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BEVERLY. 

''  "TTT'ELL,  I  call  this  tough,"  said  Chi. 

VV  "The  steak?"  Mrs.  Fanshaw  looked  around  the  urn  with 
an  expression  of  mild  annoyance.  "  "What  does  Daniel  mean,  I  wonder, 
by  sending  us  inferior  meat  ?  You  will  have  to  speak  to  him,  Chi. 
These  men  are  sure  to  take  advantage  of  a  lady  whenever  they  can." 

"  The  steak's  delicious,  mamma,  and  Chi's  a  grumbler.  Don't  mind 
him." 

This  from  Darlie,  a  little  more  pert  than  usual  to-day,  because  of  her 
new  scarlet  frock,  with  its  black  braid  and  butteriiy  bows,  that  made 
her  look  like  a  kingfisher  on  parade.  She  was  dressed  in  advance,  for  a 
drive  to  The  Hollies,  and  for  various  Christmas  affairs  that  were  expected 
to  culminate  there  to-day ;  and,  the  rest  of  us  being  only  in  ordinary 
breakfast-table  attire,  Darlie  was  bound  to  demonstrate  her  superiority. 

"  The  idea,  Chi,  of  calling  this  steak  tough  !  "  turning  round  in  all 
her  glory  to  rebuke  "  the  offending  brother."  "  In  the  first  place,  you've 
never  tasted  it  even,  so  that  shows  how  much  you  know  about  it." 

"  In  the  next  place,"  retorted  Chi,  "  who  said  any  thing  about  the 
Bteak  i     Was  it  I,  Miss  Pert  ?" 

"  Of  course  it  was ;  I  leave  it  to  mamma.  Didn't  he  say  it  was 
tough,  mamma  ?  " 

"  He  said  something  was  tough,  certainly  ;  perhaps  it  was  only  a  figure 
of  speech,  though." 

"Oh,  I  suppose  it  was  slang;"  with  a  flirt  of  her  ribbons.  "I, 
should  think  you  wouldn't  talk  slang  at  the  table,  Chi,  and  before  the 
lady  you're  going  to — " 

"  Put  out  of  the  room  pretty  soon,  if  she  doesn't  hold  her  tongue," 
interrupted  Chi,  hastily,  his  face  growing  red  as  Darlie's  frock.  "Mam- 
ma, if  you'll  take  my  advice,  you'll  send  that  young  person  to  boarding- 
school  as  soon  as  the  holidays  are  over.  She's  suffering  for  a  little  whole- 
some discipline." 

'  "  And,  if  you'll  take  my  advice,  mamma,  you'll  give  Chi  a  dose  of 
aconite,"  said  Miss  Darlie,  confidentially.  "  It's  a  sign  of  fever  when 
people  get  so  red  in  the  face  for  nothing,  /know." 

Clii  smothered  an  exclamation  of  wrath  ;  then  looked  at  Darlie,  with 
the  most  intimidating  expression  he  could  summon  to  his  genial  coun- 
tenance. But  that  red  frock  was  not  to  be  suppressed  by  any  concen- 
trated glances. 

"  As  to  the  discipline,  you  know,  Chi  might  do  that  for  me  himself  if 
he  oould  spare  the  time  from  Pam,"  she  continued,  coolly.  "  What  a 
deal  of  improving  Pam  takes,  mamma!  Chi  said  he  would  finish  her 
education  when  she  first  came,  and  he  doesn't  get  time  for  any  thing 
else." 

"  He'll  take  it  by  the  forelock  now,"  said  her  brother,  getting  up 
with  a  suddenness  that  was  rather  alarming.  "  I  warned  you,  didn't  I  ? " 
as  his  large  hands  bore  down  upon  the  black  shoulder-knots,  and  Miss 
Darlie  was  hustled  out  of  the  room  in  a  little  whirlwind  of  mingled  rage 
and  laughter.  If  he  had  boxed  her  ears  in  addition  it  would  have  been 
quite  agreeable  to  my  feelings.  No  time  for  anybody  but  Pam,  indeed  I 
But  he  only  turned  the  key  upon  her,  and  came,  back  to  his  seat:  and 
the  next  minute,  of  course,  she  was  peering  through  the  ivy-leaves  of 
the  oriel,  her  gypsy  face  twisted  into  mocking  grimaces  for  his  benefit. 

Mrs.  Fanshaw  looked  disturbed.  "  Don't  mind  her,"  she  said, 
deprecatmgly  ;  "  she's  nothing  but  a  child." 

Pamela  looked  down  into  her  plate — she  knew  she  had  beautiful  eye- 
lashes— and  a  smile  shimmered  about  her  pretty  mouth — a  smile  that 
exasperated  me  ;  jt  was  so  confident  and  self-satisfied,  with  a  gleam  of 
amusement  in  it. 

But  Chi  spoke  rather  crossly:  "She'll  never  be  any  thing  but  a 
child — and  a  very  bad  child,  too — if  you  keep  on  spoiling  her  as  you  do. 
I  tell  you  what,  I  shall  clip  her  wings  myself  before  long,  if  you  don't." 

"  It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  clip  her  tongue,"  put  in  Jose- 
phine, laughing.  "But  who  minds  her  nonsense  ? — Tell  us  what  it  is 
that's  tough,  Chi." 

"  Oh,  it's  that  fellow  Wilcox,"  he  answered,  impatiently.  "  As  if 
Christmas  Eve  was  any  time  for  doing  business !  And  he  sends  me 
word  this  morning  that  I  must  meet  him  at  Beverly  to-day,  at  three 
o'clock." 

"At  Beverly — this  afternoon?  I  wouldn't  go!"  exclaimed  Jose- 
phine, with  more  energy  than  usual.     "  Why  can't  he  come  here  ? " 

"  Got  to  go  back,  he  says,  in  the  evening  train.  Couldn't  possibly 
get  through  in  time  if  he  camp  on  here." 

"  And  so  your  convenience  must  give  way  to  his  ?"  put  in  Pamela, 
■with  a  disdainful  upper  lip.  "  I  should  teach  my  lawyer  better  manners 
and  more  consideration." 

"It's  all  very  well  to  talk  about  teaching  your  lawyer,"  Chi  retorted. 
"He  isn't  my  lawyer;  he's  the  trustee  of  the  Beverly  estate,  and  in' 
the  interests  of  the  heirs-at-law,  of  whom  I  am  the  only  ra.ale  represent- 
ative. Miss  Pamela;  I  must  go  when  he  sends  for  me.  It's  very  pro-i, 
voicing,  though,  considering  all  our  plans  for  to-day.  I  shall  have  to  b'j' 
left  out  of  them,  that's  the  end  of  it." 


But  a  chorus  of  feminine  voices  rose  in  protest.  Josephine  wanted 
to  know  who  cared  about  Beverly.  Nobody  knew  who  the  heirs  were, 
any  way,  and  the  stupid  business  had  no  right  to  .spoil  Christmas.  Mrs. 
Fanshaw  was  fuU  of  argument  and  compromise ;  Pam  puckered  her 
lips  into  their  prettiest  pout,  and  declared  they  might  leave  her  out, 
too  ;  she  wasn't  going  to  The  Hollies  in  a  party  of  unprotected  females 
— not  she ! 

"  I  can  find  you  an  escort,  if  that's  all,"  Chi  retorted,  a  little  touched 
— perhaps  at%er  speech,  perhaps  at  my  silence. 

"  Marjorie  has  nothing  to  say  about  it,"  with  a  reproachful  glance  at 
me. 

"  Where  there's  nothing  to  be  done,  there's  nothing  to  be  said,"  was 
my  response  oracular. 

"  Of  course,  if  there's  nothing  to  be  felt,  either." 

He  pushed  his  chair  back,  and  walked  to  the  great  oriel,  where  the 
ivy  dropped  in  trailing  wreaths  of  greenery.  Darlie  had  grown  weary 
of  making  faces,  and  taken  herself  oft'  some  time  ago ;  the  view  of  the 
wide,  white  lawn,  with  clumps  of  evergreen  rising  out  of  the  snow,  was 
unobstructed,  and  appeared  to  possess  some  unusual  attraction,  to  judge 
from  his  intent  outward  gaze. 

"  I  say,  Chi " — Josephine  returned  to  the  attack — "  can't  you  huriy 
through  the  business,  whatever  it  is,  and  get  to  The  HoHies  for  the 
ball,  at  lcu^t  ?    It  will  be  too  aggravating  if  you  are  not  there  at  all." 

"  I  might,  possibly,  by  hard  riding,"  he  admitted. 

"  Do  ride  hard,  then,"  cried  Pam,  saucily,  lifting  her  eyelashes  with 
a  sudden  sweep,  and  flashing  all  the  brightness  of  the  blue  orbs  upon 
him  as  he  turned  round.  She  was  pretty  as  a  picture,  there  was  no  de- 
nying it,  and  there  was  something  arch  and  winsome  in  her  every  ex- 
pression_  I  could  not  wonder  that  Chi's  face  beamed  in  response  to  her 
sunny  smile  any  more  than  I  could  help  the  jealous  pang  I  felt  in  ob- 
serving it. 

"  What  do  you  care  about  it  ? "  he  said,  with  a  pleased  look  ;  and  she, 
with  a  pretty  toss — 

"  Oh,  not  much !  "  that  meant  more  than  if  she  had  said  "  Oh !  a 
great  deal." 

"  Promise  to  come,  though,  and  I'll  dance  with  you  as  often  as  Mar- 
jorie will  let  me,"  she  added,  with  a  provoking  laugh  toward  me. 

"  As  if  Marjorie  was  Chi's  keeper !  "  I  retorted,  trying  to  keep  cool, 
but  very  conscious  that  my  face  blazed,  and  that  Pam  saw  it.  "  Dance 
all  night  with  anybody  you  please  ;  what  is  it  to  me,  pray  ? " 

And  I  sailed  out  of  the  breakfast-room,  not  too  soon  to  hear  Jose- 
phine say,  "Isn't  Marjorie  cross,  though?  What's  the  matternow,  I 
wonder?  " 

I  could  hardly  have  told  her  myself,  though  it  was  true  enough  that 
I  was  cross,  and  mAe  than  that.  I  was  in  a  rage  with  Darlie,  with  Pam, 
with  Chi — most  of  all,  with  myself.  Why  was  I  such  a  fool  as  to  ca:re 
about  him,  when  even  that  child  could  see  that  he  had  eyes  for,  nobody 
but  Pamela  ?  And  why  did  Pamela  come,  any  way,  when  we  were  all 
so  happy  and  contented  without  her  ?  If  she  had  stayed  at  boarding- 
school  to  "  finish  her  education,"  or  gone  home  to  her  guardianl,  or  any- 
where else  but  just  here  I  It  didn't  mend  the  matter,  to  my  vexation, 
that  she  was  Chi's  cousin  as  well  as  myself,  and  that  Mrs.  Fanshaw  had 
a  right  to.  invite  anybody  she  pleased  to  her  o*n  house.  For  that  mat- 
ter, Chi  had  a  right  to  fall  in  love  with  her,  too ;  but  it  was  not  agreeable 
to  my  feelings  to  see  him  doing  it. 

I  kept  cross  the  whole  morning.  Mrs.  Fanshaw  came  up-stairs  to 
dress,  and  looked  into  my  room  to  say  : 

"  Would  you  like  to  go  with  Darlie  and  me  this  morning,  my  dear? 
The  gig  is  roomy,  you  know,  quite  large  enough  for  three,  and  your 
Cousin  Amelia  would  be  glad  of  your  assistance  in  her  preparations. 
You  have  such  pretty  taste  about  evergreens  and  things." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  aunt,"  very  stifiSy.  "  My  taste  is  nothing  to 
speak  of  about  any  thing.  Besides,  we've  no  evergreens  up  at  home 
yet,  and  somebody  ought  to  see  to  it." 

"Oh,  Pamela  will  attend  to  that,"  she  returned,  innocently.  "1 
heard  her  planning  decorations  with  Chi ;  and  Bushrod  has  gone  into 
the  woods  for  a  load  of  holly  and  cedar.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself 
about  that  in  the  least." 

"  Very  well,  ma'am,  I  won't,  since  it's  in  such  good  hands.  But  if 
it's  all  the  same  to  you,  I  would  rather  not  go  to  The  Hollies  this  morn- 
ing." 

*'  Just  as  you  like,  dear,"  with  a  shade  of  formality  in  her  tone,  re- 
sponsive to  my  ungraciousness.  "  Josephine  will  be  very  glad  to  go 
early ;  she  wished  it,  but  I  thought  I  would  give  you  the  first  oppor- 
tunity." 

"  You  were  very  kind — I  am  much  obliged,"  I  answered,  a  little 
ashamed  of  n^self. 

And  she  returned,  "  Not  at  all,"  in  her  suave,  stately  way,  and 
went  on  to  her  own  room,  where  Darlie  stood  calling,  for  the  sixteenth 
time: 

"  Mamma,  mamma !    Won't  you  please  to  hurry  ? " 

I  realized,  as  soon  as  her  back  was  turned,  *'■ 
If  I  had  gone  with  her,  I  should  have  founc" 
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nesB,  and  I  need  not  have  been  tantalized  by  the  thought  of  them  to- 
gether—all alone—"  planning  decorations."  Josephine  would  have 
been  a  third,  and  Josephine  was  not  likely  to  take  herself  out  of  the 
way  for  anybody's  accommodation.  No  danger  of  a  lover's  paradise 
when  she  was  in  the  house.  But  now,  thanks  to  my  own  idiocy,  she 
was  o-oing  out  of  it ;  and  I  might  have  the  serene  satisfaction  of  filling 
my  lonely  hours  with  pictures  of  them  in  their  pretty  oconpation,  from 
which  1  had  been  so  coolly  counted  out. 

Couldn't  I  make  mental  tableaux  of  those  Christmas-wreaths  ?  Two 
head-s  close  together  over  myrtle-leaves  and  ground-pine ;  blue  eyes  bent 
upon  the  holly-berries,  but  not  seeing  them ;  bro-\vn  eyes  bent  upon  A«-, 
and  seeing  nothing  else  in  the  world.  Then  the  mingling  of  hands  when 
wreaths  were  tied,  and  all  the  delightful  opportunities  of  mutual  ser- 
vice ■  the  sweet  sense  of  nearness ;  the  consciousness  of  freedom  from 
all  restraint  of  other  eyes — what  could  come  of  it  but  the  inevitable 
crisis  ? " 

"Let  it  come,"  I  said,  doggedly.  "  Have  I  no  pride  to  sustain  me  ? 
I'll  have  enough  to  keep  out  of  their  way,  at  least." 

So,  when  Pam  knocked  at  my  door  half  an  hour  later,  I  was  deaf 
and  dumb  and  invisible.  In  vain  she  called  "Marjorie,  Marjorie  !"  I 
never  answered.  She  tried  the  door,  and  found  it  locked.  She  shook 
it  and  rattled  it,  but  nobody  heard. 

"  Isn't  it  odd  ? "  I  heard  her  call  down-stairs  to  Chi.  "  Marjorie's 
room  is  locked,  and  nobody  inside.  Could  she  have  gone  to  The  Hol- 
lies, after  all? " 

"  Nonsense !  "  was  Chi's  answer.  "  She  couldn't  have  gone  in  Jose- 
phine's pocket,  and  that  was  the  only  vacuum." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  was  one  ? "  asked  Pam,  saucily. 
"I  know  her  habits,  and  I  saw  her  porte-monnaie  yesterday,"  he  re- 
turned.    "  Are  you  sure  Marjorie  isn't  there  ?    Call  her  again." 

"  Call  her  yourself,"  with  pretty  petulance.  "  I  shan't  be  screaming 
after  her  all  the  morning  if  she  doesn't  choose  to  hear.  Perhaps  she 
vjtll  hear  you.^^ 

And,  indeed,  I  strained  my  ears  to  listen,  but  there  was  nothing  to 
hear.    Only  a  careless — 

"  You'd  better  come  down,  Pam.  She's  gone  for  a  walk,  perhaps — 
and  here's  Bush  with  a  forest  of  cedars  of  Lebanon.  I  haven't  the  dim- 
mest idea  what  to  do  with  them." 

"  Nor  I.  How  tiresome  it  is  of  Marjorie  to  be  cross,  and  leave  us  all 
the  work  to  do ! " 

Yet  she  skipped  down-stairs  lightly  enough,  and  I  could  hear  the 
murmur  of  their  two  voices,  with  fragments  of  merry  talk,  and  every 
now  and  then  a  ripple  of  laughter  that  showed  how  much  they  missed 
Marjorie's  company,  or  needed  her  assistance ! 

"WTien  I  couldn't  bear  it  any  longer,  I  wrapped  myself  in  a  hood  and 
shawl,  and  went  out-of-doors.  They  were  too  well  employed  to  observe 
my  egress,  and  I  strolled  off  to  the  woods  undisturbed.  These  were 
near  enough,  the  pine-forest  stretching  like  a  girdle  half-way  roimd  the 
Fanshaw  domains,  and  one  long  glade  opening  up  to  the  lower  slope  of 
the  lawn.  The  ground  was  white  with  a  light  fall  of  snow,  and  the  sky 
was  gray  with  the  promise  of  more.  Bushrod's  hob-nailed  shoes  had 
trodden  a  path,  and  broken  branches  of  myrtle  and  cedar,  with  frag- 
ments of  varnished  holly  and  gleaming  red-berried,  marked  his  home- 
ward progress  with  the  Christmas  greens.  I  picked  up  one  of  the 
shining,  prickly  leaves,  and  its  sharpest  thorn  drew  a  blood-drop  from 
my  finger,  which  I  surveyed  with  tragic  scorn. 

"Bleed  on,  poor  finger!"  I  said,  melodramatically.  "You  are  not 
ashamed  to  show  your  hurt.  But,  when  the  proud  heart  is  pierced,  no 
tongue  shall  have  the  right  to  say  it  bleeds . 

Nevertheless,  my  pride  was  cold  comfort  to  me.  1  tried  to  wrap  my- 
self in  it  as  a  garment,  but  to  no  avail.  My  heart  yearned  after  the 
sweetness  which  had  seemed  so  near  to  me  a  little  while  ago,  waiting 
only  for  me  to  reach  out  my  hand  and  take  it  in.  And  now  it  was  gone 
— all  gone.  Another  heart  had  welcomed  it ;  another  hand  grasped  it, 
and  I  was  left,  robbed  and  desolate.  A  cold,  damp  wind  went  sobbing 
through  the  trees  ;  the  pines  made  their  melancholy  moan  ;  all  creation, 
and  all  existence,  were  dreary  alike  to  my  despairing  thoughts. 

"  Dinner-bells  ring  though  passing-bells  toll,"  however.  My  reflec- 
tions upon  the  transitory  nature  of  human  happiness  were  sharply  and 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a  prolonged  tintinnabulation  in  the  open  air, 
and,  looking  between  the  tree-stems,  I  saw  Bushrod  standing  on  the 
lower  terrace,  swinging  the  biggest  bell  in  the  house,  with  the  combined 
energy  of  both  hands.  Evidently  he  had  been  sent  out  to  ring  me  in  ; 
so,  to  save  my  ears,  I  responded  at  once  to  the  summons,  and  showed 
myself  in  the  opening.  Bushrod  paused  from  his  labor,  and  his  com- 
placent grin  displayed  a  refreshing  contrast  of  ivory  and  ebony. 

"  T'ought  dat  would  fotch  ye.  Miss  Margy,"  with  a  beaming  expres- 
sion, as  I  came  up  the  slope.  "  Miss  Pam,  she  got  oneasy,  t'ought  you 
was  lost ;  but  dis  chile  nebber  had  no  such  idee.  Knew  dat  bell  would 
fotch  you  back  fast  'nuff." 

"  ■^  "  ^  nil  vou  rang  it  for?  "  I  asked,  indignant.  "  You'd  better 
f"  "nother  time  Bush,  and  I'll  come  home  when  I 


"  Ax  your  pardon.  Miss  Margy,"  more  beaming  than  ever.  "  Berry 
sorry  for  'sturbin'  you,  but  Miss  Pam  was  so  pow'ful  hungry,  she 
couldn't  wait  no  longer  for  her  dinner  nohow." 

""Why  didn't  she  eat  her  dinner,  then?  She  needn't  have  waited  for 
me." 

"Dat  jes  de  same  adwice  Mas'  Chi  gib  her.  But  she  said  she 
wouldn't  do  nofttn  of  the  kind.  It  wor  too  lonesome  and  disagre'ble  ; 
dem  was  her  words.  Beckon  Miss  Pam  berry  fond  of  you,  Miss  Margy." 
"Beckon  she  is.  Bush,"  satirically.  "Suppose  you  hurry  in  and 
relieve  her  anxiety  about  me.  And  do  bring  up  the  dinner  before  she 
starves." 

Bushrod  pulled  his  woolly  forelock  and  scampered  off.  I  followed 
leisurely,  pondering  "  Mas'  Chi's  adwice."  He  was  so  indifferent  to  my 
comfort,  and  so  anxious  for  hers !  She  must  not  even  wait  a  few  min- 
utes longer  than  usual  for  her  dinner,  poor  little  dear !  Wasn't  she  a 
real  delicacy  ?  As  to  Maijorie  being  left  out  in  the  cold,  literally  as  well' 
as  figuratively,  that  was  nothing,  of  course,  to  him. 

The  thought  did  not  improve  my  temper,  and  I'm  afraid  Pam's  din- 
ner was  more  "  disagre'ble  "  with  me  than  it  would  have  been  without 
me.  She  was  very  kind  and  cordial,  I'll  allow ;  and  so  was  Chi.  Both 
of  them  scolded,  playfully,  because  I  had  forsaken  them ;  and  declared 
it  was  all  very  nice  and  romantic  to  be  strolling  through  the  wintry 
woods,  forgetting  the  dinner-hour,  and  shirking  the  Christmas-wreaths 
—but  what  was  the  cause  of  such  absorbing  maiden  meditation  1  That 
was  what  Pam  would  like  to  know. 

Perhaps  I  told  her  !  Only  I  didn't,  as  the  children  say.  She  got 
short  answers  and  snappish  ones  to  her  playful  speeches,  which  she  kept 
on  making,  however — maliciously,  I  knew,  just  to  show  Chi  how  amia- 
ble she  was,  and  what  a  cross-patch  I.  He  kept  a  grave  silence  after 
the  first  rebuff  from  me.  Now  and  then  I  felt  his  eyes  upon  me,  as  if 
in  wonder  at  my  strange  mood,  and  once,  when  I  happened  to  meet 
them  suddenly,  they  were  full  of  indignant  reproach — an  expression  to 
which  I  conceived  I  had  the  best  right  in  this  instance,  and  telegraphed 
an  intimation  to  that  effect  accordingly.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  observ- 
ing that  he  comprehended  it,  and  was  confused  and  disturbed  thereby, 
His  eyes  sought  mine  again,  appealingly,  but  I  took  no  notice.  And 
presently  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  table,  to  get  ready  for  his  appoint- 
ment with  Mr.  Wilcox. 

"  I  can't  wait  for  dessert,"  he  said.  "  It's  two  o'clock  now,  and  ten 
miles  to  Beverly.  I  shall  try  to  be  at  The  Hollies  before  nine,"  address- 
ing himself  to  Pam.  "  And  the  carriage  awaits  your  orders,  young 
ladies,  whenever  you  are  ready  for  it.  I  should  advise  an  early  start, 
for  there  will  be  a  snow-storm  before  dark,  unlete  I  am  much  mis- 
taken." 

"  Then  you'll  have  to  ride  m  it,"  exclaimed  Pamela.  "  On  horse- 
back, too  !    What  a  pity  your  mother  took  the  gig." 

"  Oh,  that's  nothing,"  he  laughed.  "  I  like  it. — ^Maijorie"  (turning 
to  me  with  a  sudden  bright  look),"do  you  remember  that  mad-cap  ride 
we  took  together  one  day  last  winter,  with  our  bridles  crossed,  the 
horses  galloping,  and  the  snow  flying  in  our  faces  ?  What  a  frolic  it 
was ! " 

"  Yes,  I  remember,"  I  said,  coldly  ;  and  Pam  took  it  up. 

"Bridles  crossed !    What  do  you  mean ? " 

"  Why,  changed  across  the  horses.  Marjorie  had  mine,  and  I  had 
hers ;  and  the  ponies  galloped  together  as  if  they  understood  the  fun 
of  it.    We  rode  five  mUes  so,  and  they  never  swerved  apart." 

"  What  a  piece  of  foUy  ! "  Pam  commented.  "  Just  suppose  thoy 
Md  swerved  apart  ?  You'll  never  cross  bridles  with  me,  sir,  I  can  tell 
you." 

"  Suppose  I  never  want  to  ? "  he  retorted.  And  she  made  him  some 
saucy  answer,  easy  and  assured,  as  if  to  let  me  see  what  a  perfectly  good 
understanding  there  was  between  them. 

"  What  time  shall  we  order  the  carriage,  Marjorie  ? "  she  asked,  when 
Chi  had  gone. 

"  Whenever  you  please,"  I  answered,  formally. 

"My  pleasure  is  yours,  you  mean  to  say?"  with  one  of  her  aroh 
looks.    "  Are  you  getting  amiable  again  ? " 

"  You  can  think  so,  if  you  choose." 

"  Well,  I  wish  you'd  give  me  cause  to,"  she  exclaimed,  laughingly. 
"  Maijorie,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  You've  snapped  at  me  all  day 
long.     What  have  I  done  ?  " 

"I  believe  I  have  only  seen  you  about  an  hour  to-day  all  told,"  I 
said,  coolly ;  "  and  you  have  borne  the  burden  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween us." 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  to  hold  my  tongue  ?  You  looked  as  if  you 
wanted  to.    Oh,  Maijorie,  what  a  little  goose  you  are  ! " 

"  I've  sense  enough  to  hold  my  own  tongue,  at  any  rate,  and  keep  my 
own  coimsel,"  I  answered,  with  some  irritation. 

"  That's  very  evident,"  shrugging  her  shoulders.    "  Youwon't  even 
say  when  we  shall  go  to  The  Hollies.    I  wish  you  would  name  an  hour, 
though,  so  that  I  may  know  how  much  time  I  have  to  get  ready." 
\      "  Name  your  own  hour,  and  you  can  arrange  all  that  to  suit  yourself. 
!t  doesn't  concern  mo,  for  I'm  not  going  at  all." 
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She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  her  face  blank  with  surprise.  "Tou 
don't  mean  it,  Maijorie ;  you're  saying  that  to  tease  me,"  she  exclaimed, 
presently. 

"I  neeer  say  things  to  tease,"  I  replied,  pointedly.  "  That's  your 
prerogative.  As  for  The  Hollies,  I  mean  exactly  what  I  said.  I'm  not 
going  at  all." 

"Are  you  really  so  vexed?"  she  asked,  looking  at  me  curiously. 
"Upon  my  word,  Maijorie"  (her  face  flushed  up  a  little),  "I  wouldn't 
have  believed  it  if  anybody  had  told  me  you  could  he  such  a  little 
fool." 

With  that,  she  turned  her  back  upon  me,  and  went  out  of  the  room. 
It  was  the  rudest  thing — the  onJij  rude  thing,  in  fact — I  ever  heard  Para 
say,  and  her  nearest  approach  to  being  out  of  temper.  It  was  quite  a 
satisfaction  to  have  stirred  her  up  a  little.  I  felt  better  for  it  in  spite  of 
the  disparaging  epithet. 

But  it  was  a  terribly  empty  house  when  she  was  gone.  She  ordered 
the  carriage  at  four,  and  drove  away  most  independently,  nodding  a 
careless  good-by  as  she  passed  me  in  the  hall,  but  never  once  asking  me 
to  "reconstruct"  my  refusal.  Not  that  I  should  have  done  it  if  she 
had.  I  was  too  miserably,  jealously  wi-etched  to  be  capable  of  self-for- 
getfulness,  and  all  the  Christmas  jollity  at  The  Hollies — the  dinner- 
party and  the  Christmas-tree,  the  dances  and  the  tableaux— would  only 
have  been  an  aggravation.  It  was  wiser  to  stay  away,  yet  how  was  I  to 
kill  the  time  and  get  rid  of  myself  all  this  dreary  afternoon  ? 

The  servants  watched  me  curiously  as  I  roamed  from  room  to  room 
in  my  unrest.  Bushrod,  the  familiar  imp  of  the  establishment,  ventured 
upon  an  expression  of  his  curiosity  in  the  form  of  condolence. 

"  Mighty  Sony  you'se  sick,  iiliss  Margy.  Was  afeard  you'd  ketch 
cold  out  in  dem  ar  damp  woods.    Tole  Prudy  so." 

"Who  said  I  was  sick?"  I  asked,  turning  round  upon  him  with  a 
disconcerting  suddenness. 

"  Dun  no ;  reckon  it  was  Miss  Pam,"  he  shuffled.  "  Mought  ha' 
been  Mas'  Chi,  mebbe.  Leastwise,  I  'lowed  youwan't  berry  well,  or 
you'd  be  guine  to  de  ball  'long  wid  all  de  rest  o'  de  folks." 

"  Very  good.  Now  suppose  you  '  allow'  that  you  don't  know  any 
thing  at  all  about  it,  and  go, put  my  side-saddle  on  Polly  Flinders  ?  " 

It  was  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  and  I  seized  upon  it  with  a 
sense  of  relief.  Polly  Flinders  was  a  favorite  mare  of  Chi's,  a  reckless 
little,  hard-mouthed  Chingoteague  pony  that  neither  Josephine  nor  Pam 
would  ever  mount.  Darlie  boasted  that  she  could  manage  her,  until  she 
wa-s  pitched  head-foremost  into  a  turnip-patch  one  day,  and  carried  her 
arm  in  a  sling  for  three  weeks.  After  that  she  was  given  up  to  Chi  and 
me.  We  uuderstaW  Polly,  and  Polly  appreciated  our  comprehension 
of  her.  Many  a  long,  delightful  ride  we  had  had  together ;  Chi  on  his 
stately  Selim,  I  on  little  brown  Polly,  in  the  shadow  of  pine-woods,  on 
the  yellow  sand,  with  the  Atlantic  surge  rolling  up  to  the  horses'  hoofs, 
through  Laurel  Swamp,  with  the  great  creamy  magnolias  burdening  all 
the  air  with  heavy  sweetness,  down  Sweetbrier  Lane,  and  up  the  Hill 
Difficulty,  which  paid  us  for  the  climbing  with  the  loveliest  view  in  all 
the  country.  I  remember  all  these  rides — never  to  be  repeated — with  an 
ineffable  pang,  as  the  impulse  to  ride  now  took  hold  of  me.  Yet  I  could 
not  help  laughing  at  Bushrod's  ludicrous  dismay  when  I  gave  him  the 
order. 

"  Lord-a-messy,  Miss  Margy !  you  ain't  guine  to  ride  PoUy  Flinders 
to  de  ball  ?    What  for  didn't  you  go  wid  Miss  Pam,  like  a  lady  ? " 

"Because  I'd  rather  go  alone,  'like  a  lady,'  Bush.  Don't  distress 
yourself  for  the  credit  of  the  family,  but  go  saddle  the  pony,  and  be 
quick  about  it." 

"But  it's  guine  to  snow,  Miss  Margy,  mighty  soon  too.  Lord  bress 
you,  honey,  wouldn't  tink  of  such  a  ting  no  how  'tall,  'f  I  was  you,"  he 
remonstrated,  growing  aff'ectionate  in  his  zeal.  "  What'U  all  de  folks 
say,  see  you  streakin'  up  dere  like  crazy  Jane,  and  all  de  oder  ladies 
lyin'  back  in  de  fine  carriage  ?  Lord,  Miss  Margy,  Mas'  Chi'U  be  dref- 
ful  'shamed,  sure." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool  if  you  can  help  it.  Bush,"  I  said,  a  little  angrily. 
"  Did  I  tell  you  I  was  going  to  The  Hollies  ?  and  how  many  more  times 
shall  I  have  to  tell  you  to  saddle  Polly  Flinders  ?  Bring  her  up  here  in 
five  minutes,  and  then  go  teach  Prudy  how  to  behave.  I  don't  want  any 
of  your  advice." 

He  went  otf,  discomfited,  and  I  hastened  to  put  on  my  habit,  with  a 
ridiculous  sense  of  eagerness  and  excitement,  as  if  there  were  any 
earthly  object  in  view  in  my  going.  Never  was  a  ride  undertaken  more 
aimlessly,  y^t  ray  spirits  rose  with  every  button  that  I  fastened,  and 
when  I  stood  before  the  glass  to  arrange  the  Uttle  Spanish  hat  with  its 
sweeping  plume,  I  wondered  at  the  color  in  my  cheek  and  the  sparkle 
of  my  eyes. 

"Is  Pam  so  much  the  prettiest?"  I  said,  half  aloud,  and  then  I 
blushed,  and  laughed  at  myself,  and  thought  I  was  a  fool ;  yet  on  the 
whole  felt  better  than  I  had  done  all  day.  Perhaps— wasn't  it  just  pos- 
sible?— I  might  have  beeli  making  apreciomfofA  of  myself  all  day  !  im- 
agining tilings  that  never  existed  anywhere  but  in  my  own  jealous  fan-, 
cies.    Only  suppose—  '  I 

But  I  ran  aw.iy  from  the  dangerous  sunposition  and  mounted  Polly, 


who  stood  at  the  door  in  a  fidget  to  be  off.  She  went  like  an  arrow  as 
soon  as  I  gave  her  the  rein,  and  the  last  thing  I  heard  as  we  shot  down 
the  avenue,  was  Bushrod's  confidential  aside  to  Prudy — 

"  Sure's  you're  born,  she'll  come  home  wid  her  neck  broke  some  o' 
dese  days.    Ef  I  was  Mas' Chi — " 

But  what  would  happen  in  that  case  I  never  heard,  for  PoUy  and 
I  were  on  the  high-road,  and  flying  like  the  wind  in  perfect  sympa- 
thy with  one  another.  I  let  her  t.ike  her  own  gait,  and  choose  her 
own  road ;  it  wasn't  in  the  least  my  fault  that  she  took  the  upward 
com-se  to  Beverly  instead  of  the  doiniward  one  to  The  Hollies.  I  had 
no  purpose  in  view,  no  intention  of  going  anywhere ;  that  I  affirm.  At 
the  same  time  I  was  quite  conscious  that  I  was  on  Chi's  track,  and 
that  it  was  very  possible  I  might  meet  him  as  he  returned  from  Bev- 
erly. I  didn't  ask  myself  what  he  would  s.iy  to  such  an  encounter;  I 
didn't  anticipate  or  dwell  upon  it  in  the  least.  We  simply  galloped 
on,  Polly  and  I,  and  the  snow-storm  galloped  after  us  swift  and  sure. 
In  ten  minutes  from  the  time  we  left  home,  the  white  flakes  were  pow- 
dering my  habit ;  in  half  an  hour  I  could  not  see  a  yard  before  me  for 
the  wild  whirl  of  snow  that  thickened  the  air. 

But  we  never  thought  of  turning  about  for  that.  Polly  tossed 
back  her  head  and  shook  her  mane  disdainfully,  as  the  cold  flakes 
settled  in  her  nostrUs,  but  only  galloped  tlie  faster.  And  I  thought 
of  the  madcap  ride  Chi  had  alluded  to  —  so  close  to  each  other,  side 
by  side,  hand  to  hand — and  one  heart  at  least  thrilled  to  its  centre 
with  something  more  than  the  exhilaration  of  the  wild  adventure. 
For  that  ride  was  the  beginning  of  consciousness  with  me ;  before 
then  he  had  been  my  cousin,  my  pleasant  friend  merely ;  afterward  he 
was  a  study,  a  subject  of  secret  thought  and  speculation,  a  constant 
object  of  peculiar  unacknowledged  interest.  Nobody  was  aware  of  it ; 
Josephine  had  affairs  of  her  own,  Mrs.  Fanshaw  was  wr-apped  up  in 
Darlie,  and  that  young  lady  never  considered  me  worth  much  of  her 
notice.  So  nobody  meddled,  and  I  studied  Chi  at  my  leisure.  He 
studied  me,  too,  I  was  conscious  of  that.  He  was  never  a  man  to 
risk  losing  his  game  by  hasty  or  ill-advised  movements ;  he  was  slow, 
watchful,  persistent ;  he  made  sure  of  the  thing  he  wanted,  and  then 
he  was  bound  to  secure  it  at  all  hazards. 

This  was  how  I  thought  of  him,  at  least,  and  I  thought,  in  my 
vanity  and  self-delusion,  that  /was  the  thing  he  wanted,  .and  waited  to 
test,  and  try,  and  bind  to  him,  so  surely  that  there  could  be  no  possible 
doubt  when  he  spoke  at  last !  I  wasn't  impatient;  I  was  at  ease  and 
secure,  and  even  when  Pam  came  and  turned  everybody's  head  with  her 
beauty,  I  was  not  afraid  at  first.  It  was  that  nonsense  about  Chi's  fin- 
ishing her  education  that  vexed  me.  I  saw  no  need  of  it  at  all ;  she 
might  have  had  a  drawing-master  to  touch  up  her  sketches,  and  all  that 
French  reading  together  I  considered  ridiculous — especially  as  I  did  not 
vmderstand  French,  and  had  declined  Chi's  offer  of  instruction  for  my- 
self. 

I  said  things  like  that,  and  made  myself  disagreeable ;  and  Chi,  of 
course,  did  not  alter  his  conduct  to  please  me.  He  grew  more  attentive 
to  Pam  as  I  neglected  her ;  she  was  always  winsome  and  attractive,  and 
everybody  loved  her,  while  it  grew  the  fashion  to  find  Maijorie 
"cross"  on  frequent  occasions.  A  verdict  generally  in  accordance 
with  the  ficts,  I  don't  pretend  to  deny.  "  Only  he  might  have  found 
an  excuse  for  me,"  I  said  rather  bitterly  as  I  went  over  the  whole 
ground  in  my  thoughts. 

Polly  Flinders  had  been  going  over  other  ground  meanwhile,  at  a 
peculiar  rate  of  speed ;  and,  before  I  dreamed  that  we  were  anywhere 
in  the  neighborhood,  she  came  to  a  sudden  halt  before  the  great  gates 
of  Beverly.  They  loomed  up  blackly  through  the  mist  of  snow  and 
the  gathering  darkness.  Night  had  overtaken  us,  as  well  as  the  storm, 
and  Polly — like  a  sensible  pony — conceived  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
take  shelter. 

"  Not  inside  of  those  gates,  ho'jvever,  since  somebody  else  has  not 
passed  them,"  I  said ;  and  gently  insinuated  that  conclusion  to  Polly 
by  endeavoring  to  turn  her  head  in  a  homeward  line.  But  Miss  Flin- 
ders had  a  will  of  her  own,  and  the  head  obstinately  refused  to  be 
turned.  I  pulled  at  the  bit,  she  did  not  yield ;  I  slapped  her  with  the 
reins,  she  only  tossed  her  mane  defiantly  ;  I  coaxed  and  scolded,  by 
turns,  I  even  kicked  her ;  but  she  planted  her  forefeet  firmly,  and  faced 
those  gates  as  obstinate  as  any  mule. 

"  If  I  had  a  whip,  you  little  wretch,  I'd  maJee  you  go  !  "  I  screamed 
at  her  in  desperation.  "  Polly,  how  dare  you  behave  so  ?  Get  up !  gee ! 
go  on ! " 

She  only  "got  up"  a  little  closer  to  the  gates  for  an-swer,  and  my 
despair  culminated  as  I  heard  the  sound  of  hoofs  at  that  moment,  ap- 
proaching us  from  within.  Polly  heard  it  too,  and,  with  that  unerring 
animal  instinct,  she  recognized  her  bridle-companion,  .Sclira,  and  gave  a 
loud  whinny  of  welcome ;  which— as  if  to  set  all  my  doubts  at  rest  and 
assure  me  of  my  sweet  predicament— was  instantly  responded  to.  I 
made  one  wild  final  effort  to  move  on— a;!y  thing  to  escape  from  meet- 
ing him  just  here— but  1  might  as  well  have  tried  "to  move  Rock 
Duuder"  (in  Bushrod's  vocabulary),  as  to  budge  Polly  Flinders. 
There  she  stood,  and  there  I  sat ;  ready  to  die  of  mortification,  an-i 
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"Off 


•  Hullo  !  who's  there?"  rang  the 


to  a  full  stop. 


-wildly  unoertain  whether  to  spring  off  and  hide  myself  in  the  bushes, 
or — as  soon  as  the  gate  was  open — dash  past  without  waiting  for  his 
recognition.  That  seemed  the  most  feasible,  especially  as  I  could  see 
the  dark  outlhie  of  horse  and  rider  close  at  hand  already.  But  I  forgot 
that  we  could  be  seen,  too,  and  at  a  disadvantage. 

"  Hullo  !  who's  there  ? "  rang  the  well-known  voice,  as  Selim  came 
to  a  stop.     "  Polly  Flinders !  is  that  youl  " 

Polly  whinnied  and  neighed :  "  Tes,  sir,  here  I  am,  sir !  "  It  was  as 
plain  as  speech. 

"  "What  under  the  sun,  moon,  and  seven  stars,  brings  you  here  ? 
Marjorie!  "  with  a  sudden  cry  tbat  thrilled  me  through,  it  had  such  a 
startling  anxiety  in  it.  Should  I  speak?  but  before  I  could  reason 
about  it,  the  old  habit  of  response  to  Mm  brought  my  words  out  un- 
awares. 

"  It  is  Marjorie,  Chi,  don't  be  vexed — I  couldn't  help  it,"  I  faltered, 
with  an  absurd  disposition  to  cry. 

"Couldn't  help  what?  Is  any  thing  the  matter?  Are  you  all 
alone?" 

"  No-T-yes — please  open  the  gate  and  go  on.  *  I  don't  want  any  thiug 
at  all." 

"That's  cool,"  with  equal  coolness.  "A  little  more  information, 
please,  before  I  move  on.     Wliat  did  you  come  for,  in  the  first  place  ?  " 

"  Because  Polly  brought  me — the  little  mule !  and  she  wouldn't 
take  me  away  again !  "  I  answered,  vexed  and  ashamed  beyond  expres- 
sion. !  ' 

Ho  suppressed  a  laugh.  "  "Well  done  for  Polly !  but  I  don't  under- 
stand the  conjunction  still.  "WTiy  are  you  at  Beverly  with  Polly,  when 
by  all  rules  you  should  be  at  The  Hollies  with  Pam  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  go  to  The  Hollies,"  I  said,  stupidly. 

"  That's  more  evident  than  the  reason  why." 

"Because  I  didn't  choose  to,  and  that's  the  reason  why  !"  I  ex- 
claimed, angrily.  "  How  much  longer  must  I  wait  in  this  storm  to  be 
c.".techised  3  I  have  asked  you  to  open  the  gate  for  me." 


"  And  I  obey  you  instantly."  He  stooped  from  his  saddle  and  lifted 
the  latch  of  the  single  gate.  It  swung  open  lazUy,  and  the  two  horses 
darted  toward  one  another.  Chi  reined  his  back  to  let  me  pass,  but  Pol- 
ly, instead  of  dashing  on  as  I  supposed  she  would,  sidled  up  like  an 
idiot  to  Sehim,  and  stood  perfectly  still  again,  to  my  rage  and  dis- 
gust. 

"  Go  on  Polly ! "  I  said,  desperately ;  but  it  was  all  the  same  as 
"  Stand  stm,  Polly ! "  to  her  ladyship.  She  rubbed  up  against  Chi,  and 
whinnied  with  pleasure  as  he  bent  toward  her  and  patted  her  neck  ia 
the  darkness. 

"  Poor  Polly  !  "  he  said,  softly.  "  Your  little  mistress  is  angry  with 
you,  and  with  me,  too ;  and  I  dare  say  you  Imow  as  little  about  it  as  I 
do.  If  you  would  only  tell  me,  Maijorie,  what  you  wish—"  tumiag  to 
me  with  gentle  forbearance. 

"  I  wish  I  was  at  home  !  I  wish—"  but  my  voice  broke,  and  the  tears 
I  had  been  fighting  back  got  the  mastery  of  me. 

"My  dear  Marjorie  !  "  there  was  the  tenderest  ccneem  in  his  tone, 
and  he  stretched  across  the  horse  to  put  his  hand  upon  mine.  "  It  is 
the  most  inrpossible  situation  for  us  to  come  to  an  understanding.  I 
can't  even  see  you— and  you  must  he  wet  through  with  tliis  snow.  It  is 
no  time  and  no  weather  for  you  to  be  so  exposed— will  you  let  me  take 
you  up  to  the  house  ? " 

"  Tliey  are  waiting  for  you  at  The  Hollies,"  I  sobbed ;  "  go  on,  and 
never  mind  me.     I'll  do  well  enough." 

"  They  are  waiting  for  you,  too,"  he  returned,  "  and  they'll  not  see 
one  of  us  without  the  other.  Come,  Marjorie  ! "  and  he  turned  his 
horse's  head  toward  Beverly.  "  I'll  wm  a  race  with  you  up  the  avenue. 
Start  fair  !  " 

He  gave  the  word  to  PoUy,  and  she  plunged  forward  half  her  length 
ahead  of  Selim.  Five  minutes  breathless  galloping  brought  us,  side  by 
side,  up  to  the  ereat  hall  door.  A  light  was  shining  from  the  windows 
,  of  the  library— the  cheerful  glow  of  the  fire  built  for  Mr.  Wilcox's  benctit 
Urand  it  showed  us  where  to  dismount,  glimmering  fantastically  tlirough 
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the  Tvliirl  of  flying  snowflakes.  Old  Jerusha  came  to  the  door  with  a 
.oweriiig  turl>an  on  her  head,  and  a  caudle  in  her  hand, 

*'Datyou,  Mas'  Chi?"  peering  out  under  the  blaze  with  a  scared 
look.  "Ain't  nothin'  de  matter,  honey?  Lord  hress  you!"  as  she 
caught  sight  of  me— "  who  dat  you  fotch  back,  dis  time  o'  day  ? " 

"  Don't  you  know  Miss  Maqorie  ? "  he  said,  and  Jerusha  gave  a 
scream. 

"Reckon  I  (fow.'"  setting  her  candle  down  in  haste,  and  envelop- 
ing me  in  a  fat  embrace.  "Lord  bress  you,  honey,  who'd  ha'  thought 
o'  seein'  you  dis  night  ?  Where  you  cum  from,  like  a  ghost  ?  'Pears 
like  ole  times  cum  back  agin,  to  see  you  at  de  ole  place  ! " 

"Bring  her  into  the  fire,  aunty;  she's  half  perished  with  cold," 
said  Chi.  "  I  reckon  we'll  not  go  any  farther  to-night,  and  I'll  got 
your  old  man  to  help  me  put  up  the  horses. — Go  in,  Maijorie,  do." 

So  I  was  half  led,  half  carried  into  the  library  by  Jerusha's  ample 
arms,  and  soon  divested  of  my  wet  habit.  The  damp  snow  clang  to  my 
hair,  and  soaked  through  my  thick  riding-gloves  ;  but,  in  the  cliecry 
blaze  of  the  gi-eat  hickory  fire,  I  was  warmed  and  dried  by  the  time  Chi 
came  in.  Jerusha  bustled  about,  asking  questions,  and  pouring  out  volu- 
ble welcomes ;  I  could  not  help  feeling  very  comfortable,  and  very  much 
at  home,  in  spite  of  my  previous  mortification.  Beverly  was  familiar 
ground  to  me  :  I  had  spent  many  a  month  under  its  roof,  many  a  merry 
childish  day  in  the  old  fields  and  orchards ;  many  another,  in  more 
thoughtful  girlhood,  searching  out  the  treasures  of  this  old  library. 
It  kad  an  owner  then,  but  Uncle  Chichester  (Chi  was  his  namesake) 
was  dead  a  year  ago  ;  and  the  estate — a  very  valuable  one — was  in  the 
hands  of  trustees.  No  will  had  been  found,  although  one  was  supposed 
to  be  in  existence  somewhere ;  and  the  court  had  decided  to  put  the  * 
property  under  guardianship  until  the  youngest  of  the  three  heirs-at- 
law — Pamela,  Chi,  and  myself — was  of  age.  Then — failing  the  discov- 
ery of  the  will — it  was  to  be  equally  divided  between  us. 

This  was  an  arrangement  we  had  all  acquiesced  in  willingly,  since  it 
so  happened  that  none  of  us  were  in  actual  need  of  Uncle  Chichester's 
money.  We  were  each  ''  only  "  children — Pam  and  I  of  the  two  sis- 
ters, Chi  of  the  brother — and  we  each  had  an  independent  income  that 
sutficed  our  wants.  Chi's  father,  who  died  when  he  was  a  mere  baby, 
left  him  well  provided  for;  and  his  mother — a  widow  for  the  second 
time — had  a  comfortable  jointure  from  both  husbands.  Josephine  and 
Darlie  were  Fanshaws  ;  they  had  no  interest  in  Beverly.  We  three  were 
the  heirs-e.tpeetant,  and  we  had  often  discussed  the  division  of  prop- 
erty among  ourselves.  Chi,  having  the  name  (so  much  of  it  as  family 
abbreviation  left  him — he  was  christened  Wentworth  Osborne  Cliiches- 
ter),  wanted  the  old  hall  and  the  landed  estate  ;  Pam  preferred  the  hank- 
balance,  and  I  the  books,  the  silver,  and  the  family  portraits,  which  were 
decreed  to  me  by  laughing  consent — "  and  never  dare  to  ask  for  any 
more,"  Pam  said. 

One  of  the  old  portraits  frowned  down  upon  us,  in  wig  and  ruffles, 
from  the  heavy  chimney-piece ;  and  some  of  the  old  silver,  in  the  shape 
of  a  diminutive  milk-jug  and  sugar-bowl,  with  two  undersized  spoons, 
was  spread  out  presently  for  our  benefit.  A  little  round  table,  with  claw 
feet  and  an  inlaid  top,  was  set  between  us ;  and  Jerusha  brought  in,  one 
after  the  other,  hot  corn-rauffins,  cold  turkey  in  dainty  slices,  brandy- 
peaches,  and  fragrant  coffee,  dift'using  aroma  from  two  old-fashioned 
cups,  exquisitely  thin.  The  fire  snapped  and  sparkled  with  fresh  fuel, 
and  Jerusha's  comely  mulatto  face,  too  fat  for  ^rrinkles,  beamed  with 
satisfaction  at  our  enjoyment  of  her  dainties.  I  was  undeniably  hungry, 
for  my  part,  having  had  small  appetite  for  ray  dinner,  and,  however  it 
had  been  with  Chi  then,  he  was  quite  able  to  keep  me  in  countenance 
now.  His  muffins  disappeared  and  his  coffee  vanished  with  marvellous 
celerity ;  Jerusha  renewed  both  with  cheerful  hospitality,  and  I  sat 
watching  him,  curiously  happy  and  contented.  It  seemed  the  most  nat- 
ural thing  in  the  world  to  be  sitting  opposite  him  in  this  easy,  unre- 
strained way,  though  certainly  nothing  like  it  had  ever  happened  to  me 
before.  I  had  been  alone  with  him  in  walks  and  rides ;  but  in  the  Fan- 
shaw  house  there  was  no  conception  of  solitude.  Darlie  was  eveiy- 
where,  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  and  Josephine  forever  had  visitors.  This 
was  just  the  fireside-picture  that  I  had  so  often  framed  in  my  secret, 
uneonfessed  thoughts  ;  how  bright,  how  sweet,  how  real  it  seemed  to 
me  now!  I  could  not  bear  to  think  it  v.as  a  mere  shadow  without  sub- 
stance, and  to-morrow  I  would  find  myself  "  out  in  the  cold  "  once  more. 

He  pushed  his  plate  back  at  last,  with  a  laugh.  "  What  a  cormorant 
I  have  been  !  But  really  I  had  neither  breakfa.st  nor  dinner  to-day,  Mar- 
jorie,  and  Nature  will  assert  herself  sooner  or  later." 

"  Take  anoder  cup,  Mas'  Chi,"  said  Jerusha,  elevating  her  coffee- 
pot. 

"  Don't  insult  me,  Jerusha,"  he  said,  solemnly.  "  Bear  oflT  your 
beverage  to  your  own  domains,  and  mention  coffee  no  more,  if  you 
love  me." 

"  Den  you  won't  hah  none  for  brekfus  to-morrer,  I'se  'member," 
chuckled  Jerusha,  as  she  gathered  up  the  dishes.  He  answered  her  wltli 
some  gay  retort,  keeping  up  a  banter  of  nonsense  till  she  left  the  room 
with  her  tray  of  empty  plates.  Then  he  came  up  behind  rae,  and  laid 
his  hands  on  mj'  shoulders. 


"  This  is  better  than  the  Hollies — eh,  Marjorie  ?  " 

"  If  you  think  so,  then  it  is  to  you." 

"  Hear  that  wmd ! "  as  a  blast  came  roaring  down  the  chimney,  and 
the  flames  leaped  out  before  it.  "  Fancy  me  riding  twenty  miles  to  trip 
it  on  the  light,  fantastic  toe  !  What  good  angel  inspired  you,  Maijorie, 
to  come  to  my  deliverance  ?  " 

"  As  if  I  did,"  I  retorted.  "  I  begged  you  to  go  on — ^you  know  it, 
Chi — and,  Lf  Pam  is  disappointed,  it  isn't  my  fault." 

"Do  you  think  Pam  will  care?" — with  a  tone  that  irritated  mo. 
And  I  answered,  indifferently,  twisting  my  shoulder  away  from  his 
hand: 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  She  was  eager  enough  to  get  your  promise, 
if  that  means  any  thing." 

"  But  do  you  think  it  did  ?  Do  you  imagine  her  really  missing  me, 
and  wishing  for  me  ?  Because  you  know  it  is  not  too  late  yet ;  Jerusha's 
coffee  has  refreshed  me  mightily,  and  I  could  get  there  still  in  time  for 
one  of  those  dances  she  promised  me  so  kindly." 

"  Better  go  at  once,  tlien,  and  assure  yourself.  My  opinion  is  of  no 
consequence  in  the  premises." 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  just  your  opinion  tliat  I  want,  and  that  will 
decide  whether  I  go  or  stay.  Tell  me  honestly,  Marjorie,  if  Pam  cares 
any  thing  about  me.  You  girls  understand  one  another ;  you  have  op- 
portunities as  well  as  intuitions;  you  can  see  where  I  am  blind." 

"  Blind,  indeed !  idiot,  insolent ! "  I  said  to  myself,  with  inward 
rage  ;  but  outwardly,  quiet  and  cold — 

"  You  must  really  excuse  me,  Chi.  I  am  not  in  Pam's  confidence  in 
the  least,  and  have  had  no  opportunities  for  discovering  her  feelings. 
One  would  think,"  I  could  not  help  adding,  bitterly,  "  that  you  had 
ample  opportunity  this  morning  to  satisfy  yourself  on  all  points.  I  took 
care  that  you  should  be  uninterrupted." 

"Did  you?  That  was  very  kind."  He  wheeled  my  chair  about,  so 
as  to  look  me  in  the  face,  and  his  eyes  shone  with  mischievous  exulta- 
tion. 

"  Was  that  the  reason,  Marjorie,  that  you  locked  yourself  in  youi 
room,  and  would  not  answer  when  Pam  called  ?  Was  it  pure  considera- 
tion for  us  that  sent  you  out  into  the  woods  ?  and  did  you  imagine  that 
I  did  not  know  the  very  moment  when  you  went?  Oh,  Marjorie,  what 
a  little  goose  you  are  !  " 

I  drew  back  from  him,  hot  with  vexation  and  shame.  "Pam  has 
been  kind  enough  to  call  me  a  fool  twice  to-day,  sir ;  you  need  not  trou- 
ble yourself  to  indorse  her  opinion  of  me.  Please  let  me  pass.  I  wish 
to  leave  the  room." 

"  But  if  I  wish  you  to  stay  ? "  His  hands  upon  my  shoulders  pressed 
me  gently  back  into  the  seat  from  which  I  struggled  to  rise.  "  Mar- 
jorie, what  has  Pam  done  to  you  that  you  should  dislike  her  ? " 

"  I  do  not  dislike  her ;  I  care  nothing  about  her,"  I  answered,  vehe- 
mently. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ;  you  are  bitterly  jealous  of  her." 

"  Chi,  you  insult  me ! "  I  sprang  up  now,  too  indignant  for  any 
further  endurance.    But  he  caught  me  in  his  arms. 

" Marjorie,  I  love  you !  "  he  whispered,  passionately.  "My  darling, 
my  darling,  why  do  I  need  to  tell  you  ?  Where  were  your  eyes  that  you 
could  not  see  it  long  ago  ? " 

'  "Where  yours  were — watching  Pam,"  I  retorted,  struggling  vainly 
to  free  myself.  "  Don't  fancy  I  believe  you ;  I've  no  faith  in  you ;  and, 
if  you  did  love  me,  I've  no  love  for  you.    I  simply  hate  you." 

But  never  was  hate  so  fondly  greeted.  My  words  were  met  with 
kisses — a  perfect  rain  of  them  upon  lips  and  cheeks  and  hair — until,  half 
suffocated,  flushed,  furious,  utterly  powerless,  and  ineffably  happy,  I 
surrendered  at  discretion,  and  acknowledged  the  double  truth,  not 
only  that  he  loved  me,  but  that  I  loved  him,  with  all  my  heart  and 
strength  and  life. 

The  wind  blew,  and  the  powdery  whirls  of  snow  flew  past  the  win- 
dows; the  light-wood  blaze  leaped  and  flared  among  the  snapping  hick- 
ory logs,  and  grotesque  shadows  danced  and  wavered  upon  the  ceiling. 
I  neither  heard  the  whistling  storm  without,  nor  saw  the  firelight  pio- 
i  tures  within.  All  apprehension  was  merged  in  one  blissful  conscious- 
ness ;  all  the  universe  narrowed  down  to  the  circla  of  Chi's  arms,  for 
they  held  me  close,  and  would  not  let  me  go,  and  I  rested  in  them,  the 
happiest  "little  fool"  in  Christendom. 

What  is  it  about  the  foot  of  Time  that  only  falls  on  flowers,  and  so 
forth  ?  The  hpurs  flew  so  unheeded,  with  all  the  inevitable  explana- 
tions, that  we  never  guessed  how  late  it  was  untU  Jerusha  came  in  with 
candles. 

"  Time  you  was  in  bed,  Miss  Margy,  dis  hour  ago,"  she  said,  dog- 
matically. "  Beckon  yer  an'  Mas'  Chi  kin  do  your  courtin'  by  daylight 
jes  as  well.  Pretty  oanyin's  on,  sure  'nuff,  an'  de  clock  dun  struck 
midnight  dis  long  time." 

"  Oh,  Jerusha !    What  a  shocking  old  story-teller ! " 

But,  Chi's  watch  being  consulted,  the  hands,  pointing  to  half  past 
twelve,  confirmed  her  statement.  I  was  duly  liorrificd,  and  not  only  at 
the  lateness  of  the  hour.  It  suddenly  oeeurred  to  me  to  remember, 
what  in  my  new  and  overpowering  happiness  I  had  given  no  thought  to 
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before,  that  we  were  "violating  proprieties "  in  an  unneard-of  manner. 
I  turned  to  Chi  with  a  look  of  dismay. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ? "  with  a  mischievous  apprehension  of  my  feeling 
dancing  in  his  eyes.  "  Tou  are  frightened  now ;  you  know  youwUl  get 
a  scolding  to-morrow  from  Mrs.  Grundy." 

"  Oh,  Chi !  what  will  your  mother  say?  I  ought  not  to  have  let  you 
bring  me  here ;  I  ought  to  have  gone  home.  I  never  thought  till  this 
minute — " 

"  Well,  don't  thiuk  now,"  CM  answered,  hastily.  "  What  nonsense, 
Maijorie !  As  if  there  could  he  any  more  impropriety  in  your  staying 
here  all  night  than  at  home !  Why,  don't  you  know  we  should  have 
been  alone  there  just  the  same  ?  Lucky  chance,  /  say— one  I  began  to 
be  afraid  would  never  happen." 

And  he  laughed— so  frank  and  merry  a  laugh,  that  my  shadowy  scru- 
ples and  fears  melted  under  it  involuntarily.  It  was  true  that,  with  all 
the  family  at  The  Hollies,  where,  of  course,  they  would  spend  the  night, 
Chi  and  I  would  have  been  quite  as  much  alone,  had  we  gone  home. 
Aunt  Fanshaw  was  exceedingly  "  particular ; "  but  she  was  sensible, 
too,  and  would  see  that  we  could  not  help  ourselves.  So  I  concluded 
not  to  worry.  I  said  good-night,  and  ran  on  before  Jerusha,  up  the 
broad  staircase.  She  tucked  me  into  the  spacious  bed,  and  I  nestled 
■down  among  the  pillows,  with  a  comfortable  intention  of  going  to  sleep 
immediately.  But  it  was  nfit  on  the  cards  that  that  intention  should  be 
fulfilled  so  soon. 

Jerusha  was  gone ;  the  candle  was  put  out ;  I  had  heard  Chi  shut  his 
door  across  the  hall,  and  was  just  dropping  asleep,  with  a  last  sweet 
thought  of  him  lulling  me  to  rest,  when  a  sudden  sound  startled  me  into 
broad  wakefulness.  It  was  a  footstep  overhead,  where  no  footstep  had 
A  right  to  be ;  for  Jerusha  and  her  husband  were  the  only  dwellers  at 
Beverly,  and  I  knew  well  enough  that  they  were  far  down  in  the  lower 
regions  of  the  house  before  this  time.  I  heard  the  creak  of  the  boards, 
and  the  stealthy  tread,  step  following  step,  and  sprang  up  involuntarily, 
the  first  impulse,  of  course,  being  to  call  Chi. 

I  relighted  my  candle,  drew  on  my  stockings,  slipped  my  dress  over 
my  night-clothes,  in  nervous  haste,  and  opened  the  door  as  softly  as  I 
could,  half  e.'cpecting  some  midnight  assassia  to  strike  me  down  as  I  did 
so.  The  bedrooms  all  opened  upon  a  long,  wide  corridor,  divided  at 
intervals  by  arches,  in  whose  dark  recesses  the  assassia  aforesaid  might 
easily  have  hidden  himself.  Chi's  room  was  just  opposite,  and  I  called 
him  under  my  breath,  too  frightened  at  the  sound  of  my  own  voice  to 
speak  aloud.  If  he  had  not  been  a  lover,  I  should  doubtless  have  called 
in  vain;  but  his  ears  were  sensitive  to  my  voice,  it  seemed,  and  the  re- 
sponse was  immediate. 

"  Maijorie,  what  is  it?  where  are  you,  dear?"  with  an  instant  spring 
out  of  bed,  and  a  click  of  the  door-latch. 

"  There's  somebody  up-stairs.  Oh,  Chi,  I  am  terribly  fright- 
ened!" 

"  I'U  be  with  you  in  one  moment,  dear."  And,  before  I  could  have 
imagined  it  possible,  he  was  standing  beside  me,  dressed,  and  ready  for 
the  emergency.  I  explained  what  I  had  heard ;  he  went  into  my  room, 
and  listened ;  but  the  mysterious  sounds  had  ceased. 

"  They  have  heard  us  talking,  Chi ;  they  are  keeping  quiet — oh,  what 
shall  we  do  ? "  I  whispered,  nervously. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  a  rat  you  heard,  or  a  oat,"  he  suggested.  '  "  The  old 
garret  is  overhead — isn't  it  ?  " 

"Yes;  but  that  was  no  rat.  It  didn't  scamper;  it  *toiZ — there  it  is 
again." 

The  same  creaking  board  and  stealthy  step ;  then  a  spring,  and  a 
sudden,  startling  crash,  as  if 'some  heavy  body  had  fallen.  I  screamed 
with  aU  my  might ;  iu  spite  of  Chi's  arm  around  me,  I  could  not  control 
the  first  impulse  of  my  terror ;  and  it  was  rather  mortifying  to  have  him 
burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  instead  of  sharing  my  alarm. 

"  It's  a  eat ;  take  my  word  for  it ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Give  me  yom- 
candle,  Marjorie,  and  I'U  hunt  her  out." 

He  snatched  it  from  me,  and  strode  down  the  long  corridor  to  the  at- 
tic staircase.  I  followed,  too  frightened  to  stay  behind,  and  with  some 
sort  of  heroic  idea  of  sharing  his  fate,  whatever  it  might  be ;  and  so 
we  came  together  to  the  door  that  enclosed  the  narrow  stairway  lead- 
ing up  to  the  gaiTet.     It  was  slightly  ajar. 

"  That's  where  puss  squeezed  in,"  said  Chi,  laughing;  and  he  sprang 
up  the  steps,  three  at  a  bound,  I  scrambling  after  as  well  as  I  could,  hav- 
ing no  faith  whatever  in  the  cat,  and  in  deadly  terror  of  some  unseen 
murdei-er.  The  candle  was  the  merest  glimmer  of  light  in  an  immen- 
sity of  blackness ;  it  showed  but  one  step ,  in  advance,  and  in  no  way 
prepared  either  of  us  for  the  approach  of  a  moving  object  that  bounced 
suddenly  against  Chi  in  the  dark,  knocked  the  candle  out  of  his  hands, 
and,  with  a  fierce  plunge,  and  a  flash  of  two  fiery,  frightened  eyes,  went 
scuttling  down  the  stairs. 

Of  course  it  was  the  cat,  but  it's  not  pleasant  to  have  even  a  cat  rush 
at  you  in  the  dark,  and  I  screamed  naturally  enough.  It's  the  first  duty 
of  woman  to  scream  at  such  crises,  and  I  always  do  my  duty.  Even  Chi 
himself  was  startled  out  of  his  composure. 

"  Confound  the  cat ! "  he  muttered.     "  Don't  be  afraid,  Maijorie  I " 


as  I  clung  to  him  in  abject  fear.  "I've  got  a  match,  I'U  light  the  candle 
again." 

"  Oh,  come  down,  do  come  down ! "  I  implored.  "  If  it's  the  oat, 
she's  gone.    There's  nothing  to  stay  for  now." 

"I  want  to  see  what  it  was  that  fell  down  so  heavily,"  he  said;  "but 
you  need  not  go,  Marjorie.  I'll  take  you  down-stairs  to  Jerusha,  and 
come  back  afterward." 

"  And  get  killed  all  alone?  No,  you  sha'n't !  "  I  gasped.  "  I'll  go 
where  you  go." 

"  Come  on,  then,"  he  laughed.  "  I've  no  intention  of  being  killed, 
I  can  tell  you,  though.    I've  too  much  to  live  for  now  I  " 

And,  dark  as  it  was,  he  found  my  lips  some  way,  without  any  diffi- 
culty. The  candle  was  discovered,  after  some  groping,  and  relighted. 
Then  we  went  warily  down  the  black  length  of  the  huge  garret,  Chi 
holding  his  light  aloft,  and  looking  from  right  to  left  for  the  cause  of  the 
crash.  It  was  an  eerie  old  place  by  candle-light ;  an  immense  space, 
divided  only  by  huge  archers  that  supported  the  roof,  and  filled  with  all 
the  heterogeneous  lumber  that  the  many  generations  of  an  old  family 
accmmdate.  There  were  holes  in  the  floor  where  rats  skulked,  there 
were  holes  in  the  loft  where  pigeons  built  their  nests,  flying  in  and  out 
of  the  broken  window-panes.  There  were  old  chests  and  trunks  filled 
with  forgotten  fineries  ;  there  were  rusty  o^d  fire-arms ;  there  were  tables 
and  chairs  of  a  past  dynasty,  in  all  stages  of  dilapidation.  Kothing,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  have  been  disturbed  from  the  repose  of  years,  until  we 
reached  the  extreme  end  of  the  garret,  back  of  the  last  arch. 

There  something  lay  in  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  Chi  shouted  "Eu- 
reka ! "  as  the  yellow  flare  of  the  candle  revealed  an  old  desk  completely 
shattered,  and  a  mass  of  papers  strewn  about  the  wreck. 

"Here's  your  burglar!"  he  cried.  "Now,  Marjorie,  you  can  see 
exactly  how  it  was.  This  desk  has  but  two  legs  left  of  four — that's 
evident,  for  there  are  only  two  in  the  ruins  ;  it  was  tipped  back — so — 
against  the  wall,  and  the  cat  sprung  upon  it  from  this  chair.  Of  course 
it  came  down  with  a  crash — don't  you  see  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  see,"  I  answered,  nervously.  "  Come  away  if  you  are  satis- 
fied.   Don't  stop  in  this  horrid,  spooky  old  pjace  any  longer." 

I  was  not  convinced  yet,  by  any  means,  that  no  evU  agency  had  been 
at  work.  A  dozen  thieves  and  robbers  might  be  hiding  all  around  us ; 
not  to  speak  of  the  Beverly  ghost  that  had  a  right  to  haunt  this  place, 
so  stored  with  rehcs  of  the  past.  I  could  have  no  peace  of  mind  till  I 
was  out  of  it,  and  so  I  was  willing  to  accept  Chi's  theory,  whether  I  be- 
lieved it  or  not.    But  he  was  rummaging  among  the  papers. 

"  I  want  to  see  what  these  are,  first.  Help  me  to  pick  them  up,  Mar- 
jorie." 

"What  can  you  want  of  them?  Old  law-papers,  old  bills,  and  re- 
ceipts.   Do  leave  them,  Chi." 

"Not  I!"  he  answered,  gayly.  "Who  knows  but  we  may  find 
Uncle  Chichester's  will  among  them?  Stranger  things  have  hap- 
pened." 

And  half  laughingly,  half  earnestly,  he  persisted  in  gathering  up 
the  whole  mass,  and,  in  spite  of  my  shaking  terrors,  coolly  waited  to  tie 
them  iu  a  bundle  with  a  bit  of  string  that  lay  conveniently  near. 

"  Nowthen,  Maijorie,"  puttinghis  arm  around  me  again,  to  my  infinite 
comfort — I  was  not  so  mortaUy  afraid  when  I  felt  myself  actually  under 
his  wing  —  "we'll  go  down  and  iuvestigate  om'  discovery.  And  you 
needn't  shiver  so,  little  goose ;  I'U  protect  you  from  your  burglar  and 
your  ghost  too." 

Notwithstanding  wliioh  assurance,  I  was  thankful  when  we  reached 
the  foot  of  the  staircase,  and  shut  and  locked  the  door  behind  us.  StUl 
more  thankful  when,  the  long  corridor  traversed,  we  met  Jerusha  and 
her  husband  at  the  head  of  the  main  staircase,  each  with  a  candle  in  one 
hand  and  a  poker  in  the  other.  They  were  shaking  with  fear,  in  spite 
of  the  pokers,  and  their  old  teeth  chattered  in  their  heads  as  they  poured 
out  questions  and  comments  about  the  disturbance.  , 

"  Nebber  got  such  a  skeer — not  since  ole  mas'r  die,"  Josephus 
cried,  his  old  grizzle-head  shaking  to  and  fro.  "Lord's  sake,  Mas' 
Chi,  what  was  dat  noise?  T' ought  de  ole  roof  was  tum'lin'  on  our 
heads ! " 

"  It  was  nothing  but  a  eat,"  Chi  answered,  cheerfully.  "  You  can  go 
back  to  bed.  Uncle  Joe;  there's  no  robber,  and  nothing  damaged  but  an 
old  desk.  The  cat  knocked  it  down  and  smashed  it,  and  we  found 
these  papers  in  the  ruins.  Now  we  are  going  into  the  Ubrary  to  look 
them  over;  fire  isn't  out  yet,  is  it?  " 

''  No,  honey,  but  Lord  bress  you  !  is  you  sure  dey  ain't  nuffin  wrong 
up  dar  *  "  Jerusha  ejaculated.  "  'Pears  like  'twas  an  awful  noise  for  de 
cat  to  make'." 

"  Why  it  was  a  great  heavy  old  desk,  I  tell  you,"  Chi  exclaimed. 
"  It  was  tipped  back  on  two  legs,  and  I  only  wonder  it  never  toppled 
over  before.  It  was  easy  for  the  cat's  weight  to  upset  it,  and  of  course  it 
made  a  big  noise  when  it  feU." 

"  Was  it  ole  mas'r's  desk  ?"  asked  Jerusha,  eagerly.  "  De  ole  ting 
dat  was  broken  open  when  he  died,  to  find  his  wUl  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  that,"  said  Chi.  "  It  was  a  broken 
desk,  and  it  stood  back  of  the  last  arch,  at  the  far  cud  of  the  gaiTCt." 
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"It's  de  berry  one,  sure's  you're  born,"  Jerusha  cried,  excitedly; 
*'  it  used  to  be  in  his  room,  and  wben  he  was  dyin'  he  tole  de  minister 
his  will  was  in  dat  desk.  Dey  hunted  all  over  for  it — you  know,  Mas' 
Chi — an'  dey  broke  all  de  inside  out  ob  de  ole  desk,  but  dey  nebber 
foun'  no  will.  An'  den  dey  said  he  was  dreamin'  when  he  tole  de  min- 
ister ;  an'  de  ole  desk  was  carried  off  up  garret.  S'pose  'twas  ole  mas'r's 
ghost — Lord,  Miss  Margy  ! " 

Jerusha's  eyes  seemed  ready  to  pop  out  of  their  staring  white  circles, 
and  old  Josephus  shrunk  together  till  he  looked  more  than  ever  like  a 
shrivelled-up  persimmon,  at  this  awful  suggestion.  Even  Chi  was  a 
little  startled;  there  is  a  vein  of  superstition  in  the  bravest  men  ;  and  as 
for  me,  I  lost  all  the  remnant  of  courage  I  had  retained.  I  clung  to  him, 
imploring  : 

"Come  down-stairs,  for  Heaven's  sake,  Chi — somewhere  where 
there's  a  fire  and  a  light,  and  we  can  see  what's  around  us.  I  shall  die 
of  fright  up  hero  ! " 

So  we  went,  and  fresh  logs  were  piled  on  the  smouldering  fire  iu^ 
the  library,  and  blazing  lightwood  knots  sent  their  bright  glow  into 
the  farthest  corners  of  the  spacious  old  room.  Lighted  candles  added 
to  the  brilliance,  and  in  the  cheery  illumination  we  gathered  courage 
again,  and  Chi  began  the  examination  of  his  papers,  which  had  cer- 
tainly acquired  a  very  vivid  interest  for  all  of  us.  Jerusha  was  e\4- 
dently  convinced  that  Uncle  Chichester's  spirit  had  taken  this  method 
of  discovering  the  will  to  us  ;  and  she  was  rather  crestfallen  when  Chi, 
after  running  over  the  papers,  threw  them  carelessly  down  on  a  table,  as 
if  they  were  of  no  importance. 

"Old  love-letters — from  great-grandfather  Hezekiah  Chichester,  to 
great-grandmother  Mildred  Scarborough,"  he  said,  turning  to  me  with 
a  curious  expression.  "Uncle  Chi  might  have  saved  himself  the 
trouble  of  smashing  the  old  desk,  Jerusha,  if  that  was  all  he  had  to 
show,"  he  added  to  her.  "  I  reckon  you'll  have  to  believe  it  was  tlie 
cat,  after  all.  And  you  and  Uncle  Joe  had  best  go  to  bed  again.  1  sliall 
sit  up,  for  my  part,  with  Miss  Marjorie,  and  if  any  thing  huppL-ns 
we'll  let  you  know.    But  I  don't  think  any  thing  wiU." 

Jerusha  demurred  a  little  at  leaving  me  to  sit  up,  and  had  to  linger 
awhile  to  gossip  about  the  missing  wUl,  and  the  search  for  it  when, 
"  ole  mas'r  died,"  and  to  wonder  "  how  deni  ole  papers  could  ha'  got 
into  de  desk  arterward."  But  Josephus  was  anxious  to  lay  his  old  bones 
to  rest  agam,  and  carried  her  ofif  at  last,  to  our  great  relief.  Then  I 
turned  to  Chi  with  an  irrepressible  conviction  : 

"  You've  found  the  will ;  I  saw  it  in  your  eyes.     Oh,  Chi  1 " 

"Yes,  I  have!"  he  acknowledged.  "It  wasn't  just  the  thing  to 
read  it  before  the  old  folks,  but  you  and  I  have  the  right — eh,  Marjo- 
rie? if  anybody  has.  Here  it  is  I  "  producing  a  long  slim  paper  from 
the  heart  of  the  package. 

"  I  should  think  so  ! "  was  my  eager  response ;  and  our  two  heads 
were  soon  bent  over  the  document,  which,  fortunately  for  our  scruples, 
was  not  sealed. 

It  took  us  some  time  to  decipher,  for  the  ink  was  faded  somewhat, 
and  half  a  foolscap  page  was  fiUed  with  legal  formulas  before  we  came 
to  the  body  of  the  instrument.     We  got  to  it  at  last,  though  : 

^^ Igiveandhequeathtomynephew,  Wentworth  Osborne  ChicTiester,the 
lyulkof  all  the 'property  ofwhieli  I  may  die  pomeesed  ;  including  the  manor 
of  Beverly,  with  all  scrip,  honds,  mortgages,  funds  in  bant,  etc.,  etc.  Sub- 
ject only  to  the  following  conditions  :  first,  that  he  shall  pay  io  his  cousins, 
my  nieces,  Marjorie  Denliani  arid  Pamela  Pomonhy,  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  be  equally  divided  between  them  ;  second,  that  he  shall 
marry,  at  or  before  the  age  of  thirty,  an  honest  woman  of  good  birth,  and 
such  good  looks  as  it  may  please  God  to  give  her ;  third,  that  he  shall 
faithfully  bestow  the  following  legacies,  in  the  order,  and  to  the  objects  de- 
scribed below.    And  so  may  God  prosper  him  !  " 

The  legacies  filled  a  long  page,  and  comprised  sums  of  greater  or 
less  amount,  for  servants,  friends,  and  distant  relatives ;  together  with 
bequests  of  certain  old  heirlooms  to  Pamela  and  myself.  We  merely 
glanced  at  these  ;  the  great  fact  of  Chi's  inheritance  of  the  estate 
overbalanced  minor  considerations.  And  yet  neither  of  us  was  greatly 
surprised,  or  altogether  pleased. 

"  It  is  to  keep  up  the  wealth  with  the  old  name,"  said  Chi.  "  That's 
nnderstood,  of  course.  But  I  confess  a  more  equal  division  would  have 
pleased  me  better.  What  right  have  I  to  so  much,  when  you  and  Pam 
have  a  pitiful  five  thousand  apiece?  Between  ourselves,  Marjorie,  I've 
a  great  mind  to  throw  this  bothering  paper  into  the  fire,  and  let  the  de- 
cision of  the  court  stand." 

"  Oh,  Chi  1  but  have  you  any  right? "  I  held  his  hand  back  as  he 
made  a  motion  toward  the  lightwood  blaze.  "  Here  are  all  these  lega- 
cies and  things — they  ought  to  be  attended  to  at  any  rate." 

"  That's  true  ;  I  suppose  I  have  no  right  to  destroy  the  precious  doc- 
ument," he  assented.  "But  there  are  more  ways  than  one  of  getting 
round  a  difficulty,  and,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  Marjorie,  I  shall  not 
leave  the  thing  in  this  shape.  It  doesn't  signify  about  you  " — givinf^  me 
an  unnecessaiy  squeeze — "  but  poor  Pam  must  not  be  robbed  in  this 
way." 

"No,  indeed,  especially  when  she  has  just  been  robbed  of  something 


else,"  I  said,  demurely.  "It  wasn't  my  fault,  really,  though,  Chi. 
Confess  that  I  gave  you  ample  opportunity." 

"Not  much,"  he  laughed.  "Didn't  you  intercept  me  on  my  very 
way  to  her,  make  me  break  an  engagement,  keep  me  prisoner  here  at 
Beverly,  wake  mc  out  of  my  peaceful  slumbers,  and  heap  up  the  meas- 
ure by  getting  me  into  the  tangle  of  this  will  ?  Don't  boast  of  your  ex- 
ploits to-day.  Miss  Denham." 

"Would  you  like  any  of  them  undone!"  I  asked,  mischievously. 
"Because  you  can  go  back  to  Pam  to-morrow,  you  know,  and  I  dare 
say  she  will  forgive  you.    It's  Christmas  Day." 

"  You  don't  deserve  to  have  me  tell  you  a  secret,"  he  said,  pinching 
my  fingers,  which  had  acquired  a  sudden  habit  of  playing  with  his.  "  I'U 
set  you  a  good  example,  though." 

"And  I'll  promise  not  to  follow  it,"  I  answered,  saucily. 

"And  I'll  take  the  risks,"  confidently,  "  that  you  will  follow  it,  witli 
the  first  secret  that  falls  in  your  way.  'This  is  Pam's — can  you  make  a 
guess?" 

"  No — unless  that  she  rejected  you  this  morning." 

"  Little  wretch  !  She  never  had  the  chance" — and  I  was  punished' 
with  another  pinch.  "  There's  no  telling  what  might  have  happened,, 
though — Pam  is  a  great  deal  prettier  than  you,  and  there's  no  compari- 
son as  to  temper — if  she  had  not  told  me  in  the  beginning  that  it  was  no- 
use." 

"  Considerate  of  her,  and  not  in  the  least  vain,"  I  retorted. 

"  Certainly  not ;  only  sensible.  She  took  me  into  her  confidence, 
you  see,  which  you  never  did,  and  told  me  how  her  young  affectiona- 
were  already  engaged.  It's  an  artist  in  New  York — going  to  be  some- 
thing wondcrfid  some  day,  but  in  the  shell  at  present,  and  poor,  of 
course.  It  has  been  Pam's  Uttle  dream  to  go  abroad  with  him,  when 
her  share  of  Beverly  was  realized,  and  set  up  housekeeping  in  a  Eoman 
studio.  It  was  no  use  thinking  of  it  before,  for  you  know  Pam's  inher- 
itance from  her  father  was  very  small.  And  now  comes  this  stupid 
will  to  spoil  plans  ;  but  I'll  manage  that."    " 

I  listened  with  mixed  feelings,  of  which  the  uppermost  and  shortest- 
lived  was  a  selfish  vexation.  Pam  engaged  all  the  while,  and  I  torment- 
ing myself  so  needlessly !  No  wonder  she  called  me  a  fool.  That  little 
bit  of  vanity  overcome,  I  had  room  for  more  generous  feeling,  and  satis- 
fied Chi,  who  had  the  matter  very  much  at  heart,  with  my  expression  of 
sympathy. 

"  You  see  how  much  there  is  at  stake,"  he  went  on  afterward,  "  and 
what  a  beast  I  should  be  if  I  could  think  of  keeping  all  this  money.  Th& 
only  trouble  will  be  to  make  Pam  accept  a  compromise ;  she  is  proud 
and  delicate." 

"That  needn't  prevent  her  from  being  sensible;  and,  considering 
,  that  she  has  some  one  else  to  think  of,  as  well  as  herself,  I  fancy  she'll 
'not  be  stubborn  about  it,"  I  said.  "Let's  look  at  the  will  again,  and 
see  what  these  legacies  are,  and  how  much  the  whole  thing  amounts 

to-!' 

"  Two  hundred  thousand,  Wilcox  told  me  to-day — half  in  real  es- 
tate, half  in  cash,  bonds  and  mortgages,  etc.  And,  by-the-way,  there 
are  three  or  four  valuable  bonds  among  these  papers  here,  answering  to 
some  that  Wilcox  said  were  missing.  It  must  have  been  a  well-contrived 
secret  drawer  in  the  old  desk,  or  else  they  searched  it  very  stupidly. 
What  made  the  old  gentleman  liide  his  will,  I  wonder? " 

"What  made  him  do  queer  things  all  his  life?"  I  answered.  "He 
was  always  odd  as  Dick's  hat-band." 

"Did  you  ever  learn  the  fashion  of  that  Hat-band?"  he  said,  care- 
lessly, unfolding  the  will  again.  We  had  not  really  read  those  inside 
pages,  and  now,  conning  them  together,  we  gave  a  simultaneous  start, 
as  the  ominous  word  "  Codicil  "  met  our  eyes  for  the  first  time. 

"  Ah!  "  said  Chi,  dryly,  with  a  quick  intuition  of  the  truth;  "this 
cuts  the  knot,  I  fancy."    And  he  read  aloud: 

"  After  due  deliberation,  /  repent  of  verifying  Sa-ipture,  and  choose 
not  to  furnish  another  illustration  of  the  saying,  '  To  Jiim  that  hath  shall 
be  given.'  Withdrawing  the  name  of  m/y  nephew,  who  has  sufficient  <f 
this  world's  goods,  I  substitute  that  of  miy  niece,  Pamela  Ponsonby,  whose 
patrimony  is  small,  and  whose  sweet  face  and  winsome  behavior  have  in- 
finitely-cheered the  solitude  of  my  sick-room  during  her  recent  visit.  T 
double  the  portion  of  my  niece  Marjorie,  and  upon  my  nephew  Old  bestow 


"  Well,"  I  £asped,  when  he  finished.  Words  failed  me,  and  I  sim- 
ply stared  at  him  in  blank  dismay.  The  feeling  was  reflected  in  Chi'a 
face  for  half  a  second ;  then  he  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh  of  genuine 
amusement. 

"  The  best  joke  I  ever  heard!  "  he  exclaimed,  fairly  shaking  with 
laughter,  partly  at  the  comiotdity  of  the  whole  thing,  but  equally  at  my 
rueful  countenance.  "  You  and  Pam  are  the  heiresses,  after  all,  and  I'm 
dismissed  with  his  blessing  !  What  will  come  next,  1  wonder  ?  Will 
you  dismiss  rae,  too,  Marjorie  ? "  and  he  snatched  me  up  in  his  arms, 
and  nearly  squeezed  the  breath  out  of  my  body.  I  had  only  voice  enough, 
to  utter : 

"  It's  a  shame,  Chi,  a  horrid  shame  !  " 

But,  if  he  had  crushed  me,  I  would  have  borne  it,  rather  than  let 
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liim  imagine,  for  the  shadow  of  a  second,  that  twenty  codicils  could 
make  any  difference  in  my  love.  Not  that  there  was  any  danger  of  his 
imagining  it,  however.  The  ridiculous  aspect  of  the  affair  seemed  to 
make  more  impression  upon  him  than  any  other.  To  think  how  he  was 
planning  for  Pamela  so  benevolently,  when  all  the  while  Pam  was  mis- 
tress of  every  thing,  and  he  absolutely  disinherited !  He  laughed  until 
the  teai-s  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  I  was  fain  to  join  him  from  the 
sheer  force  of  example. 

The  night  wore  away  rapidly  under  this  new  excitement.  The  need 
of  sleep  was  forgotten,  and,  before  we  thought  of  it,  the  morning  twi- 
light was  glimmering  through  the  imshuttered  windows. 

"  Daybreak,  actually  ! "  Chi  exclaimed,  the  first  to  spy  the  dawn. 
"  And  Christmas  Day,  too — merry  Christmas,  Maqorie  !  " 

"  Merry  Chi'istmas ! "  I  responded — "  if  it  isn't  adding  insult  to  in- 
jury, Chi.    To  lose  a  fortune,  and  get  a  little  simpleton  for  a  wife — " 

"  One  needs  to  be  strong-minded  to  be  JoUy  in  such  circumstances," 
he  interrupted,  finishing  my  sentence  in  his  own  way.  "  I  say,  Mar- 
jorie,  hadn't  I  better  fall  in  love  with  Pam  now  ?  " 

"  She  wouldn't  look  at  you,"  I  said,  seem-ely.  "  She  has  her  for- 
tune, and  she  will  soon  have  her  artist.  You'll  have  to  content  yourself 
with  me." 

"  She's  welcome  to  her  artist — God  bless  him  ! — and  her  fortime, 
too,"  he  cried,  merrUy.  "I  have  my  little  Marjorie,  and  all  the  world 
has  not  her  equal — for  me." 

The  sunshine  was  brUliant  on  the  new-fallen  snow  when  we  galloped 
homeward.  Jerusha  had  given  us  a  bewitching  little  breakfast,  and 
Chi,  in  spite  of  his  disinheritance,  had  made  her  happy  with  two  shining 
gold-pieces,  by  way  of  Christmas-box  for  herself  and  Josephus.  We 
had  all  been  up  to  inspect  the  garret  by  daylight,  and  Chi  had  satisfied 
himself  about  the  secret  di*awer,  the  exact  position  of  which  he  ex- 
plained to  me  elaborately ^g  our  way  home,  though  I  cared  very  little 
about  it,  if  it  must  be  conM|pd.  I  was  thinking  far  more  of  him,  and 
the  new  world  of  love  and  happiness  opening  before  me,  than  of  Uncle 
Chichester  and  his  secret  drawers,  his  wUls  and  codicils.  We  were  rich 
enough  without  Beverly,  and  Pam  was  welcome  to  all  the  benefit  of  our 
discovery,  for  me. 

Bushrod  spied  us  in  the  distance,  and  rushed  to  open  the  upper  gate. 
"  De  folks  dun  got  home,  Mas'  Chi,  an'  missis,  she  feel  dreffvil  'stressed 
'bout  Miss  Margy ;  fought  she  got  lost  in  de  snow;  jes  gwine  to  sen' 
Uncle  Sim  to  look  arter  her." 

"  Get  out  of  my  way.  Bush ;  I'U  make  Polly  ride  over  you,  you  little 
humbug  "—and  I  galloped  on  to  ascertain  for  myself  the  reality  of  Mrs. 
Fanshaw's  distress.  Darlie's  red  frock  was  vivid  against  the  snow,  as 
we  rode  up  to  the  piazza.  She  stood  there  with  her  mother ;  but  Jo- 
sephine and  Pamela  had  disappeared. 

"My  dear  Marjorie,"  Mrs.  Fanshaw  began,  before  I  had  fairly  dis- 
mounted, "I  have  been  exceedingly  anxious  about  you,  and  Chi,  too. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? " 

"My  dear  mother" — Chi  lifted  me  from  the  saddle,  and  carried 
me  bodily  to  Mrs.  Fanshaw — "allow  me  to  present  my  little  wife  to 
you." 

There  was  an  outcry,  of  course ;  but  my  atmt  kissed  me  with  a  good 
giace.  I  don't  think  at  heart  she  was  very  much  astonished.  Darlie 
clapped  her  hands. 

"Oh,  Chi!  I  wonder  who  needs  a  little  wholesome  discipline  now ? 
I'm  sorry  for  Pam,  though." 

"  You  needn't  be.    Pam's  got  the  best  of  the  bargain." 

"  I  wonder  how  ?    Marjorie's  got  ycm^  at  any  rate." 

In  spite  of  their  frequent  sparring,  Darlie  evidently  thought  me  a 
lucky  person  to  get  her  brother — a  piece  of  good  sense  for  which  I  for- 
gave her  many  impertinences. 

"  Marjorie  has  got  me ;  but  Pam  has  got  Beverly,"  he  said ;  and 
Darlie's  eyes  gi'ew  luminous  with  sudden  ctuiosity  and  wonder.  But 
she  never  suffered  herself  to  be  taken  by  surprise. 

"  Beverly,  indeed  !  Marjorie  wouldn't  swap,  PU  bet,"  she  answered, 
cool  and  superior  as  ever.  And  Chi  was  too  amused  to  find  fault  with 
her  "jargon."  As  for  me,  I  kissed  her  promptly,  astonishing  her  more 
by  that  act  than  Chi  had  done  by  his  information. 

"  What  is  it  aU  about  ?  "  Mrs.  Fanshaw  asked,  bewildered.  And  at 
that  crisis  Josephine  and  Pamela,  just  discovering  our  arrival,  came  run- 
ning down-stairs  to  greet  and  scold  and  laugh  at  us,  and  ask  fifty  ques- 
tions, all  in  a  breath.  Chi  was  tempted  to  run  away ;  but  he  stood  it 
bravely,  and,  after  a  while,  we  all  subsided  into  the  parlor  and  a  reason- 
able state  of  quietude,  and,  Chi  being  spokesman,  the  story  of  the  mid- 
night alarm— the  cat  and  the  ghost,  the  wUl  and  the  codicil — was  duly 
related.  There  was  plenty  of  comment  and  outcry,  of  course — was 
ever  a  will  in  the  world  that  satisfied  everybody  ?  Passing  by  that,  it 
was  pretty  to  see  Pamela's  generous  indignation. 

"  If  I  could  have  dreamed  of  such  a  thing,  Chi— surely,  you'll  be- 
lieve me— I  would  never  have  gone  to  make  that  visit,  or  I  would  have 
made  myself  so  cross  and  disagreeable,  that  that  codicil  would  never 
have  been  written.    It  won't  stand,  though ;  I'll  tear  it  off  as  soon  as  I 


get  hold  of  the  stupid  paper,  and  you'll  have  your  own,  Chi,  all  the 
same." 

"  You  can't  do  it,  you  siUy  little  Pam,"  he  laughed.  "  It  would  be 
a  legal  misdemeanor." 

"As  if  I  cared  for  that !  I'll  do  something,  at  any  rate.  Chi,  what 
nonsense  ! "  She  turned  to  him,  with  her  blue  eyes  sparkling,  her  face 
in  a  glow.  "  Do  you  think  so  meanly  of  me  as  to  imagine  that  I  would 
keep  all  that  property?  Would  you  do  it  yourself?  You  know  you 
never  would,  and  it's  hateful  of  you  to  think  such  things  of  me.  I  don't 
care." 

With  which  in-elcvant  conclusion  she  burst  into  tears. 

Chi  put  his  arms  around  her,  and  kissed  her  tenderly ;  but  I  was  not 
jealous,  not  in  the  very  least.  Josephine  came  in  with  something  sen- 
sible, as  usual.  There  was  a  very  practical  vein  in  the  Fanshaw 
family. 

"Why  don't  you  stick  to  the  old  agreement?  Let  Chi  have  the 
house,  and  Pam  the  money,  and  Marjorie  the  family  portraits,  juSt  as 
you  planned  it  all  before  the  will  turned  up.  What's  the  use  of  cry- 
ing, Pam?    It's  late  in  the  day  to  be  grieving  for  Uncle  Chichester." 

Her  droll  tone  provoked  a  burst  of  laughter ;  Pam  giggled  hysteri 
caUy  through  her  tears. 

"  I  wish  Uncle  Chichester  had  been  asleep  1 "  she  exolaimed.  "It's 
just  what  I  want — to  make  an  equal  division ;  but  Chi  is  so  disagree- 
able." 

"Did  he  refuse  to  take  his  share?"  Josephine  asked,  dryly.  "7 
haven't  heard  him." 

And  Pam  seized  Chi's  hands  tragically,  "  Will  you? "  she  cried,  her 
dewy  blue  eyes  appealing  to  his,  her  sweet  mouth  in  dangerous  prox- 
imity. "  Now,  Chi,  you  know  how  happy  I  mean  to  be  one  of  these 
days" — the  loveliest  color  flashing  over  her  face — "  don't  spoil  it  all  by 
being  obstinate  and  disobliging." 

If  I  had  not  perfectly  understood  her  meaning,  it  might  have  been  a 
trial — even  then — to  see  Chi  take  the  kiss  which  those  rosy  lips  invited 
so  unconsciously.  How  could  he  help  it,  when  they  were  so  near  him, 
and  so  exceedingly  pretty  ?  But  it  was  no  treachery  to  me,  or  the  far- 
away artist  either,  to  whom  Pam's  little  heart  turned  with  steadfast  de- 
votion; and  it  was  the  simplest  way  of  signifying  his  consent  to  her 
wish — something  not  so  easy  for  Chi  to  do,  for,  as  he  had  said  of  Pam, 
he  was  both  proud  and  delicate,  and,  to  accept  such  a  gift  from  her, 
even  though  so  clearly  his  right,  cost  him  an  effort. 

It  was  all  settled,  however,  by  that  kiss,  and  afterward  in  due  form 
by  solemn  legal  procedure.  The  estate  was  halved,  not  thirded,  Chi 
and  I  only  counting  one.  The  next  Christmas  Day  found  us  domiciled 
at  Beverly,  where  no  midnight  alarms  troubled  me  again,  and  the  ghost 
of  Uncle  Chichester  did  not  haunt  us,  in  spite  of  the  codicil. 

Pamela  is  abroad  stiU,  as  happy  as  the  sunny  skies  of  Italy  and  the 
fulfilment  of  all  her  sweetest  dreams  ought  to  make  her.  One  of  the 
loveliest  landscapes  that  graced  the  opening  of  the  new  Academy  bore 
her  husband's  name,  and  Chi  and  Marjorie  made  a  special  pilgrimage  to 
New  York  to  see  it. 


THE  MIND  OF  ITALY. 

MrLAU,  September,  1869. 

IT  may  have  been  a  childish  notion,  but  I  certainly  expected  to  see 
quite  a  different  state  of  things  here,  when  I  came  over  the  lovely 
Lake  Maggiore,  by  vineyards,  towers,  and  villas,  of  such  romantic 
beauty,  and  last  Friday  set  my  foot  for  the  first  time  in  Italy.  The 
people,  indeed,  are  a  marked  race,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  as  handsome 
as  the  Swiss  are  plain.  Many,  both  of  the  men  and  women,  have  large 
and  noble  features,  as  if  the  history  of  great  thoughts  and  purposes 
and  deeds  spoke  from  their  lips  and  looked  out  of  their  eyes.  The 
nose  is,  in  many  respects,  an  important  organ,  and  literally  as  well  as 
metaphorically  tells  what  is  within ;  and  Milan  is  full  of  famous 
noses — some  of  them  so  prominent  as  to  admit  of  abridgment,  while 
many  of  them  might  furnish  a  sculptor  with  models  of  the  classic 
proportions  such  as  combine  grace  with  strength,  calmn^s  with 
power.  The  beauty  of  the  women  is  certainly  remarkable,  and  quite 
as  common  to  the  lower  as  to  the  higher  class.  I  have  seen  a  girl 
washing  clothes  in  the  lake,  and  a  stately  lady  walking  with  her  stylish 
veil  along  the  Corso  Victor  Emmanuel,  each  of  whom  would  eclipse  the 
fifty  beauties  that  King  Louis  of  Bavaria  has  transferred  to  his  por- 
trait-gallery as  paragons  of  their  sex. 

The  people  look  somewhat  as  I  anticipated,  but  there  the  resem- 
blance ends.  This  is  not  joyous,  sunny  Italy  in  its  social  temper,  nor 
is  it  the  devout,  emotional,  ecclesiastical  Italy  of  history  and  romance. 
The  Milanese  are  far  more  sedate  than  the  Germans,  or  even  than  the 
Swiss,  and  there  is  little  sign  of  gayety  or  pleasure  in  the  streets  and 
gardens.    They  have,  it  is  true,  one  of  the  largest  theatres  in  the  world. 
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but  it  is  open  oaly  part  of  the  year ;  and,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  adver- 
tisements, the  city  now  amuses  itself  only  at  one  small  theatre,  with  a 
Roman  company,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  popular  concert 
either  in  the  public  halls  or  gardens.  The  gentry  have  not  yet  re- 
turned from  their  villas  on  the  lakes  and  hills,  but  the  populace 
are  here,  and  the  hotels  are  full  of  strangers,  especially  English.  Tet 
all  is  wonderfully  quiet,  and  the  only  excitement  seems  to  be  walking 
at  twilight  in  the  Corso  or  Public  Garden,  and  hearing  occasionally  a 
few  airs  from  a  military  band. 

This  is  a  city  of  churches,  and  numbers  eighty  of  them  to  a  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  census  of  1866,  of  212,240 ;  yet  the  people  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  generally  very  devout ;  and,  although  on  Sunday  I 
went  into  a  great  many  churches,  they  were  not  well  attended,  and 
even  the  cathedral,  the  magnificent  Duomo,  at  the  principal  service, 
was  not  nearly  half  full.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  where 
churches  are  all  the  time  open  we  must  not,  as  in  most  Protestant 
churches,  estimate  the  attendance  by  the  number  present  once  or  twice 
during  the  day,  but  must  allow  for  all  who  come  and  go  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.  Tet,  with  all  this  allowance,  the  Milanese  do  not  seem  to  be  a 
church-going  people,  and  are  greatly  behind  the  Irish  and  the  Southern 
Germans,  and  even  the  Swiss  Catholics,  in  this  respect. 

The  priests  abound  more  than  anywhere  I  have  yet  been ;  yet,  they 
are  not  as  I  expected  to  find  them.  They  wear  the  dress  of  their  caste, 
indeed,  but  with  great  variety  of  form  and  manner ;  and  have  less  the 
air  of  ecclesiastic  subordination  than  of  personal  position,  and  gen- 
eral intelligence  and  character.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  a  good-look- 
ing body  of  men,  and  carry  an  air  of  independence,  that  is  explained 
in  part,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  the  principal  churches  here  have 
funds  wholly  apart  from  the  will  of  the  people  or  of  the  king.  Some 
of  them  have  a  lordly  bearing,  and  I  saw  a  handsome  young  man  walk 
the  street  on  Saturday,  and  hold  his  ample  robes  with  the  grace  of 
Horace  and  the  pride  of  Maecenas.  Public  opinion,  as  I  see  and  hear 
it,  is  not  very  friendly  to  the  priestly  power ;  and  the  enterprise  of  the 
city  tends  toward  science,  popular  education,  and  secular  progress.  Lam- 
poons and  caricatures  against  the  pope  and  the  coming  council  are 
openly  published,  and  sold  at  the  corners  of  the  streets.  Some  of  the 
churches  have  been  converted  into  magazines,  and  I  went  into  a  ven- 
erable sanctuary  the  day  after  my  arrival,  and  found  it  turned 
into  a  wood-shed  ;  and  on  Sunday  I  was  repelled  from  another  by  the 
statement  that  it  was  a  magazine.  Nearly  all  the  churches  that  I 
have  seen,  except  the  cathedral,  have  a  ruinous  look  on  .the  outside, 
even  where  the  inside  is  handsome. and  magnificent.  The  Duomo 
is  more  grand  and  fascinating  than  my  expectation — far  more  of  a 
majestic  poem,  and  less  of  a  fantastic  toy.  The  forty-five  hundred 
statues  have  a  great  meaning,  and  are  an  epic  in  stone  that  rehearses 
the  glories  of  the  Church  in  the  person  of  the  elect  mother.  Dedicated 
to  "Mariae  Nascenti,"  or  to  Mary  giving  birth,  it  sets  her  sculptured 
children  in  every  window,  niche,  pillar,  and  spire.  It  is  a  wonderful 
Mary-plant,  that  buds  and  blossoms  with  her  children,  and  ascends 
ever  to  the  human  form  as  the  crown  of  creation.  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  building  before  seeing  it;  and  on  Sunday,  at  the  eleven 
o'clock  service,  with  the  music  of  organ  and  choir,  it  was  more  be- 
witching than  any  Catholic  sanctuary  that  I  ever  entered.  It  was 
neither  hard  nor  sinful  to  look  upon  that  temple  as  the  home  sanctuary 
of  the  Christian  mother,  and  to  bless  the  motherly  love  which  has 
born  and  bred  souls  in  God  from  the  beginning.  Your  readers  may 
be  reminded  that  this  is  the  largest  church  but  two  in  Christendom, 
and  is  second  only  to  St.  Peter's  at  Eome,  and  the  cathedral  at  Se- 
ville. It  is  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet  long,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  broad,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  high  in  the  nave,  two, 
hundred  and  one  high  in  the  dome,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
feet  to  the  point  of  the  tower.  1  never  felt  its  beauty  so  much  as  on 
Monday  morning,  when,  after  seciug  the  snowy  heights  of  the  Alps 
from  the  tower,  I  saw  a  dwarf  enter  the  splendid  nave,  and  kneel  down 
by  one  of  the  gi-and  columns,  and  mutter  his  prayers  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  that  connected  his  own  grief  with  that  of  the  Divine  Sufferer 
there  enshrined.  It  was  a  blessed  thing  to  know  that  this  twisted  little 
creature  could  take  in  all  that  beauty  as  well  as  we,  and  perhaps  ac- 
cept that  proffered  mercy  more  fully  and  gratefully. 

The  old  Church  of  St.  Ambrose  speaks  of  more  years  and  a  grander 
historic  mission  than  even  the  great  cathedral :  for  on  this  spot 
kings  were  for  ages  crowned ;  here  Ambrose  refused  entrance  to  Theo- 
dosiua,  after  his  act  of  savage  cruelty  at  Thcssalonica,  at  the  vcrv 
gates,  it  is  said,  that  now  remain ;  and  here  young  Augustine,  a  scape- 


grace teacher  of  elocution,  came  to  criticise  the  great  preacher,  some 
fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  found  himself  mastered  by  the  con- 
viction that  made  him  a  mighty  father  of  the  Church,  with  St.  Paul's 
mantle  upon  his  shoulders.  I  was  there  toward  evening,  and  could 
hardly  leave  the  spot,  as  I  felt  the  force  of  the  impressions  that  had 
gone  from  that  pulpit.  Most  of  the  old  building  has  probably  gone  ; 
but  something  of  it  remains,  if  it  is  only  the  tombs  beneath  the  altar. 
But  then  that  old  fire  burned,  perhaps  upon  the  very  site  of  an  ancient 
pagan  temple  of  Bacchus ;  and  over  in  our  new  world  on  a  thousand  al- 
tars of  every  name  that  same  burning  experience  shines  and  glows.  It 
added  not  a  little  to  the  impression  to  read  on  a  marble  slab,  on  a 
house  near  by,  that  Petrarch  lived  there  several  years,  near  1860. 

I  see  no  proof  of  any  great  zeal  for  building  new  churches  or  com- 
pleting old  ones  here,  although  the  Church  of  St.  Ambrose  is  undergo- 
ing restoration.  The  new  buildings  are  more  civil  and  military  than 
ecclesiastical,  and  the  most  interesting  new  edifice  that  I  have  seen 
is  a  new  and  elegant  school-house  that  has  been  built  by  a  society  of 
friends  of  the  industrial  arts,  in  cooperation  with  the  city  government. 
It  is  a  grand  stone  building  with  an  interior  quadrangle  of  three-story 
arcades — more  stately  and  Italian,  but  less  careful  of  room  and  utility 
than  our  pattern  American  school-houses ;  for,  while  here  the  inner 
court  is  magnificent  enough  for  a  palace,  the  rooms  are  small  general- 
ly, and  not  equal  to  our  principal  school-rooms.  As  I  went  over 
the  edifice  yesterday,  it  reminded  me  somewhat  of  the  Cooper  Union, 
although  more  limited  in  number  of  scholars  and  range  of  studies.  It 
seemed  to  aim  mainly  to  educate  the  people  in  the  industrial  arts  ;  and 
models  of  machinery,  chemical  laboratories,  charts,  and  illustrations  of 
geometry  and  physics,  apparatus  for  teaching  weaving  in  silk,  etc., 
filled  the  rooms.  The  scholars  are  from  ten  years  of  age  upward ; 
about  two  hundred  attend  in  the  evening  ttta  November  to  June,  and 
about  one  hundred  in  the  daytime.  In  the  upper  story  there  is  a  nor- 
mal school  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  are  to  become  teachers, 
according  to  the  printed  report.  The  management  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Trades,  with  Count  Taverna  as  president,  a 
board  of  directors,  and  committees  on  chemistry,  commerce,  mechan- 
ics, agriculture,  and  of  collections.  The  capital  fund  at  the  close 
of  1868  was  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  the  expenses 
last  year,  if  I  read  the  Italian  report  correctly,  were  about  fifty  thou- 
sand francs.  How  far  the  city  government  contributes  othA  funds  I 
cannot  positively  say.  This  noble  institution  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
memorable  sign  of  the  tendencies  of  Northern  Italy,  and  I  have  there- 
fore taken  the  pains  to  visit  and  report  upon  it  for  your  Journal. 

No  less  interesting  is  another  institution  of  much  older  date  than 
this  school,  yet  much  under  the  same  influences  of  progress — I  refer 
to  the  Hospital  Maggiore,  that  was  founded  in  1446  by  Francisco  Spora 
and  his  wife,  upon  the  basis  of  their  great  palace,  and  which  is  now 
the  largest  hospital  in  Italy.  It  is  a  considerable  city  in  itself,  having 
four  thousand  inmates,  either  the  sick  or  their  attendants,  and  contains 
within  itself  the  leading  forms  of  city  industry.  Cattle  are  slaughtered 
for  the  table,  wheat  is  ground  by  water-power,  bread  is  backed,  medi- 
cines are  made  by  chemists,  as  well  as  dispensed  by  the  sixteen  apothe- 
caries who  deal  out  three  thousand  prescriptions  on  an  average  daily. 
Between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred  poor  people  come  every  day 
for  advice  and  medicine,  and  twenty-four  physicians,  one  from  each  of 
the  twenty-four  districts  of  the  city,  attend  for  the  purpose.  From 
seventy  to  one  hundred  new  patients  come  in  daily,  and  about  two- 
thousand  three  hundred  is  the  average  number  within  the  wards,  while 
there  are  beds  for  three  thousand  four  hundred.  The  building  is 
erected  around  a  great  central  quadrangle,  with  a  handsome  chapel  in 
the  centre,  and  has  nine  distinct  courts.  I  saw  two  hundred  women  in 
one  cruciform  ward,  and  as  many  men  in  another.  Children  under 
seven  years  of  age  were  in  one  ward,  and  had  dolls  and  playthings,  as 
well  as  nurses.  I  did  not  understand  why  so  many  of  these  little  ones 
had  undergone  surgical  operations,  and  had  legs  or  arms  amputated, 
unless  from  careless  playing  in  the  streets,  or  neglect  by  their  parents. 
In  all,  there  are  twenty-seven  rooms  for  men,  and  as  many  for  women. 
The  laundry  is  a  great  establishment,  with  a  steam-engine  of  ten  horse- 
power, and  the  same  whirling  machine  for  drying  clothes  that  we  have 
at  Lowell,  and  our  large  factories.  The  kitchen  is  equally  stately,  and 
as  clean  as  the  royal  palace  that  I  afterward  visited.  The  huge  cal- 
drons of  massive  copper  shine  like  bright  shields,  and  the  bread  of 
two  kinds,  maize  and  wheat,  is  as  good  as  what  we  have  here  at  the 
best  hotel.  The  Queen  of  Prussia  tasted  and  approved  it,  and  your 
correspondent,  who  ia  one  of  the  sovereign  people  of  America,  did  the 
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same.  In  the  kitchen  there  was  a  very  good  full-length  picture  of  the 
Madonna,  yet  the  institution  did  not  appear  to  be  under  priestly  rule, 
and  I  was  assured  that  the  city  managed  its  funds  of  si.xty  millions  of 
francs,  and  its  revenue  of  three  millions,  while  the  patients  w^re  vis- 
ited by  such  of  the  clergy,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  as  they 
wished.  I  observed  only  one  priest  present  in  one  of  the  wards,  and 
one  woman  also  who  wore  the  badge  of  a  religious  order.  Yet  every  day 
the  offices  of  religion,  of  course,  are  called  for  by  the  dying  as  well  as 
the  sick,  and  the  six  or  seven  bodies  that  were  laid  out  for  the  grave 
in  one  room  expressed  the  average  mortality  of  the  institution. 

Certainly  these  two  institutions  give  an  instructive  and  hopeful 
view  of  the  prospects  of  Milan,  and  the  union  of  science  and  the  arts 
with  true  humanity  must  make  a  new  day  for  Northern  Italy.  The 
soil  is  fruitful,  and  the  grapes,  chestnuts,  figs,  apples,  pears,  and  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  in  the  markets  and  carts,  show  that  Nature  is  not 
backward ;  yet  Intelligent  citizens  complain  that  the  rich  lock  up  their 
money,  instead  of  investing  it  in  profitable  industry,  and  there  is  no 
good-will  among  the  Milanese  toward  the  government  of  Victor  Emman- 
uel, although  thay  do  not  seem  to  know  exactly  what  they  want.  I 
hoped  to  have  some  light  on  the  subject  from  the  editor  of  the  able 
journal,  the  Perseve)-ama,  to  whom  I  have  a  good  introduction,  but  he  is 
absent  at  Kome,  and  I  am  grateful  to  our  excellent  American  consul. 
Mr.  William  Clarke,  for  his  kind  attention.  He  is  a  man  of  culture 
as  well  as  character,  and  is  evidently  respected  by  the  best  people 
here.  I  cannot  but  think  that  Northern  Italy  has  much  in  common 
with  our  America,  and  that  the  old  Germanic  Lombard  race  has  left 
here  the  seeds  of  a  vigor  that  is  akin  to  that  of  our  own  Germanic 
fathers.  The  province,  Lombardy,  of  which  Milan  is  capital,  numbers 
3,104,838  inhabitants,  and  bears  its  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the 
640,000  soldiers  .which  ij^e  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  24,368,787  in- 
habitants, supports.  Happy  are  we  with  our  only  forty-eight  thcw- 
sand  standing  army  to  our  some  forty  million  people !  Happy  are 
we  that  we  are  one  nation  with  a  small  standing  army,  instead  of 
two  nations,  or  a  dozen,  that  must  keep  a  huge  force  to  prevent  our 
being  torn  in  pieces  by  quarrelsome  and  grasping  neighbors ! 

CHRISTIMAS  COMES  AGAIN. 


LET  me  be  merry  now,  'tis  time, 
The  season  is  at  hand 
For  Christmas  rhyme  and  Christmas  chime ; 
Close  up,  and  form  the  band. 

The  winter  fires  still  burn  as  bright, 

The  lamp-light  is  as  clear, 
And,  since  the  dead  are  out  of  sight, 

What  hinders  Christmas  cheer  ? 

Why  think  or  speak  of  that  abyss 

In  which  lies  all  my  Past  ? 
High  festival  I  need  not  miss, 

While  song  and  jest  shall  last. 

We'll  clink  and  drink  on  Christmas  Eve, 
Our  ghosts  can  feel  no  wrong ; 

They  revelled  ere  they  took  their  leave — 
Hearken,  my  Soldier's  Song : 

'The  morning  air  doth  coldly  pass. 
Comrades,  to  the  saddle  spring ; 
The  night  more  bitter  cold  will  bring 
Ere  dying — ere  dying. 
Sweetheart,  coine,.  the  parting  glass. 
Glass  and  sabre,  clash,  clash,  clash. 
Ere  dying — ere  dying. 
Stirrup-cup  and  stu-rup-kiss — 
Do  you  hope  the  foe  we'll  miss, 
SweethearE)  for  this  loving  kiss, 
Ere  dying — ere  dying  !  " 

The  feasts  and  revels  of  the  year 

Do  ghosts  remember  long  ? 
Even  in  memory  come  they  here  ? 

Listen,  my  Sailor's  Song : 


'  0  my  hftarties,  yo  heave  ho  ! 
Anchor's  up  in  Jolly  Bay — 
Hey! 

Pipes  and  swipes,  hob  and  nob — 
Hey! 

Mermaid  Bess  and  dolphin  Meg, 
Paddle  over  Jolly  Bay — 
Hey! 

Tars  haul  in  for  Christmas  Day, 
For  round  the  'varsal  deep  we  go  ; 
Never  church,  never  bell. 
For  to  tell 
Of  Christmas  Day. 
To  heave  ho,  my  hearties  0  ! 
Haul  in,  mates,  here  we  lay — 
Hey ! " 

His  sword  is  rusting  in  its  sheath. 

His  flag  furled  on  the  wall ; 
We'll  twine  them  with  a  holly-wreath. 

With  green  leaves  cover  all. 

So  clink  and  drink  when  falls  the  eve  ; 

But,  comrades,*  hide  from  me 
Their  graves — I  would  not  see  them  heave 

Beside  me,  like  the  sea. 

Let  not  my  brothers  come  again, 

As  men  dead  in  their  prime ; 
Then  hold  my  hands,  forget  my  pain, 

And  strike  the  Christmas  chime. 

Elizabeth  Stoddaed. 


GEORGE  BOUGHTOlSr. 

A  PAINTER  of  sentiment,  simple,  true,  unforced,  never  betrayed 
into  sentimentality,  never  morbid  or  unreal,  but  a  painter  of  sen- 
timent because  he  is  a  man  of  a  fine  and  responsive  organization,  of 
a  gentle  and  tender  nature,  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  men.  He  is  as  sel- 
dom found  among  painters  as  a  Sterne  or  a  Lamb  or  an  Irving  among 
writers.  Men  who  mistake  feebleness  for  delicacy,  and  afi'ectation  for 
sentiment,  are  common  enough.  An  obtuse  man  condemns  both  alike, 
because  he  does  not  discriminate  between-  them.  We  should  take 
such  a  man  with  some  little  hesitation  before  the  paintings  of  Mr. 
George  Boughton,  and  they  would  probably  be  a  test  whether  he  were 
hopelessly  insensible  to  a  sweet  minor  sentiment,  or  responsive,  like  a 
human  being.  No  living  painter  is  more  charmingly  a  painter  of  sen- 
timent than  Mr.  George  Boughton.  He  has  just  fallen  short  of  power 
in  his  pictures  of  sentiment — power  such  as  we  find  in  Burns's  songs. 
Bums  had  a  richer  and  more  impetuous  organization.  But  sentiment 
such  as  you  find  in  Tennyson's  "  Tears,  idle  tears,"  yet  without  Ten- 
nyson's sense  of  rare  and  curious  and  elaborate  beauty,  we  find  in 
Mr.  George  Boughton's  pictures.  And  Mr.  Boughton  is  a  humorist, 
withal ;  as,  witness  his  "  Interminable  Story,"  which  represents  an 
aged  gossip  with  her  old  cotton  umbrella,  holding  the  attention  of  a 
submissive  and  placid  peasant  mother,  at  the  church-porch,  while  the 
little  girl  of  the  latter  plucks  her  mother's  skirt.  The  face  of  the  old 
woman,  as  .an  example  of  expression,  would  have  done  credit  to  Ho- 
garth or  Wilkie. 

Mr.  Boughton  is,  we  believe,  a  native  of  Wales.  He  came  to  this 
country  when  very  young,  and  began  the  practice  of  painting  in  Al- 
bany. He  was  one  of  a  group  of  young  and  middle-aged  men  devoted 
to  art,  who  have  since,  or  had  then,  distinguished  themselves — a 
group  which  numbered  two  sculptors,  Palmer  and  Thompson,  the 
landscapists,  William  and  James  Hart,  and  lq.ter.  Homer  Martin.  Mr. 
Boughton  has  always  been  highly  thought  of  by  those  who  knew  him, 
and  he  is  called  "  a  fellow  of  infirute  jest." 

It  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Boughton  never  made  a  poor  exhibition 
in  New  York.  His  pictures  have  always  had  something  in.  them — 
something  well  rendered,  and  something  personal ;  they  were  not  an 
imitation  of  another's  work ;  and  we  may  say,  iu  passing,  strictly  speak- 
ing there  is  no  reason  for  a  man  to  paint,  if  he  fails  to  have  a  personal 
conception  of  Nature  and  life.    Mr.  Boughton's  pictures  had  a  purpose. 
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CHRISTMAS  MORNING   IN    BRITTANY. 
From  the  original  Picture  by  Gborob  H.  Bouohtok.    By  permissiou  of  Sheppard  Gandy, 
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often  a  story  ;  and  they  never  expressed  any  thing  too  strong  or  strange 
for  the  somewhat  timid  taste  of  distrustful  American  art-lovers.  Mr. 
Boughton  was  represented  first  in  New  Tork  by  a  little  picture  sent 
to  the  Academy  Exhibition,  when  it  was  held  over  what  was  then  Dr. 
Chapin's  church,  on  Broadway.  It  was  the  year  young  Shattuck  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  studies  of  grasses,  when  young  Coleman 
seemed  to  be  the  romantic  poet  of  our  landscapists.  The  pathos  of 
time  and  change  are  in  these  recollections  to  some  of  our  best  men. 
Then  Georo-e  Boughton,  of  Albany,  sent  a  little  picture  of  an  old  man 
walkinf  under  the  falling  leaves  of  the  fading  autumn  woods.  It  was 
not  a  striking,  but  it  was  a  touching  little  picture.  Later,  he  sent  to 
the  Tenth  Street  Academy  Exhibition  a  "  Winter  Twilight,"  which  was 
a  new  picture  in  American  landscape  art.  Mr.  Church,  the  artist,  showed 
a  "cnerous  appreciation  of  Mr.  Boughton's  work :  he  bought  the  pic- 
ture •  and,  for  the  time  being,  Mr.  Boughton's  reputation  as  a  painter 
of  winter  twilights  was  made.  But  for  the  force  and  versatility  of  his 
talent,  he  woiild  have  been  kept  at  painting  "  Winter  Twilights  "  until 
now,  just  as  Mr.  McEntee  has  been  kept  at  painting  November  land- 
scapes— just  as,  when  a  man  has  learned  to  tell  a  good  story  with  per- 
fect art,  he  is  continually  asked  to  repeat  it.  However,  Mr.  Boughton 
soon  went  abroad,  to  Paris,  then  to  Ecouen,  a  French  village,  distin- 
guished as  the  tome  of  Frere.  A  great  many  excellent  people  wil- 
fully made  themselves  stupid  enough  to  say  Mr.  Boughton  imitated 
Frfere,  when  he  only  painted  similar  subjects,  and  the  same  models, 
but  always  with  a  different  touch,  and  always  manifesting  a  different 
sense  of  color. 

After  a  year  or  more  of  study  at  Ecouen,  Mr.  Boughton  started  on 
his  way  to  this  country,  but  stopped  in  London  for  a  brief  time,  and  sent 
several  pictures  to  the  Royal  Academy,  which  at  once  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  London  critics  and  English  art-lovers.  Since  then,  Mr. 
Boughton  has  made  his  home  In  England,  having  won  for  himself  a 
place  among  the  young  and  active  men  in  English  art.  Occasionally 
we  get  examples  of  his  work,  and  these  examples  always  charm  us, 
and  refresh  our  memory  of  one  of  the  best  modem  painters  whom  we 
persist  in  claiming  as  an  American  painter,  although,  strictly  speak- 
ing, he  belongs  to  no  country  as  a  painter ;  for  he  is  not  English  by 
his  style,  but  French ;  he  is  not  French  by  his  sentiment,  but  English. 
His  "  Winter  Twilights,"  the  most  original  of  his  pictures,  are  the 
outcome  of  his  American  experience.  But,  better  than  all  distinc- 
tions that  may  be  made  in  this  case,  is  the  distinction  that  we  irmsl 
make  for  George  Boughton,  that  is,  he  is  a  foet.  Boughton  is  a 
poet-painter— not  a  mediocre  painter  who  writes  verses,  nor  a  good 
painter  who  writes  bad  verses  ;  but  an  artist  who  has  the  poetic  sense, 
who  is  never  vulgar  nor  Incongruous,  but  one  who  has  a  fine  percep- 
tion of  the  fitness  of  things,  and  is  truly  human.  Boughton  never 
paints  under  the  idea  of  art  for  art,  but  of  art  as  a  means  of  expres- 
sion for  human  sympathies.  We  think  him  and  call  him  the  most 
charming  and  interesting  and  genuine  of  any  of  the  minor  poet- 
painters — not  impressive  like  Millet,  nor  impassioned  and  comprehen- 
sive like  Delacroix,  but  true,  simple,  and  sw?et. 


HINTS  FROM  SAINTE-BEUVE. 

FATHER  LACOBDAIBE. 

AMONG  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Father  Hyacinthe,  no  one 
obtained  greater  celebrity  during  life,  nor,  dying,  left  behind 
him  a  more  brilliant  reputation  for  pulpit  oratory,  than  the  silver- 
tongued  Dominican  whose  name  appears  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  French  Church  can  point  with  pride  in  modern  times  to  a  band 
of,gifted  men,  under  whose  skilful  cultivation  the  flower  of  traditional 
eloquence  seemed  to  take  root  and  bloom  again  with  all  its  former 
loveliness.  Some  of  these  might  equal  Lacordaire  in  earnestness  of 
speech  and  heart,  in  power  to  sway  captive  congregations,  by  the 
charm  of  sympathetic  unctuousness  ;  but,  in  loftiness  of  flight  and 
boldness  of  idea  ;  in  coining  nicely-adapted  expressions  that  fascinated 
by  their  very  novelty ;  in  liveliness  and  peculiarity  of  gesture ;  in 
wealth  of  language,  flashing,  bHming,  ghttering  ;  in  adorning  all  with 
bright  pictures  taten  from  a  happy  imagination,  or  with  rhythmic 
harmonies  drawn  from  the  treasury  of  the  Muses — he  stood  without 
a  rival,  and  bore  the  palm  alone.  Though  his  tuneful  voice  is  now 
silenced  in  the  grave,  while  the  majestic  arches  of  Notre-Dame  have 
resounded  again  as  their  fluttering  echoes  caught  inspiration  from  the 
tongue  of  his  distinguished    successor,-  multitudes  who  hung  with 


breathless  pleasure  on  his  words  still  live  to  testify  (for  he  only  died 
the  other  day)  that  the  high  praise  compelled  from  a  critical  genera- 
tion was  neither  exaggerated  nor  undeserved. 

The  early  life  of  a  prominent  preacher  is  apt  to  be  one  of  secluded 
study,  presenting  few  points  of  interest  to  the  investigator  attracted 
by  the  glow  of  subsequent  fame.  In  looking  over  Father  Lacordaire's 
career,  however,  we  find  subject  for  speculation  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
first  educated  for  the  bar,  and  afterward  changed  the  silk  gown  of  the 
advocate  for  the  serge  trappings  of  a  rigid  monastic  order.  There- 
fore, before  entering  into  au  examination  of  his  oratory,  let  us  refer 
to  his  parentage,  birth,  and  boyhood,  in  order  the  better  to  understand 
how  and  when  this  extraordinary  change  of  profession  took  place. 

He  was  born  in  1802,  near  Chatillon,  on  the  Seine.  His  father  was 
a  medical  man,  who  established  himself  at  this  place  after  serving  with 
Kochambeau,  in  America,  during  the  Revolutionary  War ;  he  gained 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  community  among  whom  he  settled, 
and  was  most  worthily  remembered  by  them  long  after  his  death  ;  he 
was  evidently  a  man  of  note,  and  well-to-do  in  the  world.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  a  recorder,  or  register,  in  the  Parliament  of  Burgundy. 
This  lady,  besides  fulfilling  all  the  other  duties  of  a  thrifty  housewife, 
made  him  the  father  of  four  sons.  The  youngest  of  these  sons  be- 
came a  captain  of  cavalry.  The  eldest  obtained  some  celebrity  as  a 
naturalist,  made  four  expeditions  to  South  America,  and  finally  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Liege. 
Another  son  was  an  architect  and  engineer.  The  second  son,  Henry, 
was  destined  to  become  the  famous  Dominican  whose  career  we  are 
now  tracing. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  such  details  might  be  passed  over  as 
useless  or  trivial.  It  is  of  high  importance  to  demonstrate  that  the 
spreading  foliage  of  Lacordaire's  fame  was  but  the  healthy  offshoot  of 
an  honest  parent  stem,  solidly  rooted  in  hereditary  worth.  When  the 
flashing  gift  of  eloquence  descended  upon  him  like  a  tongue  of  fire, 
the  Heaven-sent  inspiration  found  a  fitting  altar  to  kindle  and  illumi- 
nate. Then  the  willing  censer  yielded  its  sweetest  perfume,  and  the 
smoking  holocaust,  with  circling  wreaths  that  widened  as  they  rose, 
filled  the  vast  interval  between  earth  and  sky. 

From  1810  to  1819,  young  Henry  Lacordaire  pursued  his  studies  at 
the  Lyceum  of  Dijon,  little  dreaming  there,  in  the  native  place  of  Bos- 
suet,  in  full  view  of  the  hill-side  where  St.  Bernard  was  bom,  that  the 
day  would  ever  come  when  he  would  assert  an  equal  title  and  wear  an 
equal  coronet  with  those  renowned  princes  of  the  intellect.  Without 
much  trouble,  he  carried  off  all  the  prizes.  He  began  to  write  a 
tragedy,  like  many  another  embryo  rhetorician,  and  on  one  occasion 
performed  the  part  of  Achilles  to  the  Agamemnon  of  one  of  his  school- 
mates, where  they  appeared  dressed  as  infantry  soldiers,  and  played 
for  ready  money. 

He  was  always  an  ardent  patriot,  and  felt  keen  sympathy  for  the 
disastrous  suffering  that  spread  through  France  after  the  fall  of  the 
empire. 

When  he  became  student-at-law  in  Dijon,  he  was  soon  noted  for 
the  power  of  speech  displayed  in  those  discussions  which  constantly 
took  place  between  the  students  and  the  younger  members  of  the  bar. 
He  dabbled  in  poetry,  too,  sometimes,  and  produced  verses  which,  we 
are  told,  were  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  merit. 

Admitted  to  the  bar,  he  came  to  Paris  about  1822,  and  began  to 
practise  with  some  success.  His  ambitious  spirit,  however,  was  not 
satisfied ;  he  longed  to  spread  his  wings  and  soar  away  to  more  genial 
and  loftier  regions.  Strong  within  his  bosom,  he  felt  the  restless 
longing  of  his  generation.  "At  twenty-five  years  of  age,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  a  gallant  spirit  only  seeks  some  noble  cause  to  die  for ;  and 
implores  Heaven  and  earth  for  a  fitting  opportunity !  Love  is  then  all- 
powerful."  For  a  time  he  adopted  the  opinions  of  Voltaire,  like  many 
young  men  of  that  period ;  a  Deist,  but  not — and  note  this  well — 
skeptical  or  indifferent;  even  Vhile  an  unbeliever  in, religion,  his 
power  of  argumentative  deduction  was  always  clean  and  clear.  His 
waS.one  of  those  peculiar  minds  that  will  stop  at  nothing  short  of  a 
solution  to  the  problems  that  present  themselves — straightforward, 
prompt,  and  decided.  He  found  the  mode  of  life  he  had  adopted  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  his  eager,  thirsty  spirit.  While,  to  all  appearance, 
he  was  occupied  with  musty  documents  and  law-papers  in  his  office, 
he  was  in  reality  tossed  and  struggling  in  the  surges  of  a  mental 
whirlpool.  This  went  on  till  1824,  when  his  family  heard  with  sur- 
prise that  he  had  suddenly  quitted  his  position  at  the  bar,  and  entered 
the  theological  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice. 
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If  we  examine  carefully  the  history  of  most  conversions,  we  shall 
generally  find  that,  however  sudden  they  were  in  appearance,  they 
were  preceded  by  a  certain  course  of  reasoning  which  led  gradually 
to  the  result.  The  argument  pursued  by  M.  Lacordaire  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Society  is  a  necessity.  Christianity  is  necessary  to  society ;  for 
by  it  alone  can  social  order  be  maintained,  and  society  itself  brought 
to  perfection.  Therefore,  Christianity  must  be  true  ;  not  merely  rela- 
tively and  politically  true,  as  many  are  ready  to  admit,  but  true  with  a 
truth  that  emanates  from  God,  and  bears  the  seal  of  His  divinity  upon 
it.  Any  other  sort  of  truth  would  be  secondary  to  this,  and  to  sup- 
pose such  possible  would  be  to  insult  God,  and  degrade  the  relation 
of  man  to  his  Creator. 

Thus  we  see  that  his  belief  in  society  led  him  to  belief  in  re- 
ligion. His  mind  began  the  process ;  his  eager  hea.rt,  thirsting  for 
truth,  continued  it,  till,  almost  before  he  was  aware  of  it  himself,  the 
winfs  of  his  genius,  that  had  so  long  beaten  the  prison-bars  of  doubt, 
expanded  wide,  and  wafted  him  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 

When  he  left  the  world  to  enter  a  seminary,  he  did  n'ot  leave  be- 
hind him  that  love  of  liberty  he  had  acquired  from  infancy.  On  the 
contrary,  he  retained  it  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  gave  evidence 
of  it  as  soon  as  he  began  to  attract  public  attention. 

About  1830,  he  became  connected  with  M.  de  Lammenais,  the 
famous  abbe-editor  of  The  Future.  This  journal  boldly  disavowed  the 
doctrine  that  there  was 'a  necessary  connection  between  church  and 
state — a  doctriue  then  all-powerful  at  the  court  of  the  Restoration — 
but  to  which  these  young  and  enthusiastic  thiukers  refused  to  yield 
implicit  belief 

The  work  undertaken  by  Lammenais  and  his  collaborators  finally 
drew  upon  them  the  disapprobation  of  the  Holy  See  ;  while  the  others 
submitted  reluctantly,  Lacordaire,  obedient  to  the  last,  complied  with 
the  wishes  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  without  murmuring  and 
without  hesitation. 

About  this  time,  too,  he  distinguished  himself  in  a  trial  before  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.  He  was  one  of  three  individuals  accused  of 
having  opened  and  conducted  a  school  without  complying  with  the 
necessary  legal  regulations.  The  charges  made  by  the  attorney-gen- 
eral were  parried  by  Lacordaire  in  a  nervous  impromptu  speech,  where 
he  exhibited  both  the  shrewdness  of  the  advocate  and  the  oratorical 
vehemence  of  the  preacher. 

In  1834,  he  gave  a  series  of  discourses  at  Stanislaus  College,  and 
there,  when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  his  hearers  were  made  aware 
of  his  mighty  power  to  sway  an  audience,  and  public  attention  was 
more  closely  directed  to  his  remarkable  talents,  till,  in  1835,  Monsei- 
gneur  de  Quelen,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  advanced  him  still  further  in 
the  successful  career  he  had  begun,  by  opening  to  him  the  first  pulpit 
in  the  capital,  that  of  Notre-Dame. 

Since  the  days  of  Fleury,  of  JIassillon,  and  of  Bourdaloue,  a  new 
generation  had  arisen,  with  new  aspirations  and  ideas,  to  satisfy 
which  the  old  classic  style  of  former  writers  and  orators  was  not  suffi- 
cient. A  new  school  of  poets  and  authors  had  sprung  up,  responsive 
to  the  call  of  the  impulsive  generation,  and  boasted  in  its  ranks  such 
men  as  Chateaubriand,  De  Maistre,  and  Lammenais ;  but  till  this  time 
no  preacher  had  appeared.  When  Father  Lacordaire  rose  in  the  pulpit 
of  Notre-Dame,  his  audience  bowed  submissively  before  his  nervous, 
novel  eloquence,  and  acknowledged  that  the  hitherto-vacant  place  had 
found  a  fitting  occupant.  "  The  Church,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  dilated 
upon  the  change  and  confusion  incident  to  that  period,  "  the  Church 
must  now  summon  to  her  aid  a  style  of  preaching  which  it  is  difficult 
to  define  in  exact  terms,  so  multiform  are  the  errors  to  be  overcome, 
so  various  the  minds  to  be  convinced,  but  which  may  be  called  the 
true  style  of  the  Apostles.  Beneath  the  sun  of  each  succeeding  cen- 
tury, the  old  serpent  of  error  shifts  his  glittering  coat,  and  appears 
invested  with  other  colors.  ThereforCj  the  weapons  of  tlie  preacher 
must  vary  in  form,  becoming  now  as  supple  as  the  ignorance  they 
would  fain  enlighten,  now  as  subtle  as  the  errors  they  strive  to  over- 
throw, and  these  weapons,  to  prove  effective,  must  ever  be  kept  bright 
and  sharp.  Rhetorically-balanced  sentences,  constructed  with  all  the 
skill  of  art,  will  not  avail  unless  they  serve,  above  every  thing  else,  to 
inculcate  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God.  Let  us  imitate,  then,  the 
glowing  faith  of  St.  Paul,  whose  earnestness  carries  conviction  to  our 
senses,  though  he  expresses  himself  sometimes  in  ungrammatical 
Gre'ek ;  let  us  attain  our  object,  though  we  may  speak  Greek  as  badly 
as  did  the  Apostle." 

Lacordaire  pressed  his  arguments  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  young 


men  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  language  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
using  themselves,  and  startled  them  by  his  knowledge  of  their  inmost 
thoughts.  "  You  !  "  he  cried  to  the  crowd  that  blocked  the  cathedral 
aisle,  "  you  pretend  to  come  here  to  listen  to  the  word  of  God,  while 
your  hearts  are  swollen  with  pride !  You  know  that  you  come,  not  to 
hear,  but  to  criticise — not  as  scholars,  but  as  judges !  " 

And  then  these  judges  of  twenty  years  of  age  heard  with  astonish- 
ment their  own  style  of  language,  their  own  sentiments,  images, 
metaphors,  ideas — nay,  the  very  poetry  they  loved  and  wrote — flung 
back  at  them  from  the  pulpit  with  terrible  effect.  Lacordaire's  pre- 
vious life  in  the  world  served  him  in  good  stead  now.  He  knew  the 
men  of  his  century  from  actual  association,  and  could  direct  his  bat- 
teries at  their  weakest  points.  In  this  lay  his  great  power ;  for,  it 
must  be  confessed,  his  logic  was  often  feeble  ;  the  chain  of  his  rea- 
soning often  lacked  a  link ;  he  would  play  upon  words ;  he  would  in- 
vent definitions,  and  then  make  them  prove  what  he  pleased ;  hia 
rapid  imagination  would  skip  from  the  summit  of  one  fact  to  the  top 
of  another,  and  never  note  the  valley  between ;  he  would  fly  over  his- 
tory, taking  a  bird's-eye  glance  at  whatever  suited  his  purpose,  then, 
collecting  widely-divergent  circumstances,  assemble  them  all  in  one 
focus  with  the  burning-glass  of  his  eloquence. 

It  was  his  knowledge  of  the  weaknesses  and  wants  of  the  spring- 
ing generation  that  surrounded  him  that  gave  him  bis  greatest  powei: ; 
and  he  found  warm  allies  in  the  kindling  imaginations  and  touched 
hearts  of  crowded  youthful  audiences.  His  facile  finger  touched  the 
note  just  at  the  right  time,  just  hard  enough,  to  make  the  organ  of 
humanity  breathe  a  responsive  assent.  His  language  was  often  satu- 
rated with  poetic  appeals,  which  softened  the  senses  and  prepared 
them  to  receive  the  sterner  teachings  that  followed  with  unquestioning 
acquiescence. 

"  God,"  he  said,  on  one  occasion,  "  has  bestowed  upon  His  Church 
this  inestimable  gift  of  love ;  and  love,  sooner  or  later,  must  touch  all 
hearts,  for  all  hearts  are  liable,  at  some  time,  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow.  Misfortune  is  king  on  this  earth,  and  sways  an  imperious 
sceptre  here  below.  Therefore,  the  Church  can  advance  with  confi- 
dence on  her  lofty  mission,  and  conquer  the  world  by  this  winning  in- 
fluence of  love ;  for  she  may  extend  her  power  wherever  tears  are 
shed,  and  tears  are  shed  everywhere.  Tears  are  the  universal  heritage 
of  the  human  race.  Tears  are  so  natural  to  us  that  they  would  flow 
involuntarily  from  deep  and  mysterious  sources — even  were  there  no 
other  cause  for  them — by  virtue  alone  of  that  wonderful  sadness  which 
lurks  everlastingly  in  every  human  breast." 

Three  men,  in  times  past,  rendered  the  French  pulpit  illustrious — 
Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  Massillon. 

The  sermons  of  Bossuet  have  gained  increased  reputation  for  him 
since  his  death  ;  for,  during  his  life,  they  were  somewhat  eclipsed  and 
lost  in  the  fame  he  acquired  by  other  pursuits.  Bourdaloue  and  Mas- 
sillon ranked  in  their  time  as  masters  in  the  art  of  preaching.  Mas- 
sillon, with  his  rich  development  of  subject,  his  learned,  ingenious 
eloquence,  has  still  charms  for  the  reader,  but  wearies  at  last  by  some- 
thing in  his  style  that  savors  of  tedious  flatness.  Bourdaloue  may  be 
taken  as  the  most  favorable  specimen  of  tliis  grave  and  ponderous 
style  of  preaching.  He  opened  his  subject  with  admirable  precision  ; 
his  arguments  were  healthy,  solid,  exact ;  but  he  wanted  brilliancy  of 
imagination  to  enliven  his  discourses,  and  power  of  vivid  description 
to  compel  attention  and  keep  the  mind  of  his  hearer  from  becoming 
fatigued.  Now,  Bourdaloue  possessed  too  much  of  those  very  quali- 
ties which  were  wanting  in  Father  Lacordaire.  But  the  latter  never 
fatigued  his  audience.  Trumpet-tongued,  he  challenged  attention 
from  the  outset,  then  dealt,  right  and  left,  flashing  sword-strokes  of 
oratory  that  left  him  master  of  the  field,  even  if  he  did  not  succeed 
in  capturing  his  bewildered  opponents.  Thus  passed  two  years.  Then 
Father  Lacordaire  suddenly  left  Notre-Dame — as  suddenly  as  once  be- 
fore he  had  abandoned  his  office  and  law-books — and  went  to  study  at 
Rome.  There  he  entered  the  order  of  St.  Dominie,  and,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  it  was  in  the  white  habit  of  a  Dominican  preacher. 
His  actions,  as  well  as  his  language,  seem  often  to  have  been  dictated 
by  sudden  impulse — perhaps,  in  the  successful  commander-in-chief  of 
an  army,  it  would  have  been  termed  happy  inspiration — which  induced 
him  thus  abruptly  to  break  ofi'  from  one  course  of  life,  even  in  full 
tide  of  success,  and  adopt  another,  without  knowing  to  what  result  it 
would  lead.  It  was  certainly  an  experiment  attended  with  considera- 
ble risk  to  the  reputation  he  had  already  gained,  to  ally  himself  with 
an  order  that  had,  if  report  be  true,  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
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cruelties  of  the  Inquiaition,  and  fomented  the  crusade  against  the  Al- 
bigenses.  He  risked  losing  the  support,  too,  of  the  powerful  rival 
ooler  of  the  Jesuits.  In  1841,  he  reappeared  in  the  pulpit  of  Notre- 
Dame.  WhateTer  may  have  been  his  doubts  as  to  the  effect  of  his 
change  of  life  upon  the  popular  mind,  those  doubts  were  pleasantly 
solved  by  the  anxious  multitudes  who  still  pressed  to  listen  to  his 
teaching. 

In  184Y,  he  delivered  a  funeral  oration  over  General  Drouot  in  the 
cathedral  at  Nancy,  and  produced  an  address  which  will  bear  compari- 
son, now,  even  with  those  masterpieces  of  sombre  eloquence  pro- 
nounced over  Conde  and  Turenne.  General  Drouot  was  the  son  of  a 
baker  at  Nancy ;  from  this  humble  position  he  had  risen  by  his  own 
merits.  So  prudent  and  unassuming  was  his  demeanor,  so  simple  his 
tastes,  so  great  his  acquirements,  so  correct  his  habits,  that  Napoleon 
used  to  call  him  "  the  Philosopher  of  the  Grand  Army."  Lacordaire 
described  the  sufferings  and  struggles  of  his  boyhood,  then  painted  in 
glowing  contrast  the  brilliancy  of  his  after-life : 

"  The  fondness  young  Drouot  manifested  for  study  induced  his 
parents  to  allow  him  to  attend  school  at  a  very  early  age ;  but  this 
was  not  to  interfere  with  other  less  agreeable  duties  at  home.  Return- 
ing from  his  lessons,  he  had  to  carry  round  bread  to  his  father's  cus- 
tomers, or  attend  to  the  business  of  the  shop.  In  the  evening,  the 
light  was  put  out  early,  to  save  expense,  and  the  poor  young  student 
considered  himself  lucky  when  there  was  sufiicient  moonlight  to  en- 
able him  to  go  on  reading.  At  two  in  the  morning,  work  was  resumed 
by  the  glimmer  of  a  sluggish,  smoky  latnp,  which  often  went  out  be- 
fore sunrise.  Then  the  studious  boy  would  creep  to  the  open  door  of 
the  oven,  and,  thus  obtaining  a  rude  apology  for  daylight,  pore  over 
the  classic  pages  of  Livy  or  Julius  Ctesar. 

"  So  passed  his  childhood.  Tet  the  memory  of  that  childhood 
lingered  in  his  mind  forever.  It  was  not  lost  amid  the  roar  of  mighty 
battle-fields,  where  he  directed  successful  batteries ;  nor  was  it  effaced 
as  he  wandered,  adorned  with  the  insignia  of  military  rank,  among 
the  imperial  splendor  of  the  Tuileries.  Are  you  astonished  at  this  ? 
Do  you  wonder  what  charm  could  lurk  in  the  memory  of  an  humble 
home,  and  hang  round  the  recollection  of  a  laborious  boyhood  ?  I  will 
teU  you.  It  was  the  charm  of  innocence,  of  obscurity,  of  poverty ; 
for,  sheltered  by  this  triple  buckler,  he  had  grown  up  brave  and  hardy 
as  a  child  of  ancient  Sparta — nay,  I  should  rather  say,  as  a  true  child 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  divine  grace,  which  poured  its  inherent 
beauty  upon  his  boyish  heart  in  that  pious,  humble  home,  never  de- 
serted him  in  after-years,  but  guided  his  maturer  footsteps  back,  at 
last,  to  the  spot  whither  he  had  so  often  turned  in  thought  with  happy, 
grateful  remembrance." 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  trace  Father  Lacordaire's  career,  and 
give  some  idea  of  his  peculiar  style.  For  a  shsrt  time  after  the  Eevo- 
lution  of  '48,  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly,  but  soon 
resigned  that  position,  as  though  conscious  that  his  power  to  benefit 
his  fellow-men  was  better  employed  in  the  pulpit  than  the  forum.  He 
continued  to  preach  and  to  attract,  til),  one  day,  toward  the  close  of 
1861,  the  sad  news  spread  throughout  the  Christian  world  that  the 
golden  bowl  of  his  eloquence  was  broken  at  the  fountain,  and  that  the 
tones  of  tis  persuasive  oratory  would  thrUl  the  sobbing  multitude  no 
more.  The  departure  of  a  great  genius  from  among  us  is  like  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun.  Men  wander  about  gloomily  in  the  twilight,  and  gaze 
wistfully  at  those  fading  splendors  which  linger  among  the  clouds 
to  remind  them  of  the  brilliant  luminary  they  have  lost. 


AK"  INCroENT  OF  THE  LATE  WAR. 

A  CLERGYMAN  in  Lexington,  Virginia,  who  served  as  a  chaplain 
in  the  Confederate  army,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
late  civil  war,  sends  us  an  account  of  the  following  strange  incident, 
which,  he  assures  us,  may  be  depended  on  as  strictly  true : 

Among  the  Confederates  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  forces,  was  a  young  private  of  good 

family  named  F ,  from  the  mountain  region  of  Virginia.     He  was 

a  boy  at  school  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  abandoned  his  studies  to 
shoulder  a  musket  in  the  army  of  General  Lee.  He  was  shot  through 
the  lungs  at  Antietam,  and,  after  lying  for  a  long  time  on  the  field,  was 
carried  to  a  Union  hospital,  and  tenderly  cared  for  by  a  Maryland  sur- 
geon attached  lo  the  Northern  army,  under  whose  skilful  treatment 
the  young  Virginian  soon  became  convalescent.     The  Marylander  con- 


ceived a  strong  liking  for  his  patient,  and,  procuring  his  release  on 
parole,  took  him  to  his  own  house,  where  he  rem^ed  in  comfort  and 
security  until  he  was  exchanged,  when  he  returned  to  the  Confederate 
army. 

Some  time  later  in  the  war,  the  Maryland  surgeon,  while  with  his 
regiment  in  Virginia,  got  separated  from  his  comrades,  and,  being  cut 
off  from  rejoining  them  by  Early's  cavalry,  took  to  the  woods  to  avoid 
capture,  and  wandered  for  several  days  among  the  forests  and  moun- 
tains, until  he  became  utterly  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  hunger.  In 
this  desperate  strait,  he  resolved  to  apply  for  help  at  the  first  house  he 
should  come  to,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  arrested  and  consigned  to  a 
rebel  prison.  He  soon  reached  a  dwelling  of  the  better  class,  in  which 
he  found  at  home  an  intelligent-looking  lady  and  several  small  children. 
He  made  himself  known  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Union  army,  and  asked 
for  food  and  shelter.  The  lady  replied  that  a  Federal  surgeon  had 
been  very  kmd  to  her  son  while  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  for  his  sake  she 
would  do  what  she  could  for  the  stranger.  This  remark  led  to  mutual 
inquiries  and  explanations,  from  which  the  Marylander  learned  that  the 
house  to  which  he  had  thus  accidently  wandered  was  the  home  of 

young  F ,  his  patient  from  the  field  of  Antietam  !     It  may  easily 

be  imagined  that  he  was  warmly  welcomed  to  its  hospitalities,  and 
provided  in  due  time  with  the  means  of  regaining  the  Union  lirles '  in 


THE   TRAPPER'S    CHRISTMAS    CAROL. 

THE  daring  enterprise  exhibited  by  the  professional  hunter,  in  the 
pursuit  of  fur-bearing  animals,  is  but  little  known.  Long  before 
the  southern  and  more  hospitable  portions  of  our  continent  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  footsteps  of  civilized  man,  the  vast  regions  stretching 
out  from  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  toward  the  North  Pole,  were 
threaded  by  the  fur-hunters,  who,  under  the  imposing  title  of  the  "  cou- 
■riers  of  the  woods,"  left  the  settlements  about  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  bark  canoes,  reached  the  actual  heart  of  the  conti- 
nent, the  inhospitable  shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  This  journey  accom- 
plished, the  cold  of  approaching  winter  congealed  the  streams,  and 
covered  the  earth  with  snow.  Then  the  voyageur  transformed  himself 
into  the  hunter  and  trapper,  and,  armed  with  his  trusty  rifle,  buried 
himself  up  in  the  deepest  and  most  inhospitable  forests,  inhabited 
alone  by  wild  game.  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  these  hardy,  adventurous 
men,  who,  more  than  seventy  years  ago,  crossed  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  chain,  and  then,  following  the  banks  of  what  ia 
now  known  as  Frazer  River,  descended  until  he  reached  the  rock-bound 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  where  he  inscribed  upon  the  eternal  granite — 

"A,  Mackenzie,  akrived  pkom  Cakada  by  land,  22d  July,  1792." 

But  the  majority  of  hunters  have  little  else  than  courage  or  a  taste 
for  solitary  life  to  recommend  them.  The  class  is  recruited  from  al- 
most all  civilized  nations,  and  includes  many  men  who  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  some  great  domestic  calamity,  or  who  have  fled  from  justice, 
and  find,  away  from  the  haunts  of  civilized  man,  a  repose  nowhere  else 
accorded  to  them.  Selecting  a  place  favorable  for  their  business,  they 
make  their  lodge  under  some  shelving  rock,  or  build  a  burrow  in  the 
open  ground,  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  themselves,  and  store  the 
peltries  they  gather  up  through  the  hunting-season.  For  long  months 
they  have  no  exeitenxent  but  danger ;  the  constant  glare  of  the  snow, 
produces  semi-blindness ;  the  sameness  and  coarseness  of  their  food 
bring  on  scurvy ;  and  often  they  find  themselves  buried  beneath  a 
mountain  snow-drift,  their  futile  efforts  to  escape  from  which  fre- 
quently ending  in  death. 

When  successful,  the  hunter  secures  as  rich  prizes  the  skins  of 
the  black  bear,  the  wolverine,  the  pine  marten,  the  weasel,  otter,  red 
fox,  lynx,  and  ice-hare.  But  there  is  one  animal  the  hunter  hates, 
because  of  its  destruetiveness,  its  want  of  any  commercial  value,  but 
especially  for  its  cruelty  in  success,  and  its  cowardice  under  even  imagi- 
nary disaster— we  allude  to  the  wolf.  This  animal  is  held  to  be  without 
a  redeeming  trait,  if  we  except  the  satisfaction  it  affords  the  hunter  to 
devote  him  to  destruction. 

The  scene  presented  by  our  illustration  tells  its  own  story.  The 
savory  viands  of  a  cooked  meal,  that  steams  up  from  the  hunter's 
lodge,  together  with  bits  of  effective  bait,  that  have  been  with  ma- 
icious  intent  scattered  here  and  there  upon  the  surface  of  the  snow 
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have  attracted  an  immense  drove  of  these  ravenous  creatures,  and 
their  starved  stomachs  make  them  howl  with  impotent  anger  when 
they  discover  that  there  is  no  living  victim  or  dead  carcass  to  appease 
their  insatiable  appetites.  This  is  the  lonely  hunter's  only  Christmas 
carol,  and  it  affords  him  great  delight  to  hear  the  evidences  of  miserv 
and  suffering  among  his  most  despised  enemies.  Steahng  out  with  his 
riBc,  he  will  certainly  lay  one  formidable  monster  low,  and,  if  the  beast's 
companions  are  not  too  frightened  by  the  catastrophe  to  run,  they  may 
possibly  turn  upon  their  wounded  companion  and  rend  him  piece- 
meal, to  satisfy  their  thirst  for  blood. 

With  the  first  opening  of  spring,  these  hardy  adventurers  gather 
up  the  products  of  their  winter's  work,  and,  reaching  the  open  streams 
by  tlie  aid  of  birchen  canoes,  soon  strike  the  large  rivers,  at  the  mouths 
of  which  are  situated  the  traders'  forts.  The  sight  of  human  beings 
for  the  instant  destroys  their  reserve,  and  they  give  themselves  up  to 
rude  mirth  and  coarse  enjoyments,  among  which  are  pony,  boat,  and 
foot  racing,  shooting  at  marks,  jumping,  wrestling,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  indulgence  in  whiskey,  which  is  frequently  followed  by  fights, 
and  the  waste  of  their  hard-earned  money.  Such  is  the  history  of  the 
majority  of  these  reckless  men. 

The  "  free  trapper  "  considers  himself  a  superior  man  to  the  "  hire- 
ling," who  is  a  constant  employe  of  a  fur-company,  and  in  his  wild  way 
shows  his  independence  by  his  proud  Ijearing  and  senseless  extrava- 
gance.    Having,  after  his  fashion,  enjoyed  his  brief  season  of  repose, 


and  probably  in  debt  to  the  "  trading-station  "  for  his  equipments  for 
a  new  hunt,  he  leaves  the  gay  revels  of  the  frontier  post,  a^d  again 
plunges  into  the  silent  wilderness,  to  live  for  months  alone,  with  no 
companions  but  the  wild  animals  he  sacrifices  as  game.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular life,  and,  to  denizens  dependent  for  happiness  upon  the  excite- 
ments of  a  metropolitan  city,  difficult  to  appreciate  or  understand. 

THE    WOMAN    OF    BUSINESS. 

A  NOVEL. 

BY   THE   AUTHOR    OF    "  THE    BACHELOR    OF   THE   ALBANY." 

CHAPTER  XXXVI.— THE  FESTIVITIES  AT  POXDEN.  AND  WHO 
GRACED  THEM.  HOW  IIRS.  UPJOHN  WAS  USED  IN  HER  OWN 
HOUSE,  AND  HOW  MR.  COSEE'S  PROMOTION  SPOILED  HER  AP- 
PETITE. 

When  the  gayety  once  commenced  there  was  plenty  of  it.  If  Mrs. 
Upjohn  loved  any  thing  more,  it  was  state  and  importance,  and  she 
now  began  to  make  herself  really  felt  as  the  great  lady  of  the  country. 
Suddenly  she  now  blazed  forth  as  Mrs.  Rowley  Upjohn  Rowley  of  Oak- 
ham. People  lengthen  their  names  as  they  grow  great;  the  worid 
smiles  at  first,  but  it  acquiesces  at  last ;  it  being  worth  nobody's  while 
to  ask  questions. 
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The  party  now  in  the  house,  besides  Lord  Stromness,  consisted  of 
the  two  Miss  Lovibonds,  a  pair  of  rattling  beauties  whose  faces  were 
all  their  fortunes  ;  they  were  invited  because  such  girls  were  necessary 
to  attract  the  kind  of  men  Mrs.  Upjohn  wanted.  Heavy  men  enough 
they  were,  Heaven  knows  ;  so  much  so  that  Captain  Motley,  a  heavy 
drao-oon,  and  one  of  the  heaviest,  was  a  star  among  them ;  and  it 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  say  in  what  his  starriness  consisted, 
except  that  he  changed  his  costume  five  or  six  times  a  day.  There  was 
Mr.  Bittern,  -too,  with  a  beak  and  voice  like  a  macaw's,  and  whose  sole 
merit  was  a  knack  he  had  of  saying  unpleasant  things,  with  the  ah:  of 
meaning  nothing  particular.  There  was  also  a  Mr.  Strangeways,  who 
never  knew  anybody,  but  knew  everybody's  brother  or  cousin ;  and 
Mr.  Paul  Pickford,  a  relative  of  the  Rowleys,  who  passed  his  life  with 
a  cin-ar  in  his  mouth,  on  the  lookout  for  something  under  Government. 
Paul  happened  once  to  be  at  a  house  where  Mrs.  Rowley  was  staying, 
and  one  day,  in  taking  a  short  cut  across  the  lawn,  where  the  ground 
was  marshy,  he  got  himself  into  a  mess.  Mrs.  Rowley,  who  saw  him 
from  a  window,  exclaimed,  "  Paul  has  got  into  something  at  last." 

There  was  also  Colonel  Bungalow,  a  dreary  old  Indian,  who  had 
killed  a  tiger,  and  made  every  one  wish  that  the  brute  had  killed  him ; 
and  Mr.  Greenwich,  a  would-be  astronomer,  who  lounged  about  half 
asleep  aU  the  day,  but,  as  soon  as  the  sun  set,  was  as  lively  as  a  bat, 
came  out  with  a  telescope  under  his  arm,  and  insisted  on  teaching  the 
ladies  the  names  of  the  stars,  and  showing  them  Jupiter's  belts,  with- 
out being  very  particular  whether  the  planet  was  Jupiter  himself  or 
Venus.  This  scientific  gentleman,  with  Mr.  Bittern  and  the  Indian, 
was  quartered  at  the  hotel. 

The  ladies,  besides  the  Lovibonds,  included  a  keen  corpulent  card- 
playing  dowager,  Mrs.  Rollick,  well  known  in  every  Continental  casino, 
and  her  niece.  Miss  Bracken,  a  buxom  botanist,  with  a  specialty  for 
lichens  and  ferns ;  there  was  also  Mrs.  Rous,  a  bustling  widow,  who 
controlled  the  arrangements  of  every  house  she  was  in,  if  her  usurpa- 
tion was  for  a  moment  brooked ;  Miss  Tucker,  tall,  thin,  and  thirty, 
with  blue  spectacles,  and  the  march  of  a  drum-major;  and  little  Mrs. 
St.  Ives,  from  the  Land's-End,  who  knew  all  the  cromlechs  in  the 
shice,  and  had  the  story  of  the  "  Nine  Merry  Maidens  "  at  her  fingers' 
ends. 

Several  femilies,  too,  whose  houses  were  within  practicable  dis- 
tances, were  now  beginning  to  come  down  to  their  seats ;  so  that  there 
were  soon  young  people  enough  for  balls  and  archery  meetings,  and  all 
the  amusements  that  require  a  large  muster.  In  short,  there  was 
promise  of  dissipation  enough  to  glut  even  Mrs.  Rowley  Upjohn,  who 
grew  brighter  daily,  as  did  her  daughter  also,  who  was  beginning  to 
see  Lord  Stromness  with  her  mother's  eyes,  and  get  reconciled  to  his 
years  and  whiskers.  His  lordship,  on  his  part,  without  being  demon- 
strative, was  behaving  as  well  as  any  mother  could  wish,  and,  except 
that  Mr.  Bittern  every  now  and  then  made  untoward  allusions  to  fam- 
ily matters,  Mrs.  Upjohn's  feUcity  was  perfect  as  long  as  she  was  al- 
lowed to  be  mistress  in  her  own  house.  But,  unfortunately,  the  suc- 
cess of  Mrs.  Upjohn's  hospitalities  depended  on  all  occasions,  as  well 
as  this,  much  less  on  herself  than  on  her  guests.  Parties  in  country 
houses  are  managed  in  as  many  different  ways  as  parties  in  politics, 
and  it  is  not  always  the  nominal  head  who  rules.  Some  people  have 
the  good  sense  to  leave  their  guests  to  amuse  themselves,  only  provid- 
ing the  means  (horses,  carriages,  boats,  bilhards,  etc.),  as  well  as  they 
can.  Others  insist  on  being  supreme  imder  their  own  roofs,  but  in 
this  case  all  depends  on  the  tact  and  taste  with  which  the  supremacy 
is  maintained.  As  long  as  Mrs.  Upjohn  took  the  reins  she  miscarried 
deplorably ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  she  was  always  obliged  to  resign  the 
box,  and  allow  a  faction  of  her  guests  to  order  every  thing,  which  they 
generally  did  in  secret  committees,  generally  held  after  breakfast,  at 
which,  if  the  lady  of  the  house  had  been  present,  she  would  often  have 
heard  remarks  that  were  not  flattering. 

One  particular  morning,  for  instance,  after  the  company  had  been 
not  many  days  assembled,  it  would  not  have  gratified  Mrs.  Upjohn  to 
have  heard  such  a  discussion  as  the  following : 

"  This  won't  do  at  aU,"  said  Mrs.  Rous,  "  if  we  are  to  stay  here  for 
two  or  three  weeks.  I  have  no  notion  of  coming  down  to  breakfast 
at  any  hour  I  am  ordered.  Dinner  is  another  thing,  of  course ;  but  I 
won't  be  rung  down  to  breakfast." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Mrs.  Ives,  "  though  I  always  like  to 
comply  with  the  mistress  of  the  house." 

"  The  matron  of  the  establishment,  you  mean,"  said  Mr.  Bittern, 
subduing  his  scream  to  an  audible  whisper. 
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"  Fie,  Mr.  Bittern  ! "  said  Mrs.  Rollick  ;  "  remember  walls  have 
ears ;  and,  besides,  she  really  does  act  the  lady  surprisingly  some- 
times." 

"  And  there's  another  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Rous,  authoritatively ;  "  why 
shouldn't  we  have  coffee  on  the  terrace  on  a  fine  evening,  instead  of 
sitting  in  a  stupid  circle  in  the  drawing-room  ? — after  all,  this  is  not 
Windsor  Castle." 

"  Let  us  have  it  on  the  terrace  to-night,"  said  several  voices. 

"  You  shall,"  said  Mrs.  Rous ;  "  I  take  it  on  myself." 

"  And,  Mrs.  Rous,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Rollick,  "  when  you  are  about 
it,  could  you  not  manage  to  get  poor  Captain  Motley  a  rubber  before 
dinner  ?  " 

"  One  word  for  Motley  and  two  for  herself,"  murmured  Mr.  Bittern, 
but  not  in  a  tone  for  Mrs.  Rollick  to  hear. 

"  I'll  see  about  that  too,"  said  Mrs.  Rous.  "  Oh,  in  a  day  or  two, 
I  hope,  we'U  get  things  right.  After  all,  to  do  her  justice,  she  is  not 
hard  to  manage ;  one  has  only  to  tell  her  that  such  a  thing  is  done  in 
one  grand  house,  and  such  a  thing  in  another,  that  they  do  this  at 
Trentham,  and  that  at  Knowsley,  and  you  can  make  her  do  any  thing. 
I  think  I  can  promise  you  and  Captain  Motley  your  rubber  before  din- 
ner." 

"  Oh,  don't  think  of  me  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Rollick,  who  was  just 
the  most  inveterate  whist-player  in  England ;  "  but  the  poor  captain 
always  looks,  about  six  o'clock,  as  if  he  were  going  to  hang  himself, 
and  I  know  it's  for  want  of  his  innocent  rubber.  "We  never  play 
higher  than  half-sovereigns." 

"For  my  part,"  said  Mr.  Bittern,  "I  have  every  thing  I  want  ia 
this  house,  except  freedom  of  speech." 

"  Oh,  really,  Mr.  Bittern,  I  never  should  have  expected  you  to  make 
that  complaint,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Ives. 

"  And  why  not  ?  I'm  positively  tongue-tied.  I  never  was  in  a 
house  where  so  many  topics  are  tabooed,  or  where  there  seem  to  be 
so  many  cupboards  and  a  skeleton  in  every  one  of  them." 

"Tou  tongue-tied,  indeed ! "  said  Miss  Lovibond ;  "do  let  me  cut 
the  string."     And  she  ran  over  to  him  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 

"  Hush,  hush ! "  said  Mrs.  Rollick,  raising  her  finger. 

"  The  matron  coming  ?  "  said  Mr.  Bittern. 

"  Hush ! "  said  Mrs.  Rous. 

And  the  sweeping  in  of  Mrs.  Upjohn  broke  up  the  committee. 

If  Mr.  Bittern's  tongue  was  tied  in  the  morning,  it  was  rather  too 
loose  at  night  for  the  comfort  of  his  hostess.  But,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  trod  on  her  corns  on  this  occasion  without  malice  prepense. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  all  day,  Mr.  Bittern  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Rous,  as  soon  as  they  sat  down  to  dinner. 

"  Strolling  about,"  he  replied  ;  "  and  I  had  an  adventure.  I  was 
really  in  a  most  daugerous  situation." 

"  Fell  among  thieves  ! "  said  Miss  Bracken. 

"  Worse,"  said  Mr.  Bittern  ;  "  among  beauties.  I  came  upon  a  gang 
of  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  river — three  bouncing  rosy  country 
girls,  with  the  delicious  name  of  Cosie.  Really,  Mrs.  Upjohn,  we  must 
petition  you  to  ask  them  to  your  next  dance." 

Mrs.  Upjohn  pretended  not  to  hear,  but  Miss  Upjohn  gave  Mr.  Bit- 
tern to  understand  that  the  Cosies  were  not  people  to  be  invited ;  they 
were  only  retired  tradespeople  from  London. 

"  But  when  the  father's  a  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county,"  said 
Mr.  Bittern.  *" 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn,  "  you  are  misinformed ;  Mr.  Cosie  is  no 
such  thing." 

"  I  can  only  say,"  said  Mr.  Bittern,  "  that  my  authority  is  his  own 
daughters ;  he  has  just  been  appointed." 

Nobody  at  the  table  could  understand  why  Mrs.  Upjohn  was  so  an- 
noyed as  she  was  by  this  seemingly  unimportant  event.  Her  face  sud- 
denly assumed  that  black  look,  and  her  eye  flamed  with  that  sinister 
expression,  which  they  had  not  worn  for  some  tune,  at  least  before 
company.  However,  she  controlled  the  busy  member  until  she  was 
alone  in  her  dressing-room  with  her  daughter,  when  the  evening  was 
over.  There  she  indulged  it  with  her  usual  freedom,  attributing  Mr. 
Cosie's  promotion  to  Mrs.  Rowley's  influence,  and  ending  by  declaring 
that  her  husband  should  never  wear  his  uniform  of  D.  L.  again. 

Another  exasperating  incident,  even  more  exasperating,  happened 
not  long  after,  but  it  will  be  related  more  properly  in  connection  with 
the  events  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII.— LORD  STROMNESS    GOES   RABBIT-SHOOTING. 

SIR.  APiNAUD  PREACHES  AN  ODD  SERMON,  AND  MRS.  UPJOHN 

GIVJSS  A  PICNIC. 

There  being  nothing  now  to  interfere  with  his  rabbit-shooting, 
Lord  Stromness  tooli  his  gun  one  fine  morning,  and,  accompanied  by 
three  other  men  of  the  party,  went  over  to  the  islands.  The  best 
shooting  was  on  the  island  where  Aniaud  had  quartered  himself.  His 
hut  was  situated  on  a  narrow  plateau  of  heath  and  gorse,  both  now  in 
high  bloom.  A  wall  of  lofty  rocks  sheltered  it  on  one  side,  while  the 
other  sloped  sheer  down  to  the  sea,  which  on  the  calmest  of  summer 
days  breaks  on  that  coast  in  musical  thunder.  The  path  the  sports- 
men followed  on  landing  led  them,  after  some  time,  to  the  wall  of 
rocks,  through  a  cleft  in  which  it  wound  upward,  by  a  sort  of  rude 
spiral  stair,  until  you  gained  the  top  of  the  gorge,  and  stood  right 
over  the  hut,  or  shed.  Except  for  a  slender  column  of  smoke,  nobody 
would  have  suspected  the  existence  of  a  human  habitation  in  such  a 
spot,  for  it  was  as  solitary  as  it  was  wild ;  the  dwellings  of  the  natives 
being  on  another  side  of  the  island.  Among  the  crags,  as  they  as- 
cended, Lord  Stromness  and  his  friends  got  some  shots,  and  bagged  a 
few  conies,  after  which  they  descended  toward  the  hut,  the  door  of 
whiui  stood  open ;  but  there  was  no  one  there.  They  looked  in,  and 
were  greatly  surprised  at  what  they  saw.  On  a  rude  table  in  the  mid- 
dle lay  a  gun  and  powder-flask,  a  pocket  telescope,  a  Bible  which  was 
open,  several  other  books,  and,  what  surprised  them  most  of  all,  some 
letters  were  l)"ing  about  in  a  lady's  hand.  The  floor  was  covered  with 
coarse  matting,  tae  walls  were  merely  whitewashed,  the  furniture  of 
the  most  modest  kind,  the  only  wardrobe  was  a  rope  slung  across  the 
hut,  from  which  hung  all  the  raiment  the  owner  probably  had  beyond 
the  clothes  on  his  back.  On  a  slow  peat-fire  simmered  a  pot,  which 
sent  forth  a  savory  smell,  as  if  something  like  an  Irish  stew  was  in 
preparation  for  the  dinner  of  the  luxurious  proprietor. 

"  Very  extraordinary,"  said  Lord  Stromness,  "  at  once  so  wild  and 
so  civilized.     I  only  wish  the  master  of  the  house  were  at  home." 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  could  sit  down  and  dine  with  him,"  said  Captain 
Motley;  "  that  mess  smells  so  welt;  he  seems  to  take  good  care  of 
himself,  great  a  divine  as  he  is." 

"  Let  us  leave  him  a  brace  of  rabbits,"  said  Lord  Stromness,  "  and 
proceed  ;  we  may  possibly  meet  this  singular  personage  on  our  walk." 

They  left  the  place,  and  wandered  here  and  there  through  the 
bracken  and  purple  heath,  enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  isle  too  much 
to  do  the  rabbits  much  harm ;  but  for  some  time  not  a  human  being 
appeared.  At  length,  near  the  top  of  a  granite  ridge  which  ran 
across  the  island,  Captain  Motley,  whose  sight  was  the  best  of  the 
party,  descried  a  remarkable  figure,  which  he  pointed  out  immediately 
to  his  companions.  Whoever  it  was,  his  back  was  turned  to  the 
sportsmen ;  he  seemed  to  have  climbed  the  ridge,  and  to  be  now  about 
to  go  down  on  the  other  side. 

"  He's  a  giant,"  said  Lord  Stromness,  "  we  ought  to  have  left  him 
all  the  rabbits." 

"  Hermit,  or  pirate,  or  whatever  he  is,"  said  the  captain,  "  how  he 
strides  along,  and  how  lustily  he  smoTses ;  what  a  cloud  he  sends  out 
at  every  puff!" 

Arnaud,  for  of  course  it  was  he,  was  soon  hidden  from  them  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  it  took  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  gain  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  themselves.  When  they  did,  they  saw  a  curious 
and  striking  spectacle. 

On  a  number  of  huge  stones,  arranged  in  a  small  irregular  semi- 
circle, and  probably  one  of  the  countless  Druidical  monuments  of  the 
county,  were  seated  some  twenty  or  thirty  people  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages,  probably  the  majority  of  the  wild  population  of  the  island. 
In  front  of  this  uncouth  audience,  on  a  block  more  elevated  than  the 
others,  sat  Arnaud  with  one  leg  across  the  other  in  a  careless,  loun- 
ging, conversational  posture,  still  smoking  his  pipe  energetically,  but 
talking  powerfully  between  the  puffs,  and  evidently  riveting,  both 
by  his  speech  and  gesticulations,  the  attention  of  his  hearers  in 
a  marvellous  way.  Some  of  them  were  smoking  too,  but  the  pipes 
of  many  had  gone  out  in  the  earnestness  of  their  listening. 

The  sportsmen  held  their  breath,  with  curiosity  and  interest,  and 
gradually  approached  the  spot.  They  were  observed  by  all  without 
any  interruption, 'either  of  Arnaud's  talk  or  of  his  hearers'  attention. 

It  was  a  kind  of  conversational  sermon,  or  lecture,  he  was  deliver- 
mg  in  this  odd  fashion,  and  they  soon  discovered  that  the  pipe  itself 
was  supplying  him  with  quaint  but  striking  illustrations  of  the 
lessons  he  wished  to  enforce. 


"  It  was  once  a  green  leaf,"  he  told  them,  the  weed  that  stuffed 
their  pipes ;  "  such  was  all  flesh,  such  the  state  of  man — to-day  green 
and  flourishing,  to-morrow  cut  down  and  withered.  When  you 
smoke,  my  friends,  think  of  your  mortality.  And  when  you  knock 
the  ashes  out  of  your  pipes,  as  they  fall  t(J  the  ground,  and  mix  with 
the  dust,  think  of  it  again,  for  your  dust  returns  to  the  earth  also. 
Let  us  take  another  lesson  from  our  pipes.  See  how  foul  they  soon 
grow  within,  and  must  be  cleansed,  or  they  are  only  fit  to  be  flung 
away.  So  it  is  with  ourselves — foul  with  evil  thoughts  and  evil 
passions,  until  the  words  of  truth  awaken  the  conscience,  or  until 
God  touches  our  hearts.  Think  of  aH  this,  good  people,  when  you 
smoke.  Again :  this  tobacco,  given  us  for  our  use  and  comfort,  is 
but  a  small  plant,  but  let  it  remind  us  that  a  great  plant  likewise 
was  cut  down  for  our  advantage — a  divine  plant,  no  less  great  than 
the  Vine  of  the  heavenly  vineyard,  the  Vine  of  God's  own  husbandry, 
planted  in  His  mercy  for  us,  and  cut  down  for  our  eternal  wel- 
fare." 

Here  he  stopped  to  rekindle  his  pipe,  which  had  gone  out,  borrow- 
ing a  light  from  the  fisherman  nearest  to  hira.  While  he  was  doing 
this,  he  continued :  "  We  cannot  light  our  pipes,  my  friends,  with- 
out fire ;  and  even  so,  when  our  hearts  are  cold  and  our  souls  dark, 
we  must  light  them  up  and  warm  them  with  the  heavenly  flame  of 
love — -the  love  of  God,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  love  of  one 
another." 

Here  he  stopped  again,  and  gave  one  of  his  strenuous  puffs.  The 
spiral  wreath  of  blue  vapor  mounted  slowly  to  the  sky,  and  gradually 
melted  away  in  the  firmament.  Arnaud  gazed  upward  and  followed 
it  with  his  bright,  earnest  eyes  while  it  ascended  the  blue  concave. 

"  Mark,"  he  cried,  with  solemnity,  "  how  it  climbs  the  sky ;  behold 
how  it  goes  up  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  seems  to  unite  both  !  Let 
our  hearts  ascend  in  like  manner  in  prayer  to  our  Father  which  ,is 
in  heaven.  Prayer  is  the  incense  of  a  siucere  and  fervent  heart,  and 
never  goes  up  to  God  but  His  mercy  and  His  love  come  down  to  man. 
Let  us  therefore  pray  in  the  words  which  our  great  Prophet  and 
Master  has  Himself  taught  us." 

He  knelt ;  all  knelt  with  him ;  the  sportsmen  who  had  not  come 
there  to  pray,  knelt  down  with  the  rest,  and  Arnaud  repeated  the 
sublime  and  simple  form  which  priests,  in  flat  disobedience  to  the 
express  words  of  Christ  Himself,  dilute  into  tedious  liturgies  with 
such  vain  superfluity  of  verbiage. 

So  ended  the  short  service ;  the  strangest,  but  the  most  impressive 
that  the  sportsmen  had  ever  assisted  at,  though  Lord  Stromness,  at 
least,  had  heard  in  the  Highlands,  during  the  Secession,  rough  and 
eloquent  men  minister  and  preach  on  the  hill-side,  under  the  roof  of 
heaven. 

Lord  Stromness  and  the  rest  would  gladly  have  mtrodueed  them- 
selves to  Arnaud  when  the  meeting  broke  up,  but  he  had  not  the 
opportunity ;  for  Arnaud  was  gone  almost  as  soon  as  he  rose  from 
his  knees,  and  strode  away  in  an  opposite  direction.  On  their  return 
to  Foxden,  the  account  they  gave  the  company  at  dinner  of  the 
scene  they  had  witnessed,  and  the  striking  figure,  and  still  more 
striking  and  eccentric  preaching  of  the  singular  missionary,  excited 
so  much  interest  in  the  company,  a  little  jaded  with  the  heavy 
routine  of  the  Foxden  entertainments,  that  an  expedition  to  the 
island  was  immediately  proposed  for  an  early  day,  if  the  sea  should 
be  smooth  enough  to  make  it  safe  and  agreeable.  What  chiefly, 
however,  piqued  Mrs.  Upjohn's  curiosity  was,  not  the  account  of  the 
sermon,  but  an  observation  made  by  Mr.  Pickford,  who  sat  beside 
her. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said,  "  whether  you  ever  saw  the  late  Mr. 
Evelyn?" 

"No,  never,"  she  replied. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Pickford,  "  I  knew  him,  and  this  strange 
preacher  reminded  me  of  him  in  several  respects,  not  only  his 
features,  in  which  there  is  a  strong  resemblance,  but  his  voice  and 
gesticulation,  which  are  Mr.  Evelyn's  all  over,  particularly  when 
he  was  riding  one  of  his  benevolent  hobbies.  Do  you  know  any  thing 
about  him  ?     I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  was  an  Evelyn." 

Mrs.  Upjohn  knew  nothing,  but  said  that  a  picnic  on  the  island 
would  probably  enable  them  to  find  out  who  he  was ;  and  in  announ- 
cing the  picnic  to  her  guests,  she  spoke  in  a  highly-patronizing  way 
of  the  admirable  young  man  who  was  sacrificing  himself  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  ignorant  people,  and,  only  for  the  presence  of 
Lord  Stromness,  would  not  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  hitting  Mr. 
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Blackadder  hard  for  having  left  the  good  work  to  be  done  by  a 
s{ranger. 

The  day  on  the  island  was  a  very  jolly  one.  A  place  was  fixed 
for  the  dinner  on  the  heathy  and  while  the  servants  were  spreading 
it  out,  Mrs.  Upjohn  and  her  friends  strolled  about,  in  knots  of  two  or 
three,  taking  different  directions,  it  having  been  previously  agreed 
that  whoever  fell  in  with  Arnaud  should  invite  him,  in  Mrs.  Upjohn's 
name,  to  the  banquet.  Lord  Stromness,  feariug  that  the  gayest  and 
most  thoughtless  of  the  party  might  not  behave  with  becoming 
reverence,  in  case  another  service  should  be  found  going  on,  such  as 
he  had  been  present  at,  affected  to  have  forgotten  the  way  to  the 
place ;  but,  when  the  party  had  broken  up  into  knots,  he  conducted 
Mrs.  Upjohn  herself,  her  daughter,  and  Mr.  Piokford,  as  nearly  as 
he  could  in  the  proper  direction.  But  when  they  reached  the  spot 
it  was  deserted  and  silent ;  only  some  ravens  were  croaking  among 
the  stones,  where  "  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  "  had 
been  heard  on  the  former  occasion. 

"  Perhaps  we  shall  find  him  in  his  hut,"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn. 

"  Let  us  try,"  said  Lord  Stromness,  and  led  the  way  to  the  spot. 

This  time  the  wild  man  was  at  home ;  they  found  him  lying  at 
fuU  length  on  his  back,  in  the  heath  before  his  door,  reading  a 
letter,  his  gun  at  his  side,  corresponding  with  his  costume  much 
better  than  his  costume  did  with  the  duties  which  he  discharged.  Lord 
Stromness  was  well  pleased  that  he  had  not  brought  the  rollicking 
Miss  Lovibonds  with  them,  for  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  keep 
them  to  their  good  behavior  in  presence  of  a  spectacle  which 
certainly  had  its  ludicrous  side.  But,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
first  impulse  of  Mrs.  Upjohn  and  her  daughter,  the  moment  Arnaud 
rose  to  salute  them,  his  dignified  deportment  suppressed  every  incli- 
nation to  ridicule.  Without  making  a  word  of  apology  for  the  pov- 
erty of  his  mansion,  he  merely  said  that  he  could  offer  them  more 
luxurious  seats  out  of  doors  than  he  could  within,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  motioned  the  ladies  to  a  divan  of  Nature's  upholstery,  which 
might  indeed  have  vied  with  any  couch  at  Foxden,  both  for  softness 
and  color. 

Mrs.  Upjohn  was  condescending  enough  to  take  the  seat  offered 
her,  which  she  did,  however,  in  her  grandest  way,  spreading  out  her 
voluminous  silks  over  the  heather.  She  had  already  learned  Arnaud's 
name,  and  addressed  him  by  it  with  many  more  fine  speeches  than 
it  is  necessary  to  record.  She  had  heard  such  reports  of  his  elo- 
quence, and  of  the  wonderful  good  he  was  doing,  that  she  could  not 
rest  until  she  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  his  cell.  No  words  could 
express  her  admiration  for  the  heroic  self-sacrifices  he  was  making, 
giving  up  all  the  pleasures  of  this  life  and  all  the  opportunities  of 
distinguishing  himself  in  the  world.  She  declared  she  would  not 
have  believed  such  a  man  existed  if  she  had  not  seen  him  with  her 
own  eyes. 

"  As  to  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  Mrs.  Upjohn,"  replied  Arnaud, 
who  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  who  this  very  superb  lady  was, 
"  that  depends  on  the  notions  of  pleasure  a  man  has.  According  to 
my  notions  of  things,  the  life  I  lead  is  as  pleasant  as  a  man  can  rea- 
sonably expect  to  have." 

"  But  you  must  still  allow  me,"  she  insisted,  "  to  admire  more 
than  I  can  express  the  sacrifices  you  make  of  yourself  for  others, 
with  talents  like  yours,  which,  if  they  were  only  known  to  the  public, 
would  almost  certainly  lead  to  promotion,  perhaps  even  to  a  bish- 
opric." 

Arnaud  now  laughed  outright. 

"  A  bishopric  ! "  he  cried ;  "  why,  madam,  I  consider  myself  a 
bishop  already : 

'  I'm  bishop  of  all  I  survey, 
A     My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute : ' 

this  hut  is  my  palace ;  this  island  is  my  see ;  and,  if  I  have  no  fine 
linen  to  boast  of,  I  think  I've  got  purple  enough,  for  you  see  I  roll  in 
it.  Don't  talk  to  me  of' bishoprics.  I  once  saw  a  bishop  in  Londou, 
and  I  wouldn't  have  all  the  buttons  of  his  gaiters  to  do  and  undo  every 
day  of  my  life  for  his  rnjik  and  his  fortune." 

"  Tou  would  have  a  valet  or  a  chaplain  to  do  all  that  for  you," 
said  Lord  Stromness,  who,  being  a  Presbyterian,  had  no  objection  to 
the  fling  at  episcopacy. 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  dear  Mr.  Arnaud,"  persevered  Mrs.  Upjohn, 
"  it  must  be  a  great  privation  to  a  man  Uke  you  to  live  in  this  kind  of 
society." 

"  Very  good  society,  madam,  I  assure  you,"  replied  Arnaud,  warm- 


ing and  growing  impatient :  "  I  don't  think  there's  a  sycophant,  or  a 
hypocrite,  or  a  tuft-hunter,  or  a  spendthrift,  in  aU  my  diocese ;  the 
men  are  honest  and  laborious,  the  women  industrious  and  chaste,  and 
they  drink  their  tea,  let  me  tell  you,  without  taking  away  the  charac- 
ters of  their  neighbors." 

"  Oh,  no  doubt,"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn,  who  did  not  like  some  points 
in  this  speech,  and  fidgeted  on  her  seat,  as  if  there  was  a  little  of  the 
furze  latent  among  the  heather,  "  the  poor  have  their  humble  virtues, 
which  nobody  admires  more  than  I  do ;  I  make  it  a  rule  to  stand  up 
for  the  poor,  as  my  poor  dear  father  always  did,  but  th-an  I  can't  for- 
get that  they  have  their  faults  too." 

"  Oh  yes,  they  have,"  said  Arnaud,  regarding  her  fixedly  and 
almost  sternly ;  "  they  have  their  faults  and  their  passions  like  other 
people.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  even  met  with  instances  of  envy 
and  covetousness  among  them,  though  you  would  hardly  believe  it. 
When  I  came  here  first,  there  were  two  sisters — " 

"  I'm  afraid,  Mr.  Arnaud,  we  must  leave  you,"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn, 
wriggling  again  on  her  soft  cushion. 

"  Let  us  hear  about  the  two  sisters,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen. 

"  Oh,  it's  a  very  short  story,"  said  Arnaud,  "  and  only  shows  that 
the  poor  have  the  same  passions  as  the  rich.  One  of  the  sisters  had 
an  old  copper  kettle  willed  her  on  a  dirty  scrap  of  paper  by  an  uncle 
who  was  dying,  and  the  other  was  as  furious  as  if  it  had  been  a  landed 
estate ;  so  she  stole  into  the  dead  man's  hut,  the  night  before  he  was 
buried,  and  what  do  you  think  she  did  ?  " 

"  Made  away  with  the  kettle,  I  presume,"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn,  grow- 
ing very  impatient. 

"  No,  ma'am,"  said  Arnaud,  "  she  made  away  with  the  will." 

"  Very  interesting,  indeed — a  very  amusing  story,"  said  Mrs.  Up- 
john, getting  up  in  as  great  a  hurry  as  if  she  was  pricked  all  over, 
through  silks  and  buckram  and  every  thing.  If  Lord  Stromness  had 
not  reminded  her,  she  would  have  gone  away  without  inviting  Mr.  Ar- 
naud to  dinner,  which,  however,  she  did  with  tolerable  courtesy, 
though  it  cost  her  an  effort. 

But  Arnaud  declined  the  honor  with  studied  civility.  The  letter 
he  held  in  his  hand,  he  said,  announced  the  death  of  an  aged  relative 
in  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont. 

Before  they  went,  however,  Mr.  Pickford,  in  saluting  Arnaud, 
asked  him — if  the  question  was  not  impertinent — whether  he  was  not 
a  relative  of  the  Evelyn  family,  excusing  himself  for  making  the  inquiry 
by  the  strong  resemblance  which  he  had  remarked. 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  Arnaud ;  "  I  knew  Mr.  Evelyn  when  I  was  a 
boy ;  but  my  family  are  simple  Vaudois  peasants." 

Saying  this,  he  bowed  to  the  whole  party,  and  turned  into  his 
hut. 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  Mr.  Pickford  to  Mrs.  Upjohn,  who  had 
meanwhile  been  recovering  from  the  perturbation  into  which  the  para- 
ble of  the  copper  kettle  had  thrown  her ;  "  but  the  likeness  strikes  me 
even  more  to-day  than  it  did  on  the  former  occasion." 

"  He  has  plenty  of  self-conceit,  whoever  he  is,"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn. 
"It  is  easy  for  a  man  to  despise  bishoprics  and  other  good  things, 
who  has  never  been  tempted,  nor  is  likely  to  be  tempted,  with  them. 
I  dare  say  he  is  very  good,  and  all  that,  but  he  may  have  other 
reasons  for  burying  himself  here  besides  those  he  wishes  to  get  credit 
for." 

Mr.  Pickford,  having  his  own  thoughts  to  occupy  him,  continued 
to  walk  at  her  side  without  attending  to  what  she  was  saying.  At 
length  he  said,  rather,  abruptly— 

"  What  a  serious  matter  it  would  be  to  Mrs.  Rowley,  if  her  brother 
were  to  turn  up  !  " 

Mrs.  Upjohn  gave  a  little  start,  but  whatever  motion  she  betrayed 
at  -the  new  idea  suggested  by  the  question,  her  parasol  concealed  from 
Mr.  Pickford,  who,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  or  pursuing  the  topic 
further,  joined  the  other  ladies  of  the  party. 

In  a  few  moments  more  they  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  dinner 
was  spread,  and  in  the  general  devotion  to  the  cold  chickens  and  claret- 
cup-  Arnaud  waS  soon  forgotten,  except  by  one  member  of  the  party, 
who  seldom  did  so  little  justice  to  her  dinner. 

The  sun  had  sunk  in  the  Atlantic  when  the  party  regained  the 
terra  firma.  They  landed,  not  at  the  place  where  they  had  embarked, 
but  on  a  point  cljse  under  the  decayed  manor-house  of  old  Oakham, 
near  which  the  carriages  had  been  ordered  to  take  them  up.  Mrs. 
Upjohn  and  her  daughter  were  walking  side  by  side  talking  earnestly 
together  of  the  singular  likeness  observed  by  Mr.  Pickford.     When 
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they  came  under  the  old  house,  they  obserred,  with  nothing  short 
of  amazement,  that  there  was  a  scaffolding  about  one  side  of  it,  and 
scattered  about  were  heaps  of  lime  and  sand,  and  masons'  tools,  un- 
mistakable signs  that  repairs  were  intended,  if  they  had  not  been 
actually  commenced. 

"  What  can  this  mean  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Upjohn,  aside  to  her  daughter, 
for  the  rest  of  the  party  were  close  to  them. 

"  It  just  means,  niamma,"  replied  Harriet,  in  the  same  tone,  "  that 
we  are  not  done  with  Mrs.  Rowley  yet." 

"  Was  there  ever  such  audacity  ?  It  must  be  the  girls  who  are 
doing  it,  or  she  must  be  doing  it  with  their  money." 

"  It  comes  to  the  same  thing,"  said  Harriet. 

As  Mrs.  Upjohn  was  stepping  into  her  carriage,  she  asked  her  foot- 
man whether  he  knew  any  thing  about  the  building  that  was  going 
on,  or  who  ordered  it. 

"  Mr.  Cosie,  ma'am,  they  say ;  the  works  were  only  begun  this 
morning." 

Lord  Stromness  was  just  behind,  so  no  remarks  were  made,  and 
the  deepening  twilight  helped  the  ladies  of  Foxden  to  conceal  their 
feelings. 

Mrs.  Upjohn  had  a  headache  when  she  got  home,  and  kept  her 
room  that  evening. 

Before  she  went  to  her  pillow,  she  was  joined  by  her  daughter,  but 
it  cannot  be  necessary  to  repeat  in  detail  the  amiable  conversation 
which  they  held  together.  In  the  course  of  it  the  fair  mother  got  up 
repeatedly,  and  raged  about  the  room  in  her  dimity,  like  a  white  squall. 
She  saw,  as  clear  as  daylight,  that  she  was  not  going  to  have  a  quiet 
reign  of  it,  with  all  her  precautions.  As  her  daughter  had  said,  they 
were  not  done  with  Mrs.  Rowley  yet. 

"  It  is  plain  she  has  too  much  left,"  said  Miss  Upjohn,  rather  sleep- 
ily, for  she  was  tired  after  the  day. 

"  Nothing  left,  perhaps,  if  everybody  had  his  rights,"  stormed  the 
mother. 

"  Some  people  are  very  hard  to  crumple  up,"  said  the  daughter, 
going  away  to  her  room. 

"  Crumpled  up  she  shall  be,"  said  the  mother,  passionately  stamp- 
ing the  floor  when  she  was  alone.  "  I  have  an  account  to  settle  with 
her  yet,  great  an  accountant  as  she  thinks  herself  I'll  never  rest 
until  I  find  out  who  that  young  man  is,  little  as  I  like  him." 

By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  the  same  question  that  molested  Mrs. 
Upjohn's  slumbers  that  night,  was  also  disquieting,  in  his  solitude, 
the  very  gentleman  in  whom  she  was  so  amiably  interested.  He  did 
not  know  who  he  was  any  more  than  the  lady  of  Foxden.  The  letter, 
already  alluded  to,  had  informed  him  of  something  that  touched  him 
nearer  than  the  death  of  the  old  pastor,  the  protector  of  his  childhood, 
who  had  so  long  survived  in  complete  mental  paralysis  the  night  in 
which  his  life  had  been  saved  by  Alexander's  prowess. 

"  Your  old  friend,"  said  the  letter,  "  has  at  last  been  released,  and 
had,  in  his  last  moments,  an  extraordinary,  but  not,  I  believe,  unpre- 
cedented, revival  of  his  faculties  vouchsafed  to  him — it  would  seem 
providentially — to  enable  him  to  make  a  disclosure,  which  has  aston- 
ished us  all  here,  and  will  no  doubt  equally  astonish  you.  Briefly,  he 
was  not  your  uncle,  nor  were  you  the  child  of  your  reputed  Italian 
parents.  Who  your  parents  were,  he  knew  not.  All  we  could  gather 
from  him  was,  that,  on  the  death  of  your  reputed  mother,  she  had 
confided  you  to  his  care,  with  the  custody  of  a  box  containing  docu- 
ments of  the  utmost  importance,  exacting  from  him  a  solemn  promise 
not  to  deliver  it  to  you,  or  acquaint  y'ou  with  the  fact  that  you  were 
not  her  son,  until  you  should  attain  the  age  of  five-and-twenty.  That 
box — most  unfortunately,  I  fear,  for  you — lies  buried  forever  with  the 
ruins  of  the  house  in  which  you  passed  your  childhood,  and,  if  ever  the 
secret  it  contains  shall  be  disclosed,  it  must  probably  be  by  means 
impossible  for  us  to  divine.  We  must  only  pray  that  the  same  Power 
which  has  permitted  even  so  little  to  be  revealed  in  so  strange  a  way, 
wi'J,  in  His  own  good  time,  bring  the  whole  mystery  to  light.  There 
is  nothing  more  for  me  to  add,  but  that  all  these  valleys  pray  for 
you  as  I  do ;  and,  whatever  may  be  your  true  origin,  will  always  honor 
and  love  you  as  one  of  their  worthiest  sons." 

Such  was  the  singular  communication  which  Arnaud  held  in  his 
hand,  and  had  only  glanced  at,  when  Mrs.  Upjohn  and  her  friends  vis- 
ited him,  and  which  left  him  the  same  problem  to  solve  which  that 
beneficent  lady  was  so  anxious  to  solve  for  him,  if  only  she  could  do 
BO  in  a  way  of  her  own. 

In  one  sense  he  was  no  longer  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  he  was  not 


the  son  of  the  Vaudois  peasant ;  but,  in  another  sense,  his  birth  was 
obscurer  than  ever,  for  he  had  now  no  known  faiher  at  all.  Reflect; 
ingt)n  this,  his  thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  his  old  benefactor,  Mr. 
Evelyn,  whom  he  had  often  heard,  not  only  from  Alexander  and  Wood- 
ville,  but  from  Mrs.  Rowley  herself,  and,  last  of  all,  that  very  day 
from  Mr.  Pickford,  that  he  so  strongly  resembled.  Beyond  the  like- 
ness, and  the  circumstance  that  his  age  would  tally  with  that  of  Mrs. 
Rowley's  brother,  if  he  was  in  existence,  there  was  nothing  to  give 
the  color  of  probability  to  such  an  idea;  and,  if  he  did  not  at  once 
dismiss  it  from  his  mind,  it  was  only  to  think  what  a  calamity  it  would 
be  if  he  were  indeed  Mr.  Evelyn's  son  and  heir,  and  what  a  monster  he 
would  be  to  wish  it.  He  would  have  counted  himself  the  most  abject 
slave  of  Mammon  that  ever  crawled  the  earth,  if  he  had  not  shrunk  with 
horror  from  the  idea  of  ousting  his  sister  from  the  only  property  her 
enemies  had  left  her,  only  because  they  could  not  touch  it.  If  that 
was  the  secret  the  box  contained,  he  rejoiced  that  the  fallen  mountain 
covered  it.  His  first  natural  impulse  was  to  communicate  to  Mrs. 
Rowley  the  news  he  had  received  from  the  Valleys.  He  intended  it 
that  night  when  he  went  to  rest,  but  he  reflected,  on  his  pillow,  that 
she  might  possibly  jump  at  the  very  inferences  he  dreaded,  and  take 
he  knew  not  what  steps  to  work  them  out.  She  was  capable  of  spar- 
ing no  expense  to  disentomb  that  box,  out  of  friendship  for  him,  regard- 
less of  any  consequences  to  herself  The  thought  delayed  the  approach 
of  sleep,  and  troubled  it  when  at  last  it  came.  Arnaud  seldom  woke 
so  unrefreshed  as  he  did  on  the  following  morning,  but  after  a  plunge 
in  the  Atlantic  his  giantship  was  himself  again. 

Mrs.  Upjohn  was  calmer  the  next  morning  also,  on  reflection  that 
the  manor-house  was  much  too  dilapidated  to  be  made  fit  for  habita- 
tion at  least  for  several  months ;  and  where  else  could  Mrs.  Rowley 
possibly  plant  herself,  if  she  had  the  brass  to  attempt  another  invasion 
of  Cornwall  ? 

In  the  hall  of  Foxden,  which  was  also  the  billiard-room,  hung  a 
counterpart  of  Mr.  Cosie's  map  of  the  little  peninsula,  which  the  reader 
has  already  seen.  Often  had  Mrs.  Upjohn  stood  before  it,  exulting  in 
the  thought  that  Foxden  and  "  The  Meadows  "  were  the  only  houses  in 
the  district  which  a  family  of  any  position  could  possibly  occupy. 
Where  else  could  her  rival  lay  her  head,  unless  she  pitched  her  tent 
on  the  common,  like  a  gypsy,  or  settled  in  some  cavern  along  the  coast  ? 
Now  that  sense  of  perfect  security,  the  sauce  of  all  human  enjoyment, 
was  gone,  but  still  the  dreaded  danger  was  not  immediate ;  there  would 
be  time  enough  to  take  her  measures  when  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
what  measures  to  take.  For  the  present  season,  at  least,  her  suprem- 
acy se3med  safe  enough. 

[to    be    oontinded.] 


OF   CHRISTMAS. 

"TTTHETHER,  in  their  frequent  dealing  with  the  theme.  Literature 
V  Y  and  Art  have  always  quite  done  justice  to  the  "  Sweet  Feast 
of  Christmas,"  is,  to  our  thought,  somewhat  questionable.  In  so  far 
as  both  have  impersonated  it,  the  festival  has  come  to  us  as  the  twin 
brother  of  the  tottering  old  Year.  Sometimes,  indeed,  with  red  holly- 
berries  about  his  brow ;  sometimes  with  a  cornucopia  of  bounties, 
which  leads  us  to  wonder,  and  especially  in  the  estimate  of  the 

"  Chimnie'8  sinuous  and  smutty  track," 
how  the  gray-beard  could  venture  upon  the  distribution.     He  laughs 
indeed  :  as  a  quaint  poet  has  it — ■ 

"  His  very  foot  has  music  in't 
As  he  cornea  up  the  stair ;  " 

and  yet  the  rosy  cheek  and  beaming  smile  remind  us  of  Thomson's 
description  of  Chaucer : 

"  The  laugting,  venerable  sage," 
rather  than  of  the  glad  and  gladdening  youth.  For  we  think  the  lat- 
ter the  true  representative  of  Christmas.  Tjue,  his  life  is  that  of 
almost  two  decades  of  centuries.  For  the  sake  of  generations  to 
come,  however,  we  are  happy  in  the  conceit  that  he  is  yet  in  his  mi- 
nority. If,  in  the  procession  of  the  seasons,  he  must'  ever  accompany 
that  grave  personage  who,  in  the  semblance  of  the  year,  with  scythe 
and  hour-glass  in  hand,  has  so  often  and  solemnly  taught  us  of  our 
frail  estate,  we  greatly  prefer  that  it  should  be  as  the  acolyte  of  his 
benediction  than  as  the  partner  in  his  infirmities.     The  fragrant  in- 
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cense  of  the  Nativity  may  well  float  about  the  white  vestments  and 
trembling  steps  of  a  hoary  age,  and  art  do  something  more  for  us 
than  it  has  yet  done,  in  picturing  the  gentle  and  sweet  ministry  of  the 
"  Virgin's  Wondrous  Child,"  in  the  solemn  recessional  of  the  year. 

We  confess,  however,  that  while  we  write  we  are  not  a  little  self- 
reproached.  The  traditional  Christmas  has  aiforded  us  many  a  de- 
light ;  and,  when  we  reflect,  we  a  Uttle  fear  that  our  ideal  wUl,  after 
all,  do  more  justice  than  ourselves  to  the  Christmas  of  the  poets  and 
the  painters.  The  rubicund  visage  which  comes  up  to  us  in  the 
memory  of  days  passed  away  ;  the  laughing  eye  and  the  merry  greet- 
ing of  the  white-head  of  the  annual ;  all  the  embellishments  with 
which  tuneful  song  and  cultured  art  have  sought  to  grace  the  wintry 
advent  of  the  festival — we  are  grateful,  thrice  grateful,  as  we  think  of 
them.  Nor  are  we  without  reproof.  The  centuried  merry-maker  him- 
self seems  to  frown  at  us  while  we  write.  We,  perhaps,  intimate  that 
these  "  toilers  of  the  pen  and  pencil"  have  disguised  him  ;  that,  like 
the  son  of  Jesse,  he  is  really  "  a  youth,  and  of  a  ruddy  countenance," 
but  with  hoary  mask  and  antique  vestments.  "  By  no  means,"  he  an- 
swers— his  years  are  his  pride — 

" '  The  year  and  I  are  hale  old  men  : ' 
if  we  are  not  both  Cheerybles,  I,  at  least,  do  not  carry  a  wallet.  That 
wild  blade.  Will  Shakespeare,  who  so  long  ago  roistered  well  at  my 
revels,  and  then  moralized,  has  told  you  who  it  is  that  wears  it,  and 
■what  he  puts  into  it.  I  carry  no  pack.  Trouble  and  I  sometimes 
meet,  indeed,  and  I  lighten  his  burden.  I  smile  alike  in  cot  and  hall, 
alas !  how  often  only  to  see  the  tear  glisten,  and  unwittingly  to  renew 
the  pang ;  but  then,  in  the  long-run,  I  have  found  that  even  Sorrow 
cannot  get  along  without  me.  Am  not  I  Sir  Evergreen  ?  Learn  what 
you  will  from  this  solemn  fellow-traveller  of  mine ;  call  him  what  you 
will ;  perhaps  he  may  deserve  it : 

'Fierce  spirit  of  the  glass  and  scythe  ! ' 
let  him  prate  of  woes ;  let  him  close  up  his  business ;  mine  is  peren- 
nial." 

And  then  this  Christmas  of  tradition  talks  more  of  himself : 
"  Why,"  he  adds,  "  I  am  obliged  to  help  out  this  very  Tear,  as  I  have 
done  for  many  brothers  of  his  before  him.  How  would  the  old  fellow 
go  into  his  retirement  if  I  did  not  cheer  him  ?  He  has  some  work 
yet  to  do :  his  harvests  are  not  quite  gathered ;  but  I  do  what  he 
cannot  do  alone.  I  bring  '  the  fir,  the  pine,  and  the  box  together,' 
and  wreathe  the  wintergreen  about  his  sheaves.  That  queer  chronom- 
eter of  his,  I  put  the  holly  about  it,  and  rubricate  his  scythe  with 
something  better  than  he  sometimes  chooses  to  put  upon  its  blade. 
He  was  brought  up  to  better  work  than  he  has  always  done ;  but 
where  he  has  planted  thorns  and  sown  decay,  I  scatter  fragrant  things 
of  life  and  beauty.  I  cannot  help  my  gray  locks,  but  I  can  help  his 
looks.  See  if  I  do  not  '  keep  up.'  Why,  there  he  goes  stumbling 
amid  the  snow-drifts,  freezing  and  complaining,  while,  wherever  I  may 
be,  after  they  have  covered  him — although  I  shall  stay  about  until 
Twelfth  Night  —  you  shall  hear  something  good  of  me  all  along 
until  I  return.  I  was  born,  indeed,  in  poverty ;  a  good  many  years 
of  my  childhood  were  those  of  hardship ;  but  then  I  always  found 
some  kind  friends.  As  my  means  increased,  I  have  sought  to  balance 
the  account  by  making  myself  and  others  inerry.  I  am  an  old  fel- 
low, but  a  true.  Don't  be  sad  on  my  account.  If  there  are  some 
faded  flowers  in  your  Christmas  wreath,  and  some  have  fallen  out,  bring 
the  rest,  and  let  me  crave  a  welcome — semper  viresco" 

We  are  not  a  little  in  sympathy  with  this  half-grave,  half-gay  dis- 
course of  the  traditional  Christmas.  If  the  time  were  ours,  we  should 
count  it  not  the  least  among  our  recreations  to  sit  longer  with  him  in 
our  rural  home,  as  Emerson  says  : 

*  •'  Around  the  radiant  fireplace  enclosed, 
In  the  tumnltaoua  privacy  of  storms," 

We  are  quite  sure,  however,  that  he  would  still  insist  that  he  is 
old.  "Why,  so  old,"  he  would  say,  "that  a  rhymester  of  one  of  the 
centuries  that  I  knew  long  ago,  wrote  of  me  as  the  venerable  dead  ! 
And  this,  too,  when  he  knew  what  my  good  friend  Irving  has  noted, 
that  the  brand  remaining  from  the  Yule-log  is  carefully  put  away  to 
light  the  next  year's  Christmas  fire.  Ah,"  he  says,  "  there  is  Herrick, 
he  remembers  it : 

'  Come  Tiring  with  a  noise,  * 

My  merrie  merrie  boys. 

The  Christmas  brand  to  the  firing ; 

While  my  good  dame,  she. 

Bids  ye  all  free, 

And  drink  to  yonr  heart's  deairing.' 


"But  see  how  they  have  treated  me — even  my  best  friends. 
There  is  that  musty  fellow  who  wrote  the  '  Hue  and  Cry  after  Christ- 
mas,' he  serves  my  purpose,  while  he  pains  my  ears ;  hear  him :  '  But 
is  old,  old,  good  old  Christmas  gone?  Nothing, but  the  hair  of  his 
good  gray  old  head  and  beard  left  ?  Well,  I  wUl  have  that,  seeing  I 
cannot  have  more  of  him.'  " 

We  almost  cease  to  wonder  that  Christmas  is  in  love  with  his  dis- 
guise.    So  many  grateful  things  have  been  written  in  his  praise,  as  a 
lively  old  fellow  of  braivn  and  muscle ;  so  much  have  the  painter  and 
limner  done  to  perpetuate  and  propitiate  his  self-esteem,  as-  the  val- 
iant champion  of  ruddy  health  in  age ;  so  gracefully,  we  grant,  has  he 
aU  along  worn  his  honors,  and,  hale  and  hearty,  secured  the  greet- 
ings of  the  Years,  that  in  our  renewed  love,  we  almost  forget  the 
masker.  And  yet,  the  white-bearded  St.  Nicholas  of  our  family  Christ- 
mas-tree of  long  ago — alas !  the  masker  and  the  dear  ones  of  the 
home,  upon  how  many  of  them  has  the  curtain  fallen  ! — we  knew  him  to 
be  the  young  life  and  love  of  the  hearthstone  I  And  so  we  say  again  to 
this  laughing  graybeard,  you  are  but  a  youth ;  that  bright  face  of  yours, 
under  all  its  poetic  and  pictured  frosts,  it  tells  us  so.       You  have 
so  long  kept  company  with  dusty  chroniclers  and  trolUng  rhymesters, 
that,  while  they  are   in  their  graves,  you,  forsooth,  must  still  wear 
the  habiliments  of  their  time  and  taste.     We  do  not  blame  you  for 
remembering  with  what    a  texture  and  lining  of  warmth  and  cheer 
they  clothed  you,  for  this  annual  December  visit  of  yours,  "  to  turn  it 
into  May  ; "  but  we  doubt  the  wassail : 
"  The  browne  howle, 
The  merrie  browne  bowle, 
The  deep  canne 
The  merrie  deep  camie, 
To  make  the  wassaile  a  swinger." 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we  would  not  that  you  should  have  the  less,  but  the 
best  cheer.     If  we  do  not,  with  an  old  poet  whom  you  knew,  "like  it 
all,"  we  have  little  sympathy  with  such  a,^  would  forget  it  all : 
"  The  curiouB  preciseness, 
And  all-pretended  gravity  of  those 
That  seek  to  banish  hence  all  harmless  sports, 
Have  thrust  away  much  ancient  honesty." 
We  think,  Old  Christmas,  as  you  fain  would  call  yourself,  that  you 
may  do  much,  if  you  will,  to  render  yourself  useful  in  even  a  better 
way  than  you  tell  us  of.      Whatever  that  and  you  may  be,   you  are 
what  you  are,  simply  because,  nearly  nineteen  centuries  ago,  a  lowly 
yet  Divine  Child  came  into  this  else  sad  world.     You  may  tell  us  of 
what  in  the  olden  time — 

"  A  man  might  then  behold 
At  Christmas  in  each  hall, 
When  your  old  cap  was  new ;  " 
you  may  give  us  the  details  which  some  of  those  ancient  chroniclera 
of  your  past  days  have  given  us,  "  of  the  quaint  humors,  the  burlesque 
pageants,  the  complete  abandonment  to  mirth  and  good-fellowship." 
They  were   times,  indeed,  full  of  spirit   and   lustihood,   as  that  dear 
friend  of  yours  and  ours,  now  at  rest,  where  he  Igved  to  dwell,  has 
told  us  :  "  Men  then   enjoyed   life  heartily   and  vigorously ;    times 
wild  and  picturesque,  which  have  furnished  poetry  with  its  richest 
materials,  and  the  drama  with  its  most  attractive  variety  of  characters 
and  manners."     We  know,  too,  that  but  for  you,  with  that  disguise 
of  yours,  that  charming  and  rollicking  Herrick,  who  once  rejoiced  in  ■ 
your  footsteps,  never  could  have  woven  so  sweet  a  garland  as  that 
which,  fadeless,  you  still  carry  about  with  you  : 

"  Why  does  the  chilling  winter's  mom. 
Smile  like  a  field  beset  with  corn  1 
Or  smell  like  to  a  meade  new-ehorne, 
Thus  on  a  sudden  ? — Come  and  see 
The  cause  why  things  thus  fragrant  he." 

But  we  Want  a  young  man's  work  of  you.  We  want  you  to  see 
how,  if  you  persist  in  being  old  —  and  we  will  be  sure  not  to  forget 
you  as  such  —  you  can  be,  as  you  ought  to  be,  an  ever-young 
Christmas.  In  all  right  church  precedents  your  visit  is  to  be  pro- 
longed, so  that  you  can  take  the  new  Year  by  the  hand.  You  can 
hold  it  longer  if  you  will.  Your  better  mission  is  something  higher 
than  that  of  a  holiday.  In  a  few  days,  Christmas,  the  Church  will 
put  on  her  garments  of  praise  to  welcome  you ;  the  palace  and  the 
cottage  will  light  up  with  the  festival  fires.  In  that  old  raiment  of 
yours,  and  yet  smiling,  we  already  see  you  among  the  books  and  the 
gifts  in  the  windows.  The  carol,  the  chant,  and  the  hymn,  are  even 
now  upon  the  lips  of  children,  and  the  chimes  of  Advent  foretelling 
your  coming.   Much  will  be  said  about  you,  under  lowly,  humble  parish 
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roofs  and  groined  cathedral  arches.  Here,  as  we  sit  together  and  love 
you,  alike  in  our  memories  and  our  anticipations,  take  a  word  of  coun- 
sel. We  must  preach  when  you  come.  We  are  already  gathering 
green  emblems  from  among  the  snows,  to  make  the  place  of  the  sanctu- 
ary of  the  Christ-Child  glorious.  You  must  help  us,  when  we  perform 
the  priest's  office.  Tell  the  children  that  Christ  was  the  Christ  of 
children  ;  that  "  He  appeared  among  men  as  a  child  upon  His  mother's 
bosom,  that  He  might  teach  men  to  feel  for  Him  and  with  Him,  and  to 
be  sure  that  Ho  felt  for  them,  and  with  them ;  that  He  took  the  form 
of  a  little  child  to  draw  out  all  their  love,  all  their  tenderness,  and  all 
their  pity."  Come  among  men  with  lessons  of  manly  strength  iu  the 
love  of  truth  and  goodness.  Come  to  age,  and,  with  the  ever-fresh 
tidings  of  a  life  ever  new  in  the  exercise  of  a  Christian  trust,  teach 
it  that  its  waning  years  but  precede  the  dawning  of  another  and  longer 
day.  Come  to  sorrow,  and  minister  better  things  to  it  than  lessons 
of  endurance.  Come  to  the  mart,  and  teach  it  honesty;  come  to  the 
state,  and  teach  it  righteousness  ;  come  to  the  pulpit,  and  bid  it-tell 
not  alone  what  faith  is,  but  also  how  faith  works ;  come  to  the  nations, 
and  teach  them  peace ;  come  to  the  world,  and  help  to  make  it  more 
and  more  a  dwelling-place  for  "  the  King  in  His  beauty." 

"  Bid  the  waits  sing, 
Bid  the  chimes  ring." 

"Ring  in  the  valiant  man  aDd  free, 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand  ; 
,  .  Ring  out  the  darliness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be." 


GIULIA   GRISI. 

TO  almost  every  musical  amateur  of  the  present  generation  the 
name  of  Giulia  Grisi  stands  as  the  highest  type  of  the  lyric 
actress.  In  the  leading  opetas  of  the  day,  excepting  those  by  Gou- 
nod, her  voice  has  been  heard,  while  her  genius  has  stamped  with 
peculiar  individuality  the  creations  of  Donizetti,  Bellini,  and  Meyerbetr. 
All  these  masters  of  musical  art  had  preceded  her  to  the  tomb ;  and 
now  the  voice  of  the  "  singing-woman  "  who  gave  vitality  to  their  in- 
spirations is  mute  forever. 

There  is  a  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  date  of  Grisi's  birth,  some 
of  her  numerous  biographers  stating  it  to  be  July  2,  1812,  and  others 
putting  it  four  j'ears  later — in  1816.  But,  in  either  case,  her  public  ca- 
reer extends  far  back  enough  to  connect  her  with  Pasta  and  Grassini, 
and  even  Mara,  who  for  long  years  have  only  been  traditional  names  in 
the  history  of  art.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
her  life,  and  we  would  now  only  hurriedly  glance  at  her  earlier  tri- 
umphs, reserving  more  space  for  her  American  career. 

Her  aunt  was  Grassini,  who  was  in  1804  the  reigning  singer  in 
Paris,  and  was  appointed  by  Kapoleon  directress  of  the  Paris  Opera. 
Talma  said  of  this  great  artiste  that  he  had  never  seen  an  actress  en- 
dowed with  a  phy«iognomy  so  expressive,  or  with  features  so  mobile. 
The  Grecian  outline  of  her  profile,  her  beautiful  forehead,  rich  black 
hair  and  eyebrows,  superb  dark  eyes,  and  magnificent  figure,  all  aided 
to  form  "  that  astonishing  ensemhie  of  perfections  which  Nature  had 
collected  in  her,  as  if  to  renew  all  her  gifts  in  one  person."  She  died 
in  1860,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five  years. 

The  fame  of  Grassini  was  naturally  enough  the  peculiar  pride  of 
the  family  to  which  she  and  Grisi  belonged ;  and  Giuditta  Grisi,  an 
elder  sister  of  Giulia,  emulated  her  by  going  on  the  stage  in  her  eigh- 
teenth year,  and  in  time  becoming  a  noted  singer  at  Milan,  Parma, 
Florence,  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Paris.  Giulia  was  a  delicate  child,  and 
was  never  intended  for  the  stage ;  but,  with  scarcely  any  musical  in- 
struction, she  was  accustomed  to  imitate  her  sister,  and  her  talent 
became  so  mai-ked  that  iu  her  fourteenth  year  she  was  placed  in  the 
Conservatory  of  her  native  town  of  Milan.  Here,  and  at  Bologna,  she 
studied  under  the  best  masters  of  her  day  ;  and  at  the  latter  place, 
when  in  her  seventeenth  year,  she  made  her  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  in  the  minor  part  of  Emma,  in  Rossini's  "  Zelmira."  Her  suc- 
cess was  so  great  that  a  Florentine  impressario  offered  her  an  engage- 
ment for  six  years,  at  an  absurdly  low  rate,  and  iu  her  inexperience 
not  knowing  her  real  value,  she  signed  the  contract.  -In  1829,  she 
sang  in  "  II  Barbiere ;  "  and  in  the  same  year  a  now  forgotten  com- 
poser, named  Milototti,  wrote  for  her  an  equally  forgotten  opera  called 
"  La  Sposa  di  Provincia." 

Bellini  was  then  a  young  composer  beginning  to  attract  attention. 


He  had  just  written,  for  her  sister  Giuditta,  his  opera,  "  I  Montecchi 
ed  i  Capuletti,"  a  work  based  on  Shakespeare's  "  Romeo  and  .Juliet," 
and,  though  but  little  known  here,  very  popular  in  Italy.  In  this  the 
two  sisters  appeared  at  Venice.  Giulia  also  sang  in  Vaccai's  "  Romeo 
e  Giuletta,"  and  was  considered  a  perfect  realization  of  Juliet.  She 
next  sang  at  Bologna  and  Pisa,  in  Pacini's  "  Vestale,"  and  in  the 
"  Semiramide,"  "  Otello,"  and  "  Taneredi,"  of  Rossini.  For  her  debut 
at  Milan,  "II  Corsare,"  an  opera  by  Pacini,  on  the  subject  of  Byron's 
"  Corsair,"  was  selected.  Here  she  made  the  friendship  of  Pasta,  who 
predicted  her  future  fame,  and  declared  that  she  would  be  in  time  the 
recognized  successor  of  herself  and  Grassini. 

In  1831,  at  Milan,  there  was  an  event  of  more  than  usual  signifi- 
cance in  the  operatic  world.  Two  rival  companies  were  playing  in  the 
city,  and,  there  being  a  demand  for  novelty,  Bellini  with  difficulty 
managed  to  get  his  opera  of  "  Norma  "  put  on  the  stage.  Amateurs 
here  who  are  familiar  with  this  superb  work,  who  have  heard  it  with 
La  Grange,  Cortesi,  Medori,  Gazzaniga,  Zucchi,  Briol,  and  the  num- 
berless other  lyric  artistes  who  have  essayed  the  leading  part,  will 
scarcely  understand  how  such  a  work  could  have  been  accepted  only 
with  reluctance,  how  the  earlier  acts  could  be  received  in  dead  silence, 
or  how  the  Casta  Diva,  though  sung  by  Pasta,  could  elicit  no  applause. 
Yet  so  it  was ;  and  only  the  duets  for  the  two  sopranos.  Pasta  and 
Grisi  (the  latter  taking  the  part  of  Andaltfisa),  saved  the  opera  from 
failure. 

Grisi  soon  after  this  felt  an  ambition  to  play  Norma  herself,  and 
confided  her  aspirations  to  Bellini,  who  put  her  off  coldly,  by  telling 
her  to  "  wait  twenty  years."  Long  before  that  time,  however,  she  had 
assumed  the  part  so  peculiarly  associated  with  her  name. 

In  1832  Grisi  broke  her  Italian  engagement,  and  ran  away  to  Paris, 
crossing  the  Alps  in  the  uncomfortable  diligences  of  the  day.  Here 
she  joined  her  aunt  Grassini,  and  appeared  before  a  Parisian  audience 
in  "  Semiramide,"  at  once  winning  general  regard.  In  "  Don  Giovan- 
ni" at  this  period-she  used  to  take  the  part  of  Zerlina.  In  1833  she 
undertook  "  Anna  Bolena,"  and  Ninetta  in  the  "  Gazza  Ladra  ; "  and 
later  in  the  same  year  she  sang  Donna  Anna  in  "  Don  Giovanni,"  and 
became  fairly  recognized  as  a  great  prima  donna. 

Bellini  wrote  his  last  opera,  "  Puritani,"  in  1834,  for  Grisi,  Rubini, 
Tamburini,  and  Lablaehe,  and  its  success  was  immediate  ;  but,  on  its 
production  a  few  months  later  by  the  same  singers  in  London,  the 
work  was  denounced  as  weak  and  ineffective,  though  Grisi's  great  abili- 
ties were  at  once  acknowledged. 

For  the  next  twenty  years  Grisi  alternated  between  London  and 
Paris,  with  occasional  visits  to  St  Petersburg.  Her  fame  constantly 
increased,  but  Norma  was  ever  her  favorite  part,  and  her  exquisite 
singing  of  the  "  Casta  Diva  "  won  for  her  the  title  of  "  La  Diva  "  (lit- 
erally "  The  Goddess  "),  which  has  since  been  often  applied  to  promi- 
nent prima  donnas,  and  which  is  to-day  given  by  the  foreign  critics  to 
Adelina  Patti.  During  this  long  period  of  ascendency  at  the  leading 
capitals  of  the  world,  Grisi  sang  in  all  the  prominent  operas  of  the 
time.  In  1839  "  Lucrezia  Borgia"  was  produced,  and  in  this  rich  and 
sensuous  lyric  drama  she  made  a  success  only  equalled  by  her 
''  Norma,"  or  her  "  Semiramide."  Many  operas  were  written  for  her, 
and  all  classes  of  characters,  from  the  tragic  to  the  coniie  she  essayed, 
never  knowing  what  it  was  to  fail.  In  the  latter  line,  her  Norina,  Sii- 
sannah,  and  Hosina,  were  her  leading  successes ;  and  in  tragic  opera, 
besides  the  parts  mentioned,  may  be  noted  Alice  in  "  Robert  le  Di- 
able,"  Leonora  in  "  La  Favorita,"  and,  above  all,  Valentina  in  the 
"  Huguenots."  Of  course,  this  list  includes  but  a  tithe  of  the  parts 
which  she  assumed,  for  to  give  them  all  would  be  to  give  a  list  of  all 
the  most  admired  operas  of  Bellini,  Donizetti,  Pacini,  Mozart,  Verdi, 
and  Mercadante.  , 

In  1854,  Mr.  Hackett,  tile  well-known  Fahtaff  of  the  American 
stage,  engaged  Grisi  and  Mario — who  had  for  years  been  associated 
with  her — for  a  season  in  this  country ;  and  these  two  magnificent  ar- 
tistes appeared  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  August,  at  Castle  Garden, 
in  "  Lucrezia  Borgia."  They  .were  here  the  excitement  of  the  day. 
The  prices  of  admission  to  the  so-called  opera-house  were  largely  in- 
creased, but  the  place  was  crowded ;  and,  on  that  memorable  evening, 
the  two  world-renowned  singers  fully  justified  all  their  reputation. 
Grisi  was  at  this  ti^e  in  the  full  ripeness  of  her  powers,  and  had  ar- 
rived at  that  point  when  an  operatic  artiste,  feeling  that  she  has  passed 
the  zenith,  is  impelled  to  greater  efforts  than  ever  before.  Flippant 
critics  have  said  that  Grisi  came  to  America  only  after  she  had  ceased 
to  attract  in  Europe ;  but  this  is  not  so.     Her  foot  was  just  begmning 
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to  tread  the  down-hill  road,  but  the  summit  was  not  yet  out  of 
sight. 

After  her  eng.igement  at  Castle  Garden,  Grisi  took  a  brief  recess ; 
and,  on  the  evening  of  October  2,  1854,  the  Academy  of  Music,  on  Ir- 
ving Place,  was  first  opened  to  the  public  with  "  Norma."  It  will  be 
an  interesting  tradition  in  the  history  of  this  establishment  that  it  was 
inaugurated  by  an  artist  whose  reputation  is  historical  in  the  annals  of 
music.  On  this  occasion  Mario  was  the  Pollio,  Susinl,the  Oroveso,  and 
a  young  Irish  girl  named  O'Donovan — Italianized  into  Donovani — took 
the  part  of  Adalgisa.  .  Grisi  next  appeared  in  "  Puritani,"  supported 
by  Mario,  Susini,  and  Badiali— a  magnificent  cast,  which  has  never 
since  been  equalled.  In  "  Lucrezia  Borgia  "  she  was  aided  by  Mario  as 
'  Gmnaro,  Susini  as  Alfonso,  and  Vietti  Vertiprach  as  Orsini ;  in 
"  Favorita"  by  Mario  as  Fernando,  Badiali  as  the  King,  and  Susini  as 
Ballasar ;  in  "  Semiramide  "  by  Mario  as  Idreno  (a  trifling  part  for  so 
renowned  a  singer),  Vietti  as  Arsaces,  Badiali  as  Assur,  and  Susini  as 
Oroe ;  in  "  Don  Pasquale  "  by  Mario  as  Ernesto,  Badiali  as  Malatesia, 
and  Kocco  as  Pasquale.  One  solitary  performance  of  "  La  Sonnam- 
bula"  was  given — Grisi,  though  a  mature  woman,  personating  with 
exquisite  grace  the  village  maiden  Arnina,  and  appearing  almost  as 
young  as  a  girl  of  seventeen.  This  was  altogether  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable operatic  seasons  ever  known  in  America,  and  in  complete- 
ness of  detail  has  never  been  since  surpassed. 

Grisi  and  Mario  sang  in  this  country  some  seventy  nights,  and  their 
salaries  amounted  to  £17,000,  Mr.  Hackett  clearing  a  profit  on  his 
contract  of  some  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Returning  to  Europe,  Grisi 
again  sang  in  the  leading  capitals  ;•  but  her  star  had  culminated.  After 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  uninterrupted  triumph,  she  began  to  expe- 
rience the  inevitable  results  of  years.  Still  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
vigor,  and  intellectually  better  calculated  than  ever  to  win  the  applauses 
of  admiring  crowds,  the  singer  found  her  voice  failing  her.  She  was 
reluctant  herself  to  appreciate  the  fact,  and,  after  experiencing  the 
neglect  or  cold  patronage  of  the  younger  critics,  and  the  fresh  genera- 
tion of  opera-goers  in  London,  she  went  to  Paris,  where  her  dramatic 
energy  was  better  appreciated ;  and,  to  a  great  degree,  supplied  the 
place  of  other  lost  and  fading  charms.  In  1S59,  she  went  to  Madrid, 
where,  in  "  Norma,"  this  transcendant  artiste  was  hissed  off  the  stage. 
The  aifair  led  to  the  suspension  of  the  ope:  a  season,  then  under  the 
management  of  Mario.  She  subsequently  made  efforts  to  secure  other 
engagements,  and  was  partially  successful,  up  to  as  late  as  1865,  when 
the  defects  in  her  voice  were  so  obvious  that  she  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw. It  was  saddening  and  humiliating  to  see  this  great  singer,  once 
sought  after  and  feted  by  the  capitals  and  courts  of  Europe,  persisting 
in  submitting  to  inevitable  comparisons  with  yotmger  and  fresher  fa- 
vorites. But  Grisi  was  miserable  off  the  stage.  Unlike  Pasta  and 
others  of  her  predecessors,  she  could  not  reconcile  herself  to  leaving 
to  others  the  operatic  field  she  had  so  long  and  successfully  gleaned. 
Pasta,  in  the  quiet  retreat  of  her  villa  on  Lake  Como,  where  she  sol- 
aced her  old  age  by  feeding  chickens,  and  receiving  the  visits  of  those 
■who  knew  of  her  only  as  a  traditionary  vocalist,  often  advised  Grisi  to 
retire  ere  she  did ;  but  the  Norma,  the  Lucrezia,  the  Valentine,  of 
former  years,  could  not  forsake  her  dhosen  pursuits  tiU  almost  driven 
from  the  stage. 

We  remember  having  heard  her  in  1864  during  one  of  her  last  en- 
gagements in  London,  and  after  she  had  taken  a  "  farewell "  of  the 
stage.  The  opera  was  Verdi's  "  Trovatore,"  and  the  cast  was  worthy 
of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  opera-houses  of  Europe.  Grisi,  on 
appearing  on  the  scene,  was  received  with  a  few  rounds  of  applause 
far  different  from  those  she  had  evoked  in  earlier  and  brighter  years. 
The  opening  recitative  was  phrased  in  the  artistic  style  which  Grisi 
ever  possessed,  and  the  rich  and  original  melody  Tacea  la  notte  was 
sung  with  exquisite  finish  and  taste,  though  lacking  in  vocal  power. 
In  the  succeeding  allegro  movement,  the  deficiencies  of  the  once  great 
prima  donna  were  specially  noticeable,  and  the  rapid  staccato  passages 
produced  the  painful  effect  of  being  for  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the 
singer.  In  the  trio,  which  closes  the  act,  the  same  lack  of  power  was 
manifest.  In  the  second  act  Leonora  only  sings  in  the  concerted 
pieces,  and  Grisi's  performance  here  was  satisfactory,  but  not  at  all 
surprising  when  compared  with  that  of  later  prima  donnas,  and  nota- 
bly with  La  Grange,  who  made  out  of  the  phrase  Sei  tu  dal  cielo  disceso 
more  than  any  other  representative  of  the  part.  In  the  last  act,  how- 
ever, Grisi  suddenly  shone  out  with  resplendent  beauty.  It  seemed  as 
if  all  her  old  vigor  and  grandeur  had  returned,  and  she  was  again  La 
Diva  who,  for  season  after  season,  entranced  and  excited  the  most 


exacting  audiences  in  the  world.  In  the  wild  heart-breaking  plead- 
ings of  Leonora  in  the  Miserere  scene,  there  was  a  depth  of  pathos 
which  was  indescribable,  and  produced  a  marked  effect  on  the  audience ; 
but  her  chiefest  triumph  was  reserved  for  the  duet  with  di  Luna, 
where  ifonoj-a  pleads  for  the  life  of  her  lover.  In  the  phrase  di  acerhe 
lagrime  there  was  a  despairing  frenzy  in  her  very  voice  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent ejaculations  with  which  she  receives  the  count's  assurances 
of  his  implacable  hatred  for  Manrico,  there  was  a  dignity  of  tragic 
grandeur,  which  must  have  surpassed  even  the  intentions  of  the  com- 
poser. Grisi's  performance  at  this  point  was  a  flash  of  genius  worthy 
of  her  best  days,  and  raised  to  a  memorable  event  in  the  recollections 
of  the  hearers  a  representation  which  was  in  other  points  painfully 
open  to  criticism. 

This  was  one  of  the  last  public  appearances  of  the  great  prima 
donna.  Shortly  after  this,  she  went  to  Florence,  where  she — or  rather 
her  husband,  Mario — owned  a  charming  villa  on  the  heights  of  Fiesole. 
Here  she  has,  of  late,  spent  a  great  part  of  her  time,  though  still 
retaining  her  affection  for  the  north  of  Europe.  Her  recent  death 
occurred  during  a  visit  to  Berlin. 

The  private  life  of  Grisi  does  not  accord  with  the  received  views 
of  American  society.  She  was  married,  at  an  early  age,  to  a  French 
gentleman  named  De  Melcy,  but,  for  many  years  back,  has  been  the 
wife  of  the  tenor  Mario.  She  leaves  several  children,  and  a  reputation 
as  an  artiste  which  will  long  live  in  operatic  annals.  Her  voice,  in  itp 
best  days,  was  noted  for  an  exquisite  purity  and  evenness  of  tone,  ex- 
tending two  octaves  from  C  to  upper  C,  without  break  or  change  of 
register.  At  first  she  only  aspired  to  be  a  contralto,  but  her  upper 
notes  quickly  increased  in  strength  and  quality,  and  enabled  her  to 
sing,  without  transposition,  all  the  music  of  the  modern  range  of 
tragic  opera.  Her  vocal  culture  was  ample  for  all  the  requirements 
of  Kossini's  florid  arias,  but  her  greatest  strength  lay  in  her  ability  to 
express  the  music  of  passion.  The  anger  of  Norma,  the  maternal 
intensity  of  the  guilty  Lucrezia,  the  yearning  affection  of  Leonora, 
and  the  indignant  ire  oi Donna  Anna,  were  specially  in  her  vein;  yet, 
with  all  these,  she  retained  a  charming  grace  and  delicacy  in  lighter 
parts.  When  nearly  half  a  century  had  passed  over  her  head,  she 
could  warble  out  the  delicious  polacca  Son  vcrgin  vezzosa  with  the 
freshness  of  a  girl,  accompanying  her  rendering  of  the  song  by  the 
most  graceful  and  appropriate  action.  Certainly,  in  versatility  and 
generally-acknowledged  superiority  in  all  branches  of  lyric  opera, 
Grisi's  place  is  filled  by  none  of  the  numerous  accomplished  prima 
donnas  now  delighting  the  European  capitals.  She  takes  rank,  hence- 
forth, in  musical  history,  with  such  artistes  as  Mara,  Grassini,  Pasta, 
Sontag,  and  Malibran,  and,  perhaps,  was  the  noblest  of  them  all. 


THE   CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

IN  a  deep  bay  of  the  northwest  coast  of  France,  opposite  to  the 
centre  of  the  south  coast  of  England,  lies  a  cluster  of  rocky  isl- 
ets, but  little  visited  by  the  out-lyiag  world,  and  but  lately  brought  to 
the  cognizance  of  the  great  brotherhood  of  literature  by  becoming  the 
retreat  whence  the  indignant  soul  of  Victor  Hugo  has  poured  forth 
its  warnings  and  its  thunders. 

They  are  interesting  from  their  peculiar  position,  geographically, 
historically,  and  artistically ;  and,  .from  the  fact  of  the  principal  one 
of  them  having  given  a  name  to  the  city  and  the  State  which  bids  fair 
to  rival  the  maritime  metropolis  of  the  United  States,  they  deserve 
more  than  a  passing  notice. 

Only  four  of  them  are  inhabited :  Sark  by  one  family  and  their 
dependants,  Alderney  by  the  Government  officers  of  the  Harbor  of 
Refuge  and-  a  few  fishermen,  Guernsey  by  a  thriving  seafaring  popula- 
tion, and  Jersey  by  one  of  the  most  complete  colonies  of  small  gen- 
tility possible  to  conceive.  All  these  have  preserved  to  this  day  their 
ancient  forms  through  all  the  political  disturbances  of  eight  centuries. 
When  the  Norman  mail-clad  warriors  debated  at  Rouen  the  question 
of  their  invasion  of  Saxon  England,  many  of  the  lords  of  feudal  ter- 
ritories in  the  Channel  Islands  were  in  the  conclave,  just  as  some  of 
their  grandsons  took  part  in  the  other  great  march  eastward  of  those 
fearless  buccaneers,  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  whose  castle  still  looks 
over  the  narrow  strait  of  seven  miles  of  stormy  sea  dividing  Coutances 
and  Jersey.  Channel-Islanders  fought  with  Roger  in  tlie  conquest  of 
Sicily,  and  routed  Ale.^is,  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  on  the  shore 
of  Butrinto.     This  story  is  ludicrously  particularized  by  the  emperor's 
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daughter  Anna  Comnena,  the  historian  of  her  times.  The  expedition, 
which  sailed  from  Sicily  for  the  conquest  of  the  Eastern  world,  met 
with  misfortune  from  its  outset.  Storms  and  tempests,  hunger,  and 
finally  disease,  had  thinned  their  ranks  and  broken  their  pride,  so 
that  the  Byzantine  army  found  their  tents  tenanted  by  only  five  hun- 
dred knights,  attenuated  by  short  commons  and  prostrated  by  fever — 
"  their  gestnre  sad. 

Investing  lank,  lean  cheeks  and  war-worn  coats, 

Presenteth  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 

So  many  horrid  ghosts  ^' — 
as  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  portrayed  the  famished  host  of  Plan- 
tagenet  Henry's  ragged  array  at  Agincourt.  No  wonder  that  the  rich 
and  overfed  Orientals  treated  them  as  the  Constable  of  France  did  the 
famished  Englishmen — offered  them  ransom,  "  that  their  souls  might 
make  a  peaceful  retire  from  off  the  fields  where,  wretches,  their  poor 
*  bodies  must  lie  and  fester."  But  such  terms  did  not  suit  the  Norman 
mind.  They  donned  their  rusty  armor,  and  gave  the  emperor  so 
hearty  a  lesson,  that  his  daughter  chronicles  that  he  never  stopped  in 
his  headlong  retreat  till  he  reached  the  gates  of  the  Hellespont.  He 
never  tried  them  again.  , 

Of  course,  during  the  reign  of  the  first  five  kings,  Normandy  was 
part  of  the  English  realm ;  but,  when  King  John  was  defeated  by 
Philip  Augustus,  and  the  French  wrested  it  from  his  sceptre,  the 
Channel  Islands  had  to  make  their  choice  of  nationality,  and  they  fol- 
lowed their  crown.  Since  that  day,  there  has  never  been  war  be- 
tween the  two  nations  but  a  descent  has  been  made  and  successfully 
resisted,  and  not  one  sun's  setting  has  witnessed  the  French  flag  on 
their  shores,  though  many  a  bloody  day  has  been  fought  out  between 
the  stout  islanders  and  their  near  neighbors.  The  inventory  of  the 
famihes  and  their  lands  of  King  John's  day  is  still  extant ;  the  heraldic 
records,  and  many  of  the  deeds  of  knights'  service  and  other  feudal 
tenures  of  possession,  still  remain  in  the  Herald's  College  of  Rouen, 
the  capital  of  the  ancient  duchy  to  which  they  then  belonged.  The 
law-courts,  the  petty  jurisdictions,  even  the  terms,  are  all  Norman 
French,  as  is  all  the  language  of  agricultural  labor,  to  this  day. 
Hence,  during  the  long  troubles  of  the  Huguenot  persecution,  the 
Channel  Islands  became  the  retreat  of  the  routed  Protestants,  who 
found  a  ready  asylum,  identical  in  language  as  in  faith ;  and,  in  later 
times.  Royalists  and  Republicans,  Orleanists  and  Reds,  have  hailed 
the  snug  haven  of  St.  Heller's  of  Jersey  as  the  paradise  of  exile,  from 
which  their  longing  eyes  can  see  the  fair  shores  of  France — "  forever 
distant,  yet  forever  near." 

No  taxes  or  imposts  have  ever  been  laid  upon  these  fortunate 
lands.  No  custom-house  officials  here  prey  upon  the  friendless  stran- 
ger. Their  southern  climate  and  sea-girt  situation  insure  them  a 
mild  and  genial  atmosphere  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and,  where 
the  formation  of  the  ground  affords  a  shelter,  the  vegetation,  watered 
by  a  thousand  rills,  attains  an  almost  tropical  verdure.  Their  neigh- 
boring coasts  and  shoals  afford  a  boundless  supply  of  fish ;  the  cele- 
brated Rochers  de  Cancale  yield  the  most  noted  and  delicious  oysters 
of  the  European  gourmand,  ignorant  of  the  superior  dainty  of  the 
Shrewsbury  and  the  Saddlerock ;  while  their  unrivalled  breed  of  cattle 
gives  them  an  opportunity  of  a  market  in  every  agricultural  country 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  islanders  have  not  been  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  advantages.  Their  soil  is  so  fertile,  that  the  cows 
only  require  the  circuit  of  their  tether  for  food  in  the  rich  pasture,  and 
the  seasons  are  never  severe  enough  to  require  their  house-shelter. 
Their  apples  and  pears  are  renowned  in  the  fruit-culture,  and  their 
wonderful  crops  of  potatoes  find  a  ready  market,  without  any  dues,  in 
England ;  while  they  draw  all  their  daily  supplies  from  France,  the 
markets  being  crowded  from  Coutances  or  Granville,  ports  on  the 
other  side  of  the  narrow  strait,  or  from  St.  Malo,  only  four  hours'  daily 
steam-transport  from  St.  Heller's.  Colleges  and  schools,  being  plenti- 
ful, excellent,  and  far  cheaper  than  in  England,  have  attracted  families, 
to  whom  the  inexpensiveness  as  well  as  abundance  of  household  sup- 
pUes  has  been  a  temptation,  to  this  almost  suburban  retreat  from 
England.  Their  quarries  pave  the  streets  of  London ;  their  pilots 
navigate  the  royal  and  mercantile  fleets.  Timber  being  imported  free 
of  all  duty,  shipbuilders'  yards  line  St.  Heller's  Bay.  There  is  almost 
daily  steam-communication  both  with  London  and  P^ris,  and  crowds  of 
excursionists  come  gladly  to  be  fleeced  by  the  inn  and  lodging-house 
keepers.  No  wonder  the  islands  flourish,  and  their  valleys  laugh  and 
sing !  Not  even  religious  controversy — that  direst  bane  of  civilized 
communities — has  as  yet  disturbed  "  the  even  tenor  of  their  way." 
The  population,  having  been  uniformly  Puritan  or  Huguenot,  has  re- 


sisted all  contact  with  Romanism  eifectually,  and  the  pope  only  reck- 
ons subjects  among  the  foreign  and  alien  residents  of  the  Channel 
Islands.  One  of  the  two  services  in  the  churches  is  invariably  con- 
ducted in  the  French  language,  which  is  spoken  with  remarkable 
purity  by  the  higher  circles.  Hence  a  Jersey  pastor,  the  son  of  a 
poor  miller,  who  rose  by  his  talents  to  be  vice-chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  died,  two  years  ago.  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
was  selected,  inil861,  to  preach  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  to  the 
guests  of  England  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  all  nations,  and  aston- 
ished the  educated  foreigners  by  the  grace  and  purity  of  his  French 
idiom.  The  whole  expenses  of  government  are  defrayed  by  the  Eng- 
lish crown,  which  maintains  military  governors,  garrisons  the  forts,  and 
pays  the  militia,  recruited  on  the  Prussian  model,  every  male  adult  be- 
ing compelled  to  serve  a  definite  period  in  drill,  and  being  liable  to 
service  in  the  narrow  circle  of  his  home  in  case  of  war.  Under  these 
circumstances,  military  life  is  made  a  pleasure;  and,  the  rifles  and 
ammunition  being  always  at  hand,  the  hardy  fishermen  and  oyster- 
dredgers,  rocking  on  a  calm  sea,  amuse  themselves  in  their  leisure  by 
friendly  emulation  in  shooting-matches  at  birds  and  rocks,  and  the 
frequent  encounters  between  parishes  and  regiments  on  shore  for 
small  prizes,  at  the  fairs  and  revels,  which  still  keep  up  the  memory 
of  the  old  Norman  festivals,  give  ample  opportunities  of  testing  their 
skill.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  one  out  of  the  four  regiments 
of  Jersey  militia  to  boast  of  one  hundred  men  of  their  rank  and  file 
who  can  be  backed  to  hit  the  bull's-eye  at  five  hundred  yards. 

Upon  all  considerations,  therefore,  the  Chaimel  Islands  have  a  fair 
claim  to  be  thought  to  have  succeeded  to  those  fortunate  islands  of 
the  West,  whose  existence  had  puzzled  the  brains  of  the  learned  be- 
fore the  hopes  they  gave  rise  to  culminated  in  the  discovery  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  by  Columbus.  Though  lying  out  of  the  great 
track  of  travel,  they  are  yet  in  the  very  centre  of  trade  and  civiliza- 
tion ;  untrammelled  by  legislation  or  custom-houses,  they  have  free 
scope  for  the  development  of  their  rich  natural  resources ;  too  small 
to  invite  political  demagoguism,  and  too  insignificant  for  priestly  domi- 
nation, they  flourish  in  even,  happy  contentment,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  climate,  a  soil,  and  a  society,  completely  free  from  the  disturbances 
which  afflict  and  often  destroy  larger  and  more  celebrated  but  not  so 
free  and  favored  communities. 


TABLE-TALK. 

\\\  HEN  this  reaches  our  readers,  they  will  probably  be  experien- 
V  V  eing,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  their  annual  perplexity  as  to  the 
selection  of  Christmas-gifts.  There  are  some  serene  souls  who  uncon- 
cernedly purchase  for  this  purpose  whatever  at  the  last  moment  they 
can  conveniently  lay  their  bands  upon  ;  and  there  are  other  calm  and 
prudential  individuals,  who  make  out  their  Usts  and  deliberately  choose 
long  in  advance  of  the  occasion.  But  there  are  those  whose  tastes 
are  fastidious  or  pecuhar,  those  who  find  it  difficult  to  make  slender 
means  accompUsh  their  generous  designs,  those  who  confuse  them- 
selves amid  a  multitude  of  objecte,  and  ceaselessly  try  to  adjust  a  gift 
for  Niece  Mary  that  shall  correspond  to  a  token  for  Cousin  Charles — 
and  all  these,  with  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  other  forms  of  per- 
plexity, make  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  Christmas-giving  com- 
munity. The  custom  of  exchanging,  at  Christmas,  gifts  of  affection, 
respect,  or  courtesy,  seems  to  have  settled  so  completely  into  an  ac- 
cepted fact,  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  concern  ourselves  about  its  ori- 
gin, or  to  debate  its  wisdom.  No  doubt,  it  is  a  beautiful  custom,  with 
all  its  abuses,  and  in  despite  of  its  many  absurdities.  Abuses  and  ab- 
surdities more  or  less  cling  or  pertain  to  all  human  fashions  or  cus- 
toms ;  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  a  uniform  or  even  an  average 
wisdom  in  any  popular  custom ;  and,  in  this  matter  of  Christmas- 
gifts,  the  aflection  and  good-will  that  so  generally  prompt  the  giving 
must  fully  atone  for  whatever  of  the  vulgar,  the  ostentatious,  or  the 
tasteless,  that  may  be  exhibited  in  it.  The  suitable  selection  of  gifts 
is  an  art.  It  requires  discrimination,  and  a  nice  perception  of  the  fit- 
ness of  things.  There  should  enter  into  the  gift,  as  it  were,  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  giver,  or  the  individuaUty  of  the  destined  recipient. 
Gifts  that  do  not  express  the  taste  or  the  hkings  of  one  or  the  other, 
or  which  do  not  in  some  way  measure  or  record  their  mutual  sym- 
pathies, are  without  significance  or  special  value.  The  motive  or  the 
affection  of  the  giver,  of  course,  extenuates  errors  in  taste  ;  but  a  gift 
is  thrice  valued,  into  which  care,  thought,  and  a  happy  perception  aa 
to  its  fitness,  have  entered.     No  man  or  woman  is  honored  by  receiv- 
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ing  a  chance  or  random  purchase  under  the  name  of  a  gift.  A  gift  in 
which  the  value  is  limited  to  its  usefulness  or  cost — which  has  no 
other  significance  than  its  price — is  almost  an  impertinence.  Such  a 
gift  looks  like  a  charity,  as  if  the  recipient  were  in  need  of  it ;  or  it 
asserts  indirectly  ihat  he  has  no  tastes,  or  inclinations,  or  individual- 
ity, worth  consulting.  It  is  not  necessary,  for  instance,  that  a  jewel 
should  simply  be  in  the  prevailing  fashion  ;  it  should  exhibit  some 
special  or  peculiar  property,  either  as  to  suitableness  for  the  wearer,  or 
as  to  its  beauty  and  artistic  quality.  A  gentleman  who  ransacks  the 
town  to  find  a  jewel  of  some  rare  workmanship  compliments  the  re- 
cipient fourfold.  Articles  of  apparel  are  only  suitable  as  presents 
from  parents  to  children,  or  between  those  in  very  near  relationship. 
But,  even  in  these  cases,  particular  care  is  needed  in  the  selection. 
To  be  compelled  to  wear  a  distasteful  article  of  dress  because  it  has 
been  a  gift,  is  one  of  the  severest  trials  a  gift-receiving  victim  can  be 
called  upon  to  endure.  Books,  as  gifts,  reach  a  larger  range  of  tastes 
than  almost  any  thing  else.  Their  appropriateness  is  usually  manifest, 
and  there  is  notable  opportunity  for  felicity  of  choice.  A  fine  edition 
of  an  author,  known  to  be  a  favorite,  will  often  prove  a  very  happy 
selection ;  then,  certain  sumptuous  tastes  can  be  furnished  with  the 
costly  bindings  and  rich  appointments  of  the  special  gift-volumes ; 
while  sometimes  a  choice  that  implies  a  literary  taste  on  the  part  of 
the  recipient  is  acknowledged  as  a  compliment.  The  liberal  extent  to 
which  books  have  been  used  for  presents  has  been  stimulating  both 
to  literature  and  art.  Fine  wood-engraving  almost  owes  its  existence 
to  it ;  and  the  gift- volume  is  often,  in  many  families,  their  first  intro- 
duction to  the  authors  it  celebrates.  But,  to  select  books  as  presents 
successfully,  requires  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  tastes  and  acquire- 
ments of  the  person  for  whom  they  are  designed,  and,  when  this 
knowledge  exists,  no  gifts  can  be  more  pleasing  or  satisfactory.  Suit- 
able selection  requires  no  little  diligence  ;  but,  if  it  is  worth  while  to 
make  presents  at  all,  it  is  worth  while  doing  so  with  propriety.  The 
indiscriminate  purchases  of  meaningless  rubbish  that  occur  at  Christ- 
mas times  are  possibly  indicative  of  good-will  and  affection ;  but  these 
admirable  qualities  are  none  the  less  praiseworthy  if  accompanied  by 
discretion. 

But,  if  this  is  the  aspect  of  the  case  under  a  fastidious  and 

possibly  censorious  spirit,  a  generous  judgment  must  admit  that  Christ- 
mas-gift making  is  attended  with  not  a  few  pleasing  and  often  touch- 
ing conditions.  The  wealthy  giver,  searching  with  nice  taste  for  the 
rare  and  curious,  meets  possibly  with  our  approbation  ;  but  the  gen- 
erous donor,  to  whom  Heaven  has  sent  scant  means  and  many  rela- 
tives, excites  in  us  more  lively  feelings.  And  it  is  to  this  class  that 
Christmas  brings  its  greatest  perplexity  and  its  best  reward.  Perfect 
pleasure  can  never  be  bought,  except  with  a  little  pain.  To  spend  out 
of  one's  abundance  is  nothing ;  but  to  calculate  and  spend,  to  hope 
and  yet  fear,  to  twist,  to  plan,  to  manage,  to  triumph  over  adversity, 
to  accomplish  in  the  face  of  obstacles — -these  conditions  of  gift-making, 
after  all,  bestow  upon  gifts  their  best  quality  and  their  highest  sig- 
nificance. How  many  a  large-hearted  woman  finds  herself  with  a 
very  long  list  of  gifts,  and  a  very  limited  number  of  greenbacks  !  She 
begins  usually  with  wild  dreams  as  to  what  slfe  would  hke  to  do,  but, 
as  Christmas  draws  near,  soon  settles  down  to  a  closer  calculation  as 
to  her  ways  and  means.  But  in  vain,  at  first,  does  she  calculate  and 
recalculate,  adjust  and  readjust — the  dollars  end  long  before  the  list 
is  exhausted.  With  a  sigh,  she  substitutes  an  inferior  article  at  this 
name,  reduces  the  proportion  of  expense  at  another,  and  traverses  up 
and  down,  down  and  up,  her  stubborn  column  of  figures.  But  she 
does  not  stop  merely  at  calculation.  She  ransacks  the  town  for  bar- 
gains ;  she  searches  far  and  wide  for  those  thrilling  words,  "  Selling  off 
below  cost ;  "  and,  now  and  then,  she  comes  home  triumphant  with  a  bar- 
gain which  she  confidentially  declares  to  a  few  secret  friends  is  marvel- 
lous. Dayby  day,  she  gathers  together  her  Uttle  hoard  of  treasures.  She 
pinches  a  little  in  her  daily  expenses,  in  order  to  swell  out  her  means. 
She  denies  herself  a  few  of  her  simple  luxuries,  in  order  to  compass 
some  specially-important  purchase.  She  lies  awake  at  night  to  think 
and  study  over  her  difficulties.  Some  purchases  she  is  resolved  upon, 
if  she  dies  for  it.  There  is  a  certain  doll  that  Lucy  must  have.  There 
is  a  particular  bat  and  ball  that  John  shall  never  go  without,  if  the 
heavens  fall.  There  is  one  book  she  has  her  eye  on,  that  Hany  slioll 
read  on  Christmas  Day,  if  she  has  to  breakfast  on  herring  ana  cold 
water  for  a  month.  And,  when,  at  last,  by  dint  of  tactics  and 
manoeuvring  a  general  might  admire,  she  succeeds  in  getting  all  her 
gifts  together,  and,  flushed,  triumphant,  and  happy,  she  surveys  them 


on  Christmas  Eve  in  their  bright  array,  richer  men  and  women  mi^ht 
well  envy  her.  Christmas-gifts  prove  blessings  more  often  to  givers 
than  to  receivers ;  and  to  both  they  open  hearts,  they  cherish  affec- 
tions, they  remove  asperities,  they  bridge  over  misunderstandings, 
they  supply  pleasant  memories  for  all  the  year.  While  taste,  judg- 
ment, fitness,  and  other  qualities,  may  enter  into  the  gifts  that  richer 
people  bestow,  to  the  poor  the  hearty  affection  that  marks  their  sim- 
pler tokens,  however  eccentric  or  odd  the  taste,  is  a  quality  that,  after 
all,  must  crown  all  others. 

All  that  is  heroic,  picturesque,  or  romantic  in  history,  seems  to 

be  rapidly  disappearing  under  the  microscopic  scrutiny  of  modem 
critics.  One  by  one  those  favorite  stories  of  the  past,  which  we  have 
admired  and  loved  as  embalming  lofty  ideals  of  human  virtue,  pass  out 
from  the  domain  of  the  actual  into  the  region  of  the  mythical,  until, 
so  far  as  history  is  concerned,  one  is  fairly  ready  to  exclaim  with 
Shakespeare,  "  Nothing  is  but  what  is  not."  The  latest  iconoclasm 
of  this  sort  is  the  hopeless  overthrow  of  the  romantic  story  of  Poca- 
hontas. Mr.  E.  Neills,  United  States  consul  at  Dublin,  has  been  ex- 
amining the  groundwork  of  this  legend,  and  the  London  Spectator  has 
reviewed  his  conclusions.  According  to  the  new  evidence  elicited  in 
this  matter,  Pocahontas  "  was  just  a  savage  of  the  ordinary  Indian 
kind,  who  ran  naked  in  the  woods  till  she  was  twelve,"  and  whose 
marriage  at  fifteen,  with  Captain  Rolfe,  was  the  result  of  an  ambitious 
plan  on  the  part  of  that  settler  to  get  possession  by  this  means  of  her 
father's  lands.  The  popular  story  of  her  saving  the  life  of  Captain 
Smith,  by  flinging  herself  upon  his  breast  between  him  and  her  father's 
club,  was  an  invention  of  Smith's,  who  originally  gave  a  very  different 
report  of  the  affair.  Powhattan,  it  seems,  used  to  send  Pocahontas 
into  the  English  settlements  in  token  of  friendliness,  where  William 
Strachey,  secretary  of  the  colony,  saw  and  described  her  in  1610. 
"  Their  younger  women  goe  not  shadowed  amongst  their  owne  com- 
panie  until  they  be  nigh  eleaveu  or  twelve  returnes  of  the  leafe  old 
(for  soe  they  accompt  and  bring  about  the  yeare,  calling  the  fall  of  the 
leafe  taquitock) ;  nor  are  they  much  ashamed  thereof,  and  therefore 
would  the  before  remembered  Pochahuntas,  a  well-featured  but  wanton 
young  girle,  Powhattan's  daughter,  sometymes  resorting  to  our  fort,  of 
the  age  then  of  eleven  or  twelve  yeares,  get  the  boyes  forth  With  her 
into  the  markett  place,  and  make  them  wheele,  falling  on  with  their 
hands,  turning  up  their  heeles  upwards,  whome  she  would  follow  and 
wheele  so  herself,  naked  as  she  was  all  the  fort  over."  In  1613,  when 
Pocahontas  was  fifteen  years  old,  Powhattan  had,  for  reasons  un- 
known, quarrelled  with  the  settlers,  and  held  certain  of  them  prison- 
ers, and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  release,  and  also  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  a  supply  of  corn  from  the  Indiana,  Pocahontas  was  en- 
ticed on  board  one  of  the  ships,  and  there  held  as  a  hostage.  Pow- 
hattan immediately  complied  with  the  terms  for  her  release,  but  Po- 
cahontas, on  some  pretext  or  other,  was  still  retained  as  a  prisoner; 
and  then  Mr.  John  Rolfe,  for  purposes  already  named,  conceived  the 
idea  of  marrying  her.  Powhattan,  who  had  sold  Pocahontas's  sister 
for  two  bushels  of  beads,  consented,  and  sent  witnesses  to  see  the  cer- 
emony. Afterward,  in  order  to  make  interest  for  the  colony  in  England, 
she  was  sent  to  London  as  an  Indian  princess,  where  she  attracted  the 
same  sort  of  attention  "  that  a  converted  Tasmanian  or  Maori  would 
now ;  that  is,  as  a  subject  of  some  intellectual  curiosity,  but  little  admi- 
ration." Her  portrait  was  painted,  and  represents,  "  a  thoroughly  Indian 
woman,  with  high  cheek-bones,  gloomy  £ace,  and  lanky  hair,  some  thirty 
years  of  age — she  was  only  eighteen — and  who  never  could  have  been 
beautiful  according  to  English  ideas  of  beauty."  According  to  a 
casual  remark  of  Strachey,  she  lived  as  wife  with  another  settler  before 
her  marriage  with  Rolfe.  Pocahontas  bore  Rolfe  one  son,  through 
whom  a  great  many  Virginia  families  are  fond  of  claiming  their  descent 
from  the  "  Indian  princess."  The  picture  Mr.  Neills' narrative  calls  up, 
of  a  naked  little  savage  turning  somersaults  through  the  English  set- 
tlements, is  rather  disturbing  to  that  heroic  ideal  of  the  beautiful  In- 
dian girl  we  have  all  admired  ;  but  no  doubt  a  good  many  of  us  will 
cling  to  Captain  Smith's  romance,  in  despite  of  Mr.  Neills's  attempt  to 
despoil  the  world  of  one  of  its  choicest  traditions. 


Botes. 

AN  Eiiglish  poet,  Mr.  Courthope,  Has  published  an  allegorical  bur- 
lesque in  verse,  callea  ■•  Ladibria  Luna; ;  or  tBe  Wars  of  the  Wo- 
men and  the  Gods,"  the  argument  of  which,  according  to  the  AtJienaiiim,  is 
as  follows  :  "  Cornelia,  a  learned  virgin,  convokes  a  woman's-rights  con-- 
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vention,  declares  the  wrongs  of  the  sex,  and  proposes  to  lead  a  colony 
to  the  moon,  and  in  the  first  place  to  institute  a  college  to  teach  the  art 
of  fijing.  The  moon  is  inhabited  by  the  old  gods,  formerly  of  Olympus, 
who,  alarmed  by  this  design  of  the  women,  resolve  to  send  down  Cupid 
to  counteract  it.  Love,  caught  sleeping  in  the  college  garden,  is  whipped 
and  sent  back  weeping  to  the  moon.  Venus  sends  a  dream  to  young 
Amadis,  and  persuades  him- to  enterthe  college  infemale  attire,  lie  is 
discovered,  and  declares  his  enterprise  prompted  by  the  gods,  whom 
Conielia  therefore  challenges  to  battle.  The  women,  who  are  now  adepts 
in  the  art  of  flying,  meet  the  gods  in  combat  in  mid-air  by  moonliglit, 
and,  by  mcims  of  the  missiles  of  modern  science,  put  them  to  rout.  But 
now  Venus  uncovers  the  magic  shield  of  vanity  (a  mirror),  by  wliieh  she 
draws  all  the  women  away  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  air,  and  then 
leaves  them  to  fall  into  infinite  space."  The  Atltenceum  speaks  of  the 
"lightness  and  elegance  of  Mr.  Courthope's  touch,"  and  notes  that 
"literary  combination  and  natural  easiness  are  found  in  an  unusual  de- 
gree in  the  allegorical  burlesque,  joined  with  a  pleasant  share  of  polished 
humor." 

Like  all  volatile  oils,  benzine  possesses  the  property  of  giving  to 
papers  a  certain  degree  of  transparency,  which  disappears  whenever  the 
liquid  is  evaporated ;  this  property  enables  drawers  to  use  for  their  re- 
quirements common  paper  instead  of  oil-paper  specially  prepared.  It  is 
sufficient  to  damp  with,  benzine  the  design  or  object  to  be  copied,  in 
order  to  distinctly  perceive,  through  the  paper  covering  it,  the  features 
of  the  model  underneath,  which  may  then  be  followed  and  traced  either 
with  a  pencil  or  with  china  ink.  The  benzine,  Avhich  soon  evaporates, 
leaves  no  trace  whatever,  and  the  paper  again  becomes  opaque.  The 
original  design  or  model,  besides,  is  in  no  way  injured.  As  regards  the 
odor  that  the  liquid  leaves  behind  it,  the  paper  can  easily  be  freed  from 
it  by  properly  airing  and  heating  it  for  a  few  hours. 

Messrs.  E.  B.  Treat  &  Co.  have  recently  issued  an  illustrated  medi- 
cal work,  by  Dr.  George  M.  Beard,  lecturer  on  nervous  diseases  in  the 
University  of  New  York,  intended  for  use  in  the  family.  It  is  appro- 
priately called  "  Our  Home  Physician,"  and  contains  clear  descriptions 
of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body ;  the  influence  of  occu- 
pation on  health  and  longevity ;  the  laws  of  inheritance,  with  chapters 
on  diet,  air,  sunlight,  stimulants  and  narcotics,  exercise,  climate,  elec- 
tricity, and  other  important  topics.  The  management  of  infants  and 
children  \s  made  an  important  feature  ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  such 
other  medical  and  surgical  information  is  given  as  is  necessary  for  those 
who,  like  miners,  sailors,  and  dwellers  in  sparsely-settled  districts,  are 
beyond  the  ready  call  of  a  physician. 

'  "  Wild  Sports  of  the  World  "  is  a  sort  of  boy's  own  book  of  adven- 
ture. It  contiuns,  in  addition  to  descriptions  of  nearly  aU  the  wild  .ini- 
mals  of  the  forests,  a  vast  collection  of  anecdotes  and  narratives  of  ad- 
ventures in  hunting  the  principal  animals  of  the  ehase — the  elephant, 
the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  leopard,  the  gorilla,  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  buf- 
falo, etc.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  complete  survey  of  the  wild  sports,  whether 
of  Africa,  Asia,  or  the  two  Americas,  and  every  lover  of  adventure  may 
•i^eed  high  upon  its  varied  and  highly-seasoned  dishes.  It  is  attributed  to 
James  Greenwood  ;  but  the  American  editor  has  made  large  additions 
to  th»  English  volume.     (Harper  &  Brothers,  publishers.) 

Claparede,  a  German  naturalist  of  reputation,  in  a  recent  treatise  on 
the  embryology  of  insects,  entitled  "  Studies  on  the  Acarina,"  states 
that  many  points  in  the  organization  of  the  mites,  in  relation  to  their 
modes  of  life,  confirm  the  truth  of  Dai*win's  theory  of  the  origin  of 
species.  He  cites  the  structure  of  the  clasping  organs  attached  to  the 
legs,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  grasp  the  hairs  of  their  host,  and  in- 
stances the  alternation  in  form  and  position  of  the  first  pair  of  legs  in 
myobiu  and  their  wonderful  adaptation  for  grasping  the  hairs  of  the 
mice  on  which  they  live.  He  also  cites  tlie  case  of  a  species  of  hypopus, 
in  which,  as  described  by  Duj.ardin,  there  is,  on  the  hinder  edge  of  the 
abdomen,  two  scoop-like  lips  by  which  they  cling  to  the  hairs  of  their 
host. 

Specimens  of  eozoOn,  the  oldest  form  of  animal  life  thus  far  discov- 
ered on  our  globe,  and  found  in  the  azoic  (Laurentian)  rocks  of  Ottawa, 
Canada,  have,  it  is  thought,  been  i-ecently  f«und  in  a  serpentine  quarry 
near  Newburyport,  Essex  County,  Massachusetts.  The  animal,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  has  been  arranged  by  naturalists  among  the  rhizopods, 
and  would  seem  to  have  been  a  jelly-like,  living  mass,  spreading  out  on 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  capable  of  secreting  calcareous  partitions,  and 
thus  forming  small  chambers,  or  cells,  the  interior  of  which  has  become 
filled  by  serpentine,  which  was  deposited  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
and  took  the  place  of  the  decomposing  animated  mass. 

The  Ckridian  Union,  now  under  the  editorial  control  cif  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  promises  to  take  very  high  rank  among  the  re- 
ligious journals.  That  it  possesses  ability  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  ; 
but,  in  newspapers,  tact  is  as  necessary  as  talent,  and  in  the  varied,  well- 
made-up  pages  of  the  Union  this  quality  Is  very  obvious. 


M.  Felizct,  in  the  Agricultural  Bulletin  (Paris),  calls  attention  to  the 
fertilizing  nature  of  the  cinders  wliich  result  from  the  combustion  of 
coal.  A  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  cinders,  roughly  broken  and  mixed  with 
garden-mould  and  drives  detritus,  when  placed  in  the  holes  reserved  for 
plants,  quickens  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  growth  of  every  species 
of  tree. 

M.  Delam'ier  recently  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  silver- 
plated  cone,  polfshed  internally  for  the  concentration  of  solar  rays  or 
luminous  rays  of  any  source,  which  he  asserts  can  be  used  without  either 
glass  lenses  or  mirrors.  For  the  sake  of  economy  and  tacility  of  con- 
struction, he  has  had  it  made  in  the  form  of  a  four-faced  pyramid. 


^istcllaiuous. 

"  f  I  iHE  latest  discoveries  of  Dr.  Livingstone,"  says  The  Academy ,"  are 
-L  of  great  interest  and  importance,  independently  of  their  sup- 
posed connection  with  the  ultimate  sources  of  the  Nile.  He  has  found, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  Chambeze,  a  considerable  stream  draining  the 
northern  slope  of  the  great  wooded  humid  plateau  in  eleven  to  twelve 
degrees  south  latitude,  instead  of  flowing  soutliward  to  the  Zambesi,  as 
was  formerly  supposed,  turns  to  the  uorthwest,  and  discharges  itself 
into  a  large  lake  called  Bangweolo,  upward  of  fifty  miles  in  length.  The 
plateau,  therefore,  which  he  crossed,  as  described  in  one  of  his  former 
letters  about  the  end  of  December,  1866,  and  which  the  Portuguese  ex- 
peditions of  1798  and  1831  also  traversed,  turns  out  to  be  the  w-atershed 
betw^n  the  basins  of  the  Zambesi  and  the  lake  system  of  Equatorial 
Africa.  It  enhances  the  interest  of  this  great  discovery  to  find  that 
Bangweolo  is  only  one  of  a  chain  of  lakes  connected  by  rivers.  The 
first  in  succession,  nurth  of  Bangweolo,  is  Lake  Moero,  which  is  fifty 
miles  in  length,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  twenty  to  sixty  miles.  The 
town  of  Cazembe,  visited  by  the  Portuguese,  lies  on  the  banks  of  a  much 
smaller  lake  called  Mofuci,  to  the  east  of  Moero.  Continuing  down- 
stream, is  a  third  hike,  Hlenge,  but  Livingstone  had  not,  when  he  wrote, 
pursued  his  examination  further  in  this  direction,  and  he  was  not  sure 
whether  this  chain  of  lakes  drained  into  Tanganyika,  or  continued  to 
the  west  of  this  lake,  and  communicated  independently  with  Albert 
Nyanza  far  to  the  north.  The  latter,  and  their  connecting  rivers,  flowed 
through  a  deep  valley,  hemmed  in  by  wooded  mountains.  Another  dis- 
covery of  interest  was  Lake  Liemba,  which  Livingstone  thought  to  be 
an  arm  of  Tanganyika,  near  its  southern  end.  He  gives  the  altitude  of 
this  sheet  of  water  as  two  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  a  datum  which  we  venture  to  remark  w  ill  att'ord  much  food 
for  geographical  speculation  until  more  definite  information  is  received. 
This  elevation,  in  fact,  agrees  almost  exactly  with  that  of  Albert  Nyanza 
as  observed  by  Baker,  and  with  that  of  the  intermediate  lake,  Tangan- 
yika, as  deduced  by  Mr.  Findlay  from  an  elaborate  examination  of  the 
observations  of  Burton,  Speke,  and  Baker.  Thus,  if  Liemba  be  con- 
nected (which  is  not  yet,  indeed,  quite  determined)  both  with  the  Cham- 
beze Lakes  and  with  Tanganyika,  the  connection  of  the  whole  with  the 
Nile  is  extremely  probable.  But  Livingstone  reserves  his  greatest  mar- 
vel for  the  postscript  to  his  dispatch.  He  had  heard  of  a  tribe  of 
Troglodytes,  a  dark-skinned  race,  with  oblique  eyes,  dwelling  in  caveS] 
some  of  which  extended  for  many  miles  underground." 

The  dr^ma  of  "Le  Chevalier  de  Maison,"  derived  from  Dumas's 
novel  of  that  name,  harving  been  recently  revived  in  Paris,  has  stirred 
an  old  question  as  to  why  the  author  did  not  allow  his  hero  to  retain 
the  name  by  which  he  was  known  in  history,  that  is,  KougeviUe.  To 
this  inquiry  M.  Dumas  has  replied  by  recounting,  in  the  Moniteur  du 
Soir,  a  very  strange  story,  to  the  effect  that  his  novel "  had  been  origi- 
nally announced  to  appear  under  the  title  of  '  Chevalier  de  EougeviUe,' 
but  that  a  day  or  two  after  the  publisher's  advertisement  was  printed 
he  (M.  Dumas)  received  a  letter  from  the  Marquis  de  EougeviUe,  son 
of  the  chevalier,  a.sking  him  what  sort  of  a  part  his  father  was  made  to 
play  in  the  book.  M.  Dumas  answered  very  courteously  that,  as  he 
greatly  admired  the  heroic  devotion  of  the  chevalier,  he  had  painted  him 
in  glowing  colors,  but  that,  to  avoid  in  any  way  hurting  the  susceptibil- 
ity of  the  marquis,  he  would  reohristen  his  work  and  call  it  '  Maison 
Eouge.'  So  far  so  good;  but  at  this  point  the  story  takes  an  unex- 
pected turn,  for,  after  an  interval  of  a  week  or  two,  M.  Alexandre  Du- 
mas receives  another  letter  from  the  marquis,  couched  briefly  as  follows  : 
'  Sir — Give  to  your  novel  what  [title  you  please.  I  am  the  last  of  my 
name,  and  I  am  going  to  blow  out  my  brains  this  evening.'  This  un- 
satisfactory epistle  was  delivered  to  M.  Dumas  at  six  p.  m.  Without  a 
moment's  delay  he  started  off  his  secretary  to  the  marquis's  lodgings,  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  stop  the  suicide  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  mar- 
quis, who,  like  his  sire,  seems  to  have  been  of  an  unfortunately  romantic 
turn  of  mind,  had  fallen  madly  in  love  with  a  Kussian  lady,  who  had 
some  excuse  for  declining  his  advances,  seeing  that  he  was  already  a 
married  man.  Driven  to  despair,  the  excitable  nobleman  had  given  the 
lady  a  last  rendezvous  at  his  house,  and  the  moment  she  crossed  his 
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threshold  had  shot  himself  in  the  head.  M.  Dumas's  secretary  heard 
on  arriving  that  he  had  not  killed  himself  on  the  spot,  hut  was  lying 
dano-erously  wounded,  A  few  days  later,  however,  when  he  went  to 
pay  a  second  visit,  lie  found  that  the  marquis  had  torn  off  his  handages 
in  a  paroxysm,  and  was  dead.  '  Thus,'  says  M.  Dumas  in  conclusion, 
'  you  will  see  that  it  is  not  from  ignorance,  but  from  discretion,  that  I  call 
my  drama  Maison  Rouge.' " 

Professor  Pumpelly,  who  travelled  five  thousand  miles  through  the 
interior  of  China,  on  official  business,  gives  the  following  account  of 
a  Chinese  dinner :  "  The  next  day  we  received  invitations  to  dine 
with  the  magistrate  of  the  city.  As  we  traversed  the  court  of  the  Ya- 
mun,  at  the  appointed  time,  our  ears  were  greeted  with  a  sound  of 
suppressed  chattering,  and  we  could  see  that  all  the  chinks  of  the 
surrounding  windows  were  occupied  by  the  ladies  of  the  household. 
Our  host  led  us  into  a  room  where  the  table  was  spread.  In  accordance 
with  Chinese  etiquette,  he  spent  some  time  in  persuading  each  of  the 
guests  to  take  the  head  of  the  table,  a  distinction  which  each  one  was 
bound  by  the  laws  of  politeness  to  decline.  The  host,  then  standing  in 
that  place  himself,  insisted  upon  each  and  all  sitting  down  before  him, 
which  of  course  was  persistently  declined,  as  it  would  have  been  a 
breach  of  politeness  for  a  guest  to  take  his  seat  first.  The  dinner  began 
with  a  cup  of  hot  rice-wine.  The  table  was  loaded  with  dishes,  which 
were  placed  one  upon  another  in  tiers,  forming  a  pyramid  of  Chinese 
delicacies.  There  were  soups  made  of  birds'-nests,  of  the  haliotis,  and 
of  sharks' -fins ;  there  was  beche-de-mer ;  there  were  stews  and  pates ; 
there  were  roots  of  the  water-lily ;  but  it  would  take  too  long  to  enumer- 
ate all  the  dishes  spread  before  us,  of  each  of  which  one  was  expected  to 
taste.  Great  as  is  the  variety  of  articles  of  food  in  the  Chinese  adsine, 
some  things  which  in  other  countries  are  considered  most  essential  are 
missed  by  the  traveller,  and  of  these  none  more  than  butter,  bread,  and 
inUk.  There  is  a  kind  of  bread  which  is  cooked  by  steam,  and  there 
are  flour-cakes  fried  in  oil :  they  are  poor  substitutes.  A  little  milk  is 
sold,  and  women's  milk  is  peddled  round  the  cities  mostly  for  the  use 
of  invalids.  Foreigners  are  shy  of  patronizing  the  Chinese  milkmen. 
There  is  an  old  story  on  the  coast,  that,  at  a  dinner  given  by  a  foreigner, 
the  host  took  a  servant  to  task  for  serving  no  milk  for  the  coffee. 

"  '  Boy  go  catchee  milk,'  said  the  gentleman.  The  servant,  disap- 
pearing, soon  returned  with  the  answer,  '  No  have  got.' 

"  '  What  for  ao  have  got? ' 

" '  That  sow  have  got  too  muchee  piecee  chilo ;  that  woman  have 
die,'  replied  the  hoy.  By  this  the  servant  informed  the  gentleman  and 
his  guests  that  they  had  been  saved  from  drinking  the  milk  of  either  a 
sow  or  a  woman  only  by  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  by  the  birth  of  a 
litter  to  the  former." 

From  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  recent  books,  "  The  Life  of  Mary 
Eussell  Mitford  (authoress  of  '  Our  Tillage,'  etc.),  related  in  a  Selec- 
tion of  her  Letters  to  her  Friends,"  we  glean  the  following  amusing  ac- 
count of  a  wedding  sixty  years  ago  : 

"  Very  grand  wedding  !  Plenty  of  barouches  and  bridesmaids,  cake 
and  favors,  kissing  and  crying !  The  bride,  indeed,  had  amused  herself 
with  the  last-mentioned  recreation  for  a  whole  week,  and  having,  more- 
over, accumulated  on  her  person  so  much  finery  in  the  shape  of  lace- 
flounces,  spencers,  bonnets,  veils,  and  scarfs,  that  she  looked  as  if  by 
mistake  she  had  put  on  two  wedding-dresses  instead  of  one,  was  by  many 
degrees  the  greatest  fright  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Indeed,  between  crying 
and  blushing,  brides,  and  bridesmaids  too,  do  generally  look  strange 
figures  :  I  arri  sure  we  did — though,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  really  could 
not  cry,  much  as  I  wished  to  keep  all  my  neighbors  in  countenance,  and 
was  forced  to  hold  ray  handkerchief  to  my  eyes  and  sigh  in  vain  for  '  ee 
don  de  dames  que  Dim,  »«  in! a  pas  doane.'  I  don't  really  think,  if  I  were 
married  myself,  I  should  have  the  grace  to  shed  a  tear.  For  the  rest  all 
went  off  extremely  well,  except  two  small  accidents,  one  of  which  dis- 
composed me  very  much.  One  of  my  fellow-bridesmaids  put  on  her 
skirt  wrong-side  outward,  and  though  half  a  dozen  ahigails  offered  to 
transplant  the  lace  and  bows  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  though  I 
all  but  went  down  on  my  knees  to  beg  her  not  to  turn  it,  turn  it  she 
would,  and  turn  it  she  did — the  obstinate  !  The  other  mischance  was  our 
entirely  forgetting  to  draw  any  cake  through  the  ring',  so  that  our  fate 
still  rests  in  abeyance.  The  bride  and  her  second  sister  set  off  to 
Brighton,  and  I  and  the  youngest  remained  to  do  the  honors  of  the  wed- 
ding-dinner. Of  course  we  all  got  tipsy — those  who  were  used  to  it 
comfortably  enough,  and  those  wlio  were  not,  rather  awkwardly — some 
were  top-heavy  and  wanted  tying  up  like  overblown  carnations,  some 
reeled,  some  staggered — -and  one  fell,  and,  catching  at  a  harp  for  a  prop, 
came  down  with  liis  supporter  and  a  salver  of  coffee  which  he  knocked 
out  of  the  servant's  hands  ;  such  a  crash,  vocal  and  instrumental,  1 
never  heard  in  my  life." 

A  scientific  traveller  in  Florida,  who  writes  candidly,  and  is  not  in- 
terested in  land  speculation,  says,  in  T?ie  American  Naturalist,  that  the 
winter  climate  of  that  State  is  healthful  as  well  as  delightful :  "  In  the 
summer,  there  is  danger  of  contracting  fever-and-ague,  and  the  yellow 
fever  is  .in  occasional  visitor.  The  climatic  advantages  to  the  invalid 
are,  at  the  present  time,  counterbalanced  by  the  miserable  food  and  dis- 
coniforfs  of  the  hotels  and  boarding-houses  ;  there  are,  undoubtedly, 
exceptiolis  to  the  last  objection,  but  they  are  rare.    The  expenses  of  a 
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three-months'  trip  are  quite  heavy,  and  we  could  make  a  journey  to  Eu- 
rope or  California,  of  the  same  duration,  for  the  same  cost,  and  live  in- 
finitely better  in  bed  and  board.  In  an  agricultural  point  of  view, 
Florida  offers  no  inducements  to  the  immigrant  or  settler  that  are  not 
surpassed  by  many  other  sections  of  the  country,  whether  quality  of 
soil,  facilities  of  transportation,  accessibility  to  markets,  or  variety  or 
capabilities  of  production  are  considered.  An  immigration  of  enter- 
prising and  industrious  people,  in  sulficient  numbers  to  exercise  a  con- 
trolling influence,  would,  in  a  few  years,  effect  a  great  change  for  the 
better,  and  place  the  State  in  the  line  of  progress.  Immigration  should 
be  by  colonies,  and  should  include  some  mechanics,  and  be  well  pro- 
vided with  all  necessary  agricultural  and  mechanical  implements  and 
material,  and  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  a 
location." 

"  Mongol  houses,  or  yurts,"  says  Professor  Pumpelly,  "  are  circular, 
generally  about  fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  portable  trellis-frame 
wall  about  four  feet  high.  From  the  top  of  this  frame  springs  the  roof,  in 
the  form  of  a  dome  ;  the  whole  is  covered  mth  thick  felt,  leaving  a  circu- 
lar opening  at  the  top,  through  which  the  smoke  escapes.  The  entrance 
is  a  small  square  opening,  protected  by  a  heavy  curtain  ;  and  the  only 
furniture  is  generally  a  chest,  with  a  small  Buddhist  shrine,  and  a  ritual 
in  Thibetan  if  one  of  the  sons  be  a  Lama.  Theground  is  covered  with 
felt  mats,  and  the  bedding,  generally  of  sheepskins,  is  stowed  away 
around  the  circumference.  In  the  centre  of  the  dwelling  a  small  tripod 
supports  the  caldron,  which  is  the  only  cooking-utensil." 

Longfellow,  in  his  "Hyperion,"  tell  us  that,  "  on  the  belfry  of  the 
Kaufhaus,  in  Coblentz,  is  a  huge  head,  with  a  brazen  helmet  and  a 
beard  ;  and,  whenever  the  clock  strikes,  at  each  stroke  of  the  hammer, 
this  giant's  head  opens  its  great  jaws  and  smites  its  teeth  together,  as  if, 
like  the  brazen  head  of  Friar  Bacon,  it  would  say,  '  Time  was  ;  Time  is; 
Time  is  past ! '  This  figure  is  known  through  all  the  country  round 
about  as  '  The  Man  in  the  Custom-house,'  and,  when  a  friend  in  the 
country  meets  a  friend  from  Coblentz,  instead  of  saying,  '  How  are  aU 
the  good  people  in  Coblentz  3 '  he  says,  '  How  is  the  Man  in  the  Custom- 
house?'    Thus  the  giant  has  a  great  part  to  play  in  the  town." 

Richardson,  in  his  "Arctic  Expedition,"  says:  "The  song  of  the 
Fringilla  leucopkrys  (one  of  the  finches)  has  been  heard  day  and  night, 
and  so  loudly  in  the  stillness  of  the  latter,  as  to  deprive  us  at  first  of  rest. 
It  whistles  the  first  bar  of  '  Oh,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be  ? '  in  a  clear 
tone  as  if  played  on  a  piccolo-pipe  ;  and  though  the  distinctness  of  the 
notes  rendered  them  at  first  very  pleasing,  yet,  as  they  haunted  us  up  to 
the  Arctic  Circle,  and  were  loudest  at  midnight,  we  came  to  wish  oc- 
casionally that  the  cheerful  little  songster  would  time  hia  serenade 
better." 

The  polygamy  question  takes  a  very  odd  form  at  Natal.  "  The  old 
Kaffres,  having  many  cows,  buy  up  aU  the  wives,  leaving  the  young  men 
without  wives,  and  thereby  causing  much  discontent.  The  Natal  legis- 
lature has  therefore  limited  the  price  for  a  wife  to  twenty  cows,  estab- 
lished a  registry,  and  fixed  a  marriage-fee.  The  question  is,  whether 
the  old  and  rich  men  will  not  buy  up  more  wives  than  ever." 

A  recent  traveller  in  Hungary,  stopping  at  Filred,  asked  his  landlord 
if  any  English  ever  visited  the  place.  "  Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  "  we  had 
three  Englishmen  this  year."  "Indeed!  Whence  did  they  come?" 
"  One  was  from  Dublin,  one  from  Edinburgh,  and  one  from  New 
York  I" 
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THE  height  of  clouds  is  very  variable,  and  their  mean  elevation  ia  not 
the  same  in  different  countries.  The  stratus  cloud  often  descends 
to  the  earth's  surface.  In  pleasant  weather  the  lower  limit  of  cumulus 
clouds  varies  from  three  thousand  to  five  thousand  feet  elevation,  and 
the  upper  limit  from  five  thousand  to  twelve  thousand  feet.  ,  Cirrus 
clouds  are  never  seen  below  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc,  which  has  an 
elevation  of  fifteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-four  feet. — 
Looina. 

A  Brahmin,  being  oppressed  with  thirst  as  he  journeyed  along,  met 
a  woman  of  low  condition  carrying  a  vessel  of  water  on  her  head.  He 
asked  her  for  some  to  drink ;  but,  that  he  might  not  receive  water  from 
an  impure  hand,  he  formed  a  little  channel  on  the  ground ;  the  woman 
poured  the  water  in  at  one  end  while  the  Brahmin  drank  at  the  other. 
One  of  his  own  caste,  who  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  time,  accused 
him  before  the  council  of  the  Brahmins ;  the  affair  was  investigated, 
and  he  narrowly  escaped  the  sentence  of  exclusion  from  his  caste. . 

Hypotheses  for  the  explanation  of  light  by  motion  were  framed  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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The  few  articles  contained  in  our  illustration  are  samples  of  the  inex- 
haustible fancy,  and  the  sincere  love  of  Nature,  of  Jajianese  artists  in 
bronze.     With  what  elegance  does  this  stork  stretch  its  long  neck  to 
hold  a  branch  in  its  bill,  and  yet  it  represents  but  a  common  candle- 
stick !     And  that  long-spoutcd  vase  which  recalls,  though  with   less 
slimness  of  outline,  the   Persian  ewers,  has  its  sides  enamelled  with 
flowers  and  fruits.     This  tortoise  which  puts  out  its  cautious  head,  and 
seems  to  be  unwontedly  hurrying  the  pace  of  its  scaly  feet  as  if  to  com- 
pete with  and  defy  the  pensive  cow,  which  bears  on  its  back  a  studious 
monk  lost  in  meditation  over  his  book— it  is  a  hollow  perfume-burner, 
so  contrived  by  its  ingenious  maker  as  to  conceal  the  object  for  which 
it  is  intended  until  one  sees  the  fumes  ascending  in  a  spiral  from  the  ori- 
fice left  for  tlieir  escape.    There  are,  too,  some  figures  of  dragons,  whose 
furious  contortions  make  one  shudder,  and  almost  induce  one  to  believe 
them  to  be  actually  alive.     But  it  is  liigh  time  that  we  enlightened  our 
readers  as  to  their  process  of 
casting  from  was   models. 
The  view  we  will  here  take 
of  it  is  only  relative  to  its 
final  result.     It  must  first  be 
decided  whether  the  bronze 
is  to  be  full  or  hollow.     If 
full,  the  operation  Is   sim- 
pler, and  the  sculptor  mod- 
els his  subject  entirely  in 
wax.    But  if  it  is  to  be  hol- 
low,   then    he    begins    by 
making  a  nucleus — as  it  were 
the  unseen  soul  of  the'piece 
— a  massive  substance  made 
of  a  very  thin  clay,   very 
finely  broken  up  and  pound- 
ed,  a.mi.tture  of  clay  and 
rubbish,  and  sometimes  of 
horse-dung ;   in  French   it 
is  technically  called  potee; 
be    then    covers   this  with 
wax,  which  he  models  into 
the  required  shape.     When 
tlie  model  is  completed  he 
covers  the  exterior  of  it  ex- 
tremely carefully  with  lay- 
ers, getting  gi-adually  thick- 
er and  more  compact,  of  the 
same^o^'e,  whose  quality  it 
is  to  bear  a  very  high  tem- 
perature. In  these  he  leaves 
slight  apertures  for  the  es- 
cape  of  air  when  pressed 
by    the    expansion    of  the 
metal  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
also  small  openings  or  jets 
for  the  introduction  of  the 
metal.      Then   the    wax   is 
melted  and  got  rid  of,  after 


which  the  melted  metal  is  poured  into  this 
weU-eoDsolidated  mould.  Of  course  it  pene- 
trates in  its  liquid  state  into  eveiy  comer,  how- 
ever small,  of  the  mould,  faithfully  reprodu- 
cing every  detail  and  every  trace. 

A    Franciscan     monk,     named     Berthold 
Schwartz,  is  said  to  have  been  acquainted  with, 
if  he  did  not  invent,  gunpowder,  at  a  veiy 
early  date.     One   Ferrarrius,  a  Spaniard,  who 
lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  appears  to  have 
known  it  by  the  name  of  fyinr/fire,  and  gives 
a  receipt  for  its    composition.    Roger   Bacon 
was  undoubtedly  well  acquainted  with  both  its 
composition  and  its  combustible  nature,  for  he 
says :  "A  little  matter,  about 
the     bigness    of    a    man's 
thumb,    makes    a  horrible 
noise,  and  produces  a  dread- 
ful    coruscation;    and,    by 
this,  a  city  or  an  array  may 
be  destroy ed several  ways.'* 
Gunpowder   seems   first  to 
have  been  used  toward  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  but  perhaps  it 
did  not  come  into  general 
use    in    England     till    the 
end    of  the    thirteenth    or 
early  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. 

In  appreciating  weight  it 
has  been  found  that  the 
small  hairs  which  cover  the 
surface  greatly  assist,  since 
the  delicacy  of  the  percep- 
tion is  much  diminished 
when  these  are  shaved  oft". 
This  fact  favors  the  view 
that  the  peculiar  hair  with 
which  some  animals,  such 
as  the  cat,  are  endowed,  are 
tactile  organs. 


To  plant  a  grove  is  to-a 
Hindoo  what  building  a 
church  or  founding  a  hos- 
pital is  to  ft  European,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  in 
the  case  of  the  former  the 
duty  is  more  invariably 
performed,  and  never  from 
worldly  motives. 
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ORIENTAL     PEARLS, 

Of  surpassing  beauty  and  lustre,  for  bridal 


i>RECioxjs  sto:n^es. 

Emeralds,  Sapphires,  and  other  precious  stones,  mounted  in  novel  and  attractive 
styles  exclusively  our  own. 

F9NE    STONE    CAMEOS, 

In  Onyx,  Sardonyx,  Jasper,  Chalcedony,  Topaz,  and  Amethyst,  carved  from  classic 
models  in  the  Vatican  and  British  Museum,  the  settings  of  which  are  rich  and  in 
harmony  with  the  subjects. 

Inexperienced  puichasers  in  search  of  Gems  can  have  the  most  satisfactory 
guarantee. 
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Madame  New  York  :  "Now,  then,  old  'Nine,  you  may  as  well  go  quietly,  and  be  sure  you  don 
Miss  Brooklyn,        )  .  .      ,     ■  ■ 

Miss  Jersey  City,    V   "  Oh,  there  's  that  dear,  sweet  Mr.  1870,  that  I  've  been  so  waiting  lor  ! 
Miss  Hoboken,         ) 

{Accompanying 
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COTTON  TRANSPORTATION  IN  INDIA. 


THE  engraTing  on  this  page  of  the  Jouknal  represents  a  small  |  of  solid  wood — have   slowly  made   a  toilsome    progress    from    the 
caravan  of  carts,  laden  with  Indian   cotton,  on  their  way  to      table-land  of  Bundelcund,  in  the  central  provinces  of  India,  and 
the  Ganges.   These  rude  and  clumsy  two-wheeled  vehicles — the  wheels  '  have  just  effected  the  difficult  descent  to  the  Gangetic  valley,  by  a 
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COTTON     CARAVAN     RESTING     UNDER    A     BANYAN     TREE. 
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steep  mountain-pass,  at  the  foot  of  which  their  drivers  hare  paused  to 
rest  for  the  night,  under  the  shelter  of  a  huge-spreading  banyan-tree. 
The  bullocks  which  have  drawn  the  carts,  and  a  few  camels  accompa- 
nying the  caravan,  have  been  unharnessed,  and  are  reposing  in  the 
shade,  or  refreshing  themselves  in  the  adjoining  stream. 

On  the  next  page  we  give  an  engraving  of  a  cotton-fleet,  on  the 
Ganges,  descending  to  Calcutta,  where  the  cotton  will  be  shipped  to 
Europe  and  to  China.  The  boats  for  carrying  cotton  are  the  largest 
and  broadest  used  on  the  Sacred  River ;  for,  as  the  cotton  has  not 
been  subjected  to  any  pressure,  the  bales  are  very  large  and  unwieldy, 
and  occupy  far  greater  space  than  the  same  weight  of  American  cotton 
on  its  way  to  market.  The  boats  are  generally  fitted  with  outriggers, 
attached  to  their  sides,  in  order  to  increase  the  space.for  stowage.  As 
the  current  of  the  Ganges  is  very  swift,  the  boats  require  but  a  single 
sail  to  give  them  steerage  way,  and  this  is  generally  hoisted  on  a 
stunted  pole,  and  is  almost  always  ragged  and  picturesque  in  its  form. 
The  boats  are  all  flat-bottomed,  and  no  two  are  of  the  same  size,  .shape, 
or  fashion.  They  carry  each  a  crew  of  from  eight  to  twelve  men,  who 
cook  and  eat  and  sleep  on  board,  seldom  landing  except  to  purchase 
food,  firewood,  or  tobacco.  They  pass  their  lives  almost  upon  the 
river,  floating  quietly  by  populous  cities,  by  Mohammedan  mosque  and 
serai,  by  Hindoo  temple  and  palace,  by  Enghsh  factory  and  guard- 
house, and  anon  by  jungles,  swarming  with  tigers,  with  elephants,  and 
snakes  of  monstrous  size,  and,  finally,  they  reach  Calcutta,  where  their 
cotton  is  landed  and  pressed,  and  properly  baled,  and  then  embarked 
on  European  and  American  ships,  to  feed  the  factories  of  England  and 
of  France. 

Of  the  Sacred  River  itself  we  copy  the  following  graphic  descrip- 
tion from  a  recent  number  of  All  the  Year  Round: 

"  The  Ganges  takes  its  rise  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  issuing 
from  a  low  cavern,  beneath  a  huge  mass  of  ice  that,  somewhat  resem- 
bling in  shape  the  head  of  a  cow,  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  veneration  in  which  that  animal  is  held  by  the  Hindoos. 
That  the  basin  which  the  water  has  formed  at  this  point  is  not  the 
real  source  of  the  river,  is  a  matter  upon  which  most  persons  arc 
agreed;  but  it  has  yet  to  be  determined  what  stream  or  streams  may 
in  justice  lay  claim  to  the  parentage  of  the  Sacred  River.  The  honor 
is  aspired  to  by  two  that  rise  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountains,  in 
the  neighboring  country  of  Thibet,  as  also  by  several  others  that  have 
their  sources  within  the  mountains  themselves;  but,  whatever  or 
wherever  its  real  fountain-head,  the  spot  in  question  has  for  so  many 
ages  borne  the  distinction,  that  a  village  has  sprung  up  in  its  immedi- 
ate neighborhood,  for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims,  who  flock  yearly, 
though  in  steadily  diminishing  numbers,  from  all  parts  of  India,  to 
bathe  in  the  holy  fount.  This  village,  by  name  Gangoutri,  is  a  small 
place,  inhabited  only  by  those  who  gain  a  livelihood  by  the  sale  of  the 
holy  water,  by  providing  lodging  and  refreshment  for  the  pilgrims,  or 
by  presiding  over  the  performance  of  their  solemn  rites. 

"  Leaving  Gangoutri,  the  river  winds  its  way  by  many  devious 
paths,  southward  through  the  district  of  Gurhwal,  overshadowed  bv 
snow-capped,  inhospitable  mountains,  home  of  the  eagle  and  wild-goat. 
This  tract  is  wild  and  beautiful,  but  desolate,  abounding  in  striking' 
and  majestic  scenery,  but  neither  populous  nor  much  traversed.  At 
length  the  Gauges  pierces  its  rocky  barriers,  and,  through  a  narrow 
opening,  forces  its  way  into  the  plains.  On  this  spot  stands  Hurdwar, 
the  scene  of  the  celebrated  fair,  or  melah,  and,  with  its  domes  and 
•  bathing-places,  its  gay  flags  and  varied  architecture,  and,  above  all, 
with  tlie  beauty  of  the  limpid  stream  that  flows  through  its  very  streets, 
forms  an  object  of  romantic  loveliness  that  favors  not  a  little 
its  claims  to  peculiar  holiness.  The  river  at  this  point  is  of  no 
great  width,  and  the  confined  nature  of  the  locality,  with  its  jut- 
ting rocks  and  intercepting  hills,  has,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, caused  the  death  of  several  of  the  enthusiastic  votaries,  who 
at  the  moment  indicated  by  the  astronomers,  press  forward  to 
plunge  into  the  sacred  stream.  No  other  festival  is  so  numerouslv 
attended  as  is  this  fair.  The  crowds  which  resort  to  Allahabad  or 
Benares  are  far  outnumbered  by  those  which  twice  a  year  flock  to 
Hurdwar.  Many  days  before  the  festival,  the  roads  leading  to  the 
spot  are  thronged  with  crowds  of  people.  Long  lines  of  hackeries 
and  native  wagons  filled  with  muslins,  gauzes,  silks,  and  woollen 
stuffs  ;  of  camels,  groaning  under  the  weight  of  huge  bags  filled  with 
apples,  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  and  figs ;  of  cows  and  bullocks,  tot- 
tering beneath  great  sacks  of  grain ;  women,  chattering  and  squab- 
bling, laboring  under  the  burdens  their  husbands  disdain  to  bear,  or 


squatted  on  the  tops  of  the  packs  of  merchandise,  keeping  watch  and 
ward  over  the  household-utensils  that  adorn  the  pile  ;  children,  naked 
to  the  skin,  toddling  by  their  sides,  or  resting  on  the  wagons ;  men, 
holding  arguments  in  stentorian  tones,  or  screaming  shrilly  at  some 
unfortunate  yoke  of  oxen  that  has  managed  for  the  hundredth  time  to 
fix  the  wheel  of  the  ghari  in  the  tenacious  mud  of  the  road — all,  amid 
a  perfect  Babel  of  sounds,  groan,  pant,  and  toil  onward,  in  their  en- 
deavors to  arrive  first.  The  beggar  by  the  roadside  thinks  the  golden 
age  is  come  again,  buxheesh  and  food  are  so  plentiful.  The  sick  and 
the  dying  are  almost  envied,  so  blessed  are  they  accounted  in  being 
near  to  the  great  watery  highway  that  is  to  lead  them  direct  to  heav- 
en. Those  who,  after  selling  all  they  had,  have  toiled  on  foot  many 
hundreds  of  miles  to  render  their  homage  at  Gunga's  shrine,  are 
treated  with  peculiar  veneration.  Those  who  are  about  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  approaching  ceremonies,  or  on  whom  devolves  the 
duty  of  ordering  and  arranging  the  vast  assembly,  pass  among  the 
crowd,  encircled  with  a  halo  of  reverence  and  awe.  So,  when  the 
long-expected  day  comes  round,  the  favored  spot  and  its  whole  neigh- 
borhood are  brilliant  and  bright  with  the  busy  throng.  The  temples 
are  filled  with  anxious  devotees,  eager  to  render  themselves  fitted  to 
receive  the  fullest  extent  of  sanctity  which  the  river  is  capable  of  ac- 
cording ;  the  streets  are  almost  impassable  witli  hurrying  crowds. 
The  meadows  round  the  town,  and  every  open  space,  are  bright  with 
garments  and  trappings  of  many  brilliant  colors.  Long  lines  of  low 
tents  stretch  away  on  all  sides,  each  canvas  covering  sheltering  from 
the  rays  of  the  burning  sun  an  excited  merchant,  clamoring  to  the 
passers-by  to  purchase  his  wares.  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  of 
every  class  jostle  one  another  with  a  magnanimous  disregard  of  the 
ordinary  differences  of  nationality  and  caste ;  Cashmerians,  with  long 
black  hair,  their  bodies  enveloped  in  numerous  dirty  rags  ;  men  from 
Thibet,  and  half-savages  from  Gurhwal  ;  representatives  of  every 
neighboring  hill-tribe,  scarcely  distinguishable,  one  from  another,  by 
any  fashion  save  that  of  their  hair — all  are  for  once  in  their,  lives  jum- 
bled together  without  any  respect  to  social  standing.  Here  tumblers  ' 
and  jugglers  are  practising  their  tricks ;  fakirs,  seated  on  their  mats 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  are  proclaiming  their  virtues  aloud,  and  re- 
ceiving vefy  substantial  tokens  of  the  approval  of  their  audiences  ; 
bargains  are  being  struck  with  as  much  greediness  and  zeal  as  if  the 
whole  end  and  business  of  the  meeting  were  buying  and  selling;  • 
horses  and  tats  are  being  ridden  or  led  up  and  down  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  cautious  bidders ;  business  in  all  shapes  rages  throughout  the 
place.  When  the  sun  enters  Aries,  and  the  waters  of  the  Sacred 
Kiver  attain  their  greatest  sanctity,  all  mundane  affairs  are  carefully 
put  aside  for  the  time,  and  all  present  hasten  to  the  river.  So,  by 
degrees,  the  professed  object  of  the  melah — immersion  in  the  river — 
iSj  with  its  attendant  feasting,  accomplished.  Business  regains  the 
upper  hand,  and,  with  consciences  set  at  rest,  the  crowds  plunge  with 
greater  eagerness  than  before  into  the  din  and  bewilderment  of  traBic. 
"  The  Ganges  now  flows  onward  through  a  plain  on  which  it  sheds 
countless  fruits  and  flowers.  For  twelve  hundred  miles  it  winds  down 
the  glow  descent,  until,  at  a  distance  from  Hurdwar  equal  to  little  more 
than  half  its  navigable  length,  it  discharges  its  swollen  waters  through 
a  hundred  mouths  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Except  where  its  progress, 
half-way  to  the  sea,  is  arrested  by  the  concluding  links  of  the  chain 
of  the  Vindhya  Mountains,  it  flows  through  an  unbroken  cham- 
pagne  country,  gentle  undulations  here  and  there  alone  breaking 
the  monotony  of  the  dull  and  boundless  flat.  Any  one  travelling 
from  Calcutta  to  Lahore  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  land  has  once  reposed  beneath  some  mighty  ocean, 
whose  waters  have  retired,  and  left  behind  a  rich  alluvial  deposit 
to  fertilize  the  new-sprung  waste.  But,  in  truth,  the  Ganges  is  the 
unknown  sea,  and  the  alluvial  deposit  the  product  of  her  agency; 
for,  when  the  snows  have  begun  to  melt,  and  the  rains  to  fall,  the 
river  for  three  months  pours  itself  out  over  the  land.  In  Bengal 
proper,  or  rather  in  Lower  Bengal,  when  the  Brahmapootra,  flowing 
in  a  nearly  parallel  course,  and  swollen  in  a  similar  manner  by  the 
rain  and  snow,  sends  out  its  floods  tO;,meet  those  of  the  sacred 
Ganges,  the  water  extends  across  the  country  for  more  than  a 
hundred  miles.  Along  its  whole  course,  the  river  is  lined  for  miles 
around  with  the  richest  and  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  In  the  more 
northern  districts,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  are  forests  of  beau- 
tiful and  valuable  woods;  and,  along  the  northern  banks,  fields  of 
wheat  wave  incessantly,  and  wildernesses  of  tall  sugar-cane  are  met 
with  everywhere.     Farther  south,  wheat  and  barley  give  way  to  cot- 
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ton,  to  the  red  and  white  poppy,  to  indigo,  and,  above  all,  to  the  much- 
prized  paddy.  Harvests  fall  before  the  sickle  of  the  reaper  twice  a 
year ;  in  some  parts,  three  times.  Plantains,  or  bananas,  dates,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  mangoes,  grow  all  along  the  stream ;  and  animals  of  every 
kind,  from  the  royal  tiger  to  the  timid  hare,  drink  of  Its  wave.  The 
deer  and  the  wild  boar  are  found  in  certain  parts,  and  the  lion  has  re- 
cently been  hunted  near  its  stream.  Bears,  jackals,  panthers,  leop- 
ards, wild-cats,  hyenas,  monkeys,  and  baboons,  are  common.  Par- 
tridges and  snipes,  herons  and  storks,  swarm  on  its  banks  ;  peacocks, 
green  parrots,  jays,  minors,  and  every  variety  of  beautiful  and  richly- 
colored  bird,  infest  its  jungles.  Crocodiles  may  still  be  found  in  its 
lower  branches,  on  the  low-lying  lands  of  the  Delta,  whose  marshy 
surface  teems  with  venomous  and  destructive  reptile  and  animal  life." 
Besides  its  striking  features  of  natural  scenery,  the  Ganges  is 
remarkable  for  the  number,  antiquity,  and  picturesqueness  of  the 
cities  on  its  banks.  The  first  of  these  as  we  descend  the  stream  is 
Futtehghur,  a  place  chiefly  memorable,  because  it  has  twice  afforded 
shelter  to  bodies  of  English  troops  assailed  by  native  rebels.  The 
first  of  these  occasions  was  in  1803,  when  Lord  Lake  defeated  Holkar, 
the  famous  Mahratta  chief,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Futtehghur,  and 
rescued   a  body,. of  English  residents  whom  the  natives,  confident 


in  Holkar's  success,  had  begun  to  massacre,  and  who  had  taken' 
refuge  in  the  fort.  The  second  occasion  of  the  kind  was  in  the  o-reat 
mutiny  of  185Y,  when  a  small  body  of  English  shut  up  in  the  fort  re- 
sisted for  three  days  a  large  force  of  mutineers,  but  were  finally  com- 
pelled by  hunger  to  take  to  their  boats  at  night  and  make  their  way 
to  Cawnpoor. 

The  last-named  place,  which  obtained  so  infamous  a  celebrity  in 
the  great  mutiny,  stands  a  little  way  below  Futtehghur,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river.  The  scene  of  the  massacre  here  perpetrated  has 
been  so  changed  since  its  reconquest  by  the  English,  that  the  places 
thus  made  memorable  are  no  longer  recognizable.  The  well  in  which 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  murdered  Europeans  were  found  has  been 
closed,  and  a  monument  built  over  it. 

The  next  important  place  below  Cawnpoor  is  Allahabad,  whose 
battlemented  fort  occupies  a  commanding  position  at  the  junction  of 
the  Jumna  with  the  Ganges.  This  fort  is  triangular,  one  .side  guard- 
ing the  Jumna,  another  the  Ganges,  and  the  third  looking  northward 
over  the  plains  of  the  Dooab.  It  is  a  handsome  and  commanding 
building,  its  walls  of  rich  red  freestone  forming  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  verdure  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  to  the  bright  waters  of 
the  rivers  that  flow  beneath.     Allahabad  is  a  spot  much  visited  by 
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pilgrims,  being  one  of  the  most  celebrated  prayagas,  or  confluences  of 
rivers,  in  India.  It  is  said  tliat  here  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  and 
the  Sereswati,  unite  their  waters :  an  assertion  which  the  devout 
Hindoo  supports,  by  explaining  that  the  latter  river,  which  is  en- 
tirely invisible,  and  of  which  no  traces  can  be  discovered  either  in 
the  neighborhood  or  in  the  pages  of  history,  flows  underneath  the 
ground,  and  rises  at  the  point  where  the  other  two  meet. 

About  sixty  miles  from  Allahabad  the  river  makes  a  bend,  on  the 
northern  or  convex  side  of  which  stands  the  ancient  and  famous  city 
of  Benares. 

"  The  appearance  of  this  town,  as  seen  from  the  river,  is  most 
striking.  Mosques,  with  delicate  minarets  towering  to  the  sky  ;  tem- 
ples, with  domes  surmounting  walls  of  varied  hues  and  quaint  archi- 
tecture ;  street  rising  above  street  on  the  sloping  bank  of  the  river, 
whose  waters  lave  the  stone-built  houses,  picturesquely  covered  with 
luxuriant  creepers ;  ghats  with  flights  of  broad  and  shallow  steps ; 
boats  heavily  laden,  passing  and  repassing  on  the  stream  ;  natives, 
with  their  various  and  richly-colored  garments,  flitting  in  and  out 
among  the  buildings ;  the  whole  scene  tempered  by  the  dark-green 
foliage  that,  sprinkled  here  and  there  throughout  the  town,  betokens 
the  residences  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  ;  all  these  things,  seen 
under  the  rich  light  of  a  tropical  sun,  form  a  scene  of  great  inter- 
est and  beauty.  Benares  is  a  place  of  considerable  sanctity,  and  is 
visited  by  immense  numbers  of  pilgrims.  The  numerous  attendance 
of  these  persons,  all  bent  on  acquiring  by  acts  of  charity  and  alms- 
giving the  favor  of  their  gods  and  ministers,  fills  the  town  with  beg- 
gars, who,  squatted  at  the  sides  of  the  narrow  streets,  utter  a  per- 
petual wail  of  lamentation,  and  weary  the  traveller  with  importunate 
cries  for  alms." 

Benares  is  preeminent  as  a  seat  of  Hindoo  learning  as  well  as 
religion.  It  has  six  native  colleges,  of  which  the  largest  numbers  six 
hundred  scholars. 

Patna  is  another  large  town  on  this  part  of  the  course  of  the 
river.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  fertile  district,  and  is  a  great  mart  for 
cotton  as  well  as  for  indigo  and  opium.  It  stretches  for  nine  miles 
along  the  river,  and  presents  an  imposing  appearance. 

Murzapoor,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  above  Benares,  is  also 
an  important  mart  for  cotton,  and  is  a  large  and  flourishing  town. 
Several  hundred  miles  below  stands  the  ancient  city  of  Moorshedabad, 
once  the  capital  of  Hindostan,  and  the  scene  of  many  tragic  and 
momentous  occurrences. 

At  this  point  the  Ganges  ceases  to  be  a  single  river,  and  divides 
itself  into  two  or  three  branches,  which  form  between  themselves  and 
the  sea  the  delta  on  which  Calcutta  and  several  other  large  towns  are 
built.  Beyond  this,  therefore,  we  will  not  attempt  to  trace  the  route 
of  the  cotton  on  its  way  to  its  final  destination. 
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CHAPTER  TXVa.— Continued. 

But  everything  was  hushed  and  asleep  in  the  house  of  the  Suffolks 
when  Laurie  shook  hands  with  the  critic,  and  stood  at  his  door  in  the 
raw,  chilly  air  of  the  winter  morning  to  see  him  go.  Laurie  had  not 
been  keeping  late  hours  for  some  time  past,  and  the  excitement  had 
roused  him  out  of  all  inclination  for  sleep.  He  went  back  to  his  fire 
and  pushed  away  the  impedimenta  from  his  table,  and,  with  his  nerves 
all  thrilling,  and  his  brain  in  a  feverish  commotion,  began  to  write. 
Perhaps  the  soda-water  had  affected  him  slightly,  too — and  the  hours 
of  talk,  and  the  novelty  of  what  he  had  in  hand,  had  undoubtedly  af- 
fected him.  He  sat  till  his  fire  burned  out  and  his  lamp  ran  down, 
making  his  first  essay  at  composition.  It  seemed  to  him  veryeasy  in 
his  excitement.  "  If  this  is  all  they  make  so  much  fuss  about — "  he 
said,  feeling  himself  not  only  capable  of  the  Sword,  but  of  greater 
things.  The  street  was  beginning  to  wake  to  the  first  sounds  of  the 
morning  when  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  chilled  and  exhausted,  yet 
full  of  content.  Surely,  after  all,  this  rapid  art,  which  could  be  caught 
up  without  any  study,  and  the  effect  of  which  was  immediate,  was 
more  to  the  purpose  than  the  labor  of  months  upon  one  piece  of  can- 


vas, which  might  affect  nobody,  not  even  the  Hanging  Committee. 
New  prospects  seemed  opening  before  him  also — prospects  more  vast 
and  boundless  than  those  which  flickered  before  the  eyes  of  Suffolk 
and  his  wife.  AVhat  if  this  were  now  that  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
which  it  behooved  him  to  take  in  its  flow !  He  left  his  sketches  lying 
about — paper  and  chalk  and  canvas  all  muddled  together — to  be  dealt 
with,  in  the  absence  of  the  portfolios,  by  the  maid-of-all-work  ;  but  he 
took  his  little  writing-desk,  with  his  new  production  in  it,  to  his  bed- 
room with  him,  where  it  might  be  in  safety,  and  fell  asleep  when  the 
milkman  was  going  his  rounds,  feeling  himself,  as  it  were,  on  the  edge 
of  an  altogether  new  career. 

His  composition,  however,  did  not  look  so  hopeful  when  he  got  up 
a  few  hours  later,  and  read  it  over  in  the  calm  of  noon  as  he  ate  his 
breakfast.  Miss  Hadley  over  the  way  had  seen  that  his  room  was  va- 
cant all  this  time,  the  windows  open,  and  papers  fluttering  about  in  the 
chilly  air.  She  could  not  understand  why  he  lost  so  many  hours  on 
such  a  bright  morning,  or  what  had  become  of  him.  It  was  nearly 
one  o'clock  before  he  had  done  dawdling  over  his  tea,  reading  and  re- 
reading his  criticism.  After  all,  it  was  not  quite  so  easy.  He  made  a 
great  many  emendations,  and  then  took  to  doubting  whether  they 
were  emendations,  and  grew  querulous  over  it,  and  sadly  disturbed  in 
his  confidence.  Then  he  folded  it  up  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and, 
snatching  up  his  hat,  rushed  down-stairs.  "  He  is  going  to  the  Square," 
Miss  Hadley  said,  as  she  saw  him  dart  round  the  corner ;  and  she  stood 
for  a  long  time  at  her  window,  pondering  whether  Jane  could  be  light 
about  that  matter.  "  She  will  never  be  so  silly,  and  he  will  never  be 
such  a  fool,"  said  the  old  lady,  and  sat  down  again,  with  her  mind 
quite  excited,  to  watch  when  he  should  come  back. 

The  padrona,  for  her  part,  was  standing  at  her  easel,  troubled  with 
many  uncomfortable  thoughts.  She  had  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass 
that  morning  longer  than  usual,  and  had  decided  that  there  were  a 
great  many  lines  in  her  face  which  she  had  not  thought  of  noticing. 
"  I  am  getting  old,"  the  padrona  said  to  herself,  and  laughed ;  and 
then,  perhaps,  sighed  a  little.  She  laughed  because  she  felt  as  young 
as  ever,  and  age  seemed  a  joke  as  it  entered  her  thoughts ;  and  she 
sighed  because — who  can  follow  those  subtle  shades  of  fancy  ?  And 
then  she  began  to  think.  Laurie  Renton  was  but  a  boy — not  more 
than  four-and-twenty  at  the  outside,  she  calculated,  reckoning  as 
mothers  do.  "  Harry  was  beginning  to  walk  -n-Iien  I  saw  him  first, 
and  Harry  will  be  eight  in  March,"  said  the  padrona ;  "  and  Laurie 
was  but  a  scho'olboy  then,  not  more  than  seventeen."  Four-and- 
twenty  !  He  could  not  be  more — nothing  but  a  boy.  And  Jane  Had- 
ley is  an  old  fool — that  was  the  easiest  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Mrs. 
Severn  liked  Laurie,  she  said  frankly  to  herself.  It  was  pleasant  to 
have  him  running  in  and  out,  with  all  his  difficulties  and  all  his  wants. 
He  was  such  a  good  fellow — so  frank,  so  natural,  so  willing  to  help 
everybody,  so  transparent  about  his  own  affairs,  so— affectionate.  Yes, 
that  was  the  word  ;  he  was  affectionate.  Half  banished,  as  it  were, 
from  his  own  family,  he  had  linked  himself  on  to  hers,  and  she  was 
pleased  it  should  be  so.  And  as  for  any  folly  that  might  enter  any 
one's  head  !  "These  old  maids  !  "  Mrs.  Severn  said  to  herself,  though 
it  was  not  like  her  to  say  it ;  and  thus  she  tried  to  dismiss  the  subject. 
If  he  came  too  often,  she  might  perhaps  suggest  to  him  that  it  would 
do  him  a  great  deal  of  good  to  go  and  study  in  Italy  for  the  winter. 
"  And  I  should  miss  the  boy,"  the  padrona  said  to  herself,  with  can- 
dor. But  in  the  mean  time  there  was  nothing  she  could  say  or  do.  It 
was  simply  ridiculous  to  think  of  taking  any  other  step.  At  her  age ! 
and  such  a  boy ! 

She  was  still  working  at  the  picture  which  Mr.  Welby  had  com- 
mended. It  was  a  commission  from  her  patrons,  the  Riches  of  Rich- 
mont,  and  was  to  be  hung  in  a  spot  chosen  by  herself  in  the  bright 
country-house,  full  of  light,  and  air,  and  flowers,  and  every  thing 
sweet,  to  which  they  sometimes  invited  her.  Edith's  little  "  wooden 
sister  "  was  standing  to  her  at  the  moment,  draped  in  great  folds  of 
white.  She  was  working  hard  at  the  folds  of  the  dress,  and  studying 
with  puzzled  anxiety  the  position  of  the  limbs,  which  Mr.  Welby  had 
declared  had  no  joints  in  them.  And  she  was  any  thing  but  grateful  to 
Jane  Hadley  for  throwing,  just  at  this  moment,  an  additional  embar- 
rassment into  her  mind.  "  It  was  while  she  was  thus  occupied  that 
Laurie  rushed  in  breathless  with  his  tale  of  last  night's  proceedings, 
and  his  paper  to  read  to  her.  Any  prudential  thoughts  that  ijight 
have  entered  her  mind  as  to  the  propriety  of  keeping  him  at  a  dis- 
tance vanished  at  the  sight  of  him.  It  was  all  so  perfectly  natural ! 
Who  else  should  he  go  to,  poor  fellow,  to  tell  his  doings,  to  commuui- 
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cate  all  his  diflSculties  and  his  hopes "?  Mrs.  Severn  blushed  to  think 
that  she  could  have  allowed  herself  for  one  moment  to  be  swayed  from 
her  natural  course  J)y  such  absurdity.  Jane  Hadley  must  have  lost 
her  senses.  Should  the  boy  go  to  old  Welby  and  teU  him  ?  Should 
he  confide  in  his  landlady  ?  Who  was  there  that  he  could  come  to  in 
his  difficulties  but  herself  ?   • 

"  I  have  brought  it  to  read  to  you,"  said  Laurie,  "  if  you  can  take 
the  trouble  to  listen.  I  am  afraid  it  is  dreadful  trash.  The  truth 
is,  I  was  a  little  excited  about  it  last  night ;  and  now,  this  morn- 
ing— "  He  was  abashed,  poor  fellow,  and  explanatory,  and  very 
anxious  to  impress  upon  her  all  the  excuses  there  were  for  its  im- 
perfection. Somehow,  every  thing  had  a  different  aspect  in  the 
morning.  He  went  on,  playing  with  the  paper ;  and  then,  making 
a  dash  at  it,  began  to  read.  It  was  not  very  good,  to  tell  the 
truth.  There  was  an  attempt  to  be  funny  in  it,  which  was  not  very 
successful,  and  there  was  an  effort  after  that  airy  style  which  so  many 
young  writers  attempt  unsuccessfully ;  and  then  there  was  a  rather 
grand  conclusion,  full  of  big  words,  which  Laurie  had  risen  into  just  as 
he  heard  the  first  cry  of  the  milkman,  and  felt  that  it  was  necessary 
to  come  to  an  effective  close.  The  padrona  went  on  painting  very 
steadily  at  her  easel.  She  had  the  notion,  which  women  so  often 
entertain,  that  a  young  man,  ivith  all  those  advantages  which  a  man 
has  over  her  own  sex,  could  do  any  thing  he  chose  to  do,  and  es- 
pecially Laurie,  her  own  protege. ;  and  yet  here,  it  was  evident,  was 
something  he  could  not  do.  The  writing  in  the  Sword,  though  it 
was  said  to  be  nothing  remarkable,  was  not  like  Laurie's  writing. 
Poor  Laurie's  narrative,  instead  of  the  sober  little  history  it  ought 
to  have  been,  read  like  a  bad  joke.  He  might  have  been  sneering 
at  Suffolk,  for  any  thing  the  reader  could  have  made  out,  and  pa- 
tronizing him  oppressively  at  the  same  moment.  Never  woman  was 
in  a  more  uncomfortable  position  than  was  Mrs.  Severn  standing  at 
her  easel.  Laurie  himself  was  so  conscious  of  its  weakness  and 
flatness,  that  he  attempted,  by  dramatic  tricks  with  his  voice,  to 
give  it  effect.  "Good  heavens!  Suffolk  will  go  mad,"  the  padrona 
said  to  herself;  and  then  there  was  a  word  or  two  about  Mr.  Wel- 
by. And  the  author  sat  breathless,  trembling,  yet  with  a  smile  of 
complacency  on  his  face,  to  hear  her  opinion.  Poor  Laurie !  whom 
she  had  already  driven  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  patience  in  re- 
spect to  his  picture !  She  shivered  as  she  stopped  to  arrange  the 
drapery  on  the  little  lay  figure.      Certainly,  to  be  Laurie's  adviser- 


in-chief,  was  a  post  which  had  its  difficulties  as  well  as  its  pleas- 
ures. 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  she  said,  when  an  awful  pause  of  a  minute  in  dura- 
tion warned  her  that  the  moment  to  deliver  her  judgment  had  come. 

"  All ! "  said  Laurie,  flattered  by  the  question,  and  beginning  to 
take  courage.  "  I  should  have  thought  you  had  found  it  quite  long 
enough." 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  is  long  enough,"  said  the  trembling  critic  ;  "  but 
still  I  think  there  might  be  another  paragraph.  You  have  not  said 
anything  about  the  German  sketches,  for  instance,  which  were  so 
clever ;  and  you  know,  if  I  am  to  be  a  critic,  you  must  let  me  find 
fault.  There  are  one  or  two  turns  of  expression — what  is  that  you 
say  about  Mr.  Suffolk  having  lived  out  of  the  world  ?  " 

" '  This  young  artist  has  little  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  the 
world,' "  read  Laurie.  "  '  He  loves  Nature,  which  is  open  to  high  and 
low.  Instead  of  conciliating  the  critics  and  picture-dealers,  he  has 
satisfied  himself  with  the  models  on  the  steps  at  the  Trinita  di  Monte. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  warn  him  that  this  is  not  the  best  way  to  please 
the  British  public — ' " 

"  Mr.  Suffolk  will  not  like  that,"  said  the  padrona.  "  It  looks  as 
if  you  meant  something  against  his  character.  It  looks  like  a  sort  of 
accusation — " 

"Why,  it  is  a  joke ! "  cried  Laurie ;  "  every  one  must  see  that  at  a 
glance." 

"  But  people  are  stupid,"  said  his  critic,  taking  courage.  "  I  think 
you  should  change  it.  And  then  about  Mr.  Welby.  Don't  you  say 
he  has  ahnost  given  up  painting  ?  There  is  nothing  he  hates  to  hear 
said  like  that." 

"  '  Our  veteran  master  in  the  art,'  "  read  Laurie,  "  '  feeling  his  own 
strength  decay,  has  called  upon  a  younger  brother  to  fill  his  place — a 
substitution  at  which  artists  will  rejoice.'  I  mean,  of  course,  that 
everybody  will  be  pleased  to  find  he  is  spared  the  trouble." 

"  But  he  will  not  like  it,"  said  the  padrona.  "  I  think  I  would 
say,  instead  of  that  about  the  Trinita  di  Monte,  that  he  has  spent,  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  in  Rome,  and  has  caught  the  warmth  of  the 
atmosphere  and  brilliancy  of  the  color,  and  so  on ;  and  Mr.  Welby — I 
would  say  how  graceful  it  was  on  his  part  to  lend  his  aid  to  a 
younger  man,  and  how  ready  he  is  to  appreciate  excellence.  You 
told  me  to  say  what  I  think.  And  don't  you  think  if  you  were  to 
begin  just  plainly  by  saying  Mr.  Suffolk's  works  were  exhibit^  at 
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the  Hydrograpbic,  instead  of  that  about  the  gem  that  is  bom  to  blush 
unseeu — " 

"  In  short,"  said  Laurie,  with  a  flush  on  his  face,  "  you  don't  like 
any  part  of  it — beginning,  or  middle,  or  end." 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  do,"  said  the  treacherous  woman.  "  I  think  it  is 
very  nice ;  but  I  am  sure  you  could  improve  it.  Don't  be  ofl'ended. 
Tou  could  not  expect  to  turn  out  a  Thackeray  all  at  once." 

"  Nor  a  Michael  Angelo,"  said  Laurie,  despondingly ;  "  nor  any  thing. 
I  shall  always  be  a  poor  pretender,  good  for  little — and  this  attempt  is 
more  ridiculous  than  all  the  rest.  Well,  never  mind.  If  it  were  not 
for  poor  Suffolk's  sake — " 

"For  Suifolk's  sake  you  are  bound  to  do  it-.-and  do  it  well,"" said 
Mrs.  Severn  ;  "  and  for  mine — I  mean  for  everybody's  who  cares  for 
you.  To  begin  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  a  night  of  talk 
and  smoke,  and  then  to  be  melancholy  because  you  are  not  pleased 
with  your  work  !  There  are  pens  and  paper  on  that  table,  Laurie,  and 
I  mil  not  so  much  as  look  at  you.     Go  and  try  again." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  care  ?  "  said  Laurie ;  and  he  went  and 
stood  by  her,  while  she  continued  to  work. 

He  thought  it  was  a  little  hard  that  she  never  turned,  never  looked 
at  him,  but  went  on  painting  foster  than  usual,  making  false  lines  in 
her  haste.  He  had  no  thought  that  she  was  afraid  of  him,  and  of 
any  foolish  word  or  look  which  might  change  their  position  to  each 
other.  He  stood  wistfully  with  his  heart  full  of  unspeakable  things, 
yearning  for  he  knew  not  what,  longing  for  a  little  more  of  her,  if  it 
were  but  a  glance  from  her  eye,  a  touch  of  her  hand.  She  had 
wounded  and  mortified  him,  and  then  she  had  bidden  him  try  again ; 
but  would  not  spare  him  a  glance  to  show  that  she  cared — would  not 
stop  painting,  and  going  wrong.  He  stood  and  looked  on  watching 
her  in  a  kind  of  foscination.  She  had  been  hard  upon  him,  and  he  had 
felt  the  sting,  and  forgiven  her;  and  now  he  might  make  reprisals  if 
he  would.  He  put  out  his  hand  suddenly  and  took  the  brush  from 
her  hand. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  be  trodden  on  forever,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  the 
worm  that  turns  at  last.  I  am  going  to  put  in  that  elbow ;  you  are 
doing  it  all  wrong." 

The  padrona  never  said  a  word.  She  gave  the  brush  up  to  Iiim, 
and  stood  looking  on  while  he  carried  out  his  threat — looking  at  the 
canvas,  not  at  him.  He  did  it,  and  then  his  heart  failed  him.  He 
had  not  an  idea  how  much  alarmed  she  was,  and  terrified  for  the  next 
word.  He  had  not  made  any  investigations  like  Miss  Hadley's  into 
the  state  of  his  own  feelings.  He  did  not  want  any  thing — except  to 
be  near  her,  to  have  her  attention,  her  sympathy,  and  do  whatever 
she  wanted.  Now  he  became  alarmed  in  his  turn,  at  his  own  bold- 
ness, and  humbly  laid  the  brush  out  of  his  rash  hand. 

"  Padrona  mi;\,  I  am  a  wretch,  and  you  are  angry  with  me ! "  he 
said.     Then  Mrs.  Severn  laughed,  and  broke  the  spell. 

"  We  are  quits,"  she  cried,  with  a  nervousness  in  her  voice  which 
Laurie  could  not  account  for.  "  You  have  given  me  the  upper  hand 
of  you,  Laurie.  Now  go  and  sit  down  yonder,  and  write  your  paper 
all  over  again  from  the  beginning.  I  accept  your  elbow :  you  are 
bound  to  do  what  I  tell  you  now." 

"  As  if  I  did  not  always  do  what  you  tell  me  ! "  said  Laurie,  and 
he  went  and  sat  down  at  the  writing-table,  eager  to  please  her.  As 
for  the  padrona,  she  took  up  her  brush  wilji  a  little  shudder,  feeling 
she  had  escaped  for  this  time,  but  that  it  might  not  be  safe  to  trust 
to  chance  again.  The  foolish  boy  !  And  yet  with  all  his  folly  there 
was  so  much  to  like  in  him  !  Perhaps  even  the  folly  itself  was  not 
so  despicable  in  Mrs.  Severn's  eyes  as  it  was  in  those  of  Jane  Hadley, 
who  had  never  been  fluttei'ed  by  alarms  of  this  description,  the  good 
soul !  But  this  sort  of  thing,  it  was  clear,  must  not  be  allowed  to 
happen  again. 

The  paper,  however,  was  written,  and  much  improved,  and,  at  last, 
toned  down  by  repeated  corrections,  was  declared  ready  for  the 
Sword,  and  worthy  of  that  illustrious  journal.  By  that  time  it  was 
dusk,  and  there  was  no  choice  but  to  let  him  stay  to  tea.  The 
padrona  sent  her  attendant  I'rom  her  to  listen  to  something  new  Alice 
was  playing,  with  a  genuine  horror  of  Jane  Hadley's  comments,  and 
annoyed  consciousness  of  which  she  could  not  divest  herself  But 
the  young  man  stayed  only  ten  minutes  by  Alice,  fair  though  the 
child  was,  and  sweet  as  was  her  music  in  the  soft  wintry  gloaming, 
and  came  straying  back  again  to  the  little  group  on  the  hearth-rug,  to 
share  Frank's  footstool.  "  He  says  he  is  to  go  to  the  pantomime, 
mamma,"  said  Frank,  whose  whole  being  was  pervaded  by  the  sense 


that  Christmas  was  coming.  "  And  I  say  he  is  to  go  to  the  panto- 
mime. Mamma,  I  love  Laurie,"  said  Uttle  Edith.  "  But,  my  pet,  I  am 
not  Laurie's  mamma  to  take  him  to  the  pantomime,"  cried  the 
padrona  loud,  so  that  Miss  Hadley  could  hear.  Alas !  Miss  Hadley 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  listen.  She  looked,  and  saw  Laurie  half 
on  the  stool,  half  kneeling,  with  the  firelight  shining  on  his  face,  and 
that  turned  upward  to  Mrs.  Severn,  who  sat  back  in  the  shadow, 
with  an  expression,  as  the  governess  thought,  which  nobody  could 
mistake.     Was  it  the  padrona's  fault  ? 


CHAPTER  SXrV.— A  PATRON  OF   ART. 

Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  in  every  way  than  the  notice 
in  the  Sword.  It  was  not  eloquent,  nor  too  long,  and  Slasher  was 
pleased.  "By  Jove,  Laurie,  I  was  afraid  you'd  go  in  for  fine  writing, 
or  for  chaff,  which  is  as  bad,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of  relief  And  it 
was  very  clear  and  distinct  as  to  Suffolk's  merits.  It  made  such  a 
commotion  through  the  whole  district  around  Fitzroy  Square  as  has 
seldom  been  equalled,  except  just  at  the  Opening  of  the  Academy. 
The  paper  was  lent  about  almost  from  house  to  house.  "  Have  you 
seen  what  the  Sword  says  of  Sufl'olk's  picture  ?  "  one  would  say  to 
another.  "  I  hear  it  was  all  through  Laurie  Renton."  It  almost 
seemed  to  Laurie  as  if  people  looked  at  him  more  respectfully  in  the 
streets.  At  all  events,  the  fellows  at  Clipstone  Street  showed  a  differ- 
ence in  their  manner ;  and  yet  there  were  some  even  there  who  shook 
their  heads.  "  He  would  never  have  made  much  by  art,"  said  Spyer, 
who  went  now  and  then,  and  drew  for  an  hour  or  two,  by  way  of  keep- 
ing himself  up,  "  or  I  should  have  been  sorry ;  the  pen  and  the  pencil 
don't  agree.  But  it's  a  good  thing  for  Suffolk.  The  dealers  are  be- 
ginning to  look  after  him.  It's  enough  to  make  a  man  sick,  by  Jove ! 
years  of  work  go  for  nothing,  when  a  paltry  half-dozen  words  in  a 
newspaper — !  If  I  was  a  young  fellow  like  the  most  of  you,  I'd  do 
something  to  put  a  stop  to  that." 

"  What  can  any  one  do  to  put  a  stop  to  it  ?  "  said  one  of  the  young 
men.  "  We  have  no  private  patrons  nowadays.  We  have  only  got 
the  public  and  the  press,  to  do  our  best  with  them.  Laurie  Renton 
draws  very  well  for  an  amateur ;  I  h^pe  he  will  not  end  in  the  Sword." 

"  Laurie  Renton  was  born  an  amateur,"  said' Spyer;  "he  never 
was  any  thing  better,  and  couldn't  be.  Let  him  take  to  writing. 
That's  what  heaps  of  people  do  after  coquetting  with  art.  He  may 
make  something  of  that ;  but  he  never  will  paint  a  picture  that  has 
any  jhance  to  live."  • 

"  He  draws  very  well,  all  the  same,"  said  Laurie's  defender.  But 
on  the  w'nole,  though  it  gained  him  an  amount  of  respect  and  impor- 
tance among  them,  his  little  attempt  at  literature  did  not  raise  Laurie's 
reputation.  It  looked  like  a  defection  to  the  painters  around  him. 
Though  it  was  but  for  once,  and  took  up  but  two  columns  in  the 
Sword,  he  was  given  up  as  having  gone  over  to  literature,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Clipstone-Street  fellows,  was  a  very  easy  and 
well-rewarded  trade.  Suffolk  himself  did  not  quite  know  what  to 
think.  He  lost  not  a  moment  in  going  to  see  his  critic,  and  thanking 
him  for  the  good  word  he  had  said  lor  him.  But  yet  he  was  a  little 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  Laurie's  paper  which  brought 
that  picture-dealer  to  see  him.  The  very  next  week  after,  the 
Looker-on  had  a  notice  of  the  Hydrograpbic,  and  followed 
Laurie's  lead,  praising  the  picture  with  still  greater  effusion  than. 
he  had  allowed  himself;  and  even  Mrs.  Suffolk,  when  she  saw  this, 
was  moved  in  her  heart  by  a  momentary  feeling  that  Laurie  had  been 
very  measured,  and  even  cold,  in  his  approbation.     She  was  grateful,. 

and  so  was  her  husband — but .    There  was  a  degree  of  pleasure  in 

their  satisfaction  with  the  LooTter-on,  which  was  wanting  in  their 
gratitude  to  Laurie.  Gratitude  is  a  cumbrous  thing  to  move  about 
with.  And  Laurie  felt  that  even  the  padrona  expected  him,  now  he 
had  begun,  to  go  on  writing  articles.  One  morsel  of  print  implied  to 
all  these  innocent  people  an  engagement  on  the  Sword  at  least, 
and  ready  entry  into  literature  in  general.  If  he  had  gone  on  writing 
and  stood  up  like  a  man  for  his  friends,  the  society  which  surrounded 
him  would  have  felt  that  he  had  done  his  duty.  But  there  seemed 
to  all  hia  comrades  a  certain  cowardice  in  contenting  himself  with  one 
effort.  That  he  should  have  exerted  himself  on  Suffolk's  account 
was  quite  comprehensible ;  but  to  stop  there,  and  do  nothing  fur- 
ther, and  say  no  good  word  for  anybody  else !  It  was  that  he  did  not 
choose  to  take  the  trouble,  people  thought — not  even  for  the  padrona  ;. 
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for  nobody  suspected  that  Laurie  would  have  been  torn  by  wild 
horses  rather  than  have  put  her  sacred  name  into  profane  print.  This 
was  a  refinement  of  sentiment  which  no  man  could  be  expected  to 
enter  into.  Mrs.  Severn  herself  was  perhaps  a  little  disappointed  too. 
It  would  have  been  but  natural  that  she,  his  closest  friend,  to  whom 
he  came  with  all  his  troubles,  should  reap  the  benefit  of  the  pains  she 
had  taken  in  getting  him  to  write :  but  never  a  word  in  celebration  of 
the  padrona's  pictures  came  into  the  Sword.  "  He  does  not  care 
for  them,  I  suppose,"  she  said  to  herself  with  a  little  sigh,  not  taking 
it  unkindly,  but  with  a  doubt  which  clouded  her  sunny  sky  sometimes 

a  secret  suggestion  in  her  mind  that  her  pictures  did  not  deserve 

admiration.  She  sighed,  poor  soul,  because  she  could  not  make  them 
better,  not  because  it  was  not  in  her  heart  to  conceive  of  higher 
things.  But  then  she  could  not  afford  to  wait  and  think,  and  collect 
her  full  strength,  and  do  her  very  best.  Sometimes  she  pulled  at  the 
tether  that  bound  her,  with  that  impulse  toward  excellence  which 
is  in  every  sensitive  nature.  But  she  could  not  stop  long  enough  in 
her  ordinary  work  to  achieve  any  thing  beyond  it.  She  thought 
Laurie  did  not  consider  her  picture  worth  talking  about,  and  con- 
tented herself  without  any  bitterness.  He  was  not  doing  what,  in  the 
.  merest  commonplace  way,  he  might  have  done  for  her ;  but  the 
padrona,  who  was  fond  of  Laurie,  did  for  him  what  few  painters  are 
disposed  to  do  for  one  another :  she  offered  him  a  share  in  the  one 
special  piece  of  goods  which  no  artist  likes  to  share.  She  had  the 
magnanimity  to  send  him  a  note  to  Charlotte  Street,  in  the  end  of 
March,  on  one  of  those  coldest  of  spring  mornings,  to  come  and  meet 
her  patrons,  the  Riches  of  Richmond,  at  lunch. 

The  padrona  was  not  given  to  the  writing  of  notes,  nor  indeed  had 
she  much  occasion  so  far  as  Laurie  was  concerned,  who  seldom^  was 
absent  from  the  square  for  an  entire  day.  But  he  had  felt,  without 
knowing  how,  a  certain  difference  in  his  reception  since  the  day  on 
which  he  wrote  his  paper  at  Mrs.  Severn's  writing-table.  Not  that 
fihe  was  less  kind  or  less  interested  in  him — perhaps  it  was,  though 
the  young  man  did  not  think  of  that,  that  there  was  always  somebody 
there,  and  that  the  third  person,  instead  of  keeping  in  the  background, 
was  brought  into  the  conversation,  and  spoiled  it.  Perhaps  Mrs. 
Severn,  too,  thought  the  interloper  spoiled  it.  Talk  is  pleasant,  a 
quattr'  occhi  ;  but  then  the  interloper  was  needful.  This  depressed 
Laurie's  spirits  in  spite  of  himseW  There  was  not  much  that  was 
exhilarating  in  his  prospects  generally.  Nothing  more  had  come  of 
his  literary  ambition  after  that  one  paper,  and  his  work  as  an  artist 
•went  on  by  fits  and  starts,  with  no  particular  aim  in  it  to  spur  him 
on  ;  and  his  friends,  who  were  all  in  the  heat  and  fervor  of  their  work 
for  the  exhibition,  naturally  felt  that  a  man  who  was  not  preparing 
for  the  Academy,  who  had  no  share  in  their  white  heat  of  excitement 
as  to  the  decision  of  the  Hanging  Committee,  was  still  something  of 
an  outsider.  And  a  cloud  had  risen  on  his  intercourse  with  the 
Square.  Laurie  was  low,  and  felt  despondent  about  affairs  in  general. 
And  the  chHly  spring  and  the  east  winds  affected  his — temper,  he 
said.  Probably  it  was  something  else  besides  his  temper  that  was 
affected.  He  had  begun  to  say  to  himself  that  he  was  a  useless 
wretch,  and.  not  good  for  much,  and  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  hope 
that  he  could  ever  make  any  mark  in  the  world ;  and  would  come 
home  from  seeing  his  friends  of  nights,  who  were  all  so  busy,  with 
a  certain  sensation  of  misery.  The  padrona's  pictures  had  been  put 
into  their  frames,  though  she  was  still  working  at  that  one  for  Mr. 
Rich,  and  her  studio  was  beginning  to  get  freshened  up  and  decorated 
in  preparation  for  the  private  view,  which  every  painter  affords  to 
his  or  her  friends  and  patrons.  Even  old  Welby  had  taken  down 
the  white  canvas  and  the  Angelichino,  and  placed  two  of  his  own 
pictures  to  have  the  final  touches  given  to  them,  and  to  be  exhibited 
before  they  went  to  the  Academy.  As  for  Suffolk,  he  was  working 
with  a  kind  of  passion  at  the  big  picture  which  he  had  so  unspar- 
ingly criticised.  The  canvas  was  as  big  as  that  one  of  Laurie's,  on 
which  the  chalk  outlines  still  lingered,  and  there  were  but  two  figures 
in  it.  The  maid  in  the  low  arched  doorway,  in  her  white  kirtle,  was 
dismissing  her  lover  with  an  inexorable  sweetness  and  sadness ;  the 
young  man  was  resisting,  and  refusing  to  be  dismissed,  his  dark 
face  glowing  with  love,  and  trouble,  and  angry  protest  against  fate. 
They  were  the  representatives  of  two  races,  hostile,  yet  fated  to 
mingle ;  and  there  was  in  the  picture,  moreover,  a  deeper  issue — that 
struggle  of  love  and  duty  which  it  is  sometimes  best  for  the  world 
should  not  be  decided  on  duty's  side.  Laurie  would  stand  and  look 
■at  it,  and  wonder  why  he  could  not  have  done  it  as  well.     Sometimes 


a  vision  of  the  Edith  of  his  nnagination,  with  a  still  deeper  force  of 
expression  in  her  face,  would  flit  across  this  canvas  ;  but  he  had  dis- 
criminatpn  enough  to  know  that  Suffolk,  in  his  place,  would  have 
painted  that  Edith  had  all  the  world  been  against  him.  After  all, 
it  was  his  own  fault,  but  that  was  no  particular  consolation;  and  he 
felt  himself  left  outside,  out  of  their  calculations,  almost  out  of  their 
sympathy,  at  this  particular  crisis  of  fate,  when  everybody  was  too 
much  excited  about  his  own  luck,  and  his  neighbor's,  to  have  leisure 
to  think  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  moment  for  sending  in  to 
the  Academy  was  like  the  eve  of  a  great  battle  in  Fitzroy  Square 
and  its  environs ;  and  Laurie,  who  was  not  even  a  volunteer  to  come 
in  the  melee,  could  not  but  find  himself  sometimes  out  of  place  among 
those  excited  groups,  with  their  one  subject.  He  was  interested  in 
their  fate,  but  he  was  not  himself  putting  his  own  to  the  touch ;  and 
he  was  a  little  low  in  consequence,  and  heartily  wished  the  crisis  over, 
and  things  going  on  again  in  their  usual  way.  Let  who  would  object, 
Laurie  said  to  himself,  with  a  kind  of  desperate  resolution,  he  would 
have  something  to  send  next  year. 

It  was  while  he  was  full  of  these  melancholy  thoughts  that  the 
padrona's  little  note  came  to  him.  He  had  been  there  the  night 
before,  and  Miss  Hadley  had  been  present — even  in  the  studio,  to 
which,  in  former  times,  she  never  dreamt  of  penetrating.  To  be  sure, 
there  was  a  kind  of  a  reason  for  that  now,  in  the  renovation  that 
everything  was  undergoing;  but  still  it  was  rather  hard  never  to  be 
able  to  say  a  word  to  one's  friend,  never  to  receive  an  expression  of 
her  opinion  or  of  her  kindness,  without  Miss  Hadley's  keen  eyes  upon 
one's  face.  And  Laurie  had  grown  almost  angry  at  this  perpetual* 
intrusion.  He  was  idling  over  one  of  his  school  studies,  when  Mrs. 
Severn's  note  was  brought  to  him.  It  was  the  briefest  little  note, 
but  at  least  Miss  Hadley  had  not  interfered  with  that. 

"  Come,"  it  said,  "  and  lunch  with  us  at  two,  and  meet  the  Riches. 
They  have  just  sent  me  word  they  are  coming  to  see  my  pictures. 
They  are  my  great  patrons,  and  they  may  be  of  use  to  you.  I  will 
tell  them  who  you  are — a  grand  seigneur  turned  painter — and  they 
will  be  immensely  interested.  Don't  laugh  at  them  ;  they  are  such 
good  souls. 

"Ton  were  a  little  cross,  do  you  know,  the  other  day? — and  I 
cannot  have  you  cross.    We  are  all  so  busy  there  is  no  time  for  talk. 

"  M.  S." 

This  was  the  note,  and  there  was  not  much  in  it.  It  was  the 
padrona's  soft  heart  which  had  made  her  add  that  last  little  coaxing, 
half-apologetic  sentence,  and  perhaps  it  was  foolish  of  her.  But  then, 
though  it  was  certainly  necessary  that  Laurie  should  be  cured — and  that 
without  mercy — of  any  foolish,  notions  that  might  have  stolen  into  big' 
foolish  young  head,  still  for  one  moment,  once  in  a  way,  it  was  a  com- 
fort to  be  free  of  Miss  Hadley ;  and  she  had  said  nothing  that  his  mother 
might  not  have  said.  But  perhaps  Mrs.  Severn  would  not  have  been 
so  sure  of  the  perfect  judiciousness  of  her  words  had  she  seen  how 
Laurie  lighted  up  under  them,  and  expanded  into  content.  It  was 
eleven  then,  and  his  invitation  was  for  two ;  but  yet  he  decided  it 
was  best  to  send  a  note  in  return.  It  is  a  species  of  communica- 
tion which  is  very  attractive  sometimes.  Laurie  jumped  at  it  with 
an  exhilaration  for  which  he  did  attempt  to  account.  It  was  a 
different  thing  altogether  from  those  other  little  notes  conveying 
raamriia's  messages,  which  he  still  preserved  somewhere ;  but  not,  it 
must  be  confessed,  with  such  a  lively  feeling  as  he  once  did.  Quite  a 
different  matter !  It  was  his  friend  who  had  written  to  him  now — 
only  a  dozen  words,  and  yet  herself  was  in  them — herself,  always 
full  of  kind  thought,  of  that  gracious  interest  in  him,  wanting  to  help 
him  on,  though  he  was  so  unsatisfactory,  finding  fault  with  him  in 
that  soft,  caressing  way,  which  was  sweeter  than  praise.  Laurie — 
foolish  fellow — put  away  his  work,  and  spent  half  an  hour  of  the 
short  time  that  was  to  elapse  before  he  should  see  her  in  writing  the 
following  note.  It  could  have  been  written  in  five  minutes ;  but  there 
was,  it  cannot  be  denied,  a  certain  pleasure  in  lingering  over  it,  and 
a  certain  skill  was  required  to  put  a  great  deal  of  meaning  into 
few  words.  He  did  not  think  he  had  succeeded,  after  all,  when  it  was 
written.     But  here  it  is : 

"I  wiU  never  be  cross  any  more,  padrona  mia.  I  have  been 
thinking  you  meant  to  cast  me  off.  But  you  don't  ?  I  will  go  and 
meet  the  Riches  or  the  Poors,  or  anybody  else  you  like,  and  thank 
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them  for  the  chance.     You  I  never  could  thank — not  half  or  quarter 
enough.     So  silence  shall  speak  for  me. 

"Yr "L.  R.'.' 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Laurie  wrote  "  your  "  in  plain  letters. 
He  made  a  hieroglyphic  of  it.  It  might  have  been  only  "  etc. ; "  in 
short,  it  was  as  like  that  as  any  thing  else.  He  was  beguiled  into  the 
use  of  the  pronoun,  he  did  not  quite  know  how,  as  he  hung  over  it 
with  his  pen  in  his  hand  like  a  pencil,  anxious  to  add  just  a  touch 
somewhere,  as  might  have  been  done  in  the  line  of  the  lip  or  the 
droop  of  an  eyelid,  to  express  what  he  was  feeling.  It  was  of  pur- 
pose and  intention  that  he  made  it  undecipherable.  Perhaps  she  would 
find  it  out ;  and  if  not,  still  at  least  he  had  expressed  himself,  which 
was  always  something.  He  was  not  thinking  of  any  result,  or  any 
thing  that  might  come  of  it,  as  Miss  Hadley  did.  At  the  present  stage 
such  an  idea  would  have  been  simple  profanity.  He  did  not  think  of 
it  at  all.  He  was  her  disciple,  her  servant,  her  subject.  That  she 
should  reverse  the  position  and  be  his,  and  subject  to  him,  was  an  idea 
which  had  never  entered  Laurie's  mind.  It  would  indeed,  as  we  have 
said,  have  appeared  sheer  profanity  to  him.  Such  delicacies  of  feel- 
ing do  not  come  within  the  range  of  the  Ml^s  Hadleys  of  life.  And  so 
Laurie  made  his  hieroglyphic,  expressive  of  the  deepest  devotion,  and 
felt  his  heart  and  his  face  expand  with  a  delicious  softness,  and  put  on 
his  hat,  and  himself  gave  the  note  to  the  maid-servant  in  the  Square. 
It  was  but  a  few  steps  round  the  corner ;  and  when  he  was  out,  he  went 
a  few  steps  f;irther  and  got  himself  a  lily  of  the  valley  to  put  in  his 
coat.  It  was  still  early,  and  the  flower  cost  him  as  much  as  a  meal ;_ 
but  when  a  young  man's  heart  gives  a  sudden  jump  in  his  bosom,  rea- 
sonably or  unreasonably,  it  would  be  hard  if  he  could  not  give  utter- 
ance to  his  satisfaction  with  himself  and  the  universe  in  general  by  so 
simple  an  expedient  as  a  flower  in  his  coat.  And  at  the  same  time  he 
ordered  some  pots  of  the  same  lilies  to  be  sent  to  the  Square,  not  for 
that  day,  but  for  to-morrow,  on  which  Mrs.  Severn  was  to  exhibit  her 
pictures  to  her  friends  before  sending  tJiem  to  the  Academy.  This 
little  matter  occupied  the  morning  until  it  was  time  to  present  himself 
at  the  Square.  A  very  fine  carriage  stood  before  No.  ST.*)  when  he 
reached  the  door,  with  a  gorgeous  coat-of-arms  on  the  panel,  .and  liv- 
eries and  hammer-cloth,  which  looked  like  a  duke's  at  least.  The  big 
footman  stared  superciliously  at  Laurie  as  he  went  up  the  steps.  He 
was  but  "  a  poor  hartis  "  it  was  evident  to  that  splendid  apparition. 
Th&  patron  had  arrived  with  all  the  pomp  which  ought  to  attend  such 
a  celestial  visitor,  and  naturally  the  house  from  top  to  bottom  bore 
evidence  of  a  certain  excitement.  Forrester,  in  his  best  coat,  opened 
the  door  to  Laurie,  bis  face  beaming  with  cordiality  and  smiles.  "  I 
can't  say  as  he  knows  much,  Mr.  Renton,"  said  Forrester,  "  but  he's  a 
stunning  one  to  buy  ;  and  I  wouldn't  take  no  notice,  sir,  if  I  was  you, 
of  his  little  ways — nor  the  lady's  neither,  sir,"  said  the  old  man. 
Laurie  laughed  and  nodded  in  answer  to  this  advice,  without  any  dis- 
tinct idea  what  Mr.  Rich's  little  ways  might  be  ;  and  so  walked  into 
the  great  drawing-room,  which  it  was  strange  to  see  by  daylight,  full 
of  the  gray  spring  atmosphere,  out  of  which  an  east  wind  had  taken 
all  the  color.  The  white  curtains  hung  over  the  long  windows  ;  the 
fire  burned  with  a  little  cheerful  noise ;  and  the  padrona,  in  her  black 
dress,  sat  on  a  sofa  beside  a  rich,  rustling,  luxurious  woman,  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  older  than  himself.  Mrs.  Severn's  figure  had  filled  out 
into  the  gracious  fulness  of  matronhood.  She  was  not  a  sylph,  like 
her  child  ;  but  she  looked  something  like  a  sylph  beside  the  vast  form 
on  the  sofa.  And  in  front  of  her  stood  a  little  man,  very  plump  and 
rosy,  with  a  double  eye-glass  m  his  hand.  The  padrona  looked  a  little 
flushed  and  excited.  Perhaps  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  receive  un- 
moved a  visit  from  a  patron. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Renton,"  she  said,  as  Laurie  came  in.  "  Mr.  Law- 
rence Renton,  Mrs.  Rich ; "  and,  to  Laurie's  great  surprise,  the  large 
lady  got  up  from  the  sofa  to  shake  hands  with  him,  which  was  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  padrona  did.  Mrs.  Rich  was  very  large  and  very 
wealthy,  and  looked  as  if  she  might  be  rather  oppressive ;  but,  never- 
theless, she  had  been  smiling  very  benignly  on  the  padrona,  and  Lau- 
rie consequently  saw  some  good  in  her  face. 

"  Mr.  Renton,  I  ought  to  know  you,  for  we  are  almost  neighbors  in 
the  country,"  said  Mrs.  Rich.  "Don't  you  know  Richmont?  Ah,  I 
dare  say  you  have  been  a  great  deal  from  home,  like  so  many  young 
men. — Mr.  Rich,  Mr.  Renton  has  not  seen  Richmont.  'It  is  only  six 
months  since  we  took  possession.  Mr.  Rich  bought  it  for  the  situa- 
tion, and  gave,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  how  much  money  for  it ;  and  then 


the  house  wanted  every  thing  done  to  it — new  rooms  built,  and  I  can't 
tell  you  all  what.  I  believe  your  mamma  does  not  visit  anywhere, 
Mr.  Renton.  She  is  a  great  invalid,  I  hear ;  and  of  course,  unless  she 
was  so  kind  as  to  signify  a  wish,  I  could  not  call  first.  But  I  am  sure 
if  you  are  at  Renton  when  we  are  there,  it  will  give  us  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  see  you  at  Richmont." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Laurie,  feeling  rather  aghast.  He  did  not  know 
what  more  to  say  till  a  half-comic  appealing  glance  reached  him  from 
the  padrona's  eyes.  Then  he  bestirred  himself.  "  I  have  been  a  long 
time  from  home,"  he  said,  "  and  at  present  my  mother  goes  nowhere ; 
but  I  don't  know — pardon  me — where  Richmont  is.  I  am  so  stupid 
about  localities — I  never  know  any  thing  that  is  not  close  to  my  eye." 

''  It  was  called  Beecham  once,"  said  the  rich  woman ;  "  but  we  are 
not  the  old  family — we  are  the  new  family,  Mr.  Renton  ;  and  Mr.  Rich 
thinks  it  only  right,  when  he  has  bought  it,  to  give  it  his  own  name. 
We  are  not  ashamed  of  being  new  people.  I  have  just  been  talking 
to  our  friend  here  about  painting  one  of  the  rooms  for  us — in  panels, 
you  know.  She  is  so  clever.  I  neVer  knew  a  woman  so  clever ;  but 
that  is  between  you  and  me,"  said  the  patroness,  patting  the  painter 
patronizingly  on  the  arm.  "  She  does  not  hear  a  word  we  are  saying. 
I  never  would  tell  her  she  was  any  thing  out  of  the  ordinary  to  her 
face."  Such  were  the  astounding  manners  and  customs  of  the  new 
species  of  humanity  to  which  Laurie  had  been  unexpectedly  presented. 
It  took  him  half  an  hour  at  least  to  realize  the  unfamiliar  being.  No 
doubt  there  are  patrons  in  England  of  the  type  known  in  old  days, 
when  one  monarch  leaned  on  his  painter's  shoulder,  and  another 
picked  up  his  painting-brush.  But  these  are  chiefly  patrons  of  the 
old  masters,  not  of  the  new ;  and  Mr.  Rich  and  his  wife  were  the  speci- 
mens best  known  in  Fitzroy  Square.  When  they  went  in  to  luncheon 
the  padrona  looked  more  and  more  flushed,  though  Forrester  was  pres- 
ent to  wait,  looking  as  solemn  as  any  family  butler,  and  listening  with 
a  sore  heart — but  no  outward  token — to  Mr.  Rich's  views  about  art. 
He  had  his  views,  too,  as  well  as  his  wife,  though  he  was  not  so  imme- 
diately audible.  It  was  when  he  had  swallowed  some  wine  that  he 
found  his  tongue,  and  then  Mrs.  Rich  was  silenced  by  the  more  influen- 
tial stream. 

"  Glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Renton,"  he  said.  "  We'd 
have  been  very  glad  if  your  mother  had  come  to  see  us.  It  would 
have,  done  her  no  harm,  and  it  ni^t  have  done  Mrs.  Rich  a  little 
good.  We  don't  pretend  to  be  above  that  sort  of  thing.  But,  of 
course,  all  this  fuss  about  the  will  must  have  been  hard  upon  you. 
I'm  told  you're  one  of  the  rising  young  men  of  the  time.  Stick  to 
that.  You  may  buy  houses  and  lands,  but  you  can't  buy  talent.  I'll 
be  very  glad  to  go  and  see  any  thing  you  may  hare  to  show.  If  our 
friend  Mrs.  Severn  is  to  be  trusted — and  I've  always  found  her  to  be 
trusted,  sir — her  eye  is  so  true — you've  got  something  that  will  suit 
me  very  well ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  know  each  other  better  before  we 
part."  • 

"  I  di(i  not  mean  that  Mr.  Renton  had  any  thing  to  show  this 
year,"  said  the  padrona.     Laurie  had  never  seen  her  so  embarrassed. 

Was  it  that  the  people  were  overpowering  ? — or  was  it ?     But 

there  was  no  time  to  cogitate  possibilities  in  the  midst  of  this  stream 
of  talk. 

"  Mr.  Renton  must  come  and  see  us  at  Richmont,"  said  Mrs.  Rich. 
"  He  must  come  with  you,  some  day,  Mrs.  Severn.  I  have  got  some 
of  her  sweet  pictures  hung  in  my  morning-room ;  and  she  has  been 
so  kind  in  her  suggestions  about  the  furniture.  It  is  such  a  thing  to 
have  an  artist's  eye,  and  such  pretty  eyes,  too,"  added  the  stout  lady, 
in  an  audible  aside  to  Laurie,  who  was  seated  next  to  her.  "  Don't 
you  think  so  ?  To  me  she  is  prettier  than  ever  she  was.  She  is  like 
Alice's  sister.  She  looks  young — and  she  is  young — and  to  think  of 
all  she  has  done  !  " 

Laurie  sat  by  her,  and  never  said  a  word.  He  could  not  pay  com- 
pliments to  the  padrona  as  a  mere  indifferent  spectator  might  have 
done,  entering  into  the  fun  of  the  situation.  And  Mrs.  Severn  sat 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  a  flush  of  embarrassment  on  her  cheek. 
But  perhaps  even  she  was  not  so  sensitive  as  Laurie ;  and  they  were 
patrons,  and  brought  her  commissions — and  they  were  bread  !  These 
are  mean  recommendations,  no  doubt,  but  they  have  a  wonderful 
eifect. 

"  What  I  like  is  a  picture  I  can  understand,"  said  Mr.  Rich. 
"  What  I  say  to  a  painter  is :  '  Tell  your  story.  Choose  what  subject 
you  like,  old,  or  new,  or  middle-aged  ;  but,  whatever  your  incident  is, 
stick  to  it,  and  tell  it,  without  need  of  any  description  in  a  book. 
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That's  my  principle,  sir.  And  I  like  a  good,  warm,  wholesome  color ; 
none  of  your  cadaverous-looking  things.  There  are  plenty  of  sad 
things  and  nasty  things  in  life  without  putting  them  in  pictures.  Like 
as  I  prefer  a  good  ending  in  a  story.  I  have  some  pretty  pictures  to 
show  you,  sir,  when  you  come  to  see  me.  Crowquill  painted  that  last 
series  out  of  'The  Vicar 'of  Wakefield'  for  me.  I  could  have  got 
twice  the  price  I  gave  for  them  from  a  gentleman  I  know  in  Man- 
chester ;  but  nothing  but  necessity  would  make  me  part  with  these 
pictures.  When  a  thing's  painted  for  you,  it  has  a  value  it  would  not 
have  had  otherwise.  And  I  have  as  fine  a  little  Millais  as  you  ever 
saw.  I  hope  to  have  a  picture  from  you  In  my  collection  before  all  is 
done." 

"  Tou  have  not  a  Welby,  I  think,"  said  the  padrona,  who  worked 
rather  hard  at  her  part  of  the  conversation.  "  You  should  make  haste 
to  secure  that ;  for  he  paints  very  little  now." 

"  I  don't  care  very  much  for  Welby,"  said  Mr.  Eioh,  indifferent  to 
the  awful  countenance  of  Forrester  behind  his  chair.  "  He's  a  deal 
too  classical  for  me.  I  had  not  a  classical  education  myself;  and  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  say  I  don't  appreciate  that  sort  of  thing.  Nature 
is  what  I  like.  I  don't  pretend  to  go  in  for  the  old  masters.  They're 
very  fine,  \  dare  say ;  but  give  me  a  nice  modern  picture,  with  colors, 
sir,  like  what  you  see  in  life.  I  hope  you  are  of  the  real  school,  Mr. 
Renton — not  to  carry  it  to  excess,  you  know.  The  thing  for  modern 
collections — and  I  know  a'great  many  collectors  of  my  way  of  thinking 
— is  modern  life  ;  the  sort  of  thing  one  understands.  How  am  I  to  know 
about  your  Greeks  and  your  Romans  ?  I  like  pretty  English  girls,  and 
nice  young  fellows  making  love  to  them.  Why  shouldn't  they  make 
love  to  'em,  Mrs.  Severn  ?  I  did  it  in  my  day.  And  as  for  your  pic- 
tures, could  any  thing  be  sweeter  ?  It's  the  next  step  in  life.  We've 
■all  gone  through  that  phase,"  said  Mr.  Rich,  waving  his  hands ;  "  and 
that's  the  sort  of  thing  we  want  in  our  collections.  I  say  this  to  you, 
Mr.  Renton,  as  a  young  man  beginning  life." 

"  Mr.  Renton  will  prefer  the  pretty  girls,  of  course,"  said  the  pa- 
tron's wife,  with  a  good-humored  laugh.  And  Laurie  sat  by,  not  know- 
ing what  reply  to  mak§,  while  the  padrona,  with  that  flush  on  her  face, 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  let  them  talk.  What  was  the  use  of 
arguing  the  question  ?  The  finest  reasoning  in  the  world  does  not  con- 
vince people  whose  minds  are  incapable  of  receiving  it.  And  they 
bought  the  kind  of  pictures  they  commended,  which  is  what  better 
critics  seldom  do. 

"  There  must  be  a  variety  of  tastes,"  Mrs.  Severn  said,  with  a  meek- 
ness that  was  not  natural  to  her.  "I  am  not  so  pleased  with  my  tame 
little  groups  that  you  are  so  good-natured  about !  There  are  many 
things  I  would  rather  do  if  I  could." 

Then  Mr.  Rich  laughed,  and  told  the  story  of  Listen,  whose  dream 
it  was  that  tragedy  was  his  forte — not  a  novel  story  certainly,  but  not 
inappropriate  at  the  moment.  "  I  should  like  to  see  Welby's  pictures 
all  the  same,"  he  said,  cheerfully.  "  We  could  not  come  to-morrow, 
so  I  should  like  to  make  a  round  to-day.  I'm  going  to  Crowquill,  and 
Baxter,  and  some  more — as  long  as  the  light  holds  out ;  and  if  you  can 
tell  me  of  any  others — " 

"  There  is  Suffolk,"  said  Laurie,  looking  at  the  head  of  the  table ; 
and  then  he  paused,  surprised.  The  padrona  was  but  human.  To  let 
her  own  live  patron  go  out  of  her  hands  to  the  studios  of  celebrated 
painters  whom  everybody  knew  was  a  thing  inevitable,  against  which 
she  could  never  dream  of  struggling ;  but  to  send  him,  in  cold  blood 
— ^her  own  precious  property — to  Suffolk — a  new  name,  a  rising  painter 
— one  of  the  men  whom  it  would  be  a  credit  to  patronize !  Mrs. 
Severn  had  a  struggle  with  herself.  Generosity  was  easy  where  Laurie 
■Renton  was  concerned  ;  and  she  would  have  shared  her  purse  with  the 
Suffolks,  with  all  the  unthinking  open-heartedness  of  her  kind.  But 
Bend  him  her  patron  !  That  was  a  trial.  Laurie  looked  at  her  sur- 
prised. He  knew  her  face  so  well  that  he  saw  the  struggle  in  it,  though 
without  knowing  what  it  meant ;  and  he  was  startled  by  the  pause  she 
made  before  she  answered  him.  A  flood  of  thoughts  rushed  through 
the  padrona' s  mind  at  that  moment.  She  thought  of  herself  and  the 
children,  and  the  need  she  had  of  patronage  ;  and  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  thought  of  Suffolk's  ■wife,  with  an  unmanageable  man,  who 
would  not  paint  popular  subjects,  and  no  power  to  help  herself,  and 
children,  too — babies  always  coming — and  all  sort  of  troubles.  It 
■was  not  of  the  artist  she  thought,  and  his  long-unrewarded  labors. 
She  was  only  a  woman,  after  all ;  and  it  was  the  woman  who  came  to 
her  mind,  anxious  and  powerless,  and  overwhelmed  with  anxiety.  All 
at  once,  the  face,  obscured  by  some  cloud,  which  Laurie  could  not 


penetrate — to  his  supreme  annoyance — cleared  up  with  a  sudden, 
ligfit,  which  he  did  not  understand.  "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  should  like 
Mr.  Rich  to  see  that  picture.  It  is  not  quite  the  kind  of  subject  he 
likes  ;  but  we  aU  think  it  one  of  the  finest  things ;  Mr.  Renton  will 
tell  you  about  it.  It  was  spoken  very  highly  of  the  other  day  in  the 
Sword. 

"  Ah,  then,  it  must  be  fine,"  said  Mrs.  Rich.  "  Perhaps  Mr.  Renton 
will  take  a  seat  in  the  carriage  with  us,  and  introduce  us.  I  like  to 
see  every  thing  I  can  see ;  and  we  have  not  much  time  for  the  light. 
And  you  will  not  forget,  dear,  that  you  are  engaged  to  us  for  Easter 
week.  It  will  be  so  nice  to  have  you  ;  and  you  shall  plan  out  your 
pictures  for  the  east  room.  She  is  going  to  do  the  fairy-tales  for  us, 
Mr.  Renton — it  will  be  charming.  If  the  carriage  is  up,  Mr.  Rich,  I 
am  afraid  we  ought  tago." 

The  padrona  called  Laurie  to  her  as  she  was  about  to  follow  them 
down-stairs.  "  They  have  given  me  a  beautiful  commission,"  she  said, 
with  a  little  excitement — "  a  year's  work !  And  I  was  so  mean  that  I  * 
hesitated  to  send  them  to  Suffolk  after  that.  Try  and  make  them  buy 
the  picture,  "Laurie.  They  will  if  you  are  clever,  and  talk  to  them  a 
little  of  Renton,  and  draw  them  on.  I  trust  you  to  do  it."  It  was 
only  for  a  moment  at  the  drawing-room  door.  Was  it  the  year's  work, 
and  the  contest  with  herself  about  Suffolk's  picture,  which  gave  her 
that  look  of  agitation  and  excitement  ?  Or  was  it  the  time  of  year, 
the  eve  of  the  Academy,  and  all  the  crowd  that  would  come  to-mor- 
row ?  Laurie  could  not  give  himself  any  answer  as  he  rushed  down- 
stairs to  guide  the  Riches  on  their  beneficent  course ;  but  his  eyes 
shone,  too,  and  his  heart  beat  loud.  As  if  he  could  have  had  any 
thing  to  do  witk  it — a  mere  boy ! 

[to     be     COITTINnED.] 
c ^ — 

THE  RIGHT  WORD  AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME. 

II  QJHALL  I  not  write  a  story  containing  amoral  from  which  young, 
O  and,  perhaps,  older  readers  too  can  derive  a  valuable  lesson?  " 
I  thought  to  myself.  The  resolve  followed  the  thought,  and  the  result 
of  the  resolve  is  the  following  narrative,  which  will  prove,  I  trust,  if  it 
prove  nothing  else,  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  whom  we  in- 
vite to  our  evening  parties,  because,  for  example,  in  social  games  much 
more  important  pledges  may  be  given  than  rings,  keys,  bracelets,  and 
handkerchiefs. 

I  shall  treat  of  severe  losses — shall  tell  how  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting country  to'wns  of  the  Old  Dominion  was  relieved  of  a  family 
feud  that  had  existed  for  generations :  how  two  noble  families  lost 
their  daughters  and  two  charming  young  ladies  their  good  names — for 
if  Smith  and  Bro^wn  be  not  good  names,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
by  good  names  is  usually  understood — how  two  young  gentlemen  of 
rare  accomplishments  and  the  highest  respectability  lost  their  liberty, 
and,  finally,  how  all  four  of  the  young  people  lost  their  hearts. 

In  order  to  begin  at  the  beginningj  I  must  observe  that  the  inci- 
dents of  my  story — what  little  incident  it  has — occurred  in  the  to-wn 
of  Feudville,  in  Eastern  Virginia,  at  the  advent  of  the  year  1850.  The 
location  of  FeudviUe  in  Eastern  Virginia  is,  'tis  true,  not  designated  so 
distinctly  on  the  State  maps  as  it  would  seem  to  me  to  deserve ;  in- 
deed, my  examinations  lead  me  to  suspect  that,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
it  is  not  on  them  at  all.  As,  however,  I  am  not  responsible  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  maps  of  Virginia,  I  can  give  no  good  reason  for  this 
notable  omission.  I  can  only  say  that,  if  any  one  suspects  that  Feud- 
viUe is  not  in  Eastern  Virginia,  he  may  also  doubt  that  I  am  at  this 
moment  in  FeudvUle,  in  which  case  I  should  esteem  it  a  favor  if  the 
learned  Geographical  Society  of  New  York  or  of  Boston  could  inform 
me  where  I  really  am.  In  the  mean  time — that  is,  until  I  am  enlight- 
ened on  this  point — I  shall,  if  the  reader  please,  assume,  together  with 
the  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants  of  this  little  to^wn,  that  I  am  in  Feud- 
viUe, and  that  FeudviUe  is,  as  I  have  stated,  in  Eastern  Virginia. 

These  fifteen  hundred  will,  I  am  sure,  separately  and  collectively 
agree  that  I  am  right  in  fixing  the  date  of  my  story  at  a  late  period ; 
for  who  nowadays  would  take  any  interest  in  the  sympathies  and  an- 
tipathies of  the  Smiths  and  the  Bro^wns  who  lived  half  a  century 
before  my  Smiths  and  Browns  made  their  appearance  in  this  vale  of 
trials  and  tribulations?  It  was  and  is  in  FeudviUe— where  everybody 
knows  everybody's  business,  and  takes  a  neighborly  and  Christian  in- 
terest in  it — the  general  opinion  that  the  Smith  and  Brown  families  had 
been  at  enmity  time  out  of  mind ;  and  so  universally  was  the  fact 
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knowu,  that  it  was  considered  just  as  unnecessary  to  mention  it  as  it  is 
to  state  tliat  the  Montagues  and  Capulets  were  not  on  the  most  frieiiJly 
terms,  or  that  Generals  Lee  and  Meade  differed  in  opinion  on  certain 
State  questions  when  they  met  on  the  historic  field  of  Gettys- 
burg. 

True,  the  heads  of  the  Smith  and  Brown  families  did  not  throw  down 
the  glove  to  each  other  in  the  public  streets,  and  the  younger  members 
of  the  respective  families  did  not  tear  one  another  to  pieces  when  they 
met,  like  Kilkenny  cats :  in  fact,  I  never  heard  that  either  family  ever 
spoke  unkindly  of  the  other ;  and  yet  a  Smith  would  have  sooner  died 
than  call  in  the  family  physician  of  the  Browns,  aud  a  Broivn  would 
have  gone  to  church  in  her  petticoat  sooner  than  employ  the  mantua- 
maker  of  the  Smiths. 

It  was  said,  on  the  authority  of  a  legend  that  had  come  down  from 
former  generations,  that  boundary  contentions,  from  which  no  one 
profited  except  the  lawyers,  had  been  the  original  cause  of  these  differ- 
■  ences ;  but  such  a  long  period  of  years  had  elapsed  since  then,  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  persons  most  neai-Iy  interested  knew  any  more 
about  the  matter  than  did  their  neighbors.  If,  however,  the  cause 
had  been  long  forgotten,  the  effects  were  stUl  only  too  apparent,  and 
the  old  hereditary  hatred  might  have  been  likened  to  Vesuvius,  which 
sleeps  for  months,  years,  and,  perhaps,  centuries ;  but,  sooner  or  later, 
is  sure  to  burst  forth  anew. 

Thus  it  had  ever  been,  and  thus,  it  was  believed,  it  would  ever  be, 
so  long  as  there  existed  on  earth  representatives  of  these  particular 
families  of  Smiths  and  Browns.  As  now  the  report  was  confirmed  that 
my  uncle  Doctor  Albert  Russell  intended  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
Feudville,  and  would,  in  a  very  few  days,  move  into  town  together 
with  his  family,  which  consisted,  first,  of  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Anna  Russell; 
second,  of  my  cousin,  George  Russell ;  third,  of  my  uncle,  and  fourth 
of  myself — I  try  to  mention  each  one  in  his  proper  place — the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Russells  would  range  themselves  under  the  banner  of 
the  Smiths  or  the  Browns  created  no  little  sensation.  And  when  it  was 
known  that  we  had  secured  seats  for  the  annual  amateur  concert,  and 
would  then  and  there,  for  the  first  time,  appear  in  public,  the  tickets 
were  so  eagerly  sought  after  that  there  was  no  doubt  the  haU  would  be 
well  filled. 

The  concert  in  question  was  gotten  up  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Excelsior  Society.  The  talent  was  exclusively  local,  and  the  concert- 
hall  was  declared  neutral  ground.  The  two  musical  "  stars  "  of  the 
town  were  Miss  Carrie  Smith  and  Miss  Katie  Brown.  They  usually 
sang  a  duet  together,  then  bowed  to  each  other  proudly,  and  studiously 
avoided  any  recognition  for  the  ensuing  twelvemonth.  The  evening's 
entertainment  excited  very  little  curiosity — especially  as  the  programme 
offered  no  novelty — but  when,  on  the  day  of  the  concert,  a  placard  in- 
formed the  public  that  Mr.  George  Russell  had  kindly  consented  to 
sing  a  duet  in  the  first  part  with  Miss  Smith,  and  one  in  the  second 
with  Miss  Brown,  there  was  a  final  rush  for  tickets,  and  the  officers  of 
the  Excelsior  kindly  obliged  all  applicants,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
seats,  or  even  of  the  standing-room  the  hall  afforded. 

The  hall  was,  therefore,  more  than  full,  and  the  concert  went  off 
with  unprecedented  eclat.  From  the  tuning  of  the  instruments  to  the 
last  note  of  the  final  chorus,  the  enthusiasm  steadily  increased.  Yes, 
the  audience  even  listened  with  devotional  silence  to  the  process  of 
getting  the  instruments  in  order  ;  and,  if  there  were  those  who  thought 
the  process  a  part  of  the  performance,  they  were  excusable,  for  the  mu- 
sicians bum-bummed,  tooted,  aud  scraped  on  their  violoncellos,  violins, 
flutes,  clarionets,  and  drums,  as  though  it  were  their  sacred  duty  to 
impress  upon  the  public  a  just  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion, 
and  the  magnitude  of  their  undertaking.  When  they  finally  ceased 
their  din,  in  intimation  of  their  being  ready  for  the  signal  to  begin, 
they  were  rewarded  with  a  round  of  applause,  which  at  least  served  to 
put  hands  and  feet  in  order  to  do  justice  to  future  triumphs. 

•The  only  mistake  in  the  entire  entertainment  was  that  the  public 
cried  encore  too  soon.  After  complimenting  "  Thou  hast  Diamonds  * 
ind  Pearls"  with  an  encore,  it  would  have  been  unkind  not  to  have 
expressed  their  appreciation  of  "Robin  Adair"  in  like  manner;  while 
the  clerks  of  the  corner  groceries  would  not  have  been  content  if  the 
flute  solo  of  their  colleague  had  not  been  received  with  equal  demon- 
strations of  delight.  Alter  having  begun,  we  were  compelled  to  encore 
every  thing  on  the  programme — yes,  even  Mr.  Dick  Benson's  drum 
solo,  which,  to  my  mind,  was  carrying  good-nature  a  little  too  far. 

The  honors  of  the  evening  were  unquestionably  due  to  the  duets 
with  my  cousin  George. .  I  never  heard  him  sing  better — and  he  always 


sang  well — while  the  Misses  Brown  and  Smith  both  acquitted  them- 
selves to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  their  respective  cliques.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the.audience  had  risen  to  such  a  pitch,  that  all  who  could 
sing  a  note  joined  in  the  final  chorus,  "  Hail  Columbia,"  which  was 
not  finished  till  a  few  minutes  before  twelve  o'clock.  It  was  late,  but 
"no  one  had  awaited  the  end  impatiently.  Indeed,  after  this  unpretend- 
ing performance,  we  separated  with  the  wish  that  it  had  continued  an 
hour  longer.  Everybody  was  pleased  with  everybody,  and  with  every 
thing  on  the  programme. 

And  now  what  gossiping  and  what  leave-taking  there  was  on  that 
clear,  cold  winter  night !  Groups  formed  in  the  corridor,  and  in  front 
of  the  hall,  and  we  the  new-comers  chatted  with  the  elite  of  the  town  as 
though  we  had  been  old  acquaintances.  "  Where  is  my  husband  ?  " 
asked  my  aunt,  suddenly,  during  a  momentary  pause.  "Florence,  dear, 
won't  you  look  about  for  your  uncle  ? "  It  was,  however,  unnecessary 
for  me  to  go  on  a  tour  of  discovery,  for,  at  that  moment.  Uncle  Albert 
and  Cousin  George  made  their  way  to  us  through  the  crowd.  My  aunt 
took  the  arm  other  husband,  and,  for  the  twentieth  time,  said  to  Mrs. 
Smith :  "  Then,  madam,  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  and 
your  family  at  our  house  on  New-Year's  evening?" — an  invitation 
which  my  uncle  cordially  seconded,  and  was  graciously  accepted  by 
Mrs.  Smith.  Our  ears  and  the  ears  of  the  Smith  family  were  not  the 
only  ones  that  heard  this  invitation,  and  its  acceptance.  "  Ho,  ho !  '* 
whispered  more  than  one,  nudging  his  neighbor,  "do  you  hear  that? 
The  Russells  are  going  to  range  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the 
Smiths."  • 

Mrs.  Doctor  Russell  was  a  lady — be  it  known  before  we  pro- 
ceed further — who  for  years  had  indulged  the  idea  that  no  sensible  being 
— least  of  all,  her  husband — could  entertain  an  opinion  differing  in  any 
degree  from  her  own.  As  a  natural  sequence,  it  was  not  necessary  for 
her  "  dear  doctor  "  to  take  the  trouble  to  have  any  opinions ;  and,  un- 
fortunately, my  uncle  was  usually  only  too  well  pleased  to  have  some 
one  do  his  thinking  for  him.  As  for  Cousin  George,  he  was  never  con- 
sulted ;  my  good  aunt  held  the  governmental  reins  of  our  little  domes- 
tic circle  with  a  firm  hand,  and  expectecf  yieHing  obedience  or  gra- 
cious acquiescence  from  us  all.  We  bowed,  however,  under  no  heavy 
yoke,  for  Aunt  Anna  was  a  cheerful,  kind-hearted  woman.  Unfortu- 
nately, Uncle  Albert  would  sometimes,  without  pausing  to  think,  take 
it  into  his  head  to  act  upon  his  own  responsibility. 

When  we  moved  to  Feudville,  my  aunt  determined  to  get  through 
as  easily  and  quickly  as  possible  with  the  disagreeable  ceremony  of  be- 
coming acquainted,  and  to  this  end  decided  to  invite  all  those  families, 
with  whom  she  wished  to  be  on  social  terms,  to  our  house  on  New- 
Year's  evening.  It  was  a  hazardous  move,  for  many  families  in  Old 
Virginia  prefer  spending  that  evening  at  their  ov,n  firesides  ;  but  Aunt 
Anna  extended  her  invitations  so  gracefully,  that  her  hospitality  was 
almost  universally  accepted. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  remark  that  Mrs.  Doctor  Russell  had 
been  but  a  short  time  in  the  town  before  she  knew  all  there  was  to 
know  about  the  Smith-Brown  feud.  She  had  been  introduced  to  both 
families,  and  had  invited  the  partisans  of  each  at  the  same  time.  The 
Smith-Brown  emnity  had,  I  should  observe,  never  prevented  the  re- 
spective friends  of  each  family  from  meeting  occasionally  at  social 
gatherings.  The  concert  was  to  decide  which  of  the  antagonistic 
families  themselves  should  be  invited.  Accident  engaged  us — that  is, 
my  aunt  and  myself — in  conversation  with  the  Smiths,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  they  were  bidden. 

My  uncle  was,  very  naturally,  far  less  acquainted  with  the  social 
relations  of  his  new  neighbors  than  my  aunt.  If  he  had  chanced  to 
hear — which  is  doubtful — of  any  differences  existing  between  his 
neighbors,  he  had  certainly  not  given  the  matter  a  second  thought. 
His  generous  heart  could  not  have  understood  how  people,  for  any  but 
the  very  best  of  reasons,  could  entertain  unkind  feelings  toward  one 
another  for  any  length  of  time,  much  less  could  he  have  comprehended 
such  a  thing  as  an  hereditary  antagonism. 

When  my  cousin  George  escorted  Miss  Katie  Brown  out  of  the 
concert-hall.  Dr.  Russell  and  her  father  fell  into  conversation,  and  so 
pleased  was  my  uncle  with  his  new  acquaintance  that  he  invited  him 
to  honor  us  with  his  presence  OJt  New-Year's  evening.  So,  while  Mrs. 
Smith  kindly  accepted  the  invitation  of  my  aunt,  Mr.  Brown  rejoiced 
my  hospitable  uncle  with  the  promise  that  he  would  be  punctual  with 
his  entire  family. 

Nothing  was  talked  of  the  next  morning  at  the  breakfast-table'but 
our  little  prospective  social  gathering.     "Florence,  dear,"  said  my 
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aunt  to  me,  "  you  will  not  forget  to  send  Mrs.  Smith,  to-day,  a  written 
invitation." 

"  If  that  ceremony  he  necessary,"  said  my  uncle,  quietly,  "  you 
will,  also,  send  one  to  Mrs.  Brown." 

"  Impossible  !  "  cried  my  aunt ;  "  the  Smiths  were  never  in  their 
lives  under  the  same  roof  with  the  Browns." 

"  Then  it  is  high  time  they  were,"  replied  my  uncle.  "  Mr.  Brown 
tindly  accepted  my  invitation,  last  evening,  for  himself  and  family." 

My  aunt  seemed  terror-stricken.  "  But  you  certainly  told  him,  my 
dear,  that  the  Smiths  would  be  here  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  ?  In  the  first  place,  I  didn't  know  you  had  invited 
them,  and,  in  the  second  place,  I  thought — " 

"  Thouo-ht ! "  cried  my  aunt — "  you  thought,  and  a  nice  dilemma 
you  have  gotten  us  into  with  your  thinking  !  There  will  be  a  scene, 
and  we  shall  all  be  put  in  the  weekly  paper." 

My  uncle  began,  as  usual,  when  the  domestic  barometer  indicated  a 
storm,  to  whistle  "  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  and  had  begun  the  air 
at  least  half  a  dozen  times  before  my  aunt  calmed  down  so  far  as  to 
decide  that  there  was  no  other  way  than  to  send  the  invitations  and 
abide  the  consequences.  We  hoped  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  bel- 
ligerent families  would  hear  that  they  were  both  invited  and  send  a 
"  regret." 

But  the  day  came,  and  found  the  horns  of  our  dilemma  as  big  as 
ever.  Everybody  knew  the  Smiths  were  coming,  but  no  one  told  the 
Browns,  and  the  Browns  seemed  to  have  said  nothing  about  their  in- 
tention to  spend  New-Tear's  evening  with  us  to  any  one.  Cousin 
George  was  the  only  one  who  was  pleased  with  the  prospect.  He 
wanted  to  sing  his  duets  with  the  two  young  ladies,  and  earnestly  hoped 
there  would  be  no  premature  denouement. 

As  the  eventful  evening  approached,  the  nervousness  and  anxiety 
of  my  poor  aunt  visibly  increased.  I  verily  believe  she  would  have 
resorted  to  any  expedient  likely  to  prevent  the  prospective  collision 
between  the  Smith-Brown  belligerents  under  her  roof,  except  burning 
the  house  down.  In  vain  did  she  cudgel  her  brain — no  feasible  plan 
could  she  hit  upon.  In  ^e  mean  time,  the  preparations  for  the  even- 
ing progressed  without  a  single  ominous  mishap  ;  the  various  dishes 
for  the  supper  were  a  series  of  successes,  for  old  Aunty  Cleopatra,  the 
cook,  fairly  surpassed  herself  Yes,  even  the  ice-cream  had  never 
been  so  smooth,  so  delicately  flavored,  and  so  admirably  frozen. 

Finally,  the  guests  began  to  arrive,  and  first  of  all  came  the 
Smiths !  Their  manner  was  so  amiable,  so  unconstrained,  and  cheer- 
ful, that  my  aunt  whispered  to  me  :  "  What  a  pity  they  are  not  a 
little  cold  and  stiff !  then  we  should  feel  the  difference  between  now 
and  later  less  sensibly."  They,  however,  looked  and  acted  as  though 
nothing  in  the  world  could  cloud  their  good-humor. 

Now  came  the  Reeds,  the  Hudsons,  and  the  De  Lancys,  who  were 
soon  followed  by  the  Fishers,  the  Masons,  and  the  Huntingtons.  All 
weye  so  charmingly  pleasant  and  agreeable,  that  they  seemed  to  vie 
with  one  another  to  see  who  could  be  most  entertaining.  The  conver- 
sation had  become  general,  when  the  door  opened,  and  my  uncle  ap- 
peared, with  the  four  Browns.  He  presented  them  to  the  company 
generally,  and  immediately  offered  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Brown  to  lead  her 
to  the  dining-room,  a  servant  having  entered  almost  at  that  moment 
at  another  door  with  the  announcement,  "  Supper  is  served,  ma'am." 

Before  the  antagonists,  in  their  surprise,  could  fully  grasp  the  situa- 
tion, they  saw  themselves  seated  opposite  one  another  at  the  right  and 
left  of  their  host.  A  deep  red  sufiused  the  cheeks  and  temples  of  the 
two  men,  who,  as  long  as  they  could  think,  had  regarded  each  other 
with  hostile  glances,  and,  almost  instinctively,  they  rose  from  their 
chairs.  Their  families  followed  their  example.  But,  before  a  word 
was  spoken,  my  uncle  and  my  aunt  also  arose,  and  all  the  rest  at  the 
table  with  them.  Of  course,  everybody  expected  a  terrible  scene,  but 
everybody  was  destined  to  be  disappointed.  My  uncle,  with  a  presence 
of  mind  that  was  beyond  praise,  raised  his  hands,  and,  in  a  solemn 
tone,  prayed :  "  0  Lord,  Thou  from  whom  we  receive  every  good  gift, 
each  in  its  time'and  season,  bless  us,  that  we  may  enjoy  Thy  bounties 
in  thankfulness  and  in  love  to  Thee  and  to  our  neighbors.  Amen." 
And  all  sat  down  again  as  though  they  had  risen  only  for  the  "  bless- 
ing" to  be  asked. 

The  whole  company  breathed  more  freely  as  my  uncle  asked,  in  an 
unconstrained  tone,  "  What  can  I  help  you  to,  Mrs.  Smith  ?  "  Mrs. 
Smith  chose  the  wing  of  a  chicken,  Mrs.  Brown  a  second  joint. 
Everybody  was  helped,  and  everybody  fell  to  and  did  ample  justice  to 
Aunt  Anna's  "  good  things,"  which  in  a  measure  compensated  her  for 


the  agony  of  mind  she  had  endured  for  the  last  few  days.  Soon  my 
uncle  clinked  glasses  right  and  left,  and  then  with  everybody  within 
his  reach.  His  example  was  contagious ;  everybody  drank  every- 
body's health  ;  the  glasses  clinked  right  merrily,  and  laughing  and 
joking  seemed  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  or  rather  of  the  evening. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Brown  clinked  glasses, 
and  drank  each  other's  health ;  then  Robert  Brown  and  Arthur  Smith 
— a  young  gentleman  I  have  not  introduced  before,  because  he  is  not 
very  important — followed  the  example  of  their  sires  ;  while  Misses 
Carrie  and  Katie,  having  no  especial  reasons  for  "  paddling  against 
the  current,"  nodded  and  smiled  to  each  other,  and  sipped  thereby  a 
thimbleful  of  claret. 

The  miracle  was  accomplished ;  before  we  left  the  table,  the  old 
feud,  which  had  existed  for  generations,  without  being  even  indirectly 
adverted  to,  waS'  forever  buried  in  oblivion,  and  the  Smiths  and  the 
Browns  were  destined  for  all  time  to  come  to  stand  in  a  very  different 
relation  to  one  another. 

If  Sancho  Panza  blessed  the  man  who  invented  sleep,  how  much 
more  should  we  bless  him  to  whom  we  owe  the  social  board !  At 
our  repasts,  what  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  how  many  previously  un- 
recognized virtues  are  brought  to  light ! 

After  we  returned  to  the  parlor,  George  teased  me  most  unpar- 
donab^  ^ ,  He  had  determined  on  nothing  less  than  crowding  the  ven- 
erable papas  and  mammas  into  the  corners  and  the  card-room;  to  make 
a  clear  field  for  the  young  people,  and  insisted  that  I  should  ostensibly 
head  the  conspiracy. 

The  proposition  to  begin  the  evening  with  social  games  and  to  end 
it  with  an  improvised  dance  met  with  universal  approval.  The  ladies 
suggested  several  games ;  but  none  of  them  seemed  to  be  to  the  taste 
of  the  gentlemen,  who,  in  fact,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  declar- 
ing that  they  were  no  longer  schoolboys,  and  that  we  had  better  begin 
dancing  immediately,  unless  we  could  play  forfeits.  I  blush  to  con- 
fess that  the  ladies  did  not  seriously  oppose  this  bold  proposition,  and 
so  we  began  "  whirling  the  platter." 

Carrie  Smith  clung  to  her  dignity  longest ;  but  how  is  it  possible 
for  a  young  lady  to  remain  serious  and  dignified  when  she  is  every 
minute  in  danger  of  being  compelled  to  spring  toward  a  whirling  plate  ? 
— and  so,  finally,  Miss  Carrie  gave  up  in  despair,  and  became  a  merry, 
laughing  child  with  the  rest  of  us. 

•  I  should  observe  that  the  manner  in  which  Cousin  George  treated 
Miss  Katie  Brown  was  really  shameful.  As  often  as  he  called  her 
number — and  that  was  as  often  as  it  came  his  turn — he  would  not  set 
the  plate  whirling  fairly,  but  would  only  give  it  a  little  turn,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  for  Katie  to  catch  it  before  it  fell.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  poor  girl  soon  saw  herself  robbed  of  rings,  bracelets, 
gloves,  keys,  etc.,  and  she  was  compelled  to  declare  herself  bankrupt. 
After  having  thus  far  accomplished  his  purpose,  it  was  astonishing 
how  frequently  the  rascal  was  himself  compelled  to  pay  a  forfeit,  until 
he  shared  the  fate  of  Miss  Brown,  and  withdrew  to  her  corner  to  await 
the  time  for  redeeming  the  lost  trinkets.  I  doubt  not,  Katie  availed 
herself  of  the  opportunity  to  give  him  a  "  piece  of  her  mind  "  very 
frankly. 

It  was  not  long  before  Aunt  Anna  declared  her  work-basket  full, 
and  that  it  was  time  to  redeem  the  pledges.  The  collection  was  now 
given  to  Miss  Carrie  Smith,  and  Robert  Brown  was  selected  to  deter- 
mine, with  eyes  blindfolded,  what  the  owner  of  this  or  that  pledge 
should  do  to  redeem  it.  Now  it  was  that  the  fun  began  in  earnest. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  Robert's  original  and  absurd  conceits, 
and  it  was  perfectly  amazing  how  many  cherries  he  had  to  pick  when 
he  had  to  pick  them  with  Miss  Carrie,  while  poor  Katie  Brown's  sen- 
tences were  absolutely  appalling  when  my  villanous  cousin  George 
had  it  in  his  power  to  increase  their  severity.  In  fact,  a  glance  at  the 
scene  would  have  been  sufScient  to  deter  fastidious  parents  from  ever 
allowing  their  children  to  engage  in  whirling  the  platter. 

The  last  pledge  was  finally  redeemed ;  then  the  chairs  and  tables 
were  cleared  away,  and  Pompey,  the  coachman,  with  his  fiddle,  was 
installed  in  one  corner  to  do  the  orchestra  for  us.  Waltzes,  polkas, 
galops,  and  quadrilles,  followed  one  another  in  quick  succession,  until 
Uncle  Albert  announced  that  the  ball  would  end  with  a  Virginia  reel. 
Uncle  and  Mrs.  Smith  led  off;  then  came  Mr.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Brown, 
Mr.  Brown  and  Aunt  Anna,  and  so  on,  until  there  were  at  least  twenty 
couples  on  the  floor.  Pompey  did  his  extra  best,  and  so  did  every- 
body else.  All  seemed  determined  to  do  full  justice  to  the  favorite 
dance  of  the  "  good  old  days,"  and  the  oldest  appeared  to  enjoy  it  as 
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much  as  the  youngest.  When  the  reel  was  finished,  there  was  a  gen- 
eral gatting-ready  to  go  home.  AVith  hearty  hand-shakings  and  merry 
peals  of  laughter,  our  guests,  one  after  the  other,  bade  us  good-night 
— or  rather  good-morning — leaving  us  the  agreeable  recollection  of  a 
pleasant  evening. 

Why  should  I  continue  my  narrative?  Everybody  knows  what  will 
follow,  and  could  write  :  "  And  they  lived  happily  for  many  long  years, 
and  died,  surrounded,"  etc.,  just  as  well  as  I  can.  No  novelist  has 
ever  yet  succeeded  in  successfully  directing  the  fortunes  of  two  pairs 
of  lovers ;  either  the  one  or  the  other  is  sure  to  be  neglected,  and,  if 
he  tries  to  be  impartial,  and  divide  the  interest  equally  between  them, 
he  is  certain  to  become  tedious.  Why  should  I  attempt  the  im- 
possible? 

I  believe  that  the  good  people  of  Feudville  were  generally  pleased 
with  the  chief  incident  of  our  New- Year's  evening ;  there  may  have 
been  a  hypochondriac,  here  and  there,  who  was  of  opinion  that  this 
sudden  heaUng  of  old  wounds  would  not  be  lasting ;  but  such  proph- 
ets found  few  followers.  Within  a  week,  the  Smith  and  Brown  fam- 
ilies exchanged  visits,  and  before  the  first  April  shower  it  was  whis- 
pered about  that  Miss  Carrie  Smith  recognized  an  accepted  lover  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Robert  Brown.  Four  or  five  weeks  later,  it  was 
generally  known  that  there  was  a  double-wedding  in  contemplation, 
the  second  couple  being  Miss  Katie  Brown  and  Mr.  George  Russell. 
Carrie  declared  .that  she  had  no  alternative,  that  she  was  compelled 
to  accept  Robert — he  had  so  compromised  her  during  our  game  of  for- 
feits. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  double-wedding  took  place  before  Feud- 
ville  saw  another  New-Tear's  Day,  and  it  was  already  currently  re- 
ported that  there  was  a  third  wedding  in  contemplation,  in  which  Miss 
Florence  Russell  and  Mr.  Arthur  Smith — the  unimportant  young  gen- 
tleman— were  to  be  the  contracting  parties.  And  a  few  months  added 
another  to  the  many  proofs  of  the  old  adage  that  "  What  everybody 
says  must  be  true." 

Since  then,  of  joy  and  grief  we  have  all  had  our  share ;  but,  from 
1850  to  1861 — the  beginning  of  the  late  war — nearly  the  whole  com- 
pany, together  with  some  "  little  additions,"  assembled  regularly  on 
New-Tear's  evening  at  the  house  of  my  Aunt  Anna.  My  Uncle  Albert 
was  often  heard  to  say  that  he  never  in  his  life  "  asked  the  blessing  " 
with  more  fervor  than  he  did  on  New-Tear's  evening,  1850,  and  that 
no  other  prayer  ever  brought  so  much  happiness  to  him  and  his. 

AYhat  a  world  of  good  often  comes  of  speaking  the  right  word  at 
the  right  time  !  May  we  all  find  a  friend,  in  the  moment  of  tempta- 
tion, who  will  speak  it,  and  may  it  always  find  a  response  in  our 
hearts ! 
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THAT  BABY  OVER  THE  WAY. 

AS  I've  sat  at  my  chamber  window, 
I've  noticed,  again  and  again. 
The  sweetest  of  baby  figures, 

At  the  opposite  window-pane ; 
Rosy  cheeks  daintily  dimpled. 

Curls  that,  without  any  check. 
Tumble  and  twist  in  confusion. 
With  the  corals  about  its  neck. 

Eyes — but  to  mention  the  color, 

I  must  wait  for  a  nearer  view, 
Though  I  think  I  may  state,  at  a  venture, 

They'll  match  with  the  ribbons  of  blue. 
Feet  with  their  tiny  bronzed  slippers, 

And  the  dearest  of  wee  chubby  fists. 
And  arms,  in  whose  foldings  of  fatness 

you  must  search  for  the  little  one's  wrists. 

Sometimes  I  throw  kisses  to  baby, 

And  back  come  the  kisses  to  me ; 
And  the  intricate  game  of  "  bo-peep  " 

Is  a  source  of  infinite  glee, 
That  lights  up  the  smiles  and  the  dimples ; 

So,  I  think,  I  may  truthfully  say, 
That  I  have  an  established  flirtation 

With  the  baby  over  the  way. 


But  how  has  that  Uttle  one  stolen 
A  march  on  my  foohsh  old  heart  ? 

And  why,  as  I  watch  those  bright  eyes, 
Will  the  quick  tear  instinctively  start  ? 

Ah  !  because  in  the  long  ago  years. 

Ere  time  mingled  my  tresses  with  gray, 

I,  too,  had  a  baby  as  lovely 

'As  the  little  one  over  the  way. 

From  the  white  robe  and  clustering  curls, 

From  that  vision  of  infantine  joy, 
Oh  sadly,  so  sadly  I  turn 

To  all  I  have  left  of  my  boy : 
To  the  baby-clothes,  yellow  with  age. 

To  the  curl  that  once  lay  on  his  brow, 
To  the  old-fashioned  cradle — the  nest 

So  drearily  tenantless  now. 

The  first  grief  comes  back  to  me  then. 

The  longing  that  cannot  be  told, 
For  the  sight  of  the  dear  little  face. 

For  my  own  darling  baby  to  hold ; 
And  my  arms  ache  with  emptiness  'so 

That  I  feel  I  am  hardly  content 
To  wait  for  the  summons  to  go 

The  way  that  my  little  one  went. 

And  so,  for  the  sake  of  the  joy 

That  long  ago  gladdened  my  heart. 
For  the  light  that  once  shone  on  my  way, 

So  quickly,  alas !  to  depart ; 
For  the  love  that  I  bore  my  one  darling, 

AH  babies  are  dearer  to-day ; 
And  I  think  I  must  call  on  the  mother 

Of  that  baby  over  the  w^. 


PRETENDERS. 

THE  world  is  full  of  pretenders.  We  are  all '  pretenders  more  or 
less.  But  it  is  not  of  such  pretenders  as  these  that  I  write 
— nor  of  real  pretenders  to  thrones,  which  they  or  their  ancestors  have 
rightfully  or  wrongfully  forfeited ;  but  of  the  sham  pretenders  to  great 
historical  names,  that  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  start  up,  when- 
ever a  great  heritage  is  mysteriously  vacant,  or  an  ancient  family  has 
no  accredited  representative.  Do  these  pretenders  in  any  case  believe 
in  their  own  claims  ?  Or  are  they  all  swindlers  and  adventurers  ? 
For  instance,  did  all  or  any  of  the  half-dozen  people,  French,  ,Ger- 
man,  American,  and  English,  who  within  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years  have  pretended  to  be  Louis  XVII.,  the  poor  child  who  perished 
in  prison  under  the  brutal  treatment  of  the  cobbler  who  had  charge  of 
him,  really  believe  himself  to  be  what  he  asserted  ?  Were  they  all  im- 
postors— Augustus  Meves  in  England,  the  Reverend  Eleazar  Williams  in 
America,  and  aU  the  rest  of  them  —  impostors  knowing  themselves 
to  be  such  ?  Or  did  one  or  more  act  upon  the  honest  conviction  that 
he  really  was  the  person  he  represented  himselftobe?  Didallthe  hand- 
some young  fellows  in  Highland  garb,  assuming  to  be  lineal  and  legiti- 
mate descendants  of  King  James  the  Second  of  England  and  Seventh  of 
Scotland,  believe  in  their  royal  pedigree  ;  or  did  they  play  the  part  to 
get  money  out  of  it  and  gain  consideration  by  it ;  or  out  of  the  love  of 
hoaxing ;  or  because  in  life  tUey  really  knew  no  other  part  they  could 
play  so  well  ?  Without  venturing  to  assert  that  not  one  of  the  many 
claimants  to  be  the  real  Louis  XVII.,  or  the  legitimate  representative 
of  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  may  have  been  a  true  man,  it  may 
without  want  of  kindly  charity  be  admitted,  that  those  among  them 
who  were  not  rogues  must  have  been  more  or  less  fools  :  in  other 
words  crazy.  Perhaps  this  is  the  simple  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  such  characters  have  appeared.  Madness  often  takes  this 
form. 

It  happened  that  five  or  six  years  ago,  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  remarkable  old  gentleman,  or  rather  the  remarkable  old  gen- 
tleman made  my  acquaintance,  and  confided  to  me  the  secret  of  his 
birth,  parentage,  education,  and  very  modest  pretensions.  He  was  a 
very  high  personage,  according  to  his  story ;  but  did  not  aim  at  high 
fortune,  or  at  any  thing,  in  fact,  except  to  be  let  alone.     I  was  at  the 
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time  temporarily  resident  in  a  great  and  populous  city  of  the  New 
World,  whicli  its  inhabitants  call  Gotham,  and  which  I  shall  call 
Gotham  here.  What  took  me  to  Gotham  I  need  not  tell.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  I  was  very  well  known  in  the  city,  and  had  the  annoy- 
ance, perhaps  if  aU  the  truth  were  known,  it  was  the  honor,  of  being 
often  and  very  unjustly  attacked  in  the  columns  of  more  than  one  of 
the  Gothamite  journals.  In  short,  I  was  for  the  tinft  being  the  best- 
abused  Englishman  in  Gotham  ;  and  my  name  and  business  were 
familiar  to  thousands  of  people  of  whom  I  knew  nothing,  nor  cared 
to  know  any  thing.  It  was  a  hot,  a  very  hot  day  in  July,  when 
there  walked  into  my  office,  entirely  unannounced,  a  venerable  gen- 
tleman with  long  white  hair,  and  a  countenance  so  full  of  dignity  and 
nobility  of  expression,  that  it  would  have  excited  attention  any  where. 
He  was  very  careful  to  shut  the  door  behind  him,  and,  seeing  a  young 
man  in  the  room  with  me,  he  asked  (looking  very  suspiciously  around 
him)  whether  he  could  speak  to  me  in  private  ?  It  was  a  time  when 
men's  political  passions  were  valiantly  excited,  and  it  especially  be- 
hooved me  to  be  on  my  guard,  lest  the  Gothamite  journals,  in  their 
attacks  on  me  with  pen  and  ink,  should  inspire  some  lunatic,  or 
some  ruffian,  with  the  happy  idea  of  attacking  me  with  a  revolver. 
But  this'  man  was  so  old  and  so  pleasant-looking,  that  I  had  no 
other  fear  of  him  than  that  he  had  come  to  wheedle  some  dollars  from 
my  pocket.  So  I  led  him  into  my  inner  sanctum,  and  asked  him 
to  sit  down,  and  tell  me  his  name  and  business.  He  sat  down,  but 
not  before  making  sure  that  the  door  was  closed.  I  could  not  help 
gazing  at  him  rather  more  earnestly  than  was  quite  consistent  with  good 
manners,  by  reason  of  his  striking  resemblance  to  the  statue  of 
Charles  II.  in  Edinburgh,  which  had  long  been  familiar  to  my* 
memory,  and  of  the  very  picturesque  character  of  his  noble  head 
and  forehead.  He  was  clad  in  a  suit  of  homespun  blue ;  wore  very 
thick-soled  shoes,  that  did  not  appear  to  have  been  blackened  for 
many  a  day;  and  had  economically  turned  up  the  ends  of  his  trousers, 
to  prevent  their  contact  with  the  mud.  He  carried  a  serviceable 
blackthorn  stick  in  his  hard  right  hand :  a  hand  that  bore  the  un- 
doubted marks  of  manual  drudgery  ;  he  had  a  gold  chain  of  antique 
fashion,  hanging  from  the  antique  fob,  now  so  seldom  seen  :  and  had 
altogether  the  air  of  a  well-to-do  farmer  in  a  rough  country,  where 
people  are  accustomed  to  hard  work,  and  are  not  particularly  nice 
either  in  dress  or  manners. 

■'  My  name,"  he  said,  "is  of  no  consequence.  My  real  name  I  do 
not  care  to  call  myself  by — there's  danger  in  it ;  but  I  am  known  to 
my  neighbors  as  Mr. "  (let  us  say  Blank). 

"  Well,  Mr.  Blank,  is  there  any  thing  I  can  do  for  you  ?  " 

"Much,"  he  replied;  "but  I  must  warn  you,  that  to  do  me  a 
service  is  to  incur  danger,  very  great  danger  ;  and  you  shall  not  in- 
curit,  until  you  know  who  I  am.    Shall  I  tell  you  ?  Or  are  you  afraid  ?  " 

"Tou  may  tell  me  ;  and  I  am  not  afraid,"  I  replied,  beginning  to 
feel  additional  interest  in  my  mysterious  visitor. 

"I  will  go  right  into  the  matter  at  once,"  he  said.  "  Look  at  me. 
I  am  the  sou  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  who  was  lawful  King  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  was  commonly  and  unjustly  called  the 
Pretender :  a  man  who  never  pretended  to  be  what  he  was  not,  or  to 
the  possession  of  any  thing  but  his  own." 

I  certainly  did  start  when  Mr.  Blank  uttered  these  words  ;  even  if 
I  did  not  rub  my  eyes  to  be  quite  certain  that  I  was  not  asleep  and 
dreaming.  Being  quite  certain  that  I  was  awake,  I  looked  incredulous, 
and  replied : 

"  Surely,  Mr.  Blank,  you  cannot  be  the  son  of  a  man  who  died  nearly 
eighty  years  ago  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  inquired.  "  Besides,  it  is  not  nearly  so  long  ago 
that  my  father  died  !  " 

"  He  died,"  I  rejoined,  '_'  somewhere  abbut  the  year  1788,  being 
then,  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  about  sixty-eight  years  of 
age.     He  was  born,  I  think,  in  1720  ?  " 

"  He  was,"  rephed  Mr.  Blank ;  "  you  are  quite  right  as  to  his 
birth  :  quite  wrong  as  to  his  death.  The  truth  is,  he  was  the  object 
of  such  persistent  and  cold-blooded  persecution  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government,  that  a  false  story  of  his  death  was  circulated  in 
1788  ;  and  he  emigrated  to  the  New  World,  in  order  to  pass  in  peace 
the  remainder  (Mr.  Blank,  being  an  American,  said,  '  the  Idanct ')  of 
such  days  as  it  might  please  Heaven  to  allot  to  him.  He  settled  in 
the  rude  and  thinly-peopled  region  of  Western  New  York,  on  the  slope 
of  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  and  purchased  a  farm  which  I  now  oc- 
cupy.    Shall  I  go  on  with  my  story  ?  " 


"  By  all  means  !  " 

"  He  was  a  hale  and  hearty  man  at  that  time,  and  remained  hale 
and  hearty  for  many  years  afterward — so  hale  and  hearty,  that,  in  the 
year  1798,  being  then  turned  seventy-eight,  and  having  lived  in  Amer- 
ica ten  years,  he  married  a  young  woman  of  Scottish  extraction — not 
very  young  (she  was  two-and-thirty  at  the  time) — and  very  beautifuL 
That  marriage  was  a  happy  one.  Three  children,  of  whom  I  am  the 
sole  survivor,  were  born  to  my  father  before  he  died.  He  kept  his 
secret.  Even  his  wife  did  not  know  who  he  was,  except  that  his  real 
name  was  Stuart." 

"  And  how  did  you  come  to  know  it,  Mr.  Stuart " — correcting  my- 
self, I  said,  "  Mr.  Blank  1 " 

"  By  my  father's  will,  bequeathing  to  me  certain  documents,  in 
which  I  found  all  the  proofs  of  the  story  I  have  told  you." 

U  A  very  extraordinary  story,"  said  I. 

"  But  not  so  extraordinary  as  true,"  added  he,  very  sharply  and 
pereidptorily. 

"  Do  the  documents  exist  ?  " 

"  They  do." 

"  Will  you  show  them  to  me  ?  " 

"  Upon  conditions,"  said  he,  very  slowly — "  if  your  courage  does 
not  fail  you  when  you  know  what  the  Conditions  are." 

"  Before  we  go  further,"  said  I,  "  will  you  tell  me  for  what  reason 
you  have  chosen  me  to  be  your  confidant  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  persecuted  by  the  British  Government,  as  my  father 
was  before  me.  Because  I  have  no  joy  in  my  life.  Because  I  am  be- 
set by  spies.  Because  I  go  in  danger  of  poison,  or  a  shot  from  a  re- 
volver. Because  I  think  that  you  have  the  means  of  causing  all  thus 
persecution  to  cease." 

"  I  ?  Eeally,  Mr.  Stuart,  you  overrate  my  importance.  Supposing 
this  persecution  to  be  real,  and  not  imaginary,  I  have  no  more  power 
to  help  you  than  the  man  in  the  moon  has.  Tou  say  you  have  docu- 
ments to  prove  your  case.  If  so,  I  can  only  express  my  firm  belief 
that,  if  your  documents  be  genuine,  you  have  only  to  bring  them  un- 
der the  notice  of  the  British  Government,  and  that  Government,  if 
persuaded  that  you  are  what  you  represent  yourself  to  be,  and  as  your 
documents,  you  say,  will  prove,  wiU  not  only  cease  to  persecute  you — 
if  ever  they  did  persecute  you — but,  in  consideration  of  your  being 
the  heir  and  representative  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  will  settle  on 
you  a  very  handsome  pension." 

The  old  gentleman  shook  his  head.  "  I  don't  want  a  pension ;  I 
have  a  farm  of  my  own,  and  am  quite  independent  of  any  man's  favor, 
or  the  favor  of  any  government.  I  want  nothing  but  to  be  let  alone. 
Let  me  drink  and  eat  without  fear  of  poison.  Let  me  turn  a  comer 
without  risk  of  a  pistol  or  a  bludgeon.  Let  me  sink  down  into  the 
common  herd  of  common  men,  and  be  at  peace.  That  is  all  I  ask.  I 
want  no  pension,  no  money,  no  recognition,  no  any  thing  from  any- 
body. Peace,  and  peace  alone.  That  is  all.  And  to  you,  sir,"  he 
added,  suddenly,  "  I  owe  an  apology  for  having  intruded  upon  you.  It 
will  be  known  in  a  week  to  the  court  and  government  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria that  you  have  received  and  spoken  to  me.  Tou  will  be  a  marked 
man,  sir,  depend  upon  it,  unless  you  go  forthwith  and  denounce  me. 
Tou  may  denounce  me,  if  you  like.  I  give  you  full  and  free  per- 
mission." 

"  That  would  be  gross  treachery,  Mr.  Stuart,"  replied  I,  "  and  I 
shall  not  denoimce  you.  But,  if  you  have  in  your  possession  the  docu- 
ments you  speak  of,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  them." 
*  "  Tou  shall  see  them  this  day  week,"  he  said,  "  and  without  falL 
Mind,  I  want  nothing  but  to  prove  to  you  that  I  am  what  I  say  I  am ; 
and  that,  when  convinced  of  the  fact,  you  will  exercise  your  influence 
with  the  British  Government  to  have  me  left  in  peace.  Tou  are  about 
to  say  that  you  have  no  influence  ?  I  have  my  own  opinions  on  that 
subject.  Tou  can  say  for  me  what  I  cannot  say  for  myself — that  I  am 
no  traitor,  no  intriguer,  nothing  but  a  poor,  forlorn,  last  remnant  of 
a  once  royal  and  powerful  race,  who  asks  nothing  but  a  grave,  and  a 
quiet  journey  toward  it." 

Mr^Blank,  true  to  his  appointment,  brought  me  the  documents  on 
the  day  he  had  fixed.  The  principal  one  was  a  certificate  of  marriage 
— it  appeared  to  me  duly  signed,  and  in  all  respects  authentic — be- 
tween Mr.  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  of  the  State  of  New  Tork,  and  a 
certain  lady  of  the  same  State,  dated  in  October,  1798.  Next  to  this 
was  the  certificate  of  baptism  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  dated  No- 
vember, 1799.  A  third  document  purported  to  be  a  license  from  the 
State  of  New  Tork  to  Mr.  Stuart,  granting  him,  on  payment  of  cer- 
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tain  fees,  the  permission  to  be  tlienccforward  known  as  Mr.  Blank. 
There  was  nothing  further  of  any  consequence. 

I  suppose  I  looked  dissatisfied.  At  all  events,  I  said  to  Mr.  Stuart 
that  I  had  no  doubt  his  father  was  married  at  the  time  specified,  and 
that  his  name  was  Charles  Edward  Stuart. 

"  Well  ?  "  he  inquired,  somewhat  triumphantly. 
"  Well,"  I  replied,  not  at  all  triumphantly,  "  but  what  of  that  ?  I 
myself  have  known  two  people  named  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  and 
neither  of  them  claimed  descent  from  the  royal  family  on  that  account." 
"  Of  course  not,"  said  Mr.  Blank  ;  "  they  would  have  been  impos- 
tors if  they  had,  because  they  would  have  usurped  a  position  that  be- 
longs to  me  only.  There  may  be  a  thousand.Charles  Edward  Stuarts 
in  the  world,  for  that  matter ;  but  there  is  only  one  of  them  the 
descendant  of  kings,  and  that  is  the  man  who  stands  before  you." 

"  But,  Mr.  Stuart,  or  Mr.  Blank,"  I  replied,  "  there  is  one  Jink 
wanting  in  your  golden  chain,  and  that  is  a  very  important  one — the 
link  which  proves  your  father  to  be  the  son  of  James  III.,  so  Jailed, 
the  man  who  fought  and  lost  the  battle  of  CuUoden." 

"  Incredulous  as  St.  Thomas  !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  and  then,  folding 
up  his  papers  suddenly,  and  putting  them  carefully  into  an  old  and 
well-worn  pocket-book,  he  added,  "  I  have  lost  my  time,  and  you  have 
lost  yours.  I  beg  pardon  for  having  intruded  myself  upon  you.  You 
are  well  quit  of  me.  Had  you  believed  my  claim,  and  had  you  taken 
any  steps  in  my  behalf  with  the  usurping  government  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  '  wee,  wee  German  lairdie '  that  came  from  Hanover 
to  sit  in  the  seat  of  better  men  tlian  himself,  you  might  have  been  a 
ruined,  and  you  certainly  would  have  been  a  marked,  man.  You  have 
had  a'narrow  escape.     Good-morning!" 

He  was  gone  before  I  could  say  a  word  to  detain  him.  When  I 
went  to  the  door  to  make  an  effort  to  bring  him  back  and  put  him  in 
a  better  humor,  I  heard  his  heavy  step  on  the  stairs,  and  the  clump 
of  his  thick  cudgel  as  he  descended.  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  him  more. 
I  have  often  wondered  what  put  the  notion  into  this  old  gentle- 
man's head  :  whether  he  were  crazed  on  that  score,  and  on  no  other, 
and  whether  bis  undoubted  resemblance  to  the  published  portraits  of 
Charles  II.,  and  the  remarkable  profile  on  the  crown-pieces  of  that 
reign,  added  to  the  strange  coincidence  afforded  by  his  name,  first 
gave  him  the  idea,  which  was  to  color  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and 
infuse  the  little  drop  of  poisonous  gall  into  a  cup  of  experience  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  sweet.  I  think  he  believed  his  own  story. 
And  it  is  just  possible  that  as  much  may  be  said  for  a  great  many  other 
pretenders  of  past  and  present  times,  who  have  gone  through  life  bur- 
dened with  a  heavy  delusion,  and  meaning  no  harm. 


ARE   WE   CELTS  OR    TEUTONS? 


THE  POSITIVE  TESTIMONY  OF  LANGUAGE. 

I  SHALL  begin  this  section  by  quoting  from  Mr.  Pike  a  passage  which 
Mr.  Pike  has  quoted  from  the  illustrious  physiologist,  W.  F. 
Edwards  :  "  If  there  is  one  characteristic  which  distinguishes  English 
from  the  other  modern  languages  of  Europe,  it  is  the  extreme  irreg- 
ularity of  its  pronunciation.  In  other  languages,  when  one  can  pro- 
eounce  the  fundamental  sounds,  one  may  succeed,  by  the  aid  of  some 
rules,  in  pronouncing  any  word  pretty  correctly,  even  without  under- 
standing it.  In  English  one  cannot  pronounce  until  one  knows  the 
language. 

"  Mezzof^inte,  in  speaking  to  me  of  the  Welsh  language,  traced  to 
it  the  origin  of  this  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  English  language.  I 
had  no  need  to  ask  him  par  quelle  fillere.  I  knew,  as  well  as  himself, 
that  the  English  could  not  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Welsh,  and  that 
the  Britons  spoke  the  same  language  before  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons. 
And  so  he  gave  me,  of  his  own  accord,  a  new  proof  unsought  by  me, 
and  quite  independent  of  those  arguments  which  had  already  convinced 
me  that  the  Britons  had  not  ceased  to  exist  in  England,  in  spite  of  the 
invasion  of  the  Saxons. 

"  It  was  supposed  that  the  Britons  had  been  extinct  for  agps,  but 
Mezzofante,  so  to  speak,  recognized  their  descendants  by  the  sound  of 
the  voice.  I  have  recognized  them  by  their  features :  what  then  is 
wanting  to  prove  their  identity  ?  " 

What  Jfezzofante  meant  was  that,  although  the  English  speak  a 

Teutonic  language,  they  speak  it  with  a  Cymric  pronunciation  and  ac- 

•  cent.     The  sound  sA,  for  example,  is  rarely  heard  in  Welsh  ;  and  it  is 

uniformly  mispronounced  among  certain  classes  of  uneducated  Eng- 


lishmen who,  instead  of  shrub,  shrimp,  etc.,  say  srub,  srimp.  But  the 
Teutonic  tendency  is  to  pronounce  s  like  sh.  The  German  usually  says 
incorrectly  schlein  instead  o{  stein.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  significant 
that  throughout  whole  classes  of  words  we  have  softened  the  Teutonic 
sch  into  a  simple  s.  We  say  swine  instead  of  schwein,  sister  instead  o£ 
schwesler,  sleep  instead  of  schlaf,  slime,  slack,  and  slaughter,  instead  of 
schlamm,  schlacTf,  and  schlacht.  If  we  are  not  Cymry,  why  have  we 
given  a  Cymric  sound  to  these  Teutonic  words  ?  Why  do  we  speak 
Teutonic,  not  like  natives,  but  like  foreigners  ? 

A  second  peculiarity  of  English  pronunciation,  upon  which  Mr.  Pike 
lays  great  stress,  is  one  which,  if  I  were  to  discuss  it  thoroughly,  would 
open  a  very  wide  field  of  inquiry.  English  has  a  couple  of  sounds 
which,  with  one  exception,  not  only  do  not  belong  to  Teutonic  speech, 
but  which  the  Teutonic  mouth  finds  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  manage. 
These  are  the  two  sounds  of  th  in  thin  and  this.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
a  German  can  be  taught  to  pronounce  these  words  otherwise  than  as 
tin  and  dis.  Now  both  these  sounds  are  to  be  found  in  the  Celtic  lan- 
guages of  Britain,  and  this  fact,  in  Mr.  Pike's  opinion,  goes  a  very 
great  way.  For  the  sounds  in  question,  familiar  as  they  are  to  us,  are, 
nevertheless,  quite  uncommon ;  and,  that  the  Cymric  and  English 
should  happen  to  agree  in  possessing  them,  goes  far  to  show  that  Eng- 
lish mouths  have  inherited  the  Celtic  twist,  needful  for  pronouncing 
them.  Grammar  and  vocabulary  may,  under  favorable  conditions,  be  im- 
posed by  a  conquering  race,  but  articulation  is  not  so  easy  to  deal  with. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  diflferent  explanation  possible  for  this  phe- 
nomenon. Though  the  ancient  Celtic  speech  of  Gaul  has  notably  in- 
fluenced the  pronunciation  of  many  French  words,  the  th  sound  does 
not  appear  in  either  of  its  forms  in  mo(^ern  French  ;  and  the  best 
Celtic  scholars  are  of  the  opinion  that  even  before  the  extinction  of 
the  old  Gaulish  tongue,  these  sounds  had  become  evanescent.  May 
we  not  suppose  that  they  also  existed  in  old  Gothic,  which,  at  least, 
had  a  distinct  character  for  th,  and  that  in  the  modern  Teutonic 
tongues  they  have  in  like  manner  disappeared  ?  This  inevitably  sug- 
gests the  question  whether  the  Sanskrit  and  Greek  were,  after  all,  as 
most  philologists  suppose,  destitute  of  true  spirants.  The  Brahmans 
pronounce  a  Sanskrit  th  like  the  th  in  pothouse ;  and  the  current  theory 
is,  that  this  aspirate  was  anciently  so  pronounced.  Professor  Curtius 
devotes  ten  pages  of  great  learning  to  proving  that  the  same  holds 
true  of  the  Greek  6,  although  by  the  modern  Greeks  that  letter  is 
sounded  like  the  th  in  thin.  The  question  is  too  tedious  and  not  suffi- 
ciently entertaining  to  be  argued  at  present ;  but,  I  confess  that  ever 
since  I  first  began  the  study  of  Sanskrit  I  have  been  strongly  inclined 
to  reject  a  theory  v;hich  throws  into  strange  confusion  the  most  sym- 
metrical of  Indo-European  alphabets.  Of  one  fact  we  are  certain: 
that  with  the  progress  of  language  aspirates  quite  generally  become 
resolved  into  their  constituent  elements,  as  was  the  case  with  the  di- 
gamma,  or  disappear  altogether,  as  in  the  English  words  night  and 
plough.  It  is  admissiblfe  to  suppose  that  the  modem  Brahmana  and 
Germans  have  lost  the  old  aspiration  of  the  th,  as  the  Celtic  French 
have  lost  it ;  and  that  the  peculiarity  of  English  lies  in  its  retaining  a 
sound  which  most  of  its  congeners  have  got  rid  of 

It  is  none  the  less  remarkable,  however,  that  the  two  allied  sounds 
of  th  are  preserved  just  in  those  linguistic  regions  where  a  Celtic  influ- 
ence may  on  other  grounds  be  suspected.  Of  the  living  Teutonic  lan- 
guages, Dutch,  Frisian,  Swedish,  and  German,  possess  neither  of  these 
sounds.  But  Mr.  Pike  is  mistaken  in  extending  the  statement  to  Dan- 
ish. Danish  lacks  the  true  th,  but  tlie  final  d  is  in  this  language 
sounded  like  the  flat  th  in  this.  I  have  often  heard  it  from  Danish  lips. 
Icelandic  also  possesses  the  sound ;  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
section,  both  Icelandic  and  Danish  have  demonstrably  been  under 
Cymric  influence.  Spanish  has  both  sounds,  though  it  does  not  write 
them.  It  lisps  the  z  and  the  soft  c,  and  aspirates  the  d  final.  The 
Spaniards  are  half  Celts.   Neither  sound  occurs  in  Portuguese  or  Italian. 

Thus,  where  we  find  a  retention  of  the  aspirated  dental,  we  also  find 
traces  of  the  Celts,  though  the  converse  does  not  always  hold.  Now 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  Yorkshire  and  elsewhere  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  England,  where  the  people  are  comparatively  light-haired 
and  brachycephalic,  they  usually  say  fardcn  ior  farthing,  furdcr  for 
further,  f adorn  iov  fathom.  It  is  certainly  worth  noting  that  just  the 
portion  of  the  English  people  which  is  not  Cymric  in  its  physique  is 
not  CjTnric  in  its  pronunciation. 

But,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  the  dental  aspirate  is  found  in 
modern  Greek  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  point  of  coincidence 
between  Greek  and  Cymric.      In  phonetics,  in  vocabulary,  and   in 
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grammatical  structure,  the  resemblance  between  Greek  and  Welsh  is 
quite  peculiar  and  striking;  and  the  Welsh  traditionary  Triads  inform 
us  that  the  Cymry  came  from  "  the  laud  where  Constantinople  now  is." 
Was  there,  then,  an  ethnic  relationship  between  ancient  Britain  and 
Greec^  ?  The  consideration  of  this  question  must  be  left  over  for  the 
next  article. 

OCEAK-LIFE. 

THE  Bible  tells  us  that,  during  the  fifth  great  era  of  creation, 
the  creatures  that  inhabit  the  seas  were  brought  forth,  and 
commanded  to  dwell  there  in  abundance,  to  fill  the  waters  of  the 
mighty  ocean  ;  and  though  our  knowledge  of  their  goings  in  and  out, 
in  the  chamber  of  the  deep,  is  very  limited,  yet,  till  the  end  of  time, 
gigantic  forms  of  life  and  bright  visions  of  beauty  will  be  there.  Even 
its  humbler  and  more  unnoticed  inhabitants  are  among  the  daborcde 
wonders  of  Almighty  skill. 

The  ocean  flora  is  not  less  remarkable  than  its  animate  inhabitants. 
At  the  frozen  pole — in  the  burning  tropic— twining  around  the  coral 
pillars  of  the  distant  isle,  or  borne  on  the  wave  which  has  swept  a 
thousand  leagues,  the  Algoe  find  their  home,  and  drink  in  their  ocean 
life.  They  fill  every  department,  and  cling  to  every  belonging  of  the 
ocean  world.  The  shallows  are  crowded  with  vegetation,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  great  depths  bear  up  marine  forests  of  vast  extent.  The 
physical  conformation  of  the  oceans  often  give  to  their  vegetation  a 
fixed  locality.  Of  this  truth,  the  Sargasso  Sea  is  a  wonderful  illustra- 
tion. The  Gulf  Stream,  sweeping  up  the  coasts  of  America,  and  bear- 
ing eastward  to  the  European  shores,  with  the  Guinea  current  rushing 
down  the  western  coasts  of  Africa,  form  a  whirl  of  vast  circumference, 
the  centre  of  which  is  this  famed  "  Grassy  Sea,"  covering  an  area  of 
forty  thousand  square  miles.  The  old  Norse  navigators  encountered 
it  in  their  accidental  voyages  to  the  West,  and  Columbus  passed 
through  it  on  his  first  voyage  to  the  New  World.  He  deemed  it  an 
indication  of  land,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  quiet  his  mutinous  and 
rebellious  seamen.  This  plant — Sargasswm  vulgare — ^has  no  visible 
.  root  or  fruit,  but  the  branchlets  radiate  from  a  floating  centre.  Nu- 
merous sea-birds  hover  upon  it,  as  an  oasis  in  their  wanderings. 

These  detached,  floating  masses  of  marine  plants  are  not  without 
use,  even  to  man.  In  the  noted  storm-regions  of  Cape  Horn,  and  ex- 
tending up  both  ocean-coasts,  exists  the  eiiormous  Macrocysiis  pyri- 
fera,  single  leaves  of  which  have  been  found  three  hundred  feet  in 
length.  These  leaves  are  admirably  formed  to  sustain  their  great 
weight  upon  the  water,  having  a  vesicle  filled  with  air  at  the  base  of 
each..  These  are  attached  to  an  immense  central  stalk,  and  gradually 
diminish  in  size  until  the  terminal  ones  may  be  not  more  than  one 
foot  in  length.  The  tempest-tossed  ship,  when  driven  landward,  is 
sustained  and  held  from  the  breakers  by  these  impenetrable  masses, 
and  the  seaman  often  owes  his  life  to  the  kind  intervention  of  the 
seemingly  useless  Macrocysiis. 

The  rooted  ocean-plants,  if  not  as  serviceable  to  man  when  exposed 
to  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  are  equally  wonderful,  and  perhaps  more 
beautiful,  than  their  floating  contemporaries.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Falkland  Islands,  submarine  forests  of  "  ocean  willows " — Lessonia 
fmcescms — spread  their  long  branches  over  the  ocean-floor.  '  Growing 
upright,  beneath  the  waters,  to- the  length  of  forty  or  fifty  feet^  their 
graceful  undulations  can  be  plainly  seen  from  the  surface,  when  the 
sky  is  clear,  and  the  sea  calm. 

Prototypes  of  their  earth-nurtured  sisters,  these  forests  teem  with 
life — parasitic  plants  of  varied  forms,  and  myriads  of  living  creatures, 
are  cradled  in  their  wave-borne  branches.  But  it  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  coralline  isles  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  that  the 
vegetation  attains  in  beauty  a  perfection  beyond  description,  and  must 
be  seen  in  its  own  liahitat  to  bo  fully  appreciated.  Waving  plumes 
of  every  brilliant  hue — zoophytic  forms,  interspersed  with  coral 
tracery,  and  magnified  by  the  crystal  medium  in  which  they  dwell, 
form  pictures  of  beauty  surpassing  those  of  fairy  tales.  Upon  the 
same  wave  that  is  tossed  by  the  might  of  the  hurricane,  the  cyclone, 
and  the  tornado,  the  delicate  Algaj — sensitive  to  the  touch  as  the 
quivering  Mimosa — are  born  and  cradled  in  perfect  security. 

It  is  to  the  bright  colors  land  grotesque  forms  of  the  zooph3»te 
world  that  some  of  the  wild  stories  of  the  weird  inhabitants  of  ocean 
may  be  attributed.  Endowed  with  the  lowest  form  of  animate  life— 
sometimes  but  a  mass  of  contortions  and  convolutions,  and,  again,  of 
lovely  flower-like  forms — they  are  indeed  anomalies  of  Nature.     Many 


of  the  species  are  reproduced  by  division,  instead  of  succession.  If  a  • 
portion  of  the  creature's  body  be  detached,  it  will  become  a  perfect 
animal.  They  cling  to  rocks  and  pebbles — nestle  in  the  sands — grasp 
the  waving  sea-weeds,  with  their  flower-like  hands,  dwell  as  parasites 
on  other  living  creatures,  and  drift  along  upon  the  surface  of  the 
waves.  Long  believed  to  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  compara- 
tively recent  discoveries  have  proved  them  to  be  animal  organisms, 
and  they  are  curiously  adapted  to  their  billowy  home. 

A  species  of  Serpolai — the  Serpula  contortuplicata — is  enclosed  in  a 
twisted  tube  of  coralline  texture,  from  which  it  can,  at  will,  extend  its 
beautiful  flower -like  breathing  organs  ;  but  when  the  storm  sweeps 
by,  or  danger  threatens,  it  contracts  its  tentacles,  and  the  entrance  is 
securely  closed,  by  a  cover  attached  to  a  fleshy  muscle,  which  expands 
or  contracts  at  will.  When  the  fortress  is  closed,  and  the  inhabitants 
within,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  rock  coral.  Another  indus- 
triou^and  enterprising  little  fellow  throws  out  from  among  its  tenta- 
cles Wong  thread-like  fibre,  barbed  at  the  end,  with  which  it  seizes  its 
prey,  and  draws  it  in,  with  the  dexterity  of  an  Isaak  Walton. 

But  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  family  in  the  zoophytic  realm  are 
the  Aciinice,  or  Sea-anemones.  A  fleshy  muscle,  which  can  contract, 
to  fasten  itself  to  rocks  and  stones,  forms  the  basis  of  the  structure 
of  these  creatures.  From  the  centre  of  this  muscle  radiate  the  flower- 
like tentacles  of  various  lengths  and  hues.  They  are  not  mere  appen- 
dages of  beauty,  but,  besides  serving  to  catch  prey,  act  as  a  breathing- 
apparatus,  through  which  a  current  of  water  is  taken,  and  discharged 
after  its  oxygen  is  exhausted. 

The  parasites  of  the  ocean-world,  if  not  as  famed,  are  perhaps  as 
curious  as  its  more  independent  inhabitants,  and  many  of  the  zoophytes 
belong  to  this  class.  In  habits  they  may  well  claim  kinship  to  their 
more  sentient  relatives  of  earth,  looking  to  others  for  the  support  they 
lack  the  energy  to  provide  for  themselves.  One  variety  attaches  itself 
to  a  species  of  mussel  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  the  poor  encum- 
bered bivalve  attempts  to  seize  its  prey,  the  waiting  tentacles  of  the 
self-imposed  guest  snatches  it  away,  and  appropriates  it  to  its  own 
use.  And  not  only  are  the  lowly  inhabitants  of  the  shallows  thus  im- 
posed upon,  but  the  parasite  roams  over  the  whole  globe.  It  clings 
to  the  sheathing  of  the  ship,  and  makes  its  home  with  the  whale,  upon 
whose  flukes  barnacles  are  found  sometimes  several  inches  in  circum- 
ference. They  appear  to  annoy  and  disturb  the  whale  to  a  great  de- 
gree. Other  ills  also  pursue  this  great  tenant  of  the  deep.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  boat  came  upon  a  Polar  whale  which  appeared  to  be  in 
intense  agony,  and  his  paroxysms  were  so  fearful  that  for  a  season  it 
was  impossible  to  approach  him.  With  great  diflioulty  he  was  cap- 
tured and  killed,  and  upon  removing  his  teeth,  in  the  nerves  or  marrow 
of  two  of  them,  several  living  worms  were  found.  But  we  have  alluded 
to  this  monster  of  the  deep  only  in  connection  with  the  parasites  that  in- 
fest him,  and  will  leave  the  whale  in  his  "  leviathan  vastness,"  to  follow 
the  course  of  a  beautiful  and  curious  little  creature,  who,  though  long 
embalmed  in  poetry,  still  continues  to  be  a  famed  and  independent 
denizen  of  the  equatorial  seas.  We  would  make  brief  mention  of  the 
species  of  JVitM^ite  termed  by  seamen  the  "Portuguese  Man-of-war." 
The  gales  which  rend  down  the  sails  of  the  ship,  only  increase  the 
activity  of  these  bold  little  mariners ;  and  they  exist  in  great  numbers  in 
the  oceans  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tropics,  skimming  over  the  surface 
of  the  waves,  or  sleeping  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  The  under  side 
of  this  creature  is  a  muscle,  furnished  with  tentacles,  said  by  sailors 
to  be  poisonous  to  the  touch,  and  upon  the  upper  side,  rising  above 
the  water,  is  a  thin  transparent  vesicle,  two  or  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter, of  an  oval  form,  pink-hued,  and  delicately  veined  with  a  vivid  pur- 
ple. For  centuries  this  was  supposed  to  serve  as  a  sail,  but  recent 
observation  has  dissipated  this  charming  fiction,  and  has  shown  that 
the  movement  of  the  Nautilus  is  eflected  by  the  forcible  ejection  of 
water  from  a  syphon-like  tube  with  which  it.  is  provided.  Although 
we  may  not  know  the  part  this  little  creature  fills  in  the  economy  of 
Nature,  yet  man  may  not  call  useless  what  the  Almighty  hath  pro- 
nounced good. 

Though  the  ocean  holds  in  its  domain  some  of  the  most  gigantic 
creatures  which  the  Creator  has  made,  yet  its  greatest  marvels  are 
found  in  its  microscopic  inhabitants.  Of  this  truth,  the  coral  insect  is 
a  beautiful  and  well-known  example.  This  creature  does  not  build  in 
the  fathomless  depths,  as  poets  have  sung ;  but  its  isles  exist  either 
in  a  circular  form  around  the  base  of  islands  of  volcanic  origin,  or 
along  the  coast-line ;  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  at  a  certain 
depth,  ocean-life  ceases,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  It  builds,  at  a 
limited  distance  beneath  the  wave-line,  of  a  limestone  material,  gath' 
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ered  from  the  water,  which  ii  manufectures  in  its  own  body,  and  se- 
cretes therefrom.  The  busy  currents  always  keep  supplies  of  material 
on  hand,  and  bear  away  the  water  Irom  which  it  has  been  exhausted, 
thus  making  the  waters  of  the  distant  latitudes  contribute  their  treas- 
ures to  the  formation  of  the  tropic  isles.  As  soon  as  the  cell  is  fin- 
ished, it  hardens,  the  material  having  undergone  a  strange  chemical 
process  in  the  creature's  body,  which  produces  that  effect.  The  little 
architect  then  dies  ;  he  has  built  his  tomb  and  sealed  himself  therein, 
and  the  old  Egyptian  monarchs  fashioned  for  themselves  none  as  ex- 
tensive or  enduring.  As  the  jagged  outline  reaches  the  ocean-surface — 
for  succeeding  generations  build  upon  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors — ■ 
debris  is  gathered  there,  accumulating  with  the  lapse  of  time — the 
■H  wreck  of  the  storm-broken  ship,  or  the  drifting  sea-weed — some  bird 
or  a  fiivoring  gale  wafts  hither  a  tiny  seed.;  verdure  at  length  appears, 
and  lo !  a  living  emerald  crown  gems  the  rolling  waste,  and  the  mau- 
soleum of  the  coral-worker  is  complete.  Time  enlarges  and  b^^tifies 
it,  never  destroys  it.  . 

Nor  is  the  coral  alone  in  its  works  of  minute  vastness,  for  far  away 
from  the  tropic  sunlight,  near  the  frozen  Southern  -Pole,  where  the 
most  fearless  navigator  has  rarely  ventured,  the  Dialomacece  have  piled 
up  their  mighty  ramparts.  Untold  myriads  of  these  creatures  hare 
congregated  and  fossilized  there  in  quantities  sufficient  to  resist  the 
action  of  the  most  powerful  currents,  or  fiercest  storms.  This  sub- 
marine bank,  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  was  long  a  physical  mys- 
tery, but  the  microscope  called  up  the  creature  from  its  fossil  tomb, 
and  bade  him  tell  his  story,  and  he  obeyed  its  mandate.  While  they 
slumber  uselessly  there  in  the  polar  depths,  science  has  availed  her- 
self of  their  aid  elsewhere,  to  bear  up  the  magnetic  Imes  that  connect 
the  continents  of  America  and  Europe. 

The  "  telegraphic  plateau  "  between  Kewfoundland  and  Ireland,  ris- 
ing to  within  ten  thousand  feet  of  the  ocean-surface,  is  revealed  by  the 
microscope  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  sand,  and  composed  principally 
of  perfect  shells  of  the  Foraminifera  and  Diaiomacece.  For  fifteen 
hundred  miles  are  piled  beneath  the  ocean  their  deep-laid  mausolea,  of 
sufflcient  magnitude  to  contain  the  human  race.  Too  far  down  in  the 
sea  to  be  disturbed  by  surface  influences,  or  the  footprints  of  the  ice- 
bergs in  their  downward  wanderings,  yet  not  too  deep  for  the  cable's 
resting-place,  they  form  the  link  to  bind  the  world,  and  the  distant  Con- 
tinents clasp  hands  there  now,  upon  their  silent  and  untrodden  graves. 
The  tomb  of  man  crumbles  in  the  dust  of  death,  but  the  voices  of  the 
nations  speak  from  that  of  the  ocean-insect,  embalmed  ages  ago.  The 
powers  of  these  minute  creatures,  in  conducting  the  economy  of  the 
globe,  can  hardly  be  estimated.  Toiling  on  for  ages,  the  little  worker 
gathers  up  his  material,  and  thus  disturbs  the  waters,  and  assists  their 
circulation,  and  man  may  yet  learn  that  much  of  his  own  buoyant 
life  he  owes  to  their  silent  but  busy  influences. 

But  we  must  leave  the  microscope,  to  glance  at  the  "  shell-strewn 
floor  of  the  ocean-shore." 

In  classic  lore  we  find  reference  to  the  Murex,  a  shell-fish  of  the  Car- 
thaginian coasts,  from  whose  blood  was  obtained  the  gorgeous  purple 
of  royal  Dido's  festal  robes.  Medical  science  seeks  its  iodine — so  valua- 
ble and  rare — in  ocean  products ;  and  geology  points  to  its  mountains  of 
fossil  shells,  and  by  their  records  declares  the  history  of  former  eras. 
The  savage  adorns  himself  with  shells,  as  amulets  and  charms,  and  the 
brow  of  enlightened  beauty  is  gemmed  with  the  tears  of  the  wounded 
bivalve.  A  string  of  pearls,  owned  by  one  of  the  former  possessors  of 
the  famous  Koh-i-nor  diamond,  was  esteemed  by  him  its  equal  in  wealth 
and  beauty.  Storm  and  desolation  present  no  obstacles  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  these  races.  On  the  lonely  rock,  the  drifting  wreck, 
the  floating  sea-weed,  and  the  changing  sands,  they  make  their  habita- 
tions. They  people  what  otherwise  would  nurture  no  form  of  life.  En- 
dowed with  animation  rather  than  sensation,  and  rendered  incapable 
of  suffering  by  the  simplicity  of  their  physical  structure,  it  was  indeed 
a  plan  of  All-wise  goodness  that  adapted  them  to  the  theatre  of  their 
rude  and  rugged  existence.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  ocean- 
life  must  ever  remain  unknown  to  man.  The  boundless  area  of  the 
lower  ocean-world,  its  mountains,  hills,  and  valleys,  with  all  its  mar- 
vellous treasures  of  Ufe,  beauty,  and  wealth  gathered  there,  will  prob- 
ably be  forever  unexplored.  The  voices  of  the  distant  Continents  are 
heard  there,  but  the  Deep  keeps  its  own  secret  well : 

"How  vaiu  the  task  to  tell  the  story 
Of  all  the  wonders  of  the  deep  ! 
To  Him  alone,  is  known  their  glory, 
Wherein  whose  hand  the  wild  waves  sleep." 


A  MEDLEVAL   BANQUET. 

OX  the  15th  of  June,  1368,  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  second  son 
of  Edward  III.,  of  England,  was  married  at  Milan  to  tlie  Lady 
Violante,  a  daughter  of  the  princely  house  of  Visconti,  which  then 
ruled  Lombardy.  The  wedding-banquet  of  the  illustrious  couple  was 
a  striking  example  of  medifcval  profuseness,  as  the  following  particu- 
lars will  amply  show. 

The  banqueting-tables  were  arranged  in  the  open  court  before  the 
palace  of  the  Visconti,  in  the  Piazza  dell'  Arenga.  Among  the  guests 
admitted  to  the  private  table  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  the 
Count  de  Savoy,  the  Bishop  of  Xovara,  and  the  illustrious  poet,  Fran- 
cis Petrarcli,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  At  another  table,  a  hun- 
dred of  the  most  beautiful  ladies  of  the  court  displayed  their  gorgeous 
toilets,  studded  with  pearls  and  other  precious  stones,  their  extrava- 
gant use  of  which  is  a  frequent  subject  of  censure  with  the  contempo- 
rary historians. 

The  banquet  was  composed  of  eighteen  different  courses,  ushered 
in  witli  the  utmost  pomp,  and  accompanied  by  appropriate  presents 
for  the  newly-married  pair.  The  first  course,  as  a  mark  of  peculiar 
honor,  was  served  up  in  duplicate  to  the  bridegroom's  table,  and  was 
composed,  among  other  dishes,  of  two  small  porklings  entirely  gilded, 
with  fire  in  their  mouths;  and  small,  gilt  fish,  called  porcelletti.  As 
presents,  two  of  the  choicest  greyhounds  which  could  be  procured, 
with  their  appropriate  trappings,  were  led  round  and  exhibited 
to  the  company.  The  second  course  consisted  of  gilded  hares  and 
pike ;  with  twelve  greyhounds  and  six  goshawks  as  presents.  The 
third  entry  was  a  large  gilt  calf  in  a  silver  dish,  and  an  infinity  of 
small  gilt  trout ;  twelve  sporting-dogs,  of  various  breeds,  with  velvet 
collars  and  silken  leashes,  as  presents.  The  fourth  course — attended 
by  twelve  couple  of  sporting-dogs,  and  twelve  beautiful  falcons,  with 
bells,  hoods,  etc.,  of  silver — was  principally  of  gilt  partridges,  quails, 
and  roast  gilded  trout.  The  fifth  course,  of  gilt  game  of  all  kinds, 
and  large  gilt  carp,  was  accompanied  by  a  similar  present  of  hawks  to 
the  fourth,  only  that  they  were  enriched  with  hoods  covered  with 
costly  pearls. 

With  the  sixth  entry,  the  solids  of  the  feast  and  the  more  cum- 
brous presents  commenced — beef  and  capons  with  garlic  sauce,  stur- 
geons whole  in  water ;  and  twelve  steel  cuirasses  of  exquisite  finish, 
buckled  and  studded  with  silver,  for  the  bridegroom.  The  seventh 
course  sounds  novel  to  our  ears — capons,  game,  and  fish  served  up  in 
lemonade ;  and,  as  presents,  twelve  matchless  suits  of  Milan  armor, 
twelve  tilting-saddles,  and  twelve  lances.  The  eighth  entry,  pastry, 
beef,  and  huge  eel-pies,  with  twelve  more  suits  of  war-armor.  The 
ninth  course  and  its  successor  were  more  moderate,  consisting  of  meat 
and  fish,  jellies,  and  lampreys ;  with  gold  coins,  gold  cloths,  silver 
basins,  and  flasks  filled  with  Malmsey  and  Vernaccia  wines,  as  pres- 
ents. The  eleventh  course  of  this  never-ending  banquet  was  of  kida 
accompanied  by  six  horses,  with  saddles,  lances,  targets,  and  helmets 
in  like  niimber.  The  twelfth,  hares  and  other  game,  with  six  large 
coursers,  with  saddles  and  golden  trappings.  The  thirteenth  service, 
venison  and  beef;  with  six  war-horses,  with  gilded  bridles,  bits,  and 
full  heraldic  trappings  and  housings.  The  fourteenth,  fowls,  capons, 
etc.,  dressed  in  colored  sauces  with  citron;  and  six  light,  jousting 
coursers,  with  gilded  bridles,  red  velvet  cloths,  and  halters.  The  fif- 
teenth, peacocks'  tongues,  more  carp,  of  which  the  Italians  and  French 
were  particularly  fond,  vegetables,  and  fruit :  as  presents,  a  ducal 
hood,  mantle,  and  lower  robe,  covered  with  pearls,  and  lined  with 
ermine.  The  sixteenth,  rabbits,  peacocks,  ducks,  etc. ;  and  a  huge 
silver  basin,  containing  one  large  ruby,  one  large  diamond,  a  large 
pearl,  and  some  other  choice  specimens  of  precious  stones.  The 
seventeenth  course  was  rural  and  pastoral  in  comparison,  being  cheese, 
Parmesan,  even  then  famous  among  epicures,  and  other  products  of 
the  dairy,  with  the  very  appropriate  present  of  twelve  fat  cows.  For 
the  eighteenth  course — fruits,  sweetmeats,  and  various  wines — was 
reserved  the  most  costly  present.  Two  splendid  chargers — one  called 
the  Lion,  the  other  the  Abbot — were  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
by  his  princely  father-in-law ;  and  seventy-seven  similar  steeds  for  his 
principal  knights  and  borons.  The  bridegroom's  table  at  this  uncon- 
^ionable  feast,  which  must  have  lasted  many  hours,  was  served  by 
twelve  principal  knights  of  the  duchy ;  pages  of  lower  rank,  but  all  of 
gentle  blood,  attending  on  the  other  tables,  and  taking  charge  of  the 
varioas  presents. 
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ANCIENT    FOUNTAIN    IN    FREIBURG. 


THE  town  ot  Freiburg-in-Breisgau  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  mag- 
nificent minster.  Few  more  interesting  cliurclies  exist  in  Eu- 
rope, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  which  ofifers  a  more  beautiful 
subject,  or  collection  of  subjects,  to  the  pencil  of  the  artist.  No  en- 
graving can  give  an  idea  of  the  great  beauty  of  this  cathedral  as  one 
of  its  greatest  charms  is  the  exquisite  color  of  every  portion  of  the 
building.  The  stone  of  which  it  is  built  is  of  a  delicate  crimson  tint, 
and  is  overgrown  with  lichen  of  the  richest  orange.  Nor  jg  the  interior 
less  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  beauty,  as  nearly  all  the  windows 
are  filled  with  old  stained  glass  of  the  most  brilliant  description;  and 
most  of  the  altars  are  ancient,  some  of  them  adorned  with  pictures  of 
great  merit.  The  high-altar  pictures  are  the  works  of  Hans  Balding 
Griin,  and  were  painted  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Over  an  altar  in  one  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  choir  is  a  painting  by 
Holbein ;  and  over  another,  a  large  silver  crucifix  of  very  early  Ro- 
manesque work.  The  pulpit,  which  is  ornamented  with  statuettes  in 
bronze,  is  said  to  have  been  carved  by  an  artist  of  the  name  of  Hauser 
m  the  year  1561 ;  but  from  its  appearance,  and  the  entire  absence  of 
Italianism  in  its  details,  it  might  date  from  fifty  or  sixty  years  earlier. 


The  other  churches  in  Freiburg  are  not  very  remarkable. 

The  Protestant  church  is  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  it  originally 
stood  at  Thennenbach,  and  was  removed  here  "  stone  by  stone."  Prob- 
ably it  was,  in  its  original  condition  and  position,  a  fine  and  interesting 
abbey  church  ;  but  its  "  removal "  and  "  reconstruction"  have  robbed  it 
of  all  interest,  and  as  it  now  stands  it  is  a  dry,  hard,  lifeless  Roman- 
esque building.  The  doorways,  however,  which  are  probably  the  only 
portions  of  the  building  that  have  been  really  "  reconstructed,"  are 
good  examples  of  the  style.  The  interior  consists  of  plain  whitewashed 
walls,  entirely  devoid  of  ornament,  and  painted  deal  galleries  and 
benches— a  precious  "  reconstruction  "  of  an  ancient  abbey  church  ! 

The  Minorite  church  has  been  a  good  fourteenth-century  building, 
but  has  suifered  from  modernizations  perpetrated  during  the  last  cen- 
tury.   It  contains  a  good  set  of  stalls,  and  a  curious  cloister. 

The  Kauf-haus,  opposite  the  cathedr.al,  is  a  charming  little  Gothic 
building,  built  upon  an  arcade  of  four  segmental  arches,  with  bow- 
windows  at  each  corner,  and  the  font  decorated  with  rich  niches,  con- 
taining statues  of  the  German  electors.  The  roof  of  this  building  is 
shown  in  our  engraving  to  the  extreme  left.     Not  far  from  the  Kauf- 
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haus  is  the  beautiful  little  fountain  of  which  we  give  an  illustratton. 

It  is  built  of  red  stone,  with  white  stoue  figures.  Its  probable  date  is 
about  the  year  1480.  It  is  oruamented  with  four  large  statues,  two 
representing  Bishops  of  Freiburg,  and  two  of  them  knights  in  full 
armor,  probably  intended  to  represent  Counts  of  Ziihringen,  the  origi- 
nal possessors  of  the  town.  Opposite  the  cathedral  is  another  ancient 
fountain,  which  had  the  misfortune  to  be  "  restored  "  about  thirty 
years  ago,  and  has  been  quite  destroyed  in  the  process. 


THE  ASTRONOMY   OF  JOB. 

EVERY  one  is  familiar  with  the  story  of  Galileo.  It  is  a  dark 
scene  in  the  page  of  history.  We  are  not  about  to  repeat 
the  account.  Our  object  is  simply  to  bring  out  a  new  point  in 
Biblical  criticism  which  recalls  Galileo  to  mind.  When  the  eccle- 
siastical tribunal,  in  1633,  condemned  the  Italian  astronomer  for 
maintaining  propositions,  in  regard  to  the  revolution  of  the  earth, 
"  philosophically  filse,  erroneous  in  faith,  and  expressly  contrary  to 
Holy  Scripture,"  and  triumphantly  pointed  to  the  command  of  Joshua, 
"  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon  ;  and  thou,  Moon,  in  the  valley  of 
Ajalon  :  and  the  sun  stood  still  and  the  moon  stayed,"  the  churchmen 
thought  that  the  Ptolemaic  system  was  as  incontrovertible  as  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  that  both  were  in  entire  accordance  with 
Scripture.  They  had  been,  years  before,  amazed  and  enraged  by  the 
letter  of  Galileo  to  the  Abbe  Castelli,  written  to  prove  that  the  Script- 
ures were  not  intended  to  teach  us  science  and  philosophy,  and  that 
it  was  equally  difficult  to  reconcile  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copernican  sys- 
tems with  e.xpressions  in  the  Bible.  They  little  thought,  however, 
that  there  was  a  passage  in  Scripture,  written  more  than  two  hundred 
years  before  Joshua  crossed  the  Jordan,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  a.xis,  taught  by  Galileo,  is  fully 
affirmed.  Yet  such  is  the  case;  and,  had  their  eminences  been  as 
good  Hebraists  as  they  were  priests  and  inquisitors,  they  would  have 
known  that  the  Lord,  when  He  answered  Job  out  of  the  storijn,  had 
distinctly  declared  it,  and  would  not  have  "  darkened  counsel  by 
words  without  knowledge." 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  will  be  not  less  surprised  than  the 
cardinals  themselves  would  have  been,  to  find  that  the  old  patriarch 
had  received  a  revelation  on  astronomy.  They  may  say  that  the 
science  of  the  heavens  was  born  in  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  Orient, 
where  the  moons  of  Jupiter  can  be  seen  without  the  aid  of  the  glass 
of  Fiesole,  and  that  it  is  not  strange  that  the  "greatest  among  the 
sons  of  the  East "  should  be  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  science  of 
his  native  land  ;  but  they  are  not  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  Job 
was  in  advance  of  Copernicus.  He  was  so,  however,  as  we  propose 
to  show  to  their  satisfaction. 

A  few  years  since,  the  Rev.  Carteret  Priaulx  Carey,  Incumbent  of 
St.  John's,  Guernsey,  published  a  "  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Job." 
It  is  in  blank  verse,  amply  illustrated  by  critical  notes  and  a  commen- 
tary. The  work  is  but  little  known  in  this  country,  though  it  possesses 
great  merit.  We  extract  the  following  lines  from  the  thirty-eighth 
chapter.  They  begin  with  the  twelfth  verse — a  well-known  passage 
in  the  English  Bible; 

"  Hast  thou,  since  thy  days,  commanded  the  morning. 
And  caused  the  day-spring  to  know  his  place — 
To  take  hold  of  the  wings  of  the  earth 
That  the  wicked  might  be  shaken  out  of  it  ? 
It  turneth  round  like  a  seal  of  clay, 
And  things  stand  out  as  though  in  dress." 

An  examination  of  the  original  will  satisfy  any  one  moderately 
acquainted  with  Hebrew  that  Mr.  Carey  is  correct.  The  words  will 
not  bear  the  rendering  given  them  in  the  Anglican  version.  A  verbal 
critique  would  be  out  of  place  here.  The  translation  alludes  to  the 
turning  round  of  the  earth  like  a  seal  of  clay.  Both  in  Assyria  and 
Egypt  these  clay  seals  are  found.  They  are  made  in  the  form  of  a 
wheel,  and  have  their  designs  wrought  in  relief  upon  the  fire^  and 
when  used  were  rolled  over  the  soft  wax,  or  whatever  was  intended  to 
take  the  impression.  Thus  the  "  objects,"  or  designs,  "  stand  out," 
and,  as  the  seal  rolls  round,  the  revolution  of  the  earth  is  declared  and 
illustrated,  and  one  remarkable  agreement  between  science  and  Script- 
ure is  established  conclusively. 

In  Galileo's  time,  had  not  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  been  limited  to 
a  very  few,  and  had  not  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  day,  like  too  many 


of  the  clergy  of  our  own  time,  contented  themselves  with  such  ac- 
quaintance with  Holy  Writ  as  may  be  obtained  from  versions,  there 
would  not  have  been  enacted  that  dark  scene  which  affords,  in  the 
punishment  and  retraction  of  Galileo,  so  triumphant  an  exhibition  of 
the  wickedness  and  weakness  of  man.  "  Human  nature,"  says  Sir 
David  Brewster,  "  is  here  drawn  in  its  darkest  coloring ;  in  surveying 
the  melancholy  picture,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  religion  or 
philosophy  has  been  most  degraded.  While  wc  hear  the  presumptuous 
priest  pronouncing  infallible  the  decrees  of  his  own  erring  judgment, 
we  see  the  high-minded  philosopher  abjuring  the  eternal  and  immuta- 
ble truths  which  he  has  himself  the  glory  of '  establishing." 

We  will  add  that  they  who  make  it  a  business  to  interpret  Script- 
ure should  inform  themselves  in  regard  to  the  original  languages  in 
whichScripture  was  written,  and  should  not  be  terrified  at  the  develop- 
ments of  modem  scholarship. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

IE  the  lives  of  authors  in  general  are  a  purgatory  on  earth,  as  one 
has  declared,  and  as  many  have  found,  the  lines  of  a  favored  few 
have  occasionally  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  Unlike  the  majority  of 
the  guild,  who,  so  far  as  can  be  perceived,  become  authors  by  acci- 
dent, the  course  of  these  appears  to  be  marked  out  for  them  from 
the  beginning,  their  studies  preparing  them  for  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed, and  the  work  itself  coming  to  them  in  the  natural  course  of 
events.  To  this  educated  and  happy  class  belonged  Thomas  Gray, 
who,  besides  being  a  poet,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  scholar?  of 
his  time ;  and  that  laborious  man-of-all-work,  Robert  Southey,  the 
brightest  hours  of  whose  existence  were  passed  in  his  library.  To 
this  class,  also,  belongs  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  whose  life  has  singularly 
fitted  him  for  letters,  to  which  his  devotion  has  been  remarkably  pure. 
It  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  be  proud  of  his  ancestry ;  but  Mr. 
Arnold  may  well  be  proud  of  his ;  for,  among  the  divines  and  scholars 
of  England,  there  is  no  brighter  name  than  that  of  his  father,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Arnold,  the  famous  bead-master  of  Rugby.  Born  on 
the  24th  of  December,  1822,  at  Laleham,  near  Staines,  where  his  fa- 
ther .was  then  residing  with  his  pupils,  Matthew  Arnold  may  be  said 
to  have  been  cradled  and  schooled  into  learning  from  his  earliest  days. 
He  was  educated  at  Rugby,  under  his  father's  eye,  and  afterward  at 
Winchester  and  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  Elected  scholar  in  1840, 
he  won,  three  years  later,  the  Newdigate  prize  for  English  verse,  the 
subject  being  "  Cromwell ;  "  the  next  year  he  graduated  with  honor, 
and  the  next,  was  a  FcUqw  of  Oriel  College.  We  have  a  brief  men- 
tion of  him  at  this  time  in  the  recently-published  letters  of  his  friend 
and  fellow  Rugbian — Arthur  Hugh  Clough — who  wrote  to  a'  friend, 
under  the  date  of  April  2,  1845:  "First  of  all;  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  Matt.  Arnold  is  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel.  This  was  done 
on  Friday  last,  March  28,  just  thirty  years  after  his  father's  election. 
Mrs.  Arnold  is  of  course  well  pleased,  as  also  the  venerable  poet  at 
Rydal,  who  has  taken  M.  under  his  special  protection."  That  Matthew 
Arnold  was  in  his  youth  under  the  guidance  of  Wordsworth,  we  should 
have  guessed,  from  his  verse,  even  if  we  had  not  known  that  his  fami- 
ly and  that  of  the  Laureate  lived  near  each  other  in  the  Lake  region, 
and  were  often  thrown  together.  That  he,  boy  as  he  was,  should  have 
been  taken  intb  the  good  graces  of  the  veteran  poet,  speaks  highly  for 
his  genius  and  character,  and  was,  all  things  considered,  a  fortunate 
circumstance.  There  is  a  period  in  the  lives  of  young  poets  when 
they  are  peculiarly  open  to  impressions,  and  their  future  depends  very 
much  on  the  men  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  and  upon  the  in- 
tellectual value  of  the  work  they  areled  to  admire  and  imit.ate.  There 
was  no  higher  work  than  Wordsworth's,  and  the  student-poet  appears 
to  have  held  it  up  before  himself  as  an  ideal  worthy  of  his  most 
strenuous  exertions.  In  1847  he  became  the  private  secretary  of 
Lord  Lansdowne.  Marrying  in  1851,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Lay  Inspectors  of  Schools,  under  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation— a  post  which  he  still  fills,  and  ably,  we  are  sure.  In  1848  he 
issued  his  first  volume,  "  The  Strayed  Revellers  and  Other  Poems," 
but  modestly  hid  his  personaMty  under  the  letter  "  A."  Four  years 
later  he  published  "  Empedocles  on  Jiltna,"  which  was  soon  withdrawn 
frdm  circulation,  but  afterward  acknowledged,  and  within  the  past 
two  years  republished  by  him  in  a  volume  called  "  New  Poems."  In 
1853,  or  '54,  he  pubhshed  the  first  series  of  his  "Poems,"  consisting 
of  selections  from  the  volumes  just  named,  with  a  number  of  new 
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pieces ;  and,  somewhat  later,  a  second  series  of  the  same  general 
character.  The  influence  of  "Wordsworth  was  visible  in  both,  and  in 
the  preface,  wherein  the  young  poet,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
elder,  laid  down  his  theory  of  poetry,  and  the  laws  by  which  he  ought 
to  be  judged.  A  manly  and  thoughtful  preface,  it  showed  the  critics 
that  a  new  poet  had  risen,  and  showed  the  poets  that  a  new  critic  had 
risen,  also.  Critics  and  poets  alike  welcomed  Arnold's  "Poems," 
which  were  reprinted  in  this  country  in  1856.  The  next  year  Mr. 
Arnold  was  elected  Pr()fessor  of  Poetry,  at  Oxford,  in  place  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Legh  Claughton,  whose  term  of  office  had  expired,  and  after 
a  severe  struggle  against  the  claims  of  the  Rev.  John  Ernest  Bode, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  university.  Mr.  Arnold 
held  the  chair  of  poetry  for  ten  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  professor.  Sir  Francis  Hastings  Doyle.  We  cannot  recall  the 
names  of  Mr.  Arnold's  predecessors  at  Oxford,  one  or  two  of  whom 
were  men  of  some  eminence  in  their  day  and  generation ;  but  certain 
it  is  that  none  ever  possessed  such  claims  as  he  to  teach,  what  can  be 
taught,  of  "  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine."  The  most  noted  of 
them,  Thomas  Warton — if  our  memory  serves — was  an  elegant  but 
feeble  poet,  who,  at  his  best,  could  not  have  written  Mr.  Arnold's  most 
indifferent  poem.  And,  as  for  their  criticism  upon  poetry  and  the 
poetic  art,  we  can  imagine  the  interest  that  attached  to  it,  from  the 
oblivion  which  at  once  overtook  it.  Of  Mr.  Arnold's  criticisms,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  that  they  were  always  intelligenfand  acute.  The  best  of 
them  are  probably  his  three  lectures  "  On  Translating  Homer,"  pub- 
lished by  him  in  his  "  Essays  on  Criticism,"  and  these  are  excellent, 
indeed.  We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Arnold  that  the  hexameter  is  the 
best  measure  in  which  to  translate  Homer  into  English  ;  but  in  all  else 
we  are  at  one  with  him.  So  is  not  Lord  Derby,  however,  who  stig- 
matizes Mr.  Arnold's  preference  for  the  hexameter  as  a  "  pestilent 
heresy,"  and  is  committed,  in  his  own  version,  to  the  faults  of  Latinity, 
which  mar  the  versions  of  Pope  and  Cowper. 

In  1858  Mr.  Arnold  published  "  Merope,"  the  most  classical  of  all 
his  poems.  As  it  was  not  repubUshed  here,  and  is  not  included  by 
him  among  his  poetical  works,  it  was  probably  not  successful  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance.  Be 'this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  has  since 
"  paled  its  ineffectual  fires  "  before  the  fiercer  light  and  splendor  of 
"  Atalanta  in  Calydon,"  whose  popularity  as  a  tragedy  is  mainly  due  to 
its  violations  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  tragedy,  the  general  eifect 
of  which  should  be  repose,  no  matter  how  tempestuous  the  elements 
with  whielf  it  deals.  If  "  Merope  "  is,  as  we  believe,  a  specimen  of 
Greek  Art,  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon  "  is  Gothic  in  every  thing  but  its 
form,  bearing  about  the  same  relation  to  the  works  of  the  Greek  tragic 
writers  that  Marlow  bears  to  Milton,  or  Byron  to  Wordsworth. 

After  the  publication  of  "  Merope  "  Mr.  Arnold  was  sent  by  the 
Government  as  Foreign  Assistant  Commissioner  to  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Holland,  and  on  his  return  he  submitted  a  report  of  the  results 
arrived  at  by  him.  This  was  in  1859-60.  The  next  year  he  published 
his  lectures  "  On  Translating  Homer,"  which  led  to  a  controversy  be- 
tween himself  and  Professor  Newman,  whose  version  of  the  Iliad  he 
had  criticised  with  considerable  severity.  His  "  Essays  on  Criticism  " 
appeared  in  1865.  The  same  year  he  visited  the  Continent  for  the 
second  time,  to  procure  information  in  regard  to  foreign  schools  for 
the  middle  and  upper  classes,  for  the  Royal  Commission  on  Middle- 
Class  Education.  His  publications  since  are  "  New  Poems"  (1S6'7), 
and  a  volume  on  Celtic  Literature.  He  is  also  the  author  of  several 
papers  on  "  Anarchy  and  Authority ; "  and  is  understood  to  be  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  new  journal.  The  Academy,  to  the  first  number  of 
which  he  contributed  a  short  article  on  Sehancour,  the  author  of 
"  Obermann,"  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  characteristic  pieces  in 
the  second  series  of  his  "  Poems." 

The  intellectual  work  of  Mr.  Arnold  so  far  has  lain  in  the  direction 
of  Poetry  and  Criticism — walks  of  literature  not  necessarily  diverging 
from  each  other,  as  they  frequently  are,  but  which  seldom  run  side  by 
side  as  in  the  domain  over  which  his  genius  presides.  It  was  Camoens, 
we  think,  who  said  of  himself  that  he  trod  with  one  foot  in  Portugal  and 
the  other  in  Spain,  referring  to  some  of  his  poems  which  were  written 
in  the  language  of  both  those  countries ;  and  Mr.  Arnold  might  say 
something  similar  of  himself,  in  his  double  capacity  of  Poet  and  Critic. 
His  theory  of  poetry  is  admirable  in  many  respects,  but,  like  all  theo- 
ries, it  is  too  narrow  to  include  much  that  it  should,  and,  like  most 
theorie^  it  is  violated  by  the  theorist  himself.  Mr.  Arnold  would 
have  us  take  the  ancients  as  our  models,  since  it  is  only  with  them. 


he  thinks,  that  we  can  find  sure  guidance  and  solid  footing  amid  the 
bewildering  confusion  of  our  times.  "  They,  at  any  rate,  knew  what 
they  wanted  in  Art,  and  we  do  not."  It  may  be  that  when  Mr.  Ar- 
nold penned  the  preface  to  his  first  series  of  poems,  now  some  thirteen 
years  ago,  he  believed  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  the  classic 
poets ;  if  so,  he  adds  another  to  the  many  instances  of  men  of  genius  who 
have  completely  mistaken  their  powers.  There  is  nothing  Greek  in 
his  poetry,  until  we  reach  "  Merope."  "  The  Strayed  Reveller,"  for 
instance,  is  composed  of  Greek  materials,  but  the  putting  together  is 
mediaeval ;  its  combinations  are  picturesque,  but  the  picturesqueness  is 
rather  that  of  the  mosaic-worker  than  that  of  the  painter.  "  Em- 
pedocles  on  .^tna  "  is  so  unsatisfactory  as  a  whole,  that  Mr.  Arnold 
should  have  been  willing  to  let  it  die,  as  he  at  first  intended ;  what  he  had 
preserved  of  it  in  his  first  and  second  series  of  "  Poems  "  was  enough 
to  show  us  what  it  was,  and  to  satisfy  us  that  we  had  lost  nothing  by 
its  suppression^  There  are  two  poems  in  Mr.  Arnold's  volumes  which 
are  epical  in  their  character,  "  Sohrab  and  Rustum,"  and  "  Balder 
Dead."  Of  both  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  representative  of  the 
different  literatures  from  which  they  are  drawn,  arid  in  a  certain  sense 
are  as  exhaustive  as  representative.  "  Sohrab  and  Rustum  "  is  the 
finest  episode  in  Firdusi's  epic,  the  Shah  Nameh  ;  and  "  Balder  Dead  " 
is  at  once  the  most  human  and  the  most  divine  personage  and  inci- 
dent in  the  old  Norse  mythology.  Around  the  first  the  poet  has 
clustered  all  that  is  necessary,  to  put  us  en  rapport  with  the  spirit  of 
the  time  he  would  revivify — a  perfect  mise  en  scene  of  early  Persian 
manners,  costumes,  landscapes,  the  whole  being  rounded  with  an 
action  unparalleled  for  its  pathos ;  and  around  the  second  he  has 
reconstructed  the  whole  Northern  Valhalla,  and  repeopled  it  with  its 
elemental  deities.  There  is  good  scholarship  in  all  this,  and  good 
Art,  but  the  Art  is  not  of  the  highest,  as  Mr.  Arnold  would  say, 
since  it  is  not  classic.  There  is  an  endeavor  toward  Classic  Art  in 
"  Sohrab  and  Rustum  ; "  but  it  cannot  be  considered  successful,  since 
its  most  characteristic  feature — which  includes  the  Homeric  simile  as 
well  as  the  Homeric  manner — is  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  the  narrative,  which  is  thoroughly  romantic  and  modern.  Judged 
as  a  poem,  however — that  is,  by  its  spirit,  and  not  its  form — "  Sohrab 
and  Rustum  "  is  a  noble  addition  to  English  Literature,  and  one  which 
will  not  perish  until  men  shall  have  ceased  to  sympathize  with,  heroic 
actions,  and  to  sorrow  over  undeserved  sufferings.  It  is  in  the  region 
of  Romantic  Art  that  Mr.  Arnold  has  won  his  most  signal  triumphs  as 
a  poet,  as,  after  "  Sohrab  and  Rustum,"  in  such  poems  as  "  Tristram 
and  Iseult,"  and  "  The  Sick  King  in  Bokhara."  An  element  of  strange- 
ness, which  is  the  strongest  characteristic  of  the  Mediseval  Legend, 
manifests  itself  in  the  first  more  thoroughly  than  in  any  poem  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  with  the  single  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr. 
William  Morris's  "Defence  of  Guineveve."  "  The  Sick  King"  is  the 
moat  perfect  Oriental  poem  in  our  literature,  both  as  regards  the  rich- 
ness of  its  coloring,  and  the  pathos  of  the  problem  upon  which  it 
touches,  and  which  is  as  old  as  the  wants  and  sorrows  of  the  poor. 
The  Sick  King  is  the  Aryan  brother  of  Hamlet,  who  cannot  be  com- 
forted by  the  worldly  wisdom  of  his  gray  vizier ; 

"  O  Vizier,  thou  art  old,  I  young. 
Clear  in  those  things  I  cannot  see. 
My  liead  is  burning ;  and  a  heat 
la  in  my  skin,  wliich  angers  me. 


And  I  have  meat  and  drink  at  will. 
And  rooms  of  treasure,  not  a  few  ; 
But  I  am  sick,  nor  heed  I  these : 
And  what  I  would,  I  cannot  do." 

The  early  influence  of  Wordsworth,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is 
plainly  noticeable  in  many  of  Mr.  Arnold's  smaller  pieces,  and  is  felt 
rather  than  seen  in  others.  "  Laodamia  "  was  certainly  his  model  in 
writing  "  Mycerinus,"  and  quite  as  certainly  the  "Ode  on  the  Intima- 
tions of  Immortality  "  was  the  fruit-seed  of  "  The  Buried  Life."  A 
few  lines  will  be  sufficient  to  show  what  we  mean,  without  any  further 
criticism  on  our  part: 

"  Only— but  this  is  rare— 

When  a  beloved  hand  is  laid  in  ours. 
When,  jaded  witli  the  rush  and  glare 

Of  the  interminable  hours,  , 

Our  eyes  can  in  another's  eyes  read  clear. 
When  our  world-deafened  ear 
[s  by  the  tones  of  a  loved  voice  caressed — 
A  bolt  is  shot  back  somewhere  in  our  breast. 
And  a  lost  pulse  of  feeling  stirs  again  ; 
The  eye  sinks  inward,  and  the  heart  lies  plain. 
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And  what  we  mean,  we  say ;  and  what  we  would,  we  know. 

A  man  becomes  aware  of  his  life's  flow, 

And  hears  its  winding  murmur,  and  he  sees 

The  meadows  where  it  glides,  the  sun,  the  breeze. 

"  And  there  arrives  a  lull  in  the  hot  race 
Wherein  he  doth  forever  chase, 

That  flying  and  elusive  shadow,  Rest. 
An  air  of  coolness  plays  upon  his  face. 

And  an  unwonted  calm  pervades  his  breast. 
And  then  he  thinks  he  knows 
The  Hills,  whence  his  life  rose. 
And  the  Sea,  where  it  goes." 

As  a  poetic  artist,  Mr.  Arnold  belongs  to  two  schools — the  Olijec- 
tive,  to  which,  and  its  methods,  we  owe  such  poems  as  "  Sohral)  and 
Rustum,"  "  Tristram 
and  Iseult,"  and 
"  Balder  Dead  "  — 
and  the  Subjective, 
whose  "  haunt  and 
main  region"  is  in 
the  hearts  and  souls 
of  its  followers. 
What  in  Words- 
worth is  sympathy 
with  the  outward 
forms  of  Nature,  and 
the  moods  in  which 
they  reflect  them- 
selves most  clearly 
in  Man,  in  Mr.  Ar- 
nold is  sympathy 
with  Man  himself, 
in  his  moods  of  hope 
and  despondency, 

''  Moving  aboQt  *in 
worlds  not  realized." 

After  Wordsworth, 
he  is  the  most  re- 
flective of  modern 
Enghsh  poets,  and 
the  one  whose  ideals 
of  life  and  charac- 
ter are  the  highest. 
His  noblest  poems 
— nobler  than  any 
we  have  named — 
are  "  The  Scholar 
Gypsy,"  and  "  Thyr- 
sis,"  the  monody  in 
which  he  has  im- 
mortally embalmed 
the  memory  of  his 
friend  Clough,  add- 
ing to  English  Poe- 
try the  third  of  its 
great  death-dirges, 
its  predecessors-  be- 
ing Milton's  "  Lyci- 
das"  and  Shelley's 
"  Adonais." 

With  the  pecu- 
liar bent  of  his  ge- 
nius, and  his  thorough  classical  scholarship,  Mr.  Arnold  could 
not  well  help  being  a  critic,  though  it  is  possible  that  he  might, 
under  other  circumstances,  have  kept  his  critical  faculties  in  abey- 
ance, except  so  far  as  his  own  work  was  concerned — in  order 
to  give  his  creative  faculties  freer  and  more  abundant  play,  flood 
criticism  is  so  excellent  a  thing,  that  we  can  never  afford  to  spare 
it ;  but  it  can  be  purchased  too  dearly — at  the  expense  and  to  the 
impoverishment  of  rarer  intellectual  endowments,  and  by  those 
who  are  called  to  do  different  and  higher  work.  If  Mr.  Arnold  was 
not  the  poet  he  is,  he  should  have  been  the  critic  he  is,  but  being  the 
poet,  he  should  not  have  been  the  critic  ;  since  others  might  have 
given  us  his  criticisms,  but  no  one  save  liimself  coidd  have  given  us 
his  poetry,  of  which  he  has  written  far  too  little.     We  say  this  with 


the  warmest  admiration  for  his  criticisms,  which  are  as  tolerant  as  is 
consistent  with  the  interests  of  literature.  The  English  have  always 
been  behind  the  French  and  Germans  in  criticism.  There  was  no 
English  criticism  worthy  of  the  name,  in  the  last  century,  though  Dr. 
Johnson  essayed  a  Uttle,  and  brutally,  in  that  field,  in  his  "  Lives  of 
the  Poets ; "  and  there  has  been  but  little  English  criticism  in  this  cen- 
tury, in  spite  of  its  Jeffreys,  Macaulays,  and  Carlyles,  If  Mr.  Arnold 
has  a  prototype,  we  must  cross  the  Channel  to  find  him,  in  the  un- 
sanctified  grave  of  the  critic  who  was  buried  Ihe  other  day — Sainte- 
Beuve,  whom  Mr.  Arnold  very  justly  calls  "  the  master  of  us  all." 
There  is  in  both  the  same  worship  of  high  ideals,  the  same  subtle 
apprehension  of  faults  and  beauties,  and  the  same  courteous  but  deter- 
mined courage  in  stating  their  conclusions.     While  Mr.  Arnold  is  the 

fairest  of  English 
critics — the  fairest, 
because  the  most 
thorough  —  he  is, 
strange  to  say,  the 
one  who  appears  to 
irritate  his  country- 
men most.  This, 
we  say,  is  strange; 
but  it  is  not  strange, 
if  we  will  but  con- 
sider, as  he  is,  the 
average  Englishman 
of  to-day — the  Phil- 
istine of  Mr.  Arnold, 
as  his  fellow  in  Ger- 
many, seventy  or 
eighty  years  ago, 
was  the  Philistine 
of  Goethe  and  Schil- 
ler. You  may  bat- 
ter at  this  English- 
man, whose  name  is 
Legion,  with  the 
cudgels  of  language, 
■  for  cudgelling  is  a 
game  aWwhich  two 
can  play  (besides, 
his  skull  is  a  thick 
one) ;  but  when  you 
attempt  to  pink 
him  with  the  rapier, 
or  the  dagger,  he 
is  bewildered  and 
at  your  mercy.  Now 
the  cudgel  is  not 
the  weapon  that 
Mr.  Arnold  conde- 
scends to  use,  but 
for  the  rapier  and 
the  dagger — "  that's 
two  of  his  weapons," 
as  Hamlet  says. 
What  the  Enghsh 
Philistine  hates  Mr. 
Arnold  for  is  his 
wit,  which  is  too 
keen  even  for  the 
cleverest-the  smart  voung  fellows  of  the  Saturday  Review  and  the 
Telegraph,  who  have  been  forced  to  say,  ere  now,  with  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek,  "  Plague  on't ;  an'  I  had  thought  he  had  been  so  valiant, 
and  so  cunning  in  fence,  I'd  have  seen  him  damned  ere  I'd  have  chal- 
lenged him."  . 

We  cannot  but  wish,  in  conclusion,  that  we  had  a  writer  like  Mr. 
Arnold  in  this  country  (oven  if  a  poet  were  spoiled  in  making  him),  a 
scholarly  and  conscientious  man  of  letters,  who  would  devote  himself 
to  the  examination  of  our  authors,  and  to  the  destruction  of  their  pres- 
ent low  ideals,  and  their  thousand  faults  of  temper  and  taste.  We 
must  have  an  American  critic,  if  we  are  to  have  an  Ameriejn  litera- 
ture ;  for,  when  the  age  of  creative  energies  is  past  (and  these  are  a 
law  to  themselves),  there  can  be  no  literature  without  criticism. 


MATTHEW     ARNOLD 
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THE    OEIGIN    AND    DEVELOPMENT  OF    EE- 
LIGIOUS  BELIEF.* 

MR.  BARING-GOULD,  the  author  of  the  valuable  and  enter- 
tainiLg  "  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  has  undertaken 
in  this  new  work  to  grapple  with  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  of  all 
problems,  the  origin  and  growth  of  religious  belief.  The  question,  we 
suspect,  is  one  which  transcends  the  scope  of  the  unaided  human  in- 
tellect, for  it  reaches  in  one  direction  into  the  unknown  world  which 
lies  around  us  and  above  us,  so  near  and  yet  so  far,  and  in  the  other 
direction,  that  is  to  say,  the  scientific  and  historical,  into  the  dim 
regions  of  the  remotest  ages,  from  which  only  a  few  vague  and  as  yet 
little  understood  traditions  have  come  down  to  us.  The  origin  of  re- 
ligious belief  is  to  be  sought  in  the  very  earliest  annals  of  our  race, 
for  all  the  great  systems  which  prevail,  or  which  have  prevailed  on  the 
earth,  are  founded  on  facts  or  embodied  in  records  older  than  any  thing 
else  in  human  history  or  human  literature.  As  far  back  as  we  can 
trace  the  existence  of  man  on  the  earth  we  find  ■  him  a  religious 
being,  and  we  have  apparently  very  little  on  which  to  base  a  scien- 
tific investigation  of  the  origin  of  his  beliefs,  especially  if  we  avoid  the 
supernatural,  and  confine  our  researches  entirely  to  positive  external 
grounds. 

Tet  this  is  the  task  undertaken  by  Mr.  Baring-Gould.  He  writes 
entirely  from  a  philosophic  and  not  from  a  religious  point  of  view. 
He  assumes  nothing,  not  even  the  existence  of  God,  and  does  not 
touch  at  all  upon  the  question  of  the  truth  of  revelation.  He  remarks 
in  his  preface  :  "  We  have  a  revelation  in  our  own  nature.  An  historical 
revelation  is  necessarily  subject  to  historical  criticism,  and  it  can 
never  be  proved  to  be  true.  The  revelation  of  our  own  nature  is 
never  antiquated,  and  is  always  open  to  be  questioned.  On  this 
revelation  the  Church  of  the  future  must  establish  its  claims  to  accept- 
ance." 

In  the  same  preface  he  defines  his  work  as  a  contribution  toward 
the  as  yet  infant  science  of  comparative  theology,  from  the  study  of 
which  he  expects  significant  results  to  flow,  as  fruitful  as  those  which 
have  been  derived  from  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy.  We 
think  he  is  mistaken,  however,  in  supposing  that  there  is  any  analogy 
between  the  two  sciences.  Comparative  anatomy  deals  only  with 
positive  and  external  objects,  facts  which  can  be  fully  taken  cogni- 
zance of  by  our  senses.  The  provinces  of  theology,  on  the  other  hand, 
embrace  many  regions  into  which  our  external  senses  cannot  enter, 
and  deal  with  problems  the  solution  of  which  cannot  be  decided  by 
mathematical  axioms.  Of  these  provinces  our  author  takes  little  or 
no  account.  He  undertakes  on  purely  positive  grounds  to  determine 
the  religious  instincts  of  humanity ;  to  show  how  they  have  origi- 
nated, how  they  have  been'  modified,  and  to  what  they  are  neces- 
sarily tending.  He  expects  in  his  second  volume,  not  yet  published, 
to  show  how  Christianity  by  its  fundamental  postulate — the  Incarnation 
— assumes  to  meet  all  these  instincts ;  how  it  actually  does  meet 
them ;  and  how  failure  is  due  to  counteracting  political  or  social 
causes. 

In  this  gigantic  task  of  explaining  on  purely  natural  grounds  the 
origin  of  religious  ideas,  we  cannot  say  that  the  author  has  been 
entirely  successful.  But  he  has  given  us  a  brilliant  and  very  sugges- 
tive book,  which  is  really  a  series  of  essays  on  the  most  important 
topics,  such  as  the  idea  of  Immortahty,  the  origin  of  Polytheism,  My- 
thology, Idolatry,  Monotheism,  Pantheism,  Asceticism,  and  Mysticism. 
The  opening  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  inquiry  into  the  seat  of  the  reli- 
gious sentiment,  and  treats  of  the  correlation  of  forces,  of  the  mode 
of  cellular  growth,  the  nervous  system  of  man,  and  the  functions  of 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  It  is  rather  hard  reading,  but  is  emi- 
nently sound  in  its  science,  and  is  fortunately  not  very  long.  The 
second  and  third  chapters  are  also  somewhat  dry,  though  their  science 
is  of  a  high  character,  and  the  discussion  of  their  topics  perhaps -essen- 
tial to  the  elucidation  of  the  author's  plan. 

The  subsequent  chapters  are  much  more  entertaining,  and  there 
is  something  almost  fascinating  in  the  titles  of  their  contents.  The 
whole  range  of  history,  the  entire  literature  of  travel  and  ethnology, 
the  traditions  and  legends  of  all  nations,  from  the  Hindoos,  the  Chi- 
nese, the  Greeks,  and  the  Hebrews,  to  the  Fejee-islanders,   and  the 
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Aztecs  of  Mexico,  and  the  rudest  tribes  of  North  and  South  America, 
have  been  ransacked  to  furnish  illustrations  for  the  author's  theories, 
and  to  add  weight  to  his  arguments.'  In  point  of  learning,  and  of 
careful  and  extensive  study,  the  book  cannot  fail  to  command  the  re- 
spect of  every  competent  critic.  In  the  fourth  chapter,  which  treats 
of  "  The  Idea  of  Immortahty,"  the  author  says  :  "  Man's  personality 
is  so  distinctly  projected  on  the  surface  of  his  consciousness,  that 
the  idea  of  its  obliteration  is  inconceivable,  without  doing  violence  to 
his  primary  convictions.  Let  any  one  try  to  imagine  himself  extin- 
guished— his  powers  of  thought,  his  feelings,  his  volitions,  his  per- 
ceptions broken  short  off — and  he  will  see  how  extremely  difiicult  is 
the  task,  and  how  incomplete  is  his  success." 

This  is  happily  and  succinctly  expressed,  and  in  what  follows 
there  is  an  equally  clear  and  felicitous  expression  of  some  of  the 
reasons  that  induce  men  to  cling  tenaciously  to  the  belief  in  immor- 
tality : 

"  The  instinctive  clinging  to  life  is  essential  to  organic  life  ;  it  is  espe- 
cially pronounced  in  man,  exhibiting  itself  in  intense  repugnance  to 
death.  Death  fills  him  with  craven  fear ;  it  is  to  him  the  worst  of  ills, 
the  most  appalling  catastrophe  that  can  take  place  ;  and,  if  some  make  a 
display  of  indilference  at  its  approach,  it  is  not  that  they  are  insensible 
to  dread,  hut  that  they  desire  to  exhibit  the  highest  courage  by  facing 
unflinchingly  that  for  which  they  feel  the  extremest  terror. 

"  Any  idea  which  can  alleviate  this  dread,  and  lighten,  though  with 
the  feeblest  glimmer,  the  awful  blackness  of  uncertainty  beyond  the 
tomb,  has  been  seized  on  with  eagerness  .and  clung  to  with  desperation. 
The  definiteness  of  Christian  teaching  on  this  point  conduced  greatly 
to  its  acceptance.  When  the  missionaries  of  the  cross  preached  before 
King  Edwin,  an  old  chief  rose  and  said :  '  0  king,  as  we  sit  by  night 
round  the  fire  in  the  hall,  and  make  good  cheer,  it  often  happens  that  a 
little  bird  flies  for  a  moment  into  the  hght  and  heat ;  it  comes  out  of  the 
cold  and  darkness,  and  then  it  goes  out  into  the  cold  and  darkness ;  but 
none  know  whence  it  comes;  and  none  can  tell  whither  it  goes.  And  so 
is  our  own  life.  We  come,  and  our  wise  men  cannot  tell  us  whence  ; 
we  go,  and  they  cannot  tell  us  whither.  Therefore,  if  there  he  any 
who  can  give  us  certainty  about  a  future  state,  in  God's  name  let  us  hear 
them.' 

"  A  second  reason  for  the  adoption  of  a  belief  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  is,  that  such  a  doctrine  can  alone  reconcile  the  anomalies  of  life. 
This  is  not  a  reason  to  influence  a  savage,  but  it  is  a  poweful  one  in  the 
breast  of  a  man  of  thought  and  feehng.  He  sees  the  lots  of  men  un- 
equally balanced ;  misery,  wrong,  oppression,  blot  the  history  of  the 
past,  and  smear  that  of  the  present.  Patriots  groan  in  dimgeons.  Civ- 
ilization enriches  one,  and  pauperizes  a  score.  Juggernaut's  car  rolls 
over  the  necks  of  thousands. 

The  belief,  the  hope,  that  there  is  a  future  in  which  the  wrongs  of 
suffering  humanity  will  be  righted,  has  been  ploughed  into  the  con- 
science of  mankind  by  the  oppression  of  centuries.  But  that  men  held 
a  doctrine  of  future  retribution  for  wrong-doing  they  would  have  sunk 
into  despair.  Theodosius  ordered  the  slaughter  of  the  population  of  a 
city  because  his  statues  had  been  defaced.  Adonibezek  cut  off  the 
thumbs  and  great  toes  of  threescore  and  ten  kings,  and  made  them 
gather  crumbs  under  his  table.  Csesar  wished  that  maiikind  had  hut 
one  neck,  that  he  might  hack  through  it ;  tmstinian  blinded  the  savior 
of  his  throne.  The  King  of  Dahomey  sips  sugar  and  water  while  a 
hundred  human  beings  are  being  massacred  before  his  eyes,  and  their 
blood  is  being  puddled  with  the  blood  of  tigers.  History  paints  oppres- 
sion whirling  its  bloody  lash  after  man,  and  man  in  the  madness  of  his 
despair  flying  like  Orestes  to  the  temple  of  God,  and  there  sitting  as 
a  suppliant,  sullen  and  resolute  : 

"  '  Here  will  I  keep  my  station  and  await  the  event  of  judgment.' 

"  Without  a  behef  in  God,  the  avenger  of  all  such  as  call  upon  Him, 
and  a  future  life,  in  which  the  wicked  should  cease  from  troubling  and 
be  troubled  himself  in  turn,  man,  the  most  down-trodden  of  all  crea- 
tures, would  wrap  his  mantle  about  his  face,  creep  like  a  wounded  hare 
into  a  comer,  and  sob  to  death. 

"  The  belief  in  a  just  God,  and  in  a  future  state  in  which  wrongs  will 
be  redressed,  has  been  forced  into  prominence  to  restrain  despotism. 
Even  with  such  a  belief  the  earth  is  full  of  violence,  but  without  it  she 
would  brim  over.  Take  away  the  idea  of  responsJbiUty,  and  the  fear 
of  future  retribution,  and  the  veriest  King  Log  will  become  a  King 
Stork. 

"  A  belief  in  a  future  of  rewards  and  punishments  lias  thus  been 
a  natural  escape  for  man  groaning  under  despotism.  Under  the  most 
stinging  wrongs,  he  will  and  must  hope,  and  hoping  beheve,  that 
somewhere  there  is  One  above  the  wrong-doer,  and  that  at  some  time 
He  win  recompense  the  wrong  done.  When  oppression  is  most  intol- 
erable the  conviction  of  a  future  of  retributive  justice  is  most  lively, 
but  when  prosperity  smiles  it  is  almost  forgotten.    When  absolute  mon- 
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archy  or  feudal  despotism  racked  men  wantonly,  men  trusted  that  here- 
after the  king  and  the  noble  would  writhe  in  the  agonies  they  inflicted 
on  their  subjects.  When  the  p^wer  of  the  crown  and  of  tlie  coronet  is 
assumed  by  justice,  men  hope  that  there  is  no  future  of  suffering,  or  be- 
lieve that  it  is  easUy  evaded.  Thus,  in  the  times  when  Roman  des- 
potism had  reached  its  acme,  men  burst  away  from  the  slavery  popu- 
larly called  citizenship,  and  realizing  with  an  awful  intensity  the  justice 
of  God,  which  they  imprecated  on  the  tyrants,  they  fasted  and  tortured 
their  bodies  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  that  they  might  satisfy  dur- 
ing life  that  Divine  justice  which  they  believed  would  as  surely  e.xact 
satisfaction  for  their  oifences  as  it  would  wreak  vengeance  on  the  op- 
pressor for  his  crimes.  If  we  turn  to  later  ages,  when  political  wrong- 
doing is  less  in  amount,  or  affects  individuals  less  perceptibly,  we  find 
that  the  sense  of  Divine  justice  and  the  belief  in  future  retribution  fade 
from  the  religious  horizon,  and  that  faith  is  taught  to  justify  and  insure 
a  heaven,  even  without  repentance." 

It  is  but  just  to  Mr.  Baring-Gould  to  say  that,  while  he  bases  his 
arguments  purely  on  philosophic  and  scientific  truth,  and  not  on  re- 
vealed truth,  he  is  careful  to  say  nothing  in  derogation  of  revelation  or 
of  the  sacred  writings.  For  any  thing  that  appears  in  his  work,  he 
may  be  the  most  devout  of  men.  He  has  not  written  an  infidel 
work,  nor  assailed  in  any  way  the  existing  faiths.  He  has  simply 
sought  to  see  what  can  be  said  on  the  subject  of  religious  belief 
from  a  purely  scientific  and  historic  point  of  view.  In  so  doing, 
he  has  produced  a  work  which  cannot  fail  to  be  widely  popular 
with  earnest  and  thoughtful  men.  To  that  class  it  will,  as  the 
London  Examiner  says,  "  present  some  old  ideas  in  a  new  shape, 
while  it  will  furnish  that  industrious  being,  the  general  reader,  with  a 
variety  of  new  ideas,  which  the  wildest  sensation  novel  could  never 
generate." 


INVALID  RESIDENCE  ON  THE   MEDITERRA- 
NEAN. 

DR.  HENRY  BENNET,  of  London,  having,  after  twenty-five 
years  of  laborious  professional  duties,  become  consumptive,  and 
finding  all  efforts  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease  unavailing, 
abandoned  his  exacting  practice,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  wrapped 
his  robes  around  him,  and  departed  southward,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1869,  to  die  in  a  quiet  corner,  as  he  and  his  friends  thought." 

But,  instead  of  this  sad  consummation,  his  journey  and  winter  resi- 
dence on  the  Mediterranean  resulted  so  far  favorably  to  his  health,  that 
now,  ten  years  later,  he  appears  with  a  book  *  recording  long  and  varied 
experiences  of  residence  in  the  south  of  Europe  as  it  affects  and  concerns 
invalids.  Not  that  his  work  is  a  mere  statement  of  climate  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  abundantly  entertaining  as  a  record  of  much  agreeable 
observation,  and  notable  experience.  It  covers  the  Riviera,  Mentone, 
Italy,  Corsica,  Sicily,  Algeria,  Spain,  and  Biarritz,  describing  with  full 
particularity  the  picturesque,  social,  and  climatic  conditions  of  each. 
To  invalids,  particularly  consumptives,  who  are  in  search  of  a  climate 
favorable  to  the  restoration  of  their  physical  vitality,  it  seems  to  us  to 
contain  so  much  that  is  valuable,  that  we  purpose  a  rapid  survey  of  its 
leading  points. 

Dr.  Bennet's  experience  altogether  favors  Mentone,  on  the  Genoese 
Riviera — a  small  amphitheatre  situated  on  the  coast-line  or  undercliff  of 
themountains  of  Southern  Europe,  as  they  reach  the  Mediterranean.  His 
•  first  winter  residence  at  this  placg  was  highly  favorable  to  his  condi- 
tion of  health  ;  but  the  second  winter  he  wished  to  find  a  locality  even 
more  favorable,  one  more  in  the  stream  of  life,  present  or  past,  and 
sought  for  it  in  Italy.  The  search  for  it,  however,  was  not  success- 
ful, and  the  "  unhygienic  state  of  the  large  towns  of  that  classical  land 
partly  undid  the  good  previously  gained."  So  he  Tetraced  his  steps, 
and  again  took  refuge  in  Mentone,  where  he  soon  obtained  a  very 
tolerable  degree  of  convalescence.  From  this  period  he  passed  .his 
winters  regularly  in  Mentone,  returning  to  London  each  year  in  the 
summer  months.  In  time,  his  southern  residence  assumed  a  profes- 
sional character.  But  each  year  a  few  weeks  in  the  spring  have  been 
devoted  to  the  investigations  of  climates  and  conditions  of  other  coun- 
tries on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  these  various  journeys 
add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  value  of  his  narrative. 

The  climate  of  Mentone  seems  to  possess  in  winter  every  requisite 


*  "  Winter  and  Spring  oh  the  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  or  the  Riviera, 
Mentone,  Italy,  Corsica,  Sicily,  Algeria,  Spain,  and  Biarritz,  as  Winter  Cli- 
mates."   By  J.  Henet  Bennet,  M.  D.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


for  the  invalid.  It  is  so  dry  that  a  fog  is  never  seen,  rain  rarely  oc- 
curs, the  atmosphere  is  cool  but  sunny,  and  the  whole  effect  of  the 
climate  is  bracing  and  renovating.  The  invalid  is  enabled  to  take  daily 
exercise  in  the  open  air  throughout  the  winter,  in  the  midst  of  mag- 
nificent scenery,  and  surrounded  with  many  agreeable  social  condi- 
tions. A  warm  climate  Dr.  Bennet  considers  unfavorable  for  pulmo- 
nary illness.  "  Heat  and  moisture  debilitate  and  relax  the  economy ; 
moderate  cold  and  a  dry  atmosphere  invigorate  and  strengthen  it." 
The  winter  temperature  at  Mentone  is  usually  below  sixty  degrees  in 
the  shade  ;  but  this  is  now  considered  by  many  physicians  a  favorable 
temperature  for  invalids.  The  custom,  once  so  common,  of  sending 
consumptives  to  warm  climates,  is  nearly  abandoned.  At  Mentone  it 
is  never,  or  seldom,  cold  and  wet  at  the  same  time — the  worst  possi- 
ble climatic  conditions  for  invalids. 

The  pecuIiarly-mild  climate  of  this  section  is  more  referable  to  the 
protection  afforded  by  mountain-ranges,  which  screen  it  from  the  north- 
east winds,  and  to  its  extreme  proximity  to  the  sea,  than  to  latitude. 
The  Riviera  is  a  mere  ledge  or  coast-line  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
"  There  are  few  Italian  travellers,"  says  our  autlior,  "  to  whose  mind 
the  word  '  Riviera '  does  not  recall  the  recollection  of  happy  days  of 
leisurely  vetturino-progress  along  a  sunny,  picturesque  shore,  over- 
shadowed by  bold  mountains,  and  inhabited  by  fishermen  who,  on  a 
fine  autumnal  evening,  often  seem  to  realize  the  scene  of  the  market- 
chorus  in  '  Masaniello.'  " 

Mentone,  being  situated  within  a  complete  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
is  exceptionally  warm  even  for  the  Riviera.  Its  winter  climate  is 
warmer  than  that  of  Nice,  its  neighbor — is  warmer,  indeed,  than  any 
part  of  the  northern  or  central  regions  of  Italy.  This  is  proved  by 
the  vegetation.  The  latitude  of  Palermo,  five  degrees  farther  south, 
must  be  reached  to  find  the  same  vegetation — groves  of  lemon-trees 
growing  in  the  open  air.  The  lemon-tree  here  flowers  all  the  year 
round.  This  does  not  prove  a  tropical  climate,  where  cold  is  un- 
known: 

"  When  the  weather  is  dry,  and  the  sky  is  covered  with  clouds,  which 
arrest  terrestrial  radiation,  the  fruit  of  the  orange-tree  will  bear  seven 
degrees  Fahrenheit  below  the  freezing-point,  without  injury,  and  orange- 
trees  themselves  are  only  killed  by  eleven  degrees  of  frost.  The  lemon- 
fruit,  under  similar  circumstances,  can  only  bear  five  degrees  without 
injury,  and  the  trees  are  killed  by  eight  or  nine  degrees.  But,  if  the 
cold  weather  sets  in  after  a  thaw  or  after  rain,  if  the  atmosphere  is  load 
ed  with  moisture,  or  if  the  sky  is  cloudless,  and  the  radiation  from  th» 
earth  is  thus  rapid  at  night,  either  the  fruit  or  the  trees  may  perish  at  a 
much  higher  temperature.  The  inhabitants  of  southern  districts  seem 
to  think  that  a  less  amount  of  frost  is  fatal  to  lemon  and  orange  trees  ; 
but  my  own  experience  during  ten  winters  corroborates  the  above  data, 
taken  from  Eoubaudi's  work  on  Nice — a  very  scientific  book. 

"  On  one  side  of  the  eastern  bay,  near  the  Pout  St.  Louis,  the  warm 
est  and  most  sheltered  region  of  Mentone,  the  side  of  the  mountain  is 
partially  covered  with  lemon-trees,  which  ascend  on  terraces  to  a  con 
siderable  height  above  the  sea.  They  are  in  flower  and  perfume  the  aii 
at  all  seasons.  In  these  '  warm  terraces,'  protected  from  all  winds  but 
the  south,  exposed  to  the  sun  from  morning  to  night,  winter  maybe  said 
not  to  exist.  Throughout  its  entire  duration  insect  life  is  abundant. 
The  lively  lizard  never  hybernates,  but  daily  basks  and  sports  in  the 
sun,  and  the  brilliant  dragon-fly  may  be  seen  darting  about  in  mid- 
winter. The  spider  spins  his  web,  finding  abundant  food,  and  the 
swallows,  or  rather  the  martins,  never  migrate ;  they  are  constantly 
seen  circling  among  the  rocks.  The  harebell,  the  red  valerian,  violets, 
and  our  own  pretty  veronica,  flower  in  December  and  January  in  this 
favored  spot  long  before  they  appear  elsewhere." 

The  orange,  also,  flourishes  at  Mentone,  where  there  are  many 
varieties.  "  All  through  the  winter  season,  the  orange-groves,  covered 
with  their  golden  fruit,  form  a  charming  feature  in  the  landscape,  re- 
minding the  looker-on  of  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  of  olden  times." 
The  olive-tree,  also,  abounds  at  this  spot,  and  "  is  the  real  lord  of  the 
Mentone  amphitheatre,"  imparting  an  Eastern  charm  to  the  place. 

Mentone  in  its  social  aspect  is  fully  described  by  Dr.  Bennet.  The 
inhabitants  are  gracious  and  cordial.  There  are  good  hotels,  and 
numerous  fine  villa-residences,  at  reasonable  rent ;  there  are  a  club  and 
reading  room  ;  each  winter  a  number  of  subscription-balls  are  given ; 
and,  altogether,  it  has  become,  with  its  fifteen  hundred  English  resi- 
dents, supplied,  not  only  with  every  convenience  for  invalid  residence, 
but  with  almost  as  many  social  resources  as  an  English  watering- 
place. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  follow  Dr.  Bennet  in  his  various  experimen- 
tal journeys  in  search  of  a  better  winter  climate  than  that  of  Mentone. 
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It  is  sufficient  to  say  tliat  he  did  not  succeed.  But  his  narrative  of 
travels  is  of  exceeding  interest,  and  his  scientific  analysis  of  the  cli- 
matic conditions  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  is  as  valuable  as 
it  is  interesting. 


OUR  SOCIAL  PARADISE. 

APART  from  the  sweet-faced  girls  who  rule  our  society  in 
the  interest  of  dress  and  flirtation,  wehave  no  social  par- 
adise ;  and  if  we  confess  ourselves  unworthy  of,  or  without 
taste  for,  the  chattering  and  barren  paradise  made  by  the  girls 
of  the  period,  and  look  beyond  them,  we  find  only  illegitimate 
and  antisocial  pleasures.  American  women  are  too  often  help- 
less domestic  drudges,  epitaphs  in  the  parlor,  the  maternal 
u.shers  of  our  daughters.  American  girls  are  like  a  succession 
of  fresh  pictures ;  but  tliey  do  not  afford  us  much  sympathetic 
and  intelligent  social  pleasure.  In  our  most  plethoric  state  of 
fortune. they  i,reat  us  like  sacrificial  bulls,  and  lead  us  to  the  al- 
tars of  Fashion,  festooned  with  their  favors,  but  marked  for  the 
ceremony  so  often  fatal  to  our  happiness.  We  would  have 
them  as  garlands,  and  behold  they  smother  us  with  pleasant 
trivialities.  That  barren  and  fiimsy  goddess  Flirtation  exacts 
sacrifices,  but  gives  nothing  to  us ;  it  does  not  even  introduce 
us  to  those  antique  festivities  in  which  Bacchantes,  like  rosy 
hours,  wine-flushed,  and  with  intoxicating  grace,  danced  around 
the  voluptuaries  of  the  pagan  world.  Every  thing  has  become 
a  question  of  ribbons  and  chignons  and  panniers.  In  losing  the 
abandon  of  the  antique  society,  we  have  also  lost  the  dignity  of 
the  antique  society.  If  we  talk  literature,  it  must  be  limited  to 
garden-poets  and  tea-room  essayists ;  if  we  talk  art,  it  must  be 
to  exalt  subjects  susceptible  of  the  fine-tooth  comb  treatment; 
and  we  must  admire  those  pictures  which  are  most  like 
English  lawns  and  French  floors  in  surface ;  that  is,  trimmed  and 
polished,  for  they  are  the  most  agreeable  to  girls.  If  we  are 
genuine  Americans,  "  the  biggest  thing "  in  the  way  of  land- 
scape art  makes  us  chatter  loudest ;  and  we  buzz,  buzz,  buzz 
about  pictures  that  would  pass  as  ordinary  drop-curtains  in  a 
Paris  theatre,  or  as  good  scene-painting  at  the  Porte  St. 
Martin. 

Our  social  paradise?  Is  it  in  the  auditorium  of  a  theatre? 
The  excitement  and  the  moral  of  the  drama  seem  debasing  to 
most  of  us,  and  the  pulpit  tells  us  the  playhouse  is  the  ante- 
chamber of  hell.  Is  it  at  the  opera  ?  All  mnsioal  passion  and 
poetic  sensibility  is  next  to  that  fatal  abdication  of  the  will  and 
surrender  to  the  emotions  which  moralists  warn  ns  against,  as 
dangerous  to  our  spiritual  life.  Our  austerest  teachers  have 
led  us  to  suspect  every  thing :  we  dare  not  trust  our  instincts ; 
we  have  no  innocent  social  paradise,  but  on  the  croquet-ground, 
by  the  sea-shore,  on  the  mountains,  with  a  troop  of  girls,  too 
light-headed,  too  superficial,  too  pert  to  interest  ns  beyond  the 
moment,  and  serious  to  us  only  as  possible  social  associates  for 
life.  The  women  of  the  New  Revolution,  like  amazons,  look 
upon  ns  to  challenge  us,  and  we  meet  them  only  as  strugglers 
against  them.  Our  dream  of  a  social  paradise  corresponding  with 
all  our  needs,  favorable  to  the  agreeable  and  complete  exercise 
of  all  our  powers  and  faculties,  corresponding  with  all  our  senses, 
is  but  a  dream.  We  cannot  find  it  among  American  women, 
for  they  have  surrendered  in  the  interests  of  triviality  and  inex- 
perience. We  dare  say  tliis  in  face  of  the  blond-haired  and 
violet-eyed  girl  of  our  deepest  devotion;  we  dare  accuse  the 
girls  of  the  period  of  usurping  all  social  attention,  and  of  giving 
nothing  but  pretty  faces  and  expensive  costumes  to  our  social 
paradise.  They  make  our  hotel  parlors,  halls,  and  streets,  like 
li\ang  illustrations  of  Paris  fashion-plates;  our  illustrated  jour- 
nals likewise  illustrative  of  the  American  mania  for  girls  and 
fashions.  Studies  and  sketches  of  girls  in  novels,  in  stories,  in 
the  wood,  on  canvas,  show  that  the  chief  objects  of  our  social 
paradise  are  girls.  Woman — that  is  to  say,  a  being  consecrated 
and  ripened  and  dignified  by  the  most  hallowing  and  tender 


experience  of  life,  by  intelligent  and  profound  sympathy,  in  a 
word,  a  being  superior  to  barren  flirtations  and  ribbons ;  asso- 
ciated witli  all  the  solemnities  and  all  the  pleasures  of  man's 
life — has  the  place  of  a  pack-horse,  a  mere  bearer  of  burdens,  in 
American  society.  The  mother,  the  wife,  has  lost  her  empire 
over  the  hearts  of  men.  It  is  not  that  we  do  not  admire  girls  ; 
they  are  delicious  blo.'isoms,  giddy  and  fresh  and  fluttering  to 
every  breezy  gallant;  but  they  have  such  undisputed  and  uni- 
versal possession  of  our  social  life  ;  in  other  words,  our  society 
is  so  much  an  afiair  of  frivolous  young  people,  and  so  little  of 
an  association  of  charming  and  experienced  women,  that  it 
fails  to  interest  and  attract  the  hearts  and  intellects  of  men.  It 
is  extraordinary,  considering  the  privileges,  the  freedom  of  the 
feminine  sex  in  our  life,  how  little  influence  it  has  in  politics,  in 
art,  in  literature.  We  attribute  its  want  of  influence  to  the  pre- 
cedence of  young  girls  in  our  society. 

We  are  more  forlorn  than  courageous,  more  desperate  than 
bold,  in  this  revolt  against  girls.  But,  on  the  brink  of  social  fri- 
volities, witnessing  the  emptiness  of  our  social  paradise,  we  pro- 
test. The  gravity  of  our  effort  is  proportioned  to  the  seeming 
lightness  of  the  evil.  Our  task  is  not  unlike  an  efibrt  to  banish 
the  gauze-winged  and  burnished  and  gold-dusted  and  crimson- 
spotted  insects  that  live  their  brief  hours  in  gardens  and 
meadows,  thick  with  summer  bloom.  But  we  are  tired  of  the 
fashionable  girl  who  rules  our  social  paradise;  heartless  as  the 
gay  insect  buried  in  the  festive  flowers,  often  with  a  sting  too, 
she  buzzes  about  tis  in  our  social  contemplations,  and  monopo- 
lizes social  life.  Then  we  have  the  vapid  girl,  the  frivolous 
girl,  the  pensive  girl ;  or  we  have  a  bevy  of  milliner-made  girls, 
who  forbid  any  hope  of  the  next  generation.  Pensive  idiots 
and  priggish  saints !  You  wUl  accuse  us  of  brutality,  and  call 
us  horrid !  You  will  nourish  vengeance  against  us,  you  will 
banish  us !  Already  we  are  appalled  at  the  prospect  of  perse- 
cution from  the  cruellest  portion  of  a  much  incensed  Sex :  for 
girls  are  cruel ;  they  have  the  art  and  patience  of  spiders,  the 
beauty  of  moths,  the  voice  of  birds,  the  sense-seductiveness  of 
flowers.  But  because  they  have  monopolized  our  social  life — 
because  they  have  made  our  social  paradise  empty  of  every 
thing  but  what  pleases  their  verdant  taste,  and  have  made  fash- 
ion and  flirtation  the  chiefest  objects  of  our  American  social 
paradise,  therefore  we  have  palinodes  for  our  flrst  loves, 
instead  of  paeans  for  the  sweet  girl-graduates  of  our  land. 

If  our  social  paradise  is  made  by  girls,  it  becomes  of  some 
moment  to  ns  how  our  girls  are  educated.  If  our  education 
has  formed  them  only  for  frivolities,  has  given  them  accom- 
plishments, but  failed  to  inspire  in  them  any  real  and  growing 
interest  in  the  great  elementary  things  of  life — if  it  has  given 
tiiem  facts,  but  left  untouched  the  springs  of  love,  and  unde- 
veloped the  sense  of  beauty,  they  can  hold  no  be9,utifal  relation 
to  us,  but  only  a  relation  of  self-interest. 

The  American  girl  is  a  type  of  courage  and  self-reliance ; 
she  has  a  quick  intelligence,  and  her  face  is  strikingly  beau- 
tiful: but  she  is  without  humility,  sweetness,  and  gentleness, 
qualities  which  the  poets  have  endeared  to  us,  which  our 
religion  has  consecrated,  which  have  been  embodied  in  im- 
mortal types.  The  American  girl  makes  our  social  paradise, 
but  illustrates  no  serious  and  sweet  and  devotional  element. 
Every  thing  solemn  or  sacred  is  associated  in  her  mind  with 
the  proprieties  of  hfe  and  the  formalities  of  religion ;  even 
love  is  a  profane  sentiment ;  music  and  romance  are  the 
sole  complete  and  impassioned  influences  that  reach  her 
life;  on  melody  her  spirit  is  upborne,  and  carried  into  the 
vague  and  remote,  and  indulged  with  wild  desires,  which 
announce  to  her  a  paradise  beyond  the  reach  of  fashion, 
and  free  from  the  limitations  of  a  prosaic  world.  But  she  is 
introduced  into  the  social  world  too  soon ;  she  is  commissioned 
as  a  formative  spirit  too  early — before  she  has  been  mellowed 
and  sweetened.  A  girl  or  woman  is  only  qualified  to  be  an 
active  influence  in  society  after  experience  has  touched  her. 
She  makes  a  fine  social  paradise  only  in  proportion  to  the  rich- 
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ness  and  the  harmony  of  her  experience ;  after  she  has  cast  aside 
every  thing  harsh  and  crude,  and  appears  a  still  and  luminous 
spirit,  a  bright  influence,  a  radiant  friend.  But  now  our  social 
paradise  is  only  furnished  with  beautiful  faces  and  gay  dresses. 
The  iEsthetic  pleasure  is  poor ;  the  social  intercourse,  trivial  and 
a  mere  provocation  of  flirtation:  of  course,  we  prefer  our 
clubs ;  of  course,  after  a  few  idle  days  at  croquet,  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  in  mountains,  we  abandon  the  vestals  of  fashion  and 
flirtation.  But  if  we  have  been  snared  by  golden  curls  or  brown 
eyes,  then  we  have  found  paradise  in  one  instead  of  many,  and 
we  no  longer  care  abont  the  paradise  made  by  girls,  but  in  one 
face,  one  girl-face,  discover  all  that  explains  the  ecstasy  of  poets 
and  the  devotion  of  lovers. 


TABLE-TALK. 

SOME  of  our  contemporaries  are  again  at  that  apparently  end- 
less -subject,  the  relief  of  Broadway.  The  underground  railway, 
the  arcade  railway,  the  elevated  railway,  the  surface  railway,  and 
parallel  railways  through  side-streets,  are  up  once  more  for  analysis 
and  discussion.  The  persistent  agitation  of  this  subject  seems  to  us  to 
endanger  the  well-being  of  our  favorite  street.  A  great  public  thor- 
oughfare  must  of  necessity  be  a  crowded  one,  else  it  is  not  a  great 
thoroughfiire ;  and  there  is  no  possible  way  of  preventing  occasional 
jams  in  any  street  that  is  much  travelled.  If  we  should  succeed,  by 
any  of  the  plans  suggested,  in  diverting  travel  from  Broadway  to  a 
considerable  extent,  we  would  simply  ruin  it  as  a  business  avenue. 
The  tradesmen  along  its  line  flourish  because  of  the  very  conditious 
that  some  are  so  urgent  to  remove.  It  is  the  gayoty,  the  bustle,  the 
animation,  the  "  tide  of  chariots  to  and  fro,"  that  render  Broadway  so 
attractive  to  strangers ;  it  is  these  things  that  make  it  almost  the 
finest  thoroughfare  in  the  world  ;  and,  this  being  the  case,  it  would 
simply  be  suicidal  to  adopt  any  plan  to  draw  off  the  very  attractions 
to  which  it  owes  all  its  reputation  and  all  its  glory.  But  the  street  at 
some  points  is  always  choked  up,  replies  some  one,  and  rendered  al- 
most impassable.  This  is  true.  But  the  difficulty  arises  almost  solely 
from  the  cross-travel,  which  ceaselessly  obstructs  the  downward  and 
upward  flow  of  traffic,  and  makes  confusion  worse  confounded.  Let 
any  one  watch  matters  at  Chambers  Street  or  Fulton  Street  for  a  little 
while,  and  he  will  soon  be  convinced  that  the  up-and-down  travel, 
heavy  as  it  is,  would  flow  smoothly  and  swiftly  were  it  not  for  the 
serious  obstructions  it  encounters  at  these  points.  Let  tunnels,  there- 
fore, be  cut  under  Broadway  at  the  two  locahties  named.  The  long 
rows  of  trucks,  market-wagons,  and  other  vehicles,  that  now  struggle 
so  desperately  across  the  current  of  Broadway  travel  in  their  journey 
from  river  to  river,  would  then  be  passing  under  the  thoroughfare,  and 
leave  the  surface  free  to  the  legitimate  travel  of  the  street.  It  would  be 
well  also  to  widen  Ann  Street,  which  would  enable  a  great  many  ve- 
hicles that  come  from  the  Brooklyn  ferries,  and  go  up-town  on  the 
eastern  side,  to  reach  Chatham  Street  without  forcing  themselves 
into  the  Broadway  current  just  at  its  most  crowded  point.  In  brief, 
instead  of  dispersing  Broadway  travel,  and  relieving  the  street  by  de- 
stroying it,  let  us  address  ourselves  to  the  real  cause  of  aU  the  diffi- 
culty. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Layard,  the  explorer  of  Nineveh,  writes  from  Na- 
ples, under  date  of  October  14,  1869,  that,  among  the  recent  dis- 
coveries at  Pompeii,  there  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  and  alto- 
gether of  a  novel  character.  On  the  walls  of  a  house,  of  no  great 
size,  and  evidently  belonging  to  persons  of  the  poorer  class,  was  found 
a  view  of  the  Amphitheatre  of  Pompeii,  of  the  city  walls  and  towers 
adjoining  it,  and  of  a  building  of  considerable  size,  apparently  de- 
pending upon  the  amphitheatre,  the  remains  of  which  must  still  be 
underground,  and  for  which  the  authorities  are  going  to  search.  Al- 
though this  landscape  is  rudely  executed,  and  is  evidently  the  work  of 
a  mere  dauber,  it  represents  very  accurately  the  general  features  of 
the  remains  of  the  amphitheatre,  now  existing ;  the  exterior  stair- 
cases, built  upon  arches,  leading  to  the  upper  vomitoria,  the  arena 
(the  walls  of  which  are  represented  as  painted  to  imitate  marble,  and 
so  they  were  found  when  first  dug  out),  the  city  walls,  the  towers,  etc. 
The  artist  has  recorded  in  his  picture  the  fight  between  the  people  of 
Pompeii  and  Nooera,  which  commenced  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  led 


to  its  being  closed  for  ten  years  by  Nero.  Various  groups  of  com- 
batants  are  seen  on  the  gradines  of  the  amphitheatre,  in  the  arena,  on 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  in  the  open  space  surrounding  the  building. 
Men  are  falling  wounded,  and  others  lie  dead  on  the  ground.  In  the 
space  surrounding  the  amphitheatre  are  seen  trees,  and  stalls  pro- 
tected from  the  sun  by  awnings,  such  as  are  now  everywhere  erected 
in  the  streets  of  Naples ;  fruit  and  lemonade  were  probably  sold  in 
them  ;  in  one  is  a  bench  exactly  like  those  now  in  common  use.  Men 
and  women  are  seen  flying  from  the  fight  which  is  raging,  some  ap- 
parently carrying  away  their  goods.  This  very  curious  pamting  is 
especially  interesting  as  being  the  only  existing  ancient  view  of  a 
building  the  details  of  which  can  be  identified.  If  similar  views  of 
Rome,  Pompeii,  and  other  cities,  executed  by  competent  artists,  had 
been  preserved,  they  would  have  been  invaluable.  Unfortunately, 
sketches  of  this  kind  were  made  by  very  inferior  painters,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  amused  themselves  by  daubing  on  the  walls,  while  artists 
of  a  superior  class  seem  to  have  confined  themselves  either  to  the 
reproduction  of  well-known  pictures,  or  to  the  representation  of  the 
usual  myths,  fables,  and  legends. 

It  is  notably  singular  how  utterly  Gustave  Dore  fails  whenever 

he  attempts  to  illustrate  an  English  author.  His  genius  is  completely  out 
of  sympathy  with  theirs.  Even  with  those  subjects  which,  from  their 
grandeur,  or  their  imaginative  character,  would  seem  to  suit  the  pecu- 
liar tendency  of  his  genius,  his  drawings  seem  to  lack  nearly  all  those 
admirable  and  surprising  qualities  which,  in  Dante  and  Cervantes,  have 
made  him  so  noted.  His  last  attempt,  a  series  of  illustrations  to  the 
poems  of  Hood,  is,  like  "  Idyls  of  the  King  "  and  "  Paradise  Lost,"  very 
unsatisfactory.  That  there  are  power,  invention,  and  even  genius  in 
many  of  the  drawings  to  Hood,  is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  they  fail  to 
translate  the  spirit  of  the  poems.  This  is  specially  noticeable  in  the 
designs  for  "  The  Bridge  of  Sighs."  The  "  Unfortusate"  gives  no  idea 
of  the  character  or  the  situation.  One  illustration  shows  her  standing 
on  the  bridge,  preparing  for  the  final  leap.  All  the  accessories  of  the 
picture  are  striking ;  but,  instead  of  the  "  houseless  by  night "  who 
"  stood  with  amazement "  as 

''The  hleak-wind  of  March 

Made  her  tremble  and  shiver. 

But  not  the  dark  arch 
Or  the  hlack  flowing  river ; 

Mad  from  life's  history, 

Glad  to  death's  mystery, 
Swift  to  be  hurled, — 

Anywhere,  anywhere 
Ontofthe  world— " 
we  have  a  figure  posed  in  a  sad,  contemplative  mood,  as  if  apostrophiz- 
ing the  river,  or  composing  a  sonnet.  There  is  in  the  figure  nothing  of 
the  desperation,  the  madness,  the  wild  desire  to  escape  "  anywhere, 
anywhere,  out  of  the  world,"  which  the  poem  so  forcibly  depicts.  In 
the  next  drawing,  showing  the  drowned  woman,  drawn  from  the  bed 
of  the  river,  there  are  none  of  the  frightful  horrors  of  the  picture — the 
"  eyes  staring  so  blindly,"  the  lips  "  oozing  so  clammily,"  the  wet, 
stained  garments ;  but,  instead  of  this,  the  body  is  composed  with 
every  regard  to  neatness  and  propriety.  It  is  a  stage  death,  with  prop- 
erly-arranged robes,  and  features  in  a  smooth  and  proper  composure ; 
not  the  death  of  the  drowned,  with  all  its  appalling  conditions.  The 
drawings  to  "  The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram  "  possess  all  the  marks 
of  Dora's  style — his  imagination,  his  invention,  his  love  of  the  exag- 
gerated in  effect — but  they  seem  remote,  unlike,  strained  in  compar- 
ison with  the  simple  but  fearful  tragedy.  The  accessories  are  far  too 
elaborate  for  the  story.  It  has  been  often  suggested  that  Dor6  should 
illustrate  Poe's  "  Raven ; "  but  it  may  now  be  doubted  whether  he 
would  succeed  in  embodying  the  ordinary  English  conception  of  the 
poem. 

Women  who  painted  their  faces,  in  order  to  heighten  their 

charms  or  to  conceal  defects,  were  evidently  regarded  by  the  ancient 
Jews,  if  we  may  judge  from,  certain  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  as 
persons  of  bad  character.  And  a  similar  prejudice  existed  in  Eng- 
land two  centuries  ago,  when  Evelyn  wrote  in  his  Diary,  under  the  date 
of  June  11,  1654  :  "  I  now  observed  that  the  women  began  to  paint 
themselves,  formerly  a  most  ignominious  thing."  In  England,  at  the 
present  day,  self-painting  is  exceedingly  common  among  women  of 
the  highest  social  class  and  standing,  and,  though  less  prevalent  in 
this  country,  is  by  no  means  a  rare  phenomenon.  A  writer  \^  London 
Society  says  that,  to  paint  the  skin  of  the  face  blue,  at  the  comers  of 
the  eyes,  for  a  small  space,  shading  off  in  the  direction  of  the  ear, 
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gives  a  languishing  softness  to  the  countenance,  and  that  it  -will  make 
the  greatest  of  shrews  look  lovely,  mild,  and  meek.  We  are  also  told 
that  darkening  the  eyelids,  and  the  skin  under  the  eyes,  adds  greatly 
to  female  beauty,  and  this  and  similar  arts  of  the  toilet,  it  is  said,  are 
practised  more  by  respectable  people  in  London  than  in  Paris  or 
Vienna.  The  practice,  however,  is  dangerous,  even  when  used  as  a 
temporary  embellishment.  Rouge  and  its  accompaniments  hurt  the  skin, 
and  after  a  time,  make  all  natural  renovation  impossible.  The  curious 
part  of  this  modern  face-painting  is,  that  it  is  apparently  not  intended 
to  deceive.  Nobody  is  likely  to  believe  that  faces  are  stippled  blue  by 
Nature.  Women  paint  themselves  in  this  manner,  not  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  deluding  anybody  into  the  belief  that  the  adornments  are 
natural,  but  with  the  singular  notion  that  these  artificial  embellish- 
ments are  in  themselves  more  beautiful  than  any  thing  that  Nature 
can  produce.  Art  is  preferred  to  Nature,  and  '  artificial  veins  and 
eyes,  painted  into  softness,  and  hds  made  languishing  by  the  help  of 
bistre  and  a  camel's-hair  brush,  are  held  to  be  finer  and  more  effective 
than  the  genuine  articles. 

According  to  one  of  our  foreign  exchanges  they  have  a  deli- 

ciously  summary  way  in  Russia  of  extinguishing  writers  of  bad  poetry, 
that  makes  us  long  for  a  Russian  police  and  Russian  police  regulations. 
"  A  mode  of  publication,"  says  a  London  journal,  "  not  unusual  in  Italy, 
but  novel  to  Russia,  was  very  recently  adopted  at  the  Great  Theatre 
in  Moscow.  Every  one  who  has  been  in  an  Italian  theatre,  on  an  ac- 
tress's benefit-night,  will  remember  the  rain  of  colored  paper  which 
descends  from  the  upper  boxes  on  the  pit,  containing  poems  in  honor 
of  the  heroine  of  the  evening.  A  similar  shower,  falling  through  the 
aperture  above  the  great  chandelier,  astonished  the  Moscow  audience 
the  other  night.  On  being  examined,  the  papers  were  found  to  contain 
verses  which  a  certain  hitherto  unknown  writer,  called  Ogloblin  ('  Phoe- 
bus, what  a  name ! ' ),  had  thought  fit  to  publish  in  this  novel  manner. 
His  sentiments  appear  to  have  been  highly  patriotic,  but  his  poetry 
was  exceedingly  bad ;  so  the  police  immediately  took  him  into  cus- 
tody." And  yet,  if  bad  poetry  in  America  should  become  penal  in 
this  way,  we  should  have  to  build  new  prisons.  Our  own  New-York 
f  State  prison  seems  to  have  been  prophetically  named  for  the  incarce- 
ration of  such  would-be  singers.  "  Sing  Sing  "  is  obviously  just  the 
place  for  offenders  in  bad  verse,  and  desperate  breakers  of  the  literary 
peace. 

We  reported  in  the  JouKN^f,,  two  or  three  numbers  ago,  a  singu- 
lar epitaph  we  had  noticed  on  a  Greenwood  tombstone,  designed  to  ex- 
press the  absolute  oneness  or  unity  of  husband  and  wife.  In  Baring- 
Gould's  recently-issued  work  on  "The  Origiu  of  Religious  Belief,"  we 
find  a  few  illustrations  of  a  similar  sentiment  in  religious  feeling, 
whereby  the  devotee  seeks,  by  intense  concentration  of  affection  for 
the  Divinity,  to  lose  his  identity  in  the  Creator.  The  Buddhist  sought, 
by  abstraction  of  mind,  to  destroy  his  individuality ;  and  Suffism,  one 
form  of  Eastern  worship,  is  a  species  of  sentiiaental  mysticism,  well  il- 
lustrated by  a  fable,  representing  human  love  seeking  admission  into 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Divinity :  "  One  knocked  at  the  Beloved's  door, 
and  a  voice  from  within  cried,  '  Who  is  there  ? '  Then  he  answered, 
'  It  is  I ; '  and  the  voice  said,  '  This  house  will  not  hold  me  and  thee ; ' 
so  the  door  remained  shut.  Then  the  lover  sped  away  into  a  wilder- 
ness, and  fasted  and  prayed  in  solitude ;  and  after  a  year  he  returned, 
and  knocked  again  at  the  door,  and  again  the  voice  demanded,  '  Who 
is  there  ? '  and  he  said,  '  It  is  thou  ; '  then  the  door  was  opened  to 
him." 

In  Thackeray's  pleasant  poem  of  "  Bouillabaisse,"  the  great 

satirist  tells  us  bow  he  wandered  into  an  old  haunt  of  his  younger 
days — a  certain  restaurant  in  Paris — and  how  there,  while  waiting  for 
the  special  delicacy  of  the  establishment,  he  thought  over  the  friends 
of  former  days  who  used  to  partake  with  him  of  that  and  of  the 
Gascon  wine  which  may  have  followed  : 

"  There's  Jack  has  made  a  wondrous  marriage. 
There's  laughing  Tom  is  laughing  yet. 
And  brave  Augustus  drives  his  carriage. 

And  poor  old  Fred's  in  the  Gazette. 
Ou  James's  head  the  grass  is  growing, 

Good  Lord  !  the  world  has  wagged  apace — 

Since  here  we  set  the  claret  flowing, 

And  drank,  aud  ate  the  bouillabaisse." 

The  "  laughing  Tom  "  of  Thackeray's  recollection  was,  it  is  stated  on 

good  authority,  Mr.  Thomas  Fraser,  the  secretary  of  the  Hudson's-Bay 

Company,  whose  death  was  lately  recorde4  in  the  English  newspapers. 


The  Cardiff  Giant,  as  the  statue  dug  up  in  Onondaga  County 

is  familiarly  called,  is  not  only  a  hoax  itself,  but  a  breeder  of  other 
hoaxes.  A  plaster  imitation  of  it  has  been  made  by  an  enterprising 
artist,  and  publicly  exhibited  in  New  York  as  the  original.  The  real 
statue,  however,  being  still  on  exhibition  in  Albany,  it  became  mani- 
fest, even  to  the  most  credulous  minds,  that  the  giant  could  not  well 
be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time.  The  origin  of  the  imposture  is 
still  a  mystery.  But  no  one  competent  to  judge  of  such  matters  has 
any  doubt  that  the  giant  is  a  statue,  that  it  .was  cut  by  the  sculptor's 
chisel,  certainly  not  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  probably  not 
more  than  two  or  three,  and  was  placed  where  it  was  found  for  pur- 
poses of  deception,  and  as  a  speculation  to  make  money.  In  this  last 
respect  the  concocters  and  managers  of  the  hoax  seem  to  have 
abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  enterprise. 


Sdjntific  floies. 


A  .SWEDISH  astronomer,  Angstrom,  has  succeeded,  on  several  occa- 
-^^  sions,  in  obtaining  the  spectrum  of  the  luminous  arc  which  bounds 
the  dark  circle  of  the  aurora  borealis.  The  light  of  this  arc  is  almost  mo- 
nochromatic, and  exhibits  a  single  brilliant  band,  situated  to  the  left  of 
the  well-known  group  of  calcine  lines,  and  (which  is  very  remarkable) 
not  coinciding  with  any  of  the  known  rays  or  bands  of  simple  or  com- 
pound gases.  Another  circumstance,  which,  as  the  discoverer  observes, 
gives  a  special  and  almost  cosmical  importance  to  this  observation,  is 
this,  namely,  he  succeeded  in  observing  the  spectrum  of  the  zodiacal 
light,  and  here  the  same  bright  band  was  seen.  "  Indeed,"  he  adds, 
"  during  a  starlight  night,  when  the  sky  was  almost  phosphorescent,  I 
found  traces  of  this  band  visible  from  all  parts  of  the  heavens."  Ang- 
strom's observations  on  the  aurora  were  corrected  to  the  winter  of 
1867-68,  and  have  since  been  confirmed  by  hunself  and  several  other 
physicists.  The  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  zodiacal  light  com- 
pletely overthrows  the  view,  generally  held  by  astronomers,  that  this 
phenomenon  is  due  to  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  light  from  a  belt  of 
meteors  circulating  between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  and  shows  that,  likt 
the  auroral  light,  it  must  be  due  to  magnetic  disturbance  in  the  firma 
ment.  According  to  Dr.  Mayer,  of  Heilbronn,  the  aurora  is  indirectly 
due  to  the  trade-winds.  In  a  very  elaborate  memoir  which-  he  read  at 
the  September  meeting  of  the  German  Scientific  and  Medical  Associa- 
tion, he  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism arf  due  to  the  trade-winds.  He  sums  up  his  reasons  as  follows : 
"  The  lowest,  strata  of  the  trade-winds  assume,  by  friction  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  an  electrical  condition,  the  opposite  of  that  of  the  water. 
The  ail-  then  rises  under  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  the  colder  air  from 
tiie  pole  streams  in  underneath,  driving  it  toward  the  pole,  when,  from 
its  high  state  of  electric  tension,  it  produces  the  aurora."  He  adds  that 
the  constant  disturbance  of  electrical  equilibrium  which  is  manifested 
by  the  frequently-varying  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle,  is  due  to 
the  greater  electric  activity  of  the  southern  hemisphere  than  of  the 
northern,  owing  to  the  pnysical  conformation  of  the  globe. 

M.  SUbermann  lately  presented  to  the  Meteorological  Society  of 
France  the  plan  of  a  balloon,  intended  for  scientific  jom-neys  and  ex- 
plorations of  short  or  long  duration,  which  he  pretends  wiU  fulfil  a 
number  of  the  desiderata  of  science,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal  features  :  The  possibility  of  making  ascents  from  any  point, 
at  any  season,  and  afany  hour  of  the  day  or  night ;  of  prolonging  in- 
definitely, within  certain  limits,  the  duration  of  the  ascension ;  of 
rising  and  falling  without  losing  any  ascensional  resources ;  of  making 
safe  and  easy  descents  ;  of  lighting  and  warming  the  machine  during 
the  night  without  danger,  and  preparing  warm  food  in  the  cold  regions 
of  the  air ;  of  preserving  the  instruments  from  the  action  of  heat ;  of 
making  signals  by  day  or  night  by  means  of  colored  lights  or  fire-arms ; 
of  warding  otf  the  danger  of  too  great  an  accumulation  of  electricity  on 
the  surface  of  the  aerostat ;  of  preventing  the  cover  from  taking  fire ; 
of  rendering  it  untearable ;  of  hindering  it  from  condensing  humidity  on 
the  surface,  and  being  injured  by  the  action  of  the  sun ;  and  of  avoiding 
sudden  falls  in  case  of  accident.  M.  Silbermann  maintained  that  the 
great  importance  of  the  physical,  astronomical,  and  geographical  studies 
that  might  be  undertaken  and  accomplished  successfully  by  means  of 
his  improved  balloon  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  give  it  a 
fair  trial.  The  society  then  named  a  commission  of  competent  members 
to  thoroughly  examine  M.  Silbermann' s  ideas  and  proposals,  and  to  draw 
out  a  report  regarding  their  practicability. 

Dr.  Fayrer,  an  English  physician  in  India,  communicates  to  the 
Indian  Medical  Gazette  an  extraordinary  case  of  the  elfeot  of  imagina- 
tion on  the  physical  system.  He  says  :  "  Some  time  ago,  on  visiting  the 
hospital  one  morning,  I  was  told  that  a  man  had  been  admitted  durmg 
the  night  suflering  from  a  snake-bite,  and  that  he  was  very  low.    I 
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found  him  in  a  state  of  great  prostration,  he  was  hardly  able  to  speak, 
and  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  depression.  He  and  his  friends 
.said  that,  during  the  night,  in  going  into  his  hut,  a  snake  bit  him  in  the 
foot ;  that  he  was  much  alarmed,  and  rapidly  passed  into  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility when  they  brought  him  to  the  hospital.  They  and  he  con- 
sidered that  he  was  dying,  and  evidently  regarded  his  condition  as  hope- 
less. On  being  asked  for  a  description  of  the  snake,  they  said  they  had 
caught  it,  and  brought  it  with  them  in  a  bottle.  The  bottle  was  pro- 
duced, and  the  snake  turned  out  to  be  a  small,  innocent  lycodon.  It 
was  alive,  though  somewhat  injured  by  the  treatment  it  had  received.  On 
explaining  to  the  man  and  his  friends  that  it  was  harmless,  and  with 
some  difficulty  making  them  believe  it,  the  symptoms  of  poisoning 
rapidly  disappeared,  and  he  left  the  hospital  as  well  as  ever  he  was  in  his 
life,  in  a  few  hours." 

MM.  Fran(;ois  Lenormant  and  Ernest  Hamy  have  forwarded  to  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  a  communication,  dated  from  Thebes,  in- 
forming the  members  of  an  important  discovery  they  had  "just  made  of 
ancient  flint  weapons,  at  Djebel-el-Malouk,  during  their  excursion  to 
Upper  Egypt.  Until  the  present  instance,  no  traces  whatever  were 
found  of  the  age  of  stone  in  Egypt,  so  that  the  discovery  of  the  two 
French  savants  is  a  matter  of  some  scientific  importance.  The  bAl  of 
cut  flints  extends  over  a  space  of  one  hundred  yards  square,  and  com- 
prises collections  of  all  the  cut  and  carved  stones  known  by  the  designa- 
tion of  axes,  knives,  lance-heads,  arrow-heads,  etc.  MM.  Wurtz,  Ba- 
lard,  Berthelot,  Jamin,  Broca,  etc.,  visited  the  bed,  carefully  examined 
the  different  objects,  and  confirmed  the  interesting  discovery  of  MM. 
Hamy  and  Lenormant. 


Sli^s«U;titcairs, 


THE  ruins  of  a  once  important  city,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Roman 
provinces  of  Thracia,  the  site  of  which  was  unknown,  have  just  been 
discovered.  At  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  Dymes,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hebre,  a  series  of  ruins  extends  for  a  considerable  space,  in  the 
midst  of  vast  marshes.  The  insalubrity  of  this  region  has  made  it  al- 
most a  desert,  and  this  explains  why  the  last  vestiges  of  a  great  capital 
have  not  sooner  attracted  the  attention  of  travellers.  These  tuins  are 
evidently  those  of  Trajauopolis,  an  inscription  in  Latin,  still  legible, 
placed  thereby  the  Romans,  bearing  the  name  of  the  city,  being  almost 
sufficient  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  supposition.  The  distance  of 
these  ruins  from  Adrianople  exactly  agrees  with  the  figures  menticued 
by  the  ancients.  The  scattered  remains  visible  indicate  the  existence 
of  a  once  important  city ;  an  acropolis,  and  the  remains  of  regularly- 
constructed  walls,  embracing  an  area  of  four  miles,  have  been  discovered 
and  carefully  explored.  The  acropolis  contains  the  remains  of  buildings 
belonging  to  the  third  century  of  our  era,  architraves,  broken  columns, 
pedestals,  and  mural  inscriptions  being  everywhere  strewn  about.  In 
the  middle  ages,  the  ancient  capital  was  replaced  by  a-  Byzantine  city, 
which  became  an  archbishopric,  and  which  left  behind  numerous  traces 
of  its  power  and  influence.  M.  Albert  Dumont,  member  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Athens,  found  a  great  number  of  inscriptions  engraven  on 
the  surrounding  rocks,  one  of  which  proves  the  existence  of  a  place  called 
"  The  Holy  Ground."  As  for  the  ancient  constructions,  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  used  by  the  Turks  in  the  construction  of  the  large  for- 
tresses of  Dymes  and  Enos.  The  suburbs  of  the  city,  outside  the 
walls,  covered  a  surface  of  two  square  leagues,  inclining  toward  the 
Hebre  and  the  sea,  which  at  one  time  they  doubtless  reached.  The  local 
traditions  everywhere  agree  that  the  city  was  at  one  time  exceedingly 
rich  and  populous.  The  discovery  of  Trajauopolis  bears  evidence  upon  a 
particular  point  that  very  much  required  clearing  up.  It  was,  how  any 
people  could  construct  a  great  capital  in  the  midst  of  pestilential  marshes  ; 
it  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Romans  would  never  have  established 
themselves  in  such  a  place  as  the  banks  of  the  Hebre  unless  the  country 
had  been  much  more  salubrious  then  than  now.  This  question  and 
these  reflections  caused  active  searches  to  be  made  to  discover  whether 
no  artificial  works  had  been  undertaken  to  canalize  the  mouths  of  the 
river,  and  if  no  traces  of  them  yet  remained  visible.  The  search  made 
was  entirely  successful,  a  series  of  remains  of  magnificent  dikes  and 
embankments  having  been  discovered  and  examined  by  competent 
parties. 

On  the  1st  of  November  last,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Oran, 
Algeria,  turned  out  in  great  numbers  to  witness  the  approach  of  a  tide 
of  unparalleled  height  and  violence,  which  Bubmerged*he  coast-line  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  mark,  and  destroyed  in  its  course  much  valuable 
property.  On  the  tide's  ebbing,  when  the  danger  was  supposed  to  be 
over,  great  submarine  billpws  broke  over  the  harbor  and  coast  from  a 
northeasterly  direction,  and  beat  furiously  against  the  sjilendid  new 
mole,  lately  constructed  for  the  protection  of  the  port,  for  the  space  of 
thirty-sLx  hours.    Receding,  the  immense  wa^es  uncovered  the  founda- 
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tions  of  the  mole  to  the  depth  of  eight  yards  below  the  ordinary  water- 
level,  and,  advancing,  they  broke  high  over  the  vessels  within  the  har- 
bor, some  of  them  sending  their  spray  clean  over  Fort  Lamonno— that 
is  to  say,  more  than  a  hundred  yards  high.  These  terrible  shocks,  re- 
peated with  regularity  every  minute,  soon  racked  and  rent  the  pier  on 
the  sea-side  ;  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  great  fissures  on  tlie  top,  and 
on  the  side  next  the  town,  became  visible,  and  its  totjvl  destruction  was 
then  seen  to  be  inevitable.  The  scene  that  followed  bafiles  all  descrip- 
tion ;  enormous  blocks  of  stone  were  swept  out  of  their  place  like  straws ; 
solid  masses  of  masonry,  thirty  yards  in  length,  quivered  for  a  moment, 
and  were  then  hurled  into  the  seething  abyss  below  ;  and,  before  even- 
ing, scarcely  a  vestige  remained  of  the  once  splendid  mole,  which,  on 
the  morning  of  the  same  day,  measured  nine  hundred  yards  in  length, 
and  seemed  well  able  to  resist  the  storms  of  many  centuries.  During 
the  whole  period  of  the  catastrophe,  the  air  was  calm  on  shore,  and,  at  a 
few  miles'  distance  from  the  port  of  Oran,  on  the  sea,  no  stonn  was  ex- 
perienced by  the  passing  coasting-vessels,  thus  proving  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  disturbance  was  local,  and  not  general,  and  giving  some  ground 
to  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  efi'ect  of  a  submarine  earthquake. 

"In  neatness,"  says  Professor  Pumpelly,  "I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Japanese  are  surpassed  by  any  people ;  and,  if  '  cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness,'  certainly  the  daily  parboiling  to  which  every  one  of  the 
population  submits  himself  may  go  far  toward  absolving  the'm  from 
other  sins.  Every  house  has  its  bath — a  simple  tub,  large  enough  to 
allow  one  to  sit  down  with  the  knees  doubled.  A  copper  tube  passing 
thi-ough  the  water  at  one  end,  and  having  the  bottom  perforated  for  a 
draught,  contains  a  little  burning  charcoal,  which  soon  heats  the  bath. 
Toward  evening  this  is  warmed,  and  the  household,  beginning  with  the 
master  and  ending  with  the  servants,  take  their  turns. 

"  Although  every  house  has  its  tub,  the  towns  abound  in  public 
baths,  where,  for  a  trifle,  a  more  luxurious  scrubbing  can  be  had.  And 
these  public  places  are  an  institution  of  the  country  quite  as  remark- 
able as  any  other.  There  is  a  door  marked  '  for  men,'  and  one  '  for 
wonien  ; '  but  this  distinction  ends  after  crossing  the  threshold,  for,  on 
entering,  men,  women,  and  children  are  seen  scrubbing  each  other,  en- 
joying cold  and  hot  douches,  and  making  a  perfect  babel  of  the  room 
with  their  loud  chattering  and  laughter. 

"This  custom,  shocking  as  it  seems  to  a  European,  appears  to  be 
perfectly  compatible  with  Japanese  ideas  of  modesty  and  propriety,  and 
a  Japanese  lady  of  undoubted  virtue  finds  nothing  wrong  in  the  prac- 
tice. I  shall  long  remember  an  incident  which  convinced  me  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  During  my  stay  at  one  of  the  mines  on  Yesso, 
where  there  is  a  hot  spring,  I  went  one  evening  with  one  of  the  offi- 
cers of  our  staff  to  take  a  bath.  The  small  spring-house  had  an  outer- 
room  for  servants  and  miners,  and  a^  inner  compartment  for  the  officers 
and  tlieir  families  ;  but  this  division  was  only  above  the  water,  which 
ran  from  the  spring  into  a  box  about  three  feet  deep  and  eight  feet  long. 
As  we  entered  the  inner  compartment  we  found  the  wife  of  the  chief 
officer  bathing  with  her  children.  Before  I  had  time  to  withdraw,  the 
lady  came  out ;  and,  politely  offering  us  the  bath,  remarked  that,  as 
there  would  not  be  room  for  all  of  us,  she  would  go  with  the  children  to 
the  other  compartment.  The  whole  thing  was  done  so  gracefully,  and 
without  the  slightest  embarrassment  ou  her  part,  that  I  began  to  wonder 
from  what  direction  wouki  come  the  ne^t  shock  to  preconceived  ideas 
of  propriety.  Hoiii  soil  qui  mal  y  peme  is  perhaps  as  applicable  in  a 
Japanese  public  bath  as  in  the  galleries  of  sculpture  of  the  Vatican." 

Dr.  Bennet,  in  his  "  Winter  and  Spring  on  the  Shores  of  the  Med- 
iterranean," refers  as  follows  to  the  chestnut-tree  in  Corsica:  "Entire 
districts,"  he  says,  "on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  island  are  covered  with 
splendid  chestnut-forests.  One  of  the  eastern  districts,  indeed,  having 
the  little  town  of  Piedicroce  for  its  centre,  is  called  the  Castagniccia,  or 
Chestnut  Country.  It  has  ever  been  famous  in  history  for  the  uncon- 
querable intrepidity  and  love  of  freedom  of  its  inhabitants.  Through- 
out centuries  of  tyranny  and  oppression  in  Corsica,  they  have  never 
been  entirely  subdued,  and  that  principally  owing  to  their  chestnut- 
trees.  Formerly,  and  even  now,  their  main  food  is  the  chestnut,  with 
scant  assistance  from  the  oil  of  the  olive-trees,  the  wine  of  the  vines, 
and  the  flesh  and  milk  of  their  sheep.  The  chestnut-tree  wants  no  cul- 
tivation whatever,  no  watching.  Like  the  bread-fruit-tree  of  the  tropics, 
it  produces  fruit  that  only  requires  gathering  when  ripe,  and  in  this  cli- 
mate it  never  fails  to  produce  a  crop.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cas- 
tagniccia could  flght  all  the  year  round,  and  yet  live.  They  might  be 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  in  their  mountain-fastnesses,  all  ingress  might 
be  stopped  for  years,  and  yet  they  would  flourish.  These  times  have 
passed  away  ;  for  more  than  half  a  century  there  has  been  peace  in  Cor- 
sica, but  still  the  inhabitants  of  the  Castagniccia  retain  their  desultory 
habits.  They  li''e,  I  am  told,  in  sober  idleness,  play  at  cards,  and  talk 
politics  all  day,  and  work  as  little  as  they  can  possibly  help.  Their  ar- 
tificial modern  wants,  even,  are  easily  supplied  by  the  sale  of  the  sur- 
plus chestnut-crop,  now  rendered  easy  by  the  increased  facility  of  com- 
munication with  the  Continent." 
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.  Captain  Carlson,  ccmmander  of  a  Nom-egian  ship,  -wWoli  saQed 
northward,  in  May  last,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
has  iust  returned  to  Sweden,  after  having  explored  the  northern  coast 
of  Siberia,  and  more  especially  the  Sea  of  Kara.  This  sea,  which  washes 
the  southern  shores  of  Nova  Zembla  and  a  peninsula  of  the  Government 
of  Tobolsk,  not  far  from  the  mouths  of  the  two  principal  rivers  of  Sibe- 
ria, Obi  and  Yenisei,  was  hitherto  supposed  to  be  frozen  up,  the  ice 
forming  a  constant  obstacle  to  free  and  regular  navigation.  M.  Carlson, 
however,  has  discovered  a  passage  free  from  everj- impediment,  by  which 
it  will  be  possible  to  estabhsh  during  the  summer  months  a  very  short 
way  of  communication  between  Siberia  and  the  port  of  Tromsoe,  in 
Norway.  The  distance  between  the  river  Obi  and  Tromsoe  is  not  much 
greater  th.-in  the  entire  length  of  the  coast  of  Norway.  It  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  this  fact,  in  order  to  appreciate  its  fvdl  value  and^  importance  as 
regards  the  creation  and  development  of  commercial  relations  with  Sibe- 
ria, the  mineral  riches  and  diversified  products  of  which  have  only  one 
outlet— viz.,  by  the  long  and  diflacult  route  through  Eussia.  Captain 
Palliser,  an  English  Arctic  explorer,  followed  the  same  route,  about  the 
same  time,  as  Captain  Carlson  (their  movements,  however,  being  un- 
l£nown  to  each  other),  and  his  report  agrees  in  every  particular  with  that 
of  Captain  Carlson.  . 

The  idea  of  making  Paris  a  seaport,  by  means  of  a  canal  connecting 
it  with  the  sea,  is  no  new  project.  It  was  first  thought  of  by  Sully,  was 
again  entertained  by  Colbert,  and  also  by  the  first  Napoleon.  In  the 
Palais  de  I'Industrie,  at  Paris,  is  a  model  in  relief,  three  hundred  feet 
long,  giving  the  proposed  line  between  Dieppe  and  Paris.  Passing 
through  the"  valleys  of  Arques,  Bethune,  and  Therain,  it  crosses  at  Beau- 
vais  the  projected  canal  between  Amiens  and  Eouen.  It  then  enters  the 
valley  of  the  Oise,  traverses  that  river  into  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  and, 
passins  St.  Denis,  enters  Paris  on  the  plains  of  St.  Ouen.  Its  course  is 
nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  new  railway  between  Dieppe  and  Paris. 
The  length  of  the  canal  is  one  hundred  miles  ;  its  width,  two  hundred 
and  sixty  feet ;  and  its  depth,  thirty-three  feet,  sufficient  to  admit  of  the 
free  passage  of  ships-of-war,  or  even  of  the  Great  Eastern.  A  new  port 
is  to  be  made  at  Dieppe,  and  the  port  of  Paris  is  to  consist  of  twenty- 
four  basins,  capable  of  containing  three  thousand  ships.  The  engineer- 
ing difficulties  appear  to  be  trifling.  The  greatest  obstacle  probably  to 
carrying  out  the  plan  is  the  ■  cost,  estimated  at  thirty-two  millions 
sterling. 

The  English  papers  publish  a  correspondence  between  Wilkie  Col- 
lins and  Messrs.  Belinfante  Brothers,  of  the  Hague,  publishers  of  the 
Stuyvers  Magazin,  who  are  reprinting  Mr.  CoUins's  last  romance,  "  Man 
and  Wife."  There  is  no  international  copyright  between  Holland  and 
England,  and  hence  appropriations  of  this  sort  are  common.  The  Dutch 
publishers,  it  seems,  addressed  Mr.  Collins  as  Madame  Wilhie  Collim, 
and  absolutely  offered  the  author  a  copy  of  their  journal  as  a  sort  of 
complimentary  compensation  for  reprinting  his  novel.  Mr.  CoUins's 
rejoinder  is  sufficiently  pungent,  and  he  disposes  of  the  mistake  as  to 
his  sex  as  follows  :  "  Tour  letter  is  addressed  to  me  as  '  Madame  WUkie 
Collins.'  I  avow  it  with  sincere  regret ;  but  the  interests  of  truth  are 
sacred.  The  trumpet  of  I'ame,  gentlemen,  has  played  the  wrong  tune 
in  your  ears.  I  am  not  the  charming  person  whom  you  suppose  me  to 
be.  I  wear  trousers ;  I  have  a  vote  for  Parliament ;  I  possess  a  beard ; 
in  two  dreadful  words,  I  am — a  man." 

Parisian  wine-shops  are  regularly  visited  by  twenty-eight  inspectors, 
all  of  whom  have  passed  an  examination  in  wine-tasting.  Twelve  sam- 
ples of  wiue  are  placed  before  each  candidate,  who  is  not  only  expected 
to  know  the  cru  of  each  wine,  but  also  to  Itnow  how  the  wine  is  adul- 
terated, and  what  are  the  principal  ingredients  used  for  this  purpose. 
"Wlien  the  liquor  is  found  impure  or  unwholesome,  it  is  thrown  into  the 
Seine.  "We  can  only  wish,"  says  the  Spectator,  "that  there  was  a 
similar  custom  in  London.  What  a  clearance  it  would  make  !  How  the 
Thames  would  run  with  wine,  like  fountains  in  ancient  rejoicings  !  And 
the  profession  of  wine-inspector  would  afford  a  magnificent  opening  for 
those  younger  sons  whose  talents  are  now  hidden  in  the  napkins  of 
dinner-parties,  or  only  find  a  vent  in  catering  for  circuit  messes.  Even 
the  test  applied  would  hardly  deter  them ;  indeed,  it  might  have  the 
effect  of  making  competitive  examinations  popular."  Instead  of  wine- 
glasses, small,  shallow,  silver  cups  of  repousse  work,  reflecting  the  rich 
hues  of  the  wine,  which  flashes  and  sparkles  like  liquid  rubies,  are 
used  by  the  Parisian  wine-inspeotors.  The  shallow  cup  also  enables  the 
bouquet  to  be  smelled  very  conveniently,  an  operation  which  always 
precedes  the  tasting. 

HaUeck,  in  his  poem  of  "Alnwick  Castle,"  contrasts  the  romantic 
past  w%h  the  prosaic  present  age,  in  which — 

"Lord  Stafford  mines  for  coal  and  salt, 

The  Dnke  of  Norfolk  deals  in  maVt, 

The  Donglas  in  red-herrings." 

One  is  reminded  of  these  lines  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Earl  of 

Dudley  has  been  the  proprietor  of  the  market-toUs  of  the  town  from 


which  he  takes  his  title;  and  th^valueof  such  tolls  maybe  judged  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  lately  purchased  from  him  by  the  Town  Council 
of  Dudley  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  Thus,  this  noble  pa- 
tron of  the  arts  was,  up  to  that  time,  also  the  proprietor  of  the  market- 
toUs  of  a  country  toVn. 

A  writer  in  Once  a  Week  states  that  an  omnibus-driver  in  London  as- 
sured him  that  he  knew  an  infallible  remedy  for  rheumatism,  which  was 
to  steal  a  potato  and  carry  it  in  your  pocket.  ,  "  Shortly  afterward,  men- 
tioning this  to  a  gentleman  who  has  made  his  fortune  in  trade  in  the 
city,  he  produced  from  his  pocket  what  appeared  to  be  a  flat,  black 
pebble,  which  he  told  me  was  a  potato  that  he  had  stolen,  and  had  car- 
ried about  in  his  pocket  till  it  had  shrivelled  up  to  its  then  state.  He 
assured  me  that  its  efi'ects  in  relieving  him  of  the  pain  had  been  marvel- 
lous but  that  it  had  got  worn  out  now,  he  supposed,  from  the  time  he 
had  had  it,  and  he  thought  he  must  steal  another,  as  the  pains  were  re- 
turning." 

The  fondness  of  certain  animals  for  fruits  is  well  known,  and  in  many 
countries  is  the  cause  of  great  annoyance  and  loss  to  the  husbandmen ; 
yet  there  is  sometimes  a  retributive  justice  which  visits  upon  the  ma- 
rauder punishment  for  his  offence.  One  of  the  most  curious  instances 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  Burgundy,  where  the  wolves  suffer  so  much  in 
summer  from  thirst,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  forests,  that 
they  rush  to  the  vineyards  and  take  their  fill  of  grapes.  The  effeqt  upon 
them  is  that  the  juice  ferments  in  their  stomachs,  the  fumes  rise  to  their 
heads,  they  reel  about  like  human  beings,  they  become  intoxicated,  and 
then  they  faU  into  the  powerful  iron  traps  which  are  set  for  them,  and 
from  which  escape  is  impossible. 

The  "  breaking  of  the  seals  "  in  the  house  of  Sainte-Beuve,  in  Paris, 
occasioned  quite  a  scene.  When  the  justice  of  the  peace  proceeded  to 
perform  that  ceremony,  a  notary  stepped  forward  and  said  he  claimed 
certain  letters  on  behalf  of  the  Princess  Mathilde.  A  eominissary  of 
police,  representing  the  government,  said  he  supported  the  claim.  And 
then  another  notary  said  he  appeared  for  the  next  of  kin  of  the  de- 
ceased, opposed  the  breaking  of  .the  seals  at  that  moment,  and  opposed 
the  will,  which  he  was  prepared  to  show  was  fraudulent,  if  not  forged. 
M.  Sainte-Beuve  left  all  his  fortune  to  his  private  secretary ;  the  family 
now  allege  that  the  secretary  made  the  will  himself,  and  a  very  pretty 
litigation  is  likely  to  ensue. 

The  special  guests  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  have  formed  an  excur- 
sion-party, for  the  purpose  of  ascending  the  Nile,  and  thoroughly  explor- 
ing the  grottos  of  Elethyia,  situated  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
farther  up  than  Thebes,  Hermonthis,  and  Latopolis,  before  reaching 
Apollinopolis.  These  grottos  are  two  in  number,  the  sides  of  which  are 
decorated  with  paintings  in  the  usual  style  of  the  Egyptians,  represent- 
ing altogether  two  hundred  personages,  each  being  ten  inches  in  height. 
The  principal  paintings  are  the  personifications  of  the  seasons  and  the 
trophies  of  science  and  art,  suc^  as  ploughing,  sowing,  reaping,  secur- 
ing the  harvest,  vine-growing,  wine-making,  fishing,  the  chase,  com 
merce,  ship-building,  navigation,  the  administration  of  justice,  etc. 

Among  the  new  books  of  the  month  is  a  neatly-printed  volume  en- 
titled "  T^tania's  Banquet,  Pictures  of  Woman,  and  other  Poems,"  by 
George  HUl.  Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Some  of  our  readers, 
whose  memories  extend  back  some  twosoore  years,  will  remember  the 
pleasure  with  which  Mr.  Hill's  poems  were  received  on  their  first  ap- 
pearance. Mr.  Bryant  pronounced  the  IrocMre  "  a  volume  of  uncom- 
monly beautiful  poetry ;  "  and  WilUa  wrote,  "  I  did  not  think  we  had  in 
America  so  clear  a  vein  of  fancy."  The  poems  of  Mr.  Hill,  who,  like 
HaUeck,  is  a  native  of  Guilford,  Conn.,  wUl  be  welcomed  in  their  new 
and  attractive  dress  by  many  old  readers  and  numerous  new  ones,  for 
among  his  productions  may  be  found  many  charming  verses. 

The  poet  Tennyson  is  building  for  himself  "  a  lordly  pleasure-house," 
as  the  man  who  is  making  four  thousand  pounds  a  year  by  his  verses 
can  well  afford  to  do.  He  has  cleared  some  fine  forest-land  on  the  Sur- 
rey hUls,  and  is  erecting  there  a  spacious  dwelling,  surrounded  by  ex- 
tensive grounds. 


THE  worst  of  the  great  epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  Black 
Death.  This  celebrated  plague,  standing  alone  in  its  colossal  horror, 
originated  ia  China,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Its 
accompaniments  were  ghastly  and  terrific  in  the  last  degree.  It  overran 
three-quarters  of  the  globe,  and  swept  off  a  hundred  millions  of  human 
beings.  Twenty-five  millions  perished  under  its  stroke  in  Europe. 
During  its  prevalence  a  pestilential  gale  blew  over  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
beneath  which  the  inhabitants  instantly  fell  dead  in  hundreds,  as  if 
death  had  opened  a  forge  in  the  air  and  blasted  them  with  fire.  In  the 
city  of  Venice,  over  a  hundred  thousand  died  in  a  few  months.    Fifty 
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thousand  victims  in  London  were  buried  together,  indiscriminately,  in 
one  enormous  pit.  Such  universal  terror  went  a1>road  that  all  ties  were 
broken,  all  motives  loosened.  Here  the  most  brutal  debauchery  ran 
riot.  There  seclusion,  denial,  and  superstitious  rites  were  seen.  The 
ground  rocked  beneath  the  tread  of  armies  of  the  flagellants,  scourging 
their  backs  with  bloody  whips,  and  striking  cliff,  wall,  and  sky,  with 
the  chorus  of  their  Judgment  Hymn.  The  monks,  partaking  of  the 
general  fright,  closed  their  gates  and  betook  themselves  to  prayerg  and 
masses.  All  classes  of  people  carried  their  treasures,  money,  and  pre- 
cious vessels,  and  threw  them  in  heaps  over  the  walls  of  the  monasteries 
as  deprecatory  offerings  to  religion. — W.  R.  Alger. 

The  beautiful  point-lace  madfe  at  Honiton,  in  Devonshire,  England, 
has  long  been  famous,  but  its  manufactiire  is  not  now  confined  to  the 
town  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  but  e.xtends  over  a  great  part  of  the 


Honiton  Lace  Worker 

country,  especially  along  the  eastern  and  a  part  of  the  southern  coast. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  the  lace-manufacturers  of  Honi- 
ton employed  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  women  and  children  in 
the  town  and  neighboring  villages.  But  the  introduction  of  the  bobbi- 
net  machinery,  about  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  greatly  injured  the  trade, 
though  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  lace-making  in  the  whole 
county  is  still  estimated  at  from  seven  to  eight  thousand.  It  is  a  kind 
of  household  manufacture,  carried  on  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  an3 
not  in  large  factories.  Honiton  lace  is  pjoduced  by  fl.xing  a  "  pricking," 
viz.,  a  perforated  pattern  of  card-board,  or  parchment,  upon  a  cushion 
called  a  "  pillow."  Pins  are  then  inserted  into  the  perforations  of  the 
pattern  ;  next  we  have  a  number  of  little  bobbins,  or  spindles,  techni- 
cally "  sticks,"  upon  which  is  wound  the  fine  thread  for  making  the 
work.  The.«e  are  tlu-own  under  and  over  one  another  among  tlie  pins, 
in  various  directions,  so  as  to  twist  or  interweave  the  requisite  pattern. 


This  is  a  brief  description  of  th6  process ;  more  minute  details  would 
only  confuse,  without  making  the  matter  more  intelligible.  Honiton 
lace  has  lately  obtained  a  new  celebrity  in  England,  having  been  much 
used  by  her  present  majesty  and  the  various  members  of  the  roval  fam- 
ily, and  by  leaders  of  fashion  in  dress. 

A  philanthropic  naturaUst,  Mr.  Higford  Burr,  who  resides  in  a  beau- 
tiful park  at  Aldermaston,  near  Reading,  England,  offers  his  grounds  as 
an  asylum  to  English  snakes,  and  requests  people  to  send  him  snak'es'- 
eggs  and  live  snakes  in  any  quantity.  He  says  that  a  snake,  huntin<'  for 
frogs  along  the  margin  of  a  still  pond  in  the  hot,  noonday  sun,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  sights  that  a  naturalist  cau  witness.  Pe'rhaps  lie 
would  like  to  receive  a  few  American  rattlesnakes,  copperheads  and 
moccasins,  to  give  variety  to  his  collection.  If  our  readers  happen  to 
have  any  live  snakes  that  they  wish  to  part  with,  they  can  send  them  to 
Mr.  Higford  Burr. 

M.  Costa,  an  engineer  in  the  pope's  service,  has  submitted  to  his  su- 
periors a  project  for  improving  the  course  of  the  Tiber,  with  a  view  to 
reestablish,  at  Ostia,  the  ancient  port  of  Rome,  which  has  at  last  re- 
ceived the  necessary  sanction.  The  ancient  port  was  founded  by  Ancus 
Martins,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome,  and  was  used  -n-ithout  interruption 
until  the  year  1612  a.  d.,  in  the  reign  of  Paul  V.,  after  which  time  it 
suffered  from  neglect,  and  became  choked  up.  The  author  of  the  pro- 
ject has  begun  operations,  and  hopes  to  carry  them  out  successfully 
within  the  lifetime  of  the  present  pontiff,  when  the  once  famous  port 
will  again  be  opened  to  ships  and  commerce. 
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A    VISIT    TO    OLD    YALE 


THERE  is  nothing  in  the  external  appearance  of  "  Old  Tale,"  as 
the  stranger  looks  upon  the  long  and  dingy  row  of  plain  brick 
buildings,  to  correspond  with  the  national  reputation  of  the  college, 
or  with  the  culture  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  come  from  a  four- 
years'  residence  within  the  academic  walls.  Even  the  best  and  newest 
buildings  are  placed  almost  out  of  sight  in  the  rear  of  the  line  of  bar- 
racks, so  that  they  seem  to  be  peeping  through  the  intervals,  as  Ik 
Marvel  once  expressed  it,  as  glimpses  of  better  things  to  come.     Plain 


This  sentiment  very  naturally  occurs  to  those  who  love  the  associa- 
tions of  the  past,  the  ivy  clinging  to  the  oak,  the  mosses  from 
the  old  manse,  the  inscriptions  deciphered  by  a  plodding  anti- 
quary. "  Old  wine,  old  books,  old  friends,"  are  better  than  the 
new ;  but  old  clothes,  which  the  children  have  outgrown,  what 
shall  be  done  with  them?  Would  even  Mr.  Sartor  Kesartus  keep 
them  ? 

The  best  position  from  which  to  see  a  considerable  number  of  the 
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as  the  buildings  are,  they  have  two  merits— they  are  historic,  and 
they  are  true,  as  true  as  Ruskin  would  have  them,  to  the  poverty 
of  the  olden  time  and  the  unpretentious  character  of  the  early 
builders. 

"  Are  you  going  to  remove  the  college  ?  "  said  a  well-known  gentle- 
man of  taste  to  one  of  the  professors,  last  winter.  "  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful," was  the  answer.  "  Are  you  going  to  pull  down  this  historic  line 
of  buildings  ?  "  "  Probably,"  replied  the  college  officer. '  "  I  am  sorry 
for  it,"  said  the  stranger  ;  "  these  buildings  have  the  merits  of  age  and 
of  fitness,  and  they  have  the  adornments  of  lawn  and  shade-trees.  I 
should   be   sorry  to  see   them  give'  place  to  something  modem." 


college  buildings,  is  one  which  no  artist  has  chosen,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  till  "  Our  Own  "  selected  it,  a  few  weeks  since.  The  view  is 
represented  in  our  first  sketch,  taken  from  Elm  Street,  looking  south, 
and  showing,  on  the  left,  the  oldest  line  of  buildings  ;  on  the  right,  the 
newest  hitherto  erected,  and,  between  them,  the  intermediate.  Cot- 
responding  with  these  three  lines,  some  future  antiquary,  who  exam- 
ines the  archaeology  of  this  architectural  group,  may  point  out,  on  the 
one  side,  the  earliest  "  Age  of  Brick,"  then  the  media;val  "  Age  of 
Stucco,"  then  the  modern  "  Age  of  Freestone."  He  may  also  get 
traces  of  a  prehistoric  "  Age  of  Wood,"  exemplified  by  a  still  older 
building  than  any  now  standing — the  only  one  of  the  principal  college 
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biiifclings  pulled  do^vn  during  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  which  | 
is  the  period  during  which  the  "Collegiate  School  of  Connecticut" 
has  been  located  in  New  Haven. 

The  common  view  of  the  college  buildings  is  that  which  is  given 
in  our  second  sketch.  It  is  taken  from  the  corner  where  stands  the 
New-Haven  Hotel — from  whose  balconies  so  many  strangers  have 
watched  the  long  procession  of  students  emerging  from  the  Cliapel  on 
a  bright  morning  in  "  Presentation  Week,"  or  have  followed  the  line 
of  graduates  on  Commencement-morning  from  the  College  Square  to 
the  First  Church,  or  from  whose  chambers  they  may  possibly  have 
been  aroused  by  a  stirring  chorus  :  "  It's  a  way  we  have  at  Old  Yale, 
sir  ; "  "  Alma  Mater,  Alma  Mater,  heaven's  blessings  attend  her ! " 
or  that  still  more  classic  song  which  Richard  Willis,  the  musical 
brother  of  the  poet,  introduced  from  Germany :  "  Gaudeamus  igitur, 
juvenes  dura  eumus." 

Standing  on  this  corner,  it  is  easy  to  recall  the  primitive  settle- 
ment of  New  Haven.  Two  squares  toward  the  south,  stood  the  famous 
oak  beneath  which  John  Davenport,  an  Oxford  graduate,  in  fact  the 
earliest  founder  of  Yale  College,  preached  his  sermon  on  the  tempta- 
tions in  the  wilderness,  to  a  feeble  company  of  colonists  in  the  year 
1638,  the  very  year  when  Harvard  was  begun.  Directly  in  front  of 
the  hotel  is  "the  Green,"  with  its  three  churches,  and  the  State-house, 
and  its  more  precions  arcade  of  elms,  a  leafy  cathedral — grown,  not 
built.  The  three  buildings  nearest  to  the  comer,  and  most  distinctly 
seen  in  our  sketch,  are  almost  "the  beginnings"  of  Yale  College— 
the  one  earlier  structure,  which  stood  between  it  and  the  street,  hav- 
ing Ijeen  pulled  down  in  1782. 

This  corner  is  a  point  which  well  recalls  the  college  notions  of 
1700,  "  Old  Yale,"  like  still  older  Harvard,  was  built  on  an  Eng- 
lish rather  than  a  Continental  model.  The  fathers  of  New  England 
were  many  of  them  graduates  of  0.xford,  and  still  more  were  from 
Cambridge,  and,  naturally  enough,  the  seed  they  planted  was  from 
English  oaks.  The  college  was  to  be  a  home  for  students — not  a 
mere  place  to  hear  lectures.  It  included,  according  to  the  early  notions, 
"not  yet  wholly  given  up,  a  lodging-hall  with  chambers  and  studies  for 
the  students  (a  "dormitory,"  in  the  sleepy  parlance  of  these  days) ; 
another  hall,  with  a  kitchen  attached,  in  which  should  be  prepared  and 
served  the  family  meal ;    a  chapel,  where  family  prayers   should  be 


daily  attended,  and  in  whose 
upper  story  the  college- 
books  ami  apparatus  might 
be  kept ;  and,  finally,  a  plain 
house  for  the  father  of  the 
family,  the  "Rector,"  who 
was  treated  with  more  than 
filial  deference — at  least  in 
his  presence.  Professors 
were  not  much  thought  of 
then  ;  they  are  a  modern  in- 
novation ;  but  tutors,  wall 
ofiScers,  residing  with  the 
students,  were  the  aids  of 
tlie  rector  in  government 
and  instruction. 

If  the    walls    of   these 
old   buildings  could  speak, 
what  tales  they  could  tell  of 
hard  thought  and  study  ;  of 
youthful  enthusiasm  and  am- 
bition ;  of   deep   reflections 
on  the  grave  questions  of 
the  soul ;    of   poetical    fan- 
cies ;  of  life-long  friendships 
here  begun ;    of  thanksgiv- 
ing-frolics   and   songs   and 
jokes  ;  of  unexpected  inter- 
ruptions   from    the    tutors  ; 
of    sickn(jss,  and    welcome 
visitors    from    home,    with 
now   and  then   a  call  from 
some  fair  Beatrice ;  of  alarm, 
from  the   British   invaders, 
in  1779;   of  sieges,  in  the 
war  of  "  Town  versus  Gown ;" 
of  illuminations,  in  honor  of  a  new  accession  to  the  presidency ;  of  hopes 
and  fears ;  of  solid  purposes  and  foundations ;  of.  kind  instructions 
and  enduring  counsels  !     Stories  of  Kent  and  Calhoun  and  Jeremiah 
Mason,  of  Roger  Sherman  and  James  Hillhouse,  of  Professors  Silli- 
■man  and  Kingsley,  of  the  poets  Percival  and  N.  P.  Willis,  are  afloat  in 
the  rooms  which  they  frequented  while  students  here ;  and  the  old 
chapel,  now  named  the  Athenajum,  where  the  Freshmen  recite,  might 
feeho  a  telling  sermon  of  eloquent  Dr.  Dwight,  or  an  academic  harangue 
of  polyglot  Dr.  Stiles. 

In  the  rear  of  the  front  row  of  buildings  still  stands  the  original 
dining-hall  and  kitchen,  and,  although  under  modern  chemical  manipu- 
lations, the  old-fashioned  dishes  are  no  longer  prepared,  it  requires  no 
effort  of  the  imagination  to  repeople  the  room  with  a  hungry  crowd  of 
students,  or  to  hear  the  murmurs  of  an  incipient  rebellion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  rancid  butter,  or  to  think  of  the  students  as  scattered  in  their 
homes  for  want  of  provisions  in  a  year  of  scarcity,  consequent  upon 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

Long  will  it  be  before  the  new  buildings,  soon  to  be  constructed, 
become  so  redolent  with  delightful  reminiscences  as  these  cradles  of 
learning — nostra  dodrino!  incunabula. 

Walking  from  the  New-Haven  Hotel  to  the  north  end  of  the 
square,  in  front  of  the  long  line  of  eight  buildings,  which  face  the  pub- 
lic green,  we  soon  come  to  the  signs  of  reconstruction  in  Yale  College. 
When  our  third  sketch  was  taken,  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  the  corner  of 
Elm  and  College  Streets,  the  ground  had  just  been  broken  for  "  Far- 
nam  Hall,"  a  large  and  handsome  structure,  to  be  put  up  chiefly  at  the 
cost  of  a  wealthy  gentleman  from  Chicago — a  modern  lodging-hall  for 
the  students.  The  building  is  rapidly  to  be  carried  forward,  and  is 
likely  to  be  the  first  of  a  new  line  of  dormitories  standing  between  the 
old  buildings  and  the  street.  It  covers  a  part  of  the  site  where  the 
president's  house  used  to  stand,  an4  also  marks  for  future  college 
rhymesters  the  site  of  a  "  sister  institution,"  the  once  famous  board- 
ing-school for  girls  of  the  Rev.  Claudius  Herrick. 

To  the  west  of  the  brick  row  of  buildings  are  the  two  stuccoed 
halls  before  mentioned,  one  of  which  was  built  as  a  monumental  gal- 
lery to  receive  the  well-known  historical  paintings  of  Colonel  John 
Trumbull,  "  friend  and  aide  of  Washington,"  and  the  other  of  which  is 
still  the  repository  of  the  college  cabinet  of  minerals,  fossils,  shells,  and 
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other  specimens,  whiqh  await  a  more  secure  and  spacious  home  in 
the  "  Peabody  Museum,"  founded  by  the  great  philanthropist  of  our 
day. 

Still  farther  to  the  west  are  three  stone  buildings,  comparatively 
new,  the  Library,  the  Graduates'  Hall,  and  the  Art  School.  The  door 
of  the  Graduates'  Hall  is  distinctly  seen  in  our  first  sketch,  and  beyond 
it  is  the  Library. 

Graduates'  Hall  is  associated,  in  these  later  days,  with  some  of 
the  most  serious  and  some  of  the  joUiest  of  college  gatherings.  Here 
is  the  ordeal  through  which  sub-freshmen  are  admitted  to  member- 
ship in  the  fraternity  of  Talensians  ;  here  are  held  the  annual  written 
examinations,  which  decide  for  better  or  worse  the  fate  of  so  many  aspi- 
rants for  literary  honors ;  here  the  faculty  dine  the  graduating  class  on 
Presentation  day ;  here  are  held  the  alumni  meetings,  which  are  the 
liveliest  gatherings  of  Commencement  week ;  here  Thanksgiving-jubi- 
lees take  place,  and,  in  the  upper  halls,  the  regular  receptions  of  those 
once  brilliant  but  now  decayed  old  ladies,  Linonia  and  the  Brothers' 
Society.  Looking  down  on  all  the  motley  assemblies  of  the  great 
dining-hall  are  scores  of  portraits  of  departed  worthies,  officers  and 
graduates  of  Yale  College,  from  Rev.  John  Davenport,  "  the  founder 
before  the  foundation,"  down  to  those  whose  deaths  are  among  the 
recent  losses  for  which  the  college  mourns. 

The  College  Library,  though  not  as  large  a  collection  of  books 
as  eight  or  nine  other  libraries  in  the  country,  and  though  far  behind  the 
actual  necessities  of  the  college,  is  a  choice  and  comprehensive  reposi- 
tory of  ancient  and  modern  literature.  Here  are  books  which  Bishop 
Berkeley  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  many  other  illustrious  English- 
men, gave  to  the  college  in  its  infancy,  shelves  upon  shelves  of  early 
American  and  New-England  tracts,  costly  illustrated  works,  long  series 
of  academic  transactions  and  scientific  journals— all  grouped  by  sub- 
jects, and  freely  accessible,  five  hours  in  the  day,  to  officers  and  stu- 
dents. Now  and  then,  a  special  gift  helps  to  complete  some  depart- 
ment before  neglected.  Quite  recently,  a  generous  Sum  has  been  given 
for  books  in  comparative  philology  ;  a  few  years  ago,  a  well-known 
physician  in  New  York  filled  up  the  alcoves  of  modem  European  Ut- 
erature  with  several  hundred  new  books ; 
and  thus,  while  the  library  does  not  grow 
as  symmetricalfy  as  it  might,  it  is  still  stead- 
ily improving,  and  is  a  fountain  of  "  sweet- 
ness and  light,"  to  use  Matthew  Arnold's 
phrase,  for  all  the  college  circle. 

The  Art  School,  which  stands  a  little 
south  of  the  Library,  is  well  represented  by 
our  fourth  cut.  It  is  the  newest  and  the 
most  substantial  and  costly  structure  yet 
built  for  the  college,  and  was  built  under 
the  personal  oversight  of  the  donor,  Mr. 
A.  R.  Street,  of  New  Haven,  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  in  1866.  In  the  basement 
are  halls  appropriated  to  the  exhibition  of 
casts  from  antique  reliefs  and  statuary, 
in  the  purchase  of  which  a  good  begin- 
ning has  been  r-ide.  On  the  fijst  floor  are 
the  studios  and  halls  of  instruction.  The 
second  story  contains  the  principal  galleries 
for  the  exhibition  of  paintings.  Here  may 
.  now  be  seen  the  examples  of  old  Italian 
masters,  brought'  together  by  Mr.  James 
Jackson  Jarves,  a  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive illustration  of  the  rise  of  modern 
painting  in  Italy,  and,  in  an  adjacent  hall, 
some  works  of  Smybert,  Stuart,  Trumbull, 
Allston,  and  other  early  American  paintings 
belonging  to  Yale  College,  and  such  other 
modern  pictures  as  have  been  deposited 
here  by  the  owners. 

Outside  of  the  College  Square  are  sev- 
eral other  buildings  which  belong  to  the 
university.  Among  the  most  important  of 
these  is  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  a 
large  and  convenient  hall,  where  a  college  of 
science  is  established,  having  now  more  than 
one  hundred  and  forty  students.  A  recent 
writer  has  referred  to  the  growth  of  this 
school    as  evidence   of   "the    nineteenth 


century  in  Yale  College."  Here  it  is  that  the  principles  are  taught 
which  lie  at  the  basis  oi  many  of  the  modern  professions.  The  engi- 
neer, the  chemist,  the  miner,  the  agriculturist,  the  explorer,  the  natu- 
ralist, are  all  trained  for  their  appropriate  work. 
.,  While  the  new  is  encouraged,  the  old  ia  not  forgotten  at  New 
Haven.  A  new  and  costly  building,  now  in  process  of  erection,  for 
the  Yale  Divinity  School,  is  situated  directly  north  of  the  College 
Green^  on  the  corner  of  Elm  and  College  Streets.  Its  length  on  Col- 
lege^ ^treet  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet,  and  its  width  aver- 
ages forty-five  feet.  Its  front  and  its  main  entrance  are  on  Elm  Street. 
The' main  part  of  the  edifice  is  three  stories  in  height,  and  the  two 
wings  which  it  connects  rise  a  story  higher,  the  whole  being  sur- 
mounted by  a  French  roof,  forming  an  additional  stOBy  over  the  entire 
building.  One  characteristic  feature  is  the  truncated,  or  cut-ofij  cor- 
ner at  the  junction  of  College  and  Elm  Streets,  fonning  a  sort  of 
oriel  window,  which  is  carried  up  to  the  top,  and  terminates  in  a  steep- 
pitched,  Ornamental  roof.  The  style  of  the  building  may  be  generally 
described  as  modern  French  Gothic  adapted  to  academic  uses.  Its 
material  is  red  brick,  variegated  and  ornamented  with  Nova-Scotia 
stone,  and  black-brick  trimmings  about  the  doors  and  windows.  The 
brick  is  laid  in  black  mortar. 

On  the  lower  floor,  a  long  and  weU-Kghted  hall,  with  pointed  arches, 
runs  along  the  western  side  of  the  building,  and  opens  into  the  library 
and  into  three  spacious  lecture-rooms.  This  story  is  eighteen  feet  in 
height.  There  is  a  staircase  at  each  end  of  the  hall.  The  remainder 
of  the  building  is  devoted  to  stndy-rooma  and  bedrooms  of  students. 
There  is  a  fireplace  in  each  room,  and  a  window  in  each  bedroom.  The 
building  will  accommodate,  upward  of  sixty  students.  Most  of  the 
rooms  are  single  rooms.  It  will  be  heated  by  steam.  Every  story  is 
furnished  with  bath-rooms,  and  gas  is  carried  into  every  apartment. 
It  is  proposed,  at  a  future  day,  to  build  a  small  chapel,  which  will  con- 
tribute much  to  the  beauty  and  completeness  of  the  fa9ade,  or  main 
front,  of  the  building  on  Elm  Street,  The  architect  is  Mr.  Richard  M. 
Hunt,  of  New  York. 

Perhaps  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  "  the  bricks  and  mortar  "  of 
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Yale  College.  If  so,  it  is  because  it  is  so  much  easier  to  point  out  the 
visible  habitation  of  the  college  than  it  is  to  introduce  the  reader  to 
the  intangible  and  invisible  spirit  of  academic  society  which  penetrates 
like  the  atmosphere  each  hall  and  chamber.  Every  student  feels  this 
inspiration.  Freshmen  are  conscious  of  it  when  they  first  join  the 
brotherhood,  and  men  of  eighty  and  ninety  years  of  age,  returning  to 
the  scenes  of  their  youthful  culture,  become  rejuvenated  in  their  grate- 
ful recollections  of  college  days.  Professor  Kingsley  used  to  say  that 
he  thought  the  students  of  Yale  College  learned  as  much  from  one  an- 
other as  they  did  from  their  teachers.  Almost  every  graduate,  without 
any  disparagement  to  the  instructors,  would  certainly  acknowledge 
that  the  contests  of  the  class-room,  the  chat  of  the  clubs,  the  debates 
of  the  literary  societies,  the  rivalries  of  ball  and  boat,  the  familiar  and 
good-natured  criticism  of  classmates,  the  unfolding  of  one's  inmost 
aspirations  to  familiar  and  sympathizing  friends — all  this  is  a  great 
part  of  education  at  Yale  College.  The  large  number  of  students  here 
assembled  from  widely-scattered  homes ;  the  absolute  democracy  of 
college-life,  where  merit,  and  not  money,  is  the  standard  of  honor ; 
the  well-balanced  influences  of  city  and  country  ;  the  long  historical 
records  of  the  college  ;  the  various  university  inQuences  in  museums, 
collections,  libraries,  and  students  of  manifold  departments  of  learn- 
ing ;  the  frequent  visits  of  famous  men  of  letters— all  these  combine 
to  bind  the  graduates  of  Yale  College  as  a  brotherhood,  in  which  there 
may  be,  indeed,  some  unworthy  members,  but  in  which  the  predomi- 
nant sentiment  is  a  hatred  of  sham,  a  love  of  learning,  a  belief  in  re- 
ligion, and  a  devotion  to  the  republic-fearless,  permanent,  and  con- 
tagious. 


THE    WOMAN     OF    BUSINESS. 

A  NOVEL. 

BY   THE    AUTHOR    OF    "  THE    DACHELOR    OF   THE    ALBANY." 

CHAPTER  XXXVTII.-rN  WHICH  MBS.  ROWLEY  TRANSACTS  IMPOR- 
TANT BUSINESS  IN  PARIS;  PEOPLE  GO  TO  LOGGERHEADS 
ABOUT  OTHER  PEOPLE'S  AFFAIRS;  JIRS.  UPJOHN  TAKES  A 
LIVELY  INTEREST  IN  JfR.  ARNAUD;  AND  MRS.  ROWLEY  RE- 
APPEARS IN  THE  PENINSULA. 

While  all  these  things  were  doing  at  Foxden,  there  had  been  but 
Uttle  correspondence  between  the  widow  and  her  friends  in  England, 
except  with  Mr.  Cosie  and  Arnaud.  To  Mr.  Cosie  she  wrote  often,  and 
he  best  knew  what  irons  she  had  in  the  fire.     Had  Mrs.  Upjohn  been 


more  sagacious,  or  had  she  not  been  too  much  engrossed  with  her 
viscount  and  her  festivities,  she  might  have  known  better  than  she 
did  all  that  was  going  on. 

Mr.  Cosie  had  actually  been  with  Mrs.  Rowley  in  Paris. 

Said  Susan  Rowley  one  night  to  her  sister  as  they  were  going  to 
bed— 

"  Fanny,  my  dear,  mamma  is  meditating  something  important,  as 
sure  as  a  gun." 

Susan  always  knew  Mrs.  Rowley  better  than  her  sister,  though 
she  did  not  love  her  better ;  but  Susan  was  more  acute  and  observant. 

"  Oh,"  replied  Fanny,  "  I  dare  say  she  is  only  thinking  of  making 
Mr.  Arnaud  more  comfortable  on  his  desert  island." 

"  She  has  something  more  on  her  mind  than  that,  Pm  positive," 
said  Susan.  "  She  has  sent  for  Mr.  Cosie  to  have  a  grand  palaver  with 
him.     She  expects  him  here  to-morrow." 

Susan  was  Yight. 

Old  Cosie  arrived  the  next  day,  obedient  to  his  summons,  and  Mrs. 
Rowley  was  immediately  closeted  with  him,  looking  as  practical  and 
enterprising  as  ever  she  looked  in  her  life.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
buffet  Fortune  had  given  her  had  neither  crushed  her  spirit  nor 
quenched  her  speculative  fire. 

"  The  f^irming  is  going  on  pretty  well,"  she  began,  "  eh,  Mr. 
Cosie?  " 

"  Xothing  can  be  doing  better,  madam — crops  flourishing,  cows 
calving,  bullocks  heavy,  lambs  brisk." 

"  That's  all  right ;  now  tell  me,  Mr.  Cosie,  has  any  thing  else  oc- 
curred to  you  that  I  could  do  with  a  little  money,  which,  poor  as  I  am, 
is  burning  my'pockets,  or  lying  idle  in  the  Three  per  Cents  ?  Of  course 
during  my  married  life  I  was  able  to  economize  something  out  of  the 
income  of  my  own  small  property." 

Cosie  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  question.  He  never  dreamed  of 
Mrs.  Rowley  embarking  in  new  ventures  in  the  present  tickUsh  position 
of  her  affairs  ;  in  short,  he  looked  amusingly  dumfounded,  and  when 
he  recovered  his  tongue  he  knew  not  what  to  reply. 

"Really,  madam— upon  my  word— I'm  sure  I  don't  know;  you 
take  me  by  surprise — nothing  does  occur  to  me  just  at  the  present 
moment." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Cosie,"  said  the  widow,  diverted  by  his  perplexity,  but 
making  no  remark  on  it,  "  something  has  occurred  to  me.     There  is  a 
vein  of  copper  on  the  property,  is  there  not  ?  " 
.    Cosie  assented. 

"  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  not  work  it  a  little,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  only  know  one,"  replied  Cosie,  with  a  smile ;  "  it's  just  this,  you 
will  have  Mr.  Marjoram  down  on  you." 
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"  Pooh,  pooh,  we  can't  mind  Mr.  Marjoram,  you  know ;  he  never 
speculated  in  his  hfe,  I  suppose,  unless  it  was  in  Dutch  tulips.  The 
fact  is,  Mr.  Cosie,  as  I  am  doing  well  aboveground  I  am  bent  on 
doing  something  underground  also ;  I  really  can't  afford  to  be  too 
prudent.  In  short,  we  must  get  some  of  that  copper  up  to  the  sur- 
face. This  Cornish  soil  of  ours  is. something  like  your  turtle-soup 
— the  best  things  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  tureen ;  eh,  Mr.  Ex- 
Sheriff  ? " 

"  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  that,"  said  Cosie,  laughing  at  the 
simile  he  so  well  understood  ;  "  really,  madam,  I  don't  see  why  we 
should  not  look  after  the  copper,  now  you  mention  it,  particularly  as 
a  shaft  was  sunk  years  ago,  and  some  buildings  erected,  though  nothing 
was  done." 

"  So  much  the  better ;  it  seems  to  me  a  very  fair  investment  for  a 
couple  of  thousands.  You  see  how  I  am  situated ;  I  might  retrench 
my  expenditure,  but  if  I  do  I  lessen  my  influence  and  usefulness ; 
on  the  other  hand,  by  increasing  my  revenue,  I  hope  to  extend 
both." 

Mr.  Cosie  returned  to  his  hotel  as  ruminative  as  one  of  his  own  oxen. 
Mrs.  Rowley  well  knew  that  he  was  almost  as  great  a  speculator  as 
herself.  In  fact,  after  very  short  reflection,  he  not  only  determined  to 
invest  the  same  sum  as  the  widow  in  the  mining,  but  when  he  saw  her 
again  the  next  day  he  had  a  proposition  of  his  own  to  make. 

"  I  wonder,  madam,"  he  said,  "  it  did  not  occur  to  me  yesterday, 
but  something  might  be  done  in  the  brewing  line  at  Oakham,  with 
no  great  outlay  of  capital.  Some  friends  of  mine  have  been  talking 
of  it." 

"  Brewing !  Why,  Mr.  Marjoram  will  be  for  putting  me  in  St. 
Luke's  !*' 

"  That  he  will,  ma'am,  for  certain." 

"  Ton  think  I  ought  to  brave  that — well  how  much  would  it  take  to 
start  the  brewery  ?  " 

"  Two  or  three  thousands ;  but  I  would  not  have  you  inveSt  more 
than  one." 

"  Come,  go  for  the  brewery — I'll  risk  a  thousand  on  it.  As  you 
back  my  proposal,  it's  only  fair  that  I  should  back  yours.  But  don't 
meddle  with  the  brewing  yourself  for  I  want  you  to  be  a  magistrate, 
and  they  don't  put  brewers  into  the  commission.  You  have  been 
made  a  D.  L.,  I  hear." 

"  I  declined  it,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Cosie. 

"  You  were  quite  right,"  said  the  widow;  "  it  is  only  a  feather, 
but  you  will  be  very  useful  in  the  magistracy." 

Mr.  Cosie  went  home  a  happy  man,  for  neither  his  own  farming 
nor  Mrs.  Rowley's  satisfied  half  his  ardor  for  enterprise,  or  occupied 
half  his  time. 

Not  a  word,  that  whole  day,  did  Mrs.  Rowley  say  to  her  daughters 
about  either  the  copper  or  the  ale. 

Said  Susan  again  to  Fanny,^in  the  same  sisterly  council,  held,  liki! 
the  court  of  Areopagus,  in  the  dark,  with  only  a  few  feet  between 
their  couches :  •  ■  ' 

"I  take  it  very  ill  of  mamma,  to  be  so  mysterious  about  her  de- 
signs." ' 
"  It  is  a  great  shame  for  her,"  said  Fanny,  "  but  if  she  is  speculate 
ing,  perhaps  she  is  afraid  of  our  following  her  example." 

"  And  why  should  we  not  ?  We  have  more  to  risk  now  than  sh  e 
has,  and  might  hazard  something  with  less  imprudence." 

"  I  don't  know,  Susan — I  don't  understand  those  things.  I  always 
think  mamma  must  be  right."  ' 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  take  it  ill,  I  can  tell  you,  and  I  feel  so  vindicti-ve 

that  I  think  we  ought  to  be  even  with  her."  I 

"  Susan,  what  can  you  mean  ?  you  are  shocking  to-night."  ; 

"  Why  shouldn't  you  and  I  club  together,  and  put  the  old  house  cln 

her  little  property  into  habitable  order,  or  part  of  it,  all  with  our  owtii 

money  ?  "  I 

"And  let  her  know  nothing  about  it !   Oh,  Susan,  what  a  charming 

plan  !     I  must  kiss  youfor  thinking  of  it — we'll  do  it,  we'll  do  it.'? 

Fanny  sat  up  in  her  bed,  and  clapped  her  hands.  ' 

"  I  thought  of  it,"  said  Susan,  "  before  Mr.  Cosie  went,  but  if  I  hacji 

seen  him  privately,  mamma  might  have  suspected  something — we'll) 

write  to  him  at  once,  and  bind  him  to  secrecy."  j 

Such  were  the  circumstances  in  which  the  restoration  of  the  Mano  ir 

House  was  resolved  on.  Mr.  Cosie  was  instructed  to  be  as  expeditioufe 

as  possible,  and  as  silent  as  the  grave. 

As  to  returning  to  England,  Mrs.  Rowley  had  not  yet  even  spoken 


of  it,  when  these  conversations  took  place.  She  did  not  think  Fanny's 
health  confirmed  enough  yet  for  travelling.  Even  after  she  first  talked 
of  it  seriously,  some  time  elapsed  before  the  step  was  decided  on. 
Thus  it  happened  that  rumor  went  before  her  as  usual,  and  people  were 
discussing  her  objects  in  coming  home,  while  she  was  still  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel. 

Her  lawyers,  who  knew  every  thing  from  Mr.  Cosie  (who  kept  the 
counsels  of  the  young  ladies  better  than  he  did  their  mother's),  took 
opposite  views  of  the  proper  line  of  conduct  for  her  to  pursue  in  the 
present  state  of  her  affairs.  The  cautious  Mr.  Marjoram  thought  the 
widow  ought  to  live  quietly  and  economically  in  some  cheap  place  on 
the  Continent,  until  her  affairs  took  some  favorable  turn. 

"  She  is  much  too  active  for  such  a  life  as  that,"  said  Alexander. 

"  She  is  too  active,"  said  his  partner. 

"  She  can't  be  idle,"  said  Alexander. 

"  She  can't  be  quiet,  that's  it ;  she  will  just  make  a  mess  of  it." 

"  She  is  quite  right,  in  my  judgment,  to  make  the  most  of  what 
she  has  left,"  said  Alexander. 

"  She  is  more  likely  to  make  it  less." 

"  Never  fear,  she  is  too  sagacious  and  practical  for  that." 

"  Practical,"  cried  Marjoram,  "  she  is  as  great  a  projector  as  old 
Cosie ;  they  will  both  burn  their  fingers,  depend  on  it.  That  woman 
dabbles  in  the  funds,  I  have  no  doubt;  I  saw  Capel  Court  in  the  cor- 
ner of  her  eye." 

Alexander  laughed,  and  Marjoram  continued  :  "  Well,  I  only  know 
what  I  should  do  in  her  place ;  I  should  live  retired  on  half  my  in- 
come, and  put  by  for  the  rainy  day." 

" You  would  do  no  such  thing,"  said  Alexander.  "I  know  you 
better." 

"  What  would  I  do  then  ?  " 

"  Very  much  what  Mrs.  Rowley  seems  going  to  do ;  put  your 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  work  out  of  your  difficulties — just  as  you 
did  formerly  to  pull  me  out  of  the  mire,  where  I  should  probably  have 
stuck  to  this  day,  only  for  your  efforts.  Why  should  a  woman  be  less 
energetic,  with  the  same  stimulus  to  exertion  ?  " 

Marjoram  made  no  direct  reply  to  this,  but  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
resumed  his  pen,  and  only  said  he  was  afraid,  if  she  came  home,  she 
would  make  bad  worse. 

"  I  don't  say  it  is  all  her  fault,"  he  added ;  "  but  somehow  your 
Rowley  is  a  bone  of  contention  wherever  she  comes  or  wherever  her 
name  is  mentioned.  There  are  my  sisters,  who  have  not  had  a  quar- 
rel these  ten  years ;  they  had  a  regular  row  about  her  this  morn- 
ing." 

This  deplorable.but  brief  rupture  took  place  at  breakfast. 

Miss  Mary  thought  the  widow  was  right  to  come  home  and  fight 
her  own  battle.  Miss  Primula  (called  Prim  in  the  domestic  vernacu- 
lar) maintained  that  she  might  very  well  leave  her  battles  to  be  fought , 
by  her  friends. 

"  She  is  acting,  you  may  be  very  sure,"  said  Mary,  "  under  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's advice." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Prim  ;  "  and,  at  all  events,  she  would  do 
much  better  to  act  under  our  brother's,  who  is  older,  and  has  twice 
his  experience.  He  would  never  have  advised  her  to  lower  herself  by 
turning  brewer." 

"  I  see  nothing  lowering  in  it,"  said  sister  Mary.  "  Brewers  are 
often  very  great  people ;  there  are  brewers  in  Parliament,  and  I  have 
heard  my  brother  say  that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  once  a  brewer  him- 
self." 

''He  was  just  a  wicked  usurper,"  said  Prim.  "I  hope  Mrs.  Row- 
ley is  not  going  to  make  an  Oliver  Cromwell  of  herself,  either  in  Corn- 
wall or  elsewhere." 

"  And  pray.  Prim,  dear,  what  would  you  have  her  do  ?  " 

"  Lay  aside  her  conceit,  and  live  modestly  and  respectably  in  a 
boarding-house  at  two  or  three  guineas  a  week,  until  her  prospects  get 
better  ;  that's  what  I'd  have  her  do." 

"  The  notion  of  Mrs.  Rowley  in  a  boarding-house  !  Prim,  how  can 
you  ? — Mrs.  Rowley  in  a  boarding-house !  I  wonder  at  you ;  how  can 
you  talk  so  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she  is  too  proud,  T  suppose." 

"  Quiet,  girls,  quiet,"  said  Mr.  Marjoram,  in  his  rough,  good-natured 
voice,  glancing  at  the  disputants  over  the  Times,  which  he  was  read- 
ing, as  usual,  while  breakfast  was  preparing. 

"  Oh,  Prim,  you  know  she's  not  proud,  any  mor|  than  yourself,  al- 
though she  has  so  much  to  be  proud  of;   but  you've  turned  against 
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her,  just  because  she  indulges  now  and  then  in  a  little  innocent  specu- 
lation." , 

"  Innocent  speculation !  Don't  tell  me  ;  speculation's  gambling, 
and  you  know  it,  Mary,  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  Quiet,  girls  !  "  said  Marjoram  again. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mary,  "  I  know  no  such  thing." 

"  Well,  I  know,"  said  Primula ;  "  I  have  a  great  mind  to  un- 
christen  my  scarlet  carnation." 

"  I  suppose  you'll  christen  it  Mrs.  Upjohn." 

Marjoram  now  waxed  wroth,  and  threw  the  Times  down  on  the  floor ; 
'he  thought  it  full  time  to  interfere  with  vigor  to  put  an  end  to  the  al- 
tercation. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  no  more  of  this  ;  what's  Mrs.  Rowley  or  Mrs. 
Upjohn  to  either  of  you?  No  more  of  this,  you  pair  of  fools,  but 
give  me  my  tea  !  " 

In  a  moment  the  combatants  were  meek  as  mice.  Poor  Mary,  who 
was  tea-maker,  began  immediately,  in  great  trepidation,  to  pour  out 
her  brother's  cup ;  but  nothing  came  but  hot  water,  the  tea  itself  had 
been  forgotten  in  the  fervor  of  the  dispute. 

Need  it  be  said  that  before  Marjoram  went  to  town  that  morning 
the  two  good  old  girls  had  made  it  up  ?  He  left  them  gardening  to- 
gether with  the  perfect  unity  in  which  the\  had  passed  their  virtuous 
and  not  very  short  lives,  "  both  in  one  key  "  again,  and  that  key  was 
their  common  hope  that  when  all  was  right  and  the  proper  time  was 
come,  Alexander  would  marry  the  widow,  which  would  make  his  aged 
mother  the  happiest  old  lady  in  England.  The  subject  reminded  Mary 
that  one  of  her  carnations  was  still  without  a  name,  and  it  became 
the  Alexander  from  that  moment.  She  wrote  it  on  a  little  slip  of 
parchment,  bit  of  an  old  deed,  and  tied  it  with  an  end  of  red-tape 
round  the  stem  of  the  flower. 

There  was  a  particular  corner,  be  it  known,  in  their  brother's 
oflSce,  where  useless  documents  and  ends  of  tape  were  thrown  ex- 
pressly for  horticultural  purposes,  and  his  sisters  used  to  go  every 
now  and  then  and  carry  off  with  them  what  they  wanted.  It  was  a 
dangerous  practice  certainly,  in  case  any  paper  of  importance  should 
by  accident  get  thrown  among  the  refuse,  and  Alexander  had  often 
given  his  colleague  a  hint  on  the  subject.  There  is  always  some 
point  or  another,  where  the  wariest  of  men  is  not  enough  on  his 
guard. 

But  we  cannot  linger  now,  even  in  so  pretty  and  fragrant  a 
spot  as  Marjoram's  garden,  so  many  serious  matters  require  our  at- 
tention. 

And  yet  it  is  hard  to  tear  ourselves  away,  if  not  from  the  garden, 
at  least  from  the  gardeners,  the  little  contrasts  between  them  came 
out  so  quaintly  in  their  diiferent  ways  of  working.  The  quieter  and 
gentler  Mary  handled  the  flowers  so  tenderly,  as  if  they  had  been  her 
fellow-creatures  ;  she  was  incapable  of  forcing  any  thing,  even  a  straw- 
berry, and  she  tied  up  her  plants  when  they  drooped  or  struggled  with 
as  much  delicacy  as  if  their  stalks  had  feeling  as  well  as  life.  Poor 
Prim  was  only  less  gentle  because  her  ailments  sometimes  ruflied  and 
soured  her,  though  Heaven  knows  it  was  not  much  ;  but  she  vented  it 
quite  unconsciously  on  her  carnations  and  chrysanthemums  ;  she  was 
cross  and  peevish  with  them,  and  sometimes  tied  them  up  as  tight  as 
if  she  intended  to  choke  them,  which  the  good  soul  would  hardly  have 
done  to  a  nettle  that  had  just  stung  her.  Mary  saw  it  all,  but  never 
made  a  remark  ;  only  when  Prim  went  to  another  part  of  the  garden, 
Mary  would  stealthily  liberate  the  captive  stems,  like  Mercy  following 
in  the  steps  of  Justice. 

But  we  must  move  on. 

Mrs.  Rowley's  enemies  were  constantly  accusing  her  of  striking 
c(yu2>s,  taking  people  by  surprise,  and  making  what  they  called  sudden 
incursions,  or  raids,  but  in  truth  she  did  no  such  thing.  If,  when  she 
last  visited  Cornwall,  she  was  not  expected,  it  was  no  fault  of  hers ; 
for  she  had  announced  her  intention  to  her  brother-in-law,  only  he 
left  her  letter  unopened.  In  like  manner,  on  the  present  occasion, 
she  informed  her  friends  at  Oakham  that  she  was  coming  down,  and 
wjio  else  had  a  right  to  be  informed  ?  Was  she  to  have  written  to 
Mrs.  Upjohn  ?  That  lady  might  have  known  all  about  it  almost  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Cosie  himself,  only  that,  of  late,  nobody  ventured  to 
name  Mrs.  Rowley  in  her  presence.  It  was  the  talk  of  the  servants'- 
hall,  and  the  talk  of  her  very  guests  when  the  ladies  retired  after 
dinner.  Mr.  Bittern  would  have  blabbed  it  in  the  drawing-room  will- 
ingly enough,  but  Lord  Stromness  kept  him  quiet.  Lord  Stromness, 
who  was  a  shrewd,  observing  man,  had  not  been  long  at  Foxden  be- 


fore he  discovered,  like  Mr.  Bittern,  that  there  were  certain  topics- 
which  were  not  to  be  touched  on  either  in  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Upjohn  or  her  daughter.  In  fact,  he  observed  a  great  deal  more  in 
that  way  than  Mrs.  Upjohn  would  have  relished,  with  the  designs  she 
entertained. 

Not  being  prepared  for  the  blow,  she  felt  it  the  more  when  it 
came;  and  the  more,  too,  because  she  had  been  enjoying  a  fool's  para- 
dise in  convincing  herself  that  there  was  no  place  for  Mrs.  Rowley  in 
the  country.  Mr.  Pickford  it  was  who  brought  her  the  news.  Not 
only  was  Mrs.  Rowley  coming  to  a  certainty,  but  about  to  take  up  her 
residence  at  the  Meadows,  it  having  been  arranged  that  the  Cosies 
were  to  give  it  up  to  her,  and  remove  to  a  house  in  the  village. 
Nothing  was  uncertain  but  the  day.  Mrs.  Upjohn  had  sent  out  invi- 
tations for  a  dinner  on  that  day  week,  to  be  followed  by  a  dance  by 
moonlight.  Now  she  had  to  think  of  the  reception  to  be  given  to  her 
foe,  and  thinking  of  this  led  her  immediately  to  think  of  Amaud. 
There  was  nothing  Italian  either  in  his  complexion  or  the  cast  of  his 
features,  and  she  had  ascertained  without  much  trouble  that  he  had 
been  on  a  distant  foreign  mission,  and,  on  his  return,  had  been  sent 
to  the  islands  by  Mrs.  Rowley.  There  was,  therefore,  some  connec- 
tion between  them.  What  could  it  be  ?  Supposing  him  to  be  her 
brother,  which  the  likeness  to  her  father  indicated,  though  it  was  so- 
strange  that  he  should  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  yet  might  it  not  be- 
known  to  Mrs.  Rowley,  and,  being  the  crafty  woman  she  was,  with  so 
deep  an  interest  in  keeping  the  secret,  might  she  not  have  contrived 
his  exile  to  Africa  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  and,  when  that  plan  failed,, 
might  she  not  have  devised  his  present  employment,  out  of  the  reach 
of  all  communication  with  the  world,  as  the  next  best  way  of  dispos- 
ing of  him  ?  ( 

Oh,  if  this  suspicion  was  well-founded,  how  well-timed  the  dis- 
covery would  be  at  this  particular  moment !  What  a  dainty  dish  to 
set  before  the  wily  and  unscrupulous  widow  on  her  reappearance  in  the 
country ! 

After  Mrs.  Upjohn  had  brooded  on  all  this,  until  the  intensity  of 
wishing  almost  produced  belief,  overlooking  all  the  difiiculties  in  the 
way  of  the  conclusion  she  desired,  seeing  nothing  but  the  mischief  it 
seemed  pregnant  with,  and  not  l|^ving  the  capacity  (when  no  Mr. 
Leonard  was  at  her  elbow)  for  any  but  the  clumsiest  methods  of  effect- 
ing her  purposes,  she  resolved  to  employ  a  low  attorney  she  knew  in 
the  town,  brother  to  Mr.  Mallet,  the  disgraced  carpenter,  and  one  of 
Mrs.  Rowley's  bitterest  enemies,  to  pay  Arnaud  a  visit,  and  bring  the 
matter  to  the  point. 

This  respectable  limb  of  the  law,  whose  portrait  we  cannot  stop  to 
draw,  obeyed  her  summons,  wearing  his  best  black  suit,  with  more 
dispatch  than  he  usually  made  with  his  causes,  and  found  Mrs.  Upjohn 
waiting  impatiently  for  him. 

She  told  him  the  business  she  had  with  him  in  a  rigmarole  way, 
which,  however,  made  her  drift  sufficiently  plain. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  he  replied,  with  alacrity.  "  I  see  it  plain  as  a 
pike-staff;  this  meritorious  young  geu'leman  has  jist  been  kept  in 
total,  complete,  and  utter  ignorance  of  his  rights.  It  will  be  my  duty 
to  enlighten  him,  both  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  law  bearing, 
on  them,  as  Blackstone  observes  in  his  Comments.  That  done,  madam, 
I'll  jist  get  from  him  the  short  particulars  necessary  to  establish  his 
claims  to  the  property,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  and  the  rest  is  plain 
sailing — jist  the  ordinary  proceedings  which  you  may  leave  to  me,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  .Tohn  Thrustout." 

"  Just  so,  Mr.  Mallet,"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn,  smartly,  for  she  wanted 
no  long  speeches.  "  Go  over  and  see  the  gentleman,  and  take  your 
me^aaures  promptly  ;  for  the  woman — lady  I  can't  call  her — who  keeps 
Hm  out  of  his  own  is  expected  down  every  day." 

"  We  shall  be  prepared  to  receive  her,  I  hope,  ma'am,  and  perhaps 
present  our  compliments,  too,  in  the  shape  of  a  nice  little  strip  of 
parchment." 

"  Do  your  best ;  you  shall  be  handsomely  rewarded  for  your 
trouble." 

Thus  stimulated,  and  snuffing  the  scent  of  further  profits  to  come, 
t'ne  Oakham  pettifogger  proceeded  hot-foot  on  his  errand.  The  day 
being  rough,  he  was  pale  as  death  between  fright  and  sickness  when 
tie  got  to  the  island,  and  not  much  better  when,  guided-  by  the  boat- 
liian,  he  introduced  himself  to  Arnaud  in  his  cot.  Too  ill  to  be  as 
long-winded  as  he  was  with  Mrs.  Upjohn,  and,  besides,  not  dream- 
ing that  either  management  or  circumlocution  was  necessary  in  pre- 
senting the  tenant  of  a  hut  with  the  prospect  of  an  estate,  he  blurted 
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out  the  object  of  his  visit  in  very  few  -n-ords,  only  interrupted  by 
hiccoughing. 

Arnaud  was  at  a  loss  for  a  moment  to  understand  him  ;  when  he 
did,  he  leaned  with  his  elbow  on  the  table  he  was  reading  at,  and 
promenaded  his  full,  bright,  determined  eye  over  him  from  head  to 
foot  with  an  expression  of  unutterable  contempt,  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  fellow  himself  and  the  lady  who  sent  him. 

"  So,"  he  said,  "  I  am  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Evelyn,  am  I  ?  " 

"  The  legitimate  son,  sir,  we  believe,  or  at  least  hope  and  ex- 
pect." 

"Legitimate!  Come,  it's  pleasant  to  know  that,  at  all  events. 
What's  your  name  ?  "  ' 

"John  JIallet,  of  Oakham,  gentleman-attorney— a  man,  sir,  who, 
though  I  say  it,  who  shouldn't  say  it,  has  been  the  means,  under  divine 
Providence,  of  getting  many  a  gentleman  his  rights." 

"And  now,  Mr.  Mallet,  attorney,  of  Oakham — we  won't  mind 
either  gentleman  or  Providence  for  the  present — suppose  I  were  to  era- 
ploy  you  as  my  lawyer,  tell  me  exactly  what  you  would  do." 

"  In  due  course  of  law,  sir,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  proceed  at  once 
to  bring  an  ejectment  against  the  widow,  which  would  probably  come 
on  for  trial  at  the  winter  assizes." 

"  And  the  widow,  as  you  politely  call  her,  what  would  become  of 
her  ?  If  she  has  no  property  but  this  estate,  she  would  be  beggared, 
I  presume." 

"Well,  sir,"  he  replied,  hesitatingly,  not  liking  Arnaud's  look, 
"  we  need  not  go  into  that  jist  now ;  but  you  could  let  her  off  easy  as 
to  the  arrears." 

"  That's  true,"  said  Arnaud,  making  a  great  effort  to  command 
himself  and  look  grasping,  though  there  was  something  in  his  eye  that 
spoke  of  grasping  something  quite  different  from  an  estate.  "  But," 
lie  quickly  added,  "  what  a  very  tedious  proceeding !  You  can't  right 
me  and  beggar  Mrs.  Rowley  before  the  winter  assizes — is  that  what 
you  say  ?  " 

"  We  can't  go  faster  in  ejectment  on  the  title,  sir." 

"  Is  that  the  state  of  the  law  in  England  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  sir,  and  has  been  for  time  to  which  the  memory  of 
man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary."* 

"  It  may  be  your  law  on  the  main-land,"  said  Arnaud,  rising  and 
towering  to  his  full  height  above  bis  visitor,  who  had  not  felt  com-- 
fortable  for  the  last  minute  or  two,  "  but  here,  Mr.  Mallet,  we  have  a 
much  more  summary  method  when  we  want  to  eject  an  officious  and 
impertinent  intruder  ;  we  don't  pitch  him  over  the  cliffs,  because  that 
■would  be  homicide  ;  we  don't  thrash  him,  because  that  would  be  as- 
sault and  battery  ;  but  we  sometimes  order  him  to  be  ducked,  to  en- 
courage him  to  meddle  again  in  affairs  that  don't  concern  him ;  and  if 
I  don't  pass  that  sentence  on  you  on  the  instant,  it  is  out  of  no  re- 
spect for  Mrs.  Upjohn,  but  out  of  respect  for  myself,  and  not  to  sully 
the  pure  waters  of  the  ocean  with  the  contact  of  a  creature  like  you. 
Away,  sir !  never  show  your  face  on  these  islands  again,  or  I  may 
forget  my  respect  for  the  Atlantic,  and  perhaps  my  objections  to  the 
cudgel  as  well." 

This  fierce  commination,  delivered  in  Arnaud's  fluent  thunder, 
with  an  emphasis  on  each  clause  that  made  it  fall  like  the  •  thwack  of 
an  oaken  staff,  was  almost  as  effectual,  and  Mr.  Mallet  felt  at  least 
morally  cudgelled  as  he  slunk  out  of  the  hut,  without  daring  to  mutter 
.  a  syllable  in  reply. 

Arnaud  stood  every  thing  but  the  unfortunate  suggestion  of  some 
little  merciful  forbearance  toward  Mrs.  Rowley ;  but  that  was  too 
much  even  for  the  patience  of  a  divine. 

But  it  was  not  Mr.  Mallet's  destiny  to  escape  that  day  with  only 
"  a  flea  in  the  ear."  Before  he  left  the  island,  he  was  recognized  by 
some  of  the  people  as  having  been  Mrs.  TJpjohn's  instrument  once  or 
twice  in  prosecutions  under  musty  old  statutes  for  violation  of  the 
Lord's  Day ;  and,  the  Lord  having  now  visibly  delivered  him  into 
their  hands,  they  executed  on  him  the  judgment  of  ducking  which 
Arnaud  had  only  threatened,  and  left  him  on  the  beach  at  the  other 
side  in  the  state  of  a  half-drowned  rat.  He  made  his  way  back  to 
Poxden,  laying  the  dust  like  a  water-cart,  and  boiling  with  rage,  not- 
withstanding all  he  had  got  to  cool  him. 

Mrs.  Upjohn  was  as  much  concerned  for  his  fate  as  it  was  in  her 
nature  to  be,  and  had  a  bed  provided  for  him  while  his  clothes  were 
drying,  which,  with  a  joram  of  hot  brandy-and-water,  made  him  all 
right  in  a  few  hours,  though  it  did  not  much  abate  his  fury. 

"  Why,  madam,"  he  said,  before  he  left  the  house,  with  a  few 
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guineas  in  his  pocket,  "  if  that  ill-conditioned  younktT  had  been  lord 
of  the  manor,  and  I  had  gone  to  serve  him  with  a  writ,,  instead  of  of- 
fering to  serve  one  for  him,  he  could  not  have  used  me  worse.  And 
what's  the  use  of  bringing  an  action  against  a  penniless  scamp  like 
him  ?  Why,  I  couldn't  get  sixpence  damages  out  of  all  his  goods  and 
chattels,  not  to  mention  my  costs." 

"  I  am  quite  astonished,"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn.  "  He  can  hardly  be 
such  a  saint  as  to  refuse  a  property,  if  he  had  a  right  to  it." 

"  Saint,  indeed !  just  as  much  as  I  am.     If  you  had  only  seen  how 
he  looked  when  I  ventured  to  allude  to  Providence,  leaning  on  his  el-  . 
iow,  ma'am,  like  a  wild  beast ;  if  he's  Mr.  Evelyn's  son  at  all,  he  prob- . 
Bbly  came  at  the  wrong  side  of  the  blanket." 

"  Possibly ;  at  all  events,  he  seems  a  very  desperate  character." 

"And  there  is  not  such  a  lawless  crew  on  earth  as  he  has  got 
about  him.  Mrs.  Rowley  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself  to  harbor 
such  vermin." 

"  Very  true,  indeed,  Mr.  Mallet.  I  won't  forget  your  treatment, 
you  may  depend  upon  it." 

But  he  was  scarcely  gone,  than  she  forgot  all  about  it  in  her  vexa- 
tion at  the  failure  of  her  scheme,  and  the  hurry  of  her  preparations  for 
the  grand /«<e  that  was  to  come  off. 

The  day  at  length  arrived.  The  festivities  were  intended  to  make 
an  unprecedented  sensation ;  but  (just  as  the  stars  grow  pale  before 
the  sun)  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Rowley  threw  every  thing  else  into  the 
shade,  and  the  deepest  shadow  of  all  was  what  it  flung  on  Mrs.  Upjohn 
herself,  who  would  have  given  a  hundred  pounds  to  have  been  spared  ■ 
the  trial  of  entertaining  company  in  the  fearful  state  of  commotion  she 
was  in.  Had  the  audacious  widow  but  arrived  early  in  the  day,  the 
bustle  and  excitement  she  caused  might  have  been  over-long  before 
dinner-time ;  but,  as  if  of  malice  prepense,  it  was  dusk  before  the  vo- 
ciferous cheering  in  the  village,  distinctly  heard  at  Foxden,. proclaimed 
Mrs.  Rowley's  approach.  In  truth,  she  had  expressly  delayed  her  ar- 
rival to  that  late  hour,  in  order  to  pass  quietly  through  the  town ;  but 
Arnaud  was  so  exasperated  by  what  had  occurred  a  few  days  before, 
that  he  had  prepared  his  devoted  islanders  to  give  her  an  extraordi- 
nary reception.  They  came  over  in  a  strong  body,  and  the  carriage 
no  sooner  appeared  than  they  unyoked  the  horses,  harnessed  them- 
selves in  their  place,  and  drew  it  the  whole  way  to  the  Meadows.  The 
hubbub  might  almost  as  well  have  been  at  Foxden  itself,  the  places 
were  so  near,  and  Mrs.  Upjohn  and  her  guests  sat  down  to  dinner  in 
the  very  midst  of  it,  though  it  probably  only  spoiled  her  appetite  and 
her  daughter's.  Some  of  the  guests  had  even  been  delayed  by  the 
crowded  state  of  highway  and  by-way,  and  the  latest  had  even  seen 
Mrs.  Rowley  drawn  in  triumph. 

At  last,  at  last,  it  was  over — the  weary,  weary,  eternal  dinner— and" 
Mrs.  Upjohn  had  an  interval  of  comparative  repose  before  the  later 
festivity  commenced  with  the  arrival  of  the  evening  company. 

The  ball  was  by  moonlight,  on  the  well-shorn  lawn  on-  the  side  of 
the  hoiise  looking  to  the  sea,  the  light  of  the  moon  being  helped  by 
lamps  of  various  colors  suspended  from  the  trees.  Under  a  spreading 
beech  the  orchestra  was  placed,  and  a  spacious  tent  had  been  pitched 
for  the  ices  and  other  refreshments.  None  of  the  travellers  thought 
of  Mrs.  Upjohn,  and  it  was  only  fair,  for  Mrs.  Upjohn  was  not  think- 
ing of  them. 

Dance  followed  dance,  until  the  moon  rode  the  meridian,  and  Mrs. 
Upjohn  was  beginning  to  detest  the  dancing,  as  she  had  done  the  din- 
ner. She  was  heavily  taxed,  certainly,  and  she  went  through  the  rou- 
tine of  her  odious  duties  with  wonderful  composure  for  her,  though 
some  people,  who  were  not  waltzing  or  quadrilling,  noticed  that  she 
was  rather  absent  and  off  her  centre.  Such  constraint  was  too  much 
for  her,  at  length,  and  she  slipped  out  of  the  crowd,  for  a  moment's 
rehef,  into  a  retired  walk  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  out  of  sight 

of  the  revellers. 

[to    be    continued.] 


A  LEGEND  OF  MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

THE  sixteenth  century  was  in  its  teens,  when,  on  a  fine  autumn 
eventide,  Dottore  Ludovico  Rimaldi  encountered  his  friend  and 
old  school-fellow,  Pietro  Soderini,  in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of 
Florence. 

The  doctor  was  a  man  of  curious  reading  and  nice  observation  of 
men  and  manners,  besides  being  one  of  the  most  genial  of  the  disciples 
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of  jEseulapiuJ.  He  was  extensively  known  and  esteemed,  though  he 
had  onl)'  a  limited  circle  of  patients — a  circumstance  attributable,  no 
doubt,  to  his  distaste  for  his  profession,  and  his  consequent  neglect  of 
it.  One  thing,  however,  was  remarkable,  namely,  that  all  his  patients 
attained  longevity,  a  piece  of  good  fortune  attending  his  practice 
which  he  modestly  ascribed  to  Nature ;  for  he  administered  physic 
most  sparingly  ;  while  his  friends  proclaimed  it  the  result  of  skill. 

The  question  can  never  now  be  set  to  rest ;  but  it  was  very  certain 
that,  unless  the  doctor  had  had  an  income  irrespective  of  his  fees,  he 
would  have  been  no  better  off  than  thousands  of  other  benefactors  to 
their  species,  and  would  have  had  as  hard  a  battle  with  that  metar 
phorical  wolf  that  prowled,  in  his  day  as  in  ours,  near  so  manjP 
doors. 

Fortunately  for  Ludovieo,  his  father,  Guiliano  Eimaldi,  had  made 
money,  and  left  him  a  reasonable  subsistence.  The  elder  Rimaldi  had 
been  a  physician  of  some  eminence,  for  he  had  been  summoned  to 
attend  Lorenzo  de  Medici  on  his  death-bed,  and,  although  he  failed  to 
save  liis  distinguished  patient,  he  gained  no  inconsiderable  repute 
from  the  patronage  bestowed  upon  him — all  fashionable  Florentines 
deeming  it  right  and  proper  to  follow  their  leader  in  matters  of  less 
moment  than  the  choice  of  a  medical  attendant. 

Success  had  natUKiUy  made  Guiliano  Rimaldi  in  love  with  his  pro- 
fession, and  he  would  have  thought  himself  demented  if  he  had  not 
forced  his  son  Ludovieo  to  embrace  it,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances. 

The  good  position  which  Guiliano  had  secured  brought  about  an 
acquaintance  with  all  the  most  important  citizens  of  Florence,  and  of 
this,  in  due  time,  Ludovieo  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself,  but  he  more 
particularly  cultivated  the  society  of  artists  who  had  been  attracted 
to  the  superb  city  by  the  liberality  of  its  nobles.  In  this  selection  he 
had  many  to  keep  him  company,  and  among  them  was  his  friend  Pietro 
Soderini,  a  connoisseur  and  patron  of  art,  who  now  responded  to  our 
doctor's  salutation  in  a  cold,  restrained  manner,  unusual  with  him. 

Soderini  was  not  devoid  of  some  artistic  knowledge,  but  unluckily 
he  prided  himself  upon  a  sounder  judgment  than  he  really  possessed. 
Upon  the  strength  of  this  conviction,  he  assumed  all  the  airs  of  a 
profound  critic,  and  had  no  hesitation  in  suggesting  to  artists  altera- 
tions which  were  frequently  the  reverse  of  improvements.  As  he  was 
a  very  general  purchaser,  however,  his  conceit  was  humored  by  those 
interested  in  standing  well  with  him.  The  more  freely  he  opened  his 
purse,  the  more  license  he  conceived  himself  entitled  to  allow  his 
critical  fastidiousness,  until  at  last  he  grew  more  and  more  difficult  to 
please — a  result  which  he  put  down  to  the  utmost  refinement  of  taste, 
and  the  seekers  of  his  patronage  to  caprice. 

Criticism  seemed  to  him  a  noble  science,  but  its  chief  aim,  in  his 
opinion,  was  not  to  foster  talent  and  push  forward  unrecognized  merit, 
but  to  find  fault.  Merit  with  him  was  to  make  its  way  in  the  world  as 
best  it  could ;  criticism  was  to  chasten  it  indeed,  but  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  triple  its  toils.  He  was  never  satisfied  with  a  purchase 
unless  some  crochet  of  his  own  had  been  adopted ;  and,  as  he  took  very 
great  credit  for  the  value  of  his  suggestions,  he  measured  his  praise 
by  the  acquiescence  of  the  artist.  Some  of  the  highest  class  in  the 
Florentine  world  of  art  resented  his  interference,  others  laughed  at 
his  officiousness,  and  among  the  latter  was  no  less  a  man  than  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarroti. 

It  so  happened  that,  at  this  time,  Soderini  had  agreed  to  purchase 
the  exquisite  figure  of  "  David  with  his  Sling,"  sculptured  out  of  a 
large  block  of  marble,  which  posterity  has  regarded  as  one  of  Angelo's 
masterpieces,  and  which  was  then  receiving  the  last  touches  of  his 
creative  chisel.  Soderini,  however,  had  become  such  a  slave  to  his 
passion  for  fault-finding,  that  he  was  extremely  dissatisfied  with  his 
bargain.  He  had  tormented  himself  into  the  belief  that  a  defect  ex- 
isted, which,  if  his  advice  were  listened  to,  could  indeed  be  removed 
with  the  greatest  ease  by  the  sculptor ;  but  he  stood  in  awe  of  Angelo's 
ridicule,  and  saw  no  likelihood  of  gaining  his  end  with  an  artist  in  the 
habit  of  using  unsparingly  such  a  weapon  of  defence  against  cavillers  ; 
moreover,  he  had  witnessed  Angelo's  unceremonious  handling  of 
Biagio  of  Cesenna,  the  papal  master  of  ceremonies,  and  he  had  no 
stomach  for  a  similar  chastisement. 

Hence  Pietro  Soderini  was  cast  down,  perplexed,  fidgety,  itching 
to  carry  his  point,  but  gloomy,  disheartened,  and  ill-humored  at  his 
slight  prospect  of  success.  Little  was  he  disposed,  at  this  time,  to 
relish  the  companionship  of  the  worthy  Doctor  Ludovieo  Rimaldi, 
who,  seeing  his  friend's  unhappy  mien,  had  accosted  him  with  his  ac- 
customed good-nature,  having  mentally  resolved  to  offer  him  all  the 


consolation  in  his  power,  though  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  Soderini's 
dejection. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  .began  Rimaldi.  "  You  hare  been  chafed ; 
your  countenance  and  your  gait  show  that  you  are  splenetic.  A 
doctor  would  swear  that  you  are  ill,  having  an  eye  to  his  fee;  but 
trust  me  as  a  frienfl,  not  as  a  physician.  We  are  old  school-fellows 
remember ;  make  a  clean  breast  6f  your  grievance — the  very  act  of 
communicating  it  to  a  familiar  will  take  away  half  its  burden.  That's 
Nature  !  ■ '  Trust  her,  avoid  the  doctor,'  is  always  my  motto,  and  you 
must  allow  it  to  be  unselfish  in  me  to  recommend  its  adoption." 

"  I  own,"  replied  Soderini,  "  that  I  am  suffering  from  a  malady 
which,  I  fear,  is  incurable.  Oh,  that,  like  you,  I  had  been  a  '  healer, 
of  men,'  and  had  to  deal  only  with  hard  scientific  facts ! " 

"  You  are  not  envious  ?  Rely  upon  it,  you  labor  under  a  decep- 
tion.    Come,  unbosom  yourself" 

"  Truly,  yours  is  the  happier  calling." 

"  Suspend  judgment,  I  pray  you,  until  you  have  heard  my  side  of 
the  question.  You  will  then  recognize  the  truth  of  the  old  story — 
change  the  condition  of  mortals  one  with  the  other,  and  in  an  incred- 
ibly short  period  we  should  clamor  to  resume  our  old  burdens,  and 
throw  off  those  of  our  neighbors." 

"  At  any  rate,  doctor,  you  are  herein  fortunate — you  are  not  the 
victim  of  taste.  Peradventure,  you  are  ignorant  what  it  is  to  have  the 
fine  edge  of  your  feelings  suddenly  blunted,  your  correct  eye  for  the 
beautiful  continually  offended,  your  nerves  unstrung,  and  your  temper 
exasperated,  by  a  painfully-quick  discernment  of  defects,  defying  works 
of  art  to  reach  the  incomparable,  the  excellent,  just  as  demons  may 
exult  in  snatching  away  a  soul  all  but  within  the  gates  of  paradise." 

"  I  am  charmed  with  your  comparison,  certainly,  and  I  will  not  deny 
that  I  may  be  less  fastidious.  Instead  of  vexing  myself  about  defects, 
I  find  it  more  congenial  to  shut  my  eyes  to  them,  while  I  feast  on  the 
beauties  of  Nature  or  art.  Try  a  little  of  my  philosophy  ;  it  is  the 
more  consoling." 

"  Ay,  there  it  is — it  is  impossible  thus  to  tamper  with  the  suscep- 
tibilities of  critical  geuiuj.  The  nearer  a  work  of  art  approaches  per- 
fection, the  keener  is  my  agony  at  some  miserable  shortcomings  of  the 
artist.  Oh,  those  excruciating  blemishes,  so  hidden  from  the  unob- 
servant multitude !  " 

"  Your  nicety  of  feeling  may  become  fanciful.  But  let  me  have  an 
instance  in  point.  Some  crucial  test  has  prompted  all  this  heart-burn- 
ing." 

"  Granted.     But  is  it  not  wise  to  preserve  silence  ?  " 

"  And  suffer  the  wound  to  fester  ?  No,  no  ;  out  with  it.  Nature 
will  have  vent.  Trust  to  her,  not  to  me,  is  the  advice  I  repeat.  Doc- 
tormg  is  the  handmaid  of  Nature ;  but  doctors  have  striven  to  make 
Nature  their  slave.  Have  none  of  them.  Speak  out,  and  you  will 
have  relief." 

"  I  vill,  then,  lay  bare  my  mortification.  You  are  aware  that  I 
have  purchased  of  Buonarroti  the  figure  of  '  David  with  his  Sling? ' " 

"  Fortunate  man !  that  last  wonderful  production  of  his  genius  !  " 

"In  your  judgment,  doctor.  Yet,  truly,  it  might  be  all  that  you 
uncritically — I  beg  pardon — assert,  if  the  artist  would  but  adopt  the 
simplest  sugj,'e3tion.  You  know  his  obstinacy.  A  man  spoiled  by 
good  fortune,  by  the  patronage  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and 
the  Roman  court,  will  not  brook  the  slightest  adverse  comtnent,  the 
least  whisper  of  dissatisfaction.  He  is,  of  course,  the  greater  suf- 
ferer, for  he  is  damning  his  reputation;  but  I  am  relatively  the 
loser,  as  the  first  proprietor  of  the  deformed  treasure.  What  will 
posterity  think  of  it  ?  What  an  asinine  stubbornness  is  his,  if  any 
one  durst  tell  him  so,  to  refuse  to  profit  by  sound  criticism ! " 

"  You  amaze  me ;  but,  in  truth,  it  might  be  difficult  to  convince 
him,  if  hard  -words  were  cast  in  his  face.  Still,  I  have  known  him  so 
long — ever  since  I  stood  his  friend  by  appeasing  Domenico  Ghirlan- 
daio,  his  instructor,  when  young  Angelo  boldly  corrected  the  defects 
in  a  design  of  a  female  figure,  drawn  by  the  master  for  the  use  of  his 
pupils — and  I  do  not  consider  him  deaf  to  remonstrance." 

"  And  did  not  that  very  case  you  cite  prove  how  untractable  he 
is  ?  " 

"  But  he  was  in  the  right.     Don't  overlook  that  part  of  the  story." 

"  And  here  he  is  as  decidedly  in  the  wrong.  I  will  stake  my  fame 
as  a  critic,  emphatically,  on  that  issue,''  said  Soderini,  with  warmth. 

"  You  arc,  forgive  me,"  replied  Rimaldi,  "  as  positive  as,  from  your 
description,  I  should  expect  to  find  the  artist.  But  you  have  not  named 
the  defect  ?  " 
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"  It  ought  to  be  obvious  to  you ;  but  you  will  see  it,  I'll  answer  for 
it,  the  moment  I  point  it  out — often  a  fair  proof  of  just  criticism." 

"  I  will  not  controvert  your  opinion  ;  but  I  must  ask  you  to  en- 
lighten me." 

"  It  is  the  nose ! "  said  Soderini,  raising  his  voice  with  triumphant 
indignation. 

"  Too  small  ?  "  inquired  the  doctor,  innocently. 

"  Too  large !  A  monstrous  protuberance,  I  say !  Are  you  blind  ?  " 
vociferated  the  enraged  critic. 

"  I  ought  to  have  inferred  what  you  condemn  from  your  saying  it 
was  capable  of  amendment,"  said  the  doctor,  soothingly. 

"  And  you  agree  with  me  ?  "  rejoined  Soderini,  more  calmly. 

"  I  should  wish  to  sharpen  my  faculties  by  examining  again  the 
subject  under  discussion.  But  in  one  thing  I  must  differ  from  you — 
I  am  persuaded  Angelo  will  listen  to  any  reasonable  recommenda- 
tion." 

"  Doctor,  you  may  have  known  him  longer,  but  you  do  not  know 
him  so  intimately  as  I  do.  Ton  have  never  seen  a  victim  smarting 
under  his  ridicule ;  and,  when  that  fails  to  serve  his  turn,  he  will  stick 
at  nothing  in  the  shape  of  vengeance.  Look,  for  instance,  at  his  in- 
iquitous treatment  of  the  pope's  master  of  ceremonies." 

"  What !  Biagio  of  Cesenna  ?  I  never  heard  of  any  feud  between 
them." 

"  Impossible  !  It  was  the  talk  of  Rome,  of  all  Italy,  and  the  scan- 
dal remains  to  this  day,  attesting  Angelo's  deadly  enmity,  which  not 
even  the  pope  could  induce  him  to  forego." 

"  My  curiosity  is  aroused.  Tell  me  some  particulars  of  such  a 
memorable  case."  , 

"  Memorable,  indeed !  I  am  astonished  that  it  can  be  new  to  yon ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  worth  while  to  narrate  what  is  a  matter  of  notoriety, 
to  show  you  that  I  go  by  data  when  I  pronounce  Angelo  ungovernable 
and  perversely  headstrong." 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  apply  the  lesson  when  I  have  listened 
to  your  statement.  Proceed,  if  you  please  ;  I  promise  you  my  fullest 
attention." 

"  I  win  be  brief,"  began  Soderini,  now  thoroughly  composed,  and 
not  displeased  at  being  called  upon  to  relate  an  incident  of  his  Ufe 
among  artists ;  "  and  you  shall  see  that  as  a  critic  I  am  unprejudiced, 
and  am  no  niggard  in  expressing  admiration.  The  story,  moreover, 
has  some  interesting  features,  which  will  speak  for  themselves. 

"  I  was  at  Rome  at  the  time  when  Angelo,  after  nearly  eight  years' 
labor,  had  all  but  completed  his  celebrated  composition  '  The  Last 
Judgment.'  I  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  his  studio  as  regularly  as 
I  do  in  our  city.  One  day  I  was  there  as  usual,  and  was  conversing 
with  the  artist  as  we  lounged  before  the  great  picture;  which  was  cur- 
tained over,  when  the  door  of  the  apartment  suddenly  opened,  and  a 
most  lovely  child  burst  like  a  sunbeam  upon  us.  She  was  a  girl  of 
about  thirteen  years  of  age,  of  a  beauty  rare  in  our  country,  being 
transparently  fair,  and  having"  full  blue  eyes,  of  extraordinary  bril- 
liance. Her  face,  too,"  had  a  freshness  of  color  in  it,  and  it  beamed 
with  intelligence  in  every  lineament,  at  the  same  time  that  it  possessed 
a  peculiar  sweetness  which  I  had  never  before  seen  in  the  human 
countenance  in  like  perfection.  She  was  evidently  known  to  Angelo, 
but  she  was  a  stranger  to  me.  I  soon  learned  that  she  was  a  niece 
of  Biagio,  the  pope's  master  of  ceremonies. 

"  '  I  have  come,  signer,'  said  she,  addressing  the  artist,  '  according 
to  promise.' 

",'Signorina,'  replied  Angelo,  respectfully,  and  with  something  like 
fatherly  tenderness,  '  I  am  afraid  I  shaU  frighten  you,  if  you  insist  on 
the  fulfilling  of  my  engagement.' 

"  '  Oh,  you  must  indeed  keep  your  word,'  she  rejoined. 

"  '  Let  me  see,  then,'  said  Angelo,  '  that  you  will  understand  the 
subject.     Do  you  know  your  catechism  ?  ' 

"  '  Most  certainly,  she  replied,  slightly  coloring.  '  Where  should 
I  go  to,  if  I  did  not  ?     But,  what  a  strange  question ! ' 

"  '  Not  strange  if  you  have  come  to  see  my  picture,'  said  Angelo. 

"  '  Indeed,  then  examine  me,'  she  answered,  naively. 

"  '  Tell  me,'  continued  Angelo, '  what  are  the  things  to  be  at  all 
times  remembered  ? ' 

" '  Death,  judgment — '  she  was  proceeding. 

" '  Stop  ! '  cried  Angelo,  interrupting  her,  '  Judgment ! ' 

"  '  I  am  right — I  know  I  am  right,'  she  resumed,  hastily. 

"' Perfectly,' replied  Angelo ;  'but  we  have  got  far  enough:  the 
subject  of  my  picture  is  the  Last  Judgment.    And  now,  signorina,  did 


you  ever  read  the  "  Dies  irje,"  and  do  you  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
the  fine  old  lines  ?  ' 

"  '  I  can  repeat  the  "  Dies  "  by  heart,  and  translate  it  too,'  she  re- 
joined, with  an  air  of  delight  at  her  own  capability,  and  she  began : 

'  Dies  irre,  dies  ilia 
Solvet  Bsclnm  in  favilla.'  * 

" '  I  am  .satisfied,'  said  Angelo,  putting  an  end  to  her  recitation. 

"  '  If  you  have  made  a  picture  of  those  words,'  she  added,  '  it  must 
be  a  grand  performance.' 

" '  You  shall  judge,'  replied  Angelo  ;  '  and  I  will  bow  to  your  opin- 
jion,  my  pretty  critic,  but  to  no  one  else — not  even  your  uncle.' 

"  Saying  this,  Angelo  pulled  a  cord,  and  instantly  the  marvellous 
picture  was  unveiled. f 

"  The  signorina  was  a  little  in  advance  of  Angelo  and  myself:  she 
stood,  mute  with  astonishment,  fascinated  by  the  terrible  scene  which 
seemed  to  send  a  ■chill  through  her,  for  she  trembled  and  turned  pale. 
She  remained  speechless  for  some  time ;  then,  coming  to  herself,  she 
exclaimed — 

" '  How  inexpressibly  awful ! ' 

"  Another  long  pause  ensued.  At  length,  turning  round  to  Angelo, 
as  if  for  protection,  she  drew  him  to  her  side — '  Hark ! '  she  cried,  '  I 
can  hear  that  painted  trumpet ; '  and  she  repeated  the  lines — 

'Tuba  mimm  spargens  sonum, 
Per  sepulcra  regionmn, 
Coget  omnes  ante  thronum.'  % 

"  A  still  longer  pause  now  took  place,  for  she  appeared  again 
wrapped  in  contemplation  of  the  tremendous  spectacle.  A  dead  si- 
lence prevailed ;  eventually  it  was  broken  by  the  signorina. 

"'Tour  picture  would  horrify  me,  signor,'  she  said, ' but '  for  the 
dignity,  sweetness,  and  severity  of  the  face  of  our  Saviour.' 

"'And  you  little  know,'  replied  Angelo,  'whence  I  derive  part  of 
my  inspiration.' 

"  The  signorina  was  silent ;  but  I  approached  nearer  to  them,  and 
ventured  to  say  that  I  had  not  much  doubt  that  I  could  elucidate  the 
matter.  Angelo  checked  me,  and  the  signorina,  not  noticing  my  re- 
mark more  than  she  had  done  that  of  the  artist,  again  broke  out,  in 
accents  plaintive  but  sweet  to  the  ear : 

'  Res  tremendise  majeBtatis  ! 
Qui  Balvandos  salvas  gratis, 
Salva  me,  fons  pietatis.'  § 

"  Again  the  signorina  was  silent,  absorbed  in  her  own  thou^ts. 
In  a  few  minutes  more  she  melted  into  tears. 

"  I  congratulated  Angelo  on  his  triumph,  and  we  both  endeavored 
to  console  the  signorina.  She  soon  brightened  up,  like  the  sun  after 
an  April  shower ;  the  picture  was  again  covered  over,  and  she  retired. 
I  did  not  see  that  child  a  second  ti-ne,  but  never  can  I  forget  the  en- 
chanting expression  of  her  counten,    ce. 

"  A  day  or  two  after  this  remarkable  scene,  Biagio  paid  a  visit  to 
Angelo,  and,  in  my  presence,  remonstrated  with  him  for  exhibiting 
his  nude  figures  to  his  niece.  Angelo  retorted  with  indignation,  and 
the  dispute  grew  hot  and  fierce,  when  it  was  stilled  by  the  announce- 
ment that  his  holiness  had  arrived  incognito,  to  inspect  the  picture. 
It  was  again  unveiled,  and,  when  the  Pope  had  studied  its  multitudi- 
nous details  long  enough,  and  had  expressed  his  unbounded  admira- 
tion, Biagio  took  an  opportunity  to  remark  to  his  holiness  that  '  the 
meretricious  treatment  of  so  solemn  a  subject  must  exclude  it  from  a 
place  of  worship.' 

"  The  pope  smiled  good-humoredly  at  the  prudery  of  hi?  master  of 
ceremonies,  and  Angelo  scowled  at  him.     Angelo,   then,  with  all  the 


*  "  That  day,  that  day  of  ire,  ■ 
Shall  wrap  the  world  in  fire.  " 
t  A  jadicious  traveller  remarks  of  this  famous  Qomposition  that,  while  he 
stood  before  it,  he  felt  as  if  all  he  saw  was  real ;  his  blood  was  chilled,  and  the 
very  sound  of  the  painted  trumpet  seemed  to  pierce  his  ears.  Another  writer, 
after  speaking  of  the  design  being  in  grand  taste,  and  the  ideas  in  erery  part 
of  the  compositionbeingvery  elevated,  adds  that  "  the  face  of  our  Saviour  car- 
ries a  dignity  that  langaage  cannot  describe.  It  has  an  astonishing  mixture 
of  divine  sweetness  and  severity  which  could  only  be  happily  expressed  by 
the  pencil  of  Angelo." 

X  "  The  trumpet's  awe-Inspiring  sound 

Shall  rouse  the  slumbering  nations  round. 
To  stand  before  Christ's  throne." 
§"  Hail,  Majesty  I    My  Lord  and  King  I 
Of  free  and  saving  grace  the  spring  I 
Thy  mercy  grant  to  me." 
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good  temper  he  could  command,  entreated  his  holiness  to  honor  him 
with  another  Tisita  month  from  that  date,  when  the  picture  would  be 
entirely  finished.  The  pope  kindly  assented,  and  the  party  of  visitors, 
including  Biagio,  withdrew. 

"  On  a  day  appointed  his  holiness  fulfilled  his  promise.  The  studio 
was  arranged  for  the  reception  of  the  pope  and  his  suite,  and  in  due 
time  the  august  visitors  arrived,  but  the  papa!  master  of  ceremonies 
had  feigned  an  excuse  for  his  absence.  It  was  as  well  that  he  had 
done  so,  for  in  a  little  time  his  holiness  recognized  the  e.Nact  likeness 
of  Biagio  represented  as  a  demon  with  ass's  ears,  and  encircled  by  an 
immense  serpent,  and  placed  in  hell !  A  titter  could  scarcely  be  re- 
pressed even  in  such  distinguished  company ;  but  at  length  the  pope 
with  much  good-nature  appealed  to  the  artist : 

"^  Miscricordia  I  Signor  Buonarroti,  will  you  not  deign  to  release 
my  poor  offending  master  of  the  ceremonies  from  his  awful  situation  ? 
Have  you  not  punished  him  too  severely  ?     Let  me  intercede  for  him.' 

" '  An  humble  artist  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  please  his  holi- 
ness,' replied  Angelo ;  '  but  his  holiness  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the 
demon  is  not  in  purgatory,  but  in  hell,  where  no  indulgences  avail,  for, 
as  the  head  of  Christ's  church  teaches,  thence  there  is  no  redemption.' 

"  The  pope  smiled,  complimented  the  artist  on  his  excellent  theol- 
ogy, and  again  solicited  him  to  relent  and  spare  Biagio.  But  Angelo 
remained  inexorable,  and  the  demon-portrait  exists  to  this  day  to  attest 
the  implacable  hostility  of  the  artist. 

"  Such  is  the  plain  story  I  had  to  tell  you,"  concluded  Soderini, 
"  and  you  will  see  now  what  may  be  the  consequence  of  even  hinting 
a  disapproval  of  any  work  of  Buonarroti's." 

"  I  thank  you,"  replied  Rimaldi,  "  for  the  very  interesting  narrative 
you  have  given  me,  and  for  the  feeling  and  reverence  you  have  ex- 
pressed for  a  grand  composition  ;  but  I  adhere  to  my  opinion  that 
your  affair  is  by  no  means  desperate,  and  that  Angelo  will  yield  a 
very  great  deal  to  so  true  an  admirer  of  his  genius.  Tell  me,  how- 
ever, what  has  become  of  the  signorina — there  is  no  signorina,  I  ap- 
prehend, iu  your  case  ?  " 

"  Angelo  has  never  seen  her  since,"  replied  Soderini ;  "  he  believes 
that  Biagio  has  sent  his  niece  away  from  Rome,  and  has  imprisoned 
her  in  a  convent.  Still  this  is  surmise.  To  come  to  my  own  business, 
doctor,  what  do  you  advise  me  to  do  ?  " 

Evidently  the  physic  of  Nature,  so  cordially  prescribed  by  Ludo- 
vico  Rimaldi,  had  begun  to  take  beneficial  effect  on  the  constitution  of 
Soderini,  for  he  had  regained  his  usual  spirits,  and  he  now  took  a 
much  less  desponding  view  of  his  position.  The  doctor  had  suc- 
ceeded in  shaking  the  positiveness  of  his  friend,  and  had  restored  his 
mind  to  a  healthy  tone  at  the  same  time. 

Rimaldi  was  not  slow  in  perceiving  the  advantage  he  had  obtained, 
and  promptly  answered  his  friend's  inquiry : 

"  Now  you  are  thoroughly  reasonable,  Soderini.  Nature,  however, 
will  not  do  every  thing.  I  propose  to  aid  her  and  you  by  a  single 
effort.  Understand  me,  I  would  not  stir  to  serve  Biagio,  for  he  merited 
his  fate,  if  I  may  entertain  an  opinion  at  variance  with  that  of  his  ho- 
liness ;  and  your  compassion  for  the  evil-minded  sinner  I  consider  mis- 
placed. Leave  your  interest  in  my  hands.  I  can  approach  Buonar- 
roti on  any  subject,  and,  rely  upon  it,  you  will  gain  the  day.  The  nose 
is  to  be  reduced — is  that  all  ?  Will  you  put  the  affair  under  my  man- 
agement ?  " 

"  I  accept  your  offer,"  said  Soderini,  "  if  you  will  not  put  me  in 
jeopardy.  You  will  render  me  an  essential  service,  and  insure  the  re- 
nown of  the  sculptor." 

The  kind-hearted  doctor  took  accordingly  an  early  opportunity 
to  confer  with  Buonarroti.  The  case  which  had  so  distressed  Soderini 
was  easily  explained,  and  both  the  artist  and  the  doctor  enjoyed  a 
hearty  laugh  at  the  critical  eccentricities  of  their  common  friend. 
Angelo  promised  that  he  would  only  divert  himself  with  a  "  little  inno- 
cent mischief"  played  upon  Soderini,  while  he  engaged  also  to  afford 
him  complete  satisfaction. 

A  day  was  to  be  fixed,  on  which  the  critic  was  to  be  invited  to  offer 
his  suggestions  in  the  most  candid  manner,  and  Angelo  was  to  discuss 
them  in  the  most  friendly  spirit.  Soderini  was  overjoyed  at  the  suc- 
cess of  his  mediator.  The  great  day  arrived.  Soderini,  Rimaldi,  and 
Angelo,  were  punctual  to  their  appointment.  Angelo  was  most  alliible, 
and  he  accepted  his  critic's  remarks,  not  only  in  good  part,  but  seemed 
to  acquiesce  in  their  justice. 

After  these  preliminaries,  Angelo  placed  his  two  friends  in  a  com- 
manding   position  to  view  his  production,  but  at  a  convenient  dis- 


tance ;  then  he  took  his  chisel  in  one  hand,  conceaUng  some  marble 
powder  in  the  other,  and  ascending  a  wooden  pedestal  he  appeared  to 
work  vigorously  and  with  perfect  good  fiuth  on  the  offending  member, 
dropping  the  marble  powder  as  he  progressed  with  his  labor.  When 
he  thought  he  had  acted  this  piece  of  trickery  long  enough  he  jumped 
down,  and  seemed  to  make  a  critical  examination  of  the  statue.  At 
length,  as  if  thoroughly  satisfied,  he  said,  turning  to  Soderini : 

"  And  now  I  must  say  that  your  admirable  suggestion  has  given 
the  last  finish  to  my  work  !  " 

"  Perfect !  "  exclaimed  the  delighted  Soderini,  in  ignorance  of 
having  been  duped  ;  "  you  have  given  the  statue  life — absolutely  life  ! " 

A  twinkle  of  merriment  was  exchanged  between  the  conspiring 
friends,  and  the  generous  and  discerning  critic  cheerfully  paid  his 
price,  while  he  took  possession  of  his  treasure,  and  took  also  more- 
credit  than  ever  for  his  taste. 


LETTERS  FROM  A  COUNTRYWOMAN". 


MY  Cousin  Harriet  invited  me  to  go  to  town  with  her  the  other 
day,  and  I  accepted  the  invitation  with  an  alacrity  which,  I 
think,  surprised  her  a  little ;  for,  really,  I  hadn't  spirit  enough  left  in 
me  to  attempt  to  conceal  how  glad  I  was  at  the  mere  prospect  of  a 
change.  If  you  are  like  my  Uncle  Harry,  you  will  shrug  your  shoul- 
ders and  say  to  yourself:  "  That's  enough  !  Don't  want  to  hear  any 
more  from  her.  Change  !  If  things  would  only  stop  changing !  If 
this  confounding  work  of  .'  differentiation  '  would  only  cease  ten  min- 
utes ! "  But  Uncle  Harry  goes  to  town  every  day — seems  to  be 
spending  his  life,  indeed,  "  riding  on  a  rail ; "  and  he  thinks  that  to  be 
a  puss  in  the  corner,  so  well  moused  as  to  be  unconscious  of  instincts, 
is  blm.  I  don't  agree  with  him.  Indeed  we,  his  women-folk,  have  all 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  just  as  well  that  he  should  go  to  sleep 
the  moment  he  has  smoked  his  evening  pipe.  We  have  reconciled 
ourselves  to  the  situation,  let  him  eat  his  dinner  and  breakfast  in 
peace,  and  go  his  way.  We  think  it  is  a  long  road  that  hasn't  a  turn, 
and  wait  our  time.  So  we  avoid  argument ;  but  when  we  are  drawn 
into  it,  he  comes  out  triumphant,  of  course ;  anybody  who  knows 
Uncle  Harry  will  understand  that  it  must  be  so.  It  is  as  important  to 
us  that  it  should  be  so  as  it  is  to  him. 

I  was  glad  to  accept  Harriet's  invitation,  for  I  should  then  get 
within  the  sphere  of  those  influences  which  so  entirely  absorb  her 
that  she  hasn't  a  moment's  thought  to  give  to  any  one  of  the  questions 
which  just  now  distress  and  vex  all  folks  in  the  woods,  like  myself, 
who  have  little  to  do  and  much  to  think.  Harriet,  I  must  tell  you,  is 
a  teacher ;  and,  consequently,  has  no  time  to  give  to  questions. 

I  was  to  pass  the  day  with  her  in  the  school,  where  she  spends 
most  of  her  hours  and  all  of  her  strength.  Well,  that  is  just  what  I 
did;  but  I  got  there  little  satisfaction — hot  because  I  have  any  special 
notions  about  teaching,  which  were  astonished,  vexed,  or  hurt,  by 
what  I  heard  or  saw  in  my  rounds.  Dear  me  !  I  was  so  delighted  for 
two  or  three  hours  to  think  that  I  was  among  people,  within  sound  of 
movements  and  voices,  that  I  hadn't  the  fiiintest  capacity  for  criticism 
of  teachers  within  me,  to  my  knowledge.  It  was  the  lecture  I  was 
going  to  say  something  about.  One  of  the  school-hours  was  given  up 
to  it,  sir.  All  the  girls  came  together  into  one  room  to  hear  a  talk ;  and 
now  just  please  to  tell  me  if  things  didn't  arrange  themselves  artistic- 
ally on  that  occasion.  First,  there  were  the  girls — a  great  many  more 
than  I  would  care  to  see  gathered  around  me  for  any  instruction  I 
could  be  supposed  able  to  give  them — there  they  all  sat,  the  new  gen- 
eration, waiting  to  hear  what  was  going  to  be  said  to  them ;  so  many 
distinct  brains,  so  much  power — more  or  less  active — more  or  less 
prompt — more  or  less  receptive.  I  declare,  I  shuddered  as  I  looked 
around.  But  of  course  I  knew  it  was  a  pretty  spectacle,  and  one  that 
ought  to  have  occasioned  only  pleasant,  cheerful  thoughts.  I  knew 
they  were  a  collection  of  roses,  violets,  lilies,  and  all  that ;  but  the 
awful  part  was,  that  every  one  of  them  was  capable  of  doing  just  so 
much  and  no  more — ^.just  so  much,  well  or  ill,  and  no  more  any  way ; 
and  that  probably  the  work  put  upon  them  hereafter  would  have  no 
reference  whatever  to  their  ability  to  bear  or  to  do.  It  was  said  by 
somebody  once,  who  must  have  been  in  pretty  good  spirits  when  he 
said  it,  that  "  Every  back  is  fitted  for  its  burdes ; "  but,  now  if  you 
will  just  look  at  the  backs  and  think  of  the  burdens ! 

It  was  a  shame  to  be  thinking  all  this  in  view  of  the  beautiful 
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young  life,  and  I  did  my  best  to  put  out  of  mind  Ristori's  personation 
'of  Marie  Antoinette  walking  so  gayly  along  the  edge  of  a  crater,  never 
dreaming  of  the  fire  and  smoiie  about  to  engulf  her.  When  I  found  I 
couldn't  dismiss  the  recollection,  I  did  my  best  to  look  on  the  other 
side  also,  and  keep  myself  mindful  of  the  fact  that,  if  the  girls  were 
among  volcanoes,  the  poor  boys  were  upon  breakers  and  on  precipices, 
and  that  ruin  was  no  more  ready  for  the  one  than  for  the  other. 

On  the  platform  sat  the  lady  who  had  come  to  address  the  girls. 
She  was  a  missionary,  and  home  on  a  visit.  Harriet  knew  that  she 
■was  coming  to  the  school,  and  may  have  had  a  design  in  inviting  me  to 
town  that  day ;  for  I  have  for  some  time  had  the  conviction  that  I 
must  go  on  a  mission  of  some  sort  for  somebody's  benefit.  She  was 
to  speak  about  the  condition  of  women  in  India.  And,  was  not  this  a 
queer  coincidence?  Before  she  began  to  speak,  an  announcement 
was  made  that  the  Equal  Rights  Association  would  hold  a  convention 
that  evening,  and  that  the  public  were  invited  to  attend.  The  an- 
nouncement was  made  without  comment,  but  nobody  could  doubt  what 
the  gentleman  who  made  it  was  thinking — that  the  invitation  extended 
to  that  company  was  a  good  joke  ;  for,  of  course,  no  one  there  present 
would  be  silly  enough  to  give  it  an  instant's  attention.  It  struck  me 
as  odd  at  the  moment,  but  the  queerness  somehow  seemed  to  increase 
as  the  missionary  went  on  to  tell  her  story.  I  wondered  whether  the 
call  for  equal  rights  hadn't  been  made  possible  by  that  very  Christian 
civilization  which  made  women  of  one  branch  of  the  Caucasian  race 
to  differ  so  much  from  another.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  entire  con- 
dition of  female  society,  as  it  exists  at  this  moment,  was  represented  in 
that  room.  The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  of  womanhood  was 
brought  under  a  light  so  glaring  that  it  must  have  been  a  dull  mind, 
indeed,  that  did  not  see  what  was  revealed.*  It  seemed  to  me  too  that 
the  children  of  the  new  generation  might  point  to  those  of  India,  con- 
■demned  for  ages  to  lifelong  childhood,  and  ask  the  gentleman  who 
read  the  invitation  to  the  meeting  of  the  Equal  Rights  Association  why 
he  smiled.  Don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Editor  ?  Excuse  the  question  if 
it  seems  too  direct,  but  I  want  to  ask  somebody,  and  if  I  were  to  ask 
my  uncle,  he  wouldn't  answer ;  and  yoxi,  know  every  thing,  and  seem 
generally  willing  to  tell  all  you  know,  which  makes  me  so  grateful  and 
confiding.  I  assure  you  I  have  that  feeling  toward  you  every  time  I 
read  your  paper. 

There  was  another  thing  that  struck  me  as  sort  of  problematical : 
the  missionary  told  the  girls  that,  in  India,  if  a  young  lady  wasn't  mar- 
ried by  the  time  she  was  ten  years  old,  all  her  ancestors,  for  I  don't 
know  how  many  generations,  must  endure  unutterable  torments  on 
account  of  it,  and  that  generally  they  were  married  when  five  or  six 
years  of  age,  and  even  much  earlier ;  and  the  earlier  the  better,  of 
course,  for  the  ancestors.  I  am  not  quite  so  minute  and  precise  in  my 
statement  as  I  should  be,  and  as  I  would  be,  if  I  were  a  reporter,  like 
some  I  know  who  cfore'i  report ;  but  I  was  so  taken  up,  absorbed,  by 
the  important  fact,  that  I  lost  some  of  the  details ;  for  I  happened, 
just  at  the  moment,  to  be  looking  around  at  the  teachers,  and  con- 
trasting their  facial  and  cranial  developments,  and  I  began  immedi- 
ately to  compute  how  long  a  period  had  probably  •elapsed  since  ilmr 
ancestors  began  to  endure  torments  on  their  account,  and  that  com- 
punction brought  the  question  home  to  myself.  And  I  was  startled  to 
find  myself  thinking  in  this  wise ;  India  is  so  rich  in  the  philosophy 
and  wisdom  of  the  ancients — Mr.  Emerson  has  shown  us  how  much  all 
the  world  is  indebted  to  her  for  ideas — and  this  woman  speaks  of  the 
splendid  libraries  of  standard  works  with  which  Indian  mankind  of  the 
best  quality  surrounds  itself  (though  never  a  native  woman  there 
knew  a  written  letter  of  her  language  until,  through  the  medium  of 
^espised  "Fancy  Work,"  the  teachers  made  their  way  into  the  homes 
from  which  all  creation  since  the  flood  had  been  excluded),  so  perhaps 
it  may  be  true ;  and,  if  so,  in  what  a  state  of  misery  by  this  time  must 
my  own  ancestors  be !  And  thereupon  I  began  to  look  about  and  con- 
sider the  remedy. 

Epes  Sargent — I  believe  that  is  the  name ;  he  is  a  writer — has 
written  something  said  to  be  a  poem,  teUing  about  a  "  Woman  who 
Dared."  I  don't  know  whether  he  and  Dr.  Bushnell  had  a  conference 
meeting  about  it,  but  think  it  likely.  What  she  did,  they  say,  was  to 
ask  a  man  to  marry  her.  I  haven't  read  the  story,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  gentleman  was  one  of  her  acquaintance — not  a  perfect  stran- 
ger. I'm  told  that  some  women  beUeve  that  it  is  by  this  exercise  of 
free-will  that  the  millennium  is  to  be  brought  about ;  but  do  you  be- 
lieve that,  even  for  the  sake  of  miserable  ancestors,  though  you  were  a 
real  Knickerbocker,  and  had  a  good  many — if  you  were,  what  you 


would  be,  of  course,  a  nice,  modest,  sober-minded  girl,  would  you  l)e 
able  to  bring  yourself,  in  the  course  even  of  one  or  two  hundred  years, 
up  to  the  necessary  point  ?  Don't  you  believe  that,  if  you  could,  you 
and  the  gentleman,  provided  he  had  proved  "  willing,"  would  all  your 
lives  be  wishing  that  things  had  come  about  the  other  way  ? 

Pray  excuse  my  asking  so  many  questions.  I  might  say  I  had 
Socrates  for  an  example,  but  I  prefer  to  fall  back  on  the  fact  that  I 
have  nobody  but  Harriet  to  talk  to,  and  that  I  haven't  even  her ;  for 
she  is  always  so  busy  that  it  is  really  as  she  says — she  hasn't  time  to 
take  these  afiairs  into  serious  consideration.  She  has  all  she  can  do 
to  get  safely  through  one  day  into  another.     I  envy  Harriet. 

There  was  one  thing  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  missionary  tell.  Folks, 
our  folks,  at  least,  and  perhaps  some  others,  have  an  idea  that  mis- 
sionaries have  a  very  easy  life  of  it,  when  they  don't  happen  to  get 
murdered,  or  to  die  of  fever,  their  first  year  in  Africa  or  India.  She 
told  the  girls  that  the  missionaries  begin  their  day's  work  at  six 
o'clock,  fortified  by  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  slice  of  toast.  They  teach  the 
persons  who  go  out  as  teachers  from  seven  till  a  quarter  past  eleven ; 
thea  the  teachers  go  about  their  btjsiness,  and  the  missionaries  break- 
fast ;  after  breakfast  they  go  from  house  to  house,  and  teach  orna- 
mental needle-work  and  other  things,  such  as  reading,  writing,  etc. 
At.  six  they  dine,  and  from  that  time  on  till  eight  or  nine,  they  cut  out 
patchwork,  and  prepare  canvas  for  embroidery,  arranging  this  work 
for  the  ladies  whom  they  instruct,  as  carefully  as  similar  work  would 
be  prepared  for  children  among  us.  The  remainder  of  the  evening 
they  give  to  letter-writing,  unless  exhaustion  sets  in  too  strongly. 
This  kind  of  employment  goes  on  day  after  day,  in  a  climate  where  the 
thermometer  ranges  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  eight  and  one 
hundred  and  ten  degrees,  and  is  seldom  below  ninety  degrees.  I 
thought  to  myself  whiW  I  listened  that  I  would  make  these  statements 
known  to  some  folks  of  my  acquaintance,  who  seem  to  have  a  grudge 
against  missionaries  who  sit  around  at  their  ease  in  African  and  In- 
dian paradises. 

These  India  ladies,  who  have  been  brought  out  of  bondage  on  the  • 
point  of  a  needle,  as  you  may  say,  are,  as  a  class,  the  missionary  told 
us,  the  most  beautiful  of  women — in  manner  perfectly  charming,  re- 
fined, gentle,  kind.  If  I  should  tell  llm  to  my  uncle,  and  he  happened 
to  hear  what  I  said,  he  would  be  sure  to  ask,  "  What's  T;he  use  of  med- 
dling with  'em,  then  ?  For  mercy's  sake  let  'em  alone !  Such  a  fe- 
male being,  beautiful,  gentle,  affectionate,  is  getting  to  be  rare  under 
the  sun.  If  you  don't  believe  it,  look  at  the  hoydens  in  the  street." 
It  is  true,  they  don't  go  about  as  hoydens  in  the  street  there  ;  women 
are  covered  with  comfortables  so  closely  when  they  go  from  their 
father's  to  their  husband's  house  (that's  all  the  visiting  they  do  in  In- 
dia), that  they  never  can  possibly  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world ;  but,  then,  if  that  is  "  all  for  the  best,"  why  is  it  that  all 
the  professors  are  so  busy  recommending  fresh  air  to  women  ? — out- 
door life  ? 

If  Christian  civilization  is  to  be  charged  with  these  results  which 
are  perplexing  everybody  nowadays,  had  we  better  attempt  to  head 
off  the  missionaries  on  the  "  golden  strand,"  and  run  the  chances  of 
mttee  for  ourselves  ?  The  philosophers  tell  us  that  we  can't  stand  still, 
we  must  go  backward  or  forward.  Do  but  consider  the  plight  we  are  in ! 
Yours,  in  the  Dark,  Mary  Anne. 

LILIES   OF  THE  AIR. 

"O  EHOLD  the  stainless  lilies  fair ! 
-D    Their  starry  petals  fill  the  air 

With  many  a  crystal  gem ; 
But  they  have  left  their  sweetness  where 

The  angels  gather  them. 

Beyond  our  reach  these  lilies  grow, 
In  the  white  gardens  of  the  snow. 

When  fade  the  flaunting  flowers 
Of  varied  hues,  which  bud  and  blow 

In  this  dim  world  of  ours. 

And  they  are  plucked  by  hands  unseen. 
When  clouds  move  like  a  shifting  scene. 

And  winds  are  piping  loud. 
And  white  wings  softly  pass  between 

The  hidden  sun  and  cloud. 
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These  blossoms,  pure  as  light  of  day, 
Gathered  by  hands  as  white  as  they, 

Far  in  "  the  upper  deep," 
Are  strewn  in  silence,  night  and  day. 

Where  our  lost  darlings  sleep. 

When  night  lets  its  dark  curtain  down 
On  white-capped  hills  and  forests  brown, 

Then  the  snow-lilies  fair. 
In  woven  wreaths,  are  softly  thrown 

From  gardens  of  the  air. 

Thev  fall  in  front  of  every  door. 
Which  opens  wide  when  come  the  poor 

For  gifts  and  tender  words  ; 
And  crumbs,  swept  from  the  tidy  floor. 

Are  strewn  to  waiting  birds. 

They  fall  upon  the  billowy  mounds, 
Where  sleep  in  rows  on  battle-grounds 

Our  heroes  brave  and  true, 
Whitening  the  scene  where  ghastly  wounds 

Splashed  red  on  flowers  blue. 


AN  HOUR  WITH  STREET  BALLADS. 


TAKE  a  turn  with  me  along  City  Hall  Square,  from  the  southern  point 
to  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  equilateral.  *  It  is  a  thorough- 
fare of  lijiputian  dealers  in  knick-knacks,  with  liliputian  places  of  busi- 
ness, shouldering  one  another  out  of  the  way,  as  if  every  one  of  them 
would  say  to  its  next  neighbor :  "  Yes,  yes,  I'm  little  enough — I'll 
agree  to  that — but,  really,  you  crowd  too  close  upon  me — too  close 
upon  me."  This  odd  thoroughfare  is  peculiar  in  every  thing.  Its  build- 
ings are  peculiar,  in  the  first  place,  and  look  like  little  kennels  in  the 
moonlight.  Its  soda-water  is  peculiar.  Its  lemonade  is  worse  than 
peculiar.  Its  apples  are  wrinkled,  and  dusty,  and  exceedingly  discon- 
tented-looking apples.  Its  oyster-soup  makes  up  for  the  ancientnesS 
and  paucity  of  its  oysters  by  offering  itself  at  five  cents  a  pint ;  and 

*  When  our  contributor  wrote  these  sentences,  the  ground  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  square  had  not  been  broken  for  the  new  Post-Offlce.  The  aspect 
of  things  at  this  locality  has  now  chanjcd  materially.— En. 


its  ice-cream  has  the  taste  and  consistency  of  petrified  soap-suds. 
Its  cigars,  vended  by  that  little  mummy  of  a  biped  coiled  up  in  a  bun- 
dle, and  hanging  by  one  claw  to  the  iron  railing,  as  if  he  was  afraid 
somebody  might  steal  him,  are  the  very  worst  cigars  that  ever  pro- 
faned the  appellation  of  Havanas.  Its  people  are  grotesques,  every 
one  of  them  made  up  with  a  view  to  the  utmost  oddity  of  physical  pro- 
portion. They  swarm  out  of  dens  in  Baxter  Street,  dens  in  James 
Street,  dens  in  Mulberry  Street,  and  dens  in  Mott  Street,  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  embodied  imps  of  the  odd,  and  swarm  back  again  at  eleven 
at  night,  having  made  a  queer  day  of  it.  They  are  minutely  posted 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  "  Lodgings,  ten  cents  a  night,"  which  you. 
will  see  over  the  entrance  of  many  a  cellar  in  either  of  the  streets 
above  mentioned ;  and  those  cellars  are  graves,  in  their  way,  every 
one  of  them.  Graves  ? — they  are  worse  than  that.  One  may  sleep  very 
comfortably  in  a  real  grave ;  but  in  these  graves  of  Baxter  Street, 
that,  even,  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  literature  of  this  thoroughfare  of  oddities  is  as  peculiar  as  any 
thing  else  about  it.  It  has  its  tenpenny  song-books  by  the  hundred, 
and  its  tenpenny  novels  in  equal  variety ;  but  its  great  trade  is  in 
penny  songs,  printed  on  single  sheets.  These  are  pinned  to  the  iron 
railing  by  the  hundred — for  your  true  City  Hall  Square  retail  dealer 
in  literature  disdains  the  use  of  a  house,  and  gets  along  very  well  with- 
out one.  The  vender  is  often  a  ragged  urchin,  but  sometimes  we  find 
a  young  girl  patiently  displaying  and  offering  her  wares.  Scan  the 
titles  closely,  and  you  will  meet  here  and  there  the  face  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance— "  Mary  of  the  Wild  Moor,"  perhaps,  or  Watson's  pathetic 
little  ballad,  "  And  she  sent  as  she  went  Sunshine  to  and  fro."  If  you 
happen  to  be  familiar  with  London  street  and  concert-hall  ballads,  you 
will  stumble  over  many  1  scrap  you  have  heard  before — for  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  collection  is  of  transatlantic  origin. 
"  Captain  Jinks,"  and  "  Ninety-two  X,"  with  a  hundred  others  you 
remember  at  sight,  are  mere  exotics  here  ;  also,  "  Jog  Along,  Boys," 
"  Villikins  and  Dinah,"  of  which  latter  no  less  than  six  parodies  are  ex- 
tant ;  also,  "  Highland  Mary  "  and  "  Black-eyed  Susan,"  the  latter  one  of 
Dibdin's  most  popular  songs — English,  all  of  them — though  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  collection  is  deficient  in  Americanism.  "  Paddle 
your  own  Canoe,"  and  "  Nelly  Gray,"  and  "  Mary  Blane,"  and  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  "  Rosalie,  the  Prairie  Flower,"  and  "  Poor  Old  Joe  " — 
the  original,  by  the  way,  of  "Poor  Old  Jeff" — and  "Roll  on.  Silver 
Moon  :  "  all  these  you  will  recall  as  having  once  been  somewhat  more 
refined  and  exclusive  in  their  associations.  "  Woodman,  Spare 
that  Tree  "  is  here,  too,  and,  as  a  remarkable  fact,  it  may  be  stated 
that  it  is  the  only  song,  of  the  hundreds  written  by  George  P.  Mor- 
ris which  has  become  a  universal  favorite. 

I  have  before  me  as  I  write  a  collection  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
of  these  son^s,  culled  at  random,  with  a  catalogue  of  three  times  as 
many  more.  One-third  of  them,  at  least,  are  of  English  and  Irish 
origin.  Another  third  is  made  up  from  selections  from  the  repertoire 
in  song  of  the  piano  for  the  past  score  of  years ;  and  the  rest  of  them 
are  peculiarly  New  York  street-ballads,  in  intent,  and  air,  and  essence. 
The  street-ballad  proper  has  no  respect  for  the  sentimental — is  fond 
of  the  grotesque,  the  oddly  exaggerated,  and  the  comical— hates  all 
affectation,  and  "handles  it  without  mittens."  If  it  is  pathetic  at  all, 
it  is  waggishly  so  ;  and  that  it  can  be  terribly  ironical,  a  hundred  bal- 
lads of  The  collection  testify  on  oath.  Irresistibly  absurd  most  of 
them  are.  Take,  for  example,  "  Up  in  a  Balloon,"  a  morceau  of  the 
greatest  nonsensical  exaggeration,  the  humor  of  which  resembles  humor 
somewhat  as  a  nervous  spasm  resembles  a  laugh : 

"  Up  in  a  balloon,  up  in  a  balloon,  ^ 

All  among  the  little  stars,  a  sailing  round  the  moon; 
Up  in  a  balloon,  up  in  a  balloon. 
It's  something  .awful  jolly  to  be  up  in  a  balloon. 
A  pffian,  to  be  sure,  after  the  old  Greek  pattern ;  but  how  the  aeronaut 
went  up,  and  the  notes  he  took  en  route,  are  worth  quotation,  by  way 
of  showing  what  our  street-ballad  writers  attack,  and  our  street-ballad 
singers  like : 

"  Up,  up  I  was  borne  with  terrible  power. 
At  the  rate  often  thousand  five  hundred  an  hour. 
The  air  was  cold,  the  wind  blew  loud, 
I  narrowly  escaped  being  gulped  by  a  cloud : 
Still  up  Iwent,  till  surrounded  by  stars. 
And  such  planets  as  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Mars  ; 
The  Big  and  the  Little  Bear  loudly  did  growl, 
And  the  Dog-Star,  on  seeing  me,  set  -.ip  a  howl. 
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I  met  shooting-stars,  who  were  bent  upon  sport, 
But  who  shot  in  a  very  strange  manner,  I  thought ; 
And  one  thing  beat  all,  by  some  1  I  must  say : 
That  was  when  I  got  into  the  Milky-Way. 
I  counted  the  stars  till,  at  last,  I  thought 
I'd  found  out  what  they  were  worth  by  the  quart. 
An  unpolite  aerolite,  who  ran  'gainst  my  car,     ^ 
Wouldn't  give  e'er  a  light  to  light  my  cigar." 

In  another  direction  of  humorous  absurdity  is  "  The  Fellow  that 
Looks  Like  me,"  from  which  we  extract  a  couple  of  stanzas : 
"  The  other  day,  while  walking 

Through  a  narrow  street,  up-town, 
I  was  seized  by  a  man,  in  a  rage. 

Who  said :  '  I've  caught  you,  Mr.  Brown ; 
You  know  my  daughter  you  have  wronged,' 

Though  his  gal  I  never  did  see : 
He  beat  me,  till  I  was  black  and  blue, 
For  the  fellow  that  looks  like  me. 
"  One  evening,  I  sat  sparking 
A  girl  as  dear  as  life, 
When  a  lady,  who  had  just  dropped  in, 

Says :  '  Brown,  how  is  your  vrife  ? ' 
In  vain  I  said :  ^  I'm  a  single  man. 
Though  married  I  wish  to  be ; ' 
They  called  me  sivindler,  and  kicked  me  out, 
For  the  fellow  that  looks  like  me." 

The  mishaps  of  Polly  Perkins,  of  Washington  Square,  and  her 
beau,  the  bow-legged  conductor  of  a  Third-Avenue  car,  though  less 
salient,  are  not  less  absurd  than  those  of  Mr.  Brown,  but,  smacking  of 
a  similar  grotesquerie,  need  not  be  quoted.  "  That's  where  the  Laugh 
Comes  In  "  is  equally  unquotable,  for  the  same  reason,  detailing  the 
end  of  Augustino  Don  Pedro.  The  Don  was  a_  shrewd  young  man, 
"  who  travelled  on  shape;"  but  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  arrested 
for  the  appropriation  of  some  trinkets,  and  to  get  six  months  at  the 
Island. 

A  sweet  plaint,  though  too  old  to  be  novel,  is  "  Bonny  Eloise," 
and  was  in  better  favor  a  few  years  since.     So  with  "  Kitty  Tyrrel ;  " 
and,  as  to  "  The  Jockey  Hat  and  Feather,"  it  has  been — still  is — sung 
everywhere.     "  Old  Dog  Tray  "  had  an  evanescent  popularity,  and  is 
still  for  sale  on  City  Hall  Square.     "My  Mary  Ann"  sells  a  hundred 
to  one  of  either  of  the  preceding,  but  \i  very  vapid.     Witness : 
"A  lobster  in  a  lobster-pot, 
A  blue-fish  on  a  hook, 
May  suffer  some-^but  you  know  not 
What  I  feel  for  my  Mary  Ann." 

The  words  are  stupid,  but  the  air  is  pretty,  and  deserves  better  of  the 

warbler  of  the  period.     Sing : 

"  Ah,  fare  you  well,  my  own  Mary  Ann, 
Fare  you  well  for  a  while  ; 
The  ship  is  ready,  and  the  wind  is  fair. 
And  I  am  bound  for  the  sea,  Mary  Ann." 

Prettier  air  was  never  imagined,  only  I  cannot  put  it  on  paper. 
Pity  the  sorrows  of  Sarah's  young  man,  as  you  pass  to  consider  the 
doleful  ballad  of  a  suicidal  family,  from  the  father,  who  cuts  his  throat 
with  a  crayon,  and  the  mother,  who  hangs  herself  in  the  water-butt, 
to  the  sister,  who  expires  of  Limburger  kaese,  and 

"  The  brother,  who  is  a  quite  plucky  young  fellar. 

And  poisons  liimself  with  his  own  umbrellar." 
The  end  of  the  whole  matter,  and  of  the  family  as  well,  is  summed  up 
in   another  tragic  stanza,  quotable  only  on  account  of  its  amazing 
absurdity,  and  as  a  specimen  of  what  in  the  street-ballad  is  considered 
wit: 

"  Then  the  little  baby,  in  the  cradle, 

Shot  itself  dead  with  the  silver  ladle ; 

While  the  servant-girl,  seeing  what  they  did, 

Stirangled  herself  with  the  saucepan-lid. 

The  miserable  oat,  by  the  parlor-fire. 

Swallowed  a  portion  of  the  fender,  and  did  expire ; 

And  a  fly  on  the  ceiling — this  case  was  the  wust  'un — 

Went  and  blowed  itself  up  with  '  spontaneous  combustion.'  " 

Nothing  can  equal  the  inanity  of  the  witticisms  in  those  songs  in 
which  the  uniquely  humorous  is  attempted — as  may  be  demonstrated 
by  collating  a  few  of  the  kind  illustrated  by  "  The  Girl  I  Met  on 
Broadway,"  "The  Business  Girls,''  and  "When  You're  Married 
You'll  Find  it  Out."  That  expressive  term  from  the  Turkish,  bosh, 
is  unequal  to  the  expression  of  their  utter  and  unmixed  stupidity. 


"Handsome  Dick  the  Muffin  Man"  is,  on  the  other  hand,  witty, 
though  English  and  generic ;  and — Oh,  Bard  of  Cambridge,  what 
company  thou  keepest ! — next  neighbor  to  it,  I  find  Longfellow's 
pretty  translation  from  the  German,  the  little  gem  "  Beware."  "  Peter 
Gray  "  brings  up  the  rear,  and  is  exactly  what  would  be  expected — 
though,  as  illustrative  of  a  sort  of  syllabification  affected  in  the  cata- 
logue, I  shall  quote  it : 

"  My  song  is  of  a  nice  young  man, 
Whose  name  was  Peter  Gray ; 
The  State  where  Peter  Gray  was  born 
Was  Peun-syl-va-ni-a. 

"  This  Peter  Gray  did  fall  in  love. 
All  with  a  nice  young  girl ; 
The  name  of  her,  I'm  positive,  ► 

Was  Lizzy-Anna-Querl, 

"  When  they  were  going  to  be  wed, 
Her  father  he  said,  '  No ! ' 
And  brutally  did  send  her  off. 
Beyond  the  0-hi-o." 

But  enough  of  this.  "  The  Light  Green  Parasol,"  one  of  the  most 
popular  in  the  whole  repertoire,  is  of  English  origin,  and  too  old  to 
be  quoted — too  hackneyed  at  least  to  be  novel  to  anybody.  As  an- 
other instance  of  the  preposterous  humor  to  which  the  street-ballad 
is  addicted,  we  quote  a  stanza : 

"  Oh,  father,  dear  father,  come  down  with  the  stamps, 
My  dressmaker's  bill  is  unpaid ; 
She  said  she  would  send  it  right  home  from  the  shop. 
As  soon  as  the  flounces  were  made. 

Come  down,  come  down,  come  down, 
Please  father,  dear  father,  come  down." 

Next  after  this,  but  which  I  shall  not  stop  to  quote,  is  the  story  of 
the  lover  of  Jemima  Brown,  who,  having  induced  him  to  take  her  note 
for  fifty  pounds,  for  which  her  brother  Bill  went  security,  posted  off 
faithlessly  to  Jersey  City,  and  therewith  set  up  a  corner  grocery,  at 
which  business  he  found  her  years  after.  It  is  the  old  story  of  woman's 
finesse  and  fickleness,  of  man's  faith  and  infatuation,  and  of  the  be- 
trayal thereof  on  her  part — for,  by-the-way,  in  the  City  Hall  Square 
song,  the  faithlessness  of  woman  is  endlessly  put  in  opposition  to  the 
constancy  of  man ;  those  effusions,  in  this  respect,  differing  from  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  novel,  and  being,  to  the  extent  of  that  differ- 
ence, rather  generically  original. 

Ballad  literature  is  fortunately  not  exclusively  given  to  these  inane 
absurdities.  We  find,  occasionally,  scraps  of  very  pretty  sentiment, 
or  very  natural  pathos.  Of  the  former,  pleasant  and  pensive,  the  mor- 
sel subjoined  is  in  point,  and  too  good  for  City  Hall  Square,  by  half: 

"  Oh !  many  a  time  I  am  sad  at  heart. 

And  I  haven't  a  word  to  say ; 
And  I  keep  from  the  lads  and  lasses  apart 

In  the  meadows  a-making  hay. 
But  Willie  will  bring  me  the  first  wUd-rose, 

In  my  new  sun-bonnet  to  wear ; 
And  Eobin  will  wait  at  the  keeper's  gate. 

For  he  follows  me  everywhere  ; 
But  I  tell  them  they  needn't  come  -i^ooing  to  me, 
For  my  heart,  my  heart  is  over  the  sea. 

"  Two  summers  ago,  when  a  brave  ship  sailed 

Far  away  to  the  golden  West, 
Oh !  nobody  knew  that  my  heart  went  too, 

For  the  secret  I  ne'er  confessed. 
A  mother  took  leave  of  her  boy  that  day ; 

I  could  hear  her  sob  and  cry. 
As  I  followed  her  back  to  her  dreary  home, 

But  never  a  word  said  I — 
But  you  see  that  they  needn't  come  wooing  to  me,    , 
For  my  heart,  my  heart  is  over  the  sea. 

"  I  sat  by  his  mother,  one  midsummer  day, 

And  she  looked  me  through  and  through,  • 

As  she  spoke  of  her  lad  who  was  far  away, 

For  she  guessed  that  I  loved  him  too. 
She  turned  to  me  fondly  and  whispered  low, 

I  was  worthy  her  sailor-boy. 
My  foolish  tears  they  began  to  flow, 

Though  my  heart  beat  high  for  joy. 
So  you  see  that  they  needn't  come  wooing  tome, 
For  my  heart,  my  heart  is  over  the  sea." 
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For  pure  pathos,  "  Ben  Bolt "  has,  perhaps,  never  been  exceeJed ; 
and  "  Ben  Bolt "  is  of  the  repertoire  of  City  Hall  Square  now,  baring 
outrun  its  butterfly,  and  fallen  back  into  its  caterpillar,  days — if  that 
sort  of  retrogression  be  even  metaphorically  admissible.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  too  utterly  hackneyed  to  admit  of  more  than  mention. 
Pathetic,  too,  are  half  a  dozen  others  among  my  collection,  but  all  too 
old  to  be  quotable,  except  upon  the  supposition  of  ignorance  as  to  the 
minutiie  of  American  song  history  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  The  ma- 
nia of  the  day,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  for  pathos — for  the  comic  rather, 
the  broadly,  absurdly  comic — and  new  scraps  of  the  tear-generating 
are  very  scarce. 

The  trials  of  the  "  Family  Man,"  or  serio-comic  ballads,  like  that  of 
"  Will  Jones  and  Susan  Jane,"  are  far  more  popular.  The  latter  par- 
ticularly is  just  now  in  the  midst  of  a  run,  and,  happening  to  be  one 
of  the  best  of  its  kind,  admits  of  brief  quotation.     The-  story  opens : 

"  'Twas  about  two  thousand  yeai-s  ago. 
On  a  fine  but  rainy  day, 
A  smart  young  man,  named  William  Jones, 

Was  bound  for  Newark  Bay  ! 
So  he  went  on  board  a  canal  steamboat, 

To  cross  the  raging  main, 
And  he  bid  adieu  to  the  grocery  biz, 
Likewise  to  Susan  Jane." 
The  local  hit  of  the  next  stanza  might  have  been  appreciated  six 
months  since,  when  one  remembers   the  Broadway  and  Fulton  Street 
bridge,  and  some  daily  journalist's  witty  parody  of  a  passage  in  IIu- 
dibras  anent  it : 

"  Good,  honest  Loew,  with  twice  a  score  of  men, 
Put  up  the  bridge,  then  pulled  it  down  again." 

The  narrator  of  tlie  troubles  of  Will  Jones  and  Susan  Jane  is  more 
humorous  and  scarcely  less  sarcastically  witty.  In  fact,  a  storm  arises 
on  particular  account  of  the  structure  in  question : 

"  When  the  ship  got  sight  of  Loew's  bridge, 
An  angry  storm  arose  ; 
At  first  the  wind  it  got  to  words, 

And  tlien  it  got  to  blows. 
Poor  William  Jones  felt  rather  queer 

(He  looked  as  though  in  pain). 
He  thought  of  the  land  where  he  was  bom, 
Also  of  Susan  Jane. 
**  The  gallant  captain  rushed  on  deck 
With  frenzy  in  one  eye  ; 
Cried  he — '  Stand  by  the  main  jib-boom  ! 

My  brave,  bold  crew — stand  by  ! ' 
The  noble  crew  stood  by  some  time, 

'Twas  useless — it  was  vain. 
The  storm  raged  wild — poor  William  dropped 
A  tear  to  Susan  Jane." 

As  to  poor  William,  he  did  not  by  any  means  imitate  the  gallant  cap- 
tain, either  as  to  the  frenzy  in  his  eye  or  as  to  the  rushing  on  deck. 
In  fact — 

"  Will  rushed  below  unto  his  trunk, 
And  opened  wide  the  lid — 
Then  kissed  he  Susan's  portrait  twice, 

He  kissed  it  twice,  he  did. 
The  captain  hailed  a  ferry-boat 

For  assistance — all  in  vain ; 
For  the  ship  went  down  with  crew  and  Will, 
Who  loved  fair  Susan  Jane." 

However,  Will  Jones  comes  back  to  Susan  Jane  notwithstanding ;  and 
how  it  happens  is  just  in  this  way : 

"  One  night,  as  Susan  sat  in  grief. 

For  the  loss  of  her  Will  Jones, 
There  came  a  knock  at  the  front  door — 

Cried  she  :  '  That  voice  !  them  tones  ! ' 
It  was  her  Will ;  lie  was  not  dead. 

But  had  come  back  again. 
And  he  violently  threw  his  arms  around 

The  neck  of  Susan  Jane." 

Here  the  ballad  ends,  as  very  properly  it  should  ;  and  Will  and  Susan 
are  happy,  as,  under  the  circumstances,  they  ought  to  be.  Here,  too, 
all  quotation  must  end,  enough  of  space  having  been  given  to 
this  nonsense  already. 

In  its  present  fonn  the  penny  song  is  not  for  long.  The  days  of 
the   little   quaintly-bordered,  seven-and-a-half-by-five   sheet,  printed 


only  on  one  side,  are  numbered,  and,  in  a  measure,  its  reign  has  al- 
ready been  superseded. 

The  system  of  issuing  two-cent  journals  of  song  from  day  to  day,  on  the 
plan  of  a  daily  paper,  and  forming  a  sort  of  song  journalism,  is  about 
to  take  its  place — has  taken  its  place,  in  fact — and  has  thus  far  suc- 
ceeded very  well.  These  issues  may  be  bound  from  month  to  month, 
putting  into  tfte  hands  of  the  curiosity-seeker  all  the  means  of  judging 
of  the  quality  of  the  street-ballad,  from  extended  generalization.  The 
circulation  of  the  new  song  journal — Singers'  Journal  it  is  termed — 
waxes  heavier  from  number  to  number,  and  is  now  set  down  at  ten 
thousand.  In  fact,  thus  early,  the  journal  of  the  street-ballad  is  a  suc- 
cess ;  though,  with  progress  in  the  vehicle  thereof,  there  must 
naturally  ensue  an  abating  of  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  street- 
song  itself.  However,  the  old  system  will  not  probably  be  dropped 
altogether  for  the  present. 


THE    TAURINE    TENDENCY   IN    WRITING 
AND    SPEAKING. 

ONE  kind  of  involuntary  wit  has  been  naturalized  by  the  Irish. 
It  did  not  originate  with  that  nation,  nor  is  it  peculiar  to  it. 
A  good  proportion  of  the  stories  noted  in  the  Astela  of  Hierocles, 
written  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago,  are  excellent  specimens  of 
the  Irish  bull ;  and  it  may  be  found  in  poetry  and  history  and  speech- 
es, as  well  as  in  every-day  conversations,  all  the  world  over.  The 
reckless  and  rollicking  temperament  of  the  Irishman,  however,  asserts 
itself  in  the  use  of  language  as  in  every  thing  else,  and  renders  him 
especially  susceptible  to  queer  and  incongruous  uses  of  words. 

That  unconscious  and  perennial  freshness  that  belongs  to  nearly 
every  thing  from  the' Emerald  Isle,  seems  to  pertain  also  to  the  Irish 
bull.  I  am  never  tired  of  reading  anecdotes  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  who 
may  perhaps,  without  misconstruction,  be  called  the  father  of  Irish 
bulls,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  some  of  the  finest  recorded 
specimens  of  this  particular  species  of  witticism — specimens  so  ex- 
quisitely perfect,  that  Curran  used  to  insist,  humorously,  that  they 
were  carefully  prepared.  W  ■ 

If  that  had  been  true,  they  might  perhaps  have  been  classed  as  a 
new  figure  of  speech,  or  might  even  have  claimed  recognition  as  the 
catachresis,  that  being  a  trope  of  so  bold  a  description  that  **  necessity 
makes  it  borrow  and  employ  an  expression  or  term  contrary  to  the 
thing  it  means  to  express."  That  is  a  tolerably  good  description  of  an 
Irish  bull.  As  an  example  of  catachresis,  Webster  quotes : 
"  Her  voice  was  but  the  shadow  of  a  sound." 

Now,  the  shadow  of  a  sound,  though  it  may  be  a  pleasant  sugges- 
tion to  the  fancy,  is  quite  as  impossible  a  thing  as  the  "cowld  oven" 
in  which  Bridget  supposed  ice-cream  to  be  baked,  or  the  cheers  with 
which  a  New  York  reporter  stated  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  his 
journey  up  the  Hudson,  was  greeted  by  the  pupils  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution. 

Most  of  Sir  Boyle's  sayings  have  become  household  words ;  but  it 
may  not  be  unpleasant  to  the  reader  to  hear  two  or  three  of  them.  It 
was  he  who  gave  utterance  to  the  profound  aphorism,  "  Single  misfor- 
tunes never  come  alone,  and  the  greatest  of  all  possible  misfortunes  is 
generally  followed  by  a  much  greater."  "  Sir,"  said  he  one  day  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  "  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  put  ourselves  out 
of  the  way  to  serve  posterity.  What  has  posterity  done  for  us  ?  "  He 
was  interrupted  by  a  burst  of  laughter,  and  proceeded  to  explain  himself. 
"  By  posterity,  Mr.  Speaker,"  said  he,  "  I  do  not  mean  our  ancestors, 
but  those  who  are  to  come  immediately  after  them."  In  these  times 
of  short  measures,  perhaps  we  should  find  nothing  very  absurd  in  the 
bill  which  he  introduced,  providing  that  every  quart  bottle  should 
hold  a  quart.  We  seem  to  need  something  like  that,  at  the  present 
day.  It  was  he  who  rebuked  the  shoemaker  froifi  whom  he  had 
ordered  shoes  for  his  gouty  limbs :  "  I  told  you  to  make  one  longer 
than  the  other,"  said  he,  "  and,  instead  of  that,  you  have  made  one 
smaller  than  the  other ;  the  exact  opposite."  During  the  troublous 
times  that  came  upon  the  country,  there  was  great  insecurity  of  life, 
and  in  a  letter,  to  a  friend  from  his  country  house  he  wrote,  "  Tou 
may  judge  of  our  state,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  write  this  with  a  pistol 
in  each  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other."  His  penmanship  must  have 
been  rather  poor,  with  his  hands  so  full. 

It  was  in  this  same  Irish  House  of  Commons  that  a  bill  was  intro- 
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duced  to  cause  the  watchmen  to  sleep  in  the  daytime,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  more  wakeful  at  night.  A  report  of  the  debate  said 
that  the  .mover  was  left  in  a  yreat  minority.  But  this  was  not  nearly 
so  bad  as  the  act  which  may  be  found  in  chapter  415  of  the  Session 
Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  1863,  providing  that  every  convict 
in  our  State-prisons  may,  by  obedience  and  good  behavior,  earn  a 
commutation  or  diminution  of  the  term  of  his  sentence  of  two  days  for 
every  six  months,  and  closing  with  this  language ;  "  providing,  how- 
ever, that  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  affect  the  case  of  any 
person  who  shall  be  under  u  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  the  term  of 
his  natural  lifeP  It  would  be  difficult  to  see  how  it  would  affect  the 
case  of  such  a  person,  even  without  this  clause.  The  Pennsylvania 
Legislature,  it  is  said,  once  passed  an  act  providing  that  the  State-house 
yard  should  be  "  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  and  remain  an  open  en- 
closure forever." 

There  must  be  something  very  subtle  in  such  a  blunder  as  that 
perpetrated  on  the  statute-books  of  New  York.  It  was  a  law  to  which 
much  public  attention  was  called,  for  it  was  the  first  attempt  in  legis- 
lation to  give  a  prisoner  a  chance  to  mitigate  his  sentence  in  some 
degree  by  good  behavior.  It  was  no  doubt  drawn  up  by  an  able  man, 
and  it  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  governor,  the  committees,  and  of  the 
full  houses  of  both  Assembly  and  Senate. 

Probably  very  few  casually  reading  the  following  sentence  in  an 
account  of  an  Irish  duel  would  detect  the  monstrous  proposition  em- 
bodied in  it :  "  Sir  Richard  received  a  sUght  wound  in  the  breast ;  his 
antagonist  fired  in  the  air,  and  so  the  affair  terminated."  But  the 
proposition  here  is  that  one  party  in  a  duel  might  wound  the  other, 
by  firing  in  the  air. ' 

Generally,  however,  bulls  of  Irish  extraction  are  more  apparent. 
It  was  at  the  dinner  of  an  Irish  association  that  the  following  sublime 
toast  was  given :  "  Here's  to  the  prisidunt  of  the  society,  Pathrick 
O'Rafferty  ;  an'  may  he  live  to  eat  the  chicken  that  scratches  over  his 
grave." 

It  was  an  Irishman  who  wrote  to  his  so&ifi'the  "  ould  counthry : " 
"  Come  till  Ameriky,  Mike.  'Tis  a  fine  counthry  to  get  a  living  in. 
All  ye  have  to  do  is  to  get  a  three-cornered  box  and  fiU  it  wid  bricks, 
amd  carry  it  till  the  top  of  a  three-story  building,  and  the  man  at  the 
top  does  aU  the  work."  It  was  another  of  the  same  nationality,  who, 
hearing  that  his  widowed  mother  had  married  again,  since  he  quitted 
Ireland,  exclaimed  :  "  Murther !  I  hope  she  won't  have  a  son  oulder 
than  me  ;  if  she  does,  I  shall  lose  the  whole  estate." 

Singularly  confused  ideas  must  the  son  of  Erin  have  of  death,  for 
it  ia  related  of  one  who  was  reprieved  the  day  before  that  appointed 
for  his  execution,  and  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  wife,  that  he  wrote  to 
her :  "  I  was  hung  yesterday,  and  died  like  a  hero.  Do  as  I  did,  and 
bear  it  like  a  man ; "  and  of  another,  whose  master  had  died  suddenly, 
leaving  a  letter  ready  for  the  mail,  that  he  dispatched  it  after  adding 
at  the  bottom  :  "  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  died  ; "  of  still  an- 
other, who  wished  to  inform  a  friend  in  a  neighboring  town  of  the 
death  of  a  fellow  workman,  that  he  sent  a  dispatch,  signed  with  the 
deceased  man's  name,  reading;  "James,  come  home;  I  died  last 
night ; "  and  an  Irish  lady,  in  her  will,  ordered  her  body  to  be  opened 
after  her  death,  lest  she  should  be  buried  alive.  A  somewhat  similar 
story  has  been  floating  about  the  newspapers,  of  Smithson,  the  founder 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  He  had  five  doctors,  and  they  had  been 
unable  to  discover  his  disease.  Being  told  that  his  case  was  hope- 
less, he  called  them  around  him  and  said  :  "  My  friends,  I  desire  that 
you  will  make  a  post-mortem  examination  of  me,  and  find  out  what  ails 
me;  for,  really,  I  have  heard  such  long  discussions  on  the  subject, 
that  I  am  dying  to  know  what  my  disease  is  myself."  It  was  an  Hiber- 
nian gentleman  who  told  a  friend,  who  was  studying  for  the  ministry : 
"  I  hope  I  may  live  to  hear  you  preach  my  funeral  sermon ; "  it  was 
an  Emerald  islander  who,  being  asked  to  go  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel 
when  she  was  in  danger  of  foundering,  said  he  had  no  wish  to  see  him- 
self drowned ;  it  was  Michael  O'Mulligan  who  remarked,  with  much 
good  sense,  that  "  A  man  gets  a  very  poor  show  who  waits  till  he  is 
kilt  before  he  acts  on  the  defensive  ; "  and  the  following  is  found  on 
an  Irish  tombstone :  "  Here  lies  John  Higley  and  his  wife,  who  were 
drowned  in  their  passage  from  America.  Had  they  both  lived,  they 
would  have  been  buried  here." 

Samuel  Ireland  tells  of  the  miracle  of  St.  Denis's  walking  from 
Paris  after  his  decollation  with  his  head  under  his  arm,  but  makes  the 
miracle  still  greater  by  his  mode  of  relating  the  story.  He  says  : 
"  During  his  peregrination,  he  carried  his  head  under  his  arm  with 


much  coolness  and  deliberation,  and  often  kissed  it  by  the 
way." 

It  was  an  Irishman  who  asked  for  the  entrance  out  of  the  Boston 
Music  Halls  ;  who  said,  in  reference  to  a  pair  of  new  boots  :  "  Be  ja- 
bers  !  I  believe  I  shall  never  get  thim  on  till  I  wear  them  a  day  or 
two  ; "  who  said  that  his  son  was  so  clever  that  he  had  just  made  two 
chairs  and  a  table  out  of  his  own  head,  and  had  plenty  of  wood  left 
for  another  ;  who  told  his  sweetheart  that  he  thought  so  much  of  her 
that  he  couldn't  sleep  for  dreaming  of  her ;  who,  having  been  mar- 
ried at  nineteen,  said  he  would  never  marry  again  so  young,  if  he  lived 
to  the  age  of  Methuselah  ;  and  who  exclaimed,  on  seeing  a  very  small 
coflSn  :  "  By  the  St.  Denis  O'Sligo  !  is  it  possible  that  that  coffin  can 
be  intenj[ed  for  any  living  crather  ! " 

It  has  been  related  that  the  Emerald  Isle  has  produced  a  physician 
who,  being  called  to  examine  a  man  who  had  been  killed  by  a  neigh- 
bor, said,  oracularly,  "  This  person  was  so  ill,  that,  if  he  had  not  been 
murdered,  he  would  have  died  half  an  hour  before ;  "  an  orator  who, 
becoming  very  angry  at  an  Englishman,  cried,  "  I  will  punch  my  fist 
through  your  unpenetrable  head,  and  let  the  brains  out  of  your  empty 
skull ;  "  an  editor  who  wrote  of  the  wrongs  of  his  native  isle,  "  Her 
cup  of  misery  has  been  for  ages  overflowing,  and  is  not  yet  full ; " 
and  a  discriminating  historian  who  stated  that,  in  the  first  place,  Ire- 
land was  divided  into  four  kingdoms,  then  it  was  divided  into  three  king- 
doms, next  into  two  kingdoms,  and,  finally,  it  was  divided  into  one. 

A  Canadian  paper,  somewhat  excited  on  the  Fenian  question,  some 
time  ago,  stated  that  a  Fenian  book  was  found  at  Tyrone,  in  which, 

among  other  things,  was  the  following  toast:  "  Here's  to .     Long 

may  he  live ;  may  he  live  till  he  sees  chapels  built  ten  miles  long  and 
seven  miles  broad — built  with  Protestant  bones,  thatched  with  minis- 
ters' skulls,  whitewashed  with  their  blood,  and  their  backbones  for 
scrapers  at  the  door." 

But  all  the  bulls  are  not  Irish.  Sir  Richard  Steele  is  reported  as 
having  suggested  that  the  Irish  habit  of  making  bulls  was  owing  to 
the  climate,  and  he  continued,  "  I  dare  say,  if  an  Englishman  was  bom 
in  Ireland,  he  would  do  the  same."  Dr.  W.  H.  Russel,  the  famous 
Times  correspondent,  claims  to  be  an  Englishman,  though  born  in  Ire- 
land, and  I  have  seen  it  stated,  but  cannot  vouch  for  the  fact,  that, 
in  one  of  his  letters  from  Egypt,  describing  the  tour  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  following  sentence  occurred  :  "  As  there  were  no  other 
asses  to  be  found,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Colonel  Truesdale,  Colonel 
Marshall,  and  I,  were  obliged  to  trudge  on  foot."  It  was  an  EngUsh 
lady  who  desired  to  have  her  portrait  painted  with  a  book  in  her 
hand,  reading  aloud,  and  her  servant  in  a  corner,,  where  he  could  not 
be  seen,  but  would  be  within  easy  call. 

A  Scottish  professor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  was  e.xperi- 
menting  before  his  pupils  with  some  combustible  substances,  and,  as 
he  was  mixing  them,  they  exploded,  shattering  the  phial  which  he  held 
into  fragments.  He  held  up  a  small  piece  of  the  glass,  and  said,  very 
gravely,  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  made  this  experiment  often  with  this  very 
same  phial,  and  never  knew  it  to  break  in  my  hands  before."  The  fol- 
lowing somewhat  ambiguous  paragraph  appeared  in  an  Edinburgh 
paper :  "  We  regret  to  find  that  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  W is  a  malicious  fabrication."  It  was  the  mayor  of  a  Portu- 
guese city  who  once  enumerated,  among  the  marks  by  which  the  body 
of  a  drowned  man  might  be  identified,  "a  marked  impediment  in  his 
speech." 

General  Taylor  was  made  ridiculous  for  a  time  by  the  sentence 
which  occurred  near  the  beginning  of  his  message  to  the  Thirty-first 
Congress,  December,  1849,  as  follows  :  "  We  are  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  and  seek  to  maintain  our  cherished  relations  of  amity  with  the 
rest  of  mankind."  But  Mr.  Buchanan  almost  matched  it  in  a  speech 
which  he  made  at  the  South,  in  which  he  said,  "  I  do  believe,  gentle- 
men, that  mankind,  as  well  as  the  people  »/  the  United  States,  are  inter- 
ested in  the  preservation  of  this  Union ;  "  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  in 
commenting  upon  the  clause  in  .the  Declaration  of  Independence  to 
the  effect  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  remarked  thai  "  only  two 
men  were  created,  and  OTie  of  tliese  was  a  woman" 

The  line  used  to  be  common  inside  the  cover  of  every  volume  in 
frequent  use — 

"  Steal  not  this  book,  my  honest  friend,"  etc. 

What  could  be  more  absurd  than  the  supposition  that  an  "  honest 
friend  "  would  stjCal  your  book  ? 

Hibernianisms  can  be  found  in  all  literature.    Dr.  Johnson  writes ; 
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''  Turn  from  the  glittering;  bribe  your  scornful  eye, 
Nor  sell  for  gold  what  gold  can  never  buy." 

In  his  Dictionary,  garret  is  define^  as  a  room  on  the  highest  floor 
of  the  house,  and  coek-loft  as  "  the  room  over  the  garret." 
The  following  lines  occur  in  one  of  Watts's  hymns : 

"  O  may  I  live  to  reach  that  place, 
And  Bee  the  glory  of  Thy  face." 

Addison,  in  "  Cato,"  has  the  lines : 

' '  So  the  pure^  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains 
Of  rushing  torrents  and  descending  rains." 

In  "  Paradise  Lost,"  we  find : 

"  The  loveliest  pair 
That  ever  since  in  love's  embraces  met."  * 

Cowley  has  the  following  : 

"  Silence  and  horror  filled  the  place  around ; 
Echo  itself  dares  scarce  repeat  the  sound.'''* 

The  great  master  of  English  poetry  writes : 

'•  I  will  strive  with  things  impossible- 
Yea,  get  the  better  of  them." 
And,  again  : 

"  Ctesar  did  never  wrong  without  just  cause." 
How  could  anybody  have  just  cause  to  do  wrong  ?     And,  when  he 
says  of  a  custom  that  it  is  "more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
servance," does  he  mean  that  a  custom  can  be  honored  in  the  breach 
of  it  ? 

He  makes  Hamlet  speak  of 

*'  That  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourne 
No  traveller  returns." 

But  a  sailor,  hearing  this,  made  the  very  pertinent  inquiry,  "  What 
do  you  mean  by  that,  you  fool  ?  Didn't  you  see  your  father's  ghost 
last  night  ?  " 


SKETCH   OF  MR.  R.  G.  HAZARD. 

IT  is  common  to  reproach  this  country  with  indifference  to  elevated 
philosophical  studies.  It  is  said  that  we  are  so  practical,  so  ab- 
sorbed in  material  development,  as  to  quench  all  aspiration  after  ab- 
stract mental  pursuits.  This  charge  evidently  implies  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  case.  It  is  made,  in  fact,  against  the  age  itself,  but, 
in  this  case,  it  obviously  has  no  better  ground  than  the  increasing  at- 
tention that  is  given  to  concrete  and  scientific  inquiries.  It  is  not  that 
there  is  less  philosophizing,  but  greater  activity  in  other  directions. 
Besides,  as  is  patent  to  the  most  careless  observation,  science  itself  is 
more  than  ever  drifting  in  the  philosophic  direction.  Formerly  phi- 
losophy was  a  mere  branch  of  inquiry ;  now  it  is  regarded  rather  as 
the  synthesis  and  outcome  of  positive  knowledge,  and  therefore  con 
stantly  tends  to  a  closer  alliance  with  the  living  thought  and  practical 
experience  of  the  time. 

This  great  tendency  must  be  borne  in  mind  if  we  would  truly  in- 
terpret the  attitude  of  the  American  mind  toward  the  progress  of 
ideas.  In  the  past,  metaphysics  and'  theology  have  been  always  in 
sympathy.  The  great  educational  institutions  of  Europe — the  growth 
of  the  last  thousand  years — have  been  ecclesiastical  corporations, 
backed  up  by  government,  and  intrenched  in  abundant  wealth  ;  and  it 
has  been,  as  it  still  is,  the  policy  of  these  establishments  to  pension 
off  scholars  on  their  princely  revenues,  to  devote  themselves  in  quiet 
and  leisure  to  the  elucidation  of  such  speculative  and  philosophical 
subjects  as  were  kindred  to  their  theological  aims.  The  effect  of  this 
was  not  only  '.o  coerce  the  direction  of  thought  by  virtual  bribery, 
but  it  set  up  a  fictitious  standard  of  the  interest  taken  in  philosophical 
inquiries,  which  was  measured  by  the  number  of  men  who  wer^  thus 
set  aside  for  its  cultivation.  In  this  country,  we  are  without  any  such 
provisions  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  inferred  that,  as  a  people,  we  are 
destitute  of  care  for  such  matters. 

But  the  old  order  of  things  is  being  profoundly  disturbed,  even  in 
Europe.  Not  only  is  it  beginning  to  be  recognized  that  the  universi- 
ties paralyze  as  well  as  cultivate,  but  that  there  is  a  potent  outside 
mental  movement,  with  new  inspirations,  new  elements,  and  a  new 
direction.  Science  is  invading  the  old  sanctuaries  of  learning,  de- 
manding a  share  of  their  "  fellowships,"  and  that  the  old  system  of 
barren  speculatio.'.   shall  be  renovated  by  the  larger  acceptance  of 


modern  knowledge.  The  great  movement  of  university  reform  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  is  a  movement  toward  the  closer  union 
of  the  concrete  and  the  abstract,  the  practical  and  the  speculative. 
The  partisans  of  the  old  order  protest  that  this  is  a  degradation  of 
scholarship,  and  a  vulgar  materializing  of  "  divine  philosophy."  The 
devotees  of  reform  reply  that  only  by  such  a  movement  can  philosophy 
ever  become  an  authoritative  body  of  fruitful  truth.  Even  in  mathe- 
matics, which  is  held  to  pertain  to  the  mind  alone,  and  to  be  most 
perfectly  independent  of  the  material  world,  it  is  nevertheless  recog- 
nized that  its  chief  progress  for  the  last  two  centuries  has  grown  out 
of  its  concrete  and  practical  applications  to  the  arts  which  deal  with 
matter.  This  important  truth  is  thus  stated  by  Professor  James  D. 
Forbes :  "  The  combinations  arising  out  of  external  phenomena  are 
more  suggestive  of  the  possible  relations  of  numljer  and  quantity  than 
is  the  most  unlimited  stretch  of  fancy  and  imagination."  In  further 
illustration  of  this  tendency,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  English  thinker 
now  powerfully  influencing  the  leading  minds  of  the  world  by  the 
development  of  a  new  philosophical  system,  involving  the  most  ex- 
alted problems  of  human  thought,  is  not  a  university  man,  but  had 
only  the  practical  education  of  a  railroad  engineer.  As  the  philo- 
sophic sceptre  is  thus  departing  from  the  schools,  and  as  the  considera- 
tion of  Nature,  life,  and  experience,  in  their  concrete  and  practical 
aspects,  so  far  from  being  a  hinderance  to  philosophy,  has  become  an 
indispensable  element  of  its  higher  progress,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
circumstances  of  this  country  are  far  from  being  as  unfavorable  to  its 
cultivation  as  is  currently  supposed. 

The  subject  of  the  present  sketch  may  be  cited  as  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  type  of  talent,  combining  the  speculative  and  the 
practical,  which  is  favored  by  the  tendencies  of  the  age  and  the  special 
circumstances  of  American  life.  Mr.  Hazard  was  born  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  and,  having  only  the  culture  of  our  ordinary 
schools,  was  left  to  educate  himself  in  the  university  of  experience. 
He  entered  early  upon  a  career  of  active  business — manufacturing  and 
mercantile — and  pursued  it  with  such  skill  and  assiduity  as  to  win  the 
reward  of  abundant  wealth.  15ut,  though  compelled  to  give  a  large 
and  constant  share  of  his  attention  to  productive  and  commercial  oper- 
ations, Mr.  Hazard  has  not  permitted  these  to  moifopolize  his  time, 
to  absorb  his  thoughts,  or  to  wear  out  his  life.  Though  deeply  in- 
volved in  business,  he  has  refused  to  be  the  slave  of  business.  He  has 
been  a  systematic  student,  not  so  much  of  books  as  of  a  wide  range  of 
subjects,  which  he  has  thought  out  with  keen  and  original  analysis, 
and  developed  in  various  works,  with  unusual  clearness  and  power  of 
statement.  Dr.  Channing,  in  his  celebrated  lecture  on  "  Self-culture," 
has  the  following  passage  :  "  I  have  known  a  man  of  vigorous  intel- 
lect, who  had  enjoyed  few  advantages  of  early  education,  and  whose 
mind  was  almost  engrossed  by  the  details  of  an  extensive  business, 
who  composed  a  book  of  much  original  thought,  in  steamboats  and  on 
horseback,  while  visiting  distant  customers."  This  reference  was  to 
Mr.  Hazard,  and  the  work  alluded  to  was  an  "  Essay  on  Language  " — ^his 
earliest  publication.  It  was  issued  at  first  anonymously,  and,  falling 
into  Dr.  Channing's  hands,  he  was  so  impressed  with  its  freshness  of 
view,  its  acute  observation,  and  delicate  .analysi.^,  that  he  took  pains  to 
search  out  the  author,  and,  having  formed  his  acquaintance,  "  cher- 
ished him  to  the  end  of  his  life,  as  one  of  the  most  valued  of  his  intel- 
lectual friends." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  attention  of  Dr.  Channing  was  deci- 
sively arrested  by  this  essay,  for  it  was  far  from  being  a  mere  philo- 
logical discussion,  or  an  ingenious  disquisition  upon  words.  It  was 
essentially  a  psychological  argument,  opening  the  interesting  question 
of  the  relations  of  the  feelings  and  the  intellect  to  the  jihilosophy  of 
expression.  It  was  a  search  after  principles,  and- the  directicm  he  gave 
the  inquiry  has  been  abundantly  vindicated  by  subsequent  science,  as 
exemplified  in  the  later  works  of  Bain,  Spencer,  and  others. 

A  volume  containing  the  "Essay  on  Language"  and  various  other 
papers  was  edited  by  President  Peabody,  of  Harvard  College,  and  pub- 
lished in  1857.  Among  its  various  able  papers  is  a  short  speech  made 
in  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature,  in  185S,  against  granting  State  aid  to 
the  Historical  Society,  which  had  petitioned  for  a  subsidy.  He  be- 
lieved in  leaving  matters  of  this  kind  to  private  enterprise,  and  that 
government  has  no  business  to  meddle  with  them.  The  following 
brief  extract  puts  the  case  pointedly,  and  the  view  taken  is  becoming 
increasingly  applicable  to  the  working  of  government  in  this  country. 

"  I  hold  it  to  he  the  true  Ehode-Island  idea  that  government  should 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  sphere  of  individual  duty.    Every 
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eneroaohment  upon  this  takes  from  the  citizen  opportunities  fgr  cultivat-  i 
in"  some  virtue  by  its  practical  exercise.  Let  all  the  charities  of  life 
be°  dispensed,  and  all  nohle  enterprises  be  prosecuted  by  the  State, 
and  you  destroy  private  benevolence  and  public  spirit ;  the  individual, 
dwarfed  and  shrivelled  from  want  of  that  practical  exercise  of  virtue 
which  strengthens  and  liberalizes  his  nature,  grudgingly  pays  what  the 
law  exacts  from  him,  without  thought  of  its  application.  He  neither 
knows  nor  cares  whether  it  is  used  to  found  a  college  or  erect  a  gallows. 
I  fear  that  we  have  already,  in  many  instances,  widely  departed  from 
the  principle  of  our  forefathers ;  but  yonder -venerated  institution  which 
crowns  this  fair  city  is  at  once  a  noble  monument  to  this  principle,  and 
a  proud  tribute  to  its  practical  wisdom.  Brown  University  has  never 
had  one  dollar  from  the  State  treasury,  and,  I  trust,  will  never  condescend 
to  ask  it.  It  was  founded  and  endowed  by  private  muniacence,  and, 
a  few  years  since, 
when  it  needed  one 

hundred  and  twenty  , 

thousand  dollars,  in 
addition,  individuals 
freely  gave  more 
than  it  asked;  and, 
if  it  should  again 
need  pecuniary  aid,  I 
trust  it  would  again 
be  freely  given,  ra- 
ther than  that  the 
money*  should  be 
wrung  from  the  un 
willing  and  the  re- 
luctant by  the  tax- 
gatherer."  * 

Mr.    Hazard    is 

the  author  of  a  se- 
ries of  able  tracts  on 
various  branches  of 
political      economy, 
which  show  a  thor- 
ough comprehension 
of  the  principles  of 
the  science,  and 
much  art  and  inge- 
nuity in  their  eluci- 
dation.   He  believes 
that    social,    indus- 
trial,  and    commer-     • 
cial  phenomena  have 
their      fixed      laws, 
which  it  is  the  first 
duty,  not  only  of  the 
publicist,  but  of  eve- 
ry educated  citizen, 
to    understand,    as, 
until  those  laws  are 
comprehended     and 
conformed    to,  poli- 
tics   can    be    little 
better     than     blind 
quackery.     Without 
having  studied  Adam 
Smith  or  his  school, 
but  from  the   point 
of  view  of  his  own 
business-experience, 
and  by  his  recogni- 
tion of  the  principles  of  trade,  Mr.  Hazard  became  an  anti-protec- 
tionist,  and   a   believer   in   the   largest    liberty   of    commercial   ex- 
change.    Among  his  economical  disquisitions  published  at  different 
times,  may  be  mentioned   "  Our   Resources,"  "  Finance,"  "  Hours  of 
Labor,"  "  Inflated  Currency,"  "  How  to  resume  Specie  Paymeiits  " — 
papers  which  probe  these  subjects  to  their  ultimate  principles,  and 
show  a  genius  for  the  analysis  of  abstr.ict  questions  and  of  lucid  pop- 
ular statement  which  is  but  rarely  met  with.     There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Hazard's  views  of  financial  policy,  which  were  published- 
at  a  critical  period  of  our  monetary  embarrassments — during  the  war 

*  Mr.  Hazard  has  recently  given  forty  thousand  dolters  to  endow  a  chair  of 
Physical  Science  in  that  institntion. 
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— were  not  without  influence  in  determining  the  course  of  govern- 
mental action  when  a  false  step  would  have  plunged  the  nation  into 
bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Hazard  would,  perhaps,  have 
performed  the  most  valuable  service  to  his  generation  if  he  had  given 
his  undivided  power  to  the  elucidation  of  social  and  economical  sub- 
jects in  their  philosophical  aspects.  .  Intelligent  exposition  of  this 
kind  is  one  of  the  most  vital  needs  of  this  country,  while  the  men 
who  have  capacity  to  do  it  justice,  and  mental  integrity  to  do  the  work 
in  the  true  scientific  spirit,  are  lamentably  few.  But  the  department 
of  thought  to  which  this  gentleman  has  devoted  the  most  earnest  and 
methodical  attention  is  that  of  mental  philosophy,  or,  more  strictly 

speaking,  one  phase 
of  it— the  philoso- 
phy   of     the    will. 
The  bias  of  Mr.  Haz- 
ard's mind  was  un- 
doubtedly     toward 
abstract  and    com- 
plex inquiries ;  but, 
as  is  often  the  case, 
it  was  probably  an 
extrinsic  and  appar- 
ently accidental  cir- 
cumstance  that  de- 
termined him  to  un- 
dertake this  investi- 
gation.     It   is  well 
known  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with 
the  mental  constitu- 
tion and  career   of 
Dr.   Channing    that 
the   liberty   of   hu- 
man choice  and  ac- 
tion, as  the  basis  of 
his  favorite  doctrine 
of    the   dignity    of 
human   nature,  was 
maintained  by  him 
with  great  tenacity. 
He  revolted  against 
a    theology    which  ■ 
seemed. to  him,  by 
enslaving    the   will, 
to   destroy  freedom 
and  debase  our  na- 
ture.   But  he  is  said 
to  have  been  by  no 
means    clear    upon 
the  question  in  its  ■ 
philosophical       as- 
pects, and   that  he 
inclined  to  the  no- 
tion of  Dr.  Johnson 
— that   "  all   theory 
is '  against  the  free- 
dom of  the  will,  all 
experience  in  fiivor 
of  it."    Upon  listen- 
ing,     however,     to 
some  criticisms  of  Mr.  Hazard  upon  Edwards's  work,  he  was  so  im- 
pressed with  his  views,  that  he  urged  him  to  prepare  a  work  in  reply 
to  Edwards's  argument  against  moral  liberty.    It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  this  eminent  moralist  and  advanced  theologian,  deeply  interested 
in  this  important  question,  and  familiar,  as  he  unquestionably  was,  with 
the  ablest  contributions  to  it,  should  have  passed  by  the  learned  of  his 
own  profession,  and  relegated  to  a  self-taught  man  of  business  the  duty 
of  taking  up  the  transcendent  problem  of  vindicating  the  liberty  of  the 
human  mind.     Such  »  request  from  such  a  source  was  a  tribute  to  his 
genius  of  which  Mr.  Hazard  may  well  be  proud,  and,  coinciding  with  the 
tendencies  of  his  mind,  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  have  assented 
to  the  undertaking.     The  work  thus  called  out,  "  On  the  Freedom  of 
i  the  Mind  in  Willing,"  was  not  published,  however,  till  1864.     It  is  an 
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elaborate  and  exhaustive  discussion,  and  contains  many  original  views 
and  ingenious  arguments  wliich  present  the  subject  in  a  new  light. 
That  Mr.  Hazard  has  settled  the  question,  is  more  than  can  be  af- 
firmed ;  that  reasoning  will  ever  settle  it,  remains  questionable.  Mr. 
Hazard's  work  brought  him  into  conflict  with  John  Stuart  Mill,  who 
holds  opposite  views,  and  a  controversy  or  correspondence  was  the  re- 
sult, which  has  been  lately  published  under  the  title  of  "  Causation 
and  Freedom  in  Willing  " — a  volume  of  three  hundred  pages.  Into 
the  merits  of  this  discussion  we  have  no  space  to  enter  ;  nor,  indeed, 
is  this  profound  inquiry  into  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  perplexing 
of  all  subjects  suited  to  the  columns  of  a  popular  newspaper. 

The  important  lesson  furnished  by  the  lives  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
Hazard  is,  that  there  is  nothing  incompatible  between  the  practical 
work  of  the  world  and  large  accomplishment  in  the  world  of  thought 
— a  lesson  which  has  only  to  be  better  heeded  in  this  country  to  pre- 
vent the  waste  of  much  valuable  mental  power. 


PROBLEMS  OF  METEORS  AND  COMETS. 
III. 

DENSE  AND  LOOSE  CELESTIAL  BODIES. 

THE  solution  of  the  various  problems  initiated,  and  in  the  main 
also  realized  by  Schiaparelli,  does  not  rest  upon  a  new  axiom 
concerning  the  movements  of  celestial  bodies,  but  upon  a  hitherto 
imaccounted-for  effect  of  the  attractive  power  of  concentrated  bodies 
upon  very  diffuse,  non-concentrated,  incoherent  masses. 

In  harmony  with  the  results  of  scientific  inquiry,  Schiaparelli  as- 
sumes that  the  elements  of  space  exist  in  very  different  stages  of  con- 
densation. The  fixed  stars  are  masses  that  have  become  densely  con- 
centrated by  the  reciprocal  attraction  of  their  molecules.  Other  forma- 
tions, such  as  nebular  stars  and  planetary  nebula,  consist  of  masses 
less  concentrated,  yet  so  far  advanced  in  their  composition  as  to  pro- 
duce heat  and  to  emit  light.  But  besides  these  masses  there  exist 
also  loose  masses  of  enormous  extent,  that  are  but  very  little  concen- 
trated, and  whose  molecules  are  almost  in  no  connection  with  each 
other. 

These  very  loosest  combinations  of  matter  in  space,  that  we  will 
call,  with  Schiaparelli,  "  cosmical  clouds,"  are  thus  masses  of  molecules 
which  have  congregated  in  prodigious  heaps,  but  are  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently condensed  by  mutual  attraction  to  emit  light.  These  "  cos- 
mical clouds,"  certainly  no  less  numerous  than  the  fixed  stars,  are  to 
us  invisible,  and  remain  so  until  sufficiently  concentrated  to  produce 
heat  and  to  emit  a  fiiintly-glimmering,  indistinct  light,  like  the  "  plan- 
etary nebuli  "  that  have  long  been  known  in  astronomy. 

For  a  century  it  has  become  more  and  more  evident  that  the  fixed 
stars  are  moving  in  space,  that  our  sun  exhibits  a  continuously  pro- 
gressive motion  through  the  heavens,  and  that  the  earth,  with  all  the 
planets  revolving  around  the  sun,  participate  in  this  journey  through 
space. 

That  "  cosmical  clouds  "  also  move  in  various  directions  along  with 
the  sun  and  fixed  stars  can  be  safely  assumed.  Now  what  will  become 
of  these  loose  masses  when  they  get  into  the  sun's  sphere  and  are 
exposed  to  its  power  of  attraction  ? 

Schiaparelli's  answer  to  this  question  is  the  nucleus  of  his  ingen- 
ious work,  and  the  chief  foundation  of  his  discovery. — Here  it  is: 

A  cosmical  doud,  destined  to  be  transformed  into  a  fixed  star 
after  many  millions  of  years,  cannot  be  small  in  its  total  volume.  On 
an  average  it  may  neither  contain  much  less  nor  much  more  matter 
than  the  sun,  which  was  once  such  a  cloud  ;  but  the  structure  of  the 
cosmical  cloud  is  still  very  loose,  its  particles  are  still  widely  apart, 
and  therefore  its  circumference  must  be  colossal.  Such  a  cloud,  even 
a  few  thousand  times  less  dense  than  our  sun,  would  form  a  globe  of 
much  larger  diameter  than  our  whole  planetary  system.  The  conse- 
quence will  bo  that,  whenever  such  a  gigantic  globe  approaches  the 
sun,  the  solar  attraction  upon  its  various  parts  will  vary  greatly  ; 
the  point  nearest  to  the  sun  will  experience  a  far  greater  attraction 
than  the  centre  of  -the  globe,  and  the  centre  again  a  far  greater  than 
the  remotest  point.  The  molecules  of  the  cloud  being  very  loosely 
connected,  the  difference  of  attraction  will  produce  a  phenomenon 
analogous  to  that  of  the  tide,  only  in  a  greater  measure,  and  of  far 
more  enduring  effect. 

The  cosmical  cloud  at  a  great  distance  begins  to  lose  its  spherical 
shape,  and  transform  itself  into  an  oval  body,  and  this  effect  steadily 


increases  with  a  closer  approach  to  the  sun.  The  globe  assumes  a 
very  long  cylindrical  form ;  its  anterior  end,  turned  toward  the  sun,  be- 
comes pointed,  in  consequence  of  its  molecules  being  attracted  to  the 
solar  centre,  while  the  hindmost  part  preserves  its  original  breadth. 
The  difference  of  attraction  steadily  continuing  and  becoming  more 
decided,  and  the  resistance  of  the  ether  increasing  with  the  velocity, 
the  anterior  end  appears  at  last  wholly  condensed,  and  rounded  off  to 
a  head.  The  originally  spherical  cloud  now,  illumined  by  the  sun, 
appears  in  a  totally  different  shape ;  the  head  shines  in  a  brighter 
light,  and  the  other  mass  follows  as  a  long-stretched  diverging  tail.  It 
has  become  a  comet. 

Cosmical  clouds  that  travel  as  spherical  masses  in  the  remotest 
regions  of  space,  are,  upon  their  entrance  into  the  solar  system,  trans- 
formed into  comets  with  a  rounded  head,  a  bright  nucleus,  and  a  pro- 
digious tail.  The  loose  mass  becomes  thereby  still  looser,  and  the 
attraction  of  the  sun  disperses  it  more  and  more. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW  COMET. 

The  dispersion  of  the  mass  of  cosmical  clouds,  however,  is  not 
all  that  occurs.  We  have  thus  far,  for  the  sake  of  easier  com- 
prehension, assumed  that  the  cosmical  cloud  had  no  proper  motion, 
but  came  in  a  straight  line  into  the  solar  system.  But  that  two 
heavenly  bodies  should  come  together  in  a  straight  line  is  not  only  im- 
probable, but  fundamentally  an  impossibility  in  Nature.  The  cosmical 
cloud,  from  whatever  region  of  space  it  may  proceed,  brings*  along 
with  it  a  motion  of  its  own,  a  motion  that  may  be  modified  by  solar 
attraction,  but  that  can  never  be  destroyed.  The  comet  which  springs 
from  it  assumes  thus  its  course  around  the  sun,  and  the  nature  of  this 
orbit  depends  upon  the  original  velocity  of  the  cosmical  cloud,  the  di- 
rection of  its  movement,  and  its  relative  proximity  to  the  sun.  Velo- 
city, direction,  and  proximity  being  known,  the  astronomer  can  compute 
with  absolute  certainty,  for  many  thousands  of  years,  the  orbit  of  the 
comet.  For  our  purpose  it  suffices  to  follow  the  new-bom  comet  upon 
its  journey,  and  to  assume  that  it  rotates  around  the  sun  in  a  regular 
circle — leaving  its  other  modes  of  progression  by  ellipsis,  hypc-bola, 
and  parabola,  to  the  mathematicians. 

To  render  the  subject  still  more  comprehensible,  we  assume  for 
our  newly-created  comet  the  modest  length  of  ninety  million  miles — 
which  is  not  uncommon ;  further,  that  its  head  is  travelling  in  the 
earth's  orbit,  consequently  within  a  distance  of  ninety  million  miles 
from  the  sun ;  and  lastly,  that  its  tail  is  turned  away  from  the  sun,  and 
its  extremity  just  one  hundred  and  eighty  million  miles  distant.  What 
will  be  the  consequence  of  its  revolution  around  the  sun  ? 

Were  the  comet  of  solid  structure,  with  molecules  firmly  adhering 
to  each  other,  its  centre  of  gravity  would  revolve,  and,  to  speak  figu- 
ratively, carry  the  rest  along  with  it.  In  that  case,  the  whole  comet, 
unchanged  in  form,  would  complete  its  revolution  in  one  year  and 
three  hundred  days.  The  comet,  however,  consists  of  very  light  and 
loose  particles,  and  the  latter  are  almost  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
mass.  Its  parts  are  at  various  distances  from  the  sun,  and  an  irrefu- 
table law  of  celestial  motion  teaches  us  that  the  part  which  approaches 
the  sun  more  closely  does  and  must  revolve  with  greater  velocity. 
This  law,  discovered  by  Kepler,  demonstrated  by  Newton,  and  con- 
firmed by  all  later  observations  and  calculations,  proves  that  the  head 
of  the  comet  will  revolve  in  exactly  one  year,  that  the  extremity  of  the 
tail,  which  is  double  the  distance  from  the  sun,  will  require  for  its 
revolution  two  years  and  three  hundred  and  two  days.  While  the  head 
will,  after  the  expiration  of  a  year,  appear  where  it  started  on  its 
course,  the  end  of  the  tail  will  not  have  finished  more  than  one-third 
of  its  orbit;  and  the  whole  comet  will,  therefore,  from  head  to  tail, 
form  a  curved  line,  revolving  around  the  sun  like  a  sort  of  spiral,  and 
six  times  longer  than  when  it  commenced  its  course.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  provided  it  be  still  undivided,  the  head  will  again 
have  reached  the  starting-point,  and  the  end  of  the  tail  only  have  ac- 
complished seven-tenths  of  its  orbit — the  whole  comet  now  appearing 
as  a  real  spiral  of  about  one  and  a  half  revolutions,  and  elongated  to 
an  almost  incalculable  extent. 

Of  course,  all  this  holds  good  only  under  the  supposition  that  each 
single  portion  of  the  comet  suffers  no  further  dispersion,  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  Each  part  shares,  in  fact,  the  fate  of  the  comet,  and  a 
closer  consideration  proves  that,  even  if  all  conditions  existed  to  in- 
sure to  the  comet  a  spherical  revolution,  the  entire  orbit  would  grad- 
ually be  filled  up  with  the  divided  mass  of  the  comet,  and,  instead  of 
the  latter,  a  broad,  gigantic  ring  would  rotate  around  the  sun. 

We  shall  see  thaj  such  is  the  fate  of  every  comet  that  approaches 
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the  solar  system  more  than  once  in  its  hyperbolical  orbit.  A  comet 
that  is  to  make  its  permanent  home  in  the  solar  system  suffers,  in  the 
most  literal  sense  of  the  term,  gradual  destruction,  and  becomes  dis- 
persed all  over  its  orbit.  If  originally  revolving  around  the  sun  in  an 
ellipsis,  it  becomes,  in  the  course  of  time,  transformed  into  an  elliptic 
ring  of  the  dimensions  and  form  of  the  original  orbit.  The  existence 
of  such  rings  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  upon  a  later  occasion. 

HOW  PLAMETS  PROVUCE  LITTLE  COMETS. 

We  have  thus  far  only  taken  into  consideration  the  dispersing  in- 
fluence which  the  sun  exerts  upon  cosmical  clouds.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  solar  system  is  peopled  with  planetary  bodies  that  can- 
not be  without  their  effect. 

At  first  thought,  the  influence  of  planets  upon  a  cosmical  cloud 
might  indeed  appear  very  slight  as  compared  with  that  of  the  sun  ; 
they  being  in  mass,  and  consequently  in  attractive  power  so  much 
inferior  to  the  latter.  Jupiter,  the  mightiest  of  the  planets,  is  more 
than  a  thousand  times  smaller  than  the  sun,  and  the  earth  possesses 
only  the  three-hundred-and-fifty-five-thousandth  part  of  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  solar  disk.  Should  this  not  prove  that  the  influence  of 
the  planets  can  only  be  infinitesimal  ?    And  yet  it  is  not  so  ! 

It  is  proper  to  call  to  mind  that,  in  the  phenomenon  under  con- 
sideration, the  power  of  the  total  attraction  is  of  less  consequence  than 
thsaiffermce  of  attraction,  which  the  point  of  a  cosmical  cloud,  near, 
eat  to  the  attracting  body,  sustains  in  comparison  with  the  one  farthest 
from  it.  For  this  reason,  small  masses  often  operate  more  powerfully 
than  large  ones. 

The  well-known  phenomenon  of  the  tide  fiirnishes  a  striking  ex- 
ample. It  is,  as  is  well  known,  efiected  by  the  attraction  of  the  moon 
upon  the  easily-displaced  particles  of  our  waters,  and  a  similar  in- 
fluence is  also  exercised  by  the  sun.  But,  although  the  total  attrac- 
tion of  the  sun  upon  each  point  of  the  earth  and  upon  each  water- 
particle  is  seventeen  thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  the  moon, 
the  sun  effects,  nevertheless,  a  much  smaller  tide  than  the  moon.  Why 
is  that  ?  Science  has  long  ago  answered  the  question.  The  total  at- 
traction of  the  sun  might  be  even  much  greater  than  it  is,  yet  it  could 
not  produce  a  great  tide,  because,  at  the  great  distance  of  the  sun, 
the  difference  of  its  attraction  upon  the  parts  of  the  globe  that  are 
turned  toward  or  away  from  it,  is  very  slight.  The  diameter  of  the 
earth  Is  about  eight  thousand  miles  ;  the  distance  of  the  sun^s  over 
ninety  million  miles.  In  view  of  such  an  immense  distance,  eight 
thousand  miles  is  a  matter  of  little  moment.  The  moon,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  only  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  miles  distant ; 
the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  scarcely  thirty  times  smaller  than  this 
distance,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  difference  of  attraction  upon 
the  side  that  is  turned  toward  the  moon  or  away  from  it  becomes  very 
considerable.  From  this  we  see  that  it  is  not  the  total  attraction  nor 
distance  alone  which  regulates  the  tide,  but  that  the  diameter  of  the 
disturbed  body  plays  the  chief  part. 

This  principle  applied  to  our  subject,  it  will  be  easy  to  understand 
that,  if  a  cosmical  cloud  of  very  loose  structure  and  coherence,  and 
consequently  of  large  diameter,  be  approaching  a  planet,  even  one  of 
little  mass  is  capable  of  producing  an  enormous  tide  in  it.  The  flow, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  separating  of  that  portion  of  the 
cosmical  cloud  which  is  nearest  to  the  planet,  will  be  the  greater  the 
larger  the  diameter  of  the  cloud.  A  near  planet  is  not  able  to  dis- 
turb the  whole  cosmical  cloud  in  its  course,  as  this  is  and  must  be 
under  the  influence  of  solar  attraction,  but  only  a  near  portion  of  it ; 
or,  in  other  and  plainer  words,  the  planet  will  cause  a  division  of  the 
cosmical  cloud.  The  main  portion  may  suffer  but  a  slight  change  of 
its  orbit ;  the  smaller  separated  portion,  however,  will  enter  upon  a 
new  course,  and  make,  as  a  little  comet  of  the  inner  group,  a  relatively 
short  revolution  around  the  sun. 

This  assumption  explains  many  phenomena  in  the  cometary  world 
which  have  been  looked  upon  as  inexplicable  problems. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  wonderful  comet  of  lYYO,  that  ap- 
peared quite  suddenly,  and  disappeared  as  quickly,  after  two  revolu- 
tions ;  and  the  explanation  of  that  singular  phenomenon,  as  given  in  a 
former  place,  adaits  of  no  doubt.  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  whole  cosmical  cloud  had  been  originally  affected  by 
Jupiter ;  only  a  portion  of  it  might  have  been  separated  from  it  by  the 
planet  and  sent  on  its  new  mission  around  the  sun.  It  can  now  be 
asserted  with  absolute  certainty  that  the  miracle  of  the  comet  of  1770 
is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance,  for  we  shall  presently  see  what  the 


planet  Uranus  has  done,  and  how  its  victims — ^the  forcibly-separated 
comet  and  its  mother  the  cosmical  cloud — are  yet  coursing  through 
space,  visible  and  controllable. 

The  apparent  accident  of  Jupiter's  meeting  with  the  comet  of  1770 
after  an  interval  of  eleven  years,  wUl  soon  cease  to  cause  surprise,  for 
it  is  self-evident,  and  based  upon  the  laTvs  of  celestial  motion,  that 
comets,  once  disturbed  in  their  course,  and  thrown  into  another  path, 
are  bound  to  return  to  the  very  spot  whence  they  have  been  driven. 
If  such  cases  occur  frequently — and  we  shall  see  that  proved — the  new 
period  of  the  comet  will  often  form  a  fractional  part  of  the  period  of 
the  disturbing  planet,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  both  must  meet 
again  near  the  same  spot.  Here  the  comet  is  thrown  once  more  into 
another  orbit,  to  return,  according  to  immutable  laws,  to  its  starting- 
point,  and  to  meet  there  a  similar  fate,  unless  it  may  indeed,  in  the 
mean  while,  have  suffered  a  total  dispersion. 


JOHN   CHINAMAN. 

THERE  is  no  longer  any  doubt  of  it.  John  is  the  coming  maa. 
Not  the  owner  of  a  peach-orchard  in  New  Jersey  deficient  of 
gatherers  in  August — not  a  short-handed  lumberman  in  Maine — not  a 
prairie-farmer  west  of  Minnesota — is  to  be  found  who  does  not  look 
for  John's  coming  to  check  the  yearly-increasing  deficit.  He  is  to 
hold  the  plough,  plant  the  seed,  cultivate  the  crops,  gather  the  har- 
vest, fell  the  trees,  chop  the  wood,  fodder  the  cattle,  and  break  the 
snow-path.  They  look  for  him  at  the  South  to  supersede  the  negro. 
The  overburdened  housewife  of  New  England  waits  for  his  help  to  do 
the  washing  and  make  the  bread.  Factories  running  on  short  time  for 
lack  of  operatives,  unenclosed  grain-fields  of  pioneer  settlers  in  the 
far  West,  railroad  enterprises  lame  in  labor,  decayed  ship-building, 
damaged  fisheries,  commerce  halting  for  want  of  seamen,  coal-mines 
closed  by  strikes,  and  vast  levees  crumbling  from  sweeping  currents 
of  the  Mississippi,  stay  patiently  for  the  clamorous  demand  of  Chinese 
labor  which  is  sure  to  come. 

There  has  been  nothing  like  this  from  the  days  of  Plymouth  rock. 
The  Pacific  train  from  Omaha  is  crowded  with  passengers,  every  one 
of  whom  is  discussing  Chinese  labor.  At  the  first  station  on  the 
Plains,  where  the  Mongolian  cue  appears,  a  rush  is  made  ■  for  the 
windows.  The  visible  presence  of  a  Canton  female,  no  matter  what 
she  sells,  furnishes  topic  for  the  day.  A  group  of  grinning  Mongolese 
juveniles  renews  to  maternal  instincts  the  wonder  of  Eve  over  her 
first-bom.  The  draughtsman  for  Punch  stays  over  a  train,  to  sketch 
the  gang  at  pay-day — the  Colfax  party  interview  them — George  Fran- 
cis Train  addresses  the  leader  in  "  pigeon  "  Yankee— Justin  McCarthy 
writes  for  European  savants  crisp  descriptions  of  their  jphysique — and 
Richardson,  in  sterling  English,  which  men  will  long  remember  as  his 
best  epitaph,  brings  the  expatriated  race  defined  before  us,  clear  as 
Gerard  Douw  would  have  limned  the  Asiatic  look,  or  Rubens  repro- 
duced the  Oriental  garb.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  chief  interest  taken 
by  nine  persons  out  of  every  ten  who  pass  over  the  Pacific  road  is  ex- 
pended upon  the  barbarians  who  seem  destined  to  sit  upon  our  future 
roofless  hearthstones,  and  speculate  upon  the  remediless  destiny  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Thus  far  our  preface.  It  was  in  1854  that  John  Chinaman  first 
appeared  in  Australia.  From  driblets  of  twos  and  threes,  as  he  fell  on 
shore  in  the  outset  at  Hobson's  Bay,  he  shortly  grew  to  dozens  and 
scores,  until,  within  eighteen  months,  arrivals  increased  to  more  than 
a  thousand  a  week.  He  was  at  that  time  in  pursuit  of  gold.  He  is 
in  pursuit  of  it  still.  Out  of  every  thousand  pounds  sterling  of  bul- 
lion and  gold-dust  arriving  weekly  in  the  Mersey  by  "  The  Black-ball 
Line,"  John  is  the  miner  of  eight  hundred.  His  name  does  not  ap- 
pear on  the  ship's  manifest.  He  sends  no  letters  of  advice.  The 
venture  is  always  in  other  hands.  But  the  good  ship,  known  at 
Lloyd's  as  an  English  bottom,  rated  as  "  A  No.  1,"  and  insured  for 
full  value  to  English  consignees  by  British  capital,  tosses  and  rolls 
along  her  voyage  for  the  benefit  of  Chang-Hi,  or  the  ultimate  credit 
of  Hoo,  Hoo  &  Jung.  Tlie  Chinese  merchant  never  appears.  He  has 
no  correspondents.  Risks  are  not  his.  Prices  current  are  for  Euro- 
pean firms,  not  Chinese.  He  calculates  no  exchanges,  and  engages  in 
no  speculations.  John  buys  the  gold-dust  of  the  miner,  assorts  it  for 
the  market  or  mint,  holds  it  at  his  price,  invites  no  proposals,  makes 
no  bids,  shows  no  anxiety,  issues  no  advertisements,  permits  no  hag- 
gling, and  presses  no  sales.     But  he  comes  out  the  winner.    No- 
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body,  to  be  sure,  examines  his  ledgers,  or  reviews  his  balance-sheets. 
But  it  is  well  enough  known,  all  over  Europe  to-day,  that  Australian 
goli^  commerce,  from  the  glittering  spangles  on  the  placer  to  the  bars 
of  bullion  told  into  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England,  is  held  in 
hand  by  the  Mongolian  merchants  of  the  great  Southern  Con- 
tinent. 

The  belief  obtains  in  California  that  every  Chinaman  expects  to 
return,  dead  or  alive,  to  the  Flowery  Kingdom.  That  condition  may 
have  entered  into  the  terms  of  agreement  for  Chinese  labor  to  be  per- 
formed on  our  Pacific  coast.  There  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Aus- 
tralia. The  immigrants  came  to  stay.  They  have  stayed.  Not  one 
in  a  thousand  returns  home.  Sydney  Smith's  witty  rendering,  over  his 
hotel-charges,  of  the  city  of  Glasgow's  motto — '•  Nee  Dominus  frusira  " 
— "none  but  a  lord  can  live  here,"  would  never  be  understood  by  a 
Chinaman.  lie  can  live  everywhere.  It  is  his  secret  of  success.  At 
first,  the  immigrants  into  Sydney  engaged  as  family-servants.  They 
were  next  employed  as  shepherds.  Economical,  patient,  and  con- 
tented, almost  all  monotonous  occupations  began  to  be  filled  by  them. 
To  clean  the  streets,  scrub  the  floors,  remove  the  garbage,  grub  the 
areas,  weed  the  gardens,  and  care  for  the  poultry-yards,  seemed  their 
natural  avocation.  But  this  proved  to  be  only  temporary.  It  was 
time  to  look  about  them  that  they  wanted.  Money  enough  obtained 
to  purchase  the  necessary  tools,  and  tBey  were  off  to  the  diggings. 
They  left  the  city  as  they  came,  staggering  through  the  streets  in 
single  file,  each  man  shouldering  his  bamboo-cane,  with  huge  baskets 
and  ponderous  chests  at  either  end,  their  stock  consisting  of  boots, 
salt-fish,  and  rice,  their  working-materials — spades  and  washing-dishes 
— every  one  walking  barefoot,  but  loaded  like  an  ant  in  harvest-time; 
the  majority  of  the  working-class,  with  here  and  there  one  of  the  su- 
perior orders,  along  the  St.  Kilda,  down  the  banks  of  the  Yarra,  they 
roughed  their  way  to  the  mines. 

The  life  of  the  Chinese  as  miners  is  the  same  in  Australia  as  in 
California.  They  resort  first  to  surfacing.  Their  lymphatic  tempera- 
ment is  averse  to  labor.  To  dig  is  their  last  resort.  A  few  penny- 
worths of  gold  by  washing  are  preferred  to  ounces  obtained  by  pick  and 
spade.  If  they  sink  a  hole,  it  is  to  "  shepherd  "  it  for  the  purpose  of 
sale.  They  believe  in  their  motto  about  love,  and  its  spirit  pervades 
all  their  business  transactions.  "  Kissing  is  like  the  spangles  on  the 
placer — not  good  for  much  in  itself,  but  showing  that  a  mine  is  near." 
Thus  it  was  that  they  crowded  at  Castlemaine  and  swarmed  at  Ben- 
digo,  where  particles  of  gold  were  found  on  the  surface,  resorting  only 
at  the  last  to  the  deep  diggings  of  Ballarat.  The  truth  is,  John  is 
naturally  lazy  ;  as  they  say  in  the  diggings,  "  Lazy  as  the  Jack  who 
could  trot  all  day  in  the  shadow  of  one  apple-tree."  Nothing  but  ne- 
cessity stimulates  him  to  "labor. 

In  trade,  however,  he  has  no  superior.  He  is  never  unsuspicious. 
Scales,  weights,  measures,  tear,  wastage,  and  leavings,  he  is  always 
scrutinizing.  Not  a  herring  does  he  buy  without  haggling,  not  a  pint 
of  salt  examine  without  grave  shakes  of  the  head.  Cunning  is  on  the 
alert  always.  His  money  is  short  of  the  price  ;  he  has  never  change 
for  coin  or  bank-note  ;  to  no  contract  is  he  exact ;  the  odd  pence  of 
an  account  he  never  pays ;  a  bargain  fails  to  bind  his  conscience ; 
and,  if  he  has  screwed  a  shilling  article  down  to  tenpence,  he  will  be 
certain  to  offer  in  payment  ninepence,  ha'penny,  farthing.  His  love 
of  money  rules  him.  For  it  he  will  commit  burglary,  assault,  or  mur- 
der, sell  wife  and  children,  undergo  torture,  submit  to  disgrace,  and  give 
his  limbs  to  be  maimed.  Play  only  is  paramount  with  him  to  money. 
Neither  his  own  hunger  nor  that  of  his  children,  fear  of  punishment 
nor  dread  of  death,  will  extort  from  his  store  the  money  he  has  de- 
voted to  gambling.  The  gaming-table  is  his  heaven.  To  lose  or  gain, 
is  of  less  moment.  He  takes  both  imperturbably.  It  is  play  he  needs. 
Its  excitement  meets  a  want  in  his  nature,  and  supplies  it.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  seen  in  the  gorgeous  "  hells  "  of  London,  or  seductive 
salons  of  Naples,  or  thronged  halls  of  Baden-Baden — no  psychical  phe- 
nomena in  crowds  of  men  and  women  who  bend  over  the  croupier  of 
the  faro-bank  or  mentally  alternate  blessings  and  cursings  upon  the 
dealer  at  rouge  et  noir — that  is  to  be  compared  to  the  intensity  with 
which  a  Chinaman  launches  soul  and  body  into  the  whirlpool  of  gam- 
bling. He  is  no  longer  himself.  Antecedents  he  has  none.  Interests 
of  an  hour  before  are  dead.  Family  relations  are  severed.  Motives 
that  have  swayed  his  life  are  paralyzed.  He  possesses  neither  past 
nor  future.  Abnegation  of  every  thing  but  the  present  becomes  his 
law.  Wealth,  accumulated  by  wearisome  months  of  toil ;  contracts 
for  future  years  of  labor,  hitherto  spurned  as  reducing  him  to  slavery ; 


the  lares  and  penates  of  the  traditional  home,  that  bind  him  to  his  race 
— are  risked  on  the  turn  of  the  die.  He  becomes,  in  fact,  Talleyrandla 
reprobate — "  Je  n'ai  fait  qu'nne  seiile  mechancete  dans  ma  vie" — to 
whom  the  reply  is  applicable — "  M  celle-ld,  quand  finira-t-elle  ?  "  It  is 
abandon.  A  lower  deep  is  the  demand  of  the  Chinese  gambler.  Stricken 
down  1^  losses,  and  struggling  on  the  floor  of  the  heartless  resort,  his 
only  epitaph  should  be,  "  11  veut  absolument  descendre." 

Away  from  the  gambling-table,  John's  shrewdness  is  rarely  at  fault. 
He  literally  "  prospects  "  at  the  mines.  Searching  is  not  his  forte. 
Using  the  discoveries  of  others  becomes  his  success.  Shuffling  quietly 
among  the  claims,  keeping  a  sharp  eye  upon  those  who  work  them,  and 
managing  by  adroitness  to  worm  out  the  secrets  of  the  digger,  he  in- 
quires, in  his  broken  EngUsh,  "  Much  gold  here  ?  " 

"Plenty!  plenty  of  gold  here!"  the  digger  will  reply.  "Five 
ounces  to  the  tub.     There's  gold  all  along  this  gully." 

John  Chinaman  walks  on.  A  knowing  grin  dilates  his  broad  fea- 
tures. Cunning  twinkles  dance  in  his  small  black  eyes.  He  is  cer- 
tain the  man  is  finding  no  gold.  Another  pUcer  arrests  his  attention. 
Its  owner  is  digging  with  steady  purpose.  Again  John  uses  his  scrap 
of  English — "  Gold  much  here,  eh  ?  " 

"  Gold  ?  "  replies  the  digger.  "  Not  a  speck — a  regular  schiver — 
not  a  spangle  in  the  whole  claim." 

A  lie  never  bears  looking  in  the  face.  John  sees  through  it.  "  Ah ! 
ah  !  ah !  "  is  all  his  answer.  But  the  cautious  digger,  upon  reacBng 
his  claim  next  morning,  finds  his  surroundings  mapped  out  by  Chinese. 
They  have  not  encroached  upon  him  ;  but  all  rights  in  his  neighbor- 
hood have  become  vested  in  them. 

The  "  pigeon  English  "  of  the  Chinese  has  a  curious  origin.  Strange 
enough,  no  Chinaman  plies  volubly  the  organs  of  speech.  He  fails  at 
the  diphthongs.  The  aspirates  he  ignores.  Half  of  the  vowels  be- 
come stumbling-blocks.  The  meanings  of  many  words  have  no  syno- 
njmes  in  his  thought  or  language.  Business  he  pronounces  with  an 
unsibilate  "  bichon"  sounding  more  like  "  pigeon  "  than  any  thing  else, 
and  hence  giving  its  name  to  his  barbarous  patois.  One  of  his  native 
schoolmasters,  translating,  "  My  name  is  Nerval ;  on  the  Grampian 
hills  my  father  feeds  his  flocks — a  frugal  swain ! "  gave  it  thus  :  "  My 
name  Hong  Nerval.  Top-side  Grampian  Hill  fader  chow-chow  he 
sheep.  Very  small-hearted  man."  In  fact,  neither  the  ideas  of  the 
Western  World,  nor  the  language  in  which  those  ideas  are  expressed, 
are  ever  comprehended  by  a  Mongolian.  The  Irisb  lady  who,  on  return 
from  travel,  replied  to  the  question,  "  Were  you  at  Aix  ?  "  "  Oh,  yes ! 
indeed,  very  much  at  our  ase  everywhere,"  did  not  shoot  wider  of  the 
mark  than  does  John  in  the  most  bald  conversation.  He  mistakes  the 
simplest  meanings.  A  hint  is  never  taken.  No  matter  how  broad  a 
joke,  his  head  is  impenetrable  to  it.  "  Stupid  !  "  with  or  without  an 
intensativc  adjective,  is  the  word  at  one's  tongue's  end,  whenever  trans- 
acting business  with  him.  He  perpetually  reminds  one  of  the  horse- 
dealer's  answer.  "Will  he  take  timber?"  asked  the  Cockney  pur- 
chaser.  "  Timber ! "  exclaimed  the  jockey.  "  He  would  jump  over 
your  head.     I  don't  know  what  you  call  that." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  John  Chinaman's  possibilities  in 
Australia.  It  is  not  impossible  that  that  continent  may  yet  be  his. 
He  not  only  mines  the  gold,  but  he  herds  the  cattle,  minds  the  sheep, 
reclaims  the  waste,  builds  the  houses,  completes  the  cabinet-work, 
grows  the  vegetables,  acts  as  butcher  and  green-grocer,  baker  and 
huckster,  does  the  house-work,  and  cares  for  the  children.  He  does 
not  return  to  China.  Long  leases  of  land  become  desirable  to  him. 
Comforts  grow  up  around  his  household  gods.  His  children  attend 
Chinese  schools.  The  grown  daughters  discard  "  pigeon  "  talk.  In 
dress,  manners,  methods  of  thought,  and  customs  of  life,  the  second 
generation,  though  never  ceasing  to  be  Mongolian,  is  marvellously  met- 
amorphosing into  Caucasian. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  girls  born  in  Australia,  just  now  arrived 
at  puberty.  There  is  marked  contrast  between  them  and  those  newly 
arrived.  The  hair  is  finer  and  of  more  even  texture ;  the  eyes  nearer 
together,  and  the  brows  less  arched ;  the  facial  angle  larger ;  both 
mouth  and  nose  of  increased  size ;  and  the  form  of  body,  shape  and 
swell  of  arms  and  legs,  taper  of  extremities,  and  delicate  formation 
of  hands  and  feet,  far  more  resembling  our  Occidental  race.  If  not 
absolutely  beautiful  to  the  eye  of  a  European,  they  are  at  least  attrac- 
tive. Girls  of  the  better  class  of  old  immigrants — for,  of  course,  the 
elite  of  Oriental  society  is  to  be  found  only  in  China— girls  untram- 
melled by  the  rules  of  native  custom,  where  neither  the  figure  has 
been  distorted,  nor  the  feet  deformed,  compare  well  with  their  sisters 
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of  antarctic  origin.  In  grace  of  manner,  dignity  of  carriage,  melody 
of  voice,  and  modesty  of  behavior,  they  have  no  superiors.  The  smile 
of  a  Chinese  girl,  even  to  American  fastidiousness,  is  ravishing  as 
Hebe's.  Above  all,  her  complexion  is  brilliant.  No  northern  blonde 
reaches  it.  "  Me  no  native,"  said  a  half-breed  Maori  woman  to  the 
judge,  dispensing  English  justice  after  New-Zealand  fashion  ;  "  me  no 
native ;  me  white  as  Chinawoman  " — baring  her  arm  and  shoulder  in 
proof  of  the  assertion. 

John's  head  is  broad  behind,  and  narrow  in  front,  with  awell- 
marked  ridge  running  from  crown  to  forehead.  His  phrenological 
developments  indicate  perseverance,  good-humor,  and  veneration. 
These  are,  as  a  rule,  his  characteristics.  He  never  becomes  impa- 
tient. Active  antagonism  is  foreign  to  his  nature.  His  temper  is 
under  control.  Lack  of  success  does  not  discourage,  nor  do  hinder- 
ances  dismay,  him.  Deficient  in  courage,  he  is,  nevertheless,  apathetic 
in  suffering.  Respect  toward  old  age,  fidelity  in  filial  relations,  reli- 
gious regard  for  tradition,  and  faith  in  the  old  maxims  of  his  race, 
make  a  strong  feature  of  his  character.  As  a  servant,  he  scorns  no 
drudgery,  is  frugal  to  a  fault,  makes  of  neatness  a  virtue,  and  of  the 
most  liberal  means  allows  no  waste.  For  all  this  he  takes  no  credit, 
and  expects  no  reward.  Like  Dogberry,  "  he  gives  God  thanks,  and 
makes  no  boast  of  it." 


THE  PRINCE  OF  PRUSSIA  IN  VENICE. 

WE  have  almost  every  thing  now  in  America  that  Europe  produces, 
and  our  soil  bears  wines  of  nearly  every  kind,  and  our  work- 
men can  make  nearly  every  article  of  utility  and  beauty  that  is  made 
on  earth.  Tet  there  is  one  article  that  we  have  not  thus  far  pro- 
duced, and  are  not  likely  soon  to  do  so,  in  spite  of  some  threats  to 
the  contrary  in  quarters  once  more  alarming  than  now.  We  Jiave  no 
royalty  of  the  regulation  pattern,  although  we  may  have  all  the  ma- 
terial out  of  which  it  is  made,  so  far  as  human  nature  is  concerned. 
We  probably  have  good-for-nothing  fellows  enough,  such  as  seem  to 
furnish  the  staple  for  a  certain  class  of  hereditary  princes  and  kings, 
and  we  have  a  large  portion  of  the  filibustering,  uncomfortable,  dare- 
devil material,  such  as  supplies  Europe  and  Asia  with  its  usurpers  and 
dictators.  But  as  yet  we  have  had  no  royalty  in  America  of  the  Eu- 
ropean type,  and  our  aspirants  to  thrones  seem  to  be  farther  than  ever 
from  miding  them.  Our  great  Washington  would  not  take  the  crown 
if  he  could  have  got  it ;  and  certain  personages,  who  are  not  great, 
could  never  get  it  if  they  would. 

So  far  as  royal  looks,  according  to  the  more  romantic  or  ideal 
view  of  courts  and  kings  and  queens,  are  concerned,  we  have  a  good 
supply  of  marketable  material.  We  have  as  handsome  men  and  wo- 
men, with  the  air-nople,  in  America,  as  are  to  be  seen  anywhere,  such 
as  royalty  might  be  made  of,  if  it  should  be  made  at  all.  I  remember 
receiving,  a  year  or  two  ago,  on  Saturday,  a  copy  of  the  Gotha  Al- 
manac from  my  German  bookseller,  with  its  usual  set  of  heads  of 
court  notables,  and,  comparing  these  heads  the  next  day  with  those 
that  I  met  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  on  the  way  home  from  church,  it  was 
clear  to  me  that  we  had  far  better  faces  and  forms,  and  need  not  go  to 
Europe  for  specimens  of  the  air-noble.  I  was  in  Venice  after  the 
French  empress  left,  and  I  have  not  yet  seen  her ;  yet  I  met  at  the 
table  there  an  American  lady  Who  is  quite  as  much  a  queen  by  nature, 
with  an  air  more  stately,  and  probably  with  gifts  of  social  and  literary 
accomplishment  far  more  pronounced.  My  sagacious  and  very  cool 
and  undemonstrative  friend,  the  American  minister  at  the  court  of 
Italy,  told  me  that  he  knew  no  lady  who  would  more  grace  a  court 
than  she.  This  is  only  one  illustration,  and  I  give  it  as  being  nearest 
at  hand. 

I  have  not  sought  out  titled  people  in  Europe,  yet  have  happened 
to  see  a  fair  share  of  them.  I  wrote  you  about  seeing  the  Prince  of 
Wales  among  the  philosophers,  and  of  his  good  sense  and  kind  na- 
ture, with  a  hint  of  his  tendencies  toward  loose  and  sporting  company. 
I  saw  the  ex-Queen  of  Spain  at  Paris,  and  she  seemed  to  me  well  fitted 
to  keep  a  great  boarding-house,  and  bully  the  servants  and  the  board- 
ers, with  the  help  of  a  husband  who  looks  as  if  he  had  force  enough 
to  keep  the  accounts,  and  perhaps  do  the  marketing.  The  Empress 
of  Austria  crossed  our  path  at  Salsburg,  and  I  saw  the  splendid  train 
of  carriages,  with  liveried  servants,  awaiting  her,  and  heard  the  flour- 
ish of  trumpets  that  heralded  her  coming,  but  did  not  care  to  push 
forward  into  her  presence.     She  was  a  pleasing  and  somewhat  elegant 


lady,  and  what  brought  her  closest  to  me  was  the  child,  clothed  in 
white,  which  went  with  her  into  the  carriage,  and  made  me  honor  the 
mother  in  the  queen,  without  knowing  precisely  how  much  to  honpr 
the  queen  in  the  mother.  Of  Queen  Victoria  I  saw  only  the  carriage 
that  was  taking  her  on  her  morning-drive ;  and  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Belgians  I  was  an  observer  only  from  the  hotel  opposite  her  o^vn  at 
Geneva.  At  Milan,  I  saw  Prince  Humbert,  the  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Italy,  and  found  little  in  his  look  or  reputation  to  illustrate  the  princely 
character.  Our  Stewart  has  scores  of  clerks  whose  faces  are  more 
kingly,  and  whose  aspirations  are  probably  more  noble.  His  wife  is  a 
princess,  indeed,  and  I  am  told  that  her  fine  face  expresses  truly  her 
good  mind  as  well  as  her  worthy  dispositions  and  principles.  At 
Venice,  the  Prince  of  Prussia  was  at  our  hotel  during  our  stay,  and 
came  with  us  part  of  the  way  to  Florence,  so  that  there  was  fair  op- 
portunity to  note  "his  looks  and  movements.  He  is  the  best  specimen 
of  the  prince  that  I  have  seen  by  far.  He  has  a  good  face  and  a  fine 
figure — a  little  stiff,  perhaps,  in  his  bearing,  but  quite  soldierly,  with  a 
grave,  manly,  sensible  air,  as  of  a  young  man  who  has  a  great  name 
to  hold  up  and  a  great  work  to  do.  I  saw  him  first  as  he  entered  his 
gondola  on  his  way  to  the  German  church,  and  his  whole  bearing  was 
in  keepmg  with  his  purpose. 

The  city  seemed  to  do  her  best  to  entertain  her  royal  guest.  Every 
afternoon  and  evening,  a  splendid  military  band  gave  the  choicest  music 
before  his  windows,  and  a  fine  illumination  brought  out,  in  colors  of 
emerald  and  ruby,  the  exquisite  proportions  of  the  doge's  palace  and 
the  tower  of  St.  Mark's.  The  gentry  and  nobles  of  the  city  paid  him 
their  court,  and  one  evening  he  was  escorted  in  gondolas  of  state  to  a 
grand  festival  at  the  theatre.  Our  hotel  was  quite  the  centre  of  at- 
traction, and  the  old  palace  of  Bernardi,  which  it  was  once,  wore  every 
evening  rows  and  crowns  of  gas-lights  on  its  fa9ade  as  a  cheap  tribute 
to  its  guest  and  a  fair  memento  of  the  richer  brilliants  formerly  worn  by 
the  lords  and  ladies  within  its  walls,  and  on  its  balconies  and  piazzas. 
Having,  perhaps,  a  professional  infirmity  for  moralizing,  I  could  not 
help  taking  the  prince's  visit  for  my  text,  and  setting  down  a  few  re- 
flections of  its  significance. 

First  of  all,  how  striking  is  the  contrast  between  Venice  and  the 
prince's  own  capital,  Berlin  !  This  latter  city,  I  think,  had  not  been 
named  in  history  when  Venice  was  in  its  glory,  and  when  first  named 
it  was  only,  I  believe,  as  a  little  fishing-village,  in  1244,  forty  years 
after  the  time  (1204)  when  Venice  led  the  Crusaders  to  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople.  When  Venice  was  in  the  prime  of  her  wealth  and 
power,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  kingdom  of  Prussia 
did  not  exist,  and  the  Great  Elector,  who  first  gave  it  name  and  posi- 
tion, was  not  born.  Prussia,  I  believe,  dates  its  greatness  from  1640 
and  the  accession  of  the  Great  Elector,  a  time  when  Venice  had  been 
long  declining  under  the  assaults  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  and  by 
the  inroads  of  the  Turks,  and  by  the  discovery  of  the  ocean-passage  to 
India.  But,  before  Prussia  had  a  name  among  nations,  and  before  our 
America  was  known,  Venice  was  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  Eu- 
rope, and  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  she  numbered  two  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants,  and  was  everywhere  honored.  Her  annual 
exports  were  valued  at  ten  millions  of  ducats,  four  millions  of  which 
was  considered  clear  profit.  She  had  three  hundred  vessels  for  sea, 
with  eight  thousand  sailors,  and  three  thousand  smaller  craft,  with 
seventeen  thousand  sailors,  besides  a  fleet  of  forty-five  galleys,  manned 
by  eleven  thousand  men,  who  had  the  sway  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Now  Berlin  is  apparently  the  rising  city  of  Europe,  with  a  population 
that  has  increased  from  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand,  the 
number  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  1786,  to' 
not  far  from  seven  hundred  thousand,  and  has  marvellously  improved 
in  industry,  science,  and  the  arts,  so  as  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest 
as  well  as  most  prosperous  cities  of  Europe.  Just  now  the  fortunes 
of  war  are  with  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  and  this  quiet,  soldierly 
Prince  of  Prussia  carries  with  him  a  promise  of  power  that  no  longer 
attaches  to  France  and  to  the  courtly  Eugenie,  who  received  the  hom- 
age of  Venice  the  week  before. 

Then  there  are  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  political  asso- 
ciations suggested  by  the  prince's  visit  to  Venice.  This  city  of  the 
sea  has  undoubtedly  had  strong  men  in  all  departments  of  intelligence, . 
but.  her  chief  names  are  in  politics,  commerce,  and  the  fine  arts. 
Venice  has  never  made  much  mark  upon  the  world  by  her  philosophers. 
But  how  magnificent  is  the  record  of  physical  science  and  mental 
philosophy  in  Berlin !  How  splendid  is  the  array  of  men  of  thought 
whom  she  has  produced  or  adopted .'    I  was  at  Berlin  in  July,  and 
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asked  Trendelenberg  to  tell  me  what  authors  were  used  as  text-books 
in  the  Berlin  University,  where  he  is  a  shining  light,  and  he  said  that 
they  taught  Kant's  Metaphysics,  Hegel's  ^Esthetics,  and  Schleier- 
macher's  Ethics — three  names  that  indicate  the  new  age  of  thought, 
and  join  with  Ilumboldt's  to  show  that  new  forces  are  to  rule  the  world 
of  Nature  and  of  mind.  The  most  thorough  and  intellectual  training 
that  I  found  in  Europe  was  among  the  scholars  of  Berlin,  yet  they  as- 
sured me  that  the  dominant  spirit  there  was  practical,  and  that  Prussia 
was  most  ambitious  of  wealth,  power,  perhaps  over-eager  for  the  mili- 
tary vigor  and  skill  which  secure  empire.  Thommsen  thought  that 
Germany  was  not  appreciated  in  her  practical  turn,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  star-gazing,  when  she  was  bent  on  solid  thrift  on  solid  ground. 
I  must  say  in  all  sincerity  that  the  best  Berlin  men  seem  to  me  to  unite 
much  of  the  old  Athenian  intellect  with  the  Spartan  hardihood,  and 
■the  pupils  of  Plato  are  there  trained  in  the  camp  and  arena  of  Ly- 
curgus. 

Berlin  is  not  behindhand  in  art,  and,  although  unknown  to  art 
when  Titian,  the  great  Venetian  painter,  died  in  1576,  she  has  more 
various  and  in  some  respects  more  instructive  artistic  collections  than 
Venice,  and  to  the  treasures  that  she  has  bought  from  Italy,  Holland, 
and  France,  she  adds  the  great  gems  of  the  modern  German  art,  such 
as  the  sculptures  of  Rauch,  Drake,  Dannecker,  and  Kiss ;  and  the  pic- 
tures of  Kaulbach,  Hildebrandt,  and  Hiibner,  and  others.  If  we  may 
venture  to  call  Thorwaldsen  as  in  the  largest  sense  a  German,  and 
connect  his  name  with  the  capital  to  which  his  Danes  now  render  re- 
luctant service,  we  may  claim  for  Germany  the  highest  name  in  modern 
sculpture ;  and,  though  Berlin  has  never  had  a  Titian  under  her  jurisdic- 
tion, she  can  boast  of  one  of  the  greatest  sculptors  within  the  limits 
of  her  virtual  empire.  Hiram  Powers,  who  can  judge  probably  as  well 
as  any  one,  assures  me  that  Thorwaldsen  has  touched  marble  with 
the  master-hand  of  Phidias,  and  some  of  his  work,  such  as  his  famous 
statue  of  Mercury,  has  never  been  surpassed  by  mortal  man.  Of 
course  it  is  not  right  to  ascribe  to  a  city  all  the  genius  and  art  that  it 
controls,  yet  there  is,  beyond  doubt,  a  high  artistic  taste  in  Northern 
Germany  ;  the  inspirations  of  the  chisel  and  pencil  there  move  in  the 
spirit  of  the  modern  ages,  and  are  not  mastered  by  the  old  prejudices 
and  superstitions.  Personally  the  Prussians  are  somewhat  set  and 
stiff,  and  they  do  not  live  and  move  much  in  the  training-lines  of 
beauty.  They  are  not  particularly  gracious  in  manner,  and  are  not 
socially  as  popular  as  their  Austrian  rivals,  who  claim,  not  only  supe- 
rior elegance  and  courtesy,  but  also  superior  sincerity,  and  say  that 
the  Prussians  are  fearful  liars,  especially  upon  all  subjects  of  political 
bearing.  I  did  not  see  any  thing  of  this  insincerity  in  the  favored  cir- 
cle in  which  I  moved,  nor  did  I  see  any  marked  want  of  ease,  but 
great  kindness  and  geniality,  with,  perhaps,  among  the  dreaded 
dignitaries  of  letters  and  society,  something  of  that  courtly  state 
which  we  respect  in  what  are  called  gentlemen  of  the  old  school 
among  us. 

A  funny  little  affair  of  our  own  is  so  mixed  up  with  the  prince's 
visit  as  to  allow  a  few  words  of  comment.  I  had  watched  with  ad- 
miration the  stately  gondola  that  bore  the  prince  to  church  on  Sun- 
day, and  marvelled  not  a  little  at  the  gay  livery  of  the  gondoliers,  and 
the  flags  of  Italy  and  Prussia  gleaming  together  in  the  sunshine.  I 
had  come  to  Venice  with  a  quiet  English  merchant,  who  has  a  brother 
in  Baltimore,  and  who  readily  fraternized  with  me  in  sight-seeing,  so 
that  we  had  one  guide  through  Venice,  and  spoke  for  a  gondola  to 
carry  us  over  the  canals  on  Monday.  What  was  our  surprise  and 
amusement  at  seeing  our  gondola  rowed  up  on  Monday  morning  to  the 
very  marble  stairs  of  our  hotel,  from  which  the  prince  had  embarked 
the  day  before,  and  with  very  much  the  same  grand  rigging  as  his  boat 
had !  Our  gondoliers  wore  the  red,  white,  and  blue,  white  shirts  and 
trousers,  with  blue  collars  and  dashing  red-silk  sashes,  while  the  flag 
of  England  floated  from  the  stern,  and  our  own  stars  and  stripes  from 
the  bow.  So  we  started,  and  great  was  the  admiration  of  the  people 
wherever  we  stopped  or  rowed.  We  were  thought  to  be  great  cliarac- 
ters,  probably  official  representatives  of  England  and  America,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  peculiar  and  perhaps  half-suppressed 
enthusiasm,  especially  among  the  plainer  people,  at  the  sight  of  our  own 
republican  flag.  Of  course  we  had  to  pay  somewhat  for  our  unbidden 
greatness.  They  charged  us  three  francs  extra  for  the  gondola,  and 
wherever  we  went  an  extra  army  of  beggars  gathered  in  force  to  pay 
court  and  exact  large  fees.  But  it  did  very  well  for  one  day ;  and  our 
guide,  who  was  a  Garibaldi  patriot,  and  as  strong  in  his  liberalism  as 
he  was  free  in  his  utterances  and  promises,  seemed  to  enjoy  his  stroke 


of  generalship  hugely,  while  we  forgave  him  his  sharp  practice  for  the 
sake  of  his  sagacity  and  our  brief  majesty. 

This  little  freak  of  nonsense,  however,  awoke  echoes  that  are  not 
nonsense ;  and  our  flags,  that  thus  joined  England  and  America  to 
Prussia,  brought  up  the  time,  1640,  when  Prussia  began  to  have  a 
name,  and  England  under  Charles  I.  was  beginning  her  revolutionary 
career,  and  our  own  past  of  America  numbered  only  twenty  years  of 
obscure  colonial  adventure.  Now  England  has  taken  into  her  veins 
the  iron  tonic  of  Cromwell  and  his  men,  and  the  daughter  of  her 
queen  is  wife  of  this  prince  of  the  new  nation  of  iron  hardihood. 
Now  that  little  America  has  become  great,  and  her  flag  lately  came 
into  the  harbor  of  Venice  at  the  masthead  of  stout  old  Farragut's  war- 
steamer,  without  asking  leave  of  any  power  on  earth  to  sail  through 
these  seas.  Verily  these  are  stirring  associations,  and  there  is  more 
than  a  jest  in  the  fact  that  our  wag  of  a  guide  thought  it  a  good  as 
well  as  safe  joke  to  put  our  stars  and  stripes  before  the  English  Jack 
on  the  gondola  that  took  us  sight-seeing  over  the  canals  of  Venice. 

We  wish  well  to  all  nations,  and  pray  for  the  time  when  all  may 
help  each  other  by  fair  exchange  and  large  humanity.  We  wish  well 
to  Venice,  whose  monuments  of  art  are  as  glorious  as  her  tens  of 
thousands  of  beggars  are  ignoble.  We  hope  to  see  her  industry  and 
trade  revive  under  more  liberal  policy,  better  enterprise,  and  perhaps 
by  the  new  connections  in  Egypt  with  the  far  East,  which  may  in  some 
degree  repair  her  losses  by  the  discovery  of  the  ocean-passage  to  India 
by  Dc  Gama.  We  rejoice  that  a  great  congress  of  education  is  to  be 
held  in  one  of  her  palaces  in  the  year  1871,  and  her  people  are  feeling 
the  new  life  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Even  her  old  churches  are 
sharing  in  the  revival,  and  rising  from  filth  and  ruin  into  beauty  and 
purity.  It  is  something  to  record  that,  while  Berlin  is  about  to  build 
a  grand  cathedral  for  her  Protestant  faith,  and  the  plans  for  the  edifice 
were  very  conspicuous  among  the  art  collections  of  the  late  Exposition 
at  Munich,  Venice  is  restoring  St.  Mark's  to  its  old  grandeur,  and 
calling  the  devotion  of  this  age  to  join  in  the  prayer  and  song  that 
have  risen  from  that  shrine  for  perhaps  more  than  a  thousand  years. 


A  VISIT  TO  ARY  SCHEFFER'S  STUDIO. 

I  FOUND  my  artist  friend  Clara  waiting  for  me  yesterday  before  the 
Venus  de  Milo,  in  the  Antique  Gallery  at  the  Louvre,  and  we 
started  together  on  our  proposed  visit  to  the  studio  of  Ary  i^heffer 

Clara  was  provided  with  a  letter  from  Madame  M n,  his  daughter, 

which  gave  us  the  entree.  Arrived  in  the  rue  Ciapitel  we  rang  at  a 
closed  iron  gate,  and  waited  a  few  moments  its  opening. 

Presently  it  swung  open  and  disclosed  to  us  an  avenue  shaded  by 
trees,  and,  at  a  little  distance,  another  gate,  which,  as  we  approached, 
was  opened  to  us  by  a  little  bowed  old  man  with'a  smiling  face. 

My  friend  found  it  difficult  to  make  him  understand  that  we  had 
permission  to  see  the  studio.  She  showed  him  her  letter,  and  said 
madame  had  given  her  the  permission. 

"  Mais  madame  est  ahsente." 

"  Yes,  but  this  letter  comes  from  her." 

"  Certainly,  if  madame  were  at  home,"  replied  the  old  man,  du- 
biously. 

At  last  Clara  succeeded  in  making  him  understand  the  case,  and  he 
reluctantly  prepared  to  open  the  studiot 

The  hotel  stood  at  a  little  distance,  surrounded  by  trees,  but  a  low 
building  opposite  the  loge  was  the  studio,  the  door  of  which  the  old 
co^icierge  unlocked,  and  we  entered. 

Here  Ary  Scheffer  had  painted  those  consoling  religious  pictures 
that  have  touched  so  many  hearts,  and  which  the  graver's  art 
has  spread  so  widely  wherever  pictures  are  loved.  How  much  good 
they  have  done !  My  heart  thrilled  as  I  stood  where  the  gentle  and 
great  artist  had  wrought  them  out.  His  presence  seemed  to  linger 
about  the  room,  the  arrangement  of  which  was  just  the  same  as  when 
he  had  occupied  it. 

I  could  not  respond  to  the  enthusiastic  exclamations  of  Clara :  my 
heart  was  too  full.  I  could  only  silently  and  lovingly  look  on  the  mute 
testimonies  of  his  presence,  which  spoke  to  my  heart  with  a  power  be- 
yond words.  Before  me  was  his  large  painting  of  Francesca  di 
Rimini,  in  all  the  unutterable  woe  of  that  everlasting  torment  which 
Dante  has  described.  What  consummate  art  is  needed  to  show  in  that 
close  embrace  of  two  loving  hearts,  the  utter  misery  that  fills  them  — 
so  great,  that  their  intense  love  was  its  own  woe.    What  despair  in  the 
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upturned  and  partly-hidden  face  of  the  lover !  What  tenderness  in  the 
anguished  features,  close  to  his  breast,  of  his  beloved ! 

I  turned  away  my  eyes,  full  of  tears,  to  rest  them  upon  the  unfin- 
ished pictuj-e  of  the  Angel%f  the  Resurrection,  pointing  to  the  stone 
rolled  away  from  the  sepulchre.  There  yet  remained  the  artist's  cor- 
recting marks  in  chalk  upon  the  painting.  It  is  a  noble  picture,  and 
the  angel  is  full  of  that  spirituahty  that  stamps  all  Ary  Scheifer's 
higher  compositions. 

Everywhere  my  eye  fell,  it  was  greeted  with  a  familiar  subject. 
There  was  a  lovely  portrait  of  his  daughter  at  about  ten  years  of  age, 
holding  under  her  arm  the  head  of  a  magnificent  Newfoundland  dog, 
the  ancestor  of  one  that  I  had  seen  in  the  hge  on  entering ;  and  oppo- 
site it,  repeating  the  same  delicate  features,  was  the  famous  "  ilignon," 
grave  and  cold  in  color,  but  inexpressibly  charming  in  its  quiet 
grace.  Near  this  hangs  his  fine  composition  of  our  Saviour,  shown  to 
the  multitude.  The  figure  of  our  Lord,  pure  and  dignified  in  charac- 
ter, the  head  noble  and  elevated  in  expression,  is  a  little  drooped, 
and  is  full  of  touching  and  mournful  tenderness.  Contrasting  this 
figure,  which  is  all  in  a  clear  mass  of  light,  is  a  swarthy,  athletic  form, 
who  stands  behind  and  turns  his  face  away  from  you  to  the  people,  as 
he  draws  back  the  crimson  mantle  from  the  shoulders  of  our  Lord, 
and  beckons  that  all  may  behold  him. 

What  a  refined  feeling  it  is  in  the  artist,  that  just  indicates  the  vul- 
gar character,  and  does  not  allow  it  to  obtrude  itself  glaringly,  as  an 
ordinary  painter  would  have  done  ! 

Here  and  there  on  the  wall  are  repeated,  with  different  expressions, 
the  same  lovely  and  dignified  head  of  our  Lord. 

A  company  of  blessed  spirits  are  rising  in  this  large  picture,  all 
aspiring  heavenward.  Here  are  two  large  pictures  just  commenced 
— both  religious  subjects — one  of  them,  Jacob  wrestling  with  the 
angel. 

How  sad  it  seems  that  the  hand  should  have  lost  Its  cunning  just 
at  the  time  when  his  genius  was  ripe,  and  the  world  was  looking  for 
yet  more  works  from  him  ;  just  when  his  powers,  in  their  perfection, 
seemed  most  fit  to  glorify  the  Master  whom  he  served  in  his  calling ! 

High  up  on  the  wall  were  portraits  of  a  number  of  distinguished 
men — Lamartine  some  twenty  years  ago,  and,  among  others,  a  large 
portrait  of  a  beautiful  duchess. 

The  picture,  so  well  known  to  every  one,  of  "  St.  Augustine  and  his 
Mother,"  hangs  in  a  good  light,  and  is  finer  than  one  has  an  idea  from 
the  engraving. 

A  recess  in  the  studio,  dimly  lighted,  contains  the  love-work  of  the 
painter.  Here,  carefully  covered,  is  the  recumbent  statue  of  Schefler's 
mother ;  and,  above  this  memorial  of  her  who  was  so  dear  to  him, 
looks  out  the  gentle  painter's  portrait,  with  his  portfolio  in  his  hand. 
Still  above  it  hangs  the  mother's  portrait,  seated  in  her  arm-chair, 
bending  her  face  over  her  two  little  children,  on  whose  heads  her 
hands  repose  in  blessing. 

A  little  anteroom  leading  from  the  main  studio  is  full  of  familiar 
works — studies  for  his  paintings.  It  was  most  interesting  to  look 
through  them.  "  Margaret,"  "  Mignon,"  "  The  Dead  Christ,"  and  a 
bold  study  in  crayon  for  the  devil's  head,  that  we  have  seen  in  "  The 
Temptation,"  and  many  others,  were  there. 

The  studio  is  only  of  moderate  size,  with  a  parqueted  floor  of  dark, 
polished  wood.  The.high  window  was  drooped  over  by  vines  and  the 
branches  of  trees,  which  have  probably  grown  since  his  death,  and 
which,  subduing  the  light,  made  us  more  sadly  certain  that  the  light 
and  life  of  the  room  were  gone  forever. 

A  large  green  sofa  stood  beneath  the  window ;  before  it,  an  oaken 
table,  with  his  writing-desk  and  case  of  books  upon  it.  Opposite  it, 
on  the  other  side,  against  the  wall,  was  the  model's  chair ;  and  at  the 
side,  under  the  Francesca  di  Rimini,  stood  the  painter's  piano. 

"Oh,  yes,  he  played;  and  many  are  the  concerts  there  have  been 
in  the  atelier,"  said  the  old  concierge. 

He  knew  Monsieur  Schaffer  well,  and,  he  added,  with  a  touch  of 
pride,  "  Twenty-five  years  I  ^ave  been  in  the  family." 

He  looked  much  gratified  when  I  told  him  that  in  my  far-away 
country  we  had  long  known  and  loved  Ary  Schefier's  works,  and  rev- 
erenced Him  as  a  great  artist. 

We  looked  once  more  around  the  room,  for  the  concierge  evidently 
thought  we  had  stayed  long  enough.  We  took  a  farewell  of  each 
beautiful  picture,  and,  once  more  glancing  at  the  hallowed  corner 
where  mother  and  son  united  remain  in  the  silence  of  the  deserted 
Btudio,  turned  to  go. 


Once  more  we  trod  the  avenue  that  had  echoed  so  often  to  the 
feet  of  Ary  Scheffer,  and,  leaving  the  old  servant,  doubly  gratified  with 
a  couple  of  francs  and  our  departure,  we  came  out  into  the  bustle  and 
noise  of  the  city. 


"KUNIC   RHYME." 

IN  no  department  do  blunders  more  plentifully  abound  than  in  con- 
nection with  the  Old  Northern,  or  Icelandic,  language  and  litera- 
ture. While  a  large  proportion  of  literary  men  are  wellnigh  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  Iceland  possesses  a  distinct  and  noble  literature,  others 
are  extremely  unfortunate  in  their  allusions  to  its  extent,  and  their 
intimations  in  regard  to  its  character.  We  even  find  a  journal,  which 
aims  to  be  a  leading  literary  organ,  informing  its  readers  that,  at  the 
time  when  the  Icelandic  mind  was  most  active,  and  produced  such 
works  as  the  older  and  younger  "  Edda,"  and  the  "  Heimskringla,"  the 
people  of  that  country  were  perfectly  ignorant  and  barbarous,  and  unfit 
to  associate  with  the  inhabitants  of  Europe ;  which  is  a  remark  read 
with  the  same  astonishment  by  the  student  of  Northern  Literature  as 
would  be  felt  by  a  classical  scholar  on  reading  a  similar  impeachment 
of  the  age  of  Virgil  or  Homer. 

While  wholesale  blunders  like  the  above  prevail,  one  can  hardly 
feel  surprised  to  find  more  or  less  stumbling  in  minor  points  of  the 
Old  Northern  literature.  Of  these,  let  me  give  a  single  illustration,  in 
connection  with  "  Runic  "  Icelandic  rhyme. 

The  history  of  Icelandic  "  Runic  Rhyme  "  might  be  written  as 
briefly  as  "  The  History  of  Snakes  in  Iceland,"  which  was  once  dis- 
posed of  in  a  single  sentence :  "  There  are  no  snakes  in  Iceland."  Yet 
this  disposition  of  the  case  would  not,  perhaps,  prove  altogether  satis- 
factory, for  the  reason  that  elegant  scholars  have  referred  to  it  fre- 
quently as  a  fact. 

Of  these,  numerous  examples  might  be  given,  yet  two  or  three 
must  suffice.  A  distinguished  New- England  poet  affords  a  notable 
exampje  in  his  poem  of  "  The  Norsemen,"  or,  as  he  should  have  said, 
"  The  Northmen,"  which  was  suggested  by  the  exhumation  of  a 
curious  stone  image,  unUke,  in  its  features,  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
Indians.  He  pictures  the  expedition  of  Karlsefne,  the  famous  Icelander, 
who  made  his  voyage  to  New  England,  it  is  believed,  in  the  years 
1006-9,  as  sailing  up  the  Merrimac  River;  which  particular  feat  he 
may  or  may  not  have  performed;  and  concerning  which  the  imagina- 
tion may  be  allowed  fuU  play.  Tet  such  freedom  cannot  be  afforded  to 
the  action  of  the  poem  itself,  as  respects  the  allusion  to  "  Runic 
rhyme."     The  reprehensible  thing  is  found  where  he  writes : 

*'I  see  the  gleam  of  axe  and  spear, 
The  sound  of  smitten  shields  I  hear, 
Keeping  a  harsh  and  fitting  time 
To  Saga's  chant  and  Runic  rhyme ; 
Such  lays  as  Zetland's  Skald  has  sang, 
Hie  gray  and  naked  isles  among; 
Or  muttered  low  at  midnight  hour, 
Round  Odin'e  mossy  stone  of  power. 
The  wolf  heneath  the  Arctic  moon 
Has  answered  to  that  startling  rune  ; 
The  Gaul  has  heard  its  stormy  swell, 
The  light-Frank  Iniows  its  summons  well ; 
lona's  sable-stoled  Culdee 
Has  heard  it  sounding  o'er  the  sea." 

Here  we  have  a  double  issue,  for  "Saga's  chant"  is  as  much  a 
myth  as  the  "  Runic  rhyme."  Tet  he  is  no  more  alone  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter,  since  but  a  few  weeks  ago  a  brilliant  and  accom- 
plished writer,  in  one  of  our  reviews,  also  betrays  his  unacquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  the  Icelandic  Saga,  by  speaking  of  that  prose  his- 
torical composition  as  a  "  Song,"  whereas  it  has  nothing  whatever  of 
the  character  of  Ossian's  poems,  and  similar  productions,  though  oc- 
casionally interlarded  with  verse. 

So,  likewise,  in  the  poem  of  "  The  Bells  " — a  composition  that  was 
cooked  up,  something  as  the  witches  in  Macbeth  prepared  their  broth 
— Foe  refers  to  the  bells — 

*'  Keeping  tishe,  time,  time. 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme." 

This  is  a  very  common  misconoeption,  and  appears  the  more  no- 
ticeable at  a  time  when  the  means  of  information  on  all  points  con- 
nected with  Northern  literature  are  so  easily  accessible. 

But  we  now  have  to  come  back  to  the  remark,  already  made,  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  "Runic  rhyme."     This  roadily  appear?. 
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from  the  fact  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  Runic  poetry,  or  verse. 
Such  a  kind  of  poetry  has  indeed  been  referred  to  in  Icelandic  literature. 
In  the  beautiful  Saga  of  "  Grettir  the  Strong,"  we  find  Hallmund, 
when  at  the  point  of  death,  saying  to  his  daughter:  "Now  shalt  thou 
hearken,  for  I  shall  tell  of  my  deeds,  and  sing  a  song  thereon,  and 
thou  shalt  cut  it  on  a  staff'  as  I  give  it  out."  The  cutting  refers,  evi- 
dently, to  the  cutting  of  Runic  letters,  which  were  angular,  and  easily 
made ;  yet  the  time  when  this  event  is  said  to  have  transpired  was 
the  eleventh  century,  a  period  in  which  the  Runic  letter  was  not  sufS- 
ciently  well  known  to  admit  of  such  a  performance.  The  whole  story 
appears  like  an  anachronism.  But  granting  that  a  poem  was  then  cut 
in  Runic  letter,  we  have  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  it  possessed  any 
rhyme.  The  inahi  feature  of  the  Old  Northern  poetry  is  alliteration. 
No  such  thing  as  Runic  poetry  is  extant,  nor  have  we  any  historical  proof 
that  such  poetry  ever  existed ;  consequently,  the  allusion  by  the  scholar 
to  "  Runic  rhyme  "  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  fatuous.  It  is  now  very 
well  settled  that  the  Runic  letter  was  never  employed  except  for  a 
certain  class  of  very  brief  inscriptions,  such  as  for  charms  and  mottos 
on  drinking-cups,  swords,  and  tombstones.  In  fact,  this  kind  of  writ- 
ing was,  in  the  main,  an  accommodation  to  a  low  development  of  in- 
tellect, and  not  at  all  suited  to  the  noble  literary  purpose  of  Icelandic 
composition,  which  furnished  the  oldest  modern  European  vernacular 
prose  literature,  and,  -in  this  respect,  antedates  the  earliest  Saxon 
prose  compositions.  Venantius  Fortunatus,  when  he  sneered  at  the 
Gothic  literature,  which  represented  the  Old  Northern  of  his  day,  was, 
therefore,  partly  right ;  and  if  the  Icelandic  scholars  had  never  given 
us  any  thing  but  the  alleged  "Saga  chant  and  Runic  rhyme,"  we 
should  now  find  a  sting  in  the  words  of  the  aforementioned  Roman 
poet,  who  wrote : 

"  Barbara/raxiTieis  pingatur  runa  tabellis, 
Quodgue papyrus  legit  virgula  plana  valet." 
Or,  roughly : 

"  On  aBhen  tablets  is  painted  the  barbarous  rune, 
And  what  the  papyrus  conveys  is  told  by  a  polished  wand." 

But  as  it  remains,  however,  his  shaft  appears  somewhat  blunt  at 
the  point,  as  devotees  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  may  easily  learn, 
and  as  scholars  at  large  will  one  day  understand,  when  the  literature 
of  the  Northmen  obtains  the  high  recognition  which  it  deserves. 


MUSEUMS  OF  ART  AS  A  MEANS   OF  UST- 
STRUCTION. 

THE  subject  of  an  art-museum  cannot  be  discussed  too  often, 
as  it  cannot  be  too  well  understood  by  the  guardians  of 
civilization  and  the  conservators  of  the  means  of  culture.  Mu- 
seums of  art  are  the  best  means  of  fostering  and  cultivating  the 
historic  sense;  they  afford  us  examples  of  the  finest  and  rarest 
and  most  curious  expression  of  the  social  life  of  the  past ;  they 
nurse  the  sentiment  of  reverence ;  they  beget  tolerance,  and 
afford  pleasure.  We  are  so  poor-  in  this  means  of  instruction, 
we  have  so  little  sense  of  the  value  and  significance  of  so  costly 
a  gift,  that  most  of  us  are  rather  ashamed  of  being  poor  in  what 
is  the  boast  of  foreigners  than  unhappy  because  of  our  lagg.ard 
and  dull  response  to  a  moral  and  aesthetic  claim  upon  our  ma- 
terial resources.  Next  to  mitigating  the  poverty  of  helpless 
and  infirm  persons — relieving  them  from  hunger,  and  protect- 
ing them  from  cold — certainly,  we  should  rank  an  .effort  to 
make  all  classes  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  and  curious 
manifestations  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  lovely  and  interest- 
ing works  of  men's  hands.  For  this  purpose,  we  must  have  the 
means  of  general  and  special  instruction  in  art,  in  its  broadest 
sense. 

We  want  a  museum  of  the  fine  arts,  and  of  the  industrial 
arts  as  affected  by  the  fine  arts.  This  museum  should  hold  spe- 
cimens of  the  arts  of  luxury  of  Europe  since  the  disruption  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  fragments  or  examples  of  the  architecture 
and  sculpture  and  painting  of  all  epochs,  classified  and  arranged, 
not  merely  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  an  idle  mind,  but  for  the 
study  of  worhmen  and  special  students  of  the  fine  arts.  Taught 
by  these  specimens  of  the  formative  genius  of  the  most  gifted 
people  of  the  noblest  epochs,  we  shall  soon  have  a  body  of  men 
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capable  of  commencing  a  crusade  against  ostentation  in  the 
name  of  beauty;  and  the  common,  pretentious,  and  ugly  objects 
of  our  every-day  life,  in  time,  shall  be  replaced  by  objects  and 
forms  that  wUl  give  pleasure,  soften  manners,  and  counteract 
the  now  unmitigated  exercise  and  influence  of  mere  industrial- 
ism, and  these  objects  will  compensate  the  average  citizen  for 
the  extremes  of  luxury  and  want. 

Life  is  sweeter,  even  to  the  poor,  under  a  civilization  which. 
is  favorable  to  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  the  artistic  per- 
ceptions. The  poor  man  is  happier,  lias  more  varied  and  ele- 
vated intercourse  with  Nature  and  his  fellow-men,  in  Italy  and 
in  France  than  in  industrial  England  and  America.  Our  pov- 
erty in  art  is  poverty  in  the  ameliorations  of  civilized  life.  We 
rightly  employ  science  to  enlarge  our  empire  over  the  material 
world,  and  mitigate  pain  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  we  do  not  ad- 
minister suflicient  consolation  to  man's  spiritual  life,  now  neg- 
lected, now  outraged,  nor  do  we  labor  to  accumulate  and  co- 
ordinate the  moral  and  aesthetic  elements  of  the  past  and 
present.  A  great  museum  of  art  is  the  only  adequate  sign  and 
institution  of  those  neglected  and  exquisite  forces,  which  play 
through  tlie  life  of  the  people  of  the  Old  World.  A  museum 
of  art  woukl  afford  us  adequate  instruction  in  tlie  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  civilizations — a  solemn  and  beautiful  teaching — it 
would  foster  reverence,  without  which  man  is  barbarian,  and 
obnoxious  to  every  fine  and  noble  sense  of  the  difference  of 
things.  We  are  a  raw  and  noisy  and  obtrusive  people ;  but 
place  one  generation  of  us  under  tlie  influence  of  the  past,  let 
us  see  something  grand  and  beautiful,  not  made  by  our  hands, 
yet  made  by  the  hands  of  men,  and  perhaps  we  shall  feel  the 
sweet  flower  bf  humility  break  through  our  pride,  and  diffuse 
its  gracious  influence  over  us.  Humility,  that  flower  of  the 
religious  life,  and  reverence,  which  is  the  growth  of  our  appre- 
ciation of  what  is  above  and  independent  of  us,  are  sentiments 
which  have  no  place  whatever  in  our  life  at  present.  An  hum- 
ble and  reverent  American  should  be  the  first  object  to  be 
labelled  and  pedestalled  in  our  new  museum,  but  will  probably 
be  the  last  work  of  art  we  shall  get. 

Our  grand  museum,  enriched  by  all  that  intelligence  and 
money  can  glean  from  the  Old  World,  with  every  thing  about 
it  spacious  and  imposing,  commenced,  not  to  be  completed,  by 
this  generation,  but  designed  so  as  to  employ  tlie  hands  of  com- 
ing generations,  and  large  enough  to  liouse  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  illustration  of  the  brief  life  of  the  fleeting  generations 
of  men — must,  in  a  word,  be  comprehensive,  and  it  must  be 
imposing.  The  entrance  and  corridors  must  be  a  worthy  coun- 
terpart to  the  lofty  aisles  of  our  pine-forests,  its  halls  capable 
of  housing  the  Assyrian  kings  and  the  Egyptian  sphinx,  and 
the  paintings  of  great  masters,  new  and  old. 

Commerce,  industry,  and  science,  have  done  much  for  our 
century.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  best  men  have  abandoned 
architecture  and  painting,  and  no  more  concern  themselves  with 
the  illustration  and  adornment  of  the  life  of  cur  race;  whether 
we  have  force  and  taste  enough  to  make  the  mere  frame  to  hold 
the  wonderful  picture  of  thc'past;  whether  we  love  anything 
but  the  gross  accumulations  of  trade,  and  tlie  ostentatiousness 
of  luxury,  unchastened  by  reverence  for  the  past,  and  humility 
for  ourselves. 

The  instruction  given  to  us  by  a  museum  of  art  is  an  in- 
struction in  the  monuments  of  the  human  race,  in  the  poems 
in  stone  and  bronze  and  ivory  and  color — in  a  word,  instruction 
in  the  forms  of  that  dazzling  and  wonderful  temple,  the  human 
body.  Lacking  such  instruction,  we*re,  for  the  most  part,  ig- 
norant of  what  constitutes  the  first  part  of  tlie  ancient  civiliza- 
tions, and  M'c  remain  unchastened  in  our  vulgarest  ambitions. 
Our  want  of  instruction  in  art  leaves  a  whole  order  of  sensa- 
tions and  faculties  untrained  or  meanly  employed.  What  is  it 
but  our  want  of  the  free  and  constant  means  of  art-education, 
which  a  museum  like  the  Louvre  affords  to  the  Parisian,  that 
makes  us  so  helpless  when  we  wish  to  produce  an  resthetic 
work,  and  makes  the  aspect  of  our  richest  citfes  vulgar  and 
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ostentatious,  in  proportion  to  the  money  expended,  much  of 
our  literature  common  or  tawdry,  and  keeps  conversation  al- 
ways down  to  the  level  of  the  husiness-mind  ?  Our  want  of 
instruction  in  art— that  is  to  say,  our  want  of  a  great  museum 
of  art— likewise  affects  our  journalists  and  publicists,  and  keeps 
them  below  the  level  of  the  foreign  journalist  in  all  social  ques- 
tions ;  this  want  of  a  museum  affects  even  the  American  artisan, 
and  keeps  him  below  the  French  artisan  in  his  relation  to  the 
fine  and  beautiful.  Our  want  of  a  museum  of  art  leaves  a  clear 
and  vast  mental  field  for  statements  and  conclusions,  fatal  to 
every  thing  like  service  to  the  beautiful,  and  keeps  most  of  us 
ignorant  of  the  examples  of  a  noble  and  stimulating  means  of 
public  instruction. 

In  this  country  the  poor  man  has  fewer  obstacles  in  getting 
his  daily  bread  than  in  the  old  country,  and  this  fact  would 
seem  to  point  out  that  our  rich  men  are  not  the  most  intelli- 
gent, nor  the  most  beneficent  when  they  provide  food  and 
raiment  and  shelter  for  the  people,  but  when  they  combine  to 
afford  us  means  of  enjoyment  which  increase  our  sense  of  the 
value  and  pleasure  of  life — when  they  unite  to  collect  and  house 
the  most  exquisite  and  precious  memorials  of  the  life  and 
genius,  the  nature  and  aptitudes  of  the  human  race,  at  different 
epochs  and  in  different  climates.  The  poor  man  in  this  country 
can  provide  for  his  body ;  in  some  sort,  he  can  make  literature 
his  possession— Shakespeare,  and  the  Bible,  and  the  modern 
press,  feed  his  life— but  for  art,  for  all  the  historic  glories  of 
art,  for  the  magic  and  wonder  of  the  ancient  ideals — ideals  now 
lost— only  vast  wealth,  and  the  coordination  of  intelligent 
minds,  are  adequate  to  meet  such  a  want.  Therefore,  the 
largess  of  our  rich  men  should  be  given  freely  for  a  great 
museum  of  art,  accessible  to  all,  and  hospitable  to  every  form 
of  historic  significance  and  real  artistic  value.  Most  of 
our  social  defects  spring  from  the  very .  want  of  such  an 
instrumentality  of  social  pleasure  and  general  and  special 
instruotioa;  and,  until  we  have  such  a  means  of  instruction, 
we  shall  suffer  from  the  absence  of  the  chief  means  of  culture, 
and  one  whole  side  of  our  nature  must  remain  poorly  nour- 
ished in  our-oivilization. 
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THE  Life  of  Miss  Mitford,  "  Related  in  a  Selection  of  Letters  to 
her  Friends,"  has  not  yet  been  republished  in  this  country,  and 
hence,  at  present,  we  only  know  it  through  tlie  reviews  in  English 
journals.  These  reviews  indicate  that  when  the  book  comes  to  us — as 
it  doubtless  will  come — we  shall  find  in  it  a  mine  of  entertainment 
similar  to  that  afforded  by  Crabb  Robinson's  "  Diary,"  from  which  we 
made  copious  extracts  at  the  time  of  publication.  Miss  Mitford  was  a 
delightful  letter- writer.  Her  correspondence  shows,  even  when  written 
in  the  midst  of  great  distress,  a  remarkable  vivacity  and  cheerfulness, 
and  exhibits  a  mind  and  nature  to  which  her  literary  success  failed  to 
do  justice.  "  Miss  Mitford's  letters,"  aaya  the  Saturday  Jieview,  "  show 
a  life  full  of  energy,  sympathy,  kindness,  observation ;  a  mind  of  ex- 
traordinary versatility,  in  harmony  with  its  times,  and  keeping  its 
powers  and  its  interest  in  books  and  men  vigorous  to  the  last.  They 
illustrate  for  fifty  years  the  art  and  literature  of  the  day.  Her  ac- 
quaintance was  enormous,  for  she  was  always  open  to  new  friends 
and  new  impressions,  an3  her  ready  pen  helped  her  to  keep  up 
with  old  friends  while  she  found  new  ones.  We  recognize  in  her 
the  qualities  of  a  good  and  popular  letter- writer — a  ready  pen,  vivacity 
if  not  wit,  a  memory  for  a  good  story,  a  love  of  the  better  kind  of 
gossip,  a  wish  to  amuse,  the  power  of  keeping  her  own  troubles  in 
the  background,  a  gift  of  passing  criticism — hitting  off  an  impres- 
sion in  a  few  apt  phrases — and  the  inspiriting  quality  of  taking  a 
bright  view  of  new  things,  whether  a  new  book,  or  a  new  picture,  or 
a  new  orator,  or  a  new  friend."  One  of  the  chief  subjects  of  interest 
in  her  letters,  is  the  portraits  and  traits  of  the  distinguished  people 
who  came  in  her  way.  "  We  seldem  meet,"  says  the  Review^  "  with 
a  well-known  name  in  these  pages  but  we  get  something  characteristic, 
\and  showing  knowledge  and  appreciation."  Miss  Mitford's  com- 
aents  upon  the  f  arious  new  literature  of  her  long  period  usually  exhibit 
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fine  acumen.  It  is  always  interesting  to  conapare  contemporary  criti- 
cism on  successful  authors  with  the  after-judgment  of  the  world,  and 
hence  we  subjoin  two  extracts,  one  written  in  1820,  on  the  appearance 
of  "  Ivanhoe,"  and  the  other  in  liZI,  on  the  publication  of  "  Pick- 
wick : " 

'■'■Janmary  24,  1820.— Have  you  read  'Ivanhoe?'  Do  you  like  it? 
What  a  silly  question !  What  two  silly  questions  !  You  must  have 
read,  and  you  must  have  liked,  that  most  gorgeous  and  magnificent  tale 
of  chivalry.  I  know  nothing  so  rich,  so  splendid,  so  profuse,  so  like  old 
painted  glass,  or  agothic  chapel  full  of  shrines,  and  banners,  andknightly 
monuments.  The  soul,  too,  which  is  sometimes  wanting,  is  there  in  its 
full  glory  of  passion  and  tenderness.  .  .  .  But  there  is  no  finding  fault 
with  a  book  which  puts  one  so  much  in  mind  of  Froissart.  '  Ivanhoe '  is 
more  like  him  than  any  thing  that  has  been  written  these  three  centu- 

"  June  30,  1837.— So  you  never  heard  of  the  '  Pickwick  Papers.' 
Well !  They  publish  a  number  once  a  month,  and  print  twenty-five  ' 
thousand.  The  bookseller  has  made  about  ten  thousand  pounds  by  the 
speculation.  It  is  fun— London  life— but  -without  any  thing  unpleasant ; 
a  lady  might  read  it  all  aloud  ;  and  it  is  so  graphic,  so  individual,  and  so 
true,  that  you  could  courtesy  to  all  the  people  as  you  met  them  in  the 
streets.  I  did  not  think  there  was  a  place  where  English  was  spoken  to 
which  Boz  had  not  penetrated.  All  the  boys  and  girls  talk  his  fiTn— the 
boys  in  the  streets ;  and  yet  they  who  are  of  the  highest  taste  like  it  the 
most.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  takes  it  to  read  in  his  carriage  between  pa- 
tient and  patient,  and  Lord  Denman  studies  'Pickwick'  on  the  bench 
while  the  jury  are  deliberating. — It  is  rather  fragmentary,  except  the 
trial,  which  is  as  complete  and  perfect  as  any  bit  of  comic  writing  in  the 
English  language.    You  must  read  the 'Pickwick  Papers.'" 

Her  letters,  we  learn,  abound  in  anecdotes  and  descriptions  of  dis- 
tinguished people,  but  as  the  volume  is  not  at  hand,  and  we  can  only 
quote  at  second-hand  from  the  English  reviews,  we  can  give  but  one 
or  two  specimens.     Of  Cobbett  she  says  : 

"  We  all  at  one  time  knew  a  great  deal  of  this  extraordinary  man.  .  . 
I  was  sure  irom  his  whole  conduct  during  his  past  trial,  at  which  time  we 
saw  Mm  every  day,  that  he  would  never  expose  himself  to  a  second  im- 
prisonment. He  has  courage,  but  he  has  no  fortitude.  He  would  fight, 
I  dare  say,  but  he  does  not  know  how  to  suffer.  He  was  a  sad  tyrant, 
too,  as  my  friends  the  Democrats  sometimes  are.  Servants  and  laborers 
fled  before  him.  And  yet.  with  all  his  faults,  he  was  a  man  one  could 
not  help  liking  wnen  one  had  fahly  gotten  over  the  shock  of  his  drill- 
sergeant  dbord.  The  coarseness  and  violence  of  his  political  writinga 
and  conversations  almost  entirely  disappeared  in  his  family  circle,  and 
were  replaced  by  a  kindness,  a  good-humor,  and  an  enjoyment  in  seeing 
and  promoting  the  happiness  of  others,  which  was  infinitely  attractive  in 
itself,  and  appeared  perhaps  to  even  greater  advantage  from  the  con- 
trast it  exhibited  with  his  sterner  mood." 

Elizabeth  Barrett  she  describes  as  "  sweet  and  gentle,  and  so  pretty, 
that  one  looks  at  her  as  if  she  were  some  bright  flower."  She  gives 
us  the  following  surprising  reminiscence,  by  her  mother,  of  the  author 
of  "  Pride  and  Prejudice ; " 

"April  3, 1815. — Apropos  of  novels,  I  have  discovered  that  our  great 
favorite.  Miss  Austen,  is  my  countrywoman  ;  that  mamma  knew  all  her 
family  very  intimately,  and  that  she  herself  is  an  old  maid  (I  beg  her 
pardon — I  mean  a  young  lady)  with  whom  mamma  before  her  marriage 
was  acquainted.  Mamma  says  that  she  was  then  the  prettiest,  siUiest, 
most  affected,  husband-hunting  butterfly  she  ever  remembers." 

The  Saturday  Review  points  out  that  this  description  must  apply 
to  another  person,  as  Mrs.  Mitford  was  married  in  1785,  and  Jane 
Austen,  born  in  11%,  could  not  have  been  more  than  ten  years  old 
at  the  time.  As  witness  of  Miss  Mitford's  touches  of  gossip,  we 
quote  her  account  of  the  sobering  effect  of  fine  clothes  on  a  lively  girl 
about  to  be  married : 

"  Her  head  is  a  perfect  milliner's  shop.  She  plans  out  her  wardrobe 
much  as  Phidias  might  have  planned  the  Parthenon— has  never  litughed 
since  her  pearls  came  home — never  smiled  since  she  tried  on  her  tissue 
gown — and  has  had  no  sleep  since  the  grand  question  of  a  lace  bonnet 
with  a  plume,  or  a  lace  veil  without  one,  for  the  grand  occasion,  came 
into  discussion." 

With  one  more  extract,  giving  a  capital  recipe  for  a  fine  day,  we 
must  close : 

"  You  often  accuse  me  of  never  being  pleased  with  the  weather,  so 
I  would  have  you  observe  that  this  present  31st  of  March,  1813,  has  been, 
and  is,  exactly  the  very  day  that  I  should  like  from  the  first  of  January 
to  the  last  of  December ;  rain  enough  to  lay  the  dust ;  wind  enough  to 
dry  the  rain ;  and  sun  enough  to  wairn  the  wind." 

Seldom  have  the  sanitary  influences  of  sunshine  been  so  forci- 
bly described  as  in  "  A  Search  After  Sunbeams,"  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Cox,  mem- 
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ber  of  Congress  from  the  sixth  ^i^trict  of  the  city  of  New  Yorls.  He 
went  to  Europe  in  search  of  health,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  1869, 
found  himself  in  the  Riviera,  a  narrow"  strip  of  the  northwest  coast  of 
Italy,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  where  the  mountains  come  almost  down 
to  the  sea,  and  form  an  amphitheatre,  open  only  to  the  south,  and  en- 
closing and  protecting  from  the  chill  blasts  of  other  quarters  one  of 
the  sunniest  and  most  lovely  regions  of  the  earth.  In  this  paradise 
the  invalid  found  a  physician  who  believed  in  light  as  a  curative  agent, 
whose  therai)eutics  were  oxygon,  and  bis  pharmacy,  sunbeams.  He 
treated  his  patients  as  he  did  the  plants  and  flowers  of  his  garden.  He 
exposed  them  to  the  light,  gave  them  pure  atmosphere,  pure  and  sim- 
ple food,  and  plenty  of  sunshine.  He  fed  the  eye  and  the  lungs,  as 
well  as  the  stomach.  What  medicinal  eflScacy  the  light  has ;  how  it 
works  in  the  unseen  chambers  of  the  brain  and  body ;  how  it  plays 
from  the  optic  to  every  other  nerve ;  what  relation  it  bears  to  the 
elements  of  our  physical  and  spiritual  nature,  Mr.  Cox  does  not  at- 
tempt to  determine.     He  only  gives  results.     He  says  : 

"  We  know  that  light  is  life-generating  and  health-sustaining;  that 
without  it,  man  becomes  blighted,  even  as  the  parched  grass  of  the 
field.  Take  away  the  light,  and  both  serenity  of  mind  and  strength  of 
body  are  gone.  Tlie  very  tissues  of  the  body  degenerate  in  utter  dark- 
ness. Take  away  the  light,  and  the  body  becomes  blanched,  etiolated, 
and  wasted.  Go  to  the  colliery  or  the  dungeon,  and  you  go  to  the  limbo 
of  ghosts  ;  not  ruddy,  healthy  men  and  women.  I  need  not  refer  to  the 
catalogue  of  diseases  belonging  to  darkness.  '  Weeping  and  wailing,' 
even  in  this  world,  is  an  inheritance  of  many  of  our  race  before  thrust 
into  future  '  outer  darkness.'  Aside  from  heat,  light  has  its  beneficent 
function.  Experiments  have  shown  that  life  itself  will  not  be  generated 
irom  the  egg  so  soon  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light.  Dr.  Hammond  once 
tried  an  experiment  on  the  tadpole.  That  lively  little  batrachian  was 
kept  in  its  inchoate  condition  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  days,  by 
confinement  in  a  lightless  vessel ;  but  fifteen  days  only  were  required 
for  its  magnificent  maturity  out  of  its  wriggling  nonage,  imder  light!" 

Each  of  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  seems  to  have  its  peculiar 
effect  upon  the  human  mind  and  human  health.  Red  and  yellow  stim- 
ulate the  brain ;  blue  depresses,  by  exhausting  the  vital  energy  ;  scar- 
let makes  bulls,  and  some  men,  madly  pugnacious ;  green,  violet,  and 
all  the  sweet  tints  which  Nature  paints  so  often,  and  which  suit  the 
eye,  soothe  and  caress,  and  have  in  them  the  elements  of  cheer  and 
health.  Physicians  have  given  us  the  record  of  diseases  generated  on 
the  shady  side  of  a  building  or  street,  and  of  cases  cured  by  removal 
out  of  a  dark  into  a  bright  room  or  locality.  Wounds  heal  more 
quickly,  delirium  departs  sooner,  and  convalescence  comes  more  rap- 
idly, when  the  system  is  under  solar  radiation.  The  effect  of  the  sun- 
beams, as  described  by  Mr.  Cox,  is  almost  magical : 

"  The  peevish,  troubled,  dyspeptic  patient,  the  disgust  of  himself  and 
the  horror  of  his  friends,  by  inhaling  the  air  and  living  in  the  .sunshine 
of  the  Riviera,  will  find  himself,  before  he  knows  it,  on  a  donkey,  climb- 
ing mountains,  gathering  tlie  violet,  hyacinth,  and  narcissus,  wandering 
under  old  olive-orchards,  soaking  in  sunlight  on  the  warm  rocks  of  the 
Bhore,  or  lounging  among  the  fishermen  of  the  beach,  or,  in  some  other 
way,  growing  into  a  cheerful  and  contented,  because  healthy  person." 

From  the  Riviera,  Mr.  Cox  pursued  his  search  after  sunbeams  into 
Corsica  and  Spain  and  Africa,  and  has  recorded  what  he  saw  and  felt 
in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  entertaining  of  recent  books  of 
travel.  The  effect  of  sunshine  on  hh  health  and  spirits  seems  to  have 
been  decidedly  beneficial,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  gayfty  and  good- 
humor  of  his  book. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  the  modern  costume  excludes  all 

individuality  of  taste — that  men  and  women  now  clothe  themselves  in 
accordance  with  a  few  rigid  laws,  whereby  nearly  every  personal  dis- 
tinction, and  all  characteristic  qualities,  disappear  in  a  monotonous 
uniformity  of  apparel.  Now,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  fashions  in 
some  other  age  have  allowed  a  somewhat  wider  range  for  individual 
choice  than  they  do  in  this  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  each  period  has  obeyed  a 
few  set  laws  in  its  methods  of  personal  adornment.  When  men  wore 
colors,  special  taste  had  better  opportunity  than  now  to  display  itself 
among  them  ;  but  choice  of  color  exists  now  as  freely  among  women 
as  it  ever  did.  No  age  probably  ever  permitted  any  very  marked  varia- 
tion in  costume.  When  powder  was  the  fashion,  everybody  with  any 
pretension  to  social  rank  wore  it.  When  tie-wigs  abounded,  no  gen- 
tleman thought  of  appearing  abroad  without  his  pigtail.  Snuff-colored 
coat  and  breeches,  gray  hose,  silver-buckled  shoes,  and  a  powdered 
wig,  were  at  one  time  rigidly  the  fashion  for  elderly  gentlemen — more 
rigidly  than  any  style  for  this  class  pVevailing  now.     And  so,  if  any 


age  is  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  exhibit,  in  general  features,  a 
notable  similarity  of  apparel.  How  far  details  varied  in  other  periods, 
cannot  now  be  accurately  stated ;  but  the  charge,  now  so  common,  of 
a  dead  and  tasteless  uniformity,  is,  to  our  minds,  not  true.  Look 
around  at  a  large  assemblage,  and  see  how  much  individuality  is  ap- 
parent. Possibly,  every  woman  will  wear  a  chignon,  and  yet  the  make- 
up of  every  head  will  have  its  own  special  and  distinguishable  charac- 
ter. At  a  ball,  the  black  coat  and  trousers  of  the  men  will  be,  it  is 
true,  almost  uniform  ;  there  is  room  in  this  dress  for  very  few  touches 
whereby  individuality  may  be  secured,  and  yet  a  skilful  dresser  will 
make  sure  to  stamp  himself  somehow  upon  the  broadcloth ;  but, 
among  the  ladies,  there  will  be  manifested  an  almost  infinite  variety. 
All  the  dresses  may  be  d  la  Pompadour  ;  all  may  have  trails  and  pan- 
niers ;  all  may  be,  in  leading  points,  of  one  recognized  cut ;  and  yet 
there  will  be  no  two  costumes  alike,  or  even  nearly  aUke.  Just  as 
the  features  of  the  people  of  one  race  possess  certain  uniform  charac- 
teristics, and  yet  no  two  faces  be  alike,  so  will  these  costumes  obey 
certain  leading  rules,  and  yet  blossom  out  into  as  many  varieties  as 
there  are  individuals.  We  complain  of  uniformity  in  personal  apparel 
because  we  have  not  educated  our  eyes  into  noticing  distinctions.  Np 
two  things  in  Nature  are  exactly  alike ;  and,  in  art,  even  a  rose-bud 
may  be  "  worn  with  a  difference." 

There  is  a  very  general  impression  among  women  that  the 

laws  are  unjust  to  them,  and  that,  if  they  had  their  "  rights,"  they  could, 
by  means  of  the  ballot,  so  control  legislation  as  to  greatly  improve 
their  condition.  An  examination  of  the  law  of  New  York,  however, 
shows  that,  in  the  most  important  State  of  the  republic,  the  legal 
status  of  woman  is  really  more  favorable  than  that  of  man.  Unmar- 
ried women  are  on  a  perfect  equality  with  unmarried  men,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  political  franchises.  In  two  important  particulars 
they  have  the  advantage  of  the  other  sex.  They  can  marry  or  make 
wills  at  an  age  two  years  earlier  than  that  at  which  men  become  com- 
petent to  assume  similar  responsibilities.  If  a  woman  marries,  the  en- 
joyment of  her  property  is  secured  to  her,  free  from  her  husband's 
control.  Her  earnings  are  absolutely  her  own.  Her  husband  is  bound 
to  support  her,  whether  she  has  money  of  her  own  or  not,  while  she 
cannot  be  compelled  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  her  husband's  sup- 
port, even  if  she  is  very  rich,  and  he  is  utterly  helpless  and  destitute. 
A  husband  cannot  seU  real  estate  without  his  wife's  consent ;  at  least, 
he  caimot  give  a  clear  title  to  it ;  while,  if  she  owns  land,  she  can  sell 
it  outright  without  her  husband's  consent.  The  husband  cannot  de- 
prive the  wife  of  a  life  interest  in  one  third  of  his  real  estate  after  his' 
death,  while  she  can  dispose'  as  she  pleases  by  will  of  all  her  property. 
She  need  not  leave  him  a  foot  of  land  or  a  cent  of  money  unless  she 
chooses  to.  The  husband  also  is  liable  for  the  wife's  misdemeanors. 
If  she  commits  an  assault  or  a  trespass,  the  husband  must  pay  the  bill 
or  go  to  jail.  She  cannot  be  imprisoned  in  any  civil  suit,  while  he  has 
no  such  exemption,  but  may  be  made  to  suffer  in  her  stead  for  her  mis- 
doings. Such  being  the  actual  state  of  the  law  in  New  'i'ork,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  any  injustice  exists  in  our  legislation,  it  is  the  men  and  not 
the  women  who  are  the  subjects  of  it. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  we  spoke  of  the  origin 

of  the  Cardiff  or  Onondaga  giant  as  being  still  a  mystery.  It  is  so  no 
longer.  Subsequent  investigations  have  established  the  fact  beyond 
dispute  that  the  giant  was  quarried  about  two  years  ago  from  a  gyp- 
sum-ledge in  Iowa,  was  carried  to  Chicago,  and  there  carved  by  a 
sculptor  from  Syracuse.  It  was  afterward  taken  to  Onondaga  County 
and  buried,  where  it  'n'as  found  by  the  parties  who  concocted  the  hoax 
for  purposes  of  pecuniary  speculation. 


^brellang. 


THE  author  of  "Life  in  India"  says  that  native  newspapers  cannot 
flourish  because  the  Hindoos  generally  care  little  for  news  or  for  mis- 
cellaneous reading.  They  know  how  to  read,  but  are  satisfied  with  pe- 
rusing and  reperusing  a  few  simple  volumes  which  have  been  in  vogue 
among  them  for  many  generations.  Speaking  of  the  rural  population, 
he  says;  "To  them  the  affairs  of  the  village  and  its  immediate  sur- 
roundings are  every  thing,  and  the  matters  that  disturb  the  unknown 
world  beyond  nothing.  Many  a  villager  never,  during  a  lifetime,  goes 
beyond  a  mile  or  two  from  the  house  where  he  was  'born,  and  many  a 
village,  with  some  pretensions  as  to  size,  is  never  'visited  by  a  postman, 
with  letter  or  paper,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  or  from  deeade  to 
decade.     So  insignificant  is  the  communication  kepf  up  by  the  rural 
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population  througli  the  medium  of  the  post,  that  the  arrival  at  any  village 
of  the  iak  walla  (letter-earrier)  with  a  letter  is  an  event  to  be  remembered 
and  talked  of,  just  as  though  the  postman  were  a  biped  marvellous  as  the 
dodo,  or  a  post-letter  a  phenomenon  as  rare  as  an  aerolite.  The  general 
public  (native)  does  not  care  for  letter-writing,  and  does  not  believe  im- 
plicitly in  the  security  of  her  majesty's  mails.  "Whatever  the  native 
has  to  communicate  is  generally  conveyed  by  word  of  mouth,  and  this 
system  of  mva-voce  telegraphy  supersedes  the  use  of  newspapers.  News 
that  possesses  any  general  interest  spreads  among  the  people  with  sin- 
gular rapidity,  malgre  the  absence  of  complete  postal  arrangements  and 
widely-circulating  journals.  Eumor  is  often  busy  with  intelligence  upon 
some  point  in  the  native  part  of  a  town  before  authentic  information 
about  it  has  reached  the  European  quarter.  By  the  passing  on  from 
hand  to  hand  of  a  chupattie  (cake  of  unleavened  bread)  er  a  branch,  the 
natives  can  convey  a  message  with  a  celerity  far  e.xceeding  that  of  the 
post.  But,  after  all,  there  is  no  public  feeling  exhibited  by  the  millions 
of  India  upon  any  but  exceptional  subjects,  and  the  native  newspaper 
that  can  boast  of  a  circulation  of  five  hundred  copies  a  week  must  be 
considered  as  occupying  a  very  satisfactory  position." 

An  English  journal  says :  "  The  secret  of  Grisi's  long  supremacy  on 
the  stage  is  easily  solved.  It  was  in  a  combination  of  personal  and 
physical  gifts  that  no  other  artiste  ever  possessed  in  an  equal  degree. 
Pasta  was  more  sublime  at  moments ;  Persiani  was  more  eifectual  and 
refined  in  her  vocalization ;  Malibran  was  more  startling  in  her  im- 
pulses ;  Viardot  more  intensely  dramatic ;  Jenny  Lind  more  sensa- 
tional', with  her  four  liigh  notes  ;  Cornelie  Falcon  more  touching ;  Son- 
tag  more  brilliant — but  for  the  presentation  of  a  part  in  its  entireness, 
for  the  embodiment  of  powerful  emotion,  combined  with  beauty  of 
person,  richness  and  roundness  of  voice,  with  the  power  of  exercising  a 
potent  spell  over  a  vast  auditory,  Grisi  has  never  been  surpassed.  Her 
scales  have  been  excelled ;  her  intervals  have  been  distanced ;  her  shakes 
have  been  articulated  more  wondrously  by  other  vocalists — but,  after 
citing  isolated  instances  of  superior  attributes  in  this  or  that  feature,  or 
exactness  of  execution,  stm,  with  a  vivid  recollection  of  singers  of  every 
country  for  nearly  half  a  century,  we  can  recall  no  instance  of  a  prima 
donna  like  Grisi  for  the  general  purposes  of  a  lyric  theatre.  She  stood  the 
wear  and  tear  marvellously ;  she  was  always  at  her  post,;  no  singer  ever 
had  less  apologies  made  for  her  non-appearance.  She  battled  for  hard 
terms,  but  she  fulfilled  them  conscientiously  and  honorably.  To  a  man- 
ager, she  was  invaluable ;  to  the  public,  she  was  always  the  welcome  idol. 
She  outsang  and  outlived  scores  of  rivals,  who  fretted  their  short  sea- 
sons, but  who  could  not  cope  with  the  varied  repertoire  of  the  gifted 
Giulia  Grisi." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  writing,  from  Paris,  a  de- 
Bcriptiou  of  the  opening  of  the  French  Parliament,  says  that  Napoleon 
III.  looked  remarkably  well,  and  showed  no  traces  of  his  recent  illness. 
His  voice  was  as  loud  and  sonorous  as  usual :  "  That  voice,  by-the-by, 
while  possessing  the  two  very  great  qualities  of  strength  and  distmct- 
ness,  is  singularly  inharmonious  and  unsympathetic,  with  its  nasal  and 
harsh  tones.  The  emperor,  too,  has  a  peculiar  accent — though  -not  to 
such  a  marked  degree  as  when  he  first  returned  to  France,  some  twenty 
years  ago.  This  accent,  which  is  not  observable  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, becomes  very  impleasant  in  the  more  ambitious  and  rhetorical 
portions  of  his  public  sfeeohes,  where  the  delivery,  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  composition,  should  be  that  of  an  orator.  It  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  a  foreign  accent,  and  French  is  evidently  his  mother  tongue, 
but  it  might  well  belong  to  one  who  is  not  a  Frenchman,  to  a  Swiss,  or 
a  Belgian,  for  example.  It  is  heavy  and  duU  to  the  ear,  and  wants  the 
sharp,  final  clip  of  the  true  Frenchman.  The  appearance  of  the  prince 
imperial  was  not  so  satisfactory.  The  boy  is  small,  delicate,  and  child- 
ish-looking, for  his  age,  with  that  yellow  look  and  tired  countenance 
which  French  collegians  so  often  have.  Although  he  is  now  is  his  four- 
teenth year,  he  scarcely  looks  older  than  a  full-grown  boy  of  eleven."- 

A  newspaper  in  British  India  announces  that  one  of  the  supposed 
victims  of  the  Cawnpore  massacre  has  been  found  to  be  yet  living.  Sir 
Hugh  'Wheeler,  who  was  in  command  at  Cawnpore  at  the  time  of  the 
mutiny,  had  two  grown-up  daughters.  These  were  both  with  him  when 
he  was  besieged  with  the  garrison  at  Cawnpore.  On  the  ai-rangement 
of  terms  of  capitulations  with  Nana,  the  besieged  were  conducted  by 
him  to  the  river,  under  pretence  of  assisting  their  escape  by  embarka- 
tion. 'What  actually  took  place  there  is  matter  of  history.  The  men 
were  butchered,  and,  meanwhile,  the  ladies  were  kept  in  confinement. 
After  the  mutineers  had  finished  their  work  of  blood  at  the  ghaut,  they 
fell  upon  tlie  helpless  women  and  children,  whom  they  had  reserved  for 
a  worse  fate.  It  is  needless  to  suggest  how  the  ladies  were  treated  ere 
they  met  a  merciful  deliverance  by  death.  It  is  known  that  one  of 
,  'Wlieeler's  daughters  bravely  met  her  fate,  facing  death  direct  rather 
than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  wretches  about  her.  She  flung  herself 
into  a  weU.  The  other  was  reported  to  be  missing.  Her  remains  were 
inever  found  nor  heard  of,  and  the  unpression  was  that  shemusthave  suf- 


fered the  horrible  mutilation  and  death  which  befell  others  at  that  mis- 
erable period.  But  it  now  appears  that  she  survived,  and  is  alive  at  the 
present  time.  She  survived  the  massacre  of  Cawnpore,  and  has  lived 
the  twelve  years  succeeding  it ;  and,  for  aught  that  appears  to  the  con- 
trary, may  see  another  score  of  years.    The  Indian  Ne!ws  relates  tha 

particulars  of  her  discovery  as  follows :  "  Mr.  C ,  an  official  of  high 

position,  while  on  a  tour  through  his  division,  had  occasion  to  encamp 

near  a  village  called  S .    "While  there,  information  reached  him  that 

the  missing  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  'Wheeler  was  in  the  keeping  of  a  petty 
rajah  in  the  neighborhood,  who  came  in  under  the  amnesty,  and  thereby 

deprived  the  gallows  of  a  legitimate  victim.    Mr.  C managed  to  send 

a  verbal  message  to  Miss  "Wheeler  to  the  effect  that  if  she  wished  he 
would  remove  her  from  her  present  position,  and  restore  her  to  her 
relatives  and  home.    Miss  "Wheeler  sent  a  written  reply,  in  which  she 

told  Mr.  C that  she  had  been  for  nearly  twelve  years  living  with  a 

native  in  the  degrading  position  of  an  inmate  of  his  harem,  had  chil- 
dren by  him,  and  could  not  muster  the  moral  courage  to  face  one  of  her 
own  kind,  letting  alone  her  relatives.  She  wished  to  be  entirely  for- 
gotten, and  to  be  permitted  to  remain  unnoticed,  or,  if  thought  of  at  all,. 
'to  be  remembered  as  one  in  the  grave.'  " 

A  singular  method  of  making  butter  has  lately  come  into  quite  ex- 
tensive use  in  France,  based  upon  the  observed  fact  that  cream  is  changed, 
into  butter  by  being  simply  buried  in  the  earth.  The  theory  of  this  re- 
sult is  not  very  intelligible,  though  the  fact  is  stated  to  be  beyond  ques- 
tion ;  and  in  Normandy,  and  other  parts  of  France,  butter  is  actually 
prepared  on  a  large  scale  in  this  way.  The  process  consists  in  placing 
the  cream  in  a  linen  bag  of  moderate  thickness,  which  is  carefully 
closed ;  then  burying  the  bag  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep  in  the  earth, 
and  allowing  it  to  remain  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-five  hours.  After 
the  expiration  of  this  period,  the  cream  is  found  to  have  become  hard, . 
and  it  is  then  broken  up,  by  means  of  a  wooden  beater,  into  small: 
pieces,  and  enough  water  poured  upon  it  to  wash  out  the  buttermilk. 
To  prevent  any  mixture  of  earth,  it  is  advisable  to  enclose  the  bag  in  a 
second  one  of  larger  size  and  coarser  quality.  This  method  of  making 
butter  saves  a  great  deal  of  labor,  and  separates  the-  butter  more  per- 
fectly than  the  ordinary  process  ;  and,  it  is  said,  that  butter  thus  pre- 
pared is  of  most  excellent  quality. 

Professor  0.  C.  Marsh,  of  Tale  College,  who  has  for  some  time  past 
been  investigating  the  character  of  the  vertebrate  remains  found  in  th& 
tertiary  green  sand  of  New  Jersey,  describes,  in  the  November  number 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  a  new  and  gigantic  fossil  serpent, 
to  which,  on  account  of  its  size,  he  has  given  the  name  Dinopkis  grandis. 
This  remarkable  animal,  belonging  to  a  new  genus,  as  well  as  species, 
is  represented  by  a  single  dorsal  vertebra,  now  in  the  college  museum. 
From  this  specimen.  Professor  Marsh  concludes  that  the  animal  must 
have  been  not  less  than  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  was  probably  a  sea- 
serpent,  allied  to  the  boa-constrictor  of  modern  times.  The  vertebra- 
was  found  in  the  eocene  green  sand,  near  Shark  Eiver,  Monmouth 
County,  New  Jersey. 

There  is  every  thing  in  a  name,  and  the  followers  of  Mohammed,, 
though  they  cannot  drink  wine,  are  not  at  all  curious  about  the  character 
of  their  French  mineral  water.  Years  ago,  the  wine-growers  of  Mont- 
Eachet  and  of  Chablis  heard  that  some  monks  in  Bordeaux  were  export- 
ing white  wines  to  Turkey  as  mineral  water.  The  example  was  at  once 
followed,  and  white  wine  from  Burgundy  was  sent  to  the  Turks  under 
the  same  disguise,  being  declared  both  by  the  exporters  and  by  the  re- 
ceivers to  be  as  good  mineral  water  as  that  of  Bordeaux.  The  trade- 
trick  was,  of  course,  seen  through ;  hut,  as  a  wine-merchant  pertinently 
observed,  "  it  was  surely  better  and  kinder  to  pass  off  wine  for  water 
than  to  give  water  for  wine." 

The  mother  of  Lord  Byron  collected  all  the  criticisms  on  her  son's 
"  Hours  of  Idleness."  She  had  the  whole  bound  and  interleaved.  On 
the  blank  leaves  so  inserted  she  wrote  her  own  comments  on  the  poet, 
the  poem,  and  the  reviewers.  These  are  said  to  have  been  written  with 
wit  and  ability.  Does  any  one,  asks  the  AtTienceum,  know  of  the  where- 
abouts of  this  volume  ? 


CIjc  p;iismm. 


APPAEENTLT  not  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
did  anatomists  generally  come  to  look  upon  the  heart  as  a  true 
muscle.  Previously,  it  was  regarded  "  as  made  up  of  a  substance 
peculiar  to  itself,"  "as  the  principle  of  innate  heat,  or  of  sanguification, 
or  of  vital  spirits." 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1772,  Gustavus  III.  was  crowned  King  of 
Sweden,  and  on  that  occasion  used  one  of  the  most  elaborately  orna- 
mented and  expensive  coaches  ever  made.    As  will  be  seen,  from  the 
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accompanying  illustration,  the  shape  of  the  body  was  very  much  like 
that  of  a  modern  coupe,  surmounted  by  a  canopy,  and  suspended  be- 
tween the  wheels  by  long  springs.  Glittering  with  gold,  and  covered 
with  the  most  florid  ornamentation,  such  as  cupids,  flowers,  shells,  and 
in  fact  all  that  the  fertile  imagination  of  the  artist  could  suggest,  this 
coach  is  said  by  an  enthusiastic  writer  to  have  blazed  like  a  meteor. 
The  wheels  were  lashioued  like  those  of  the  Roman  triumphal  chari- 
ots, and  the  whole  afl'air  was  a  most  unwieldy  means  of  locomotion.  At 
the  time  of  his  coronation  Gustavus  was  tlie  idol  of 
the  people  of  all  classes,  but,  though  a  man  of  great 
ability,  he  was  capricious  and  insincere,  and,  after  a 
reign  of  twenty  years,  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspii'acy 
of  the  nobles.  He  was  assassinated  in  March,  1792, 
by  Anckarstroem,  who  shot  him  with  a  pistol  at  a 
masked  ball  in  the  opera-house  at  Stockholm. 

The  celebrated  Japanese  statue  of  Buddha,  at  Kama- 
kura,  near  Yeddo,  is  described  by  Professor  Pumpelly, 
in  his  "  Across  America  and  Asia,"  as  follows :  "  Pass- 
ing through  an  enclosing  grove  of  evergreens,  we 
came  into  a  large  open  space  paved  with  flag-stones. 


In  the  centre  of  this  is  the  image.  It  represents  Buddha  sitting,  in  the 
Oriental  manner,  on  a  lotus.  It  is  of  bronze,  fifty  feet  high,  and  ninety- 
six  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  is  raised  on°a  pedestal  five 
or  si.'C  feet  from  the  ground.  Both  the  face,  which  is  of  the  Hindoo 
type,  and  the  attitude,  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  idea  intended  to 
be  expressed.  The  head  is  covered  with  small  knobs,  representing  the 
snails  which  tradition  says  came  to  protect  Buddha  from  the  heat  of  the 
burning  sun.  This  image,  which  was  made  about  six  hundred  years 
ago,  was  cast  in  sections  'of  a 
few  square  feet  of  surface  each, 
and  an  inch  or  more  thick,  and, 
when  put  together,  the  joints 
were  fitted  so  closely  that  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  they 
can  be  detected  only  where  the 
weather  has  made  them  visible 
in  the  discoloration.  The  statue 
is  hollow,  and  has  in  the  interior 
a  temple  with  many  small  images 
of  the  Buddhist  pantheon." 


The    State   Coach  of  Gustavus   III.  of   Sweden. 
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ENOCH   MORGAN'S  SONS 

Seem  to  illustrate  in  all  branches  of  their  business  their  faith  in  the  old  Scriptural 
saying,  "Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness."  For  sixty  years  the  Morgans,  father 
and  sons,  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Soaps  of  various  kmds,  at  their 
present  place  of  business,  No.  211  Washington  Street,  New  York  City.  Not  con- 
tent, however,  with  furnishing  Soaps  for  toilet  and  laundry    purposes,   they  have 


nted  and  produced 


SAPOLIO, 


An  article  specially  designed  for  cleansing,  polishing,  and  scouring  various  kinds  of 
metals,  embracing  nearly  every  article  in  use  in  the  dining-room  and  kitchen.  The 
rapidity  and  ease  with  which  rust,  stains,  and  tarnish  of  every  kind,  are  removed  by 
the  use  of  Sapolio,  has  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  who  have  used  it. 
Knives  and  forks,  spoons,  tinware,  and  all  other  utensils  required  to  be  kept  bright, 
arc  instantly  polished  by  the  application  of   Sapolio.      Thousands  of  frugal  house- 


,  who  have 


GIVEN 


this  article  a  tnal,  have  cheerfully  testified  to  its  worth,  and  would  not  be  without  it 
under  any  circumstances.  Sapolio  readily  removes  stains  from  marble  surfaces,  and, 
for  cleanmg  the  surface  of  painted  wood-work,  floors,  etc.,  no  other  article  ever  used 
bears  any  comparison  with  Sapolio.  It  is  also  an  excellent  article  for  cleaning  win- 
dows, doing  Its  work  neatly  and  expeditiously.  Those  who  have  heretofore  been 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  Bath  brick,  rotten  stone,  and  other  scourers  which  involve 


hard  work,  will  throw 


AWAY 


all  these  articles  as  worthless,  when  they  once  become  familiar  with  the  advantages 
possessed  by  Sapolio.  MachinisU.  engineers,  and  others,  who  feel  a  pride  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  engines,  etc.,  will  find  Sapolio  the  very  best  polisher  for  iron,  steel, 
and  other  metals,  they  have  ever  used.  Neatness,  cleanliness,  and  economy  of  time 
and  labor,  are  the  characteristics  of  this  new  and  invaluable  compound.  In  all  the 
departments  of  domestic  economy,  no  other  article  will  be  found  more  convenient 
and  useful. 


New  York,  Jamcary,  1870. 
The  Proprietors  of  Appletons'  Journal  have  the  pleasure  of 
announcing  that  they  will  commence,  about  the  1st  of  March  next, 
the  publication  of  a  new  Novel  by 

CHARLES  DICKENS, 

Which  will  be  issued  in  the  Journal  as  rapidly  as  its  publication  in 
England  will  permit. 

They  also  are  enabled  to  announce  a  special  arrangement  with 

ANNIE  THOMAS, 

(Mrs.  Pender  Cudlip),  the  author  of  the  well-known  popular 
novels,  "False  Colors,"  "Denis  Donne,"  etc.,  for  a  series  of 
ORIGINAL  SHORT  STORIES,  which  will  appear  at  regular  in- 
tervals during  the  year. 

An  arrangement  has  also  been  made  for  a  NEW  NOVEL,  by  the 
authoress  of  those  remarkable  novels,  "Cometh  Up  as  a  Flower," 
"Not  Wisely,  but  Too  Well." 

In  addition  to  the  above,  will  appear'a  popular  and  entertaining  -^ 
series  of 
Pietorial  Visits  to  Famous  Plates;  Sliettlies  of  Travel;  Papers  on 

Popular  Sficnec;  Essays  on  Social  Topics, 
All  from  the  pens  of  leading  writers. 
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EASTERN  SPAIN-THE  GARDEN-REGION  OF  THE  PENINSULA. 


\  "TJ^RESH  and  very  vivid  inter*t 
-i-  the  events  of  the  last  year, 
most  sweeping,  yet  at  the 
same  time,  in  its  condact, 
the  most  moderate  revo- 
lution of  our  day.  Amer- 
icans, particularly,  feel 
their  curiosity  keenly  ex- 
cited through  their  sym- 
pathies with  the  cause  of 
Cuban  independence,  even 
while  they  regard  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple to  establish  a  Uberal 
constitutional  government 
at  home  with  the  most 
friendly  concern. 

Spain  has,  indeed,  be- 
come for  the  time  being 
the  region  to  which  the 
gaze  of  the  diplomatists 
and  politicians  in  both 
hemispheres  is  mainly  di- 
rected. The  quarrels  of 
Germany ;  the  rivalry  of 
France  and  Prussia  ;  the 
Eastern  question ;  and  the 
tribulations  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Ireland, 
have   all   been   overshad- 

V  owed  by  the  strikingly 
dramatic  incidents  pre- 
ceding and  accompanying 
the  regency  of  Serrano 
and  Prim,  and  the  con- 
tending intrigues  now  at 
work  for  the  restoration 
of  Don  Carlos  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  union  of 
the  Iberian  Peninsula  un- 
der the  sceptre  of  the 
reigning  King  of  Portu- 
gal, on  the  other.  The 
spectacle  of  a  nation  great 
in  historic  renown  and  in 
practical  achievement, 
possessing  one  of  the 
finest  territories  on  earth, 
and  composed  of  several 
spirited,  energetic,  and 
chivalric  races,  striving  to 
lift  itself  from  social  and 


in   Spain 
following 


has   been  revived   by  j  material  decadence,  and  to  resume  its  rank  among  the  leading  powers 
immediately  upon  the  |  is  well  calculated  to  engage  the  attention  of  mankind. 

But  apart  from  the 
special  interest  attached 
to  her  present  position, 
"  with  all  that  pertains  to 
"^pain,"  says  Sir.  Borrow,, 
the  eloquent  author  of 
many  works  descriptive 
of  the  peculiar  life  of 
that  romantic  country, 
'  vastness  and  sublimity 
aie  associated  :  grand  are 
itb  mountains,  and  no  less 
grind  are  its  plains,  which 
seem  of  boundless  extent, 
but  which  are  not  tame, 
unbroken  flats,  'like  the 
steppes  of  Russia." 

And  what  companion  '' 
would  be  more  likely  to 
lid  us  in  appreciating 
the  savage  as  well  as  the 
gentler  beauties  of  this 
peculiar  land  than  the 
modern  Salvator  Rosa — 
the  dashing,  eccentric 
Gustavo  Dore,  whose  il- 
lustrations of  Don  Qui- 
xote have  shown  how 
thoroughly  he  has  studied 
Sp  inish  scenery  and  char- 
acter, and  identified  his 
imagination  with  them  in 
executing  the  remarkable 
drawings  to  which  we  re- 
fer ? 

It  is  with  Dore,  then, 
that  we  set  out  to-day  for 
a  rapid  jaunt  through  the 
Peninsula,  and  we  trust 
that  our  kind  readers  may 
not  regret  the  association. 
Our  literary  chronicler  is 
Dope's  friend,  who  has  al- 
ready made  the  tour  of 
Spain  nine  times,  and  is 
persuaded  by  the  great 
artist  to  repeat  it  for  the 
tenth.  M.  Charles  Davil- 
lier  is  a  dehghtful  com- 
panion, and  he  is  the  bet- 
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ter  content  with  Dore  as  a  fellow-traveller  because  the  latter,  as  he 
remarks  in  his  prefatory  chapter,  would  through  his  pencil  make 
the  world  acquainted  with  real  Spain-''  not  that  of  the  keepsakes  and 
comic  operas,  but  Spain  as  it  is,  with  its  rustic  Arragonese,  its  robust 
Catalans,  its  half-naked  Valencians  as  swarthy  as  Kabyles,  its  Anda- 
lusians  clad  in  tawny  leather,  and  its  haughty  CastiUans  so  skilful  m 
draping  themselves  in  impossible  rags." 

From  Paris  to  Lyons,  and  thence  to  Perpignan  by  rail,  and  from 
the  last-named  placeby  diligence,  our  travellers  reached  the  frontiers 
of  Spain  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours.  Just  as  Bayonne  is  half 
Basque,  so  Perpignan  is 


half  .  a  Catalan  town  ; 
the  dialect  is  very  nearly 
the  same  that  is  spoken 
in  Catalonia,  and,  for 
that  matter,  only  about 
two  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  Roussil- 
lon  became  a  French 
province,  for  it  was  in 
1642  that  Louis  XIII. 
snatched  that  jewel  from 
the  diadem  of  Spain. 

The    diligence    that 
■was  to  convey  the  par- 
ty over   the   mountains 
that  form  the  southern 
French  and  the  northern 
Spanish     frontier,    was 
still  exclusively  French, 
from  the  uniformed  con- 
ductor to  the  six  stout 
horses     that     drew    it. 
The    first     passage    of  ' 
prominent  interest  that 
was    reached    was    the 
famous    Col  de   Pertm, 
which    from    time     im- 
memorial has  been  the 
natural    pass   over    the 
eastern  part,  of  the  Pyre- 
nean  chain ;  Pompey  and 
Caesar    crossed    it,   and 
Iberia  became  a  Roman 
province;    many  centu- 
ries later  the  Goths  made 
their  way  through  It  to 
•take  the  place  of  the  Ro- 
mans there  ;  and,  if  we 
are  to  credit  the  specu- 
lations of  some   recent 
etymologists,  the   name 
of    Catalonia   is   but   a 
corruption  of  the  word 
Gothalunia.         In      the 
eighth  century  the  Goths 
were,  in  their  turn,  driv- 
en out  by  the  Saracens, 
who,  rushing   over   the 
Col    de   Fertus,   poured 
down   into  France,  and 
■were   arrested   only   by 
the  prowess  of  Charles 
Martel    on    the    plains 

between  Poitiers  and  Tours.  Our  travellers  found  the  mountain- 
slopes  covered  with  huge  cork-trees,  the  trunks  of  which,  when  not 
despoiled  of  their  bark,  are  as  rugged  as  the  rock  itself  In  the  other 
case  they  assume  a  streaky  reddish  tinge,  as  though  blood  flowed 
from  the  wounds  inflicted  on  them.  The  branches  of  these  trees 
are  gnarled  and  twisted  into  the  most  grotesque  shapes,  and  their 
singular  appearance,  combined  with  the  picturesque  color  and 
form  of  the  frequent  ruins  that  skirt  the  ■winding  road,  makes  this 
mountain  pathway  of  conquest  and  adventure  a  befitting  object  for 
Dore's  skill. 

Junquera  is  the  first  village  beyond  the  Catalonian  frontier,  where 


baggage  is  ruthlessly  overhauled,  passports  are  vised,  and  the  stranger 
is  made  acquainted  with  the  first  amenities  of  Spanish  life.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Catalans  do  not  con- 
sider themselves  Spaniards,  for  they  have  a  language  of  their  own, 
with  special  grammars  and  dictionaries,  and  poets  who  write 
the  dialect  exclusively.  It  greatly  resembles  the  Limousin  tongue 
of  the  middle  ages.  Tie  Catalans  are  very  industrious  and  pro- 
verbially hard-workers.  In  many  Spanish  provinces  the  expres- 
sion Vamos  al  Catalan — let  us  go  to  the  Catalan's — is  synony- 
mous with   saymg,    "Let  us   go  to   the   store    or   shop."      Another 

popular  proverb  is : 

''  Dicen  que  lo8  Catalanes 
De  las  piedraB  eacan  pa- 
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"They  say  that  Catalans 
from  stones 
Can  make  bread  good  as 
any  one's." 

It    is    at   Gerona,  a 
quaint  old  fortified  town 
of  the  middle  ages,  with 
heavy,    massive     build- 
ings,    and      narrow, 
crooked     streets,    over- 
hung   by   a   grand    old 
cathedral   seated   .on    a 
hill,  and  commanding  a 
view  of  the  dense  olive- 
groves   in  the  adjacent 
plains,  that,  for  the  first 
time,    Dorc    heard    the  ■ 
melancholy    voices     of 
the  screnos  at  midnight. 
"  These     guardians    of 
the  sombre  streets,  -with 
their  stone-colored  man- 
tle, their  heavy  lantern, 
and  their  pike,  carry  one 
back  to  mediaeval  times. 
Their  duty  is  not   con- 
fined  to  watching  over 
the  slumbers  of  the  citi- 
zens; they  are  likewise 
required  to  announce  to 
them     in    a    particular 
manner    the     time     of 
night  and  condition  of 
'the  weather  ;  and,  as  the 
latter  is  usually  serene 
during  the  darker  hours, 
in  Spain,  the  title  of  se- 
renos  is  naturally  derived 
from   the  chant  of  the 
watchman,  whose   cries 
are  usually  full  of  ori- 
ginality.       They    com- 
mence, sometimes,  with 
a  sentence  in  praise  of 
God   or  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin, such  as  Alabado  sea 
j){os ! — God  be  praised ! 

or  Ave  Maria  purwi- 

ma.     The  latter  formula 
is   the   favorite   one  in 

•sir.t;':;:rd  r.  s.t;  .v«.. .» ...... ... 

do-ce  Y  cuar-to ;  sereno.'  "  .       ,.,, 

The  attentive  tourist  may  hear  something  in  *e  same jern^^^^^^^ 
in  the  streets  of  more  than  one  Western  borough  in  the  United  States 
where  "Charlie,"  that  venerable  man,  "hired  by  the  eorporat^n  to 
sleep  in  the  open  "air,"  sings  out:  "  Pa-<«<  '»«  o-o-chck,  and  a 
S«  «-U/  ,no-o-o™»,.' "-inflecting  his  raucous  notes  at  every  other 

''"Soceeding  farther  into  Catalonia,  the  stranger  is  dehghted  with 
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the  rich  and  varied  vegetation  that  covers  the  environs  of  the  towns. 
This  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  diligent  use  of  the  tioria,  a  prim- 
itive irrigating-machine,  set  in  motion  by  donliey-poiver.  It  consists 
of  a  wheel  and  endless  chain,  to  which  are  attached  earthen  buckets 
that  raise  water  from  ponds  and  rivers  to  the  conduits  that  distribute 
it  over  the  fields. 

It  was  not  long  before  Dore  and  his  companion  had  an  opportunity 
to  admire  the  freedom  of  the  parish  priesthood  of  the  country  they 
were  visiting.  They  were  first  struck  by  the  sight  of  one  calmly 
promenading  on  Suuday,  just  after  mass,  while  smoking  a  jomto  and 
chatting  with  an  associate.  No  person  else  saw  any  thing  to  remark 
in  this,  even  when  they  subsequently  saw  another  ecclesiastic  light  his 
cigar  at  the  hra^ero  in  the  church  sacristy.  The  Frenchmen  were  par- 
ticularly delighted  with  the  clerical  hat,  which  they  declare  is  exactly 


like  that  of  Don  Basilic  in  the  Barber  of  Seville.  While  thus  attentive 
to  the  little  oddities  of  the  priesthood,  the  travellers  tell  us,  not  with- 
out a  smack  of  irony,  that  every  town  in  Spain  has  a  Constitution 
Square — a  Plaza  de  la  Coiislitucion. 

A  railroad  in  Spain  is  decidedly  an  anomaly,  although  great  exer- 
tion has  been  made  of  late  years  to  repair  the  lack  of  this  improvement 
by  running  venturesome  lines  in  all  directions.  At  Tordera,  on  the 
line  of  railroad  from  Barcelona  to  Perpignan,  the  station  was  crowded 
with  peasants,  going  to  the  capital  to  sell  their  fruit  and  vegetables ; 
and  when  the  hour  for  departure  came,  the  third-class  ears,  whichi 
these  good  people  chiefiy  occupied,  offered  some  amusing  scenes^ 
Here  were  Catalan  peasa'its,  with  broad  velveteen  pantaloons,  held  up 
at  the  waist  by  striped  girdles  or  sashes,  their  short  jackets,  their- 
gorros  of  long  caps  of  red  woollen  stufi",  grouped  pell-mell  among  moun- 
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tains  of  melons  and  all  kinds  of  fruit ;  some,  huddled  up  in  their  man- 
tles, were  sound  asleep,  while  others  smoked  their /)apefi<o— too  good 
a  sketch  for  Dore  to  lose ! 

Taking  the  train  at  this  point  for  Barcelona,  the  route  next  trav- 
ersed lies  near  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  commands  scenery 
as  soft  and  beautiful  as  the  shores  of  the  Neapolitan  Bay,  alternating 
with  others  as  smoky  and  dusky  looking  as  that  of  England,  near  the 
many  manufacturing  towns  through  \yhieh  the  road  passes. 

The  road  is  bordered,  on  each  side,  with  hedges  of  cactus,  and,  as 
it  follows  the  sinuosities  of  the  shore,  and  is  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  sea,  when  the  tide  is 
high,  or  the  waters  are 
agitated,  the  rails  look  as 
though  they  would  be 
submerged.  The  train, 
represented  below,  ap- 
proaching Barcelona, 
seems  to  be  moving  upon 
the  water,  and,  as  in  Hol- 
land, close  to  the  coast 
the  land  disappears  from 
the  view  of  the  passen- 
ger, and  the  trees  seem 
to  start  up  directly  out 
of  the  waves. 

Cervantes  calls  Bar- 
celona "  the  seat  of  cour- 
tesy, the  asylum  of  the 
.Stranger,  the  hospital  of 
the  poor,  the  home  of 
.valiant  men,  the  refuge 
of  the  outcast  and  for- 
lorn, the  common  centre 
of  all  sincere  attachments 
■ — a  city  unique  in  situa- 
tion and  in  beauty."  It 
stands  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Jtiich,  or  the  Moun- 
tain of  the  Jews,  an  im- 
mense rock,  whose  sum- 
mit, bristling  with  forti- 
fications, rises  above  nu- 
merous Gothic  spires.  In 
the  middle  ages,  and  even 
down  to  the  days  when 
Cervantes  wrote  of  it  so 
warmly,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  cities, 
one  of  the  most  frequent- 
ed ports  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, like  Genoa  and 
Leghorn,  with  which,  as 
well  as  with  Venice,  it  had 
repeated  commercial  re- 
lations. It  was  celebrated 
also  for  its  school  of 
sculptors,  and  its  herreros, 
or  workers  in  iron,  who 
cast  and  carved  those 
wonderful  railings  and 
screens  which  adorn  her 
churches  and  cloisters, 
and  look  like  pieces  of 

cunning  workmanship,  from  the  goldsmith's  hands,  magnified  bv  the 
microscope.  Barcelona's  still  the  Manchester  of  the  Peninsula,  but 
steamers  have  replaced  the  galleys  that  Don  Quixote  and  his  faithful 
Sancho  once  mistook  for  monsters  of  which  the  red  oars  were  the 
feet.  What  shouts  of  consternation  the  sturdy  squire  would  have 
uttered  at  the  sight  of  the  smoke-puffing,  glittering  dragons  he  would 
see  there  now  !  The  ways  and  costumes  of  Paris  and  Marseilles  are 
rapidly  extinguishing  the  popular  local  characteristics  of  Barcelona, 
which  IS  a  thoroughly  modernized  commercial  and  manufacturing  city, 
the  seat  of  French  fashions,  among  the  higher,  and  of  determined 
republicanism  among  the  lower  classes. 
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Its  fine  old  cathedral,  with  the  tomb  of  Barcelona's  patron  saint, 
Eulalie,  is  a  fine  relic  of  the  former  time :  "  Esta  es  la  Eulalia  de  la 

Barcelona,  de  la  rica  ciudad,  la  ricajoya!'"  says  the  popular  refrain 

i.  e.,  "It  is  the  Eulalia  of  Barcelona — rich  jewel  of  a  wealthy  city." 
The  organ-pipes  in  this  church,  instead  of  being  perpendicular,  are 
placed  horizontally,  and  look  like  the  barrels  of  an  infernal  machine 
pointed  at  the  congregation.  The  platform  that  supports  them  termi- 
nates in  an  enormous  Saracen's  head,  with  a  long,  reddish  beard,  that 
looks  as  though  it  had  been  dipped  in  blood.  This  curious  ornament, 
which  is  found  in  many  of  the  cities  of  Spain,  is,  undoubtedly,  a  sym- 
bol of  the  hatred  enter- 
tained by  the  Spaniards 
for  the  Jloors.  There  are 
several  other  fine  church- 
es, of  which  that  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Mar  (St.  Mary 
of  the  Sea)  is  the  most  pe- 
culiar ;  and,  were  it  our 
purpose  to  furnish  an  itin- 
erary of  the  city,  we  might 
describe  them  more  in 
detail. 

The  Campos  Eliseos,  or 
Elysian  Fields,  is  the  chief 
promenade,  lying  at  one 
extremity  of  Barcelona, 
and  there  the  airs  and 
graces  of  the  Boulevard 
dcs  Italiens  may  be  seen 
again  in  full  blossom. 
Charming  gardens ;  gay- 
colored  dancing-tents, 
filled  with  merry  cou- 
ples, in  variegated  cos- 
tumes ;  groups  seated 
amicably  in  the  corners, 
enjoying  the  delicious 
sherbet  called  orchata  de 
chufas,  snow  flavored  with 
nutty  cordial  ;  waltzes, 
quadrilles,  and  the  schot- 
tische,  succeeding  each 
other  to  the  music  of 
dashing  orchestras,  with 
here  and  there  glimpses, 
between  the  awnings  and 
(he  foliage,  of  the  blue 
sky  and  on  the  distant 
horizon,  the  verdant  hills 
dotted  with  white  villas 
that  surround  the  eiffy, 
and  all  bathed  in  that 
transparent  light  which 
gives  such  brilliant  effect 
to  Southern  landscapes, 
formed  an  enchanting  pic- 
ture. 

The  dames  and  dam- 
sels were  very  charming 
in  their  corjrifio,  or  spen- 
cer of  black  velvet,  short 
skirt,  and  the  red  kerchief 
that  they  wear  around 
their  heads.  Others  wore  in  their  glossy  dark  tresses  only  a  sim- 
ple flo\yer,  and  were  equally  bewitching.  Their  cavaliers  gallantly 
sported  the  marsilla,  or  short  Catalan  jacket,  and  a  cravat,  of  some 
showy  color,  drawn  through  a  silver  ring,  and  freely  floating.  Yet, 
these' were  mechanics,  and  petty  tradesmen,  with  their  fair  ones  ;  and 
the  French  traveller  was  surprised  to  find  their  light-hearted  gayety 
more  real  and  striking  than  the  most  jovial  he  had  seen  at  home. 

The  liamhla  is  the  centre  and  best  part  of  the  Barcelonian 
promenade,  and  there  may  be  notictd  all  types,  from  the  scnora 
covered  with  satin  and  lace,  to  the  fisherman  in  his  red  or  browTi 
gorra,  his  jacket  flung  over  his  shoulder,  elbowing  fine  gentlemen 
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who  look  as  though  they  fead  just  stepped  out  pf  the  latest  fashion- 
Lplate. 

We  might  tarry  with  Dor6  to  gaze,  by  the  aid  of  his  masterly  pen- 
cil, upon  an  execution  by  the  garrote,  and  at  the  gloomy  walls  of  the 
.prisons  used  by  the  Inquisition  in  other  days,  but  we  prefer  less  som- 
bre and  painful  contemplations. 

An  excursion  to  the  famous  old  convent  of  Montserrat,  so  renowned 
-for  its  miracles,  is  a  pleasanter  episode.  The  word  means  a  mountain 
■in  the  form  of  a  saw,  in  good  Catalan,  for  it  stands  upon  a  peak  three 
thousand  feet  high,  near  which  are  other  cone-shaped  mountains,  whose 
summits,  seen  at  a  distance,  do  really  resemble  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 
From  the  convent  terrace  there  is  a  superb  view,  commanding  the  sea, 
Tvhich  is  only  ten  leagues  distant,  and  looks  like  a  vast  blue  line ; 
while,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  majestic  panorama  of  the  Pyrenees, 
whose  rose-hued  peaks  stand  out  against  the  deep  azure  of  the  sky. 

Tarragona,  in  Roman  days  the  most  important  city  of  the  Penin- 
sula, and,  if  ancient  records  be  true,  then  numbering  more  than  a  mill- 
ion of  inhabitants,  has  not  only  some  grand  old  Christian  churches, 
but  is  full  of  pagan  antiquities,  among  others,  a  fine  aqueduct  and  a 
tomb  in  ruins  near  the  sea,  known  at  present  as  the  Tower  of  the  Sci- 
,pios — Torre  de  los  Escipiones. 

From  Barcelona  the  trip  was  made  to  Valencia,  the  Paradise  of 
the  Arab  poets,  in  a  lumbering  diligence,  drawn  by  ten  mules,  which 
required  all  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  whips  and  cudgels,  wielded  by 
.as  many  sinewy  hands,  to  start  them. 

In  the  "  good  old  times,"  which  ceased  less  than  a  score  of  years 
ago,  the  route  from  Barcelona  to  Valencia  was  the  chosen  beat  of  many 
celebrated  bands  of  robbers,  among  others,  the  Siete  Ninos  de  Ecija — 
The  Seven  Lads  of  Ecija — who  were  always  sevm  in  number,  no  matter 
how  many  fell.  They  were  commanded  by  the  terrible  chief  called 
Veneno,  or  Poison ;  then  there -were  the  famous  company  of  Jose  Maria, 
•and  that  of  Stephen  the  Brave — Estevan  el  Guapo. 

The  civilis,  or  patrolling  police,  who  are  equipped  somewhat  like 
French  gendarmes,  and  go  in  pairs — parejas — have  completely  extir- 
pated these  scourges  of  the  mountains.  These  officers  are  assisted, 
when  Aeds  be,  by  the  peones  eamineros,  or  footmen  of  the  road,  who 
wear  a  copper  label  in  their  hats,  indicating  their  business.  Along 
with  the  spade  and  pickaxe,  they  carry  the  escopeta,  or  short  musket, 
'  to  keep  in  awe  the  raieros,  or  isolated  highwaymen,  who  are  found  in 
all  countries.  The  Spanish  roadster  is  the  devoted  friend  of  cigarettes 
and  an  enemy  of  all  needless  fatigue.  He  very  leisurely  carries  along 
a  few  small  stones  in  a  diminutive  cane  basket  with  two  handles,  and 
deposits  them  in  the  ruts  and  broken  places  so  considerately  as  never 
to  fill  the  latter,  but  with  an  eye  to  another  easy  job  for  the  next  day. 

In  our  time  the  brigands  have  disappeared,  and,  although  the  trav- 
eller frequently  sees  men  of  ferocious  countenance  pass  him  with  the 
national  blunderbuss  slung  at  their  shoulder,  instead  of  hearing  the 
hoarse  command,  Boca  abaso — Face  to  the  ground ! — his  ears  are  sa- 
luted with  nothing  more  startling  than  the  traditional  compliment, 
Vm/an  Uslcdes  con  Dios — "  Be  with  God ;  "  or,  in  our  idiom,  "  God  be 
Titth  you ! " 

However,  if  the  tourist  escape  the  former  despoilments  of  the  road, 
he  has  still  to  bleed  a  little  through  the  extortionate  prices  of  travel 
and  transportation.  The  diligences  are  very  dear.  As  much  as  two 
jieselas,  or  about  forty  cents  per  league,  is  often  charged,  and  this  is 
fi-KC  times  the  cost  of  first-class  railway  passage.  As  for  the  rates 
of  transportation,  Mr.  Barringer,  United  States  minister  to  Spain  in 
former  years,  states  that  he  had  to  pay  more  than  three  hundred 
dicros,  or  as  many  dollars,  for  the  conveyance  from  Cadiz  to  Mad- 
rid, of  a  carriage,  the  freight  charge  for  which  had  been  only  fifty 
■dollars  from  New  York  to  Cadiz. 

The  erew,  if  we  may  so  term  them,  of  the  diligence  always  consists 
of  the  mayoral,  the  zagal,  and  the  delantero.  The  first  of  these  wor- 
thies is  usually  a  stout  man,  with  a  broad,  ruddy  face,  framed  in 
bushy  whiskers  of  the  mutton-chop  cut.  He  wears  a  kerchief  about 
his  head,  knotted  behind  and  surmounted  by  the  sombrero  calanes,  or 
Andalusian  hat,  with  upturned  rim,  upon  which  rise  two  pompons  of 
black  silk ;  he  has,  also,  a  marsilla,  or  short  jacket,  tricked  off  with 
tags  and  embroidery,  with  pieces  of  red  or  green  cloth  at  the  elbows, 
-and  a  vase  of  flowers  worked  on  the  back,  with  spreading  foliage  and 
branches.  His  pantaloons  are  of  cloth,  trimmed  with  velvet,  and  de- 
scend a  little  below  the  knee.  Sometimes  they  are  of  sheepskin— 
Cakon  depellejo.  The  shoes  are  invariably  white,  covered  with  botincs, 
or  leather  gaiters,  half  open  at  the  calf. 


The  mayoral  is  an  important  personage.  He  knows  his  power,  and 
abuses  it ;  for  he  rules  not  only  his  subordinates,  the  zagal  and  the 
delantero,  with  a  rod  of  iron,  but  tyrannizes  over  the  passenger  also. 
The  following  dialogue  is  often  heard : 

"  Mayoral,  a  word  if  you  please."  The  mayoral  moves  on  without 
deigning  to  heed. 

"Mayoral,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  listen  for  a  moment?" 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Hombre  !  I  want  to  go  by  this  diligence ;  and,  should  there  be 
no  other  room,  couldn't  you  let  me  sit  up  beside  you  ?  " 

"  Impossible ! " 

"  Come,  now,  mayoral,  don't  leave  me  in  the  lurch.  Couldn't  I 
get  into  the  boot  ?  " 

"  Well,  we'll  see." 

"  And  how  much  will  it  cost  me  ?  " 

"  Same  price  as  inside  "  (the  best  place). 

This  extortion  does  not  prevent  the  honest  functionary  from  ex- 
pecting his  gratuity,  or  propina,  all  the  same,  and  this  drink-money  he 
does  not  relinquish,  even  should  there  be  a  vuelco,  or  upset,  which 
only  too  frequently  happens. 

.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  escapes  with  his  life,  and  the  passenger  also 
survives,  he  even  expects  a  little  more  than  usual  to  help  him  pay  the 
fine  of  twelve  duros,  imposed  upon  him  for  every  such  mishap. 

The  zagal's  title  is  derived  from  an  Arab  word,  meaning  nimble,  or 
agile,  and  assuredly  his  functions  justify  it.  These  consist  in  hop- 
ping about  the  road,  sometimes  in  front  of  the  mules,  and  sometimes 
behind  them,  like  a  jumping-jack,  cudgelling  the  animals  soundly,  or 
pelting  them  with  handfuls  of  pebbles  which  he  gathers  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  mules,  smarting  and  irritated  by  this  stony  application, 
prance  and  fling  their  heels  in  every  direction,  and  then  ensues  an  en- 
tanglement of  legs,  tails,  and  traces,  which  it  becomes  the  zagal's  sol- 
emn duty  to  rectify  ;  and  then  again  da  capo.  In  Spain,  every  passer- 
by seems  to  have  it  on  his  mind,  as  well  as  to  possess  the  right,  to 
join  in  and  pummel  or  pelt  any  hapless  draught-animal  that  he  sees, 
and  this  little  service  is  made  reciprocal.  Hence,  the  zagal  has  plenty 
of  help.  The  effect  may  be  faintly  imagined.  How  the  poor  mules 
live  through  it  all  is  a  mystery ! 

The  zagal's  costume  is  both  light  and  simple,  viz. :  a  kerchief 
knotted  about  his  head ;  a  colored  shirt ;  pants  of  cotton  velvet,  se- 
cured at  the  waist  by  a  broad  faja,  or  striped  sash,  and  alpagaias,  or 
shoes  of  twisted  hemp.  He  always  has,  stuck  behind  him  in  his  belt,  a 
thin  and  flexible  stick,  like  a  harlequin's  wand,  which,  curious  as  it  is, 
appears  to  be  an  indispensable  implement  of  his  occupation. 

The  delantero,  or  postilion,  is  so  called  because  he  is  always  in 
front,  mounted  on  the  left-hand  leader-mule.  He  is  nicknamed  the 
death-doomed,  because  of  the  extreme  severity  of  his  service.  In  old 
times,  he  was  often  in  the  saddle  for  thirty-eight  hours  at  a  stretch ; 
and  the  entire  trip  froni  the  coast  to  Madrid  has  been  made  without 
changing  postilions.  Now,  the  delantero  is  seldom  out  more  than 
thirty  hours.  He  is  usually  a  lad  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  wears  a  montera,  or  cap  of  lambskin,  which  gives  a  peculiarly 
wild  look  to  his  face,  blackened  as  the  latter  is  by  the  sun. 

In  former  times,  the  diligence  force  was  not  complete  without  the 
escopeteros,  or  two  musketeers,  who  were  always  seated  on  top  of  the 
vehicle,  to  watch  the  road,  and  defend  the  passengers.  With  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  banditti,  they  too  have  disappeared. 

Mayoral  and  zagal  vie  with  each  other  all  along  the  route,  in  ac- 
costing the  mules  with  every  species  of  compliment  and  abuse,  alter- 
nately, and  with  the  most  surprising  varieties  of  intonation.  The 
animals  have  their  separate  names,  and  seem  to  comprehend  the  jar- 
gon. Facetiousness  becomes  grim  and  bloodthirsty  when  the  mule 
nature  looms  up  too  plainly ;  then  one  hears  such  jokes  as  this :  Coro- 
nela,  en  lleganda  d  casa  me  hare  una  papalia  con  tu  pellejo  .'— Coronela, 
when  we  get  home  I'll  have  a  cap  made  out  of  your  hide1 

This  delectable  conversation  continues  far  into  the  night,  and  even 
as  the  mayoral  is  dropping  asleep,  he  is  heard  muttering  the  usual 
epithets.  When  he,  at  last,  snores,  the  zagal  takes  up  the  classic 
strain,  until  he  too  can  taunt  no  more. 

The  diligence  runs  only  on  the  aristocratic  caminos  reales,  or  king's 
highways,  which  are  now  regularly  marked  with  milestones.  Then 
there  is  the  cor7-cro,  or  post-chaise,  which  goes  a  little  faster,  and  taljcs 
only  two  or  three  passengers.  It  has  rude  springs  and  sometimes 
none  at  all.  Then  there  is  the  cochc  de  colleras,  a  sort  of  minor  dili- 
gence, which  has  only  half  a  dozen  mules,  and  goes  less  than  forty 
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miles  per  day.  Then,  to  close  the  list,  is  the  gakra,  or  galley,  an  in- 
strument of  torture  richly  deserving  its  name.  A  brick  wagon,  bump- 
ing over  a  Western  corduroy  road,  would  give  some  faint  idea  of  its 
elasticity.  It  will  often  make  twenty-fire  miles  in  a  day.  The  carroa 
are  mere  rough  goods-carts,  such  as  are  seen  everywhere,  allowing  for 
peculiarities  of  shape. 

[to   be    continued.] 


THE   THREE   BROTHERS. 


BY     MRS.    OLIPH.VNT,    AHTHOa     OF    "  THE     CHRONICLES     OF     CARLINGFOKD," 
"  THE    BROWNINGS,"    ETC. 

CHAPTER  XXV.— SUCCESS. 

Whes  Laurie  Renton  drove  from  the  padrona's  door  in  Mr.  Rich's 
carriage,  opposite  to  that  patron  of  art,  it  was  his  sense  of  the  comi- 
cality of  the  situation  which  came  uppermost.  Art-student,  art-critic, 
artist,  he  had  been  with  a  certain  satisfaction  in  each  office.  But  to 
be  showman  and  salesman  too  was  a  new  branch.  These  are  the  vicis- 
situdes to  which  a  man  is  subject  who  puts  himself  under  the  dominion 
of  a  woman,  in  the  absolute  and  unconditional  way  which  Laurie  had 
done.  But  that  was  not  how  he  regarded  the  matter.  He  was  pleased 
to  do  it  even  for  Suffolk's  sake ;  though  he  could  not  but  laugh  within 
himself  when  he  took  his  scat  on  the  luxurious  cushions,  with  the 
couple  opposite  to  him  who  breathed  wealth,  and  filled  the  very  at- 
mosphere with  its  exhalations.  One  of  the  exhalations  was  not  so 
pleasant  as  could  be  wished ;  for  Mrs.  Rich's  favorite  perfume  was  of 
a  character  too  distinct  and  decided  for  the  narrow  enclosure  of  a  car- 
riage ;  but  the  ru.«tle  of  her  silk,  and  the  soft  warmth  of  her  velvet 
and  her  furs,  and  the  wealthy  look  about  her  altogether — wealthy  and 
liberal  and  self-important  and  kindly — was  not  without  a  certain  hu- 
man interest.  She  had  been  a  pretty  woman.  Laurie,  whose  eyes  were 
open  to  such  particulars,  was  at  once  aware  of  that ;  and  she  was  a 
good-looking  woman  of  her  age  still.  Her  husband  had  less  apparent 
character  about  him ;  but  there  was  in  both  a  consciousness  of  being 
able  to  give  pleasure  and  scatter  benefit  around  them,  which  was  not 
unprepossessing.  No  doubt  they  were  vulgar,  perhaps  purse-proud — 
horribly-ostentatiously  rich.  But  they  meant  to  benefit  other  people 
with  their  wealth,  which  was  always  something  in  their  favor.  Laurie 
glided  with  natural  skill  into  the  part  allotted  to  him.  He  talked  of 
Renton ;  of  his  mother's  invalid  condition,  which  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  call ;  and  of  his  young  brother  Frank  the  Guardsman — for  he 
had  not  yet  negotiated  his  exchange — whose  battalion  was  stationed  at 
Koyalborough,  and  who,  he  was  sure,  would  be  glad  to  make  their  ac- 
quaintance. And  then  he  went  on  to  SuflfollTs  story  with  the  most 
natural  sequence — a  man  so  full  of  talent,  so  laborious,  so  devoted  to 
art,  with  such  a  pretty  little  wife ! 

"  Ah,  there  we  have  you,  Mr.  Renton  ! "  said  jolly  Mrs.  Rich ;  "  but 
it  is  naughty  to  talk  so  of  a  married  lady.  You  ought  to  have  eyes 
only  for  the  pretty  girls." 

"A  pretty  young  woman  is  a  pretty  young  woman,  whether  she's 
married  or  Single,"  said  her  husband ;  "  but  I  don't  like  a  man  who 
goes  on  p.ainting  pictures  that  don't  sell.  What  is  the  good  of  it  ? 
No  man  in  business  would  think  of  such  a  thing.  It's  a  sinful  waste 
of  capital  as  well  as  a  waste  of  time.  He  ought  to  have  changed  his 
style.  I'll  tell  him  so.  You  do  a  many  foolish  things,  Mr.  Renton 
you  artists,  for  want  of  a  plain  common-sense  man  of  business  to  give 
you  a  little  advice." 

"  That  is  very  possible,"  said  Laurie,  with  candor ;  "  but  even  in 
business  a  man  may  go  on  with  a  speculation  for  a  long  time  though 
it  is  not  immediately  successful,  if  he  is  sure  it  will  succeed  in  the 
end — so  long  as  he  can  afford  to  wait." 

"  Ah,  yes,  that  is  the  whole  question,"  said  Mr.  Rich — "  as  long  as 
he  can  afford  to  wait ;  but  a  man  should  think  of  his  wife  and  children. 
If  I  had  a  little  family  dependent  on  me,  and  had  to  paint  for  a  livinf, 
I'd  make  them  comfortable,  Mr.  Renton,  if  I  had  to  change  my  style 
every  other  day." 

_  "  But  tliat  is  not  so  easy  as  you  think,"  said  Laurie ;  "  and  the 
wife  and  children  do  not  complain.  Mrs.  Suffolk  is  as  proud  of  those 
boys  in  the  Forum  as  she  is  of  her  own  babies." 

"Are  there  boys  in  the  picture  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Rich.     "  Then  I  shall 


like  it  for  one.  And  she  must  be  a  nice  little  woman ;  but  you  young 
men,  you  should  not  go  paying  attention  to  a  married  lady.  It  is  not 
because  it  is  wrong — for  I  never  was  so  straitlaced  as  some,  and  never 
objected  to  a  bit  of  fun — but  it  keeps  you  from  marrying  and  settling, 
which  is  dreadful.  You  are  all  so  selfish,  you  gentlemen.  As  lon<»  as 
you  have  a  woman  to  go  and  tell  your  little  tales  to,  and  get  her  sym- 
pathy and  so  forth,  and  no  danger  of  going  any  further,  you  are  quite 
satisfied — and  the  girls  are  left,  and  nobody  pays  any  attention  to 
them.  That  is  what  I  don't  approve  of.  We  matrons  have  had  our 
day,  Mr.  Renton,  and  we  should  be  content  with  it.  When  I  see  mar- 
ried women  dancing  and  going  on,  and  young  girls  sitting  without 
partners,  I  could  beat  them,  though,  perliaps,  it  is  vulgar  of  me  to  say 
so.  I  like  a  young  man  when  he  falls  in  love  honestly,  as  people  did 
in  my  days,  with  a  nice  young  girl." 

"  We  can't  all  afford  to  fall  in  love,"  said  Laurie,  laughing,  yet 
with  a  faint,  distant  recollection  of  the  possibility  he  had  himself 
given  up.  Curious  it  was  how  far  off  that  looked  now  !  but,  like  most 
sinners,  he  was  utterly  unconscious  that  there  was  any  moral  which 
he  could  apply  to  his  own  case  in  this  little  sermon.  His  mind  glanced 
off  to  somebody  else  whom,  perhaps,  it  might  have  touched.  "  And 
as  for  Mrs.  Suffolk,"  he  added.  "  she  does  not  think  there  is  a  man  in 
the  world  who  comes  within  a  hundred  miles  of  her  Reginald  ;  and,  as 
I  said,  she  is  as  proud  of  those  boys  in  the  Forum — " 

"  What's  the  Forum  ?  Tell  me  the  story  ;  I  like  to  know  the  story 
of  every  picture,"  said  Mr.  Rich.  And  Laurie  told^to  ears  which  re- 
ceived it  with  all  the  interest  of  ignorance,  that  well-known  tale.  Mr. 
Rich  thought  he  had  read  something  about  it  in  a  book ;  and  shook 
his  head  over  an  incident  so  remote  in  antiquity.  "  I  like  English 
subjects,"  said  the  patron.  "  I  don't  care  for  your  Italian  things.  I 
never  was  in  Italy  myself,  and  how  should  I  know  if  they  are  trne  or 
not  ?     English  pictures  are  the  things  for  me." 

Then  Mrs.  Rich  reminded  the  millionnaire  that  he  had  promised  to 
take  her  to  Italy  next  winter,  and  that  it  would  be  well  in  the  mean 
time  to  make  a  little  acquaintance  with  that  country.  And  Laurie  fell 
back  on  the  Sword^  giving  his  companions  the  benefit  of  his  own 
article,  which,  being  a  solitary  effort,  he  had  kept  in  his  memory.  It 
was  a  scene  of  genteel  comedy,  in  which  he  was  at  once  actor  and  au- 
dience— and  perhaps  no  other  description  of  audience  has  such  an  ex- 
quisite sense  of  the  points  of  the  drama.  He  w-ent  through  his  part 
with  a  fluency  which  amazed  himself,  and  chuckled  and  clapped  his 
hands  in  secret  with  an  infinite  sense  of  his  own  humor.  Mr.  Rich's 
grand  coachman  was  too  fine  to  know  the  locality,  and  made  a  great 
many  turns  and  rounds  before  he  reached  Suffolk's  door,  which  left 
time  for  the  little  play  to  play  itself  out.  It  was  curious  to  see  the 
vast  woman  of  wealth  in  her  vast  seal-skin  cloak,  in  her  rustling  silk- 
en train,  with  plumes  nodding  on  her  bonnet,  and  lace  streaming,  get 
in  at  the  narrow  door.  The  house  looked  as  if  it  could  not  possibly 
contain  her.  Laurie  giive  a  comical  glance  to  the  upper  window,  with 
a  momentary  idea  that  he  must  see  her  head  looking  out  there  while 
still  her  train  was  on  the  steps  at  the  door.  And  when  she  shook 
hands  with  the  painter's  little  wife,  who  got  up  from  her  work  to  de- 
ceive them  in  a  nervous  flutter  of  agitation,  not  knowing  what  to  ex- 
pect, it  seemed  to  Laurie  as  if  he  had  brought  a  good-humored  ogress 
into  this  little,  fairy  palace. 

"And  a  very  pretty  little  woman  she  is,"  the  patroness  said  in  a 
whisper,  nodding  to  him  aside.  "  I  like  your  taste,  Mr.  Renton." 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Laurie's  hands  were  full. 

"  We  did  not  expect  anybody  till  to-morrow  ;  and  I  don't  know  if 
Reginald  is  ready.  If  you  would  but  go  up  and  tell  him,  Mr.  Renton  ?  " 
Mrs.  Suffolk  said,  appealing  to  him  also  in  an  aside. 

Suflblk  was  not  the  least  ready  to  receive  visitors.  It  was  an  east 
wind,  which  had  impaired  his  light  and  affected  his  temper.  I've  no 
time  to  go  and  change  my  coat,"  he  said,  like  a  savage.  "  What's  the 
good?  Laurie,  you're  the  best  fellow  in  the  world;  but  Thursday  is 
the  last  day,  and  you  know  what  I've  got  to  do.  Look  at  that  sky ! 
By  Jove !  stop  a  man  in  the  middle  of  a  sky  like  that,  and  ask  him  to 
be  civil  to  strangers !  You  might  as  well  tell  me  to  put  this  con- 
founded east  wind  out  of  my  eyes  !  " 

"  Only  for  ten  minutes,"  said  Laurie,  "  there's  a  good  fellow  !  You 
are  doing  too  much  to  that  sky.  Leave  it  for  an  hour  and  you'll  see 
what's  wanting  twice  as  well  as  you  do  now.  And  I  do  believe  there's 
a  chance  of  selling  the  Angles  !  Think  of  Mrs.  Suffolk  and  the  chil- 
dren. Surely  they're  worth  half  an  hour  and  the  trouble  of  changing 
your  coat." 
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Suffolk  paused  in  his  painting,  and  grew  pale,  and  stared  at  his 
friend.  "  Selling  the  Angles!"  he  said;  and  then  he  put  down  his 
brush,  and  turned  away  with  an  impatient  e.Kclamation.  While  Laurie 
stood  looking  anxiously  on,  the  painter  went  to  the  nearest  window 
and  began  to  open  the  shutters,  but  stopped  in  the  midst  and  turned 
back  upon  him.  "  It's  all  fubbish,"  he  said  ;  "  I  don't  believe  in  sell- 
ing the  Angles.  Why  do  you  come  here  and  mock  a  fellow  even  in 
the  midst  of  his  work  ?  I  say,  Laurie,  tell  me  one  thing — who  is  it  ? — 
quick ! " 

"  It's  old  Rich,  the  City  man — the  padrona's  friend.  It  was  she 
who  sent  him,"  said  Laurie,  breathless  with  suspense. 

Then  the  painter  broke  down  ;  he  gave  a  sudden  sob  all  at  once. 
"  God  bless  that  woman !  "  he  said,  and  rushed  at  his  shutters.  As  for 
Laurie,  he  made  himself  housemaid,  studio-boy,  with  his  usual  facility. 
It  was  he  who  dragged  out  the  spare  easel  to  the  best  light,  and  took 
down  the  picture  from  the  wall,  where  it  hung  somewhat  in  the  shade. 
He  took  the  dust  off  it  lovingly  with  his  handkerchief,  while  Suffolk 
changed  his  coat.  His  hands  were  rather  black,  and  there  was  a  cob- 
web on  his  breast  close  to  the  lily  in  his  button-hole  when-  he  went 
down-stairs ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  was  the  fairer  orna- 
ment. Then  he  turned  himself  into  a  groom-of-the-chambers,  and  ush- 
ered the  patron  and  patroness  up-stairs,  Mrs.  Suffolk  following.  The 
little  woman  trembled  all  over,  though  she  did  her  best  to  hide  it ;  and 
Laurie's  heart  went  jumping  like  a  thing  independent  of  him,  in  his 
breast.  Suffolk  was  the  most  self-possessed  of  the  three,  but  he  pur- 
chased his  composure  by  putting  on  a  morose  and  forbidden  aspect. 
Not  that  he  meant  to  be  morose;  on  the  contrary,  his  brain  was  in  a 
greater  whirl  than  that  of  either  of  the  others.  If  it  might  indeed 
come  to  pass — if  he  too  should  really  possess  a  patron,  giving  commis- 
sions, making  life  secure  beforehand  for  his  wife  and  the  children ! 
And  then  it  occurred  to  him  that  this  was  the  padrona's  patron.  The 
thought  nearly  overcame  the  painter.  If  she  had  taken  her  children's 
bread  from  their  table  and  sent  it  to  his,  he  would  not  have  felt  it  so 
much.  "  God  bless  that  woman  !  "  he  said  again  in  his  heart.  If  the 
attempt  failed  or  succeeded  he  was  equally  bound  to  her  for  his  life. 
But  he  did  not  think  of  Laurie's  good  offices  with  the  same  effusion, 
though  Laurie  by  this  time  had  come  forward  equal  to  the  emergency, 
and  resumed  the  showman's  part. 

"  When  you  are  in  Italy,  Mrs.  Rich,"  said  Laurie,  "  I  know  what 
you  will  say  to  yourself  some  spring  morning.  Tou  will  say,  '  Now 
I  feel  Mr.  Suffolk's  picture  ! '  Look  at  that  golden  air ;  you  can  see 
the  motes  dancing  in  it ;  and  I  can  smell  the  orange-blossom  out  of 
the  convent-gardens.  I  have  seen  English  children  look  like  that — 
like  little  roses — with  the  dark  Romans  all  round,  admiring  them." 

"  Have  you,  now,  Mr.  Renton  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Rich.  "  I  should  like 
to  see  that.  Dear  little  angels  !  Though  my  own  are  all  grown  up, 
I  adore  little  children..  And  you  never  saw  such  a  skin  and  such  hair 
as  my  Nelly  had  when  she  was  a  little  thing.  They  are  lovely,  Mrs. 
Suffolk — I  think  they  are  quite  lovely.  Mr.  Rich,  don't  you  think 
that  group  is  just  hke  our  Charlie  and  Alf  ?  I  mean  what  they  used 
to  Ibok.  And  that  woman  with  the  white  thing  on  her  head — that  is 
a  beauty  !  I  am  sure  your  husband  must  have  painted  you  scores  of 
times,"  she  went  on,  graciously  laying  her  hand  upon  little  Mrs.  Suf- 
folk's shoulder.  "  Now,  come  and  show  me  this  other  one,  and  let 
the  gentlemen  talk.  I  hope  Mr.  Rich  will  buy  that  picture.  I  think 
he  will  buy  it.  And  they  tell  me  there  was  something  very  nice  about 
it  in  the  Sword." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  painter's  wife,  all  confused  and  breathless  with 
anxiety,  straining  her  ears  to  hear  what  the  gentlemen  were  saying ; 
"  and  the  Loolcer-on  had  an  article,  too.  They  were  all  very  compli- 
mentary ;  they  said  it  was  quite  a  work  of  genius — " 

"  But  it  has  not  begun  to  pay  just  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Rich,  with  a  little 
wave  of  her  hand.  There  was  a  melting,  liberal  grandeur  about  the 
patroness.  She  looked  like  a  conferrer  of  favors — a  rich,  mellow, 
embodied  Fortune.  "  I  think  Mr.  Rich  will  buy  it,"  she  repeated,  look- 
ing round  upon  her  husband. 

This  was  not  a  speech  calculated  to  still  Mrs.  Suffolk's  agitation. 
Could  it  be  possible  ?  Oh,  if  Reginald  would  only  be  civil !  If  he 
would  but  condescend  to  talk  and  show  it  off  to  the  best  advantage ! 
But  it  was  Laurie  who  was  talking.  It  was  he  who  was  pointing  out 
all  its  great  qualities.  And  then  there  was  a  pause,  awful  as  the  pause 
— not  before  a  thunder-storm— that  is  nothing— a  mere  accident  of 
Nature— awful  almost  as  the  pause  you  make  when  you  have  opened 
the  letter  which  is  to  bring  you  news  of  life  or  death. 


And  then,  once  more,  it  was  Laurie  Renton's  voice  that  broke  the 
silence.  If  he  had  been  pleading  with  a  woman  whom  he  loved,  his 
tones  could  scarcely  have  boel  more  insinuating.  "  If  I  remember 
Beecham  rightly,"  he  said,  "  there  "was  a  space  left  for  a  picture  just 
opposite  the  little  organ  in  what  used  to  be  the  music-room.  Have 
you  changed  that  ?  or  perhaps  you  have  placed  some  picture  there  ?  " 
"  "  That  is  just  the  thing,"  said  Mr.  Rich ;  "  I  knew  there  was  a 
place.  Tou  have  got  an  eye,  Mr.  Renton,  and  a  memory,  too.  Fancy, 
my  dear,"  he  said,  calling  to  his  wife,  "  he  remembers  the  rooms  at 
Riohmonf  better  than  I  do  myself — calls  it  Beecham,  though  ;  but,  of 
course,  that  is  quite  na,tural.  Tes.  And  he  is  quite  right,  too.  I 
should  not  wonder  if  it  was  the  exact  size.  The  music-room  is  Nelly's 
particular  room,  Mr.  Renton — my  d.aughter  Nelly,  the  only  one  I  have 
at  home.  I  think  that  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  she  would  like.  Girls 
are  full  of  fancies.  She  would  not  have  my  last  Crowquill,  though  it 
is  a  lovely  specimen,  and  that  one  of  Mrs.  Severn's  that  she  fancied 
was  not  big  enough.  I  should  think  this  wag  just  about  the  size. 
Mr.  Suffolk,  a  word  with  you,  sir,"  said  the  patron,  with  all  the  con- 
fidence of  a  man  whose  check-book  was  in  his  pocket.  Laurie  stood 
with  his  back  to  them,  measuring  the  picture  with  his  handkerchief, 
.and  Mrs.  Suffolk,  before  the  new  picture  on  the  easel,  stood  trembling, 
trying  to  show  it  to  the  patron's  wife.  What  a  moment  it  was  !  Mr. 
Rich  was  very  audible ;  but  Suffolk,  in  his  agitation,  spoke  low,  and 
looked  more  nervous  than  ever.  His  wife  thought,  oh,  if  Reginald 
should  be  disagreeable ! — oh,  if  the  rich  man  should  be  affronted, 
driven  away  by  his  bad  manners  !  And  it  was  only  manner  all  the  • 
time.  She  stood  in  a  fever  of  suspense,  not  knowing  what  Mrs.  Rich 
said,  who  chattered  on,  drowning  even  her  husband's  voice.  She  gave 
Laurie  one  look  of  appeal.  Oh,  if  it  were  only  ordained  in  Parlia- 
ment, or  by  Nature,  that  artists'  wives  and  friends  should  do  their 
business  for  them^at  least  when  they  were  men  hke  Suffolk  !  If  it 
had  lasted  long,  Mrs.  Suffolk  must  have  fallen  fainting  at  her  patron- 
ess's feet. 

But,  just  when  the  strain  had  reached  its  highest  point,  Mrs.  Rich 
fell  silent  by  some  chance,  and  took  to  examining  one  particular  cor- 
ner of  the  picture,  and  the  voice  of  the  millionnaire  became  distinctly 
audible.  "  If  that's  all,  I'll  give  you.  a  check  at  once,"  he  said.  "  I'd 
like  to  have  the  picture  as  soon  as  you  can  send  it ;  for,  you  see,  Nelly 
is  from  home,  and  I'd  like  to  give  her  a  surprise.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ren- 
ton and  you  would  rvm  down  and  see  it  hung  ?  A  day  in  the  country 
would  do  you  good,  after  all  your  hard  work.  Have  you  pen  and  ink? 
What,  not  pen  and  ink  in  your  place ! — every  man  of  business  should 
be  supplied  with  that.  I  couldn't  put  in  my  signature  in  paint,  you 
know,"  the  man  of  wealth  said,  with  his  large  laugh  of  ease  and  care- 
less liberality.  He  joked  over  it  as  if  it  were  sixpence — as  if  it  was 
a  thing  that  happened  every  day — while  to  two  of  the  people  who  lis- 
tened to  him  it  was  something  like  coming  back  from  the  dead. 

Suffolk,  with  his  voice  choked,  made  some  feeble  response.  He 
tried  to  laugh,  too ;  he  tried  to  say  it  did  not  matter — there  was  no 
hurry — any  time  would  do — a  poor  little  piece  of  hypocrisy,  at  which 
his  wife  quailed,  trembling  lest  he  should  be  taken  at  his  word. 

"No  no  ;  I  like  to  settle  such  matters  off-hand,"  said  the  patron. 
"There's. Renton,  like  a  sensible  fellow,  off  for  the  ink.  I  like  that 
young  man  ;  never  saw  him  in  my  life  till  this  morning ;  but  he  feels 
like  an  old  friend,  and  his  people  are  our  neighbors  in  the  country. 
Tou  and  he  must  make  a  run  down  by  the  one-o'clock  train — I  don't 
know  a  better  train — brings  you  down  twenty-five  miles  in  thirty  min- 
utes— not  bad,  that.  And  I'll  send  over  a  trap  for  you.  What  day 
will  you  come  ? — Thank  you,  Renton ;  that's  practical ;  that's  the  sort 
of  thing  I  hke.  I  want  you  both  to  come  down  and  have  some 
luncheon,  and  see  the  picture  hung.  Let  it  be  a  day  in  the  end  of  the 
week ;  a  day  in  the  country  never  harms  any  man.  Settle  it  with  my 
wife. — My  dear,  come  here  and  look  at  the  picture.  It's  ours ;  or 
rather,  it's  Nelly's.  Don't  you  think  she'U  like  it  ?  And  I  want  to 
have  them  down  to  see  it  hung." 

Thus  was  this  extraordinary  piece  of  business  accomphshed,  in  a 
moment — as  it  were,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Neither  Suffolk  nor 
his  wife  knew  what  their  visitors  said  and  did,  or  where  they  were,  or 
what  had  happened  to  them,  till  Mr.  Rich  suddenly  recollected  that 
there  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  so  many  other  studios  to  visit  in  day- 
light. It  was  all  settled  about  that  visit  to  Richmont,  which  Laurie, 
disagreeable  though  it  was  to  him,  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse.  And 
I  suppose  Suffolk  talked  and  assented  and  behaved  himself  hke  any 
ordinary  mortal,  though  he  knew  no  more  of  what  had  passed  than  a 
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man  in  a  dream.  Laurie  put  these  blessed  rich  people  into  their  car- 
riage afterward,  and  took  as  much  care  of  the  vast  woman  as  if  she 
had  been  the  queen.  "  I  will  ask  yo«r  brother  over  to  meet  you,  Mr. 
Eenton,"  she  said,  as  she  took  leave  of  him ;  and  Mr.  Rich  followed 
her,  rubhing  his  hands.  "  I  have  done  a  good  morning's  work,"  said 
that  h.appy  man.  "Two  hundred  and  fifty!  I  don't  doubt  I  could 
sell  it  for  six  to-morrow — that's  what  it  is  to  go  to  the  fountain-head." 
Laurie  himself  felt  a  little  giddy  as  the  carriage  drove  away ;  and, 
when  he  rrturned  to  the  studio,  he  found  that  Mrs.  Suffolk  was  cry- 
ing, and  her  husband  not  much  more  steady.  The  painter  had  forgot- 
ten all  about  his  sky.  He  had  his  check  in  his  hand,  and  was  looking, 
first  at  that,  and  then  at  his  Angles.  "  By  Jove,  Laurie,  you  have 
done  it  at  last ! "  he  said,  bursting  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  crushing 
Laurie's  hand  as  in  a  vice ;  and  then  he  went  to  the  inner  room,  and 
put  on  his  old  painting-coat,  which  was  a  good  excuse. 

But  whether  it  was  Laurie  who  was  to  be  commended  this  time,  or 
the  padrona,  who,  let  it  be  confessed,  with  a  moment's  hesitation  and 
reluctance,  had  sent  the  patron  to  her  friend,  was  a  doubtfiU  matter. 
They  had  both  a  hand  in  it.  It  was  "  our  little  business,"  as  Laurie 
.said,  pleasing  himself,  in  his  foolishness,  with  the  thought  of  this 
partnership.  And  he  went,  of  course,  to  the  Square,  not  by  round- 
about ways,  like  the  fine  coachman,  but  as  fivst  as  his  feet  could  carry 
him,  to  report  how  every  thing  had  happened.  Duty  and  courtesy 
both  demanded  that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  till  the  report  was 
made. 


CH.\PTEE   XXYI.-A  DISC0\T;RT. 

When  Laurie  reached  No.  §75  with  his  budget  of  news,  the  padrona 
was  out.  It  was  nothing  very  dreadful,  to  be  sure.  She  did  go  out 
sometimes,  like  everybody  else ;  and,  in  all  likelihood,  no  very  long 
time  would  elapse  before  she  returned.  But,  all  the  same,  Laurie  was 
intensely  contrarie,  and  felt  as  if  this  were  a  special  spite  of  Fortune. 
She  must  have  known  he  would  come  to  make  his  report  of  what  had 
happened  at  Sufl'olk's,  and  to  inquire  into  the  news  she  had  given  him 
as  he  left  the  house.  A  beautiful  commission — work  for  a  year !  That 
was  what  she  had  said.  And  then,  without  any  regard  for  his  curios- 
ity, his  interest  in  every  thing  that  concerned  her,  she  had  gone  out ! 
He  went  up  to  the  studio  to  wait  for  her,  passing  the  door  of  the  din- 
ing-room very  quietly,  that  Miss  Hadley  might  not  hear  him,  and  rush 
in  with  her  usual  officiousness  to  make  one  of  the  party.  At  this  mo- 
ment, after  all  his  excitement,  he  did  not  feel  equal  to  general  talk  with 
three  or  four  people.  It  was  the  intimate  conversation  d  deux  for  which 
Laurie  longed.  Never  had  he  seen  the  studio  in  such  preternatural 
good  order  before.  The  pictures  that  were  going  to  the  Academy  were 
placed  all  ready  for  exhibition,  each  on  its  separate  easel ;  a  few  touches 
were  still  wanting  to  one  of  them,  but  that  it  was  evident  the  padrona 
had  calculated  upon  doing  with  the  morning  light,  before  her  visitors 
began  to  arrive.  The  Louis-Quiuze  fauteuil  was  placed  in  front  of  the 
principal  picture ;  a  great  Turkish  curtain  of  many  colors,  one  of  poor 
Severn's  acquisitions  in  the  days  when  he  was  rich  enough  to  bay 
things  that  pleased  his  eye,  had  been  put  up  across  the  farther  window, 
to  be  drawn  as  might  be  needful  for  the  light.  A  great  many  sketches 
were  placed  about  the  room — poor  Severn's  last  drawing,  unfinished, 
but  always  holding  the  chief  place  among  his  wife's  treasures,  hanging 
in  the  best  light.  And  every  thing  was  cleared  away  that  impaired  the 
appearance  of  the  studio,  a  proceeding  which  gave  positive  delight  to 
the  housemaid,  and  even  filled  the  padrona's  soul  with  a  sense  of 
comfort.  "If  I  coiild  only  keep  it  tidy  like  this  ! "  Mrs.  Severn  had 
said,  with  a  sigh.  Whereas  Laurie,  with  the  untidiness  natural  to 
man,  was  disgusted  with  it,  and  hated  the  place  in  its  unusual  de- 
corum. He  walked  about  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  stared 
blankly  at  every  thing.  What  did  she  mean  by  going  away  ?  What 
did  she  mean  by  putting  herself,  as  it  were,  out  of  her  studio,  and  fill- 
ing it  up  with  knick-knacks  that  did  not  belong  to  it  ?  As  for  poor  Sev- 
ern's last  sketch,  it  was  not  a  drawing  for  a  woman  to  be  proud  of. 
■She  might  have  known  that  at  least  by  this  time.  It  might  be  valu- 
able to  her  for  the  sake  of  association,  of  course — any  thing,  a  table, 
or  a  chair,  might  be  dear  for  association's  sake — but  she  must  have 
known  better  than  to  prize  it  as  a  drawing.  And  then  Laurie  went 
and  looked  at  the  picture,  which  smiled  sweetly  at  him  out  of  its  frame, 
full  of  sweet  nature  and  expression,  but  undeniably  wanting  a  few  fin- 
ishing touches  still.  How  could  she  go  out  roaming  about  in  that 
strange  way,  and  leave  the  picture  unfinished  ?     Laurie  in  his  heart 


was  angry  with  his  padrona.  It  was  not  like  her  to  go  out  and  stay 
out  like  this — doing  shopping,  perhaps ! — which  any  woman  without  an 
ounce  of  brains  could  have  done  just  as  well — which .  Miss  Hadley 
might  have  been  sent  to  do ;  getting  her  out  of  the  way  at  the  same 
time !  Laurie  in  his  impatience  hunted  up  his  friend's  brushes,  and 
mixed  her  colors,  and  went  at  the  unfinished  picture  himself  to  fill  up 
those  tedious  moments.  There  was  a  pleasure,  too,  in  thinking  he 
would  have  a  hand  in  it ;  not  that  there  was  any  thing  of  the  least  im- 
portance to  do — a  touch  of  light  upon  the  floor,  a  bit  of  perspective 
which  was  not  quite  complete.  When  he  had  put  in  a  few  lines  caress- 
ingly, with  a  half  sense  that  it  was  her  hand,  or  her  dress,  or  some- 
thing belonging  to  her  that  he  was  touching,  another  fit  of  impatience 
came  upon  him.  Where  could  she  have  gone  ?  What  could  she  be 
doing  ?  It  was  of  no  use  waiting  he»e,  making  himself  angry  in  her 
absence.  He  might  as  well  go  and  see  old  Welby,  and  leave  her  to 
the  surprise  of  finding  that  some  one  had  been  doing  her  work  while 
she  was  out.  Of  course,  if  she  came  in.  Miss  Hadley  would  be  with 
her,  or  Alice,  or  somebody.  Laurie  accordingly  put  down  the  brushes 
again,  restoring  the  room  to  something  of  its  ordinary  aspect,  and  took 
up  his  hat  and  went  down-stairs.  "  She  will  think  of  the  lubber-fiend," 
said  Laurie  to  himself;  "  and  I  wonder  if  she  will  put  me  a  bowl  of 
cream  for  my  hire."  Would  the  bowl  of  cream  answer  the  purpose  ? 
or  was  there  any  other  hire  of  which  Laurie  thought.  There 
came  a  little  gleam  over  his  face,  and  the  shadow  of  a  smile ;  but 
I  do  not  think  it  was  in  anticipation  of  any  thing  in  particular, 
only  a  certain  pleasant  sentiment,  half  tenderness,  half  amusement. 
Laurie  was  the  kind  of  man  whose  eye  softens  and  whose  lip  smiles 
under  any  circumstances  at  the  thought  of  a  reward  from  a  woman. 
It  was  as  he  went  down-stairs  that  he  noticed  for  the  first  time  the  film 
of  cobweb  on  his  coat  beside  the  flower — and  he  left  it  there,  though 
he  was  very  dainty  in  point  of  personal  appearance.  Perhaps  he 
thought  it  was  a  mark  of  the  work  he  had  been  doing,  which  the  pa- 
drona would  smile  to  see ;  or,  perhaps,  that  her  hand  was  the  hand 
which  should  brush  it  off. 

With  these  ideas  in  his  mind  he  went  down-stairs,  possessed  by  a 
kind  of  sweet  love-in-idleness  ;  not  the  passion  of  a  young  man  for  a 
girl ;  a  tenderness  made  up  of  many  things — of  that  soft  reverence 
just  touched  with  pity,  which  a  man  of  generous  temper  has  for  a 
woman  in  such  a  position ;  and  yet  pity  is  not  the  word — or  else  it  was 
a  kind  of  pity  in  which  there  was  all  the  softness  and  none  of  the  su- 
periority which  usually  mingles  with  that  sentiment ;  and  of  admiration 
for  the  brave  creature  who  had  gradually  grown  the  central  figure  in 
his  landscape ;  and  of  a  longing  to  help  her ;  and  of  pride  in  the  re- 
gard she  gave  him  and,  the  sympathy  between  them.  There  was  per- 
fect sympathy  between  them,  though  he  had  never,  Laurie  thought, 
seen  any  woman  worthy  to  stand  by  her  side.  This  was  part  of  his  delu- 
sion, for  there  were  women  as  good,  and  with  far  greater  gifts  than  the 
padrona,  to  be  met  with  in  the  world.  But  still  it  was  not  wonderful 
if  the  young  man  was  proud  of  her  friendship.  Friendship — that 
was  the  word — with  no  result  to  come,  no  thickening  of  the  plot  tow- 
ard a  climax ;  but  only  a  delicious  accompaniment  to  life,  an  iflter- 
change  of  every  thought  and  sentiment,  a  soft  but  strong  support  in 
every  chance  that  might  befall  a  man.  This  was  all  that  was  in  Lau- 
rie's mind.  It  was  something  more  akin  to  worship  than  the  passion 
which  appropriates  can  ever  be.  It  had  not  occurred  to  him  to  seize, 
to  take  possession  of,  to  secure  her  as  his  own ;  the  idea  itself  wotild 
have  been  a  profanity — only  to  be  nearer  to  her  than  any  one  else,  to 
be  her  subject  and  yet  her  counsellor — an  indescribable  perfect  rela- 
tionship such  as  exists  only  in  imagination.  Laurie  himself  had  never 
gone  any  deeper.  The  padrona's  life  and  condition  were  to  him  as 
settled  and  everlasting  as  the  skies,  the  ordinary  constitution  of  the 
world.  And  all  would  go  on  as  it  was  going  on.  And  at  the  present 
moment  he  would  not  have  exchanged  that  visionary  tie  for  any  thing 
actual  in  life. 

Mr.  Welby  was  standing  before  his  picture  when  Laurie  went  in, 
looking  at  it  with  that  intense  inspection  of  the  cultivated  eye,  which 
no  uneducated  critic  can  give.  He  held  out  his  hand  to  his  visitor, 
but  did  not  change  his  attitude.  Welby,  R.  A.,  had  his  anxieties  about 
the  Academy's  Exhibition  as  well  as  another.  True,  his  picture  was 
sure  of  a  place  "  on  the  line,"  and  every  advantage  a  benign  Hanging 
Committee  could  give  it ;  but  there  were  other  dangers  before  the  face 
of  the  Academician  from  which  the  younger  men  were  safe.  Mr.  Welby 
knew  that  if  there  was  a  faltering  line  in  his  canvas,  or  one  neglected 
detail,  even  the  critics  who  were  his  friends  would  say  he  was  growing 
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old.  "  It  would  ill  become  us,  who  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Welby  for  so 
many  noble  pictures,  to  be  eager  to  mark  the  indications  of  approach- 
ing decadence — but,  alas !  no  man  can  remain  of  primitive  strength 
forever "  —  would  be  tKe  philosophical  comment  of  the  Looker-on. 
And  the  Sword  would  be  still  sharper  in  its  judgment.  Such  words 
as  these  were  echoing  in  the  old  painter's  ear  as  he  looked  at  his  pic- 
ture. He  was  aware  lie  was  old,  and  life  had  no  such  charm  to  hun 
that  he  should  cling  to  it  unduly — but  such  criticisms  were  hard  td 
hear.  He  was  going  over  the  picture  himself,  criticising  its  every  de- 
tail, and  he  held  up  his  hand  in  an  unspoken  warning  to  Laurie,  who 
understood,  as  he  had  a  faculty  of  doing,  and  waited  behind  till  the  in- 
spection was  over. 

'.'  I  think  that  will  do,"  said  Mr.  Welby  at  last,  with  a  long  and 
deeply-drawn  sigh.  "  Come  here,  Renton,  and  give  me  your  opinion." 
Laurie  was  full  of  the  natural  instinct  of  admiring  and  believing  in  the 
work  of  the  old  man — who  was  leader  and  patriarch,  as  it  were,  of  his 
own  special  party — and,  besides,  it  was  a  fine  picture,  and  he  thought 
it  so,  though  very  different,  no  doubt,  from  Suifolk's  "  Saxon  Maiden," 
or  from  the  lovely  children  in  the  padrona's  pictures  up-stairs.  Art,  to 
be  the  everlasting  thing  it  is,  is  yet  as  much  bound  by  fashion  as  any 
silly  woman.  The  fashion  of  the  day  had  changed ;  but  yet  old  Wel- 
by's  picture  was  a  fine  picture  still. 

"  I  don't  want  those  fellows  to  be  picking  holes  in  my  coat,"  said 
the  R.  A.,  "  though  of  course  they  will  do  it  all  the  same." 

"  I  don't  see  what  holes  there  are  to  pick,"  said  Laurie,  strong  in 
his  esprit  du  corps,  and  ready  to  swear  to  the  excellence  of  his  master 
in  contradiction  of  all  the  critics  in  the  world.  "  We  have  just  sold 
Suffolk's  picture,"  he  added,  suddenly,  glad  to  deliver  himself  of  the 
wonderful  news,  which  had  been  burning  holes,  as  it  were,  for  want  of 
utterance  in  his  heart. 

"  Sold  Suffolk's  picture  !  "  the  Academician  said  with  a  start.  It 
was  the  most  wonderful  piece  of  news  that  had  been  heard  in  the  ar- 
tists' quarter  for  many  a  year.  For  no  man  had  gone  so  consistently  in 
the  face  of  popular  opiuion  as  Suffolk,  or  held  so  obstinately  by  his 
own  style.  Laurie,  nothing  loath,  told  the  whole  story,  with  excitement 
and  a  natural  satisfaction ;  and  how  it  was  old  Rich,  the  City  man,  who 
was  well  known  to  be  the  padrona's  special  property.  And  as  he  told 
•  it  he  looked  down  upon  the  bit  of  cobweb,  by  this  time  gone  to  the 
merest  speck — the  sign  in  that  particular  matter,  of  his  close  partner- 
ship with  the  padrona— which  was  still  on  his  coat. 

"So  she  sent  him  her  own  patron?  "  said  Mr.  Welby;  "that  was 
good  of  her,  Renton — that  was  very  good  of  her.  To  be  sure,  he  had 
just  given  her  a  commission.  I  suppose  you  heard  of  that.  A  private 
patron  is  a  great  institution,  my  dear  fellow^there  is  more  satisfac- 
tion in  it  than  in  dealers.  He  has  given  her  a  commission  to  fill  one 
room  with  pictures.  There  are  to  be  twelve  of  them,  I  think,  and 
the  subjects  from  the  fairy  tales.  She'll  do  it  very  well.  She  has 
wonderful  invention,  you  know,  in  her  way,  and  Cinderella  and  little 
Red  Riding  Hood,  and  all  the  rest,  will  just  suit  her  ;  and  there  is  a 
year's  living  secured  at  once.  I  am  sorry  for  that  woman,  Renton.  I 
am  more  sorry  for  her  than  I  can  tell,"  cried  the  R.  A.,  with  unques- 
tionable emotion  in  his  voice. 

"  Sorry  for — the  padrona  ?  "  cried  Laurie,  half-laughing,  half-angry. 
He  would  have  liked  to  have  knocked  down  the  man  who  presumed — 
and  yet  to  be  sorry  for  that  hopeful,  dauntless  woman,  so  full  of  life, 
and  strength,  and  energy,  seemed  too  good  a  joke. 

"  Yes,  sorry  for  her,"  said  Mr.  Welby,  severely,  "though  you  don't 
know  what  I  mean,  of  course.  She  is  at  her  best  now,  and  I  suppose 
she  is  making  a  good  deal  of  money ;  but  look  at  her  principles,  sir. 
Her  principles  are — you  need  not  contradict  me,  I  know  her  better 
than  you  do — never  to  shut  her  heart  nor  her  purse  against  anybody 
she  can  help.  What  kind  of  an  idea  is  that,  I  ask  you,  for  this  world  ? 
Of  course,  she  can't  lay  by  a  penny ;  and  when  the  fellows  in  the  news- 
papers begin  to  say  of  her  as  they  say  already  of  me — " 

"  But  you  ! "  cried  Laurie,  "  you — "  and  then  he  stopped,  not 
inowing  how  to  end  his  sentence. 

I  am  old,  that  is  what  you  were  going  to  say,"  said  Mr.  Welby. 
"  I  am  two-and-tweuty  years  older  than  she  is— just  two-and-twenty 
years.  It's  ahuost  as  long  as  you've  been  in  the  world,  my  dear  fellow, 
and  you  think  it's  centuries ;  but  two-and-tweuty  years  pass  very 
quickly  after  thirty-five.  And  she'll  age  sooner  than  I  did— never  hav- 
ing been,  you  know,  so  thoroughly  trained  a  painter.  Her  quick  eye 
will  fail  her,  and  her  fine  touch,  and  she  will  not  have  knowledge  and 
experience  to  fall  back  upon ;  and  the  public  will  tire  of  those  pretty 


pictures.  Her  genius  will  pall,  and  then  her  courage  will  fail,  though, 
she  has  pluck  at  present  for  any  thing.  Do  you  think  I've  never  seen, 
such  things  happen  ?  If  she  has  ten  years  more  of  success,  it  will  be 
ali  she  can  hope  for ;  and  the  boys  will  scarcely  be  doing  for  them- 
selves by  that  time ;  and  she  will  have  to  reduce  her  living,  which  will 
go  sadly  against  the  grain,  and  struggle  with  aU  sorts  of  .anxieties. 
When  I  look  at  that  woman,  sir,  my  he.art  bleeds.  It's  all  very  pleas- 
ant just  now — plenty  of  work,  and  plenty  of  strength,  and  a  light  heart, 
and  her  friends  round  her,  and  her  children ;  and  she  feels  she  is  up 
to  her  work — knows  she  is  up  to  her  work.  But  when  they  come  to 
say  of  her  what  they  are  beginning  to  say  of  me — " 

Laurie  raised  his  hand  with  a  speechless  protest  and  denial  of  the 
possibility,  but  the  words  he  would  have  spoken  died  in  his  throat. 
What  could  he  say  against  this  prophet  of  evil  ? — only  that  every  pulse 
in  him  and  every  nerve  thrilled  fiercely  at  the  suggestion — and  that 
was  no  answer.  Heaven  knows. 

"Even  if  she  did  keep  on  long  enough  to  get  the  boys  launched  in 
the  world,"  said  Mr.  Welby,  who  seemed,  Laurie  thought,  to  take  a 
certain  pleasure  in  the  torture  he  was  inflicting — "what  is  to  become 
of  her  afterward,  unless  she  were  to  die  off-hand,  which  is  not  likely  ? 
People  don't  die  at  the  convenient  moment.  Most  likely  she'll  linger 
for  years,  poor  and  old,  and  unable  to  work,  on  some  pittance  or  other 
— lucky  if  she  has  that.  It's  hard  upon  such  a  woman,  Renton.  I 
tell  you,  when  I  look  at  that  fine  creature  and  think  what's  before  her, 
it  makes  my  heart  bleed." 

"  But,  good  Heavens !  why  should  you  imagine  such  things  ?  "  cried 
Laurie,  when  he  could  speak.  "  Of  course,  we  may  all  go  mad,  or  get 
ruined,  or  perish  miserably — one  as  well  as  another — but  to  forebode 
such  a  fate  for  her — " 

"  I  said  nothing  about  getting  ruined  or  going  mad,"  said  Mr.  Wel- 
by, pettishly.  "  I  said  Mrs.  Severn  would  outlive  her  market — ay,  and 
outlive  her  powers — and  that  my  heart  ached  for  her — poor  thing  !  I 
declare  to  you,  Laurie,  my  heart  so  aches  for  her,  that,  if  I  thought 
she  could  make  up  her  mind  to  it,  I  would  marry  her  to-morrow — 
though  it  would  break  in  upon  all  my  habits,"  said  the  K.  A.,  sinking 
his  voice,  "  in  a  most  annoying  way." 

"  Marry — hfir — to-morrow  ! "  cried  Laurie ;  and  he  made  a  step 
toward  the  old  painter  with  a  savage  impulse  which  he  could  scarcely 
restrain.  He  was  wild  with  sudden  passion.  "  Marry  her  !  "  It  was 
hard  to  tell  what  kept  him  from  raising  the  hand  which  he  had  clinched 
m  spite  of  himself  But  he  did  not,  though  it  was  a  courageous  thing 
of  old  Welby  to  keep  facing  the  young  fellow  with  that  sudden  trans- 
port of  fury  in  his  eye. 

"  Tes,"  he  said,  calmly.  "  I  am  getting  old,  and  I  have  saved  a 
little  money,  and  I  have  no  near  relations.  If  I  thought  she  could 
make  up  her  mind  to  it,  I  would  ask  her  to  marry  me  to-morrow. 
I  have  thought  of  it  often.     For  her  sake,  that  is  what  I  would  do." 

Laurie  made  no  answer  ;  he  walked  away  from  the  old  man  to  ti^e 
very  end  of  the  studio,  and  stood  there  staring  at  the  Angelichiuo 
which  hung  against  the  wall.  His  blood  seemed  to  be  boiling  in  all 
his  veins,  and  his  heart  throbbing  as  if  it  would  burst.  Why  should 
he  be  angry  ?  Why  should  he  object  to  old  Welby  for  his  desire  to 
shield  the  padrona  from  even  a  possible  evil?  But  Laurie's  mind  was 
in  too  great  a  ferment  to  permit  him  io  think  articulately.  He  did 
not  understand  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  sudden  tumult  within 
him^the  sharp  shock  which  his  nature  seemed  to  have  sustained.  To 
get  away  and  be  alone  was  the  immediate  necessity  upon  him.  If  he 
could  have  gone  through  the  wall,  or  leaped  out  of  the  window,  prob- 
ably he  would  have  done  it.  But,  that  being  impossible,  he  composed 
himself  as  well  as  he  could,  and  returned  to  where  old  Welby  stood 
calmly,  taking  no  notice  of  him,  looking  once  more  at  his  picture. 
At  the  sight  of  the  old  man's  tranquillity  Laurie  felt  ashamed  of 
himself 

"  I  suppose  my  nerves  are  more  easily  affected  than  most  people's,'* 
he  said,  with  an  attempt  at  a  laugh.  "  I  can't  think  of  all  those  dread- 
ful things  happening — to — the  padrona — and  take  it  calmly.  Good- 
night !     I  must  go  now." 

"  If  such  a  thing  as  I  said  should  ever  happen,"  said  Welby,  shak- 
ing hands  with  him — "  I  may  as  well  warn  you — I'd  have  no  more  pa- 
dronas.     How  poor  Severn  put  up  with  it  is  more  than  I  can  say." 

This  parting  speech  sent  Laurie  forth  in  a  renewed  tempest  of  rage 
and  indignation.  He  had  meant  to  return  up-stairs  after  his  visit  to 
old  Welby  ;  but  that  was  now  impossible.  He  had  let  himself  out, 
and  closed  the  door  sharply  behind  him,  before  old  Forrester  could 
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make  his  appearance.  Dayliglit  by  this  time  was  beginning  to  fail, 
and  the  lamps  wei'e  being  lit  along  the  street,  twinkling  across  the 
Square  through  the  smoky  trees,  which  were  swelling  with  the  fulness 
of  spring.  The  look  of  the  outside  world  as  he  came  thus  suddenly 
into  it — the  tall,  glimmering  houses — the  lamps,  like  candles  in  the 
pale,  waning  daylight — the  trees,  all  bristling  with  half-opened  leaves 
— and  the  sky,  leaden  yet  light,  with  its  remoteness  and  colorless 
Berenity,  looking  down  upon  all — never  went  out  of  Laurie's  mind.  He 
forgot  all  his  displeasure  at  her  absence,  all  his  wondering  where  she 
was.  He  did  not  even  look  if  she  might  be  coming,  or  remember  that 
he  might  meet  her  suddenly  face  to  face  so  near  her  own  door.  His 
mind  was  too  full  of  her  idea  to  remember  herself,  if  we  may  say  so. 
He  went  round  and  round  the  Square  without  any  particular  sense  of 
where  he  was  going,  and  then  took  the  first  street,  any  street — what 
did  it  m.xtter  ? — and  got  out  into  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  where  lights 
were  gleaming  and  men  hurrying,  and  every  sound  and  stir  of  life.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  he  could  even  make  out  his  own  thoughts,  what 
they  were.  All  was  dimness  and  chaos  and  commotion,  like  the  scene 
around  at  first — lights  gleaming,  cries  coming  out  of  the  obscurity — a 
tumult  he  could  not  comprehend.  Then  by  degrees  the  clouds  rolled 
off,  each  to  its  own  cortier ;  the  foreground  cleared,  the  central  figure 
reappeared.  What  was  it  ?  Laurie  stood  still  for  a  moment,  and  looked 
himself,  as  it  were,  in  the  face,  aghast.  He  had  not  so  much  as  sus- 
pected it  till  now.  She  had  been  bis  friend  ;  nothing  so  tender,  noth- 
ing so  near,  had  ever  been  in  his  life  ;  yet  he  had  not  dreamed  what 
the  truth  was  until  old  Welby,  with  his  detestable  suggestion,  had 
thrust  it  thus  unveiled  in  his  face. 

And  Laurie  stood  aghast.  It  may  injure  him  in  some  people's  eyes ; 
yet  I  cannot  but  avow  that,  when  the  young  man  found  that  he  loved  a 
"woman  much  older  than  )iimself,  a  woman  with  children,  and  a  sepa- 
rate, independent  past,  with  twice  his  experience,  and,  metaphorically 
■at  least,  twice  his  age,  he  was  appalled  by  the  discovery.  He  had 
known  her  another  man's  wife  ;  he  had  himself  been  as  a  child  beside 
her  in  the  first  days  of  their  acquaintance.  There  was  less  difference 
in  point  of  age  between  himself  and  her  daughter  than  between  him- 
self and  her;  and  yet  he  loved  her.  No;  it  was  not  friendship.  Friend- 
ship would  not  have  resented  hotly  and  wildly,  with  a  half-murderous 
passion,  old  Welby's  suggestion.  Friendship  would  not  have  moved 
any  man's  heart  into  such  a  mad  commotion.  He  loved  her.  That  it 
never  had  occurred  to  himself  to  change  the  relationship  between 
them,  or  seek  a  closer  one,  was  nothing.  Another  man  had  but  to 
talk  of  marrying  her,  and  lo  !  the  whole  world  was  lit  into  conflagra- 
tion. There  was  a  sweetness  in  the  discovery,  too.  His  heart  warmed 
and  glowed  in  that  fire ;  words  which  he  but  half  understood  went 
whispering  through  the  air  about  him — "  There  is  none  like  her ; 
none."  No  girl,  up  young  heroine  of  romance,  could  be  such  a  crea- 
ture as  was  this  woman,  tried  and  proved,  and  developed,  with  all  the 
sweetness  in  her  still,  and  yet  all  the  strength  of  life.  If  he  had  been 
proud  of  her  regard,  proud  of  her  sympathy,  how  much  more  proud 
would  he  be  of  her  love !  If  that  were  possible  !  Could  it  be  possi- 
ble? Going  on  in  this  distracted  range  of  thoughts,  the  fact  gleamed 
upon  Laurie  that  no  girl  could  make  such  sacrifice  of  pride  and  natu- 
ral position  in  loving  him  as  this  woman  should — if  .she  would — and 
was  it  likely  ?  It  would  be  as  vain  to  attempt  to  follow  him  in  the 
maze  of  passion  that  possessed  him  as  in  the  streets  he  wound  his  way 
through,  while  the  night  darkened  round  him,  and  the  lights  shone 
brighter.  A  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  might  have  been  going 
on,  and  he  would  never  have  known  it.  Such  a  thing  had  befallen  as 
he  had  never  dreamed  of  The  soft  love  which  he  had  put  aside  with 
a  pang  of  tender  regret  as  a  thing  impossible — too  sweet  for  him,  and 
too  costly — had  come  back  at  unawares,  and  come  in  and  taken  pos- 
session, no  longer  soft  and  easy  to  be  vanquished,  but  twined  in  with 
every  thread  of  life.  It  was  so  easy  to  come  away  from  Kensington 
Gore,  from  the  world  he  had  lived  in  for  years,  from  the  pensive,  pleas- 
ant hopes  of  his  youth  ;  but,  to  leave  this  place,  which  had  not  an 
attraction  but  one,  would  be  tearing  his  life  up  by  the  rocts.  This 
was  the  fact,  though  he  had  not  known  it.  Wonder,  and  terror,  and 
delight,  and  a  vague  overwhelming  dismay,  filled  Laurie's  mind  as  he 
found  himself  standing  thus  after  the  earthquake,  with  the  solid  ground 
rent  under  his  very  feet.  There  were  flowers  growing  still,  so  sweet 
that  he  was  intoxicated  with  their  breath ;  but  yet  there  had  been  an 
earthquake,  and  the  sober  soil  was  torn  with  that  convulsion.  He 
walked  and  walked,  charged  with  these  thoughts,  till  he  got  to 
'he  very  skirts  of  far-reaching  London,  and  came  to  himself  in  a 


gloomy  suburban  road.  It  was  the  rain  falling  in  his  face  out  of  the 
almost  invisible  skies  that  roused  him  first,  and  then  he  had  to  grope 
his  way  back  to  a  thoroughfare,  and  get  a  cab,  and  go  home.  When 
he  reached  his  room,  and  looked  at  himself  in' the  little  glass  over  the 
mantel-piece,  he  saw  a  pale  apparition,  with  gleaming  eyes  and  a 
visionary  smile — appalled,  shaken  to  the  very  depths  of  his  being,  and 
yet  with  a  subtle  happiness  at  his  heart.  He  was  happier,  and  more 
Ifcwildered  and  utterly  astray  in  all  his  reckonings,  than  he  had  ever 
been  in  his  life. 

[to    be    coktinued.] 


A  RUSSIAN  SORCERER. 


SOME  fifteen  years  ago,  official  duties  compelled  me  to  pass  several 
days  in  the  government  town  of  one  of  the  interior  provinces 
of  Russia.  I  took  up  my  quarters  at  a  tolerable  hotel,  recently  built, 
whose  new  furniture  cracked  in  the  night  like  a  pistol-shot,  while  the 
bed-linen,  table-cloths,  and  napkins  smelled  of  soap,  and  the  polished 
floors  of  varnish,  which  last,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  head- 
waiter,  hindered  the  spread  of  vermin.  This  head-waiter,  whose  name 
was  Ardalion,  had  been  valet  to  a  prince,  and  was  very  elegant,  if  not 
very  clean.  I  was  at  once  struck  by  the  ease  of  his  manners  and  his 
evident  good  opinion  of  himself  He  always  wore  a  dress-coat,  which 
had  already  served  to  adorn  other  shoulders,  carried  a  napkin  under 
his  arm,  had  shoes  always  down  at  the  heel,  and,  while  he  gesticulated 
in  the  most  unconstrained  manner  with  his  moist  hands,  would  deliver 
short  but  impressive  harangues.  He  exercised  a  kind  of  protection 
over  me,  as  a  person  who  was  in  a  position  to  appreciate  his  refine- 
ment and  knowledge  of  the  world. 

I  had  visits  to  make  upon  some  of  the  officials  of  the  town. 

Ardalion  provided  me  with  a  carriage  and  footman,  the  one  as 
shabby  and  worn  out  as  the  other ;  but  the  footman  had  a  livery,  and 
the  carriage  was  ornamented  with  a  coat-of-arms.  After  I  had  made 
all  the  necessary  official  visits,  I  drove  out  to  the  country-seat  of  an 

old  friend  of  my  family,  who  for  a  long  time  had  been  settled  in  0 . 

I  had  not  seen  him  for  twenty  years.     He  had  married  in  the  mean  < 
while,  had  acquired  a  thriving  family,  and  had  become  wealthy  and  a 
widower. 

In  the  midst  of  our  conversation,  a  slender,  delicate  girl,  of  per- 
haps seventeen  years,  entered  the  room,  with  hesitating  but  light  foot- 
steps, as  though  she  were  walking  on  tiptoe. 

"  Here,"  said  my  friend,  "  is  my  eldest  daughter,  Sophia,  whom  I 
have  the  honor  to  introduce  to  you  "lie  has  filled  for  me  the>  place 
of  my  beloved   departed,  has  thi  .e  management  of  the  house- 

keeping, and  takes  care  of  her  brothers  and  sisters." 

I  bowed  a  second  time  to  the  young  lady,  who,  in  the  mean  while, 
had  taken  her  seat  in  silence,  and  thought  to  myself  that  she  looked 
but  little  like  a  housekeeper  or  children's  governess.  Her  face  was 
thoroughly  childlike,  round,  and  with  small,  pleasant,  but  immobile 
features.  The  blue  eyes,  under  high,  irregular  eyebrows,  as  immobile 
as  the  rest  of  her  face,  had  an  observant,  almost  astonished  look,  as 
though  she  were  regarding  something  quite  unexpected  to  her.  The 
full  mouth,  with  its  pouting  upper  lip,  not  only  did  not  smile,  but  ac- 
tually seemed  not  to  know  what  smiling  was.  In  the  cheeks,  the  rosy 
blood  showed  itself  under  the  delicate  skin  in  soft,  oval  patches, 
which  always  remained  the  same.  Her  fine,  fair  hair  fell  in  thick 
locks  on  both  sides  of  the  little  face.  Her  breast  heaved  tranquilly, 
and  her  arms  were  pressed  closely,  but  awkwardly  and  stiffly,  to  her 
slender  figure.  A  blue-checkered  gown  fell  without  folds,  like  a 
child's  dress,  down  to  her  little  feet.  The  whole  impression  which  the 
girl  made  upon  me  was  not  so  much  of  a  sickly  as  of  an  enigmatical 
person.  I  saw  not  a  simple,  timid,  provincial  girl  before  me,  but  a 
being  with  a  peculiar  and  by  no  means  easily-read  character.  She 
neither  attracted  nor  repelled  me.  I  did  not  entirely  understand  it, 
and  only  felt  that  I  had  never  met  a  more  genuine  person.  This 
young,  serious,  troubled  life  awakened  in  me  compassion — Heaven 
only  knows  why.  "  Not  of  this  world,"  I  thought  to  myself,  although, 
in  fact,  there  was  nothing  ideal  in  the  expression  of  the  face,  and  al- 
though Miss  Sophia  had  evidently  made  her  appearance  in  the  draw- 
ing-room only  to  play  the  part,  at  which  her  father  hinted,  of  the  lady 
of  the  house. 

My  friend  began  to  speak  of  life  in  0 ,  of  its  social  pleasures, 
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and  the  amusemeBts  which  it  olfered.  "  It  is  very  quiet  here  with 
us  "  he  remarked  ;  "the  governor  is  a  misanthrope,  and  the  marshal  a 
bachelor.  Day  after  to-morrow,  however,  there  Is  to  be  a  great  ball 
at  our  assembly-rooms.  I  advise  you  to  go  ;  there  is  no  lack  of  beau- 
ties here  now,  and  you  will  see  all  the  cultivated  people  of  the 
place." 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  ask,  are  you  to  be  at  the  baU  ?  "  I  sa^ 
turning  to  the  daughter.     I  wished  to  hear  the  tone  of  her  voice. 

"  My  father  is  -going,"  she  answered,  "  and  I  with  him."  Her  voice 
was  soft,  slow,  and  she  spoke  each  word  with  some  hesitation. 

"  In  that  case,  allow  me  to  beg  the  honor  of  the  first  quadrille." 

She  bowed  her  head  as  a  sign  of  assent,  but  still  without  a 
smile. 

I  soon  took  my  leave,  and,  as  I  went  away,  the  look  of  her  eyes, 
firmly  fi,\ed  on  me,  produced  such  a  peculiar  impression  that  I  invol- 
untarily glanced  over  my  shoulder  to  see  whether  she  was  not  looking 
at  some  one  behind  my  back. 

After  my  return  to  the  hotel,  and  after  I  had  eaten  for  dinner  the 
eternal  Julienne  soup,  cutlets  and  green  peas,  and  a  dried-up  grouse,  I 
seated  myself  on  the  sofa,  and  gave  myself  up  to  my  thoughts.  Their 
subject  was  my  new  acquaintance  Sophia,  the  enigmatical  daughter  of 
my  friend.  Ardalion,  however,  who  cleared  away  the  table,  inter- 
preted my  meditations  after  his  own  fashion.  He  ascribed  them  to 
ennui. 

"  There  are  very  few  amusements  for  travellers  here  in  our  town," 
he  began,  with  his  usual  easy  condescension,  while  he  continued,  at 
the  same  time,  his  occupation  of  dusting  the  arms  of  the  chairs  with 
a  dirty  napkin ;  "  very  few,  neither  concerts  nor  theatres,  not  even 
soirees  dansaiiies  or  conversation-parties  among  the  nobility  in  the 
evening,  nothing  of  the  kind  exists." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  probably  to  allow  me  to  observe  the  ele- 
gance of  his  expressions. 

"People  see  very  little  of  each  other,"  I  replied,  "and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  strangers  who  come  here  often  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with  themselves." 

Ardalion  looked  at  me  askance. 

"  As  for  that,  though — perhaps,"  he  continued,  with  hesitation, 
"  in  case  you  shoulfl  feel  inclined — "  He  looked  at  me  again.  Ap- 
parently, however,  he  did  not  perceive  in  me  the  inclination  sug- 
gested. 

He  went  toward  the  door,  considered,  turned  round  again,  stood  for 
a  few  moments  irresolute,  then  bent  down,  and  murmured  in  my  ear, 
with  a  slight  smile  : 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  the  dead  ?  " 

I  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued  (now  in  a  whisper),  "  there  is  such  a  man 
here.  He  is  a  poor,  simple  fellow — does  not  even  know  how  to  read 
— but  he  does  wonderful  things.  If,  for  example,  you  go  to  him,  and 
wish  to  see  one  of  your  friends  who  is  dead,  he  will  infallibly  show 
him  to  you." 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that  is  Iiis  secret.  For,  although  he  is  a  man  who  cannot 
read — yes,  you  may  even  say,  who  cannot  speak — ^yet,  in  spiritual 
things,  he  is  powerful.  Especially  among  the  merchants  he  is  held  in 
great  respect." 

"  And  is  this  known  to  everybody  in  the  city  ?  " 

"  Those  who  ought  to  know  it,  know  it.  But  such  care  is  taken, 
that  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  the  police ;  for,  whatever  one  may 
say,  there  are  always  forbidden  things — things  which  are  dangerous 
for  common  people.  You  know,  one  never  can  trust  common 
people ! " 

"  Has  he  ever  shown  dead  persons  to  you  ?  "  I  asked  Ardalion. 

He  nodded.  "  Yes;  he  showed  me  my  father,  just  as  he  was  when 
alive." 

I  looked  at  Ardalion.  He  smiled,  played  with  his  napkin,  and  re- 
garded me  with  condescension,  but  firmly. 

"  That  is  very  remarkable,"  I  exclaimed,  at  last.  "  Could  I  be  in- 
troduced to  this  gentleman  ?  " 

"  Not  to  him  directly.     You  have  to  negotiate  through  his  mother. 
She  is  a  very  respectable  old  lady.     She  sells  decayed  apples  on  the 
bridge.     If  you  wish,  I  will  ask  her." 
"  You  will  oblige  me." 

Ardalion  coughed  slightly.  "  And  the — the  remuneration,  which 
you  may  be  pleased  to  give — of  course,  only  a  very  trifling  one — you 


will,  likewise,  have  to  give  to  this  old  woman.  And  I,  for  my  part,  will 
tell  her  that  she  has  nothing  to  fear,  as  you  are  a  stranger,  a  gentle- 
man. You  understand,  it  is  a  secret,  and  that  in  no  event  you  will 
cause  her  any  unpleasant  complications." 

Ardalion  seized  his  waiter  with  one  hand,  and,  executing  with  his 
own  spine  and  the  tray  a  most  graceful  manoeuvre,  turned  toward  the 
door. 

"  Then  I  can  depend  upon  you  ?  "  I  called  after  him. 

"  Rest  assured,"  he  rejoiced,  in  his  most  ineffable  tone.  "  We  will 
converse  with  the  good  lady,  and  bring  you  her  answer." 

I  will  not  enlarge  on  the  impression  which  the  extraordinary  facts 
related  by  Ardalion  produced  upon  me,  but  I  must  confess  that  I 
awaited  with  impatience  the  answer  which  he  had  promised.  Late  in 
the  evening,  he  came  to  me,  and  said  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  the 
old  woman.  I  understood  this  failure,  and  slipped  a  three-ruble  note 
in  his  hand,  to  spur  him  on  to  fresh  exertions.  Next  morning,  he  ap- 
peared again  in  my  room,  and  this  time  with  a  radiant  countenance. 
The  old  woman  had  agreed  to  receive  me. 

"  Here,  you  young  rascal,"  cried  Ardalion,  to  a  boy  in  the  corridor, 
"  take  this  gentleman — you  know  whither  ! — And  you,  sir,"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  me,  "  when  you  are  there,  have  only  to  ask  for 
Mastridia  Karpowna." 

The  lad  gave  a  grunt  of  assent  to  his  orders,  and  we  set  out. 

We  proceeded  for  some  distance  through  the  unpaved  streets  of 
the  town.  In  one  of  these — it  seemed  to  me,  one  of  the  most  solitary 
and  dismal — my  guide  at  last  came  to  a  stand  in  front  of  a  small,  two-, 
storied  house,  and  said : 

"  Here  ;  go  to  the  right." 

I  mounted  the  stoop,  entered  the  hall,  and  knocked  at  the  first  low 
door  on  the  right.  It  creaked  on  its  rusty  hinges,  and  I  saw  before 
me  a  stout  old  woman,  in  a  cinnamon-colored  kassawoika,  lined  with 
rabbit-skins,  and  with  a  party-colored  kerchief  about  her  head. 

"Mastridia  Karpoivna  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I,  myself,  am  she,"  answered  the  old  woman,  with  a  shrill  voice. 
"  Come  in,  pray.     Will  you  please  take  a  seat  ?  " 

The  room  into  which  the  old  woman  led  me  was  stuffed  50  full  of 
all  kinds  of  rubbish,  rags,  cushions,  feather  beds,  and  sacks,  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  turn  round.  The  sunlight  could  hardly 
make  its  way  through  two  little  dustcovered  windows.  In  one  corner, 
behind  a  heap  of  baskets,  piled  upside  down  on  one  another,  some- 
thing was  whimpering  and  groaning.  What  this  something  might  be, 
it  was  impossible  to  determine.  It  might  be  a  sick  child  or  perhaps 
a  young  dog.  I  seated  myself  on  a  chair,  and  the  old  woman  took 
her  position  upright  in  front  of  me.  Her  face  was  yellow,  half-trans- 
parent, like  wax,  the  lips  pressed  so  closely  together  that,  they  formed 
only  a  diagonal  line  across  a  host  of  wrinkles ;  a  mop  of  white  hair 
bristled  out  from  under  the  headkerchief,  but  the  inflamed  gray  eyes, 
under  their  projecting  brows,  looked  penetrating  and  cunning,  and  the 
sharp-pointed  nose  stood  out  like  a  bodkin,  and  sniffed  in  the  air  as 
though  it  would  say,  "  Aha,  what  a  clever  rogue  am  I !  " 

"  H'm,  you  understand  very  well  what  you  are  about,  my  lady," 
said  I,  to  myself. 

In  addition,  she  smelled  of  brandy. 

I  declared  the  object  of  my  visit,  which,  in  fact,  as  I  remarked, 
must  already  be  known  to  her.  She  listened  to  me,  all  the  while 
blinking  rapidly  with  her  eyes,  and  her  nose  growing  every  moment 
more  pointed  and  prominent,  as  though  it  were  seeking  to  pick  up 
something. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  said,  at  length.  "  Ardalion  Matwe'itsch  has  told 
us  about  your  needing  my  son's  art ;  only  we  are  in  doubt,  sir — " 

"  Wherefore  ?  "  I  interrupted  her.  "  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you 
can  rest  entirely  at  ease.     I  am  no  informer." 

"  Ah,  heavenly  Father,"  rejoined  the  old  woman,  quickly,  "  what 
an  idea!  How  should  we  dare  to  think  such  a  thing  of  your  excel- 
lency, and  on  what  ground  should  any  one  inform  agninst  us  ?  Do  we 
do  any  thing  wrong  ?  No,  my  dear  gentleman,  my  son  is  not  the  per- 
son to  have  to  do  with  any  /jing  improper,  or  take  part  in  any  witch- 
craft. God  and  the  most  holy  Mother  of  God  forbid  ! "  And  the  old 
woman  crossed  herself  thrice.  "  Through  the  whole  province  he  is 
the  first  in  fasting  and  prayer ;  the  very  first,  dear  gentleman,  your 
excellency.  ■  But  that  is  right.  Very  great  grace  has  been  bestowed 
upon  him.  AVhat  ?  It  is  not  a  thing  of  his  own  doing.  No,  my 
dove,  it  comes  from  above ! "  '  " 

"  Are  we  agreed,  then  ?  "  I  asked.     "  When  can  I  see  your  son  ?  " 
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The  old  lady  laid  her  hand  on  her  cheek.  "  Ah,  dear  sir,  dear  sir, 
we  are  in  doubt — " 

"  Allow  me,  Mastridia  Karpowna,  to  hand  you  this,"  I  interrupted, 
and  gave  her  a  fifteen-ruble  note. 

The  old  woman  seized  it  at  once  with  her  swollen,  crooked  fingers, 
which  reminded  one  of  the  fleshy  claws  of  an  owl,  stuck  it  into  the 
sleeve  of  her  dress,  considered  a  few  moments,  and  then,  as  if  she 
had  taken  a  resolution,  smote  her  hips  with  the  palms  of  both 
hands.  - 

"  Come  here  this  evening  at  eight  o'clock,"  said  she,  not  in  her 
usual,  but  in  a  more  solemn  and  subdued  tone ;  "  but  not  into  this 
room.  Go  straight  up  into  the  second  story,  and  you  will  find  a  door 
on  the  left.  Open  this  door,  and  then,  your  excellency,  you  will  enter 
an  empty  room,  and  in  this  room  you  will  see  a  chair.  Seat  yourself 
on  the  chair,  and  wait,  and,  whatever  you  may  see,  speak  not  a  word, 
and  do  nothing.  Above  all  things,  do  not  speak  to  my  son,  for  he  is 
still  young,  and  has  the  falling-sickness  ;  he  is  easily  frightened.  He 
begins  to  tremble — to  tremble,  just  like  a  chicken.  It  is  sad,  very 
sad ! " 

I  looked  at  Mastridia.  "  You  say  he  is  young,  but  if  he  is  your 
son — " 

"  In  the  spirit,  father  dear,  in  the  spirit.  I  have  many  orphans 
with  me,"  she  added,  while  she  made  a  motion  with  her  head  toward 
the  corner,  whence  proceeded  the  wailing  sounds  which  I  had  heard. 
"  0  good  Lord,  holy  Mother  of  God  !  And  you,  dear  father,  your  ex- 
cellency, before  you  come  here,  have  the  goodness  to  think  over  which 
one  of  your  deceased  relatives  or  friends — may  Heaven  be  their  lot ! — 
you  wish  to  see.  Go  over  all  your  friends,  and  when  you  have  chosen 
one,  keep  him  inmind^keep  him  there  until  my  son  comes." 

"  And  shall  I  not  tell  your  son  whom  I — " 

"  No,  no !  father  dear,  not  a  single  word.  He  himself  reads  in 
your  thoughts  what  he  needs — and  do  you  only  keep  your  friend  well 
in  mind ;  and  after  dinner  drink  two  or  three  glasses  of  wine.  Wine 
never  does  hurt."  The  old  creature  laughed,  licked  her  lips  with  her 
tongue,  passed  her  hand  over  her  mouth — and  sighed. 

"  At  half-past  seven,  then  ?  "  I  asked,  rising  from  my  chair. 

"At  half-past  feven,  fiithor  dear,  your  excellency." 

I  took  leave  of  the  dame,  and  returned  to  the  hotel.  I  had  no 
doubt  t!«at  I  was  to  be  imposed  upon,  but  in  what  way  ? — that  ex- 
cited my  curiosity.  With  Ardalion  I  interchanged  but  two  or  three 
words  at  most.  "  Has  she  agreed  ?  "  he  asked  me,  contracting  his 
brows ;  and,  upon  my  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  cried,  "  that  woman 
is  a  prime-minister  !  " 

According  to  the  prime-minister's  advice,  I  set  myself  at  work,  to 
go  through  the  list  of  my  departed  friends.  After  wavering  for  some 
time,  I  at  last  fixed  upon  an  old  man  long  deceased,  a  Frenchman,  who 
had  once  been  a  teacher  of  mine.  I  did  not  select  this  particular  in- 
dividual, because  I  had  ever  been  especially  drawn  toward  him  ;  but 
his  whole  figure  and  appearance  were  so  original,  so  little  like  those 
one  sees  nowadays,  that  it  seemed  to  me  quite  impossible  to  imitate 
without  having  seen  them.  He  had  an  immense  head,  thick  white 
hair,  combed  back,  heavy  black  brows,  a  hawk  nose,  and  two  great 
purple  warts  on  the  middle  of  his  forehead.  He  used  to  wear  a  green 
dress-coat  with  smooth  brass  buttons,  a  waistcoat  with  standing  collar, 
a  frill,  and  ruffles  at  his  waists. 

"  If  he  can  show  me  my  old  Dessere,"  thought  I,  "  I  shall  have  to 
confess  that  he  is  a  sorcerer." 

After  dinner,  I  drank,  as  the  old  woman  had  recommended,  a  bottle 
of  Lafitte,  the  very  first  quality — according  to  Ardalion — but  with  a 
strong  taste  of  burnt  cork,  and  a  thick  residuum  of  logwood  at  the 
bottom  of  every  glass. 

Exactly  at  half-past  seven  I  found  myself  in  front  of  the  house  in 
which  I  had  conversed  with  the  worthy  Mastridia  Karpowna.  All  the 
window-shutters  were  closed,  but  the  door  stood  open.  I  entered  the 
house,  stumbled  up  a  crazy  flight  of  stairs  into  the  second  story, 
and  opened  the  door  on  the  left.  I  found  myself,  as  the  old  woman 
had  told  me  beforehand,  in  an  entirely  empty  room  of  some  size ;  a 
tallow  candle,  placed  on  the  window-seat,  shed  a  dim  light ;  against 
the  wall,  opposite  to  the  door,  stood  a  cane  chair.  I  trimmed  the  can- 
dle, which  had  acquired  a  huge  snuff,  took  my  place  on  the  chair, 
and  began  to  wait. 

The  first  ten  minutes  passed  pretty  quickly.  In  the  room  itself, 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  which  could  rivet  my  attention,  but,  while 
I  listened  for  every  noise,  I  kept  keen  watch  on  the  closed  door.     The 


first  ten  minutes  were  followed  by  many  more  ;  half  an  hour  passed — 
three-quarters — if  something  only  would  have  moved — but  not  a 
sound  !  I  coughed  two  or  three  times  to  give  a  sign  of  my  presence, 
I  began  to  grow  tired,  to  be  vexed.  I  certainly  had  not  expected  to  be 
imposed  upon  in  such  a  way.  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  rising,  to 
take  the  light  and  go  down-stairs — I  looked  away  for  a  moment.     The 

Kick  again  had  a  huge  snuff.  When  I  turned  my  eyes  from  the  win- 
ow  to  the  door  I  started  involuntarily.  Leaning  against  the  door 
itself  stood  a  man.  He  had  entered  so  adroitly,  that  I  had  heard 
nothing. 

He  wore  a  simple  bluejacket,  was  of  middle  height,  and  toler- 
ably stout.  With  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  his  head  bent 
down,  he  stared  at  me.  By  the  dim  light  of  the  candle,  I  could  not 
well  distinguish  his  features — I  made  out  only  a  huge  mane  of  hair 
falling  dishevelled  over  the  forehead  ;  thick,  distorted  lips,  and  pale 
eyes.  I  was  about  to  speak  to  him,  but  remembered  Mastridia's  in- 
junction, and  bit  my  lips.  Meanwhile  the  man  kept  his  eyes  fastened 
on  me,  and  I  in  like  manner  stared  at  him.  Presently  I  felt  something 
like  fear  creeping  over  me,  and  began,  as  if  on  command,  to  think 
vividly  of  my  old  teacher.  The  man  kept  his  place  at  the  door,  and 
breathed  with  effort,  as  if  he  were  ascending  a  mountain,  or  carrying 
a  burden  ;  his  eyes  seemed  to  open  wider,  to  approach  me,  and  a 
feeling  of  awe  took  possession  of  me,  under  this  steady,  staring, 
threatening  gaze.  From  time  to  time  his  eyes  flamed  up  with  a  ghast- 
ly internal  fire,  such  a  fire  as  I  have  seen  in  hounds  when  they  caught 
sight  of  the  hare.  And  like  the  hound  this  being  followed  me  with 
this  same  look  whenever  I  "  doubled,"  that  is,  tried  to  suddenly  turn 
away  my  eyes. 

So  passed — I  know  not  how  long  a  time — it  might  have  been  a 
minute,  it  might  have  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  stared  at  me 
all  the  while  ;  I  experienced  meantime  a  certain  feehng  of  discomfort 
and  alarm,  and  kept  thinking  of  my  friend  the  Frenchman.  Twice  I 
tried  to  say  to  myself,  "  What  nonsense  this  is — what  a  farce ! "  tried 
to  smile,  to  shrug  my  shoulders — in  vain  !  Every  resolve  instantly 
froze  in  me — I  know  of  no  other  word  to  use.  I  must  confess  that  a 
kind  of  numbness  gained  the  mastery  over  me.  Suddenly  I  noticed 
that  he  had  already  moved  away  from  the  door,  and  stood  one  or 
two  paces  nearer  to  me  :  then  he  hopped  a  little  with  both  feet  at 
once,  and  stood  still  nearer— then  once  more,  and  his  threatening 
eyes  were  glued,  staring  on  my  whole  face  ;  the  hands  still  remained 
behind  his  back,  and  the  broad  chest  heaved  with  labored  breathing. 
These  leaps  seemed  ludicrous  to  me,  but  yet  I  shuddered,  and  sud- 
denly a  kind  of  sleepiness  began  to  overpower  me.  My  eyelids  were 
glued  together.  The  figure,  with  its  mane  of  hair  and  colorless  eyes, 
in  the  blue  jacket,  grew  into  two  before  me — suddenly  vanished  en- 
tirely. I  roused  myself  with  an  effort.  He  stood  again  between  the 
door  and  me,  but  already  much  nearer.  Then  he  vanished  again,  as 
if  a  cloud  had  passed  over  him — appeared  again — vanished,  and  again 
appeared,  and  each  time  nearer  and  nearer.  Already  I  seemed  to  feel 
his  heavy,  panting  breath  upon  my  face,  again  the  cloud  enveloped 
him,  when  suddenly  from  out  of  this  cloud,  beginning  with  the  white 
bristling  hair,  rose  into  view  the  head — of  the  old  Dessere  !  Yes,  those 
are  his  warts,  the  thick  black  brows,  the  hawk's-nose,  the  green 
dress-coat,  too,  with  its  brass  buttons,  and  the  striped  vest  and  frill ! 
I  cried  out,  I  started  up — the  old  man  vanished,  and  in  his  place  I  saw 
again  the  figure  in  the  blue  jacket.  It  tottered  to  the  wall,  leaned 
against  it  with  head  and  both  hands,  and,  heaving  and  panting  like 
an  overdriven  horse,  uttered  with  a  hoarse  cry,  the  words  "  Tea ! 
tea ! "  Mastridia  instantly  appeared,  rushed  to  him,  and,  crying  "  Was- 
sinka,  Wassinka  ! "  wiped  aWay  the  sweat,  which  streamed  down  from 
his  hair  and  over  his  face.  I  moved  as  if  to  approach  him,  but  she 
cried  out  in  so  earnest,  so  disti'essing  a  tone,  "  Your  excellency ! 
gracious  father,  do  not  make  mischief  here  ;  go  out,  for  Christ's  sake,  g(^ 
out ! "  that  I  obeyed.  She  turned  again  to  her  son.  "  Child,  my 
little  dove,  my  sole  support,"  she  said,  soothing  him.  "  You  shall 
have  some  tea  at  once,  at  once. — And  do  you,  too,  father  dear,"  she 
called  after  me,  "  drink  a  little  cup  of  tea  immediately  you  reach 
home!" 

When  I  reached  my  hotel,  I  obeyed  Mastridia,  'and  ordered  tea  to 
be  brought  me.     I  felt  wearied,  nay,  even  weak  and  exhausted. 

'.'  Well !  "  asked  Ardalion,  "  were  you  there  ?     Have  you  seen  ?  " 

"  He  did  actually  show  me  something  which,  I  must  eonfess,  I  did 
not  expect,"  I  answered. 

"  A  man  of  great  wisdom  ! "  observed  Ardalion,  as  he  bore  away 
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the  "  samowar.^^     "  Especially  among  the  merchants  he  is  held  in  the 
hi — ighest  respect ! " 

After  I  had  retired  to  bed,  and  thought  over  the  scene  in  which  I 
had  just  been  an  actor,  I  believed  at  length  that  I  had  found  an  ex- 
planation. This  man  undoubtedly  possessed  considerable  power  of 
animal  magnetism.  By  working  on  my  nerves — in  a  manner  certainly 
incomprehensible  to  me— he  had  called  up  before  my  mind  the  image 
of  the  old  friend  of  whom  I  was  thinking,  so  clearly,  so  distinctly, 
that  at  last  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  saw  him  before  my  bodily  eyes. 
Still,  the  power  which  is  capable  of  producing  such  effects  must  always 
remain  something  both  astonishing  and  mysterious.  "  Whatever  one 
may  say,"  thought  I,  "I  have  actually  seen  my  deceased  teacher  with 
my  eyes !  " 

On  the  following  day  took  place  the  ball  at  the  assembly-rooms. 
Sophia's  father  came  to  see  me,  and  reminded  me  of  the  engagement 
which  I  had  made  with  his  daughter.  By  ten  o'clock  that  evening, 
I  was  standing  with  her  in  the  middle  of  a  hall  lighted  by  a  quantity 
of  brass  lamps,  and  applied  myself  to  the  task  of  going  through  the 
simple  steps  of  a  French  quadrille,  to  the  discordant  accompaniment 
of  a  military  orchestra.  The  hall  was  well  filled  ;  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  ladies,  and  very  pretty  ones,  too,  were  present,  but  the 
palm  from  among  them  all  would  certainly  have  been  borne  away  by 
my  partner,  had  it  not  been  for  her  peculiar  mode  of  looking  at  you — 
timid,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  almost  wild.  Her  figure  was  fine,  and 
every  movement  graceful,  though  somewhat  shy  and  hesitating.  When 
she  danced,  her  form  bent  back  a  little,  and  the  slender  neck  inclined 
over  the  right  shoulder,  as  though  she  would  hold  herself  as  far  as 
possible  from  her  partner — it  was  impossible  to  imagine  a  more 
charming  picture  of  youth  and  purity.  She  was  dressed  entirely  in 
white,  with  a  little  cross  of  turquoise  fastened  by  a  narrow  baud 
of  black  velvet  about  her  neck. 

I  asked  her  hand  for  a  mazourka,  and  exerted  myself  to  make  her 
talk.  She  answered,  however,  in  monosyllables,  and  with  reluctance, 
but  listened  attentively  with  the  same  expression  of  thoughtful  aston- 
ishment, which  had  so  struck  me  on  our  first  meeting.  Not  a  shadow 
of  coquetry  in  one  of  her  age,  with  so  attractive  a  person ;  the  absence 
of  any  thing  like  a  smile  ;  and  those  eyes,  always  fixed  full  and  stead- 
ily upon  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  she  was  speaking — those  eyes, 
which  all  the  while  seemed  to  see  some  distant  object — what  a  strange 
being ! 

When  at  last  I  had  begun  to  despair  of  finding  any  thing  to  ex- 
cite her  interest,  it  occurred  to  me  to  relate  my  yesterday's  experience. 

She  listened  attentively  to  the  end  with  evident  curiosity,  but,  what 
I  had  not  expected,  was  not  astonished  at  my  story,  and  only  asked, 
"  Was  his  name  not  Wassili  ?  "  I  remembered  that  the  old  woman 
had  called  him  "  Wassinka,"  the  familiar  diminutive  of  Wassili. 

"Tes,  his  name  is  Wassili,"  I  answered  ;.  "perhaps  you  know 
him-?  " 

"  There  is  a  pious  man  here  who  is  called  Wassili,"  she  said ;  "  I 
was  thinking  whether  it  might  be  he." 

"  Piety  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,"  I  remarked.  "  It  is  sim- 
ply the  effect  of  magnetism — a  very  interesting  study  for  men  of  sci- 
ence and  natural  philosophers."  I  explained  to  her,  at  some  length, 
my  views  respecting  this  peculiar  power,  which  is  called  magnetism,  of 
the  possibility  of  the  will  of  one  man  being  subjected  to  the  will  of 
another,  etc.  My  explanations,  however — somewhat  confused,  it  must 
be  owned — made  apparently  no  impression.  Sophia  listened,  her 
hand,  in  which  her  fan  lay  motionless — for  she  did  not  play  with  it  or 
move  even  a  finger — crossed  in  her  lap,  and  I  felt  that  my  words 
recoiled  from  her  as  from  a  marble  statue.  She  understood  them, 
but  she  had  her  own  convictions,  which  were  not  to  be  shaken  or 
eradicated. 

"  Ton  do  not  believe  in  wonders,  then  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Certainly  I  believe  in  them,"  she  said,  quietly ;  "  how  could  it  be 
possible  not  to  believe  in  them  ?  Is  it  not  said  in  the  Gospels,  '  he 
who  has  faith  even  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  can  move  mountains  ? ' 
One  only  needs  to  have  faith — then  there  are  wonders." 

"  There  seems  to  be  but  little  faith,  then,  nowadays,"  I  rejoined, 
"  for  one  hears  nothing  of  wonders." 

"And  yet  they  do  happen — you  yourself  are  a  witness.  No, 
faith  is  not  altogether  dead  in  our  tunes,  but  the  foundation  of 
faith—" 

"  The  foundation  of  all  wisdom— is  the  fear  of  the  Lord,"  I  inter- 
rupted. 


"  The  foundation  of  faith,"  continued  Sophia,  not  in  the  least  em- 
barrassed, "  is  self-denial,  humiUation." 

"  Even  humiliation  ?  "  I  asked. 
•      "  Tes,  man's  pride,  man's  arrogance,  tlfet  is  what  must  be  rooted 
out  to  the  very  last  trace.     You  spoke  of  the  will — that  must  be  com- 
pletely broken." 

My  eye  involuntarily  scanned  the  figure  of  the  young  girl,  who 
gave  utterance  to  such  sentiments  as  t'nese.  "  This  child  is  not  jest- 
ing," I  thought  to  myself. 

"  Have  you  tried  to  do  this  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Every  one  is  bound  to  do  that  which  seems  to  him  the  truth,"  she 
answered,  in  a  tone  which  was  somewhat  dogmatical. 

"  Allow  me  to  ask,"  I  began  again ,  after  a  short  pause,  "  do  you 
then  believe  in  the  possibility  of  calUng  up  the  dead  ?  " 

Sophia  gently  shook  her  head.     _"  There  are  no  dead." 
.    "  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  There  are  no  dead  souls ;  they  are  immortal,  and  can  always  ap- 
pear wherever  they  wish.     They  are  about  us  all  the  time." 

"  What  ?  Do  you  believe,  for  example,  that  there  is  an  immortal 
soul  now  hovering  about  that  garrison  major  there,  with  the  red 
nose  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  The  light  of  the  sun  falls  even  on  him,  and  his  nosei 
And  is  not  the  light  of  the  sun  from  God  ?  And,  after  all,  what  i» 
mere  outward  appearance  ?  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure — one 
needs  only  to  find  a  teacher — a  guide  !  " 

I  confess  such  a  conversation  as  this  in  a  ballroom  seemed  to  me 
almost  too  eccentric,  and  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  my  partner's  in- 
vitation to  a  figure  of  the  mazourka,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  our 
quasi-theological  discussion. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  I  led  Mademoiselle  Sophia  to  her  father. 

Two  days  afterward,  I  left  the  town  of  0 ,  and  the  image  of  the 

maiden,  with  the  childish  face,  and  the  inscrutable — almost  stony 
soul — was  soon  effaced  from  my  memory. 

n. 

Two  years  passed,  and  this  image  was  destined  again  to  rise  before 
my  mind's  eye.  I  was  conversing  with  one  of  my  colleagues,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  South  of  Bussia.     He  had  passed 

some  time  in  0 ,  a,nd  told  me  some  of  the  gossip  about  the  people 

there. 

^'Apropos!"  he  exclaimed,  "you  used  to  know  Mr.  B very 

weU  ?  " 

(That  was  my  friend,  the  father  of  Sophia.)  „  . 

"  Oh  yes  !  I  was  acquainted  with  him."  ;  ..-.  ■-  -<^  • 

"  And  his  daughter,  Sophia  ?  "  •'..;; 

"  I  saw  her  once  or  twice;"  '- 

"  Only  to  think !  she  has  eloped ! " 
.  "What?" 

"  Tes,  indeed.  Three  months  ago,  she  disappeared,  without  leav- 
ing a  single  trace.  And  the  strange  part  of  the  matter  is,  that  no  one 
can  say  with  whom.     Can  you  imagine  ?     Not  an  idea,  not  the  faintest 

suspicion  !     She  had  refused  all  suitors.     B is  rich,  you  know,  and 

she  his  heiress.  She  always  conducted  herself  in  the  most  proper 
manner.     Ah,  these  quiet,  pious  people ! — The  scandal  is  immense — 

B is  m  despair — and  what  possible  reason  could  she  have  for 

running  away  ?  Her  father  indulged  her  in  every  thing.  What  ia 
most  incomprehensible,  however,  is  that  not  one  of  the  Lovelaces  in 
the  province  is  missing  ! " 

"  And  they  have  not  yet  found  her  ? " 

"  I  tell  you  she  has  vanished,  Uke  a  drop  of  water  in  the  sea. 
There  is  one  rich  bride  the  less  in  the  world — that  is  unpleasant ! " 

This  piece  of  news  caused  me  the  greatest  astonishment.  It  did 
not  agree  in  the  least  with  my  recollection  of  Sophia  B .  Won- 
ders, however,  will  never  cease. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  my  fate  again  carried  me  on  ofiicial 

business  into  the  province  which  adjoins  that  of  0 .    The  weather 

was_  rainy  and  cold.  The  wearied  post-horses  could  hardly  drag  my 
light  iarantass  through  the  deep  black  mud  of  the  highway.  I  re- 
member that  one  day  was  especially  unlucky.  Three  times  did  I  find 
myself  fast  in  the  mud  up  to  the  axles.  The  postilion  urged  his 
horses  unceasingly  out  of  one  rut  into  another,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
In  a  word,  by  evening  I  was  so  exhausted  that,  at  the  first  halting- 
place  we  came  to,  I  resolved  to  spend  the  night  in  the  tavern.  I  was 
shown  to  a  room  with  a  broken-down  wooden  sofa,  uncarpeted  floor 
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of  Tvarped  planks,  and  tattered  hangings  on  the  walls.  There  was  a 
strong  smell  of  l-waqs  (a  kind  of  beer),  matting,  onions,  and  turpen- 
tine, combined,  and  the  flies  covered  every  thing  in  swarms.  But 
there  w.is  at  Ica.'Jt  shclti'r  ffcm  the  storm,  and  the  rain  which  had 
•  been  pouring  down  for  full  four-and-twcnty  hours.  I  ordered  the 
samowar  to  be  brought,  and,  seating  myself  on  the  rickety  sofa,  aban- 
doned myself  to  the  luxury  of  meditation  upon  the  pleasures  of  trav- 
elling in  Russia. 

My  reflections  were  interrupted  by  a  great  din,  which  proceeded 
from  the  common  reception-room,  from  which  my  apartment  was  sep- 
arated only  by  a  thin  partition. 

This  noise  was  accompanied,  from  time  to  time,  by  a  clinking 
sound  which  seemed  to  be  made  by  the  rattling  of  a, chain.  Sud- 
denly, a  harsh  man's  voice  cried :  "  God  bless  all  who  are  in  this 
house.  God  bless  all— God  bless  all ! "  repeated  the  voice,  lengthen- 
ing out  the  last  syllable  of  each  word  excessively,  and  in  a  most 
peculiar  maimer.  Then  followed  a  loud  sigh,  and  a  heavy  body  fell 
on  one  of  the  benches  with  the  same  rattling  sound. 

"  Akulina !  Handmaid  of  the  Lord,  come  hither  ! "  again  said  the 
voice.  "See!  how  bare,  how  spent — ha-ha-ha ! , phew  ! — 0  Lord!  0 
Lord !  0  Lord !  "  intoned  the  voice,  like  the  precentor  of  a  choir. 
"  0  Lord  !  King  of  my  life,  look  upon  my  misery — oh — o-o-oh  !  And 
upon  this  house,  blessing  in  the  seventh  hour!  " 

"  Who  is  that  ?  "  I  asked  of  the  hostess,  who  came  into  my  room 
with  the  samowar. 

"  That,  dear  sir,"  answered  she,  in  a  hasty  whisper,  "  is  a  lurodiwi,* 
a  man  of  God.  He  has  only  recently  appeared  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  now  does  us  the  honor  to  enter  our  poor  dwelling.  In  such  a 
Btorm,  too !  And  you  should  only  see  the  chains  he  wears — it  is 
frightful ! " 

"  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  ! — the  blessing  of  the  Lord  !  "  droned 
tbe  voice  again,  "  Akulina,  oh  Akulina  !  And  where  is  our  Para- 
dise ?  Our  glorious  Paradise  ? — Paradise — Paradise — and  to  this 
louse — from  this  time  henceforth  be  great  joy — o-o-oh!"  Then  fol- 
lowed some  unintelligible  mutterings — and  suddenly,  after  a  long 
yawn,  another  hoarse  laugh. 

"  Oh  that  Stepanytsch  were  only  here — what  a  misfortune !  "  said 
Ihe  hostess,  who  had  remained  standing  at  the  door,  with  every  sign 
of  the  closest  attention.  "  He  will  say  some  saving  word,  and  I,  poor 
■woman  that  I  am,  cannot  understand !  "  and  she  hastily  left  the  room. 

There  was  in  the  partition  a  long  crack,  to  which  I  applied  my 
eye.  The  "  holy  man  "  sat  upon  the  bench  with  his  back  toward  me. 
I  could  see  only  his  shaggy  head,  as  big  as  a  beer-tub,  and  a  broad 
hunched  back,  under  the  wet  rags  in  which  he  was  clad.  Before 
him,  on  the  naked  ground,  kneeled  a  delicate  woman,  in  an  old  cloak, 
hkewise  dripping  with  wet,  and  with  a  dark  kerchief  on  her  head, 
drawn  down  almost  over  her  eyes.  She  was  striving  to  pull  ofi'  the 
boot  from  one  of  the  holy  man's  feet,  but  her  fingers  slipped  on  the 
dirty,  greasy  leather.  The  landlady  stood  with  her  hands  crossed 
upon  her  breast,  and  gazed  reverently  upon  the  man  of  God.  He 
continued  all  the  while  his  unintelligible  mutterings. 

At  last,  the  woman  in  the  cloak  succeeded  in  drawing  off'  the 
boot,  almost  falling  over  backward  as  she  did  so,  but  picked  herself 
up,  and  began  to  unwind  the  rags  in  which  the  saint's  foot  was 
wrapped.     Upon  the  instep  appeared  a  wound — I  turned  away. 

"  Will  you  not  have  a  nice  eup  of  tea,  friend  ?  "  humbly  asked  the 
hostess. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of?"  rejoined  the  holy  man.  "Pam- 
pering the  sinful  body  ? — oh-o-oh !  Break  all  the  bones  in  it,  and 
then — tea  !  Alas  !  worthy  mother,  Satan  is  strong  in  us — hunger, 
cold,  the  floodgates  of  heaven — the  streaming  rain  falls  on  him,  and 
yet  harms  him  not — he  still  lives !  Think  of  the  day  of  intercession 
of  the  Mother  of  God  !     Thou  shall  have,  thou  shall  have  much ! " 

The  hostess  uttered  a  low  cry  of  admiration. 

"  The  old  enemy,  strong  as  adamant,  as  adamant,  the  demon,  the 
evil  one— the  evil— e-v-il  o-ne  ! "  the  man  kept  repeating,  and  gnash- 
ing his  teeth.     "  The  old  serpent — serpent — but  the  Lord  will  arise  ! 

♦  By  the  name  "lurodiwi  "  are  desii^ated  in  HasBia  certain  fanatics,  who, 
Jike  the  Euhtcrn  SautonB,  or  the  ludiun  Fakirs,  despiBC  the  amenities  of  life, 
and  roam  about  throu;;h  the  coimtry.  The  people  regard  them  with  pious 
awe,  treat  them  with  the  jxrwitcst  respect,  look  upon  tlicir  cntniuce  into  a 
faonee  aa  a  sign  of  good  fortune,  and  aeck  to  interpret  the  utterly  seneelees 
ramblings  and  exclumatloQB  of  these  imhocilcs  aa  divine  revelations  and 
prophecies. 
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The  Lord  will  arise,  and  His  enemies  will  be  scattered !  I  will  sum- 
mon all  the  dead  !  I  will  go  forth  and  smile  His  enemies !  Ha-ha-ha ! " 

"  Have  you  not  some  oil  ?  "  asked  the  woman  in  a  scarcely  audible 
'  Toice.  "  Give  me  a  little  to  put  upon  the  wound — clean  bandages  I 
have  myself." 

Again  I  looked  through  the  crevice.  The  woman  in  the  cloak  was 
still  busied  with  the  saint's  wounded  fool.  I  thought  of  Mary  Mag- 
da^ne. 

"  Right  away,  right  away,  my  dearest,"  said  the  hostess,  and,  ha,s- 
tening  into  my  apartment,  she  took  a  spoonful  of  ojl  from  the  lamp 
before  the  image  of  the  holy  Virgin. 

"  Who  is  it  that  takes  care  of  him  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  We  do  not  know,  dear  father,  who  she  is.  She,  too,  is  on  the 
way  of  salvation ;  perhaps  she  is  atoning  for  her  sins.  But  what  a 
godly  man  he  is  !  " 

"  Akulina,  dear,  my  child,  my  dear  daughter,"  said  the  holy  man, 
and  suddenly  he  began  to  sob. 

The  woman,  who  still  was  on  her  knees  before  him,  raised  her 
eyes — good  Heavens!  where  had  I  sfien  those  eyes? 

The  hostess  came  back  to  her  with  the  spoonful  of  oil.  She 
finished  her  ministrations,  and,  rising  from  the  ground,  asked  whether 
they  could  not  have  a  clean  room,  and  some  hay.  "  Wassili  Nikititsch 
loves  to  sleep  on  the  hay,"  she  added. 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  answered  the  hostess.  "  Pray  be  so  good, 
my  dear,  be  so  good  as  to  dry  yourself,  and  take  -some  rest."  He 
groaned,  rose  slowly  from  the  bench,  his  chains  rattled  again,  and 
turning  his  face  toward  me,  as  he  looked  apparently  for  a  crucifix  or 
image  of  the  Virgin,  he  began  to  make  great  signs  of  the  cross  in 
the  air. 

I  recognized  him  instantly.  It  was  the  same  Wassili,  who  once 
had  shown  me  the  image  of  my  deceased  teacher. 

His  features  had  altered  very  little,  had  only  become  still  more 
uncommon,  more  repulsive.  The  lower  part  of  his  face  was  overgrown 
by  a  bristly  beard.  Ragged,  dirty,  wild — he  inspired  me  with  more 
aversion  than  fear.  He  ceased  crossing  himself,  but  his  vacant  look 
continued  to  wander  over  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  room  as  if  he  ex- 
pected something. 

Suddenly  he  raised  his  head,  and  turned  round — his  feet  stumbled, 
he  tottered.  His  companion  sprang  to  his  side  at  once,  and  seized 
him  under  the  arm.  To  judge  by  her  voice  and  figure,  she  seemed 
still  a  young  woman.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  see  any  thing  of 
her  face. 

"  Akulinchen — friend  !  "  said  the  holy  man  once  more,  with  a 
trembling  voice ;  and  then  opening  his  mouth  wide,  and  smiting  hia 
breast  with  his  fist,  he  uttered  a  deep  groan.  In  a  few  moments  both 
had  left  the  room. 

I  returned  again  to  the  sofa,  and  thought  long  of  what  I  had  seen. 
My  friend  the  magnclizer  had  become  then  completely  metamorphosed 
into  a  lurodiwi.  The  magical  power,  which  it  certainly  could  not  be 
denied  he  possessed,  had  brought  him  at  last  to  this. 

On  the  following  morning  I  prepared  to  start  again.  The  rain  still 
poured  as  it  had  done  the  day  before,  but  I  could  tarry  no  longer 
Upon  the  countenance  of  my  servant,  when  he  brought  me  water  for 
washing,  I  perceived  a  peculiar  smile  of  suppressed  irony.  I  well  un- 
derstood this  smile.  It  meant  that  my  attendant  had  just  learned 
something  equivocal,  or  even  especially  scandalous  with  respect  to  the 
"  gentry."     He  evidently  burned  with  impatience  to  impart  it  to  me. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  "  I  asked  at  length. 

"  Have  you  been  pleased  to  see  the  lurodiwi  yesterday  ?  "  the  fel- 
low immediately  began. 

"  Yes,  I  6aw_  him — what  then  ?  " 

"  Did  you  also  notice  his  companion  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  She  is  a  young  lady — of  good  family." 

"  What  ?  " 

"  I  am  telling  you  the  truth.     Merchants  from  0 have  passed 

through  here.  They  recognized  her — even  mentioned  her  name — but 
I  have  forgotten  it." 

It  was  as  if  a  flash  of  lightning  had  made  every  thing  clear  to  me. 
"  Is  the  holy  man  yet  here — or  has  he  already  gone  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  He  has  not  yet  gone,  I  think.  Not  long  ago  he  was  sitting  in  the 
gateway,  and  was  acting  in  such  a  marvellous  manner,  that  the  people 
were  at  a  loss  to  understand  it  at  all.  As  the  hound  grows  fat,  he 
gets  bold,  you  know,  and,  besides,  he  finds  his  advantage  in  it." 
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My  attendant  belonged  to  the  same  category  of  polished  servants  ■ 
as  Ardalion. 

"  And  is  the  young  lady  with  him  %  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  is  always  with  him." 

I  stepped  out  upon  the  porch,  and  perceived  the  demented  man 
seated  on  a  bench  in  the  gateway.  Supporting  himself  with  both 
hands  on  the  bench,  he  was  rolling  his  head,  bowed  down  upon  his 
breast,  from  side  to  side,  just  like  a  wild  beast  in  a  cage.  Thick  locks 
of  crisp,  curling  hair  covered  his  eyes,  and  waved  to  and  fro  as  he 
moved  his  head,  as  did  also  his  hanging  lips.  From  the  latter  pro- 
ceeded a  strange,  hardly  human,  muttering  sound.  His  companion 
had  just  washed  herself  in  a  bucket,  which  hung  from  a  pole,  and, 
without  having  yet  replaced  the  kerchief  about  her  head,  was  walking 
back  toward  the  gate,  upon  the  narrow  plank  which  had  been  laid 
across  the  dark  puddles  of  the  dirty  court-yard.  I  looked  at  her  head, 
now  entirely  uncovered,  and  involuntarily  clapped  my  hands  with 
astonishment.     Sophia  B was  before  me  ! 

She  turned  quickly,  and  fixed  her  blue  eyes,  motionless  as  ever, 
upon  me.  She  was  very  much  emaciated.  Her  complexion  was  coarse 
and  sunburned,  the  nose  more  pointed,  and  the  lips  more  sharply  cut. 
But  she  had  not  grown  ugly,  and  with  her  former  meditative,  aston- 
ished expression  was  combined  another,  a  more  decided,  almost  bold, 
at  the  same  time  concentrated  and  inspired  expression.  There  re- 
mained no  longer  a  trace  of  any  thing  infantile  in  her  face. 

I  approached  her.  "  Sophia,  Sophia  Waldimirowna,"  I  cried,  "  can 
it  be  you — in  this  dress — in  this  company  ?  " 

She  started  and  trembled ;  gazed  still  more  fixedly  at  me,  as  if  she 
wished  to  make  out  who  was  speaking  to  her ;  then,  without  answering 
a  word,  rushed  to  her  companion. 

" Akulinchen,"  stammered  the  latter,  with  a  heavy  sigh — "our 
sins — sins — " 

"  Wassili  Nikititsch,  we  must  go  at  once — do  you  hear,  at  once,  at 
once  ! "  she  said,  while  with  one  hand  she  drew  the  kerchief  over  her 
brows,  and  with  the  other  seized  him  by  the  elbow.  "  Let  us  go, 
Wassili  Nikititsch ;  there  is  danger  here."* 

"  I  am  going,  love,  I  am  going,"  answered  the  fanatic,  obediently ; 
and,  bending  forward  his  body,  he  rose  from  the  bench.  "  Only  the 
dear  little  chain — we  must  put  on — " 

I  drew  near  to  Sophia  once  more ;  I  mentioned  my  name.  I  began 
to  beg  her  to  hear  me,  to  say  but  a  single  word  to  me.  I  pointed  to 
the  rain,  which  was  falling  in  bucketfuls.  I  besought  her  to  have 
regard  for  her  own  health,  the  health  of  her  companion.  I  reminded 
her  of  her  fother.  But  a  kind  of  defiant,  dogged  excitement  seemed 
to  have  taken  possession  of  her.  Without  answering  me  a  word,  with 
set  teeth  and  breathing  convulsively,  she  urged  on  the  helpless  fanatic, 
in  a  low  voice,  with  short,  imperious  words,  arranged  his  dress,  hung 
the  chain  about  him,  pressed  upon  his  head  a  cloth  cap  with  broken 
vizor,  put  a  staff  into  his  hand — then  threw  a  sack  over  her  own 
shoulders,  and  hurried  with  him  out  through  the  gate  into  the  street. 
To  detain  her  by  force  I  had  no  right — and,  indeed,  it  would  have 
availed  nothing.  On  my  last,  despairing  appeal,  she  did  not  even  once 
turn  round.  Leading  the  "  man  of  God  "  by  the  arm,  she  strode  away 
.  rapidly  through  the  black  mud  of  the  high-road,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
there  loomed  up  for  the  last  time  before  my  eyes,  through  the  dull 
gray  morning  mist,  through  the  thick  net-work  of  the  falling  rain,  the 
'two  figures  of  Sophia  and  the  fanatic.  Then  they  passed  round  the 
comer  of  a  projecting  hovel,  and  disappeared  forever. 

I  turned  back  into  my  room.  I  fell  into  a  reverie.  I  could  not 
comprehend  how  a  young  girl,  so  rich,  so  well  brought  up,  could  leave 
every  thing  and  every  one,  her  father's  house,  family,  friends,  all  as- 
sociations, every  comfort  of  life,  and  for  what?  To  follow  a  half- 
crazy  vagabond— to  become  his  slave  !  One  could  not  for  a  moment 
entertain  the  idea  that  the  inducement  to  such  a  resolution  could 
have  been  affection,  however  misplaced — love — or  passion.  It  only 
needed  to  look  at  the  repulsive  figure  of  the  "  godly  man,"  to  put  to 
flight  any  such  conjecture.  No,  Sophia  was  pure,  and,  as  she  herself 
had  once  said,  for  such  there  is  nothing  impure.  I  did  not  understand 
the  step  which  she  had  taken,  but  I  judged  her  not  harshly.-  I  could 
not  help  regretting  that  she  had  taken  just  this  course,  but  I  could 
not  refuse  her  my  admiration — nay,  I  will  say  more — even  my  respect. 
Not  lightly  had  she  once  spoken  to  me  of  self  abnegation — of  humilia- 
tion—with her,  word  and  deed  were  one.  ,  She  had  sought  a  guide, 
a  teacher,  and  she  had  found  him ;  but,  gracious  Heaven !  what  a 
guide ! 


At  a  subsequent  period,  reports  reached  my  ears  that  her  family 
had  succeeded  in  finding  the  lost  sheep,  and  led  it  back  to  the  fold. 
She  had  not  lived  long,  however,  at  home,  but  had  died  without  ever 
speaking  to  any  one.  Her  partner  in  fanaticism  I  never  saw  again, 
nor  have  I  ever  been  able  to  learn  any  thing  about  his  subsequent 
history. 


EGYPT. 

THIS  land,  to  which  all  eyes  have  been  recently  directed,  as  the 
scene  of  the  grandest  pageant  our  century  is  likely  to  see,  is,  even 
aside  from  such  exceptional  attractions,  the  only  land  which  ofiers  to 
the  experienced  traveller  really  new  views  and  surprising  situations. 
Its  scenery  is  unsurpassed,  from  the  startling  aspect  of  the  harbor  of 
Alexandria  to  the  imposing  sight  of  the  Pyramids.  Landing  at  the 
former  place,  the  new-comer  sees  a  perfectly  new  world,  a  world  which 
he  has  seen,  perhaps,  in  its  great  outlines  in  history,  but  which  he 
hardly  expected  ever  to  behold  in  such  striking  reality. 

Around  the  countless  steamers  and  sailing-vessels,  which  crowd 
the  famous  harbor  from  end  to  end,  boats  of  all  shapes  and  colors  are 
plying  industriously,  and  their  crew  is  composed  of  all  the  races  that 
have  made  the  history  of  mankind,  and  whose  ancestors  reach  up  to 
the  dark  old  days  of  legends  and  fabulous  traditions.  Here  the  stone 
images  of  old  Egyptians  seem  to  have  been  endowed  with  new  life, 
and  to  repeat  the  features  of  the  beauteous  Cleopatra  or  the  myste- 
rious lines  of  the  sphinx ;  these  jet-black  Ethiopians,  in  their  white 
floating  garments,  recall  modern  Africa,  v/hile  turbaned  Turks  speak 
of  the  prevailing  faith  of  a  recent  prophet,  and  bronzed  Arabs  glance 
at  the  stranger  with  their  keen,  falcon  eyes.  Amid  the  fierce,  reck- 
less crowds  of  Turkish  sailors,  there  turns  up  of  a  sudden  one  of 
those  finely-cut  countenances  that  resemble  the  best  type  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  by  the  side  of  a  beastly  Kaffre,  glowing  in  animal  lust  and 
frightful  in  its  ill-concealed  savageness,  appear  the  calm,  regular  fea- 
tures of  his  dark  brother  from  Nubia.  A  littler  farther  on,  where  the 
life  of  the  town  begins,  the  traveller  meets  camels,  with  their  mild,  in- 
telligent eyes  and  careful  step,  Parisian  landaus  preceded  by  swift  run- 
ners on  foot,  and  filled  with  veiled  women  looking  like  so  many  death- 
heads  ;  the  fez  and  stove-pipe  hat,  the  turban  and  the  chignon,  all  are 
mingling  with  each  other,  and  help  to  increase  the  unceasing  variety 
of  the  kaleidoscopic  view.  Here  a  German  shopkeeper  sells  his  native 
beef  to  his  ever-thirsty  countrymen ;  there  a  camp  of  nomadic  Bedouins 
covers  a  bare  spot,  and  the  grim,  dark-faced  men  in  their  white  cloaks 
walk  gravely  and  almost  majestically  through  the  long  rows  of  tents.* 
Farther  up,  near  the  Needle  of  Cleopatra,  one  of  the  two  obelisks 
which  the  fair  queen  stole  from  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis  to 
adorn  her  own  splendid  palace,  the  scene  of  her  happy  days  by  the  side 
of  the  Cjesar,  lie  the  pretty  boats,  which  carry  you  up  the  Nile  ;  and 
if  you  ask  for  the  ancient  queen's  palace,  the  Fellah  silently  points  to 
the  blue  waters,  beneath  which,  on  a  calm  day,  you  can  see  the  white 
pillar  shine. 

And  as  the  scenery  recalls  the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  Arabian. 
Nights,  which  delight  the  weary  old  man  not  less  than  the  youth  with 
exuberant  fancy  still  rich  in  illusions,  so  is  the  government  still  mod- 
elled very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  rule  of  the  early  caliphs.  The 
viceroy  is  munificent  beyond  any  thing  known  in  poor  Christian  lands, 
though  it  behooves  us  to  abstain  as  carefully  as  he  himself  does,  to. 
inquire  how  and  where  the  treasures  are  gathered  which  he  lavishes, 
as  he  chooses.  Said  Pacha,  the  former  ruler  of  Egypt,  was  great  ia 
his  liberality.  A  French  dancing-master  succeeded  once  in  obtaining 
access  to  his  audience-hall,  when  several  ministers  happened  to  be 
present.  "  Most  mighty  lord,"  began  the  Frenchman,  with  theatrical 
pathos,  "  thou  who  threatenest  to  eclipse  our  great  Napoleon  by  thy 
fame  and  thy  valor  in  battle,"  etc.  The  pacha,  who  was  any  thing  but 
a  good  soldier,  but  fancied  himself  a  great  general,  immediately  caught 
at  the  bait,  and,  turning  to  his  ministers,  said :  "  You  see,  this  man 
has  found  out  my  real  qualities  better  than  you,  who  deny  my  mili- 
tary genius  ;  he  acknowledges  it,  and  he  must  surely  know  best,  since 
he  belongs  to  the  most  warlike  nation  on  earth."  From  that  hour  the 
Frenchman  was  in  high  favor  at  court.  He  received  a  lucrative  ap- 
pointment as  ballet-master  to  the  harem,  and  was  daily  admitted 
the  viceroy's  apartments,  while  his  wife  grew  intimate  with  the 
ereign's  wives.  The  latter  became  so  fond  of  her,  and  found 
useful  to  them,  that  they  prevailed  on  their  master  to  show  ^ 
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tude  to  her.  He  ordered  her  husband  to  build  her  a  handsome  palace, 
and  gave  him  a  very  large  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose.  The  French- 
man, nothing  loath,  went  to  work  and  carried  out  his  generous  patron's 
good  intentions  so  liberally  that  his  wife's  house  became  a  genuine 
fairy  palace,  worthy  of  having  been  built  by  Aladdin's  lamp.  The 
pacha  came  to  inspect  it,  and  was  so  delighted  with  its  exquisite  beau- 
ty, that  he  purchased  it  back  for  an  enormous  sum.  A  year  later  the 
viceroy  was  in  Alexandria  during  carnival,  giving,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom, magnificent  entertainments  to  his  European  favorites.  The 
Frenchman  appears  at  one  of  these  balls,  but  alone,  and  the  pacha 
asks  :  "  Where  is  your  wife  ?  why  is  she  not  here  ?  "  "  Tour  high- 
ness," replies  the  shrewd  man,  "  she  is  sick."  "  What  is  the  matter 
with  her  ?  "  "  Tour  highness,  she  had  been  so  used  to  the  house 
which  I  had  built  her  in  obedience  to  your  command,  tbot  she  cannot 
live  elsewhere.  She  pined  for  some  time,  and  now  she  is  quite  sick." 
"  Oh,  if  that  is  all,"  replies  the  munificent  master,  "  then  I  can  help 
her ;"  and  makes  the  Frenchman  a  present  of  the  palace,  which  he  has 
already  paid  twice  over. 

The  liberality  of  the  viceroy  benefits,  unfortunately  for  the  coun- 
try, Europeans  almost  exclusively.  They  are  his  chief  officials,  his 
bankers,  and  his  protegm,  and  understand  very  well  how  to  profit  by 
their  position  and  his  immense  wealth.  During  the  rebellion,  when 
cotton  was  everywhere  in  great  demand,  and  but  little  could  be  sup- 
plied, they  persuaded  him  to  transform  nearly  the  whole  of  Egypt  into 
a  vast  cotton  plantation,  and  the  results  were  astounding.  The  pacha 
became  immensely  rich.  But  the  country  suffered  fearfully,  as  all  the 
land  was  taken  up  for  cotton,  and  the  cereals  were  neglected.  Egypt 
has  thus  become  the  dearest  of  all  countries  on  earth  ;  every  thing  in 
the  way  of  clothing  and  food  is  imported,  even  flour  itself  This  de- 
pendence on  distant  markets  has  its  ludicrous  side  also.  Thus  the 
population  consumes  a  perfectly  incredible  quantity  of  beer,  as  the 
water — once  praised  as  the  finest  of  beverages  on  earth — is  considered 
unwholesome,  and  native  wines  are  too  strong  and  ill-flavored.  Hence, 
not  only  the  numerous  European  colonists,  but  the  Arabs  and  other 
Moh'hmmedans,  who  are  prohibited  by  the  Koran  from  drinking  wine, 
look  upon  beer  as  an  indispensable  necessity.  The  Austrian  Lloyd 
Steamers  import  it  in  vast  quantities,  but  can,  after  all,  bring  but  a 
■week's  supply ;  hence,  if  by  any  accident  they  are  delayed  for  a  day, 
the  consternation  is  universal,  and  the  despair  of  Turk  and  Christian 
great  throughout  the  land. 

The  number  of  American  travellers  increases  with  every  year,  and 
they  begin  to  outstrip  even  the  English  in  the  number  of  ladies,  who 
visit  the  strange  country,  with  its  weird  mysteries  and  unequalled 
•  climate.  The  government  is  fortunately  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
doing  all  that  can  be  done  fc  r  these  precious  owners  of  long  purses,  and 
provides  for  their  safety  with  a  tenderLess  which  is  perfectly  touching 
by  the  side  of  the  sublime  iudift'erencc  with  which  it  treats  its  own  sub- 
jects. It  protects  their  live .  by  watching  rigorously  over  the  charac- 
ter of  the  boatmen,  in  whose  Keeping  aL  Nile-travellers  are  for  at  least 
two  months,  and  by  making  the  whole  Arab  population  of  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Pyramids  jointly  responsible  for  any  accident  that  may 
occur.  The  efforts  to  protect  their  purses  are  less  successful,  for  the 
Arab  looks  upon  the  foreigners  as  fair  prey,  as  the  infidel  sent  to  him 
by  his  prdphet  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  relieved  of  his  superflui- 
ties. The  latter  no  sooner  lands  on  the  shores  of  Egypt,  than  a  whole 
band  of  anxious  beggars  rush  forth  from  their  shady  corners,  where 
they  have  been  lying  in  wait,  seize  each  a  portion  of  his  luggage,  tear 
it  from  each  other's  hands,  fight  for  it  with  fury,  and  finally  run  away 
with  it,  to  secure  their  bakshuh.  The  aid  of  the  police  alone  enables 
the  unlucky  traveller  to  recover  his  property.  Wherever  ships  have 
to  anchor  at  some  distance  from  the  landing-place,  as  at  Beyroot,  boats 
are  employed  to  convey  passengers  and  their  trunks  to  town.  During 
the  transfer,  which  often  requires  half  an  hour,  the  cunning  Arabs  row 
very  well,  till  they  are  about  half-way;  then  they  suddenly  stop,. and 
ask  for  an  increase  of  their  fee,  without  which  they  refuse  to  proceed, 
lighting  their  pipes,  reclining  on  their  seats  and,  to  all  appearance,  de- 
termined to  take  their  ease..  The  soft-hearted  traveller  is,  of  course, 
grievously  taxed  ;  but  they  dare  not  insist  upon  their  demands,  if  they 
meet  with  a  calm  refusal  and  an  imperative  order  to  do  their  duty. 
The  same  trick  is  very  often  attempted  by  the  Arabs,  whom  the 
>  uthorities  require  every  foreigner  to  employ  in  ascending  the  Pyra- 
""^'s,  in  order  to  avoid  accidents  caused  by  ignorance  and  foolhardy 
honse'''^-  They  will  here  also  lead  him  half-way  up  the  gigantic  steps, 
ramblin;  him  to  lose  himself  in  the  dark  passages  of  the  interior,  and 
propheCR  % 


then,  suddenly  appearing  by  his  side,  demand  a  larger  sum  than  the 
prescribed  fee.  A  firm  refusal  and  a  stern  order  to  obey  soon  bring 
them  to  their  senses.  With  the  exception  of  such  cases,  the  foreigner 
walks  about  in  the  midst  of  this  degenerate  population  hke  a  master 
amid  his  slaves.  Nowhere  on  earth  does  he  enjoy  greater  security  in 
property,  greater  respect  for  his  person,  and  a  higher  consciousness  of 
his  own  superiority.  This  is  not  only  the  eifect  of  the  sad  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  people,  but  also  of  the  far-sighted  policy  of  its  rulers.  Me- 
hemet  AH,  the  founder  of  Egypt's  modern  greatness,  understood  fully 
the  importance  of  securing  the  funds,  the  knowledge,  and  the  prestige 
of  Europeans  for  his  vast  plans  of  improvement,  and  htoce  invited  them 
to  come  to  him,  and  did  all  he  could  to  make  them  pleased  with  his 
country.  How  judiciously  he  carried  out  this  system,  may  be  seen 
from  a  well-known  incident  in  his  history,  which,  at  the  time  when  it 
occurred,  made  a  deep  and  general  impression.  An  English  lord,  re- 
fusing to  listen  to  good  advice,  had  intruded,  with  haughtyinsolence, 
upon  a  religious  ceremony,  performed  by  an  immense  number  of 
fanatic  Arabs.  They  were  on  the  point  of  tearing  him  to  pieces,  in 
their  mad  rage,  when  his  consul's  kawas  succeeded  in  rescuing  him  by 
an  offer  to  bring  him  at  once  before  the  pacha's  judgment-seat,  where  the 
indignant  worsliippers  could  obtain  justice.  Mehemet  All  ordered  his 
head  to  be  struck  off  instantly.  When  the  consuls  of  all  the  foreign 
powers,  filled  with  indignation,  presented  themselves  in  a  body  before 
him,  to  demand  satisfaction,  he  replied,  very  calmly :  "  I  have  put  to 
death  a  man  who  was  half  dead  already  ;  if  I  had  done  less,  none  of  us 
would  be  here.  The  excited  populace  would  have  demolished  your 
houses ;  you  and  all  Europeans  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by 
their  unchained  fury,  and  I  myself  would  have  scarcely  escaped  with 
my  life."  Since  that  day  fifty  years  have  passed  away,  and  the  for- 
eigner can  walk  in  perfect  safety  through  the  largest  crowd  of  Arabs, 
enter  their  mosques  and  their  holy  places,  and  travel  unattended  as  far 
as  the  rule  of  the  viceroy  is  firmly  established. 

The  fact  is,  Egypt  is  in  the  process  of  regeneration  through  Euro- 
pean influence ;  Cairo  counts  already  more  foreigners  than  natives ; 
from  Alexandria,  where  th£  old  Arab  town  shrinks  more  and  more 
tunidly  away  from  the  new  European  city,  with  its  colossal  buildings 
and  superb  squares,  an  English  railway  goes  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
newly-opened  canal  makes  both  Suez  and  Port  Said  European  colonics, 
while  over  four  thousand  French  families,  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
canal,  give  to  the  whole  work  a  European  appearance.  Pioneers 
press  constantly  southward  into  Abyssinia,  and  in  all  the  upper  coun- 
tries, nearly  to  the  equator,  settlements  of  foreigners  may  be  found, 
while  their  consulates  abound  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  up  to  an 
island  within  sight  of  the  holy  city  of  Mecca. 


"THE  PURGATORY." 

THE  sketch  which  our  artist  has  given  of  the  fissure  in  the  rocks 
on  the  Newport  Clifls,  known  as  "  The  Purgatory,"  will  be  fa- 
miliar to  many  of  our  readers.  How  it  ever  came  to  be  called  by  this 
singular  name,  tradition  does  not  inform  us.  A  little  beyond  this 
chasm,  there  is  a  pleasant  spot,  shaded  by  trees,  and  commanding  a 
beautiful  view,  which  is  known  as  "  Paradise  " — so  that,  when  a  stran- 
ger in  that  region  asks  the  way,  he  is  likely  to  be  told  that  he  must 
pass  by  Purgatory  to  Paradise. 

The  opening  in  the  cliff  extends  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  is 
fifty  feet  deep  at  the  outer  edgci.  It  is  from  eight  to  fourteen  feet  wide 
at  the  top,  and  from  two  to  twenty  at  the  bottom.  It  was  once  sup- 
posed that  the  water  at  the  base  was  unfathomable ;  but  at  low  tide 
it  is  actually  not  more  than  ten  feet  in  depth. 

It  was  formerly  the  prevailing  theory  that  this  fissure  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  sudden  upheaving  of  the  rock ;  but,  after  careful  exami- 
nation. Professor  SDliman  came  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  probably 
formed  by  the  gradual  eating  out  by  the  waves  of  the  softer  portions 
of  the  stone,  in  a  very  early  period. 

Like  most  places  of  the  kind.  Purgatory  has  its  legends. 

Some  little  time  after  the  settlement  of  the  country  by  the  whites, 
an  Indian  woman  murdered  one  of  the  colonists,  in  revenge  for  cer- 
tain wrongs  inflicted  upon  her  people.  Walking,  one  day,  near  Purga- 
tory, she  was  accosted  by  a  person,  appearing  to  be  a  well-dressed 
Englishman,  who  proposed  to  fight  with  her.  The  stout  squaw  was 
not  unwilling  to  accept  the  challenge,  and  in  the  struggle  she  was 
gradually  dragged  toward  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  when  her  opponent 
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seized  her  in  his  arms,  and  leaped  into  the  abyss.  At  this  moment, 
the  cloven  foot  appeared,  his  goodly  garments  fell  off,  and  he  was  re- 
veal.ed  in  his  true  Satanic  personality.  Why  the  devil  should  have  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  interfere  in  this  way  to  punish  the  woman  for 
the  wrong  that  she  had  done  to  the  English  settlers,  does  not  appear  ; 
but,  as  the  print  of  his  feet  and  marks  of  blood  are  still  visible  on  the 
stones,  it  is  not  for  us  to  gainsay  the  story.  At  any  rate,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  such  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  Indiana  might  have  tended  to 
promote  general  security. 

Another  legend  pertaining  to  this  locality  is  not  quit?  so  tragical, 
and  perhaps  can  be  better  authenticated.  A  beautiful  but  giddy  girl, 
heiress  to  a  large  estate,  had  for  some  time  received  special  attentions 
from  a  young  man,  in  all  respects  her  equal,  and  whose  affection,  not- 
withstanding appearances  to  the  contrary,  she  warmly  reciprocated  in 
her  heart.  But  the  passion  for  coquetry  was  so  strong  with  her,  that 
she  could  never  resist  the  temptation  to  torment  her  admirer ;  and, 
one  day,  as  they  stood  together  on  the  brink  of  Purgatory,  and  he 
was  pleading  with  impassioned  eloquence  for  some  pledge  or  token  of 
love  from  her,  she  said,  "  I  will  be  your  wife  if  you  will  show  the  ear- 
nestness of  your  devotion  to  me,  and  your  readiness  to  obey  all  my 
wishes,  by  leaping  across  this  abyss."  Without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, the  young  man  sprang  to  the  other  side  of  the  rock,  and  then, 
politely  lifting  his  hat,  he  complimented  the  beautiful  girl  upon  her 
charms,  told  her  candidly  what  he  thought  of  her  character,  bade  her 
final  adieu,  and  she  saw  his  face  no  more.  After  this,  as  the  tale  runs, 
she  went  mourning  all  her  days. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  this  is  the  scene  which  our  artist  in- 
tended to  portray  in  his  sketch;  for,  although  the  young  damsel  seen 
there  is  coquettish  enough  in  her  appearance  for  almost  any  thing  un- 
reasonable, the  aspect  of  her  companion  is  certainly  not  very  sug- 
gestive of  foolhardy  courage — to  say  nothing  of  the  absolute  impossi- 
bility of  his  being  able  to  leap  the  opening  at  the  point  which  this 
interesting  couple  occupy. 


ALBANO. 


You  see  this  knife,  with  the  three  teeth  cut 
In  the  blade's  back  ?     Open  it  wide ;  you  hear 
A  click.     To  you  it  is  meaningless,  but. 

When  heard  in  Rome,  there's  a  stab  to  fear. 


More  years  ago  th,an  I  care  to  count, 

I  lingered  the  long  midsummer  through, 
■At  the  foot  of  the  ancient  Alban  Mount, 
Sketching  and  dreaming,  as  painters  do. 

Each  day  as  I  went  to  my  morning  task, 
A  young  girl  carried  my  easel-frame, 

And,  waiting  to  watch  my  work,  would  ask 
Her  countless  questions :  "  What  was  the  name 

'  Of  my  country  ?  "     "  Was  it  near  Naples  ?  "     "  Con 
It  be  seen  from  the  top  of  St.  Peter's  dome  ?  " 

'It  must  be  wretched,  or  else  why  would 

One  ever  have  wandered  so  far  from  home  ?  " 

That's  her  portrait  hanging  on  yonder  wall — 
Though  a  peasant's,  the  face  has  a  beauty  rare  ; 

Please  notice  her  figure,  lithe  and  tall. 
And  her  bare  brown  legs,  and  her  lustrous  hair. 

I  thought  her  a  child — she  was  scarce  fifteen — 
And,  pleased  with  her  innocent,  childish  ways, 

Gave  never  a  thought  to  what  love  might  mean 
In  those  warm,  luxurious  summer  days. 

And  so,  at  the  summer's  end,  I  paid 

The  sum  for  her  simple  service  due, 
And  went  my  way,  with  no  word  said 

That  the  angels  might  not  have  listened  to. 


I  had  hardly  left  the  little  town 

A  league  behind,  when  the  poor  child  sprung 
From  a  niche  in  the  wayside  wall,  and  down 

In  the  dust  at  my  feet  the  money  flung. 

And  then  in  her  eyes  a  sudden  mist 

Of  tears  rose,  veiling  their  flashing  pride ;    , 

While  hid  in  her  sleeve,  close  above  the  wrist, 
Was  the  knife,  with  its  long  blade  opened  wide. 

Her  fierce,  wild  love,  with  a  sudden  flame. 
Had  flashed  into  swiftly-passing  hate. 

And  so  by  the  road,  with  vengeful  aim, 
She  crouched  like  a  tigress  lying  in  wait. 

Since  then  I  have  won  my  worked-for  prize : 
For  my  pictures  sell,  and  the  critics  praise. 

But  I  sometimes  wonder  if  he  is  wise 
Who  chooses  a  life  of  loveless  days. 

And  I  half  resolve  to  return  again 

To  the  Alban  town,  and  to  pass  my  life, 

Away  from  the  world,  and  its  joy  and  pain, 
With  my  wild,  proud,  passionate  peasant-wife. 


THE  SWORD  AND  SURVETHSTG-INSTRU- 
MENTS  OF  WASHINGTON. 

I  WAS  shown,  not  long  since,  at  the  residence  of  one  of  my  friends, 
a  gentleman  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  two  curious  and  sug- 
gestive objects,  which  brought  vividly  to  the  imagination  the  last  cen- 
tury and  the  greatest  of  all  the  personages  who  illustrated  it. 

The  first  was  a  "  mourning-sword,"  light,  straight,  keen,  and  cased 
in  a  black-leather  scabbard.  The  hilt  was  a  cross,  like  those  seen  in 
the  weapons  of  the  old  knights,  of  brilliant,  almost  dazzling  steel,  cut 
facet-wise,  and  sparkling  as  the  faces  of  a  diamond  sparkle ;  and  this 
flashing  object,  added  to  the  steel  rings  and  clasps,  presented,  in 
contrast  with  the  intense  black  of  the  scabTjard,  a  very  striking 
effect. 

The  second  object  was  a  collection  of  surveyor's  instruments — a 
three-legged  stand,  to  sustain  a  glass  ;  a  chain ;  and  a  small  shagreen 
case,  containing  a  pair  of  compasses,  a  small  brass  square,  and  othe. 
instruments  used  in  making  diagrams. 

These  commonplace  objects  would  scarce  have  excited  interest  or 
curiosity — the  old,  worn  shagreen  ease  and  the  mourning-sword,  en- 
tirely free  from  gilding,  frippery,  or  tinsel — but  a  word  from  my  host 
all  at  once  clothed  them  with  a  strange  attraction  and  suggestiveness. 
The  surveyor's  tools  had  been  used  by  Washington  when  he  was  an 
unknown  youth  of  sixteen  and  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  to  survey  the 
valley.  The  sword  was  sent  to  him,  when  he  was  gray-haired  and  illus- 
trious, by  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  with  the  inscription : 
"  From  the  oldest  of  Ihing  geijerals  to  the  greatest." 

What  a  world  of  suggestion  in  these  simple  objects,  defining  clearly 
the  youth  and  the  old  age  of  Washington ! 

I  have  been  thinking  this  morning  of  the  singularly  moving  and  even 
romantic  history  of  the  great  Virginian  ;  and,  from  the  long  portico 
where  I  fell  into  ;ny  reverie  all  about  "  old  times,"  more  than  one  fea- 
ture in  the  landscape  assisted  my  musings.  The  friendly  reader  has 
only  to  come  with  me  to  the  old  portico,  and  I  will  explain  my 
meaning.    . 

Looking  eastward,  see  through  that  vista  which  I  have  recently 
made  by  cutting  down  a  tree  or  two  and  trimming  others,  the  long 
blue  wave  of  the  Ridge,  with  a  gash  cut  in  it,  as  it  were.  Or,  if  you 
think  that  word  gash  too  prosaic — it  is  used  by  Robert  Browning — 
call  the  indentation  I  refer  to  the  hollow  between  two  waves.  In  fact, 
this  is  the  more  accurate  comparison,  as  well  as  the  more  poetical. 
Take  the  profile  of  the  ocean,  running  high  in  a  storm,  and  you  have 
the  heights  of  the  Blue  Ridge  for  waves,  and,  for  the  hollow,  Ashby's 
Gap. 

Pause  for  a  moment  before  looking  at  other  points  in  the  land- 
scape ;  here  is  the  initial  suggestion  of  the  prestoce  of  Washington, 
the  young  surveyor.  It  was  through  that  indentation  yonder  in  the 
Blue  Mountains  that  he  entered  the  valley  for  the  first  time,  in  March, 
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1*748,  when  he  was  a  boy  of  sixteen.  Wholly  unknown — a  mere 
younger  son  of  a  gentleman  of  limited  means — he  had  educated  him- 
,self  for  the  business  of  a  surveyor  ;  Lord  Fairfax,  his  connection,  had 
intrusted  him  with  the  task  of  laying  off  his  great  possessions  be- 
yond the  mountains ;  and  in  this  March,  of  the  year  1748,  he  passes 
through  the  gap  yonder,  fords  the  Shenandoah  at  the  spot  where  it  is 
forded  still  to-day,  and  rides  joyously  onward— a  ruddy,  stalwart 
youth,  with  curling  hair  and  buoyant  expression — toward  "  Greenway 
Court,"  Lord  Fairfax's  half-residence  half-hunting  lodge  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

His  diary  states  that  he  spent  the  first  night  there,  and  proceeded 
afterward  to  survey  the  region.  It  is  not  improbable,  then,  that  he 
surveyed  these  fields  you  look  upon,  friend,  from  the  portico  where  we 
stand.  All  this  country  was  then  a  great  prairie,  it  is  said,  only 
broken  here  and  there  by  forests  of  huge  timber.  The  prairie— to 
follow  what  seems  authentic  tradition — was  a  mass  of  grass  and 
flowers.  So  tall  was  this  grass,  it  is  said,  that  a  man  on  horseback 
could  tie  il  before  him  ! 

Such  was  the  valley  in  1748,  and  the  high-spirited  youth  must  have 
revelled  in  the  beauties  around  him.  The  good  Washington  Irving, 
coming  to  Greenway  Court  in  his  last  days,  to  see  the  historic  spot, 
wrote  of  the  old  house  that  it  was  "  crumbling  in  the  midst  of  a  mag- 
nificent country ; "  but,  in  1748,  the  country  was  far  more  magnifi- 
cent ;  and,  through  its  flower-enamelled  prairies,  or  beneath  its  great 
forests,  wanders  a  boy  who  is  going  to  reappear  at  Boston,  Monmouth, 
and  Yorktown. 

Tou  cannot  see  Greenway  Court,  but  it  is  yonder,  past  the  woods, 
a  few  miles.  I  am  mistaken — it  was  yonder.  The  old  stone  building, 
with  its  turrets  and  belfries,  has  been  pulled  down.  I  rode  thither  in 
1850,  and  the  house  was  still  staudmg.  When  I  returned,  in  1866,  it 
was  gone.  Another  memorial  of  the  Virginia  past  had  disappeared — 
pity  that  it  was  not  spared.  We  have  in  this  country  so  few  localities 
with  historic  associations,  that  this  one,  where  the  boy  Washington 
moved  about  among  Indians,  hunters,  half-breeds,  dogs,  and  horses — 
the  sylvan  court  of  the  old  nobleman.  Lord  Fairfax — should  have 
been  left  untouched.  But  Greenway  Court  is  gone ;  the  bells  in  the 
belfries  will  ring  no  more;  Indians,  hunters,  and  half-breeds  have 
vanished  for  this  century ;  Washington  and  Fairfax  moulder  in  their 
cofiins,  or  have  returned  to  dust — and  yet  they  are  here,  and  will  be 
forever ! 

The  last  point  in  the  landscape,  to  which  I  will  call  your  attention, 
is  Winchester. 

I  might  linger  for  a  moment  on  the  great  Massinutton  Mountain 
yonder,  springing  up  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  like  an  immense  blue 
wave — the  western  pinnacle  throwing  its  shadow  at  sunset  on  the 
eastern.  I  might  point  out,  near  these,  "  The  Three  Sisters  " — blue 
peaks,  clear-cut  against  the  southern  sky — and  still,  in  the  west,  as  in 
the  east  and  south,  the  long,  azure  horizon  of  mountain,  shutting  in 
the  green  fields  through  which  the  silver  waves  of  the  Shenandoah 
lapse,  murmuring,  toward  the  Potomac.  But  the  age  is  too  fast  and 
sensational  for  descriptions  of  landscape.  We  live  and  move  by 
steam  and  electricity^have  no  time  for  aught  with  "  repose  "  in  it. 
Yonder,  in  the  far  distance,  is  Winchester — our  last  feature — where 
Washington  commanded  in  the  French  War,  and  where  Lord  Fairfax 
lies  buried. 

His  lordship  died  in  1782.  In  October,  1781,  he  was  already  sick 
unto  death  nearly,  and  painfully  stretched  his  thin  fingers  toward  the 
fire,  as  he  reclined  in  his  arm-chair.  As  he  did  so,  a  shout  without 
attracted  his  attention.  He  called  to  him  his  old  body-servant,  and 
asked  what  it  meant.  The  reply  nearly  deprived  him  of  his  last  re- 
mains of  life.  Lord  Cornwallis  had  surrendered  at  Yorktown  to  the 
boy  George  Washington,  whom  he  (Lord  Fairfax)  had  employed  as  a 
surveyor  at  sixteen.     The  old  nobleman  groaned. 

"  A  British  general  to  surrender  to  a  Virginia  Buckskin !  "  he  ex- 
claimed. In  faint  tones,  he  added,  to  his  old  body-servant,  "  Take  me 
to  bed,  Joe.     It  is  time  for  me  to  die  !  " 

And,  in  a  few  months  afterward,  the  old  earl  expired,  and  was 
buried  there  at  Winchester,  where,  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  his  mural 
tablet  may  be  seen  to-day. 

The  "  Virginia  Buckskin,"  George  Washington,  survived  him  many 
years,  as  is  known,  became  President,  Father  of  the  Country,  and  had 
the  old  mouruing-sword  presented  to  him  by  Frederick. 

"From  the  oldest  of  living  generals  to  the  greatest." 

That  was  a  courtly  and  cordial  message  from  one  so  famous,  and 
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must  have  pleased  the  "greatest"  general.  It  did  not  turn  his  head. 
The  peculiarity  about  Washington — I  say,  sitting  down  on  my  porch, 
with  Ashby's  Gap  swimming  in  mist  yonder,  as  I  gaze  at  it  idly — the 
marked  feature  in  this  man's  character  was  his  good  sense  and  entire 
composure  under  every  trial  of  his  equanimity.  In  battle,  in  councilj 
in  adversity.  In  prosperity,  whether  the  sky  was  dark  or  bright,  threat- 
ened or  smiled,  he  remained  serene  and  unmoved.  In  his  hours  of 
worst  defeat,  he  retired  from  the  field  unflurried  and  not  cast  down. 
When  warring  factions  stormed,  and  the  thunders  of  Hamilton  and 
.Jefferson  elaShed  around  him,  he  rose  above  the  thunder  and  light- 
ning, serene  as  a  peak  of  his  Virginia  mountains.  When  Charles  Lee 
assailed  him  in  his  bitter  pamphlet  after  Monmouth,  his  equanimity 
never  left  him ;  when  Frederick  the  Great  declared  him  the  greatest 
of  living  generals,  I  do  not  believe  that  he  became  excited,  or  forgot 
to  take  his  morning-ride  over  the  fields  of  Mount  Vernon,  to  see  how 
his  wheat  or  corn  came  on.  About  the  man  there  must  have  been  a 
native  and  unconquerable  good  sense,  equanimity,  and  naturalness. 
"  He  was  truly  a  great  man,"  my  father  said  to  me  one  day.  He  Had 
seen  Washington  once — it  was  in  Alexandria,  about  1799,  and  proba- 
bly on  the  general's  last  visit  there.  My  father  was  then  about  ten 
years  of  age,  and  was  rolling  his  hoop  in  the  streets,  when  a  great 
crowd  and  some  soldiers  attracted  him.  He  followed,  reached  the  old 
City  Hotel,  and,  pushing  to  the  front,  saw  his  father  and  some  other 
persons  conversing  with  a  stately-looking  gentleman,  in  riding-boots 
and  a  cooked-hat.  I  foresee  that  this  aneijdote,  rising  to  my  memory 
as  I  muse,  is  not  going  to  amount  to  much,  but  I  will  continue.  The 
boy  of  ten  was  gazing  at  the  group,  hoop  in  hand,  when  his  father 
beckoned  to  him.     He  ascended  the  steps,  and  his  father  said : 

"  General,  this  is  my  son." 

Whereupon  the  "  General,"  with  an  extraordinary  mild  and  calm 
look  in  his  clear  eyes,  gazed  at  the  boy,  patted  him  on  the  head,  and 
said  : 

"  You  must  be  a  good  boy,  and  fight  for  your  country." 

The  boy  did  so  in  1812,  and  told  me  this  when  his  hair  was  gray, 
and  his  face  seemed  to  have  caught  and  retained  some  of  the  stately 
sweetness  and  repose  of  Washington.  You  may  see  the  smile  in  the 
portr^t  yonder,  with  the  huge  ruffles,  through  the  window. 

"  He  was  truly  a  jreat  man  !  "  the  original  of  the  portrait  said  of 
Washington. 

In  the  old  days,  the  race  was  greater,  I  think ;  and  noble  hearts 
appreciated  and  paid  tribute  to  each  other  ! 

I  have,  wandered  from  the  mourning-sword  and  surveying-instru- 
ments, but  they  originated  my  reverie.  What  they  suggested  to  me 
was  Washington,  the  unknown  boy,  crossing  yonder  at  Ashby's  Gap, 
to  survey  the  valley,  in  1748  ;  and  Washington,  the  gray-haired  soldier 
and  ruler,  lying  in  his  coffin,  in  1799,  at  Mount  Vernon,  with  .the 
mourning-sword,  sent  him  by  Frederick  the  Great,  hanging  on  the 
wall  above  his  corpse. 

In  the  half-century  between  those  two  dates,  1748  and  1799,  he  had 
run  the  mig'nty  career  which  these  two  memorials  bring  back  so 
clearly. 

GLEANINGS   FROM  MY  COMMONPLACE- 
BOOK. 

I. 

COMMONPLACE-BOOKS  contain  many  notions  in  garrison,  whence 
the  owner  may  draw  out  an  army  into  the  field,  on  competent 
warning. —  Thomas  Fuller-. 

Excursive  Reading. — The  flesh  of  animals  who  feed  excursively 
is  allowed  to  have  a  higher  flavor  than  that  of  those  who  are  cooped 
up.  May  there  not  be  the  same  difference  between  men  who  read  as 
their  tastes  prompt,  and  men  who  are  confined  in  cells  and  colleges  to 
stated  tasks  ? — Boswell. 

Plagiarism. — We  skim  off  the  cream  of  other  men's  wits,  pick  the 
choice  flowers  of  their  tilled  gardens  to  set  out  our  own  sterile  plots. 
— Burton. 

Good  Authors. — There  are  a  few  powerful  authors,  who  punish 
their  readers,  as  did  the  Roman  tyrants  of  old,  by  depriving  them  of 
sleep ;  but  most  writers  are  too  benevolent  to  do  thus. — Jean  Paul. 

Books. — The  finest  book  in  the  world  is  but  an  incomplete  frag- 
ment of  human  thought,  a  confused  reflection  of  the  man  who  made 
it.  '  It  is  like  the  ruin  of  a  ruin. — Philarile  Chaslcs. 
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A  PRINTED  SPEECH  IS  like  a  dried  flower :  the  substance,  Indeed, 
is  there,  but  the  color  has  faded  aud  the  perfume  gone. — Lorain. 

Genius  and  Industry. — The  Romans  seem  to  have  been  so  fully 
awafe  of  the  inseparable  connection  between  industfy  and  a  work  of 
genius,  as  to  adopt  the  error  that  industry,  in  great  measure,  was  ge- 
nius itself.  The  highest  compliment  is  intended  by  a  Roman,  when, 
of  an  epic,  or  any  thing  similar,  he  says,  that  it  is  written  "  mirabili" 
or  ^^  incredihili  industrid,''^ — E.  A.  Foe. 

Euripides. — A  playwright,  who  had  written  five  hundred  lines  in 
three  days,  taunted  Euripides  because  he  had  spent  as  much  time 
upon  five  lines.  "  Tes,"  replied  the  poet,  "  but  your  five  hundred 
lines  in  three  days  will  be  forgotten,  while  my  five  will  live  forever." 

A  POETiSTER,  reading  to  me  a  dull  poem  of  his  own  making,  I  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  scratch  out  six  lines  together.  In  turning  over  the 
loaf,  the  ink,  being  wet,  marked  as  many  lines  on  the  other  side; 
whereof  the  poet  complaining,  I  bade  him  be  easy,  "  for  it  would  be 
better  if  they  were  out  too." — Dean  Swift. 

Poetry. — You  say  that  one-half  is  very  good.  You  are  wrong,  for 
if  it  were  it  would  be  the  finest  poem  in  existence.  Where  is  the 
poetry  of  which  one-half  is  good  ?  No  poetry  is  generally  good,  only 
by  fits  and  starts,  and  you  are  lucky  to  get  a  sparkle  here  and  there. 
You  might  as  well  want  a  midnight  all  stars,  as  rhyme  all  perfect. — 
Byron, 

Baron  Haller,  when  his  house  was  on  fire,  rushed  through  the 
flames  to  rescue  his  poems.     Ten  years  after,  he  destroyed  them. 

Dr.  Johnson,  having  been  repeatedly  urged,  by  Mrs.  Brooks,  to 
overlook  her  "  Siege  of  Sinope,"  before  it  was  acted,  refused  at  last 
to  do  it,  and  told  her  that  she  herself,  by  perusing  it  carefully,  would 
be  able  to  see  if  there  was  any  thing  amiss,  as  well  as  he  could.  "But, 
sir,"  said  she,  "  I  have  not  time.  I  have  already  so  many  irons  in  the 
fire !  "  "Why,  then,  madam,"  he  replied,  quite  out  of  patience,  "  the 
best  thing  I  can  advise  you  to  do  is  to  put  your  tragedy  along  with 
your  irons." — Hannah  More. 

St.  Augustine,  being  greatly  indebted  to  Varro  for  much  of  his 
"  City  of  God,"  Gregory  VII.  burnt  the  works  of  the  latter,  so  that 
Augustine  might  escape  the  charge  of  plagiarism. 

Erasmus. — The  publisher  of  his  "  Colloquies  "  intrigued  to  pro- 
cure the  burning  of  that  book,  which  raised  the  sale  of  it  to  twenty- 
four  thousand  copies. 

Tragedy  and  Comedy. — Kegnard,  and  most  other  comic  poets, 
have  been  bilious  and  melancholy  persons.  Voltaire,  who  is  always 
lively,  composed  only  tragedies,  and  gay  comedy  is  the  only  thing  in 
which  he  has  not  succeeded. —  Grimm. 

Voltaire. — In  childhood,  initiated  into  infidelity ;  in  boyhood,  in- 
famous for  daring  blasphemy ;  in  manhood,  distinguished  for  a  malig- 
nant and  violent  temper,  for  cold-blooded  disruptions  of  all  the  ties  of 
the  family-circle,  for  the  ridicule  of  whatever  was  affecting,  and  the 
violation  of  whatever  was  confidential :  such  was  the  witty  Voltaire, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  levity,  had  feeling  and  seriousness  enough 
to  wish  he  had  never  been  born. — Bwight. 

Anabaptists. — Many  of  the  original  Anabaptists  in  Europe,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  ran  nearly  or  quite  naked  through  the  streets,  roll- 
ing and  tumbling,  and  affecting  all  the  sports  of  children,  because  the 
Scripture  saith  that  the  truth  is  revealed  to  babes. — Milnes. 

A  GENTLEMAN  informed  me  that  he  saw,  a  few  years  since,  in  the 
west,  about  a  thousand  men  and  women  in  a  grove,  rolling  hoops,  fly- 
ing kites,  leaping,  running,  rolling  and  tumbling  on  the  grass  ;  the 
women  caressing  dolls,  and  the  men  astride  of  sticks  for  horses.  They 
did  all  these  things  because  Christ  said,  "  Except  ye  become  as  little  - 
children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." — lb. 

Childhood. — It  is  folly  to  call  the  joys  of  our  childhood  the 
greatest.  They  are,  like  the  earliest  flowers  of  spring,  lovely  and  rich- 
tinted,  but  small  and  scentless.  It  is  summer  that  brings  forth  flowers 
of  matured  splendor  and  fragrance. — Jean  Paul. 

Sports. — King  James  I.,  in  his  "  Declaration  Concerning  Lawful 
Sports"  (1618),  ordered  that  those  who  had  been  present  at  divine 
service  on  Sunday  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy,  after  the  service,  such 
recreations  as  dancing,  archery,  leaping,  etc.,  but  forbade  bear  and 
buU  baiting,  interludes,  and  bowling. — Rushworth. 

Joy  and  Sorrow. — Our  life  is  like  Alpine  countries,  where  winter 
is  found  by  the  side  of  summer,  and  where  it  is  but  a  step  from  a  gar- 
den to  a  glacier. — Jean  Paul. 

Ennui. — Armed  with  legal  and  medical  authorities  to  the  effect 
that  death  might  be  produced  by  ennui,  and  that  the  means  by  which 


it  was  unlawfully  inflicted  were,  in  a  judicial  point  of  view,  immate- 
rial, the  Due  de  Laraguais  fotmally  presented  a  famous  Parisian  bore 
for  an  attempt  upon  his  life. — Edinburgh  Peview. 

Lawyers  and  clients  remind  me  of  the  two  rows  of  people  at  a 
fire,  one  passing  along  full  buckets,  and  the  other  empty  ones. — Jean 
Paul. 

Judicial  Murder. — Montaigne  relates  that,  after  some  men  had 
been  condemned  to  death,  for  muider,  the  judges  were  informed,  by 
the  officers  of  an  inferior  court,  that  certain  persons  in  their  custody 
had  confessed  the  crime,  and  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  their  guilt ; 
yet  the  judges  would  not  revoke  the  sentence,  because  they  deemed  it 
a  bad  precedent  to  show,  by  so  doing,  that  the  law  could  err. 

Infanticide. — Father  Ripa  mentions  that,  of  infants  left  to  perish, 
the  Jesuits  baptized,  in  Pekiu  alone,  not  less  than  three  thousand, 
yearly.  I  have  seen  ponds  which  are  the  habitual  receptacles  of  fe- 
male infants,  whose  bodies  were  floating  on  the  surface. — Sir  John 


Cotton  Mather  aimed  to  have  every  thing  he  did  or  saw  suggest 
some  spiritual  thought  to  him.  As  he  mended  his  fire,  he  thought  of 
rectifying  his  life ;  paring  his  nails  warned  him  to  lay  aside  all  super- 
fluity of  naughtiness.  lie  would  pray  for  every  tall  man  whom  he  met, 
that  he  might  make  high  attainments  in  holiness  ;  for  every  negro, 
that  he  might  be  washed  white  by  the  Spirit.  He  meditated  on  set 
subjects  while  dressing — e.  g. :  Sunday,  on  his  pastoral  duties ;  Mon- 
day, on  his  relations ;  Wednesday,  on  the  Church  universal,  etc. 

Relaxation. — Now  the  evening  is  come,  no  tradesman  doth  more 
carefully  take  in  his  wares,  clear  his  shopboard,  and  shut  his  win- 
dows, than  I  would  shut  up  my  thoughts  and  clear  my  mind. — £j). 
Hall. 

Surely  the  best  wits  to  learning  must  needs  have  much  relaxation 
and  ceasing  from  their  book,  or  else  they  mar  themselves,  when  base 
and  dumpish  wits  can  never  be  hurt  with  continual  study ;  as  ye  see 
in  luting,  that  a  treble  minikin  string  must  always  be  let  down,  but  at 
such  time  when  a  man  must  needs  play,  while  the  bass  and  dull  need 
not  be  moved  out  of  its  place. — Roger  Ascham. 

TosTATUs's  writings  amounted  to  twenty-seven  volumes  in  folio, 
though  he  had  to  discharge  the  duties  of  some  high  civil  office,  and  he 
died  at  the  age  of  forty. — John  Forsler. 

D'Antille  devoted  to  his  studies  fifteen  hours  a  day  for  fifty 
years. — lb. 


ENGLISH  BIBLE  TRANSLATIONS. 


WYCLIFFE'S  bible.— This  was  the  first  translation  made  into 
our  language.  It  was  translated  by  John  de  WycliSe,  or 
Wicklyffe,  about  the  year  1360,  but  never  printed,  though  there  are 
manuscript  copies  of  it  in  several  European  libraries.  This  great 
work  unlocked  the  Scriptures  to  the  multitude,  or,  as  one  of  his  an- 
tagonists, bewailing  such  an  enterprise,  worded  it,  "  the  gospel  pearl 
was  cast  abroad  and  trodden  underfoot."  May  Wycliife  not  be  justly 
styled  the  Morning-star  of  the  Reformation  ? 

Tyndale's  Bible. — The  triinslation  of  Williain  TjTidale,  assisted 
by  Miles  Coverdale,  was  the  first  printed  Bible  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  New  Testament  was  published  in  1526.  It  was  revised 
and  republished  in  1530.  Two  years  later,  Tyndale  and  his  associates 
finished  the  whole  Bible,  except  the  Apocrypha,  and  printed  it  in  Ger- 
many. A  perfect  copy  was  sold  in  London,  in  1858,  for  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-Jive  dollars. 

Matthew's  Bible. — While  Tyndale  was  preparing  a  second  edition 
of  the  Bible,  he  was  arrested  and  burned,  after  being  strangled,  for 
heresy.  This  was  on  Friday  the  6th  of  October,  1536.  After  his 
death,  Coverdale  and  John  Rogers  revised  it,  and  added  a  translation 
of  the  Apocrypha.  It  was  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.,  in  1537,  and  was 
printed  at  Hamburg  under  the  borrowed  name  of  Thomas  Matthew, 
whence  it  was  called  Matthew's  Bible.  A  copy  was  recently  sold  for 
seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Cranmer's  Bible. — This  ^as  the  first  Bible  printed  by  authority 
in  England,  and  publicly  set  up  in  the  churches.  It  was  Tyndale's 
version,  revised  by  Coverdale  and  Cranmer,  who  added  a  preface  to  it, 
whence  it  was  called  Cranmer's  Bible.  It  was  printed  by  Grafton, 
and  published  in  1540.  After  being  adopted,  suppressed,  and  restored 
under  successive  reigns,  a  new  edition  was  issued  in  1560,  a  copy  of 
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which  brought,  at  a  recent  sale  in  England,  the  sum  of  six  hundred 
and  ten  dollars. 

The  Geneva  Bible. — Several  English  exiles  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  viz.,  Coverdale,  Cole,  Goodman,  Gibbie, 
Knox,  Sampson,  and  Wittingham,  made  a  new  translation,  which  was 
printed  there  in  1569.  The  New  Testament,  however,  had  been  issued 
three  years  before.  Hence  it  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the  Geneva 
Bible.  It  was  much  valued  by  the  Puritan  party.  In  this  version, 
the  first  distinction  in  verses  was  made.  It  went  through  some  twenty 
editions. 

The  Bishops'  Bible. — Archbishop  Parker  engaged  bishops  and 
other  learned  men  to  prepare  and  publish  another  translation.  They 
did  so  in  156S,  in  large  folio.  It  made  what  was  afterward  called  the 
Great  English  Bible,  and  commonly  called  the  Bishops'  Bible.  In 
1589,  it  was  published  in  octavo,  in  small,  but  fine  black-letter.  In 
it  the  chapters  were  divided  into  verses,  but  without  breaks. 

Matthew  Parker's  Bible. — The  Bishops'  Bible  underwent  some 
corrections  from  the  hands  of  Matthew  Parker,  second  Protestant 
Bishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  selected  for  that  duty  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  was  printed,  in  large  folio,  in  lo12,  and  called  Matthew 
Parker's  Bible.  This  version  was  used  in  the  churches  for  forty  years. 
There  is  a  well-preserved  copy  of  this  ■  rare  edition  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  residing  in  New-York  City. 

The  Douay  Bible. — -The  New  Testament  was  published  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  15S4,  and  called  the  Rhenish  New  Testament.  It 
was  condemned  by  the  Queen  of  England,  and  copies  were  seized  by 
her  authority  and  destroyed.  In  1609  and  1610,  the  Old  Testament 
was  added,  and  the  whole  published  at  Douay,  hence  ever  since  known 
as  the  Douay  Bible. 

Beza  Bible. — This  edition  of  the  Scriptures  was  translated  by 
Theodoras  Beza  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  published 
in  the  year  1599.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  title-page  of  the  New 
Testament,  verhalim  et  literatim :  "  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  translated  out  of  Greeke  by  Theod.  Beza ;  With  brief 
summaries  and  expositions  upon  the  hard  places  by  the  said  Authour, 
loac  (amer.  and  P.  Loseler  Vallerias.  Engelished  by  L.  Tomson.  To- 
gether with  the  Annotations  of  Fr.  Innius  upon  the  Revelation  of  S. 
John.  Imprinted  at  London  by  the  Deputies  of  Christopher  Barker, 
Printer  to  the  Queene's  most  Excellent  Majestic — 1599."  The  volume 
opens  with  a  primitive  version  of  the  Psalms  in  verse,  then  follow 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Apocrypha,  and  New  Testament,  as  in  Bibles 
of  the  present  day. 

King  James's  Version. — The  version  of  the  Scriptures  now  in  use 
was  brought  out  by  the  authority  of  King  James  I.  in  1611.  Fifty-four 
learned  men  were  employed  to  accomplish  the  work  of  revision.  From 
death  or  other  causes,  seven  of  them  failed  to  enter  upon  it.  The  re- 
maining forty-seven  were  ranged  under  six  divisions,  and  had  different 
portions  of  the  Bible  assigned  to  those  divisions.  They  entered  upon 
their  task  in  1607,  and,  after  nearly  four  years  of  diligent  labor,  the 
work  was  completed.  This  version  was  generally  adopted,  and  the 
former  ones  soon  fell  into  disuse. 

Among  other  rare  and  highly-coveted  editions,  is  one  printed  in  Eng- 
land in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  which  the  important  word  not  was 
omitted  in  the  seventh  commandment,  from  which  circumstance  it  has 
ever  since  been  known  as  "  The  Adulterous  Bible."  Another  edition, 
known  as  the  Pearl  Bible,  appeared  about  the  same  time,  filled  with 
errata^  a  single  specimen  of  which  will  suffice :  "  Know  ye  not  the 
ungodly  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  "  Bibles  were  once  printed 
which  affirined  that  "  all  Scripture  was  profitable  for  destruction ; " 
while  still  another  edition  of  the  sacred  volume  is  known  as  "  The 
Vinegar  Bible^"  from  the  erratum  in  the  title  tothe  twentieth  chapter 
of  St.  Luke,  in  which  "  Parable  of  the  Vineyard  "  is  printed  "  Parable 
of  the  Vinegar."  Copies  of  "  The  Mazarine  Bible,"  as  it  is  called,  be- 
cause the  copy  that  first  attracted  attention  in  modern  "times  was 
discovered  in  the  library  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  are  very  rare.  They 
are  of  two  kinds,  on  vellum,  of  which  there  are  but  four  copies  known, 
and  about  twenty  on  paper.  A  vellum  copy,  with  two  leaves  supplied 
in  manuscript,  was  sold  in  London  for  two  thousand  and  twenty 
dollars,  but  a  copy  on  paper  has  since  sold  for  the  prodigious  sum  of 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  at  the  sale  of  the 
library  of  the  Bishop  of  Cashel,  in  1858.  This,  we  believe,  is  the 
largest  sum  on  record  ever  paid  for  a  single  volume  of  a  printed  book, 
with  the  exception  of  the  price  given  for  the  celebrated  Christopher 
Valdarfer's  edition  of  Boccaccio's  "  Decameron  "  at  the  sale  of  the 


Duke  of  Roxburghe's  hbrary  in  London,  in  1812.  The  principal  com- 
petitors for  this  were  the  Marquis  of  Blandford  and  Earl  Spenser.  The 
former  carried  off  the  prize  for  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds,  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  of  our  money. 

CHOm  MUSIC  IS  AMERICA. 

THE  title  prefixed  to  these  few  rambling  remarks  is  more  carefully 
chosen  than  would  at  first  appear.  There  is  a  marked  difference 
in  America  between  ehoir  music  and  church  mjisic,  the  former  being 
of  much  wider  application,  and  including  operatic  and  ballad,  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical  compositions.  For  years  we  have  heard  the  well- 
founded  complaints  of  the  style  of  selections  indulged  in  by  fashion- 
able organists  and  choir-masters  of  the  day.  A  recent  burlesque — ■ 
which,  by-the-way,  was  accepted  by  a  leading  musical  paper  of  this 
city  in  sober  seriousness — gives  an  adaptation  by  Mr.  Cobblestone,  or- 
ganist, in  which  that  gifted  musician  shows  how  well  the  words  of  an 
old  hymn — 

"  Oh,  all  ye  people,  clap  yonr  hands," 

TWll  go  to  the  sprightly  melody  of  "  Pop  goes  the  Weasel."  The  pa- 
thetic strains  of"  Robin  Adair"  are  to  be  found  set  to  sacred  words 
in  many  recognized  books  of  psalmody.  Of  operatic  adaptations  there 
is  no  end.  At  an  up-town  church,  a  few  Sundays  ago,  the  minister 
read  the  beautiful  hymn  beginning — 

"  Oh,  Thou,  from  whom  all  goodness  flows, 
I  lift  my  soul  to  Thee ; 
In  all  my  conflicts,  all  my  woes. 
Good  Lord,  rememher  me  I  " — 

and  the  choir  sang  it  to  BaUe's  aria,  "  The  Heart  Bowed  Down,"  deftly 
arranged  with  soprano  and  tenor  solos. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  condemn  all  such  adaptations ;  but,  after 
all,  there  is,  seriously,  considerable  to  be  said  in  their  favor.  In  the 
last  of  the  above-mentioned  instances,  the  effect  was  really  beautiful, 
and  quite  as  devotional  as  any  other  tune  would  have  been  to  those 
who  did  not  recognize  the  melody^  and  locate  it  at  once  in  its  proper 
place  in  the  "  Bohemian  Girl."  AH  depends  upon  association.  If  one 
were  accustomed  to  hear  "  Balerma,"  or  even  "  Old  Hundred,"  in  a  bar^ 
room,  those  tunes  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  church. 

But  there  are  thousands  of  operatic  works,  quite  unknown  here, 
which  contain  gems  of  sacred  music.  The  Itahan  composers  of  the 
day  are  very  fond  of  heightening  the  effect  of  their  operas  by  church 
or  cathedral  scenes,  in  which  characteristic  music  is  introduced ;  and, 
before  condemning  the  adaptation  of  such  passages  for  choir  use  in 
this  country,  it  is  well  to  remember  the  origin  of  many  of  the  so-called 
"  sacred  "  melodies,  sanctified  by  long  usage  and  purely  religious  as- 
sociations. The  tunes  "  Manoah  "  and  "  Seymour  "  (or  "  Von  Weber," 
or  "  Chatham,"  as  it  is  arbitrarily  termed  in  different  books),  are  pecu- 
liar favorites  among  the  Episcopalians  of  America,  and  may  be  heard 
ahke  in  the  little  village  chapel  and  in  the  stately  city  church ;  yet  the 
first  of  these  is  an  arrangement  from  a  secular  work  by  Rossini,  and 
the  latter  is  a  close  adaptation  of  some  violin  tremolando  passages  in 
the  fairy  scenes  of  Weber's  "  Oberon."  A  church  musician- will  often 
find  in  the  pages  of  works  which  have  received  the  sanction  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  musical  purists  of  the  day,  tunes  which  strike  his 
ear  as  pleasantly  familiar ;  but  it  is  only  at  distant  intervals  that  he 
will  be  able,  at  some  operatic  representation,  to  detect  in  a  favorite 
aria  by  the  prima  donna  or  tenor,  the  "  sacred  "  melody,  which,  under 
the  Quaker-like  garb  of  "  Long  Metre  "  or  "  III.  3s,"  has  so  often  in 
his  church  awakened  the  spirits  and  voices  of  the  devout. 

Among  the  operatic  adaptations  which  find  the  most  favor  with 
choir  singers,  may  be  mentioned  the  "  Good-night "  trio  in  Flotow's 
"  Martha,"  sung  to  the  words  "  Now  the  day  of  rest  declineth ; "  the 
duet  in  the  same  opera,  between  Lionel  and  Pht)d-ett,  in  which  the  for- 
mer character  confides  iu  the  latter  his  love  for  the  heroine,  sung  to 
the  fine  old  hymn,  "  Guide  me,  0  thou  great  Jehovah  ; "  the  Passover 
scene  from  Halevy's  "  Jewess,"  in  which  Eleazar  invokes  the  divine 
favor  on  his  family — a  composition  essentially  religious  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  therefore  less  objectionable  than  the  others ;  the  bass  aria  Qui 
Sdegno,  from  the  "  Zauberfiote,"  with  the  sonorous  melody  tortured 
into  a  soprano  solo.  An  American  adapter  has  even  descended  to 
the  depths  of  the  "  Black  Crook,"  and  has  arranged  to  sacred  words, 
and  published  as  a  church  piece,  a  strain  of  music  originally  intended 
to  inspire  the  pirouettes  of  half-naked  ballet-dancers.     Now  to  all  the 
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selections  here  mentioned— even  including  the  gem  rescued  from  the 
filth  of  the  "  Black  Crook  " — no  objection  can  be  urged  on  the  score  of 
melody.  Strictly  speaking,  all  this  music  is  as  "  sacred  "  as  that  of 
many  of  the  recognized  hymn-tunes  that  have  cheered  the  Christian 
heart  for  centuries ;  but  their  associations  are  such  as  render  them 
unfit  for  church  use. 

Why,  then,  are  they  used?  Because  they  are  "  pretty,"  and  the 
fashionable  tenor  or  soprano  of  the  fashionable  choir  can  show  off  vo- 
cal talent  In  them.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  younger  element  in 
the  congregation  prefers  to  listen  to  these  works.  An  organist  is 
.often  asked  why  he  does  not  produce  "  that  arrangement  from  '  Mar- 
tha,' that  the  choir  or  St.  Cecilia's  Church  sing  so  charmingly ;  "  and 
the  desire  to  give  satisfaction,  and  to  have  his  choir  praised,  often  in- 
duces him  to  act  against  his  better  judgment  in  these  matters. 

At  the  present  time  the  taste  in  American  choir  music  wavers  be- 
tween the  quartet  and  the  chorus  choir.  The  former  system  is 
peculiar  to  this  country,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  popularity 
•will  not  be  easily  shaken.  Of  over  three  hundred  churches  in  New 
Tork  City,  it  may  be  safely  estimated  that  in  two  hundred  of  them  the 
music  is  provided  by  quartets,  in  fifty  by  choruses  of  mi.'sed  adult 
voices,  in  ten  or  twelve  by  boy  choirs,  and  in  the  small  remainder  Jiy 
precentors,  or  by  the  congregation  themselves.  The  quartet  system 
is  also  affected  by  all  cities  and  towns  of  considerable  size,  and  is  pe- 
culiarly American.  Quartets  cost  from  a  thousand  to  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  several  of  the  New-York  churches  paying  the  latter 
amount.  The  music  at  Mr.  Beecher's  church  in  Brooklyn  foots  up, 
it  is  said,  to  seven  thousand  dollars  a  year,  including  a  first-class 
quartet  and  organist,  and  a  large  chorus.  The  choirs  of  the  Trinity-par- 
ish churches  cost  between  five  and  si.x  thousand  dollars  each.  The 
best  volunteer  choirs  are  found  in  our  country  villages,  or  at  least  in 
such  of  them  as  are  large  enough  to  contain  a  cultured  society.  In 
New  York,  every  volunteer  singer  is  on  the  lookout  for  a  salaried  posi- 
tion ;  in  country  places  this  is  not  expected. 

Every  clergyman  and  two-thirds  of  the  congregation  prefer  simple 
old  tunes,  like  "  Antioch  "  or  "  Azmon  "  or  "  Duke  Street,"  to  any  of 
the  newer  and  often  superior  compositions  of  the  day.  *'  Give  us  fa- 
miliar tunes !  "  is  the  cry.  But  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  define  what 
familiar  tunes  are.  A  music-publishing  house  of  this  city  wished  to 
issue  a  book  containing  only  recognized  favorites,  and  communicated 
with  five  hundred  choir-leaders  iu  various  parts  of  the  country,  asking 
each  to  name  a  very  few  of  the  tunes  which,  in  his  vicinity,  might  be 
considered  favorites.  These  tunes  were  then  weeded  down,  and  the 
residuum  published ;  but,  as  the  recognized  "  familiars "  number 
nearly  a  thousand,  of  which  probably  not  more  than  one  hundred 
would  be  recognized  by  the  attendants  of  any  individual  church  in  this 
country,  it  will  be  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  decide  what  is  really  a  stand- 
ard old  tune.  That  which  to  the  ears  of  one  congregation  may  be 
entirely  familiar,  will  soimd  strange  to  a  congregation  in  the  next 
street.  Often,  too,  people  will  hear  for  the  first  time  a  tune  the 
melody  of  which  happens  to  hit  their  fancy,  and  they  will  think  it  is 
an  old  favorite.  An  instance  occurs  to  us:  a  clergyman  in  this  city, 
who  is  always  an  advocate  of  familiar  psalmody,  was  once  much 
pleased  with  the  tune  which  his  choir  sang  to  the  words — 

"  Children  of  the  Heavenly  King." 
"  X  have  always  liked  that  tune  to  those  words,"  said  he  to  the  organ- 
ist, "  and  I  hope  you  will  let  it  be  sung  frequently."  The  organist  did 
not  explain  to  him  that  the  tune  was  an  original  composition,  only  a 
few  days  old,  which  had  never  before  been  sung  in  any  church,  or  by 
any  choir.  ^ 

With  a  few  words  about  individual  singers,  these  rambling  notes 
T?ill  close.  Sopranos  of  average  ability  are  plenty,  but  first-class  ones 
are  scarce,  and  can  command  salaries  of  a  thousand,  and  sometimes 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Church  "  committee-men  "  often  have 
pet  sopranos  whom  they  urge  upon  organists ;  and  in  this  way  inferior 
singers  frequently  hold  positions  far  above  the  real  standard  of  their  abil- 
ity. The  soprano  of  a  choir  is  its  most  important  member,  and  is  usually 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  fact.  The  contralto  singers,  less  essential  and 
less  pretentious,  receive  salaries  ranging  from  one  hundred  up  to  five 
hundred  dollars ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  few  arlistes^  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  even  a  thousand  are  paid.  Tenors  of  genuine  ability 
are  very  scarce,  and  command  fancy  prices.  Several  in  this  city  get 
twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year,  about  half  a  dozen  get  a  thousand,  and 
the  prices  then  range  downward,  to  that  step  from  the  amateur  volun- 
teer which  is  marked  by  a  stipend  of  a  hundred  dollars  a  year.     In 


view  of  the  scarcity  of  tenor  voices,  no  average  singer — by  which  is 
meant,  not  an  artist,  but  a  young  man  who  can  read  with  decent  facil- 
ity, can  fill  his  part  in  a  quartet,  or  take  the  occasional  solos  which  an 
ordinary  church  service  requires — ought  to  be  paid  less  than  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  though  they  often  sing  for  less.  Basses  and  baritones 
labor  under  the  di.^advantage  of  being  a  drug  in  the  market.  Four 
hundred  dollars  a  year  is  a  large  salary  for  a  basso  of  average  ability, 
while  a  tenor  of  equal  skill  would  get  half  as  much  again,  or  often 
twice  as  much. 

Church  music  at  the  present  time  does  very  much  to  fill  the  pews. 
Indeed,  in  some  churches,  it  is  the  attraction,  and  the  clergyman  him- 
self knows  it,  too.  A  proposition  has  been  seriously  entertained  in  ■ 
this  city,  to  open  a  fashionable  church  on  speculation,  employ  the 
best  operatic  artists,  introduce  a  great-  deal  of  singing,  and  engage 
noted  preachers  to  fill  the  pulpit  alternately,  precisely  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  theatrical  enterprise.  But  it  is  not  entirely  in  modern  times 
that  music  has  been  a  leading  attraction  in  our  churches.  Clergymen 
and  elderly  church-goers  may  blind  themselves  to  the  facts,  but  the 
facts  remain.  Young  people  at  church  are  drawn  thither  by  a  desire 
to  hear  the  music  or  to  see  each  other.  It  was  so  in  the  days  of 
Pepys,  for  the  diary  of  that  veracious  worthy  contains  this  entry,  now 
over  two  hundred  years  old :  . 

"April  21,  1667. — To  Hackney  church,  where  very  full,  and  found 
much  difficulty  to  get  pews.  That  which  I  chiefly  went  to  see  was 
the  young  girls,  whereof  great  store,  very  pretty ;  and  also  the  organ, 
which  is  handsome  and  tunes  the  psalms,  and  plays  with  the  people, 
which  is  mighty  pretty." 

And  later,  this  same  minute  chronicler  thus  reports  : 

"  April  27. — To  Putney  church,  where  I  saw  the  girls,  few  of  which 
pretty.  Here  a  good  sermon  and  much  company  and  singing;  but  I 
sleepy  and  a  little  out  of  order  at  my  hat  falling  through  a  hole  behind 
the  pulpit,  which,  however,  after  sermon,  with  a  stick  and  the  help 
of  a  clerk,  I  got  up  again." 


EMINENT   PERSONS   DECEASED   IN    1869. 

ALLEN,  Charles,  LL.  D.,  M.  C.  from  Mass.,  1849-'53,  Chief  Justice 
Superior  Court,  Mass.,  died  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  August  6,  aged  72. 
Almonte,  Juan  N.,  Mexican  soldier,  statesman,  and  diplomatist,  died  at 

Paris,  France,  March  22,  aged  57. 
Bacon,  Eev.  Joel  S.,  D.  D.,  a  Baptist  clergyman.  President  Georgetown 

and  Columbian   College,   died   at   Richmond,  Va.,  November   3, 

aged  70. 
Bahnson,  Et.  Eev.  Qeorge  F.,  Bishop  of  Moravian  Church  in  Soutlieru 

States,  died  at  Salem,  N.  C,  September  11,  aged  64. 
Baldwin,  Alexander  "W.,  Judge  of  IJ.  S.  Dist.  Court  for  Nevada  since 

18G5,  died  at  Alameda,  Cal.,  November  15,  aged  34. 
Bates,  Edward,  LL.  D.,  a  statesman,  M.  C,  1827-'29,  Attorney-General 

U.  S.,  lS61-'64,  died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  25,  aged  76. 
Belgium,  Leopold  Ferdinand  Elie  Victor  Albert  Marie,  Prince  Eoyal  of, 

died  near  Brussels,  January  21,  aged  10. 
Bell,  Hon.  John,  LL.  D.,  statesman,  M.  C,  1827-41,  U.  S.  Senator, 

lB47-'59,  -Secretary  of  War,  1841,  etc.,  died  at  Cumberland  Iron 

Works,  Tenn.,  September  10,  aged  72. 
Benton,  Nathaniel  S.,  Secretary  of  State  N.  Y.,  1845-' 48,  Superintendent 

Public  Schools,  Auditor  Canal  Department,  1855-'68,  etc.,  died  at 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  June  29,  aged  77.      * 
Berlioz,  Louis  Hector,  a  French  musical  composer  and  critic,  died  at 

Paris,  France,  March  9,  aged  65. 
Bingham,  Eev.  Hiram,  a  pioneer  missionary  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 

died  at  New  Haven,  Ct.,  November  11,  aged  80. 
Boileau,  Sir  John  Peter,  F.  E.  S.,  an  English  physicist  and  antiquarian, 

died  at  Torquay,  March  9,  aged  74.  ■> 

Botts,  John  Minor,  a  statesman,  patriot,  and  M.  C,  lS39-'43,  died  at 

Culpepper,  Va.,  January  7,  aged  66. 
Brady,  James  T.,  ilistinguished  criminal  lawyer  and  orator,  died  at  New- 
York  City,  February  9,  aged  54. 
Bridges,  Eev.  Charles,  an  English  clergyman  and  religious  writer,  died 

at  Hinton  ilartell,  England,  April  2,  aged  75. 
Broughton,  Kt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  Lord,  English  statesman, 

•cabinet-officer,  and  author,  died  at  London,  June  3,  aged  S3. 
BurriU,  Alexander  M.,  an  eminent  legal  writer,  died  at  Kearny,  N.  J., 

February  7,  aged  62. 
Campbell,  Lady,  widow  of  Maj.-Gen.  Sir   Guy  Campbell,  died  De- 
cember — ,  aged  74. 
Carleton,  William,  an  Irish  novelist  and  delineator  of  peasaut-Ufe,  died 

at  Dublin,  Ireland,  January  30,  aged  71. 
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Cassin,  John,  an  eminent  ornithologist  and  author,  died  at  PhUadelpliia, 
January  10,  aged  55. 

Clay,  Sir  Wijliam,  English  politician  and  political  economist,  M.  P., 
ISSa-'ST,  died  at  London,  March  13,  aged  78. 

Clerc,  Laurent,  a  French  deaf-mute  professor  in  American  Asylum  for 
Deaf  and  Dumb  for  52  years,  died  at  Hartford,  Ct.,  July  18,  aged 
83. 

Cleveland,  Charles  Dexter,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  languages,  classical  au- 
thor, U.  S.  Consul  at  Cardiff,  etc.,  died  at  Philadelphia,  August  18, 
aged  67. 

Cozzens,  Frederick  S.,  author,  died  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  23, 
aged  51. 

Crapo,  Henry  H.,  Governor  of  Michigan,  1864^'68,  died  at  Flint,  Mich., 
July  23,  aged  65. 

Cunard,  Sir  Edward,  Bart.,  American  representative  of  the  Cunard  Co., 
died  at  New-York  City,  April  6,  aged  53. 

Delangle,  Claude  Alphonse,  French  magistrate,  cabinet-minister,  Pro- 
cureur-Gen.  Gen.  Court  of  Cassation,  Senator  and  Vice-President 
of  Senate,  died  at  Paris,  December  21,  aged  73. 

Derby,  Edward  Geoffrey  Stanley,  14th  Earl  of,  British  statesman,  thrice 
premier,  died  at  Knowsley  Park,  Lancashire,  October  23,  aged  71. 

Dilke,  Sir  Charles  WentworthjM.  P.,  proprietor  and  editor  o{  AtJienceum 
newspaper,  etc.,  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  May,  aged  59. 

Dinsmoor,  Samuel,  LL.  D.,  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  1829-'31,  died 
at  Keene,  N.  H. ,  February  24,  aged  70. 

Dulce  y  Garay,  Gen.  Don  Domingo,  Marquis  of  Castel-florite,  etc.,  Cap- 
tain-General of  Cuba,  lS60-'64  and  1868-'69,  died  at  Madrid,  No- 
vember 23,  aged  61. 

Duncan,  Hon.  James  H.,  LL.  D.,  State  Senator,  Mass.,  M.  C,  1849-'53, 
and  philanthropist,  died  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  February  8,  aged  75. 

Dunglison,  Eobley,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished  physician,  medical 
professor,  and  author,  died  at  Philadelphia,  April  2,  aged  71. 

Dutton,  Henry,  LL.  D.,  Governor  of  Connecticut,  1854-'55,  Judge  Su- 
preme Court,  Ct.,  1861-'66,  died  at  New  H.wen,  C,t.,  April  26, 
aged  73. 

Dyoe,  Kev.  Alexander,  English  author  and  Shakespearian  commentator, 
died  at  London,  May  20,  aged  71. 

Elliott, "Eev.  Charles,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  a  Methodist  clergyman,  editor,  col- 
lege-president, and  author,  died  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  January 
6,  aged  76. 

Ellis,  Sir  Henry,  D.  0.  L.,  F.  E.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  F.  S.  A.,  K.  H.,  Hbrarian  of 
British  Museum,  lS27-'56,  and  author,  died  at  London,,  January  16, 
aged  92. 

Ewart,  William,  liberal  English  statesman,  M.  P.  for  40  years,  died  at 
Liverpool,  January  23,  aged  71. 

Exeter,  Henry  Philpotts,  D.  D.,  Lord-bishop  of,  died  at  Exeter,  England, 
September  18,  aged  91. 

Fessenden,  'William  Pitt,  LL.  D.,  statesman,  TI.  S.  Senator,  Me.,  1854- 
'64  and  1865-'69,  Secretary  Treasury,  U.  S.,  1864^'65,  died  at  Port- 
land, Me.,  September  8,  aged  63. 

Fitzpatrick,  Benjamin,  Governor  of  Alabama,  lS41-'45,  TJ.  S.  Senator, 
1852-'61,  died  in  Elmore  Co.,  Ala.,  November  21,  aged  67. 

Fletclier,  Eichard,  LL.D.,  M.  C.  from  Mass.,  1837-'39,  Judge  Supreme 
Court,  Mass.,  1848-'53,  died  at  Boston,  June  21,  aged  81. 

Folsom,  George,  an  eminent  scholar,  author,  and  diplomatist,  died  at 
Eome,  Italy,  March  27,  aged  68. 

Fuad,  Mehmed,  Pacha,  Turkish  statesman  and  cabinet-officer,  died  at 
Nice,  France,  Febniary  12,  aged  55. 

Gardner,  Col.  Charles  K.,  U.  S.  A.,  Adj. -Gen.,  U.  S.  A.,  1815-'18,  First 
Ass't.  P.  M.  Gen.,  and  author,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Novem- 
ber 1,  aged  81. 

Gough,  Field-Marshal  Hugh,  Viscount,  G.  C.  B.,  K.  S.  P.,  K.  S.  I.,  Gen. 
British  Army,  Commander-in-chief  in  Chinese  and  Sikh  Wars,  died 
at  London,  March  2,  aged  90. 

Graham,  Thomas,  D.  C.  L.,  Master  of  the  Mint,  chemist,  and  author  of 
chemical  works,  died  at  London,  September  17,  aged  64. 

Grisi,  Giulia,  celebrated  Italian  operatic  singer,  died  at  Berlin,  Prussia, 
November  29,  aged  57. 

Guthrie,  James,  LL.  D.,  statesman.  Secretary  of  Treasury,  1853-'57, 
U.  S.  Senator,  1865-'68,  died  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  March  13,  aged  70. 

Harper,  James,  senior  partner  Jlarper  &  Brothers,  publishers,  Mayor  of 
New  York,  1S44^'45,  died  at  New-York  City,  March  27,-aged  74. 

Hengstenberg,  Ecv.  Ernest  William,  D.  D.,  German  theological  pro- 
fessor, editor,  and  commentator,  died  at  Bonn,  Prussia,  June  3, 
aged  67. 

Hodgson,  Joseph,  M.  E.  C.  S.,  F.  E.  S.,  an  eminent  English  surgeon  and 
author,  died  at  London,  February  7,  aged  81. 

Hubbard,  John,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  Governor  of  Maine,  1849-'52,  died  at 
Hallowell,  Me.,  Februari^6,  aged  73. 

Jerdan,  William,  English  litterateur,  editor,  and  author,  died  at  London, 
July  11,  aged  89. 

Jomini,  Baron  Henri,  an  eminent  writer  on  military  science,  died  at 
Passy,  France,  March  24,  aged  90. 


Jones,  Ernest,  an  English  radical  orator  and  pohtician,  died  at  London, 
January  26,  aged  50. 

Kendall,  Amos,  LL.  D.,  an  American  politician, 4th  And.  of  Treas.  U.  S., 
1829-'35,  P.  M.  Gen.  U.  S.,  1835-'40,  died  at  Washington,  Novem- 
ber 12,  aged  80. 

King,  Jonas,  D.  D.,  American  missionary  to  Greece,  and  author,  died 
at  Athens,  Greece,  May  22,  aged  77. 

Laounza,  Jo3f5  Maria,  Mexican  cabinet-minister  under  Santa  Anna  and 
Maximilian,  and  poet,  died  at  Havana,  June  19. 

Lamartine,  Alphonse  Louis  Marie  Prat  de,  French  poet,  historian,  and 
statesman,  died  at  Paris,  March  1,  aged  79. 

Lander,  James  Eekford,  eminent  Scotch  historical  painter,  died  at  Edin- 
burgh, March  29,  aged  57. 

Lefroy,  Et.  Hon.  Thomas,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  1830-'52,  and  Chief 
Justice  of  Ireland,  1852-'66,  died  at  Dublin,  May  4,  aged  93. 

Lincoln,  Heman,  Mass.  State  Senator  and  philanthropist,  died  at  Bos- 
ton, August  11,  aged  91. 

McAuley,  Commodore  Charles  S.,  U.  S.  N.,  60  years  in  the  service,  died 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  May  21,  aged  78. 

McWiUie,  William,  Southern  politician,  M.  C,  1849-51,  Governor  of 
Mississippi,  1858-60,  died  at  Kirkwood,  Miss.,  March  3,  aged  74. 

Mackesy,  Thomas  Lewis,  M.  D.,  F.  E.  C.  S.  I.,  eminent  Irish  surgeon, 

♦  President  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  died  at  Waterford,  Ireland, 
April  8,  aged  78. 

Mant,  Ven.  Walter,  Bishop,  D.  D.,  Archdeacon  of  Down,  an  eminent 
scholar  and  author,  died  at  HUlsboro,  Ireland,  April  6,  aged  62. 

March,  Alden,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  American  surgeon,  medical  professor,  and 
author,  died  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  17,  aged  74. 

Meigs,  Charles  D.,  M.  D.,  American  physician,  obstetrical  professor,  and 
author,  died  in  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  June  22. 

MenscKikoff,  Prince  Alexander  Sergiewitsch,  Admiral  Eussian  Navy, 
general,  and  diplomatist,  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  May  3,  aged  80. 

Moffat,  Dr.  Thomas  C,  Physician-in-chief  of  Seaman's  Eetreat,  died 
at  Stateu  Island,  December  26,  aged  43. 

Moustier,  Lionel,  Marquis  de,  French  statesman  and  diplomatist,  died 
at  Paris,  February  5,  aged  54. 

Napier,  David,  engineer,  died  in  Scotland,  November  25,  aged  79. 

Nicholas,  Samuel  Smith,  jurist  and  publicist,  Judge  of  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, Ky.,  etc.,  died  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  November  27,  aged  73. 

Nichols,  Gen.  William  A.,  U.  S.  A.,  Adj. -Gen.  Military  D.ep't.  Mo.,  died 
at  St.  Louis,  AprU  8,  aged  51. 

Niel,  Adolphe,  French  general  and  Marshal  of  France,  Minister  of  War 
since  1867,  died  at  Paris,  August  14,  aged  67. 

Nott,  Eev.  Samuel,  one  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  of  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in 
1812,  died  at  Hartford,  Ct.,  June  1,  aged  81. 

Osborne,  Thomas  B.,  LL.  D.,  M.  C.  4th  District,  Ct.,  1839-'43,  Judge, 
and  professor  of  law,  died  at  New  Haven,  Ct.,  September  2,  aged  72, 

Overbeck,  Frederick,  a  celebrated  German  painter  of  sacred  subjects, 
died  at  Eome,  November,  aged  80. 

Owen,  Eev.  John  Jason,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  vice-president  and  professor  in 
College  of  city  of  New  York,  and  author,  died  at  New-York  Cjty, 
April  18,  aged  66. 

Oxendine,  Eev.  Archibald  W.,  a  Japtist  minister  for  75  years,  and  Eev- 
olutionary  veteran,  died  at  Benton's  Creek,  Mo.,  September  3, 
aged  110. 

Park,  Eoswell,  D.  D.,  Episcopal  clergyman;  physicist,  and  college-presi- 
dent, died  at  Chicago,  July  16,  aged  62. 

Peabody,  George,  banker  and  philanthropist,  died  at  London,  Novem- 
ber 4,  aged  74. 

Peters,  Eev.  Absalom,  D.  D.,  congregational  clergyman,  editor,  pro- 
fessor, and  author,  died  at  New- York  City,  May  18,  aged  76. 

Pickens,  Francis  W.,  M.  C,  1835-'45,  Minister  to  Eussia,  1857-'60,  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina,  1860-'62,  died  at  Edgefield,  S.  C,  January 
25,  aged  02. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  President  U.  S.,  1853-'57,  Brig.-Gen.  Vols.,Mex.  War, 
TJ.  S.  Senator,  1837-'42,  died  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  October  8,  aged  65. 

Potter,  Hazard  Arnold,  M.  D.,  an  eminent  surgical  operator  and  writer, 
died  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  December  3,  aged  68. 

Pratt,  Eev.  John  Bennett,  LL.  D.,  a  Scottish  Episcopal  clergyman,  an- 
tiquarian, and  author,  died  at  Cruden,  Scotland,  March  20,  aged  70. 

Pratt,  Thomas  G.,  LL.  D.,  Governor  of  Maryland,  lS44-'48,  IT.  S.  Senator, 
1850-'57,  etc.,  died  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  November  9,  aged  65. 

Eadnor,  Et'  Hon.  Sir  William  Pleydell  Bouverie;  3d  Earl  of,  a  British 
statesman,  died  at  Coleshill  House,  Berkshire,  April  10,  aged  90. 

Eawlins,  Maj.-Gen.  John  A.,  U.  S.  A.,  Secretary  of  War  since  March 
13,  1869,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  September  6,  aged  38.     . 

Eaymond,  Henry  Jarvis,  Lieut.-Gov.  N.  Y.,  M.  C,  1865-67,  founder, 
and  editor  K  Y.  Times,  died  at  New-York  City,  June  18,  aged  49. 

Eegnault  St. -Jean  d'Angely,  Auguste  Michel  Marie  Etienne,  Marshal 
of»France,  1854,  Senator,  Vice-President  of  Senate,  etc.,  died  at 
Paris,  December  21,  aged  75. 

Eeichenbach,  Baron  Karl  von,  a  German  physicist  and  author,  died  at 
Leipsic,  January  19,  aged  81. 
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Eichardson,  Albert  Deane,  a  journalist  and  author,  assassinated  at  New- 
York  City,  December  2,  aged  36. 
Riggs,  Jetur  R.,  M.  D.,  physician,  State  Senator  and  M.  C,  1859-'61, 

died  at  Drakesville,  N.  J.,  November  5,  aged  60. 
Ritner,  Joseph,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  1835-'39,  died  at  Carlisle, 

Pa.,  October  16,  aged  90. 
Eitter,  Ileinrich,  German  metaphysician,  historian,  and  author,  died  at 

Guttingen,  February,  aged  78. 
Eoeblin^,  John  A.,  C.  E.,  eminent  bridge-oonstruotor  and  railway  engi- 
neer, died  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  22,  aged  64. 
Eoget,  Peter  Mark,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S,  English  physician,  professor,  and 

author,  died  at  London,  September  17,  aged  90. 
Eousseau,  Brig.-Gen.  Lovell  H.,  U.  S*.  A.,  Major-Gen.  Vols.,  died  at 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  7,  aged  50. 
Eush,  James,  M.  D.,  physician  and  author,  founder  of  Ridgeway  Branch 

Library,  died  at  Philadelphia,  May  26,  aged  84. 
Sainte-Beuve,  Charles  Augustin,  French  journalist,  oritio,  and  states- 
man, died  at  Paris,  October  13,  aged  65. 
Salisbury,  Et.  Rev.  "Walter  Kerr  Hamilton,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of,  and  author, 

died  at  Old  Sarum,  August  1,  aged  61. 
Salter,  Commodore  William  D.,  U.  S.  N.,  59  years  in  service,  died  at 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  January  3,  aged  74. 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg,  Christian  Charles  Fred- 
erick Augustus,  Duke  of,  died  at  Piimkenau,  SUesia,  March  B, 

aged  71. 
Scott,  Eev.  Edward  P.ayson,  Baptist  clergyman,  7  years  missionary  to 

Assam,  died  at  Nowgong,  Assam,  May  18,  aged  37. 
Selwyn,  Et.  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Jasper,  one  of  the  English  Lords  Justices 

of  Appeal,  died  at  London,  August  11,  aged  55. 
Seton,  Samuel  Worthington,  eminent  educator.  Superintendent,  etc.,  of 

Schools  in  New  York,  50  years,  died  at  N.  Y.  City,  Novem'ber  20, 

aged  81. 
Seymour,  Frederick,  Governor  of  British  Columbia,  died  on  the  coast  of 

British  Columbia,  June  10. 
Seymour,  Charles  C.  B.,  a  musical  and  dramatic  journalist,  critic,  and 

author,  died  at  New  York  City,  May  2,  aged  40. 
Shepherd,  Nathaniel  G.,  a  poet,  artist,  and  war-correspondent  of  iV.  T. 

Tribune,  died  at  New  York  City,  May  23,  aged  34. 
Sheppard,  Eev.  John  George,  D.  C.  L.,  eminent  EngUsh  teacher  and 

author,  died  at  Kidderminster,  England,  January  1,  aged  51. 
Simpson,  James,  C.  E.,  English  hydraulic  engineer  and  author,  died  at 

London,  March  4,  aged  70. 
Sinclair,  Peter,  a  Scottish  reformer,  patriot,  and  popular  orator,  died  at 

Chicago,  m.,  March,  aged  about  60. 
Stanley,  Et.  Hon.  Edward  John,  Baron  Stanley  of  Alderley,  English 

statesman,  died  June  16,  aged  67. 
Stanton,  Edwin  M.,  Attorney-Gen.  of  the  TJ.  S.,  December,  1860,  to 

March,  1861,  Secretary  of  War,  January  20,  1862,  to  March,  1868, 

Associate  Justice  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  December,  1869,  died  at 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  24,  aged  54. 
Stevens,  Alexander  H.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  eminent  American  surgeon  and 

medical  writer,  died  at  New  York  City,  March  30,  aged  80. 
Stewart,  Eear-Admiral  Charles,  U.  S.  N-,  a  gallant  naval  officer,  71  years 

in  the  service,  died  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  November  7,  aged  91. 
Stow,  Baron,  D.  D.,  eminent  Baptist  clergyman,  college-trustee,  author, 

editor,  and  journalist,  died  at  Boston,  December  27,  aged  68. 
Strangford,  P.  E.  A.  F.  W.  Smythe,  Viscount,  F.  E.  G.  S.,  an  English 

philologist.  Orientalist,  and  geographer,  died  at  London,  January  9, 

aged  43. 
Strong,  Theodore,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent  mathematician,  professor,  and 

author,  died  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  February  1,  aged  79. 
Swain,  Leonard,  D.  D.,  Congregationalist  clergyman,  and  author,  died 

at  Providence,  E.  I.,  July  14,  aged  48. 
Szemere,  Bertalan,  Hungarian  statesman.  Premier  in  1849,  died  at  Pesth 

Hungary,  January  19,  aged  56. 
Tallmadge,  Frederick  A.,  a  political  leader,  M.  C,  1847-'49,  Recorder  of 

New  York,  etc.,  Litohfield,  Ct.,  September  17,  aged 77. 
Taunton,  Henry  Labouchere,  First  Lord,  an  English  statesman  and 

cabinet-officer,  died  at  London,  July  13,  aged  71. 
Tennent,  Sir  James  Emerson,  LL.  D.,  F.  E.  S.,  English  traveller,  author, 

and  statesman,  died  at  Loudon,  March  6,  aged  75. 
Tenney,  John  S.,  LL.  D.,  Chief  Justice  Supreme  Court  of  Maine,  1856- 

'63,  died  at  Norridgewock,  Me.,  August  23,  aged  80. 
Thompson,  Lieut. -Gen.  Thomas  Perronet,F.  R.  S.,  English  editor,  re- 
former, and  statesman,  died  at  London,  September,  aged  86. 
Toucey,  Isaac,  LL.  D.,  Governor  of  Connecticut,   1846-'47,  Attorney- 
General  TJ.  S.,  1848-'49,  D.  S.  Senator,  1851-'57,  Secretary  of  Navy 

1857-'61,  died  at  Hartford,  Ct.,  July  30,  aged  71. 
Townsend,  George  Herbert,  a  journalist  and  compiler  ("  Manual  of 

Dates,"  "  Men  of  the  Time,"  etc.),  died  at  Kensington,  England, 

February  23. 
Townsend,  Mrs.  Hannah,  a  centenarian  of  Long  Island,  died  in  Queens, 

L.  I.,  March  7,  aged  112. 


Troplong,  Raymond  Theodore,  French  jurist  and  statesman.  President 
of  French  Senate,  died  at  Paris,  February  27,  aged  74. 

Valentine,  David  T.,  Clerk  of  Common  Council,  New  York,  antiquarian 
and  author,  died  at  New  York  City,  February  25,  aged  68. 

Vernon,  Mrs.  Jane  M.  F.,  an  eminent  actress  of  estimable  character  and 
great  abilities,  died  at  New  York  City,  June  4,  aged  73. 

Von  der  Goltz,  Count  Robert  Heinrich  Ludwig,  Prussian  diplomatist, 
died  at  Berlin,  Prussia,  June  24,  aged  52. 

Walker,  Robert  James,  U.  S.  Senator,  Mississippi,  1835-'45,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  lS4.5-'49,  Governor  of  Kansas,  etc.,  died  at  Washing 
ton,  November  11,  aged  68. 

Warde,  Admiral  Charles,  K.  H.,  British  naval  officer,  7"'.  years  in  the 
service,  died  at  Westerham,  Kent,  January  5,  aged  82. 

Wardrop,  James,  F.  R.  S.,  distinguished  English  surgeon  and  surgical 
writer,  died  at  London,  February  13,  aged  87. 

Welcker,  Karl  Thcodor,  political  economist,  politician,  and  author,  died 
at  Heidelberg,  Germany,  April  10,  aged  79. 

Webb,  Rev.  John,  F.  S.  A.,  M.  E.  S.  L.,  an  English  clergyman,  antiqua- 
rian, musical  composer,  and  author,  died  at  Hay,  Herefordshire, 
February  18,  aged  93. 

Westminster,  Su-  Richard  Grosvenor,  Marquis  of,  the  richest  real-estate 
owner  in  Great  Britain,  died  at  London,  October  31,  aged  74. 

Wickliffe,  Charles  A.,  M.  C,  1823-'31  and  1861-'63,  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky 1836-'40,  Postmaster-General  U.  S.,  1841-'45,  died  near  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  October  31,  aged  81. 

Wise,  Capt.  Henry  A.  (Los  Gringos),  late  Chief  of  Ordnance  Bureau, 
Navy  Department,  and  author,  died  at  Naples,  Italy,  April,  aged  59. 

Wool,  Maj.-Gen.  John  Ellis,  U.S.A.,  an  army  officer  in  the  War  of 
1812,  Mexican  and  late  War,  died  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  November  10, 
aged  80. 

Worth,  Jonathan,  Governor  of  Nortli  Carolina  1865-'67,  died  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  September  5,  aged  about  72. 

Wyckofi,  Eev.  Isaac  Newton,  D.  D.,  Eeformed  (Dutch)  clergyman  and 
author,  died  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  28,  aged  78. 

Zimmermann,  Clemens  von,  distinguished  German  fresco-painter,  died 
at  Munich,  February,  aged  81. 


TABLE-TALK. 

A  CONTEMPORARY,  in  discussing  the  "  Rights  of  Children,"  re- 
marlis  that  "  no  social  philosopher  has  yet  arisen  to  advocate 
the  claims  of  children  to  be  enfranchised  from  the  disabilities  under 
which  they  labor."  While  it  is  true  that  no  "  social  philosopher" 
has  identified  himself  specially  with  such  a  task,  yet  our  contemporary 
will  find  that  both  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer  have  in  good 
earnest  asserted  the  rights  of  children,  and  affirmed  that  the  parental 
authority  under  which  they  are  subjected  is  usually  despotic,  capri- 
cious, and  injurious.  If  this  charge  is  true  to-day,  in  any  degree,  how 
much  larger  would  be  the  measure  of  justice  if  applied  to  the  past  ? 
The  condition  of  childhood  has  changed  so  essentially  within  a  few 
generations — the  discipline  under  which  it  is  trained  so  much  relaxed, 
the  hardsliips  it  experiences  so  greatly  ameUorated,  and  the  authority 
of  parents  or  guardians  so  notably  weakened — that  this  would  seem 
scarcely  the  time  to  complain  of  parental  despotism.  "  I  never  taught 
a  boy  any  thing  in  my  life,"  said  one  of  the  old-fashioned  masters  of 
an  English  public  school ;  "  I  whipped,  and  they  learned."  This  sen- 
tence is  a  brief  summary  of  the  relationship  that  formerly  existed 
between  children  and  superiors.  It  was  always  the  rod.  It  was  uni- 
versally a  series  of  oppressive  tasks,  and  rigid  penalties  for  their  non- 
performance. The  earliest  recollections  of  some  children  were  those 
of  the  whip,  the  dark  closet,  the  supperless  banishment  to  bed,  the 
harsh  and  implacable  despotism,  so  terrifying  and  so  incomprehensible. 
All  this,  no  doubt,  is  now  largely  a  by-gone  thing.  The  discipline  of  . 
a  modern  household  is  not  modelled  after  that  of  a  prison  ;  it  is  now 
believed  that  manliness  and  hardihood  may  be  developed  in  boys  by 
some  other  means  than  that  of  the  whip.  A  child  is  no  longer  a 
felon,  whom  all  the  wc-.'ld  is  interested  in  suppressing.  In  fact,  a  re- 
cent writer  in  an  English  journal  complains  that  children  are  now 
usurping  too  much  space  and  influence  in  the  world.  They  are  get- 
ting to  be  spoiled,  he  thinks,  by  excessive  petting  ;  the  books  and  the 
toys  and  the  recreations  now  made  or  invented  for  children  are  almost 
without  number,  while  all  the  public  holidays  are  turned  over  almost 
exclusively  to  their  use  and  behoof.  Po^ibly  there  is  some  truth  in 
this,  as  from  an  over-rigid  discipline  the  natural  reaction  would  be  to 
the  other  extreme.  But  one  extreme  may  fail  as  signally  to  recognize 
the  rights  of  children  as  the  other.  And  these  "  rights,"  we  think, 
are  as  imperatively  entitled  to  respect  as  those  of  any  other  class. 
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We  all  hesitate  to  wound  the  amour  propre  of  a  man  or  woman,  but 
rarely  that  of  a  child.  We  all  consider  the  tastes  or  inclinations  of 
our  friends  as,  within  certain  limits,  binding  upon  our  entertainment 
of  them,  but  with  children  we  disregard  all  such  obligations.  We  im- 
pose restrictions  upon  them  that  we  would  not  tolerate  for  ourselves  for 
a  moment.  We  exact  from  them  tasks  that  to  (is  would  be  onerous 
and  oppressive ;  we  cross  their  purposes,  thwart  their  pleasures,  re- 
press their  impulses,  laugh  at  their  weaknesses,  deride  their  tastes, 
regulate  their  ideas,  chill  their  enthusiasms — in  brief,  project  our  own 
individuality  into  theirs  in  a  manner  that  we  should  find,  in  our  own 
case,  were  we  the  victims  instead  of  the  oppressors,  utterly  intolera- 
ble. Children  have  rights  which  hitherto  the  world  has  not  felt 
bound  to  respect — and  these  are,  the  right  to  those  activities  which 
their  natures  require ;  the  right  to  out-of-doors  and  all  health-giving 
pursuits  ;  the  right,  sometimes  at  least,  and  in  some  things,  to  obey 
their  own  impulses  ;  the  right  to  have  their  individuality  considered  ; 
the  right  to  be  saved  from  injudicious  petting  and  capricious  authority ; 
and,  above  all,  the  right  to  develop  according  to  the  forces  and  talents 
implanted  in  them. 

When  Cowper's  "  John  Gilpin  "  first  appeared,  it  was  not  a 

success.  The  public  were  insensible  to  its  wit  and  humor,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  the  poem  would  have  continued  entirely  neglected,  had 
not  Henderson,  a  famous  actor  of  the  time,  who,  during  the  Lent  sea- 
son of  that  year  (1785),  was  giving,  what  was  then  a  novelty,  a  series 
of  dramatic  readings,  included  "  John  Gilpin-"  among  his  humorous 
selections.  Henderson's  masterly  elocution  brought  Johnny  Gilpin's 
comic  adventures  at  once  into  notoriety,  and  the  poem  soon  became 
so  popular,  that  the  printer  was  busy  almost  night  and  day  striking 
off  impressions  to  supply  the  demand.  "  John  Gilpin "  is  not  the 
only  poem  that  has  owed  its  success  to  the  art  of  elocution.  The 
ordinary  public  would  never  have  made  much  of  Poe's  "  Bells,"  un- 
less experienced  readers  had  shown  them  how  marvellously  well  the 
changing  sentiment  of  the  poem  could  be  expressed  by  various  intona- 
tions of  the  word  "  bells."  When  Poe  first  printed  this  poem — it  was 
in  (rraham's  Magazine,  we  think — there  was  a  general  exclamation 
that  he  had  gone  mad.  "It  is  impossible  to  make  any  thing  of  this 
jargon  !*'  exclaimed  an  accomplished  critic  to  us  at  the  time ;  and 
we  are  inclined  to  think  the  poem,  to  the  general  ear,  would  have  re- 
mained a  "jargon,"  if  the  elocutionists  hadnot  taken  hold  of  it.  They 
soon  worked  a  meaning  out  of  the  chaos,  and  showed  how  the  repeti- 
tions of  the  word  "  bells  "  might  be  used  to  express  the  "  merry  tin- 
tinnabulation "  of  sleigh-bells,  the  golden  harmony  of  wedding-bells, 
the  loud  claugor  of  fire-bells,  and  the  solemn  monotone  of  funeral- 
bells.  Even  Poe's  "  Raven  "  owes  something  of  its  popularity  to  the 
dramatic  reader.  Mr.  Trowbridge's  picturesque  and  effective  poem, 
'  The  Vagabonds,"  has  found  a  much  keener  appreciation  and  wider 
fame  than  it  could  ever  have  obtained  without  the  aid  of  the  public 
reader.  So  also  have  many  passages  in  Shakespeare  ;  and,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  poet  who  either  has  not  gained  something  in  popular  recog- 
nition, or  could  not  gain  it,  by  the  means  of  the  art  of  elocution.  And 
yet  the  art  is  dying  out.  It  is  disappearing  from  the  stage,  and  only 
jast  holds  its  own  elsewhere.  The  realistic  acting,  now  coming  so 
generally  into  vogue,  whatever  may  be  its  mfrits,  is  not  accompanied 
with  that  careful,  close  study  of  the  delivery  of  language  that  marked 
the  old  style.  It  may  seem  somewhat  sweeping  to  assert  that  none 
of  our  younger  actors  know  how  to  read,  but  we  think  it  is  very 
nearly  the  fact.  When  several  of  Shakespeare's  comedies  were  re- 
vived at  the  Fifth-Avenue  Theatre,  a  short  time  since,  there  were  only 
one  or  two  actors  on  the  stage  that  possessed  a  finished  or  careful  elo- 
cution. By  "  finished  elocution  "  we  mean  principally  that  skill  in  the 
employment  of  emphasis  and  inflection  whereby  the  author's  meaning 
is  made  to  stand  out  clear,  definite,  and  impressive.  "  Word-paint- 
ing "  is  a  term  often  appUed  to  the  art  of  description;  as  something 
kin  to  this,  we  would  use  the  phrase  "  word-coloring  "  as  applicable  to 
that  art  of  a  reader  by  which  the  meaning  of  an  author  is  illuminated, 
is  rendered  vivid,  picturesque,  glowing.  This  art  is  almost  the  rarest 
of  recognized  accomplishments,  and  one  of  the  most  delightful.  And 
yet  it  is  very  rarely  heard  in  the  pulpit,  almost  never  at  the  bar,  is 
nearly  unknown  on  the  platform  and  in  the  leeture-room,  and  is  fast 
getting  to  be  a  lost  art  on  thejitage.  As  it  once  rescued  "  John  Gil- 
pin "  from  oblivion,  and  has  done  good  service  in  opening  many  an- 
other poem  or  drama  to  our  comprehension,  it  is  assuredly  wortliy  to 
be  conserved  ;  and,  to  this  end,  we  believe  that  accomplished  readers, 
like  Mr.  Vandenhoff,  Mr.  Hows,  and  Mr.  Murdock,  deserve  enoourage- 
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ment.  We  could  wish  to  see  dramatic  readings  more  generally  recog- 
nized as  a  means  of  culture  and  as  a  refined  entertainment. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  "  Woman's  Rights,"  we  frequently 

hear  the  question  referred  to  the  authority  of  what  is  called  "  natural 
justice."  A  philosopher  might  ask.  What  is  iiaiural  justice  ?  Where 
and  when  is  it  exhibited  ?  In  what  does  it  exist  ?  In  what  way  has 
society  supplanted  or  disregarded  it  ?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  justice, 
or  equity,  or  equaUty,  in  Nature  ?  Setting  aside  the  fact,  immediately 
connected  with  the  "  wotnan  question,"  that  nearly  all  through  Nature 
the  female  animal  is  subordinate  to  the  male,  there  is  evident  the  more 
general  truth  that  might,  and  not  right,  is  the  fundamental  law  of  crea- 
tion. Throughout  the  whole  dominion  of  Nature,  the  lesser  is  ever 
conquered  and  absorbed  by  the  greater ;  the  weak  succumb  to  the 
strong,  the  big  consume  the  little,  life  in  one  form  is  destroyed  to 
perpetuate  life  in  another  form.  The  operations  of  Nature  are  harsh 
and  inexorable,  without  mercy,  without  pity,  without  any  sentiment 
soever,  possessing  one  sole  attribute — that  of  power.  In  the  struggle 
for  existence  which  Darwin  describes,  wherein  the  weak  and  inferior 
are  pressed  to  the  wall  and  perish,  in  order  that  the  superior  may  live 
and  expand,  we  find  an  entire  absence  of  that  principle  which  we  de- 
scl-ibe  as  an  equal  right  between  different  individuals  to  life,  liberty, 
and  happiness.  If  we  derive  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  from  cer- 
tain implanted  instincts,  we  certainly  do  not  find  their  verification  in 
any  of  the  aspects  of  untamed  Nature.  So  far  as  ordinary  observa- 
tion goes,  justice  has  no  existence,  save  as  an  intellectual  perception 
of  cultivated  man — is  not  a  law  of  Nature,  but  a  sublime  conception 
of  civilization.  But,  while  justice  is  thus  a  flower  generated  in  the 
soil  of  culture,  whence  .it  enters  into  our  statutes,  and  is  iri  some  de- 
gree enforced  upon  society,  it  would  be  found,  we  think,  after  full  in- 
quiry, that  all  these  laws — these  natural  laws  that  act,  so  to  speak, 
through  society,  that  invisibly  determine  its  development  and  control 
its  normal  actions — are  founded  upon  the  natural  injustice  of  might. 
As  in  Nature  the  big  consume  the  little,  so  in  society  the  strong  con- 
trol and  absorb  the  weak,  the  lesser  contribute  to  the  fruition  of  the 
greater.  Things  have  changed  more  in  name  than  in  fact.  That  cen- 
tralization of  power  once  manifested  in  powerful  barons  is  now  obvious 
in  powerful  bankers.  Trade  is  acting  in  the  same  way  that  military 
prowess  once  did,  building  up  in  the  hands  of  the  few  enormous 
powei^virtually  derived  from  the  subordination  of  the  many — hence 
now  Rothschilds  and  Vanderbilts  instead  of  Warwicks  and  Percys. 
These  are  only  brief  hints  on  a  subject  large  enough  to  invite  search- 
ing investigation ;  but  it  would  seem  clear  that  natural  justice  is  a 
delusion.  Reformers  must  have  stronger  ground  than  this  as  a  foun- 
dation for  their  systems. 

Richard  Doyle,  who  at  one  time  was  the  most  popular  of  the 

illustrators  on  Punch,  and  who  withdrew  from  that  journal  on  account 
of  its  attacks  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  has,  after  a  long  period, 
appeared  once  again  before  the  public  in  a  grotesque  and  fanciful  work 
called  "  In  Fairy-land,'^  which,  our  readers  will  recollect,  we  briefly  de- 
scribed a  few  weeks  since  in  our  "  Literary  Notes."     Doyle  is  perhaps 
best  known  in  this  country  as  the  designer  of  that  laugh-provoking 
volume,  "  The  Foreign  Tour  of   Brown,  Jones,   and  Robinson,"  the 
most  popular  series  of  humorous  designs  of  the  age.     Mr.  Doyle's  re- 
appearance in  the  world  of  art  has  been  welcomed  by  Tom  Taylor,  one 
of  his  old  associates  on  Punch,  in  the  following  very  happy  lines : 
"NEWS  FEOM  FAIRT-LAND. 
"  Where  has  Dicky  Doyle  been 
AH  this  length  of  years, 
Since  Punch  wept  to  miss  him  , 
From  his  merry  peers  ? 


Now,  at  last,  we  know  where 

Dicky  Doyle  has  been— 
He  has  been  in  Elf-land 

With  the  Fairy  Queen. 
Entered  as  Court  Painter, 

On  her  fairy  states  ; 
Painting  her  court-pageauts, 

Chronicling  her  fetes : 
In  a  word,  depicting 

The  thoughts  and  works  and  ways, 
Te  uianne^-s  and  ye  customs, 

Of  the  world  of  Fays, 
Even  as  for  Punch  he  painted    ■ 

With  aid  of  Pips,  his  pen, 
'  Ye  manners  and  ye  customs 

Of  ye  ■Englishmen.' 
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Yes,  Dick  has  been  in  Elf-land. 

And  the  pictures  which  he  took 
The  worthy  Messrs.  Longmans 

Have  pnhlished  in  a  book : 
And  Will  Allingham,  the  poet 

(Fairy  Laureate,  I  suppose), 
Thereof  hath  writ  a  poem, 

That  to  fairy  music  goes. 
And  I  have  hut  one  counsel 

For  all  children,  old  and  young — 
Go  and  see  what  Doyle  has  painted, 

Read  what  Allingham  has  sung," 

The  clever  and  eccentric  Scotch  author,  Lord  Monboddo, 

who  died  in  Edinburgh,  in  1799,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  anticipated 
in  its  main  point  the  Darwinian  theory  of  selection.  In  his  "  Essay 
on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,"  he  maintained  that  the 
primitive  man  was  an  ape,  born  with  a  tail,  and  deficient  of  articulate 
speech.  The  tail,  he  thought,  had  been  gradually  extirpated  by  con- 
tinual docking,  or  lost  by  what  Darwin  terms  the  process  of  natural 
selection.  Lord  Monboddo  so  believed  his  own  theory,  that  he  was 
greatly  disappointed  when  Sir  Joseph  Banks  told  him  that  he  had 
failed  to  find  those  tailed  islanders  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  who  had 
been  discovered,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  before,  by  a  mythical 
Swedish  skipper  ;  and  he  further  so  manifested  reliance  in  his  own 
creed,  as  to  watch  at  the  bedroom  door  whenever  a  child  was  born  in 
his  house,  feeling  convinced  that  the  nurse,  in  deference  to  the  pre- 
vailing feshion,  would  pinch  off  the  tail  of  the  baby.  Had  he  lived  to 
the  present  day  he  would  have  been  greatly  delighted  with  a  case,  re- 
cently reported  in  the  French  medical  journals,  of  an  infant,  five  weeks 
old,  brought  to  the  Ilopital  de  la  Charite,  with  an  unmistakable  tail 
about  three  inches  in  length  and  a  little  thick*  than  a  goose-quill. 


Stunti:Kc  |(olfs. 


MR.  0.  N.  KOOD,  the  accomplished  Professor  of  Physics  in  Columbia 
College,  has  recently  published  the  results  of  some  very  interesting 
experiments,  of  marvellous  delicacy,  on  the  duration  of  the  electric  spark 
• — results  which  go  far  toward  clearing  up  the  discrepancies  of  former  in- 
vestigators. Mr.  "Wheatstone  opened  the  investigation,  in  a  very  in- 
genious manner,  in  183.5  ;  using  the  Leyden  jar,  charged  by  a  common 
frictional  machine,  the  light  from  the  spark  was  received  directly  on  a 
plane  mirror,  revolving  at  a  high  velocity.  The  eye  of  the  olreerver 
was  placed  nea?  the  mirror,  and  as  the  image  of  the  spark  was  not  sen- 
sibly drawn  out  or  lengthened  by  the  rotation  of  the  mirror,  Wheatstone 
concluded  that  its  duration  was  less  than  the  one-millionth  of  a  second, 
and  this  result  was  accepted  by  the  scientific  world  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  In  1868,  however,  Feddersen,  a  German  physicist,  refuted 
Wheatstoue's  experiments  with  a  more  perfect  instrumental  arrangement, 
and  reached  a  widely-different  conclusion.  He  found  the  duration  of 
the  spark  to  be  as  much  as  the  one-twenty-five-thousandth  of  a  second. 
In  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  subject.  Professor  Rood  addressed 
himself  to  it,  and  by  his  experimental  tact  and  finer  resources  has  re- 
solved the  difficulty,  and  explained  the  discordance.  For  the  details  of 
the  experiments,  with  cuts  of  the  mechanism  used,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Sillimari's  Journal,  as  it  would  be  unsuitable  for  our  pages. 
But  the  interesting  result  reached  by  Professor  Rood  is,  that  the  spark  is 
a  highly-complex  phenomenon,  consisting  of  successive  elements  or 
stages,  so  that,  while  Feddersen's  measurements  embody  the  whole 
train  of  effects,  Wheatstone's  referred  only  to  a  single  element.  Pro- 
fessor Rood's  figures  for  the  entire  duration  coincide  nearly  with  Fed- 
dersen's, while  his  measurements  of  the  fractional  parts  of  the  spark- 
phenomenon  give  us  a  minuteness  greater  than  that  of  Wheatstone.  He 
has  proved  that  the  duration  of  the  "  white  hand,"  the  first  and  most 
brilliant  part  of  the  electric  explosion,  is  probably  less  than  the  one- 
ten-millionth  part  of  a  second. 

The  long-disputed  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  human  hair  be- 
coming white  in  a  single  day  or  night  from  the  ejfects  of  fear  or  great 
trouble,  seems  to  be  settled  by  recent  observations.  Two  German  phy- 
sicians of  repute  state  that  a  patient  was  brought  to  a  hospital  at  Leipsic 
who  imagined  himself  to  be  made  of  glass,  and  was  in  constant  terror 
of  being  imashed  to  pieces.  His  hair  and  beard  suddenly  began  to 
turn  white,  and  in  a  few  hours  were  completely  changed.  Dr.  Brown- 
Stqua»d,  the  eminent  French  physician,  records  in  the  Archives  de 
Pliysiolofjie  a  similarly  rapid  change  in  the  color  of  some  hairs  in  his 
own  beard,  which,  in  two  days,  from  black  became  white  from  end  to 
end. 

Half  a  dozen  numbers  of  Nature,  M.-icmilkin's  new  journal,  have  now 
appeared,  and  they  afford  a  better  basis  for  judging  concerning  its  claims 
Ihan  did  the  first,  for  the  work  has  improved  at  every  successive  issue. 


Nature  is  designed  to  occupy  a  special  field,  in  which  it  has  hardly  a 
rival  among  the  English  weeklies.  It  is  to  be  essentially  scientific  in 
character,  but  will  give  its  matter  in  compendious  essays,  instead  of  the 
elaborate  and  extended  discussions  of  the  older  scientific  periodicals. 
Without  attempting  to  be  light,  it  still  aims  to  be  readable,  and  by 
giving  a  wide  interpretation  to  the  term  "  science,"  so  as  to  include 
education  and  various  practical  and  philosophical  subjects,  it  embraces  a 
large  variety  of  valuable  and  instructive  matter.  Edited  by  Mr.  J. 
Norman  Lockyer,  the  aocomphshed  young  astronomer,  who  has  recently 
won  a  title  to  permanent  fame  by  his  discoveries  in  relation  to  the  solar 
chromosphere,  and  aided  by  a  large  list  of  contributors,  which  include 
the  leading  scientific  men  of  England  and  the  Continent,  Nature  will 
undoubtedly  take  a  high  rank  in  solid  and  valuable  journalism,  and 
meet  with  deserved  success. 

William  Edwards  placed  in  a  box,  with  divisions  pierced  with  holes, 
twelve  tadpoles  near  the  usual  epoch  of  their  transformation  into  frogs, 
and  weighed  them,  then  plunged  the  box  into  the  water  of  the  Seine  at 
Paris.  A  greater  number  of  the  same  lot  of  tadpoles  were  placed  in  a 
large  vase,  the  water  of  which  was  changed  daily,  and  in  which  they 
were  fully  exposed  to  the  light,  and  could  come  to  breaOhe  at  the  sur- 
face. These  were,  in  a  few  days,  transformed  to  frogs,  while  only  two 
of  the  other  twelve  underwent  this  change,  and  not  until  long  after- 
ward. In  the  comparative  darkness  of  the  deep  water,  ten  of  them 
remained  in  their  larval  state,  after  having  doubled  and  even  trebled  in 
weight.  They  are  comparable  with  the  proteus,  which  lives  in  the  sub- 
terranean lakes  of  Carniola,  and  which  preserves  all  its  gills,  like  the 
tadpole,  although  it  reproduces  its  species. 
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IN  "Normandy  Picturesque,"  by  Henry  Blackburn,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing reflections  on  architecture  in  America :  "  Here  our  thoughts  on 
tie  great  question  of  architeetural  beauty  and  fitness  turn  naturally  to  a 
new  world.  If,  as  we  believe,  there  is  a  life  and  energy  in  the  West 
which  must  sooner  or  later  make  its  mark  in  the  world,  and  perhaps 
take  a  lead  for  a  while  among  the  nations  in  the  practical  application  of 
science  and  art,  may  it  not  rest  with  a  generation  of  Americans  yet  un- 
born to  create — out  of  such  elements  as  the  fast-fading  Gothic  of  the 
middle  ages — a  style  of  architecture  that  will  equal  it  in  beauty,  and  yet 
be  more  suitable  to  a  modern  era — a  style  that  shall  spring  spontaneously 
from  the  wants  and  requu-ements  of  the  age — an  age  that  shall  i^rize 
beauty  of  form  as  much  as  utility  of  design  ?  Do  we  dream  dreams  ? 
Is  it  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  possibility  that  an  art,  that  has  been  re- 
peating itself  for  ages  in  Europe,  until  the  original  designs  are  fading 
before  our  eyes,  until  the  moulds  have  been  used  so  often  that  they  be- 
gin to  lose  their  sharpness  and  significance,  may  not  be  succeeded  by  a 
new  and  living  development  which  will  be  found  worthy  to  take  its 
place  side  by  side  with  the  creations  of  old  classic  time?  Is  the  idea 
altogether  Utopian  ?  Is  there  not  room  in  the  world  for.  a  '  new  style ' 
of  architecture?  Shall  we  be  .always  copying,  imitating,  restoring — 
harping  forever  on  old  strings  ?  It  may  be  that  we  point  to  the  wrong 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  we  shall  certainly  be  told  that  no  good  thing 
in  art  can  come  from  the  '  great  dollar-cities  of  the  West,'  from  a  people 
without  monuments  and  without  a  history ;  but  there  are  signs  of  in- 
tellectual energy,  and  a  process  of  refinement  and  cultivation  is  going 
on,  which  it  will  be  well  for  us  of  the  Old  World  not  to  ignore.  Their 
day  may  not  be  yet.  Before  such  a  change  can  come,  the  nation  must 
find  rest;  the  pulse  of  this  great,  restless,  thriving  people  must  beat  less 
quickly ;  they  must  know  (as  the  Greeks  knew  it)  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ^  repose.'  It  was  a  good  sign,  we  thought,  when  Feli.x  Darley,  an 
American  artist  on  a  tour  through  Europe  (a  '  five-thousand-dollar  run' 
is,  we  believe,  the  correct  expression),  on  arriving  at  Liverpool,  was  con- 
tent to  go  quietly  down  the  Wye,  and  visit  our  old  abbeys  and  castlep — 
such  as  Tintern  and  Kenilworth — instead  of  taking  the  express-train 
for  London ;  and  it  is  to  the  many  signs  of  culture  and  taste  for  art, 
which  we  meet  with  daily  in  intercourse  with  travellers  from  the 
Western  Continent,  that  we  look  with  confidence  to  a  great  revolu- 
tion in  taste  and  manners.  To  these,  then  (whom  we  may  be  allowed 
to  look  upon  as  pioneers  of  a  new  and  more  artistic  civilization),  and 
to  our  many  readers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  would  draw 
attention  to  the  towns  in  Normandy,  as  worthy  of  examination,  before 
they  pass  away  from  our  eyes:  towns  where  'art  is  religion' — towns 
that  were  buUt  before  the  age  of  utilitarianism,  and  when  expediency 
was  a  thing  unknown.  To  young  America  we  say,  Come  and  see  the 
buildings  of  old  France ;  there  is  nothing  like  them  in  the  Western 
World ;  neither  the  wealth  of  San  Francisco,  nor  the  culture  of  its 
younger  generation,  can,  at  present,  prc^ce  any  thing  like  them.  They 
are  waiting  for  you  in  the  sunlight  of  this  summer  evening ;  the  gabl'es 
are  leaning,  the  waters  are  sparkling,  the  shadows  are  deepening  on  the 
hills,  and  the  colors  on  the  banners  that  trail  on  the  water  are  '  red, 
white,  and  blue ! ' " 
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"  Cornelius  O'Dowd,"  in  the  last  Blachwood,  in  an  article  about  IrisTi 
juries,  discusses  the  various  issues  that  must  or  do  influence  the  verdict 
of  a  juryman  in  Ireland.  Not  only  will  patriotic  and  ethical  motives 
influence  the  mind  of  the  Irish  Juryman,  but  he  must  bethink  very  se- 
riously -what  shape  the  public  opinion  will  assume  when  the  verdict  is 
pronounced :  "  If  the  crime  be  what  the  cant  of  the  day  calls  '  agrarian,' 
that  is,  if  the  tenure  of  land  enters  in  any  way  into  the  history  of  the 
offence,  no  great  discernment  is  required  to  guess  how  popular  feehng 
will  incline"  and  the  juryman  who  is  burdened  with  a  conscience,  and 
feels  the  solemn  obligation  of  an  oath,  has  to  bethink  him  how  far  he 
lives  from  the  policc-barraek— whether  it  be  the  season  of  long  nights 
and  dark  ones— how  many  near  relations  the  prisoner  has— what  their 
characters  are— whether  the  gun  he  saw  one  of  the  family  shooting 
»  ofows  with  has  a  flint  or  a  percussion  lock,  and  where  they  usually  buy 
their  powder.  These  are  not  strictly  evidence  on  the  trial,  but,  let  me 
tell  you,  they  wUl  hold  a  very  considerable  space  in  the  mind  of  the 
juryman  notwithstanding ;  and,  with  the  best  possible  inclination  to 
acquit  himself  honestly  and  faithfully,  he  will  think  of  that  long  moun- 
tam-road  he  has  to  travel  after  he  leaves  the  court-house,  and  how  little 
daylight  will  be  left  by  the  time  he  reaches  that  lonesome  bit  where  the 
stone-pines  thfow  their  shadows  over  the  path."  As  illustrating  the 
influences  of  purely  extraneous  matters  upon  these  juries,  O'Dowd  re- 
lates the  following  anecdotes :  "  '  How  could  you  have  the  conscience  to 
give  forty  thousand  pounds  damages  in  th.at  seduction  case?'  was' the 
question  put  to  the  foreman  of  the  jury  who  tried  the  celebrated  Bran- 
don issue,  where  the  defendant  was  an  English  peer.  '  Begorra,  it  was 
a  fine  thing  to  bring^all  that  money  into  Ireland  ! '  was  the  answer.  And 
against  such  patriotic  devotion  what  is  to  be  said  ?  '  So  you  found  him 
not  guilty  ? '  cried  another,  when  a  palpable  murderer  was  acquitted  in 
defiance  of  the  evidence  and  the  distinct  direction  of  the  judge — '  you 
found  him  not  guilty?'  '  By  my  conscience,  I  did,'  was  the  reply  of 
the  juryman,  '  I'd  like  to  see  myself  hang  him,  and  he  the  last  life  in 
my  lease ! '" 

A  .orrespondent  of  an  Indian  paper,  the  Madras  Mail,  gives  the  fol-^ 
low"  .g  solution  af  the  BjTon  mystery,  which,  he  says,  was  communi- 
cated to  his  father  by  one  of  Lord  Byi-on's  most  intimate  friends: 
Byron,  he  says,  was  what  the  poet  often  alleged  himself  to  be — a  devil. 
Incredible  as  the  thing  may  seem,  the  handsomest  man  in  England  hjd 
a  small  tail,  a  pair  of  rudimentary  horns,  and  short,  squab  feet,  divided 
forward  from  the  instep  into  two  parts,  instead  of  being  furnished  with 
toes.  B^ore  he  was  born,  his  mother  had  been  once  greatly  temfied 
by  seeing,  when  in  a  vei-y  delicate  s^ate  of  health,  the  celebrated  pic- 
ture of  Satan  Spurned,  in  the  gallery  at  La  Haye,  and  the  result  had 
been  the  fashioning  of  her  child,  to  some  extent,  after  the  monstrous 
form  of  which  the  sight  caused  her  alarm,  and  of  which  the  continuous 
recollection  could  not  be  effaced  by  any  means  known  to  her  physicians. 
At  the  time  of  her  confinement,  it  was  at  first  suggested  that  the  mon- 
strosity should  not  be  suffered  to  live ;  but  the  child's  body,  as  a  whole, 
was  so  perfectly  shaped,  and  his  face  so  wondrously  beautiful,  that  the 
suggestion  was  forthwith  put  aside,  and  England  was  not  deprived  of 
what  was  to  become  in  due  time  one  of  its  chiefest  ornaments.  Poor 
Lady  Byron  never  recovered  wholly  from  the  shock  caused  by  her  dis- 
covery of  what  her  husband  really  was  ;  and,  partly  through  excess  of 
imagination,  partly  in  consequence  of  bad  advice,  she  felt  it  to  be  her 
duty  to  insist  upon  her  husband's  subjecting  himself  to  certain  painful 
operations.  But  this  Lord  Byron  obstinately  refused  to  do.  He  urged, 
and  with  considerable  force,  that  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  wore 
his  abundant  curls  effectually  hid  from  view  the  rudimentary  horns ;  and 
that,  as  he  never  appeared  in  public  without  his  boots  and  trousers,  none 
would  ever  suspect  the  existence  of  his  other  defects,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  valet,  in  whom  he  placed  implicit  confidence.  A  statement 
somewhat  similar  to  this  has  been  made  by  Captain  Trelawney,  who  was 
with  Byron  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  privately  examined  the  dead 
body.  He  says  it  was  the  form  of  Apollo,  with  the  legs  and  feet  of  a 
satyr — or  something  to  that  effect. 

The  Birmingham  Post  (England)  gives  the  following  narrative,  from 
a  correspondent,  of  a  scene  at  the  railway-station:  "A  thick  chain; 
three  little  boys  on  either  side,  and  a  bigger  boy  at  the  end ;  all  hand- 
cuffed. Several  poor  women  crying.  Lots  of  children,  and  three  police- 
men. One  of  the  children  was  so  little,  that  a  policeman  had  to  wrap  a 
handkerchief  round  his  wrist  to  make  the  handcuffs  fit.  '  What's  the 
matter — what  have  these  boys  done,  and  where  are  they  going  ? '  '  Been 
a-;gambling,  sir.  Going  to  Stafford  for  seven  days.'  *  Gambling,  did 
you  say?'  'Yes,  sir.  Pitch-aud-toss,  onaSunday.'  '  Pitch-and-toss  ! 
Do  I  understand  you  ?  Five  little  boys  under  twelve,  and  two  not  sixteen, 
all  going  to  jail  for  pitch-and-toss  ? '  '  Yes,  sir.'  '  "Without  the  option 
of  a  fine  V  'No,  sir :  fined  sixpence.'  ' That's  three-and-sixpence  for 
the  seven  ;  I'll  pay  the  lot.'  '  A^,  then,  there's  the  costs,  sir.'  '  Well, 
what's  the  total  ? '  '  Four  ponnR  and  sixpence,  sir.'  Now,  as  I  under- 
stood neither  of  the  boys  had  ever  been  in  custody  before,  and,  as  their 
dress  denoted,  they  must  of  necessity  be  exceedingly  poor,  I  inquired 
of  a  woman,  who  appeared  in  great  distress,  the  habits  of  the  boys.    '  I 
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can  only,'  she  said,  '  speak  for  my  boy,  sir.  He  earns  me  six  shillings  a 
week.  He's  a  good  lad.  I  haven't  money  enough  to  free  him  ;  and 
what's  he  to  do  when  he  comes  out  of  Stafford,  I  don't  know.  He  can't 
walk  the  twenty  miles  home.'  Fortunately,  two  gentlemen  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  inquired  particulars,  which  were  soon  forthcoming. 
'Scandalous!'  said  one.  'Monstrous  I'  said  the  other.  '  If,' I  said, 
'  any  gentleman  will  join  me  in  payment  of  the  fine,  the  boys  shall  be 
liberated.'  Two  gentlemen  did  join  the  writer  of  this ;  the  fine  was 
paid,  and  the  boys  unchained,  and,  although  the  tickets  were  taken  from 
WUlenhall  to  Stafford,  the  boys  did  not  go  to  jaU." 

The  Mohammedan  world  is  just  now  greatly  interested  by  the  report 
of  a  curious  manifestation  of  spiritual  agency  at  the  holy  shrine  of  Hos- 
sein,  in  Kerbela,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  near  the  Euphrates,  about 
thirty  miles  iorthwest  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  The  shrine  is  one  of 
the  most  sacred  places  of  Islamism,  and,  it  appears,  was  recently  pro- 
faned by  a  Turkish  soldier,  who,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
door-keeper,  persisted  in  going  in  with  his  shoes  and  sword  on.  As  he 
approached  the  grave  of  the  saint,  a  mysterious  hand  extended  itself 
from  the  tomb,  and  slapped  the  offender  on  the  face  so  severely,  that  he 
was  instantly  deprived  of  speech,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  In  honor 
of  this  miracle,  the  Turkish  Governor  of  Kerbela  ordered  guns  to  be 
fired,  and  the  whole  town  was  illuminated.  As  the  news  spread  over 
Asia,  it  was  received  everywhere  with  rejoicings.  The  Mohammedans 
of  Bombay  illuminated  their  mosque  in  honor  of  the  event,  and  also- 
celebrated  it  by  a  festival,  lasting  for  ten  days. 

The  latest  scientific  and  commercial  sensation  is  the  proposition  to- 
estabUsh  an  ocean  telegraph  with  floating  stations,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  anchor  a  number  of  ships  at  available  points  in  the  ocean  highways 
of  commerce,  and  to  coimect  them  by  submarine  cables  with  land  sta- 
tions, so  that  messages  can  be  reesived  and  sent  from  raid-ocean.  At 
first  thought,  this  scheme  seems  visionary  and  impraoti«able,  though, 
when  we  learn  that  it  has  met  with  such  favor  in  London  that  the  Eng- 
lish Government  has  given  one  of  its,  ships  to  be  anchored  sixty  miles 
off  Penzance  Harbor  as  an  experimental  station,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  there  must  be  some  grounds  to  anticipate  success.  In  case  of  a 
favorable  issue  to  the  enterprise,  one  can  scarcely  estimate  the  beneficial 
results  which  would  inure  to  the  commercial  world,  though  the  matter 
could  scarcely  be  of  any  great  importance  to  the  general  public.  In  case 
of  a  maritime  war,  however,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  maintenance  of 
these  floating  stations  would  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty;  for  no 
power  would  wish  the  whereabouts  of  its  cruisers  to  be  announced  to 
an  enemy  in  time  to  frustrate  its  well-considered  plans,  or  to  warn  its 
anticipated  prey  of  danger.  Still  the  project  may  prove  successful,  and,. 
at  all  events,  it  is  well  worth  a  trial. 

In  constructing  a  new  street  in  Paris,  a  cemetery  used  in  the  days  of 
the  first  Eevolution  has  been  uncovered.  Among  other  human  remains,, 
was  found  a  remarkably  beautiful  head  of  a  woman,  in  a  wonderful  state 
of  preservation.  The  fair  hair  still  adhering  to  the  skull  bears  the  coiffure 
in  fashion  in  1793-'94,  with  twisted  and  powdered  tresses.  There  is  no- 
doubt  that  the  head  belonged  to  one  of  the  victims  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  but  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  eyes  are  covered  with 
a  black  frontlet.  As  no  mention  is  made  in  the  chronicles  of  the  time 
of  any  one  among  those  executed  being  bUndfolded  before  mounting  the 
scaffold,  this  discovery  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation  and  con- 
jectiure. 

During  an  excavation  made  in  Pompeii,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  objects 
turned  up  were :  a  human  skeleton,  almost  perfect,  a  pair  of  gold  ear- 
rings with  pearls,  a  gold  bracelet,  and  five  gold  coins,  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-two  silver  coins,  three  silver  rings,  and  sixty-seven  pieces 
of  bronze  money.  The  coins  were  all  of  the  consular  and  imperial 
periods.  The  jewelry  and  coins  will  be  placed  almost  immediately  in 
the  Naples  Museum,  and  the  skeleton  in  the  Pompeii  Museum,  together 
with  the  human  remains  previously  discovered. 

A  handsome  portrait  of  Dr.  John  W.  Francis  is  offered  as  a  premium 
by  the  publishers  to  each  new  subscriber  to  the  New-Yoek  Memcai. 
.loDEKAi,  or  to  the  PsTOHOLOOicAL  JouBNAL.  This  portrait  is  hand- 
somely engraved  on  steel,  is  a  good  likeness,  and  will  be  appreciated 
by  the  medical  profession. 


IN  ancient  times,  when  many  natural  phenomena,  which  are  now  per- 
fectly understood,  were  still  unexplained,  most  extraordinary  myths 
were  invented  to  account  for  them.  Old  .J  ohn  of  Brompton,  m  describ- 
ing a  water-spout,  invests  his  account  with  a  mythological  character.  He 
says :  "  Another  remarkable  thing  is  this,  that  took  place  during  a  certain 
month  in  the  Gulf  of  Satalia  (on  the  coast  of  Pamphylia).  There  appeared 
a  great  and  black  dragon,  which  came  in  clouds,  and  let  down  his  head 
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into  tlie  water,  while  his 
tail  seemed  turned  to  the 
sky ;  and  the  dragon  drew 
up  the  water  to  him  by 
drinking,  witli  such  avid- 
ity, that  if  any  ship,  even 
though  laden  with  men 
or  any  other  heavy  ar- 
ticles, had  been  near  him 
when  drinking,  it  would 
nevertheless  have  been 
sucked  up  and  carried  on 
high.  In  order,  however, 
to  avoid  this  danger,  it 
is  necessary,  when  people 
see  it,  at  once  to  make  an 
uproar,  and  to  shout  and 
hammer  tables,  so  that  the 
dragon,  hearing  the  noise, 
and  the  voices  of  those 
shouting,  may  withdraw 
himself  faroff.  Some  peo- 
ple, however,  assert  that 
this  is  not  a  dragon,  but 
the  sun  drawing  up  the 
■waters  of  the  sea,  which 
seems  more  probable." 

Although  Persia  has 
been  called  a  country 
of  mountains,  it  has  al- 
ways been  noted  for  the 
excellence  of  its  cavalry, 
who  even  to-day  are  able 
to  combat  successfully  the 
Cossacks  and  Tartars, 
whose  fame  as  horsemen 
is  world  -  wide.  In  an- 
cient tunes,  before  the 
waning  of  Persian  pow- 
er, the  appearance  of  a 
mounted  warrior  was 
striking  in  the  extreme ; 


Ancient    Persian    C 


clothed  m  a  robe  ot  the 
richest  material  and  bril- 
liant colors,  covered  with 
gold-and-silver  embroid- 
ery, and  studded  with 
jewels,  he  proudly  be- 
strode his  gayly-oapari- 
soned  war  -  horse.  ife 
wore  no  helmet  to  pro- 
tect liis  head,  but,  in- 
stead, a  gorgeous  turban, 
surmounted  by  nodding 
plumes,  indicative  of  his 
rank ;  while  on  his  back* 
he  bore  his  shield,  his 
quiver,  and  his  bow.  The 
bow  of  the  Persian  varied 
as  greatly  from  that  of 
the  English  archer  as  the 
cimeter  of  the  Turk  from 
the  straigSt  sword  of  the 
Frenchman.  It  was  ap- 
parently made  on  the 
model  of  a  buffalo's 
horns,  and  its  miniature 
counterpart  may  to-day 
be  s^n  in  the  toys  pro- 
vided for  our  juvenile 
archers.  The  illustration 
which  is  given  is  from  a 
design  by  Chardin,  the 
famous  French  traveller, 
and  is  said  to  be  a  correct 
representation  of  a;-,  an- 
cient Persian  cavalie;  in 
full  costume ;  and,  it  the 
reader  will  in  imagination 
supply  the  brilliant  colors 
and  glittering  ornaments, 
he  can  mentally  picture 
to  himself  the  imposing 
effect  of  a  sqiTadron  of 
these  horsemen. 
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ENOCH   MORGAN'S  SONS 


Seem 
saying. 


.illustrate  in  all  branches  of  their  business  their  faith   in  the  old  Scriptural 
"Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness."     For  si.vty  years    the  Morgans,  father 
i,  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Soaps  of  various  kinds,  at  their 
present  place  of  business.  No.   211  Washington   Street,  New  York  City.     Not  con- 
tent, however,  with  furnishing  Soaps  for  toilet   and  laundry    purposes,   they  have 


and  s 


nted  and  produced 


An  article  specially  designed  for  cli 
metals,  embracing  nearly  every  artit 
rapidity  and  ease  with  which  rust,  s 
the  use  of  Sapolio,  has  e.\cited  the  v 
Knives  and  forks,  spoons,  tinware,  ; 
are  instantly  poUsked  by  the  appl 
wives,  who  have 


SAPOLIO, 

polishing 


d  scouring  various  kinds  of 
le  in  use  in  the  dining-room  and  kitchen.  The 
ains,  and  tarnish  of  every  kind,  are  removed  by 
onder  and  admiration  of  all  who  have  used  it. 
nd  all  other  utensils  required  to  be  kept  bright, 
cation  ot   Sapolio.      Thousands  of  frugal  house- 

GIVEN 

this  article  a  trial,  have  cheerfully  testified  to  its  worth,  and  would  not  be  without  it 
under  any  circumstances.  Sapolio  readily  removes  stains  from  marble  surfaces,  and, 
for  cleanmg  the  surface  of  pamted  wood-work,  floors,  etc.,  no  other  article  ever  used 
bears  any  comparison  mth  Sapolio.  It  is  also  an  excellent  article  for  cleaning  win- 
dows, doing  Its  work  neatly  and  expeditiously.  Those  who  have  heretofore  been 
customed  to  the  use  of  Bath  brick,  rotten  stone,  and  other  scourers  which  involve 


hard  work,  will  throv 

AWAY 

all  these  articles  as  worthless,  when  thcv  once  become  familiar  with  the  advantages 
possessed  by  Sapoho.  Machinists,  entfineers,  and  Others,  who  feel  a  pride  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  engine^s,  etc.,  will  find  Sapolio  the  very  best  polisher  for  iron,  steel, 
^  used.  Neatness,  cleanliness,  and  economy  of  time 
nd  ^invaluable  compound.  In  all  the 
convenient 


nd  other  metals,  they  ha 

and  labor,  are  the  characteristics  of  this „.„„„,,  .„...^, 

departments  of  domestic  economy,  no  other  article  will  be  found  I 


and  useful. 


LIFE  OF  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

In  Two  Tolumes,  Svo,  600  pages  each. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  ELEGANT  STEEL  PORTRAITS  OF  MR.  WEB- 
STER, AND  FINE  WOODCUTS  OF  DIFFERENT  VIEWS 
AT  FRANKLIN  AND  AT  MARSHFIELD. 

The  first  volume  of  this  Great  National  Work,  ^mitioi  in/ulfibnent  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's tcstamentnry  iiijunctious.  was  issued  December  i,  and  the  concluding  volume 
will  be  ready  in  January. 

From  the  JourTial  of  Co7nincrcc. 

"  Mr.  George  Ticknor  Curtis's  life  of  Daniel  Webster  will  meet  a  warm  welcome 
from  the  American  public.  The  author  has  made  it  a  verj-  readable  volume,  a  model 
biography  of  a  most  gifted  man,  wherein  the  intermingling  of  the  statesman  and 
lawyer  with  the  husband,  father,  and  friend,  is  painted  so  that  we  see  and  feel  the 
reaUty  of  the  picture.  Mr.  Curtis's  plan  is  so  clear  and  simple,  that  each  successive 
epoch  of  the  biography  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  separate  story.  It  thus  forms  an 
admirable  political  history,  which  we  recommend  to  the  careful  reading  of  every  one 
desirous  of  knowing  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  more  important 
political  divisions  of  the  past  forty  or  fifty  years  in  this  country.  The  author  does 
not  write  as  a  politician,  and,  were  the  book  issued  without  the  name  of  any  editor,  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  from  any  thing  in  it  what  are  his  own 
political  alliances.  The  plan  of  the  biography  is  very  much  that  which  a  constant 
companion  and  friend  might  have  laid  out.  It  introduces  a  stranger  to  the  entire  life 
of  a  great  man,  not  only  in  public  but  in 
tions  of  his  labors,  his  perseverance,  his  ■ 
We  close  the  first  volume  with  great  satisfactic 
New-Englander  has  been  written  as  he  hiiulf  v 

This  work  is  sold  by  subscription  only,  fpice,  in  e.xlra  cloth,  ?5,oo  per  volume ; 
inlibraryleather,  $6.00:  in  half  morocco,  $7.00.  „  ^,.  v 

Subscriptions  may  be  given  our  authorized  Agents,  or  sent  direct  to  the  i-ubhsh- 
eis.     Agents  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  sell  this  important  work. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

90,  92  &  94  Grand  Street,  New  York. 


It  introdi 
1  private,  and  abound: 


ith  graphic  illustra- 
d  his  sources  of  joy. 
,  feeling  that  the  life  of  the  illu"' 
"'  would  have  approved  of  it." 
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*  ^  *  "  Raipb  the  Heie  "  is  published  from  Advance  Sheets,  purchased  at  a  large  price  from  the  Eng- 
lish picUishers.  It  will  appear  in  Monthly  Parts  in  London,  and  each  monthly  instalment  will  he  issued  is. 
A  Supplement  to  "  Appletoi^s'  Jouknal  "  -without  extea  charge,  simultaneously  with  its  appearance  in  Eng- 
land. 


AL  PH     THE 


By  ANTHONY  TEOLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


SIR      THOMAS. 


There  are  men  wlio  cannot  communicate 
themselves  to  otliers,  as  there  are  also  men 
who  not  only  can  do  so,  but  cannot  do  other- 
Tvise.  And  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  bet- 
ter man  of  the  two.  We  do  not  specially  re- 
spect him  who  wears  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at,  who  carries  a 
crystal  window  to  his  bosom  so  that  all  can 
see  the  work  that  is  going  on  within  it,  who 
cannot  keep  any  affair  of  his  oirtii  private, 
who  gushes  out  in  love  and  friendship  to 
every  chance  acquaintance ;  but  then,  again, 
there  is  but  little  love  given  to  him  who  is 
always  wary,  always  silent  as  to  his  own  be- 
longings, who  buttons  himself  in  a  suit  of 
close  reserve,  which  he  never  loosens.  Re- 
spect such  a  one  may  gain,  but  hardly  love. 
It  is  natural  to  us  to  like  to  know  the  affairs 
of  our  friends  ;  and  natural,  also,  I  think,  to 
like  to  talk  of  our  own  to  those  whom  we 
trust.  Perhaps,  after  all  that  may  be  said 
of  the  weakness  of  the  gushing  and  indis- 
creet babbler,  it  is  pleasanter  to  live  with 
such  a  one  than  with  the  self-constrained, 
reticent  man  of  iron,  whose  conversation 
among  his  most  intimate  friends  is  solely  of 
politics,  of  science,  of  literature,  or  of  some 
other  subject  equally  outside  the  privacies  of 
our  inner  life. 

Sir  Thomas  Underwood,  whom  I,  and  I 
hope  my  readers  also,  will  have  to  know  very 
intimately,  was  one  of  those  who  are  not  able 
to  make  themselves  known  intimately  to  any. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  a  man  of  sixty,  and  I 
am  speaking  also  of  one  who  had  never  yet 
made  a  close  friend — who  had  never,  by  un- 
conscious and  slow  degrees  of  affection,  fallen 
into  that  kind  of  intimacy  with  another  man 
which  justifies  and  renders  necessary  mutual 
freedom  of  intercourse  in  all  the  affairs  of 
life.  And  yet  ho  was  possessed  of  warm  af- 
fections, was  by  no  means  mis^thropic  in  his 
nature,  and  would,  in  truth,  have  given  much 
to  be  able  to  be  free  and  jocund  as  are  other 
men.     He  lacked  the  power  that  way,  rather 


than  the  will.  To  himself  it  seemed  to  be  a 
weakness  in  him  rather  than  a  strength  that 
he  should  always  be  silent,  always  guarded, 
always  secret  and  dark.  He  had  lamented  it 
as  an  acknowledged  infirmity — as  a  man 
grieves  that  he  should  be  short-sighted  or  dull 
of  hearing — but,  at  the  age  of  sixtyj  he  had 
taken  no  efficient  steps  toward  curing  himself 
of  the  evil,  and  had  now  abandoned  all  idea 
of  any  such  cure. 

Whether  he  had  been,  upon  the  whole, 
fortunate  or  unfortunate  in  life,  shall  be  left 
to  the  reader's  judgment.  But  he  certainly 
had  not  been  happy.  He  had  suffered  cruel 
disappointments  ;  and  a  disappointment  will 
crush  the  spirit  worse  than  a  realized  calam- 
ity. There  is  no  actual  misfortune  in  not 
being  Lord  Mayor  of  London ;  but,  when  a 
man  has  set  his  heart  upon  the  place,  has 
worked  himself  into  a  position  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  Mansion  House,  has  become  alder- 
man with  the  mayoralty  before  him  in  imme- 
diate rotation,  he  will  suffer  more  at  being 
passed  over  by  the  liverymen  than  if  he  had 
lost  half  his  fortune.  Now  Sir  Thomas  Un- 
derwood had  become  solicitor-general  in  his 
profession,  but  had  never  risen  to  the  higher 
rank  or  more  assured  emoluments  of  other 
legal  offices. 

We  will  not  quite  trace  our  Meleager  back 
to  his  egg,  but  we  will  explain  that  he  was  the 
only  son  of  a  barrister  of  moderate  means, 
who  put  him  to  the  bar,  and  who  died  leaving 
little  or  nothing  behind  him.  The  young  bar- 
rister had  an  only  sister,  who  married  an 
officer  in  the  army,  and  who  had  passed  all 
her  latter  life  in  distant  countries  to  which 
her  husband  had  been  called  by  the  necessity 
of  living  on  the  income  which  his  profession 
gave  him.  As  a  chancery  barrister,  Mr.  Un- 
derwood— our  Sir  Thomas — had  done  well, 
living  on  the  income  he  made,  marrying  at 
thirty-five,  going  into  Parliament  at  forty-five, 
becoming  solicitor-general  at  fifty,  and  ceas 
ing  to  hold  that  much-desired  office  four 
months  after  his  appointment.  Such  cessa- 
tion, however,  arising  from  political  causes,  is 
no  disappointment  to  a  man.  It  will  doubt- 
less be  the  case  that  a  man  so  placed  will  re- 


gret the  weakness  of  his  party,  which  has 
been  unable  to  keep  the  good  things  of  gov- 
ernment in  its  hands  ;  but  he  will  recognize, 
without  remorse  or  sorrow,  the  fact  that  the 
ministry  to  which  he  has  attached  himself 
must  cease  to  be  a  ministry  ;  and  there  will 
be  nothing  in  his  displacement  to  gall  his 
pride,  or  to  create  that  inner  feeling  of 
ahnost  insupportable  mortification  which 
comes  from  the  conviction  of  personal  fail- 
ure. Sir  Thomas  Underwood  had  been  so- 
licitor-general for  a  few  months  under  a 
Conservative  prime  minister ;  and  when  the 
Conservative  minister  went  out  of  office. 
Sir  Thomas  Underwood  followed  him  with 
no  feeling  of  regret  that  caused  him  un- 
happiness.  But,  when  afterward  the  same 
party  came  back  to  power,  and  he,  having  lost 
his  election  at  the  borough  which  he  had 
represented,  was  passed  over  without  a  word 
of  sympathy  or  even  of  assumed  regret  from 
the  minister,  then  he  was  wounded.  It  was 
true,  he  knew,  that  a  man,  to  be  solicitor- 
general,  should  have  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
The  highest  legal  offices  in  the  country  arc 
not  to  be  attained  by  any  amount  of  profession- 
al excellence,  unless  the  candidate  shall  have 
added  to  such  excellence  the  power  of  sup- 
porting a  ministry  and  a  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Sir  Thomas  Underwood  thor- 
oughly understood  this ;  but  he  knew  also 
that  there  are  various  ways  in  which  a  lame 
dog  may  be  helped  over  a  style,  if  only  the 
lame  dog  be  popular  among  dogs.  For  an- 
other ex-solicitor-general  a  seat  would  have 
been  found — or  some  delay  would  have  been 
granted — or  at  least  there  would  have  been  a 
consultation,  with  a  suggestion  that  something 
should  be  tried.  But,  in  this  case,  a  man  four 
years  his  junior  in  age,  whom  he  despised, 
and  who,  as  he  was  informed,  had  obtained 
his  place  in  Parliament  by  gross  bribery,  was 
put  into  the  office  without  a  word  of  apology  ■ 
to  him.  Then  he  was  unhappy,  and  acknowl- 
edged to  himself  that  his  spirit  was  crushed. 
But  he  acknowledged  to  himself  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  one  doomed  by  his  nature 
to  such  crushing  of  the  spirit  if  he  came  out 
of  the  whole  of  his  solitude,  and  endeavored 
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to  carry  on  the  opeu  fight  of  Hfe  among  his 
fellow-men.  lie  knew  that  he  was  one 
doomed  to  that  disappointment,  the  bitterest 
of  all,  which  comes  from  failure  when  the 
prize  has  been  all  but  reached.  It  is  much 
to  have  become  solicitor-general,  and  that  he 
had  achieved — but  it  is  worse  than  nothing  to 
have  been  solicitor-general  for  four  months, 
and  then  to  find  that  all  the  world  around 
one  regards  one  as  having  failed,  and  as 
being,  therefore,  fit  for  the  shelf.  Such  were 
Sir  Thomas  Underwood's  feelings  as  he  sat 
alone  in  his  chambers  during  those  days  in 
which  the  new  administration  was  formed — 
in  which  days  he  was  neitlier  consulted  nor 
visited,  nor  communicated  with  either  by 
message  or  by  letter.  But  all  this — this 
formation  of  a  ministry,  in  which  the  late  so- 
licitor-general was  not  invited  to  take  a  part 
— occurred  seven  years  before  the  commence- 
ment of  our  story. 

During  those  years  in  which  our  lawyer 
sat  in  Parliament  as  Mr.  Underwood  —  at 
which  time  he  was  working  hard  also  as  a 
chancery  barrister,  and  was,  perhaps,  nearer 
to  his  fellow-men  than  he  had  ever  been  be- 
fore, or  was  ever  destined  to  be  afterward — 
he  resided,  as  regarded  himself  almost  nomi- 
nally, at  a  small  but  pretty  villa,  which  he  had 
taken  for  his  wife's  sake  at  Fulham.  It  was 
close  upon  the  river,  and  had  well-arranged, 
though  not  extensive,  shrubbery  walks,  and  a 
little  lawn,  and  a  tiny  conservatory,  and  a 
charming  opening  down  to  the  Thames.  Mrs. 
Underwood  had  fc  and  herself  unable  to  live 
in  Half-moon  Street ;  and  Mr.  Underwood, 
not  unwillingly,  had  removed  his  household 
gods  to  this  retreat.  At  that  time  his  house- 
hold gods  consisted  of  a  wife  and  two  daugh- 
ters— but  the  wife  had  died  before  the  time 
came  at  which  she  could  have  taken  on  her- 
self the  name  of  Ijady  Underwood,  The  villa 
at  Fulham  was  still  kept,  and  there  lived  the 
two  girls,  and  there  also  Sir  Thomas,  had  he 
been  interrogated  on  the  subject,  would  have 
declared  that  he  also  was  domiciled.  But  if 
a  man  lives  at  the  place  in  which  he  most  often 
sleeps.  Sir  Thomas  in  truth  lived  at  his  cham- 
bers in  Southampton  Buildings.  When  he 
moved  those  household  gods  of  his  to  the 
villa,  it  was  necessary,  because  of  his  duties 
in  Parliament,  that  he  should  have  some 
place  in  town  wherein  he  might  lay  his  head, 
and,  therefore,  I  fear  not  unwillingly,  he  took 
to  laying  his  head  very  frequently  in  the  little 
bedroom  which  was  attached  to  his  chambers- 
It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  go  back 
to  any  feelings  which  might  have  operated 
upon  him  during  his  wife's  lifetime,  or  during 
the  period  of  his  parliamentary  career.  His 
wife  was  now  dead,  and  he  no  longer  held 
a  seat  in  Parliament.  He  had,  indeed,  all  but 
abandoned  his  practice  at  the  bar,  never  put- 
ting himself  forward  for  the  ordinary  business 
of  a  chancery  barrister.  But,  nevertheless,  he 
spent  the  largest  half  of  his  life  in  his  cham- 
bers breakfasting  there,  reading  there, 
writing  there,  and  sleeping  there.  He  did 
not  altogether  desert  the  lodge  at  Fulham, 
and  the  two  girls  who  lived  there.  He  would 
not    even   admit    to    them,    or    allow    them 


to  assert,  that  he  had  not  his  home  with  them. 
Sometimes  for  two  nights  together,  and 
sometimes  for  three,  he  would  be  at  the 
villa — never  remaining  there,  however,  dur- 
ing the  day.  But  on  Sundays  it  may  almost 
be  said  that  he  was  never  at  home.  And 
hence  arose  the  feeling  that  of  all  went  the 
nearest  to  create  discord  between  the  father 
and  the  daughters.  Sir  Thomas  was  always 
in  Southampton  Buildings  on  Sundays.  Did 
Sir  Thomas  go  to  church  ?  The  Miss  Under- 
woods did  go  to  church  very  regularly,  and 
thought  much  of  the  propriety  and  necessity 
of  such  Sunday  exercises.  They  could  re- 
member that  in  their  younger  days  their  father 
always  had  been  there  with  them.  They  could 
remember,  indeed,  that  he,  with  something  of 
sternness,  would  require  from  them  punctu- 
ality and  exactness  m  this  duty.  Now  and 
again — perhaps  four  times  in  the  year — he 
would  go  to  the  Rolls  Chapel.  So  much  they 
could  learn.  But  they  believed  that  beyond 
that  his  Sundays  were  kept  holy  by  no  attend- 
ance at  diviue  service.  And  it  may  be  said  at 
once  that  they  believed  aright. 

Sir  Thomas's  chambers  in  Southampton 
Buildings,  though  they  were  dull  and  dingy 
of  aspect  from  the  outside,  and  were  reached 
by  a  staircase  which  may  be  designated  as 
lugubrious — -so  much  did  its  dark  and  dis- 
mantled condition  tend  to  melancholy — were 
in  themselves  large  and  commodious.  His 
bedroom  was  small,  but  he  had  two  spacious 
sitting-rooms,  one  of  which  was  fitted  up  as  a 
library,  and  the  other  as  a  dining-room. 
Over  and  beyond  these  there  was  a  clerk's 
room — for  Sir  Thomas,  though  he  had  given 
up  the  greater  part  of  his  business,  had  not 
given  up  his  clerk ;  and  here  the  old  man, 
the  clerk,  passed  his  eatire  time,  from  half- 
past  eight  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night, 
waiting  upon  his  employer  in  various  capaci- 
ties with  a  sedulous  personal  attention  to 
which  he  had  probably  not  intended  to  devote 
himself  when  he  first  took  upon  himself  the 
duties  of  clerk  to  a  practising  chancery  bar- 
rister. But  Joseph  Stemm  and  Sir  Thomas 
were  not  unlike  in  character,  and  had  grown 
old  together  with  too  equal  a  step  to  admit 
of  separation  and  of  new  alliance.  Stemm 
had  but  one  friend  in  the  world,  and  Sir 
Thomas  was  that  friend.  I  have  already  said 
that  Sir  Thomas  had  no  friend — but  perhaps 
he  felt  more  of  that  true  intimacy,  which 
friendship  produces,  -with  Stemm  than  with 
any  other  human  being. 

Sir  Thomas  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  who 
stooped  considerably,  though  not  from  any 
effect  of  years,  with  a  face  which  would  per- 
haps have  been  almost  mean,  had  it  not  been 
rescued  from  that  evil  condition  by  the  as- 
surance of  intelligence  and  strength  which  is 
always  conveyed  by  a  certain  class  of  ugli- 
ness, lie  had  a  nose  something  like  the  great 
Lord  Brougham's — thin,  long,  and  projecting 
at  the  point.  He  had  quick  gray  eyes,  and  a 
good  forehead ;  but  the  component  parts  of 
his  countenance  were  irregular  and  roughly 
put  together.  His  chin  was  long,  as  was  also 
his  upper  lip,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
fact  that  he  was  an  ugly  man.     He  was  hale. 


however,  and  strong,  and  was  still  so  good  a 
walker  that  he  thought  nothing  of  making  his 
way  down  to  the  villa* on  foot,  of  an  evening, 
after  dining  at  his  club. 

It  was  his  custom  to  dine  at  his  club — 
that  highly-respectable  and  most  comfortable 
club,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Suffolk  Street, 
Pall  Mall — the  senior  of  the  two  which  are 
devoted  to  the  well-being  of  scions  of  our 
great  universities.  There  Sir  Thomas  dined, 
perhaps  four  nights  in  the  week,  for  ten 
months  in  the  year.  And  if  was  said  of  him 
in  the  club  that  he  had  never  been  known  to 
dine  in  company  with  another  member  of  the 
club.  His  very  manner,  as  he  sat  at  his  soli- 
tary meal — always  with  a  pint  of  port  on  the 
table — was  as  well  known  as  the  figure  of  the 
old  king  on  horseback,  outside  in  the  street, 
and  was  as  unlike  the  ordinary  manner  of 
men,  as  is  that  unlike  the  ordinary  figures  of 
kings.  He  had  always  a  book  in  his  hand — 
not  a  club-book,  nor  a  novel  from  Mudie's, 
nor  a  magazine,  but  some  ancient  and  hard- 
bound volume  from  his  own  library,  which  he 
had  brought  in  his  pocket,  and  to  which  his 
undivided  attention  would  be  given.  The  eat- 
ing of  his  dinner,  which  always  consisted  of 
the  joint  of  the  day,  and  of  nothing  else,  did 
not  take  him  more  than  five  minutes ;  but  he 
would  sip  his  port  wine  slowly,  would  have  a 
cup  of  tea,  which  he  would  also  drink  very 
slowly,  and  would  then  pocket  his  book,  pay 
his  bill,  and  would  go.  It  was  rarely  the  case 
that  he  spoke  to  any  one  in  the  club.  He 
would  bojv  to  a  man  here  and  there,  and,  if 
addressed,  would  answer;  but  of  conversa- 
tion at  his  club,  he  knew  nothing,  and  hardly 
ever  went  into  any  room  but  that  in  which 
his  dinner  was  served  to  him. 

In  conversing  about  him,  men  would  ex- 
press a  wonder  how  such  a  one  had  ever  risen 
to  high  office — how,  indeed,  he  could  have 
thriven  at  his  profession.  But  in  such  mat- 
ters we  are,  all  of  us,  too  apt  to  form  confi- 
dent opinions  on  apparent  causes,  which  are 
near  the  surface,  but  which,  as  guides  to  char- 
acter, are  fallacious.  Perhaps  in  all  London 
there  was  no  better  lawyer,  in  his  branch  of 
law,  than  Sir  Thomas  Underwood.  He  had 
worked  with  great  diligence,  and,  though  he 
was  shy  to  a  degree  quite  unintelligible,  to 
men  in  general,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
life,  he  had  no  feeling  of  diffidence  when  upon 
his  legs  in  court,  or  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
With  the  lord-chancellor's  wife  or  daughters 
he  could  not  exchange  five  words  with  com- 
fort to  himself — nor  with  his  lordship  him- 
self in  a  drawing-room;  but,  in  court,  the 
lord-chancellor  was  no  more  to  him  than  an- 
other lawyer,  whom  he  believed  to  be  not  so 
good  a  lawyer  as  himself  No  man  had  ever 
succeeded  in  browbeating  hun,  when  pan- 
oplied in  his  wig  and  gown ;  nor  had  words 
ever  been  wanting  to  him  when  so  arrayed.  It 
had  been  suggested  to  him  by  an  attorney 
who  knew  him  in  that  way  in  which  attorneys 
ought  to  kno^barristers,  that  he  should  stand 
for  a  certain  borough,  and  he  had  stood  and  had 
been  returned.  Thrice  he  had  been  returned 
for  the  same  town  ;  but,  at  last,  when  il^was 
discovered  that  he  would  never  dine  with  the 
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leadin"'  townsmen,  or  call  on  their  wires  in 
London,  or  assist  them  .in  their  little  private 
views,  the  strength  of  his  extreme  respectabil- 
ity was  broken  down,  and  he  was  rejected. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  was  found  to  be  of  value 
by  the  party  to  which  he  had  attached  him- 
self. 'It  was  discovered  that  he  was  not  only 
a  sound  lawyer,  but  a  man  of  great  erudition, 
who  had  studied  the  experience  of  history,  as 
well  as  the  wants  of  the  present  age.  He  was 
one  who  would  disgrace  no  government,  and 
he  was  invited  to  accept  the  office  of  solicitor- 
general  by  a  minister  who  had  never  seen 
him  out  of  the  House  of  Commons.  "He  is 
as  good  a  lawyer  as  there  is  in.  England,"  said 
the  lord-chancellor.  "He  always  speaks 
with  uncommon  clearness,"  said  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer.  "  I  never  saw  him 
talking  with  a  human  being,"  said  the  secre- 
tary to  the  treasurj',  deprecating  the  appoint- 
ment. "He  will  soon  get  over  that  com- 
plaint with  your  assistance,"  said  the  minis- 
ter, laughing.  So  Mr.  Underwood  became  so- 
licitor-general and  Sir  Thomas ;  and  he  so  did 
his  work  that  no  doubt  he  would  have  re- 
turned to  his  office,  had  he  been  in  Parliament 
when  his  party  returned  to  power.  But  he 
had  made  no  friend — he  had  not  learned  to 
talk,  even  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  ; 
and,  when  the  party  came  back  to  power,  he 
was  passed  over  without  remorse,  and  almost 
without  a  regret. 

He  never  resumed  the  active  bustle  of  his 
profession,  after  that  disappointment.  His 
wife  was  then  dead,  and,  for  nearly  a  twelve- 
month, he  went  about,  declaring  to  attorneys 
and  others  that  his  professional  life  was  done. 
He  did  take  again  to  a  certain  class  of  work, 
when  he  came  back  to  the  old  chambers  in 
Southampton  Buildings  ;  but  he  was  seen  in 
court  only  rarely,  and  it  was  understood  that 
he  wished  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  had  re- 
tired. He  had  ever  been  a  moderate  man  in 
his  mode  of  living,  and  had  put  together  a 
sum  of  money  sufficient  for  moderate  wants. 
He  possessed  some  twelve  or  fourteen  hun- 
dred a  year,  independent  of  any  thing  that  he 
might  now  earn ;  and,  as  he  had  never  been 
a  man  greedy  of  money,  so  was  he  now  more 
indifferent  to  it  than  in  his  earlier  days.  It  is 
a  mistake,  I  think,  to  suppose  that  men  be- 
come greedy  as  they  grow  old.  The  avari- 
cious man  will  show  his  avarice  as  he  gets 
into  years,  because  avarice  is  a  passion  com- 
patible with  old  age,  and  will  become  more 
avaricious,  as  his  other  passions  fall  off  from 
him.  And  so  will  it  be  with  the  man  that  is 
open-handed.  Mr.  Underwood,  when  strug- 
gling at  the  bar,  had  fought  as  hard  as  any 
of  his  compeers,  for  comfort  and  indepen- 
dence, but  money,  as  money,  had  never  been 
dear  to  him ;  and  now  he  was  so  trained  a 
philosopher  that  he  disregarded  it  altogether, 
except  so  far  as  it  enabled  hhu  to  maintain 
his  independence. 

On  a  certain  Friday  evening  in  June,  as  he 
sat  at  dinner  at  his  club,  instead  of  applying 
himself  to  his  book,  which  aocordmg  to  his 
custom  he  had  taken  from  his  pocket,  he 
there  read  a  letter,  which,  as  soon  as  read,  he 
would  restore  to  the  envelope,  and  would  take 


it  out  again  after  a  few  moments  of  thought. 
At  last,'  when  the  cup  of  tea  was  done  and 
the  bill  was  paid,  he  put  away  letter  and  book 
together,  and  walked  to  the  door  of  his  club. 
When  there,  he  stood  and  considered  what 
next  should  he  do  that  evening.  It  was  now 
past  eight  o'clock,  and  how  should  he  use  the 
four,  five,  or  perhaps  six  hours  which  re- 
mained to  him  before  he  should  go  to  bed  ? 
The  temptation  to  which  he  was  liable  prompt- 
ed him  to  return  to  his  solitude  in  Southamp- 
ton Buildings.  Should  he  do  so,  he  would 
sleep  till  ten  in  his  chair ;  then  he  would  read, 
and  drink  more  tea,  or  perhaps  write,  till 
one ;  and,  after  that,  he  would  prowl  about 
the  purlieus  of  Chancery  Lane,  the  Temple, 
and  Lincoln's  Inn,  till  two  or  even  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  looking  up  at  the  old 
dingy  windows,  and  holding,  by  aid  of  those 
powers  which  imagination  gave  him,  long  in- 
tercourse with  men  among  whom  a  certain 
weakness  in  his  physical  organization  did  not 
enable  him  to  live  in  the  flesh.  Well  the  po- 
licemen knew  him  as  he  roamed  about,  and 
much  they  speculated  as  to  his  roamings. 
But  in  these  night-wanderings  he  addressed 
no  word  to  any  one ;  nor  did  any  one  ever  ad- 
dress a  word  to  him.  Yet  the  world,  per- 
haps,  was  more  alive  to  him  then  than  at  any 
other  period  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

But  on  the  present  occasion  the  tempta- 
tion was  resisted.  He  had  not  been  at  home 
during  the  whole  week,  and  knew  well  that  he 
ought  to  give  his  daughters  the  countenance 
of  his  presence.  Whether  that  feeling  alone 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  withdraw  him 
from  the  charms  of  Chancery  Lane,  and  send 
him  down  to  the  villa,  may  be  doubted  ;  but 
there  was  that  in  the  letter  which  he  had  pe- 
rused so  carefully  which  he  knew  must  be 
coromunicated  to  his  girls.  His  niece,  Mary 
Bonner,  was  now  an  orphan,  and  would  ar- 
rive in  England  from  Jamaica  in  about  a. fort- 
night. Her  mother  had  been  Sir  Thomas's 
sister,  and  had  been  at  this  time  dead  about 
three  years.  General  Bonner,  the  father,  had 
now  died,  and  the  girl  was  left  an  orphan,  al- 
most penniless,  and  with  no  near  friend,  un- 
less the  Underwoods  would  befriend  her. 
News  of  the  general's  death  had  reached  Sir 
Thomas  before ;  and  he  had  already  made  in- 
quiry as  to  the  fate  of  his  niece  through  her 
late  father's  agents.  Of  the  general's  means 
he  had  known  absolutely  nothing — believing, 
however,  that  they  were  confined  to  his  pay 
as  an  officer.  Now  he  was  told  that  the  girl 
would  be  at  Southampton  in  a  fortnight,  and 
that  she  was  utterly  destitute.  He  declared 
to  himself,  as  he  stood  on  the  steps  of  the 
club,  that  he  would  go  home  and  consult  his 
daughters  ;  but  his  mind  was,  in  fact,  made 
up  as  to  his  niece's  fate  long  before  he  got 
home — before  he  turned  out  of  Pall  Mall  into 
St.  James's  Park.  He  would  sometimes  talk 
to  himself  of  consulting  his  daughters  ;  but, 
in  truth,  he  very  rarely  consulted  any  human 
being  as  to  what  he  would  do  or  leave  undone. 
If  he  went  straight,  he  went  straight  without 
other  human  light  than  such  as  was  given  to 
him  by  his  own  intellect,  his  own  heart,  and 
his  own  conscience.     It  took  him  about  an 


hour  and  a  half  to  reach  his  home  ;  but  of 
that  time  four-fifths  were  occupied,  not  in  re- 
solving what  he  would  do  in  this  emergency, 
but  in  deep  grumblings  and  regrets  that  there 
should  be  such  a  thing  to  be  done  at  all.  All 
new  cares  were  grievous  to  him.  Nay — old 
cares  were  grievous  ;  but  new  cares  were  ter- 
rible. Though  he  was  bold  in  deciding,  he 
was  very  timid  in  looking  forward  as  to  the 
results  of  that  decision.  Of  course,  the  or- 
phan girl  must  be  taken  into  his  house,  and, 
of  course,  he  must  take  upon  himself  the 
dutv  of  a  father  in  rea;ard  to  her. 


CHAPTER    II. 


POPHAM   VILLA. 


PoPHASi  Villa  was  the  name  of  the  house 
at  Fulham — as  was  to  be  seen  by  all  men 
passing  by,  for  it  was  painted  up  conspicu- 
ously on  the  pillars  through  which  the  gate 
led  into  the  garden.  Mr.  Underwood,  when 
he  had  first  taken  the  place,  had  wished  to 
expunge  the  name,  feeling  it  to  be  cockney- 
fied,  pretentious,  and  unalluring.  But  Mrs. 
Underwood  had  rather  liked  it,  and  it  re- 
mained. It  was  a  subject  of  ridicule  with  the 
two  girls ;  but  they  had  never  ventured  to 
urge  its  withdrawal,  and  after  his  wife's  death 
Sir  Thomas  never  alluded  to  the  subject.  Pop- 
ham  Villa  it  was,  therefore,  and  there  the 
words  remained.  The  house  was  unpreten- 
tious, containing  only  two  sitting-rooms  be. 
sides  a  small  side-closet — for  it  could  hard- 
ly be  called  more — which  the  girls  even  in 
their  mother's  lifetime  had  claimed  as  their 
own.  But  the  drawing-room  was  as  pretty  as 
room  could  be,  opening  on  to  the  lawn  with 
folding-windows,  and  giving  a  near  view  of 
the  bright  river  as  it  flowed  by,  with  just  a 
glimpse  of  the  bridge.  That  and  the  dining- 
room  and  the  little  closet  were  all  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  above  were  at  any  rate  as 
many  chambers  as  the  family  required.  The 
girls  desired  no  better  house — if  only  their 
father  could  be  with  them.  But  he  would 
urge  that  his  books  were  all  in  London,  and 
that,  even  were  he  willing  to  move  them, 
there  was  no  room  for  them  in  Popham  Villa. 

It  was  sad  enough  for  the  two  girls — this 
kind  of  life.  The  worst  of  it,  perhaps,  was 
this ;  that  they  never  knew  when  to  expect 
him.  A  word  had  been  said  once  as  to  the 
impracticabihty  of  having  dinner  ready  for  a 
gentleman,  when  the  gentleman  would  never 
say  whether  he  would  want  a  dinner.  It  had 
been  an  unfortunate  remark,  for  Sir  Thomas 
had  taken  advantage  of  it  by  saying  that 
when  he  came  he  would  come  after  dinner, 
unless  he  had  certified  to  the  contrary  be- 
forehand. Then,  after  dinner,  would  come 
on  him  the  temptation  of  returning  to  his 
chambers,  and  so  it  would  go  on  with  him 
from  day  to  day. 

On  this  Friday  evening  the  girls  almost 
expected  him,  as  he  rarely  let  a  week  pass 
without  visiting  them,  and  still  more  rarely 
came  to  them  on  a  Saturday.     He  found  them 
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out  upon  the  lawn,  or  rather  on  the  brink  of 
the  river,  and  with  them  was  standing  a  young 
man  whom  lie  knew  well.  lie  kissed  each  of 
the  girls,  and  then  gave  his  hand  to  tire  young 
man.  "I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Ralph,"  he  said. 
"Have  you  been  here  long?  " 

"  As  much  as  an  hour  or  two^I  fear.  Pa- 
tience will  tell  you.  I  meant  to  have  got  back 
by  the  9.15  from  Putney;  but  I  have  been 
smoking,  and  dreaming,  and  talking,  till  now 
it  is  nearly  ten." 

"There  is  a  train  at  10.30,"  said  the  el- 
dest Miss  Underwood. 

"And  another  at  11.15,"  said  the  young 
man. 

Sir  Thomas  was  especially  an.xious  to  be 
alone  with  his  daughters,  but  he  could  not  tell 
the  guest  to  go.  Nor  was  he  justified  in  feel- 
ing any  anger  at  his  presence  there — though 
he  did  experience  some  prick  of  conscience 
in  the  matter.  If  it  was  wrong  that  his 
daughters  should  be  visited  by  a  young  man 
in  his  absence,  the  fault  lay  in  his  absence, 
rather  than  with  the  young  man  for  coming 
or  with  the  girls  for  receiving  him.  The 
young  man  had  been  a  ward  of  his  own,  and 
for  a  year  or  two  in  former  times  had  been  so 
intimate  in  his  house  as  to  live  with  his 
daughters  almost  as  an  elder  brother  might 
have  done.  But  young  Ralph  Newton  had 
early  in  life  taken  rooms  for  himself  in  London, 
had  then  ceased  to  be  a  ward,  and  had  latter- 
ly— so  Sir  Thomas  understood — lived  such  a 
life  as  to  make  him  unfit  to  be  the  trusted 
companion  of  his  two  girls.  And  yet  there 
had  been  nothing  in  his  mode  of  living  to 
make  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  absolute- 
ly banished  from  the  villa.  He  had  spent 
more  money  than  was  fitting,  and  had  got 
into  debt,  and  Sir  Thomas  had  had  trouble 
about  his  affairs.  He  too  was  an  orphan — 
and  the  nephew  and  the  heir  of  an  old  coun- 
try squire  whom  he  never  saw.  What  money 
he  had  received  from  his  father  he  had  nearly 
spent,  and  it  was  rumored  of  him  that  he  had 
raised  funds  by  post-obits  on  his  uncle's  hfe. 
Of  all  these  things  more  will  be  told  hereafter ; 
— but  Sir  Thomas — though  he  had  given  no 
instruction  on  the  subject,  and  was  averse 
even  to  allude  to  it — did  not  like  to  think  that 
Ralph  Newton  was  at  the  villa  with  the  girls 
in  his  absence.  His  girls  were  as  good  as 
gold.  He  was  sure  of  that.  He  told  himself 
over  and  over  again  that,  were  it  not  so,  he 
would  not  have  left  them  so  constantly  with- 
out his  own  care.  Patience,  the  elder,  was  a 
marvel  among  young  women  for  prudence, 
conduct,  and  proper  feeling;  and  plarissa, 
whom  he  had  certainly  ever  loved  the  better 
of  the  two,  was  as  far  as  he  knew  faultless — 
a  little  more  passionate,  a  little  warmer,  some- 
what more  fond  of  pleasure  than  her  sister ; 
but  on  that  account  only  the  more  to  be  loved. 
Nothing  that  he  could  do  would  make  them 
safer  than  they  would  be  by  their  own  virtue. 
But  still  he  was  not  pleased  to  think  that 
Ralph  Newton  was  often  at  the  villa.  When 
a  man  such  as  Sir  Thomas  has  been  intrusted 
with  the  charge  of  a  young  man  with  great 
expectations,  he  hardly  wishes  his  daughter 
to  fall  in  love  with  his  ward,  whether  his  ward 


be  prudent  or  imprudent  in  his  manner  of 
hfe. 

Sir  Thomas  was  hot  and  tired  after  his 
walk,  and  there  was  some  little  fuss  in  getting 
him  soda-water  and  tea.  And  as  it  was  plain 
to  see  that  things  were  not  quite  comfortable, 
Ralph  Newton  at  last  took  his  departure,  so 
as  to  catch  the  earlier  of  the  two  trains  which 
had  been  mentioned.  It  was,  nevertheless, 
past  ten  when  he  went — and  then  Sir  Thomas, 
sitting  at  the  open  window  of  the  drawing- 
room,  again  took  out  the  letter.  "  Patience," 
he  said,  addressing  his  elder  daughter  as  he 
withdrew  the  enclosure  from  the  envelope, 
"  Mary  Bonner  will  be  in  England  in  a  fort- 
night. What  shall  we  do  for  her  ?  "  As  he 
spoke  he  held  the  letter  in  a  maner  which 
justified  the  girl  in  taking  it  from  his  hand. 
He  allowed  it  to  go  to  her,  and  she  read  it  be- 
fore she  answered  him. 

It  was  a  very  sad  letter,  cold  in  its  lan- 
guage, but  still  full  of  pathos.  Her  friends 
in  the  West  Indies — such  friends  as  she  had — 
had  advised  her  to  proceed  to  England.  She 
was  given  to  understand  that  when  her  father's 
afRxirs  should  be  settled  there  would  be  left 
to  her  not  more  than  a  few  hundred  pounds. 
Would  her  uncle  provide  for  her  some  humble 
home  for  the  present,  and  assist  her  in  her 
future  endeavors  to  obtain  employment  as  a 
governess  ?  She  could,  she  thought,  teach 
music  and  French,  and  would  endeavor  to  fit 
herself  for  the  work  of  tuition  in  other  re- 
spects. "  I  know,"  she  said,  "  how  very  slight 
is  my  claim  upon  one  who  has  never  seen  me, 
and  who  is  connected  with  me  only  by  my 
poor  mother — but  perhaps  you  will  allow  me 
to  trouble  you  so  far  in  my  great  distress." 

"  She  must  come  here,  of  course,  papa," 
said  Patience,  as  she  handed  the  letter  to 
Clarissa. 

"  Yes,  she  must  come  here,"  said  Sir 
Thomas. 

"  But  I  mean,  to  stay— for  always." 

"  Yes — to  stay  for  always.  I  cannot  say 
that  the  arrangement  is  one  to  which  I  look 
forward  with  satisfaction.  A  man  does  not 
undertalce  new  duties  without  fears ;  and  espe- 
cially not  such  a  duty  as  this,  to  which  I  can 
see  no  end,  and  which  I  may  probably  be 
quite  unable  to  perform." 

"  Papa,  I  am  sure  she  will  be  nice,"  said 
Clarissa. 

"  But  why  are  you  sure,  my  dear  ?  We 
will  not  argue  that,  however.  She  must 
come ;  and  we  will  hope:  that  she  will  prove 
to  be  what  Clarissa  calls  nice.  I  cannot  al- 
low my  sister's  child  to  go  out  into  the  world 
as  a  governess,  while  I  have  a  home  to  offer 
her.  She  must  come  here  as  one  of  our 
household.  I  only  hope  she  will  not  inter- 
fere with  your  happiness." 

"  I  am  sure  she  will  not,"  said  Clarissa. 

"  We  will  determine  that  she  shall  add  to 
it,  and  will  do  our  best  to  make  her  happy," 
said  Patience. 

"  It  is  a  great  risk,  but  we  must  run  it," 
said  Sir  Thomas  ;  and  so  the  matter  was  set- 
tled. Then  he  explained  to  threm  that  he  in- 
tended to  go  himself  to  Southampton  to  re- 
ceive his  niece,  and  that  he  would  bring  her 


direct  from  that  port  to  her  new  home.  Pa- 
tience offered  to  accompany  him  on  the  jour- 
ney, but  this  he  declined  as  unnecessary. 
Every  thing  was  decided  between  them  by 
eleven  o'clock — even  to  the  room  which  Mary 
Bonner  should  occupy,  and  then  the  girls  left 
their  father,  knowing  well  that  he  would  not 
go  to  bed  for  the  next  four  hours.  He  would 
sleep  in  his  chair  for  the  next  two  hours,  and 
would  then  wander  about,  or  read,  or  perhaps 
sit  anil  think  of  this  added  care  till  the  night 
would  be  half  over.  Nor  did  the  two  sisters 
go  to  bed  at  once.  This  new  arrangement, 
so  important  to  their  father,  was  certainly  of 
more  importance  to  them.  He,  no  doubt, 
would  still  occupy  his  chambers,  would  still 
live  practically  alone  in  London,  though 
he  was  in  theory  the  presiding  genius  of 
the  household  at  Fulham ;  but  they  must 
take  to  themselves  a  new  sister;  and  they 
both  knew,  in  spite  of  Clarissa's  enthusiasm, 
that  it  might  be  that  the  new  sister  would  be 
one  whom  they  could  not  love.  "  I  don't  re- 
member that  I  ever  heard  a  word  about  her," 
said  Clarissa. 

"  I  have  been  told  that  she  is  pretty.  I 
do  remember  that,"  said  Patience. 

"  How  old  is  she  ?  Younger  than  we,  I 
suppose  ?  "  Now,  Clarissa  Underwood,  at 
this  time,  was  one-and-twenty,  and  Patience 
was  nearly  two  years  her  senior. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  about  nineteen,  I  should  say. 
I  think  I  have  been  told  that  there  were  four 
or  five  older  than  Mary,  who  all  died.  Is  it 
not  strange  and  terrible — to  be  left  alone,  the 
last  of  a  large  family,  .with  not  a  relation 
whom  one  has  ever  seen  ?  " 

"  Poor,  dear  girl !  " 

"  If  she  wrote  the  letter  herself,"  contin- 
ued Patience,  "  I  think  she  must  be  clever.". 

"  I  am  sure  I  could  not  have  written  a  let- 
ter at  all  in  such  a  position,"  said  Clarissa. 
And  so  they  sat,  almost  as  late  as  their  father, 
discussing  the  probable  character  and  appear- 
ance of  this  new  relation,  and  the  chance  of 
their  being  able  to  love  her  with  all  their 
hearts.  There  was  the  necessity  for  an  im- 
mediate small  sacrifice,  but  as  to  that  there 
was  no  difficulty.  Hitherto  the  two  sisters 
had  occupied  separate  bedrooms,  but  now,  as 
one  chamber  must  be  given  up  to  the  stranger, 
it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should  be  to- 
gether. But  there  are  sacrifices  which  entail 
so  little  pain,  that  the  pleasant  feeling  of 
sacrificial  devotion  much  more  than  atones 
for  the  consequences. 

Patience  Underwood,  the  elder  and  the 
taller  of  the  two  girls,  was  certainly  not  pret- 
ty. Her  figure  was  good,  her  hands  and  feet 
were  small,  and  she  was,  in'all  respects,  like 
a  lady ;  but  she  possessed  neither  the  fem- 
inine loveliness  which  comes  so  often  simply 
from  youth,  nor  that  other,  rarer  beauty, 
which  belongs  to  the  face  itself,  and  is  pro- 
duced by  its  own  lines  .lud  its  own  expression. 
Her  countenance  was  thin,  and  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  called  dry  and  haird.  She 
was  very  like  her  father — without,  however, 
her  father's  nose,  and  the  redeeming  feature 
of  her  face  was  to  be  found  in  that  sense  of 
intelligence  which  was  conveyed  by  her  bright, 
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gray  eyes.  There  was  the  long  chin,  and 
there  was  the  longer  upper  lip,  which,  exag- 
gerated in  her  father's  countenance,  made  hun 
so  notoriously  plain  a  man.  And  then  her 
hair,  though  plentiful  and  long,  did  not  pos- 
sess that  shining  lustre  which  we  love  to  see 
in  girls,  and  which  we  all  recognize  as  one  of 
the  sweetest  graces  of  girlhood.  Such,  out- 
wardly, was  Patience  Underwood  ;  and,  of  all 
those  who  knew  her  well,  there  was  not  one 
so  perfectly  satisfied  that  she  did  want  per- 
sonal attraction,  as  was  Patience  Underwood 
herself.  But  she  never  spoke  on  the  subject 
— even  to  her  sister.  She  did  not  complain  ; 
neither,  as  is  much  more  common,  did  she 
boast  that  she  was  no  beauty.  Her  sister's 
lovehness  was  very  dear  to  her,  and  of  that 
she  would  sometimes  break  out  into  enthusi- 
astic words.  But  of  herself,  externally,  she 
said  nothing.  Her  gifts,  if  she  had  any,  were 
of  another  sort ;  and  she  was  by  no  means 
willing  to  think  of  herself  as  one  unendowed 
with  gifts.  She  was  clever,  and  knew  herself 
to  be  clever.  She  could  read,  and  understood 
what  she  re_ad.  She  saw  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  and  believed  that  she 
saw  it  clearly.  She  was  not  difBdent  of  her- 
self, and  certainly  was  not  unhappy.  She 
had  a  strong  religious  faith,  and  knew  how 
to  supplement  the  sometimes  failing  happi- 
ness of  this  world,  by  trusting  in  the  happi- 
ness of  the  next.  Were  it  not  for  her  ex- 
treme anxiety  in  reference  to  her  father. 
Patience  Underwood  would  have  been  a  hap- 
py woman. 

Clarissa,  the  younger,  was  a  beauty.  The 
fact  that  she  was  a  beauty  was  acknowledged 
by  all  who  knew  her,  and  was  well  known  to 
herself.  It  was  a  fact  as  to  which  there  had 
never  been  a  doubt  since  she  was  turned  fif- 
teen. She  was  somewhat  shorter  than  her 
sister,  and  less  slender.  She  was  darker  in 
complexion,  and  her  hair,  which  was  rich  in 
color  as  brown  hair  can  be,  was  lustrous, 
silky,  and  luxuriant.  She  wore  it  now,  in- 
deed, according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  with 
a  chignon  on  her  head ;  but  beneath  that 
there  were  curls  which  escaped,  and  over  her 
forehead  it  was  clipped  short,  and  was  wavy, 
and  impertinent — as  is  also  the  fashion  of  the 
day.  Such  as  it  was,  she  so  wore  it  that  a 
man  eould  hardly  wish  it  to  be  otherwise. 
Her  eyes,  unlike  those  of  her  father  and  sis- 
ter, were  blue ;  and  in  the  whole  contour  of 
her  features  there  was  nothing  resembling 
theirs.  The  upper  lip  was  short,  and  the 
chin  was  short  and  dimpled.  There  was  a 
dimple  on  one  cheek  too,  a  charm  so  much 
more  maddening  than  when  it  is  to  be  seen  on 
both  sides  alike.  Her  nose  was  perfect — not 
Grecian,  nor  Roman,  nor  Egypti.-in — but  sim- 
ply English,  only  just  not  retroussfi.  There 
were  those  who  said  her  mouth  was  a  thought 
too  wide,  and  her  teeth  too  perfect — but  they 
were  of  that  class  of  critics  to  whom  it  is  a 
necessity  to  cavil  rather  than  to  kiss.  Added 
to  all  this  there  was  a  childishness  of  manner 
about  her  of  which,  though  she  herself  was' 
somewhat  ashamed,  all  others  were  enamoured. 
It  was  not  the  childishness  of  very  youthful 
years— for  she  had  already  reached  the  ma- 


ture ago  of  twenty-one ;  but  that  half-doubt- 
ing, half-pouting,  half-yielding,  half-obstinate, 
soft,  loving,  lovable,  childishness,  which  gives 
and  exacts  caresses,  and  which,  when  it  is 
genuine,  may  exist  to  an  age  much  beyond 
that  which  Clarissa  Underwood  had  reached. 

But  with  all  her  charms,  Clarissa  was  not 
so  happy  a  girl  as  her  sister.  And  for  this 
lack  of  inward  satisf\iction  there  were  at  this 
time  too  causes.  She  beheved  herself  to  be 
a  fool,  and  was  in  that  respect  jealous  of  her 
sister — -and  she  believed  herself  to  be  in  love 
almost  without  hope.  As  to  her  fooUshness, 
it  seemed  to  her  to  be  a  fact  admitted  by 
every  one  but  by  Patience  herself.  Jfot  a 
human  being  came  near  her  who  did  not  seem 
to  imply  that  any  question  as  to  wisdom  or 
judgment  or  erudition  between  her  and  her 
sister  would  be  a  farce.  Patience  could  talk 
ItaUan,  could  read  German,  knew,  at  least  by 
name,  every  poet  that  had  ever  written,  and 
was  always  able  to  say  exactly  what  ought  to 
be  done.  She  could  make  the  servants  love 
her  and  yet  obey  her,  and  cotSd  always  dress 
on  her  allowance  without  owing  a  shilling. 
Whereas  Clarissa  was  obeyed  by  no  one,  was 
in  debt  to  her  bootmaker  and  milliner,  and, 
let  her  struggles  in  the  cause  be  as  gallant  as 
they  might,  could  not  understand  a  word  of 
Dante,  and  was  aware  that  she  read  the 
"Faery  Queen"  exactly  as  a  child  performs 
a  lesson.  As  to  her  love — there  was  a  sharper 
sorrow.  Need  the  reader  be  told  that  Ralph 
Newton  was  the  hero  to  whom  its  late  owner 
believed  that  her  heart  had  been  given  ?  This 
was  a  sore  subject,  which  had  never  as  yet 
been  mentioned  frankly  even  between  the  two 
sisters.  In  truth,  though  Patience  thought 
that  there  was  a  fancy,  she  did  not  think  that 
there  was  much  more  than  fancy.  And,  as 
far  as  she  could  see,  there  was  not  even  fancy 
on  the  young  man's  part.  No  word  had  been 
spoken  that  could  be  accepted  as  an  expres- 
sion of  avowed  love.  So  at  least  Paiience 
believed.  And  she  would  have  been  very  un- 
happy had  it  been  otherwise,  for  Ralph  New- 
ton was  not — in  her  opinion — a  man  to  whose 
love  her  sister  could  be  trusted  with  confi- 
dence. And  yet,  beyond  her  father  and  sister, 
there  was  no  one  whom  Patience  loved  as  she 
did  Ralph  Newton. 

There  had,  however,  been  a  little  episode 
in  the  life  of  Clarissa  Underwood,  which  had 
tended  to  make  her  sister  uneasy,  and  which 
the  reader  may  as  well  hear  at  once.  There 
was  a  second  Newton,  a  younger  brother — 
but,  though  younger,  not  only  in  orders  but 
in  the  possession  of  a  living,  Gregory  New- 
ton— the  Rev.  Gregory  Newton — ^who  in  the 
space  of  a  few  weeks'  acquaintance  had  fallen 
into  a  fury  of  love  for  Clarissa,  and  in  the 
course  of  three  months  had  made  her  as  many 
offers,  and  had  been  as  often  refused.  This 
had  happened  in  the  winter  and  spring  pre- 
vious to  the  opening  of  our  story,  and  both 
Patience  and  Sir  Thomas  had  been  well  dis- 
posed toward  the  young  man's  suit.  He  had 
not  been  committed  to  Sir  Thomas's  charge, 
as  had  Ralph,  having  been  brought  up  under 
the  care  of  the  uncle  whose  heir  Ralph  was 
through  the  obligation  of  legal  settlements 


This  uncle,  having  quarrelled  with  his  own 
brother,  since  dead,  and  with  his  heir,  had 
nevertheless  taken  his  other  nephew  by  the 
hand,  and  had  bestowed  upon  the  young  cler- 
gyman the  living  of  Newton.  Gregory  New- 
ton had  been  brought  to  the  villa  by  his  bro- 
ther, and  had  at  once  fallen  on  his  knees  be- 
fore the  beauty.  But  the  beauty  would  have 
none  of  him,  and  he  had  gone  back  to  his 
living  in  Hampshire  a  broken-hearted  priest 
and  swain.  Now,  Patience,  though  she  had 
never  been  directly  so  informed,  feared  that 
some  partiality  for  the  unworthy  Ralph  had 
induced  her  sister  to  refuse  offers  from  the 
brother,  who  certainly  was  worthy.  To  the 
thinking  of  Patience  Underwood,  no  lot  in 
life  could  be  happier  for  a  woman  than  to  be 
the  wife  of  a  zealous  and  praiseworthy  parson 
of  an  English  country  parish ;  no  lot  in  life, 
at  least,  could  be  happier  for  any  woman  who 
intended  to  become  a  wife. 

Such  were  the  two  girls  at  Popham  Villa, 
who  were  told  on  that  evening  that  a  new 
sister  was  to  be  brought  home  to  them. 
When  the  next  morning  came  they  were  of 
course  still  fuU  of  the  subject.  Sir  Thomas 
was  to  go  into  London  after  breakfast,  and  he 
intended  to  walk  over  the  bridge  and  catch 
an  early  train.  He  was  as  intent  on  being 
punctual  to  time  as  though  he  were  bound  to 
be  all  day  in  court :  and,  fond  as  he  might  be 
of  his  daughters,  had  already  enjoyed  enough 
of  the  comforts  of  home  to  satisfy  his  taste. 
He  did  love  his  daughters ;  but  even  with 
them  he  was  not  at  his  ease.  The  only  so- 
ciety he  could  enjoy  was  that  of  his  books  or 
of  his  own  thoughts,  and  the  only  human  be- 
ing whom  he  could  endure  to  have  long  near 
him  with  equanimity  was  Joseph  Stemm.  He 
had  risen  at  nine,  as  was  his  custom,  and  be- 
fore ten  he  was  bustling  about  with  his  hat 
and  gloves.  "  Papa,"  said  Clarissa,  "  when 
shall  you  be  home  again  ?  " 

"  I  can't  name  a  day,  my  dear." 

"  Papa,  do  come  soon." 

"  No  doubt  I  shall  come  soon."  There 
was  a  slight  tone  of  anger  in  his  voice  as  he 
answered  the  last  entreaty,  and  he  was  evi- 
dently in  a  hurry  with  his  hat  and  gloves. 

"  Papa,"  said  Patience,  "  of  course  we 
shall  see  you  again  before  you  go  to  South- 
ampton ?  "  The  voice  of  the  elder  was  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  younger  daughter; 
and  Sir  Thomas,  though  the  tone  and  manner 
of  the  latter  question  were  injurious  to  him, 
hardly  dared  to  resent  it.  Yet  they  were  not, 
as  he  thought,  justified.  It  now  wanted  twelve 
days  to  the  date  of  his  intended  journey,  and 
not  more  than  three  or  four  times  in  his  life 
had  he  been  absent  from  home  for  twelve  con- 
secutive days. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  be  home 
before  that." 

"  Because,  papa,  there  are  things  to  be 
thought  of." 

"  What  things  ?  " 

"  Clarissa  a-ud  I  had  better  have  a  second 
bed  in  our  room — unless  you  object." 

"  You  know  I  dou't  object.  Have  I  ever 
objected  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ?  "  He  now 
stood  impatient,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand. 
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"  I  hardly  like  to  ordev  things  without 
telling  you,  papa.  Aud  there  are  a  few  other 
articles  of  furniture  needed." 

"  You  can  get  what  you  want.  Kun  up  to 
town  and  go  to  Barlow's.  Ton  can  do  that  as 
well  as  I  can." 

"  But  I  should  have  liked  to  hare  settled 
something  about  our  future  way  of  living  be- 
fore Mary  comes,"  said  Patience  in  a  very  low 
voice. 

Sir  Thomas  frowned,  aud  then  he  answered 
her  very  slowly.  "  There  can  be  nothing  new 
settled  at  all.  Things  will  go  on  as  they  are 
at  present.  And  I  hope,  Patience,  you  will  do 
your  best  to  make  your  cousin  understand 
and  receive  favorably  the  future  home  whicli 
she  will  have  to  inhabit." 

"  You  may  be  sure,  papa,  I  sh.all  do  my 
best,"  said  Patience — and  then  Sir  Thomas 
went. 

He  did  return  to  the  villa  before  his  jour- 
ney to  Southampton,  but  it  was  only  on  the 
eve  of  that  journey.  During  the  interval  the 
two  girls  together  had  twice  sought  hun  at  his 
chambers — a  liberty  on  their  part  which,  as 
they  well  knew,  he  did  not  at  all  approve. 
"  Sir  Thomas  is  very  busy,"  old  Stemm  would 
say,  shaking  his  head,  even  to  his  master's 
daughters,  "  and  if  you  wouldn't  mind — " 
Then  he  would  make  a  feint  as  though  to  close 
the  door,  and  would  go  through  various 
manoeuvres  of  defence  before  he  would  allow 
the  fort  to  be  stormed.  But  Clarissa  would 
ridicule  old  Stemm  to  his  face,  and  Patience 
would  not  allow  herself  to  be  beaten  by  him. 
On  their  second  visit  they  did  make  their 
way  into  their  fother's  sanctum — and  they 
never  knew  whether  in  truth  he  had  been 
there  when  they  called  before.  "  Old  Stemm 
doesn't  in  the  least  mind  what  lies  he  tells," 
Clarissa  had  said.  To  this  Patience  made  no 
reply,  feeling  that  the  responsibility  for  those 
figments  might  not  perhaps  lie  exclusively  on 
old  Stcmm's  shoulders. 

"  My  dears,  this  is  such  an  out-of-the-way 
place  for  you,"  Sir  Thomas  said,  as  soon  as 
the  girls  had  made  good  their  entrance.  But 
the  girls  had  so  often  gone  through  all  this 
before,  that  they  now  regarded  but  little  what 
ejaculations  of  that  nature  were  made  to  them. 

"  I  have  come  to  show  you  this  list,  papa," 
said  Patience.  Sir  Thomas  took  the  list, 
and  found  that  it  contained  various  articles 
for  bedroom  and  kitchen  use — towels,  sheets, 
pots  and  pans,  knives  and  forks,  and  even  a 
set  of  curtains  and  a  carpet. 

"  I  shouldn't  have  thought  that  a  girl  of 
eighteen  would  have  wanted  all  these  things — 
a  new  corkscrew,  for  instance — but  if  she 
does,  as  I  told  you  before,  you  must  get  them." 

"  Of  course  they  are  not  all  for  Mary," 
said  Patience. 

"  The  fact  is,  papa,"  said  Clarissa,  "  you 
never  do  look  to  see  how  things  are  getting 
worn  out." 

"  Clarissa  ! "  exclaimed  the  angry  father. 

"  Indeed,  papa,  if  you  were'  more  at  homo 
,  and  saw  these  things — "  began  Patience. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  all  right.  Get  what 
you  want.  Co  to  Barlow's,  and  to  Green's, 
and  to  Block  and  Blowhard.     Don't  let  there 


be  any  bills,  that's  all.  I  will  give  you  checks 
when  you  get  the  accounts.  And  now,  my 
dears,  I  am  in  the  middle  of  work  which  will 
not  bear  inteiruption."  Then  they  left  him, 
and,  when  he  did  come  to  the  villa  on  the  even- 
ing before  his  journey,  most  of  the  new  arti- 
cles— including  the  corkscrew — were  already 
in  the  house. 


CUAPTER  III. 


Sir  Thomas  started  for  Southampton  on 
a  Friday,  havmg  understood  that  the  steamer 
from  St.  Thomas  would  reach  the  harbor  on 
Saturday  morning.  He  would  then  imme- 
diately bring  Mary  Bonner  up  to  London  and 
down  to  Fulham— and  there  certainly  had 
come  to  be  a  tacit  understanding  that  he 
would  stay  at  home  on  the  following  Sunday. 
On  the  Friday  evening  the  girls  were  alone  at 
the  villa — but  there  was  nothing  in  this,  as  it 
was  the  life  to  which  they  were  accustomed. 
They  habitually  dined  at  two,  calling  the  meal 
lunch ;  then  had  a  five  or  six  o'clock  tea ;  and 
omitted  altogether  the  ceremony  of  dinner. 
They  had  local  acquaintances,  with  whom  oc- 
casionally they  v/ould  spend  their  evenings  ; 
and  now  and  then  an  old  maid  or  two — now 
and  then  also  a  young  maid  or  two  would 
drop  in  on  them.  But  it  was  their  habit  to 
be  alone.  During  these  days  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  Clarissa  would  take  her  "  Faery 
Queen,"  and  would  work  hard  perhaps  for 
half  an  hour.  Then  the  "  Faery  Queen " 
would  be  changed  for  a  novel,  and  she  would 
look  up  from  her  book  to  see  whether  Pa- 
tience had  turned  upon  her  any  glance  of 
reprobation.  Patience,  in  the  mean  time, 
would  sit, 'with  unsullied  conscience,  at  her 
work.  And  so  the  evenmgs  would  glide  by ; 
and  in  these  soft  summer  days  the  girls  would 
sit  out  upon  the  lawn,  and  would  watch  the 
boats  of  London  watermen  as  they  passed  up 
and  down  below  the  bridge.  On  this  very 
evening — the  last  on  which  they  were  to  be 
together  before  the  arrival  of  their  cousin — 
Patience  came  out  upon  the  lawn  with  her 
hat  and  gloves.  "  I  am  going  across  to  Miss 
Spooner's,"  she  said  ;  "  will  you  come  ? " 
But  Clarissa  was  idle,  and  making  some  little 
joke,  not  very  much  to  the  honor  of  Miss 
Spooner,  declared  that  she  was  hot  and  tired, 
and  had  a  headache,  and  would  stay  at  home. 
"  Don't  be  long,  Patty,"  she  said ;  "  it  is  such 
a  bore  to  be  alone."  Patience  promised  a 
speedy  return,  and,  making  her  way  to  the 
gate,  crossed  the  road  to  Miss  Spooner's  abode. 
She  was  hardly  out  of  sight  when  the  nose  of 
a  wager-boat  was  driven  up  against  the  bank, 
and  there  was  Ralph  Newton,  sitting  in  a  blue 
Jersey  shirt,  with  a  straw  hat,  and  the  perspi- 
ration running  from  his  handsome  brow. 
Clarissa  did  not  see  him  till  he  whistled  to 
her,  and  then  she  started,  and  laughed,  and 
ran  down  to  the  boat,  and  hardly  remembered 
that  she  was  quite  alone  till  she  had  taken  his 


hand.  "  I  don't  think  I'll  come  out,  but  you 
must  get  me  some  soda-water  and  brandy," 
said  Ralph.     "  Where's  Patience  ?  " 

"  Patience  has  gone  out  to  see  an  old 
maid  ;  and  we  haven't  got  any  brandy." 

"  I  am  so  hot,"  said  Ralph,  carefully  extri- 
cating himself  from  the  boat.  "  You've  got 
sherry  ?  " 

"  Yes,  we've  got  sherry,  and  port  wine, 
and  Gladstone,"  and  away  she  went  to  get 
him  such  refreshment  as  the  villa  possessed. 

He  drank  his  sherry  and  soda-water,  and 
lit  his  pipe,  and  lay  there  on  the  lawn,  as 
though  he  were  quite  at  home  ;  and  Clarissa 
ministered  to  him — unconscious  of  any  evil. 
He  had  been  brought  up  with  them  on  terms 
of  such  close  intimacy  that  she  was  entitled 
to  regard  him  as  a  brother — almost  as  a 
brother — if  only  she  were  able  so  to  regard 
him.  It  was  her  practice  to  call  him  Ralph, 
and  her  own  name  was  as  common  to  him  as 
though  she  were  in  truth  his  sister.  "  And 
what  do  you  think  of  this  new  cousin  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  I  can  think  nothing  as  yet — but  I  mean 
to  like  her." 

"  I  mean  to  hate  her  furiously,"  said 
Ralph. 

"  That  is  nonsense.  She  will  be  nothing 
to  you.  You  needn't  even  see  her  unless  you 
please.  But,  Ralph,  do  put  your  jacket  on. 
I'm  sure  you'll  catch  cold."  And  she  went 
down,  and  hooked  his  jacket  for  him  out  of 
the  boat,  and  put  it  over  his  shoulders.  "  I 
won't  have  you  throw  it  off,"  she  said ;  "  if 
you  come  here  you  must. do  as  you're  told." 

"  You  needn't  have  knocked  the  pipe  out 
of  my  mouth  all  the  same.  What  is  she  like, 
I  wonder  ?  " 

"Tery — very  beautiful,  I'm  told." 

"  A  kind  of  tropical  Venus — all  eyes,  and 
dark  skin,  and  black  hair,  and  strong  pas- 
sions, and  apt  to  murder  people — but  at  the 
same  time  so  lazy  that  she  is  never  to  do  any 
thing  either  for  herself  or  anybody  else — 
wouldn't  fetch  a  fellow's  jacket  for  him,  let 
him  be  catching  cold  ever  so  fast." 

"  She  wouldn't  fetch  yours,  I  dare  say." 

"  And  why  shouldn't  she  ?•'" 

"  Because  she  doesn't  know  you." 

"  They  soon  get  to  know  one — girls  of 
that  sort.  I'm  told  that  in  the  West  Indies 
you  become  as  thick  as  thieves  in  half  a  morn- 
ing's flirtation,  and  are  expected  to  propose  at 
the  second  meeting." 

"That  is  not  to  be  your  way  with  our 
cousin,  I  can  assure  you." 

"But  these  proposals  out  there  never 
mean  much.  You  may  be  engaged  to  half  a 
dozen  girls  at  the  same  time,  and  be  sure  that 
each  of  them  will  be  engaged  to  half  a  dozen 
men.  There's  some  comfort  in  that,  you 
know." 

"  Oh,  Ralph  ! " 

"  That's  what  they  tell  me.  I  haven't  been 
there.  I  shall  come  and  look  at  her,  you 
know." 

"  Of  course  you  will." 

"  And  if  she  is  very  lovely — " 

"  What  then  ?  " 

"  I  do  like  pretty  girls,  you  know." 
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"  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  it." 
"  I  wonder  what  Uncle  Gregory  would  say 
if  I  were  to  marry  a  West  Indian !  He 
wouldn't  say  much  to  me,  because  we  never 
speak,  but  he'd  lead  poor  Greg  a  horrid  life. 
He'd  be  sure  to  think  she  was  a  nigger,  or  at 
least  a  Creole.  But  I  sha'n't  do  that." 
"  Tou  might  do  worse,  Ralph." 
"But  I  might  do  much  better."  As  he 
said  this,  he  looked  up  into  her  face,  with  all 
the  power  of  his  eyes,  and  poor  Clarissa  could 
only  blush.  She  knew  what  he  meant,  and 
knew  that  she  was  showing  him  that  she  was 
conscious.  She  would  have  given  much  not 
to  blush,  and  not  to  have  been  so  manifestly 
conscious,  but  she  had  no  power  to  control 
herself  "I  might  do  much  better,"  he  said. 
"  Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

As  far  as  she  could  judge  of  her  own  feel- 
ings at  this  moment,  in  the  absolute  absence 
of  any  previous  accurate  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject, she  fancied  that  a  real,  undoubted,  un- 
doubting,  trustworthy  engagement  with  Ealph 
Newton  would  make  her  the  happiest  girl  in 
England.  She  had  never  told  herself  that  she 
was  in  love  with  him — she  had  never  flattered 
herself  that  he  was  in  love  with  her — she  had 
never  balanced  the  matter  in  her  mind  as  a  con- 
tingency likely  to  occur ;  but  now,  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  he  lay  there  smoking  his  pipe  and  look- 
ing full  into  her  blushing  face,  she  did  think 
that  to  have  him  for  her  own  lover  would  be  joy 
enough  for  her  whole  life.  She  knew  that  he 
was  idle,  extravagant,  fond  of  pleasure,  and — 
unsteady,  as  she  in  her  vocabulary  would  be 
disposed  to  describe  the  character  which  she 
believed  to  be  his.  But  in  her  heart  of  hearts 
she  liked  unsteadiness  in  men,  if  it  were  not 
carried  too  far.  Ralph's  brother,  the  parson, 
as  to  whom  she  was  informed  that  he  pos- 
sessed every  virtue  incident  to  humanity,  and 
who  was  quite  as  good-looking  as  his  brother, 
had  utterly  failed  to  touch  her  heart.  A  black 
coat  and  a  white  cravat  were  antipathetic  to 
her.  Ralph,  as  he  lay  on  the  green  sward, 
hot,  with  linen  trousers  and  a  colored  flannel 
shirt,  with  a  small  straw  hat  stuck  on  the 
edge  of  his  head,  with  nothing  round  his 
throat,  and  his  jacket  over  his  shoulder,  with 
a  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  an  empty  glass  beside 
him,  was  to  her,  in  externals,  the  beau-ideal 
of  a  young  man.  And  then,  though  he  was 
unsteady,  extravagant,  and  idle,  his  sins  were 
not  so  deep  as  to  exclude  him  from  her  fa- 
ther's and  her  sister's  favor.  He  was  there,  on 
the  villa  lawn,  not  as  an  interloper,  but  by  im- 
plied permission.  Though  she  made  for  her- 
self no  argument  on  the  matter — not  having 
much  time  just  now  for  arguing — she  felt  that 
it  was  her  undoubted  privilege  to  be  made 
love  to  by  Ralph  Newton,  if  he  and  she  pleased 
so  to  amuse  themselves.  She  had  never  been 
told  not  to  be  made  love  to  by  him.  Of  course 
she  would  not  engage  herself  without  her  fa- 
ther's permission.  Of  course  she  would  tell 
Patience  if  Ralph  should  say  any  thing  very 
special  to  her.  But  she  had  a  right  to  be 
made  love  to  if  she  liked  it — and  in  this 
case  she  would  like  it.  But  when  Ralph 
looked  at  her,  and  asked  her  whether  he 
might  not  do   better   than  marry  her   West- 


Indian  cousin,  she  had  not  a  word  with  which 
to  answer  him.  He  smoked  on  for  some  sec- 
onds in  silence  still  looking  at  her,  while  she 
stood  over  him,  blushing.  Then  he  spoke 
again.  "  I  think  I  might  do  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter."    But  still  she  had  not  a  word  for  him. 

"  Ah !  I  suppose  I  must  be  off,"  he  said, 
jumping  up  on  his  legs,  and  flinging  his  jacket 
over  his  arm.     "Patience  will  be  in  soon." 

"  I  expect  her  every  minute." 

"  If  I  were  to  say — something  uncivil  about 
Patience,  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  like  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  I  shouldn't  like  it." 

"  Only  just  to  wish  she  were  at-^Jericho  ?  " 

"  Nonsense,  Ralph !  " 

"  Yes ;  that  would  be  nonsense.  And  the 
chances  are,  you  know,  that  you  would  be  at 
Jericho  with  her.  Dear,  dear  Clary — you 
know  I  love  you."  Then  he  put  his  right  arm 
round  her  waist,  pipe  and  all,  and  kissed 
her. 

She  certainly  had  expected  no  such  assault 
—had  not  only  not  thought  of  it,  but  had  not 
known  it  to  be  among  the  possibilities  that 
might  occur  to  her.  She  had  never  been  so 
treated  before.  One  other  lover  she  had  had 
— as  we  know ;  but  by  him  she  had  been 
treated  with  the  deference  due  by  an  inferior  to 
a  superior  being.  It  would  have  been  very  nice 
if  Ralph  would  have  told  her  that  he  loved  her 
— but  this  was  not  nice.  That  had  been  done 
which  she  would  not  dare  to  tell  to  Patience — 
which  she  could  not  have  endured  that  Patience 
should  have  seen.  She  was  bound  to  resent 
it ;  but  how  ?  She  stood  silent  for  a  moment, 
and  then  burst  into  tears.  "You  are  not 
angry  with  me.  Clary  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  am  angry — very  angry.  Go  away.  I 
will  never  speak  to  you  again." 

"You  know  how  dearly  I  love  you." 

"  I  don't  love  you  at  all.  You  have  in- 
sulted me,  and  I  will  never  forgive  you.  Go 
away."  At  this  moment  the  step  of  Patience 
coming  up  from  the  gate  was  heard  upon  the 
gravel.  Clarissa's  first  thought  when  she 
heard  it  was  to  hide  her  tears.  Though  the 
man  had  injured  her — insulted  her — her  very 
last  resource  would  be  to  complain  to  others 
of  the  injury  or  the  insult.  It  must  be  hidden 
in  her  own  breast — but  remembered  always. 
Forgotten  it  could  not  be — nor,  as  she  thought 
at  the  moment,  forgiven.  But,  above  all,  it 
must  not  be  repeated.  As  to  any  show  of 
anger  against  the  sinner,  that  was  impossible 
to  her — because  it  was  so  necessary  that  the 
sin  should  be  hidden. 

"  What !  Ralph  ?  Have  you  been  here 
long  ?  "  asked  Patience,  looking  with  some- 
what suspicious  eyes  at  Clarissa's  back,  which 
was  turned  to  her. 

"About  half  an  hour — ^waiting  for  you, 
and  smoking  and  drinking  soda-water.  I  have 
a  boat  here,  and  I  must  be  off  now." 

"  You'll  have  the  tide  with  you,"  said 
Clarissa,  with  an  effort. 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men," 
said  Ralph,  with  a  forced  laugh.  "  My  affairs 
shall  at  once  take  advantage  of  this  tide.  I'll 
come  again  very  soon  to  see  the  new  cousin. 
Good-by,  girls."  Then  he  inserted  himself 
into  his  boat,  and  took   himself  off,  without 


bestowing  even  any  thing  of  a  special  glance 
upon  Clarissa. 

"  Is  there  any  thing  the  matter  ?  "  Patience 
asked. 

"No — only  why  did  you  stay  all  the  even- 
ing with_  that  stupid  old  woman,  when  you 
promised  me  that  you  would  be  back  in  ten 
minutes  ?  " 

"  I  said  nothing  about  ten  minutes.  Clary ; 
and,  after  all,  I  haven't  been  an  hour  gone. 
Miss  Spooner  is  in  trouble  about  hep  tenant, 
who  won't  pay  the  rent,  and  she  had  to  tell 
me  all  about  it." 

"  Stupid  old  woman  !  " 

"  Have  you  and  Ealph  been  quarrelling, 
Clary  ?  " 

"  No ;  why  should  we  quarrel  ?  " 

"  There  seems  to  have  been  something 
wrong." 

"  It's  so  stupid  being  found  all  alone  here 
It  makes  one  feel  that  one  is  so  desolate.  I 
do  wish  papa  would  live  with  us  like  other 
girls'  fathers.  As  he  won't,  it  would  be  much 
better  not  to  let  people  come  at  aU." 

Patience  was  sure  that  something  had 
happened — and  that  that  something  must 
have  reference  to  the  guise  of  lover  either  as- 
sumed or  not  assumed  by  Ralph  Newton.  She 
accused  her  sister  of  no  hypocrisy,  but  she 
was  aware  that  Clarissa's  words  were  wild,  not 
expressing  the  girl's  thoughts,  and  spoken  al- 
most at  random.  Something  must  be  said, 
and  therefore  these  complaints  had  been 
made.  "  Clary,  dear ;  don't  you  like  Ralph  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"No.  That  is — oh  yes,  I  like  him,  of 
course.     My  head  aches,  and  I'll  go  to  bed." 

"Wait  a  few  minutes.  Clary.  Something 
has  disturbed  you.     Has  it  not  ?  " 

"Every  thing  disturbs  me." 

"  But  if  there  is  any  thing  special,  won't 
you  tell  me  ?  "  There  had  been  something 
very  special,  which  Clarissa  certainly  would 
not  tell.  "  What  has  he  said  to  you  ?  I 
don't  think  he  would  be  simply  cross  to  you." 

"  He  has  not  been  cross  at  all." 

"What  is  it,  then?  Well— if  you  won't 
tell  me,  I  think  that  you  are  afraid  of  me. 
We  never  yet  have  been  afraid  of  each  other." 
Then  there  was  a  pause.  "  Clary,  has  he  said 
that — ^he  loves  you  ?  "  There  was  another 
pause.  Clarissa  thought  it  all  over,  and  for  a 
moment  was  not  quite  certain  whether  any 
such  sweet  assurance  had  or  had  not  been 
given  to  her.  Then  she  remembered  his 
words :  "  You  know  how  dearly  I  love  you." 
But  ought  they  to  be  sweet  to  her  now  ?  Had 
he  not  so  offended  her  that  there  could  never 
be  forgiveness  ?  And,  if  no  forgiveness,  how, 
then,  could  his  love  be  sweet  to  her  ?  Pa- 
tience waited  and  then  repeated  her  question, 
"  Tell  me,  Clarj',  what  has  he  said  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Do  you  love  him.  Clary  ?  " 

"No.     I  hate  him." 

"  Hate  him.  Clary  ?  You  did  not  use  to 
hate  him.  You  did  not  hate  him  yesterday^ 
You  would  not  hate  him  without  a  cause.  My 
darling,  tell  me  what  it  means  ?  If  you  and  I 
do  not  trust  each  other,  what  will  the  world  be 
to  us  ?     There  is  no  one  else  to  whom  we  can 
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tell  our  troubles."  Nevertheless,  Clarissa 
would  not  tell  this  trouble.  "  Why  do  you 
say  that  you  hate  him  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  why.  Oh,  dear  Patty,  why 
do  you  go  on  so  ?  Yes  ;  he  did  say  that  he 
loved  me — there." 

"And  did  that  make  you  unhappy?  It 
need  not  make  you  unhappy,  though  you 
should  refuse  him.  When  his  brother  asked 
you  to  marry  him,  that  did  not  make  you  un- 
happy.'' 

"  Yes  it  did — very." 

"  And  is  this  the  same  ?  " 

"  No  ;  it  is  quite  different." 

"I  am  afraid.  Clary,  that  Ralph  Newton 
would  not  make  a  good  husband.  He  is  ex- 
travagant and  in  debt,  and  papa  would  not  like 
it." 

"  Then  papa  should  not  let  him  come  here 
just  as  he  jileases  and  whenever  he  likes.  It 
is  papa's  fault ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  be  if 
there  were  any  thing  in  it." 

"  Is  there  nothing  in  it,  Clary  ?  What  an- 
swer did  you  make  when  he  told  you  that  he 
loved  you  ?  " 

"  You  came,  and  I  made  no  answer.  I  do 
so  wish  that  you  had  come  before."  She 
wanted  to  tell  her  sister  every  thing  but  the 
one  thing,  but  was  unable  to  do  so  because  the 
one  thing  affected  the  other  thmgs  so  vitally. 


As  it  was.  Patience,  finding  that  she  could 
press  her  questions  no  further,  was  altogether 
in  the  dark.  That  Ralph  had  made  a  declara- 
tion of  love  to  her  sister  she  did  know ;  but 
in  what  manner  Clarissa  had  received  it  she 
could  not  guess.  She  had  hitherto  feared  that 
Clary  was  too  fond  of  the  young  man,  but 
Clary  would  now  only  say  that  she  hated  him. 
But  the  matter  would  soon  be  set  at  rest. 
Ralph  Newton  would  now,  no  doubt,  go  to 
their  fiither.  If  Sir  Thomas  would  permit  it, 
this  new-fangled  hatred  of  Clary's  would,  Pa- 
tience thought,  soon  be  overcome.  If,  how- 
ever— as  was  more  probable — Sir  Thomas 
should  violently  disapprove,  then  there  would 
be  no  more  visits  from  Ralph  Newton  to  the 
Tilla.  As  there  had  been  a  declaration  of  love, 
of  course  their  father  would  be  informed  of  it 
at  once.  Patience,  having  so  resolved,  al- 
lowed her  sister  to  go  to  her  bed  without  fur- 
ther questioning. 

In  Clarissa's  own  bosom  the  great  offence 
had  been  forgiven — or  rather  condoned  before 
the  morning.  Her  lover  had  been  very  cruel  to 
her,  very  wicked,  and  most  unkind  ;  especial- 
ly unkind  in  this,  that  he  had  turned  to  abso- 
lute pain  a  moment  of  life  which  might  have 
been  of  all  moments  the  fullest  of  joy ;  and 
especially  cruel  in  this,  that  he  had  so  treated 
her  that  she  could  not  look  forward  to  future 

[to    ee    continued.] 


joy  without  alloy.  She  could  forgive  him  ; 
yes.  But  she  could  not  endure  that  he  should 
think  that  she  would  ibrgive  him.  She  was 
willing  to  blot  out  the  offence,  as  a  thing  by 
itself,  in  an  island  of  her  life — of  which  no 
one  should  ever  think  again.  Was  she  to 
lose  her  lover  forever  because  she  did  not 
forgive  him !  If  they  could  only  come  to 
some  agreement  that  the  offence  should  be 
acknowledged  to  be  heinous,  unpardonable, 
but  committed  in  temporary  madness,  and 
that  henceforward  it  should  be  buried  in  ob- 
livion !  Such  agreement,  however,  was  im- 
possible. There  could  be  no  speech  about 
the  matter.  Was  she  or  was  she  not  to  lose 
her  lover  forever  because  he  had  done  this 
wicked  thing?  During  the  night  she  made 
up  her  mind  that  she  could  not  afford  to  pay 
such  a  price  for  the  sake  of  avenging  virtue. 
For  the  future  she  would  be  on  her  guard  ! 
Wicked  and  heartless  man,  who  had  robbed 
her  of  so  much !  And  yet  how  charming  he 
had  been  to  her  as  he  looked  into  her  eyes, 
and  told  her  that  he  could  do  very  much  bet- 
ter than  fall  in  love  with  her  West-Indian 
cousin.  Then  she  thought  of  the  offence 
again.  Ah,  if  only  a  time  might  come  in 
which  they  should  be  engaged  together  as 
man  and  wife  with  the  consent  of  everybody ! 
Then  there  would  be  no  more  offences. 
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EASTERN   SPAIN-SECOND  PAPER. 


PASSING  through  the  rich  valley  of  La  Conea,  and  near  the  famous 
convent  of  Poblete,  formerly  the  burial-place  of  the  Arragonese 
monarchs,  we  traversed  a  well-peopled  region  as  far  as  Tarragona. 
Thence,  the  road  becomes  steeper  and  more  varied,  and  glimpses  of  the 
sea,  its  intense  blue, 
dotted  with  fishing 
chalupas  with  slen- 
der sails,  are  caught 
far  away. 

The  old  city  of 
Tortosa,  on  the  Ebro, 
with  its  ancient  ca- 
thedral, built  upon 
the  former  site  of  a 
Saracen  mosque,  de- 
tains us  briefly ;  nor 
do  we  tarry  long  at 
the  quaint  seaport 
of  Vinaroz,  famous 
for  its  thick,  black 
wines.  We  are  in 
haste  to  cross  the 
little  river  Cenia,  the 
boundary  of  Catalo- 
nia, and  enter  that 
vaunted  Paradise  of 
Spain,  the  province 
of  Valencia. 

This  is  beyond 
question  the  most 
fertile  part  of  Spain, 
and,  for  that  fact,  the 
present  inhabitants 
may  thank  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  the 
old  Saracenic  occu- 
pants and  the  good 
sense  of  those  who 
governed  it  when  it 
■  was  a  separate  king- 
dom independent  of 
Arragon  and  Cas- 
tile. The  clear  proof 
of  this  is  in  the 
Moorish  system  of 
canals  and  ditches 
still  remaining,  by 
which  the  ground  is 
irrigated  n-eekly,and 
made  to  produce 
four  crops  in  the 
year. 


THE     SERRANOS     GATE,     VALENCW. 


The  reminiscences  of  Moslem  conquest  appear  at  every  step.  The 
atalayas,  or  square  towers,  that  once  served  for  lookout  stations,  are 
still  standing  on  all  the  heights  that  command  the  sea,  and  the  names 
of  many  of  the  towns  are,  even  now,  Arabic,  such  as  Alcala  and  Beni- 

carlo.  Even  in  Sep- 
tember the  heat  is 
tropical ;  the  aloe- 
trees  attain  colossal 
proportions,  and 
palm-trees  begin  to 
be  seen  ;  sturdy  ca- 
rob-trees,  with  their 
dark  foliage,  cover 
the  adjacent  moun- 
tain-slopes, and  wo- 
men and  children 
are  observed  beating 
the  branches  with 
long  poles,  to  shake 
down  the  •  carob- 
beans.  The  latter 
tumble  all  over  the 
ground,  and  asses 
laden  with  huge  cane 
baskets  heaped  with 
the  spoil  are  depart- 
ing, while  others  ar- 
rive for  their  load. 
Here  the  algarrobas 
reach  an  enormous 
size,  and  are  a  great 
resource  in  Southern 
Spain.  A  single  tree 
will  sometimes  yield 
two  tons  of  carobs, 
and  cattle  are  very 
fond  of  the  nutri- 
tious fodder  ob- 
tained from  the  tree 
itself. 

Benicarlo,  near 
by,  is  celebrated 
for  its  wines,  which 
a  hundred  years  ago 
were  exported  to 
Cette  in  France,  and, 
after  being  there 
mingled  with  weaker 
vintage,  to  give  it 
more  body,were  sent 
to  Bordeau.x,  and 
thence  to  England. 
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The  next  point  of  interest  is  Murviedro,  on  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Saguntum,  the  faithful  ally  of  Rome  during  the  Punic  wars.  Besieged, 
at  last,  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  reduced  to  such  extremity  that  they 
ate  the  leather  on  their  buclilers,  the  Saguntians,  rather  than  surrender, 
built  a  huge  funeral-pyre  and  burned  themselves,  with  their  families 
and  treasure.  Rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  the  ancient  city  fell  successive- 
ly iato  the  hands  of  the  Goths,  the  Saracens,  and  the  .Spaniards,  pre- 
serving many  of  its  antique  monuments  and  edifices  in  ruins.  Murvie- 
dro is  built  almost  entirely  from  the  fine  marbles  and  fragments  of  t^e 
old  place,  and  is  now  several  miles  from  the  sea,  whereas  Saguntum, 
in  its  palmy  day,  was  a  fine  port. 

Valencia  itself — the  city  of  the  Cid — has,  Victor  Hugo  writes  in 
his  Orientates^  "  the  spires 
of  her  three  hundred  church- 
es," and  is  known  to  Spanish 
tradition  and  romance  as  the 
"  m«y  nohle^  inclita^  antirjua^ 
leal^  ijisigne^  magnifica^  ilus- 
ire,  coronada,  y  jamas  acaba- 
da  de  cekbrar  ciudad  el  Va- 
lencia del  Cid" — in  other 
words,  "  the  most  noble, 
famous,  ancient,  loyal,  dis- 
tinguished, magnificent,  il- 
lustrious, learned,  be- 
crowned,  and  never-suf- 
ficiently-celebrated Valencia 
of  the  Cid." 

Her  lovely  sky  the  Arab 
bards  sang  long  ago.  Trop- 
ical trees  grow  beneath  it  in 
the  open  air,  and  primroses 
and  violets  may  be  culled 
there  at  Christmas.  Winter 
is  almost  unknown,  and  frost 
and  fog  come,  sometimes,  but 
twice  in  a  term  of  five  years. 
Indeed,  the  assertion  id  bold- 
ly made,  that  they  have  been 
seen  that  often  only  in  five 
centuries  I 

Another  traveller  from 
the  NorCh  of  Europe  says: 
"  Were  I  to  live  a  thousand 
years,  I  should  not  forget 
the  long  walks  I  so  enjoyed 
with  a  friend  in  that  fine 
climate,  amid  a  soft  and 
balmy  atmosphere,  and  the 
endless  colloquies  and  the 
effusions  of  youth  inter- 
changed in  the  shade  of  the 
orange-trees,  that  give  to  the 
environs  of  Valencia  an  as- 
pect so  picturesque  and  so 
seductive  to  us  dwellers  iu 
the  North.  We  had  discov- 
ered in  a  suburb  of  the  city, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Guadalaviar,  some  deli- 
cious  gardens   curiously 

planted  with  orange,  pomegranate,  and  lemon  trees.  We  went  thither 
to  breakfast  on  strawberries  moistened  with  the  excellent,  light,  native 
Malvoisie.  We  went  to  breakfast  only,  but  the  entire  day  sped  by 
under  the  charm  of  agreeable  conversation,  and  the  dolce  far  nicnte. 
We  sometimes  reproach  Southern  races  with  indolence,  and  a  distaste 
for  trade  and  industry,  but,  when  we  are  ourselves  subjected  to  the 
spell  of  their  climate,  wo  come  to  think  that  they  are  not  so  greatly 
to  blame,  after  all !  " 

The  Serranos  Gale,  represented  in  the  cut,  leads  on  one  side  to  the 
bridge  of  the  same  name,  and  the  faubourg  of  Murviedro  ;  and  on  the 
other,  to  the  Catalonia  road.  It  was  opened  in  1238,  when  Valencia 
was  taken  by  King  James ;  but  the  construction  of  its  towers,  begun  in 
1349,  was  not  completed  until  1418. 


"  The  entrance  to  Valencia,"  says  Davillier,  "  with  its  crenellated 
walls  and  its  loop-holed  towers,  presents  all  the  appearance  of  a  Moor- 
ish city.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  houses,  white- 
washed, according  to  the  Arab  custom,  are  all  adorned  with  balconies, 
on  which  may  be  descried  some  brunette  Valeneian  damsels,  half-con- 
cealed behind  long  curtains  of  striped  stuff,  or  heavy  cane  mats,  called 
esleras,  while  large  pieces  of  cloth,  or  awnings,  iendidos,  are  stretched 
across  from  house  to  house." 

The  Valeneian  costume,  also  Saracenic,  has  changed  but  little  in 

centuries.     That  of  the  peasantry  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  climate 

and  throws    out  their  bronzed  Bedouin   complexion  in   high    relief 

Their  head-dress  is  very  simple,  consisting  of  a  gaudy  kerchief  wound 

around  the  head  and  twisted 


-,  ~^ 
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to  a  point.  This  is,  evi- 
dently, a  reminiscence  of 
the  Oriental  turban.  Some- 
times, they  add  a  hat  of 
felt  or  black  velvet,  with 
upturned  rim,  like  the 
sombrero  calanis  worn  in 
Andalusia,  but  of  a  more 
pointed  shape.  Some  of 
these  hats  reach  fabulous 
proportions.  The  shirt  is 
fastened  at  the  throat  with 
a  large  double  button.  The 
Valencians  rarely  wear  a 
jacket,  but  on  holidays  they 
don  the  waistcoat  of  green 
or  blue  velvet  with  many 
buttons,  consisting  of  small 
pieces  of  silver  or  of  silvered 
copper.  The  pantaloon  is 
replaced  by  very  roomy 
drawers  of  coarse  white 
cloth — zaragvelles  de  lietizo 
— reminding  one  greatly  of 
the  Albanian  trousers,  which 
float  loosely  to  the  height  of 
the  knee.  Those  drawers, 
are  held  up  by  a  broad  sash 
of  silk  or  wool  striped  with 
bright  colors.  The  stock- 
ings, when  they  wear  any, 
are  without  feet,  and  so  re- 
semble the  cmrnides  of  the 
antique  warriors.  They  are 
invariably  shod  with  alpar- 
galas  of  plaited  and  beaten 
hemp,  also  called  espardines, 
which  leave  the  instep  ex- 
posed, and  are  secured  by 
means  of  a  broad  blue  rib- 
bon which  is  wound  and 
crossed  around  the  leg  like 
the  cord  of  a  tragic  cothur- 
nvs,  or  buskin.  But  the 
most  important  and  most 
chai-acteristic  part  of  the 
costume  is  the  mantle,  a  long 
piece  of  woollen  stuff  in  a 
striped  pattern  of  bright  colors.  A  Valeneian  never  goes  out  without 
his  mantle,  which  he  carries  wrapped  around  his  arm,  flung  negligently 
over  his  shoulder,  or  draped  upon  his  breast,  while  his  naked  arms  are 
thrown  back  over  a  stout  stick  placed  behind  his  neck  like  a  yoke.  Then 
the  two  ends  dangle  downward,  and  agitate  their  numberless  fringes,  on 
each  side.  These  mantles  are  manufactured  at  Valencia,  and  are 
thence  sent  to  all  parts  of  Spain.  They  do  not  constitute  a  garment 
merely ;  if  you  lift  the  corners,  you  will  see  that  they  also  serve  to 
contain  the  provisions  purchased  at  market;  when  you  mount  on 
horseback,  you  fold  them  in  four,  and  then  you  have  an  elegant  saddle ; 
at  night,  when  its  wearer  reposes  in  the  open  air,  which  is  no  rarity  in 
summer,  he  spreads  his  mantle  on  the  ground,  and,  making  a  pillow  of 
his  elbow,  goes  to  sleep  without  further  concern.     It  would  be  hard  to 
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tell  how  long  these  mantles  last.  Some  of  them  hold  out  for  more  than 
one  generation,  judging  by  their  rusty  tints  and  the  indefinable  shades 
which  they  at  last  acquire. 

It  is  at  market  that  one  gets  the  best  view  of  these  labradores,  or 
laborers,  of  the  huerta,  as  they  come  in  with  their  fresh  oranges,  still 
decked  with  leaves,  dates  newly  plucked,  and  bunches  of  grapes — 
huge,  golden  fruit,  worthy  of  the  vineyards  of  Canaan.  These  won- 
drous fruits  are  sold  by  graceful  girls,  some  of  whom  are  remarkably 
beautiful.  Their  hair,  black  as  the  raven's  wing,  is  rolled  in  rounded 
tresses  on  the  temples,  and  carried  to  the  back  of  the  head  to  form  an 
immense  chignon.  Through  this  is  thrust  a  long,  silver-gilt  pin, 
which  terminates  at  each  end  in  a  knob  of  imitation  emeralds  or  nu- 
merous small  pearls. 

The  men  of  Valencia  have  the  reputation  of  being  at  once  gay 
and  cruel.     Some  poet,  in  describing  the  costume  of  Folly,  says  that 
she  wears  the  heads  of  Valencians  instead  of  bells  : 
*'  Y  Ueva  per  caacabeles 
Cabezas  de  Valenclanos." 

Were  we  to  believe  the  old  proverb,  Valencia  would  be  to  us, 
"  Paraiso  habitado  por  demonios'' — a  paradise  inhabited  by  demons — 
but  there  is  another  saying,  directly  the  opposite :  "  En  Valencia  la 
carne  cs  yerba,  la  yerba  es  agua,  el  hombre  raujer,  y  la  mujer  nada  " — 
i.  e.,  "  In  Valencia,  the  meat  is  grass,  the  grass  is  water,  the  men  are 
women,  and  the  women  nothing." 

Once  in  a  while,  however,  the  conflicts  of  the  sturdy  Valencians 
are  any  thing  but  child's  play,  as  will  be  seen  from  Dora's  accompany- 
ing sketch,  in  which  is  represented  a  game  of  ball  that  has  resulted 
in  a  furious  quarrel  among  a  portion  of  the  players  or  of  the  lookers- 
on,  in  which  blood  seems  likely  to  be  shed. 

We  might  linger  in  this  charming  city  even  longer  than  we  •  have 
done,  to  visit  its  beautiful  churches;  its  relics  of  Saracenic  splendor; 
its  curious  Lonja  de  Seda^  or  Silk  Market ;  the  shady,  vine-clad  banks 
of  the  renowned  Guadalaviar ;  and,  sitting  near  some  orchateria,  or 
sherbet-stand,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Llotja — the  Lorjgia  of  Italy — by 
the  market-place,  sip  the  delicious  orchata  de  chufas  before  mentioned, 
while  we  listen  to  the  sweet  cadenzas  of  the  cilara  in  some  fair  and 
skilful  hand.  The  citara  is  a  smaller,  more  flattened,  and  more  grace- 
fully-shaped instrument  than  the  guitar.  It  has  nine  metallic  strings, 
so  arranged  that  the  three  first  accord  with  the  octaves  of  each  other, 


the  three  second  to  the  relative  fifths  of  the  first  ones,  and  the  last 
three  to  the  relative  fifths  of  the  second  three.  The  bandurria  is  a 
much  smaller  instrument,  somewhat  resembling  the  Italian  mandoline. 
It  has  twelve  strings,  and,  like  the  citara,  is  played  by  means  of  a 
small  flexible  blade  of  ivory  or  horn,  called  the  piia.  Sometimes,  the 
street-concert  is  heightened  by  the  dukaina,  or  sort  of  dulcimer  op 
bagpipe,  which  seems  to  be  the  dul^ayne  of  the  old  Provencal  ro- 
mances. Blind  men  sit  playing  these,  and  singing  oraciones,  or  litanies, 
before  the  images  of  the  Virgin  and  seraphim  at  the  great  door  of  the 
cathedral  called  the  "  Puerta  de  los  Apostoles,"  from  the  statues  of 
the  twelves  Apostles  that  stand  forth  in  relief  from  the  vaulting  of 
the  ogive.  We  might,  too,  ascend  to  the  summit  of  the  migueleie,  or 
belfry,  of  the  cathedral,  deriving  its  title  from  the  name  of  the  huge 
bell  within,  weighing  two  hundred  and  fifteen  quintals,  which  is 
blessed  on  St.  Michael's  day,  and  serves  to  announce  to  the  laborers 
in  the  huerta  the  hours  for  field  irrigation.  The  view  from  that  point 
is  superb,  embracing  the  whole  sweep  of  the  white-terraced  city, 
crowned  with  glittering  domes,;  the  verdant  expanse  of  the  huerta, 
horizoned  in  the  distance  by  ranges  of  blue-and-rosy  mountains  bathed 
in  transparent  light ;  the  wide  stretch  of  the  lake  of  Albufera,  min- 
gling with  the  sea,  its  azure  flecked  with  lateen-sails  ;  and  the  port  of 
Grao,  shooting  up  its  masts  among  the  tall  pine-trees.  Below,  and 
nearer  by,  are  also  seen  the  two  charming  public  promenades — the  Ala- 
meda and  the  Glorieta,  on  opposite  banks  of  the  Guadalaviar,  studded 
with  all  sorts  of  tropical  growth,  enormous  bamboos,  chirimoyas,  and 
banana-trees,  flourishing  in  the  open  air,  and  beelustered  with  ripe  fruit. 
We  have  dwelt  upon  Valencia  for  several  reasons,  and,  among 
them,  because  it  is  really  the  Eden  of  Spain,  the  finest  living  relic, 
practically  speaking,  of  Saracenic  culture  and  progress,  and  one  of  its 
best-peopled,  most  active,  and  enterprising  provinces.  Its  system  of 
irrigation,  inherited  from  the  Moors,  is  a  model,  and  its  ways  and  cus- 
toms epitomize,  in  one,  most  of  the  peculiarities  of  all  the  other  Span- 
ish towns,  seaport  or  inland ;  for  both  characters  are  combined  in  it. 
Moreover,  and  chiefly  interesting  to  book-men,  Valencia  is  the  cradle 
of  Spanish  printing.  Its  noble  library  contains  the  first  book  ever 
printed  in  the  Peninsula,  the  "  Obres  6  Trobes,"  or  "  Works  and  Poetic 
Voices  in  Honor  of  the  Holy  Virgin,"  published  as  well  as  executed  in 
•the  Valencian  dialect,  at  Valencia,  in  14Y4.  "  A  treasure  of  gayety 
and  a  mine  of  entertainment,  in  which  knights-errant  eat,  sleep,  and 
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(lie  in  their  beds,  things  laelving  in  all  other  books  of  the  same  kind." 
Such  is  the  decision  of  the  village-curate  in  "  Don  Quixote  "  on  an- 
other famous  work,  the  chivalric  romance  of  "Tiran  lo  Blanch,  en 
vulgar  lengua  Valenciana,"  printed  at  the  same  city,  in  1490,  and  this 
approbation  saved  it  from  the  axUo  da  fe  that  consumed  the  rest  of  the 
Don's  rare  library.     Only  three  copies  of  this  book  are  known  to  exist. 

Valencia  also  has  her  museum,  in  the  Merced  Convent,  and  her 
fine  school  of  art,  with  its  rich  paintings ;  her  "  Calle  de  la  Plateria," 
or  JeiYellers'  Street,  with  its  brilliant  shops ;  and  her  superb  pottery, 
with  golden  and  coppery  sheen  so  coveted  by  amateurs — the  far-famed 
loza  VcLknc'mna. 

Another  grand  distinction  in  the  popular  estimation  of  Spaniards  for 
Valencia  is,  that  it  continues  to  be  the  very  head  and  front  o( tauromachy, 
or  bull-fighting,  the  great  Cid  Campeador  himself,  the  incomparablehero, 
the  Achilles  of  Spain,  setting  the  example  as  an  accomplished  torero. 

But  we  shall  not  touch  this  topic  further,  bull-fighting,  with  Dore's 
illustrations,  affording  a  superb  paper  by  itself 

One  turns  away  from  Valencia  with  a  lingering  regret ;  for,  with 
all  the  beauties  of  earth  and  air  and  sky  surrounding  them,  the  people 
arc  most  hospitable  and  joyous  in  their  lives.  To  the  young,  this  an- 
cient city  of  renown  is  peculiarly  seductive,  and  Byron's  lines,  to  the 
address  of  Cadiz,  are  in  most  fitting  application : 

"  Prom  mom  till  night,  from  uight  till  Btartled  mora 
Peeps  bluehing  on  the  revere  laughing;  crew, 

The  song  ie  heard,  the  rosy  garland  worn ; 
Devices  quaint,  and  frolics  ever  new 

Tread  on  each  other's  kibes.     A  long  adieu 

Uc  bids  to  sober  joy  who  here  eojourns." 
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Half  way  from 
Valencia  to  San 
Felipe  is  seen  the 
pretty  town  of 
Aleira,  renowned 
for  its  orange,  lem- 
on, and  pomegra- 
nate grcves ;  then 
come  the  broad 
rice-marshes  that 
furnish  the  people 
of  this  province  so 
abundant  a  staple 
of  food,  for  they 
cook  rice  in  every 
shape,  with  a  co- 
pious seasoning 
of  saffron  and  pi- 
mento. It  is  near 
San  Felipe  that 
palm-trees  begin 
to  appear  in 
groups,  their  long 
and  graceful  bolls 
and  leaves  stand- 
ing out  in  relief 
against  the  glow- 
ing sky,  and  lend- 
ing an  African  lux- 
uriance to  the  land- 
scape that  aston- 
ishes and  delights 
a  traveller  from 
the  North. 

The  town  of 
Xixona,  farther 
CD,  is  perched  like 
an  eagle's-nest  in 
the  midst  of  arid 
and  broken  moun- 
tains, of  which  pa- 
tient Valencian 
skill  and  industry 
have  succeeded  in 
making  a  flourish- 
ing garden.  On 
all  sides  in  the 
environs,  the  industrious  peasant  has  caught  and  distributed  along 
the  mountain-side  the  water  he  has  managed  to  collect  in  an  arti- 
ficial bed  formed  of  dry  stones  carefully  sodded  over.  Thus,  wher- 
ever these  fertilizing  conduits  run,  the  visitor  is  gratified  with  the 
sight  of  carobs,  fig-trees,  apricot,  and  almond  trees,  growing  luxu- 
riantly on  slopes  that  a  man  can  hardly  scale.  The  almond-tree,  above 
all,  contributes  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  inhabitants 
manufacture  large  quantities  of  nougat  from  the  nut,  which  is  ex- 
ported to  distant  lands,  and  has  well  deserved  commercial  fame.  It  is 
known  throughout  .Spain  as  the  iurron  of  Xixona. 

The  peasantry  of  this  place  and  of  Alicante  are  a  bright  and  happy- 
looking  race,  robust  in  figure,  and  graceful  in  costume. 
[to    be    continued.] 
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WHEN  our  old  nurse  Deborah  first  entered  our  grandfather's  ser- 
vice, the  family  at  the  Manor  House  consisted  of  five  daughters, 
our  great-aunts— Ann,  Dorothy,  Charlotte,  Mabel,  and  Agatha.  Their 
mother  had  died  when  they  were  infants,  and  their  father  was  then 
about  sixty-five,  a  gracious,  kindly-hearted  English  gentleman,  loving 
fo.'c-hunting,  and  liating  the  French,  who  were  then  keeping  England  in 
constant  dread  of  invasion,  and  Europe  all  in  a  flame. 

Dorothy,  Charlotte,  and  Mabel  all  married ;  but  Ann,  the  eldest,  re- 
mained single,  and  became  the  dear,  good,  loved,  and  revered  old  maid, 
whom  my  sister  Jane  says  she  should  like  to  resemble. 
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There  was  only  one  really  exciting  event  in  all  Aunt  Ann's  life  of  sev- 
enty years,  and  that  I  will  relate  as  Deborah  told  it  to  us. 

'After  Miss  Agatha's  death,  Miss  Ann,  the  eldest  and  plainest  of  the 
five  sisters,  who  had  been  very  much  attached  to  Miss  Agatha,  grew  to 
dislike  going  out  as  the  others  did,  and  kept  very  much  at  home.  She 
had  never  been  so  bright  and  happy-looking  as  they  were,  or  rather  sJie 
had  always  had  the  lines  of  what  I  often  thought  must  have  been  a 
great,  hidden  sorrow,  on  her  brow,  and  about  her  mouth.  At  the  end 
of  that  sorrowful  month  of  watching,  she  grew  still  quieter,  and  the  lines 
deepened. 

But  that  might  be  grief  for  her  lost  sister ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  did 
'not  become  me  to  pry  into  my  young  ladies'  concerns,  so  I  said  nothing 
to  any  one  about  Miss  Ann's  low  spirits.  She  liked  to  have  me  about 
her,  and,  when  I  had  nothing  but  my  needlework  to  do,  which  was  a 
great  deal  more  in  those  days  when  ladies  wore  such  a  deal  of  lace  and 
worked  frilling  than  it  is  now,  she  would  often  tell  me  to  sit  in  her 
room,  and  she  would  be  in  and  out  and  talk  to  me,  sometimes  on  one 
thing  and  sometimes  on  another. 

One  evening.  Miss  Dorothy,  Miss  Charlotte,  and  Miss  Mabel,  had 
gone  to  a  great  ball  at  one  of  the  neighboring  houses ;  and,  the  weather 
Ijeing  bad  and  the  roads  rough,  they  were  to  sleep  there,  and  come  back 
the  next  day.  I  was  pretty  well  tired  after  getting  my  young  ladies 
ready  and  helping  the  hair-dresser  to  powder  and  dress  their  hair,  and, 
being  past  five  o'clock,  I  went  to  lie  down  on  my  bed  for  a  little  time 
before  supper.  I  had  not  been  lying  there-  long,  and  was  in  a  half  doze, 
when  I  was  startled  by  my  door  being  suddenly  opened,  and  Miss  Ann 
looking  in.  I  was  on  my  feet  in  a  moment.  She  held  her  hand  to  her 
lips. 

"  Deborah,  are  you  ill? "  she  said,  in  an  agitated  way,  and  in  low 
tones.     "  I  have  only  you  to  look  to ! " 

"  What  is  it.  Miss  Ann  ? " 

"Hush!" 

She  came  quite  into  the  room,  shut  the  door  carefully,  and  then  sat 
down  on  my  bed,  while  I  stood  and  waited  for  what  might  come. 

"Deborah,"  she  said,  still  speaking  low,  "  I  think  you  are  pradeut, 
and  I  know  you  are  faithful.  I  have  something  to  tell  you  which  will 
require  both  qualities.    You  never  knew^  that  I  have  a  brother?" 

I  was  very  much  surprised  ;  for,  though  I  had  heard  some  gossip 
about  "  a  young  squire,"  I  had  never  given  it  any  heed,  and  indeed  I 
had  forgotten  it,  so  I  only  said,  "No,  miss,  I  never  knew." 

"  Well,  unhappily  my  brother  offended  my  father  by  going  abroad 
and  marrying  a  French  lad}"".  It  happened  eleven  years  ago,  and  we 
have  never  seen  him  since.  He  has  sent  a  servant  over  from  Paris,  who 
arrived  here  this  afternoon  with  a  letter  to  tell  me  that  affairs  are  so 
threatening  in  France,  that  he  is  going  immediately  to  send  his  wife  and 
son  to  England.  He  asks  me  if  my  father  will  receive  her,  and  I  fear — 
I  know  he  will  not.  And  yet  I  cannot  bear  to  think  she  should  be  ex- 
posed to  such  danger  as  she  wiU  doubtless  encounter  if  she  remains  in 
France.  I  am  distracted.  Deborah,  do  you  think  she  and  her  boy 
could  come  to  your  uncle's  till  I  can  break  the  news  to  my  father  ? " 

"  Yes,  surely,  miss,"  I  answered.  "Poor  lady!  I  have  heard  tell 
that  French  ladies  can't  do  without  a  great  deal  of  dancing  and  gayety, 
and  she  won't  get  much  of  that ;  but  maybe  she'll  be  too  glad  to  be  safe 
in  England  to  heed  it,  miss  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,  Deborah,  you  need  not  fear ;  and,  from  all  I  know,  she  is 
quiet  and  sweet  and  good,  and  will  be  very  happy  with  her  boy.  I  will 
write  them  speedily,  for  the  messenger  must  get  back  to  Paris  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  you  must  go  and  prepare  your  uncle ;  and  warn — oh  no, 
there  is  no  need,  since  even  you  had  never  heard  the  miserable  secret 
he  knows  so  well.  I  know  I  may  trust  you,"  and  she  took  my  hand 
and  wrung  it  hard.  I  had  never  seen  her  so  moved.  As  she  got  up 
hun-iedly  from  the  bed,  I  heard  her  say,  half  to  herself,  "  I  trust  I  am 
doing  right.     God  help  me  !    I  hope  it  is  not  wrong." 

"  Wrong !  "    I  could  not  help  speaking  out  then. 

"  No,  miss,"  I  said,  boldly  ;  "  it  can't  be  wrong  to  help  one's  own 
kith  and  kin,  or  to  help  any  one,  for  the  matter  of  that,  who  is  in  dan- 
ger. It  would  be  more  wrong,  to  my  mind,  if  you  were  to  leave  them 
to  those  murderous  Frenchmen  the  papers  are  so  full  of.  That  would 
be  a  sin ;  it  never  can  be  one  to  help  those  that  need  help." 

Miss  Ann  turned  and  looked  at  me  rather  surprised,  and  I  thought 
she  might  be  angry  at  my  bold  speaking,  though  I  couldn't  have  helped 
it  if  she  had  been  angry  ten  times  over;  but  she  said,  "  God  bless  you, 
Deborah ;  I  think  you  are  right,  but  my  father  must  not  know — at  least, 
not  now.    Go,  there's  a  good  girl,  as  soon  as  you  can." 

As  I  opened  the  door  for  her,  she  passed  her  hand  over  her  eyes  and 
face,  as  if  to  clear  from  them  the  traces  of  doubt  and  anxiety;  and  the 
lines  I  spoke  of  looked  deeper  than  ever.  I  knew  the  reason  of  them 
now. 

I  was  soon  on  my  way  home.  It  was  a  lonesome  bit  of  road,  but  as 
pretty  as  any  you  could  find  in  England,  and  one  I  loved  well  to  walk, 
winter  or  summer.  It  was  drawing  toward  spring  then,  but  the  road, 
which  wound  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  side  of  a  hill,  was  stiU 


littered  with  golden-brown  leaves  from  the  beeches  which  drooped 
over  it ;  for  the  enclosed  ground  to  the  left  was  part  of  the  Manor- 
House  grounds,  and  was  planted  with  noble  old  beech-trees,  which  had 
flourished  there,  so  people  said,  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  wind  blew 
among  the  branches  with  a  mournful  sound,  and  it  was  getting  dark  as 
I  walked  quickly  down  the  hiU ;  but  I  had  too  much  to  think  of  to  feel 
melancholy,  and  my  thoughts  ran  on  pretty  nearly  as  fast  as  my  legs 
did  when  I  came  to  the  level  ground. 

It  seemed  so  strange  that  I  had  never  heard  of  my  master's  son ! 
How  well  the  servants  and  vUlnge  people  must  have  kept  the  secret,  if 
they  knew  it !  More  from  fear  of  the  squire's  anger  than  from  any 
tiling  else,  I  suspected,  for  he  was  always  a  hasty  gentleman,  and  his 
anger  would  be  very  sharp  while  it  lasted.  Then  I  fell  to  Wondering 
what  the  poor  French  lady  would  be  like.  It  makes  me  laugh  now  to 
remember  the  odd  fancies  I  had  about  her,  but  I  knew  no  better  at  the 
time. 

I  had  never  seen  a  foreigner — they  were  not  plentiful  in  England 
then — and  I  was  not  at  all  clear  that  she  would  even  have  a  white  skin. 
Then,  as  for  food,  instead  of  good  beef  and  mutton,  or  the  great  plum- 
puddings,  the  savory  pies,  and  the  fine,  rich  custards  of  the  Hall,  she 
was,  no  doubt,  accustomed  to  frogs,  and  to  what  our  cook  called  "  kick- 
shaws ;"  nasty,  unwholesome  things,  no  doubt.  I  was  thinking  deeply 
about  the  supply  of  frogs  in  Uncle  Roger's  ponds,  and  the  way  they 
should  be  caught  and  cooked,  when  I  found  myself  at  home. 

Uncle  Eoger  was  at  the  door  with  his  pipe  when  I  arrived,  out  of 
breath  with  quick  walking,  and  unable  to  say  a  word  at  first  in  reply  to 
his  astonished  questions. 

"  Why,  Deb,  what's  the  matter?  Quick,  lass !  Is  any  thing  wrong 
at  the  Hall?" 

"  No,  not  exactly,"  I  gasped  out ;  and  then  sat  for  two  full  minutes 
to  recover  myself,  while  Uncle  Eoger  pufi'ed  at  his  pipe,  and  looked  at 
me  with  eyes  growling  rounder  and  rounder,  tiU  I  was  able  to  say,  "  I'm 
come  to  get  the  rooms  ready  Miss  Agatha  used  to  occupy,  uncle.  Miss 
Ann  begged  me  to  do  so.  She  is  in  great  trouble,  for  the  young  squu-e's 
wife  is  coming  over  here,  or  she'll  be  murdered  by  the  Frenchmen." 

"  The  young  squire's  wife ! "  repeated  Uncle  Eoger,  very  slowly,  his 
eyes  growing  wider,  if  possible,  than  before.  "So  you  know  that! 
How  women  tattle  !  " 

"  Oh,  uncle.  Miss  Ann  told  me  herself;  I  never  heard  a  word  before, 
and  I  wouldn't  tattle  for  the  world.  She  said  she  knew  she  could  trust 
me." 

"  Well,  well,  then,"  said  Uncle  Eoger,  looking  pleased  as  I  said  that, 
in  spite  of  gruff  words,  "  don't  begin  now  ;  walls  have  ears ; "  and  he 
shut  the  door.     "  When  is  she  oomuig  ? " 

"  In  a  day  or  two.  Miss  Ann  CQuld  not  rightly  say,  because  of  the 
danger  of  travelling ;  but  the  messenger  who  brought  the  letter  from 
the  young — " 

"  Hush ! "  said  my  uncle,  rapping  his  pipe  on  the  table  to  empty  the 
ashes,  and  putting  it  in  his  pocket ;  "  no  need  to  name  him.  It  mil  do 
no  good,  and  it  may  do  harm.    The  messenger  ? " 

"  Went  just  now,"  I  whispered.  "  May  not  I  ask  what  his  name  is, 
uncle  ? " 

"  Well,  there's  not  any  law  against  it  that  I  know  of,"  said  my  uncle, 
his  face  relaxing  into  a  smUe ;  "  and  you'll  get  to  know  somehow  if  I 
don't  tell  you,  I  suppose.  It's  Herbert — Master  Herbert — who's  half 
broke  his  father's  heart,  and  quite  broke  his  mother's." 

"  Oh,  uncle  ?  "  I  cried. 

"  It's  truth,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  sad  voice.  "  She  never  held  up  her 
head  after  the  squire  found  out  what  he  had  done,  and  cast  him  ofif. 
But  come — I'U  go  with  you  to  the  house,  and  talk  to  Miss  Ann." 

I  was  glad  of  Uncle  Eoger's  company,  for  it  had  grown  quite  dark, 
and  the  road,  as  I  have  said,  was  lonesome.  As  we  went,  I  could  not 
help  puzzling  and  wondering  to  myself  why  the  squire  should  be  so 
angry  with  Master  Herbert,  and  could  come  to  no  conclusion.  There 
was  no  law  that  I  ever  heard  of  against  marrying  foreigners  for  them 
who  liked  it ;  and  Miss  Ann  had  said  she  was  good  and  gentle.  Miss 
Ann  was  not  angry.  She  was  grieved  and  pitiful.  At  last  I  asked  tim- 
idly, for  I  was  almost  afraid  of  the  subject  by  this  time,  "  Uncle  Eoger, 
why  was  the  squire  so  angry  ? " 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  twasn't  likely  that  the  squire  would  like  to  see  a 
lot  of  French  people  at  the  house,  and  to  know  that  they  who  lived  there 
would  be  half-foreign-like  when  he  was  dead  and  gone.  These  foreign- 
ers have  strange,  outlandish  ways,  I've  heard  tell ;  and  though  the  young 
lady  might  be  all  well  enough,  she  would  have  got  relations,  of  course. 
But  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  she's  a  Papist." 

"  Oh,  poor  thing !    How  dreadful ! " 

"  Ay,"  said  my  uncle,  tramping  on,  "  that's  where  it  was ;  she  might 
as  well  have  been  a  heathen,  pretty  nigh.  That's  what  angered  the 
squire  so,  and  hurt  the  mistress.  Not,  mind  you,  that  I'm  saying  the 
squire's  in  the  right  now.  Let  by-gones  be  by-gones,  /say ;  and  it's  her 
bringing  up  and  not  her  fault,  poor  thing.  Maybe  she'd  have  turned, 
and  made  a  right  good  English  Protestant  after  all,  if  she  had  been 
brought  over  here." 
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*'  It  was  very  wrong  of  the  squire,"  I  said,  decidedly,  for  1  was  al- 
ways a  terrible  hand  at  spcakini,'  my  mind  when  I  was  a  girl,  and  I  was 
frightened  a  moment  aftei'ward  at  the  sound  of  my  own  words. 

"You're  quite  out  there.  Deb,  if  that's  your  thought,"  said  uncle,  an- 
grily. "  There's  nothing  to  hinder  the  squire  from  doing  what  he  likes 
with  his  own  flesh  and  blood  that  I  know  on ;  and  you'd  better  keep  a 
straighter  tongue  in  your  head  if  you  want  to  stay  at  the  House,  I'm 
thinking." 

I  didn't  dare  say  another  word  after  that,  though  my  mind  was  not- 
one  whit  altered.  It  was  a  strange  fancy,  but  as  Uncle  Roger  tramped 
on  over  a  heap  of  dead  beech-leaves — crushing  some,  and  kicking  others 
out  right  and  left  with  his  heavy  boots — the  thought  would  corae  into 
my  head,that  be  was  thinking  of  Frenchmen  and  Papists,  and  wishing 
it  was  as  easy  to  tread  them  under  foot  as  the  poor  brown  leaves. 


Late  dinners  had  not  come  into  fashion  then,  and,  when  Uncle  Roger 
and  I  reached  the  house.  Miss  Ann  was  at  supper  with  her  father  in  the 
small  brown  parlor.  I  knew  she  would  ask  if  I  had  corae  back  when 
the  meal  was  over  and  the  squire  asleep,  for  he  often  slept  most  part  of 
the  evenings,  especially  after  a  long  day's  shooting  or  hunting ;  so  I  left 
Uncle  Roger  in  the  servants'  hall  and  ran  up-stairs,  that  I  might  be 
within  call.  In  about  half  an  hour  Miss  Ann  came  into  her  room,  and 
started  violently  when  she  saw  me. 

"  Deborah  !  I  thought  you  were  gone  this  long  titoe." 

I  told  her  I  had  been  home,  and  that  Uncle  Roger  had  stepped  up  to 
Bpeak  to  her.     "  Where  will  you  see  him,  miss  ?  "  I  added. 

"Show  him  into  the  dining-parlor,"  said  she;  "and  let  no  one  come 
in,  Deborah ; "  and  she  came  slowly  down-stairs  alter  me,  looking  very 
pale,  went  into  the  dining-parlor,  and  shut  the  door,  while  I  went  for 
Uncle  Roger.  I  never  knew  what  passed  between  them  in  the  half-hour 
they  were  together ;  I  only  know  that  Miss  Ann's  face,  when  she  came 
out  of  the  room,  looked  much  brighter  and  more  hopeful  than  it  had 
done  when  she  went  in ;  but  Uncle  Roger,  on  the  contrary,  looked 
troubled  and  even  angry.  He  never  spoke  a  word  as  I  walked  back  with 
him  (for  I  was  to  go  and  see  about  preparing  the  rooms),  but  I  heard 
him  muttering  to  himself  after  we  had  got  home,  and  I  was  bustling 
about  the  kitchen,  and  once  I  thought  I  caught  the  words,  '.'  The  squire's 
in  the  wrong,  after  all,"  but  1  could  not  feel  quite  sure,  after  what  he 
had  said  to  me. 

For  the  next  four  days  I  was  at  home  putting  every  thing  into  order, 
not  witliout  a  sore  heart,  and  some  tears,  with  thinking  of  dear  Miss 
Agatha,  and  the  last  time  I  had  done  the  same  thing.  I  looked  out  the 
best  curtains  and  chair-covers,  blue  chintz,  with  a  primrose  border, 
which  Miss  Agatha  used  to  admire  so  much-^  and  I  washed  the  white 
dimity  bod-furniture  with  the  ball  fringe,  and  put  it  all  up  myself.  Then 
1  robbed  up  the  little  oak  table  which  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  sitting- 
room  until  it  shone  like  glass,  and  set  out  upon  it  the  tiny  cups  and 
saucers,  no  bigger  than  doll's  things,  which  Uncle  Ned,  who  had  been  a 
Bailor  and  was  dead,  brought  home  from  some  strange  country  he  had 
visited  ;  and  lastly,  I  bethought  me  of  some  old  pictures  which  had  long 
lain  in  a  press  in  the  store-closet,  and  rummaged  them  out  and  got  Un- 
cle Roger  to  hang  them  on  the  walls  of  the  bedroom,  that  it  might  look 
cheerful,  for  it  was  all  oak,  and  not  gayly  papered  like  the  parlor.  There 
was  one  of  a  ship  in  full  sail,  with  the  name  the  Merry  Andrew  under- 
neath; and  two  smaller  ones  in  block  varnished  frames,  of  a  soldier  and 
a  sailor,  each  looking  very  trim  and  smart,  and  I  thought  them  pretty 
enough  then,  though  I  think  now  their  waists  were  too  small,  and  their 
cheeks  too  highly  colored  to  be  natural.  But  the  best  picture  of  all  was 
a  painting  of  a  lady  in  a  straw  hat,  with  long  auburn  curls  hanging  from 
under  it,  a  white  satin  gown,  and  a  necklace  of  pearls  in  her  hand  tied 
with  a  blue  ribbon.  It  had  been  given  to  my  uncle  years  before  as  part 
payment  of  a  bad  debt,  and  I  believe  people  who  understood  su';ii 
things  said  it  was  very  valuable.  Certainly  when  I  had  got  Uncle  E*yger 
to  put  it  up  over  the  mantle-shelf  I  could  scarcely  take  my  eyes  cIi'  the 
lovely  face  of  the  lady,  and  I  thought  I  could  have  picked  off  the  pearls 
from  the  picture  with  my  hand. 

"Well,  to  make  my  story  shorter,  a  week  after  every  thing  h»d  been 
made  ready,  and  I  had  put  lavender  among  all  the  linen,  and  lighted  a 
fire  in  both  rooms,  making  believe  to  Betty,  my  uncle's  servant-girl, 
that  he  expected  some  relations  from  London,  the  travellers  arrived.  I 
remember  the  day  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday.  It  was  past  the  middle 
of  February,  the  19th,  I  think,  and  it  had  been  cloudy  and  chill.  After 
my  dinner  I  put  on  ray  bonnet,  as  I  did  now  every  day,  and  got  ready 
to  go  down  to  Uncle  Roger's.  I  had  a  kind  of  feeling  that  something 
would  happen  that  day,  though  we  had.  so  often  been  disappointed,  and 
Miss  Ann — who  told  me  the  papers  were  full  of  the  horrors  that  were 
happening  in  France,  and  the  way  people  were  stopped  and  put  in  prison 
if  they  tried  to  get  away  to  England,  or  any  other  safe  country — was 
looking  paler  and  thinner  and  graver  than  ever. 

I  was  just  passing  through  the  garden  to  the  little  back  gate  which 
opened  out  among  the  beeches,  when  I  heard  my  name  called,  and  look- 
ing back  saw  Miss  Dorothy  coming  after  me. 


"  Why,  Deb,"  said  she,  good-humored  like,  "  what  a  gad-about  you 
are  growing!  What  is  to  become  of  my  ruffles  that  you  were  to  finish 
to-day  ?  " 

"  They're  done,  miss,"  I  said  quickly;  "  I  got  up  early  and  finished 
them  this  morning." 

"  Nay,  you  need  not  have  done  that,"  replied  she,  "  but  you're  in  a 
terrible  hurry.    I  doubt  you've  got  a  sweetheart  in  the  village." 

"  No,  miss,  that  I  haven't !  "  I  said  indignantly,  but  I  reddened  so 
from  ve.xation  at  being  delayed,  that  she  laughed  the  more,  held  up  her 
finger,  and  ran  off. 

Well,  I  got  home  at  last,  and  when  I  found  every  thing  as  usual,  and 
Uncle  Roger  gone  out  into  the  home  pasture  with  his  gun,  I  was  quite 
disappointed,  I  had  so  fully  made  up  my  mind  that  I  should  have  found 
the  French  lady  arrived. 

I  went  round  the  two  rooms  and  dusted  them  as  I  did  every  day,  lit 
the  fires,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  thought,  went  into  the  garden  and  got 
a  great  bunch  of  snow-drops  to  put  in  the  parlor.  I  was  so  restless  that  I 
could  not  keep  still,  and  I  remember  I  scolded  the  servant,  a  raw  gap- 
ing girl,  for  following  me  about  with  her  eyes  instead  of  minding  her 
cheese-making.  I  spoke  too  sharply  maybe,  but  you  see  I  was  afraid  of 
her  finding  any  thing  out  about  the  young  squire.  At  last  I  was  forced 
to  set  off  back,  but  I  was  so  reluctant  to  lose  all  hope,  that  I  bade  Betty 
keep  the  fires  up  in  both  rooms,  and  left  her  the  key,  thinking  I  could 
run  down  again  after  tea.  It  had  been  cold  and  dull  before,  but  now  it 
was  stUI  colder  and  duller.  The  wind  had  got  up,  and  I  could  hear  it 
moaning  among  the  branches  of  the  beech-trees,  and  very  soon  large,  cold 
di'ops  of  rain  began  to  fall.  I  had  been  loitering,  but  now  I  hurried  on, 
anxious  to  reach  the  Hall  before  the  storm  fell. 

I  had  just  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  was  thinking  that  after 
all  I  was  glad  the  young  lady  had  not  got  her  first  sight  of  things  on 
such  a  dreary  day,  when  I  heard  a  sound  of  horses  and  a  chaise  coming 
fast  down  the  road  toward  me.  There  was  a  sharp  turn  just  there,  and 
I  had  hardly  time  to  get  out  of  the  way  when  they  turned  the  corner.  I 
saw  that  the  driver  could  not  guide  the  horses  in  the  least,  that  they 
were  running  away,  and  that  the  chaise  was  swaying  backward  and  for- 
ward, and  raust  be  overturned  in  a  rainute.  I  clasped  my  hands,  and 
shut  my  eyes  that  I  might  not  see  what  happened  ;  but  I  soon  opened 
thera  agam,  for  I  heard  a  child's  scream  amidst  the  kicking  of  horses 
and  the  noise  of  the  falling  chaise.  It  had  been  thrown  on  its  side 
against  the  steep  bank,  the  horses  were  plunging  violently,  afid  the 
coachman,  who  had  been  jerked  off  his  box,  lay  in  the  road,  half- 
stunned,  as  I  thought  then,  though  I  soon  found  out  that  he  had  had  too 
much  strong  ale  at  his  last  baiting-place.  I  ran  to  the  window  of  the 
chaise,  and  there  was  the  pale  face  and  large  dark  eyes  of  a  young  lady 
who  was  trying  to  unfasten  the  door,  though  her  hands  shook  so  that 
she  could  not  find  the  handle. 

"  I  will  undo  it,  miss,"  I  cried. 

"  Thank  you  ;  gently,  if  you  please,"  said  the  young  lady,  in  a  cu- 
riously slow,  quiet  tone,  for  the  agitation  she  was  in.  "  My  boy  is 
hurt." 

I  opened  the  door  as  gently  as  1  could,  and  there  was  a  boy  of  about 
nine  or  ten  years  old  in  a  dead  faint.  I  made  a  movement  to  reach  to 
him,  and  lift  him  out ;  but  the  lady  put  my  arm  away,  and  with  both 
hers  took  him  up  herself,  as  if  she  couldn't  bear  that  any  one  else  should 
touch  him.  Somehow,  that  action  of  hers,  and  her  half-distrustful  look 
when  she  first  saw  me,  told  me  who  she  was.  No  wonder  that  she  was 
jealous  over  her  child,  when  he  was  all  that  was  left  to  her  now ;  and  no 
wonder  either  that  the  very  sight  of  a  stranger  filled  her  with  dread  and 
suspicion,  freshly  come  as  she  was  fi'om  a  people  who  were  at  that  time, 
from  what  I  could  gather,  nothing  more  or  less  than  mad  savages.  Of, 
course,  the  thought  darted  into  my  mind  as  quick  as  lightning,  and  I 
didn't  stop  then  to  think  why  it  came,  for  the  horses  were  struggling  s» 
much  I  thought  the  chaise  would  be  kicked  to  pieces.  With  some  dif- 
ficulty, I  got  the  lady  out,  with  her  burden  in  her  aims,  and  then  looked 
at  the  coachman,  who  began  to  move,  and  at  last  sat  up  and  stared  about 
him. 

"  Cut  the  traces  ;  or,  if  you  can't,  lend  me  a  knife  !  "  I  cried. 

He  got  up  at  that,  for  the  fall  and  the  fright  had  partly  sobered  him, 
and  set  himself  to  work  to  free  the  struggling  brutes,  while  I  turned 
again  to  the  child. 

"  Let  me  carry  him,  madame,"  I  said,  dropping  a  courtesy.  "  I  am 
very  strong,  and  the  house  where  you  are  going  is  only  half  a  mile 
farther  down  the  road." 

She  looked  at  me  wistfully.  "I  am  going  to  one  Master  Roger 
Standish,"  she  said,  in  very  good  English,  but  still  in  the  same  slow 
way,  pronouncing  every  word  more  than  an  Englishwoman  would. 

"He  is  my  uncle,  madame  ;  and  I  have  got  rooms  ready  and  au-ed 
for  you  this  long  time.     I  am  so  thankful  you  are  come  !  " 

She  answered  nothing  to  this.  I  think  she  was  half  stupefied  with 
grief,  and  fright,  and  fatigue ;  but  she  let  me  take  the  little  boy,  who 
was  far  too  heavy  for  her  to  carry,  and  began  to  walk  on,  while  I  took 
off  my  shawl,  for  it  was  now  raining  heavily,  and  wrapped  it  romid 
him.    I  also  went  to  the  coachman,  who  had  released  the  horses,  and 
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was  trying  in  vain  to  lift  the  oliaise  upright  with  a  stiff  shoulder  and  a 
broken  head,  told  him  I  -would  send  up  one  of  the  farming  men  to  help 
him,  borrowed  the  cape  of  his  greatcoat  for  tlie  lady,  and  so  we  set  off, 
I  carrying  the  poor  little  boy,  who  still  remained  insensible.  When  we 
got  to  the  house,  I  saw  Uncle  Roger,  to  my  great  joy,  in  the  yard,  and 
called  to  him.  He  came,  looking  very  much  astonished  at  first ;  but, 
when  I  asked  hira  to  go  and  see  after  the  di-iver  of  the  post-chaise,  and 
bring  him  down  home,  he  understood  in  a  moment.  It  was  never  his 
way  to  say  much,  and  he  was  quite  silent  as  he  went  before  us  into  the 
kitchen  ;  but  then  he  took  off  his  cap,  and  made  a  bow  that  would  have 
become  the  squire  himself,  as  he  said,  in  a  low  voice  which  trembled  a 
little,  I  thought,  "  You're  heartily  welcome,  madame,  for  the  sake  of 
Master  Herbert,"  and  she  gave  him  her  hand  so  prettily,  and  tried  to 
smDe.  Then  he  left  us,  and  I  saw  him  striding  along  alone  up  the  road 
where  the  post-chaise  lay. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  pull  the  patch-work  cushion  from  Uncle 
Eoger's  chair,  and  lay  the  child  on  it,  and  then  to  run  for  water  and  a 
cordial,  and  to  tell  Betty  they  were  travellers  who  had  met  with  an  ac- 
cident and  must  be  lodged  for  the  night.  I  was  quite  thankful  I  could 
explain  their  arrival  so  easily,  for  I  had  been  much  troubled  about  that 
part  of  the  plan,  and  loth  to  trust  Betty,  who,  though  a  good,  honest 
girl,  was  terribly  fond  of  gossiping.  I  bade  her  get  hot  water  and  make 
up  the  bed,  and  then  hurried  into  the  kitchen.  The  lady  was  kneeling 
on  the  floor  over  the  child  as  I  entered,  murmuring  words  which  I  could 
not  understand  in  a  soft,  cooing  voice,  parting  off  the  wet  hair  from  his 
forehead,  and  holding  his  little  hands  to  her  lips.  He  was  beginning  to 
revive,  and,  by  the  time  I  had  sprinkled  his  face  with  vinegar,  and  got 
a  spoonful  of  cordial  water  into  his  mouth,  I  saw  the  color  come  faintly 
into  his  cheeks,  and  presently  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  said,  "  Mam- 
ma I  " 

To  my  surprise,  she  burst  into  tears,  and,  seizing  hold  of  my  hands, 
kissed  them  over  and  over  again.  Poor  thing  !  The  trouble  and  fright 
she  had  undergone  had  quite  unsettled  her  spirits. 

Before  I  was  able  to  compose  her,  the  little  boy  had  quite  recovered, 
and  was  asking  where  they  were,  and  how  they  got  there,  and  a  host  of 
questions,  all  in  good  English. 

"You  are  safe!  Ah,  my  God,  you  are  safe!"  cried  his  mother, 
throwing  her  arms  round  him  with  a  shudder. 

Betty  now  came  in  to  say  that  every  thing  was  ready,  and  I  conducted 
them  up-stairs.  "  What  a  pretty  house  !  "  chattered  the  boy,  as  he 
went ;  "  and  are  we  to  live  here  till  papa  comes  ? "  and  then  he  suddenly 
went  pale  again,  and  I  held  out  my  hand  for  fear  he  should  fall.  He 
would  not  take  it,  but  came  close  to  me  and  said,  in  a  whisper,  "  I  hurt 
my  back  when  the  carriage  fell  down ;  but  papa  said  I  was  to  be  brave, 
and  to  comfort  mamma,  and  so  I  will." 

When  we  got  into  the  parlor,  I  thought  it  looked  very  pretty  and 
comfortable,  and  I  hoped  the  poor  young  lady  would  think  so  too.  The 
logs  on  the  hearth  crackled  with  a  pleasant,  friendly  sound,  and  the  fire- 
light shone  upon  the  oak  panelling  of  the  walls  and  the  tea-things  in  the 
corner.  Two  deep-backed  arm-chairs  were  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the 
hearth,  and  through  the  open  door  there  was  a  peep  at  the  white  bed 
and  flowered  chintz  curtains  in  the  room  beyond.  I  glanced  at  the  lady's 
face,  and  was  thoughtless  enough  to  feel  hurt  because  she  seemed  scarcely 
to  see  any  of  the  things  I  have  mentioned,  but  looked  very  sad  and  quiet. 
I  drew  one  of  the  large  chairs  closer  to  the  fire,  and  asked  her  to  sit  down, 
which  she  did,  taking  her  boy  on  her  lap,  while  I  knelt  before  her  and 
took  off  her  wet  shoes.  When  she  had  taken  oft'  her  bonnet,  and  I  could 
look  at  her  more  clearly,  I  saw  that  she  was  about  twenty-six  years  old. 
She  was  very  short  and  small,  and  her  face  was  pale  and  sweet,  and 
lighted  by  large  and  very  dark  eyes.  Her  hair  was  dark,  and  not  pow- 
dered as  nearly  every  one  then  wore  it  in  England,  but  drawn  quite  off 
her  forehead  to  the  back  of  her  head,  where  it  fell  in  natural  curls.  She 
was  not  nearly  so  pretty  as  my  Miss  Agatha  with  her  golden  hair  and 
pink-and-white  skin ;  but  yet  there  was  something  in  her  face  you  could 
not  help  thinking  about  again  and  again.  She  had  suffered  very  much 
— ^poor  thing! — and  that  always  makes  a  face  worth  looking  at ;  and, 
perhaps,  as  I  was  young,  it  struck  me  more  than  it  would  now,  and  yet 
I  have  heard  Miss  Ann  say  the  same. 

Anyhow,  she  was  quite  different  from  most  people,  and  had  a  way 
of  saying  and  doing  things  which  made  you  feel  as  if  nobody  else  had 
ever  said  or  done  the  same  thing  half  so  well. 

The  boy,  who  was  named  Herbert  after  his  father,  was  a  pretty  hoy, 
with  eyes  like  his  mother's,  and  slight  for  bis  age,  but  not  a  bit  like  her 
in  other  ways.  He  had  a  quiet,  determined  look  in  his  face,  which  was 
not  like  what  I  had  ever  see'n  in  a  child's  before.  As  I  set  about  laying 
out  the  tea-things,  he  sat  gazing  at  me  in  a  grave,  steady  way „that  made 
me  feel  actually  shy,  though  he  was  such  a  child ;  and  I  was  quite  re- 
lieved when  I  heard  Uncle  Eoger  and  the  post-^oy  in  the  kitchen,  and 
Uncle  Eoger  calling  me. 

I  went  down-stairs  to  him,  and  found  Betty  giving  the  driver  some 
•ointment  for  his  head,  and  taking  occasion  to  chatter  to  him,  of  course. 
1  soon  stopped  lier  by  bidding  her  go  up-stairs  with  candles,  and  tlien  I 
rfound  that  he  wanted  his  money,  and  I  had  to  run  up  after  her  to  ask  for  it. 


"  I  have  but  French  money,"  said  thepoor  lady,  in  a  tremulous  voice, 
when  she  understood  what  I  wanted.  "  Herbert — my  husband  could 
not  give  me  any  English.  See  !  I  have  only  this,"  holding  up  some 
small  silver  coins  I  could  make  nothing  of. 

She  looked  so  distressed,  that  I  said,  "  Never  mind,  madame ;  my 
uncle  will  pay  the  man,"  and  went  down-stairs  again. 

"Plague  on  me  for  a  thoughtless,  blundering  fellow!"  cried  Uncle 
Eoger,  when  I  told  him  of  it.  "  I  might  have  thought  of  this."  He 
soon  settled  the  matter  with  the  post-boy,  who  was  sober  enough  now  ; 
and,  after  seeing  him  drive  away,  he  told  me  he  was  going  for  Miss  Ann, 
and,  calling  the  dogs,  set  off,  leaving  me  with  the  travellers  on  my 
bands,  feeling  rather  strange,  but  glad  at  heart  that  the  poor  things  had 
got  safely  to  England  at  last^ 

I  went  up-stairs  to  lay  the  tea;  and  the  room  looked  more  cheerful 
now,  for  I  had  shut  out  the  dim,  rainy  light,  and  lighted  candles.  Ma- 
dame was  seated  before  the  fire,  looking  into  tiic  blaze  ;  but  I'm  sure 
her  eyes  saw  very  far  beyond  it — out  and  away  to  Paris,  most  likely, 
amid  fighting  men  and  women,  and  pale,  scared  faces,  and  firing  and 
blood.  She  never  looked  up  as  I  came  in,  never  even  noticed  the  ab- 
sence of  the  little  boy,  who  had  slipped  into  the  bedroom,  and  was 
gazing  intently  at  my  favorite  picture.  I  went  up  to  hun,  and  asked 
him  how  he  liked  it.  His  answer  was  a  strange  one ;  or  rather,  it  was 
not  an  answer,  hut  a  question. 

"  How  much  money  would  she  get  for  her  pearls,  I  wonder?" 

I  was  so  astonished  that  I  only  stared  at  him,  and  did  not  answer ; 
but  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  my  face,  and  gravely  repeated  the  question. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  pearls,  sir,"  I  said  at  last ;  "  and  it  was  not 
likely  she  would  want  to  sell  them — such  a  grand,  beautiful  lady." 

"  But  grand,  beautiful  ladies  do  want  to  sell  pearls  sometimes,"  per- 
sisted he.  "  Mamma  did,  and  slie  is  a  lady,  and  a  beautiful  lady  too, 
though  I  don't  call  her  grand  exactly ;  "  and  he  looked  in  my  face  as  if 
to  ask  my  opinion. 

"  She  is  beautiful,  sir,  beyond  a  doubt." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  boy,  thoughtfully,  "  and  she  sold  aU  her  pearls  to 
try  and  get  some  money,  but  they  were  not  quite  so  large  as  those," 
pointing  to  the  picture. 

"  She  must  want  her  tea  now,"  1  said,  "  and  so  must  you.  I  am 
going  to  get  some  for  you,  and  fry  some  eggs." 

"  Mamma  doesn't  like  tea ;  she  only  drinks  coffee.  Papa  wants  her 
to  like  it,  but  she  doesn't,  though  sometimes  she  pretends,  you  know.' 
As  he  said  this,  a  wonderfully  arch  smile  broke  like  a  sunbeam  over 
the  little  grave  face,  and  gave  me  a  sudden  sense  of  relief  from  op- 
pression. 

"  Oh,  I  have  coffee  for  her,"  I  said,  gayly.  "  Miss  Ann  told  me  of 
that." 

"  Who  is  Miss  Ann  ?    Is  she  Aunt  Ann  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir;  she  will  come  and  see  your  mamma,  I  hope,  very  soon; 
and  you  wiU  love  her,  I  know.    Will  you  come  into  the  parlor  ? " 

"  Yes,"  be  said,  rather  wearily,  and  all  trace  of  the  sudden,  childlike 
smile  was  gone ;  "  but  I  don't  want  any  coffee.  I  would  rather  go  to 
bed." 

"  Y^ou  shall  then,  sir.     Directly,  if  you  like." 

"  No,"  he  said ;  "  I  forgot.  I  wiU  come.  Mademoiselle,"  and  he 
seized  hold  of  my  gown  in  his  earnestness,  "  don't  say  that  I  am  tired ! 
I  shall  sit  up  tai  mamma  goes  to  bed.  Papa  always  did.  She  is  fright- 
ened sometimes  now,  when  slie  is  alone ;  and  she  weeps — oh,  so  much ! " 
and  the  hoy  held  up  his  little  hands. 

"  But  I  will  stay  with  her ;  she  shan't  be  alone.  There  is  nothing 
to  fear  here.    You  had  better  go  to  bed  if  you  are  tired." 

"1(1771  tired,"  said  the  little  fellow,  rather  piteously.  "But  no,  I 
won't  go  to  bed,"  and  he  staggered  the  same  minute  and  fell  against 
me.  Poor  little  man  !  he  was  tired  indeed;  nay,  I  was  sorely  afraid  it 
was  something  more,  for  I  remembered  how  he  had  talked  of  his  back 
hurting  him  as  he  came  up-stairs,  and  my  mind  misgave  me. 

I  shut  the  door  into  the  next  room,  and  laid  him  on  the  bed.  He 
soon  came  to  himself,  but  did  not  seem  to  know  where  he  was,  and  said 
something  to  me  in  what  I  took  to  he  French,  for  I  could  not  under- 
stand it. 

He  let  me  undress  him  and  put  him  to  bed ;  and  when  I  told  him 
that  his  mother  would  come  and  sleep  with  him,  he  seemed  to  under- 
stand, and  lay  quite  still.  I  was  not  comfortable  about  him,  but  I 
thought  I  would  wait  for  Uncle  Eoger  before  doing  any  thing  more,  so  I 
went  back  into  the  parlor,  and  there  was  the  poor  lady  still  sitting  where 
I  had  left  her.  I  thought  if  I  spoke  to  her  it  would  rouse  her,  so  I  said, 
"  I  will  bring  coffee  in  a  few  minutes,  madame.  Uncle  Eoger  has  gone 
up  to  the  house  for  Miss  Ann." 

"  Aim ! "  she  repeated.  "Do  you  think  she  wiU  come  to  me  ?  Will 
they  let  her  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  madame,  I  am  quite  sure  she  will  come;  bt'  you  will  be 
better  when  you  have  had  something.    I  will  get  the  supper." 

Now,  in  spite  of  my  anxiety  about  Master  Herbert,  and  my  pity  for 
the  poor  lady,  and  my  strange  feelings  altogether,  I  remember  1  was 
more  intent  upon  that  supper  than  I  can  say. 
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The  one  thought  that  was  uppermost  with  me  as  I  went  down  to  see 
about  it  was,  that  I  was  very  glad  Betty  had  baked  that  morning.  To 
be  sure,  what  trifles  come  into  our  minds,  and  dwell  there  too,  when  we 
are,  maybe,  anxious  and  distressed  about  graver  matters. 


Alas  for  my  supper  !  It  was  hardly  touched.  I  had  taken  it  away, 
and  was  carefully  putting  aside  some  coffee  and  eatables,  in  case  the 
little  boy  awoke,  when  I  heard  Eover's  bark,  and  knew  that  Uncle 
Enger  was  coming,  and  Miss  Ann,  I  hoped,  with  him.  I  ran  to  the  door, 
but  it  was  raining  now  so  heavily  that  I  could  see  nothing  but  the  glim- 
mer of  Uncle  Roger's  lantern,  still  some  distance  off.  I  had  nearly  shut 
the  door  again,  when  Rover  rushed  through  the  opening,  and  almost 
threw  me  down,  and  then  pushed  his  great  wet  nose  into  my  hand  by 
way  of  apology  before  he  went  to  his  mat  in  the  chimney  corner.  When 
I  saw  how  wet  he  was,  and  heard  the  rain  splashing  on  the  tiles  of  the 
porch,  I  almost  hoped  Miss  Ann  would  not  come  ;  but  Uncle  Roger 
halloed,  I  opened  the  door  once  more,  and  there  she  was. 

I  drew  her  to  the  fire,  and  began  to  take  off  her  wet  things,  but  she 
did  not  seem  to  notice  them  ;  she  only  kept  repeating :  "  Where  is  she  ? 
where  is  she?  "  in  an  agitated  way,  and  would  hardly  let  me  do  what 
was  necessary.  I  took  her  up-stairs  and  opened  the  parlor  door  ;  I  saw 
madame  start  up  and  hold  out  her  hands ;  I  heard  Miss  Ann  say  as  she 
went  forward,  "  My  sister  !  "  and  then  I  shut  the  door,  and  went  down- 
stairs, my  eyes  misty  with  tears. 

There  followed  as  anxious  and  dreary  a  month  as  I  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  experienced  in  my  life.  The  anxiety  came  from  the  ill- 
ness of  poor  little  Master  Herbert,  and  the  dreariness  from  the  pale, 
woe-begone  face  of  his  mother,  from  the  rain  which  fell  incessantly, 
and  from  the  necessity  there  was  that  Miss  Ann. should  come  but 
seldom,  and  then  in  fear,  lest  her  motives  for  coming  should  be  dis- 
covered. 

It  was  a  strange  state  of  things,  and  as  sad  as  it  was  strange. 
There  was  the  squire,  as  kind-hearted  a  gentleman  in  the  main  as 
could  be  in  England — I  would  never  have  you,  his  great-granddaugh- 
ters, think  otherwise — and  yet  he  was  living  close  to  the  house  where 
his  only  son's  wife  was  tending  her  sick  child,  his  grandson,  and  he 
knew  nothing  of  it,  and  no  one  dared  to  tell  him  !  There,  too,  were  the 
young  ladies,  good,  amiable,  and  true-hearted ;  yet  the  younger  ones 
barely  knew  that  they  had  a  brother,  much  less  that  he  was  in  danger, 
and  that  his  child  was  wellnigh  dying  so  near  to  the  old  Hall. 

I  was  constantly  occupied  in  nursing  Master  Herbert,  and,  of  course, 
my  a'-jsencc  had  to  be  accounted  for,  which  was  easily  done.  No  one 
need  know  that  the  travellers  who  had  been  overturned  so  close  to  my 
uncle's  were  any  thing  more  tlian  strangers  in  name  as  well  as  in  deed. 
The  lady  was  known  to  be  French,  and  she  went  by  the  name  of  "  Ma- 
dame," both  in  the  houshold  and  out  of  it.  So  far  there  was  no  dif5- 
culty,  but  presently  the  squire  heard  of  the  accident.  Miss  Ann  told 
him  purposely,  to  prepare  him  for  the  truth,  and  rode  down  to  inquire 
after  the  travellers.  I  told  him,  in  answer  to  his  questions,  that  thelady 
was  too  much  engaged  with  her  sick  child  to  see  any  one,  and  he  sent 
up  his  respects  to  her,  and  rode  away.  By-and-by  down  comes  one  of 
the  servants  from  the  HaU  with  a  great  basket  of  things — wine,  cor- 
dials, jellies,  and  what  not — all  for  the  lady  and  the  little  boy  ;  and  she, 
when  she  knew  where  they  came  from,  refused  to  touch  so  much  as  one 
glass  of  wine  herself,  though  she  was  thankful  for  them  for  the  child, 
who  could  not  eat  a  quarter  of  the  things  that  came  daily  by  the  squire's 
orders. 

It  may  have  been  pride — I  suppose  it  Tfas — but  I  could  never  bring 
myself  to  say  that  I  thought  it  wrong.  It  was  her  son's  right,  she  said 
to  Miss  Ann  one  day  before  me,  but  for  herself  she  would  rather  die 
than  take  so  much  as  a  crumb  of  bread  from  the  squire  under  false  pre- 
tences. The  doctor  from  the  nearest  town  came,  and  said  that  Master 
Herbert's  spine  had  been  injured  by  the  fall  from  the  carriage,  but 
spoke  hopefully  of  his  getting  well  in  time.  Ah,  that  time  seemed  to 
grow  longer  and  longer  !  He  was  very  patient  and  good.  He  would 
lie  for  hours  with  his  grave  eyes  fixed  upon  the  picture  of  the  lady  I 
have  before  told  you  of.  It  seemed  to  have  taken  his  fancy  mightily. 
Once  he  told  me  that  he  had  had  a  dream  about  it,  and  that  the  lady 
walked  out  of  the  picture-frame,  and,  holding  out  her  pearl-neeklaoe, 
offered  him  a  wish  for  every  pearl.  He  began  by  wishing  that  his  papa 
might  come  home,  but  the  lady  frowned  as  she  said  that  could  not  be, 
he  would  never  see  his  papa  again  ;  and,  withdrawing  her  pearls,  disap- 
peared. I  smiled,  and  told  him  that  dreams  meant  nothing  mostly;  but 
I  could  see  that  this  one  had  taken  hold  of  his  mind. 

"  Don't  tell  ihamma,"  he  said,  anxiously,  "  she  would  cry.  But, 
mademoiselle,  if  I  should  never  get  well  again,  what  would  become  of 
her  if  papa  does  not  come  back  ?  " 

To  which  question  I  could  answer  nothing.  What  would  become  of 
her,  indeed  1 

A  month  passed.  The  rain  ceased  at  last,  the  sun  shone,  and  every 
thing  blossomed  out  into  beauty  and  brightness.  But  the  weather  did 
not  appear  to  have  any  cheering  effect  upon  poor  madame.     The  only 


difference  it  made  to  her  was  that,  whereas,  while  it  rained,  she  had  got 
a  habit  of  going  to  the  window  whenever  her  boy  slept  and  she  could 
resolve  to  leave  his  bedside,  and,  gazing  up  the  road,  sometimes  for 
more  than  an  hour  at  a  time  without  moving,  she  would  go  out-of-doors 
at  such  times  into  the  garden,  and,  leaning  on  the  gate,  would  stand,, 
her  face  turned  in  the  same  direction,  always  looking — looking. 

She  had  never  been  seen  at  such  times,  as  it  happened,  by  any  of  the 
Hall  family  ;  and  very  thankful  I  was,  for  I  had  often  been  greatly  trou- 
bled in  my  mind  as  to  what  I  should  say  if  they  were  to  come  and  ask 
me  downright  questions.  So  time  went  on,  and  summer  had  fully 
come. 

One  day — a  balmy  day  toward  the  end  of  June — Master  Herbert  was 
better,  and  I  had  lifted  him,  by  the  doctor's  orders,  to  the  sofa  in  the 
parlor.  He  was  tired  with  the  exertion,  and  fell  into  a  doze,  holding  his  • 
mother's  hand,  but  soon  woke  up,  calling,  "  Papa  ! "  Poor  lady!  the 
little  word  upset  her  by  its  suddeaness.  She  bowed  her  head  over  him, 
and  sobbed  pitifully.  I  was  glad  to  see  her  weep,  for  I  was  sure  it  was 
a  more  natural  and  healthy  vent  to  her  son'ows  than  tearless  despon- 
dency. I  knew  her  boy  would  comfort  her  better  than  I  could,  so  I  stole 
softly  out  of  the  room,  and,  going  into  the  kitchen,  busied  myself  with 
sundry  things  which  I  could  not  trust  to  Betty.  By-and-by  madame 
came  down,  and,  asking  me  in  her  pretty,  hesitating  way  to  stay  by 
Master  Herbert,  passed  out  into  the  garden.  I  watched  her  for  a  few 
moments  before  I  went  up-stairs.  She  had  tied  a  white-lace  handker- 
chief over  her  head,  corner-wise,  her  usually  pale  cheeks  were  faintly 
colored  from  her  emotion,  and  the  tears  she  had  shed  had  set  blue  i;ims 
round  her  eyes,  and  made  them  look  dreamy  and  spiritual.  She  looked 
too  fragile  to  bear  any  great  grief,  and  I  put  up  a  prayer,  as  I  stood 
watching  her,  that  she  might  not  be  over-mucli  tried. 

When  I  got  up-stairs.  Master  Herbert  was  asleep  again ;  so  I  took 
my  work,  and  sat  down  near  the  open  window.  I  could  see  the  poor 
lady  leaning  over  the  gate  as  usual ;  but  I  was  presently  startled  by  the- 
sight  of  Miss  Dorothy,  who  walked  very  fast  down  the  hill,  and,  stop- 
ping when  she  saw  madame,  began  to  talk  eagerly  to  her.  I  watched 
anxiously,  you  may  be  sure.  After  a  few  minutes'  conversation.  Miss 
Dorothy  put  out  her  hand,  unlatched  the  gate,  and  came  toward  the 
house. 

"  Do  let  me  see  him  !  "  I  heard  her  say ;  "  I  am  so  fond  of  children." 
She  was  always  a  wilful  young  lady,  and  I  could  see  she  did  not  intend 
to  be  thwarted  now ;  but  I  did  not  want  her  to  wake  Master  Herbert  for 
all  that,  so  I  went  down-stairs  to  prevent  her  from  coming  up. 

What  was  Miss  Dorothy  like  ?  I  will  tell  you.  Though  she  was  the 
youngest  of  the  four  remaining  sisters,  she  had  more  than  her  full  share 
of  the  family  beauty  and  stature,  and  was,  moreover,  very  winning, 
with  a  merry,  wilful  way  no  one  ever  thought  of  resisting,  least  of  all 
the  squire,  whose  favorite  she  was.  As  she  stood  by  the  French  lady 
at  the  kitchen-door  in  her  fresh,  chintz-muslin  gown,  with  her  beautiful 
brown  hair  tied  behind,  low  in  the  neck,  with  a  blue  ribbon,  and  her 
complexion  heightened  by  the  sun  and  her  own  eagerness,  there  was  as 
much  difference  between  them  as  there  is  between  a  glowing  rose-bud 
and  a  drooping  lily-bell.  She  was  only  nineteen  years  old,  and  ma- 
dame was  twenty-seven  ;  but  it  was  not  years  that  had  made  all  that 
difference  between  them. 

"Deb,"  said  Miss  Dorothy,  on  seeing  me,  "I  have  come  to  pay  a 
visit  to  this  lady,  and  to  see  her  poor  little  boy ;  she  says  I  may.  I 
don't  know  why  Ann  should  have  them  all  to  herself."  As  she  said 
this,  she  looked  at  me  in  an  arch,  knowing  way,  that  took  me  quite 
aback.  Had  she  discovered  Miss  Ann's  secret  visits?  And,  if  so,  did 
she  know  or  suspect  the  truth  ?  I  said  nothing,  but  only  courtesied, 
and,  looking  at  madame,  said,  "  Tlie  young  gentleman  is  asleep." 

"Then  I  will  wait  till  he  wakes  ;  I  have  brought  him  some  flowers," 
replied  Miss  Dorothy,  holding  up  a  bunch  ;  "  though,  after  all,  I  don't 
know  but  that  your  gillyflowers  and  stocks  are  quite  as  pretty,  and  much, 
sweeter  than  my  pansies." 

"  Ah,  how  kind  you  are ! "  said  madame,  who  was  uneasy,  I  could 
see.  "  I  will  take  them  up-stairs,  and  go  and  watch  till  he  wakes ; "  so 
saying,  she  went  away  up-stairs,  and  Miss  Dorothy  sat  herself  down  in. 
the  kitchen  to  wait. 

"  How  lovely  she  is.  Deb  !  "  were  her  first  words,  which  surprised 
me,  as  I  thought  Miss  Dorothy  herself  the  more  comely  of  the  two — 
"  have  you  not  lost  your  heart  to  her? " 

"  I  hope  not,  miss,"  I  replied ;  "  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  sin  to  do 
that  to  a  Papist." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  was  her  answer ;  "  if  it  is  a  sin,  I  have  com- 
mitted it.     Is  the  child  like  her  ? " 

"  No,  miss,"  I  said  ;  and  then  my  foolish  tongue  blurted  out :  "  Un- 
cle Roger  says  he's  more  like  his  father."  I  felt  crazy  when  the. 
words  were  out,  and  cauld  have  beaten  myself,  but  it  was  too  late. 

"  His  father !  Uncle  Roger  !  "  repeated  Miss  Dorothy,  getting  up 
from  her  chair.  "Who  is  he  2  What  does  Uncle  Roger  know  ?  What 
can  you  mean  ? " 

I  was  dsmb.  As  she  stood  there,  I,  self-convicted,  looking  at  her, 
could  tell  the  very  moment  when  the  truth  flashed  into  her  mind.    At 
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first,  she  was  utterly  puzzled ;  then  I  saw  a  flush  creep  into  her  face  ; 
gradually  it  grew  hotter  and  deeper,  and  her  eyes  flashed  at  me  almost 
^ercely. 

"I know — ^I  see  it  all,"  she  broke  out,  "and  Ann  knows  it;  how 
■cruel  she  has  been"! " 

"  No,  not  Miss  Ann,"  I  said,  afraid  of  uttering  a  word  more,  lest  I 
should  do  farther  misoliief,  and  still  ignorant  of  how  much  she  had 
really  guessed ;  "  not  Miss  Ann  ! " 

"  To  think,"  she  went  on,  not  heeding  me,  hut  looking  piteously  at 
the  door  where  madame  had  disappeared — "to  think  of  our  being  so 
near,  and  so  well  and  happy,  while  my  brother's  wife  and  chUd  are  ai 
and  miserable !  For  I  know  I  have  a  brother,  Deb,  though  I  never  saw 
him  that  I  can  remember,  and  no  one  dares  talk  of  him  now.  Whore  is 
he?" 

I  was  forced  to  answer  now.     "  In  Paris,  miss,  I  am  afraid." 

She  gave  a  cry.  " Paris  1  Oh,  my  God!  and  she  has  left  him 
Ihere?" 

"  She  was  obliged  to  come  ;  her  life  was  not  safe,  nor  Master  Her- 
bert's." 

"Herbert,  Herbert,"  she  murmured;  "yes,  that  is  his  name.  Ah, 
Deborah,  how  sad  and  strange  that  I  have  never  called  him  by  it ! " 
'She  started  up  again  impetuously,  "  Let  me  go  and  see  them.  What  am 
I  waiting  here  for,  when  I  have  a  sister  up-stairs? " 

But  I  stood  between  her  and  the  door.  "  Miss  Dorothy,"  I  said,  "  I 
have  done  mischief  already  by  my  over-hasty  tongue,  and  you  will  do 
more,  unless  you  will  be  patient,  and  let  me  tell  Miss  Aim  before  you  go 
up.  Think  how  much  depends  on  how  the  squire  takes  it  when  he 
knows  ;  and  Betty  is  about,  and  might  get  scent  of  the  matter  if  you 
were  to  go  up  now,  and  then  the  village  tongues  would  be  aU  wagging. 
Oh,  miss,  do  be  ruled  by  me  I  " 

Miss  Dorothy  was  moved  by  my  anxiety.  "  I  will  go  to  my  father  at 
once,"  she  said,  in  quite  a  stately  way ;  "it  is  not  fitting  he  should  be 
kept  in  ignorance  of  this.  I  wonder  at  Eoger,  and  at  Ann  too.  I  am 
not  afraid  that  my  father  will  do  any  thing  but  what  is  right  and  proper. 
I  shall  go  this  instant."  She  tied  on  her  hat,  and  walked  out  of  the 
house  with  the  air  and  step  of  a  queen.  I  had  not  thought  it  in  her. 
When  she  was  gone,  I  sat  down  to  consider ;  and,  though  I  was  rueful 
at  the  thought  of  having  "  tattled,"  as  Uncle  Eoger  would  say — I,  who 
had  been  something  over-boastful  of  being  trusted — I  could  not  but 
think  Miss  Dorothy  was  right,  and  that  the  sqrure  ought  to  know  the 
truth.  Miss  Ann  was  more  of  the  timid  sort  than  her  sisters,  and  had 
perhaps  misjudged  matters  in  keeping  them  so  secret.  One  thing  was 
■  certain,  I  must  confess  to  her ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  milking  was  done, 
and  the  milk-pans  set,  and  I  had  taken  supper  up-stairs,  and  put  fas- 
ter Herbert  back  to  bed,  I  set  out  to  walk  to  the  Hall,  and  tell  my  tale. 
I  felt  very  much  humbled.  The  last  time  I  had  walked  that  road  my 
foolish  heart  had  been  swelling  with  pride  at  having  such  a  secret  to 
keep ;  and,  if  any  one  had  told  me  I  should  betray  it,  I  should  have 
flouted  the  notion.  Now,  I  could  hardly  help  crying,  as  I  tried  to  ima- 
gine what  Miss  Ann's  looks  would  be  when  she  heard  of  my  thought- 
lessness. I  was  so  intent  on  my  own  bitter  reflections  that  I  saw  and 
heard  nothing  till  I  was  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  sound  of  Miss 
Ann's  voice  close  upon  me. 

"  Why,  Deb,"  she  said,  "  a  penny  for  your  thoughts  1  You  were  all 
but  going  into  the  hedge  a  moment  ago,  and  now  you  were  very  nearly 
knocking  me  down." 

I  gave  a  violent  start,  and  felt  the  blood  rush  to  my  face. 

"Nay,  Deborah,  there  is  something  the  matter,"  said  Miss  Ann, 
changing  her  tone  ;  "what  is  it?  Nothing  wrong  at  the  farm,  I  hope  ! 
Speak  girl  1 "  • 

"  No,  nothing  wrong  in  the  way  you  mean,  miss  ;  only  that  I  have 
been  a  fool,"  I  said. 

"  Is  that  all  ? "  said  Miss  Ann,  with  a  smile  of  relief;  "  you  fright- 
ened me,  Deb." 

"  Oh,  don't  smile  at  me !  I  don't  deserve  it !  "  I  cried ;  and  then  I 
told  her  all. 

She  heaved  a  long  sigh  after  I  had  done  speaking,  and  said,  half  to 
herself,  "  I  was  trying  to  prepare  him  only  yesterday,  and  the  bare 
name — "  Then  she  broke  off,  and,  turning  to  me,  went  on  without  a 
spark  of  anger — "  There's  no  denying  that  you  have  been  thoughtless, 
Deborah ;  but  I  can't  blame  you,  for  you  are  sorry  enough,  I  see.  God 
knows  the  wretched  secret  has  pressed  upon  me  more  heavily  than  I 
could  bear  at  times ;  an,d,  perhaps,  it  is  as  well  it  should  be  shared. 
Dorothy  is,  maybe,  right."  She  fell  into  thought  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  resumed :  "  Therefore  don't  look  so  wretched,  Deborah;  Ifor- 
give  you  heartily.  Now  your  confession  is  ended,  come  back  with  me, 
for  I  was  coming  to  see  my  sister  and  little  Herbert."  Ah,  how  lovingly 
she  hngered  on  that  name,  which  she  had  been  debarred  from  uttering, 
except  in  her  prayers,  for  so  long ! 

Her  kindness  made  me  feel  doubly  sorry  for  what  I  had  done,  and 
so  did  her  hasty  steps,  and  the  flush  on  her  usually  pale  cheeks  ;  for  I 
knew  they  betokened  nervous  excitement  which  she  often  suffered  from 
now,  and  which  was  telling  on  her  health.    She  remained  longer  than 


usual  up-stairs,  and  when  she  came  down  it  was  growing  dusk,  and  Uncle 
Eoger  had  come  home,  and  was  taking  his  pipe  in  the  garden.  I  offered 
to  walk  back  with  her,  but  she  refused ;  and  then,  as  if  fearing  how  I 
might  interpret  her  refusal,  she  turned  back  at  the  door  and  took  my 
hand.  "  God  bless  you,  Deborah,"  she  said ;  "  you  are  a  faithful  girl ; 
don't  be  down-hearted.  There  is  One  above  who  orders  all  things;" 
and  so  she  left  me,  much  comforted,  and  feeling  as  if  I  could  have  kissed 
the  hem  of  her  gown.  I  could  not  rest,  however,  untU  I  had  told  Uncle 
Eoger ;  so  T  went  out  to  him  among  the  flower-borders.  He  was  smok- 
ing, and  did  not  seem  in  a  humor  to  talk  ;  so  I  went  and  put  my  arm  in 
his  silently.  We  took  three  turns  up  and  down  along  the  turf  walk  bor- 
dered with  thrift,  before  he  spoke  a  word,  and  I  had  not  found  courage 
to  begin,  when  he  stopped  opposite  the  great  mulberry-tree  which  stood 
by  itself  at  the  end  of  the  path,  and  said,  "  How  Master  Herbert  loved 
mulberries  1  Deb,  I've  been  thinking  and  thinking,  and  I  can't  stand  it 
any  longer ;  I  must  have  it  out  with  the  squire  1  " 

"  Have  what  out,  uncle? "  I  asked. 

"  Why,"  said  my  uncle,  slowly  beginning  to  refill  his  pipe,  "  I  must 
tell  him  about  iliem,"  and  he  Jerked  his  hand  toward  the  parlor- win- 
dow. "Miss  Ann  is  for  waiting  a  bit  longer,  and  of  course  I  should 
do  nothing  without  her ;  but  women  are  mostly  for  waiting,"  said  Uncle 
Eoger,  who,  though  he  thought  a  great  deal  of  the  Hall  young  ladies, 
had  very  little  opinion  of  the  judgment  of  any  created  woman. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  will  say  to  me,  then,"  I  said  boldly,  now  it 
came  to  the  point,  "  for  I  let  it  out  to  Miss  Dorothy  this  afternoon,  or  at 
least  she  guessed  it  from  a  stray  word  of  mine,  and  she  was  all  for  tell- 
ing the  squire  that  minute.    I  doubt  she  has  done  it  before  now." 

"  God  be  thanked  !  "  ejaculated  Uncle  Eoger,  and  took  a  fourth  turn 
without  saying  another  word. 

I  was  vastly  relieved. 

"  Then  you  are  not  angry  with  me,  uncle  ?    I  feared  you  would  be." 

"  Ton,  Deb  ?  I  had  forgotten  you.  No.  I  always  said  no  woman 
could  keep  a  secret  for  long ;  but  the  women  can't  help  it,  I  suppose;" 
and  with  that  Uncle  Eoger  walked  into  the  kitchen  to  finish  his  pipe, 
and  I  remained  in  the  garden  for  a  few  minutes  before  going  to  get  him 
his  night  draught  of  ale,  thinking ;  and  my  thoughts  were  dreary.  It 
was  a  fair  evening,  and  the  sun  had  gone  down  in  a  flush  of  purple,  and 
amber,  and  violet.  The  trees  round  were  whispering  with  that  faint, 
hushing  sound  which,  when  I  was  a  girl,  always  made  me  fancy  fool- 
ishly that  they  had  a  hidden,  conscious  life  which  woke  up  at  twilight. 
This  fancy  was  augmented,  perhaps,  by  the  ghostly  gloom  they  shed 
around  them,  making  the  flowers  pale  by  contrast,  and  the  tall,  white 
lilies  look  like  a  procession  of  veiled  nuns.  The  silence  was  so  com- 
plete, but  for  this  subdued  tree-murmur,  that  the  sudden  sound  of  the 
house-dog  dragging  his  chain,  as  he  turned  in  the  kennel,  startled  me 
exceedingly.  The  fact  is,  I  had  been  giving  way  to  doubting  and  faith- 
less thoughts,  and  that  makes  people  superstitious.  "  All  is  going 
wrong,"  I  had  said  to  myself,  when  in  fact  I  ought  to  have  said,  "  All 
will  be  sure  to  go  right."  I  had  looked  at  the  trees,  and  imagined  that 
the  shadow  they  cast  upon  the  ground  at  my  feet  was  not  darker  than 
the  shadow  that  lay  over  the  fortunes  of  the  young  squire,  his  wife,  and 
son ;  but  I  forgot  that,  when  the  stin  was  high  in  the  heavens  again,  the 
tree-shadows  would  no  longer  be  there,  and  I  forgot,  too,  that  there  was 
a  Hand  holding  the  thread  which  seemed  in  such  a  tangle,  and  would 
one  day  reduce  it  to  perfect  order — ^if  not  in  this  world,  why  then  in  the 
next. 

The  sudden  noise  of  the  chain  broke  the  train  of  my  ideas,  and,  look- 
ing up,  I  saw  one  or  two  stars  shining  faintly  in  the  summer  sky.  They 
carried  my  thoughts  beyond  the  earth.  I  do  not  quite  know  how  it 
was,  but  when  I  went  into  the  house  it  was  with  a  deep  sense  of  inner 
peace  in  the  assurance  that  He  who  watched  over  Israel  was  watching 
over  both  hall  and  farm,  and  that  He  never  slumbered  nor  slept. 


The  next  morning  little  Herbert  was  very  iU.  He  lay  like  a  broken 
flower,  so  feeble  that  he  could  hardly  lift  his  head  from  the  pillow,  and 
with  such  a  wandering  look  in  his  eyes  that  we  sent  for  the  doctor  in 
terrified  haste.  When  he  came  and  had  looked  at  the  patient,  he  smiled 
at  the  poor,  pale  mother,  but  shook  his  head  when  he  met  my  eye. 
"  The  hurt  in  the  spine  has  gone  to  the  brain,"  he  said,  when  I  followed 
him  down-stairs.  "I  expected  it.  He  will  never  speak  again.  Can 
you  bear  to  tell  his  mother  ? " 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  I  said,  bursting  into  tears. 

"  Who  is  to  do  it  ? "  he  said,  a  little  huskily. 

I  shook  my  head.    Whut  a  new,  dreadful  trouble  this  was  ! 

"  The  squire—"  began  the  doctor,  but  I  had  found  words  now. 

"  How  long  will  it  be  ?  the  end,  I  mean,"  I  asked. 

"  He  may  go  off  suddenly  in  convulsions,  or  he  may  linger  on  for 
some  weeks.    I  cannot  tell." 

"  Which  is  most  likely  ?  " 

"  The  first.  I  will  look  in  again,  if  I  can,  this  evening  when  I 
come  from  Sheep's  Farm.     God  help  us,  there  is   trouble  enough  in. 
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the  world.  The  poor  womau  there  will  die,  and  there  are  eight  chil- 
dren." 

I  hoard  the  words,  but  hardly  heeded  them,  though  at  any  other 
time  they  would  have  given  me  pain  enough.  I  threw  the  hood  of  my 
cloak  over  my  head,  and,  as  the  doctor  rode  off,  made  the  best  of  my 
way  up  to  the  Hall  to  see  Miss  Ann.  She  was  not  at  home,  nor  the 
squire,  nor  Miss  Dorothy,  and  I  set  off  home  again  half  distraught.  Asl 
hurried  down  the  hill,  just  at  the  turn  of  the  road  where  I  had  first  seen 
madame,  I  met  a  young  man  walking  up  it.  His  face  was  eager  and 
haggard,  and  his  dress  had  something  peculiar  and  out  of  date  about  it ; 
but  my  mind  was  so  preoccupied  that  I  should  not  have  noticed  him 
much  if  he  had  not  addressed  me. 

"  My  good  girl,"  he  said,  "  can  you  tell  me  if  Squire  Brimley  is  at 
home  ? "  He  spoke  hurriedly,  as  if  he  were  out  of  breath,  and  yet  he 
was  walking  quite  slowly. 

I  told  him  no  ;  and,  even  in  my  hurry,  I  noiiced  a  wistful  look  in  his 
eyes,  and  a  movement  of  his  lips,  as  if  he  were  anxious  to  say  something 
more,  which  made  me  hesitate  to  pass  on  and  leave  him ;  and  at  last  I 
said  :  "  Do  you  know  the  way  to  the  Hall,  sir  % " 

He  smiled  a  little.  "  I  think  I  do,"  he  said.  "  Is  there  any  one  at 
home  ? — one  of  the  young  ladies,  for  instance  ?"  I  did  not  quite  like 
this  question  fiom  a  stranger;  so  I  answered  shortly  that  I  did  not 
know,  that  I  must  make  haste  back  to  the  farm,  where  I  was  wanted  to 
attend  upon  a  lady  and  a  dying  child.  He  grew  suddenly  pale,  and 
staggered  back  ^gainst  the  bank,  and  then — I  knew  him  !  I  bad  been 
blind  not  to  recognize  the  keen  blue  eye  of  the  Brimley  family,  and  the 
firm,  sweet  mouth  I  had  so  often  admired  in  the  little  dying  child  at 
home.  "  Dying  !  "  was  the  only  word  lie  uttered,  as  he  recovered  him- 
self, and  began  to  stride  down  the  hiU  by  my  side. 

"  I  am  afraid  so,  sir ;  and  oh,  thank  heaven,  you  are  come ! "  He 
said  nothing  till  we  came  within  sight  of  the  farm,  and  then  he  began, 
"  Why  are  they  not  at  home  ?  My  father — "  but  I  hurried  him  in  at 
the  gate  ;  it  was  no  time  to  tell  him  that  the  squire  had  never  known, 
till  the  day  before,  of  their  being  so  near  him.  We  were  in  the  kitchen. 
"  Shall  I  go  up  and  prepare  her?  "  I  whispered  ;  but  he  passed  me  im- 
petuously, and  went  up-stairs — I  following.  When  we  got  into  the  room, 
a  strange  and  unexpected  sight  met  my  eyes.  The  squire  sat  on  one 
side  of  the  bed,  where  lay  the  poor  innocent,  pressing  both  his  hands  over 
his  face,  and  crying  like  a  child  ;  madame,  perfectly  pale  and  quiet,  was 
kneeling  on  the  other  side  ;  and  Miss  Ann  and  Miss  Dorothy  were  stand- 
ing near,  the  one  silent,  the  other  sobbing  violently. 

As  we  entered,  the  child  was  seized  with  a  convulsion.  Miss  Ann  it 
was  who  applied  remedies,  which  were  too  late  to  be  of  any  use,  and 
who  held  the  little  fellow's  hands  as  they  struggled  unconsciously  on  the 
pillow.  His  mother,  still  pale  and  quiet,  never  took  her  eyes  off  the 
child,  till,  as  her  husband  pressed  forward  and  leaned  over  the  bed  with 
a  face  of  such  agony  as  I  have  hardly  ever  seen,  they  closed,  and  she 
sank  back  in  a  fainting-fit  upon  the  floor. 

1  was  thankful,  for  it  was  a  relief  to  feel  that  something  could  be 
done.  It  was  so  dreadful  to  stand  helplessly  by,  and  watch  the  suffer- 
ing, one  could  do  nothing  to  relieve.  Ton  will  know  one  day,  vy^ 
dears,  that  the  hardest  part  of  our  lites,  and  the  part  that  tries  our  faith 
in  God  the  most,  is  when  we  have  to  stand  and  look  on  only,  when  we 
would  fain  be  doing — at  least,  it  has  been  so  with  me.  I  got  madame 
out  of  the  room  to  the  sofa  in  the  parlor,  and,  when  I  went  back  again  to 
fetch  a  cordial,  the  young  squire  had  lifted  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  the 
little  face,  quiet  now,  was  lying  on  his  breast.  Miss  Ann  had  one  arm 
thrown  around  her  brother,  and  her  face  was  buried  in  his  shoulder, 
while  Miss  Dorothy  had  stolen  round  to  her  father ;  but  the  old  squire 
still  sat,  his  face  in  his  hands,  crying  like  a  child. 

Master  Herbert  lingered  two  days  longer,  and  then  died.  Poor  lamb ! 
He  had  talked  so  much  about  being  a  comfort  to  his  mother ;  but  when 
the  end  came  we  could  hardly  tell  whether  he  knew  her,  as  he  opened 
his  drowsy  eyes  for  a  moment  at  her  kisses  and  whisper  of  his  name, 
and  then  shut  them  forever. 

Young  Mr.  Herbert  was  nearly  frantic  at  his  loss,  but  I  think  none 
took  it  so  sorely  or  so  deeply  to  heart  as  the  old  squire,  whose  one 
thought  seemed  to  be  how  he  could  make  up  to  the  mother  for  his  for- 
mer anger  against  her.  She  refused  to  move  from  the  farm  until  her 
boy  was  buried,  but  then  she  made  no  objection  to  any  thing,  only  beg- 
ging that  I  might  continue  to  wait  on  her.  After  the  funeral,  the  squire 
himself  came  down  to  the  farm  in  the  coach  to  take  her  home.  Uncle 
Eoger  attended  her  to  the  coach  door,  and  came  back  into  the  kitchen 
■with  a  tear  in  his  eye.  "  There's  no  one  like  the  squire !  "  he  said  tri- 
umphantly, and  trying  to  wink  the  tear  away,  lest  I  should  see  it — good, 
tender-hearted  Uncle  Roger  I — "  he  was  begging  her  pardon  as  if  she  had 
been  a  princess ;  all  broken  do^vn  and  humble." 

"And  she?"  I  asked. 

"  She  looked  sorrowfully  at  him  with  those  eyes  of  hers  till  I  could 
hardly  bear  it,  and  then  she  tried  to  smile,  ay,  and  managed  it  too ;  and 
laid  her  hand  upon  his,  and  kissed  him.  They  have  made  a  fool  of  me 
between  'em,"  added  my  uncle,  angrily,  starting  up  and  blowing  bis 
nose  vigorously,  "  but  I  knew  Master  Herbert  would  never  marry  any 


one  that  wasn't  half  an  angel ; "  and  he  went  off  to  the  yard,  while  I 
went  up-stairs  and  busied  myself,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  pain  and 
pleasure,  in  setting  things  straight  in  the  deserted  rooms,  and  preparing 
for  my  return  to  the  Hall  the  next  day. 


THE    WOMAN    OF    BUSINESS. 

A  NOVEL. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  THE  BACHELOR  OP  THE  ALBANY." 

CHAPTER  XXXIX.— IN  WHICH  MRS.  UPJOHN  RECEIVES  AN  UN- 
SEASONABLE VISIT,  AND  TWO  GAY  YOUNG  LADIES  FALL  INTQ 
BAD  COMPANY  AT  SUPPER. 

She  had  only  taken  a  few  turns  when  she  heard  a  step  close  behind 
her,  and,  turning  half-round,  she  perceived  by  the  twinkling  lights 
that  she  was  followed  by  a  gentleman  whom  at  first  she  supposed  to 
be  one  of  her  guests ;  but  in  a  moment  she  was  startled  by  recog- 
nizing a  person  who  was  about  the  last  in  the  world  she  expected 
to  see  bodily.  Indeed,  she  would  not  have  recognized  him  a3 
quickly  as  she  did  had  not  her  relations  with  him  imprinted  his 
features  on  her  memory  with  the  vividness  that  belongs  to  faces  that 
are  either  objects  of  extraordinary  affection,  or  of  peculiar  aversion 
and  fear.  Two  faces  of  the  latter  description  had  long  haunted  her, 
by  day  and  by  night;  the  grimy  one  of  the  Tyburnian  locksmith, 
though  seen  only  once  and  indistinctly,  in  the  twilight  of  a  guilty 
evening,  and  the  formidable  physiognomy  common  to  the  twin 
Leonards,  in  whose  grip  she  never  ceased  to  feel  herself,  except  in 
the  dizziest  whirl  of  dissipation ;  and  often  in  her  gayest  hours  she 
had  terrible  fancies  of  a  pair  of  little  gleaming,  rapacious  eyes,  fixing 
her  like  those  of  a  cobra,  sometimes  with  a  hard,  ruthless  stare, 
sometimes  with  a  humorous,  but  not  less  cruel  twinkle,  accord- 
ing as  the  dull  rogue  or  the  facetious  one  offered  himself  to  the 
mind's  eye. 

That  it  was  either  one  or  the  other  who  now  stood  before  her  was 
all  she  could  be  positive  about  in  the  first  instance,  so  faint  and 
flickering  was  the  light,  and  she  was  so  fluttered  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  apparition. 

The  exchange  of  greetings  under  such  circumstances  was  rather 
blunt  and  unceremonious  than  cordial  or  polite  on  either  side.  Mrs. 
Upjohn's  urbanity  was  always  an  affair  of  reflection  or  calculation ; 
she  could  produce  it  when  she  thought  it  called  for,  just  as  she 
could  produce  money  out  of  her  purse  when  she  wanted  it ;  and  this 
made  just  the  difference  between  her  and  her  visitor,  who  carried 
so  little  of  the  coin  of  civility  either  in  his  hand  or  his  pocket  that 
he  never  so  much  as  excused  himself  for  breaking  in  upon  the  lady's 
privacy,  at  an  hour  so  ill-chosen  for  business  of  any  kind. 

Indeed,  she  opened  the  conversation  by  alluding  to  the  unseason- 
ableness  of  the  visit  on  such  an  occasion,  and  at  such  an  hour,  for  it 
was  past  midnight. 

"  As  to  the  hour,"  replied  her  unwelcome  acquaintance,  "  my 
business,  ma'am,  won't  detain  you  long,  if  you  happen  to  have  three 
hundred  pounds  about  you.'' 

"  I  only  owe  you  two,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn,  in  trepidation,  and 
moving  on  as  she  spoke,  to  dpaw  him  farther  away  from 'the  neigh- 
borhood of  her  company. 

"  Two  in  London,  ma'am,  three  down  here,  and  it  will  be  five  if 
you  give  us  the  trouble  of  going  to  Kissingen  for  it." 

The  coarse,  loud  tone  in  which  he  spoke  redoubled  Mrs.  Upjohn's 
impatience  to  get  to  a  place  where  the  silent  moon  and  the  secret- 
keeping  trees  would  be  the  only  audience.  For  this  purpose,  gather- 
ing up  about  her  the  folds  of  her  ball-dress,  she  turned  abruptly  into  • 
a  narrow  alley  which  led  up  among  the  shrubs  to  an  open  platform, 
where  there  was  a  circle  of  rustic  seats  in  a  recess  carved  out  of  the 
rock,  only  occasionally  resorted  to  for  the  view  it  commanded,  and 
not  easily  found  by  strangers,  though  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
house. 

Arrived  at  this  spot,  Mrs.  Upjohn  was  obliged  to  sit  down,  for 
she  was  blown  a  little  by  the  ascent,  short  as  it  was,  and  she  could 
not  well  help  motioning  the  gentleman  to  sit  also,  which  he  probably 
would  have  done  without  her  invitation. 

He  again  left  her  to  renew  the  dialogue,  which  she  did,  as  soon  as 
she  recovered  herself,  by  asking — 

"  Which  of  you  is  it  ?  I  never  know  which  of  you  I  am 
talking  to." 
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"  It  doesn't  signify  a  fig,"  he  replied ;  "  but  I'm  the  other  one." 
It  was  a  stupid  question  for  Mrs.  Upjohn  to    asif,  for  her  first 
acquaintance  would  have  accosted  her  in  a  very  different  style.     He 
would  never  have  omitted  a  bit  of  rant  about  the  moon,  such  as — 

"  Come,  meet  me  by  moonligbt,  my  dear," 

for  that  was  his  way  of  doing  business. 

"  No  matter,  of  course,"  she  resumed ;  "  you  shall  have  the  sum 
I  promised  to-morrow,  and  your  travelling  expenses  besides." 

"  To-morrow,  ma'am,  if  you  like ;  but  three  or  nothing." 

To  what  purpose  count  the  groans  of  the  worthy  lady,  or  relate 
her  idle  remonstrances,  or  tell  how  oft  she  wriggled  on  the  rough- 
hen-n  logs  she  sat  on,  to  the  serious  damage  of  her  silks,  or  describe 
the  passionate  surgings  of  her  stomacher,  or  the  vibrations  of  her 
fin°-ers,  or  the  stampings  of  her  feet?  She  must  pay,  and  Mr. 
Leonard  lyhistled  one  of  his  pot-house  melodies,  while,  inarticulate 
with  vexation,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  bleed. 

"  Meet  me  here  in  the  morning  at  nine  o'clock,"  she  sullenly  said  ; 
"but  remember,  this  is  positively  the  last  time  you  shall  extort  a 
penny  from  me,  and  I  must  now  insist  on  your  going  at  once  about 
your  business." 

She  rose,  and  led  the  way  rapidly  bacT^  toward  the  house.  When 
they  were  again  within  the  light  of  the  lamps,  she  wheeled  about, 
and  whether  it  was  respect  for  the  laws  of  hospitality  or  some  other 
stronger  consideration  which  had  suddenly  occurred  to  her,  she  asked 
Mr.  Leonard  whether  he  would  like  something  to  eat  before  he  went 
— a  cold  chicken,  or  something  like  that. 

It  was  the  very  thing  he  was  thinking  of — only  he  wanted  his 
brother's  superior  address  to  compass  his  object.  In  fact,  he  had 
seen  the  lavish  preparations  the  servants  were  making  for  supper  in  a 
spacious  marquee,  and  they  had  made  his  lips  water. 

Mr.  Archibald  Leonard  became  almost  urbane  under  the  influence 
of  Mrs.  Upjohn's  most  unexpected  proposal,  which  he  promptly 
accepted,  with  a  remark  not  unlike  that  of  the  fox  in  the  fable,  tliat 
"  a  chicken  would  do  him  good,"  though  he  went  further  than  the 
fox,  in  suggesting  the  addition  of  a  lobster  salad  and  a  flask  of  cham- 
pagne. 

"  You  shall  have  it,"  she  said,  and  she  brought  him  to  a  retired 
arbor  not  far  off,  where  there  were  seats  and  a  table,  and  desired  him 
to  wait  there,  and  he  should  be  taken  care  of. 

Nor  was  he  kept  waiting  long,  for  Mrs.  Upjohn  went  straight  to 
the  tent  and  directed  one  of  her  men  to  furnish  a  tray  with  the  prom- 
ised good  things,  and  every  thing  else  necessary,  and  take  them  to  the 
arbor  for  a  friend  of  hers,  who  had  arrived  late,  and  had  not  had  time 
to  change  his  dress.  Not  for  a  long  time  had  Archie  Leonard  seen 
such  a  spread,  and  soon  as  he  was  left  to  himself  the  only  difliculty  he 
felt  was  where  to  begin.  The  servants  had  even  gone  beyond  their 
orders  to  make  their  mistress's  friend  as  comfortable  as  they  could. 
They  even  brought  him  a  lamp,  which  was  certainly  necessary ;  the 
bower  was  so  much  in  the  shade.  He  decided  to  begin  with  the 
chicken  and  tongue,  and,  if  he  said  grace  before  he  attacked  it,  it 
must  have  been  mental.  A  wing  and  a  leg  disappeared,  and  bis  fork 
was  now  in  the  breast,  when  he  heard  steps  close  by,  and  girls'  voices 
and  laughing.  As  the  steps  drew  near,  he  could  hear  the  voices  dis- 
tinctly. 

"  I  positively  won't  have  my  supper  in  that  stuffy  tent,  such  a 
night  as  this,  though  I'm  just  as  hungry  as  a  hawk,  Lucy." 

"  Nor  I,  though  I'm  hungry  as  two,"  said  the  other  Miss  Lovibond ; 
"  dancing  does  make  one  so  ravenous.  I  could  actually  eat  a  hawk, 
though  I'd  rather  have  a  chicken." 

At  this  precise  moment  Mr.  Leonard  transferred  the  breast  to  his 
plate ;  he  thought  it  was  time. 

"  And  only  think  who  was  to  take  me  to  supper — that  horrid 
astronomer;  how  he  would  have  bored  me  to  death  with  Jupiter's 
rings  and  the  Great  Bear !  He  is  certainly  the  great  bore  him- 
self." 

"  And  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes,  Harriet :  I  suppose  it  must 
be  like  the  Lord-Mayor's  show." 

"  What  an  escape  !  but  I  am  so  awfully  hungry  ! " 

For  all  that  we  know,  to  Miss  Lucy  Lovibond  may  be  due  the 
glory  of  having  been  the  first  young  lady  in  England  to  embellish  our 
conversational  vocabulary  with  a  word  which  is  now  in  such  demand 
that,  without  it,  the  nymphs  of  the  present  day  would  be  at  a  sore  loss 
for  words  to  express  their  feehngs. 


Mr.  Leonard  proceeded  with  the  breast  of  the  chicken  all  the  more 
vigorously,  when  he  heard  what  an  appetite  was  within  a  few  yards 
of  him.  Had  he  been  an  owl,  he  might  justly  have  complained,  like 
Gray's  : 

"  Of  such  as  wandering  near  his  secret  bower 
MoleBt  his  peaceful,  solitary  meal." 

Now,  there  was  a  calling  and  shouting  heard  from  a  distance ;  it 
was  a  hue  and  cry  after  the  Lovibonds,  probably  originating  with  the 
astronomer  in  search  of  the  lady  assigned  to  his  care. 

"  Miss  Lovibond ! " — "  Lucy ! " — "  Harriet ! " — "  Lucy  Lovibond ! " 
resounded  from  various  points ;  and  finally  came  Mr.  Bittern's  scream, 
as  like  a  parrot's  as  human  voice  could  be — "  Return,  Miss  Lucy, 
for  pity's  sake,  ifr.  Greenwich  is  dying  for  you — and  for  his  sup- 
per." 

"  Let  us  hide,"  cried  one  of  the  girls  ;  "  they  are  capable  of  pur- 
suing us." 

"  This  way,"  cried  the  other ;  and,  in  a  twinkling,  rounding  a 
clum^  of  shrubs,  which  had  hitherto  protected  Mr.  Leonard,  the  pair 
of  beauties  bounced  in  upon  him. 

Much  less  would  at  any  time  have  been  enough  to  set  the  merry 
Misses  Lovibond  giggling.  As  to  Master  Archie,  he  was  struck  dumb 
by  the  sudden  irruption  of  two  such  fine  ladies,  blazing  in  ball  costume. 
The  glee  was  all  upon  their  side. 

"  Oh,  but  you  are  a  knowing  old  stager,"  said  Lucy,  addressing 
him.     Even  with  the  help  of  the  lamp,  the  arbor  was  rather  dim. 

"  Dear  me,"  cried  the  other,  "  but  you  are  cosy  ;  you  remind  me 
of  Jacky  Horner,  only  I  hope  you  will  be  a  better  boy  and  allow  us  to 
have  a  finger  in  the  pie." 

"  There's  no  pie,  miss,"  said  Archie,  with  his  usual  stolidity. 

"  No  matter,  no  matter,  there's  chicken  and  lobster,  at  any  rate ; 
do  help  me  to  something,  like  a  good  man — quick,  quick,  quick,  for 
I'm  famished." 

Archie  offered  her  a  lliigh  of  the  chicken,  as  he  elegantly  termed 
it.  The  girls  laughed  and  exchanged  glances ;  they  understood  in 
a  moment  from  his  vocabulary  why  Mrs.  Upjohn  kept  him  in  the 
background  ;  he  was  probably  one  of  her  unpresentable  relations. 

But  they  did  not  care  a  pin  who  he  was.  One  dispatched  the 
remains  of  the  fowl,  while  the  other  devoted  herself  ravenously  to 
the  lobster  salad.  In  a  few  minutes,  there  was  not  much  left  of 
either. 

"  I  am  quite  ashamed,"  said  Lucy ;  "  we  have  gobbled  every  thing 
up  but  the  knives  and  forks." 

"  Do  run  up  to  the  tent,  like  a  good  man,"  said  her  sister,  "  and 
fetch  us  another  chicken  or  any  thing  you  can  get." 

"  Do,  now,  and  we  will  promise  not  to  eat  it  all,"  said  Lucy,  im- 
ploringly. 

Arthie,  who  was  now  in  very  bad  humor,  was  not  in  a  position  for 
assigning  all  his  reasons  for  not  relishing  a  mission  which  involved 
his  emergence  from  obscurity,  so  he  contented  himself  with  the 
excuse  which  his  dress  provided  him  with,  and  it  was  certainly  not  a 
bad  one. 

"  Well,"  cried  both  the  girls  at  once,  "  at  least  give  us  a  glass  of 
champagne  before  we  go." 

With  this  he  complied  with  the  greater  alacrity  as  the  champagne 
was  all  that  was  left  of  the  feast  of  which  he  had  hardly  had  his  share. 
So  he  took  the  flask  in  hand,  worked  off  the  wire  with  the  help  of  a 
fork,  and  proceeded  in  so  awkward  a  way  to  sever  the  remaining  bonds 
that  imprisoned  the  sparkling  wine  that  the  girls  both  jumped  up 
in  alarm  for  their  dresses  ;  but  it  was  too  late  for  the  safety  of  Miss 
Lucy's,  for  the  explosion  took  place  in  an  instant ;  and,  though  the 
cork  missed  her  pretty  face  by  an  inch  or  two,  her  muslins  received  , 
nearly  half  the  contents  of  the  bottle.  This  was  no  laughing  matter 
even  to  the  Lovibonds  ;  they  both  ran  away  screaming,  and  Mr.  Leon- 
ard was  once  more  alone  in  his  glory. 

He  was  really  sorry  for  what  he  had  done,  and  sorry  also  for  the 
loss  of  so  much  good  hquor ;  but  what  better  could  he  do  than  finish 
the  flask  and  retire  for  the  night  ? 

As  he  was  leaving  the-  arbor  his  eye  was  caught  by  something 
glittering  on  the  ground,  which  at  first  he  took  for  a  glowworm; 
but,  as  he  was  not  much  of  a  naturalist,  it  interested  him  vastly  more 
by  proving  to  be  a  handsome  bracelet  of  opals  and  emeralds,  which 
one  of  the  ladies  had  no  doubt  dropped  from  her  arm.  Master  Archie 
picked  it  up,  examined  it  closely  and  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  deliber- 
ating what  to  do.     The  result  was  that  he  marched  off  with  it  in  his 
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pocket.     It  would  be  time  enough,  at  all  events,  to  re3tore  it  to  the 
owner  the  next  day. 


CHAPTER  XL.— IN  WHICH  A  GENTLEMAN  TAKES  A  GREATER 
INTEREST  IN  MR.  AENAUD  THAN  MRS.  UPJOHN  HER- 
SELF. 

The  contracting  parties,  high  and  low,  were  punctual  at  the  place 
of  assignation  the  '■ext  morning.  How  and  where  the  gentleman 
passed  the  remainder  o.'  the  night  is  of  no  consequence.  Mrs.  Upjohn 
at  least  passed  a  sleepless  one  ;  her  purse  was  drained,  and  she  rather 
hoped  than  expected  to  get  a  little  service  out  of  Leonard,  by  way  of 
discount  on  the  heavy  sum  in  which  she  was  agam  mulcted.  It  was 
a  sudden  glimpse  of  the  possibility  of  this  which  had  so  suddenly 
changed  her  demeanor  toward  liim  the  night  before,  and  procured 
him  the  bountiful  entertainment  which,  interrupted  as  it  was,  so  far 
exceeded  both  his  expectations  and  deserts.  Had  he  not  seen.Mrs. 
tJpjohn  very  imperfectly  by  the  light  of  the  moon  and  the  lamps,  he 
must  have  been  struck  more  than  he  was  by  her  appearance  in  broad 
sunshine ;  for,  as  she  glided  out  of  the  house  in  her  robe-de-chambre, 
before  one  of  her  servants  was  stirring,  she  looked  like  a  belated 
spectre — if  any  one  has  ever  witnessed  that  ghastly  phenomenon  of 
morning.  It  was  not  merely  that  she  was  exhausted  by  the  fatigues 
of  the/ete,  or  that  she  had  not  slept ;  but  she  was  compelled  to  show 
herself,  which  was  not  her  usage,  without  either  the  advantage  of  her 
maid's  assistance  or  any  of  the  artificial  adornments  of  her  person 
to  some  of  which  not  even  her  maid  was  privy.  In  short,  she  came 
to  the  rendezvous,  leaving  the  fine  color  of  her  cheek  behind  her  in 
one  box,  the  ivory  smoothness  of  her  forehead  in  another,  and  divested 
of  all  the  numerous  embellishments  which  had  contributed  to  the 
radiant  and  bloorning  figure  she  had  made  a  few  hours  before  at  the 
ball.  In  short,  there  was  nothing  to  conceal  the  fresh  ravages  which 
care  and  envy  were  again  making  of  her  charms,  threatening  soon  to 
reduce  her  to  much  the  same  plight  she  was  in  when  she  first  came 
down  to  the  country.  And  this  was  the  lady  who  was  always  taunting 
Mrs.  Rowley  with  her  vulgar  arithmetic.  Mrs.  Upjohn  might  still 
have  been  almost  as  attractive  as  Mrs.  Rowley,  if  she  had  only  vexed 
herself  with  multiplication  or  worried  herself  with  a  sum  in  the  rule  of 
three. 

As  if  she  had  not  bad  spirits  enough  in  her  train  already,  she  was 
now  going  to  keep  an  appointment  with  another.  As  far  as  the  meet- 
ing concerned  Leonard,  the  business  was  soon  dispatched.  She 
handed  him  the  cash,  and  he  coolly  put  it  in  his  pocket.  As  he  was 
about  to  decamp  with  his  booty  in  a  great  hurry,  especially  with  the 
bracelet,  about  which  he  foresaw  that  a  disagreeable  fuss  would  prob- 
ably be  made  before  the  day  was  much  older,  Mrs.  Upjohn  asked  in  a 
by-the-by  way,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  thought,  whether  he  knew 
where  Mrs.  Rowley  was  at  the  present  moment. 
"  I  hear  she's  in  Cornwall,"  he  replied. 

"  Is  that  all  you  know  ?  "  said  the  lady ;  "  you  will  be  surprised 
when  I  tell  you  she  has  settled  herself  down  in  a  thatched  cottage  not 
far  from  this." 

"  I  can't  wish  you  joy  of  your  neighbor,"  said  Leonard. 
"  I  only  wish  I  knew  how  to  get  rid  of  her,"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn. 
"  Burn  her  out,"  said  Leonard. 
"  Fie,  Mr.  Leonard,  what  a  notion  !  " 

"I'm  only  joking,  of  course,  ma'am;  but  I  wonder  a  woman  like 
her  lives  in  a  thatched  house." 

"  You  don't  think  it  grand  enough  for  her,  eh  ?  " 
"  No,"  he  added,  with  a  suggestive  expression  in  his  eye,  "  but  I 
was  just  thinking  how  liable  thatch  is  to  take  fire.  Any  one  who  has 
a  grudge  against  you  has  only  to  light  a  match  and  put  it  under  the 
Straw — your  house  is  in  a  blaze  about  your  ears  before  you  can  say 
Jack  Robinson." 

"  I  never  thought  of  that  before,"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn ;  "  however, 
I  think  we  must  try  some  milder  way  of  proceeding." 

"  Find  her  brother,  and  she  won't  give  you  much  more  trouble,  at 
least  in  this  county." 

"  Oh,  then,  you  know  something  of  that?  " 
"  Don't  I  ?  "  cried  Leonard. 

"  Pray  tell  me  what  you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn,  insinuat- 
ingly. 

But  the  caitiff  required  no  encouragement  to  repeat  a  tale  he  was 


never  tired  of  telling,  and  she  listened  with  the  profoundest  atten- 
tion while  he  related  all  the  circumstances  with  which  the  reader  is 
already  acquainted,  how  he  had  been  connected  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Evelyns,  the  services  Mr.  Evelyn  had  employed  him  in,  the  base 
ingratitude  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  and,  finally,  how  Mis3 
Evelyn  had  influenced  her  father  to  cast  him  off,  and  had  otherwise 
ill-used  him. 

"  You  don't  say  so !  "  said  Mrs.  Upjohn. 

Without  a  word  more,  he  pulled  up  the  left  sleeve  of  his  coat, 
and  that  of  his  shirt  with  it,  and  showed  the  seam  of  an  old  wound 
or  fracture  just  above  the  wrist.  The  mark  was  distinctly  visible 
all  round  the  arm. 

"  There !  "  he  cried,  "  I  owe  that  to  Mrs.  Rowley,  I  owe  her 
this  useless,  shattered  limb ;  it  was  set  badly  by  an  ignorant  Italian 
surgeon,  after  a  compound  fracture,  and  I  have  suffered  the  tortures 
of  purgatory  with  it  from  that  day  to  this.  I  swore  at  the  time 
I  would  never  die  until  I  had  my  revenge,  and  I  repeat  the  oath 
every  time  my  arm  gives  me  a  twinge,  which  is  every  day  of  my 
life." 

"  How  and  where  did  it  happen  ? "  cried  Mrs.  Upjohn.  "  How 
could  she  possibly  have  done  it?  " 

"  Another  time  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,"  replied  Leonard,  pulling 
down  his  sleeve,  and  having  the  best  reasons  for  not  going  into 
details.  "  You  know  enough  to  know  what  little  reason  she  had  to 
love  me." 

"  Yes  ;  but  it's  one  thing  not  to  like  a  man,  and  another  to  break 
his  arm.  Was  it  with  a  poker  ?  I  had  no  notion  she  was  such  a 
virago." 

"  We'll  say  no  more  about  it  now,"  said  Leonard,  impatient  to 
be  off. 

"  Stop  one  moment,"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn.  "  All  this  happened,  you 
say,  in  Piedmont  ?  " 

"  Or  thereabouts." 

"  And  it  was  there,  was  it,  Mr.  Evelyn  was  in  hopes  of  discovering 
his  son  ?  " 

Leonard  nodded  assent. 

"  The  reason  I  ask  is  that  I  happen  to  know  a  young  man  from 
that  country  who  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  Mr.  Evelyn." 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  inquired  Leonard,  eagerly — "  in  England  ?  " 

"  In  this  very  county,  not  far  from  this,  but  not  with  Mrs 
Rowley." 

"  By  George,  I  must  have  a  peep  at  him,  wherever  he  is.  I 
must  see  him  before  I  go  up  to  town." 

"  You  really  had  better,  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn,  who  saw  with 
immense  satisfaction  that  with  respect  to  Arnaud  she  had  no  occasion 
to  purchase  Mr.  Leonard's  services,  his  zeal  being  quite  as  great  as 
her  own. 

In  fact,  he  was  so  excited  by  the  information  he  had  received  that 
he  forgot  the  strong  reasons  which  he  had  for  hastening  his  departure. 
He  was  now  only  impatient  to  have  Mrs.  Upjohn's  directions  to  the 
place  where  Arnaud  was  to  be  found. 

"  A  short  voyage,  I  hope,  won't  frighten  you,"  she  said.  "  You 
will  have  to  cross  over  to  that  little  island  yonder ;  it's  only  a  row 
or  a  sail  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  I  would  cross  the  Atlantic  in  a  cockle-shell,  ma'am,  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  that  jade  with  her  lost  brother.  But  what 
the  devil  is  he  doing  on  the  island  ?  " 

"  Preaching  to  the  natives ;  he  is  by  way  of  a  missionary.  But, 
let  me  tell  you,  he  is  a  terrible  fellow,  and  has  already  used  very  ill 
a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who  went  to  him  at  my  suggestion 
to  offer  him  his  services  professionally,  believing  him  only  ignorant 
of  his  rights.  The  whole  thing  is  very  mysterious ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly comes  from  Piedmont,  and  strikingly  resembles  the  late  Mr. 
Evelyn." 

"By  George,  I'll  not  leave  Cornwall  until  I  see  him." 

"  Quite  right,  Mr.  Leonard ;  to  get  a  boat  you  have  only  to  cross 
the  bridge,  take  the  green  lane  straight  before  you  until  you  come 
to  the  Meadows— the  thatched  cotttage  I  told  you  of— so  that  you 
may  pay  Mrs.  Rowley  a  morning  visit,  if  you  fancy  it." 

Mrs.  Upjohn  sat  so  long,  after  her  friend's  departure,  meditat- 
ing on  all  the  subjects  she  bad  discussed  with  him,  among  others 
what  he  could  have  meant  by  dwelling,  as  he  did,  on  the  particular 
dangers  thatched  cottages  were  exposed  to,  that  the  clock  in  the 
yard   struck  ten  before  she  recollected  the  state  of  her   toilet  and 
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the  risk  she  ran  of  being  caught  by  some  of  her  guests,  not  even 
"  half  made  up."  What  would  become  of  her  if  Mr.  Bittern,  for 
instance,  should  be  perversely  matinal,  and  happen  to  be  lounging 
about  ?  She  might  as  well  be  seen  by  the  whole  party.  But  she 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  house  and  her  dressing-room  without  being 
observed  by  any  one  but  the  servants,  and  found  Spangles,  her  maid, 
In  a  prodigious  fidget,  not  knowing  what  had  become  of  her,  and 
wringing  her  hands  over  her  lady's  superb  ball-dress,  which  she 
found  not  only  fretted,  but  torn  in  several  places ;  and  she  was  still 
more  horrified  to  find  a  box-snail  nestled  in  the  skirts,  having 
evidently  travelled  all  lover  them,  by  the  evidence  of  the  slimy  trail 
he  left  behind  him.  La !  what  could  her  mistress  have  been  about 
to  get  her  things  into  such  a  pickle  ?  Except  among  philosophers 
there  is  no  such  speculative  mind  as  that  of  a  lady's-maid,  and  this 
was  not  the  first,  or  perhaps  not  the  twentieth  occasion  that  Mrs. 
Upjohn,  in  her  recent  career,  had  supplied  her  housekeeper's  room 
with  subjects  of  discussion  more  interesting  than  nice. 

The  snail  had  already  been  discussed  that  morning.  Spangles 
had  actually  produced  it  in  support  of  her  credibility,  which  had  made 
some  of  the  other  maids  scream,  and  all  of  them  declare  that  it  was  a 
great  shame  for  Spangles  to  bring  such  a  nasty  thing  to  a  breakfast- 
table. 

"  Throw  it  out  of  the  window  this  instant,"  said  the  housekeeper, 
authoritatively.  "  One  would  think  nobody  never  seed  a  snail  be- 
fore." 

"  Nobody  ever  seed  a  snail  before,"  replied  Spangles,  "  half-way 
up  the  skirts  of  a  dress  that  cost  twenty  pounds  if  it  cost  a  shilling. 
I  would  just  give  something  out  of  my  pocket  to  know  how  it  got 
there." 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Captain  Motley's  man,  who  was  the  wag  of 
the  circle.  "  He  just  galloped  up.  Did  you  never  hear  of  a  snail's 
gallop  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  the  missus  supped  on  the  grass,"  said  another  of  the 
party. 

"  No,  she  didn't,"  said  the  butler  ;  "  I  saw  her  with  my  own  eyes 
in  the  markey ;  I  didn't  see  her  eat,  to  be  sure,  but  I  helped  her  twice 
myself  to  sherry,  and  three  times  to  champagne." 

"  I'm  told  she  didn't  eat  three  mouthfuls  at  dinner  yesterday  either," 
Baid  Spangles. 

"  Where's  Miss  Eafiles  ?  "  said  the  housekeeper — "  she's  late  to- 
day." 

Miss  Raffles  was  maid  to  the  Lovibonds,  and  she  flounced  in  just 
as  her  name  was  mentioned,  twice  as  excited  as  Spangles,  for  she  had 
to  tell,  not  only  of  a  beautiful  flounced  French  muslin  ruined,  but  of 
the  loss  of  the  bracelet. 

"And  it  was  such  a  love!"  said  EafiBes;  "if  it  had  been  mine,  I 
should  just  break  my  heart." 

"  It's  sure  to  be  found  about  the  grounds,"  said  one  of  the  maids. 
"  It  never  will,"  said  RafBes ;    "  Miss  Lucy  is  cock-sure  it  was 
stolen." 

Raffles  then  made  them  all  die  laughing  with  her  account  of  the 
scene  in  the  bower,  and  the  green  sort  of  a  customer  who  had  his  sup- 
per there  almost  in  the  dark,  and  how  the  young  ladies  had  a  fancy  to 
join  him,  and  how  dearly  they  paid  for  their  lark. 

"  It  was  a  friend  of  the  family,  who  arrived  late,  and  had  not  time 
to  dress,"  said  the  butler.  "  I  heard  the  missus  tell  Jeames  to  take 
care  of  him." 

"  A  friend  of  the  family !  If  you  had  heard  Miss  Lucy's  account 
of  him,  and  his  little  eyes,  like  a  ferret's,  and  his  'pology  for  a  nose, 
and  such  lingo  as  no  gen'l'man  that  is  a  real  gen'l'man  ever  em- 
ploys— " 

"  He  might  be  a  friend  of  the  missus,  for  all  that,"  muttered  an- 
other of  the  domestics. 

''  Hush !  "  said  the  housekeeper,  tapping  the  table  with  her  spoon 
presidentially.  "  I  won't  allow  such  hobservations  to  be  made  in  my 
presence."  • 

To  which  the  butler  added  that  no  such  gentleman  as  Miss  Raffles 
described  had  slept  in  the  house. 

"  No  matter  for  that,"  said  Raffles,  aside  to  Mr.  Motley's  man  ;  "  I 
don't  think  my  ladies  will  stay  much  longer  under  the  roof,  if  they 
stay  a  day,  of  which  I  have  my  doubts." 

Raffles  was  right  in  her  conjecture ;  but  what  took  place  above- 
stairs,  and  the  results  of  Mr.  Leonard's  petty  larceny,  will  appear  here- 
after.    We  must  now  take  the  reader  with  us  to  the  Meadows. 
[to   be    continued.] 
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I  AM  very  much  embarrassed  by  your  request  that  I  should  tell  yoa 
something  more  about  my  Cousin  Harriet.  It  makes  me  fear  that 
I  have  said  too  much  already.  You  say  that  you  think  very  likely  it  will 
turn  out  that  the  greatest  woman  of  our  Era  was  the  one  who  went  about 
some  noble  business,  which  she  was  perfectly  qualified  to  do,  doing  it 
with  all  her  might,  quietly,  with  good-nature  and  constant  content;  I 
will  add  that  my  Cousin  Harriet  will  stand  high,  if  measured  by  your 
standard.  And  yet  her  content  is  the  only  thing  about  her  that  does 
not  satisfy  me.  I  will  hopestly  own  to  you  that  I  am  vexed  when  I 
see  her  so  satisfied  with  her  work.  She  might  occupy  a  field  so  much 
greater.  Tou  will  say  I  don't  mean  greater,  but  more  conspicuous.  I 
do  not  like  to  see  Harriet  working  so  underground  among  the  founda- 
tions, that  is  the  truth.  She  should  be  a  standard-bearer  somewhere. 
How  shall  I  begin  to  tell  you  about  her,  unless  I  write  her  history  ? 
don't  ask  me  to  do  that  please,  it  makes  me  shudder  to  think  what  if 
I  should  go  like  a  spy  into  that  pleasant  land  ! 

It  is  about  as  impossible  to  tell  you  how  I  happen  to  be  living  at 
my  uncle's,  where,  as  ymi  say,  I  seem  to  feel  myself  out  of  place.  Still 
I  can  at  least  try  to  answer  this  question,  especially  since  it  is  now  de- 
cided what  I  shall  do.  There  is  a  vacancy  in  that  school  I  spoke  of, 
and  Harriet  has  secured  it  for  me,  so  next  week  I  go  to  town  to — to 
fill  it — I  was  going  to  say.    Who  can  tell  ? 

A  year  ago,  Thanksgiving  Eve,  when  I  went  home  at  night,  tired 
and  cold,  for  I  had  been  on  duty  aU  day,  I  was  met  by  two  dogs, 
and  stove-heat — that  I  assure  you  was  all.  I  sat  down  with  Mac  and 
Hal,  and  reflected  on  the  fact  that,  about  this  time  probably,  other 
folks  were  getting  home  and  finding  welcome,  and  memory  with  a 
long  visage  turned  herself  toward  the  past,  and  showed  herself  good 
for  sighing,  until  a  deeper  sigh  than  she  had  given  escaped  from  Mac, 
who  stood  before  me  wagging  his  tail  to  attract  my  attention.  Some- 
body had  been  feasting  him  on  mutton,  I  remember,  till  he  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  sheep  (by  a  blind  person).  I  couldn't  resist  his 
entreaty — I  felt  as  lonely  as  he  did,  and  took  him  on  my  knee.  Then 
he  fell  into  a  reflective  mood,  and  sighed  again.  Hal,  the  waif,  who  was 
once  some  gentle  boy's  or  girl's  pet,  now  a  wanderer,  and  three-quar- 
ters of  his  time  my  guest,  lay  curled  up  on  the  lounge,  forgetful  of  his 
sorrows — so  I  was  left,  as  you  see,  sir,  to  my  meditations,  and,  though 
I  had  read  Mr.  Alger's  book  on  "  Solitude,"  I  was  not  in  the  least, 
helped  by  the  thought  that  the  misery  I  eijdured  had  had,  all  along-, 
since  the  creation,  plenty  of  company. 

I  said  to  myself  "  This  is  duU ;  "  but  no  sooner  fiu.'^  ^  ^^^"^  ^''  ^^'^ 
the  spirit  of  opposition,  which  makes  me  sometimes  seriov'^'y  q"«^*'°" 
how  am  I  ever  to  get  out  of  this  world  by  that  gate  which  seemis'  *°  Pf®" 
sent  to  folks  in  general  no  hinderance,  indeed  every  sort  of  facilitj  .  ™" 
stead,  retorted,  "It  might  be  duller."  "  How  ?  "  said  I,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  with  all  the  surprise  I  felt.  "  Wasn't  my  house  left  unta 
me  desolate  ? "  "  Why,"  repUed  the  Not-me,  "  The  room  might  be  oc- 
cupied say  by  two  or  three  who  were  by  a  great  multitude  too  many. 
People  who  would  say  by  their  looks,  if  not  by  their  words,  '  Yon 
have  come  too  soon,'  or  '  you  have  come  too  late,'  or  '  why  have  you 
come  at  all  ? '  " 

"  I  flatter  myself,"  I  returned,  "  that  I  should  know  too  much,  and 
be  too  keenly  sensitive  to  the  probability  of  such  a  reception,  to  run 
the  risk  of  incurring  it." 

"  Yes,  but  suppose  these  were  your  home-folks,  and  you  had  all 
the  shows  of  a  home  about  you,  only  with  this  additional  and  worst 
kind  of  a  make-believe  human  element  added  to  it  ?  " 

I  acknowledged  that  that  might  be  a  worsening  of  things,  still  I 
was  not  disposed  to  deny  that  it  was  dull  because  of  this  presentation 
of  a  possibility  which  was  so  evidently  impossible. 

The  other  side  thereupon  suggested  that,  though,  as  I  returned 
home,  I  might  not  come  where  I  wasn't  wanted  exactly,  I  might  find 
there  people  /didn't  want  to  see. 

My  mind  could  grasp  that  idea  also ;  that  would  be  worse,  and  I 
was  so  impressed  by  the  thought  that  I  looked  at  Mac  (we  named  our 
brindle  after  the  general,  when  we  had  fought  our  last  battle  under  his 
command,  and  could  no  longer  testify  our  regard  for  him,  and  our  re- 
spect that  he  had  found  himself  incapable  of  despatching  at  the  same 
time  foes  in  battle  array  in  front  of  him,  and  politicians  in  the  rear), 
almost  doubting  whether  his  demonstration  on  my  return  had  been 
afiectionate,  or  the  reverse. 
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"  Or  else,"  continued  Not-me,  "  you  might  have  come  back  to 
look  with  a  heart  full  of  anguish,  which  must  never  betray  itself  by 
Toice,  look,  or  act,  on  some  wreck  of  fortune,  fate,  or  society,  time,  or 
disease,  or — "  I  could  not  permit  this  to  go  on.  Could  you  ?  I  started 
up  exclaiming :  "  Must  a  person  in  purgatory,  in  sight  of  Paradise,  be 
reminded  of  his  good  fortune  on  having  escaped  condemnation  to  the 
lower  regions  ?  And,  besides,  could  I  be  in  the  condition  I  am  with- 
out having  passed  through  some  experience  similar  to  what  you  have 
hinted  at  in  your  last  remark  ?  Did  ever  a  woman  at  my  time  of  life 
come  home  to  a  lonely  liouse  to  be  welcomed  by  two  dogs  and  noth- 
ing besides,  without  having  passed  through  enough  to  turn  her  hair 
gray  ?     Unless  it  was  proof  against  turning  ?  " 

"  There's  no  cause  for  this  heat,"  said  the  other  side.  "  There's  less 
sense  in  it  than  there  is  in  the  waste  of  that  stove-heat.  I  mean 
there's  no  more  occasion  for  it.  Enough  coal  tlicre,  as  you  must  see,  to 
warm  a  room  full  of  persons,  and  here  you  are,  only  one.  You  have 
lived  long  enough  to  have  had  losses  and  to  have  passed  through  sad 
experiences,  so  you  lime  lost,  and  have  experienced  sadly,  of  course. 
But,  on  the  whole  now,  would  you  prefer  to  see  somebody  opposite  you 
there  instead  of  an  empty  chair,  somebody  who  might  be  a  nobody,  and 
a  nobody  whom  you  iu  your  inmost  sou!  would  recognize  as  such,  no 
matter  how  cleverly  you  concealed  tliat  you  did  ?  " 

"  Tliere  might  be  a  somebody  sitting  there,"  I  said.  "  It  doesn't 
follow  that  if  there  were  anybody  the  body  need  be  a  nobody." 

"  But  then  it's  natural,"  said  the  Not-me,  "  that  the  somcbodys  and 
the  nobodys  should  affiliate ;  if  every  thing  were  positive,  no  negative 
anywhere,  what  a  horrible  exhibition  of  solidarity  !  " 

"True,"  I  said,  and  I  couldn't  help  acknowledging  to  myself  any- 
body isn't  to  bo  wished  for  if  anybody  must  turn  out  nobody  ;  but,  as 
I  thought  that,  my  mind  seemed  to  give  a  spring,  and  I  caught  at  the 
tJiought  that  probably  I  was  myself  a  nobody,  so  there  was  the  chance 
that  the  other  might  be  a  somebody. 

The  other  side  seemed  to  discern  the  thought  instantly.  "  You 
might  be  the  nobody  to  a  somebody,"  it  said,  "  and  you  even  seem  to 
suppose  that  would  be  pleasant,  but  consider  that  you  caiiH  go  further 
than  you  can.  Nobody  ever  did,  or  ever  will.  You  can't  be  more 
than  you  are,  and  yet  that  somebody  that  you  sigh  for,  in  place  of  un- 
refiuing,  unexacting,  unexpecting,  peaceful  nobody,  might  expect  of 
you  what  would  require  you  to  pass  beyond  your  limits." 

I  blushed,  and  said  no  more  about  my  wish,  and,  for  some  time 
after  I  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  it,  I  was  not  conscious  of  another 
idea. 

All  at  once  I  was  sta'tigj^y  a  thought  that  seemed  to  come  tome 
as  suddenly  as  the  'Peking  of  the  telegraph  signal  when  it  warns  of 
some  messa^»-_,  .^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  of  ^  branch.  "  Go  to  your  Uncle 
Harry'^s,"  '^j^^  ^^-^^^^  said.  "  He  is  a  rich  man,  and  will  put  you  in  the 
-iway  r ^^  finijing  gome  more  profitable  and  pleasing  employment  than 
^ou  now  have — get  rid  of  this  place — pack  up  to-night,  and  start  iu 
the  morning  with  your  Mac  and  Hal,  too,  if  you  can't  get  rid  of  him, 
and  tell  your  mother's  brother  you  have  come  to  him  for  a  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner  and  advice." 

Nothing  could  have  surprised  me  more  than  counsel  like  that. 
You  cannot  guess  how  it  surprised  me,  for  you  do  not  know  my  uncle, 
or  the  way  I  had  up  to  that  time  been  accustomed  to  think  of  him. 
Ask  him  for  a  Thanksgiving  dinner — and  for  advice  ! 

Whetlier  I  fell  asleep  after  that  I  don't  know,  but  suddenly  I 
looked  up  and  saw  somebody  indeed  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stove,  which  now  looked  none  too  cheery,  since  there  was  a  person 
besides  myself  to  see  the  glow. 

I  was  so  bewildered  by  what  I  saw  that  I  spoke,  without  feigning 
indifference,  in  a  manner  which  must  have  indicated  admirably  that 
state  of  mind.     "  How  did  you  get  here  ?  "   I  asked.     She  answered  in 
a  similar  mood  :  "  By  the  6. .50  train." 
"  How  late  is  it  now  ?  "   said  I. 

"  Half-past  seven.     Don't  let  mo  disturb  your  nap  ! "  she  contin- 
ued.    "  I  have  something  here  I  can  occupy  myself  with. 
"  What  ?  "  I  looked  around  surprised  to  discover. 
"  Oh,  tliis  delicious  heavenly  quiet."     I  had  been  thinking  it  quite 
"  too  still."    As  she  spoke  Cousin  Harriet  looked  at  me  and  laughed  as 
loud  and  merry  a  laugh  as  ever  came  from  any  girl  in  this  world. 
"  Oh,"  said  I,  "  you  are  really  you.     Then  you  will  stay  awhile." 
"  They  will  wait  dinner  for  us,  you  know,"  said  she.     "  There'll  be 
no  Thanksgiving  till  the  Fourth  of  July  unless  you  go  back  with  me 
befcre  that  time.    Make  up  your  mind." 
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It  would  have  been  hard  to  resist  Harriet.  I  didn't  try.  I  came 
home  with  her.  Since  then  my  house  has  been  rented,  and  my  main 
thought  for  several  weeks  after  th_at  event  was.  How  shall  I  get  down 
from  this  delectable  mountain  ?  Uncle  Harry  was  as  deaf  to  all  my 
suggestions  as  he  is  to  these  questions  I  spoke  to  you  about.  But 
Harriet  has  helped  me  to  myself,  and  my  rights,  whiftever  they  are. 
And  whatsoever  solitude  I  encounter  henceforth  it  will  be  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  from  that  which  she  brought  me  out  of.  And  this,  shall  I 
say,  "  reminds  me. of  a  little  story?  " 

I  went  the  other  day  to  see  the  statue  unveiled  which-  has  lately 
been  erected  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  Abraham,  you  remember — Uncle  Abe, 
the  rail-splitter.  What  a  state  of  solitude  must  that  man  have  found 
himself  in  many  a  time  while  his  auditors  were  laughing  at  the  jokes 
with  which  he  ornamented  his  talk.  I  can't  begin  to  say  what  I  think 
about  him,  his  heart  must  have  ached  with  the  echo  of  that  laughter. 
In  the  empty  place  where  his  hope  used  to  be,  how  the  echo  must 
have  sounded.  Conscious  in  his  own  way  of  his  own  boundaries, 
how  he  must  have  scanned  the  human  horizons  for  a  star  in  the  east, 
or  the  west — for  the  rising  somewhere  of  a  man  as  honest  as  he  knew 
himself  to  be,  and  more  capable  to  help  the  nation. 

The  deportment  of  the  people  on  the  occasion  of  that  statue's  un- 
veiling is  what  I  would  like  to  have  explained.  They  say  that  we  have 
no  real  enthusiasm,  as  a  people.  Do  you  believe  it  ?  Would  this  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that,  when  the  veil  was  withdrawn  from  that 
bronzed  image,  there  was  a  burst  of  applause  as  strong  and  as  instan- 
taneous as  if  it  would  rival  the  national  salute  in  continuousness,  and 
then  a  suspense  of  sound,  a  lalling  off  so  sudden  as  almost  to  shock 
one? 

Was  it  the  fact  that  the  mass  of  people  had  come  there  to  see  a  sight 
not  thinking  what  was  promised,  the  image  set  on  high  of  a  man  who 
was  probably  never  at  any  period  of  his  life  remarkable  for  beauty,  and 
certainly  never  after  the  day  when  he  bowed  his  shoulders  to  bear  the 
burden  of  this  nation,  and  seeing  there  that  ungainly  figure  pointing 
with  the  finger  of  his  right  hand  to  the  sheet  of  bronze  held  in  his 
left,  in  what  the  artist  had,  certainly  by  no  inlmtimi,  represented  as  a 
vain-glorious  mood,  expressive  of  vulgar  elation,  a  vulgar  sense  of 
victory,  they  felt  suddenly  repressed,  chilled  into  silence  ?  Could  art, 
more  skilful  in  expressing  what  must  have  been  the  design  of  the 
artist,  have  sustained  the  people  in  their  shouting  till  they  accom- 
pUshed  a  veritable  hosanna?  "Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  Or,  did  the  weight  of  grievous  recollection  crush  down 
the  impulse  to  applaud  ? 

I  would  like  to  have  the  doubt  settled,  and  it  would  please  me  if  it 
could  be  settled  in  conformity  with  the  latter  theory.  Rather  so  than 
think  that  a  concourse  of  citizens,  who  went  with  Lincoln  through  the 
war,  had  assembled  to  witness  the  unveiling  of  his  statue,  not  knowing 
what  they  went  out  to  see ;  or  that,  as  a  people,  we  are,  in  spite  of 
the  years  which  would  seem  to  give  a  different  testimony,  destitute  of 
enthusiasm.  Can  you  decide  this  question  for  me,  since  you  decline 
to  talk  about  the  one  I  asked  in  my  first  letter  ? 

Respectfully,  Mart  Ann. 


JOHN   STUART  MILL.* 

FEW  men  have  had  a  larger — though  it  has  been  an  almost  unob- 
trusive—influence upon  English  thought,  during  the  past  quartet 
of  a  century,  than  the  distinguished  man  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  Happily  his  lot  has  been  cast  in  an  era  of  Eng- 
lish politics  when  the  philosophical  tone  of  his  mind,  and  the  bold  inde- 
pendence of  his  opinions,  have  had  a  comparatively  fair  field.  Mo- 
mentous changes  have  been  wrought  in  English  feeling,  with  a  rapid 
succession  wliich,  considering  the  supposed  timid  conservatism  of  the 
English  character,  it  would  have  been  rash,  not  long  ago,  to  have  pre- 
dicted. How  many  beloved  traditions-have  fallen  before  the  inquiring 
and  aggressive  spirit  of  the  modern  English  radical  I  Eleptoral 
monopolies  have  been  demolished— the  sacred  right  of  the  aristocracy 
to  control  the  choice  of  members  of  Parliament  has  been  cut  short 
by  Tory  hands.  A  statesman,  who  entered  tlie  political  arena  as  the 
champion  and  hope  of  that  Oxford  which  has  hardly  yet  awakened 
from  medifeval  dreams,  has  laid  violent  hands  upon  a  Church  Estab- 


*  Some  of  the  facts  in  this  article  were  supplied  to  the  writer  by  Mr 
MiU. 
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)isliment,  and  is,  at  this  moment,  contemplating  an  attack  upon  the 
landlord  oligarchy  of  Ireland.  Trades'-unions  are  everywhere  com- 
pelling the  employer  to  do  justice  to  the  employed,  and  are  asserting 
the  right  of  the  lower  classes  to  be  treated  like  men  and  citizens, 
rather  than  like  vassals  and  "  mud-siUs."  Ten  years  ago,  the  English- 
man who  breathed  a  doubt  of  the  utility  or  necessity  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  like  the  American  who  refused  to  worship  the  Constitution 
of  our  fathers.  Now,  the  great  liberal  journals  of  London  openly 
threaten  the  Peers  with  a  radical  reform  of  their  body,  tell  them  in  no 
gentle  terms  that  they  are  a  mere  court  of  registration,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  threaten  them,  in  case  they  fail  to  vote  against  what  they 
consider  their  own  interests,  and  what  they  protest  to  be  their  con- 
scientious convictions,  with  utter  extinction.  The  attack  upon  the 
Church  of  England,  begun  years  ago  by  the  Liberation  Society  and 
Edward  Jliall  in  the  Nonconformist,  has  gathered  lately  a  momentum 
which  probably,  before  many  years,  will  become  too  formidable  to  be 
resisted.  On  social  as  well  as  political  and  theological  questions,  the 
England  of  the  day  is  active  and  frondeur,  whereas  the  old  England 
was  torpid  and  indolently  content.  Bishop,  lord,  and  capitalist,  trem- 
ble— not,  possibly,  without  reason.  Neither  lawn  sleeves,  nor  ivied 
castles,  nor  great  gold  power,  can,  as  it  seems,  much  longer  cover  mul- 
titudes of  political  and  social  sing. 

In  this  work  of  unsettling  old  foundations,  John  Stuart  Mill  has 
had  no  slight  share.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  men,  under  the  mid- 
dle age,  that  the  doctrines  which  he  propounded  with  a  calm  and 
courageous  reasoning,  which  had  its  reward  in  results,  were  regarded 
with  holy  horror,  not  by  Tories  only,  but  by  Whigs,  Liberals,  men 
who  now  sit  high  in  a  household  ministry.  He  was  against  State  Es- 
tablishments ;  Gladstone,  the.  great  Liberal  leader,  was  still  the  hot 
champion  of  the  State  Church.  He  announced  his  trust  in  the  masses, 
and  advocated  the  broadest  basis  of  suffrage  ;  while  even  Bright  was 
content  with  the  lukewarm  Reform  Bill  of  the  Russell  ministry,  in 
1866.  He  worked  long  in  the  shadow  of  public  distrust ;  the  days 
when  Palmerston  called  himself  liberal,  and  ruled  England  on  the 
most  approved  antique  Tory  principle  of  stifling  reform  and  putting 
uncomfortable  issues  asleep,  were  not  days  of  prosperity,  or  even  of 
promise,  to  the  earnest  advocate  of  progress. 

JoBN  Stuart  Mill  was  born  in  London,  May  20,  1806,  and  is  now, 
therefore,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  Instead  of  attending  one  of  the 
great  endowed  schools,  .and  graduating  "  with  honors  "  at  Cambridge 
or  Oxford,  he  studied,  from  his  earliest  childhood  till  he  entered  upon 
the  business  of  life,  at  home.  But  his  preceptor  was  one  of  no  or- 
dinary qualifications,  one  affectionately  zealous  to  imbue  him  with 
choice  erudition  and  high  principles.  His  father,  James  Mill,  was 
long  an  employe  in  the  Indian  administrative  service,  holding  for  many 
years  the  position  of  Examiner  of  Indian  Correspondence  at  the  East- 
India  House.  James  Mill  is  far  better  known,  however,  as  the  author 
of  the  "  History  of  British  India,"  and  as  a  metaphysician  of  great 
acumen,  having  written  a  standard  and  still  much-studied  work  on  the 
"  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind."  It  was  he  who  educated  his  son, 
bestowing  upon  him  every  care,  and  training  him  to  follow  oiit  the 
path  of  philosophical  inquiry  which  he  himself,  with  what  leisure  he 
had,  delighted  to  pursue.  Mill  the  elder  possessed  sufiScient  considera- 
tion to  procure  for  his  son,  when  he  had  arrived  at  hig  seventeenth  year, 
an  appointment  in  the  East-India  House,  the  office  where  he  himself 
was  employed;  and,  from  1823  to  1858,  John  Stuart  Mill  continued  in 
this  service.  Like  Lamb  and  Hawthorne,  Mill  was  an  "office-holder," 
■who  thus  won  a  competence,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  leisure  which  his  not  onerous  avocation  gave  him,  to  cultivate 
the  rare  resources  of  his  mind,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  that  posi- 
tion, as  a  great  political  and  moral  teacher,  which  he  has  since  as- 
sumed. 

That,  meanwhile,  he  did  not  neglect  the  immediate  duties  of  his 
official  position,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  steadily  progi'essed  from 
a  subordinate  clerkship,  till,  in  1856,  we  find  him  appointed  chief  of 
the  principal  office  of  correspondence  between  the  home  government 
and  the  local  administration  in  India,  a  post  which  had  been  held  by 
his  father.  The  administration  of  the  British  Indies,  as  many  readers 
doubtless  recollect,  was,  in  1858,  taken  from  the  oligarchical  company 
which  had  so  long  controlled  it,  and  was  assumed  by  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment. This  brought  about  a  complete  change  in  the  India  office  ; 
Mr.  Mill  retired  from  his  place,  and  declined  a  flattering  offer,  from 
Lord  Stanley,  of  a  seat  in  the  East-Indian  Council.  Thenceforth  he 
gave  himself  up  wholly  to  tfiose  intellectual  pursuits  which  had  al- 


ready made  him  more  famous  than  his  father  had  been,  and  only  re- 
turned to  public  life,  with  manifest  reluctance,  when  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1865  took  place,  and  the  advanced  Liberals  insisted  on  securing 
his  services  in  Parliament. 

He  began  the  long  series  of  intellectual  productions  which,  rang- 
ing over  a  variety  of  subjects,  are  now  standard  works  in  every  well- 
chosen  library,  in  1843,  when  he  published  his  "  System  of  Logic," 
being  then  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  This  was  the  result 
of  some  years'  attentive  study,  and  those  who  have  read  the  "  Logic" 
itself  will  recognize  the  exhaustiveness  of  his  research  into  the  works 
of  all  previous  philosophical  logicians.  As  a  political  economist, 
which  is  one  of  his  best  titles  to  fame,  he  began,  about  this  time,  to 
contribute  some  bold  and  thoughtful  essays  to  the  Edinburgh  and 
Westminster  Reviews.  It  was  during  the  time  when  the  agitation  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  approaching  its  height ;  the  second 
great  battle  waged  within  the  century  by  earnest  reformers  against 
the  dull  superstitions  and  cruel  monopolies  of  that  party  which, 
whether  you  call  it  Tory,  Conservative,  Church  and  State,  Landed  In 
terest.  Agricultural,  or  Country  party,  has  ever  resisted  every  effort  to 
emancipate  England  from  its  feudal  traditions.  Mill  was  no  politician, 
no  public  declaimer  ;  in  the  calmer  regions  of  philosophical  disquisi- 
tion, he  was  employing  his  powers  to  attain  the  same  end  which  Cob- 
den,  Bright,  and  Milner  Gibson,  were  advocating  from  platforms  and  in 
mass-meetings.  It  was  the  task  of  these  reformers  to  break  down  the 
monopoly  of  the  agricultural  classes,  which  protected  the  farmer  by 
starving  the  operative.  The  victory  was  won  sooner  than  they  could 
have  anticipated ;  and  one  more  bulwark  of  the  landed  feudalism  of 
England  broke  down  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  "  deserted  his  party  to 
save  his  country." 

In  1844,  some  of  his  essays  were  collected  in  a  book  entitled  "Es- 
says on  Unsettled  Questions  of  Political  Economy."  For  some  time 
he  was  joint  proprietor,  and  afterward  became  sole  proprietor,  of  the 
London  and  Westminster  Reviews.  The  great  question  of  the  Corn 
Laws  settled.  Mill  seems  to  have  given  a  wider  range  to  his  contem- 
plations, and  to  have  acquired  a  taste  for  political  discussion.  His 
noble  "  Essay  on  Liberty  "  need  hardly  be  cited  to  intelligent  Ameri- 
can readers,  to  prove  how  broad  and  liberal  is  his  mind,  how  very  in- 
dependent of  that  peculiarly  English  trait,  caution  and  political 
timidity  There  is  no  living  Englishman  more  free  from  that  distrust 
of  perfect  political  liberty  which  seems  to  be  a  rooted  feeling,  natural 
to  the  English  soil.  Americans  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  Mill's 
ideas  of  liberty,  in  many  respects,  coincide  more  nearly  with  American, 
than  with  traditionary  English  doctrines.  We  find  him  hampered  by 
no  unreasoning  reverence  for  the  ancient,  no  clinging  to  landmarks 
which  are  old  and  worn  out ;  he  approaches  his  grand  subject  from  a 
region  raised  above  the  ties  of  country  and  the  passions  of  current 
politics.  Eollowing  the  work  on  Liberty,  which  was  probably  the  first 
which  drew  to  hira  the  attention  and  veneration  of  the  American  pub- 
lic, were  issued :  "  Dissertations  and  Discussions,  Political,  etc. ; " 
then  "Thoughts  on  Parliamentary  Reform,"  published  in  1859. 

Parliamentary  reform  was  just  then  becoming  once  more  a  subject 
of  pressing  importance.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  had  been,  con- 
sidering that  it  was  the  work  of  aristocratic  Whigs,  like  Earl  Grey, 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  Mr.  Stanley,  surprisingly  broad  and  generous. 
But,  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  England  had  grown, 
quietly,  but  now  very  evidently ;  and,  thanks  to  the  persistent  agita- 
tion of  radicals  as  personally  popular  as  Cobden,  and  as  oratorically 
vigorous  as  Bright,  a  strong  body  of  reformers  were  now  urging  a 
further  modification  of  the  imperial  franchise.  At  the  time  of  the 
appearance  of  Mill's  book  on  P.arhamentary  Reform,  the  subject  was 
causing  a  vigorous  antagonism :  first,  between  the  two  great  nation?^  . 
parties;  and,  secondly,  between  the  divisions  of  the  Liberal  r^^^^ff- 
itself.  In  1858,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who,  as  Mr.  Stanley,  had  i'^nt  his 
fiery  oratorical  powers  to  the  advocacy  of  the  Grey  reform  assumed 
power,  and,  now  a  Tory,  found  himself  forced  once  more  to  deal  with 
the  subject  of  suffrage.  His  faithful  lieutenant  in  the  ±fouse  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Disraeli,  accordingly  presented  to  that  body  a  measure  of 
reform,  which,  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  dallied  with  its  sub- 
ject, and  afforded  no  basis  for  its  settlement  satisfactory  even  to  tho 
mild  liberahsm  of  Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  March  1869 
this  meagre  measure  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  the  House  and 
a  few  months  after  Derby  and  Disraeli  were  relegated  to  the  cold  shade 
of  the  opposition  benches.  The  succeeding  six  years  were  a  dreary 
period  to  earnest  and  honest  reformers. 
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Notwithstanding  the  great  force  of  Mill's  reasoning  in  the  series 
of  essays  just  mentioned,  and  the  indignant  activity  of  his  active  al- 
lies before  the  public  eye,  the  subject  of  a  large  enfranchisement  was 
for  the  while  smothered  by  the  insincerity  and  craft  of  a  joking  and 
sneering  prime  minister.      Lord  Palmerston  was  a  sore  incubus  upon 
Liberal  aspirations ;  neither  Russell  nor  Gladstone  had  the  courage  to 
revolt  from  his  stand-still  poUcy,  and  Bright  had  not  then  sufficient 
power  to  lead  a  Liberal  insurrection.     In  1866,  the  term  of  Parhament 
expired.     At  the  general  election,  the  Liberals  went  to  the  country 
with  a  name.     Palmerston  was  the  rallying-cry ;  it  was  resistless,  for 
the  Tories  lilced  him  as  a  true,  practical  Tory,  and  the  real  Liberals  could 
not  help    themselves.      Now,  however,  there  was  evidence  that  the 
spirit  of  reform  was  reviving ;  and,  perhaps,  the  most  notable  event 
in  this  general   elec- 
tion of  1865,  was  the 
candidature  of  John 
Stuart    Mill   for    the 
wealthy,   aristocratic 
constituency  of  West- 
minster.     The    heat 
of    the    canvass    re- 
minded ancient  poli- 
ticians   of     that     in 
which  Charles  James 
Fox     contested     the 
same   district    under 
the    zealous    patron- 
age of  the  beautiful 
Georgiana,     Duchess 
of  Devonshire;    and 
it    resembled    it     in 
this   particular,   that 
the     ladies    heartily 
espoused    the   cause 
of  the  Liberal  philos- 
opher.     It    was    re- 
markable   that    Mill 
stood  in  this  canvass 
as    the  ally   of   the 
proud       family      of 
Grosvenor,        whose 
head,  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster,    owned 
whole  squares  in  that 
city,  and  could    con- 
trol, to   a  large  de- 
gree, its  voters.     He 
was  returned,  having, 
as  his  colleague.  Cap- 
tain    Grosvenor,     a 
younger  son   of  the 
marquis.      Mill    thus 
entered      Parliament 
for  the  first  time,  in 
the  sixtieth  year  of 
■his  age.     Happily  for 
the  cause  of  progress, 
the      aged      premier 
■died   soon    after   the 

■election  of  that  which  was  emphatically  called  the  Palmerston  Par- 
Jiament ;  and  Earl  Russell  began  his  second  term  of  office  as  First 
jlii^ister  of  the  Crown,  with  a  strong  Cabinet,  in  which  were  num- 
bered Gladstone,  Clarendon,  and  Gibson,  and  a  majority  of  between 
sixty  ant?  seventy  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  new  Parlia- 
ment was  .Palmerstonian,  though  Palmerston  was  dead.  Earl  Rus- 
sell attempted  to  fulfil  his  long-standing  pledge  of  electoral  reform, 
and  brought  forward  a  bill  which  Gladstone  thought  moderate,  and 
which  Mill  and  Bright  probably  mentally  characterized  as  timid. 
Still,  it  -n'as  a  reform  in  earnest,  and  so  Palraerstonianism,  which  be- 
lieved not  in  earnestness  of  this  sort,  revolted.  Mill  supported  the 
Russell  bill,  heartily  regarding  it,  not  as  a  final  settlement,  but  as  an 
instalment.  For  the  first  time  he  delivered  an  elaborate  speech  upon 
this  measure ;  and,  although  as  an  orator,  standing  before  the  House, 
he  undoubtedly  failed,  there  was  a  solidity  and  keen  logic,  a  well- 
digested    substance,    and    a   thorough    knowledge  of    the  question, 


JOHN    STUART    MILL, 


which  won  for  the  printed    speech  a  wide  attention   and   high   re- 
spect. 

Mr.  Mill's  manner  was  timid,  hesitating,  embarrassed;  his  voice 
was  weak  and  thick  ;  he  stumbled  in  his  sentences,  and  his  efforts  to 
make  himself  heard  and  comprehended  were  painful.  Perhaps  much 
of  his  embarrassment  in  the  delivery  of  his  first  elaborate  discourse, 
was  due  to  his  consciousness  gf  the  large  expectations  with  which  the 
whole  nation  regarded  his  entrance  into  Parliament,  and  of  the  curi- 
osity of  the  House  to  see  one  "  upon  his  legs"  who  had  had  so  large  a 
share  in  the  philosophical  revival,  and  the  hastening  of  the  crisis  of 
reform,  while  hid  in  the  seclusion  of  his  study. 

Notwithstanding  that  his  speech  was  a  failure  as  a  forensic  display, 
he  persevered,  and  tqok  an  active  part  in  debating  many  of  the  larger  ' 

questions  which  came 
before  the  House. 
He  seemed  to  grow 
more  familiar  with 
the  arena  as  time 
went  on,  and  became 
more  at  ease  when 
addressing  the  House. 
But  it  was  clear  that 
oratory  was  not  one 
of  his  talents ;  and  it 
was  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  a  man  who 
had  reached  three- 
score years  could 
teach  himself  an  art 
which  practice  in 
youth  can  alone  make 
proficient.  Outside 
the  domain  of  Par- 
liamentary eloquence, 
however,  Mill  was 
certainly  a  power  in 
the  Liberal  party. 
He  at  once  took  a 
high  position  as  a 
leader  in  ideas,  an 
adviser  in  doubtful 
cases ;  and  there  is 
ample  evidence  that 
his  counsel  largely 
influenced  the  chiefs 
of  the  party-policy. 
He  never  could  him- 
self have  become  a 
party-chief  He  pos- 
sessed that  lofty  in- 
dependence and  pu- 
rity of  character 
which  at  once  for- 
bade silence  when  he 
differed  from  his  al- 
lies, and  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to 
engage  in  political 
stratagems  and  ma- 
noeuvres. He  was  quite  wanting  in  tact  and  political  prudence; 
these  deficiencies  became  glaringly  apparent  when,  in  the  election 
of  1868,  he  wrote  letters,  opposing  Bouverie  at  Kilmarnock,  and 
supporting  Bradlaugh  at  Nottingham,  which,  if  they  had  any 
effect,  created  a  division  in  Liberal  ranks.  On  at  least  two  questions 
he  found  himself  ii.i  uncompromising  antagonism  with  Bright  and 
the  rest  of  the  radical  Liberals.  With  that  optimist  confidence  in 
converting  humanity  to  right  which  displays  itself  so  often  in  his 
works,  and  a  caution  which  is  not,  on  the  other  hand,  usual  with  him, 
he  disapproved  of  the  ballot,  believing  that  by  other  means  the  con- 
stituencies might  be  brought  to  electoral  purity.  The  ballot  has  be- 
come, with  the  advanced  party,  a  cardinal  point  of  creed ;  yet  Mill 
has  put  himself  squarely  and  frankly  in  opposition  to  it.  The  ballot, 
he  urged,  would  be  a  facility  for  decej)tion ;  he  even  argued  that  it 
had  the  character  of  a  deed  done  in  the  dark,  and  was  therefore  alien 
to  the  English  traits  of  openness  and  "  fair  play."     On  this,  as  well  as 
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on  one  other  point,  he  has  been  an  unintentional  ally  of  that  party  to 
which  he  himself  has  given  the  perpetual  nickname  of  "  stupid."  The 
other  point  is  the  representation  of  minorities.  In  the  nicety  of  his 
philosophical  deductions,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  perfection  of  self-government  by  a  people  was  to  be  had 
by  so  arranging  the  constituencies  and  the  mode  of  voting,  that  the 
minority  party  should  have  a  voice  in  Parliament  nearly  proportionate 
to  their  numbers  in  the  country.  Strong  in  this  belief,  he  supported 
the  minority  clause  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Reform  Bill,  Bright  and  the  rad- 
icals meanwhile  protesting  vehemently  against  it.  Mill's  theological 
liberalism  of  course  led  him  to  warmly  support  Mr.  Gladstone's  Suspen- 
sory Bill  in  1868,  a  measure  foreshadowing  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church.  The  dissolution  of  Parliament  followed,  and,  in  the 
general  election  of  the  fall  of  1868,  Mill  was  once  more,  in  conjunction 
with  Captain  Grosvenor,  a  Liberal  candidate  for  election  in  the  con- 
stituency of  Westminster.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  a  wealthy  merchant,  was 
the  Tory  candidate,  and  a  combination  of  causes  and  circumstances 
brought  about  an  event  deeply  deplored  by  Liberals  everywhere — the 
defeat  of  Mill.  The  wealth  of  his  Tory  opponent  was  lavishly  spent  to 
secure  the  election.  The  whole  strength  of  the  lordly  house  of  West- 
minster was  bent  on  insuring  Captain  Grosvenor's  return ;  Mill's  own 
imprudent  declarations  against  the  ballot  and  for  minority  represen- 
tation, and  equally  rash  Bouverie  and  Bra'dlaugh  letters,  were  good  rea- 
sons why  he  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll. 

Smce  that  election.  Mill  has  resumed  his  literary  labors,  the  latest 
result  of  which,  his  "  Subjection  of  Women,"  has  already  been  fully  no- 
ticed in  Appletons'  Journal,  and  its  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  present  un- 
natural position  of  women,  and  the  necessity  of  emancipating  them  from 
the  servitude  of  ancient  traditions,  thoroughly  discussed.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  many  more  years  of  vigorous  intellectual  labor  will  be 
spared  him,  and  that  from  his  beautiful  retreat  at  the  old  Papal  capital 
of  Avignon  we  may  receive  many  more  expositions  of  philosophy,  mor- 
als, and  politics.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Mill  has  pub- 
lished "  Auguste  Comte  and  Positivism,"  "  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,"  "  Considerations  on  Representative  Government,"  and  an 
"  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy." 

In  personal  appearance,  Mill  is  sUght  in  form,  of  medium  height, 
rather  stooping,  with  a  broad,  capacious  brow,  and  very  bald  head, 
small  gray  eyes,  a  long,  bold  nose,  thin  lips,  and  a  thoughtful,  contem- 
plative expression  of  face.  Amiable  and  polished  in  manner,  modest 
and  unassuming,  he  is  rather  bland  than  genial,  but  gives  evidence,  on 
a  nearer  acquaintance,  of  a  broad,  cordial  sympathy  with  his  race.  His 
ardent  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  our  Union  need  not  be  referred  to  ;  he 
was  its  sure  and  earnest  friend  from  first  to  last.  He  married,  in  1851, 
Harriet,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hardy,  Esq.,  of  Huddersfield,  and  widow 
of  John  Taylor,  Esq.,  a  London  merchant.  The  assistance  which  Mill 
received  from  his  wife  in  the  course  of  his  intellectual  labors,  is  well 
known ;  and  it  is  thought  that  the  excellence  of  her  character,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  her  mind,  inclined  him  to  favor  the  cause  of  woman's 
rights.  She  died  at  Avignon  in  1858,  and  it  is  there,  since  that  event, 
that  he  loves  to  reside,  near  the.  grave  of  her  who  was  in  hfe  his  best 
and  dearest  friend  and  counsellor. 


THE   LUMBERMEN   OF  MAINE. 

ONE  of  our  earliest  acquisitions  in  geographical  knowledge  con- 
sisted in  the  assertion  that  "  lumber  was  the  principal  natural 
production  of  the  State  of  Maine."  As  we  grew  older,  we  gradually 
comprehended  the  importance  of  this  great  forest  wealth,  that  covers 
the  rude  and  broken  lands  which  stretch  along  from  the  head-waters 
•of  the  Saco  to  the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  St.  John.  To  appropri- 
ate the  wealth  of  this  vast  wilderness  has  never  been  a  task  for 
men  of  ordinary  strength  and  endurance;  on  the  contrary,  it  requires 
a  clear  head  and  a  strong  arm,  that  can  only  be  brought  together  in 
perfection,  through  the  discipline  of  the  severest  toil,  and  superior 
mental  training.  It  is  therefore  that  the  lumbermen  of  Maine,  when 
they  become  emigrants  to  the  new  States,  are  distinguished  for  their 
superior  size  and  courageous  bearing.  In  the  "  Mexican  war,"  it  was 
a  company  of  Maine  "lumbermen"  who  surpassed,  in  fine  physical  ap- 
pearance, the  picked  men  of  famous  grenadier  guards  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  they  are  distinguishable  now,  in  Cahfornia  or  Texas,  for  their 
Herculean  proportions. 

These  men,  in  their  native  State,  begin  their  formidable  work 
before  the  winter  fairly  sets  in.     Large  numbers  often  join  together, 


and,  leaving  the  settlements,  cheerfully  penetrate  into  the  depths  of 
the  pine  forests.  They  are  provided  with  all  the  material  for  forming 
a  permanent  settlement,  including  two  or  more  teams  of  splendid  oxen. 
At  the  very  commencement  of  the  march,  they  meet  with  formidable 
obstacles  of  fallen  trees  in  their  pathway,  or  morasses  and  swamps 
that  have  to  be  overcome  by  causeways.  The  designated  spot  is  finally 
reached,  and  the  encampment  is  established.  The  snow  now  covers 
the  earth,  and  threatening  clouds  continually  obscure  the  weakened  rays 
of  the  winter's  sun.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  "  lumbermen," 
from  morn  until  night,  make  the  hills  echo  with  the  strokes  of  the  axe, 
densifying  the  steady  tone  of  their  blows  with  the  frequent  falling  of 
the  monarchs  of  the  woods,  which  come  tumbling  and  splintering  to 
the  earth,  making  its  surface  tremble  under  their  crushing  weight. 
The  fallen  trees  are  eventually  stripped  of  their  useless  limbs,  and  cut 
into  measured  lengths.  It  is  now  that  the  oxen  are  brought  into  re- 
quisition, to  haul  these  "  logs  "  to  the  bed  of  the  nearest  frozen  stream. 

Spring  gradually  approaches,  the  frosts  come  up  from  the  earth, 
and  the  clouds  shed  their  rains.  The  season  for  cutting  limiber  is 
ended,  and  now  commences  the  hard  work  of  securing  the  reward  of 
such  self-sacrificing  industry.  The  greatest  possible  wisdom  is  dis- 
played in  working  the  scattered  logs  down  the  rivulets  to  the  main 
streams,  and  thus  gradually  accumulating  them  in  vast  quantities,  ready 
to  be  moved  onward,  until  they  reach  some  well-built  harbor,  that  indi- 
cates the  vicinity  of  the  mill-dam. 

In  the  transition,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  spring  flood,  with 
its  heavy  burden,  passes  through  some  rocky  gorge.  The  water  thun- 
ders onward,  and  the  gigantic  tree-trunks  are  tossed  and  worried  as 
if  they  were  only  straws  in  weight.  Now  is  threatened  what  the  lum- 
bermen most  fear,  a  "  jam  "  in  the  gorge.  The  logs  come  plunging 
on,  some  are  thrown  half  high  and  dry  on  the  surrounding  rocks ; 
others  appear  perpendicular  in  the  air,  and  then  surge  beneath  the  tor- 
rent. Thousands  of  logs  press  from  behind,  and  each  hour  the  scene 
is  more  grand,  and  himian  effort  to  open  the  gorge  seems  to  grow  more 
and  more  unavailing.  The  sturdy  lumbermen,  however,  only  grow 
more  earnest  and  more  determined,  as  the  demand  is  made  for  super- 
human effort.  With  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  their  business, 
they  cut  away  the  important  obstructing  logs,  and  thus  gradually  ac- 
complish their  object.  Meantime,  the  pressure  of  water  in  the  rear 
becomes  enormous.  It  piles  up,  and,  by  the  same  force,  is  driven 
downward,  to  seek  a  passage  under  this  artificial  dam. 

The  word  is  finally  given  that  the  huge  pile  begins  to  move. 
The  lumbermen  precipitately  fly  to  the  shore  for  safety.  The  moun- 
tain mass  slowly  advances,  and  then  seems  to  explode,  as  if  forced 
asunder  by  some  mysterious  power  under  the  water.  The  huge  logs 
fly  into  the  air  like  splinters,  or  are  ground  and  crushed  in  the  whirl- 
pool below.  Huge  giants  of  timber  writhe  and  tremble  in  the  confu- 
sion, and  turn  up  their  torn  and  shattered  sides,  as  if  conscious,  and 
suffering  from  the  ruin  around  them  ;  but  on  goes  the  mass,  grinding 
against  the  solid  rocks,  echoing  and  grumbling  like  distant  thunder. 
Suddenly  the  gorge  widens,  and  the  imprisoned  logs  shoot  into  the 
still  water,  roll  over  their  gnarled  sides,  and  quietly  come  to  rest,  as 
if  exhausted  in  the  fearful  struggle. 

The  lumbermen,  until  this  desirable  consummation  has  been  reached, 
perform  the  labor  of  giants,  and  enact  feats  of  daring  that  make  them 
heroes. 

Amid  such  scenes  and  associations  is  the  wealth  of  our  New-Eng- 
land forests  wrested  from  the  sublime  fastnesses  in  which  it  originates. 
The  bold,  brave  men  engaged  in  this  work  are  the  rivals  in  physical 
strength  of  the  once  celebrated  "  keel  boatmen  of  the  Mississippi," 
and  were  always  their  superiors  in  intelligence  and  appreciation  of 
the  true  demands  of  life.  The  untiring  arm  of  steam  has  made  Mike 
Fink  and  his  followers  a  tradition,  but,  as  long  as  water  runs  and  trees 
grow,  the  axe  must  be  wielded  by  human  strength,  in  the  first  appro- 
priation of  their  value  to  the  wants  of  men.  The  human  conquerors 
of  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi  are  gone,  but  the  "  lumbermen  "  of  our 
vast  American  forests  will  ever  remain. 


ARE  WE  CELTS  OR  .TEUTONS? 

VI. 
"TTTE  have  now  arrived  at  a  point  where  we  may  conveniently  turn 
V  V       back,  and  cast  a  glance  over  the  course  we  have  thus  far  ac- 
complished.    It  has  been  shown  that  the  popular  belief  that  the  Brit- 
ons were  exterminated,  or,  at  least,  expatriated  by  the  Saxons,  rests 
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entirely  upon  the  worthless  authority  of  Gildas ;  that  such  fragments 
of  historical  evidence  as  can  be  gathered  together,  decidedly  support 
the  opinion  that  the  great  body  of  the  British  people  has  survived,  un- 
der the  names  of  its  conquerors,  the  "  English"  and  "  Saxons  ; "  that, 
in  stature,  in  complexion,  and  in  the  shape  of  the  skull,  the  modern 
English  are  very  like  the  Celts,  and  very  unlike  the  Teutons ;  and, 
lastly,  that  even  philology  turns  its  back  on  the  popular  hypothesis, 
since,  although  we  have  learned  to  speak  a  Teutonic  language,  we  speak 
it  to  this  day  with  a  Celtic  pronunciation  and  accent.  Since,  there- 
fore, there  are  sucii  grave  reasons  for  our  regarding  ourselves  as  Celts 
rather  than  Teutons,  it  becomes  interesting  to  inquire  who  the  Celts 
are,  and  what  have  been  their  ethnic  relationships  with  other  Euro- 
pean peoples. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  advisable  to  clear  up  the  confusion  existing 
in  the  minds  of  many  persons,  who  never  hear  the  word  "  Celt "  with- 
out thinking  of  the  wild  Irish,  who  now,  for  some  years,  have  made 
mauy  of  our  American  streets  noisome,  and  all  our  American  kitchens 
hideous.  In  syllogistic  jargon,  all  Irishmen  are  Celts,  but  all  Celts 
are  not  Irishmen.  And,  in  making  the  English  out  to  be  mainly  Celts, 
though  we  remove  them  from  the  Germans  by  so  doing,  we  do  not 
bring  them  very  much  nearer  the  Irish.  For,  as  already  implied,  there 
are  two  great  branches  of  the  Celtic  race,  differing  from  each  other 
both  in  physical  and  in  mental  characteristics.  These  two  sub-races 
are  called  the  Gael  and  the  Cymry,  or  Low  Celts  and  High  Celts.  The 
first  branch  is  represented  to-day  by  the  Irish,  the  Scottish  Highland- 
ers, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  second  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Welsh,  the  Cornish,  the  Bretons,  and  Walloons  ;  and  to 
it,  as  we  have  already  seen,  belonged  the  ancient  Britons. 

The  Celtic  race,  comprising  these  two  subdivisions,  is  itself  a 
branch  of  the  Aryan,  Indo-European,  or  Indo-Germanic  family  of  races 
— these  three  appellations  being  now  strictly  synonymous.  Following 
the  indications  of  language — to  this  extent  a  trustworthy  guide — Au- 
gust Schleicher,  the  most  sagacious  philologer  of  our  times,  has  di- 
vided the  Aryan  fomily  into  three  grand  classes.  The  first  of  these 
classes  is  the  Germano-Slavonic,  the  second  is  the  Irano-Indie,  the 
third  is  the  Celto-Italo-Hellenic.  Though  there  is  undoubtedly  a  more 
or  less  considerable  non-Aryan  admixture  in  each  of  these  groups  of 
races,  there  is  no  question  that  the  Aryan  portions  of  them — the  rela- 
tively pure-blooded  ancestors  of  the  Teuton  and  Slave,  the  Celt,  the 
Italian,  and  the  Greek,  the  Iranian,  and  the  Hindoo — once  dwelt  in  the 
same  region,  as  a  homogeneous  race,  speaking  a  common  language,  and 
cherishing  a  common  religion.  The  primitive  location  of  the  Aryan 
race  is  utterly  lost  in  obUvion ;  but,  at  the  remotest  epoch  to  which 
linguistic  paleontology  can  reach,  we  find  it  occupying  the  country 
west  of  the  Hindoo  Kush  in  High  Asia.  From  this  central  point,  at 
various  dates,  started  forth  migrations  of  secular  duration,  radiating 
in  all  directions,  save  eastward,  where  the  mountains  opposed  a  bar- 
rier. Southward  slowly  moved  the  Irano-Indic  branch,  long  retaining 
its  integrity,  but,  at  last,  amid  fierce  religious  dissensions,  of  which 
covert  traces  appear  in  the  Zendavesta,  dividing  into  two  parties,  of 
which  one,  seeking  the  southeast,  conquered  and  enslaved  the  dark- 
skinned  tribes  of  the  Punjab,  while  the  other  planted  kingdoms  west- 
erly, in  Bactria,  Media,  Persia,  and  Armenia.  At  the  same  time  the 
vast  Celto-Italo-Hellenio  multitude,  of  which  the  Gael  were  the  pio- 
neers, advanced  through  unknown  routes  to  wrest  from  primeval  Finns 
and  Iberians  the  lordships  over  the  wilderness  of  Europe.  That  the 
Germano-Slavonic  immigrations  occurred  much  later,  is  proved  by  two 
facts.  First,  the  great  majority  of  the  river-naraos  and  mountain- 
names  throughout  Europe  are  Celtic,  showing  that  the  Celts  were  once 
everywhere.  Secondly,  at  the  dawn  of  the  historical  epoch,  we  find 
the  Teutons  and  Slaves  in  a  state  of  nomadic  barbarism,  still  pressing 
westward,  while  the  Grseco-Italo-Celts  occupy  all  the  remote  corners, 
the  southern  peninsulas,  and  the  west  coast,  and  are  already  incipient- 
ly  civilized. 

Doubtless  one  result  of  this  great  Celto-Italo-Hellenic  invasion 
was  the  absorption  of  some  aboriginal  blood  by  the  conquerors.  Pos- 
sibly some  of  the  characteristics,  which  distinguish  the  Gael  from  the 
later-arriving  Cymry,  may  be  due  to  an  Iberian  admixture.  The  Li- 
gurians  of  the  Genoese  coast,  and  the  Sicanians,  who  have  contributed 
their  share  to  the  ethnic  composition  of  the  present  Italians,  were,  al- 
most certainly  Iberian,  tribes ;  and,  no  doubt,  if  the  tangled  skein  of 
Greek  ethnology  could  ever  be  completely  unravelled,  many  aboriginal 
threads  would  be  found  in  it.  But,  as  a  general  thing,  nomadic  races 
prefer  retreat  to  servitude ;  and  accordingly,  at  the  dawn  of  history. 


we  find  the  Finns  crowded  into  the  far  North,  and  the  Basques  and 
other  Iberian  tribes  confined  beyond  the  Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees. 
In  dim  antiquity — tradition  says  in  the  seventeenth  century  before 
Christ — the  foremost  hordes  of  Gael  had  burst  through  the  western 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and,  conquering  the  Portuguese  coast,  Anda- 
lusia, and  parts  of  Castile,  had  at  last  mixed  peacefully  with  the  abo- 
riginal people,  leaving  their  mementos,  however,  in  the  name  of  the 
province  Galllcia,  and  in  the  epithet  "  Celtiberian,"  which,  to  this  day, 
correctly  describes  the  ethnic  composition  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Spanish  people. 

In  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  the  whole  of  Europe  west  of  the 
Elbe,  and  north  of  the  Garonne,  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by  Gaelic 
or  Low  Celtic  tribes.  Eastward  of  these,  stretching  even  to  the  Vol- 
ga, roamed  the  members  of  the  High  Celtic  or  Cymric  family,  inter- 
spersed, doubtless,  with  aboriginal  Finns  and  with  pioneers  of  the  great 
Teuto-Slavic  advance.  The  Cymry  figure  by  name  in  the  history  of 
Greece,  and  in  that  of  Persia ;  they  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  ;  and 
they  have  left  their  name  in  the  Crimea.  About  631,  B.  C,  Europe  be- 
came aware  of  a  great  ethnic  movement  like  that  which,  a  thousand 
years  later,  remodelled  the  Roman  Empire.  Hordes  of  Teutons,  cross- 
ing the  Volga,  drove  the  Cymry  westward  in  great  masses.  In  less 
than  fifty  years  the  Cymry  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  overcome  Gaul 
north  of  the  Loire,  driving  the  Gael  down  upon  each  other,  until  num- 
bers sought  relief  in  an  invasion  of  Italy.  The  Gael  first  robbed  flour- 
ishing Etruria  of  its  northern  dependencies;  then  came  the  Cymry 
themselves,  and  between  them  they  managed  in  another  half-century  to 
effect  the  permanent  conquest  and  settlement  of  all  northern  Italy, 
which  was  henceforth  called  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Brescia,  Siena,  and 
Verona,  are  Celtic  towns,  and  Milan  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century,  B.  C,  by  a  band  of  Gael — genuine  Paddies — as  Momm- 
sen  calls  them.  The  High  Celts  made  their  power  felt  also  in  Bohemia, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  a  Cymric  tribe — the  Boil — and  overran 
Jutland  and  the  Scandinavian  mainland,  where  the  Teutons  found  and 
conquered  them  about  the  time  of  Christ.  At  an  unknown  date,  they 
invaded  the  island  of  Britain,  crowding  the  Gael  into  the  Highlands, 
the  Hebrides,  and  Ireland. 

The  reader  will  thus  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  first  sentence 
in  Caesar's  "  Commentaries."  Of  the  three  peoples,  "  differing  in  lan- 
guage and  in  institutions,"  who  occupied  Gaul,  the  Aquitani,  south 
of  the  Garonne,  were  Basques  or  Iberians  ;  the  Celtse,  or  Galli,  between 
the  Garonne  and  the  Loire,  and  reaching,  in  some  quarters,  as  far  as 
the  Seine,  were  Gael ;  the  Belgffi  of  the  north,  extending  to  the  Rhine, 
were  Cymry.  So  that  the  modern  French  ethnologically  occupy  an 
intermediate  position  between  the  Irish,  the  Spanish,  and  the  English : 
they  are  partly  a  Low  Celtic,  and  partly  a  High  Celtic  people.  They 
have  less  aboriginal  blood  than  the  Spaniards,  but  more  than  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and,  like  both  Spaniards  and  English,  they  have  been  somewhat 
Teutonized. 

It  is  thus  apparant,  moreover,  that  it  will  not  do  to  surround  the 
Celtic  languages  and  races  with  a  Chinese  wall,  as  scholars  were  for- 
merly in  the  habit  of  doing,  and  to  study  them  as  if  they" constituted 
an  isolated  outlying  branch  of  the  Aryan  family.  The  facts  just  nar- 
rated show  that  the  prominent  part  played  in  European  history  by  the 
High  and  Low  Germans,  after  the  Christian  era,  was  played,  one  and 
two  thousand  years  earlier,  by  the  High  and  Low  Celts.  Just  as  the 
commencement  of  modern  history  shows  Germans  everywhere — on  the 
Black  Sea  as  well  as  on  the  Baltic,  on  the  Ebro  as  well  as  on  the 
Thames ;  so  the  commencement  of  ancient  history  shows  us  Celts 
everywhere,  from  the  Volga  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  inaugurating, 
amid  secular  tumult,  a  new  order  ot  things. 

The  course  of  the  great  Cymric  migration,  above  described,  suffi- 
ciently confirms  and  explains  the  striking  statement  of  the  Welsh 
Triads,  that  the  Cymry  came  "  from  the  laud  where  Constantinople 
now  is."  It  must  next  be  shown  how  the  Greeks  and  Ronians  may 
have  been  related  to  the  Cymry  and  Gael,  and  why  Schleicher  em- 
braces all  these  under  the  common  designation  of  "  Grffico-Italo- 
Celts." 

Language  is,  as  we  hare  seen,  not  always  a  satisfactory  witness, 
but  it  is  at  least  a  witness.  It  does  not  tell  us  all  we  should  like  to 
knew,  but  it  always  tells  us  something  worth  knowing.  The  fact  that 
two  peoples  speak  nearly  identical  languages  does  not  prove  that  they 
are  of  the  same  race,  nor  does  it  necessarily  prove  that  the  one  has 
ever  been  conquered  by  the  other ;  but  it  does  prove  that  between  the 
two  there  have  been  at  some  time  very  close  relations — relations  far 
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more  intimate  than  those  which  arise  from  mere  territorial  juxtaposi- 
tion. 

Now,  the  resemblances  between  the  Latin,  Greek,  Gaelic,  and  Cym- 
ric languages  are  very  much  more  numerous  and  more  complete  than 
the  resemblances  between  any  one  of  these  languages  and  the  German, 
Sclavonic,  Persian,  or  Sanskrit.  The  family  likeness  between  them  is 
nearly  as  strong  as  it  is  between  Sanskrit  and  Zend.  The  following 
table  of  numerals  will  show  what  I  mean.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
Teutonic  English,  though  akin  to  the  other  four,  is  much  less  closely 
akin  than  the  four  are  to  each  other : 


English. 

Latin. 

Gaelic. 

Cymric. 

jEolic  Greek. 

One. 

Uno. 

Aen. 

Un. 

Hen. 

Two. 

Duo. 

Do. 

Dan. 

Duo. 

Three. 

Tri. 

Tri. 

Tri. 

Tri. 

Four. 

Quatuor. 

Keathair. 

Peduar. 

Petor. 

Five. 

Quinque. 

Kuig. 

Pump. 

Pempe. 

Six. 

Sex. 

Se. 

Chwech. 

Hex. 

Seven. 

Septem. 

Secht. 

Saith. 

Hepta. 

Eight. 

Octo. 

Ocht. 

Wyth. 

Octo. 

Nine. 

Novem. 

Noi. 

Naw. 

Ennea. 

Ten. 

Decern. 

Deich. 

Deg. 

Deka. 

Twenty. 

Viginte. 

Tichid. 

Ugain. 

Veikosi. 

Huudred. 

Centum. 

Kett. 

Cant. 

Hecatonta. 

Thousand. 

Mille. 

Mile. 

Mil. 

Chilio. 

The  reader  should  know  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  names  for 
thousand,  all  the  corresponding  words  in  the  above  list  are  demon- 
strably of  the  same  origin.  We  will  thus  realize  how  slight  are  the 
divergences  between  the  four  members  of  the  Grjeco-Italo-Celtic  class, 
compared  with  the  grand  total  divergence  of  the  whole  class  from  the 
Teutonic. 

In  the  list  above  given,  the  test-words,  for  estimating  the  degrees 
of  relationship  between  the  four  languages  in  question,  happen  to  be 
the  words  for  four  and  five.  These,  it  will  be  observed,  begin  with  a 
guttural  in  Latin  and  Gaelic,  with  a  labial  in  Cymric  and  Greek.  Six 
and  seven,  also  furnish  test-cases,  although  in  the  particular  instance  of 
seven,  the  Cymric  form  is  anomalous.  Generally,  wherever  the  Latin 
has  an  initial  s,  the  Gaelic  also  has  s,  but  the  Cymric  and  Greek  have 
h.  And,  in  short,  throughout  their  entire  phonetic  systems,  the  Latin 
and  Gaelic  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Cj-mric  and  Greek  on  the  other 
hand,  are  almost  completely  identical.  Latin  resembles  Gaelic  more 
closely  than  it  resembles  Greek.  Greek  resembles  Cymric  more 
closely  than  it  resembles  Latin  ;  and,  when  we  add  to  this  the  circum- 
stance that  many  words  which  are  isolated  in  Latin  appear  in  GaeUc 
as  one  of  a  family,  that  the  same  is  true  of  Greek  words  in  Cymric,  and 
that  all  four  have  preserved  many  words  not  preserved  by  the  other 
Aryan  tongues,  we  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that,  between  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  both  branches  of  the  Celtic  race,  there  must 
have  been  a  close  ethnological  affinity,  and  that  this  afBnity  must 
have  been  particularly  close,  on  the  one  hand,  between  the  Low  Celts 
and  the  Romans,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  between  the  High  Celts  and 
the  Greeks. 

But  the  Romans,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  the  earlies*  speakers  of 
Latin,  were  not  the  only  people  who  helped  build  up  the  Roman  na- 
tionality and  language.  That  the  Latin  language  is  more  or  less  com- 
posite is  clearly  shown,  first,  by  the  occurrence  of  such  parallel  words 
RS  porcu^s,  verves,  and  aper,  which,  as  Professor  Newman  has  pointed 
out,  may  be  strictly  compared  to  such  English  parallelisms  as  cow  and 
beef,  sheep  and  7nution,  father  and  paternal,  etc. ;  secondly,  by  the 
anomalous  tense-endings,  ham,  ho,  and  vi,  which  have  supplanted  ear- 
lier, more  regular  forms.  Where  you  find  such  anomalies,  you  may 
be  sure  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  race-admixture.  Some  few  of 
these  phenomena,  such  as  vcrrcs  and  aper,  just  cited,  seem  to  require 
the  hypothesis  of  a  slight  Teutonic  infusion.  But  both  history  and 
philology  inform  us  that  the  people  most  intimately  concerned  in  the 
remodelling  of  the  Latin  language  and  institutions  were  not  Te"*-  js. 
I  refer  to  the  Sabines,  a  branch  of  the  Sabello-Oscan  race,  w'  ,  with 
the  Latins  and  the  Umbrians,  made  up  pretty  much  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  central  Italy.  Of  the  Latins,  we  can  only  say  that  they  must 
have  been  a'lied  to  the  Low  Celts,  but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Sabines  were  Low  Celts,  and  there  is  but  little  room  for  doubt 
that  the  Umbrians  were  High  Celts.  Upon  the  latter  point,  the  na- 
tional name  is  very  significant.  Every  one  who  has  studied  Latin 
knows  that  the  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  dropping  ofl"  an  initial 


guttural,  very  much  as  some  Englishmen  drop  off  an  h.  Ubi  was  ori- 
ginally cuhi,  unde  was  originally  cnnde  (as  in  aVcubi,  alicnnde),  and  the 
philologist,  who  reads  in  the  fi-agments  of  Umbrian  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  a  language  almost  identical  with  Welsh  and  jEolic  Greek, 
can  hardly  doubt  that  the  Umbrians  must  have  been  Ciimbrians,  as 
surely  as  were  those  Cymry  who  have  left  their  name  in  Cumberland 
and  "Soriii-humbritt,  and  on  the  river  Humher.  Many  Welsh  elements, 
intruded  into  Latin,  must  have  come  from  this  source.  The  ancients, 
especially  those  excellent  judges,  Strabo  and  Posidonius,  if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me,  regarded  the  Umbrians  as  Celts,  and  such  has  been 
the  prevailing  opinion  among  modern  scholars  since  Freret.  As  for 
the  Sabine  conquerers  of  Rome,  with  their  system  of  clientage,  and 
their  patria  potestas,  they  remind  one  of  nothing  more  strongly  than  of 
a  company  of  Highland  clans.  The  very  term  client  has  no  satisfac- 
tory etymology,  save  in  Gaelic;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
words  curia,  tHbus,  lex,  fas,  jus,  cives,  plebs,  and  of  the  name  Quirites, 
which  they  imposed  on  the  Roman  people.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  sixty-one  Sabine  words,  cited  by  Professor  Newman  in  his  "  Regal 
Rome,"  makes  it  difficult  to  doubt  that,  whoever  the  Sabines  may 
have  been,  they  at  least  spoke  a  Gaelic  language. 

Into  the  intricate  subject  of  Greek  ethnology,  it  is  not  necessary 
now  to  enter.  More  than  enough  has  already  been  said  for  my  present 
purpose,  which  is  to  enable  the  reader,  who  may  not  have  familiarized 
himself  with  such  subjects,  to  realize  that  the  Celts  are  not  merely 
Irishmen  or  Welshmen  or  Frenchmen,  but  have,  in  times  past,  covered 
nearl}'  the  whole  of  Europe,  constituting,  in  their  various  ramifications, 
not  less  than  one-third  of  the  Aryan  race.  In  illustrating  this  point, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  state  some  things  in  one  or  two  sentences, 
which  might  better  have  been  stated  in  one  or  two  columns.  And  I 
have  had  to  be  precise,  and  apparently  dogmatic,  in  some  cases,  where 
a  vague,  cloudy  skepticism  would  perhaps  have  answered  better,  sim- 
ply because  the  needful  limitation  and  expansion  of  my  statements 
would  have  involved  an  amount  and  kind  of  discussion  hardly  fitted 
for  the  pages  of  a  "  popular  journal  of  literature,  science,  and  art." 
Respecting  these  prehistoric  events  we  cannot  expect  to  know  much, 
with  a  certainty  equal  to  that  which  leads  a  jury  to  send  a  man  to  the 
gallows,  but  we  may,  nevertheless,  by  the  moderate  use  of  common- 
sense,  legitimately  acquire  a  few  more  or  less  definite  opinions,  which 
we  decline  to  give  up  until  some  one  can  suggest  better  ones. 

In  concluding  this  section  of  the  argument,  I  would  say  that, 
although  in  the  first  five  papers,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  Mr.  Pike's 
arrangement  of  the  discussion  was  followed,  the  gist  of  the  whole  was 
jotted  down  in  my  note-books  long  before  I  had  ever  seen  Mr.  Pike's 
treatise.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  same  facts,  which  have  struck 
Mr.  Pike  as  important,  have  also  struck  other  persons  as  important. 
In  the  next  paper,  we  shall  enter  upon  a  new  division  of  the  general 
argument,  and  compare  sundry  views  of  Messrs.  Pike  and  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, concerning  the  psychological  characteristics  of  the  English  race. 
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Tpith  seeks  light  less  to  be  illuminated  within  than  without.  The 
eyes  of  modern  times  are  rather  an  ornament,  than  members  of  the 
body ;  just  as  the  butterfly  has  eyes  on  its  wings,  and  the  peacock  on 
its  tail. 

Man  often  weeps  in  his  sleep.  When  he  awakes,  he  scarce  remem- 
bers that  he  has  shed  tears  ;  so  regard  life.  In  the  second,  thou  will 
no  longer  know  that  thou  hast  wept  in  the  first. 

The  pains  of  a  noble  soul  are  hke  the  May-frosts  of  a  life — a  spring 
follows  them.  The  pains  of  the  wicked  are  the  frosts  of  autumn — they 
precede  the  punishments  of  winter. 

Hope  is  the  dawn  of  joy,  and  memory  its  twilight;  but  this  prefers 
to  shed  the  colorless  dew  or  rain,  and  the  day  which  the  dawn  pro- 
ises,  breaks  in ;  but  on  another  earth,  and  under  another  sun. 

The  triumphal  arch  of  morality  is  a  rainbow  beneath  w*^ 
mortal  has  ever  passed,  and  which  none  but  One  has  ever 
his  head  ;  that  is,  he  who  stands  as  a  sun  beneath  the  clr 

Vice  is  earth's  ballast ;  in  due  time  it  will  be  thr 
and  sink. 
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THE  OLD  TRTSTING-PLACE. 


li"'  ASTWARD  the  meadows  lie,  morning's  dim  haze  on  them, 
•^—'     Verdurous  amplitudes,  breezy  and  billowy ; 
Here  from  the  pool-jewelled  woodland  I  gaze  on  them. 

Clouds  over-browing  them,  pearly  and  pillowy. 
Kine-haunted  meadows,  'twas  thither  he  crossed  to  me, 

Down  through  your  pasturage  lighted  aurorallv — 

Favored,  I  fancy,  less  greenly  and  florally 
Than  in  the  summers  unreachably  lost  to  me ! 

'?  it  a  truth  that  your  murmurs  and  lustres  are 
'adder  and  darker,  0  fragrant  pavilion  ? — 
'»  where  the  gold-centred  lilies  in  clusters  are — 
■•  where  nestles  the  cowslip's  vermilion  ! 
e  veil  of  my  sorrow  has  darkened  it, 
vour  fairness  no  longer  as  fair  to  me  ? 
r  silvery  cadence  of  air  to  me 
•hen  I  gladlier  hearkened  it  ? 


Beautiful  memories,  mournfully,  throngingly 

Glide  through  your  cloisters  Hke  phantoms  processional, 

Each  with  its  passionate  whisper,  that  longingly 
Floats  on  the  gloom  of  this  leafy  confessional ; 

Telling  of  hopes  that  have  made  inconceivable 

That  which  they  wrung  from  the  spirit,  while  perishing- 
Power  to  feel  the  old  fervor  of  cherishing 

Wake  from  its  sepulchre,  joy  irretrievable  ! 

Ah,  could  I  meet  thee,  my  worshipped,  my  vanished  one. 
Still  in  my  love  for  thee  reigning  so  peerlessly, 

Though  from  all  dreams  of  my  future  a  banished  one. 
Dead  in  wild  battle,  and  dying  so  fearlessly — 

Ah,  could  I  meet  thee,  and  know  thee,  and  cling  to  thee, 
Here,  as  in  days  when  delight  was  yet  young  to  us, 
Store  than  the  wood-birds  in  sympathy  sung  to  us, 

I  from  the  depths  of  my  rapture  would  sing  to  thee  ! 
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THE  LINEAGE  OF    SOME    MUCH-ABUSED 
WORDS. 

"TT7"HEN  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  hia  dictionary  he  left  out  a  great  many 
VV  words  which  he  considered  vulgar  or  dialectic,  supposing,  pos- 
sibly, that  they  would  as  a  consequence  be  thereafter  left  out  of  the  lan- 
guage. Language,  however,  does  not  live  in  dictionaries,  but  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people ;  and  many  words  that  have  never  been  seen  on 
any  printed  page,  have  enjoyed  sturdy  life  and  universal  circulation 
through  hundreds  of  years,  and  have  even  descended  to  us  from  the 
dead  tongues  of  the  past.  "  What  are  called  vulgar  words,"  says  Home 
Tooke,  "  are  the  oldest  and  best-authorized,  the  most  significant  and 
■widely-used  words  in  the  language."  Lowell,  following  the  same  thought, 
remarks  that  "  vulgarisms  are  often  poetry  in  the  egg." 

Lano-uao-e  is  ever  undergoing  curious  changes.  Words  and 
phrases,  that  we  call  vulgar  now,  may  come  into  refined  use  in  a 
century  ;  while  our  most  common  and  elegant  expressions  may  pos- 
sess in  a  few  years  some  absurd  and  fantastic  signification.  There 
is  said  to  be  a  tombstone  in  Dixon,  niinois,  which  contains  an 
epitaph  that  once  was  most  beautiful  and  expressive.  A  common 
symbol  upon  a  monument  is  a  single  h'and  pointing  with  one  finger 
toward  the  sky.  Under  such  a  symbol  what  could  be  more  poetical 
and  appropriate  than  the  words,  "  Gone  up  ?  "  These  are  the  words 
upon  that  Illinois  gravestone,  and  yet,  as  they  are  understood  to-day, 
they  have  a  ludicrous  and  almost  blasphemous  sound. 

If  Terence  and  Virgil  had  known  to  what  use  the  phrases,  "  a  big 
thing,"  and  "  dry  up,"  would  be  put  in  this  day  and  generation,  possi- 
bly the  former  would  never  have  used  the  words,  "  res  magna  est" 
and  the  latter  might  never  have  written — 

"  Clauditejam  rivos,  pueri  ;  sat  prata  bibemnt." 

Yet  Longfellow,  in  his  translation  of  Dante,  has  defied  the  vulgar 
signification  of  one  of  the  most  unmistakably  slang  phrases  of  the  day. 
The  poet  describes  his  weariness  with  climbing,  and  says  that  but  for 
the  shortness  of  one  ascent  he  had  been  wellnigh  overcome,  "  io  sard 
hen  vinto." 

Longfellow  has  given  us  the  exact  meaning  here  by  translating 
the  words  ben  vinto,  "  dead  beat."  Swinburne,  with  the  same  audacity, 
has  written  the  following  : 

"  Was  life  worth  living  then,  and  now 
Is  life  worth  sin  ? 
Where  are  the  imperial  years  ?   And  how 
Are  you,  Faustina  ?  " 

Any  thing  that  is  admirable  is  nowadays  said  in  slang  phrase  to  be 
"  dusty,"  the  same  as  it  might  be  "  gay,"  or  "  bully,"  or  "jolly ;  "  yet 
Swinburne,  in  his  poem  on  Cleopatra,  speaks  of — 
"  The  hollow  eyes  and  dusty  hair." 
Though  the  slang  sense  of  the  word  there  would  be  about  as  vivid  as 
any  that  can  be  drawn  from  it,  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  poet  to 
suppose  that  he  intended  it  to  have  any  other  than  its  legitimate  sig- 
nification. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  words,  which  persons  of  good  taste 
scornfully  banish  from  sight  and  hearing,  may  make  proud  mention 
of  their  ancestry  and  former  friends.  The  dictionaries  illustrate  the 
meaning  of  legitimate  words  by  their  use  by  standard  writers,  and 
the  same  can  be  done  with  many  words  which  are  now  called  illegiti- 
mate. A  few  examples  may  be  interesting.  Thus  "  bully  "  is  used 
by  Shakespeare  in  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  by  Scott  in 
"  Ivanhoe,"  and  by  Irving  in  "  Braoebridge  Hall."  In  "  Ivanhoe  " 
Friar  Tuck  sings  a  song  beginning  : 

''  Come  trowl  the  brown  bowl  to  me. 
Bully  hoy,  bully  boy  I  " 

So  the  serious  use  of  the  word  joUy,  in  the  sense  of  veri/,  extremely, 
is  three  or  more  centuries  old.  Roger  North,  in  his  translation  of 
Plutarch's  Lives,  writes :  "  It  bloweth  a  jolly  cool  wind."  Lang- 
home  (1810)  renders  the  same  Greek  sentence,  "  blew  a  most  agree- 
able gale."  John  Trapp,  in  a  theological  work  (London,  1656-'57) 
writes  :  "  All  was  jolly  quiet  at  Ephesus  before  St.  Paul  came  thither." 
South  writes :  "  He  catches  at  an  apple  of  Sodom,  which,  though  it 
may  entertain  his  eye  with  a  florid,  jolly  white  and  red,"  etc.  In 
"  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  Act  iii.,  Scene  2,  Katharine  says  to  Petru- 
chio : 

"  'Tls  like  youUl  prove  a  jolly  snrly  groom." 

In  North's  Lives  we  find  also  such  phrases  as  "  The  judge  held 


them  to  it,  and  they  were  choJised  of  the  treble  value."  "  It  was  well 
for  us  that  we  were  known  there,  or  to  pot  had  we  gone."  "This  was 
nuts  to  the  old  lord." 

In  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra  "  we  read  : 

"Of  late,  I  cried  hoi 
Like  boyfl  nnto  a  tnuss,  kings  would  strut  forth 
And  cry,  Tour  will." 

Otway's  "Venice  Preserved,"  Act  ii..  Scene  1,  has  this  line  : 

"  Pump  me  not  for  politics." 

And  in  "  Hudibras  "  we  read  : 

"  The  ones  the  learned  knight  seek  out, 
Andpump  them  what  they  come  about." 

The  fallacy  of  the  idea  that  "  swop  "  is  a  New-England  word,  de- 
scribing accurately  the  New-England  propensity  to  barter  or  trade 
any  thing,  whether  jack-knives  or  horses,  is  shown  by  the  line  of 

Dryden : 

"  I  would  have  swopped  youth  for  old  age." 

Pope  and  Dryden  both  speak  of  having  a  "  snack,"  and  in  Beau- 
mont a:nd  Fletcher  ("  King  and  no  King,"  Act  v.,  Scene  3)  is  the  fol- 
lowing sentence :  ^ 

"Lammed  you  shall  be  ere  we  leave  you.  Tou  shall  be  beaten 
sober." 

Such  words  as  rile,  slick,  splurge,  squelch,  wilt,  and  others,  were 
shown  in  an  article  in  Blackwood,  on  "  Inroads  upon  English,"  to  be 
seriously  used  by  the  best  old  English  authors.  In  Coleridge's  "  An- 
cient Mariner,"  we  read : 

"  Like  voices  in  a  swound." 

Bacon  refers  to  a  man's  jaws  as  his  giUs  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
books  of  service  still  say  that  Christ  descended  "  into  limbo."  To 
speak  of  a  "  crack  team,"  or  to  use  "  absquatulate  "  in  the  sense  of 
leave,  or  "  bone  "  in  the  sense  of  steal,  were  all  quite  proper  once  in 
England.  "  Skedaddle  "— by-the-way,  a  somewhat  more  expressive 
word  than  absquatulate — has  been  shown  to  be  from  the  Greek  word 
skedannumi,  which  occurs  in  Thucydides  and  Herodotus  almost  synon- 
ymously with  our  slang  word.  The  root  is  skeda,  to  which  add  the 
termination  die,  doubling  the  d  as  required  by  analogy,  to  form  ske- 
daddle. The  Swedes  have  the  word  shiddadaM,  the  Danes  skyededeU, 
with  the  same  sense,  and  the  ancient  Irish  use  the  words  sgedad  ol  in 
the  sense  of  scattered  all.  It  has  been  suggested  that  some  Irishman 
used  this  phrase  at  Bull  Run,  and  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  soldiers. 
In  an  old  version  of  the  Irish  New  Testament,  the  words  are  used  as 
follows  :  "  For  it  is  written,  I  will  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep 
of  the  flock  shall  be  sgedad  oV 

The  word  "lark"  in  the  sense  of  spree,  as  used  in  Randall's  slang 
"  Diary  " — 

"  In  search  of  lark,  or  some  delicious  gig. 
The  mind  delights  on  when  'tis  in  prime  twig  "— 

is  said  by  Latham  to  be  from  the  Scandinavian  lek,  lak,  a  game,  a 
sport.  Probably  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  do  not  know  that 
the  following  sentence  is  found  in  our  present  translation  of  the  Bible, 
Job  xix.  20 :  "  My  bone  cleaveth  to  my  skin  and  to  my  flesh,  and  I  am 
escaped  with  the  skiri  of  my  teeth." 

Many  hundreds  of  years  ago,  an  Eastern  prince  was  asked,  "  Where 
are  the  fortifications  of  your  city  ?  "  Pointing  to  the  soldiers,  he  said, 
"  Every  man  you  see  there  is  a  brick." 

"  Ax,"  for  ask,  is  a  vile  vulgarism  now,  but  more  closely  resembles 
the  Saxon  acsian  than  ask.  In  a  letter  to  Henry  VIII.,  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Richmond,  his  mother,  says,  "  As  hearty  blessings  as  you 
can  axe  of  God ;  "  and  the  word  was  frequently  used. 

The  tendency  of  words  seems  to  be  to  deteriorate  in  meaning. 
Some  military  terms,  it  is  true,  have  come  into  more  dignified  use — as 
cavalry,  which  was  firs^'  nothing  but  a  pack-horse,  from  the  Latin  ca- 
ballus,  and  marshal,  which  first  meant  an  humble  servant,  the  German 
schalk,  attending  on  a  mare,  becoming  the  mareschalk,  and  finally  the 
marshal.     But  an  imp  was  once  merely  an  offspring  or  child.     Bacon, 
in  his  "  Pathway  unto  Prayer,"  says  :  "  Let  us  pray  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  and  for  the  prosperous  suc- 
cess of  his  entirely  beloved  son  Edward,  our  prince,  that  most  angelic 
imp."     "  Brat "  was  used  quite  as  seriously,  and  in  quite  as  good  a 
sense.     An  old  hymn  by  Gascoine  has  the  lines  : 
"  O  Israel,  O  household  of  the  Lord, 
O  Abraham's  bi-ats,  O  hrood  of  blessed  seed, 
O  chosen  sheep  that  love  the  Lord  indeed  I  " 
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A  varlet  was  once  as  good  a  man  as  a  valet.  A  wretch  was  a  per- 
son who  might  be  quite  lovable  and  admirable.  A  villain  was  merely 
a  bondman,  or  one  who  held  lands  and  tenements  in  villeiiage ;  and  a 
knave  was  merely  a  servant,  and  a  very  respectable  servant  indeed,  for 
in  an  early  version  of  the  New  Testament  it  is  written :  "  Paul,  a  knave 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  in  Shakespeare's  "  Julius  Ciesar "  we  read, 
"Gentle  knave,  good-night!"  It  is  also  found  in  the  Waverlcy novels. 
The  knave  of  a  pack  of  cards  was  only  the  king's  servant,  and  is  not 
a  bad  fellow,  as  those  accustomed  to  play  euchre  are  well  aware.  Ex- 
amples of  this  kind  have  been  noticed  in  great  numbers,  and  are  only 
mentioned  here  as  a  further  instance  of  the  abuse  to  which  many 
words  of  respectable  lineage  have  been  subjected. 

BLASPHEMY  AND   PROFANITY. 

WERE  the  question  asked,  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  say 
which  one  of  modern  nations  is  most  given  to  the  use  of  blas- 
phemous and  profane  expressions.  As  long  ago  as  in  the  days  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  that  rude  peasant-girl,  whom  Voltaire,  iu  his  "  Pucelle  d'Orl^ans," 
made  so  ridiculous,  and  Schiller,  in  his  "  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,"  made  so 
sublime,  the  English  were  reputed  to  be  "  great  swearers,"  and  Joan 
herself,  while  chained  in  her  prison-cell,  is  said  to  have  remarked,  when 
speaking  of  the  presence  of  English  soldiers  iu  France,  "  that,  though 
there  were  a  hundred  thousand  more  G — d-d — n-mces  in  France  than 
there  are,  they  will  never  conquer  that  kingdom."  Again,  in  later 
times — most  strange  fact — during  the  Puritan  ascendency,  there  ex- 
isted a  singular  tendency  among  this  people  to  blasphemy  and  profan- 
ity ;  for  who  has  not  read  of  the  prefixes  assumed  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarian soldiers,  and  written  before  their  names,  with  that  cool  display 
of  familiarity  so  characteristic  of  the  sect  ?  Every  schoolboy  recol- 
lects Praise-God  Barebones,  Christ-came-into-the-world-to-save  Bare- 
bones,  and  If-Christ-had-not-died-thou-hadst-been-damned  Barebones. 
But  this  is  not  all.  We  find  these  professors  of  purity  exclaiming, 
"  0  Lord,  Thou  hast  never  given  us  a  victory  this  long  while  for  all 
our  frequent  fastings  !  What  dost  Thou  mean,  0  Lord,  to  fling  us  into 
the  ditch  and  leave  us  there  ?  "  A  recent  English  historian  even  in- 
forms us  that  one  Evans,  in  prayer,  cried  out  as  follows  :  "  0  Lord, 
wilt  Thou  take  a  chair  and  sit  among  the  House  of  Peers  ?  "  and  : 
"  When,  0  God,  wilt  Thou  vote  among  the  honorable  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  are'BO  zealous  for  Thine  honor  ?  " 

Among  the  French  writers,  one  would  not  be  obliged  to  search  far 
in  order  to  strike  upon  blasphemous  utterances  of  the  most  startling 
nature  ;  and  yet  Descartes,  Diderot,  and  Voltaire,  were  not  atheists, 
as  the  Jesuits  have  often  charged  upon  them.  True,  they  ridiculed 
the  Scriptures,  and  refused  to  regard  Christ  as  God ;  but  they  were 
deists,  and  believed  in  the  existence  of  an  eternal  God,  whose  name 
they  pronounced  with  reverence  and  awe.  To  the  Romanists,  how- 
ever, in  reference  to  their  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  Voltaire 
cried  out,  "  Ye  eit,  drink,  and  digest  your  God." 

Probably  one  of  the  strangest  blasphemies  ever  uttered,  and  one 
most  peculiarly  French  iu  its  language  and  epigrammatic  terseness, 
was  given  rise  to  in  Paris,  about  the  year  1727,  by  circumstances  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  the  famous  Abbe  Paris.  This  young  priest  had, 
upon  losing  his  father,  renounced  all  claim  to  his  patrimonial  estate  in 
favor  of  a  younger  brother,  and  given  himself  up  to  a  life  of  the  most 
rigorous  asceticism,  supporting  himself  by  making  stockings  for  the 
poor,  with  whom  he  shared  the  earnings  of  his  labor.  After  his  death, 
the  great  reputation  of  his  sanctity  drew  hundreds  of  visitors  to  his 
tomb.  He  was  worshipped  as  a  saint,  and  soon  the  report  went  about 
that  miracles  had  been  wrought  at  his  grave.  The  crowds  increased. 
In  vain  did  men  of  better  judgment  endeavor  to  check  tliis  wonderful 
growth  of  superstition.  It  was  impossible ;  and,  as  a  last  resort,  the 
Government  caused  the  tomb  to  be  surrounded  by  a  wall,  thus  effectu- 
ally preventing  all  access  to  it.  Upon  this  wall  it  was  that  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  distich  was  placarded,  after  the  manner  of  the 
royal  edicts  : 

"  De  par  tE  EoT,  Defense  d  Sieu, 
Defaire  miracles  en  ce  lieu  " — 

which  may  thus  be  rendered  into  English:     "%  order  of  the  Khig : 
God  is  hereby  forbidden  to  perform  miracles  hereabouts." 

We  think  it  can  safely  be  asserted  that  one  of  the  most  singular 
blasphemies  ever  given  utterance  to  in  Germany,  occurred  quite  with- 
out any  thought  of  irreverence.     It  is  customary  in  that  country  to 


designate  crowned  heads  as  allerhdchsten  (highest  of  all) ;  while,  as 
with  us,  in  speaking  of  the  Creator,  the  epithet  hoc/isi  (highest)  is 
often  applied  to  Him.  Now,  after  the  great  battle  of  Leipsic,  in  which 
Napoleon's  power  received  so  severe  a  blow,  it  is  related  that  the  allied 
princes  threw  themselves  upon  their  knees  to  return  thanks  to  God 
for  the  splendid  victory  over  their  common  foe,  or,  as  the  reports  ran, 
the  "highest  of  all"  (meaning  the  princes)  threw  themselves  upon 
their  knees,  to  offer  up  thanks  to  the  "  Highest,"  etc.,  etc. 

To  an  American,  the  frequent  and  apparently  irreverent  use  made 
of  God's  name  in  Continental  European  countries,  is  at  first  some- 
thing extremely  unpleasant,  to  speak  in  the  mildest  terms  of  this 
useless  and  deprecable  habit.  But  it  is  surprising  how  speedily  one's 
ears  become  accustomed  to  the  sound,  and  how  unwittingly  we  our- 
selves acquire  the  practice.  The  worst  feature,  however,  of  this  ir- 
reverence is,  that  the  men  are  not  the  only  ones  who  interlard  their 
ordinary  conversation  with  frequent  appeals  to  the  Divinity.  Women 
and  children  do  the  same,  and  do  it  so  unaffectedly,  so  naively,  that 
yon  are  rather  led  to  smile  than  scowl.  An  American  lady  arriving  iu 
Germany,  and,  not  liking  the  German  style  of  cooking,  engaged  a  cook 
with  the  intention  of  having  her  food  prepared  in  a  manner  more  pleas- 
ing to  her  palate.  The  lady  herself  spoke  no  German,  and  was  obliged 
to  summon  her  daughter  whenever  the  services  of  an  interpreter  were 
needed.  A  few  days  after  the  new  cook  had  been  installed,  the  moth- 
er dispatched  her  daughter  to  the  kitchen  to  inquire  "  whether  the 
cook  had  put  on  the  potatoes."  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments, 
the  child  returned  with  no  inconsiderable  astonishment  depicted  upon 
her  face. 

"  Well,  my  child,"  said  her  mother,  "  what  did  the  cook  say  ?  " 

"  Why,  mother,  she  swore  fearfully." 

"  Swore  ?  " 

"  Tes,  mother,  and  she  wasn't  the  least  bit  angry,  for  she  was 
laughing  all  the  while." 

"  Well,"  questioned  the  mother,  "  what  did  she  say  ?  " 

"Say  ?  she  said,  '  0  Thou  great  God,  of  course  I  have,  miss.' " 

It  would  be  no  easy  task  to  name  a  country  wherfe  they  ring  more 
changes  upon  the  name  of  the  Divinity  than  they  do  in  Germany.  It 
is  either  0  Gott  (0  God),  mein  Go/t  (my  God),  fferr  eo«(Lord  God), 
grosser  Gott  (great  God),  Da  lieber  Golt  (Tho\i  dear  God),  Almachtiyer 
Gott  (Almighty  God),  or  Gott  (God),  without  any  qualifying  word.  At 
times,  the  name  of  Jesus  is  preferred,  and  then  we  hear  such  expres- 
sions as  Herr  Jesus  (Lord  Jesus),  or  simply  fferr  Je,  with  the  last  syl- 
lable omitted,  apparently  a  softening  down  of  the  full  expression.  It 
is  no  unusual  thing  to  hear  a  child  call  out  to  its  playmate :  "  Oh, 
God  !  don't  bother  me." 

We  find  this  same  profanity  in  existence  among  the  French,  and 
that  Englishman,  who,  upon  landing  at  Calais,  made  the  astounding 
discoverythat  even  "  the  little  children  spoke  French  with  purity," 
might  have  justly  added,  "  and  used  irreverent  language  too."  In 
France,  the  expressions  Dieu,  inon  Dieu,  hon  Dieu,  grand  Dim,  have 
about  the  same  force  as  our  •'  Goodness  gracious."  But  the  French 
have  a  blasphemous  expression  of  a  really  fearful  character,  and  yet 
one  which  men  at  least  are  forever  using.  We  refer  to  their  Sacre 
nam  de  Dieu  (by  the  holy  name  of  God).  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing 
to  hear  two  of  the  laboring  classes,  when  quarrelling,  hurling  this  oath 
at  each  other,  in  regular  turn,  for  several  seconds,  without  uttering  an- 
other single  word  in  conjunction  with  it.  They  intone  it  very  oddly, 
throwing  the  stress  of  the  voice  upon  the  syllable  ct'«,  and  then  go 
decrescendo  to  the  end.  As  a  matter  of  course,  in  thoroughly  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  the  Virgin's  name  figures  extensively.  The  Sanctis- 
sima  Madre  of  the  Italians,  the  Madre  de  Dios  of  the  Spanish,  and  the 
"  Holy  Virgin  "  of  the  Irish,  are  examples  of  this.  The  Italians  pos- 
sess an  innocent  oath,  in  the  form  of  per  Bacco  (by  Bacchus),  of  which 
they  are  very  fond,  making  frequent  use  of  it  in  conversation. 

It  would  probably  be  advisable,  before  throwing  any  more  stones 
at  our  European  neighbors,  to  take  notice  whether  there  be  any  plate 
glass  in  the  roofs  of  our  own  houses.  It  sounds  rather  like  a  startling 
charge  to  assert  that  a  certain  profanity  is  met  with  in  our  coun- 
try, even  in  the  best  society.  But,  nevertheless,  it  does  exist.  A 
Frenchman  might,  with  justice,  claim  that  our  expressions  "  Lord," 
"  My  Lord,"  "  0  Lord,"  "  Good  Lord,"  etc.,  are  equally  as  irrever- 
ent as  his  man  Dim,  hon  Dieu,  etc.  We  once  recollect  hearing 
a  young  lady,  when  taken  to  do  for  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  word 
"  Lord  "  in  her  conversation,  excuse  herself  by  saying  that  she  had 
reference  to  a  Mr.  Lord  of  her  acquaintance.     This  was  assuredly 
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rather  ingenious,  and  reminds  one  of  the  French  ladies,  who,  when 
their  dainty  lips  shrink  from  uttering  so  emphatic  a  word  as  sacrislie, 
substitute  saprislie,  which  they  accent  most  deliciously,  throwing  the 
stress  of  the  voice  upon  the  middle  syllable,  and  dropping  the  syllable 
tie  from  the  end  of  the  tongue  in  a  very  delicate  manner. 

But,  as  poor  Silvio  Pellico,  in  the  touching  story  of  his  "  Prisons," 
most  truly  observes,  "  Blasphemy  from  the  lips  of  a  woman  is  peculiar- 
ly revolting ; "  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  so  soon  as  the  women 
of  our  country  have  purified  our  elections,  as  it  is  their  boldly-an- 
nounced intention  of  doing,  when  the  right  of  suffrage  shall  have  been 
accorded  them,  they  will  write  "  Blasphemy  and  Profanity  among  lien  " 
high  upon  the  list  of  lesser  evils  to  be  removed,  they  being  the  most 
inexcusable  of  all. 

CORSICA.* 

MR.  S.  S.  COX,  in  his  "  Search  after  Sunbeams,"  gives  us  the  latest 
and  most  graphic  account  of  the  interesting  but  little  known 
island  of  Corsica,  to  which  he  went  in  March,  1869,  in  search  of  sun- 
shine and  of  health.  He  was  conveyed  thither  by  a  French  steamer, 
which  left  Nice  at  seven  in  the  evening,  and  reached  Ajaccio  the  next 
morning.  From  that  port  he  traversed  the  island  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  spent  several  weeks  in  its  romantic  and  picturesque  in- 
terior. 

Corsica  is  out  of  the  route  of  ordinary  tourists.  It  has  not  been 
written  up  or  down.  It  is  one  of  Bayard  Taylor's  "  By-ways "  of 
travel.  A  few  Americans  and  Englishmen  visit  it  occasionally  for 
health  or  pleasure,  but  their  stay  in  the  island  is  usually  brief,  and 
very  little  has  been  written  in  our  language  about  its  splendid  sce- 
nery and  peculiar  population.  Though  a  French  province,  the  language 
is  Italian,  the  dialect  resembling  the  Tuscan,  with  a  strong  impression 
of  Arabic.  At  first  sight,  the  island  reminded  Mr.  Cox  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago.  The  sea-shore  consists  of  rocky  indentations,  the  high 
points  crowned'with  old  Genoese  towers.  Back  from  the  sea,  the 
scenery  is  thoroughly  Alpine.  The  interior  seemed  one  magnificent 
range  of  mountains  ;  no  plains  were  visible.  The  mountains  are  of 
granite,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  height,  and  of  grand,  grotesque,  and  im- 
posing forms.  The  highest  peaks  are  covered  with  snow  all  the  year 
round. 

Ajaccio  lies  on  a  bay  which  resembles  that  of  Naples,  except  that 
it  is  destitute  of  the  population  which  gives  such  life  and  animation  to 
the  great  Italian  city.  The  environs  of  Ajaccio  toward  the  sea  are 
deserted  and  desolate.  The  city  lies  in  the  same  latitude  as  New 
York,  and  yet  the  very  weeds  are  the  fragrant  flowers  of  our  conserva- 
tories. The  very  scrubs  are  the  sweet-scented  shrubs  of  the  palaces 
of  Fifth  Avenue.  Even  the  winter  air  is  redolent  with  a  burden  of 
lemon,  orange,  and  myrtle  aroma,  for  which  Arabia  has  no  parallel 
in  summer,  and  the  mind  of  the  stranger  no  conception  till  he  inhales 
it.  Napoleon  was  wont  to  say  that,  with  his  eyes  closed,  he  could  tell 
by  the  perfumes  when  he  was  approaching  Corsica.  The  heraldic 
bearing  on  the  shield  of  the  island  was  once  a  Saracen's  head  with 
eyes  bandaged.  It  seems  as  if  there  were  here  such  an  affluence  for 
one  sense,  that  sight  was  superfluous. 

Ajaccio  is  remarkable  chiefly  as  the  birthplace  of  the  great  conquer- 
or, and  at  present,  of  course,  Bonapartism  is  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
place.  All  the  memorials  of  Napoleon  and  his  family  have  been  col- 
lected and  preserved  with  religious  care.  Here  is  Mr.  Cox's  descrip- 
tion of  the  house  in  which  the  emperor  was  born : 

"  Passing  up  a  narrow  street  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  you  come  upon 
the  Place  Letitia ;  then  upon  a  little  open  spot,  ornamented  with  tropi- 
cal palms,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  This  plot  was  opened  and  enlarged  by 
the  mother  of  Napoleon,  by  tearing  down  a  house  in  front  of  her  own. 
She  used  the  house  on  the  left  side  of  the  plot  as  a  stable  and  coach- 
house. The  woman  who  showed  us  the  premises  was  formerly  a  wait- 
ing-woman of  Caroline  Murat.  She  lives  in  the  old  stable  opposite  the 
latter,  which  is  neatly  fitted  up.  Upon  the  front  of  the  Bonaparte  man- 
sion there  is  an  inscription  that  within  this  house  Napoleon  was  bom. 
It  gives  the  date,  the  15th  of  August ;  so  that  if  tablets  of  stone  are 
evidence,  as  they  often  are,  according  to  Greenleaf,  of  old  dates  and 
events,  here  is  a  record  to  satisfy  inquiry,  or  rather  to  provoke  more  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  great  day  so  soon  to  be  celebrated  on  its  hundredth 
round.     The  house  is  large — four  stories — and  of  stone,  evidently  one  of 
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the  best  of  its  day.  It  is  hardly  excelled,  even  yet,  in  Ajaccio.  It 
shows  that  the  family  were  '  well-to-do '  in  the  world.  In  fact,  Ma- 
dame Letitia's  family  (the  Eamolinis)  were  rich,,  and  had  many  estates 
upon  the  island.  When  she  died,  she  bequeathed  her  furniture  to 
members  of  her  family.  The  present  emperor  has  collected  most  of 
the  articles,  and  replaced  them  in  the  house  which  he  now  owns.  Oiu: 
conductress  told  us  what  each  object  meant,  and  whose  room  this,  that, 
and  the  other,  was.  The  second  floor  was  madame's  hedchamher,  din- 
ing-room, and  salon — quite  commodious.  The  floor  above  it  was  de- 
voted to  the  sons.  Here  was  Napoleon's  room  and  his  bureau  !  Yon- 
der, Joseph's  !  There,  Jerome's  !  The  floor  above  that  for  the  boys  was 
occupied  by  the  daughters.  There  was  a  very  small  terrace  looking  out 
from  the  reception-room,  with  flowers  in  pots — all  in  bloom.  This  re- 
ception-room contained  flve  little  square  mirrors,  as  high  as  your  head, 
running  down  each  side  ;  three  other  mirrors  near  them,  and  one  grand 
mirror  at  either  end  of  the  room.  In  fact,  we  coimted  some  fifteen  mir- 
rors in  this  room.  The  Napoleons  were  well  provided  with  looking- 
glasses.  We  cannot  say  as  much  for  any  of  the  other  houses  we  have 
seen.  What  effect  these  mirrors  had  upon  the  young  Napoleon,  I  will 
leave  with  other  reflections  to  the  reader.  Two  brackets  for  wax  tapQrs 
hung  below  each  little  mirror.  The  ceiling  was  ribbed.  It  had  been 
newly  plastered,  with  some  little  effort  at  fresco.  The  mother's  por- 
trait, very  finely  executed,  hung  over  her -dressing-table.  It  presents 
her  as  a  splendid  woman.  The  cabinets  were  inlaid  with  eveiy-colored 
marble,  and  very  antique.  Some  rare  objects  sent  by  Napoleon  from 
Egypt  were  displayed. 

"  But  the  chief  attraction  was  the  hed  on  which  Napoleon  was  horn ! 
It  is  a  wooden,  rickety  afiair ;  near  it  is  the  sedan-chair  of  the  madame. 
It  is  well  known — well,  I  will  put  it — politely — in  French,  that — Madame 
Letitia,  swi'^i'ise  a  Veglise par  les  douleurs  de  V enfantement  le  15  Aout, 
V!%9,fut  rapportee  (i  son  domicile!  In  this  very  sedan  the  mother  of 
the  great  emperor  was  borne  from  the  church,  and  on  this  very  couch 
the  '  little  corporal '  first  drew  his  breath.  From  this  bed  to  St.  Helena ; 
from  the  capitol  to  the  Tarpeian  rock !  Fill  up  the  gap — Arcole,  Auster- 
litz,  Waterloo  !  Here,  in  this  house,  he  passed  his  time,  playing  at  sol- 
diers with  his  fellows,  and  mourning  because  he  had  no  mustache— till, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  entered  the  military  school  at  Brienne.  He  re- 
turned home  for  vacations,  and,  mixing  his  young  ambitions  witk  the 
daUy  round  of  boyhood  pleasures  and  walks,  he  at  the  same  time  im- 
bibed from  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Corsicans  those  feuds 
and  feelings  which  his  grand,  gloomy,  and  marvellous  after-life  illus- 
trated. 

"  Just  above  where  we  lodge,  at  the  end  of  the  avenue — where,  if  you 
go,  you  may  probably  see  a  company  of  lively  ladies  and  gallant  ofiicers 
playing  croquet — is  a  grotto  (of  which  I  present  a  sketch)  formed  by 
bowlders,  and  surrounded  with  foliage,  and  musical  with  birds,  cele- 
brated as  the  favorite  study-spot  of  the  young  Napoleon.  The  grotto 
commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  bay  and  the  snow-clad  mountains 
around.  From  it  can  be  seen,  on  a  clear  day,  the  island  of  Sardinia. 
Gardens  of  oranges,  from  which  we  are  permitted  to  pluck  at  pleasure, 
cover  the  slopes  near.  Hedges  of  cactus  (  Cactus  opuntia) — cactus  piled 
on  cactus ;  the  famous  macchie,  so  sweetly  scented ;  the  arbutus,  the 
myrtle,  the  olive,  and  every  kind  of  tree  and  color  of  flower,  grow  in 
the  air  of  winter.  It  was  within  the  circle  of  such  influences  of  sun,  sky, 
land,  and  water,  that  the  young  Napoleon  formed  his  plans  of  life.  How 
many  of  them  failed,  or  how  many  of  them  were  realized,  we  can  only 
guess.  One  thing  remains  to  be  said:  that  in  the  hurly-burly  of  his 
active  career  he  never  forgot  Corsica.  He  always  intended  to  do  more 
for  her  than  he  did.    His  last  thoughts  were  about  his  native  isle." 

The  traveller  found  the  interior  of  Corsica  very  fascinating.  He 
found  it  a  strange,  wonderful  land — half  Oriental ;  tropical,  yet  with , 
snow-clad  mountains  ;  so  wild  in  parts  that  the  wild  boars  and  wild 
sheep  are  hunted  in  forests  where  the  pines  grow  thirty  feet  in  cir- 
cumference ;  so  tame  and  sweet  in  parts  that  even  the  macadamized 
roads  are  covered  with  the  sweetest  and  smallest  clover ;  so  sea-sur- 
rounded that  at  no  point  do  you  escape  the  impression  of  the  mobile 
element ;  so  grand  in  its  mountains  that  the  Alps  scarcely  surpass  it 
in  magnificence. 

The  chestnut  is  the  bane  and  the  blessing  of  Corsica.  It  grows  in 
the  higher  latitudes.  It  requires  no  care,  as  the  olive  does.  It  never 
fails  to  yield  a  crop.  It  is  more  pleutiful  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island.  In  fact,  there  is  on  that  side  a  circle  of  land  called  Castag- 
niccia,  or  chestnut  country.  There  the  people  live  almost  entirely  on 
chestnuts.  Where  the  chestnut-forests  abound,  a  little  olive-oil,  a  lit- 
tle wine,  a  few  figs,  and  sometimes  a  kid  or  a  wild  sheep,  complete  the 
diet.  To  this  chance  food,  the  chestnut,  picked  without  labor,  maybe 
attributed  much  of  the  improvident,  lazy,  and  independent  habits  of 
the  Corsicans.  The  dry  chestnut  is  given  as  food  to  the  horses.  They 
like  it.  It  is  hard,  but  they  grind  it  in  their  mouths  as  a  sweet  mor- 
sel.    The  people  use  it  roasted  sometimes,  but  generally  made  into 
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flour.  It  is  said  that  there  are  twenty-two  dishes  made  out  of  the 
chestnut  in  Corsica.  The  chestnut-cakes  we  had  at  Cauro,  from  an 
old  brigand  hunter,  says  Mr.  Cox,  were  delicious  and  nutritious.  They 
are  baked  in  square,  flat  pans,  and  have  the  color  of  our  buckwheat. 
When  the  Pisans,  Genoese,  and  French,  undertook  to  subjugate  Cor- 
sica, the  "  Chestnut  Boys "  beat  them.  Their  rations  cost  little. 
Hemmed  in  by  mountains  and  rocks,  or  hiding  in  caves,  while  other 
parts  of  the  island  succumbed  to  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner,  the  inde- 
pendent chestnut-eater  was  unsubdued. 

The  sheep  of  the  island  are  nearly  all  black.  Not  more  than  one 
in  twenty  is  white.  The  white  are  small,  and  have  coarse  wool.  The 
black  have  a  sort  of  hair  much  used  for  mattresses,  it  being  long  and 
nearly  straight.  They  are  tended  by  shepherds  who  occasionally 
throw  stones  at  the  flocks  to  remind  them  that  they  are  under  super- 
vision. Goats  are  nearly  as  common  as  sheep,  and  furnish  nearly  all 
the  milk  used  on  the  island.     A  cow  is  so  rare  as  to  be  a  curiosity. 

Anong  the  picturesque  objects  to  be  met  with  upon  the  roads  in 
the  mountains,  are  the  processions  of  countrywomen,  bearing  upon 
their  heads  large  boards  covered  with  little  dainty  baskets,  in  which 
the  broccio  is  moulded  and  borne  to  market.  It  was  not  uncommon 
to  see  the  milk  dripping,  in  unctuous  rivulets,  from  the  baskets  about 
the  handkerchief-clad  heads  of  the  bearers. 

Wild  sheep  are  very  common,  and  are  much  hunted.  They  are 
larger  than  the  tame  sheep,  and,  in  fact,  are  more  like  deer  than  sheep. 
Their  color  is  mixed,  brown,  black,  and  white.  They  have  a  frizzled 
mane,  and  fine  bright  eyes.  When  caught  they  are  easily  tamed,  and 
become  pets  with  the  children.  They  are  as  timid  as  hares  in  the 
woods,  and  become  as  afiectionate  as  dogs,  when  domesticated.  They 
are,  when  caught  young,  turned  over  to  the  goat  to  feed,  and  they  are 
not  tender  of  their  foster-mother.  They  often  suck  with  a  dash  of 
ferocity  that  draws  blood  instead  of  milk.  Indeed,  every  thing  in  Cor- 
sica has  a  wild  and  fierce  style.  The  Vendetta  has  inoculated  the  ani- 
mal life. 

At  the  village  of  St.  Andrea,  among  the  mountains,  Mr.  Cox  and 
his  party  bowed  to  the  old  curate  standing  before  the  church,  and 
were  heartily  greeted  by  him  in  return : 

"  Learning  that  we  were  American,  he  tendered,  what  we  have  inva- 
riably received  In  this  island  from  the  Catholic  priests,  the  utmost  cour- 
tesy. They  are  as  scholarly  as  they  are  urbane.  Indeed,  it  astonished 
Ms  not  a  little,  being  such  strangers,  to  receive  such  unbounded  atten- 
tion. '  Would  we  alight  ?  Would  we  enter  his  church  ?  What  do  we 
think  of  Corse?'  He  eulogizes  the  "wine  of  St.  Andrea.  '  Would  we 
do  him  the  honor  to  try  it?'  We  did.  Under  the  convoy  of  some 
twenty  children,  who  had  gathered  about  us  with  inquisitive  eyes,  we 
drive  through  the  little  village,  down  a  narrow  street,  so  narrow  that 
our  hubs  graze  the  houses  on  either  side,  and  are  met  by  the  curate  and 
a  delegation  of  his  flock.  One  of  the  latter  bears  a  platter  with  two  bot- 
tles of  wine  and  three  glasses.  The  white  wine  is  for  the  ladies;  the 
red — a  full-blooded,  spirited  wine,  emblematic  of  the  fiery  qualities  of . 
the  Corsicans — is  for  the  gentlemen.  Healths  to  the  priest,  to  America, 
to  Corsica,  and  blessings  from  the  heaven  above,  so  bright  and  so  near ! 
May  it  ever  be  near  to  the  venerable  father  !  Before  we  go  we  desire  to 
present  something  substantial  for  the  wine  and  kindness.  Our  douceur 
was  oifered  to  the  curate  :  '  No,  I  offered  the  wine  with  my  heart.'  Then 
to  the  cup-bearer:  'Oh,  no,  monsieur!  we  are  not  poor.'  Finally  to 
the  Church  we  off'ered  it,  and  it  was  accepted." 

Near  the  town  of  Sari,  at  the  height  of  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  American  travellers  meet  a  solitary  horseman  coming 
down  the  mountain  by  a  by-path. 

*' We  inquire  of  him  our  distance.  'Three  hours  yet  to  Vice'  He 
dismounts  from  his  pony  ;  asks  me  to  ride  it.  Without  any  bridle,  only 
&.  rope  halter ;  with  a  saddle  almost  as  big  as  the  pony,  and  stirrups  as 
big  as  the  saddle,  I  mounted.  My  companion  is  a  '  proprietor ' — has  a 
vineyard  of  two  acres — is  curious  about  America.  I  explain  to  him  the 
homestead  law.  He  looks  incredulous.  One  hundred  and  si.vcty  acres  ! 
and  all  that  for  nc.\t  to  nothing  !  He  shrugs  his  shoulders.  He  points 
out  to  me  the  mountains,  by  name.  To  the  east  is  the  range  of  Monte 
Eotondo.  It  is  the  highest  in  the  island — nine  thousand  feet.  It  is 
surrounded  by  other  mountains  of  less  altitude.  The  mountains  we  are 
now  ascending  are  covered  with  vegetation  and  forests.  The  range  of 
Eotondo  is  made  up  of  pinnacles,  towers,  castles — as  grand  as  any  thing 
I  have  seen  in  the  Alps.  If  not,  they  seem  so,  from  our  liaving  such 
grounds  of  vantage  for  observing  them.  I  ask  my  conductor  of  the  pony, 
half  playfully  :  '  Why  is  it,  that  here  on  this  mountain  we  have  oaks  and 
chestnuts ;  the  laurustinus  and  purple  cyclamen,  ferns,  and  violets,  fo- 
liage, flower,  shrub,  tree — all  in  such  tropical  profusion,  while  right  yon- 
der, as  if  in  reach  of  our  voice,  is  rock  and  snow— desolation,  sublime 


desolation?'  He  gives  me  for  answer,  with  much  seriousness:  'It  is 
the  caprice  of  the  Eternal  Father.'  An  answer  worthy  of  the  scene. 
From  the  spot  where  I  left  my  pony  and  his  '  proprietor,'  I  counted 
fourteen  conspicuous  peaks,  each  white  with  a  '  diadem  of  snow."' 

Mr.  Cox  was  a  little  too  early  in  the  season  to  enjoy  all  the  charms 
of  Corsica.  The  snow  still  filled  the  upper  forests,  and  made  the 
higher  mountain  roads  impassable.  He  recommends  May  as  the  month 
for  travellers.  As  it  was,  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  forego  the 
attempt  to  reach  the  top  of  Mount  Rotondo,  the  highest  point  of  the 
island,  from  which,  on  a  clear  day,  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, from  Marseilles  to  Naples,  is  visible.  Besides  a  coup  d'ail  of 
Corsica,  Sardinia,  Elba,  Monte  Cristo,  and  Caprera,  "  the  human  eye 
can  play  from  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone,  with  its  grand  and  castellated 
mountains,  over  the  tall  white  peaks  of  Provence  and  Savoy,  captur- 
ing the  stronghold  of  Toulon  and  Ventimiglia  ;  saunter  amid  the 
orange-gardens  of  the  Duke  of  Vallombrosa,  at  Cannes;  surmount  the 
Turbia  Mountain  behind  Nice ;  clamber,  without  aid  of  donkey  or 
guide,  through  the  defiles  above  Monaco  and  Mentone ;  linger  with  Dr. 
Antonio  and  his  love  around  the  palm-trees  of  Bordighera;  get  a 
straight  view  of  the  leaning  tower  at  Pisa  ;  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  palaces 
and  churches  of  superb  Genoa  ;  and  follow  the  Maritime  Alps,  which 
hide  the  mulberries  and  vines  of  Lombardy,  until  the  Valley  of  the  Arno 
leads  it  by  a  silver  thread,  through  labyrinths  of  beauty,  to  gorgeous 
Florence :  thence  the  eye  may  roam  to  the  Tiber,  with  a  glimpse  of 
the  Pantheon  which  '  Angelo  hung  in  the  air  of  St.  Peter's ; '  and,  with 
the  aid  of  a  glass,  rest  upon  the  cones  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  or  float 
upon  the  richly-tinted  and  ever-sparkling  waters  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples ! " 

Of  the  advantages  of  Corsica  as  a  health  resort  for  invalids,  Mr.  Cox 
speaks  in  high  terms.  It  has  been  a  great  desideratum  with  physi- 
cians to  find  a  climate  which  is  dry,  warm,  and  stimulating  in  winter, 
for  patients  suffering  from  pulmonary  troubles.  Nassau  and  Cuba  are 
too  hot,  while  Madeira  is  too  moist,  and,  while  it  mitigates  suflering, 
does  not  cure.  What  is  wanted  is  a  climate  which  is  at  once  stim- 
ulating and  mild. 

Ajaccio  is  screened  by  the  great  mountains  of  the  island.  The 
town  is  specially  protected  from  the  northwest  by  a  spur  descending 
to  the  sea.  It  is  warmer  than  Nice,  and  free  from  north  winds.  The 
atmosphere  is  still,  the  weather  constantly  flne-  The  whole  winter 
through  it  is  temperate,  sunny,  and  moderately  moist,  perhaps  a  little 
too  relaxing  for  those  in  the  earlier  stages  of  disease,  but  exactly  suited 
to  the  advanced  consumptive,  whose  life,  under  such  a  sky,  may  be 
made  easier  and  happily  prolonged.  The  drawbacks  are  the  want  of 
good  accommodations  for  the  invalid,  and  of  frequent  and  easy  com- 
munication with  the  continent.  These  defects,  however,  will  soon  be 
remedied,  and,  when  they  are,  the  birthplace  of  Napoleon  will  take  the 
flrst  rank  as  a  sanitarium  for  those  suffering  from  pulmonary  com- 
plaints. 


TABLE-TALK. 

AMONG  the  multitude  of  documents  brought  forth  by  the  Byron 
controversy,  one  of  the  latest  and  most  interesting  is  a  record 
of  conversations  with  Lord  Byron  at  the  Greek  island  of  Ithaca,  in 
August,  1823,  noted  down  at  the  time  by  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who 
was  for  five  days  in  his  company,  and  has  just  published  his  narrative 

as  a  supplement  to  Charles  Mackay's  "  Medora  Leigh."     Mr.  S 

states  that  he  first  met  Byron  in  the  dining-room  of  the  Governor  of 
Ithaca,  which  was  then  under  English  rule.  The  poet  was  seated  with 
Count  Gamba,  Dr.  Bruno,  Mr.  Trelawney,  Hamilton  Browne,  and  other 
gentlemen ;  and  the  stranger,  who  was  not  introduced  to  any  one 
present,  but  had  previously  been  told  that  Byron  was  there,  could  not 
identify  him  by  recollection  of  his  portraits,  and  was  at  first  inclined 
to  mistake  Trelawney  for  him.  But  presently,  when  the  company 
went  into  the  drawing-room,  he  found  himself  by  Byron's  side,  and 
engaged  in  easy  conversation  with  him,  without  presentation  or  intro- 
duction of  any  kind.  Byron  first  addressed  him  in  the  most  friendly 
and  familiar  manner,  and  soon  began  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  Greeks, 
in  whose  service  he  was  then  engaged. 

"  I  have  not  changed  my  opinion  of  the  Greeks,"  he  said  ;  "  I  know 
them  as  well  as  most'people"  (a  favorite  phrase  with  him).  "But  we 
must  not  look  always  too  closely  at  the  men  who  are  to  benefit  by  our 
exertions  in  a  good'  cause,  or,  God  knows,  we  shall  seldom  do  much 
good  in  this  world.    I  find  but  one  opinion,"  he  continued,  "  among  all 
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the  people  -wlioni  I  have  met  since  I  came  here— that  no  good  13  to  be 
done  for  these  rascally  Greeks ;  that  I  am  sure  to  be  deceived,  disgusted, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  It  may  be  so.  But  it  is  chiefly  to  satisfy  myself 
upon  these  very  points  that  I  am  going.  I  go  prepared  for  any  thmg, 
expecting  a  deal  of  roguery  and  imposition,  but  hoping  to  do  some 
good." 

Byron  next  began  to  talk  of  his  works,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter' 
— the  former  topic  suggested  by  a  German  edition  of  "  Childe  Harold," 
a  copy  of  which  was  lying  on  a  table  near  him.  He  charged  Dean 
Milman  with  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  personal  attacks  upon  him, 

giving  as  the  reason  a  statement  about  that  gentleman  which  Mr.  S 

declmes  to  repeat  because  he  does  not  believe  it  to  be  true.  Byron 
contmued,  speaking  of  his  assailants:  "They  all  sink  before. an  Ameri- 
can reviewer,  who  describes  me  as  a  kind  of  fiend,  and  says  that  the 
deformities  of  my  mind  are  only  to  be  equalled  by  those  of  my  body. 
It  is  well  that  any  one  can  see  them,  at  least."  AUuding  to  the  quar- 
rel with  his  wife,  he  said :  "  I  dare  say  it  will  turn  out  that  I  have 
been  terribly  in  the  wrong ;  but  I  always  want  to  know  what  I  did." 
He  spoke  of  his  daughter  Ada  exactly  as  any  parent  might  have  done 
of  a  beloved  absent  child,  and  betrayed  not  the  slightest  confusion  or 
consciousness  of  a  sore  subject  throughout  the  whole  conversation. 

Pope's  Homer  being  referred  to,  Byron  said :  "  It  is  the  very  best 
translation  that  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in 
the  world,  be  assured.  It  is  quite  delightful  to  find  Pope's  character 
coming  round  again ;  I  forgive  Gifford  every  thing  for  that.  Puritan 
as  he  is,  he  has  too  much  good  sense  not  to  know  that,  even  if  all  the 
lies  about  Pope  were  truths,  his  character  is  one  of  the  best  among 
literary  men.  There  is  nobody  now  like  him,  except  Watty  [Walter 
Scott],  and  fe  is  as  nearly  faultless  as  ever  human  being  was."  Dur- 
ing the  whole  evening  Byron  continued  to  talk  in  the  most  amiable 
and  familiar  manner,  so  that  the  Scotchman  says  :  "  Of  all  the  libels 
of  which  I  well  knew  the  public  press  to  be  guilty,  that  of  describing 
Lord  Byron  as  inaccessible,  morose,  and  repulsive  in  manner  and  lan- 
guage, seemed  to  me  the  most  faJse  and  atrocious."  The  next  morn- 
ing he  saw  Byron  on  the  beach  in  front  of  the  house,  toward  which 
the  poet  was  slowly  walking.  "  I  never  saw,  and  could  not  conceive, 
the  possibility  of  such  a  change  in  the  appearance  of  a  human  being 
as  had  taken  place  since  the  previous  night.  He  looked  like  a  man 
under  senlence  of  death,  or  returning  from  the  funeral  of  all  that  he 
held  dear  on  earth.  His  person  seemed  shrunk,  his  face  was  pale, 
and  his  eyes  languid  and  fixed  on  the  ground.  He  was .  leaning  upon 
a  stick,  and  had  changed  his  dark  camlet-caped  surtout  of  the  preced- 
ing evening  for  a  nankeen  jacket,  embroidered  like  a  hussar's — an 
attempt  at  dandyism  or  dash  to  which  the  look  and  demeanor  of  the 
wearer  formea  a  sad  contrast."  No  explanation  is  given  of  the  cause 
of  this  change  of  appearance.  In  the  course  of  the  morning,  the  party 
went  to  ride,  and  Byron  resumed  his  usual  look  and  manner.  He  was 
lively,  facetious,  and  good-humored,  but  said  nothing  which  the  Scotch- 
man deemed  worthy  of  noting  down.  "  I  wish  to  observe,  however, 
that,  on  this  and  one  very  similar  occasion,  it  was  very  unlike  the  kind 
of  conversation  which  Lord  Byron  is  described  as  holding  with  various 
individuals  who  have  written  about  him.  Still  more  unlike  was  it  to 
what  one  wouid  have  supposed  his  conversation  to  be  ;  it  was  exactly 
that  of  nine-tenths  of  the  cultivated  class  of  English  gentlemen — care- 
less, and  unconscious  of  every  thing  but  the  present  moment."  On 
the  following  day  the  party  made  an  excursion  on  the  water,  in  a  boat 
with  four  rowers  and  sundry  packages  and  jars  of  eatables  and  drink- 
ables.    The  Scotchman  says : 

"  As  soon  as  we  were  seated  under  the  awning — Lord  Byron  in  the 
centre  seat,  with  his  face  to  the  stem — Trelawney  took  charge  of  the  tiller. 
The  other  passengers  being  seated  on  the  sides,  the  usual  small,  flying 
conversation  began.  Lord  Byron  seemed  in  a  mood  calculated  to  make 
the  company  think  he  meant  something  more  formal  than  ordinary  talk. 
Of  course,  there  could  not  be  any  thing  said  in  the  nature  of  a  dialogue, 
which,  to  be  honest,  was  the  kind  of  conversation  I  liad  at  heart.  He 
began  by  informing  us  that  he  had  just  been  reading,  with  renewed 
pleasure,  David  Hume's  essays.  He  considered  Hume  to  be  by  far  the 
most  profound  thinker  and  clearest  reasoner  of  the  many  philosophers 
and  metaphysicians  of  the  last  century.  '  There  is,'  said  he,  '  no  refut- 
ing him  ;  and,  for  simplicity  and  clearness  of  style,  he  is  unmatched, 
and  is  utterly  unanswerable.'  He  referred  particularly  to  the  '  Essay  on 
Miracles.'  It  was  remarked  to  him  that  it  had  nevertheless  been  spe- 
cifically answered,  and,  some  people  thought,  refuted,  by  a  Presbytenan 
divine.  Dr.  Campbell,  of  Aberdeen.  I  could  not  hear  whether  liis  lord- 
ship knew  of  the  author  ;  but  the  remark  did  not  affect  his  opinion.  It 
merely  turned  the  conversation  to  Aberdeen  and  '  poor  John  Scott,'  the 
most  promising  and  most  unfortunate  literary  man  of  the  day,  whom  he 
knew  well,  and  who,  said  he,  knew  him  (Lord  .feyron")  as  a  schoolboy. 
Scotland,  "Walter  Scott  (or,  as  his  lordship  always  called  him, '  Watty'), 
the  Waverley  novels,  the  'Eejected  Addresses,'  and  the  English  aristoc- 
racy (which  be  reviled  most  bitterly),  were  the  prominent  objects  of 


nearly  an  hour's  conversation.  It  was  varied,  toward  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  in  this  original  fashion  ;  '  But  come,  gentlemen  ;  we  must  have 
some  inspiration. — Here,  Tita,  I'Hippoerena  ! '  This  brought  from  the 
bows  of  the  boat  a  huge  Venetian  gondolier,  with  a  musket,  slung  diago- 
nalh'  across  his  back,  a  stone  jar  of  two  gallons  of  what  turned  out  to 
be  English  gin,  another  porous  one  of  water,  and  a  quart  pitcher,  into 
which  the  gondolier  poured  the  spirit,  and  laid  the  whole,  with  two  or 
three  tumblers,  at  the  feet  of  his  expectant  lord,  who  quickly  uncorked 
the  jar,  and  began  to  pour  its  contents  into  the  smaller  vessel.  '  Now, 
gentlemen,  drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring  :  it  is  the  true 
poetic  source.  I'm  a  rogue  if  I  have  drunk  to-day.  Come'  (handing 
tumblers  round  to  us) ;  '  this  is  the  way ' — and  he  nearly  half  filled  a 
tumbler,  and  then  poured  from  the  height  of  his  arm  out  of  the  water- 
jar,  till  the  tumbler  sparkled  in  the  sun  like  soda-water,  and  drank  it 
off' while  effervescing — glorious  gin-fizzle,  a  most  tempting  beverage,  of 
which  everyone  on  board  took  his  share,  munching  after  it  a  biscuit  out 
of  a  huge  tin  case  of  them.  This  certainly  exhilarated  us  tUl  we  landed 
within  some  fifty  or  sixty  .yards  of  the  house  to  which  we  were  di- 
rected." 

The  gin-and-water  was  again  resorted  to  by  Byron  on  the  return 
voyage,  and  it  was  doubtless  to  these  strong  potations,  repeated  prob- 
ably oftener  in  the  night  than  in  the  day,  that  Byron's  wretched  ap 
pearance  in  the  morning  may  be  attributed,  together  with  his  shat- 
tered health,  and  premature  death  a  few  months  later.  His  Italian 
physician.  Dr.  Bruno,  was  in  constant  despair  at  the  poet's  excesses  in 
eating  and  drinking,  as  well  he  might  be,  judging  from  the  following 
account  of  the  result  of  one  of  them,  which  occurred  at  a  monastery  in 
Cephalonia,  where  the  party  had  taken  lodgings  for  the  night : 

"  It  appeared  that  Lord  Byron  was  seized  with  violent  spasms  in 
the  stomach  and  liver,  and  his  brain  was  excited  to  dangerous  excess, 
so  that  he  would  not  tolerate  the  presence  of  any  person  in  his  room. 
He  refused  all  medicine,  and  stamped  and  tore  all-his  clothes  and  bed- 
ding like  a  maniac.  We  could  hear  him  rattling  and  ejaculating.  Poor 
Dr.  Bruno  stood  lamenting  in  agony  of  mind,  ill  anticipation  of  the 
most  dire  results  if  immediate  relief  was  not  obtained  by  powerful 
cathai-tics,  but  Lord  Byron  had  expelled  him  from  the  room  by  main 
force.  He  now  implored  one  or  more  of  the  company  to  go  to  his  lord- 
ship and  induce  him,  if  possible,  to  save  his  life  by  taking  the  neces- 
sary medicine.  Trelawney  at  once  proceeded  to  the  room,  but  soon 
returned,  saying  that  it  would  require  ten  such  as  he  to  hold  his 
lordship  for  a  minute,  adding  that  Lord  Byron  would  not  leave  an  un- 
broken article  in  the  room.  "The  doctor  again  essayed  an  entrance,  but 
without  success.  The  monks  were  becoming  alarmed,  and  so,  in  truth, 
were  all  present.  The  doctor  asked  me  to  try  to  bring  his  lordship 
to  reason  :  'He  will  thank  you  when  he  is  well,'  he  said, '  but  get  him  to 
take  this  one  pill  and  he  will  be  safe.'  It  seemed  a  very  easy  under- 
taking, and  I  went.  There  being  no  look  on  the  door,  entry  was  ob- 
tained in  spite  of  a  barricade  of  chairs  and  a  table  within.  His  lordship 
was  half  undressed,  standing  in  a  far  corner,  like  a  hunted  animal  at 
bay.  Aa  I  looked  determined  to  advance  in  spite  of  his  imprecations  of 
'  Bah  !  out,  out  of  my  sight !  fiends,  can  I  have  no  peace,  no  relief  from 
this  hell?  Leave  me,  I  say  ! '  he  simply  lifted  the  chair  nearest  to  him 
and  hurled  it  direct  at  my  head.  I  escaped  as  I  best  could  and  returned 
to  the  mla.  The  matter  was  obviously  serious,  and  we  all  counselled 
force  and  such  coercive  measures  as  miglit  be  necessary  to  make  him 
swallow  the  curative  medicine.  Mr.  Hamilton  Browne,  one  of  our 
party,  now  volunteered  an  attempt,  and  the  silence  that  succeeded  his 
entrance  augured  well  for  his  success.  He  returned  much  sooner  than 
expected,  telling  the  doctor  that  he  might  go  to  sleep,  as  Lord  Byron 
had  taken  both  the  pills  and  had  lain  down.  On  the  following  morning 
Lord  Byron  was  all  dejection  and  penitence,  not  expressed  in  words, 
but  amply  in  looks  andmovements,  till  something  tending  to  the  jocular 
occurred  to  enliven  him  and  us." 

If  scenes  like  this  described  above  occurred  a  few  years  earlier, 
during  the  poet's  married  life,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Lady  Byron  thought 
him  insane.  There  was  doubtless  insanity  in  his  blood  on  the  Byron 
side,  and  his  mother  was  accustomed  to  indulge  in  fits  of  rage  very 
similar  in  '  their  manifestations  to  those  so  vividly  pictured  by  Mr. 
Mackay's  Scotch  friend. 

"  To  Know,  or  not  to  Know,"  is  the  title  of  an  essay  from 

the  pen  of  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  in  a  recent  number  of  Fraser's 
Magazine,  which,  accepting  as  its  text  the  words  of  Solomon,  "  He  that 
increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow,"  applies  this  sentiment  to  the 
various  condition'^  pertaining  to  the  search  after  and  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  To  those  who  love  knowledge,  who  are  inspired  with 
a  divine  rage  for  mental  acquisitions,  many  of  the  arguments  gathered 
by  Miss  Cobbe,  in  apparent  hostile  array  against  learning,  must  be 
disheartening — so  disheartening  indeed,  that  the  writer's  earnest  pero- 
ration in  behalf  of  knowledge,  of  its  sweets  and  its  compensations, 
scarcely  will  remove  the  discouragements  that  the  general  tenor  of  her 
argument  produces.  That  compensation  is  a  rule  of  Nature — that 
whenever  we  gain  something  with  one  hand  we  must  lose  nearly  an 
equivalent  from  the  other,  is  a  truth  that  observant  minds  have,  ne- 
cessarily, perhaps  painfully,  accepted ;  but  it  is  somewhat  startling 
to  have  brought  home  to  us  in  the  way  Miss  Cobbe  does,  how 
much  is  lost  in  our  vain  endeavor  to  enlarge  and  multiply  our  area 
of  life  by  increasing  our  store  of  ideas.     "  Health,  bodily  activity. 
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and  muscular  strength,  are  almost  inevitably  exchanged,"  says  the 
essayist,  "in  a  certain  measure  for  learning.  Ardent  students  are 
never  vigorous  or  agile ;  and,  in  the  humbler  ranks,  the  loss  of  ruddy 
cheeks  and  stalwart  limbs  among  the  children  of  the  peasantry,  after 
schools  have  been  established  in  a  village,  has  been  constantly  ob- 
served. And  it  is  not  only  health  which  is  more  or  less  compromised 
by  study,  but  there  is  the  loss  of  the  morning  hours  of  life's  glorious 
prime,  hours  such  as  never  can  come  again  on  this  side  of  heaven, 
which  are  given  to  dull,  dog's-eared  books,  and  dreary  copies,  and 
sordid  slates,  instead  of  to  cowslips  and  buttercups,  the  romp  in  the 
hay-field,  and  the  flying  of  the  white  kite,  which  soars  up  into  the 
deep,  dark  blue,  and  carries  the  young  eyes  after  it."  But  not  only 
is  learning  purchased  by  the  loss  of  bodily  health  and  the  unshackled 
freedom  of  childhood,  there  are  also  certain  mental  deficiencies  which 
arise  from  it.  Memory  loses  much  of  its  native  tenacity,  as,  laden 
with  an  enormous  mass  of  facts,  it  shifts  the  burden  of  carrying  them 
to  written  notes  and  similar  devices.  Illiterate  people  are  more  re- 
tentive, and  have  actually  clearer  heads — are  less  encumbered  by  a 
multitude  of  irrelevant  ideas ;  and  other  mental  powers  suffer  even 
more  : 

"  That  method  which  we  familiarly  call  the  '  Rule  of  Thumb  '—that 
is,  the  Method  of  the  Artist — is  soon  lost  when  tliere  come  to  be  trea- 
tises and  tables  of  calculation  to  form  instead  the  Method  of  the  Mechan- 
ic. The  boats  of  Greece  are  to  tliis  day  sculptured,  rather  than  wrought 
by  the  shipwrights,  even  as  the  old  architects  cut  their  marble  archi- 
traves by  the  eye  of  genius  trained  to  beauty  and  symmetry,  not  by  the 
foot-rule  of  precedent  and  book-lore.  The  wondrous  richness  and  har- 
mony of  coloring  of  Chinese,  and  Indian,  and  Turkish  stuffs,  and  car- 
pets and  porcelain,  are  similarly  the  result,  not  of  any  rules  to  be  re- 
duced to  formuliB,  but  of  taste  unfettered  by  pattern-books,  uuwarped 
by  schools  of  art-manufacture,  bequeathed  through  long  generations 
each  acquainted  intimately  with  the  aforesaid  '  Kule  of  Thumb.'  " 

Acknowledging  that  science  has  done  much  in  behalf  of  humanity, 
the  essayist  points  out  how  medicine  and  hygiene  defeat  the  law  of 
the  "  Survival  of  the  Fittest,"  leading  to  the  propagation  of  disease. 
"  The  sickly,  the  deformed,  the  intemperate  and  depraved,  the  inheri- 
tors of  the  most  frightful  diseases — if  they  have  but  wealth  enough  to 
command  the  resources  of  science,  Tiave  a  chance  of  existence  pro- 
longed enough  to  bequeath  their  debased  type,  their  imperfect  organ- 
ization, to  sons  and  daughters  of  similar  misery."  Philosophy, 
Miss  Cobbe  tell  us,  has  proved  a  vain  and  delusive  seeking ;  astron- 
omy has  deprived  us  of  that  fond  belief  that  we  were  "  Creation's  last 
and  greatest  work,  the  crown  and  glory  of  the  universe ; "  and  in  all 
things  we  have  purchased  knowledge  at  some  great  price,  either  of 
strength,  health,  or  of  that  contentment  which  springs  from  ignorance. 
What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  this  plea  ?     Let  our  essayist  speak  : 

"  Is,  then,  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  after  all,  truly  a  delusion,  the 
worst  and  weariest  of  human  mistakes,  a  thing  to  which  we  are 
driven  by  our  necessities  on  one  hand,  and  lured  to  by  our  thirst  for 
it  on  the  other,  but  which,  nevertheless,  like  the  martyrs'  cup  of  salt 
■water,  only  burns  our  hearts  with  its  bitter  brine  ? 

"  No  !  no  !  a  thousand  times,  no  !  The  mistake  has  not  been  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  but  in  the  reasons  we  have  alleged  for  that  pur- 
suit. We  have  wooed  our  beautiful  bride  for  her  dower  and  not  for  her 
own  sake,  and  it  is  but  justice  if  we  discover  that  that  dower,  amid  its 
treasures,  contains  many  a  snake.  .  .  . 

"  Knowledge,  like  virtue,  is  not  good  because  it  is  useful,  but  useful 
because  it  is  good.  It  is  useful  contingently,  and  good  essentially.  The 
joy  of  it  is  simple  ;  and  not  only  needs  not  to  be  supplemented  by  ac- 
cessory advantages,  but  is  well  worth  the  forfeit  of  many  advantages  to 
obtain.  The  most  miserable  wretch  we  can  imagine  is  the  ignorant  con- 
vict locked  up  in  a  solitary  cell,  with  nothing  to  employ  his  thoughts 
but  unattainable  vice  and  frustrated  crime,  wliereon  his  stupid  judges 
leave  him  to  ruminate,  as  if  such  poison  were  moral  medicine  likely  to 
cure  the  diseases  of  his  soul.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  hap- 
piest beings  we  can  imagine  is  the  man  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  intel- 
lectual scale,  who  lives  m  the  free  acquirement  of  noble  knowledge. 
What  is  any  '  increase  of  sorrow '  incurred  thereby,  compared  to  the  joy 
of  it  ?  To  look  on  the  fields  of  earth  and  air — not  as  the  dull  boor  re- 
gards them,  as  mere  patches  of  brown,  and  green,  and  blue,  with  prom- 
ises of  food  or  shelter,  sunshine  or  shower — ^but  as  the  geologist,  the  bot- 
anist, the  astronomer  regards  them,  each  as  an  infinite  world  of  interest, 
wherein  Order,  and  Law,  and  Beauty,  are  tracked  by  his  rapid  thought, 
even  as  the  swallow  traces  the  insect  on  the  wing  !  To  be  able  to  take 
surveys  such  as  these,  is  to  be  admitted  to  a  spectacle  for  which  angels 
might  envy  the  sons  of  men.  But  to  do  yet  more,  to  make  memory  Tike 
a  gallery  hung  round  with  aU  the  loveliest  scenes  of  Nature,  and  all  the 
masterpieces  of  art;  to  make  the  divine  chorus  of  the  poets  ping  for  us 
their  choicest  strains,  whenever  we  beckon  them  from  the  cells  where 
they  lie  hidden  deep  in  our  souls  ;  to  talk  familiarly,  as  if  they  were 
our  living  friends,  with  the  best  and  wisest  men  who  have  ever  lived  on 
earth,  and  link  our  arms  in  theirs  in  the  never-withering  groves  of  an 
eternal  Academe — this  is  to  be  happy,  indeed.  This  is  to  burst  the 
bonds  of  space  and  bring  the  ages  together,  and  lift  ourselves  out  of 
the  sordid  dust  to  sit  at  the  banquet  of  heroes  and  of  gods. 

"  Is  '  the  increase  of  knowledge,  the  increase  of  sorrow  ? '  Ay,  so 
let  it  be,  wise  son  of  David !  But,  not  its  own  sorrow,  nor  all  the 
other  sorrows  of  earth,  can  dim  its  triumphant  and  inalienable  joy,"« 


It  is  pleasant,  while  philosophers  are  disputing  about  the 

rights  of  woman,  to  note  the  recognition  of  woman's  virtues,  if  not 
of  her  abstract  rights,  made  by  our  representative  men.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, was  the  graceful  act  of  the  late  English  premier,  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  in  raising  his  wife  to  the  rank  of  a  countess,  while  he  re- 
mained a  commoner ;  but  we  admire  still  more  the  unaffected,  noble 
lines  iu  which  the  "  Philosopher  of  Chelsea  "  recorded  his  regret  for 
the  loss  of  a  woman  who  for  forty  years  had  been  his  "  true  and  lov- 
ing helpmate."  The  epitaph  referred  to,  which  Mr.  Carlyle  composed 
and  caused  to  be  engraved  on  his  wife's  gravestone,  may  be  new  to 
some  of  our  readers,  and  is,  therefore,  transferred  to  our  pages.  It 
runs  as  follows:  "In  her  bright  existence  she  had  more  sorrows 
than  are  common,  but  also  a  soft  invincibility,  a  clearness  of  dis- 
cernment, and  a  noble  loyalty  of  heart,  which  are  rare.  For  forty 
years  she  was  the  true  and  loving  helpmate  of  her  husband,  and  by 
act  and  word  unweariedly  forwarded  him  as  none  else  could  in  all  of 
worthy  that  he  did  or  attempted.  She  died  at  London,  21st  April, 
1866,  suddenly  snatched  away  from  him,  and  the  light  of  his  life  as  if 
gone  out." 
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"  QOME  of  these  days,"  says  a  writer'in  The  Graphic,  "  the  story  of  the 
^^  artists  who  have  illustrated  Dickens  will  make  a  very  readable 
magazine  article.  There  have  been  for  the  larger  serials,  Seymour,  Hab- 
lot  K.  Browne  ('Phiz'),  George  Cruikshank,  George  Cattermole,  and 
Marcus  Stone  ;  for  the  Christmas  books,  Daniel  Maclise,  Edwin  Land- 
seer,  John  Leech,  Frank  Stone,  Clarkson  Stanfield — the  flower,  in  fine, 
of  English  art.  Thackeray  was  once  ambitious  to  illustrate  a  book  by 
the  author  of '  Pickwick ; '  but  his  wish  was  not  gratified.  On  the  other 
hand,  1  once  picked  up  at  a  book-stall  an  early  edition  of  Douglas  Jer- 
rold's  '  Men  of  Character,'  really  illustrated  by  W.  M.  Thackeray :  the 
designs  were  amusingly  bad.  George  Cattermole,  too,  as  a  figure- 
draughtsman,  failed  lamentably  in  '  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  '  and  '  Bar- 
nahyEudge;'  but  his  clmrches  and  old-fashioned  interiors  were  ex- 
quisite. John  Leech  achieved  three  triumphs  in  the  Christmas  books — 
the  spectre  in  '  The  Haunted  Man,'  the  city-churchyard  scene  in  '  The 
Christmas  Carol,'  and  that  inimitable  portrait  of  Robert  Keeley  as  a  ser- 
ving-man in  '  The  Battle  of  Life.'  There  was,  besides,  an  illustrator 
of  Mr.  Dickens's  words  in  partihus — none  other  than  the  famous  John 
Gilbert,  who,  when  the  first  cheap  edition  of  the  novels  appeared, 
executed  for  a  firm  who  were  not  Mr.  Dickens's  publishers  a  remarkable 
series  of  drawings  to  he  bound  up,  if  required,  with  the  letter-press. 
The  series,  I  think,  did  not  extend  beyond  '  Nicholas  Nicklcby.'  I  call 
these  drawings  remarkable,  since,  although  put  on  the  wood  with  Mr. 
Gilbert's  usual  vigor  and  dexterity,  they  completely  failed  to  elucidate 
any  character  or  scene  depicted  by  Charles  Dickens.  Imagine  Fuseli 
illustratitig  '  Tom  Jones,'  or  Rembrandt  etching  a  dozen  plates  for  a  new 
edition  of  Tupper's  '  Proverbial  Philosophy.'  I  don't  think  any  mod- 
ern draughtsman,  save  George  Cruikshank,  could  have  illustrated  '  Oli- 
ver Twist '  and  '  Sketches  by  Boz ; '  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  that 
the  author  of  those  wonderful  plates,  '  Fagin  in  the  Condemned  Cell ' 
and  the  '  Streets  by  Morning,'  would  have  failed  utterly,  had  he  touched 
'Chuzzlewit'  or  '  Copperfield.'  I  remember  walking  with  good  old 
George  once  from  Wood  Green  to  Muswell  Hill,  and  his  pointing  out  to 
me  a  grassy  knoll,  whence  he  had  sketched  the  distant  view  of  London 
which  forms  the  background  to  the  etching  of 'Sikes  attempting  to 
destroy  his  Dog.'  Apart  from  '  Oliver  Twist '  and  the  '  Sketches,'  which 
belong  to  a  past  epoch  of  civilization— an  epoch  which  George  Cruik- 
shank knew  by  heartr— I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Dickens's 
very  best  artistic  interpreter  has  been  Hablot  Browne.  Marcus  Stone 
was  very  bright  and  picturesque;  but  he  drew  as, painters  draw,  and  not 
as  draughtsmen  design.  Your  painter  wants  his  model  ere  he  can  foi-m 
his  tableau  ;  and,  enter  model,  exit  humorous  character.  Carefully-stud- 
ied drapery  is  the  death  of  facial  e.rpression.  Now,  it  is  clear  to  see  that 
Hablot  Browne's  marvellous  masterpieces  of  portraiture— Jonas  Chuz- 
zlewit, Quilp,  Tom  Pinch,  Micawber,  and,  in  particular,  that  marvellous 
Mr.  Pecksniff— are  as  much  evolved  from  the  artist's  internal  conscious- 
ness as  from  the  author's  manuscript  which  he  has  studied.  In  one  de- 
tail of  Pecksnifl''s  costume  Mr.  Browne  has  ventured— and  successfully 
ventured— to  differ  from  Mr.  Dickens,  who  gives  the  rascally  architect  a 
'low  white  neck-cloth'  to  his  'state  of  widowhood.'  '  Phiz'  has  in- 
vested Pecksniff  with  a  low  black  neck-tie."  In  this  list  of  illustrators 
to  Dickens,  the  writer  omits  reference  to  Mr.  Darlcy,  who  made  a  series 
of  drawings  for  an  American  edition  of  the  great  novelist.  Mr.  Charles 
ColUns  was  announced  as  illustrator  for  the  forthcoming  novel  of  Dick- 
ens ;  but  this  is  now  contradicted. 

"  Itis  thehard  fate,"  says  a  writer  in  Once  a  Weei,  "  ofsomeauthors 
to  have  a  line  or  a  sentence  of  their  writing  perpetually  quoted,  and 
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almost  invariably  quoted  wrongly ;  a  fact  always  recalled  to  my  mind 
on  hearing  the  First  Lesson  for  the  Twenty-first  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
wherein  the  prophet  is  desired  to  write  a  denuneiation  of  woe  upon  the 
walls,  '  that  he  may  run  who  readeth  it ; '  that  is,  that  taking  warning 
he  my  eseape.  Often  as  this  has  heen  pointed  out,  people  still  persist 
in  quoting  it '  that  Tin  xoJio  runs  may  read,'  as  if  it  were  merely  the  plain- 
ness of  the  writing  that  the  stress  is  laid  upon — thus  entirely  perverting 
the  sense  of  the  passage.  Cowper's  well-haokneyed  '  cup  which  cheers 
but  not  in^nates,^  undergoes  no  great  deterioration  by  the  alteration  in 
the  bard's  numbers;  but  it  is  hard  upon  Pope,  a  master  of  finish  as  re- 
gards form,  that  one  of  his  perfect  lines : 

'  Welcome  the  coining,  speed  the  going  guest,' 
should  be  spoiled  (as  it  is  in  at  least  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
oases)  by  the  substitution  of '  parting '  for  '  going '  whereby  both  tlie  il- 
literation  and  the  antithesis  are  lost.  Then  there  is  poor  Dr.  "Watts, 
again  and  again  perseveringly  credited  with  an  abominable  American- 
ism, only  too  prevalent  among  careless  writers  of  our  own  day,  but 
which  he  never  was  guilty  of: 

'  Let  bears  and  lions  growl  and  fight, 
For  His  their  nature  to.'' 

In  every  edition,  old  or  new,  that  I  have  seen,  of  his  poems,  the  verse 


'  Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite. 

For  God  hath  made  them  so ; 
Let  bears  and  lions  growl  and  fight, 

For  'tis  their  nature  too '  (i.  e.,  ofoo). 

Bv'- 1  have  never  heen  able  to  persuade  anybody  of  the  fact." 

To  the  list  of  eminent  persons  deceased  in  1869,  published  in  our 

last,  we  append  the  following  names  : 

Allen,  Kichard  L.,  agriculturist,  stock-breeder,  editor  of  American 
Agriculturist,  and  author,  died  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  September  22, 
aged  66. 

Brewster,  William  E.,  Brig.-Gen.  Vols,  in  late  war  (Excelsior  Brigade) 
and  Internal  Kevenue  officer,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  13. 
sskie,  John  S.,  a  Virginia  politician,  M.  C.  from  Va.  1851-'55,  died  in 
Eiehmoud,  Va.,  December  15. 

Gaume,  Very  Rev.  Jean  Joseph,  D.  D.,  a  vicar  apostolic  of  E.  C.  Church, 
canon  of  Notre  Dame,  an  eminent  theologian  and  doctiinal  and 
educational  writer,  died  in  Paris  in  March,  aged  67. 

Henry,  Hugh  Horace,  U.  S.  Marshal  of  Vt.  lS65-'69,  and  previously 
five  times  a  member  of  Vt.  Legislature,  State  Senator  1864,  etc., 
died  in  Chester,  Vt.,  December  18,  aged  55. 

Libri,  William,  B.  I.  T.,  Count,  Italian  mathematician,  author,  profess- 
or, and  book-collector,  accused  of  plundering  the  great  libraries  of 
France,  died  in  Florence,  Italy,  in  October,  aged  65. 

Thurston,  Eev.  Eli,  D.  D.,  Congregational  clergyman  and  author  of 
Mass.,  died  in  Fall  Eiver,  Mass.,. December  18,  aged  61. 

Upham,  Nathaniel  Gookin,  LL.  D.,  a  politician  and  jurist  of  N.  H.,  ten 
years  Justice  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  died  in  Concord,  N.  H., 
aged  68. 

Waite,  Henry  Matson,  LL.  D.,  Conn,  jurist,  judge  of  County  and  Su- 
perior Courts  for  many  years,  a  justice  of  Supreme  Court  of  Conn. 
1851-58,  and  Chief  Justice  185i-'58,  died  in  Lyme,  Conn.,  Decem- 
ber 14,  aged  81. 

Dr.  Livingstone  writes  of  the  work  he  is  yet  to  accomplish  as  fol- 
lows :  "As  to  the  work  to  be  done  by  me,'it  is  only  to  connect  the 
sources  which  I  have  discovered  from  five  hundred  to  seven  hundred 
miles  south  of  Speke  and  Baker's  with  their  Nile.  The  volume  of 
water  which  flows  north  from  latitude  twelve  degrees  south  is  so  large,  I 
suspect  T  have  been  working  at  the  sources  of  the  Congo  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Nile.  I  have  to  go  down  the  eastern  line  of  drainage  to  Baker's 
turning-point.  Tanganyika,  Nyige  Chowambe  (Baker's?)  are  one 
water,  and  the  head  of  it  is  three  hundred  miles  south  of  this.  The 
western  and  central  lines  of  drainage  converge  into  an  unvisited  lake 
west  or  southwest  of  this.  The  outflow  of  this,  whether  to  Congo  or 
Nile,  I  have  to  ascertain.  The  people  of  this,  called  Manyema,  are 
cannibals,  if  Arabs  speak  truly.  I  may  have  to  go  there  first,  and 
down  Tanganyika,  if  I  come  out  uneaten,  and  find  my  new  squad  from 
ZanzibaV. 

In  London  there  is  a  "  Female  Medical  Society,"  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  The  objects  of  tlie  Female  Medical  Society 
are:  "1.  Topromotetheemploymentof  properly-educated  women  in  the 
practice  of  midwifery,  and  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  women  and 
children.  2.  To  provide  educated  women  with  proper  facilities  for 
learning  the  theory  and  practice  of  midwifery,  and  the  necessary 
branches  of  medical  science."  To  carry  out  these  objects,  the  society  es- 
tablished a  "Ladies'  Medical  College,"  five  years  ago,  and  eighty-two 
•ladies  have,  during  that  period,  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  it 
ofiFered ;  most  of  them  have  since  started  in  business,  and,  according  to 
Nature,  are  succeeding  admirably. 


Lieutenant  Gilmore  of  the  British  Navy  has  invented  a  stopper  for 
the  protection  of  iron-clads,  when  pierced  by  shot,  above  or  below  the 
water-Une.     Before  being  used,  it  resembles  in  form  a  large  closed  par- 
asol ;  in  this  shape  it  is  thrust  tlirough  the  perforation  made,  being  de 
veloped  on  the  outside  by  means  of  a  lever ;  it  then  assumes  the  fc 
of  an  open  parasol.     It  is  capable  of  being  adjusted  to  tlie  aide  o' 
vessel  with  so  much  nicety  that,  under  the  water-line,  the  lealvar 
far  reduced  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.     When  closed,  tl'' 
is  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  when  open  it  is  sufBcicp 
cover  a  hole  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.     Of  course  it 
used  in  the  event  of  the  vessel's  side  being  pierced  throu^ 
with  tlie  projectile. 

One  of  Thomson's  highway  locomotives,  having  strong  india-ru. 
bands  around  the  wheels,  to  increase  their  adherence  to  the  soil,  recent) 
ascended,  descended,  and  crossed  the  sides  of  the  steepest  declivities  in 
Paris.  Having  satisfactorily  accomplished  all  the  tests  to  which  it  was 
exposed,  its  trial  was  regarded  as  a  complete  success.  Tlie  question  of 
the  duration  of  the  india-rubber  bands,  however,  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance, seeing  that  those  upon  the  machine  tested  cost  at  least  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Counter-steam  locomotives  are  now  running  on  the  Northern  Spanish 
Eailway,  on  the  lines  of  Guadarrama,  Brujula,  and  Pyrenees,  through  a 
country  abounding  in  abrupt  elevations  and  depressions,  and  have  hith- 
erto given  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  drivers  have  perfect  con- 
trol over  them,  and  are  rarely  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  brakes, 
even  when  descending  steep  hill-sides. 

Oysters  have  become  so  scarce  and  dear  in  France  that  some  enter- 
prising dealers  in  shell-fish  have  introduced  into  the  market  a  new  spe- 
cies called  the  "  palourde,"  which  is  said  to  be  in  some  respects  an  im- 
provement on  the  oyster.  It  is  a  bivalve  of  more  elliptical  form  than 
the  rival  moUusk,  and,  as  it  is  sold  at  a  cheap  rate,  has  already  become 
very  popular. 

The  literature  of  poUtics  is  to  be  enriched  by  the  publication  of  two 
volumes  of  the  speeches  of  Earl  Eussell  and  selections  from  his  official 
dispatches  ;  a  collection  of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Disraeli ;  and  a  volume 
of"  Chapters  and  Speeches  on  the  Irish  Land  Qustion,"  by  John  Stuart 
Mill. 

A  new  photographic  light,  invented  by  the  celebrated  photographer 
M.  Van  Monckhoven,  is  at  present  engaging  the  attention  of  the  scien- 
tific world.  It  is  produced  by  the  incandescence  of  a  cylinder  of  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  mixed  with  titanic  acid. 


CIjc  glwseum. 


THE  Synapta  is  a  particular  genus  of  the  Holothuriaa,  one  of  the 
orders  or  families  of  the  Echinodermata.  The  Holothuria  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  title  of  the  sea-cucumber — a  term  that  accu- 
rately describes  the  shape  of  the  animal,  and  its  habitation,  the 
sea.  The  body  of  this  strange  creature  presents  the  form  of  an  elon- 
gated and  worm-like  cylinder ;  its  dimensions  are  so  variable  that,  while 
some  species  are  only  an  inch  or  two  in  lengtli,  others  attain  thirty, 
and  even  forty.  Its  skin  is  thick  and  leathery,  and  is  armed  occasionally 
with  small  projecting  hooks,  or  fangs,  which  enable  the  creature  to  hang 
for  a  few  seconds  on  foreign  bodies.  From  this  envelope  issue  ten- 
tacular feet.  The  Synapta,  however,  are  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  family  by  the  absence  of  these  feet,  and  by  the  fact  of  its 
uniting  both  sexes  in  one  individual.  "Imagine,"  says  M.  Quatre- 
fages,  describing  the  Synapta,  "a  cylinder  of  rose-colored  crystal,  as 
much  as  eighteen  inches  long,  and  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter, 
traversed  in  all  its  length  by  five  narrow  ribbons  of  white  silk,  and  its 
head  surmounted  by  a  living  flower,  whose  twelve  tentacles  of  purest 
white  fall  behind  in  a  graceful  curve.  In  the  centre  of  these  tissues, 
which  rival  in  their  delicacy  the  most  refined  products  of  the  loom, 
imagine  an  intestine  of  the  thinnest  gauze,  gorged  from  one  end  to  the 
other  with  coarse  grains  of  granite,  the  rugged  points  and  sharp  edge 
of  which  are  perfectly  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  But  what  most 
struck  me  at  first  in  this  animal  was,  that  it  seemed  literally  to 
have  no  other  nourishment  than  the  coarse  sand  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. And  then,  when,  armed  W'th  scalpel  and  microscope,  I  ascer- 
tained something  of  its  organization,  what  unheard-of  marvels  were 
revealed  !  In  this  body,  the  walls  of  which  scarcely  reach  the  sixteenth 
part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  I  could  distinguish  seven  distinct  layers  of 
tissue,  with  a  skin,  muscles,  and  membranes.  Upon  the  petaloid  ten- 
tacles, I  could  trace  terminal  suckers,  which  enabled  the  Synapta  to 
crawl  up  the  side  of  a  most  highly-polished  vase.  In  short,  this  crea- 
ture, denuded  to  all  appearance  of  every  means  of  attack  or  defence, 
showed  itself  to  be  protected  by  a  species  of  mosaic,  formed  of  small 
calcareous,  shield-like  defences,  bristling  with  double  hooks,  the  points 
of  which,  deutated  like  the  arrows  of  the  Caribbeans,  had  taken  hold  of 
my   hands."     If  one  of  these  Synapta  is  preserved  alive  in  sea-water 
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for  a  short  time,  and  subjected  to  a  forced  fast,  a  very  strange  phenom- 
enon will  be  observed.     The  animal,  being  unable  to  feed  itself,  suc- 

"cessively  detaches  various  parts  of  its  own  body,  which  it  amputates 

ess;>ontaneously.      A  great   compression,   or  ring,  is  first  formed,  and 

never-  the  separation  of  the  condemned  part  takes  place  quite  suddenly.   |  mouths  from  a  besieged  city 

cheeks 


[Jauuaey  29. 

"It would  appear,"  says  M.  Quatrefages,  "  that  the  animal,  feeling  that 
it  had  not  sufficient  food  to  support  its  whole  body,  was  able  success- 
ively to  abridge  its  dimensions,  by  suppressing  the  parts  which  it  would 
be  most  difficult  to  support,  just  as  we  should  dismiss  the  most  useless 
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ENOCH    MORGAN'S  SONS 

Seem  to  illustrate  m  all  branches  of  their  business  their  faith  in  the  old  Scriptural 
saying,  "Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness."  For  sixty  years  the  Morgans,  father 
and  sons,  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Soaps  of  various  kinds,  at  their 
present  place  of  business,  No.  211  Washington  Street,  New  York  City.  Not  con- 
tent, however,  with  furnishing  Soaps  for  toilet  and  laundry  purposes,  they  have 
invented  and  produced 

SAPOLIO, 

An  article  specla.lly  designed  for  cleansing,  polishing,  and  scouring  various  kinds  of 
metals,  embracing  nearly  every  article  in  use  in  the  dining-room  and  kitchen.  The 
rapidity  and  ease  with  which  rust,  stains,  and  tarnish  of  every  kind,  are  removed  by 
the  use  of  Sapolio,  has  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  who  have  used  it. 
Knives  and  forks,  spoons,  tinware,  and  all  other  utensils  required  to  be  kept  bright, 
"""  "    "'"ntly  polished  by  the  application  ot   Sapolio.     Thousands  of  frugal  house- 


,  who  have 


GIVEN 

tified  1 


this  article  a  trial,  have  cheerfully  testified  to  its  worth,  and  would  not  be  without 
under  any  circumstances.  Sapolio  readily  removes  stains  from  marble  surfaces,  and, 
for  cleaning  the  surface  of  painted  wood-work,  floors,  etc.,  no  other  article  ever  used 
bears  any  comparison  with  Sapolio.  It  is  also  an  excellent  article  for  cleaning  win- 
dows, doing  its  work  neatly  and  expeditiously.  Those  who  have  heretofore  been 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  Bath  brick,  rotten  stone,  and  other  scourers  which  involve 
hard  work,  will  throw 

AWAY 

all  these  articles  as  worthless,  when  they  once  become  familiar  with  the  advantages 
possessed  by  Sapolio.  Machinists,  engineers,  and  others,  who  feel  a  pride  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  engines,  etc.,  will  find  Sapolio  the  very  best  polisher  for  iron,  steel, 
and  other  metals,  they  have  ever  used.  Neatness,  cleanliness,  and  economy  of  time 
and  labor,  are  the  characteristics  of  this  new  and  invaluable  compound.  In  all  the 
departments  of  domestic  economy,  no  other  article  will  be  found  more 
and  useful. 


TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers  to  Appletons'  Journal,  whose  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  the  current  year,  are  informed  that  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
Novel  of 

THE  THREE  BROTHERS 

Is  now  printed  in  pamphlet-form,  up  to  the  point  where  it  commences 
in  the  present  volume  of  the  Journal,  and  will  be  mailed, 
post-paid,   to   any  address,   upon  the   re- 
ceipt of  Thirty  Cents. 


Subscribers  to  Appletons'  Journal  are  respectfully  informed 
that  notice  of  discontinuance  is  not  necessary,  as  the  Journal  in  no 
case  is  continued  beyond  the  time  subscribed  for.  But  subscribers 
will  please  notice  that  the  figures  at  the  right  of  the  name,  on  the  di- 
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for  a  short  time,  and  subjected  to  a  forced  fast,  a  very  strange  phenom-  |  "It  would  appear,"  says  M.  Quatrefages,  "that  the  animal,  feeling  that 
—■,.  .--   .i!.„...„j      Ti.„  „„;t„„i   v,fiirv<r  unable  to  feed  itself,  sue-  |  it  had  not  sufficient  food  to  support  its  whole  body,  was  able  success- 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. -LAURIE'S  FATE. 

Next  day  was  the  day  of  the  private  exhibition  made  in  the  artists' 
houses  of  their  pictures  before  they  were  sent  off  to  the  Academy^ 
not  a  day  in  which  a  man  could  malje  his  appearance  with  any  pas- 
sionate or  sentimental  errand  in  the  studio  of  a  painter.  All  day  long 
a  stream  of  carriages  were  flocking  about  Fitzroy  Square,  and  driving 
into  the  adjacent  street,  where  carriages  were  not  frequent  visitors. 
There  was  a  suppressed  excitement  about  the  district  generally.  It 
was,  as  we  have  said,  like  the  eve  of  a  battle,  and  every  new  spectator 
who  appeared  to  judge  of  the  pretensions  of  the  combatants  increased 
the  commotion.  Perhaps,  at  another  moment,  Laurie  would  have  felt 
a  certain  oppression  in  a  day  which  was  so  exciting  for  all  his  friends, 
and  so  indifl'erent  to  himself;  but  now  he  had  a  shield  against  any  such 
sentiment.  He  got  up  that  morning  with  something  of  the  lassitude 
of  a  man  exhausted  by  great  exertions.  The  sun  was  shining,  which 
had  been  a  rarity  of  late,  and  the  consternation  of  the  previous  night 
i      had  somehow  died  out  of  his  mind.     To-day  he  should  see  her,  that 

iwas  certain.     To-day  the  sweetness  of  the  presence  of  the  woman 
whom  he  lovej  would  smooth  away  all  perversity  of  circumstances, 
^^L  and  make  rough  places  seem  straight.     He  had  a  longing  to  see  her, 
^pSind  make  sure  that  she  at  least  was  the  same,  notwithstanding  the 
V^  wonderful  change  that  had  taken  place  in  himself,  or  rather  the  won- 
^Bderful,   unsuspected   revelation  he  had  had   of   his  own  sentiments. 
KT  Somehow,  with  such  a  sympathy  as  there  was  between  them,  she  must 
I     have  divined,  must  have  been  affected  by,  the  extraordinary  convul- 
sion he  had  passed  through.     The  daily  impulse  to  seek  her,  and  lay 
bare  his  thoughts  to  her,  which  had  become  a  second  nature  to  him, 
was  mingled  now  with  the  curiosity  a  young  man  might  have  felt  to 
see  the  person  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed  in  his  cradle,  but  had 
never  seen.     In  a  manner,  Laurie  had  never  seen  this  lady  of  his  af- 
fections. When  he  parted  with  her  yesterday,  she  had  been  his  friend  ; 
liOW  she  was  his  love— the  first  and  only  woman  in  the  world  to  him. 
It  was  impossible  that  she  could  be  the  same,  look  the  same,  in  the 
face  of  this  amazing  change.     He  hurried  to  get  one  glimpse  of  her 
while  the  morning  lasted,  to  make  acquaintance  with  her,  to  familiar- 
ize himself  with  her  looks  and  her  ways. 

But,  when  Laurie  reached  the  Square,  he  found,  alas !  that  he  was 
not  the  only  one  who  had  been  moved  to  visit  the  padrona  in  the  early 
sunshine.  Miss  Hadley  was  there,  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the 
room  ;  and  so  was  Mrs.  Suffolk,  leaning  back  in  the  Louis-Quinze  chair, 
laughing  and  crying  and  chattering  to  the  children  in  the  picture  as  if 
they  had  been  real  babies.  "  Oh,  you  darlings !  "  the  little  woman 
was  saying,  "  I  wonder  how  many  people  will  go  on  their  knees  to  you 
when  you  are  out  in  the  world.  But,  though  you  are  little  angels,  you 
are  not  so  nice  as  your  mother.  You  are  sweet,  but  not  so  sweet  as 
our  padrona."  This  was  the  chatter  Laurie  heard  as  he  went  in.  And 
it  gave  him  a  shock  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe,  when 
the  padrona  herself  turned  round  upon  him,  palette  in  hand,  smiling 
and  placid  and  gracious,  the  very  same  woman  from  whom  he  had 
parted  yesterday.  All  the  heat  and  agitation  of  suppressed  passion 
might  be  in  his  eyes ;  but  in  hers  there  was  only  the  brightness  of 
every  day — the  composure  of  her  usual,  ordinary  looks.  Nay,  as  if 
to  emphasize  more  and  more  the  perfect  unity,  so  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned, of  to-day  and  yesterday,  she  turned  to  him  with  the  very  words 
which,  when  he  left  that  room  last,  before  heaven  and  earth  had  changed 
for  him,  he  had  fancied  her  using.  "  Here  comes  the  lob  of  spirits," 
said  the  padrona,  "  and  his  bowl  of  cream  has  not  been  placed  for  him 
as  it  ought  to  have  been.  .  Here  is  Robin  Goodfellow,  who  does  his 
friends'  work,  and  never  asks  even  to  be  praised  for  it.  Where  were 
you,  that  you  never  came  near  us  all  the  night  ?  " 

"  Where  was  I  ?  "  said  Laurie.  He  was  too  much  agitated  to  tune 
himself  immediately  to  the  key  of  his  present  companions.  Fortu- 
nately, Miss  Hadley  was  busy  arranging  his  lilies  of  the  valley,  and 
Mrs.  Suffolk,  who  had  sprung  up  to  take  him  by  both  his  hands,  was 
not  sharp-sighted.  He  looked  over  the  little  woman's  shoulder  with 
dilated  eyes,  which  looked  to  the  padrona  as  if  he  had  been  up  all 
night,  or  in  some  trouble.  "  I  will  tell  you  another  time  where  I  was," 


Laurie  said,  with  a  voice  full  of  tender  meaning.  The  padrona  gazed 
at  him  with  wonder  unfeigned.  "  The  boy  has  got  into  some  scrape," 
she  said  to  herself.  And  then  both  the  women  plunged  without  draw- 
ing breath  into  the  story  of  the  Angles  and  Mr.  Rich,  and  Suffolk's 
sudden  and  unhoped-for  success. 

"  We  had  given  up  thinking  of  it  even,"  Mrs.  Suffolk  cried.  "  I 
did  hope  if  the  Saxon  Maiden  got  a  good  place  at  the  Academy — but 
I  never  even  hoped  for  the  Angles.  Call  him  the  lubber  fiend  !  when 
he  i-ushed  up  to  poor  Reginald  yesterday,  and  made  him  put  on  his 
good  coat,  and  did  every  thing  for  him,  he  was  more  like  our  guardian- 
angel." 

What  was  it  all  about?  Laurie  had  to  stop  and  ask  himself,  glan- 
cing at  them  in  a  kind  of  consternation.  Suffolk's  picture !  why,  that 
was  months  and  months  ago.  What  did  they  mean  by  bringing  that 
up  again  ?  And,  before  he  had  recovered  himself,  the  visitors  began 
to  arrive.  He  stood  by  lifer  a  little,  watching,  as  in  a  dream,  while  the 
padrona  shook  hands  with  her  friends,  and  explained  her  pictures  to 
them,  and  received  their  plaudits.  Yesterday  he  would  have  been 
proud  of  their  universal  admiration  ;  but  to-day  it  made  him  sick  to 
see  her  receive  such  vulgar  homage.  He  would  have  liked  to  take  her 
hand  publicly  before  them  all,  and  draw  it  within  his  arm,  and  lead  her 
away  from  such  a  scene.  "  Do  you  think  your  praise  is  any  thing  to 
her  ?  "  he  felt  himself  s.aying ;  and  then  he  took  his  hat  abruptly  and 
disappeared.  So  far,  at  least,  the  revelation  to  himself  of  the  nature 
of  his  own  feelings  had  not  increased  his  happiness.  And  I  cannot 
tell  what  old  Welby  meant  by  lifting  the  curtain  so  rudely  from  the 
poor  young  fellow's  dream  ;  whether  it  was  done  in  spite  or  kindness, 
or  whether  it  was  entirely  unintentional — a  simple  expression  of  his 
sentiments,  without  any  reference  to  Laurie — is  what  I  cannot  tell. 

The  next  day  was  again  a  day  of  exhibition,  and  the  day  after  that 
was  the  one  on  which  Laurie  had  engaged  to  go  down  with  Suffolk  to 
Richmont.  He  had  been  very  reluctant  to  go  at  the  time,  and  it  may 
be  supposed  how  much  more  reluctant  he  was  now.  It  was  his  ow» 
country — the  very  journey  in  the  railway  would  bring  a  hundred  recol- 
lections before  him.  His  mother  and  his  home  would  be  within  reach; 
but  how  could  he  go  near  that  peaceful  place  with  this  agitation  in  his 
heart  ?  Two  days  before  he  could  have  done  it,  and  spoken  of  the 
padrona  with  that  tender  fervor  which  knew  no  need  of  concealing  it- 
self. Now,  his  mother  would  find  him  out  in  a  moment,  and  so  would 
Mary  Westbui-j'.  Indeed,  it  was  wonderful  to  him  that  Suffolk  did  not 
find  him  out.  So  that  it  would  be  Saturday  before  he  could  actually 
see  her  with  any  chance  of  knowing  her  mind. 

I  will  not  enter  into  the  visit  to  Richmont,  which  belongs  to  an- 
other portion  of  this  history,  and  had  nothing  to  do,  so  to  speak,  with 
Laurie's  life.  He  got  it  over,  and  he  got  over  those  three  days  ;  but 
from  Wednesday  to  Saturday  he  never  entered  the  house  at  which  he 
had  hitherto  been  a  daily  visitor.  He  could  not  go  now,  while  she  was 
surrounded  with  people,  and  talk  ordinary  talk  to  her  as  if  she  was 
anybody  else.  When  he  saw  her,  he  must  see  her  alone  ;  and  accord- 
ingly Laurie  denied  himself,  and  passed  by  her  door,  and  saw  others 
admitted,  and  watched  the  light  come  into  the  windows  of  the  great 
drawing-room,  and  shadows  appear  on  the  blinds.  This  curious  ex- 
perience he  went  through  as  well  as  the  rest,  and  gradually  came  to 
forget  what  was  unusual  in  the  story  of  his  love  ;  though  not  even 
now,  after  three  days'  brooding  over  it,  could  he  see  how  it  was  to  be, 
or  how  she  was  to  answer  what  he  would  have  to  say. 

It  was  on  Saturday  morning  that  at  last  he  made  his  way  to  the 
Square.  It  was  a  holidaj',  thank  Heaven,  and  the  children  were  out 
in  the  Park  with  their  maid,  and  Alice  was  at  her  music  when  he  went 
in.  To-day,  at  least,  there  could  be  no  Miss  Hadley.  To-day  there 
was  no  excuse  for  the  presence  of  strangers.  Somehow,  the  sound 
of  Alice's  piano  struck  him  with  an  unpleasant  sensation  as  he  went 
up  the  stairs  almost  stealthily,  fearing  that  a  third  person  might  start 
out  from  behind  some  door  at  the  sound  of  his  step,  to  mar  the  inter- 
view he  sought.  Alice  was  no  common  musician,  even  at  her  early 
age  ;  and  yet  was  her  daughter.  It  may  be  understood  how  this  con- 
sciousness, and  the  sound  of  the  music  the  girl  was  playing,  came  in 
like  one  of  the  discords  in  his  strange  story.  Had  Alice  been  a  child 
like  her  little  sister,  the  effect  would  have  been  much  lessened  ;  but  to 
love  a  woman  whose  daughter  sat  playing  Mozart  and  Beethoven  ! 
The  thought  which  passed  through  Laurie's  mind  was  not  articulate ; 
but  yet  the  sound  jarred  upon  him.  Softly  he  went  past  the  door.  If 
his  love-tale  had  been  for  Alice,  there  would  have  been  no  incongruity 
in  it.     He  went  past  the  room  where  the  young  girl  in  her  meditations 
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sat  alone,  and  knocked  softly  at  the  door  of  the  other,  in  which  her 
mother  was  pursuing  her  occupation.  The  padrona  was  not  painting 
on  that  particular  afternoon.  She  was  standing  by  the  table,  with  a 
portfolio  of  drawings  open  before  her,  searching  for  something.  She 
called  him  to  come  in,  and  looked  up  with  a  bright  look  of  pleasure 
when  she  saw  who  it  was. 

"  You  have  come  at  last,"  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand  to  him. 
"What  has  been  wrong?  I  thought  you  had  forsaken  us,"  and 
looked  at  him  full  in  the  face  with  candid,  unembarrassed  eyes. 

"  Nothino-  has  been  wrong,"  said  Laurie,  holding  her  hand  fast. 
His  heart  began  to  beat,  but  what  could  a  man  say  in  cold  blood  with 
a  pair  of  frank,  steady  eyes  looking  at  him,  restraining  him  with  their 
friendliness.  The  padrona  withdrew  her  hand  without  even  any  ap- 
pearance of  wonder  at  his  clinging  clasp.  She  was  glad  to  see  him. 
She  had  wanted  to  see  him ;  and  new  events  had  come  in,  effacing 
from  her  mind  for  the  moment  her  temporary  alarm  on  his  account ; 
and  she  could  understand  that  he  was  glad  to  come  back,  though  his 
absence  had  lasted  only  three  days. 

"  1  was  looking  over  some  old  sketches,"  she  said.  "  I  told  you  of 
the  commission  Mr.  Rich  had  given  me ;  I  was  looking  for  a  drawing 
my  dear  Harry  made  some  years  ago — you  may  have  seen  it — for 
Cinderella.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  go  upon  that ;  but  I 
can't  find  it  in  all  those  great  portfolios,"  she  saMfcwith  a  sigh.  Why 
she  should  have  brought  poor  Severn  in  at  that  special  moment  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  say ;  perhaps  it  was  chance  alone ;  perhaps 
there  was  in  her  some  unconscious  warning  of  Nature  as  to  what  was 
coming.  Laurie  withdrew  a  step  or  two  with  sudden  discomfiture. 
He  hated  poor  Severn  for  the  moment  as  he  had  never  hated  any  man 
before. 

"  You  will  do  it  much  better  yourself,"  he  said,  and  his  tone  was 
such  that  the  padrona  turned  and  looked  at  him  with  wonder  in  her 
eyes. 

"  How  strangely  you  speak !  "  she  said  ;  "  and  now  I  look  at  you, 
how  strangely  you  look,  Laurie.  What  is  the  matter?  I  have  scarcely 
seen  you  since  you  were  so  good  to  the  Sufiblks.  Something  has  hap- 
pened. I  heard  from  them  last  night  that  you  had  been  in  the  coun- 
try.    Is  it  any  thing  about  home  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Laurie,  in  a  kind  of  despair,  "  it  is  nothing  about 
home." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  something  you  cannot  tell  me,"  said  the  padrona, 
"  and  in  that  case  nevermind  my  questions  ;  you  may  be  sure  of  my 
sympathy  anyhow,  even  without  explanation.  If  you  are  ve.xed,  I  am 
Borry — you  know  that." 

"How  should  I  know  it?"  said  Laurie.  "Yes,  perhaps  if  I 
did  not  tell  you — if  I  left  it  to  your  imagination — you  are  so  kind 
to  everybody — you  would  be  kind  to  me.  If  I  did  not  tell  you 
— that  might  be  my  safeguard  !  "  For  by  this  time  it  had  begun  to 
appear  to  him  that  madness  itself  could  not  be  more  mad  than  his 
dream. 

"It  is  strange  to  hear  you  speak  so  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Severn. 
"  I  never  thought  of  being  kind  to  you,  as  I  am  kind  to  every- 
body. What  is  it,  Laurie — tell  me  ?  "  And  she  laid  her  hand  softly 
on  his  arm. 

Then  the  young  man's  composure  and  his  boldness  both  abu.-- 
doned  him.  He  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it  wildly.  "  Perhaps  it 
would  be  best  to  go  and  leave  you,"  he  cried,  "never  to  come  near 
you  more  ! "  And  then  he  left  her,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  room, 
trying  to  master  the  strange  tumult  of  his  thoughts.  Nothing  in  the 
world  could  have  disarmed  him  as  her  kindness  did  and  sympathy. 
But  as  he  turned  away,  the  padrona  came  to  herself,  or  rather  came 
to  a  recollection  of  the  warning  she  had  received.  In  a  moment 
she  saw  how  it  was ;  and,  as  was  natural,  in  a  moment  her  anxiety 
to  kiyjw  what  ailed  him  suddenly  came  to  an  end.  Mr.  Rich's  commis- 
sion, which  was  a  great  event  to  Mrs.  Severn,  had  startled  her  out  of 
thought  of  Laurie.  His  little  hieroglj-ph  at  the  end  of  bis  note  had 
gone  almost  unnoticed  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  every 
hour  had  been  occupied  since  then.  But  now  it  all  rushed  back 
upon  her,  and  the  error  she  had  been  guilty  of  in  asking  any  ques- 
tions. If  she  had  not  made  this  discovery,  most  likely  her  svmpa- 
thetic,  kind  unconsciousness  would  have  staved  off  what  was  coming. 
But  the  moment  she  found  it  out,  a  thrill  of  tremulous  knowledge 
came  into  her  voice. 

"Well,  nevermind,"  she  said,  hastily  ;  "you  must  not  think  that 
I  want  to  pry  into  your  secrets.     Come,  I  am  not  working  now :  let  us 


go  to  Alice  and  hear  what  she  is  about.  You  are  preoccupied,"  said 
the  padrona,  closing  her  portfolio,  and  talking  against  time,  "  and  I  am 
desmuvree.  Let  us  go  and  listen  to  the  child.  Come,  I  will  lead  the 
way." 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Laurie.  ,  As  soon  as  she  knew  the  truth  she  lost 
her  power,  and  he  recovered  a  portion  at  least  of  his  courage.  He 
came  and  took  her  hand  and  brought  her  back.  "  Perhaps  1  mav 
never  ask  it  again,"  he  said ;  "  but  you  must  listen  to  me  now." 

"  Of  course  I  will  listen,"  said  Mrs.  Severn,  much  alarmed  ;  "  but 
just  as  well  beside  the  child  as  anywhere  else.  If  you  have  any  thing 
to  tell  me,  she  will  be  too  much  engaged  with  her  music  to  hear.  Come 
— I  w^as  going  to  her  when  you  came  in." 

"  But  now  you  will  stay  with  me,"  said  Laurie,  leading  her  back. 
She  was  so  much  afraid  of  betraying  any  signs  of  trouble,  that  this 
time  she  did  not  even  withdraw  her  hand.  She  sat  down  in  the  great 
chair,  growing  pale,  but  preserving  with  a  great  effort  her  composure, 
at  least  in  appearance. 

"  This  looks  very  solemn,"  she  said,  with  an  attempt  at  a  laugk 
"  What  dreadful  tale  of  misdemeanors  has  your  mother-confessor  to 
hear  ?  Have  you  been  robbing  an  orchard,  or  running  away  with  a  lady  ? 
I  will  put  the  Suffolks'  story  against  it,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  grant 
you  absolution.  You  never  did  an  hour's  work  that  will  give  you  more 
pleasure  than  that.  I  suspect  they  had  been  badly  off,  much  more 
than  they  permitted  any  one  to  know." 

"  Do  you  think  I  care  for  Suffolk,"  said  Laurie,  "  or  anybody  else  ? 
Padrona !  you  know  what  I  am  going  to  say  before  I  speak.  You  have^. 
found  it  out  as  well  as  I.  Don't  you  know  for  months  back — since 
ever  I  came  here — there  has  been  but  one  person  in  the  world  for  me*^ 
—but  one !  Whatever  I  have  done  it  has  been  to  please  you — what- 
ever I  have  given  up  it  has  been  for  your  sake.  Night  and  day  I  have 
been  thinking  of  you — contriving  to  get  a  word  from  you  or  a  smile. 
And  I  tried  to  make  myself  believe  I  could  be  content  with  what 
you  give  to  your  friends — but  that  delusion  is  over.  Padrona  mia, 
what  will  you  do  with  me  ?  "  he  cried,  kneeling  down  by  the  arm  of  her 
chair. 

It  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  kneeling,  nor  did  he  intend 
to  kneel.  It  was  but  the  most  practicable  way  of  getting  close  to  her, 
and  seeing  into  her  face.  There  was  something  of  the  pleading  look 
of  a  child  in  Laurie's  eyes.  He  did  not  make  any  passionate  claim  ■ 
on  her,  nor  appeal ;  he  only  put  his  fate  into  her  hands,  with  a  humil- 
ity more  like  the  diffidence  of  age  than  the  equality  of  love. 

Then  there  was  a  pause.  The  padrona  was  too  much  over- 
whelmed, too  agitated,  to  speak.  She  said,  "  For  Heaven's  sake, 
Laurie,  rise,  and  do  not  break  my  heart !  "  and  took  away  her  hand 
which  he  was  still  holding;  but  that  was  no  answer — rather  the  re- 
verse. 

"  Break  your  heart ! "  he  said.  "  I  would  heal  every  wound  it 
ever  had,  if  I  had  the  power.  I  don't  seem  to  care  for  any  thing  else 
in  the  world.  Give  me  a  right  to  stand  by  you,  to  take  care  of  you. 
Padrona  mia,  you  cannot  always  do  all  things,  as  you  are  doing,  for 
yourself.  Let  me  be  the  man  to  guard  you,  to  labor  for  you.  I  don't 
know  what  I  am  saying,  and  you  don't  answer  me  one  word — not  one 
word  ! " 

"  To  labor  for  her,  to  take  care  of  her  !  "  Such  words  to  her  who 
was  far  better  able  to  protect  and  care  for  another  than  he  was.  But 
that  was  not  the  thought  that  entered  her  mind.  Her  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  To  see  this  young  man  at  her  feet  pleading  with  such  passion- 
ate folly,  woke  all  the  tenderness  in  her  heart.  She  was  fond  of  him 
at  all  times.  She  put  her  hand  caressingly  on  his  head  ;  her  voice  soft- 
ened and  broke  as  she  spoke  to  him  : 

"  Laurie  ,  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your  mother,"  she  said. 
"  It   is  not  true,"   he   cried,   with  sudden  fierceness  ;  "  and  if  it 
were,  what  matter?     All  the  happiness  I  desire  in  life  is  iii  your 
hands." 

And  then  the  woman,  quite  melted  and  overcome,  was  so  weak  as 
to  cry,  leaving  him  to  think  for  the  moment  that  he  had  won  his 
wild  suit.  This  love  was  so  strange  to  her,  so  new,  so  old,  such  a 
sudden  dash  of  the  sweetness  of  youth  into  her  sober  cup !  She  was 
roused  by  the  words  that  he  began  to  pour  into  her  ears,  and  with  a 
little  cry  of  pain  drew  back  from  her  lover — her  lover  !  What  a  word 
for  such  as  she  to  speak !  She  put  him  back  with  her  outstretched 
hands. 

"  Laurie,"  she  said,  "  are  we  mad,  both  you  and  I  ?  Do  you  know 
what  you  are  doing  ?  For  some  moments  you  have  made  me  as  foolish 
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as  yourself.  But  I  am  ash.amed.  Do  you  know  who  1  am  ?  Harry 
Severn's  wife — Alice  Severn's  mother !  Yes — that,  and  nothing  else, 
so  long  as  this  life  lasts  !  Can  a  woman  make  herself  into  two  people  ? 
Laurie,  let  all  this  be  as  if  it  had  never  been." 

"  It  can  never  be  as  if  it  had  not  been,"  he  cried.  "  For  a  punctilio, 
for  a  form,  for  your  pride — you  would  cast  aside  a  man's  love  and  Ufe 
for  that !  Padrona  !  that  is  no  answer.  The  past  has  nothing  to  do 
between  us.     To-day  is  to-da^." 

Mrs.  Severn  turned  upon  him,  and  took  his  hand  into  hers. 
"  Laurie,"  she  said,  "  let  me  speak."  Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears ;  her 
face  lighted  up  with  a  tremulous  smile.  To-day  is  to-day,  as  you  say. 
I  am  very  fond  of  you.  I  will  say  I  love  you,  if  you  like.  Patience, 
and  hear  me  to  an  end.  If  you  go  away,  I  will  miss  you  every  hour ; 
but  if  my  child's  finger  were  to  ache  I  should  forget  your  existence, 
Laurie.  A  single  hair  on  their  heads  is  more  to  me  than  all  the  world 
besides.  Do  you  understand  ?  My  poor  Harry  is  past,  if  you  will.  God 
forgive  me  for  saying  so — but  to-day  is  so  full,  there's  no  room  in  it 
for  any  other.  Laurie,  I  want  my  friend.  I  want  nothing  else — noth- 
ing else  that  any  man  can  give." 

The  young  man  stumbled  up  to  his  feet  with  the  strongest  passion 
he  had  ever  known  in  his  life  maddening  him,  as  it  seemed.  His  heart 
was  wounded,  and  so  was  his  pride,  bitterly — beyond  reach  of  healing. 
It  was  he  who  drew  away  from  her  the  hand  she  had  retained  in  hers, 
with  kindness  which  felt  to  him  like  an  insult. 

Mrs.  Severn,  I  have  made  an  ass  of  myself,"  he  said.  "  Don't 
l*°  'think  of  me  any  more — it  is  not  worth  your  while.  As  for  your 
anu  "Viend — " 

wonde  jjg  ^g^^  ^g  jJjp  table  and  took  up  his  hat,  and  made  as  though  he 
^^  "would  go  away.  He  was  half  blind,  and  did  not  see  where  he  was 
*"' going — the  room  and  the  house  swimming  round  him  in  his  agitation. 
His  last  word  had  been  said  in  a  tone  of  contempt — contempt  to 
her,  after  all  this  passion  !  The  padrona  had  not  moved ;  she  sat 
looking  after  him  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears  and  her  hands  clasped. 
Was  it  all  to  end  and  be  over  like  this — like  a  bad  dream  ?  But 
poor  Laurie  had  not  hardness  enough  in  him  to  make  such  a  con- 
clusion. He  faltered  on  his  way  to  the  door ;  he  turned  round,  only 
half  conscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  to  look  once  more  at  the  woman 
who  had  become  the  life  of  his  hfe.  And  she,  on  her  part,  made  a 
'^alf-ounscious  movement  of  her  hands  toward  him.  He  went  back 
to  her,  and  threw  himself  again  at  her  feet.  I  don't  suppose  any  thing 
was  said — at  least,  any  thing  that  either  recollected.  They  kissed 
each  other  with  that  strange  refinement  of  anguish  which  belongs  to 
those  movements  of  human  affection  which  are  beyond  the  simplicity 
of  Nature.  The  two  beings  met  and  clung  together  for  a  moment, 
and  parted.  He  was  speeding  along  the  streets,  half  wild,  wrapped  in 
a  mist  of  excitement  and  misery,  not  caring — as  he  thought — what 
became  of  him,  before  the  steady  hand  of  the  clock  had  moved  two  min- 
utes farther  on.  And  she,  in  the  great  chair  where  her  visitors  used 
to  sit  and  criticise  her  work,  lay  back,  trembling  with  her  face  hidden 
in  her  hands. 

Alice,  meanwhile,  had  played  through  Beethoven's  "  Moonlight 
Sonata,"  the  pure  young  soul  carried  away  by  it  into  a  celestial  dream ; 
nothing  articulate  in  her  mind — soft  breathings  of  blessedness  pres- 
ent, of  joy  to  come,  making  an  atmosphere  around  her — a  sacred 
creature,  without  a  single  discord  in  her,  or  jar  of  pain  or  trouble. 
And  old  Welby  in  his  studio,  in  the  leisure  of  the  moment — his  pic 
tures  gone  to  the  Academy,  and  his  year's  work  completed — mounted, 
classified,  and  made  a  catalogue  of  his  Titians,  with  the  truest  satis- 
faction and  content,  thinking  no  more  of  what  he  had  said  three  days 
before  to  Laurie  Renton  than  of  last  year's  snow.  The  old  painter 
and  t'">  young  girl  pursued  their  serene  occupations  under  the  same 
roof  while  this  scene  was  going  on,  and  knew  no  more  than  that  the 
door  had  opened  and  closed  abruptly,  when  poor  Laurie,  with  all  his 
wounds  fresh  and  bleeding,  rushed  out  into  the  outer  world. 


CHAPTER  XS^ail.— A  FULL  STOP. 

The  padrona  was  not  a  woman  given  to  little  ailments — headaches, 
or  the  other  visionary  suffering.s  which  are  conventional  names'  for 
those  aches  of  the  heart  or  temper  to  which  we  are  all  liable ;  but 
yet,  on  the  evening  of  this  day,  she  found  herself  unable  for  once  to 
face  her  little  world.  It  was  not  so  much  that  her  eyes  were  red,  for 
eyes  that  have  had   to  weep  the  bitterest  of  tears,  and  which  have 


watched  and  toiled  through  most  of  life's  serious  experiences,  soon 
recover  their  outward  serenity  ;  but  her  heart  was  sore.  It  has  been 
said  so  often  that  most  people  by  this  time  must  be  sick  of  hearing  it, 
that  love  is  the  grand  occupation  of  a  woman's  Ufe  ;  and  that,  while 
in  man  it  is  subordinate  to  a  hundred  other  matters,  in  her  existence 
it  is  the  chief  interest.  Whether  this  is  or  is  not  the  case  with  the 
great  majority  of  women,  is  a  question  which  must  be  decided  accord- 
ing to  the  experience  of  the  observer;  but  we  doubt  much  whether  in 
any  case  it  applies  to  women  over  thirty — and  it  certainly  did  not 
apply  to  the  padrona.  There  were  many  interests  in  her  life ;  and 
love,  as  ordinarily  so  called,  had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  if  she  had 
been  a  stockbroker.  Nothing  more  annoying,  more  out  of  place  and 
harmony  with  her  existence,  could  have  happened  than  this  curious 
interpolation  of  misplaced  passion.  Being  a  woman,  her  heart  had 
melted  over  the  foolish  boy.  She  was  fond  of  him,  as  she  had  avowed. 
His  soft,  devoted,  tender  ways — the  deference  and  subdued  enthusiasm 
which  women  love — had  made  his  society  a  very  pleasant  feature  in 
her  life,  and  perhaps  she  had  not  seen  as  she  ought  to  have  done  the 
dangers  that  might  attend  it.  And  now  this  sudden  awakening  all  at 
once — the  force  and  reality  of  his  feelings— the  doubt  lest  she  had 
been  to  blame — the  compunctions  over  his  pain,  and  even  her  sorrow 
at  the  loss  of  him,  which  was  not  the  least  poignant  part  of  it  all — 
overwhelmed  her.  j|Be  went  to  her  room  as  soon  as  the  little  ones 
had  gone  to  bed.  These  little  ones  should  of  themselves  have  been  a 
safeguard  to  her.  A  certain  shame  came  over  her  when  she  looked  at 
her  own  daughter,  who  was  .almost  old  enough  to  be  herself  the  chief 
figure  in  some  episode  of  the  universal  drama,  and  remembered  what 
words  had  been  said,  what  wild  ovations  made  to  Alice's  mother. 
The  padrona's  friends  were  aghast  when  they  were  told  that  she  was 
not  well  enough  to  receive  them.  Miss  Hadley,  who  had  come  round 
to  the  Square  with  a  mixture  of  jealousy  and  alarm  on  finding  out 
that  no  sign  of  life  had  that  day  been  seen  at  Laurie's  windows,  was 
driven  almost  out  of  her  senses  with  curiosity  to  know  wKit  it  could 
have  been  that  had  given  the  padrona  a  headache.  "  Gone  to  bed  with 
a  headache  !  "  Miss  Hadley  did  not  believe  it.  She  was  angry  not  to 
be  admitted — not  to  judge  with  her  own  eyes  what  it  was.  But  Alice, 
who  suspected  nothing,  watched  her  mother's  rest  like  a  young  lioness. 
"  I  cannot  let  you  go  up  ;  she  will  be  better  to-morrow,"  said  Alice ; 
and  Miss  Hadley  could  not  for  shame  ask  the  child,  as  she  longed  to 
do,  if  this  mysterious  headache  had  come  on  after  a  visit  from  Laurie. 
"  She  has  been  working  too  hard,"  people  who  were  more  charitable 
concluded  without  question,  and  Congratulated  themselves  that  the 
pictures  had  been  sent  in,  and  that  now,  if  ever,  a  painter  might  draw 
breath  for  a  moment.  But  the  padrona  had  not  gone  to  bed.  She 
heard  them  come  and  go  away  as  she  sat  shut  up  in  her  room ;  and 
she  heard  Jane  Hadley's  voice,  and  trembled  lest  that  enterprising 
woman  should  seek  her  out  even  in  her  retirement.  She  could  not 
have  borne  any  keen  eye  upon  her  that  night.  Alice  was  different,  to 
whom  her  mother  was  as  far  lifted  above  such  vanities  or  such  suspi- 
cions as  if  she  had  been  a  saint  in  heaven.  "  I  think  it  would  kill 
Alice!"  the  mother  said  to  herself,  with  a  shudder.  And  I  believe 
she  would  rather  have  died  herself  than  betray  to  her  woman-child 
what  had  happened  ;  although  nothing  had  happened,  except  that  a 
fo-  lish  young  man  had  mistaken  himself  and  her,  and  put  love  in  the 
place  of  friendship.  But  her  thoughts  were  very  soft  toward  poor 
Laurie— poor,  foolish  fellow  !— to  throw  away  all  his  love  and  fresh 
heart  and  feelings  \ipon  a  woman  old  enough  to  be  his  mother !  Any- 
'body  else  might  have  laughed  at  him  for  it,  or  despised  him  ;  but  Mrs. 
Severn  did  not  despise  him.  It  went  to  her  he.art  to  think  of  that  gift 
being  thrown  at  her  feet.     And  she  was  fond  of  the  boy— poor  Laurie ! 

and  if  all  the  world  scorned  him  for  his  mad,  boyish  fancy,  at  all 

events  it  was  not  her  place  to  scorn. 

At  the  same  time,  after  the  edge  of  her  compunction  and  regret 
and  soft  yearning  over  the  poor  boy  that  loved  her  had  become  a 
Utile  blunted,  the  padrona  had  reason  enough  to  be  put  out  and  vexed 
by  the  disturbing  influence  of  this  unlucky  event.     Love— vulgarly  so 

called was,  as  we  have  said,  as  much  out  of  her  way  as  if  she  had 

been  an  elderly  stockbroker.  Love— of  another  kind— was,  it  is  true, 
her  whole  life  and  strength  ;  but  yet  no  man,  however  steeled  by  the 
world,  could  have  been  less  disposed  to  any  sentimental  play  of  emo- 
tion than  was  this  woman.  Before  Laurie  came  that  morning,  her 
mind  had  been  full  of  a  hundred  fancies,  all  pleasant  of  their  kind. 
They  were  not  thoughts  of  the  highest  elevation,  perhaps.  One  of 
them  was  the  rude,  material  reflection  that  she  had  her  work  secured 
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and  clear  before  her  for  a  year  certain  ;  her  living  secured ;  no  doubt 
about  the  sale  of  a  picture ;  no  sharp  reminder  of  the  precariousness 
of  her  profession  to  keep  her  uneasy — but  her  work  safe  and  sure  for 
twelve  months.  And  then  it  was  pleasant  work,  and  such  as  her  soul 
loved.  She  had  been  commended  by  her  visitors — some  of  whom 
were  people  whose  praise  was  worth  having — as  she  had  never  been 
before.  Things  were  going  well  with  her.  The  children  were  well, 
and  developing  their  characteristics  every  day.  She  could  look  the 
world  in  the  face,  and  know  that  she  was  doing  her  best  for  them. 
When  all  at  once — in  a  moment — the  bitter-sweet  of  this  boy's  love 
was  thrown  into  the  crystal  fountain,  and  the  surface  that  had  been  so 
clear,  reflecting  the  heavens,  was  in  a  moment  troubled  and  turbid. 
With  a  certain  impatient  pang,  she  said  to  herself,  as  so  many  have 
said,  that  there  was  always  something  to  lessen  one's  satisfaction,  al- 
ways some  twist  in  the  web  of  life  to  obscure  its  colors  at  its  best. 
And  poor,  foolish  Laurie,  who  had  thrown  away  the  best  he  had  for 
nothing !  Poor  boy  ;  how  her  heart  ached  for  him  ;  how  it  hurt  her 
to  think  of  his  pain ;  and  there  was  little,  very  little  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  he  was  lost  to  her !  His  friendly  talk,  his  ready  heart- 
service,  his  difficulties  and  errors,  and  even  his  weakness,  which  it 
had  been  so  pleasant  to  minister  to,  to  reprove,  and  exhort,  and  ac- 
cept— that  was  all  over  now.  A  gap  and  dreary  void  was  suddenly 
made  in  her  closest  surroundings — a  gap  which  was  hard  on  him  and 
hard  on  her,  and  yet  inevitable — to  be  made  at  all  hazards.  The  pa- 
drona  was  very  much  downcast  about  the  business  altogether,  and 
shed  a  few  tears  over  it  in  her  solitude.  Nothing  could  have  pre- 
vented, nothing  could  mend  it,  except,  perhaps.  Time ;  and  Time  is  a 
slow  healer,  whom  it  is  hard  to  trust  when  one's  wound  is  of  to-day. 

If  suclf  was  the  effect  this  incident  had  on  the  padrona,  it  may  be 
imagined  what  sort  of  a  tempest  it  was  which  swept  through  Laurie's 
mind  and  spirit  when  he  left  her.  He  disappeared  under  the  bitter 
waves.  Not  only  was  there  no  sign  of  life  in  his  windows,  but,  so  far 
as  he  was  himself  conscious,  there  was  no  sign  left  in  life  to  represent 
what  he  had  done  with  that  distracted,  incoherent  day.  The  chances 
are  that  he  did  most  of  the  ordinary  things  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
doing — was  seen  at  his  club,  and  talked  to  his  friends  somewhat  in 
his  usual  strain.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  a  mot  attributed  to  Laurie, 
which  could  have  been  spoken  but  on  that  special  evening,  if  it  was 
spoken  at  all.  I  do  not  suppose  he  made  any  exhibition  of  himself  to 
the  outer  world ;  but  I  can  only  take  up  the  tale  at  the  moment  when, 
worn  out  and  weary,  he  got  back  to  his  room  in  Charlotte  Street,  and 
came  to  the  surface,  as  it  were,  and  looked  himself  in  the  face  once 
more.  The  agitation  of  ;he  past  three  days  had  told  upon  him.  He 
had  been  shaken  by  the  strange  sweet  shock  of  his  discovery  that  he 
loved  her  ;  and  now  upon  that  came  the  other  discovery,  involved  in 
the  first,  that  he  had  spent  his  strength  for  naught,  and  wasted  all  his 
wealth  of  emotion  on  a  dream.  Of  course,  he  had  known  all  along  it 
must  be  a  dream ;  so  he  said  to  himself.  He  had  poured  out  his  heart 
as  a  libation  in  her  honor.  What  more  had  he  ever  hoped  it  could 
be  ?  And  now  he  was  empty,  and  drained  of  both  strength  and  joy. 
His  pain  was  even  mingled  with  shame — the  shame  of  the  sensitive 
mind  when  it  discovers  that  its  hopes  have  been  beyond  what  ought 
to  be  hoped  for.  His  cheeks  burned  when  he  remembered  that  he  had 
dreamed  it  was  possible  for  this  woman,  so  much  higher  placed  than 
himself  in  the  dignity  of  life,  so  far  before  him  in  the  road,  to  turn 
and  stoop  from  her  natural  position,  and  love  him  in  her  turn.  He 
would  have  dragged  her  down,  taken  her  from  her  secure  eminence, 
placed  her  in  a  false  position,  exposed  her  to  the  jeers  and  laughter 
of  the  world — all  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  selfish  craving !  He  would 
have  gone  in  the  face  of  Nature,  ignored  all  the  sobering  and  maturing 
processes  which  had  made  her  what  she  was,  and  drawn  her  back  to 
that  rudimentary  place  in  the  world  which  her  own  daughter  was 
ready  to  fill.  Was  not  this  what  he  would  have  done  had  he  had  his 
will  ?  A  hot  flush  of  shame  came  over  Laurie's  face  in  his  solitude. 
He  felt  humiliated  at  the  thought  of  his  own  vanity,  his  own  folly. 
When  she  had  held  out  her  hands  to  him,  when  she  had  given  him 
that  kiss  of  everlasting  dismissal.  Nature  had  asserted  itself.  Youth 
is  sweet ;  it  has  the  best  of  every  thing ;  it  is  the  cream  of  existence ; 
but  yet,  when  the  grave  soul  of  maturity  drops  back  to  youth,  and 
gives  up  its  own  place,  and  ignores  all  its  painful  advantages,  is  there 
not  a  certain  shame  in  it  ?  Had  the  padrona  been  able  to  make  that 
sudden  descent — could  she  have  done  what  on  his  knees  he  would 
have  prayed  her  to  do — then  she  would  no  longer  have  been  herself. 
This  consciousness  unexpressed,  flashed  across  his  mind  in  heat  and 


shame,  aggravating  all  his  sufferings.  That  it  could  not  be  was  bad 
enough ;  but  to  be  compelled  to  allow  that  it  was  best  that  it  should 
not  be — to  feel  that  success  for  him  would  have  been  humiliation  and 
downfall  for  her — was  not  that  the  hardest  of  all? 

It  would  be  vain  to  follow  Laurie  through  that  long,  distracted 
monologue,  confused  in  memoriam  of  the  past,  with  jars  and  broken  ^ 
tones  of  the  future  stealing  into  it,  through  which  every  soul  struggles,  ' 
after  one  of  those  shocks  and  convulsions  which  are  the  landmarks  of 
life.  To  be  stopped  every  moment  while  forming  forlorn  plans  of 
practicable  life  by  mocking  gleams  of  what  might  have  been,  by  bitter- 
sweet recollections  of  what  has  been — does  not  everybody  know  how 
it  feels  ?  Laurie's  life  was  snapped  in  two,  or  so,  at  least,  it  seemed 
to  him.  What  was  he  to  do  with  it  ?  Where  was  he  to  fasten  the 
torn  end  of  the  thread  ?  Could  he  stay  here  and  turn  his  back  upon 
the  past,  and  work,  and  see  her  at  intervals  with  eyes  calmed  out  of  all 
his  old  passion  ?  But  when  he  came  to  think  of  it,  it  had  been  for  her 
he  had  come  here.  At  the  first,  perhaps,  when  he  had  dreamed  of 
that  gigantic  Edith  and  of  fame,  had  he  been  permitted  to  go  on,  he 
might  have  found  for  himself  a  certain  existence  belonging  to  this 
place  which  could  have  been  carried  on  in  it  after  the  other  ties  were 
broken.  But  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  go  on  ;  and  Charlotte  Street 
had  become  to  him  only  a  kind  of  lodge  to  the  Square,  a  place  where 
he  could  retire  to  sleep  and  muse  in  the  intervals  of  the  real  life 
which  was  passed  in  her  service  or  presence.  He  exaggerated,  poor 
fellow  !  as  was  natural.  It  seemed  to  him  at  this  moment  as  if  in  all 
his  exertions,  even  for  Suffolk,  who  was  his  friend,  it  had  been  her 
work  he  was  doing.  One  thing  at  least  was  certain — it  would  nev 
have  been  done  without  her.  She  was  mixed  up  with  every  action,  if 
every  thought,  even  fancy,  that  had  ever  come  into  his  mind.  He  had  / 
done  nothing  but  at  her  bidding,  or  by  her  means,  or  with  her  cooper- 
ation. His  work  had  languished  for  months  past.  If  he  had  pre- 
tended to  study,  it  was  to  please  her.  And  how  could  life  go  on,  here, 
when  it  had  but  one  motive,  and  that  motive  was  taken  away  from  it  ? 
There  are  moments  in  a  man's  life  when  every  thing  that  is  painful 
surges  up  around  him  at  once,  rising,  one  billow  after  another,  over 
his  devoted  head.  That  very  morning,  moved  by  some  premonition 
of  fate,  he  had  been  collecting  his  papers  together,  and  putting  his  af- 
fairs in  order ;  and  though  so  vulgar  a  fact  had  made  little  impression 
on  him  in  his  state  of  excitement,  still  Laurie  had  been  awar^  tha. 
his  accounts  were  not  in  his  favor,  and  that  it  might  be  nece.  ..ary  one 
day  to  look  them  full  in  the  face,  and  put  order  in  his  life.  He  had 
gone  on  all  the  same,  without  pausing  to  think,  in  his  mad  love.  That 
was  perfectly  true,  though  he  was  the  same  Laurie  Renton  who,  six 
months  ago,  had  put  away  the  girl's  little  notes  whom  he  had  begun 
to  think  might  have  been  his  wife.  He  had  given  up  that  hope  then 
without  a  moment's  doubt  or  thought  of  resistance ;  and  yet  now,  in  a 
still  worse  position,  he  had  rushed  on  blindly  to  make  confession  of 
his  love  and  throw  himself  at  another  woman's  feet.  I  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  inconsistency. 

But  now — whatever  shock  he  may  sustain,  howsoever  his  hopes 
may  perish,  a  man  must  go  on  living  all  the  same.  His  life  may  be 
torn  up  by  the  roots  ;  he  may  be  thrown,  like  a  transplanted  seedling, 
into  any  corner;  but  yet  the  quivering  tendrils  must  catch  at  the 
earth  again,  and  existence  go  on,  however  broken.  Laurie  was  a  man 
easily  turned  from  his  ambitious,  as  has  been  seen ;  a  man  not  too 
much  given  to  thought,  easily  satisfied,  of  a  facile  temper — and  with 
more  power  to  work  for  others  than  for  himself;  but  still  he  had  to 
live.  Something  had  to  be  done  to  reconcile  natural  difficulties,  some- 
thing decided  upon  for  the  future  tenor  of  existence.  Nor  was  he 
even  the  sort  of  man  who  could  come  to  an  abrupt  stop,  and  stand 
upon  it.  His  thoughts  were  discursive,  and  rushed  forward.  Even  in 
the  bitterest  chords  of  that  knell  of  the  past  there  was  the  impatient 
whisper  of  the  future.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  on  the  whole, 
that  what  would  have  been  best  for  him  would  have  been  that  govern- 
ment oflice,  to  which  he  would  have  been  tied  by  the  blind  hand  of 
routine,  and  which  would  still  have  left  him  leisure  for  his  amateur 
tendencies.  Had  he  been  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  such  a  prop  of 
actual  occupation,  Laurie  would  probably  have  removed  from  Char- 
lotte Street — to  which,  indeed,  he  never  need  have  come — and  gone  on 
steadily  with  his  work,  composing  his  quivering  nerves  and  healing 
his  wounds.  He  would  have  gone  on  doing  kindnesses  to  his  neigh- 
bors, pleasing  himself  with  little  pensive  sketches,  reading  more  than 
usual  perhaps ;  subdued,  like  a  man  who  had  gone  through  a  bad  ill- 
ness ;  and  by  degrees  he  would  have  come  back,  calmed  and  healed, 
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_      and  able  to  take  up  his  old  friendship.     But  that  was  impossible  now. 

J,      A  change  of  some  kind  or  other  he   must  hare  been  compelled  to 

g       make,  even  had  there  been  no  personal  cause  for  change,     lie  must 

g,       work  ;  he  must  spare ;  he  must  recall  himself  to  a  sense  of  the  proba- 

j       tion  on  which  he  had  entered  six  months  before  with  a  light  heart. 

And  the  natural  thing  to  do  was  at  the  same  time  the  wisest  thing. 

Rightl)'  or  wrongly,  the  artist,,  whoever  he  may  be,  trusts  in  Italy  as 

]       the  country  of  I'cnovation,  the  fountain  of  strength.     Laurie  scarcely 

\      hesitated  as  to  his  alternative.    He  could  stay  no  longer  where  he  was ; 

his  experiment  had  foiled,  his  position  had  become  untenable.     The 

'       readiest  suggestion  of  all  was  that  one  in  which  there  still  lay  a  cer- 

)       tain  consolation — he  would  go  to  Rome. 

He  resolved  upon  this  step  before  he  went  to  bed,  and  on  the  next 
morning  he  began  to  pack  up.     Miss   Hadley,  from  the  other  side, 
watched  his  open  windows  with  a  curiosity  much  quickened  by  her 
Bister's  surmises  and  doubts,  and  saw,  to  her  amazement,  the  great 
canvas  moved  from  its  position  in  the  corner — a  step  which  she  found 
it  difficult  to  understand.    "  I  suppose  he  is  going  to  take  to  his  paint- 
ing again,"  she  said  to  Jane,  when  she  came  home.     Jane  shook  her 
head,  with  dubious  looks.     The  truth  was,  she  did  not  understand  it. 
The  most  strange  of  all  possible  orders  had  proceeded   that  morning 
from  Mrs.  Severn's  studio.     It  was  that  she  was  extremely  busy,  and 
w,   that  no  one  was  to  be  admitted.     No  one  !  Miss  Jane  Hadley  had  her 
It    doubts  that,  though  this  was  the  audible  command,  an  exception  had 
wit.been  made  in  Laurie's  favor,  and  that  so  unusual  a  step  was  taken  by 
ihe  padrona  in  order  to  secure  to  herself,  without  interruption,  the  so- 
thiniety  of  her  lover.     Though  Miss  Hadley  loved  her  friend  truly  in  her 
"rie»iay,  and  had  a  respect  for  her,  and  even  believed  in  her,  this  was  the 
evil  thought  which  had  crossed  her  mind ;  and  consequently  she  was 
,,  w  disposed  to  scoff  at  her   sister's  suggestions.     But  there  were  soon 
'       other  facts  to  report  of  a  still  more  bewildering  character.     A  van 
came  to  Laurie's  door,  and  carried  off  the  big  canvas ;  and  a  workman 
m  a  paper  cap  became  visible  to  the  elder  sister's  curious  eyes  in  the 
centre  of  Laurie's  room,  packing  in  a  vast  packing-case  the  young 
man's  belongings.     "  He  is  going  away  ! "  Miss  Hadley  said,  with  dis- 
may, when  her  sister  came  home.    She  could  have  cried  as  she  said  it. 
He  was  as  good  as  a  play  to  the  invalid  who  never  stirred  out  of  her 
parlor.     Laurie,  with  his  kindly  ways  had  made  himself  a  place  in  her 
,•  C»eari>l  ,^He  had  taken  off  his  hat  as  he  came  out  every  day  to  the 
shadoTV  '.jf  her  cap  between  the  curtains ;  he  had  waved  his  hand  to 
her  from  his  balcony ;  he  had  never  found  fault  with  her  investiga- 
tions ;  and  when  he  bought  the  flowers  for  his  window  he  had  sent  her 
some  pots  of  the  earliest  spring  blossoms  to  cheer  her.     She,  too,  had 
grown  fond  of  Laurie.     "  He  is  going  away ! "  she  said,  with  the  cor- 
ners of  her  mouth  drooping.     "  And  the  very  best  thing  he  could  do," 
said  Miss  Jane  decidedly ;  upon  which,  though  she  was  a  very  model 
of  decorum,  old  Miss  Hadley  felt  for  the  minute  as  if  she  would  have 
liked  to  fling  her  teacup  at  her  sister's  head. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  make  Laurie's  preparations  for  this  sudden 
change.  He  pushed  them  on  with  a  certain  feverish  haste,  glad  to  oc- 
cupy himself,  and  eager  to  put  himself  at  a  distance  from  the  house 
he  could  no  longer  go  to  as  a  privileged  and  perpetual  guest.  Some- 
how Charlotte  Street,  though  it  had  two  ends  like  other  streets, 
seemed  to  converge  from  both  upon  the  Square.  It  suggested  the 
Square  every  time  he  looked  out  upon  it ;  indeed,  all  roads  led  to 
that  door  which  was  shut  upon  him,  which  he  knew  must  be  shut. 
But  he  had  not  gone  back  to  hear  of  the  extraordinary  barricade 
raised  by  the  padrona  against  the  world  in  general.  Laurie  had  no- 
body to  consult — nothing  to  detain  him  now.  He  did  not  even  see 
one  of  the  "  set "  for  more  than  a  week,  during  which  all  his  prepara- 
tions were  made.  The  day  on  which  by  chance  he  met  Suffolk  in  the 
street  was  ten  days  later,  when  every  thing  was  settled.  Suffolk 
stopped  eagerly,  and  turned  with  him,  and  took  his  arm. 

"  What  has  become  of  you  ?  "  he  said,  "  and  what  did  you  mean  by 
sending  me  that  canvas  ?  After  all,  I  wish  you  had  gone  on  with  it. 
We  waited,  thinking  you  were  coming  to  explain ;  and  I  have  called 
twice,  but  you  were  always  out ;  and  you  look  like  a  ghost — what  does 
it  mean  ?  " 

"  It  don't  mean  any  thing,"  said  Laurie,  with  as  gay  a  look  as  he 
could  muster,  "  but  that  I'm  off  to  Rome  to-morrow ;  where,  you'll  al- 
low, a  man  cannot  carry  canvases  with  him  measuring  ten  feet  by  six. 
I  meant  to  have  come  to  bid  you  good-by  to-night. 

"  Off  to  Rome !  "  cried  Suffolk,  amazed,  "  without  a  word  of  warn- 
ing?    Why,  nobody  knows  of  it,  eh?  not  the  padrona,  nor  any  of 


us  ?  What  do  you  mean,  stealing  a  march  upon  your  friends  like 
this  ?  " 

"My  friends  won't  mind  it  much,"  said  Laurie.  "No;  I  didn't 
mean  that.  I  should  like  you  to  miss  me.  I  rather  grudge  going,  in- 
deed, till  I  know  how  they've  hung  the  Saxon  Maiden — " 

"  Oh,  confound  the  Saxon  Maiden  ! "  said  Suffolk  ;  "  it  is  you  I 
want  to  know  about,  running  ofl'liko  this  without  a  word.  It  is  not 
any  thing  that  has  happened,  Laurie  ?  " 

"  What  could  happen  ?  "  said  Laurie,  with  a  forced  smile.  "  The 
fact  is,  I  am  doing  nothing  here.  You  all  set  upon  me,  you  know, 
about  that  picture  ;  and  I  must  do  something.  It  is  no  use  ignoring 
the  fact.  I  am  going  in  for  o\ir  old  work  in  the  Via  Felice.  And  I 
shall  be  in  time  for  the  Holy  week — it  is  so  late  this  year ; "  he  said 
with  a  half  laugh  at  his  own  vain  attempt  at  deception — quite  vain,  as 
he  could  see,  in  Suffolk's  eyes. 

"  But  you  don't  care  for  the  Holy  week,"  said  the  painter,  "  I 
don't  understand  you,  Laurie.     What  does  the  padrona  say  ?  " 

"  The  padrona  approves,"  said  Laurie.  He  got  out  the  words 
without  faltering,  but  he  could  not  bear  any  more  allusion  to  her. 
"  Paint  something  on  my  poor  canvas.  I  have  got  fond  of  it,"  he 
said.     "  I'd  like  to  see  something  on  it  worth  looking  at." 

"  I  won't  touch  it !  "  cried  Suffolk.  "  By  George,  I  won't !  I'll  beat 
Helen  if  she  rubs  out  a  line,  whisking  out  and  in.  Laurie,  think 
better  of  it.  I  don't  know  the  set  at  the  Felice  now;  they  are 
not  equal  to  our  old  set.  Stay,  there's  a  good  fellow,  and  paint  at 
home." 

"  I  can't,"  said  Laurie ;  "  I  must  not.  I  will  not.  And  the  worst 
is,  you  must  take  me  at  my  word,  and  not  ask  why." 

"  I  will  never  say  another  syllable  on  the  subject,"  isii  Suffolk, 
humbly,  and  they  walked  half  a  mile,  arm-in-arm,  without  uttering  a 
word.  This  was  the  first  notice  Laurie's  friends  had  of  his  new  reso- 
lution. When  he  had  parted  from  Suffolk,  he  went  straight,  without 
pause  or  hesitation,  to  Mrs.  Severn's  door.  It  was  Forrester  who 
opened  it  to  him  ;  and  Forrester,  being  a  privileged  person,  paused  to 
look  at  Laurie  as  soon  as  he  had  closed  the  door. 

"  You've  been  ill,  sir,"  said  Forrester ;  "  the  whites  is  all  green, 
and  the  flesh-tints  yellow  in  your  face,  Mr.  Renton.  Master  was 
asking  about  you  just  yesterday.  Don't  you  say  a  word,  sir.  I  can 
see  as  you've  been  ill." 

"  I  can't  answer  for  ray  complexion,"  said  Laurie ;  "  but  I  am  not 
ill  now,  Forrester.  I'm  going  away,  and  I've  been  awfully  busy.  I 
want  to  see  Mrs.  Severn.     I  won't  disturb  your  master  to-day." 

"  Master's  out,  sir,"  said  the  man,  "  unfortunately ;  he's  at  that 
blessed  gallery,  a-hanging  or  a-deciding  on  the  poor  gentlemen's 
pictures.  And  a  nice  temper  he  do  come  home  in,  to  be  sure  !  And 
Mrs.  Severn's — engaged,  sir,"  said  Forrester,  making  a  stand  in 
front  of  the  stair. 

"  Engaged  !  "  said  Laurie,  aghast. 

"  Them's  the  words,  Mr.  Renton,"  said  the  old  man.  "  She's  a- 
designing  them  twelve  pictures,  as  far  as  I  can  hear.  She's  busy,  and 
can't  see  nobody.  It's  more  than  a  week  since  them  orders  was  give ; 
and  folks  is  astonished.  It  ain't  her  way.  But  I  can't  say  but  what 
I  approve,  Mr.  Renton,"  said  Forrester,  stoutly ;  "  designing  of  a 
series  is  hard  work.  They've  all  to  hang  together,  and  there's  harmony 
to  be  studied,  as  well  as  composition  ;  and  she  ain't  a-going  to  repeat 
herself,  if  she  can  help  it ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  approve — " 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Laurie,  putting  him  aside  ;  "  I  will  make  my 
own  way ;  and  I  will  tell  Mrs.  Severn  you  did  your  duty,  and  stopped 
me.     This  could  not  include  me." 

"  But,  Mr.  Renton  !  "  cried  Forrester,  making  a  step  after  him. 

"  That  is  enough,  quite  enough,"  said  Laurie.  It  could  not 
include  me." 

But  his  heart  beat  heavily  as  he  went  up  the  familiar  stair.  She 
had  shut  out  all  the  world  that  she  might  make  sure '  of  shutting  him 
out — "Though  she  might  have  known  I  would  not  molest  her," 
poor  Laurie  said  to  himself,  with  a  swelling  heart.  It  was  unkind  of 
the  padrona.  Had  he  not  been  going  away  it  would  have  wounded 
him  deeply.  He  went  up  heavily,  not  with  the  half-stealthy  eager- 
ness of  his  last  visit.  It  would  not  have  troubled  him  now  had  he 
encountered  a  dozen  Miss  Hadlcvs.  "  I  must  see  Mrs.  Severn 
alone,"  was  what  he  would  have  said  without  flinching,  had  he  met 
her ;  but,  as  it  happened,  there  was  no  one  at  all  apprehensive  or 
curious  now.  The  order  had  been  given,  and  the  stream  of  callers 
had  stopped,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it.     He  went  up  without  any 
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haste,  his  feet  sounding  dully— he  thought— through   all  the  silent 
house.     She  would  hear  him  coming,  and  she  would  know. 

"  Come  in,"  said  the  padrona. 

She  was  standing  at  her  easel,  drawing,  with  a  little  sketch  before 
her,  putting  in  the  outlines  of  her  future  picture.  Somehow  she 
looked  lonely,  deserted,  melancholy  ;  as  if  the  stream  of  life  that  had 
flowed  so  warmly  about  her  had  met  with  some  interruption.  In 
fiict,  she  had  felt  the  withdrawal  of  that  daily  current  more  than  she 
could  have  told  ;  and  she  had  missed  Laurie;  and  her  mind  had  been 
full  of  wondering.  Where  was  the  poor  boy  ?  What  was  he  doing? 
How  was  he  bearing  it  ?  This  was  the  thought  that  was  uppermost 
in  her  mind,  as  she  put  in  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  Somehow  the  picture 
■was  appropriate.  Life  seemed  to  have  ebbed  from  her  too,  though 
it  was  her  own  doing.  She  did  not  feel  quite  sure  sometimes  that 
it  was  not  a  dream ;  and  lo,  all  in  a  moment,  without  any  warning, 
he  appeared  standing  at  the  door. 

The  chalk  dropped  out  of  the  padrona's  fingers.  She  trembled  in 
spite  of  herself.  It  took  her  such  an  effort  to  master  herself,  and 
receive  him  with  the  tranquillity  which  was  indispensable,  that,  for 
some  moments,  slie  did  not  say  a  word.  Then  she  recovered  herself, 
and  let  the  chalk  lie  where  she  had  dropped  it,  and  made  a  step  or  two 
forward  to  meet  him.  "  I  am  glad  you  have  come,"  said  she,  holding 
out  her  hand.  And  it  was  quite  true,  notwithstanding  that  she  had 
given  orders  to  exclude  the  world,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  excluding 
him,  if  he  should  come. 

And  thus  they  met,  shaking  hands  with  each  other  in  the  same 
.■oom,  under  circumstances  quite  unchanged,  except — 

"  I  am  going  away,"  said  Laurie.  "  I  would  not  have  come — you 
■know  I  would  not  have  annoyed  you.  You  need  not  have  told  the 
servants  to  keep  everybody  out.     Tou  might  have  trusted  me." 

"  You  know  I  do  trust  you,  with  all  my  heart,"  she  said,  "  and 
that  is  why  I  tell  you  I  am  glad  you  are  come ;  I  am  very  glad ;  " 
and  then  she  sat  down,  feeling  somewhat  breathless  and  giddy,  and 
pointed  him  to  a  chair.  He  sat  down,  too,  not  knowing  very  well 
what  he  was  about ;  and  again  there  was  a  pause. 

"  I  am  going  away,"  he  said,  abruptly.  "  Looking  over  every  thing, 
I  found  it  would  be  better,  on  the  whole,  to  go  away — " 

The  padrona  bowed  her  head,  feeling  her  guilt — it  was  her  fault 
— how  could  she  say  she  was  sorry,  or  appeal  against  his  decision,  as 
any  other  friend  would  have  done  ?  It  was  she  who  was  the  cause. 
She  could  but  assent  with  that  movement  of  her  head,  and  ask  softly, 
"  Where  ?  " 

"  To  Rome,"  he  said,  more  abruptly  still.  "  I  must  get  to  work. 
I  cannot  afford  to  idle  any  longer.     I  think  once  we  met  there — " 

"  Yes — we  met  there,"  she  said,  with  humility ;  "  but  it  is  late  to 
go  to  Rome — you  must  take  care  of  the  fever — ^you  must  not  stay." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  get  on  very  well,"  he  said. 

What  could  she  say  ?  He  sat  and  stared  into  his  hat,  not  looking 
at  her  or  any  thing — sitting  with  half  the  breadth  of  the  room 
between  them ;  and  on  the  floor,  dropped,  the  chalk  where  it  had  fallen 
from  her  fingers,  looked  like  a  magic  line  which  neither  could  cross. 

"  I  must  not  say  I  am  sorry  you  are  going,"  said  the  padrona,  at 
length,  with  a  feeling  that  she  could  not  be  too  abject  in  her  humility 
— "  but  you  will  promise  me  to  remember  what  kind  of  a  place  Rome 
is,  and  not  stay  there  too  long,  for  all  our  sakes." 

"  For  whose  sake  ?  Laurie  asked,  with  a  momentary  sharpness ; 
and  then  he  controlled  himself,  and  rose  as  abruptly  as  he  had  sat 
down. 

"  I  think  that  was  all,"  he  said ;  "  I  should  not  have  come  to  vex 
you,  had  it  not  been  that  I  was  going  away." 

And  he  moved  a  little  forward,  still  stopping  short  of  the  chalk, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand.  She  was  sitting  in  the  same  chair,  as  she 
had  been  sitting  when  he  threw  himself  at  her  feet.  Was  it  years 
ago?  Laurie  felt  like  one  dead.  It  was  he  of  the  two  who  was 
repellent  in  his  self-absorbed  restraint.  She,  deprecating,  anxious, 
humble,  followed  every  motion  he  made  with  her  wistful  eyes. 

"  Do  not  speak  of  vexing  me,"  she  said,  with  tears  coming.  Then 
she  rose  and  held  out  her  hand.  "  And  don't  be  angry  with  me, 
Laurie,"  she  added,  wistfully.  "  One  day  you  will  see  every  thing 
differently." 

"  Shall  I  ?  "  he  said — that  was  all — und  took  her  hand  in  both  his, 
and  put  his  lips  to  it,  not  with  any  passion;  with  a  lingering  touch, 
a  feeling  which  had  grown  deeper  than  passion,  a  slow  giving  up  as 
of  life. 


"  God  bless  you,  Laurie  !  "  she  said,  "  God  bless  you,  dear  Laurie ! " 
two  big  tears  falling  from  her  eyes.  And  then  the  door  opened  once 
more  and  closed,  and  this  strange  romance  was  at  an  end. 

He  was  young  and  had  his  life  before  him ;  and  yet,  when  Laurie 
Kenton  left  England  next  day,  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  great  many 
things  had  come  to  an  end.  Thus  the  second  of  the  brothers  went 
out  into  the  world  to  seek  his  further  fortune,  having  performed  that 
prelude  upon  his  own  heart  which  is  the  commencement  of  so  many  a 
human  career. 

[to     be     CONTINUEn.] 


MY  HERITAGE. 


MMEDIATELY  after 
the  death  of  my. 
great-uncle,  Theo- 
dore Stanfield,  I, 
Theodore  Stanfield 
the  second,  left  our 
noisy  metropolis  to 
take  possession  of 
the  fine  old  estate 
of  the  deceased, 
in  the  interior  of 
Virginia,  near  the 
base  of  the  AUe- 
ghanies. 

My  great-uncle 
was  a  native  of 
Baltimore,  and,  in 
many  respects,  was 
no  ordinary  man. 
He  was  liberally  en- 
dowed by  Nature, 
and  had  not  only 
the  advantages  of 
a  classical  educa- 
tion, but  also  of 
extended  foreign 
travel.  After  com- 
pleting his  course 
at  Harvard,  he 
spent  several  years  abroad,  cultivating  a  very  decided  natural  taste 
for  literature  and  the  arts,  especially  painting.  To  his  varied  accom- 
plishments, he  added  an  amiable  disposition,  a  handsome  person,  and 
a  considerable  fortune.  How  sad  that  it  was  not  given  to  him  to  win 
the  heart,  upon  the  possession  of  which  depended  his  earthly  happi- 
ness ! 

He  was  more  than  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  met  a  young  girl, 
who  was  destined  to  have  a  large  share  in  his  inner  life,  although  it 
was  not  appointed  that  she,  whose  image  had  made  so  deep  an  im-' 
pression  on  his  sensitive  nature,  should  ever  be  his.  He  loved,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  men,  without  the  object  of  his  affections  being  dis- 
tinguished by  any  extraordinary  qualities.  Alice  llason  was  remark- 
able—if she  was  remarkable  for  any  thing— rather  for  her  youthful 
freshness,  and  a  pleasing,  sunny  expression,  than  for  regularity  of  fea- 
tures ;  nevertheless  she  was,  in  his  eyes,  the  most  attractive  of  women. 
But  his  devotion  was  unrequited,  and,  a  few  months  later,  when  my 
uncle  had  buried  the  brightest  of  his  earthly  hopes,  the  pretty  Alice 
Mason  became  the  wife  of  George  Harrison,  a  young  Baltimore  theolo- 
gian, who  had  recently  been  called  to  take  charge  of  a  congregation  at 
Covington,  Virginia. 

From  this  time  my  uncle  began  to  withdraw  from  society.  Withm 
a  year  he  left  the  city,  and  purchased  a  large  plantation,  near  the 
pretty  village  of  Covington,  in  order  to  be  near  her  whom  he  had  not 
ceased  to  love.  His  estate  was  soon  the  finest  in  the  whole  country 
round.  Every  improvement  he  made— and  he  made  many— evidenced 
a  sound  practical  judgment  or  a  cultivated  taste.  Nowhere  was  to  be 
found  a  more  elegant  country-mansion,  surrounded  by  more  beautiful 
grounds.  But,  although  he  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  generous 
of  neighbors,  although  the  rare  fruits  and  flowers  of  his  garden  and 
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conservatory  were  to  be  found  in  the  sick-rooms  of  rich  and  poor,  he 
persistently  avoided  all  society,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
his  friends,  and  devoted  himself  more  than  ever  to  reading  and 
study. 

My  father,  who  was  his  favorite  nephew,  having  married  and  lo- 
cated permanently  in  Xew  Tork,  was  very  desirous  that  his  uncle 
should  become  a  member  of  his  household,  or  at  least  should  desert 
his  Virginia  rAOuutains,  and  fix  his  residence  somewhere  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  metropolis  ;  but  all  such  propositions  met  with  a  kindly  yet 
decided  refusal,  accompanied  with  the  assurance  that  no  place,  near 
New  Tork  or  anywhere  else,  would  please  him  so  much  for  a  residence 
as  his  estate  near  Covington.  When  I  was  born,  my  father  made 
another  effort  to  get  him  to  absent  himself  from  his  hermitage  for  a 
time,  and  make  a  visit  to  New  Tork  ;  he  urged  him  to  be  present  at 
my  baptism,  as  I  was  to  be  named  after  him ;  and  my  mother,  I  have 
been  told,  in  the  goodness  of  her  compassionate  soul,  had  chosen  a 
beautiful  young  girl  to  stand  by  his  side,  as  godmother,  hoping  that 
her  charms  might  entice  him  from  the  gloom  in  which  he  had  taken 
refuge  since  the  loss  of  his  dear  Alice.  His  reply  came  promptly,  but, 
as  my  parents  feared,  he  declined  coming  to  us  for  even  a  day.  It 
seemed  he  had  determined  to  live  and  die  on  his  estate,  and  so  he  did. 
In  his  letter,  he  announced  that  he  had  made  his  will,  bef|ueathing  to 
his  great-nephew,  Theodore  Staufield,  his  entire  and  very  considerable 
fortune. 

I  never  visited  him  but  twice.  Both  times  were  during  my  boy- 
hood, when  I  was  sent  to  him,  rather  by  his  kindly  permission  than  at 
his  request.  The  first  time  was  while  my  parents  went  on  a  summer 
tour,  through  Xew  England  and  Canada,  for  my  mother's  health,  and 
the  second  was  during  the  cholera  season  of  1833,  when  my  mother 
insisted  that  her  only  son  should  not  remain  in  the  city. 

The  weeks  I  spent  at  Covington  duriug  my  childhood  were  vivid 
in  my  recollection  as  I,  for  the  third  time,  found  myself  on  my  way 
thither,  ily  great-uncle  had  given  me  such  a  reception  as  a  kind- 
hearted  but  grave  and  thoughtful  bachelor  might  be  expected  to 
give  a  child  ;  but,  being  accustomed  to  companionship  and  amuse- 
ments, and  the  noise  and  bustle  of  a  large  city,  it  was  several  days 
before  I  could  become  resigned  to  the  strangely  quiet  and  monoto- 
nous life  I  was  compelled  to  lead  in  my  uncle's  house.  It  often  seemed 
,  to  me  as  though  I  found  myself  in  an  enchanted  castle,  such  as  I  had 
read  of  in  some  of  my  story-books,  and  that  all  that  was  beautiful  and 
grand  about  me  would  disappear  as  soon  as  a  strange  sound  or  loud 
voice  should  resound  in  the  silent  halls.  My  uncle  was  very  kind  to 
me,  and,  although  there  was  always  something  formal  and  distant  in 
his  manner,  he  told  me  much  about  the  foreign  lands  he  had  visited, 
that  interested  me,  and  showed  me  pictures  of  distant  scenes  that  he 
himself  had  painted. 

In  his  study  there  hung  a  picture — and  it  was  the  only  one  in  the 
room — that  I,  as  it  was  concealed  by  a  red  curtain,  had  never  seen. 
One  day  I  was  so  bold  as  to  ask  him  if  he  painted  this  picture  too, 
and  if  I  might  not  see  it  as  well  as  the  others.  His  face  assumed  a 
momentary  expression  I  did  not  understand,  and  his  voice  trembled 
slightly,  but  he  was  not  unwilling  to  grant  my  request. 

"  Certainly;  why  not?  "  said  he. 

He  drew  flie  curtain  aside,  and  my  eyes  beheld  a  blooming  female 
head.  A  pair  of  large  brown  eyes  looked  down  smilingly  upon  me ; 
her  rich  dark  hair  fell  in  disorder  about  her  shoulders,  and,  if  there 
was  around  her  half-open  lips  the  shadow  of  an  expression  akin  to 
scorn,  still  the  mouth  was  so  sweetly  lovely  that  I,  in  my  childish 
imagination,  could  have  thought  it  was  about  to  speak  to  me.  I 
was  too  much  absorbed  to  indulge  in  observations ;  indeed,  my  eyes 
were  wet  with  tears,  as  they  sometimes  were  in  my  boyhood,  when  my 
feelings  were  suddenly  and  deeply  moved.     I  only  exclaimed : 

"  Oh,  uncle,  I  never  saw  anybody  so  beautiful ! " 

■'  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  said  he,  in  a  tender  tone,  "  and  yet  her  face 
was  ten  times  handsomer  than  the  art  of  any  painter  could  have  rep- 
resented it," 

With  an  involuntary,  long-drawn  sigh,  he  let  the  curtain  fall  back 
over  the  portrait,  and,  during  my  stay  at  Covington,  I  did  not  see  the 
lovely  face  again. 

The  news  of  his  death  reached  me  during  an  extended  business- 
tour  in  the  west.  I  was,  therefore,  unable  to  follow  his  remains  to 
their  final  resting-place,  but  my  parents  were  present  at  the  funeral, 
and,  with  evident  emotion,  my  mother  told  me  that  death,  in  ending 
the  last  sorrow  of  his  life,  seemed  to  have  beautified  and  rejuvenated 


his  noble  features  ;  that  the  lips,  that  once  in  vain  had  confessed  his 
love,  were  wreathed  with  a  strangely-peaceful  smile. 

Completely  lost  in  my  reveries,  I  had  not  noticed  that  we  were  at 
a  station,  and  that  the  train  had  stopped. 

"  I  think,  sir,  that  you  wish  to  get  off  here,"  said  the  conductor, 
pohtely,  touching  me  gently  on  the  shoulder.  "  We  are  at  Coving- 
ton." 

I  thanked  him,  and  hastened  toward  the  village,  leaving  my  bag- 
gage, for  the  present,  at  the  depot. 

I  always  had  an  excellent  memory  for  localities,  and,  great  as  were 
the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  and  around  Covington,  since  my 
last  visit,  I  bad  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  way  to  my  new  possessions. 
I  soon  reached  the  well-remembered  point  at  which  my  uncle's  lands 
• — I  had  not  yet  learned  to  say  "  ray  "  lands — began.  They  lay  on 
both  sides  of  the  road,  which  was  now  lined  with  stately  maples.  I 
turned  the  corner,  and  the  house,  that  till  now  had  been  concealed  by 
trees,  stood  before  me.  It  was  a  fine  two-story  mansion,  with  spa- 
cious side-wings,  surrounded  by  wide  verandas.  Broad  stone  steps 
led  to  the  principal  entrance,  and,  as  every  thing  was  in  good  repair, 
and  had  the  appearance  of  being  well  kept,  the  aspect  of  the  house 
was  exceedingly  elegant  and  inviting.  The  thought  that  it  was  mine, 
awakened  within  me  a  feeling  of  pride  and  joy  for  which,  the  next  mo- 
ment, I  felt  like  reproaching  myself 

I  found  the  door  locked ;  but,  in  response  to  an  energetic  pull  at 
the  bell,  it  opened,  and  the  old  housekeeper  with  her  good-natured 
face,  who  had  faithfully  served  my  uncle  for  many  years,  stood  be- 
fore me. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Williams  ?  "  said  I,  reaching  out  my  hand. 

She  did  not  answer  immediately,  but  fixed  her  eyes  upon  me  with 
a  half-embarrassed,  half-inquiring  look.  Suddenly,  her  features  light- 
ened up,  and  she  asked,  eagerly  : 

"  Ah !  you  are  Mr.  Theodore — are  you  not  ?  "  and,  when  I  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  she  added,  "  I'm  sorry  you  did  not  let  us  know  you 
were  coming,  so  that  we  could  have  had  every  thing  in  order  to  re- 
ceive you,  and  that  we  might  have  sent  the  carriage  to  the  depot  for 
you." 

I  spent  the  first  three  or  four  days  in  wandering  about  the  fields, 
and  in  the  adjacent  woods  ;  then  came  a  rainy  day,  and  I  took  refuge 
in  my  uncle's  study.  The  curtained  portrait  hung  where  I  had  seen  it 
eighteen  years  before.  It  seemed  to  me  almost  sacrilegious  to  draw 
aside  the  drapery ;  but  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  see  if  my 
recollection  of  the  lovely  face  was  correct.  The  features  were  the 
same  as  I  remembered  them ;  but  they  wore  an  expression  of  self- 
denial,  a  look  of  entreaty,  that  I  could  not  recall,  and  that  did  not 
harmonize  with  the  descriptions  I  had  received  of  the  exuberant,  care- 
less Alice  Mason.  Perhaps  this  had  been  her  expression  later,  or  pos- 
sibly my  uncle  had  retouched  the  portrait  in  accordance  with  an  ideal 
of  his  imagination.  At  all  events,  it  seemed  to  me  now  more  beautiful 
than  formerly,  and  I  thought  I  should  never  tire  of  gazing  at  it. 

I  was  not  romantic.  The  cold,  matter-of-fact  atmosphere  of  the 
business-life  I  had  led  for  several  years  had  not  failed  to  produce  its 
natural  effects  on  me.  If  I  had  never  doubted  that  I  should,  some 
day,  marry,  I  was  equally  determined  that  the  future  Mrs.  Theodore 
Stanfield  should  be  a  lady  of  position  and  fortune ;  and  yet  I  could 
not  help  thinking,  as  I  looked  at  the  portrait,  how  happy  I  should  be 
if  a  pair  of  such  eyes  should  look  lovingly  on  me,  although  they  might 
belong  to  poverty — eyes  that  for  a  lifetime  had  been  able  to  enchain 
the  heart  of  a  strong,  proud  man.  Then  I  smiled  at  the  thought  that 
a  woman,  who,  if  she  still  lived,  must  be  old,  gray,  and  wrinkled, 
should  inspire  me  with  so  much  enthusiasm  ;  and  a  certain  curiosity 
— I  could  not  call  the  feeling  any  thing  else — made  me  wish  to  learn 
something  of  her  later  history.  Was  she  happy  with  the  man  whom 
she  had  preferred  to  my  rich  and  accomplished  uncle  ?  Mrs.  Williams 
would  have  been  able,  doubtless,  to  satisfy  my  curiosity ;  but  I  wished 
to  obtain  the  desired  information  through  some  other  channel.  Natu- 
rally reticent,  and  having  no  intimate  friend,  was  it  improbable  that 
my  uncle  might  have  expressed  on  paper  that  to  which  he  did  not  allow 
his  lips  to  give  utterance  ?  I  seated  myself  at  his  writing-table,  and 
began  a  careful  examination  of  his  papers. 

I  did  not  err  in  my  conjectures.  In  a  separate  dii  Ter  I  found  a 
number  of  sheets  of  paper,  which,  although  they  bore  no  date,  and 
were  very  irregularly  written,  evidently  constituted  a  sort  of  diary.  It 
seemed  that,  when  his  sufferings  had  been  greater  than  he  could 
bear,  it  was  here  he  sought  consolation. 
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The  beginning  was  cheerful  and  full  of  hope— he  had  seen  her ;  life 
had  new  charms  for  him ;  the  sunshine  was  brighter,  and  the  clouds 
less  opaque.  How  deep,  how  ardent,  was  the  love  she  had  inspired  in 
him  !  and  how  glowing  was  its  language !  To  him  she  was  something 
more  than  the  pretty,  light-hearted  girl  she  seemed  to  others ;  in  his 
eyes  she  was  the  most  perfect  of  women,  adorned  with  every  thing 
that  is  pure,  noble,  and  holy. 

Then  he  described  how  he  approached  her ;  how,  by  delicate  and 
thoughtful  attentions,  he  sought  to  convince  her  of  his  interest;  and, 
finally,  how.  with  a  heart  full  of  misgivings,  he  had  ventured  to  tell 
her  of  his  lOve,  and  to  beg  hers  in  return ;  but — all  in  vain.  On  the 
very  next  page  he  spoke  of  her  betrothal  with  the  young  minister, 
George  Harrison — '  a  man  worthy  of  her  love,"  said  my  uncle.  "  God 
grant  that  her  union  with  him  may  be  long  and  happy !  "  The  diary 
said  nothing  of  her  marriage ;  but  from  a  paragraph  on  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing- pages  it  was  to  be  inferred  that  he  had  painted  her  portrait. 
He  said : 

"  I  was  at  church  to-day.  I  knew  I  should  see  her ;  but  I  could 
not  stay  a  ay,  although  I  knew  the  sight  of  her  would  deepen  a  wound 
that  I  fear,  will  never  heal.  I  went  early,  and  chose  a  seat  that  en- 
abled me  to  watch  every  expression  of  her  face,  and  to  hear  even  the 
lowest  tones  of  his  voice.  I  had  been  in  my  seat  but  a  few  moments 
when  they  entered.     She  leaned  on  his  arm  as  I  once  hoped — Heaven 

help  me  ! she  would  lean  on  mine.   'Never  had  her  beauty  made  such 

an  impression  on  me  as  now,  when  she  had  given  her  love  forever  to 
another.  My  painting  falls  far  short  of  doing  her  justice  ;  I  must  in- 
crease the  brilliancy  of  her  lovely  eyes,  and  try  to  heighten  the  an- 
gelic expression  of  her  dear,  noble  brow.  Did  I  wish  that  she  were 
mine  ?     May  Heaven  forgive  me,  if  I  did  !  " 

Then  followed  long  pauses — sometimes  pauses  that  extended  over 
years.  Once  he  saw  her  with  her  first-bom,  a  handsome  boy,  in  her 
arms. 

Some  months  later,  the  child  died— and  how  beautiful  and  noble 
were  the  expressions  of  my  uncle's  sympathy  for  her  whose  grief  he 
■would  himself  have  gladly  borne  ! 

And  there  came  many  such  trials.  Five  children,  one  after  the 
other,  she  followed  to  their  last  resting-places.  Their  little  graves  lay, 
side  by  side,  under  the  windows  of  the  parsonage  ;  and  when,  in  the 
spring,  the  earth  celebrated  its  resurrection  fele^  and  Nature  renewed 
the  divine  promise,  "  Thy  dead  shall  live ! "  then  were  these  little 
hillocks  decked  with  fragrant  flowers,  while  the  birds  chanted  anew 
the  requiem  of  the  loved  ones  that  here  were  entombed. 

In  spite  of  these  bereavements,  the  married  life  of  Alice  Harrison 
seems  to  have  been  very  happy.  Nor  was  her  old  age  destined  to  be 
•childless.  The  youngest  of  her  children,  a  daughter,  was  spared  to 
lier,  and  grew  up,  with  the  large,  soft  eyes  and  the  musical  voice  of 
her  mother,  to  be  the  joy  and  consolation  of  her  parents. 

On  the  last  page  of  the  diary  was  traced  that  monument  that 
neither  in  the  heart  nor  on  paper  can  be  effaced — the  tears  of  a  strong, 
proud  man.  Alice  was  dead !  The  grave  had  closed  over  the  lovely 
features,  over  the  sweet  smile  of  her  who  to  him  had  never  grown  old. 
She,  whom  he  had  loved  with  a  love  so  pure,  so  divine,  had  never 
been  his,  and  yet,  now  that  she  was  gone,  it  seemed  to  him  as  though 
all  that  made  life  endurable  was  no  more !  How  beautifully  touching 
was  the  faith  expressed,  on  the  last  page  of  the  diary,  that  there  is  a 
glorious  life  for  the  just  and  good  beyond  the  trials  of  this  mundane 
existence ;  a  land  beyond  the  grave,  where  all  is  peaceful,  joyous,  and 
happy ! 

That  evening  I  inquired  of  Mrs.  Williams  who  their  Presbyterian 
minister  was  at  present. 

"  Mr.  Harrison  is  still,"  said  she ;  "  he  is  getting  old,  and,  since 
"the  death  of  Mrs.  Harrison,  he  is  very  much  broken  down,  but  we  all 
love  him,  and,  so  long  as  he  lives  and  is  able  to  preach,  we  wish  for 
no  other." 

"  When  did  Mrs.  Harrison  die  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Hardly  a  year  before  your  uncle,"  she  replied.  "  He  never  could 
get  over  her  death.  Some  people  say  he  took  it  more  to  heart  than 
her  own  husband.  Tou  have,  perhaps,  never  heard  that  your  uncle 
loved  Mrs.  Harrison  when  she  was  Alice  Mason.  He  never  ceased  to 
love  her,  and,  after  she  died,  we  all  saw  he  was  not  long  for  this 
world." 

The  following  Sunday  I  went  to  church ;  more,  I  must  confess,  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  minister  and  his  daughter  than  to  assist 
«t  the  services. 


That  morning  I  saw  Bertha  Harrison  for  the  first  time. 
The  minister  seemed  to  be  a  quiet,  thoughtful  man.  There  was 
something  extremely  prepossessing  in  his  mild,  venerable  features, 
and  in  his  clear,  melodious  voice,  which  was  rendered  more  sympa- 
thetic by  a  sUght  tremulousness  produced  by  his  declining  years. 
But  more  than  by  him  was  my  attention  absorbed  by  a  youthful,  al- 
most childish  face,  that,  full  of  devotion,  looked  up  to  him  from  one 
of  the  side-pews  nearest  the  pulpit. 

Bertha  Harrison  was  strikingly  like  the  portrait  in  my  uncle's 
study,  the  surpassing  loveliness  of  which  had  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pression on  me  when  I  was  a  boy,  the  chief  difference  being  in  an  ex- 
pression of  greater  gentleness  and  seriousness  in  Bertha's  fresh,  young 
face.  She  seemed  to  possess  just  those  charms  with  which  my  uncle's 
imagination  had  endowed  her  mother.  Her  large,  clear  eyes  beto- 
kened a  soul  loyal  and  pure,  patient  and  forbearing — one  of  those 
true,  feminine  natures  that  spread  joy  and  gladness  on  all  around 
them. 

An  opportunity  to  make  her  acquaintance  soon  presented  itself, 
for,  a  few  days  later,  the  venerable  minister  made  me  a  visit,  which  I, 
very  naturally,  did  not  delay  to  return.  I  was  not  slow  to  discover, 
the  first  time  we  met,  that  she  possessed  a  very  active  intellect  and 
an  inquiring  mind.  She  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  contents  of 
•her  father's  library,  and  the  few  classic  works  it  contained  had 
awakened  in  her  an  ardent  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  a  desire  to  ex- 
tend her  acquaintance  in  its  broad  domain.  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  able  to  gratify  her  wishes,  for  one  woidd  rarely  find  so  large  and 
weU-chosen  a  collection  of  books  in  a  country-mansion  as  ray  tmcle 
had  left  me.  y 

From  the  well-filled  shelves  on  which  he  had  systematically  ar-  / 

ranged  them,  I  chose  one  volume  after  the  other,  to  carry  it  tc  ^he 
parsonage.  This  enabled  me  to  see  Bertha  very  frequently,  and  the 
more  intimately  I  became  acquainted  with  her,  the  more  I  admired 
her.  rich,  impressionable  nature,  her  refined  taste,  and  delicate  per- 
ceptions. 

I  know  now  that  I  already  loved  her,  but  at  that  time  I  did  not 
acknowledge  it,  even  to  myself,  for,  as  I  have  said,  I  had  long  since 
determined  that  the  future  mistress  of  my  heart  and  house  should  be 
a  lady  of  wealth  and  position.  Never  had  I  dreamed  of  finding  her 
in  the  person  of  the  artless,  unpretending  daughter  of  a  country  min- 
ister.    Having  thus,  as  I  believed,  definitely  settled  this  important       

matter  concerning  my  future,  1  continued  to  enjoy  the  delightful  pres- 
ent. I  visited  the  parsonage  almost  daily,  in  order  either  to  read 
something  to  Bertha  or  to  listen  to  her  musical  voice,  and  watch  the 
ever-changing  expression  of  her  mobile  features,  and  this,  too,  with 
an  interest  I  never  sought  to  account  for. 

If  her  artless,  joyous  nature  was  an  inheritance  from  her  mother, 
.it  was,  doubtless,  the  judicious  direction  of  her  excelleiit  father  that 
had  fitted  her  for  the  more  serious  duties  of  life,  and  had  imbued  her 
young  heart  with  those  qualities  that  constitute  the  greatest  and  most 
enduring  female  charms.  I  often  observed  the  good  old  man,  whose 
thoughts  and  desires  seemed  to  have  little  in  common  with  earthly 
things.  As  the  sun  was  sinking  below  the  horizon,  he  usually  seated 
himself  at  the  western  window  of  the  house,  and  looked  out  upon  the 
church-yard.  But  he  did  not  see  the  graves  ;  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
something  far  beyond  them — upon  the  golden  gates  of  heaven,  through 
which  he  hoped  soon  to  pass  into  the  land  of  peace,  and  be  united 
with  the  loved  ones  who  had  gone  before. 

"  He  is  thinking  of  my  mother,"  said  Bertha,  one  evening,  to  me, 
as  we  passed  the  window  where  her  father  sat ;  "  she  loved  him  so 
tenderly,"  she  added,  "  and  now  that  she  is  gone,  life  seems  to  him  so 
lonely,  he  longs  to  be  with  her  again." 

Involuntarily  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  my  young  companion,  and  thought 
how  she,  whose  heart  seemed  to  me  so  true  and  tender,  would  some 
day  love  and  be  the  joy  and  sunshine  of  a  happy  household,  but  that 
this  household  should  be  mine — that  was  a  thought  that  never  entered 
my  brain. 

The  summer  was  long  and  exceedingly  pleasant.  I  had  arrived  at 
Covington  wearied  by  the  excitement  and  experiences  of  the  busy  and 
fashionable  world,  and  I  had  there  found  quiet  and  recreation.  The 
autumn,  with  its  cold  winds,  had  come  to  rob  Nature  of  her  verdant 
mantle,  but  I  was  too  happy  to  note  the  flight  of  time  or  the  change 
of  the  seasons. — And  yet  how  suddenly  this  quiet,  peaceful  life  was 
destined  to  have  an  end  ! 

One  beautiful  October  morning,  I  received  a  letter  from  my  only 
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sister,  Louise.  She  had  been  married  some  six  or  seven  3-ears  to  a 
wealthy  New-York  lianker,  and  had  become  a  brilliant  leader  of 
f;ishion  and  a  thorough  woman  of  the  world  ;  nevertheless,  she  was 
still  a  good  and  affectionate  sister.  It  was  always  a  mystery  to  me 
how  a  woman  who  had  been  so  plainly  reared  could  have  such  a  de- 
cided taste  for  luxury,  and  be  so  fond  of  display.  She  was,  in  her 
tastes  and  bearing,  quite  the  opposite  of  our  gentle  and  retiring 
mother.  And  it  was  a  still  greater  mystery  to  me  that  she,  younger 
than  I,  and  a  woman,  should  extend  the  influence  of  her  powers  of 
persuasion,  to  say  nothing  of  her  love  of  dominion,  over  me  in  my 
quiet  Virginia  home. 

I  remember  asking  myself,  as  I  opened  her  delicately-perfumed 
letter,  what  propositions  it  contained,  or  rather  how  she  had  decided 
to  dispose  of  me  for  the  coming  winter.  Altliough  half-angry,  I  was 
nevertheless  convinced,  in  advance,  that  I  should  allow  myself  to  be 
governed  by  her  sisterly  suggestions,  however  little  they  might  har- 
monize with  my  own  inclinations.  The  truth  is,  that,  rather  than  have 
any  discussion  with  my  sister,  I  always  complied  with  her  wishes,  as  I 
felt  myself  quite  incapable  of  changing  her  opinions,  or  even  of  ac- 
quitting myself  creditably  in  combating  them.  She  spoke  so  rapidly, 
had  so  much  of  that  talent  peculiar  to  women,  that  makes  their  views 
always  appear  to  be  correct,  that  no  other  course  was  left  me  to  check 
the  flow  of  her  eloquence  but  to  surrender.  I  sometimes  thought  my 
sweet  sister  was  conscious  of  this  weakness  of  mine,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  it,  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  cannot  say  that  I  wish  it  had  been 
otherwise.  Men  rarely  regret  having  allowed  themselves  to  be 
tyrannized  over  by  a  pretty  woman,  even  though  she  may  have  been  a 
sister. 

The  letter  began  with  a  vivid  description  of  her  summer  tour. 
She  had  been  at  all  the  principal  watering-places,  remaining,  I  sup- 
pose, at  each  place  till  she  got  through  her  wardrobe.  This  part  of 
her  letter  I  skimmed  over,  as  I  was  in  no  mood  to  sympathize  with 
such  frivolities  as  formed  its  burden,  in  order  to  arrive  at  whatever  it 
might  contain  concerning  myself.  1  was  a  drone,  a  mope,  and,  above 
all,  a  heartless  brother,  she  said,  to  bury  myself  all  summer,  as  I  had 
done,  in  that  little  nest  of  a  Covington.  She  had  a  good  mind,  she 
added,  to  write  to  the  village  doctor — if  we  had  one — to  ascertain  how 
many  times  an  hour  my  heart  beat ;  as  for  its  beating  once  a  minute, 
she  didn't  believe  it.  She  was  not  alone  in  entertaining  these  flatter- 
ing opinions  of  me ;  her  husband  quite  agreed  with  her,  and  others 
also — who,  I  did  not  deserve  to  be  told.  But,  if  I  would  pack  up  my 
efl'ects  forthwith,  and  return  to  New  York  in  time  for  a  soiree  danmnte 
she  proposed  to  give  the  following  week,  I  might  hope  to  be  forgiven. 
She  had  an  especial  reason  for  wishing  me  to  be  at  the  soiree  ;  she 
wanted  to  present  me  to  one  of  her  particular  friends — a  young  lady 
who  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  first  families,  rich,  beautiful,  accom- 
plished, distiiguee,  in  short,  just  my  ideal.  She  was  sure  that  Aurora 
Richland  would  please  me ;  but  I  must  be  in  New  York  by  the  follow- 
ing Thursday,  at  the  very  latest. 

The  description  in  my  sister's  letter  harmonized  so  exactly  with 
my  wishes,  that  I  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  accept  her  invita- 
tion. Aurora  Richland  !  I  was  already  enamoured  with  the  aristo- 
cratic ring  of  the  name.  It  would  be  just  such  a  connection  as  I  had 
always  dreamed  of.  I  immediately  set  about  making  preparations  to 
quit  Covington. 

The  next  day,  which  was  Saturday,  I  went  to  the  parsonage  to 
take  leave  of  the  minister  and  his  daughter.  I  carried  some  books  to 
the  latter,  which  she  wished  to  read,  and  placed  the  contents  of  my 
library  at  her  disposal  during  my  absence.  Was  I  mistaken  ?  It 
seemed  to  me  as  though  her  clear  eyes  lost  something  of  their  brill- 
iancy, as  though  an  expression  of  pain  for  a  moment  darkened  her 
clear  brow,  when  I  informed  her  of  my  intention  to  return  to  New 
York  for  the  winter.  For  some  moments  she  made  no  reply.  She  sat 
silent  and  thoughtful,  while  I  addressed  my  conversation  to  her  father ; 
but,  when  she  said  good-by  to  me,  her  voice  was  as  clear  and  cordial 
as  usual. 

The  next  morning  I  saw  her  at  church.  Nothing  in  her  appear- 
ance betrayed  any  unusual  emotion  or  inward  struggle.  Her  features 
wore  the  same  pure,  childlike  expression  of  content  that  was  peculiar 
to  her,  and  she  joined  in  the  morning  hymn  with  all  her  accustomed 
fervor.  The  sermon  of  the  aged  minister  affected  me  deeply.  He 
spoke  of  the  glories  of  heaven,  and  of  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
that  leadeth  thither.  In  his  mild,  impressive  manner,  he  explained 
how  we  may  be  misled,  cradle  ourselves  in  sweet  dreams  and  vain 
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hopes ;  how  we  should  be  fortified  against  delusions,  and  that  the 
narrow  path  of  godliness  is  often  inconvenient,  difficult,  and  danger- 
ous. "  But,"  said  he,  "  the  struggle  to  which  we  are  invited  is  a  holy 
one,  and  the  crown  of  crowns  is  the  reward  of  those  who  hold  out  to 
the  end."  I  remember  asking  myself,  during  the  sermon,  whether  this 
devout  young  girl,  whose  mild  eyes  were  fixed  so  intently  on  the  face 
of  her  venerable  father,  would  not  be  a  more  suitable  companion  for 
one  who  wished  to  walk  in  this  narrow  path,  than  Aurora  Richland, 
whose  very  name  suggested  all  that  is  proud,  brilliant,  and  vain.  But 
this  reflection  was  so  transitory,  that  I  was  scarcely  conscious  of  it,, 
and  I  had  hardly  left  the  church,  when  it  ceased  to  occupy  my 
thoughts. 

I  thought  of  Bertha  Harrison  as  of  a  dear  sister ;  and  yet  it  was 
strange  that,  on  the  last  evening  I  spent  at  Covington,  my  mind  was 
not  occupied  with  the  great  world  to  which  I  was  about  to  return,  and 
the  hopes  that  had  been  awakened  by  my  sister's  letter,  but  with  the 
quiet  parsonage  and  its  plain,  unpretending  inmates.  In  imagination, 
I  saw  the  old  man  at  his  accustomed  place,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  set- 
ting sun,  with  his  daughter  at  his  side,  her  thoughtful  eyes,  full  of 
love,  turned  toward  him,  singing,  in  her  clear,  melodious  voice,  one  of 
those  airs  he  liked  so  much  to  hear.  And  it  was  her  tones — soft,  sol- 
emn, full  of  peace — that  were  the  music  of  my  dreams  that  night ! 

The  next  morning  I  left  Covington. 


II. 

During  the  first  days  after  my  arrival  in  New  York,  nothing  of 
moment  transpired.  After  being  affectionately  welcomed  by  my  par- 
ents, and  received  by  my  sister  in  her  gay  but  kind-hearted  manner, 
I  visited  some  of  my  old  friends,  whose  society  I  found,  however,  to 
afford  me  less  pleasure  than  formerly.  At  first  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  the  city  were  far  from  being  in  harmony  with  my  humor ;  I  had 
been  so  long  in  the  country,  that  it  took  me  several  days  to  become 
reconciled  to  the  habits  of  the  town.  Finally  Friday  came,  the  day 
of  my  sister's  soiree,  which,  being  the  first  of  the  season,  it  was  in- 
tended should  be  especially  brilliant.  Her  circle  was  considered  one 
of  the  first  in  the  city  ;  indeed,  in  the  fashionable  world,  she  was  a 
central  figure.  I  stood  near  her,  in  her  brilliantly-lighted  parlor,  as 
she  received  her  guests,  and,  as  the  majority  were  unknown  to  me,  I 
occupied  myself  with  observing  the  richly-dressed  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  gradually  filled  the  spacious  rooms.  I  was  suddenly  awak- 
ened from  the  half-vacant  mood  I  had  fallen  into  by  my  sister,  who 
turned  toward  me  and  whispered  hastily  in  my  ear.  I  looked  toward 
the  door — Aurora  Richland  stood  before  me  ! 

My  sister  had  not  said  too  much  in  her  praise  ;  she  was  indeed  a 
superb  creature — the  most  beautiful  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  proud- 
est of  her  sex.  Pride  sat  silently  enthroned  on  her  lofty  brow,  and 
was  betrayed  in  every  movement  and  every  expression  of  her  auburn 
eyes,  which  were  large  and  bright,  but  without  warmth.  Her  skin  was 
brilliantly  white,  her  cheeks  being  only  slightly  tinged  with  red,  clear 
and  cold,  as  the  rising  sun  on  a  winter  day.  She  wore  a  rich  silk  dress 
with  an  ample  train,  that  seemed  to  heighten  her  majestic  and  grace- 
ful figure,  while  her  rich,  golden  hair  was  ornamented  with  a  single 
white  camellia.  Had  I  contrasted  the  two,  I  should  doubtless  have 
decided  that  Bertha  Harrison  was  the  lovelier,  although  Aurora  Rich- 
land was  certainly  my  ideal  of  female  beauty. 

From  the  manner  in  which  my  sister  presented  me  to  her,  I  could 
see  that  my  name  had  been  mentioned  between  them  ;  her  manner 
toward  me  was,  nevertheless,  cold  and  indifferent,  although  as  gracious 
and  affivble  as  the  usages  of  the  polite  world  demanded. 

From  that  evening  New  York  possessed  a  real  interest  for  me. 
After  cool  and  deliberate  consideration,  I  decided  to  marry  Aurora 
Richland,  provided  I  could  win  her  affections.  I  found  an  indescrib- 
able charm  in  the  resolve  to  melt  the  icy  casket  in  which  her  heart 
seemed  to  be  enclosed,  and  to  triumph  over  her  indifference  and 
haughty  calm.  The  winter  was  to  me  like  a  long  game  of  chess.  I 
moved  carefully  and  cautiously ;  yet,  if  I  sometimes  congratulated 
myself  on  playing  well,  on  the  other  hand  I  could  not  help  being'pain- 
fuUy  conscious  that  I  made  but  little  progress.  I  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  her  without  appearing  in  the  character  of  a  suitor,  for, 
an  account  of  the  illness  of  her  mother,  she  frequently  attended  par- 
ties, concerts,  and  the  opera,  with  my  sister.  She  received,  or  rather 
tolerated,  my  attentions  politely,  without  seeming  to  attach  any  impor- 
tance to  them.     She  accepted  the  bouquets,  played  and  sang  the 
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pieces  and  read  the  books  I  sent  her,  but — that  was  all !  This  an- 
noyed me,  and  I  determined  to  press  my  suit  more  earnestly. 

One  morning,  finding  myself  alone  with  my  sister  in  her  little  sit- 
ting-room, I  said  to  her,  with  feigned  indifference,  as  I,  in  my  ill-humor, 
amused  myself  with  handling  the  contents  of  her  work-table:  "I  con- 
fess, Louise,  that  you  have  most  excellent  taste,  but  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  you  can  think  any  man  could  be  desirous  to  marry  such  a 
woman  as  Aurora  Richland.  Tour  proud  beauty  seems  to  me  to  pos- 
sess so  little  heart,  that  I  should  as  soon  think  of  falling  in  love  with 
a  statue ! " 

My  sister  approached  me,  and,  after  taking  out  of  my  profane 
hands  a  roll  of  ribbon  I  had  picked  up,  she  said :  "  Three  dollars  a 
yard,  sir — you  will  allow  me  to  rescue  it  from  your  vandalism.  As 
for  Aurora,  you  don't  know  her  as  I  do.  She  has  too  much  rather 
than  too  little  heart,  although  you  may  not  be  able  to  discover  it. 
You  men  are  all  alike  ;  if  you  look  at  a  woman  twice  approvingly,  and 
she  does  not  wilt,  you  think  she  is  cold  and  senseless.  I  can  assure 
you  that  Aurora  Richland  is  worthy  of  being  won  by  something  more 
than  a  mere  passing  homage — she  is  worthy  of  a  true  and  enduring 
devotion." 

I  thought  differently  ;  but  my  sister's  words  caused  me  to  observe 
Miss  Richland  more  closely.  Thus  it  did  not  escape  me  that  her  face 
sometimes  wore  a  wearied,  thoughtful  expression,  like  one  borne  down 
with  care.  More  than  once  I  recognized  a  peculiar  look  in  her  beau- 
tiful eyes,  as  they  met  mine,  that  said,  as  distinctly  as  words  could 
have  said : 

"  I  would  gladly  love  you  as  a  friend,  Mr.  Stanfield,  if  that  would 
only  satisfy  you.  If  you  understood  me  better,  you  would  see  that  I 
am  incapable  of  satisfying  any  other  of  your  demands,  save,  perhaps, 
that  of  your  ambition." 

Later,  however,  I  did  not  observe  this  expression,  and  in  time  I 
succeeded  in  persuading  myself  that  I  loved  her,  that  the  happiness 
of  my  life  depended  on  her  being  mine.  And  sometimes,  too,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  she  responded  to  my  advances ;  her  voice  was 
softer,  and  her  eyes  were  frequently  radiant  with  a  peculiar  tender- 
ness. How  foolish  I  was,  to  think  that  I  was  the  cause  !  "  I  have 
played  well,"  said  I  to  myself;  "the  goal  is  nearly  reached  ! "  The 
game  had  already  lasted  the  whole  winter. 

In  the  hope  of  finally  receiving  the  coveted  reward  for  my  assidu- 
ity I,  one  bright  April  morning,  made  Aurora  a  visit.  I  found  her 
alone ;  but  in  vain  I  waited  for  some  intimation  that  she  was  not  in- 
different to  me ;  in  vain  I  waited  for  some  sign  that  should  betray 
the  feeling  I  imagined  I  had  inspired  her  with  !  Had  I  deceived  my- 
self? I  had  come  determined  to  ask  the  decisive  question,  but  the 
•  words  stuck  in  my  throat.     I  sat,  and  silently  gazed  at  her. 

"  Is  this  proud  woman  capable  of  loving  ?  "  I  asked  myself. 
"  Can  she  ever  be  to  any  man  the  greatest  joy  of  his  Ufe  ?  Will 
children  ever  venture  to  approach  her  as  one  in  whom  they  feel 
that  they  can  look  for  love  and  sympathy  ?  Will  not,  on  the  contrary, 
the  chill  atmosphere  that  surrounds  her  banish  every  thing  like  love 
and  affection  from  her  presence  ?  "  In  vain  I  sought  for  an  answer  in 
her  immobile  features. 

But  at  that  moment  another  image  that  was  destined  to  decide  the 
weal  or  woe  of  my  life  appeared  before  me — an  image  so  pure,  so 
lovely,  that  I  soon  lost  sight  of  this  proud  beauty  in  contemplating  it ; 
another  voice,  that  had  long  been  silent,  answered,  in  soft  harmonious 
tones,  and  put  all  my  doubts  and  fears  at  rest. 

"  Sin  not,"  it  said,  "against  thyself;  thy  love  is  stronger  than  thy 
pride ! " 

The  struggle  was  over.  From  that  moment  I  knew  that  I  loved 
Bertha  Harrison.  I  believed — and  how  sweet  was  the  hope — that 
I  was  loved  by  her  in  return ;  that,  separated,  the  world  had  no  real 
happiness  to  offer  us !  I  looked  up,  and  my  eyes  fell  on  Aurora 
Richland,  as  she  sat  there  so  calm  and  cold  in  her  surpassing  beauty, 
and  seemed  to  seek  something  in  the  far-ofif  distance — something 
that  occupied  her  thoughts  and  wishes,  but  in  which  I  had  no  part. 
Every  Ulusiou  that  I  had  indulged  in  for  nearly  half  a  year,  in  a  mo- 
ment vanished,  but  after  reading  what  I  thought  I  read  in  her  heart, 
my  illusions  gave  place  to  real  and  profound  esteem.  I  approached  her, 
and,  as  I  reached  out  my  hand,  said : 

"  I  have  come.  Miss  Richland,  to  say  good-by  to  you.  I  shall 
start  for  Covington  this  afternoon.  Your  society  has  contributed 
largely  toward  making  the  winter  pleasant  to  me.  At  its  beginning 
we  were  strangers  ;  I  feel  that  we  part  as  friends." 


She  understood  me.  As  she  looked  up  at  me  her  face  was  radiant 
with  an  expression  I  had,  till  then,  supposed  her  incapable  of.  She 
grasped  my  hand,  and  said  warmly : 

"  I  thank  you  !  We  are  true  friends,  and  always  shall  be,  I  trust. 
I  am  neither  as  indifferent  nor  as  happy  as  the  world  supposes  me.  I 
am  not  without  my  cares.  But  when  I  think  of  you,  I  will  remember 
that  I  have  a  friend." 

I  left  her  with  a  warmer  feeling  than  I  thought  she  would  ever 
be  able  to  inspire  me  with.     I  never  saw  her  again. 

I  met  my  sister  in  the  hall.  She  knew  of  my  intention  to  visit  her 
friend. 

"  Well,  what  progress  ?  "  she  asked,  gayly. 

"  You  were  right,"  said  I ;  "  you  judged  your  friend  more  correctly 
than  I.  I  think  now,  with  you,  that  the  man  whom  Aurora  Rich- 
land chooses,  will  find  she  has  a  warm  and  loving  heart,  but  I  am  not 
that  fortunate  man." 

Perhaps  my  sister  understood,  from  what  I  said,  that  I  had  been 
rejected ;  at  all  events,  she  did  not  oppose  my  sudden  departure,  and 
that  evening  I  was  already  on  my  way  back  to  Covington. 

in. 

How  rapidly  the  train  ran !  I  heard  some  one  say  we  were  be- 
hind time,  which  was  the  reason  we  were  running  so  fast — faster 
still,  however,  would  not  have  been  fast  enough  for  me.  My  whole 
being  was  in  a  state  of  joyous  excitement — never  had  life  seemed  to 
me  so  full  of  hope  and  promise.  I  now  knew  my  own  heart ;  I  felt  that 
I  loved  Bertha  Harrison.  As  I  leaned  back  and  drew  my  hat  down 
over  my  eyes,  I  sank  into  a  profound  but  indescribably  blissful  rev- 
erie. X  sought  to  recall  every  look  and  word  that  justified  the  hope 
that  my  love  was  returned.     I  thought  of  the  expression  of  silent  sor-  / 

row  I  detected  in  her  sweet  face  on  my  last  visit  to  the  parsonage.  I 
remembered  the  modest  joy  with  which  she  had  always  welcomed  me. 
How  charming  seemed  to  me  her  unpretending  beauty,  her  unstudied 
grace,  her  matchless  virtues  !  Then  I  imagined  her  as  my  wife,  and 
how  happy  I  should  be  in  my  old  mansion,  surrounded  with  luxuriant 
willows,  with  her  for  its  gentle  mistress.  And  how  delightful  was  the 
thought  of  being  her  protector,  of  shielding  her  from  the  ills  that 
beset  us  on  every  side  in  our  journey  through  life,  of  raising  her  from 
her  obscure  position  to  one  with  brilliant  nnd  enviable  surroundings  ! 

Thus  occupied,  the  time  passed  rapidly.  We  were  already  near 
Covington.  I  looked  out  of  the  window ;  the  hills,  fields,  and  farm-"  -— _ 
houses  were  all  familiar  to  me.  My  pulse  quickened  at  the  thought 
that  I  had  reached  the  end  of  my  journey,  that  I  was  soon  to  be  at 
home — home !  the  word  had  never  sounded  half  so  sweet !  It  already 
seemed  to  me  as  thougl-  the  lovely,  blushing  Bertha  stood  before  me 
— as  though  I  felt  her  little  hand  in  mine. — At  that  moment  a  sudden, 
jarring  movement  ran  through  the  train — a  crash  followed,  accompa- 
nied by  a  terrible  cry,  and  then — I  heard  nothing  more. 

It  was  on  a  warm,  spring  morning  that  I  recovered  consciousness, 
to  find  myself  iu  my  own  house  at  Covington.  The  first  feeling  I  ex- 
perienced was  that  of  great  weakness  and  soreness  in  all  my  limbs.  It 
was  impossible  for  me  to  rise  from  my  couch ;  the  least  movement 
caused  me  the  most  intense  pain,  but  I  was  too  weak  to  realize  my 
condition,  or  even  to  think  of  it.  I  was  alone  in  the  room,  but  soon 
I  heard  approaching  footsteps. 

Involuntarily  I  closed  my  eyes  and  lay  perfectly  still.  Presently 
I  heard  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Williams,  who  asked  in  a  low,  anxious 
tone  : 

"  Then  you  really  think,  doctor,  that  he  will  regain  conscious- 
ness ?  " 

"  You  may  quiet  your  fears  on  that  score,  madam,"  replied  the 
doctor,  confidently.  "  JTo  brain  could  be  subjected  to  such  a  concus- 
sion without  being  paralyzed  for  a  time.  Poor  fellow  !  his  will  be  a 
sad  awakening,  when  he  learns  what  has  happened  to  him,  and  that 
he  will  be  compelled  to  wear  a  wooden  leg  for  the  rest  of  his  days." 

Mrs.  Williams  sighed,  but  made  no  reply.  After  the  doctor  had 
left  the  room,  promising  to  return  in  an  hour  to  dress  my  leg,  she  ap- 
proached the  bed.  I  opened  my  eyes.  She  had  turned  her  head  from 
me  and  still  wept. 

"  Come  nearer,  Mrs.  Williams,"  said  I ;  "  I  heard  what  the  doctor 
said,  and  want  to  know  more  about  it.     How  long  has  it  been?  " 

She  tried  to  be  calm. 

"  This  is  the  fourth  day,"  said  she,  "  since  the  railroad  train — " 

Here  she  burst  into  tears,  and  left  the  room. 
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There  I  lay  slone,  battling  with  an  anguish  of  soulj  in  comparison 
with  which  my  physical  suffering  was  nothing.  Where  were  now  the 
bright  dreams  I  had  delighted  in  a  few  days  before?  My  pride  was 
humbled  ;  fate  had  made  me  a  cripple — in  a  measure  a  helpless  man ! 
But  the  bitterest  of  ad  was  the  thought  that  I  must  relinquish  the 
most  cherished  of  my  hopes  ;  that  I  must  go  through  life  with  no  one 
to  love  or  care  for — without  a  wife  or  children. 

When  the  doctor  returned,  I  learned  from  him  what  the  tender- 
hearted Mrs.  Williams  could  not  tell  me.  I  shudder  even  now  when  I 
think  of  that  terrible  catastrophe,  that  sent  so  many  souls  unpre- 
pared before  their  final  Judge.  I  had  been  taken  up  fur  dead  and  car- 
ried to  my  house.  There  was  a  severe  contusion  on  my  head,  and  my 
right  leg,  below  the  knee,  had  been  crushed.  That  day,  toward  even- 
ing, my  aged  father  arrived.  I  could  not  look  on  his  anxious,  care- 
worn face,  or  hear  of  the  grief  of  my  mother,  whom  the  news  of  my 
misfortune  had  stretched  on  a  sick-bed,  without  making  an  effort  to 
be  calm,  yes,  even  to  appear  gay,  and  to  submit  to  the  inevitable  with 
manly  resignation.  After  a  few  days  my  father  returned  to  New  Tork 
with  his  fears  allayed,  and  in  a  measure  consoled. 

Then  followed  some  quiet  months,  during  which  I  recovered  slow- 
ly. Little  by  little  I  learned  to  move  about  in  the  sorry  manner  of  a 
cripple,  and  daily  I  took  longer  walks  in  my  garden,  which  was  now 
clothed  in  the  rich  verdure  of  midsummer.  One  evening  I  reached,  for 
the  first  time,  its  farther  extremity,  and,  somewhat  fatigued,  I  leaned 
against  the  iron  gate  and  looked  down  the  road  before  me — the  road 
I  had  travelled  so  frequently,  the  previous  summer,  with  vigorous 
limbs  a..d  a  light  heart.  It  led  to  the  parsonage.  How  differ- 
ent, how  much  more  serious,  life  seemed  to  me  now !  Although  I  was 
detern^med  to  bear  my  mi.sfortune  resolutely,  and  to  fight  the  battle 
of  life  manfully,  yet  I  well  knew  that  the  hopes  and  bright  dreams  of 
the  past  would  ever  and  again  be  awakened  within  me.  And  at  that 
moment  they  occupied  my  thoughts  so  painfully,  that  neither  the 
beauties  of  Nature  nor  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun  brought  me  any 
consolation. 

As  I  was  about  to  adjust  my  crutches  and  return  to  the  house,  I 
recognized  a  well-known  voice  that  I  had  not  heard  for  many  long 
months.  "  Papa,"  it  said,  "won't  you  make  Mr.  Stanfield  a  visit?  His 
life  must  be  so  lonely  !  " 

The  minister  and  his  daughter  were  now  come  so  near  that  they 
saw  me.  The  former,  who  had  spent  many  hours  at  my  bedside, 
pressed  my  hand  warmly,  but  Bertha  gave  me  only  the  ends  of  her 
fingers,  and,  as  she  spoke  a  word  or  two  of  congratulation,  I  detected 
a  tremulousness  in  her  voice,  that  betrayed  what  she  endeavored  in 
vain  to  conceal. 

I  had  long  schooled  myself  for  this  meeting  ;  I  recalled  my  resolu- 
tion not  to  disturb  her  peace  of  mind,  not  to  betray,  by  word  or  look, 
the  regrets  that  every  thought  of  her  awakened,  as  they  yielded  to 
my  solicitation  and  accompanied  me  to  the  house.  She  remained  at 
my  side  as  we  walked  slowly  on.  More  than  once  I  noticed  her  eyes, 
full  of  compassion,  fixed  on  me,  as  though  she  would  support  my  un- 
certain steps  as  I  had  once  hoped  to  be  the  support  of  hers. 

Mrs.  Williams  joined  us  on  the  veranda,  and  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  minister  concerning  some  poor  family  that  she  had  been 
assisting  on  his  recommendation.  While  they  were  thus  engaged,  I 
turned  to  Bertha  and  asked  if  she  would  like  to  select  some  books 
from  my  library,  which  I  had  recently  enriched  by  several  new  and 
valuable  works.  She  rose  and  accompanied  me  to  my  uncle's  study, 
which  of  late  had  become  dearer  to  me  than  ever.  I  opened  one  of  the 
bookcases  for  her,  and  then  took  a  chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room,  where  I  sat  looking  at  her  with  outward  calm,  but  inwardly  con- 
tending with  the  bitterest  sensations. 

All  the  bright  hopes  of  fut'.je  happiness  that  I  had  indulged  in  on 
my  return  home  came  back  to  me,  seemingly  only  to  mock  me.  It 
was  forever  lost  to  me,  this  blissful  future,  in  whose  lap  I  had  pictured 
so  many  pure  joys  !    Nothing  but  hopeless  solitude  lay  before  me. 

Where  were,  at  this  moment,  all  the  resolutions  in  which  I,  but  a 
few  moments  before,  thought  myself  so  strong  ?  Season  was  silent, 
only  my  long-pent-up  grief  found  a  tongue. 

"  See  here,  Bertha,"  said  I,  drawing  aside  the  drapery  that  con- 
cealed the  picture,  "  here  is  the  portrait  of  your  mother  that  my  uncle 
painted  long  ago.  Do  you  know  you  are  very  like  it  ?  I  am  not  only 
the  heir  to  his  fortune,  but  also  to  his  hopeless  love.  It  is  my  heri- 
tage, like  him,  to  live  here  alone,  surrounded  by  all  the  luxuries  that 
■wealth  can  bestow,  but  longing  in  vain  after  those  higher  joys  that 


love  alone  can  give.  No,  Bertha,  do  not  turn  away.  It  was  not  my 
intention  to  make  you  the  confidante  of  my  inmost  thoughts,  but  now 
you  must  hear  me.  To  confess  my  love  for  you,  and  to  hear  from 
your  hps  the  words  that  should  decide  my  lot  in  life,  was  the  object 
of  my  return  to  Covington.  But  fate  has  willed  it  should  be  other- 
wise, and — we  are  separated  ! " 

She  looked  down  a  moment,  then  raising  her  eyes,  all  raoiant  with 
truth  and  love,  she  stepped  quickly  toward  me,  and,  laying  her  hand 
upon  my  arm,  she  said  in  a  low  but  decided  tone : 

"  No,  we  are  not  separated,  nor  can  we  ever  be.  My  heart  has 
long  been  yours ;  at  your  side,  and  at  yours  alone,  has  life  for  me  any 
value  ! " 

I  could  make  no  reply.  My  heart  was  too  full.  I  could  not  realize 
that  all  I  had  hoped  for,  and  had  thought  lost  forever,  was  about  to 
become  a  reality.  But,  as  I  held  her  hand  in  mine,  I  forgot  that  I 
was  weak  and  maimed  for  Ufe ;  I  remembered  only  that  a  dark  cloud 
had  threatened  to  envelop  me  in  its  sombre  shadow  forever,  and  that 
now,  through  her  love,  all  was  clear  and  bright. 

It  was  a  blissful  hour,  and,  when  the  venerable  minister  laid  his 
hands  on  us,  and  gave  us  his  blessing,  our  happiness  seemed  to  be 
complete. 

Then  came  our  first  interchange  of  confidence.  I  told  her  of 
Aurora  Kichland — of  my  vain  endeavors  to  win  her  heart,  and  to  con- 
vince myself  that  I  loved  her.  I  pictured  to  her  my  frame  of  mind  at 
that  time — how  I  was  deceived  in  myself,  and  how  her  lovely  image 
appeared  before  me  at  the  decisive  moment.  She  answered  me  with  a 
smile  and  a  tear.  When  we  separated,  I  asked  her,  not  because  I 
doubted  her  love,  but  that  I  might  hear  her  once  more  protest  it : 

"  Are  you  sure.  Bertha,  that  you  will  never  regret  your  promise — 
that  you  will  be  content  with  a  man  at  your  side  who  is  a  cripple,  and 
so  many  years  older  than  yourself?  " 

She  fixed  her  large,  soft  eyes  upon  me,  and  the  words  she  spoke 
set  my  heart  forever  at  rest. 

My  hopes  and  dreams  have  been  more  than  reaUzed.  A  few  weeks 
later  I  led  her  as  my  wife  into  the  old  manor-house,  where  her  moth- 
er's portrait  had  long  awaited  her.  Of  all  the  blessings  Heaven  has 
ever  given  me — and  I  have  had  my  share — she  is  the  greatest. 
Through  her  love  reconciled  to  fate,  we  make  the  journey  of  life  to- 
gether, with  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  beacon-star  that  leads  to  a  brighter 
and  better  hereafter. 

IV. 

The  summer  had  hardly  passed,  when  I  received  an  unusually  long 
letter  from  my  sister.  She  was  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  frequently, 
and,  as  she  had  written  me  only  a  few  weeks  before,  on  the  occasion 
of  my  marriage,  I  broke  the  seal  with  no  little  curiosity.  It  contained 
sad  news,  but  it  enaliled  me  to  understand  a  character  that  had  been 
to  me  au  enigma  and  a  mystery. 

"  We  know  now,"  my  sister  wrote,  "  why  Aurora  Richland  was  so 
indifferent  in  her  manner  toward  you,  and  why  she  remained  invariably 
cold,  in  spite  of  all  the  adulation  she  received  wherever  she  went.  The 
secret  of  her  life  is  disclosed. 

"  A  short  time  ago,  one  of  the  city  papers  contained  a  notice  of 
the  death  of  a  young  New-Yorker,  named  Hudson,  who  died  recently 
of  the  yellow  fever,  in  Chili.  She  loved  him,  but,  as  he  was  not 
wealthy,  her  father  objected  to  their  union.  They,  however,  had 
sworn  eternal  fidelity,  and,  in  the  hope  of  returning  a  rich  man,  to 
claim  Aurora's  hand,  he  went  to  South  America.  She  read  the  notice 
of  his  death  in  the  paper.  Her  grief  threw  her  into  a  fever,  to  which, 
in  spite  of  every  thing  that  could  be  done  for  her,  she  succumbed  in  a 
few  days.     Poor  Aurora  Richland ! " 

Bertha  read  the  letter  with  me,  and  tears  filled  her  eyes  as  she 
said,  feelingly : 

"  The  world  called  her  proud  and  cold,  and  yet  how  much  warm, 
self-sacrificing  love  was  concealed  beneath  her  apparent  haughtiness ! 
How  much  fidelity  and  patience  beneath  her  seeming  indifference ! 
How  very  differently  we  should  judge  many,  if  we  knew  the  history  of 
their  inner  life — if  we  knew  how  often  the  glare  of  wealth  conceals  an 
anxious,  bleeding  heart !  " 

We  mourned  her  early  death,  and  never  will  her  memory  be  effaced 
from  our  recollection. 

Years  have  passed  since  then,  and  the  old  Virginia  mansion,  whose 
wide  halls  and  spacious  chambers  were  once  deserted  and  silent,  has 
become  the  abode  of  a  happy  household ;  and  when  children's  lips  whis- 
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per,  in  accents  low  and  soft,  the  name  of  him  who  passed  long,  joyless 
years  within  these  walls — when  little  hands  lay  fresh  wreaths,  that 
they  themselves  have  bound,  upon  his  grave,  then  we  thank  kind 
Heaven  that  ours  has  been  a  happier  lot ! 


PILOTS  AND  BOATS  OF  NEW-TOEK  HARBOR. 


THE  first  Christian  pilot  who  ever  appeared  off  Sandy  Hook  was 
Hendrick  Hudson.  This  "was  something  like  two  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago.  At  the  time,  he  was  in  search  of  the  "  Northeast " 
or  the  "  Northwest "  passage ;  he  didn't  care  which,  for  he  was 
authorized,  by  the  respectable  company  of  merchants  who  employed 
him,  to  work  his  ship  into  a  newly-discovered  harbor,  on  his  own 
judgment,  all  insurance  policies  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 
For  the  century  and  a  half  following,  the  piloting-business  was  of  but 
little  importance ;  but,  after  that  time,  the  commerce  of  New-York 
City  began  to  attract  some  attention,  and  there  were  men  who  lived  on 
Staten  Island  and  the  Jersey  shores  who  used  to  take  advantage  of 
the  occasionally-appearing  vessel,  to  help  it  into  safe  anchorage,  though 
the  people  about  Barnegat,  even  at  that  early  day,  as  now,  were  best 
paid  if  the  vessel  didn't  get  into  safe  harbor,  but  struck  on  the  shoals 
in  their  vicinity.  Gradually,  with  the  demand,  there  grew  up  an 
organized  system  of  pilotism,  and,  at  the  present  day,  there  exist  asso- 
ciations which,  for  perfect  equipment  and  efficiency,  are  unsurpassed 
by  similar  interests  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

IVhen  pilotism  in  our  own  harbor  was  without  rivalry,  and  ships 
were  dependent  upon  one  association  for  assistance,  they  were  con- 
ducted on  rather  loose  principles,  and,  it  is  said  (probably  it  was  a 
scandal),  that  the  pilots  would  sometimes  leave  vessels  signalling,  and 
possibly  firing  cannon  to  attract  attention,  for  a  half  day,  before  they 
were  taken  in  charge — and,  certainly,  it  is  true  that  in  those  "  good 
old  times  "  an  arriving  ship  was  but  seldom  greeted  by  a  friendly  hail, 
until  her  mast-heads  were  fairly  seen  from  some  snug  quarters  near 
the  shore  ;  but  all  this  is  changed. 

Pilots,  instead  of  "hugging  the  coast,"  are  now  constantly  on  the 
watch  at  sea.  The  beautiful  trim-built  crafts  are  riding  its  sunlit 
surface,  or  ploughing  deep  into  storm-vexed  waves,  not  only  scores  but 
hundreds  of  miles  from  land,  acting  as  guardian-angels  to  lead  into 
safety  the  rich  argosies  that  come  filled  with  the  treasures  of  foreign 
climes ;  and,  while  thus  in  pursuit  of  legitimate  business,  they  some- 
times come  across  vessels  which  have  stranded,  and,  by  their  ad- 
mirable courage,  rescue  the  already  half-wrecked  ship,  and  bring  it 
safely  into  port. 

Our  New-York  harbor  pilot-boats  are  in  form,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes,  finished  yachts.  They  are,  probably,  the  very  perfection  of 
maritime  ship-building.  To  American  mechanical  ingenuity,  left  un- 
trammelled by  tradition  or  law,  and  only  inspired  by  the  determina- 
tion to  accomplish  the  greatest  possible  successes,  are  we  indebted 
for  these  naval  triumphs.  It  was  really  a  New- York  harbor  pilot-boat, 
so  far  as  its  shape  and  construction  were  concerned,  that  eclipsed,  in 
graceful  proportions  and  superior  speed,  the  aristocratic  fleet  that 
once  met  in  the  harbor  of  Cowes,  and  in  one  day  broke  down  a  tra- 
dition of  centuries  that  England  was  "mistress  of  the  seas." 

A  pilot-boat  of  the  first  class,  complete,  costs  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  thousand  dollars — they  vary  in  length  from  fifty  to  seventy 
feet,  and  measure  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  tons.  They 
have  a  comfortably-furnished  cabin,  and  a  place  forward  for  stowage 
of  property  belonging  to  the  vessel.  In  plain,  straight-forward  sail- 
ing, and  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  these  "  winged  mes- 
sengers "  have  made  twelve  miles  an  hour. 

Each  boat  has  a  keeper,  who  is  held  strictly  responsible  regarding 
his  duties,  who  is  to  keep  it  in  perfect  sailing-order,  and  take  com- 
mand of  it  when  no  pilots  are  present.  There  is  always  a  pilot-boat 
cruising  in  sight  of  Sandy  Hook  (changed  every  four  days),  the  duties 
of  which  are  to  relieve  pilots  from  vessels  outward-bound,  and  to  take 
pilots  to  vessels  desiring  to  enter  the  harbor,  that  have  escaped  the 
searching  vision  of  those  on  the  lookout  far  at  sea.  In  the  various 
dangerous  duties  performed  by  these  pilots,  some  have  been  lost — the 
details  of  how  these  melancholy  accidents  have  happened,  rest  with 
the  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  butsoo  true  pilot,  in  speaking  of 
them,  will  ever  admit  of  but  one  solution,  that  the  pilot-boat  in  the 
darkness  and  storm  was  run  down  by  some  vessel ;  that  a  pilot-boat 


could  be  wrecked  in  the  open  sea,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  conflict 
of  the  elements,  they  will  not  admit,  or  even  deem  possible. 

The  pilots,  as  a  class,  are  a  generously-disposed  and  a  noble-hearted 
set  of  men  ;  they  are  proud  of  their  business,  and  are  keenly  sensible 
regarding  any  thing  that  would  injure  them  in  public  estimation. 
They  combine  many  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  thorough  seaman  with 
business-habits  acquired  by  their  necessary  intercourse  with  mercan- 
tile men.  At  least  three-fourths  of  their  time  in  the  open  air,  invig- 
orated by  uninterrupted  sunshine,  or  hardening  under  the  discipline 
of  the  stormy  sea,  but  almost  always  out-of-doors,  they  are  hardy  in 
constitution,  and  full  of  animal  spirits.  Several  philosophers  have 
spent  much  time  in  trying  to  find  an  old  newsboy ;  but  who,  we  would 
ask,  ever  saw  a  young  pilot?  Judging  from  our  observation,  we  pre- 
sume they  are  born  middle-aged  and  substantial  men,  with  red  cheeks, 
bright  eyes,  and  florid  complexions.  Most  of  their  time  at  sea,  they 
have  Tct  the  most  excellent  ideas  of  the  comforts  of  domestic  life 
ashore.  They  fix  up  their  houses  with  all  the  care  for  conveniences 
that  distinguishes  a  first-rate  ship,  where  there  is  a  place  for  every 
thing,  and  •  every  thing  has  its  place.  If  they  have  a  picture,  it  is 
always  a  cosy  landscape,  with  a  distant  view  of  the  sea,  with  a  little 
whitened  sail  flashing  on  the  horizon ;  else  it  is  a  harbor-scene,  with 
a  pilot-boat  in  full  rig,  sailing  with  the  wind,  the  water,  in  one  thready 
jet,  flashing  from  the  bow,  while  near  by  is  a  large  merchantman  that 
fills  up  the  background,  the  waves  dashing  against  its  sides  as  if  they 
were  rocks,  suggesting  a  huge  monster  that  has  been  grunting  and 
groaning  and  laboring  in  its  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  was  now 
taking  a  profound  rest — a  rest  that  was  laboriously  hard  and  pro- 
foundly perfect. 

People  who  have  been  at  sea,  especially  (if  they  don't  enjoy  it) 
remember  the  pleasing  cry  on  shipboard  that  the  pilot-boat  is  in 
sight ;  this  is  the  first  olive-branch  presented  that  lets  you  know 
land  has  appeared.  How  the  sea-sick  ones  lean  over  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  to  catch  a  first  glimpse  of  the  answering  signal  that 
is  just  recognized  flashing  above  the  waves  !  presently  the  top  of  the 
sail,  and  then  the  whole  vessel,  appears  in  sight.  Meantime,  if  you  are 
on  a  steamer,  the  huge  engine,  that  has  steadily  wrought  with  such  un- 
tiring energy  day  and  night,  stops  its  work  as  if  there  was  something 
in  the  pilot-boat  that  had  paralyzed  its  huge  arms  of  iron  and  heart  of 
fire — or,  if  it  is  a  ship,  she  "  heaves  to,"  and  becomes  for  the  time 
a  helpless  thing  on  the  buffeting  waves ! 

The  boat  comes  nearer  and  nearer ;  you  can  at  last  distinguish  the 
pilot  and  his  attendants  ;  presently  the  boat  is  "aside,"  the  little  yawl 
is  launched,  and  in  another  moment  the  pilot  is  over  the  "  bulwark," 
and  on  the  "  quarter-deck  ; "  he  says  a  word  to  the  captain,  possibly 
hands  a  "  late  paper  "  to  some  one  of  the  passengers,  and  then  takes 
his  place  beside  the  wheel.  The  order  follows,  "  Fill  away !  "  and  the 
vessel  starts,  as  if  invigorated  with  new  life,  and  apparently  conscious 
that  its  voyage  is  near  a  successful  end. 

A  pleasant  story  is  told,  illustrating  the  generous  rivalry  and  thor- 
ough seamanship  of  the  pilots.  Two  boats,  representing  the  opposing 
interests  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  endeavored  at  the  same  time 
to  reach  a  merchant-ship,  which  had  signalled  for  a  pilot.  One  of  the 
boats  was  approaching  the  ship's  bows  ;  the  other  was  coming  from 
an  opposite  direction  toward  the  ship's  stern,  with  all  the  chances  of 
success  against  it.  There  was  a  fine  breeze  blowing  at  the  time,  and 
the  ship  was  crowded  with  passengers,  who,  with  the  crew,  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  struggle.  Swiftly  came  the  pilot-boats,  like  two  im- 
mense gulls,  sweeping  from  different  directions  toward  some  rich  morsel 
on  the  wave.  The  boat  on  the  bow  of  the  ship  had  every  advantage — 
the  spectators  unanimously  ran  toward  where  they  supposed  was  the 
winner — when  the  ingenious  rival,  much  to  the  surprise,  and  with  the 
admiration  of  all,  ran  across  the  ship's  stern,  put  the  pilot-boat's 
shroud  against  the  spanker-boom  of  the  ship,  and,  by  this  means, 
climbed  up  and  reached  .the  coveted  deck,  before  his  rival  could  even 
fairly  get  alongside.  T)  e  conquest,  so  gallantly  achieved,  was 
greeted  by  loud  cheering,  i  i  which  even  the  discomfited  pilot  heartily 
joined. 

In  an  adventurous  li'  i  more  than  half  spent,  we  have  had  many 
pleasant  experiences,  but  an  invitation  to  enjoy  the  hospitalities  and 
pleasures  of  a  trip  at  sea  in  a  pilot-boat  and  with  the  pilots,  is  not 
among  them — and  we  say  this  with  deep  regret — whether  it  is  that 
our  brain  is  hung  like  a  well-made  compass,  to  be  ever  shaking  and 
trembling  and  twisting  on  shipboard,  we  know  not — but  so  it  is.  The 
spanking  breeze,  the  swift  run  in  the  scudding  but  harmless  storm. 
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the  terrible  excitement  of  being  involved  in  the  elements,  when  the 
sky  and  sea  seem  to  mingle  with  each  other,  and  vibrating  with  thun- 
der, and  made  livid  with  fire,  yet  all  the  while  conscious  o/safdf,',  such 
a  pleasure  has  not  been  ours,  and  we  shall  die  regretting  it — regretting 
that  we  cannot  run  down  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  then  off  on  the  open 
ocean  with  our  New-York  harbor  pilots. 


GLEANINGS    FROM    MY    COMMONPLACE- 
BOOK. 


THOUGH  index-learning  turns  no  student  p.ale. 
It  holds  the  eel  of  science  by  the  tail. — Pope. 

ScoTDS,  John  Duns,  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  and  yet  he  had 
found  time  to  compose  works  which  fill  twelve  volumes  in  folio. — • 
ColerUffC. 

Spinoza. — From  the  last  letter  published  in  his  works^  it  appears 
that  he  began  to  suspect  the  premises  of  his  philosophy. — lb. 

Bible. — Intense  study  of  the  Bible  will  keep  any  writer  from  be- 
ing vulgar  in  point  of  style. — Jb. 

Blindness. — Aldrovandus  speaks  of  a  sculptor  who,  though  he 
had  been  blind  for  ten  years,  yet  made  a  perfect  marble  statue  of  Cos- 
mo II.  de  Medicis.  Bartholin  mentions  a  blind  sculptor  of  Denmark, 
who  distinguished  different  colors  and  kinds  of  wood  by  the  sense  of 
touch.  Dr.  Bew  says  that  one  John  Metc.alf,  who  became  blind  at  a 
very  early  age,  was  a  good  road-surveyor.  Democritus  is  said  to  have 
put  out  his  own  eyes,  so  that  he  might  think  more  intensely.  Dr. 
Saunderson,  of  Cambridge  University,  England,  who  was  deprived  of 
sight  in  infancy,  could  distinguish  genuine  from  false  Roman  medals, 
when  the  eye  could  not ;  could  tell  when  the  sun  was  behind  a  cloud ; 
and  could  distinguish  one-fifth  of  a  musical  tone,  and  judge  accurately 
of  the  size  of  a  room. 

SoPERSTiTiON. — Because  the  squeaking  of  a  rat  happened  to  be 
heard  at  the  moment  when  Minucius,  the  dictator,  appointed  Caius 
Flaminius  his  general  of  the  horse,  the  people  obliged  them  both  to 
quit  their  posts,  and  appointed  others  in  their  stead. 

Sacrilege. — The  man  who  stole  the  sanctus  bell  from  the  high 
altar  of  Worcester  Cathedr.al  was  flayed  alive,  and  his  skin  is  said  to 
have  been  used  to  cover  the  north  door  of  the  cathedral. 

Seal  of  the  U.  S. — Sir  John  Prestwich,  an  English  baronet,  sug- 
gested the  device  to  John  Adams  in  1779,  and  it  was  adopted  in  1782. 

CHnECiiYARDS. — The  north  side  of  churchyards,  in  Ireland,  is  most- 
ly unoccupied.  "  It  is  regarded  as  unlucky,"  says  Archbishop  Whate- 
ly,  "  to  be  buried  there.  The  idea  originated  from  the  fact  that  one 
would  be  less  likely  to  obtain  the  passing  prayers  of  surviving  neigh- 
bors, since  that  side  was  the  most  remote  from  the  entrance." 

The  EARLIEST  BOOK  cxtaut  which  contains  the  name  of  the  pub- 
lisher and  printer  and  the  date  (1457),  is  a  beautiful  edition  of  the 
Latin  Psalter,  published  by  Faust  and  Schoeffer,  Mentz. 

Kissing. — In  ancient  Rome  the  nearest  friend  of  a  dying  person 
received,  by  a  kiss,  his  soul,  as  it  escaped  through  the  lips  at  the  last 
expiration. 

Taciturnity. — Voltaire  attributes  the  taciturnity  of  the  Spaniards 
to  the  universal  horror  occasioned  by  the  Inquisition. 

HoRNE  ToOKE,  being  asked  by  George  111.  if  he  ever  played  at  cards, 
replied,  "  Please  your  Majesty,  I  am  so  little  acquainted  with  court- 
cards,  as  not  to  know  a  king  from  a  knave." 

Preaching. — There  was  little  preaching  in  England  before  the  Ref- 
ormation. A  priest  might  have  left  off  the  sermon  twenty  Sundays, 
and  never  been  blamed. — Latimer. 

Litigation. — In  1865,  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  Madrid  gave  final 
judgment  in  a  suit  which  had  been  in  litigation  for  two  hundred  and 
forty  years.  The  suit  involved  the  succession  to  the  inheritance  of 
Pizarro. 

Jeffreys. — In  his  portrait,  this  infamous  judge  has,  at  first  sight,  the 
countenance  of  a  highly-sensitive,  reflective  person,  with  handsome 
features  and  an  expression  of  refined  melancholy.  Close  scrutiny  re- 
Teals,  however,  something  cruel  as  well  as  melancholy  in  the  heavy 
eyes. 

God  and  the  Commonwealth. — An  old  Cavalier,  looking  at  a  Crom- 
wellian  coin,  and  seeing  on  one  side,  "  God  with  us,"  and  on  the  other, 
"  The  Commonwealth  of  England,"  said,  "  I  perceive  that  God  and  the 
Commonwealth  are  on  different  sides." 


MSS.  on  human  skins,  Mexican  or  Peruvian,  are  occasionally  found. 
One,  in  the  Library  of  Vienna,  is  beautifully  executed  in  colored  fig- 
ures ;  another,  in  the  Library  of  Dresden,  is  a  fragment  of  a  history  of 
the  Incas  of  Peru. 

Pronouns. — In  the  Bengalee,  an  honorary  pronoun  is  used  in  ad- 
dressing superiors,  and  one,  denoting  inferiority,  in  addressing  infe- 
riors. 

DiDYMUS,  the  grammarian,  wrote  so  many  books  (3,500),  that  he 
could  not  remember  them.  He  was  nicknamed  Bibliolathas,  book- 
forgelting. 

Mourning. — When  Hephsestion  died,  Alexander  the  Great  caused 
the  battlements  of  the  walls  to  be  thrown  down,  that  the  very  cities 
might  seem  to  mourn  by  losing  their  ornaments. 

Jews. — After  the  eighth  century,  we  find  the  Jews  in  high  and 
merited  favor  with  the  Moorish  and  subsequently  with  the  Christian 
kings  of  Spain.  In  several  instances,  they  filled  the  office  of  prime 
minister. 

Sub  Rosa,  under  the  rose  ;  some  say  it  should  be  under  the  rows, 
that  is,  the  old-fashioned  projection  of  the  second  story  of  houses, 
where  the  old  folks  sat,  while  the  young  folks  were  making  love  under 
the  projection.  Another  explanation  is,  that  Cupid  gave  a  rose  to 
Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence.  Hence  the  northern  nations  sus- 
pended a  rose  over  the  upper  §nd  of  the  table  when  the  conversation 
was  to  be  private. 

Adulterated  Food. — Dr.  Pearson  stated  before  the  British  Associ- 
ation that,  in  London,  salt  and  refined  lump  sugar  were  the  only  arti- 
cles of  manufactured  food  which  were  not  adulterated. 

Pork  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  fit  only  for  artisans  and  ath- 
letes, yet  they  ate  the  hedgehog,  donkey,  cat,  dog,  and  horse. 

Raw  Troops. — "I  have  found,"  says  Lord  Wellington,  "that  raw 
troops,  however  inferior  to  old  ones  in  manceuvring,  may  be  superior 
in  downright  hard  fighting  with  the  enemy." 

Prayer  of  Abdacadar,  a  Persian  Doctor. — "  0  God,  pardon  my 
sins,  but  if  Thou  thinkest  me  worthy  of  some  punishment,  let  me  be 
raised  blind  at  the  day  of  resurrection,  lest  I  should  blush  to  appear 
in  the  number  of  Thy  saints  !  " — Bayle, 

St.  Macaire  was  so  shocked  at  having  killed  a  louse,  that  he  en- 
dured seven  years'  penance  amid  the  thorns  and  briers  of  a  forest. — 
B'Isradi. 

Libraries. — Nicholas  V.  laid  the  foundation  of. the  Vatican  library 
in  1147 ;  Bury,  Bishop  of  Durham,  founded  the  first  public  library  in 
Engl.tnd  in  1341.  In  1364  the  Royal  Library  of  France  contained  only 
twenty  volumes.  The  only  classical  works  in  Melanchthon's  library 
were  Plato,  Pliny,  Plutarch,  and  Ptolemy. 

Epilepsy. — The  ancients  were  afraid  of  epileptics ;  they  imagined 
that  their  spittle  would  communicate  their  disease,  and  therefore  they 
treated  them  as  madmen. — Bayle. 

The  Phorcides. — ^Eschylus  says  that  the  five  daughters  of  Phor- 
cys  had  but  one  eye  between  them,  which  they  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  apparently  as  we  do  an  opera-glass. 

Delphi. — In  order  to  find  out  the  centre  of  the  earth,  Jupiter 
caused  two  eagles  to  fly  from  the  same  spot,  one  eastward,  and  the 
other  westward.  Their  place  of  meeting,  which  was  over  the  oracle 
of  Delphi,  was  the  centre  of  the  earth.  In  memory  of  this  event,  the 
Delphinians  placed  two  eagles  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo. — Bayle. 

Animals. — Pereira  contends  that  they  have  neither  intelligence  nor 
feeling.  Montaigne  argued  that  they  have  both,  and  even  a  soul. 
Descartes  allows  them  feeling.  The  automatism  of  animals  was  the 
fashionable  philosophy  of  the  Cartesians  and  Jansenists,  and  was  at 
one  time  all  the  rage  in  France.  Leibnitz  hesitates  to  admit  the  supe- 
riority of  man  over  animals.  He  thinks  that  some  brutes  are  decidedly 
superior  to  some  men.  He  believed  that  all  animals  had  immortal  souls. 

Religious  Offerings. — The  Hindoo,  however  poor,  or  deeply  in 
debt,  does  not  remove  his  grain  from  the  threshing-floor  till  he  has 
taken  out  a  portion  for  the  gods. 

Good  Friday. — When  Lord  Mausfield  wished  to  hold  a  court  on 
Good  Friday,  Sergeant  Davy  told  him  that  he  would  be  the  first  judge 
to  do  so  since  Pontius  Pilate. 

Relics. — Among  those  exhibited  at  Jerusalem  are  a  bit  of  the  fin- 
ger of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  nose  of  a  seraphim,  the  nail  of  a  cherub, 
a  rib  of  Christ,  a  phial  of  St.  Michael's  sweat  when  he  was  fighting 
against  the  devil,  and  the  hem  of  Joseph's  garment. — 1)^ Israeli. 

Idlers  and  vagabonds  were  plunged  by  the  ancient  Germans  into 
the  mire  of  their  marshes,  and  left  to  perish. 
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MITHRIDANES  AND  NATHAN. 

"VTATHAN,  a  wise  man,  who  had  nursed  with  care 
-LN    A  tree  ot  trade  that  bore  sufficient  coin, 
Cared  not  alone  for  self,  but  thought  to  share 
His  wealth  with  others ;  so  at  once  to  join 
His  thought  to  action,  where  the  chief  roads  crossed 
He  reared  a  palace,  fair  and  white  as  frost. 

Here,  food  he  laid,  and  smooth  wine  made  to  flow 
For  all  who  came  from  either  east  or  west ; 

Bei'n-ars  were  not  too  base  for  him  to  know. 
And  each  was  served  as  an  invited  guest; 

And  when  at  last  there  broke  the  parting  day. 

He  doled  them  gifts,  and  saw  them  on  their  way. 

From  these  mere  springs,  his  fame  in  rivers  flowed. 
And  proud  Mithridanes,  not  taking  heed 

That  charities  for  praise  of  men  corrode 

And  lose  their  virtue,  thought  the  same  good  deed 

He  too  might  do  and  win  as  high  renown, 

For  Nathan's  name  was  better  than  a  crown. 

So  he  too  built  a  palace  wide  and  high. 
And  clad  it  with  the  banners  of  his  land  ; 

The  prosperous  towers  grasped  the  golden  sky. 
The  fragrant  fountains  tossed  on  either  hand ; 

And  this,  and  Nathan's  palace,  seemed  to  be 

Let  down  from  heaven  for  deeds  of  charity. 

But  proud  Mithridanes  was  envious  still, 
As  Nathan's  name  was  held  above  his  own, 

And  soon  he  willed  to  go  to  him  and  kill 
The  generous  man,  that  he,  and  he  alone 

Through  the  broad  world  might  gain  the  fame  he  could 

For  large  munificence  and  doing  good. 

See  how  vile  Envy  may  mislead  our  hearts. 

And  feed  us  with  unpalatable  sin ! 
Mithridanes  for  Nathan's  door  departs. 

And  reaching  it,  with  peace  is  welcomed  in ; 
Even  a  parrot,  up  a  stairway  heard, 
Stabs  at  his  envy  with  its  friendly  word. 

But  ere  the  hospitable  roof  was  won. 

He  overtook  an  ancient  on  the  road. 
"  Tell  me  how  near  my  journey  may  be  done ; 

I  go  to  Nathan  and  his  praised  abode." 
"  I  am  his  servant,"  said  the  old  man  gray, 
"  I  shall  ride  forward  with  you  on  your  way." 

This  man  was  Nathan,  though  unknown  to  him 
Whose  deadly  purpose  slumbered  in  his  breast ; 

And  often  in  the  park,  as  day  waned  dim. 

They  met  thereafter,  one  with  gloom  oppressed. 

And  talked  of  Honor  and  her  favorite  few, 

TUl  from  the  commerce  wealth  of  friendship  grew.  . 

Here  on  the  root-veined  soil-flesh  of  the  world. 
The  comer  told  the  white-beard  that  he  sought 

The  murder  of  his  rival — that,  fast  furled, 

No  more  the  name  of  Nathan  should  be  caught 

And  banner-like  o'er  hill  and  vale  be  sent 

As  the  most  wise  and  most  benevolent. 

"  I  shall  see  to  it  you  are  gratified," 

Meek  Nathan  said,  "  for  at  the  bud  of  day. 

Your  foe  wiU  walk  these  time-ringed  trees  beside. 
And  you  may  fall  on  him,  and  be  away 

Before  his  death  is  bruited ;  lest  in  wrath 

They  s'hould  pursue  you,  flee  the  mountain-path." 


At  morn  went  forth  the  guest  to  slay  the  host. 
And  saw  the  old  man  walking  mid  the  trees, 

The  friend  he  of  all  others  loved  the  most. 
"  Lo,  I  am  Nathan !  great  Mithridanes ; 

Here  where  the  heart  is  pierce  me  to  the  hilt ; 

Pause  not  with  fear,  but  slay  me  if  thou  wilt." 

Then  at  his  feet  the  guest  fell  prone  with  tears : 
"  My  dearest  father,  I  am  proud  and  base ; 

Forgive  me,  for  remorse  in  after-years 

Will  rack  me,  when  I  think  upon  thy  face ! 

No  more  my  envy  makes  a  foe  of  thee. 

For  I  behold  thy  vast  humility." 

"  Arise !  "  said  Nathan.     "  Though  I  do  forgive, 

I  need  not,  for  in  wishing  to  excel. 
You  have  done  nothing  wrong.     Proud  monarchs  live 

Who,  to  be  gre.at,  have  thought  it  wise  and  well 
To  slay  whole  armies  on  the  field  of  strife ; 
But  you  have  only  sought  my  humble  life." 

The  pleasant  jewel  of  good  Nathan's  face 
Shone  with  the  inborn  lustre  of  his  soul. 

And  when  the  other  stood  up  in  his  place 
With  full  forgiveness  round  his  neck  he  stole 

His  amicable  arms.     Thus  malice  passed, 

And  peace  had  triumphed  in  its  stead  at  last. 

Humihty  is  the  excess  of  love 

We  have  for  others— if  that  be  excess 

Which  He,  who  for  our  help,  came  from  above 
And  wore  our  humbler  nature,  loved  to  bless ; 

But  Envy  is  the  coward  side  of  Hate, 

And  all  her  ways  are  bleak  and  desolate. 


EASTERN     SPAIN. 

THIRD    PAPER. 

THE  city  of  Alicante  is  a  pleasing  place,  the  rival  of  Malaga  in 
wines,  and  enjoying  an  active  trade  at  home  and  abroad  by  sea, 
regular  lines  of  steamers  now  connecting  it  with  Cadiz,  Barcelona,. 
Port  "Vendres,  and  Marseilles.  Railroad  communication  will  give  it- 
great  prominence  in  due  time.  Its  wines  and  conserves  are  already 
reaching  New  York  in  very  considerable  quantities,  and  meet  with 
great  favor  here  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

Fourteen  miles  southwest  of  Alicante  is  Elche,  a  fine  old  town  of 
Roman  origin,  now  famous  not  only  for  the  rich  country  around  it,, 
but  for  its  exportation  of  dates  and  palm-leaves  and  its  tanneries  and! 
manufactories  of  soap.  Here  is,  indeed,  an  African  landscape.  Place 
a  fine  river  in  its  midst,  animate  the  scene  with  caravans  of  camels, 
and  you  are  in  Egypt.  The  long  avenues  of  tall  palm-trees,  the  flat 
roofs  of  the  closed  houses  where  the  inhabitants  seek  shelter  and  rest 
from  the  heat,  the  cacti  and  aloe-trees  bordering  the  roads,  all  an- 
nounce the  neighborhood  of  Africa,  which  was  separated  from  Spain 
only  by  a  blow  from  the  club  of  Hercules,  as  the  classic  myth 
relates. 

We  have  not  time  to  visit  the  famous  factories  at  Alcoy,  on  the 
north  of  Alicante,  where  the  paper  for  papeli/os,  or  cigarettes,  is 
made  in  such  quantities,  but  push  onward  to  the  old  province  and  town 
of  Murcia,  where  the  natural  verdure  is  scarcely  less  luxuriant  than  in 
Valencia.  The  sky  is  always  clear  and  beautiful.  For  eight  months 
in  the  year  there  is  not  a  drop  of  rain,  but,  to  make  up  for  this,  the 
atmosphere,  which  is  so  burning  by  day,  is  full  of  penetratinghumidity 
by  night.  The  Murcian  is  not  so  active  and  intelligent  as  his  Valen- 
cian  neighbor,  and  yet  he  has  a  noble  city,  with  fine  edifices,  and  some 
excellent  factories  of  gunpowder,  pottery,  and  silken  wares.  Doctor 
Sangrado  would  have  been  delighted  with  the  Murcians,  for  they  drink 
extravagant  quantities  of  ice-water,  and  bleed  themselves  upon  the 
slightest  pretext. 

We  have  elsewhere  mentioned  the  galera — a  four-wheeled  wagon 
without  springs,  with  an  awning  drawn  over  a  top  frame.     This  ve- 
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hide,  compared  with  which  the  old-fashioned  Conestoga  wagon  was  a 
palace,  is  filled  almost  entirely  with  bags  of  grain  and  eases  of  goods. 
The  passenger  must  take  his  chances  among  them  for  sound  limbs  as 
well  as  for  shelter  over  roads  of  fearful  ruggedness.  A  very  lasting 
impression  of  one  phase  of  Spanish  life  will  be  obtained  by  taking 
passage  in  a  galera  along  the  banks  of  the  Segura  River,  that  flows 
through  Murcia.  A  few  years  ago  this  was  almost  the  only  means  of 
conveyance  to  Carthagena.  The  thumping  and  bumping  to  that  classic 
■old  city  founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  once  the  great  naval  port 
■of  Spain  in  the  days  of  her  maritime  glory,  were  bad  enough  ;  but,  be- 
yond it,  and  beyond  the  picturesque  town  and  castle  of  Lorcha,  one 
•of  the  outposts  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  trial  exceeded  all  descrip- 
tion. Xot  long  since,  it  took  a  -n'eck  to  go  by  this  route  and  convey- 
ance from  Carthagena  to  Granada ;  but  now  the  steamer  to  Malaga,  and 
improved  mountain-roads,  have  vastly  lightened  the  trip. 

What  it  is  to  the  overland  traveller  may  be  conjectured  from  the 
accompanying  illustration. 

These  ve?ilas,  or  roadside  inns,  are  not  much  more  than  mountain 
wine-shops,  and  in  Spain,  which  is  not,  proverbially,  the  land  of  good 
cooking  or  of  perfect  security,  the  traveller  sometimes  meets  with 
strange  customers,  and  equally  strange  viands,  in  such  places. 

Another  of  Dore's  compatriots  describes  his  experience  of  a  halt 
at  a  venta  thus :  "  Our  supper  consisted  of  a  soup  made  of  oil  as 
rancid  as  possible,  and  a  sort  of  olla  podrida  composed  of  pieces  of 
kid's  flesh,  cut  small  and  floating  in  a  sauce  of  thin  substance,  but 
heavily  doctored  with  pimento,  saflTron,  and  pepper.  The  silence  of 
the  repast  was  broken  only  by  the  inquiries  of  the  two  gitanos  con- 
cerning my  pistols,  which  appeared  to  interest  them  greatly.  They 
wanted  to  know  whether  the  weapons  were  of  English  or  French 
manufacture,  so  I  gave  them  all  desired  information  on  that  score. 
The  result  of  their  investigation  was  that,  when  they  left  the  table,  I 
heard  one  of  them  saying  to  the  other,  in  low  tones  :  '  Cuidado,  que 
tiene  este  buenas  pistolas  ! '  Notice,  what  fine  pistols  he  has !  I  then 
retired,  i.  e.,  I  threw  myself,  dressed  as  I  was,  on  a  sufficiently  dirty- 
looking  bed,  after  bracing  the  bedstead  against  the  door  of  my  sepa- 
rate room  ;  left  my  lighted  candle  burning ;  placed  my  pistols  cocked 
on  a  chair,  within  instant  reach,  and  slept." 


This  easy  termination  of  such  a  night  is  not  reserved  for  all,  and 
the  robber-legends  of  the  Spanish  mountains  even  excel  those  of  Italy, 
with  more  sombre  and  gloomy  accompaniments  to  add  horror  to  their 
recital. 

Thus  far  have  we  conducted  our  good  friend  the  reader,  pioneering 
him  through  what  are  literally  the  garden  regions  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  and  extending  our  journey  from  the  southern  frontier  of 
France  well  into  the  depths  of  the  mountains  on  the  way  to  Granada. 
Our  companions  have  been  artists  and  writers  of  distinction,  and, 
from  the  gUmpses  that  they  have  given  us,  and  which  w^e  have  been 
able  to  get,  independently,  of  these  beautiful  provinces,  we  may  rightly 
conjecture  what  Spain  would  be  when  once  restored  to  tranquillity  and 
good  government. 

And  yet  we  have  but  turned  over  a  few  pages  in  the  great  volume 
of  Spanish  splendor  and  renown.  Even  pursuing  the  route  where  we 
now  pause,  we  might — 

"  Explore  those  regions  where  the  flinty  crest 
■  Of  wild  Nevada  ever  gleams  with  snows, 
Where  in  the  proud  Alhambra's  ruined  breast 

Barbaric  monuments  of  pomp  repose ; 
Or  where  the  hanners  of  more  ruthless  foes 
Than  the  fierce  Moor  flew  o'er  Toledo's  fane." 

But  Granada  and  the  Alhambra  ;  Toledo,  Seville,  and  the  region 
of  the  Guadalquiver ;  Cadiz,  Malaga,  and  the  western  coast  of  Spain — 
would  each  furnish  teeming  topics,  and  Madrid,  the  capital,  is  a  world 
in  itself,  quite  as  original  and  peculiar,  in  its  way,  as  London  or  Paris. 

What  chapters  could  be  devoted  to  the  relics  of  Moorish  conquest 
alone,  the  glowing  pens  of  Washington  Irving  and  Prescott,  in  our 
literature,  and  of  a  gifted  host  in  other  lands,  have  brilliantly  dis- 
closed. 

The  chivalric,  maritime,  and  colonizing  history  of  Spain,  is  "rich 
beyond  compare."  The  story  of  "  Rodrigo  of  Bivar,"  the  national 
champion  that — 

"  Mighty  thunder-bolt  of  war 

Mirror  hright  of  chivalry, 

Ruy,  my  Cid  Campeador — " 

would  alone  supply  the  pencil  of  DorS  and  the  best  'descriptive  pen 
with  endless  material. 
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BRIDGE     AT     ELCHE. 


VIEW     OF      MURCIA. 
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In  contemplating  this  abundance,  we  arrest  our  steps,  and  venture 
no  farther  for  the  moment  beyond  the  limits  of  that  favored  eastern 
division  of  the  Peninsula  which  singularly  combines  Nature's  most 
lavish  luxuriance  with  the  spirit  of  industry,  enterprise,  and  repub- 
licanism. The  fine  tissues,  cottons,  and  silks  of  Valencia ;  the  wool- 
lens of  Catalonia  and  Aragon ;  the  linens  of  Galicia ;  the  tanneries 
and  leather  of  Seville,  Cordova,  Ferrol,  and  Vittoria ;  the  steel  and 
cutlery  of  Toledo  ;  the  barilla,  dried  and  fresh  fruits,  wines  and  bran- 
dies, olives  and  olive-oil,  corkwood,  and  beautiful  dyes  and  varnish  of 
the  east  and  south,  with  the  fuel  and  metals,  including  quicksilver, 
lead,  and  cobalt ;  the  salt,  the  skins,  and  the  fine  wool  found  in  nearly 
every  province,  would  seem  to  be  resources  from  which  Spain,  with 
her  twenty-two  millions  of  population,  counting  her  colonies  and  their 
wondrous  wealth,  could  draw  vast  prosperity  and  power.  Mr.  S.  S. 
Cox,  in  his  "  Search  after  Sunbeams,"  speaks  thus  about  the  elements 
of  wealth  in  Eastern  Spain  : 

"  Having  now  seen  under  my  own  eyes  the  principal  irrigation 
works  of  Spain,  I  feel  more  competent  to  write  about  it.  In  Valencia, 
from  the  rivers  Tuna  and  Jucar,  there  are  fifty-six  thousand,  eight 
hundred  and  ten  acres  under  irrigation  ;  in  Murcia,  from  the  Segura, 
twenty-five  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  fifteen ;  at  Orihuela,  from  the 
Segura,  fifty  thousand,  three  hundred  and  eighteen  ;  at  Elche  (place 
of  plumy  palms),  forty  thousand  and  ten  ;  Alicante,  nine  thousand,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  ;  at  Granada,  from  the  Darro  and  Genii,  forty- 
six  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  thirty  acres.  These  works,  whose  re- 
sults at  least  I  have  witnessed,  comprii;e  nearly  one-half  of  the  irriga- 
tion area  of  Spain.  The  total  quantity  of  irrigated  land  is  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  thousand,  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  acres. 
The  best  works  are  those  of  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  Granada.  They 
are  the  oldest,  being  made  by  the  Moors  about  the  year  a.  d.,  800. 
On  the  Spanish  conquest  and  division  of  land,  the  rules  of  the  Sara- 


cens about  water  were  riiestablished.  Some  of  these  works  are  made 
of  masonry,  in  which  rain  is  collected,  as  at  Alicante.  The  principal 
rivers  of  Spain,  like  the  Tagus  and  Guadalquivir,  run  to  the  sea  with 
but  little  utility  as  motive  or  creative  power.  But  almost  any  thing, 
and  in  any  quantity,  of  vegetable  beauty  and  utility,  can  be  raised  in 
Spain,  with  this  water-power — peppers  and  peaches,  apricots  and  ap- 
ples, olives  and  oranges,  sugar  and  citron,  cotton  and  corn,  potatoes 
and  pears ;  and  never  less  than  two  crops  a  year,  and  sometimes  four ! 
Of  course,  irrigation  enhances  the  value  of  the  land.  In  Castellon, 
good  irrigated  ground  is  seven  hundred  dollars  per  acre ;  dry  ground, 
only  fifty  dollars.  In  Murcia,  three  thousand  dollars  per  acre  are  given 
for  the  good  ground  there  irrigated.  In  Valencia,  it  averages  from 
one  thousand  to  two  thousand  dollars  per  acre.  Irrigation  adds  twelve 
hundred  per  cent,  to  the  valuation  of  the  land.  The  water  is  an  arti- 
cle of  lease,  trade,  sale,  auction,  for  it  is  as  indispensable  as  the  \ 
land."  _J 


A  LETTER  FROM  JAPAN. 

Teddo,  October  31, 1869. 

WE  left  Shanghai  in  the  Pacific  mail-steamer  New  York,  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  11th  inst.  At-  daylight  we  left  the 
wharf,  and  before  breakfast  were  well  out  of  the  Yaugtse  Kiver.  The 
weather  was  fine  all  the  way  to  Nagasaki,  where  we  arrived  about 
half-past  five  on  the  morning  of  the  13th.  We  rose  to  see  the  en- 
trance, which  is  very  beautiful,  reminding  me  somewhat  of  the  scenery 
of  the  Swedish  lakes,  but  bolder.  There  is  a  round-topped,  precipi- 
tous island  named  Pappenberg,  which  guards  the  entrance,  and  which 
is  celebrated  for  the  massacre  of  a  number  of  Christian  natives  about 
two  hundred  years  ago.     That  was  the  closing  scene  of  the  first  act  of 
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Catholic  proselytism  in  Japan.  Nagasaki  was,  from  that  time  until  Har- 
ris's treaty,  open  only  to  the  Dutch,  who  sanii  the  question  of  religion, 
and  who  lived  on  a  little  peninsula  called  Desima,  about  the  size  of  4ibing- 
don  Square,  subject  to  very  degrading  espionage  and  restraint.  The 
country  round  about  is  inhabited  by  the  most  warlike  of  the  Japanese, 
who  had  the  smallest  opinion  of  the  Hollanders,  and  who  are  not  yet 
reconciled  to  the  presence  of  foreigners  under  the  new  treaty  relations. 
It  is,  therefore,  still  the  most  dangerous  place  for  strangers,  and  as  we 
arrived  there  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  autumnal  holiday,  we  found 
the  streets  full  of  two-sworded  men,  all  more  or  less  drunk  and  dis- 
posed to  be  rude.  Luckily  nothing  happened,  although  two  fellows  at 
one  time  seemed  an.xious  to  kick  up  a  row  by  insulting  my  wife.  We 
remained  there  for  about  thirty  hours,  staying  at  a  very  pretty  villa  on 
the  hill  overhanging  the  town,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
land-locked  bay  with  its  mountainous  surroundings. 

Leaving  Nagasaki  we  plunged  almost  immediately  into  a  frightful 
head-sea,  accompanied  by  a  stiff  gale  which  lasted  all  night.  The 
ship,  although  very  steady  usually,  jumped  about  in  a  most  lively  ni.-in- 
ner,  and  made  sleep  a  mockery.  We  have  since  heard  that  the  gale 
extended  to  some  distance  on  the  md  side  of  Japan,  where  one  of  the 
Pacific  mail-boats  encountered  it,  and  left  one  of  her  paddle-bo.xes  for 
a  souvenir  of  the  meeting.  Glad  enough  we  were,  about  noon  of  the 
15th,  to  turn  from  the  bleak  sea  into  the  shelter  of  the  Straits  of  Si- 
monosaki,  and  to  steam  along  in  smooth  water,  between  mountains 
and  islets  clad  in  evergreen.  Japan  seems  to  resemble  England  in 
having  a  warm  oceanic  current  flowing  by  its  southern  coast,  which 
produces  the  same  moist  climate,  with  a  vegetation  that  is  almost 
tropical  in  luxuriance.  The  hills  are  wooded  to  the  water's  edge,  as 
they  are  in  Ceylon  ;  the  trees  principally  evergreens,  with  many  oaks, 
and  delicate-leaved  maples — and  with  enough  bamboos  and  palm-like 
ferns  to  remind  one  of  the  Malay  archipelago.  The  Straits  of  Simo- 
nosaki  are  at  the  entrance  of  the  "  Inland  Sea,"  which  is  a  succession 
of  sounds  between  the  island  of  Niphon  and  the  outlying  ones  of 
Sikok,  Eiusiu,  ete.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  our  detention  by  the 
gale,  we  passed  the  most  beautiful  parts  during  the  night,  but  I  saw 
enough  by  the  shimmer  of  the  moon  to  convince  me  that  the  praises 
of  travellers  have  not  been  badly  bestowed. 

I  haven't  yet  said  any  thing  about  the  steamer.  Well,  the  steamer 
herself  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  naval  architecture — the  skipper,  a 
very  worthy  old  fellow,  and  an  excellent  seaman — but  the  passenger 
arrangements,  the  table,  and  the  attendance,  are  far  from  being  what 
one  is  entitled  to  expect.  The  great  number  of  Japanese  passen- 
gers is  a  nuisance  to  the  Europeans,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  the 
former  to  tens  of  the  latter,  and,  as  Paddy  said  of  his  pig  that  slept  in 
his  best  bed,  "  Sure  that's  the  gintleman  as  pays  the  rint."  The 
steamers  require  to  be  dilferently  arranged  for  the  trade,  still  the 
mail  company's  people  could  hardly  be  expected  to  know  that  before- 
hand, and  they  must  be  allowed  time  enough  to  study  the  question  out. 
As  for  the  table,  it  is  simply  detestable  ;  though  the  same  money  that 
is  now  spent  would,  under  a  proper  system,  produce  a  much  more 
favorable  impression  on  the  stomachs  and  memories  of  the  foreign 
passengers. 

After  a  voyage  of  about  forty-eight  hours  from  Nagasaki,  we 
reached  Hiogo,  which  is  the  seaport  of  Osaka.  The  scenery  here  is 
not  BO  shut  in  as  at  Nagasaki.  There  is  a  background  of  fine  moun- 
tains, with  a  gradual  slope,  ending  in  a  fertile  plain  of  rice-fields 
trending  away  toward  Osaka.  We  visited  some  business  friends,  who 
live  in  a  small  Japanese  house,  so  tiny  that,  when  one  stands  up  in  the 
dining-room,  one's  head  is  only  prevented  by  a  suddenly  intervening 
ceiling  from  reaching  up  into  the  best  bedroom.  Here  we  were  hos- 
pitably breakfasted,  and  shown  the  various  lions  of  the  place.  There 
is  a  very  picturesque  waterfol!  high  up  among  the  hills,  shaded  by 
glorious  old  trees.  Near  by  is  a  tea-house,  where  tourists  can  already 
buy  very  excellent  bottled  beer,  and  where  the  British  and  American 
"  Jack-tar  "  has  scratched  his  name  to  his  heart's  content.  We  passed 
many  saki-miUs,  or  distilleries  of  a  spirituous  Uquor  from  rice,  which 
is  the  vin  du  pays  of  Japan.  It  is  a  little  startling,  to  persons  who 
have  been  told  that  Japan  is  the  last  refuge  of  primeval  innocence,  to 
learn  that  nearly  every  adult  Japanese  is  drunk  after  sundown ;  yet 
such  is  the  fact,  and,  as  most  of  tliem  go  about  armed  with  two  sharp 
swords,  murders  by  men  in  liquor  are  of  daily  occurrence,  and  here  in 
Teddo  we  are  obliged  to  be  at  home  early,  for  fear  of  accidents.  Our 
revolvers  are  always  close  at  hand.  Apparently  they  have  not  yet 
begun  to  adulterate  their  liquor,  and  I  am  told  that  they  rise  the  morn- 


ing after  a  drinking-bout  witi,  adache  or  other  disagreeable  me- 

mento ;  but,  as  they  have  already  'un  to  imitate  our  glorious  insti- 
tutions, by  calling  a  congress  and  issuing  paper-money,  they  may  soon 
reach  a  tax  of  two  dollars  a  gallon,  be  governed  by  a  "  whiskey-ring," 
and  drink  strychnine  saki. 

Our  trip  from  Hiogo  to  Yokohama  occupied  about  thirty-six 
hours,  and  was  smooth  and  pleasant.  The  autumn  races  were  going 
on  when  we  arrived,  and  we  drove  to  the  grand  stand,  but  abandoned 
that  mode  of  amusement  after  a  trial  of  about  fifteen  minutes.  The 
Yokohama  community,  as  represented  on  the  turf,  seems  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  few  common-looking  women,  and  a  number  of  male  cads  in 
velvet  coats,  smoking  short  pipes.  The  best  people  were  conspicuously 
absent.  After  we  had  been  several  days  in  Yokohama,  which  does 
not  contain  much  of  interest  beyond  the  curio-shops,  we  decided  to 
visit  Yeddo.  The  drive  from  Yokohama  is  about  eighteen  miles,  along 
the  "  Tokaido,"  the  great  highway  of  Japan,  which  for  this  distance 
is  lined  on  both  sides  with  houses  and  shops.  In  former  days  this 
road  was  much  travelled  by  dahnios  with  great  trains  of  armed  re- 
tainers, who  were  apt  to  attack  and  murder  foreigners  when  they 
caught  them,  or  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  for  want  of  something 
better  to  do.  Now  that  is  all  changed.  The  princes  travel  with  less 
ostentation,  while  the  presence  of  foreign  carriages  and  faces  ceases 
to  excite  remark. 

Not  far  from  Yeddo  we  stopped  to  rest  the  horses,  at  a  tea-house 
called  "  Mei-yashki  "  (the  house  of  plums),  to  which  is  attached  a  very 
pretty  garden.  Every  thing  about  this  place  was  beautifully  clean  and 
neat,  and  we  sat  down  on  the  mat  floor  of  one  of  the  pavilions,  and 
were  served  with  tea  by  pretty  Japanese  girls,  who  came  to  receive  us 
at  the  gate,  smiling  their  welcome  of  "  Ohio,"  or  "  How  d'ye  do  ?  " 
The  ladies  of  our  party  were  objects  of  intense  curiosity  to  these 
damsels,  who  crowded  around  them,  and,  as  a  pretext  for  staying  near 
at  hand,  served  us  with  tea  enough  to  have  drowned  us  out.  The 
lower  classes  in  Japan  seem  always  good-humored  and  polite,  and 
scowls  at  foreigners  are  only  found  on  the  iU-conditioned  faces  of  the 
"  samourai,"  or  two-sworded  class. 

There  is  nothing  striking  in  the  streets  of  Yeddo,  beyond  great 
crowds  of  people,  who  do  not,  however,  seem  animated  by  the  intense 
and  plodding  industry  of  the  Chinese.  One  sees  in  the  shops  men  and 
women,  either  listlessly  idle,  or  amusing  themselves  with  music  or 
conversation  or  reading ;  while  in  China  every  one  appears  engrossed 
all  day  in  the  pursuit  of  money  enough  to  buy  a  meal.  The  shops  are 
all  open  to  the  street ;  the  houses  are  low,  with  an  upper  story  ;  and 
even  the  daimios'  palaces,  of  which  there  are  many,  are  not  imposing, 
as  the  best  buildings  are  surrounded  and  hidden  by  the  barracks  of 
the  retainers.  It  has  been  a  surprise  to  me  that  a  nation  which  is  so 
scrupulously  neat  in  its  houses  and  temples  should  have  such  rough 
roads  and  such  intolerable  smells.  Bad  roads  and  bad  smells  appear 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  general  squalor  and  decay  of  China ;  but 
why  should  a  Japanese,  who  will  spend  an  hour  a  day  in  washing  his 
own  person,  wear  the  same  robe  unc'nanged  for  a  year  at  a  time  ? 

The  day  after  our  arrival  here,  we  drove  out,  after  breakfost,  with 
a  mounted  guard  of  ten  yaconeens  clattering  behind  us.  Our  first  visit 
was  to  Sheba — the  memorial  temples  and  tombs  of  the  Tycoons.  I 
must  say  that,  on  entering  the  grand  avenue  of  old  trees  which  leads 
up  to  the  gates  of  the  temples,  one's  previous  ideas  of  the  Japanese 
are  enlarged,  and  one  is  loath  to  give  the  name  of  barbarians  to  men 
who  could  create  such  splendid  works  of  art  as  these  monuments  are. 
The  general  plan  of  the  buildings  and  courts  is  of  the  well-known 
Chinese  type ;  but  every  .thing,  from  the  selection  of  the  wooded  hill, 
on  the  side  of  which  temple  above  temple  rears  its  massive  roof,  to 
the  burnished  gilt  pillars  and  doors  of  the  entrances,  and  the  coloring 
of  the  caves  and  cornices,  tends  to  produce  the  most  artistic  effect  and 
harmonious  whole.  The  grotesque,  which  in  Chinese  architecture  pre- 
dominates, has  been  here  subdued  by  a  happy  union  with  Indian  and 
Arabesque  ornamentation,  and,  no  doubt,  also  by  a  careful  study  of 
the  beautiful  forms  of  which  Nature  is  so  prodigal  in  Japan.  There 
are  galleries  in  these  temples,  open  to  the  courts  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  lined  with  carved  panels  and  medallions  of  birds  and  flowers 
in  high  relief,  and  gorgeous,  beyond  description,  with  rainbow-colors, 
which  appear  as  fresh  to-day  as  when  the  artist  painted  them,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago.  At  the  innermost  shrines  themselves,  lamps 
are  always  burning,  and  priests  in  full  robes  ever  watching.  Our 
guards  had  put  off  their  helmets  and  swords  at  the  outer  door ;  here 
they  took  off  their  shoes,  and  only  those  of  our  party  were  allowed  to 
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enter  who  did  likewise.  They  describe  the  work  on  the  walls  and 
ceilings  as  even  finer  than  that  outside.  From  the  door  we  could  see 
the  same  wonderful  union  of  brilliant  colors  toned  down  by  carefully- 
screened  light;  and  there  was  really  a  religious  solemnity  in  the  still- 
ness, which  our  voices  seemed  to  break  rudely. 

There  are  many  of  these  temples  within  the  grand  enclosure ;  but 
we  were  told  that  the  four  which  we  visited  were  the  best  specimens. 
There  is  an  exquisite  finish  in  every  thing,  down  to  the  embossed 
heads  of  the  nails  in  the  gateways.  The  trefoil — the  crest  of  the 
Tokugawa  clan,  to  which  the  Tycoons  belonged — appears  throughout 
in  gold,  in  copper,  in  wood,  in  colors,  in  moulded  clay.  The  amount 
of  copper  employed  in  various  ways  here  must  be  enormous,  for  the 
roofs  are  tiled  with  solid  plates  of  this  metal,  and  it  is  said  the  Mika- 
do's Government,  in  its  need  for  money,  will  probably  despoil  these 
sacred  structures  of  whatever  is  most  readily  convertible  into  cash. 
Driving  away  reluctantly  from  Sheba,  we  hurried  on  to  Hamagoten, 
where  are  the  private  gardens  of  the  emperor.  A  frame  house  in  the 
European  style  stands  at  the  head  of  a  short  avenue,  and  looks  out  on 
a  park  at  the  rear.  This  building  was  intended  for  a  naval  school,  but 
was  fitted  up  for  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  on  his  recent  visit,  and  is 
now  used  for  the  reception  of  foreign  ministers,  etc.  The  furniture 
is  poor  and  incongruous  ;  but  the  walls  are  hung  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful Japanese  paper  I  ever  saw.  The  gardens  themselves  do  not 
amount  to  much  ;  but  they  border  the  sea,  and,  no  doubt,  are  a  pleas- 
ant resort  for  the  Mikado  and  his  court,  when  they,  in  common  with 
less  august  personages,  are  troubled  with  the  summer  heat. 

From  Hamagoten  we  drove  to  the  hotel — a  great,  rambling  con- 
cern, like  an  American  sea-side  house,  which  the  Japanese  built  for 
the  use  of  foreigners.  It  must  have  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and, 
with  a  limited  custom,  it  must  soon  go  to  rack  and  ruin.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Japanese  that  they  rush  at  a  new  idea  like  a  child  at  a 
new  toy,  and,  with  the  instability  of  children,  drop  the  notion  for 
something  else.  The  hotel  is  a  mushroom  aflair,  like  their  new  Parlia- 
ment, their  iron-clads,  their  armament  of  rifled  guns,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  There  is  no  permanency ;  they  are  spasmodic,  particularly  so 
during  this  great  transition  period,  when  their  incoherent  politics  are 
trying  to  shape  themselves. 

From  the  hotel  we  were  taken  around  the  castle  of  the  emperor.  A 
wide  and  deep  moat  has  been  cut  for  some  miles,  often  through  hills 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  The  walls  above,  with  their 
low  towers  and  battlements,  half  hiding  the  castles  and  palaces  within 
them,  were  quite  imposing ;  and  here  and  there  maples  and  oaks  grew 
on  the  ramparts,  and  hung  over  the  walls,  making  the  effect  very  pic- 
turesque. We  passed  here  the  spot  where  Ikamon-no-kami,  the  regent 
of  the  empire,  was  murdered  in  1860.  He  had  left  his  own  residence 
in  his  norimon,  or  sedan-chair,  and  was  proceeding  with  his  retainers 
to  his  office  in  the  palace  opposite,  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
men  in  full  armor,  who  sprang  from  Heaven  knows  where  (for  the 
ground  is  open  all  about),  and  who  succeeded  in  carrying  away  his 
head.     The  real  murderers  have,  I  believe,  never  yet  been  discovered. 

We  reached  home  late  in  the  afternoon,  very  much  fatigued  with 
the  work  of  our  first  day  in  Yeddo,  and  very  glad  to  sit  down  to  a 
cheerful  dinner-table.  Our  residence  is  on  a  hill  surrounded  by  beau- 
tiful evergreens,  and  forms  part  of  the  "  Temple  of  Vernal  Fruits  " — 
a  small  shrine,  which  seems  to  have  been  rather  neglected,  as  might 
be  eipected,  when  the  tutelary  deity  had  nothing  better  to  offer  his 
votaries  than  green  apples,  hard  peaches,  and  other  unripe  spring 
fruits.     The  inhabited  part  of  the  house  is,  however,  very  pleasant. 

IS  THE  SUN  INHABITED? 
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AMEDfiE  GUILLEMIN  concludes  his  recently-published  work 
on  the  sun  by  discussing  the  question,  "  Is   the  sun  inhab- 


The  physical  constitution  of  the  sun,  he  says,  is  so  adverse  to  the 
existence  of  animal  life  on  its  surface,  that  the  question  would  be 
hardly  worthy  of  consideration  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  some 
men  of  high  scientific  character  have  answered  it  in  the  affirmative. 
In  so  answering  it,  however,  they  have  assumed  that  the  known  laws 
of  physical  phenomena  which  prevail  upon  the  earth  do  not  manifest 
themselves  in  the  same  way  upon  the  solar  globe,  which  may  therefore 
be  inhabited  by  living  beings  constituted  differently  from  any  on  earth, 
and  able  to  endure  the  high  temperature  to  which  they  must  necessa- 


rily be  subjected.  It  was  also  believed  by  many  philosophers,  until 
recently,  that  the  solar  globe,  or  nucleus,  was  comparatively  dark  and 
cold,  being  separated  and  preserved  from  the  radiating  photosphere 
by  a  thick  layer  of  cloud,  endowed  with  the  property  of  absorbing 
both  light  and  heat. 

M.  Guillemin  opposes  both  these  theories,  and  thinks  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  laws  of  physical  phenomena  are  different  at 
the  sun  from  what  they  are  on  earth,  while  he  pronounces  the  hypoth- 
esis of  a  dark,  cold  nucleus  no  longer  tenable  under  the  light  of  late 
discoveries.  He  argues  that  the  interposition  of  matter  acting  as  a 
screen,  either  opaque,  or  endowed  with  very  weak  absorbing  power  for 
light  and  heat — supposing  its  existence  to  be  proved — would  only  set- 
tle one  thing,  namely,  that  the  internal  nucleus  is  not  heated  by  radia- 
tion. But,  if  the  photosphere  is  really  in  contact  with  the  cloudy  layer 
of  the  penumbriB,  it  must  transmit  its  heat  by  conduction  ;  as  it  en- 
velops the  solar  globe  entirely,  it  must  heut  it  at  every  point  of  its 
surface,  and,  even  if  the  conducting  power  were  very  slight,  equilib- 
rium of  temperature  would,  in  time,  be  established  in  the  whole  mass, 
and  this  temperature  cannot  be  lower  than  that  of  fusion.  Gases  are, 
it  is  true,  very  bad  conductors  of  heat,  but  their  conduction  is  not  nil, 
and,  its  effects  being  accumulated  for  centuries,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
equilibrium  of  temperature  between  the  photosphere  and  the  nucleus 
must  be  established.  We  must  not  forget,  moreover,  that  gaseous 
matter  gets  heated  throughout  its  mass  by  convection^  or  transporta- 
tion of  the  heated  portions  by  circulation  among  the  cooler  portions  ; 
and,  unless  we  suppose  it  to  be  absolutely  at  rest,  its  heat  must  thus 
be  propagated  very  rapidly.  Now,  the  phenomena  of  the  spots,  their 
rapid  transformations,  the  movements  which  these  transformations 
must  cause,  either  in  the  different  layers  of  the  photosphere,  or  in  the 
deeper  regions  of  the  solar  globe,  appear  to  place  beyond  doubt  the 
constant  mixing  of  the  different  layers,  by  a  continual  interchange  of 
heat. 

It  is,  therefore,  extremely  probable  that  the  entire  globe  of  the  sun 
has  a  very  high  temperature  throughout  its  mass — a  temperature  which 
surpasses  the  melting  or  boiling  points  of  most  of  the  elementary  sub- 
stances of  which  spectral  analysis  has  revealed  the  existence  in  its  at- 
mosphere. At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  various  concentric 
layers,  of  which  the  solar  globe  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed,  exert 
one  upon  the  other  considerable  pressure,  since  we  find  that,  at  the 
surface  itself,  the  intensity  of  gravitation  is  twenty-eight  times  as 
great  as  upon  the  earth's  surface ;  this  pressure  may  hinder  fusion  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  not  incandescence.  But  the  hypothesis  of  a 
liquid  incandescent — or  even  a  gaseous — nucleus  is  the  more  probable. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  understand 
how  any  living  beings,  animals  or  vegetables,  could  live  in  such  condi- 
tions. It  is  all  very  well  to  conjure  up  a  fantastic  romance  as  to  the 
kind  of  people  who  live  in  the  sun,  to  imagine  them  dwelling  in  a  kind 
of  hot-house,  and  observing  the  sky  through  the  openings  produced  by 
the  spots,  but  that  is  mere  imagination,  and  not  science. 

True  it  is,  that  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun  is  yet  too 
slightly  investigated  to  enable  any  one  to  make  an  authoritative  state- 
ment on  this  subject ;  we  can  only  rely  upon  probabilities,  but  in 
doing  so  we  must  remain  within  the  bounds  of  well-authenticated  facts ; 
we  must  not,  in  order  to  favor  any  gratuitous  hypothesis,  imagine  at 
will  the  existence  of  physical  laws  different  from  those  which  observa- 
tion and  experiment  have  revealed.  But  this  is  the  position  taken  up 
by  those  who  believe  that  the  sun  may  be  inhabited. 

At  any  rate,  there  is  one  fact  which  they  cannot  get  over,  namely, 
the  constancy  of  solar  light  and  heat — the  prodigious  expenditure  of 
light  and  heat  which  the  thin  envelope  or  photosphere  certainly  cannot 
suffice  to  produce,  unless  its  incandescent  state  is  kept  up  by  heat 
from  the  interior  of  the  sun's  mass.  Whether  we  adopt  the  meteoric 
theory,  or  the  transformation  of  gravitation  into  heat,  we  cannot  sup- 
pose the  internal  nucleus  of  the  solar  globe  to  be  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture. 

In  short,  it  appears  extremely  difficult  to  consider  the  sun  as  a 
globe,  inhabited  by  organized  beings ;  we  have  no  idea  what  sort  of 
life  could  exist  in  a  medium  at  so  high  a  temperature.  AH  physiolo- 
gists agree  that  no  terrestrial  being  can  exist  in  a  temperature  scarcely 
higher  than  one  hundred  degrees  C,  and  it  is  not  of  one  hundred  de- 
grees but  of  one  thousand  and  two  thousand  degrees  of  heat  we  must 
speak,  when  alluding  to  the  strata  of  the  solar  globe  immediately  be- 
neath the  photosphere.  How  can  we  conceive  plants  or  animals  living 
in  a  temperature  capable  of  melting  metals  ? 
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As  a  general  rule,  it  is  rery  true  that,  where  life  is  possible,  differ- 
ent kinds  of  organisms  correspond  to  different  physical  conditions. 
Upon  the  earth  itself  it  is  so ;  there  is,  necessarily,  harmony  existing 
between  the  liring  being  and  the  medium  in  which  it  lives.  But  even 
these  conditions  have  their  limits,  as  is  proved  by  the  paleontological 
history  of  our  planet.  In  the  earliest  periods,  life  was  absent ;  it  was 
developed  gradually,  or  progressively,  whUe  the  atmosphere  and  the 
soil  underwent  physical  modifications. 

Unless  we  faU  back,  then,  to  the  superstitious  ravings  of  times 
gone  by,  and  believe  in  the  existence  of  certain  imaginary  animals,  cp- 
pable  of  living  in  fire,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  consider  the  sun 
as  a  globe  upon  or  in  which  life  is  absolutely  impossible. 


NEGRO  PATOIS  AND  ITS  HUMOR. 


WOKCESTEK  defines  jtaiois  to  be  a  rustic  dialect.  It  has  out- 
grown that  meaning.  French,  as  spoken  by  the  educated 
class  in  Montreal ;  Spanish  in  the  best  circles  of  Chili ;  Italian  in 
Genoa ;  German  as  you  recede  from  Hanover ;  and  even  English  in 
the  speech  of  the  Chinese  millionnaires  of  Victoria  and  San  Francisco 
— as  compared  with  the  dialects  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  Berlin,  Eome, 
and  Oxford — are  patois,  but  surely  they  are  at  the  farthest  possible  re- 
move from  the  rustic.  Patois  will  have  a  more  generic  meaning  when 
philologists  tell  us  what  it  is  in  the  organs  of  speech,  or  in  the  brain 
behind  and  above  those  organs,  that  makes  English,  or  any  other  living 
language,  always  the  same  in  variation  and  tone  in  the  articulate 
sounds  of  any  particular  race — brogue  in  the  Irishman,  accent  in  the. 
educated  German,  "  Pigeon  Tankee  "  in  the  Chinaman,  or  gibberish — 
not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  the  word — in  the  native  African ; 
why  every  Hebrew  has  a  voice  inclining  to  the  nasal,  and  every  Span- 
iard to  the  guttural  ?  why  there  is  a  hurr  on  the  Scotchman's  tongue, 
and  a  frog  in  the  throat  of  the  London  alderman  ?  There  is  a  world 
of  knowledge  in  that  direction,  which  science  has  to  explore  and  re- 
veal in  the  future. 

In  English,  as  used  by  the  negro,  there  is  something  decidedly  in- 
digenous. His  patois  is  rustic.  It  is  also  something  else.  It  pos- 
sesses delicacy.  There  is  no  language  more  lucid.  Emotions  flow  in 
a  crystal  stream  through  its  simple  forms.  Meaning  is  never  obscure. 
Force  is  never  wanting.  Shades  of  thought  are  defined.  Emphasis 
rests  in  its  place.  It  is,  besides,  abundantly  humorous.  Perhaps  this 
is  its  characteristic.  AU  over  the  world — in  the  slave-pens  of  Dahomey 
and  the  wife-market  of  Algiers,  among  the  women-thinned  plantations 
of  Cuba  and  the  smuggled  wretches  on  the  coasts  of  Brazil — the  hu- 
morous, in  every  variety,  crops  out  in  the  negro's  speech.  There  is 
either  no  patois  so  capable  of  expressing  the  ludicrous,  or  no  people 
using  a  patois  so  alive  to  the  ridiculous.  Nothing  was  more  manifest 
during  the  rebellion.  The  keenest  wit,  the  sharpest  retorts,  severest 
satire,  and  most  amusing  repartees,  came  from  the  negro.  What, 
eren  of  Sydney  Smith's,  is  more  playful  in  turn  of  language  than  this  ? 
**John,"  asked  an  over -zealous  chaplain  of  a  "contraband,"  who  had 
just  begun  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  camp-life — "  John,  have  you  foimd 
the  Lord  ? " 

"  What's  dat  you  ask,  massa  ?  " 

"  Have  you  found  the  Lord,  John  ?  "  repeated  the  chaplain. 

"  Bless  you,  massa,"  replied  John,  "  is  di  Lord  lost  I " 

Take  also  the  reply  of  the  gray-haired  negro  at  Centreville,  who, 
after  his  cabin  and  the  cabins  of  his  neighbors  had  all  been  appro- 
priated to  army  use  by  Worms,  the  quartermaster,  was  asked  by  a 
Methodist  class-leader  if  it  was  not  time,  at  his  age,  to  be  preparing 
for  another  world  ? 

"Tes,  massa,"  was  the  response,  "tink  it  is  time,  for  Cap'n  Worms 
gwying  to  hab  all  dere  is  in  dis  world  I  " 

General  Michler  tells  of  a  conversation  he  overheard  going  on  out- 
side his  tent  during  the  "  March  to  the  Sea."  It  was  between  the 
body-servant  and  cook.  Both  had  come  in  late  from  sermon.  The 
text  was  from  the  loaves-and-fishes  miracle.  "  Can't  make  out,"  said 
the  latter,  "  how  dat  miracle  was." 

"Plain  enough,"  responded  the  former.  "  Don't  you  see  ?  Seven 
thousand  loaves  and  five  thousand  fishes  divided  'mong  twelve  'postles ! 
Miracle  was,  dey  didn't  burst !  " 

On  the  coast  of  Africa,  there  is  noticeable  the  same  tendency  tow- 
ard the  humorous  in  the  very  interchange  of  words  the  negro  in- 
Tariably  makes.    No  American  sea-captain  ever  hired  a  Sierra-Leone 


"  foreman  "  to  go  to  the  forest  and  cut  him  other  thar.  merchantable 
wood.  The  foreman,  however,  explains  to  his  laborers  that  it  must  be 
"  fat "  wood,  not  all  "  fat,"  as  would  be  the  case  were  huge  trunks  of 
trees  required,  but  "  half-fat,"  meaning  the  larger  limbs  and  younger 
growth,  well  trimmed  of  branches.  Selecting  the  wood,  he  says,  "  Dis 
one  hab  more  fat  dan  t'other." 

If  the  wind  blows  fresh,  it  is  called  "  too  much  saucy  ; "  if  the 
milk  has  not  arrived  for  breakfast,  it  is  "  asleep ; "  and  if  a  man  go, 
even  for  a  day,  to  a  distance  from  home,  "  he  lib  dere." 

As  an  illustration  of  this  last,  take  my  friend  Mr.  Johnson,  who 
brought  John,  his  faithful  Sierra-Leone  body-servant,  home  with  him 
to  London.  I  called  at  the  house  his  card  indicated,  and  was  told  by 
John  that  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  live  there.  Supposing  I  had  mistaken 
the  residence,  I  inquired : 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  he  is  living  ?  " 
"  He  lib  at  Manchester,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  at  Manchester  !  Can  you  favor  me  with  his  address 
there  ?  " 

"  Me  don't  know." 

"  Very  disconcerting,  very.     Pray  have  you  any  idea  whether  he  is 
likely  to  be  in  London  again  ?  " 
"  Oh,  yes.     Dis  evening." 

"  This  evening !  And  where  do  you  think  I  am  likely  to  find 
hun?" 

"  Oh,  you  will  find  him  here  !  " 

"  Here  ?  Why,  I  understood  you  that  he  had  left  here,  and  was 
living  at  Manchester." 

"  Tes.  Dat  is  true.  But  he  does  not  sit  down  at  Manchester.  He 
sits  down  here.  When  he  is  at  home,  he  lives  here,  and,  when  he  is 
not  at  home,  he  does  not  live  here." 

But  the  Sierra-Leone  native  carries  his  literality  still  further.     A 
friend  once  asked  a  negro  from  the  Cape  if  his  father  were  living,  to 
which  he  received  an  affirmative  reply. 
"  Is  he  very  old  ?  " 

"So,  so;  him  ole  past  me!"     Which  my  friend  could  easily  be- 
lieve, a  father  being  usually  older  than  his  son. 
"  And  what  does  he  do  ?  " 
"  Him  no  do  noting." 

"  Oh,  he  does  nothing ;  does  he  live  with  you  ?  " 
"  No ;  him  lib  in  da  church-yard." 

Probably  a  sexton,  whose  office  is  no  sinecure  in  Sierra  Leone,  my 
friend  thought.     Still  he  asked  further : 
"  Does  he  make  graves  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  was  the  reply.  "  Him  lib  in  de  grave — him  lib  under- 
ground." 

In  like  manner  the  fowls  for  dinner  lib  in  the  pot,  the  sugar  libs  in 
the  pudding,  the  hat  libs  upon  your  head,  the  pen  with  which  you  are 
writing  libs  in  your  hand,  and  your  top-coat,  when  in  use,  libs  upon 
your  back.  In  short,  the  verb  "  to  live  "  corresponds,  in  the  Sierra- 
Leone  negro-patois,  with  our  verb  "to  be." 

The  native  Liberian  is  even  more  literal  than  the  Sierra-Leone 
negro.  I  say  native  Liberian,  because  the  American  colonists  are 
among  the  best  specimens  of  the  colored  race,  and  think  and  speak 
correctly.  But  the  native  does  neither.  He  never  reasons.  Inference 
is  alien  to  his  nature.  The  adage,  "  Obey  orders,  if  you  break  own- 
ers," he  embodies.  It  would  be  useless,  for  example,  to  command 
him  to  "go  and  get  the  saddle."  Wherever  the  saddle  might  be,  he 
would  stop,  though  the  groom  held  the  horse  waiting  at  the  door,  un- 
less you  added,  "  and  come  back  witfi  it."  It  would  be  equally  useless 
to  ask  to  "have  tea  served,"  unless  you  added,  "and  milk  and  sugar." 
And  then  you  would  have  one  brought  after  the  other,  unless  accom- 
panied by  the  request,  "  all  at  the  same  time,"  or,  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, "go  fetch  'em  come ;  both  two ;  one  time!" 

This  patois,  barbarous  as  it  seems,  is  adopted  by  every  one  on  the 
African  coast  in  speaking  to  the  natives.  Its  idiom  is  peculiar.  There 
are  no  particles.  The  words  are  pregnant  with  sententious  brevity. 
There  is  something  about  their  very  nakedness  that  tickles  the  fancy, 
and  no  one  ever  hears  the  speech  for  the  first  time  without  laugh- 
ter. In  reference  to  something  wanted,  if  at  hand,  but  not  of  im- 
portance enough  to  warrant  trouble,  a  leading  Sierra-Leone  merchant 
said  to  the  native  boy  he  had  brought  with  him  to  England : 

"No  go  far  male  trouble ;  'spose  'em  lib  dere ;  your  eye  catch  'em; 
fetch  'em  come;  both  two,  one  time  " — i.  e.,  "  Do  not  trouble  yourself; 
but,  if  they  are  at  the  place  indicated,  and  your  eye  catches  them, 
bring  them  back  wit'i  you." 
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doubtful  whether  the  fearful  conflict  of  emotions  that  agitate  Ham- 
let, in  the  first  interview  with  the  mysterious  presence  —  the  awe, 
the  grief,  the  wonder,  the  filial  tenderness — were  ever  better  expressed 
than  by  Mr.  Booth.  The  set  formalism,  that  has  hitherto  character- 
ized this  scene,  has  been  exchanged  for  a  wonderfully  vivid  rendition. 
It  is  emotional  rather  than  ihtellectual,  but  it  captivates  and  subdues 
every  listener,  and,  more  than  any  other  feature  of  the  play,  wins  for 
the  actor  the  popular  identification  of  his  name  with  the  character. 
But,  when  Mr.  Booth  enters  upon  the  more  purely  intellectual  scenes, 
he  is,  to  our  mind,  unsatisfactory.  His  readings  are  not  careful,  nor 
alwavs  accurate,  and  he  fails  to  give  the  thousand-and-one  character- 
istic touches  which  the  language  demands.  He  often  lets  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sentences  go  by  altogether.  The  text  loses,  in  his  hands, 
sometimes,  half  its  beauty,  and  much  of  its  significance ;  and  this  de- 
fect arises  from  carelessness  in  accent  and  inflection.  His  emphasis 
continually  re.sts  on  the  smaller  words,  which  renders  his  delivery 
hard  and  rigid,  while  the  meaning  of  the  passage  escapes.  For  in- 
Btance,  in  the  line — 

"  Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed 
And  batten  on  this  moor—" 

Mr.  Booth  fails  to  express  all  the  striking  contrasts  of  the  language — 
the  mountain  and  the  moor,  to /fed  as  opposed  to  ballcn — and  resj;s  his 
emphasis  on  the  word  "on."  This  may  seem  but  a  slight  defect,  but 
errors  of  this  kind,  multiplied  through  a  play,  are  destructive  to  the 
intellectual  pleasure  of  the  auditors.  Mr.  Booth's  conception  is,  that 
Hamlet's  madness  is  feigned.  In  this  we  agree  with  him — with  a  dif- 
ference. Hamlet's  words  lack  method  a  little,  not  because  he  is  mad, 
or,  exactly,  because  he  feigns  madness,  but  because  of  that  law  of  Na- 
ture which  makes  opposites  meet.  Excessive  grief  often  rushes,  by  a 
natural  reaction,  into  a  wild,  nervous  mirth.  Hamlet,  charged  to  the 
full  with  his  great  grief,  and  the  overwhelming  secret  that  pertains  to 
it,  has  no  adequate  expression  for  his  pent-up  soul  in  customary  forms 
of  sorrow  and  depression.  "  Wild  and  whirling  winds  "  and  the  keen 
perversity  of  an  "  antic  disposition,"  seem  his  only  escape  from  absolute 
madness.  The  intensity  of  his  pain  thrills  in  a  nervous,  half-hysteri- 
cal, wild  humor,  under  which  we  may  detect  a  long,  subdued  cry  of 
pain.  Now  this  is  not  expressed  by  Mr.  Booth.  He  does  not  put  an 
"  antic  disposition  "  on  at  all.  His  fantastic  humors  are  set,  formal, 
declamatory ;  they  do  not  thrill ;  they  do  not  spring  from  a  keen  per- 
ception of  their  absolute  necessity  to  Hamlet's  nature.  Extremely 
melancholy  men,  moreover,  always  have  these  reactionary  periods  of 
nervous  mirth.  The  failure  to  conceive  the  real  cause  of  Hamlet's  strange 
moods,  leads  Mr.  Booth  to  soften  the  scene  with  Ophelia,  to  make  it 
tender.  As  a  dramatic  rendition,  this  scene  is  very  eflective  and  very 
admirable,  but  the  actor's  conception  of  it  is  clearly  not  supported  by 
the  text.  But,  apart  from  these  drawbacks,  Mr.  Booth  looks  Hamlet 
— his  pale,  melancholy  face,  his  sympathetic  voice,  his  handsome  bear- 
ing, his  often  very  effective  dramatic  "points,"  his  bursts  of  genuine 
feeling  and  passion,  unite  to  render  him,  to  the  general  apprehension, 
all  that  the  Danish  Prince  should  be.  We  shall  not  attempt  at  pres- 
ent a  fuller  criticism  of  the  performance,  the  beauties  and  defects  of 
which  would  require  large  space  to  point  out ;  but,  when  we  shall 
have  seen  Fechtet  as  Hamlet,  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  alternate  with 
Booth  at  this  theatre,  we  may  enter  upon  a  full  and  close  comparative 
criticism  of  the  two  most  famous  Hamlets  now  on  the  stage.  Mean- 
while, let  us  say  that  the  play  of  Hamlet  at  Booth's  Theatre,  taken  all 
in  all,  is  a  splendid  dramatic  entertainment — a  marvellous  historical 
picture,  as  regards  its  setting  ;  a  brilliant  and  imposing  pageant,  in  the 
Btir  and  pomp  of  its  successive  scenes,  to  which  all  the  vital  and  vivid 
play  of  human  passion  and  emotion  are  in  no  wise  subordinate. 

Greville  John  Chester,  B.  A.,  member  of  the  Royal  Archaeolo- 
gical Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  the  distinguished  and 
discriminating  gentleman  who  has  last  done  us  the  honor  to  publish 
his  criticisms  upon  this  country  and  its  inhabitants  and  institutions. 

His  book  is  entitled  "  Transatlantic  Sketches,"  and  has  just  made 
its  appearance  in  London.  The  author  himself  landed  at  New  Orleans, 
in  January,  1869,  where  he  was  disgusted  with  the  incivility  of  the 
custom-house  officers,  of  whom  he  remarks  sagaciously,  that  they  were 
"  employes  not  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  but  of  the  United  States  " — 
a  fact  which,  he  evidently  thinks,  was  something  peculiar  to  the  port 
of  New  Orleans.  His  first  adventure  was  what  he  considered  an  at- 
tempt at  extortion ; 

"  Lauding,  at  length,  I  got  into  a  rickety  buggy,  and  was  charged 


two  dollars  and  a  half  for  the  conveyance  of  myself,  two  small  bags, 
and  a  portmanteau,  to  my  hotel,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter. Appealing  to  a  policeman  in  a  wide-awake,  who  was  sucking  a 
straw,  as  he  leaned  against  the  hotel  wall,  that  functionary  ejaculated, 
'  Eeckon  driver  knows,  I  don't,'  and  then  reapplied  himself  to  his  straw. 
Appealing  to  the  hotel  clerk,  I  was  told  it  was  very  cheap.  I  finally 
paid  a  dollar  and  a  half.  All  this  I  afterward  found  was  highly  chai> 
acteristic  of  the  people  and  country." 

Obviously,  the  hackmen  of  New  Orleans  are  made  of  more  manage- 
able material  than  those  of  New  York,  or  else  the  Englishman  had  a 
greater  power  of  persuasion  than  Americans  can  pretend  to.  His  ex- 
perience in  the  Southwest  leads  him  to  the  following  remark  on  Amer- 
ican delicacy :  "  Amid  the  wide-spread  corruption  of  morals  which 
prevails  in  the  United  States,  it  is  considered  indelicate  to  mention  a 
cock  or  a  bull  in  polite  society  ;  the  one  is  a  '  chicken'  or  a  '  rooster,' 
and  the  other  an  '  ox.'  Yet,  for  all  this,  cock-and-bull  stories  are  by 
no  means  uncommon  !  " 

In  the  city  of  New  York  Mr.  Chester  finds  little  to  admire.  We 
copy  some  of  his  most  striking  observations : 

"  New  York  is  cosmopolitan  in  its  inhabitants  and  in  its  appear- 
ance, and  may  be  described  as  resembling  a  portion  of  Wapping,  or 
the  dock-end  of  Liverpool,  mixed  up  with  streets  of  a  semi-Parisian 
character.  In  no  other  city  does  squalor  and  tawdry  magnificence  ap- 
pear in  closer  comljiuation.  As  it  is,  one  would  suppose  there  was  no 
local  government  whatever.  The  commonest  conveniences  of  the  peo- 
ple are  utterly  disregarded.  Even  Broadway,  one  of  the  finest  thor- 
oughfares in  the  world,  is  full  of  unprotected  traps,  cellars,  and  areas. 

"  The  squares,  even  in  the  best  part  of  the  town,  such  as  Union 
Square  and  Madison  Square,  are  untidy,  ill-kept,  strewed  with  dirty 
bits  of  paper,  and  fitted  either  with  small  round  stools  or  narrow  rails, 
instead  of  comfortable  seats  with  backs.  But  municipal  incapacity 
culminates  at  the  Battery.  Formerly,  this  splendid  site  was  laid  out 
with  grass  and  trees ;  now  the  grass  has  disappeared,  most  of  the  trees 
have  been  destroyed,  and  the  whole  place  has  been  degraded  to  the 
level  of  a  colossal  dust-heap  on  one  side,  and  mouldering  reminiscences 
of  vegetation  on  the  other.  Added  to  this,  it  is  the  undisturbed  resort 
of  the  vilest  scum  of  the  rabble  of  New  York. 

"  As  you  ascend  Broadway,  the  houses  become  handsomer  and 
handsomer,  and  the  rush  and  crash  of  a  dense  population  bent  on 
commerce  at  the  lower  end,  are  succeeded,  near  the  top,  by  a  throng 
of  elaborately  got-up  ladies  and  dandified  swells.  Grace  Church  itself 
has  caught  the  fashionable  air  of  its  lofty  position.  It  is  the  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  of  New  York ;  a  place  for  fashionable  wed- 
dings, and  the  sale  of  God's  word  and  sacraments,  where  the  rich  may 
sit  apart  in  their  hired  pews,  without  danger  of  the  contamination,  as 
they  think  it,  of  touching  Christian  brethren  who  have  smaller  incomes 
than  they  have  themselves. 

"  Fifth  Avenue,  with  its  neighborhood,  is  the  Belgravia  of  New 
York.  The  houses  are  handsome,  and  look  as  if  they  had  cost  vast 
sums  of  money,  but  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  their  favor ;  for  the 
rest  they  are  tawdry,  pretentious,  and  in  bad  taste.  In  fact,  there  is 
little  good  architecture  to  be  found  in  the  whole  city.  An  Art  Gallery, 
built  of  black  and  white  marble  in  the  medieval  Italian  style,  is  ex- 
ceptionally good ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  buildings,  though  costly,  violate 
almost  every  principle  of  good  taste.  A  meeting-house,  for  example, 
known  as  the  '  Church  of  the  Holy  Zebra,'  built  of  courses  of  red  ahd 
white  stone,  where  a  man  named  Bellows  preaches  the  popular  doc- 
trine that  there  is  no  future  punishment  for  the  wicked,  is  a  simple 
outrage  upon  the  common-sense  of  the  community." 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Chester  did  not  see  the  "  Church  of  the  Holy 
Turtle  "  as  well  as  the  "  Church  of  the  Holy  Zebra."  His  idea  of  Amer- 
ican church  architecture  and  of  church-naming  might  have  been  still 
further  enlarged. 

Among  the  drollest  of  his  misconceptions  is  that  which  represents 
the  "  man  named  Bellows  "  as  preaching  the  popular  doctrine  that  there 
is  no  future  punishment.  He  has  confounded  Unitarianism  with  Uni- 
versalism,  and  is  totally  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  doctrine  of 
universal  salvation  is  a  popular  one.  On  the  contrary,  the  majority  of 
our  people  agree  with  the  Western  preacher,  who  said,  "  There  be  those, 
my  brethren,  who  teach  that  all  men  shall  be  saved,  and  that  all  shall 
go  to  heaven.     But  we,  my  brethren,  hope  for  better  things." 

For  nearly  ten  years  now  the  friends  of  the  drama  have  lis- 
tened to  a  good  many  stories  and  opinions  about  Fechter,  an  actor  of 
the  London  boards,  whose  parentage  was  French-German,  and  whose 
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education  was  English.  Mr.  Fechter's  "  Hamlet,"  more  particularly  than 
any  other  of  his  performances,  has  elicited  a  great  deal  of  discussion, 
and  as  many  shades  of  opinion,  almost,  as  there  have  been  individual 
critics.  Theatrical  circles  have  long  been  agitated  by  the  question  of 
his  merits,  but  the  general  pubhc  were  probably  first  stimulated  to 
a  keen  interest  in  his  performances  by  the  criticism,  from  the  pen  of 
Charles  Dickens,  which  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  a  short  time 
since.  Mr.  Dickens's  enthusiastic  admiration  for  Fechter's  per- 
formances filled  us  here  with  eager  expectation.  We  were  told  that 
his  acting  differed  from  all  other  methods  on  the  stage,  and  especially 
that  his  Hamlet  was  a  dramatic  revelation.  Some,  who  had  seen  him 
abroad,  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  Hamlet  in  a  blond  wig ;  others  amused 
themselves  with  descriptions  of  Hamlet  in  broken  English — for  his 
accent  was  said  by  some  to  be  French,  and  by  others  to  be  German — 
but  all  unprejudiced  critics  admitted  a  singular  power  in  his  rendi- 
tions, and  great  originality.  At  last  we  have  him  on  our  American 
boards,  and  while  he  has  not,  at  this  writing,  appeared  in  Hamlet — the 
part  which  eventually  he  must  stand  or  fall  by — the  curiosity  as  to  his 
style  and  appearance  is  gratified.  To  our  mind,  he  is  as  great  an 
actor  as  Mr.  Dickens  claims  him  to  be.  Great  acting  must  consist  of 
two  things — analysis  of  the  character  represented,  whereby. a  perfect 
identification  of  the  actor  with  it  may  be  obtained ;  and  with  this  the 
power  to  feel  and  to  express  the  human  passions  in  such  a  way  as  to 
communicate  the  performer's  sensibility  to  his  listeners.  All  the  de- 
tails of  the  art  are  simply  to  accomplish  and  secure  these  ends.  By 
this  standard,  Fechter  is  truly  a  great  actor.  His  often-marked  for- 
eign accent  may  not  be  pleasing  to  our  ears,  but  it  does  not  detract 
from  his  art,  and  should  not  weaken  our  estimation  of  it.  His  style 
is  genuine — that  is,  it  is  without  affectation,  without  mannerism,  with- 
out the  mere  show  and  pretence  of  passion.  He  is  not  stagev,  or 
theatrical,  or  stilted,  or  noisy ;  he  has  the  inspiration  of  true  feeling ; 
his  fire  is  electrical,  and  burns.  His  delivery  is  free,  flexible,  and  in 
passionate  scenes  vehemently  fluent,  without  rant  and  without  ex- 
travagance. One  critic  says  that  he  is  not  a  good  reader,  and  that  he 
gives  proof  how  great  acting  is  independent  of  elocution.  This  is  an 
error.  Elocution  is  simply  an  imitation  of  the  emphasis  and  inflec- 
tions used  by  people  in  ordinary  speech,  and,  when  this  imitation  is 
perfect,  the  art  is  so  concealed  that  many  cry  out  there  is  no  art  at  aU. 
Fechter  never  misplaces  accent  or  emphasis,  and  this  is  because  he 
has  patiently  studied  the  methods  of  Xature,  and  successfully  imi- 
tated them.  Of  Mr.  Fechter's  intellectual  conceptions — of  his  abil- 
ity, for  instance,  to  understand  a  character  like  that  of  Hamlet, 
and  to  effectually  express  it — we  cannot  now  speak.  "  Euy  Bias," 
the  only  part  we  have  as  yet  seen  him  in,  is  a  vivid,  intense,  and 
triumphant  characterization  ;  but  the  part  has  no  subtleties,  no 
intellectual  perplexities,  no  profound  conflict  of  human  emotions, 
such  as  the  great  Shakespearian  characters  exhibit.  When  we 
shall  have  seen  him  in  "  Hamlet,"  we  shall  be  able  better  than  now 
to  fully  measure  his  resources.  At  present,  our  judgment  is  alto- 
gether in  his  favor. 

Our  illustration,  on  the  first  page  of  this  number,  of  "The  Lit- 
tle Idler" — or  "  La  Petite  Indolente,"  as  the  French  title  is — is  a  con. 
tinuation  of  our  series  of  engravings  from  paintmgs  by  the  distinguished 
living  painters  of  Europe.  De  Jonghe  is  noted  in  France  as  a  painter 
of  children ;  he  is  ranked  with  Stevens,  Toulmouche,  and  Baugniet, 
whose  pictures  are  Umited  to  the  delineation  of  an  elegant  and  sumptu- 
ous home-life.  De  Jonghe's  pictures  are  remarkable  for  careful  drawing 
for  fidelity  to  Xature  in  all  their  details,  for  notable  skill,  taste,  and 
agreeableness  in  the  manner  of  painting,  and  for  a  special  grace  and 
truth  in  his  characters  which  command  the  admiration  of  all  lovers  of 
art.  De  Jonghe  finds  the  material  for  his  work  in  the  well-favored 
and  richly-dressed  women  and  children  to  whom  he  consecrates  his 
talent.  The  minor  incidents  of  the  home-life  of  urbane  and  prosper- 
ous people  is  not  without  a  civilizing  influence,  although  it  seldom 
gives  us  any  thing  more  than  examples  of  taste  and  gentleness.  De 
Jonghe  seems  exclusively  devoted  to  this  phase  of  French  home-life, 
and  however  hmited  he  is  in  his  range  of  sympathies,  he  is  intelMgent, 
honest,  and  highly  skilled.  It  must  be  admitted  that  his  little  girl — 
unmistakably  a  portrait — reappears  rather  often  in  his  pictures  ;  we 
should  find,  if  we  could  see  all  his  portraitures,  almost  a  complete 
story  of  juvenile  pursuits,  pleasures,  and  perplexities.  The  series, 
indeed,  aftbrds  almost  a  household  epic.  Children  are  so  very  difficult 
to  paint,  that  any  considerable  success  in  portraying  them  evinces 
careful  observation.     It  is  not  often  that  the  real  boy  or  the  real  girl 


gets  on  canvas.  In  De  Jonghe's  pictures  we  have  unmistakably  a 
genuine  child.  In  pose,  form,  expression,  we  see  the  bright,  graceful, 
and  charming  little  girl  of  our  own  home-circle,  or  of  our  social  ac- 
quauitance. 

A  person  remarkable  for  her  years,  no  less  than  from  the  fact 

of  her  having  seen  Robert  Burns,  and  often  talked  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  the  celebrated  Jolm  Leyden,  passed  away  near  the  close  of 
the  year  1869.  Miss  Elizabeth  Armstrong,  a  native  of  Jedburgh, 
Scotland,  and  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  that  ancient  burgh,  died  in  Decem- 
ber last,  at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  two  years,  retaining 
her  faculties  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  decease.  "  Lizzie  Arm- 
strong," as  she  was  usually  called,  lived  in  a  house  known  as  that  in 
which  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary  took  up  her  abode  while  on  a  visit 
to  the  Borders,  on  her  return  from  a  journey  to  Hermitage  Castle  to 
see  the  Earl  of  Bothwell.  The  house  belongs  to  Lieutenant  Arm- 
strong of  the  Russian  Army,  and  the  decease  of  his  venerable  relative 
will  in  all  probability  throw  the  property  into  the  market.  In  Scott's 
"  Border  Exploits,"  a  work  published  in  1834,  we  find  the  following 
account  of  Queen  Mary's  visit  to  Jedburgh :  "  Bothwell,  having  been 
commissioned  by  Queen  Mary  to  punish  the  famous  moss-troopers, 
was,  in  attempting  to  do  so,  defeated  and  wounded  by  John  Elliott  of 
Park.  Queen  Mary  visited  Bothwell  at  the  Hermitage,  having  ridden 
by  way  of  Hawick  all  the  way  from  Jedburgh.  She  was  compelled  to 
return  the  same  day,  Bothwell  having  represented  that  Hermitage  Cas- 
tle was  unsafe  for  her.  The  fatigue  was  too  much  for  her,  and  she  lay 
sick  at  Jedburgh  for  a  fortnight."  The  ballad  "  Little  John  Elliott  " 
was  written  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  Elliott  over  Bothwell, 
and  two  verses  are  given,  running  thus : 

"I  vanquished  the  queen's  lieutenant, 
And  made  his  fierce  troopers  flee — 
My  name  is  little  John  Elliott, 
And  wha  daur  meddle  wi'  me  ? 
"  I  ride  on  my  fleet-footed  gray. 

My  sword  hanging  down  by  my  knee ; 
I  ne'er  was  afraid  of  a  foe, 
Then  wba  daur  meddle  wi'  me  ? " 

We  print,  in  this  number  of  the  Journal,  a  letter  from  Japan, 

written  by  a  New-Tork  gentleman  to  his  father  in  this  city,  who  has 
kindly  allowed  us  to  select  from  it  whatever  is  not  of  a  private  nature. 
The  writer  says,  in  the  same  letter,  speaking  of  a  street  in  Teddo : 
"  The  articles  exposed  in  the  shops  here  remind  one  of  Chatham  Square 
in  old  times,  for  the  Japanese  are  now  allowed  to  wear  foreign  clothes, 
and  take  unto  themselves  garments  that  are  '  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made ' — trousers  of  an  undeveloped  type  and  scanty  material,  curious 
~eoats  of  black  cloth,  boots  and  shoes  two  inches  too  short  for  their 
small  feet,  hats  and  caps  of  indescribable  ugliness,  and  shirts  of  ut- 
terly unnatural  proportions.  A  Japanese  in  Western  dress  is  the 
veriest  guy  or  rowdy  you  can  imagine.  Even  their  nobles,  who  look 
well,  and  have  a  certain  presence  in  their  flowing  robes,  can't  stand 
the  test  of  what  our  papers  call  citizens'  dress^ 

Some  idea  of  the  immense  extent  of  the  retail  business  of 

Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that,  in  his  store  at 
the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Tenth  Street,  the  little  squares  of  white 
paper,  used  as  checks  by  the  salesmen,  amount  to  two  hundred  and 
seventy-three  thousand  monthly,  or  to  upward  of  three  million  annu- 
ally ;  and  consume  each  year  four  hundred  and  fifty  reams.  And  yet 
these  checks  only  indicate  the  cash  customers,  and  not  those  whose 
bills  are  charged  on  the  books  of  the  estabhshment. 


ScientrKt  ^otcs. 


D  USING  a  recent  thunder-storm  at  the  town  of  Digno,  France,  the 
house  of  an  extensive  vineyard  proprietor  was  struck  by  the  light- 
ning :  the  electric  fluid  penetrated  to  the  cellars,  bursting  in  its  course  sev- 
eral hogsheads  of  wine ;  the  wine  thus  spilled  ran  into  a  drain  specially 
constructed  for  the  preservation  of  wine  upset  by  accident.  Tlie  proprie- 
tor, believing  at  first  that  tlie  wine  was  deteriorated,  sold  it  for  two  cents 
a  litre  (equal  to  one  and  three-quarter  pints) ;  but  after  an  interval  of 
three  weeks  he  found  it  so  improved  in  quality  that  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  selling  it  at  twelve  cents  the  litre.  The  proprietor,  much  astonished 
at  the  result,  communicated  the  fact  to  several  scientific  men  in  the  dis- 
trict, who  at  once  attributed  it  to  the  action  of  electricity,  and  expressed 
the  desire  to  experiment  with  batteries  of  four  or  five  elements  upon  the 
most  inferior  classes  of  wines  in  the  locality.    The  result  of  these  ex- 
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porunents  was,  tKat  wines  so  sour  and  rough  as  to  he  almost  imdriiik- 
able,  were  gradually  changed  iuto  wines  rieh  in  quality  and  delicate  in 
flavor.  The  process  of  conversion  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  electric 
current  is  supplied  by  a  Daneell's  battery  of  four  or  five  elements  ;  the 
conducting  wire  may  be  of  brass,  but  the  ends  immersed  in  the  wine 
must  be  of  platina  ;  the  cuiTcnt  thus  established  is  allowed  to  act  upon 
the  wine  during  so  many  hours  or  so  many  days,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity. It  has  thus  happened  that  the  fury  of  a  thunder-storm  has  been 
the  means  of  discovering  a  valuable  process  for  improving  and  preserv- 
ing wine. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  deposits  of  petroleum  known,  exists  in 
the  region  of  the  Caucasus.  On  the  east  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea  there 
are  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  petroleum-wells.  Although  they 
have  been  known  for  generations,  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  they  have  been  worked  upon  a  large  scale.  They  are  generally  of  a 
slight  depth,  and  are  frequently  found  beside  each  other.  A  new  source 
was  recently  discovered  beside  an  old  one,  which  for  centuries  has  daily 
produced  thirty-four  hundred  pounds  of  petroleum,  and  which  is  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  affected  by  the  vicinity  of  the  new  source,  w-hich 
daily  produces  forty  thousand  pounds.  The  American  system  has  lately 
been  applied  to  them  ;  the  sources  rising  from  a  depth  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  frequently  overflow  their  orifice  and  ascend  above  them 
in  great  jets  to  the  height  of  fifty  to  sixty-five  feet.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  district  of  the  Caucasus  yields  annually  nineteen  million  pounds  of 
petroleum,  and  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  parafine  of  asphalt. 

M.  Dumas  has  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Science,  with  warm 
encomiums,  the  fourth  and  last  volume  of  the  "  Wonders  of  Science,"  by 
M.  Louis  Figuier,  which  treats  upon  the  following  subjects  :  the  art  of 
lighting  with  oil,  gas,  stearine,  petroleum,  and  the  electric  light ;  the 
art  of  heating  public  buildings  and  private  apartments ;  ventilation, 
light-houses,  artesian  wells,  the  diving-bell,  and  the  cork-jacket;  gas 
motive  power,  aluminium,  the  planet  Neptune,  etc.  To  facilitate  re- 
Bearclies,  M.  Figuier  gives  the  alphabetical  list  of  the  names  of  all  the 
authors  cited  in  his  four  volumes.  This  publication,  richly  illustrated, 
is  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  interesting  works  ever  issued  by  the 
French  press.  M.  Figuier  has  neglected  nothing  to  render  it  complete ; 
having  with  his  usual  ability  exhausted  his  various  subjects,  and  ex- 
plained in  the  most  lucid  manner  the  plans,  apparatus,  views,  portraits, 
etc.,  represented  in  his  work. 

M.  Martin  has  invented  a  new  barometer,  for  the  purpose  of  produ- 
cing the  permanent  registration  of  those  important  fluctuations  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  w'hich  are  manifested  in  the  interval  of  time  fixed  for 
observation,  and  which  pass  unperceived,  leaving  behind  no  indications. 
Tile  necessity  for  such  an  instrument  was  suggested  by  the  consid- 
eration that  tlie  simple  mercury  or  aneroid  Ijarometer  does  not  supply 
the  observer  with  all  the  particulars  requisite.  With  it  the  altitude  can 
always  be  determined,  and,  provided  the  needle  has  not  moved  in  the 
interval,  it  can  show  the  point  where  the  mercury  stopped  at  the  previ- 
ous observation,  but  it  does  not  indicate  the  degree  to  which  the  barom- 
eter falls,  nor  the  moment  when  the  last  change  took  place,  two  impor- 
tant defects  now  remedied  by  M.  Martin. 

Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  have  discovered  a  new  and  simple 
process  which  enables  them  to  produce  photographic  proofs  said  to  be 
unohangeahle.  This  result  is  effected  by  a  combination  of  gelatine, 
carbon,  or  colored  mineral  powders.  Cartes  de  visite  done  by  this  pro- 
cess possess  the  inestimable  advantage  of  never  fading  or  changing  in  the 
slightest  degree,  thus  obviating  what  has  hitherto  been  one  ot  the  great- 
est defects  of  photography. 

At  Cambridge,  England,  a  committee  of  professors  and  other  resi- 
dent members  of  the  university  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
stituting courses  of  lectures  to  young  women  above  seventeen  years  of 
age.  The  subjects  are  English  history,  English  language  and  literature, 
Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  algebra,  arithmetic,  geometry,  logic, 
political  economy,  botany,  physical  geography,  chemistry,  harmony  and 
acoustics  in  their  application  to  music.  Tlie  fee  for  a  single  course  is  to 
be  one  guinea. 


Hsrclhrng. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  Land  and  Water  writes  as  follows  about 
mosquitoes  in  tlie  island  of  Mauritius :  "  There  are  at  least  two 
kinds  ofmosquito  in  Mauritius.  I  shall  distinguish  them  into  those  which 
appear  principally  during  the  daytime,  or  at  dusk,  and  those  which  gen- 
erally appear  at  night,  though  some  stray  specimens  of  either  kind  often 
appear  both  by  day  and  by  night.  Tlie  day  mosquito  is  very  graceful 
and  pretty.  It  is  slighter  and  more  delicately  formed  than  the  night 
mosquito  ;  its  legs  are  beautifully  marked  with  alternate  rings  or  bands 
of  black  and  white,  so  also  are  (I  think)  the  body  and  wings  with  some- 


what similar  spots  or  marks.  The  night  mosquito  is  dark  brown  or 
gray,  in  fact  almost  black.  The  day  mosquito  is  very  knowing  and 
active ;  when  you  are  engaged  in  writing  or  drawing,  and  it  is  especially 
necessary  that  the  hand  should  be  left  undisturbed,  a  day  mosquito  will 
suddenly  approach  and  fix  himself  upon  one  of  the  joints  of  the  fingers, 
generally  on  the  middle  bone  of  the  thumb  or  on  the  knuckle  of  the 
second  finger.  Ot\en  when  the  hand  is  lying  listlessly  upon  tliL'  table, 
or  drooping  over  the  side  of  an  arm-chair,  one  of  these  fragile  epicures 
will  steal  a  repast  unnoticed  for  a  time,  until  at  last  a  gradually  increas- 
ing pain  manifests  the  presence  of  the  intruder,  who  generally  evades 
capture.  So  sure  as  you  see  one  of  these  mosquitoes  resting  and  feeding 
on  your  hand,  and  you  express  an  intention  of  killing  him,  he  will  in- 
variably bolt  just  as  you  are  ready  to  attack  him.  I  have  been  told  (but 
have  never  seen  the  case)  that  if  one  of  these  mosquitoes  happens  to  fix 
upon  the  back  of  your  hand  while  the  hand  is  open  and  extended,  and 
you  then  slowly  shttt  //oitr^fisf,  the  villain  robber  will  be  captured,  owing 
to  the  pore  of  the  skin  through  which  he  has  been  enjoying  his  repast 
becoming  elongated  instead  of  being  round,  so  as  to  lessen  its  diameter, 
and  thus  embrace  the  trunk  of  the  mosquito,  who  cannot  then  withdraw 
it. 

"  As  regards  the  night  mosquitoes,  their  bite  is  not  so  shai'p  or  bo 
painful,  but  they  require  much  more  blood  to  satisfy  them.  Generally 
mosquito-nets  or  curtains  are  used  to  keep  out  these  mosquitoes.  The 
curtains  are  let  down  at  sunset,  and  care  taken  that  no  enemies  remain 
inside  them.  A  friend  of  mine  in  the  thirty-third  regiment  had,  he 
said,  a  novel  way  of '  selling '  the  night  mosquitoes.  When  the  time  for 
retiring  to  rest  arrived,  he  examined  his  bed,  and  let  down  all  the  gauze 
curtains,  taking  care  that  no  mosquitoes  were  inside.  He  then  went,  in 
his  shirt  only,  to  the  corner  of  the  room  which  was  farthest  from  the 
bed.  He  there  sat  down  and  pretended  to  be  reading  a  book  by  his 
lamp-light ;  by  degrees  all  the  mosquitoes  gathered  round  him  and 
buzzed  delightfully,  first  in  one  ear,  then  in  the  other.  Suddenly  ho 
blew  out  his  light,  rushed  to  his  bed,  and  got  in  under  the  mosquito 
nets  before  the  enemy  had  time  to  follow  him  or  find  him  in  the  dark." 

The  Manual  of  the  Coi-poration  of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  1869 
(receipt  of  copy  of  which  we  hereby  acknowledge),  contains,  among 
much  entertaining  information  and  interesting  relics  of  early  New 
York,  a  copy  of  a  document  to  which,  in  our  early  history,  every  ofiicial 
was  obliged  to  subscribe.  .  A  perusal  of  it  will  show  that  the  idea  of  an 
"iron-clad  oath"  did  not  originate  with  the  great  war  of  the  rebellion. 
The  Manual  copy  of  the  document  is  the  fac-simile  of  a  parchment  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Bailey  Myers,  containing  the  signatures  of  the 
city  officials  in  IVli.  The  parchment  is  very  much  worn,  and  the 
brackets  in  the  copy  show  where  words  are  omitted,  or  so  blurred  as 
to  be  illegible : 

"  I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  God,  Profess,  Testifie,  and 
declare  that  I  do  believe  that,  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
there  is  not  any  Transubstantiation  of  the  Elements  of  Bread  and  Wine 
into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  at  or  after  the  Consecration  therof, 
by  any  Person  whatsoever.  And  that  the  Invocation  or  Adoration  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  or  any  other  Saint,  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  as 
they  are  now  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  Superstitions  and  Idola- 
trous. [And  I]  do  solemnly,  in  Presence  of  God,  profess,  Testifie, 
and  Declare  that  I  do  make  this  declarretion,  and  every  part  therof,  in 
the  plain  [and]  Ordinary  senee  of  the  words  read  unto  me,  as  they  are 
Commonly  understood  by  English  Protestants,  without  any  Evasion, 
E[ ],  or  Mental  Reservation  whatsoever,  and  without  any  dispensa- 
tion already  Granted  me  for  this  purpose,  by  the  Pope  or  [ ]  or  per- 
son whatsoever,  or  without  hope  of  any  such  dispensation  from  any 

person  or  Authority  whatsoever,  or  without  thinking  [ ]  I  am  or  can 

be  acquitted  before  God  or  Man,  or  absolved  of  this  Declaration,  or  any 
part  thereof.  Although  the  Pope  or  any  other  person  or  persons  or 
Power  whatsoever  should  dispense  with  or  Annul  the  same,  or  declare 
that  it  was  Null  and  Void  from  the  beginning." 

Herr  von  Tschudi,  in  his  South  American  travels,  relates  several  in- 
stances of  the  discovery  of  treasure  buried  by  the  Spaniards  during  the 
War  of  Independence  in  Bolivia.  One  of  these  cases  was  rather  curious. 
A  poor  man  had  long  tended  a  dying  Spaniard,  and,  as  a  reward  for 
such  kindness,  the  Spaniard  gave  him  an  exact  description  of  the  place 
where  a  treasure  of  nearly  half  a  million  Spanish  dollars  was  hidden. 
It  had  long  been  known  that  a  Spanish  officer  had  buried  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  that  neighborhood,  and  many  people  had  made  a  search  for  it, 
but  the  exact  spot  was  not  known.  Now  that  minuter  details  were 
given,  their  recipient  determined  to  lose  no  time.  He  had  no  sooner 
buried  the  Spaniard  than  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  place  de- 
scribed, and  began  to  dig,  as  he  had  been  directed,  along  the  foot  of  a 
rock.  He  opened  the  ground,  and  worked  night  and  day  till  he  had 
made  a  trench  of  some  twenty  feet  in  length  ;  then  he  felt  rather  tired, 
and  he  suddenly  remembered,  too,  that  it  was  Good  Friday.-  Working 
on  such  a  day,  he  reflected,  would  not  bring  him  a  blessing,  so  he  went 
home  again,  intending  to  resume  his  labors  after  Easter.    Another  man, 
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however,  who  had  long  searched  for  the  treasure,  and  who  had  secretly 
witnessed  his  operations,  took  them  up  the  very  next  night  at  the  place 
where  they  were  suspended,  and,  before  he  had  carried  the  trench  two 
feet  farther,  stumbled'  npon  four  leather  trunks  full  of  Spanish  dollars 
and  ounces  of  gold,  making  two  mules'  burden.  With  the  help  of  a 
discreet  comrade,  he  at  once  carried  off  the  money,  and  when,  after 
Easter,  the  original  treasure-seeker  came  back  to  his  work,  he  found 
that  his  religious  scruples  had  been  hostile  to  worldly  advancement. 

A  French  engineer,  M.  Eugene  Burel,  is  proposing  to  the  English  a 
notable  scheme  for  shortening  the  distance  between  England  and 
France.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  bridges  over  the  sea,  or  tunnels  un- 
der it,  but  would  simply  improve  it  off  the  face  of  the  earth ;  in  other 
words,  fill  up  the  Channel  on  both  sides,  and  reclaim  the  land,  leaving 
only  a  passage  a  mile  wide  to  be  traversed  by  feny-boats  every  five  min- 
utes. M.  Burel  is  a  grave,  serious  gentleman,  and  really  beUeves  in  his 
scheme.  He  recently  made  a  speech  advocating  it  before  the  Society  of 
Engineers  in  London,  in  which  he  said  : 

"  My  scheme  is  for  neither  a  tunnel  nor  a  bridge  ;  it  is  the  old  moth- 
er-land restored  from  the  sea  as  it  was  seven  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twentj'-four  years  ago.  Allow  me  to  add  one  new  county  to  Eng- 
land, and  one  department  to  France  across  the  Channel,  and  thereupon  to 
establish  a  railroad.  By  the  time  this  will  have  been  accomplished,  with 
the  increase  of  speed  that  will  be  attained,  I  will  make  you  go  from  Lon- 
don to  Paris  in  five  hours.  I  would  restore  the  land,  not  completely,  but 
only  so  far  as  to  leave  a  narrow  channel  one  mile  wide  in  the  middle,  and 
thus  both  the  free  circulation  of  the  seas  and  the  political  question  would 
be  safe.  In  fact,  my  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  a  solution  of  contiguity. 
You  say  one  mile  is  too  little  ;  I  answer — No,  it  is  not ;  for,  I  do  not  care 
whether  it  be  one  or  twenty  miles,  when  I  think  of  the  ferry-boats  tliat 
are  spoken  of  for  the  next  year,  which  will  be  able  to  transport  an  army, 
or  when  I  think  of  the  guns  that  wUl  soon  aflbrd  us  the  possibility  of  firing 
against  each  other  without  parting  from  our  shores.  Had  we  not  better 
advance  at  once,  facing  kindly  to  each  other,  so  near  as  to  shake  hands 
over  the  water,  while  the  ferry-boats  would  cross  it  every  five  minutes, 
transporting  backward  and  forward  all  the  treasures  of  our  industries?" 

The  London  Huilder,  "with  the  best  possible  feeling,"  advises  M. 
Burel  to  waste  no  money  on  the  prosecution  of  this  scheme,  because,  at 
the  present  moment,  England  has  no  desire  to  give  up  the  advantages 
of  her  insular  position. 

Herr  von  Tschudi,  a  German  traveller  in  South  America,  whose  fifth 
and  last  volume  has  just  been  published  at  Leipsic,  gives  a  remarkable 
account  of  the  ill  effect  upon  his  health  produced  by  crossing  the  high 
passes  of  the  Andes  in  an  atmosphere  exceedingly  rarefied.  The  first 
attack  began  with  buzzing  in  the  ears,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  vio- 
lent palpitations  of  the  heart.  The  pulse  rose  to  one  hundred  and 
twelve.  An  entire  disgust  for  food  ensued,  and,  when  Herr  von  Tschudi 
tried  to  force  himself  to  eat,  the  attempt  to  lift  a  spoon  to  his  mouth 
was  intolerably  painful.  A  few  spoonfuls  of  an  aromatic  tea  seemed  to 
produce  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  the  only  means  of  procuring  any 
relief  consisted  in  smoking  strong  tobacco  rolled  in  paper  cigarettes. 
Again,  in  c^-ossing  a  depression  between  two  of  the  peaks  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, where  there  was  a  good  deal  of  snow  and  a  furious  wind  was 
blowing,  Herr  von  Tschudi  was  oppressed  with  raging  thirst,  and  be- 
came subject  to  optical  delusions.  At  one  time,  tlie  whole  landscape 
seemed  blood-red,  and  then  it  changed  to  violet-color,  and  then  again 
to  yellow.  All  his  thoughts,  all  his  desires,  centred  in  the  one  word 
"  water,"  and  every  now  and  then  he  fancied  he  saw  a  lake  before  him, 
or  heard  the  trickling  of  a  stream.  But  when,  after  some  hours  of  this 
suffering,  he  reached  an  Indian  village,  and  water  was  brought  him,  his 
throat  contracted,  and  he  felt  an  insurmountable  loathing.  Excessive 
thirst  had  produced  hydrophobia.  It  was  not  tUl  he  had  dipped  his 
hands  in  the  water,  washed  his  face  with  it,  and  made  several  attempts 
to  rinse  out  his  mouth,  nor  till  this  had  gone  on  for  half  an  hour,  that 
he  was  able  to  take  a  draught.  The  general  effect  produced  on  him  was 
such  that,  though  he  had  not  tasted  food  for  three  days,  he  did  not  feel 
the  slightest  hunger. 

An  English  traveller,  who  witnessed  the  execution  of  a  culprit  by 
the  guillotine  in  Paris,  says  :  "  It  appears  to  be  the  best  of  all  possible 
modes  of  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death ;  combining  the  greatest 
impression  on  the  spectator,  with  the  least  possible  suffering  to  the 
victim.  It  is  so  rapid,  that  I  should  doubt  whether  there  were  any  suf- 
fering ;  but,  from  the  expression  of  the  countenance  when  the  execu- 
tioner held  up  the  head,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  sense  and  con- 
sciousness may  remain  for  a  few  seconds  after  the  head  is  off.  The  eyes 
seemed  to  retain  speculation  for  a  inoment  or  two,  and  there  was  a  look 
in  the  gliastly  stare  with  which  they  glared  upon  the  crowd,  which  im- 
plied that  the  head  was  aware  of  its  ignominious  situation." 

The  women  of  our  day,  with  their  present  style  of  dressing  the 
head,  would  assuredly  excite  the  wrath  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  if 
those  defunct  worthies  could  revive  and  get  a  glimpse  of  modern  fash- 


ions. Tertullian,  addressing  the  wearers  of  "  waterfalls,"  or  chignons, 
in  his  day,  said :  "  If  you  will  not  fling  away  your  false  hair  as  hateful  to 
Heaven,  cannot  I  make  it  hateful  to  yourselves,  by  reminding  you  that 
the  false  hair  you  wear  may  have  come  not  only  from  a  criminal,  but 
fi-om  a  very  duty  head  ;  perhaps  from  the  head  of  one  already  damned  !  " 
This  was  a  very  hard  hit  indeed ;  but  it  was  not  nearly  so  hard  as  that 
dealt  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria.  The  latter  informed  the  astounded 
wearers  of  false  hair  when  they  knelt  at  church  to  receive  the  blessing, 
that  the  benediction  remained  on  the  hair,  and  did  not  pass  through  to 
the  wearer ! 

The  following  extract  fi-om  a  letter  by  an  engine-driver  gives  an  idea 
of  the  company  the  drivers  are  sometimes  favored  with  on  the  East-In- 
dian lines :  "  "We  had  a  most  beautiful  moon  last  night  when  we  left 
Sahibgunge,  and  had  only  got  about  a  mile  from  the  station,  when,  be- 
hold, what  should  there  be  but  two  great  tigers  playing  like  cats  on  the 
side  of  the  line.  As  soon  as  we  got  past  them,  they  came  on  the  line, 
and  after  us  at  full  speed.  The  guard  saw  them,  and  kept  them  off  by 
shining  his  lamp,  while  I  put  on  the  steam,  and  we  soon  left  our  unwel- 
come visitors  far  behind.  About  three  weeks  ago,  the  men  at  the  station 
shot  a  tiger,  a  regular  monster,  which  measured  thirteen  feet,  and  I  have 
a  fine  leopard's-skin  we  got  on  the  run." 

Barnum  was  by  no  means  the  first  to  impose  upon  the  pubho  by 
means  of  metamoi-phosed  animals.  Southey,  more  than  seventy  years 
ago,  saw,  at  Bristol,  a  shaved  monkey  shown  for  a  fairy,  and  a  shaved 
bear,  in  a  check  waistcoat  and  trousers,  sitting  in  a  great  chair  as  an 
Ethiopian  savage.  The  poet  says :  "  This  was  the  most  cruel  fraud  I 
ever  saw.  The  unnatural  position  of  the  beast,  and  the  damnable  bru- 
tality of  the  woman-keeper  who  sat  upon  his  knee,  put  her  arm  round 
his  neck,  called  him  husband  and  sweetheart,  and  kissed  him,  made  it 
the  most  disgusting  spectacle  I  ever  witnessed !  " 

Eeaumur  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  which  he  was  a  witness : 
A  queen-bee,  and  some  of  her  attendants,  were  apparently  drowned  in 
a  brook.  He  took  them  out  of  the  water,  and  found  that  neither  the 
queen-bee  nor  her  attendants  were  quite  dead.  Eeaumur  exposed  them 
to  a  gentle  heat,  by  which  they  were  revived.  The  plebeian  bees  re- 
covered first.  The  moment  they  saw  signs  of  animation  in  their  queen, 
they  approached  her,  and  bestowed  upon  her  all  the  care  in  their  power, 
licking  and  rubbing  her  ;  and,  when  the  queen  had  acquired  sufficient 
force  to  move,  they  hummed  aloud,  as  if  in  triumph. 

Among  the  most  noticeable  works  of  the  day,  is  "  Hereditary  Ge- 
nius," by  Francis  Galton.  It  is  of  great  interest  to  ethnologists,  and  to 
students  of  human  nature  and  human  character.  The  author  has  made 
vast  and  varied  researches  in  support  of  his  theories,  and  has  accu- 
mulated a  great  mass  of  illustrations  to  prove  his  leading  proposition, 
which  is,  that  a  man's  natural  abilities  are  derived  by  inheritance,  under 
exactly  the  same  limitations  as  are  the  form  and  physical  features  of  the 
whole  organic  world.  The  accumulation  of  biographical  details  about 
eminent  men  and  women  renders  the  work  peculiarly  entertainiag  as 
well  as  instructive.    Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Mr.  H.  Eivett-Carnac,  cotton  commissioner  for  Bombay  and  Central 
India,  gives  some  curious  information  as  to  the  effect  of  cotton  specula- 
tions on  the  Hindoos.  At  first,  the  large  profits  quite  turned  their 
heads.  They  had  ploughsliares  cast  in  silver,  and  cased  their  cart- 
wheels in  tires  of  the  same  metal.  Fancy  prices  were  given  for  bul- 
locks of  a  favorite  color,  or  with  some  peculiarity  of  shape  or  tail. 
Enormous  sums  were  squandered  on  marriage  ceremonies,  and  the 
Bramins  contrived  to  pocket  enormous  bounties. 

In  Morocco,  fat  women  are  esteemed  beautiful,  and  girls  are  accord- 
ingly regularly  fattened  for  the  imperial  harem.  They  take  a  plump 
damsel,  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  shut  her  up  in  a  room,  the  windows 
of  which  are  darkened  by  curtains  of  green  silk.  She  is  kept  there 
without  exercise,  and  regularly  crammed  with  conscousson^  or  moistened 
meal  rolled  into  balls.  If  she  objects  to  swallow  as  much  as  is  thought 
desirable,  she  is  soundly  beaten,  to  give  her  an  appetite. 

Francis  Deak,  the  Hungarian  statesman  and  patriot,  though  a  good 
as  well  as  a  great  man,  has  so  bad  a  face,  that  in  Paris  his  photographs 
have  been  sold  as  likenesses  of  Traupmann,  the  horrible  murderer. 


WE  present  our  readers  this  week  with  an  engraved  view  of  an  ex- 
traordinary wooden  cross  now  in  this  city,  the  romantic  history  of 
which  is  as  interesting  as  the  workmanship  is  remarkable.  The  cross  is 
carved  from  two  pieces  of  walnut-wood,  each  entire,  one  being  tlie  cross 
and  the  other  its  pedestal.  It  represents,  by  more  than/ce  hundredfiriures, 
the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  figures  are  small,  and- 
each  is  carved  with  extraordinary  accuracy  and  delicacy.     The  height 
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of  the  cross  is  twenty  inches.  Each 
section  of  the  Biblical  story  is  front- 
ed by  an  inscription  descriptive  of 
the  group  beneath,  which  is  not 
merely  in  bass-relief,  but  is  en- 
tirely disengaged  from  any  back- 
ground, only  the  lower  portion  be- 
ing connected  with  the  cross  itself — 
and  all  carved  from  the  solid  wood. 
The  elaborate  carving  of  this  im- 
mense number  of  figures  will  strike 
the  reader  as  almost  a  life-long  la- 
bor, and  so  it  was.  The  history  of 
the  cross  is  furnished  us  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  artist's  family,  which  we 
append : 

"  The  artist  of  this  most  pre- 
cious cross,  and  truly  wonderful 
work,  was  '  Salvador  de  la  Cruz,' 
or  Yxtolinque,  a  descendant  of 
the  ancient  caziques  of  Coysaean, 
■who  took  the  first-mentioned 
name  on  becoming  a  Carmelite 
friar. 

"  Certain  Carmelite  friars,  after 
the  conquest  of  Mexico,  came  from 
Spain.  Among  the  various  monas- 
teries which  they  founded  was  one 
in  the  '  Besierto  en  los  Montes  de 
Vi'iamalpa,^  of  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  five 
leagues  from  the  city  proper,  which 
foundation  was  made  by  the  monks 
on  lands  appertaining  to  the  family 
of  Yxtolinque,  to  whom  the  friars 
made  many  promises  of  payment. 
These  promises  were  never  kept, 
and  the  Carmelite  friars,  taking  ad  • 
vantage  of  their  prestige,  little  by 
little,  continued  despoiling  the  Yx- 
tolinques  of  all  their  property,  until 
they  were  left  in  the  most  direful 
poverty. 

"  Meanwhile  the  monks  induced 
one  of  the  members  of  the  family  to 
become  a  friar,  to  the  end  of  exer- 
cising, through  him,  more  influence 
over  their  victims,  and  to  secure 
their  spoliation.  They  partly  ac- 
compUshed  their  object,  for  Yxto- 
linque made  himself  a  Carmelite, 
making  his  profession  in  the  class 
of  lay-brothers,  in  the  same  monas- 
tery of  the  '  Desierto,'  built  on  the 
land  still  unpaid  for. 

"  Some  years  having  elapsed, 
Salvador' s  father  entered  into  a  law- 


suit with  the  friars,  accusing  them  of  spoliation,  but  the  tribunals  of  that 
epoch,  unwilling  to  do  justice  to  the  poor  Indians,  did  not  listen  to  the 
complaint,  and  treated  it  with  the  utmost  contempt.  Not  discouraged 
by  this,  Salvador's  father  went  to  Spain,  obtained  an  interview  w°ith 
the  king,  and  a  final  order  that  his  estates  should  be  restored  to  him. 
The  Carmelites,  learning  this,  bade  Salvador  de  la  Cruz  to  influence  his 
father  to  desist  from  his  efforts.  But  the  precious  cross  is  a  mute  re- 
vealer  of  the  character  of  Salvador  as  well  as  of  his  talent.  He  replied 
with  dignity,  reproaching  them  for  their  conduct,  and  swore  to  them 
that  he  would  never  be  an  instrument  in  his  father's  ruin. 

"  From  that  moment  began  the  persecution  of  Salvador,  a  furious 
persecution,  which  left  him  no  resource  but  retirement  in  his  cell,  and 
abstinence  from  all  earthly  intercourse.  Thus  did  he  remain  for  twen- 
ty-two years  and  three  months,  which  time  he  employed  entirely  in  the 
admirable  work  of  carving  the  cross,  his  object  being,  besides  "occupa- 
tion, to  execute  what  would  be  worthy  the  acceptance  of  a  king,  for 
he  wished  to  present  it  to  the  Spanish  monarch,  and  ask  in  return 
the  restitution  of  his  father's  lands,  still  withheld  despite  the  orders 
from  that  king,  so  great  was  the  influence  of  the  friars  in  Mexico  at 
that  day. 

"  But  it  was  not  given  to  him  to  carry  out  his  plan,  for,  in  a  short 
time  after  his  precious  work  was  ended,  he  expired,  leaving  in  the 
power  of  the  monks  this  extraordinary  relic.  The  friars,  very  erudite 
in  theology,  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  other  sciences  and  arts,  and  did 
not  know  the  merit,  the  value,  the  many  beauties  of  this  curious  work, 
worthy  indeed  of  the  first  cathedrals  or  museums.  At  last  the  cross  re- 
turned to  its  rightful  claimants,  the  Yxtolinques,  who  still  own  it. 
Salvador's  death  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century." 
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ENOCH    MORGAN'S  SONS 


saying. 


illustrate  in  al!  branches  of  the 
''Cleanliness  is  next  to  godlines 
,  have  been  engaged  in  the  manutactur( 


ess  their  faith  in  the  old  Scriptural 
ir  sixty  years  the  Morgans,  father 
of  Soaps  of  various  kinds,  at  their 
present  place  of  businessrNo.  211  Washin;;ton  Street,  New  York  City.  Not  con- 
tent, however,  with  furnishing  Soaps  for  toilet  and  laundry  purposes,  they  have 
invented  and  produced 

SAPOLIO, 

An  article  specially  designed  for  cleansing,  polishing,  and  scouring  various  kinds  of 
metals,  embracing  nearly  every  article  in  use  in  the  dining-room  and  kitchen.  The 
rapidity  and  ease  with  which  rust,  stains,  and  tarnish  of  everj^  kind,  are  removed  by 
the  use  of  Sapolio,  has  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  who  have  used  it. 
Knives  and  forks,  spoons,  tinware,  and  all  other  utensils  required  to  be  kept  bright, 
ntly  polished  by  the  application  ot   Sapolio.      Thousands  of  frugal  house- 


,  who  have 


GIVEN 


this  article  a  trial,  have  cheerfully  testified  to  its  worth,  and  would  not  be  without  it 
under  any  circumstances.  Sapolio  readily  removes  stains  from  marble  surfaces,  and. 
for  cleaning  the  surface  of  painted  wood-work,  floors,  etc.,  no  other  article  ever  used 
bears  any  comparison  with  Sapolio.  It  is  also  an  excellent  article  for  cleaning  win- 
dows, doing  its  work  neatly  and  expeditiously.  Those  who  have  heretofore  been 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  Bath  brick,  rotten  stone,  and  other  scourers  which  involve 
hard  work,  will  throw 

AWAY 

all  these  articles  as  worthless,  when  they  once  become  familiar  with  the  advantages 
possessed  by  Sapolio.  Machinists,  engineers,  and  others,  who  feel  a  pride  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  engines,  etc.,  will  find  Sapolio  the  very  best  polisher  for  iron,  steel, 
and  other  metals,  they  have  ever  used.  Neatness,  cleanliness,  and  economy  of  time 
and  labor,  are  the  characteristics  of  this  new  and  invaluable  compound.  In  all  the 
departments  of  domestic  economy,  no  other  article  will  be  found  more  convenient 
and  useful. 
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THE  WICKED  LORD  BYRON. 

TIIE  Byrons  came  in  with  the  Conqueror,  and  stood  well  all  through 
English  history.  One  ancestor,  at  Horeston  Castle,  in  Derby- 
shire, was  hostage  for  Cueur  de  Lion's  ransom ;  another  fought  by  the 
side  of  Henry  V.,  in  France ;  a  third  rode  at  Bosworth,  against  Rich- 
ard III. ;  a  fourth  was  made  Knight  of  the  Bath,  at  the  ill-fated  mar- 
riage of  Henry  A'lII.'s  brother.  Prince  Arthur;  a  fifth,  "Sir  John 
Byron,  the  little,  with  the  great  beard,"  whose  ghost  still  haunts  the 
corridors  of  Xewstead,  was  rewarded  with  Newstead  Abbey,  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  Sir  Nicholas  Byron  defended  Chester, 
and  fought  gallantly  at  Edgehill.  At  the  battle  of  Newbury,  thgre 
were  seven  Cavalier  brother  Byrons,  fighting  against  the  Puritan  flag. 
Another  Lord  Byron  was  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  Prince  George, 
of  Denmark,  and  married  three  times — first,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater ;  second,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Portland  ;  third,  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Berkeley,  of  Stratton,  from  the  last  of  whom  the 
great  poet  was  descended. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  the  head  of  the  family  was  William,  fifth 
Lord  Byron,  the  lord  of  Newstead,  and  of  half  of  Sherwood  Forest,  and 
the  master  of  the  king's  stag-hounds.  In  his  youth,  he  had  been  a 
great  rake,  and  had  made  himself  notorious  by  his  attempt  to  carry 
oflTMiss  Bellamy,  the  beautiful  actress.  In  1763,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
three,  he  was  living  quietly  on  his  estates  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  on 
January  26th  of  that  year  he  dined  in  company  with  a  club  of  gentle- 
men of  that  county,  at  the  famous  Star-and-Garter  Tavern,  in  Pall 
Mall,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Carleton  Club. 

At  three  o'clock,  on  the  above-named  day,  there  was  a  great  stir 
and  bustle  at  the  tavern,  for  the  hour  of  dinner  was  four  o'clock.  The 
club  was  to  assemble  in  a  second-floor  back  room,  looking  toward  St. 
James's  Park.  The  drawers  (as  waiters  were  still  called,  as  they  had 
been  in  Shakespeare's  time)  were  spreading  the  snowy-white  cloth  and 
bringing  up  the  silver  and  the  glass.  The  claret,  for  which  the  tavern 
was  celebrated,  was  being  drawn  off  in  endless  pints  from  the  wood. 
The  joints  were  shedding  fat  tears  at  the  great  kitchen-fire  ;  the  pud- 
dings were  bumping  at  the  pot-lids ;  the  turnspits  were  plodding  at 
their  wheels ;  the  scullions  were  getting  red  and  choleric  over  the 
frothing  pheasants  and  hares  ;  tlie  transparent  jellies  and  net-worked 
tarts  were  receiving  the  last  touch  of  art  from  the  dexterous  hands  of 
the  head  cook.  The  landlord  was  in  his  bedroom,  fastening  on  his 
best  gold  shoe  buckles  for  the  occasion  ;  the  bnxom  landlady,  at  the 
parlor  mirror,  was  smilingly  adding  to  her  tremendous  pile  of  hair 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  powder,  while  the  bright-eyed  bar-maid  was 
laughingly  puffing  out  with  trim  fingers  her  brightest  breast-knot.  All 
was  gay  expectation  and  bustling  excitement ;  for  the  county  club  of 
the  gentlemen  of  Nottingham  brought  good  customers  to  the  house, 
and  many  of  its  members  were  men  of  title  and  fashion. 

By-and-by,  the  guests  came  in  from  St.  James's  Street,  and  the 
fiing  in  Hyde  Park,  from  the  Mall,  the  Strand,  and  Spring  Gardens — 
some  hearty  co\intry  gentlemen  on  horsieback ;  others,  cold  and  pinched 
from  the  cumbrous  hackney-coaches  of  those  days ;  two  or  three  in 
elaborate  dress  in  sedan-chairs,  the  lids  of  which  were  carefully  lifted 
up  by  the  Irish  chairmen,  to  let  out  the  powdered  toupees  and  the 
gold-laced  cocked-hats. 

The  later  pictures  of  Hogarth  (that  great  painter  died  in  1762)  will 
tell  us  how  these  gentlemen  from  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  the  Soar,  and 
the  Idle — these  lords  of  the  light  grass-lands,  and  rich,  loamv  furrows 
round  Nottingham,  Newark",  Retford,  and  Mansfield — were  apparelled. 
Let  us  observe  their  eoUarless,  deep-cuifed  coats,  spotted  with  gold 
strawberries,  and  embroidered  down  the  seams  and  outside  pockets,  or 
of  light  and  gay  colors,  as  pink  and  cinnamon  ;  their  deep-flapped,  tam- 
boured and  laced  waistcoats  ;  their  frilled  shirts  and  fine  ruffles  ;  their 
knee-breeches,  and  their  gold  and  diamond  buckles.  Remark  their 
powdered  wigs,  their  laced  hats,  and,  above  all,  their  swords — those 
dangerous  arbitrators  in  after-dinner  differences,  when  the  claret  went 
down  faster  and  faster. 

The  guests,  laughing  and  chatting,  are  bowed  in,  and  bowed  up- 
stairs, and  bowed  into  their  club-room.  Lord  Byron,  a  passionate  and 
rather  vindictive  man,  is  conspicuous  among  them  in  pleasant  conver- 
sation with  his  neighbor  and  kinsman,  Mr.  William  Chaworth,  of  An- 
neslcy  Hall.  The  landlord  annoimces  dinner,  and  a  long  train  of 
drawers  appear  with  the  dishes.  At  that  pleasant  signal,  the  gentle- 
men place  their  cocked-hats  on  the  wainscot-pegs,  while  some  unbuckle 


their  swords,  and  hang.them  up  also.  Mr.  John  Hewett,  the  chairman 
and  toast-master  of  the  evening,  takes,  of  course,  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  presides  at  the  chief  joint.  Near  him,  on  the  riglit  hand,  is  Sir 
Thomas  Willoughby,  and,  in  the  order  we  give  them,  Mr.  Frederick 
Montague,  Mr.  John  Sherwin,  Mr.  Francis  Jlolyneux,  and  last,  on  that 
side  of  the  table.  Lord  Byron.  On  the  other  side,  Mr.  William  Cha- 
worth, Mr.  George  Douston,  Mr.  Charles  Mellish,  Jr.,  and  Sir  Robert 
Burdett :  in  all,  including  the  chairman,  ten  guests. 

The  talk  at  that  dinner  is  country-gentlemen's  talk — the  last 
assizes,  and  the  absurd  behavior  of  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury ; 
the  tremendous  breakaway  with  the  fox-hounds,  from  the  Pilgrim  Oak 
at  the  gate  of  Newstead,  all  through  Sherwood  wastes,  past  Robin 
Hood's  Stable,  through  the  dells  of  the  Lock,  round  to  Kirkby  Crags, 
by  Robin  Hood's  Chair,  far  across  the  Nottinghamshire  heaths,  and 
woods,  and  valleys,  till  all  but  Byron,  and  Chaworth,  and  a  few  more, 
had  tailed  off.  Then  the  conversation  veers  to  politics,  and  the  dan- 
ger or  otherwise  of  the  new  Stamp  Act  for  the  American  colonies  ;  the 
possibility  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  ousting  the  Right  Honorable 
George  Grenville,  and  the  probable  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Colonel 
Barry,  in  such  an  emergency. 

The  fish  chases  out  the  soup,  the  meat  the  fish,  the  game  the 
meat,  the  cheese  the  game.  The  conversation  becomes  universal,  the 
j'oung  drawers  on  the  stairs  hear  with  awe  the  din  and  cheerful  jangle 
of  the  voices,  catching,  as  the  door  opens,  scraps  of  sporting  talk, 
praises  of  Garrick,  counter-praises  of  Barry,  eulogies  of  Miss  Bellamy, 
and  counter-eulogies  of  charming  Miss  Pope.  The  grave  and  bland 
landlord,  who,  with  the  white  damask  napkin  over  his  left  wrist,  has, 
from  the  sideboard,  hitherto  directed  the  drawers,  now  that  the  cloth 
is  drawn,  loops  the  bell-rope  to  the  toast-master's  chair,  bows,  adjusts 
the  great  japanned  screen,  backs  himself  out,  and, closes  the  door  be- 
hind him.  The  Nottinghamshire  gentlemen  gather  round  their  claret; 
one  fat  hon  vivant  takes  .off  his  wig  for  greater  comfort,  hangs  it  on  a 
hat-peg  beside  the  swords,  and  now  sits,  ■jfith  his  glossy  bald  head,  in 
the  light  of  the  great  red  logs  that  blaze  in  the  generous  fireplace, 
glowing  like  an  enormous  orange. 

All  is  good-humored  gayety  and  conviviality — a  good-humor  not 
likely  to  be  interrupted,  for  it  is  the  rule  of  the  club  to  break  up  at 
seven,  when  the  reckoning  and  a  final  bottle  are  brought  in  ;  probably 
to  give  Lord  Byron  time  to  get  down  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
other  members  opportunity  to  join  in  the  debate  in  the  Commons,  to 
go  and  see  Garrick,  or  to  visit  Ranelagh.  Very  soon  after  seven,  the 
gentlemen  will  push  back  their  chairs,  put  on  their  three-cornered 
hats  and  scarlet  roquelaures,  buckle  on  their  swords,  and  wish  each 
other  good-night.  The  squires  to  the  last  tell  their  old  sporting  sto- 
ries with  great  enjoyment — how  they  breasted  a  park-paling;  how 
they  were  nearly  drowned,  fording  the  Trent  after  a  thaw ;  how  they 
tired  three  horses  the  day  the  hunt  swept  on  into  Yorkshire,  and  only 
Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Chaworth,  and  themselves,  were  at  the  finish. 

About  the  time  the  drawer  brings  in  the  reckoning  and  the  final 
bottle,  Mr.  Hewett,  the  chairman,  starts  a  certain  hobby  of  his,  about 
the  best  means  of  preserving  game  in  the  present  state  of  the  game- 
laws  ;  which,  as  he  afterward  naively  said,  "  had  very  often  produced 
agreeable  conversation."  The  talk  round  the  table,  particularly  at 
the  Lord  Byron  and  Chaworth  end,  had  latterly  been  a  little  hot 
and  wrangling,  and  Mr.  Hewett  prudently  tries  to  change  the  Sub- 
ject. 

This  is  an  age,  remember,  in  which  gentlemen  are  apt  to  have 
differences.  The  dangerous  and  detestable  habit  of  wearing  swords 
in  daily  life  leads  too  often  to  sudden  and  deadly  arbitrations  without 
waiting  for  jury  or  judge.  Those  swords,  hanging  in  their  black  gilt 
and  silver  sheaths  from  the  wainscot-pegs  behind  the  chairs,  are  only 
too  prompt  servants  in  after-dinner  disputes  at  taverns.  There  is  a 
danger  about  this  which  is  piquant  to  high-spirited  men.  Courage 
and  cowardice  are  unmasked  at  once  in  these  disputes ;  no  wailing 
for  damages,  no  explaining  away  in  newspaper  correspondences. 
The  sword  settles  all.  The  bully  has  to  he  repressed,  the  choleric 
man's  honor  vindicated.  5Ien  now  "  draw  "  for  any  thing  or  nothing 
— to  vindicate  Miss  Bellamy's  virtue,  to  settle  a  dispute  about  the 
color  of  an  opera-dancer's  eyes.  If  an  important  card  be  missed 
from  the  green  table,  "  draw."  If  a  man  take  the  wall  of  you, 
"  draw."  If  a  rival  beau  jostle  your  sedan-chair  with  his,  "  draw." 
If  a  fellow  hiss  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre  when  you -applaud,  "draw." 
If  a  gentleman  with  too  much  wine  in  his  head  reel  against  you  in 
the  piazzas,  "  draw."     It  is  the  coward  and  'he  philosopher  who  alone 
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"  withdraw,"  and  get  sneered  at  and  despised  accordingly ;  for  public 
opinion  is  witli  the  duellist,  and  every  one  is  ready  to  fight. 

To  return  to  the  table.  Mr.  Hewett  proposes,  sensibly  enough, 
that  the  wisest  way  of  preserving  game  would  be  to  make  it  by  law  the 
property  of  the  owner  of  the  soil,  so  that  the  stealing  of  a  pheasant 
would  then  rank  Avith  the  stealing  of  a  fowl,  both  alike  having  cost 
the  landlord  trouble  and  money  in  the  rearing  and  guarding,  and  by 
no  means  to  be  ranked  as  mere  wild,  passing,  fugitive  creatures,  free 
as  moles,  rats,  and  owls,  for  all  to  shoot  and  trap.  Mr.  Hewett's  sub- 
ject is  unlucky,  for  the  conversation  soon  wanders  from  theoretical 
reforms  to  actual  facts,  and  to  the  question  of  severity  or  non-severity 
against  poachers  and  other  trespassers. 

All  had  been  jollity  and  good-humor  at  the  chairman's  end  of  the 
table  as  yet ;  but  now  voices  get  louder,  and  more  boisterous  and 
self-asserting.  The  discussion  is  whether  game  increases  more  when 
neglected,  or  when  preserved  with  severity.  Lord  Byron,  who  is  ca- 
pricious, self-willed,  and  violent  in  his  opinions,  is  heterodox  on  these 
matters.  He  asserts,  talking  over  and  across  his  adversary's  voice, 
that  the  true  and  only  way  to  have  abundant  game  is  to  take  no  care 
of  it  at  all.  Let  partridges  avoid  nets  if  they  can,  and  pheasants  evade 
the  sulphur  smoke  of  the  Nottingham  weavers;  let  hares  choose  their 
own  forms,  and  seek  their  food  where  they  find  it  best.  He  had  tried 
it  at  Xewstead,  and  it  answered ;  for  he  had  always  more  game  than  Mr. 
Chaworth  or  any  of  his  neighbors.  Mr.  Chaworth  insists,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  only  way.  to  get  plenty  of  game  is  to  repress  poachers 
and  all  unqualified  persons. 

"As  a  proof  of  this,"  he  now  says,  "Sir  Charles  Sedleyand  myself 
have  more  game  in  five  of  our  acres  than  Lord  Byron  has  in  all  his 
manors." 

Lord  Byron  reddens  at  this,  and  proposes  an  instant  bet  of  one 
hundred  guineas  that  the  case  is  otherwise. 

Mr.  Chaworth,  with  an  irritating  laugh,  calls  for  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  quick,  to  reduce  the  wager  to  writing,  as  he  wishes  to  take 
it  up.  Mr.  Sherwin  laughs,  and  declares  such  a  bet  can  never  be  de- 
cided.    Xo  bet  is  laid,  and  the  conversation  is  resumed. 

Mr.  Chaworth  presses  the  case  in  a  way  galling  to  a  man  of  Lord 
Byron's  vain  and  passionate  nature.     He  says : 

"  Were  it  not  for  my  care  and  Sir  Charles  Sedley's  being  severe, 
Lord  Byron  would  not  have  a  hare  on  his  estate." 

Lord  Byi'on,  paler  now,  and  with  a  cold  dew  on  his  upper  lip,  asked 
sneeringly : 

"  Sedley's  manors  ? — Where  are  these  manors  of  Sir  Charles  Sed- 
ley  ?  " 

Mr.  Chaworth  replies,  "  Bucknel,  Nutthall,  and  Bulwell." 

"Bulwell?" 

Mr.  Chaworth  says  that  Sir  Charles  Sedley  had  a  deputation  for  the 
lordship  of  Bulwell  town. 

Lord  Byron  replies,  that  deputations  are  liable  to  be  recalled  at  any 
time,  and  says,  angrily,  "  Bulwell  Park  is  mine." 

Mr.  Chaworth  rejoins  hotly  ;  "  Sir  Charles  Sedley  has  a  manor  in 
Nutthall,  and  one  of  his  ancestors  bought  it  out  of  my  family.  If  you 
want  any  further  information  about  Sir  Charles  Sedley's  manors,  he 
Uves  at  Mr.  Cooper's,  in  Dean  Street,  and,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  able  to 
give  you  satisfaction  ;  and  as  to  myself,  your  lordship  knows  where  to 
find  me — in  Berkeley  Row." 

Mr.  Hewett,  who  was  rather  deaf,  did  not  hear  the  conversation 
until  the  bet  roused  him,  and  has  now  relapsed  into  conversation  with 
his  right-hand  man.  Mr.  Sherwin  wakes  up  at  these  sharp  and  threat- 
ening words.  What  witch,  what  imp  of  mischief,  has  on  a  sudden 
blown  the  soft  summer  breeze  into  a  winter  hurricane  ?  The  club  is 
now  as  silent  as  if  the  lightning  of  flashing  swords  had  suddenly 
glanced  across  the  lattice.  Those  rash  and  hasty  words  of  Mr. 
Chaworth,  provoked  by  the  irritability  and  arrogance  of  Lord  Byron 
about  such  a  silly  trifle,  were  little  short  of  a  challenge.  Lord  Byron 
glances  sullenly  behind  him  at  his  sword  as  it  hangs  from  under 
his  three-cornered  hat,  but  no  more  is  said  on  the  dangerous  sub- 
ject. 

Nothing  comes  of  it.  Lord  Byron  and  J[r.  Chaworth,  it  is  true, 
do  not  talk  together  again ;  but  they  chat  to  the  people  near  them, 
and  all  is  again  joviality  and  good-humpr.  When  Mr.  Chaworth  paid 
the  club  reckoning,  as  is  his  general  practice,  Mr.  James  Fynmore,  the 
master  of  the  tavern,  observed  him  to  be  a  little  flurried  ;  for,  in  writ- 
mg,  he  made  a  small  mistake.  The  book  has  Unes  ruled  h^  checks, 
and  against  each  membe:   present  an  0  is  placed ;  but  if  absent,  five 


shillings  is  set  down.  He  places  five  shillings  against  Lord  Byron's 
name;  but  Mr.  Fynmore  observing  to  him  that  his  lordship  is  present, 
he  corrects  his  mistake.  A  few  minutes  after  eight,  Chaworth,  having 
paid  his  own  reckoning,  went  out,  and  is  followed  by  Mr.  Douston, 
who  enters  into  discourse  with  him  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Mr. 
Chaworth  asks  him  particularly  if  he  attended  to  the  conversation  be- 
tween himself  and  Lord  Byron,  and  if  he  thinks  he  (Chaworth)  had  been 
short  on  what  he  said  on  the  subject.  To  which  Mr.  Douston  an- 
swers :  "  No  ;  you  went  rather  too  far  upon  so  trifling  an  occasion  ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  Lord  Byron  or  the  company  will  think  any 
more  about  it." 

After  a  little  ordinary  discourse  they  parted ;  Mr.  Douston  returned 
to  the  company,  and  Mr.  Chaworth  turned  to  go  down-stairs.  But 
just  as  Mr.  Douston  entered  the  door  he  met  Lord  Byron  coming  out, 
and  they  passed — as  there  was  a  large  screen  covering  the  door — 
without  knowing  each  other.  In  the  mean  time,  moody  Lord  Byron, 
having  probably  watched  Mr.  Chaworth  leave  the  room  without  his 
hat,  found  that  gentleman  on  the  landing.  Mr.  Chaworth,  in  a  low, 
thick  voice,  and  with  eyes  that  did  not  meet  Byron's,  said,  mean- 
ingly : 

"  Ha^  your  lordship  any  commands  for  me  ?  " 

Lord  Byron  replied,  considering  this  a  second  challenge  :  "  I  should 
be  glad  to  speak  a  word  with  you  in  private." 

Mr.  Chaworth  said ;  "The  stairs  are  not  a  proper  place ;  and,  if 
you  please,  my  lord,  we  will  go  into  a  room." 

They  descended  to  the  first  landing,  and  there  both  called  several 
times  for  a  waiter  from  below,  to  show  them  an  empty  room.  The 
waiter  came,  and  mechanically  threw  open  the  green-baize  door  of  a 
back  room  on  the  right-hand  side  (No.  7),  a  dark,  cheerless  rooni,  with 
a  few  red  coals  smouldering  in  the  fireplace.  Placing  on  the  table  the 
rushlight  he  had  in  his  own  candlestick,  he  shut  the  outer  door,  and 
left  the  two  gentlemen  together,  with  the  true  sang-froid  of  his  pro- 
fession. Lord  Byron  entered  the  dim  room  first,  and,  as  they  stood 
together  by  the  low  fire,  asked  Mr.  Chaworth,  with  smothered 
rage ; 

"  How  am  I  to  take  those  words  you  used  above — as  an  intended 
affront  from  Sir  Charles  Sedley  or  yourself?  " 

Mr.  Chaworth  answered  proudly :  "  Your  lordship  may  take  them 
as  you  please,  either  as  an  afi'ront  or  not,  and  I  imagine  this  room  is 
as  fit  a  place  as  any  other  to  decide  the  aifair  in." 

Then,  turning  round,  Mr.  Chaworth  stepped  to  the  door,  and  slipped 
the  brass  bolt  under  the  lock.  Just  at  that  moment.  Lord  Byron, 
moving  out  from  the  table  to  a  small  open  part  of  the  room,  free  of 
furniture,  and  about  twelve  feet  long  and  six  feet  broad,  cried,  "  Draw, 
draw ! "  Looking  round,  Mr.  Chaworth  saw  his  lordship's  sword  al- 
ready half-drawn.  Knowing  the  impetuous  and  passionate  nature  of 
the  man,  he  whipped  out  his  own  sword,  and,  presenting  the  keen  point 
(he  was  a  stronger  man  and  a  more  accomplished  swordsman  than  his 
adversary),  made  the  first  thrust,  which  pierced  Lord  Byron's  waist- 
coat and  shirt,  and  glanced  over  his  .ribs ;  then  he  made  a  second 
quicker  lunge,  which  Lord  Byron  parried.  Lord  Byron  now  found  him- 
self with  his  back  to  the  table,  and  the  light  shifted  to  the  right  hand ; 
Mr.  Chaworth,  feeling  his  sword  impeded  by  his  first  thrust,  and  be- 
lieving he  had  mortally  wounded  Lord  Byron,  tried  to  close  with  him 
in  order  to  disarm  him  ;  upon  which  Lord  Byron  shortened  his  am, 
and  ran  him  through,  on  the  left  side,  in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Chaworth's 
attempts  to  turn  the  point  or  parry  it  with  his  left  hand.  Mr.  Cha- 
worth saw  the  sword  enter  his  body,  and  felt  a  pain  deep  through  his 
back.  He  then  laid  hold  of  the  gripe  of  Lord  Byron's  sword,  and, 
disarming  his  lordship,  expressed  his  hope  he  was  not  dangerously 
wounded,  at  the  same  time  pressing  his  left  hand  to  his  own  side,  and 
drawing  it  back  streaming  with  blood. 

Lord  Byron  said,  "  I  am  afraid  I  have  killed  you." 

Mr.  Chaworth  replied,  • "  I  am  wounded,"  and  unbolted  the  door, 
while  Lord  Byroii,  expressing  his  sorrow,  rang  the  bell  twice,  sharply, 
for  assistance.  As  he  supported  Mr.  Chaworth'  to  an  elbow-chair  by 
the  fire.  Lord  Byron  said  : 

"  You  may  thank  yourself  for  what  has  happened,  as  you  were  the 
aggressor.  I  suppose  you  took  me  for  a  coward ;  but  I  hope  now  you 
will  allow  that  I  have  behaved  with  as  much  courage  as  any  man  in 
the  khigdom." 

Mr.  Chaworth  replied  faintly :  "  My  lord,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  you 
have  behaved  like  a  gentleman." 

In  the  interval,  John  Edwards,  the  waiter,  who,  while  waiting  at 
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the  bar  for  a  bottle  of  claret  for  the  Xottingham  Club,  had  been  called 
by  the  two  unhappy  men  to  show  them  into  an  empty  room,  had 
brought  up  the  wine,  drawn  the  cork,  and  was  decanting  it.  On  hear- 
ing the  bell,  he  ran  down-stairs,  found  that  the  bell  had  been  answered, 
saw  his  master  wringing  his  hands,  and  heard  him  exclaim :  "  Lord 
Byron  has  wounded  Mr.  Chaworth."  He  then  ran  up  and  alarmed  the 
club,  who  instantly  hurried  down  and  found  Mr.  Chaworth  with  his 
legs  on  a  chair,  and  leaning  his  head  against  Mr  Douston. 

John  Gothrop,  the  waiter  who  first  answered  the  bell,  found,  to  his 
horror,  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Chaworth  standing  with  their  backs  to  the 
fire.  Lord  Byron's  left  arm  round  Mr.  Chaworth's  waist,  and  his  sword 
in  his  right  hand,  the  point  turned  to  the  ground  ;  Mr.  Chaworth  with 
his  right  arm  on  Lord  Byron's  shoulder,  and  his  sword  raised  in  his 
left  hand.  Lord  Byron  called  to  hira  to  take  his  sword,  and  call  up 
his  master. 

When  Fynmore  came  up,  Mr.  Chaworth  said :  "  Here,  James,  take 
my  sword ;  I  have  disarmed  hiip."  Fynmore  then  said  to  Lord  Byron, 
taking  hold  of  his  sword,  "  Pray,  my  lord,  give  me  your  sword."  Lord 
Byron  surrendered  it  a  little  reluctantly ;  Fynmore  took  the  two  swords 
down-stairs,  laid  them  upon  a  table,  and  sent  at  once  for  Mr.  Cassar 
Hawkins,  a  celebrated  surgeon  of  the  day.  When  he  came,  a  little 
after  eight  o'clock,  he  found  Mr.  Chaworth  sitting  with  his  waistcoat 
partly  unbuttoned,  his  shirt  bloody,  and  his  right  hand  pressing  his 
■wound.  The  sword  had  gone  clean  through  the  body,  and  out  at  the 
back.  Mr.  Chaworth  said,  "  I  believe  I  have  received  a  mortal  wound ; 
for  I  feel  a  peculiar  kind  of  faintness,  or  sinking,  and  have  a  sensation 
of  stretching  and  swelling  in  my  belly  that  makes  me  think  I  bleed  in- 
ternally." 

The  company  then  left  Mr.  Chaworth  with  his  own  servant  and  Mr. 
Hawkins  ;  and  Lord  Byron  retired  to  a  room  down-stairs.  Mr.  Cha- 
worth thinking  that  he  should  not  live  five  minutes,  and  wishing  earnest- 
ly to  see  Jlr.  Levinz,  his  uncle,  Mr.  Hewett  took  Mr.  AVilloughby  in  his 
coach  to  fetch  Mr.  Levinz  fram  Kensington  Gore,  where  his  residence 
was ;  but  Mr.  Levinz  was  dining  with  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  Mr.  Cha- 
worth was  at  first  unwilling  to  be  moved  until  he  had  seen  Mr.  Levinz, 
thinking  that  the  jolting  would  increase  the  internal  bleeding,  and  ac- 
celerate his  death.  Subsequently,  however,  feeling  stronger,  he  was 
removed  to  his  own  house  in  Berkeley  Row,  at  about  ten  o'clock  that 
night. 

Before  being  removed,  he  said  he  forgave  Lord  Byron,  and  hoped 
the  world  would  forgive  him,  too ;  and  he  said  earnestly,  two  or  three 
times,  that,  pained  and  distressed  as  he  then  was,  he  would  rather  be 
in  his  present  situation  than  live  under  the  misfortune  of  having  killed 
another  person.  He  declared  there  had  been  nothing  between  him  and 
Lord  Byron  that  might  not  have  been  easily  made  up.  He  then  asked, 
with  generous  anxiety,  about  the  mortal  wound  which  he  believed  he 
had  inflicted  on  his  adversary. 

Mr.  Robert  Adair,  a  surgeon,  and  Dr.  Addington,  Mr.  Chaworth's 
own  physician,  also  attended  the  dying  man,  but  failed  to  afford  him 
any  relief  When  Mr.  Levinz  came  into  the  bedchamber,  Mr.  Cha- 
worth pressed  his  hand  and  desired  him  to  send  for. a  lawyer  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  he  wanted  to  make  a  new  will,  and  believed  he  should 
be  dead  before  moruing.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Levinz,  almost  broken-hearted, 
going  out  into  the  anteroom,  told  Mr.  Csesar  Hawkins,  Mr.  Adair,  Mr. 
Hewett,  and  Mr.  Willoughby,  that  he  was  totally  deprived  of  recollec- 
tion, and  could  not  remember  any  lawyer  near.  Mr.  Hawkins  men- 
tioned Jlr.  Partington,  a  man  of  character,  and  he  was  sent  for. 
.While  Mr.  Partington  was  preparing  the  will  in  the  anteroom,  the 
other  gentlemen  having  gone  down-stairs,  Mr.  Levinz  again  went  to 
the  bedside  to  hear  how  the  unfortunate  affair  had  happened.  After 
the  will  was  executed  and  the  friends  had  returned  to  the  bedroom, 
Mr.  Levinz,  in  great  distress,  said  to  the  dying  man : 

"  Dear  Bill,  for  God's  sake  how  was  this  ?  Was  it  fair  ?  "  Mr. 
Chaworth's  head  wjs  at  the  moment  turned  from  Mr.  Levinz ;  but  on 
that  question  he  turned,  said  something  indistinctly,  and  seemed  to 
shrink  his  head  in  the  pillow.  He  aftcrwai-d  repeated  the  story,  and 
exclaimed  twice: 

"  Good  God,  that  I  could  be  such  a  fool  as  to  fight  in  the 
dark ! "  Meaning  that  he  regretted  having  sacrificed  his  superiority 
as  a  swordsman. 

In  a  light  and  open  rotim  he  would  probably  have  disarmed 
his  antagonist  at  once.  He  said  he  did  not  believe  Lord  Byron 
intended  figliting  when  they  entered  the  room  together,  till  he  thought 
he  had  him  at  tin  advantage.     "  He  died  as  a  man  of  honor ;  but  he 


thought  Lord  Byron  had  done  himself  no  good  by  it."  Several  times 
in  the  night,  on  being  pressed  to  relate  how  the  affair  began  above-^ 
stairs,  Mr.  Chaworth  always  answered  : 

"  It  is  a  long  story,  and  it  is  troublesome  to  me  to  talk.  They  will 
tell  you — Mr.  Douston  will  tell  you." 

For  about  an  hour  after  the  will  was  signed,  and  the  statement  was 
taken  down  by  Mr.  Partington,  Mr.  Chaworth  appeared  amazingly  com- 
posed ;  but  about  four  he  fell  into  "  vast  tortures."  He  was  never 
again  free  from  pain,  although  warm  fomentations  relieved  him  some- 
what. After  giving  directions  for  his  funeral,  he  died  about  nine  in 
the  morning. 

On  Mr,  Ca>sar  Hawkins  examining  the  body,  he  found  that  Lord 
Byron's  sword  had  entered  one  inch  to  the  left  of  the  navel  and  passed 
obliquely,  coming  out  six  inches  higher  in  the  back.  It  had  pierced 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  diaphragm,  and  blood  had  lodged  in  the 
cavity  of  the  left  lung. 

Some  time  after  this  unhappy  affair — the  coroner  having  found  him 
guilty  of  murder — Lord  Byron  surrendered  himself  to  be  tried  by  his 
peers,  and  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  On  the  16th  of  -ipril,  about  half 
an  hour  after  nine  in  the  morning,  his  lordship,  escorted  by  portions 
of  the  Horse  and  Foot  Guards,  and  attended  by  the  lieutenant-govern- 
or, constable  of  the  Tower,  and  another  gentleman,  was  brought  in  a 
coach  by  the  Xew  Road,  Southwark,  to  a  court  erected  in  Westminster 
Hall.  The  peers  stood  uncovered  while  the  king's  commission  was 
read,  appointing  the  Earl  of  Xorthington  the  temporary  lord  high- 
steward.  The  Garter  and  the  gentleman-usher  of  the  black  rod,  with 
three  reverences,  presented  the  white  staff  to  the  Earl  of  Xorthington, 
who  then  took  his  seat,  with  bows  to  the  throne,  in  an  arm-chair  placed 
on  the  uppermost  step  but  onS  of  the  throne.  The  sergeant-at-arms 
then  made  the  nsiuil  proclamation  in  old  Norman  French :  "  Oyez  1 
oyez !  oyez !  " 

Lord  Byron  was  then  brought  to  the  bar  by  the  deputy-governor 
of  the  Tower.  The  gentleman-jailer  carried  the  axe  before  him, 
and  stood  during  the  trial  on  the  prisoner's  left  hand,  with  the  axe's 
edge  turned  from  him.  The  prisoner  made  three  reverences  when  he 
came  to  the  bar,  and  knelt.  On  leave  being  given  him  to  rise,  he  rose, 
and  bowed,  first  to  the  lord  high-steward,  and  then  to  the  lords ;  these 
compUments  were  graciously  returned. 

The  clerk  of  the  crown  cried,  "  How  say  you,  William,  Lord  Byron 
— are  you  guilty  of  the  felony  and  murder  whereof  you  stand  indicted, 
or  not  guilty  ?  " 

Lord  Byron  replied,  "  Not  guilty,  my  lords." 

The  clerk  said,  "  Cul-prit,"  which  means,  "  Qn.'U pumii"  (May  it 
appear  so). 

The  trial  being  resumed,  the  solicitor-general,  in  his  speech,  held 
that  it  was  murder  if  after  a  quarrel  the  aggressor  has  had  time  to 
cool  and  deliberate,  and  acts  from  malice  and  premeditation.  In  that 
ease,  whatever  motive  actuated  him,  whether  some  secret  grudge  or  an 
imaginary  necessity  of  vindicating  his  honor,  of  satisfying  the  world 
of  his  courage,  or  any  other  latent  cause,  he  is  no  object  for  the 
benignity  of  the  law.  After  this,  Lord  Byron,  who  declined  examining 
any  witnesses  on  his  own  behalf,  told  their  lordships  that  what  he  had 
to  oft'er  in  his  own  vindication  he  had  committed  to  writing,  and  now 
begged  that  it  might  be  read  by  the  clerk,  as  he  found  his  own  voice, 
considering  his  present  situation,  would  not  be  heard.  His  speech  was 
accordingly  read  by  the  clerk  in  a  very  audible  and  distinct  manner, 
and  contained  an  exact  detail  of  all  the  particulars  relating  to  the 
melancholy  affair  between  him  and  Mr.  Chaworth.  He  said  he  de- 
clined entering  into  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Chaworth's  behavior, 
further  than  was  necessary  for  his  own  defence,  and  ex[iresscd  his  deep 
and  unfeigned  sorrow  at  the  event. 

He  added  :  "  Our  fighting  could  not  be  very  regular,  circumstanced 
as  it  was ;  but,  notwithstanding  some  considerations,  my  own  mind 
does  not  charge  me  with  the  least  unfairness.  In  such  a  case,  your 
lordships  will  no  doubt  have  some  consideration  for  human  weakness 
and  passion,  always  influenced  and  inflamed  in  some  degree  by  the  cus- 
toms of  the  world.  And,  though  I  am  persuaded  no  compassion  can 
obstruct  your  impartial  justice,  yet  I  trust  that  you  will  incline  to  miti- 
gate the  rigor  of  it,  and  administer  it  according  to  law,  in  mercy.  I 
am  told,  my  lords,  that  it  has  been  held  by  the  greatest  authorities  in 
the  land  that,  if  contumelious  words,  and  still  more,  I  presume,  if  con- 
temptuous words  of  challenge,  have  been  given  by  one  man  to  another^ 
and,  before  they  are  cooled,  either  bids  the  other  draw  his  sword,  and 
death  ensues  after  mutual  passes,  the  fact  of  that  case  will  not  amount 
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to  murder."  Begging  their  lordships  to  acquit  him  of  all  malice,  and 
to  consider  him  an  unhappy,  innocent,  but  unfortunate  man,  the  pris- 
oner concluded  in  these  words  : 

"  My  lords,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer.  I  am  in  your  lordships' 
judgment,  and  shall  expect  your  sentence,  whether  for  life  or  death, 
with  all  the  submission  that  is  due  to  the  noblest  and  most  equitable 
court  of  judicature  in  the  world." 

The  prisoner  being  then  removed,  after  an  adjournment  to  the 
House,  the  peers,  one  by  one,  beginning  with  Lord  George  Vernon,  the 
youngest,  gave  their  verdict  to  the  lord  high-steward,  who  stood  un- 
•covered,  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  York  speaking  last.  One  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  voted  Lord  Byron  guilty  of  manslaughter,  four  de- 
clared him  not  guilty  generally,  and  as,  by  an  old  statute  of  Edward 
VL,  peers  are,  in  all  cases  where  clergy  is  allowed,  to  be  dismissed 
•without  burning  in  the  hand,  loss  of  inheritance,  or  corruption  of 
blood,  his  lordship  was  immediately  dismissed  on  paying  his  fees. 

The  counsel  for  his  lordship  were  the  Hon.  Mr.  Charles  Yorke  and 
Alexander  Wedderburn,  Esq. ;  the  attorney,  Mr.  Potts.  Against  his 
lordship  were  the  attorney-general,  the  solicitor-general,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Glyn,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Cornwall,  and,  as  attorney,  Mr.  Joynes. 

After  this  glorious  but  stultifying  assertion  of  aristocratic  privileges 
and  the  right  of  manslaughter,  t]je  lord  high-steward  rose,  uncovered, 
•and  the  gentleman-usher  of  the  black  rod,  kneeling,  presented  him  with 
the  white  staff  of  office,  which  he  broke  in  two,  and  then  dissolved  the 
commission.  Advancing  to  the  woolpack,  he  said :  "  Is  it  your  lord- 
ships' pleasure  to  adjourn  to  the  chamber  of  Parliament  ?  " 

The  lords  replied,  "  Ay,  ay ; "  and  the  House  was  then  ad- 
journed. 

That  same  evening,  when  Mr.  Chaworth's  lacerated  and  pierced 
body  was  lying  on  the  plumed  bed  behind  the  grand  damask  curtains, 
far  away  out  in  the  quiet  moonlight,  in  the  Xewstead  pastures  and  in 
the  lonely  Anuesley  meadows,  the  large-eyed  hares  were  gambolling, 
unconscious  of  the  mischief  they  had  caused,  and  the  partridges  (birds 
that  ought  to  be  crimson-feathered,  considering  the  brave  men's  blood 
they  have  so  long  been  the  means  of  shedding)  were  calling  each  other 
plaintively  from  the  stubbles,  careless  of  their  lord's  sorrows  and  their 
master's  death. 

But  was  Lord  Byron  really  guilty  in  the  matter  of  this  duel  ?  We 
think  the  fight  was  by  no  means  a  premeditated  one.  There  had  been 
^ome  old  differences  between  the  two  men  about  private  matters.  At 
the  club  dinner,  if  Lord  Byron's  manner  was  taunting,  Mr.  Chaworth's 
was  distinctly  threatening.  The  final  words  of  the  latter  amounted  to 
a  public  challenge,  for  he  considered  Lord  Byron  had  given  him  the  lie 
about  Sir  Charles  Scdley's  manors.  Wlien  he  grew  cold.  Lord  Byron 
grew  hot.  He  evidently  regretted  what  he  bad  said  ;  but,  seeing  Lord 
Byron  follow  him,  he  probably  thought  that  he  came  to  settle  the  dif- 
ference. Lord  Byron,  seeing  him  waiting  there,  perhaps  thought  he 
•was  waiting  for  him,  and  Chaworth  proposed  retiring  to  an  empty 
room.  There  Lord  Bjtou  certainly  drew  his  sword  rather  abruptly ; 
but  his  sullen  vindictiveness  brooked  no  delay.  It  was  never  supposed 
that  he  planned  an  assassin's  treacherous  thrust.  Mr.  Chaworth  lunged 
first,  and  thought  he  had  killed  his  man,  asking  was  he  wounded.  The 
question  is,  Did  Lord  Byron  unfairly  take  advantage  of  the  moment's 
lull,  during  Mr.  Chaworth's  inquiry,  to  kill  his  adversary  ?  The  dying 
jnan  did  not  accuse  him  of  this,  but  rather  of  his  having  in  the  first 
place  revengefully  urged  him  (for  a  few  hasty  words)  to  the  fatal  duel. 
Mr.  Chaworth's  chief  regret  seems  to  have  been  in  fighting  by  the  light 
of  a  farthing  candle,  and  thus  sacrificing  his  skill  in  fencing. 

Lord  Byron,  it  is  certain,  left  Westminster  Hall  with  the  brand  of 
Cain  upon  his  forehead.  A  mysterious  and  indelible  stain  was  on  his 
escutcheon.  The  "  macaronies  "  and  the  world  of  fashion  somehow 
.shunned  him ;  a  whisper  of  suspicion  followed  him  wherever  he  went 
— a  suspicion,  that  could  not  be  resolved  into  words,  of  foul  play  and 
unfair  advantage.  The  peers  had  acquitted  him ;  the  world  regarded 
him  as  condemned,  and  tacitly  treated  him  as  a  criminal.  He  retired 
into  Nottinghamshire,  and  sank  into  a  sullen,  gloomy,  morose  man. 
His  passions  grew  more  inveterate ;  he  changed  into  a  half-crazed,  re- 
Tengeful,  brooding  misanthrope — a  wicked  Timon  of  Athens.  No 
stories  about  "  the  wicked  lord  "  were  thought  too  wild  and  monstrous. 
He  always  went  armed,  as  if  dreading  secret  enemies.  On  one  occa- 
sion, he  is  said  in  a  rage  to  have  thrown  his  wife  into  the  lake  in  front 
of  the  abbey,  from  which  she  was  rescued  by  the  gardener,  who  then 
thrashed  her  savage  husband.  Another  time,  he  is  said  to  have  shot 
his  coachman  for  disobeying  orders,  and  then  to  have  thrown  the  bleed- 


ing body  into  the  coach  where  Lady  Byron  was  seated,  and  driven  her 
home  himself.  Once,  when  his  neighbor.  Admiral  Sir  Borlase  Warren, 
one  of  his  old  naval  friends,  came  to  dine  with  him,  pistols  were  said 
to  have  been  placed  on  the  table  beside  the  knives  and  forks,  as  parts 
of  the  regular  table-furniture,  and  likely  to  be  needed.  These  stories 
are,  of  course,  mere  country-people's  exaggerations  of  petty  acts  of 
passion ;  but  they  show  how  much  the  proud,  wicked  lord  was  dreaded 
and  hated  by  the  villagers  round  the  forest.  This,  at  least,  is  certain 
— that  the  wayward,  unhappy  man  separated  from  his  wife,  drove 
away  nearly  all  his  friends,  and  created  a  mournful  solitude  around 
himself. 

Enraged  at  the  marriage  of  his  son  and  heir,  who  died  young,  the 
recluse  let  the  abbey  fall  into  ruin,  cut  down  all  the  family  oaks  to 
pay  his  debts,  and  sold  the  valuable  mineral  property  in  Rochdale. 
He  had  been,  in  youth,  a  lieutenant  under  Admiral  Bolehen.  His 
only  amusement,  in  age,  consisted  in  sham  fights  on  the  lake,  between 
two  "  baby  forts  "  he  had  built  on  the  shore,  and  a  little  vessel  he  had 
brought  on  wheels  from  some  port  on  the  eastern  coast.  Heedless  of 
what  might  happen  after  his  deiith,  and  unable  to  cut  off  the  entail, 
he  never  mentioned  his  grand-nephew,  the  future  poet,  but  as  "  the 
little  boy  who  lived  at  Aberdeen." 

At  war  with  the  human  race,  the  wicked  lord,  in  "  austere  and  sav- 
age seclusion,"  took  refuge  in  the  love  of  animals.  He  tamed  an  im- 
mense number  of  crickets,  which  he  allowed  to  crawl  over  him,  smd 
corrected,  when  too  familiar,  with  a  wisp  of  straw.  When  their  patron 
and  protector  died,  there  is  a  tradition,  according  to  Washington  Ir- 
ving, that  they  packed  up,  bag  and  baggage,  and  left  the  abbey  to- 
gether for  "  fres'n  woods  and  pastures  new,"  flocking  across  the  courts, 
corridors,  and  cloisters,  in  all  directions. 

When  the  old  lord  died,  in  his  miserable,  self-made  solitude,  in 
179S,  Newstead  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  poet,  then  eleven 
years  of  age,  living,  with  his  mother,  in  humble  lodgings  in  Aberdeen. 
His  father  was  the  profligate  and  abandoned  son  of  that  brave  old 
sailor,  the  brother  of  the  duellist,  "  Foul-Weather  Jack,"  whose  voy- 
ages and  adventures  are  well  known.  The  bad  son,  discarded  by  his 
father,  seduced  the  Marchioness  of  Carmarthen,  was  divorced  from 
her,  and  broke  her  heart.  He  afterward  married  the  poet's  mother. 
Miss  Gordon,  whose  fortune  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  he  squandered 
in  two  years,  and  then  deserted  her. 

It  was  while  home  at  Newstead,  for  the  Harrow  vacation,  that  the 
boy-poet,  then  only  fifteen,  fell  in  love  with  Mary  Chaworth,  a  beautiful 
girl  of  seventeen.  Their  trysting-place  was  a  gate  that  joined  the 
Newstead  grounds  to  those  of  Annesley  Hall.  Mary's  mother  encour- 
aged his  visits ;  for  the  feud  had  ceased,  the  fatal  bloodshed  had  been 
forgotten,  and  the  marriage  would  have  joined  two  noble  estates. 
Soon  after  Byron  returned  to  school,  the  girl  (at  an  impressible  age) 
fell  in  love  with  Mr.  Musters,  a  young,  stalwart  fox-hunter,  whom  she 
first  saw,  from  the  roof  of  the  hall,  dashing  through  the  park  at  the 
head  of  all  the  riders,  and  she  was  engaged  to  him  when  Byron  re- 
turned home.  Byron  and  she  parted,  as  it  is  told  in  "  The  Dream," 
on  a  hill  near  Annesley,  the  last  of  a  promontory  of  upland  that  ad- 
vances into  the  valley  of  Newstead,  and  close  to  a  ring  of  trees  that  was 
long  a  landmark  to  Nottinghamshire;  then,  taking  a  long,  last  look  at 
Annesley,  Byron  spurred  his  horse  homeward  like  a  madman.  That 
ring  of  trees  Musters  afterward  cut  down,  in  a  jealous  pet  with  his  (as 
it  was  reported)  ill-used  wife. 

Poor  Mary  Chaworth !  her  marriage  was  far  from  happy.  Her 
rough,  hard-riding  husband,  the  first  gentleman  huntsman  of  his  day 
(famous  for  his  tremendous  fight  with  Asheton  Smith,  when  at  Eton), 
was  (Irving  says)  harsh  and  neglectful.  He  seldom  came  to  Annes- 
ley, disliking  the  poetical  immortality  that  Byron  had  conferred  on  his 
wife,  and  lived  at  a  house  near  Nottingham.  This  was  set  on  fire 
during  a  Luddite  riot ;  Mrs.  Musters,  a  delicate  woman,  escaping  into 
the  shrubljery  on  that  cold,  wet  night,  half  naked.  Her  fragile  consti- 
tution never  recovered  this  shock,  and  her  mind  ultimately  gave 
way. 

The  bitterness  of  that  early  disappointment  Byron  never  forgot. 
Long  after  his  unhappy  marriage,  he  wrote : 

"  My  M.  A.  C. :  Alas  !  why  do  I  say  my?  Our  union  would  have 
healed  feuds  in  which  blood  had  been  shed  by  our  fathers  ;  i  would 
have  joined  lands  broad  and  rich;  it  would  have  joined  at  least  ona 
heart,  and  two  persons  not  ill  matched  in  years  ;  and — and — and — 
what  has  been  the  result !  " 
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A  NARROW   ESCAPE. 


the  winter  of  1862, 
I  resided  for  a  few 
inonlhs  in  Amoy, 
one  of  the  five 
ports  originally 
opened  to  foreign 
trade  in  China,  and 
there  the  event  oc- 
rurrod  of  which  I 
am  abont  to  write. 
1  mnst  say  a  few 
words  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  town, 
or  my  story  will 
not  be  clearly  un- 
derstood. Amoy  is 
sitnated  on  an  isl- 
and of  the  same 
name,  about  four 
miles  from  the 
open  sea.  The 
river  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the 
main-land  is  very 
wide,  and  the  tide 
runs  with  great  ra- 
])idity,  having  or- 
dinarily a  rise  of 
over  twenty  feet. 

At  the  month  of  tiio  li.irl)or,  wilh  the  channel  on  both  sides,  stand 
the  chaucluits,  very  large  and  dangerous  coral-reefs,  avoided  carefully 
by  all  seafiiring  men,  and  particularly  by  the  Chinese  fishermen,  who 
dread  the  effect  of  the  sharp  coral  spurs  upon  their  not  very  strong 
boats.  These  reefs  are  somewhat  uncovered  at  low  water,  but  at  high 
tide  are  completely  out  of  sight. 

One'  afternoon  hi  December,  my  husband,  who  was  the  captain  of 
an  American  vessel  then  in  the  port,  and  a  friend  of  ours,  an  English 
naval  officer,  proposed  that  we  should  take  a  sail  down  the  harbor  in 
our  yacht,  a  little  pleasure-boat  of  some  thirty  or  forty  tons'  bur- 
den. 

The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  usual  gentle  northeast  breeze  was 
blowing,  which  prevails  during  the  winter  months  in  China,  but  still 
I  could  not  divest  my  mind  of  a  certain  feeling  of  apprehension.  I 
never  did  like  small  boats,  they  are  so  likely  to  be  upset,  particu- 
larly when  commanded,  as  was  the  case  at  this  time,  by  seafaring  men 
so  used  to  handling  large  craft  that  they  do  not  realize  the  caution 
necessary  in  sailing  a  little  boat. 

My  husband  overruled  my  objections,  and  insisted  that  nothing 
could  happen  to  us.  I  therefore  consented  to  go  myself,  but  stood 
out  with  regard  to  my  children,  and  utterly  refused  to  take  them. 

It  was  about  half-past  two  when  we  left  the  wharf,  and  dropped 
out  into  the  stream.  The  wind  was  very  nearly  fair,  and  we  had  a 
splendid  run  down  the  harbor,  with  the  wide,  beautiful,  open  sea  be- 
fore us. 

Every  thing  was  so  charming,  the  air  so  clear  and  bracing,  that  I 
forgot  all  my  fears,  and  enjoyed  the  passing  moment  to  the  utmost ; 
so  that  it  was  I  who  asked  for  an  extension  of  our  voyage,  when  we 
ought  to  have  turned  our  faces  homeward. 

At  last,  the  captain  of  our  little  craft  decided  that  we  must  turn 
back.  As  I  mentioned  before,  we  had  been  running  with  the  wind  but 
the  moment  we  went  about,  we  became  conscious  of  such  a  great  in- 
crease in  its  force  that,  as  we  began  to  beat  up  the  stream  against  it,  it 
seemed  almost  a  gale. 

No  one  who  has  not  seen  the  sudden  gathering  of  squalls  in  the 
China  Sea,  can  form  any  idea  of  how  almost  instantaneously  the  sky 
will  fill  with  clouds  and  the  wind  increase  to  a  hurricane. 

We  were  to  experience  it !  As  we  turned  on  the  starboard  tack, 
we  noticed  the  gathering  of  the  clouds,  and  heard  the  angry  scream  of 
the  wind,  the  premonition  of  the  coming  tempest.  Before  we  could 
take  in  any  sail,  the  squall  struck  us  ! 


There  was  an  instant  of  horrible  contusion,  in  which  I  heard  the 
slapping  of  the  sails,  the  snapping  of  cordage,  the  hiss  and  bubble  of 
the  foaming  sea,  and  then  followed  a  jerk  that  threw  me  completely 
over — sudden  darkness,  and  a  plunge  into  theiee-eold  water.  Our  boat 
had  been  overturned. 

With  the  natural  instinct  of  self-preservation,  aided  by  some  slight 
knowledge  of  swimming,  I  beat  the  water  with  my  hands,  and  man- 
aged to  sustain  myself  for  an  instant  (which  seemed  an  hour),  until  my 
husband  and  his  friend,  both  expert  swimmers  were  beside  me  and 
held  me  up.  Fortunately,  none  of  us  had  received  any  injury  from 
broken  spars  or  blows  of  any  kind.  But,  though  we  were  not  immediate- 
ly drowned,  what  were  we  to  do  ?  The  water  was  very  cold,  our  pretty 
little  boat  was  bottom  up,  and  drifting  inland  with  the  tide,  which  had 
just  turned ;  the  city  lay  a  long  distance  off,  and  the  night  was  closing 
fast  about  us. 

We  looked  around  and  discovered,  in  the  gathering  darkness,  that 
we  were  near  the  dreaded  reefs  of  the  ehuuclmls,  and  that  some  of  the 
rocks  were  still  above  water.  This  was  our  only  hope,  \ever  before 
had  the  cliauchats  been  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  friends,  1  imagine. 
My  husband  swam  with  me,  and,  before  many  minutes,  we  were  all 
standing  on  a  small  flat  space  on  the  reef,  about  two  or  three  feet 
square.  « 

We  felt  reprieved.  Here  at  least  we  were  out  of  the  water,  and, 
though  I  was  wet  and  very  cold,  I  thought  some  belated  fishing-boat 
would  be  likely  to  come  and  take  us  off.  1  thought  of  my  little  ones 
at  home,  and  hoped  that  I  should  see  them  again — a  hope  which,  a  few 
minutes  before,  when  struggling  in  the  water,  I  had  utterly  aban- 
doned. 

But  suddenly  we  became  aware  that  our  position  was  any  thing 
but  one  of  safety.  The  tide  was  coming  in !  In  a  few  minutes  the 
place  where  w?  stood  would  be  covered.  The  angry  waves  lapped 
about  the  reef,  like  monsters  hungry  for  their  prey. 

The  water  rose  steadily,  until  it  reached  my  knees.  I  found  that 
I  was  growing  numb.  The  cold  was  so  painful  that  I  could  no  longer 
endure  it,  and  begged  my  husband  to  leave  me  to  die,  and  to  make  an 
attempt  to  swim  across  the  channel,  to  some  small  native  huts  on  the 
other  side,  where  he  could  get  some  kind  of  a  boat  to  take  him  back 
to  Amoy.  I  urged  him  to  do  this  for  the  sake  of  our  children,  who 
might  else  be  left  fatherless  and  motherless  in  a  strange  land. 

He  would  not  listen  to  me.  He  and  our  friend  rubbed  my  hands, 
and  pressed  me  close  to  them  to  keep  what  warmth  they  could  in  my 
benumbed  body.  All  this  time,  which  was  m  reality  so  short,  and 
yet  which  has  taken  so  long  to  tell,  the  water  was  rising,  rising, 
rising. 

We  at  length  saw  a  boat  to  windward  of  us,  but  the  howling  of  the 
storm,  and  the  washing  of  the  blinding  spray,  were  the  only  answer  we 
received  to  our  repeated  shouts  for  help. 

The  bitterness  of  death  seemed  past.  I  felt  as  if  the  worst  were 
over.  I  wondered,  in  a  dull,  apathetic  way,  if  my  sisters  and  friends 
in  my  far-away  'American  home  would  ever  know  of  my  end.  I 
thought  whether  our  bodies  would  be  washed  on  to  the  beach  for  curi- 
ous Chinese  eyes  to  peer  at,  and  greedy  Chinese  hands  to  rifle.  I 
thought  of  my  dear  little  ones  in  Amoy,  and  with  the  thought  came 
the  feeling  that  God,  in  His  infinite  goodness  and  mercy,  could  not 
mean  to  take  their  protectors  from  them  so  far  from  home  and 
friends. 

For  some  time  we  were  all  silent,  and  then  a  sudden  change  in  my 
husband's  position,  as  he  held  me  tightly  clasped  in  his  arms,  roused 
me. 

"There's  a  boat!  To  leeward  of  us  !  Shout,  all  together,  and  we 
may  be  heard  ! " 

Inspired  by  a  sudden  hope,  we  gave  a  loud,  simultaneous  call ;  but 
the  boatman  to  whom  it  was  directed  apparently  did  not  hear  it,  for 
we  could  not  see  that  he  moved. 

Another  painful  interval  of  silence  ensued,  with  the  water  steadily 
rising,  when,  in  a  sudden  lull  in  the  storm,  we  heard  the  sound  of  oars  ! 
Not  the  dull  sound  of  the  Chinese  paddle,  but  the  good,  strong,  united 
dash  of  British  oars.  The  boat  of  an  English  man-of-war,  which  had 
been  out  to  reconnoitre  for  pirates,  was  returning.  This  time  our  cry 
for  help  was  heard,  and,  just  as  the  water  had  reached  my  waist,  strong, 
manly  hands  drew  me,  exhausted  and  fainting,  into  the  boat. 

Of  our  return  to  our  home  I  know  but  little.  Insensibility  followed 
on  such  a  terrible  strain  on  my  nerves.  But,  thanks  to  a  gracious 
Providence,  that  night  I  held  my  children  to  my  heart  again  ! 


// 
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LETTERS  FROM    A  COUNTRYWOMAN. 
III. 

HARRIET  and  I  went  to  that  meeting  of  the  Equal  Rights  Asso- 
ciation, the  other  night,  and,  as  she  promised  me,  we  had  some 
very  good  addresses.  It  loolis  likely  enough  that  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  vote  some  day,  and,  if  it  happens  that  we  are  called  upon  to  do  so, 
I  hope  that  women  will  take  w.arning  by  the  fate  of.some  of  our  large 
cities,  and  make  a  thorough  business,  and  attend  ward  meetings,  if 
they  are  held  in  horrible  places — that  is,  if  decent  men  insist  on  hold- 
ing them  there — and  of  looking  ahead  at  the  probable  results  of  meas- 
ures they  are  asked  to  support,  and  be  beyond  bribing.  If  the  nine- 
teenth century  brings  us  to  this  pass  of  duty,  I  hope  we  may  not  get 
round  it  in  any  such  way  that  we  shall  fail  of  doing  all  that  we  might 
if  we  went  over  it. 

It  does  look  as  if  the  "right"  to  vote  would  continue  to  get  itself 
talked  about  till  the  result  was  obtained.  Still,  hasn't  every  thing 
been  said  on  the  subject  now  that  can  be  said  ?  I  think  it  very  likely 
that  the  speakers  would  oivn,  if  questioned  by  a.  friend,  that  they  were 
bothered  to  death,  looking  for  new  arguments.  But,  then,  every  thing 
is  over  and  over — we  keep  on  growing,  to  be  a  man — and  we  keep  on 
eating,  to  live.  I  didn't  know  that  Lucy  Stone  was  repeating  herself, 
but  Harriet  said  that  she  had  now  gone  so  far  that  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  keep  on  telling  the  same  facts  over  and  over.  Harriet 
said,  "  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  and  how  could  it?  It  will  not  harm 
folks,  I  think,  if  she  does  say  the  same  thing  again  and  again.  Lucy 
is  the  mountain-flower  edelweiss.  She  is  as  simple  as  a  violet,  and  as 
sweet  as  honey." 

This  repeating  business,  which  must  sometimes  distract  a  reformer, 
has  another  aspect,  which  Harriet  suggested  to  me.  She  said  that 
Matthew  Arnold  had  written  a  poem  about  Heine,  whose  grave  he  had 
visited,  in  which  the  idea  was  thrown  out  that  perhaps  the  terrible 
German,  and  all  the  rest  of  us,  were  mere  exhibitions  of  a  single  phase 
or  mood  of  the  All-Creating  Spirit.  I  hadn't  supposed  before  that 
there  could  be  so  intimate  a  resemblance  between  Heine  and  any  thing 
in  Him,  but  the  notion  is  not  a  bad  one ;  and,  if  Lucy  Stone  is  a  mood, 
and  is  equipped  for  one  purpose,  and  achieves  it  to'  perfection,  in  her 
way,  why,  how  can  anybody  expect,  or  have  the  face  to  ask  her 
for,  any  thing  different  ?  Mr.  Beecher  spoke  that  night  also.  The 
people  would  have  him  after  the  ladies  had  made  their  speeches. 

"  I  understand  now  why  Matthew  Arnold  called  him  '  an  inspired 
barbarian,' "  said  Harriet,  while  we  were  walking  home.  I  did  not 
answer,  for  I  supposed  that  she  would  go  on  and  explain  that  remark ; 
but  she  did  not,  so  we  let  it  drop  just  there. 

"  What  use  was  there  of  his  complimenting  the  speakers  that  way  ?  " 
she  asked,  after  a  few  minutes.  "  It  was  just  like  a  school  exhibition, 
when  a  trustee  applauds  the  pupils.  I  thought,  till  that  moment,  tliat 
we  had  been  listening  to  live  women,  expressing  independent  opin- 
ions." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Harriet  was  a  little  too  severe,  and  I  couldn't 
help  saying,  "  It  was,  perhaps,  because  the  audience  was  so  young." 

"  There  were  gray-heads  enough  there,"  said  she. 

"  But  he  must  have  seen  something  that  showed  him  they  were 
young  in  the  business  of  playing  audience  to  such  speakers.  He  knew 
that  the  women  had  spoken  to  edification,  as  he  said,  and  that  the 
audience  felt  it,  but  that,  ten  to  one,  they  wouldn't  know  that  they 
felt  it,  unless  he  made  them  conscious  of  the  fact." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  she. 

I  wanted  to  hear  something  more  about  moods,  so  I  asked  her  if 
she  supposed  that  Mr.  Arnold  meant  that  everybody  expressed  or  rep- 
resented a  mood,  or  only  the  folks  who  were  somehow  endowed.  "  If 
you  think  of  it,"  I  said,  "how  many  people  there  are  who  don't  seem 
to  be  any  thing  in  particular — they  haven't  any  character  or  any 
any  thing! " 

"  I  don't  know  whether  there  are  any  such  persons  as  you  speak 
of,"  said  she. 

"  You  ought  to  know,  if  anybody,"  said  I,  "  with  a  hundred  girls 
in  your  room  every  day."- 

"  Don't  you  know,  Mary  Anne,"  said  she,  "  it  isn't  very  wise  to  sink 
a  shaft  below  the  probable  depth  of  the  coal-vein  ?  There  is  no  ne- 
cessity of  pushing  every  thought  you  can  lay  hold  of,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  compelled." 

"  Perhaps  that's  my  mood,"  said  I.  • 


"  Indicative  mood — present  tense — always,"  said  she,  musing. 
"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  I  don't  know,  too^  but  I  like  it  better  than  the 
imperfect.     You  might  have  let  Vico  rest." 

"  I  would  have  liked  it  better  if  I  hadn't  stumbled  against  that  old 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  his  theory  of  history,  after  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  that  the  '  History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe ' 
was  one  of  the  great  books  of  the  century,"  said  she,  making  it  very 
evident  that  she  had  a  sense  of  injury  done  her. 
"  It's  a  grand  book  still,  to  my  mind,"  said  I. 
"  Yes — well — perhaps  it  is — but  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
doctor's  use  of  China,  as  an  example  of  the  old  age  and  decrepitude 
of  nations  ?  See  how  she  is  rising  to  '  newness  of  life.'  You  say  you 
don't  know  how  you  are  ever  going  to  die.  I  don't  see  how  any  thing 
that  has  ever  lived  can  ever  die.  China  and  India !  Just  think  of 
them — and  of  the  Suez  Canal !  There's  something  in  that  Mood- 
theory,  depend.  It's  clear  that  everybody  is  fitted  out  by  Nature  to 
do  one  thing  better  than  he  can  do  any  other.  But  I  think  the  Apos- 
tle put  it  in  a  better  shape  than  Arnold,  when  he  said  we  were  God's 
building — temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  When  I  read  Matthew's  poems, 
I  felt  as  he  did,  no  doubt,  when  he  wrote  them,  in  a  very  desponding 
mood.  How  could  anybody  feel  any  other  way,  reading — 
'  Ab,  love,  let  us  Tje  true 

To  one  another  !    For  the  world,  which  seems 
To  lie  before  us,  like  a  land  of  dreams — 
So  various,  so  beautiful,  so  new — 
Has  really  neither  joy,  nor  love,  nor  light. 
Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for  pain ; 
AxiA  we  are  here,  as  on  a  darkling  plain 
Swept  with  coufnsed  alarms  of  struggle  and  flight. 
Where  ignorant  armies  clasli  by  night? — ' 

But  you  know  it  is  not  so,"  she  said — "  at  least  to  me.  As  soon  as  I 
came  back  to  myself,  out  of  his  sphere  of  influence,  I  felt  just  the 
contrary.  There  is  quite  as  much  made  of  influence  as  it  deserves. 
People  may  make  it  as  clear  as  sunlight  to  me  that  we  are  all  on  the 
verge  of  that  place  which  Mr.  Carlyle  seems  to  have  in  his  mind  a 
good  deal,  but  the  minute  I  look  at  things  for  myself,  I  don't  see  it. 
And  so,  when  I  found  myself  asking,  after  I  laid  down  the  book  of 
poems,  '  When  the  Son  of  Man  cometh,  shall  He  find  faith  on  the  earth  ?' 
— the  poet  appears  to  lament  a  good  deal  over  His  lost  faith — I  didn't 
get  any  answer  for  some  time,  but,  after  awhile,  out  it  came,  loud  and 
clear.  Yes !  He  would  find  it  if  He  came  this  day.  For  all  this  faith 
in  ourselves,  which  is  having  such  wonderful  exhibition,  what  is  it  if 
not  faith  in  Him,  the  Son  of  Man  ?  " 

She  stopped  there  a  moment,  perhaps  for  a  response,  but  I  could 
not  intrude  on  her  mood,  and  she  went  on,  in  a  softened  voice  :  "Not 
the  most  enlightened,  not  the  most  intelligent  faith,  but  a  faith  more 
enlightened,  more  intelligent,  than  He  found  when  He  was  on  the 
earth.  Matthew  Arnold  would  say,  perhaps,  that  I  hadn't  understood 
him  ;  but,  if  he  did,  I  should  certainly  answer,  '  Neither  do  you  under- 
stand me.' " 

"  You  don't  seem  to  value  him  very  highly,"  said  I,  glad  that  she 
was  back  again  within  my  reach.  < 

She  answered  quite  shortly :  "  I  think  he  has  written  some  of  the 
best  verse,  and  some  of  the  best  prose,  the  century  has  seen.  I  can 
endure  to  forego  what  he  isn't,  for  the  sake  of  what  he  is.  He  has 
helped  me,  since  I  came  here,  to  preserve  myself  from  becoming  a 
mush  of  acquiescence." 

Respectfully,  Maky  Anne. 

SONNET. 

IN  yonder  grim,  funereal  forest  lies 
A  stagnant  pool,  o'erfilmed  by  dust  and  slime, 

Hidden  and  ghastly,  like  a  thought  of  crime 
In  some  stern  soul,  kept  secret  from  men's  eyes ; 
But  if,  perchance,  a  healthful  breeze  should  rise. 

And  part  those  stifling  boughs,  sweet  morning's  prime, 

And  the  fair  flush  of  Evening's  cordial  clime. 
Reflect  therein  the  calmly  glorious  skies  : 
Is't  so  with  man  ?  holds  not  the  darkened  breast. 

Turbid,  corrupt,  o'ergrown  by  worldliness. 
One  little  spot  whereon  love's  smile  may  rest  ? 
Lo  !  a  pure  impulse  breathes,  the  sin-clouds  part, 

The  grief-defilements  melt  in  hopes  that  bless, 
And  Dour  God's  quickening  sunshine  on  the  heart  I 
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BARGAINING     FOR    A    MELON. 

CHARCOAL     SKETCHES 

THERE  is  no  more  striking  or  original  phase  of  character  among  I  himself.  He  may  bring  charcoal  to  town 
the  blacks  of  the  Southern  States  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  or  make  immense  willow  chairs  for  the 
watermelon-dealer.  I  speak  of  him  as  the  watermelon-dealer,  although  I  dwelUng,  or  take  care  of  "Revenue"  or 
the  sale  of  the  fruit 
only  continues  during 
eight  or  ten  weeks  of 
the  year ;  and  so  tem- 
porary a  trade,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  regarded 
as  fixing  a  man's  occu- 
pation in  life,  may  be 
likened  to  selling 
smoked  glass  for  eclips- 
es, or  letting  front  win- 
dows for  executions  at 
Newgate.  The  dealer 
in  watermelons  is,  how- 
ever, essentially  and 
distinctively  the  water- 
melon-dealer, just  as 
Edwin  Booth  is  Ham- 
let or  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  statesman.  It  is  the 
one  thing  for  which  he 
was  intended,  in  which 
he  is  great.  Whatever 
Sam  or  Ciesar  may  do 
for  the  other  ten 
months  of  the  year,  it 
is  during  the  season  of 
watermelons  that  he 
comi'S  out  strongest, 
and  is  most  decidedly 


A    STALLED    TEAM. 


,  or  peddle  sweet  potatoes, 
front  porch  of  the  country 
Red  Eye,"  or  some  other 
blooded  horse,  formerly 
great  on  the  turf;  but 
carrying  watermelons 
to  market  is  the  busi- 
ness wherein  he  should 
be  studied  as  a  type, 
and  in  all  things  else  he 
is  mediocre  in  compari- 
son. 

The  watermelon- 
dealer  is  the  same  in 
Charleston  or  Augusta 
as  in  Raleigh  (pro- 
nounced, by  the  North 
Carolinians,  Roily)  or 
Richmond ;  but  it  is 
in  the  latter  city  that 
he  appears  to  the  great- 
est advantage,  and  it  is 
there  that  our  artist  has 
drawn  him  to  the  life. 
The  whole  melon-traflSc 
in  Richmond  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  freedmen, 
who,  in  former  days, 
Coimde  Phmco,  Extra- 
Billy  Snrith  being  gov- 
ernor, sold  for  "Ole 
Maree,"  but  who  now 
sell     on     shares     with 
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THE    CHARCOAL-SELLER. 

"their  white  emploj-ers,  or  peddle  the  produce  c  -  their  own  vines.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  sales  in  melons  is  not  done  at  the  market-houses, 
but  in  the  streets.  The  watermelon-dealer  is  a  peripatetic,  and  wan- 
ders about  town  everywhere ;  he  is  also  an  improvisatore,  and  sings  the 
upraises  of  his  stock-in-trade  as  he  goes : 
"Here  dey  are  I 

Fresh  and  fine. 

Jest  come  from  de  vine — 

Come  long  and  buy, 

Taste  and  try — 

Dey  red  meat ! 

Dey  black  seed  1 

Dey  fust  rate,  indeed  I 

Dey  jest  fotcb  over 

From  Hanover,"  etc.,  etc., 
'  bawled  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
■  only  to  be  interrupted  by  a  cus 
tomer,    and    a    small    pecuniary 
transaction,  and  then  da  capo. 

You  see  him,  in  Mr.  Sheppard's 
:  admirable  sketch,  in  negotiations 
with  some  of  his  own  color.  Polly 
has  just  plugged  a  melon,  to  as- 
certain its  ripeness  and  quality. 
""  'Clare,  now,  nigger,  'taint  wuff 
no  twenty  cent,  'taint  pintedly," 
and  Ailsy  (negro-form  of  Alice) 
"bends  over  the  cart  to  witness  the 
result  of  Polly's  effort  to  cheapen 
the  coveted  fruit,  with  an  arriere- 
pensee  to  imitate  her  example, 
■while  Pete,  CBiai.  eight,  stands  with 
his  mouth  watering,  and  his  whole 
mind  given  to  the  inspection.  A 
-city  freedman,  who  has  made  his 
iselection  already,  and  laid  his  mel- 
ons on  the  ground,  is  taking  out 
his  fractional  currency  to  com- 
plete the  purchase.  The  mule 
is  patiently  waiting  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  chaffering,  and  in 
"two  minutes  more  Sam  will  drive 
■off,  making  all  Shockoe  Hill  re- 
sound with,  "  Here  dey  are,  fresh 


and  fine,  jest  come  from  de 
vine,"  etc. 

The  mule,  as  an  animal  for 
draught,  is  used  everywhere  in 
the  Southern  States,  in  place 
of  the  horse  or  the  ox ;  hence 
it  is  that  the  negro  thoroughly 
understands  the  management 
of  the  mule,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  stubborn  of  all  the 
beasts,  but  knows  little  of 
managing  oxen,  which  so 
readily  learn  obedience.  The 
negro  talks  to  his  mule  in  an 
unwritten  language,  which  the 
brute  seems  perfectly  to  com- 
prehend. This  language  is 
fragmentary  and  mostly  inter- 
jectional,  and  marked  by  an 
immoderate  use  of  the  imper- 
ative mood  where  the  verb  in- 
tervenes ;  but  it  is  peculiar, 
and  is  specially  different  from 
vihat  the  negro  employs  in 
driving  horses,  which  latter 
speech  so  much  amused  Mr. 
Dickens  in  the  ride  he  took 
by  stage-coach,  thirty  years 
ago,  from  Fredericksburg  to 
the  Potomac  River,  or  the 
other  way.  In  our  drawing 
of  the  freedman  with  his  ox- 
cart, we  see  him  belaboring  the  poor  beast  in  a  manner  that  shows  he 
does  not  understand  driving  hun,  and  calls  for  the  interference  of  Mr. 
Bergh. 

The  charcoal-seUer  in  the  South  is  not  always  of  African  descent. 
The  poorer  class  of  whites  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  towns  make 
and  bring  to  market  the  greater  portionof  the  charcoal  that  is  con- 
sumed. But  it  is  transported  only  in  small  quantities.  The  immense 
charcoal-wagons  of  London  and  New  York  are  unknown,  and  the 
deep  bass,  in  which  the  article  is  cried  in  these  great  cities,  is  beyond 
the  power  of  lungs  of  the  Southern  vender.  He  is  a  somewhat  sat- 
urnine member  of  society,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  of  age,  very 
ragged,  blackened,  of  course,  by  his  merchandise,  and  much  given  to 
late  hours  in  town  after  the  disposal  of  his  load  of  coal,  especially 
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should  the  circus  liave  just  arrived,  and  over-apt  to  stop,  on  his  way 
home,  at  the  roadsicie  "  grocery."  His  cart  is  a  riclsety  affair,  and 
the  ribs  of  his  ricliety  mule  are  so  plainly  visible,  that  one  might  sup- 
pose the  faithful  animal  had  been  fed  on  the  discarded  barrels  which 
his  master  had  used  in  measuring  charcoal.  For  this  is  sold  by  the 
barrel,  where  a  purchaser  cannot  be  found  lor  the  whole  load.  In  our 
sketch  the  seller  has  sold  the  whole  load,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  mule  has  been  unhitched,  and  the  shafts  of  the  cart  let  down 
for  convenience  of  delivery. 

■  Talk  of  your  oihtm  cum  (liffnltaU^  your  (hlccfar  nienie^  your  (^arf^oii, 
sans  soiu^i,  your  "  mild-eyed,  melancholy  lotos-eaters,"  but  for  blissful, 
graceful,  elegant,  unapproachable  laziness  and  leisure,  where  shall  we 
find  any  thing  like  that  of  the  five  small  freedmen  in  shirt  and  trou- 
sers, lying  on  the  cotton-bales  in  the  sunshine,  and  looking  down  the 
Alabama  Kiver,  to  whom  the  reader  is  here  introdiiced  ?  Treedmen, 
did  I  say  ?  This  is  a  double  misnomer,  for  they  are  not  men,  and  they 
are  not  free ;  Mr.  Sheppard's  sketch  reverts  to  the  days  of  slavery,  for 
these  boys  could  not  enjoy  their  idleness  now — they  are  at  school, 
under  tha  auspices  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  in  words  of  two  syllables, 
by-and-by  to  be  taught  the  siguifieance  of  x  as  an  unknown  quan- 
tity, and  to  read  about  the  Second  Punic  War,  who  knows  ?  Some 
of  the  teachers  have  told  us  (one  of  them  quite  lately  in  Futnatn's 
Mouthly)  the  difficulties  attending  the  inculcation  of  knowledge  into 
the  brains  of  Scipio  and  Pomp,  and  we  can  fimcy  that  these  pupils, 
instead  of  being  in  the  school-house  at  Montgomery,  would  prefer  the 
soft  side  of  the  cotton-bale  in  the  sunshine,  watching  the  steamers  go 
up  and  down  the  river.  But  lot  us  hope  that  in  the  school-house 
they  may  be  taught  to  be  useful  and  moral  citizens  and  intelligent 
voters.  As  for  me,  who  write  these  lines,  and  whose  soul  is  stained 
with  the  guilt  of  having  once  owned  you,  in  the  abstract  if  not  in  the 
concrete,  I  love  you,  Seipio  and  Pomp  ;  and  though  I  doubt  if  either  of 
you  will  ever  be.  a  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  or  an  Arkwright,  or  a  Prescott,  or  a 
George  Peabody,  I  drink  to  you  in  the  flagons  of  the  New-Year — here's 
your  health  and  your  families',  and  may  you  live  long  and  prosper  ! 

THE     WOMAN    OF     BUSINESS. 

A  NOVEL. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    "  THE    liAC'HELOR    OF    THE    ALBANY." 

CHAPTER  XLI.— WHAT  PASSED  AT  THE  COTTAGIE  ON  THE  NIGHT 
OF  MRS.  ROWLEY'S  AERIVALi  AND  HOW  A  BRANCH  OP  THU 
PRY  FAMILY  VISITED  MR.  ARNAUD  WHEN  HE  WAS  NOT  AT 
HOME. 

"  Heigh-ho  !  "  said  Rowley. 

She  was  exhausted  too,  and  no  great  wonder,  by  the  excitement  of 
the  day  of  her  arrival,  and  all  the  bustle  of  the  hearty  and  touching 
reception  she  met  with.  Soon  after  dinner  she  began  actually  to  nod 
in  her  chair,  like  Mrs.  Cosie ;  and  Fanny,  following  her  example,  went 
off  nodding  too. 

.  "  It's  too  soon  to  go  to  bed,  or  I  would  really  go,"  said  Fanny,  in 
the  waking  intervals  between  two  nutations. 

"  Bed  is  the  proper  place  to  sleep  in,  my  dear,"  said  the  widow ; 
"  so  to  bed  let  us  go.  Arnaud  will  excuse  us.  Come  over  to  us 
early  to-morrow,  Arnaud ;  come  to  breakfast.  I  am  quite  done  up  to- 
night." 

Arnaud  rose  to  take  leave  of  them  all,  but  Susan  detained  him. 
She  was  not  in  the  least  sleepy,  and  it  was  So  early,  and  sucli  a  glori- 
ous night.  He  hesitated,  but  Fanny  said,  as  she  loft  the  room  in  her 
mother's  wake,  "  Do  sit  a  little  longer,  and  keep  my  sister  company," 
and  he  sat  down  again. 

Susan  had  a  thousand  things  to  say,  a  thousand  questions  to  ask 
about  his  str.ange  Crusoe  life  on  those  desert  rocks,  so  hard  to  im- 
agine, though  she  sometimes  thought  she  could  understand  how  fas- 
cinating such  a  life  must  be  with  all  its  privations. 

"  The  privations  are  nothing,"  said  Arnaud.  "  I  laugh  at  the 
Cosies  when  they  pity  me." 

"  I  never  do  that,"  said  Susan. 

"  No,  for  you  feel  you  would  cheerfully  bear  them  yourself  to  be 
of  use  to  your  fellow-creatures." 

"  At  least,  Mr.  Arnaud,  I  hope  I  should.  I  think  I  should  find  the 
loneliness  the  hardest  to  endure." 

"  But  io  it  loneliness,  Susan  ?    A  wild  society  is  society  still ;  and 


besides,  I  have  a  strong  belief  that  we  make  God  our  companion  when 
we  give  ourselves  up  to  the  service  of  man ;  so  strongly  do  I  feel  it 
that  there  are  times  when  I  even  think  I  hear  His  small  still  voice 
upon  the  heath  cheering  and  supporting  me.  The  life  of  a  recluse  has 
a  tendency  to  breed  such  fantastical  notions  ;  it  is  one  of  its  evils." 

"  No,  no,  Mr.  Arnaud,  don't  call  it  fantastic ;  why  should  it  not  be 
true  ?  " 

AVomen,  at  least  such  women  as  Susan  Rowley,  of  temperament  at 
once  imaginative  and  devout,  are  tenacious  of  those  visionary  concep- 
tions that  flit  through  a  man's  mind,  but  make  no  lodgment  there. 
The  devotion  of  an  enthusiastic  girl  is  a  kind  of  delicious  twilight,  in 
which  the  bounds  between  truths  and  illusions  melt  away  in  a  confu- 
sion of  unspeakable  charm. 

"  Tell  me  more,  more,  more,"  she  murmured,  "  of  your  experi- 
ences in  solitude — your  divine  solitude." 

With  modest  frankness  and  graphic  simplicity  he  gratified  her  cu- 
riosity, touching  lightly  on  his  toils,  saying  nothing  of  his  sacrifices, 
and  taking  no  glory  to  himself  for  his  successes.  How  different  was 
his  artless  tale  from  the  fanatical  and  high-flown  narratives  that  bring 
down  the  thunders  of  Exeter  Hall,  when  some  godly  grandee  fills  the 
chair,  and  all  the  lights  of  the  evangelical  world  are  assembled,  and 
the  orator's  report  of  thousands  of  converted  heathens  is  only  to  be 
paralleled  by  the  imaginary  feats  of  Captain  Bobadil ! 

Still  Arnaud  felt  that  in  spite  of  liuuself  he  was  trumpeting  his 
own  achievements,  and,  breaking  off  abruptly,  he  turned  the  conversa- 
tion to  Mrs.  Rowley. 

"  Oh,  she  is  herself  again,"  cried  Susan.  "  I  knew  she  would  be  as 
soon  as  she  set  her  foot  on  this  soil,  which  is  so  dear  to  her.  Thank 
God,  she  has  still  something  here  she  can  call  her  own ;  something 
that  her  euemies,  with  all  their  malice,  can  never  take  from  her  !  " 

"  Thank  God,  she  has ! "  repeated  Arnaud,  in  a  low  deep  voice,  with 
a  solemn  emphasis  that  almost  startled  Susan,  though  in  so  earnest  a 
mood  herself;  and  as  he  spoke  he  rose,  much  sooner  than  she  thought 
he  need  have  done,  to  return  to  his  home  over  the  moonlit  sea. 

"  Remember  we  see  you  to-morrow,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley,  as  she  bade 
him  good-night. 

"To-morrow,  yes,  to-morrow,"  said  Arnaud,  almost  absently. 
There  was  a  tremor,  too,  in  his  hand  as  it  took  hers  which  made  hers 
quiver  responsively,  but  the  cause  of  his  emotion  she  could  never  have 
divined. 

Long  after  he  was  gone,  she  continued  sitting  in  the  porch  where 
they  parted,  still  feeling  the  strange  trembling  of  his  muscular  hand, 
until  she  descried  his  homeward  boat  riding  the  waters ;  nor  did  she 
rise  to  follow  her  sister  to  her  bower  until  after  dwindling  to  a  black 
speck  the  boat  was  lost  to  her  view  in  the  shadowy  distance. 

From  the  day  the  young  Waldeusian  left  Paris  on  his  errand  of 
humanity,  with  all  her  soul  had  Susan  Rowley  followed  each  step  of 
his  career.  Had  the  film  been  removed  from  his  eyes  that  hides  the 
immaterial  world  from  us  all,  he  might  have  seen  her  fair  spirit  and 
fond  heart  always  at  his  side.  And  every  letter,  of  course,  that  came 
to  her  mother  from  him,  describing  his  mode  of  life  or  detailing  his 
adventures,  deepened  the  soft  impression,  and  led  her  nearer  and  near- 
er, like  the  circling  of  a  moth  round  the  fatal  flame  of  a  candle,  to 
the  inevitable  end  of  girlish  admiration. 

As  to  Arnaud,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  the  employment  to  which  he  had  dedicated  his  life  to 
protect  him  from  the  sentiment  which  a  girl  so  fair,  so  high-minded, 
and  sympathizing,  was  formed  to  inspire.  If  neither  the  warrior  in 
the  field,  nor  the  statesman  at  the  helm,  nor  the  lawyer  in  the  forum,  is 
impregnable  to  the  soft  passion,  it  may  well  invade  the  breast  of  a 
gentle  missionary ;  but  never  for  an  instant  had  Arnaud's  feelings 
toward  Miss  Rowley  warped  him  from  the  line  of  duty  which  he  had 
chalked  out  for  himself  toward  her  mother.  More  and  more  inclined 
to  believe  it  possible  that  he  might  indeed  be  Mrs.  Rowley's  brother, 
he  was  at  the  same  time  more  and  more  determined,  not  only  never  to 
claim  a  kindred  which  must  reduce  her  to  poverty,  but  to  take  every 
precaution  in  his  power  against  having  it  thrust  upon  him.  That  vow 
and  resolution,  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  his  conversation  with 
Susan,  he  renewed  again  that  night  in  the  solitude  of  the  silvery 
waves ;  never,  as  he  energetically  expressed  it,  would  he  make  him- 
self an  accomplice  with  the  painted  Jezebel  of  Foxden. 

But  then  this  same  resolve,  which  required  no  effort  and  cost  him 
no  pang,  involved  another,  which  it  needed  all  his  fortitude  to  take. 
That  one  evening  with  Susan,  that  first  meeting  after  months  of  ab- 
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sence  forced  the  conviction  on  his  mind  that  such  intercourse  could 
not  talie  place  often  without  dangers  to  which  it  would  be  the  height 
of  dishonor  to  expose  her.  He  had  already  divined,  as  has  before 
been  hinted,  that  Mrs.  Rowley,  when  he  was  in  Paris,  had  cut  out  his 
present  occupation  for  him,  in  part  at  least,  to  nip  in  the  bud  the 
growth  of  tender  feelings  between  her  daughter  and  him.  It  was  evi- 
dent that,  as  the  guardian  of  her  daughter's  welfare  and  happiness, 
she  considered  their  union  undesirable ;  and  Arnaud  knew  enough  of 
the  world  to  know  that  it  was  the  natural  view  for  a  sensible  woman 
to  take,  nor  did  it  for  a  moment  occur  to  him  to  tax  her  with  worldli- 
ness  for  takin"  it.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  Mrs.  Rowley,  of  whose 
sincere  affection  for  himself  he  was  assured,  had  come  to  that  conclu- 
sion, and  could  there  be  a  clearer  indication  of  the  path  in  which  his 
duty  lay  ?  In  what  material  circumstance  had  his  position  been  al- 
tered since  he  returned  to  England  ?  He  now  knew  what  he  was  not, 
but  as  to  what  he  really  was,  the  only  conjecture  at  all  plausible 
pointed  to  revelations  the  very  contemplation  of  which  was  intolerable. 
Thus,  whether  the  clouds  remained,  or  the  sun  dispersed  them,  it 
made  no  difference  in  relation  to  Miss  Rowley.  He  recollected  the  in- 
scription on  the 'fountain  in  the  Arabian  desert :  "  Drink  and  away." 
He  had  drunk  already — perhaps  too  deep  ;  but  there  was  still  time  to 
flj-.  The  ne.xt  morning  he  wrote  to  the  managers  of  a  foreign  mission- 
ary society  in  London,  and  earnestly  solicited  immediate  employment 
in  some  remote  region  of  the  globe. 

But  his  promise  to  return  to  the  Meadows  was  not  to  be  broken, 
though  in  consistency  with  his  plan  he  wished  it  had  not  been  made. 
Now  he  had  also  to  post  his  letter.  It  was  with  a  heart  that  had 
nothing  to  lighten  it  but  the  sense  of  treading  the  path  of  duty, 
he  crossed  the  water  while  the  sun  was  yet  within  some  degrees 
of  noon. 

Had  he  not  been  so  early  abroad,  Leonard  on  his  way  to  the 
island  would  have  probably  met  him,  which  would  not  only  have 
saved  that  worthy  gentleman  some  trouble  (as  his  only  object  was 
to  see  Arnaud),  but  would  have  been  a  fortunate  occurrence  for 
Arnaud  himself. 

When  Leonard,  following  Mrs.  TTpjohn's  directions,  came  to  the 
little  quay  where  the  boats  were  moored,  he  found  only  a  boy 
there,  but  as  the  water  was  pretty  smooth,  the  boy,  with  his  own 
assistance,  was  perfectly  equal  to  so  short  a  navigation.  As  soon 
as  he  was  landed  on  the  other  side,  he  told  the  boy  that  he  was 
curious  to  see  the  remarkable  gentleman  who  lived  on  the  island, 
and  inquired  where  he  was  most  likely  to  find  him.  The  boy,  who 
had  not  been  with  his  boat  when  Arnaud  crossed,  thought  he  would 
probably  be  at  home  at  that  hour,  and  pointed  out  the  track  that 
led  to  the  hut.  Leonard  had  no  time  to  lose.  Miss  Lovibond's 
jewels  urging  him  to  make  his  stay  in  Cornwall  as  brief  as  possi- 
ble, so  he  set  off  with  the  speed  of  a  postman  on  Valentine's  Day. 
His  path  was  the  same  that  we  have  seen  Lord  Stromness  and  his 
friends  taking  on  a  former  occasion,  and  like  those  gentlemen,  when 
Leonard  dropped  doivn  on  the  cot,  he  found  it  deserted  and  the  door 
left  ajar.  He  was  too  wary,  however,  to  gratify  his  curiosity  to 
inspect  the  interior,  until  he  had  first  taken  the  two  gentlemanly 
precautions  of  listening  at  the  door,  and  peeping  in  at  the  window. 
Having  satisfied  himself  that  there  was  nobody  within,  and  also  that 
nobody  was  visible  outside,  as  far  as  his  eye  could  reach,  he  had 
the  courage  to  push  the  door  open  and  extend  his  investigations.  ■  It 
was  really  the  pure  love  of  knowledge,  for  there  never  was  a  human 
abode  with  less  to  tempt  any  thing  above  the  lowest  form  of  thievery. 
The  thief  who  would  have  robbed  Arnaud  would  have  been  capable 
of  robbing — 

"  A  hermit  of  tiis  weedB, 
His  few  books,  or  Ms  beads,  or  maple  dish," 

a'nd  when  property  wore  shapes  like  these,  no  man  respected  its  rights 
more  than  Mr.  Archibald  Leonard. 

However,  he  entered  the  hut,  and  jnade  his  observations,  his  eye 
glancing  first  at  the  table,  which  was  strewed,  as  before,  with  books, 
and  a  few  letters  and  newspapers.  It  would  scarce  have  taken  five 
minutes  to  make  an  inventory  of  all  Arnaud's  effects,  much  less  to 
talce  a  general  survey  of  them,  whicli  was  enough  for  Leonard.  It 
seemed  to  disgust  him,  for  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  was  about 
to  withdraw,  when  again  his  eye  lighted  on  the  table.  It  was  not 
the  books  that  attracted  it,  but  the  letters,  and  one  with  a  foreign 
stamp  on  the  cover  was  the  first  to  arrest  it.  He  looked  stealthily 
round  him,  and  even  out  at  the  door  in  all  directions  over  the  heath, 


before  he  ventured  to  open  it.  It  was  the  letter  from  the  Valleys,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  Leonard  knew  as  much  as  Arnaud  knew  himself  of 
his  position  in  the  world. 

But  what  was  stjll  doubtful  to  the  young  man  himself  was  a  posi- 
tive certainty  to  Leonard.  It  was  indifferent  to  him  now  whether  .he 
saw  Arnaud  or  not ;  he  was  content  to  take  the  likeness  to  Mr.  Evelyn 
on  Mrs.  Upjohn's  word,  but  as  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  boat,  just 
as  be  emerged  on  the  open  heath  at  the  top  of  the  rocks  that  rose 
behind  the  hut,  he  met  Arnaud  face  to  face,  and  even  had  he  doubted 
before,  to  see  was  to  be  convinced.  He  probably  trembled  also  aa 
certain  spiritual  personages  are  said  to  do  when  they  believe,  for 
he  pushed  on  at  such  a  rate  as  not  to  give  the  young  man  time  to 
address  him,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  when  he  met  a 
stranger  on  the  island.  But  Arnaud  had  time  enough  to  seize 
Leonard's  features  perfectly,  though  he  could  not  at  first  recall 
where  he  had  seen  them.  As  he  stood  gazing  after  him,  however,  a 
little  mental  effort  brought  distinctly  to  his  memory  the  physiognomy 
of  the  great  Mr.  Sandford,  whom  he  had  met  on  a  memorable  evening 
at  'Woodville's.  But  what  could  have  brought  Sandford  to  this  part 
of  the  world  ?  Was  he  going  to  plant  his  interesting  colony  on  the 
coasts  of  Cornwall  ?  Or  what  new  villany  had  he  in  hand  ?  Arnaud 
was  under  his  peat  roof  before  he  could  answer  any  of  these  questions 
to  his  satisfaction. 

Leonard,  though  he  had  stolen  nothing  this  time  but  a  p.Gep  at 
a  letter  when  he  might  have  filched  the  letter  itself,  hardly  thought 
himself  safe  until  he  was  afloat,  and  cTen  then  he  often  looked  back 
apprehensively,  as  if  he  expected  Arnaud  to  give  him  chase  even 
through  the  waves.  But  this  was  a  passing  weakness,  and  when  it 
was  over  he  began  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  sense  of  power  which  his 
unexpected  discoveries  had  armed  him  with.  The  secret  was  still 
half  hidden  in  the  box  which  was  rusting  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth ;  he  felt  as  if  he  already  clutched  it,  and  did  not  at  first  re- 
flect that  it  might  prove  a  difficult  and  expensive  business  to  come  ai 
it.  The  thought  of  this  damped  his  spirits  considerably,  and  he  wat 
almost  inclined  to  abandon  a  scheme  which  must  cost  him  so  dear, 
when  an  incident  occurred  which  gave  his  vindictiveness  a  fresh 
impulse.  As  he  passed  the  Meadows  again  he  reconnoitred  the 
cottage  more  attentively  than  he  had  done  in  the  morning,  and  to  get  a 
better  view  of  it  peeped  through  a  crevice  in  the  paling  that  sepa- 
rated the  grounds  from  the  lane.  It  was  hardly  the  prettiest  thatched 
cottage  in  England,  though  surveyed  by  one  to  whom  incendiarism 
was  a  joke,  that  made  the  eyes  of  Master  Leonard  glare  with  such  a 
sudden  access  of  ferocity.  Only  the  fair  cottager  herself  could  have 
made  them  ghtter  as  they  did.  It  was  so.  They  fell  upon  Mrs.  Row- 
ley herself,  who  was  sitting  reading  her  newspaper  in  the  same  spot, 
under  the  same  thorn  (only  that  it  was  now  rich  with  crimson  berries 
instead  of  pink  blossoms)  where  she  had  in  the  early  spring  initiated 
Miss  Cosie  into  the  mysteries  of  accounts.  Neither  the  lapse  of  a 
dozen  years  nor  the  widow's  weeds  prevented  him  from  recognizing 
her  in  an  instant,  though  he  had  never  seen  her  since  the  day  when 
she  repulsed  him  with  such  address  and  energy  at  Orta.  Whatever 
change  in  the  interval  her  face  and  person  had  undergone,  whatever 
she  had  left  behind  her  as  she  advanced  in  life,  it  was  not  the  lofty 
carriage  or  the  piercing  eye  before  which  he  had_  quailed  when  she 
was  only  a  girl.  As  he  looked,  she  dropped  the  paper,  folded  her 
arms,  and  sat  thinking.  Perhaps  she  had  been  reading  the  city  article 
in  the  Times,  and  was  thinking  of  improving  her  small  patrimony.  At 
all  events  she  looked  sagacious,  independent,  and,  notwithstanding  her 
losses,  every  inch  a  proprietor.  It  was  that  stately  unconquered  look 
that  made  Leonard  regard  her  with  such  a  mixture  of  fear  and  ani- 
mosity. The  fascination  of  hate  glued  him  to  the  spot  until  at  last 
his  old  wound  gave  him  a  wicked  twinge,  and  he  slunk  away,  with  a 
more  tremendous  oath  than  he  had  ever  before  muttered,  to  prosecute 
his  revenge,  even  if  it  cost  him  every  shilling  he  had  extorted  from 
Mrs.  Upjohn. 


CHAPTER  SLn.— IN  WHICH  JiEES.  ROWLEY  JtlNDS  HER  BUSINESS, 
AND  WISHES  OTHER  FOLK  WOULD  MIND  THEIRS. 
Many  days  now  elapsed,  during  which  we  must  leave  Mr.  Arnaud 
in  suspense,  with  no  part  of  his  "  self-denying  ordinance  "  carried  out, 
save  that  which  depended  altogether  on  himself,  namely,  to  stick  to 
his  island  as  stubbornly  as  Simeon  to  his  pillar,  or  a  periwinkle  to  its 
native  rock.     The  weather  (iivored  him  by  being  unusually  blustery. 
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even  for  the  Cornish  coast.  It  was  about  the  time  of  the  equinox, 
and  those  strong  winds  were  blowing,  popularly  believed  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  equality  of  day  and  night.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they 
kept  the  sea  in  a  ferment,  and  its  turbulence  wag  a  perfect  security 
from  visits  from  the  Rowleys,  against  which  nothing  else  could  have 
protected  him,  as  Mrs.  Rowley  was  anxious  to  have  his  abode  made 
tighter  and  more  commodious  against  the  coming  winter.  He  knew 
very  well  what  her  kind  intentions  were,  and  would  have  been  more 
grateful  to  her  for  taking  no  trouble  about  him.  He  felt  as  uneasy 
every,  time  the  storm  held  its  breath,  as  his  friends  at  the  Meadows 
were  on  his  account  when  the  gale  howled  in  the  chimneys  and  was 
bending  the  trees  double. 

The  weather,  however,  was  no  hinderance  to  Mrs.  Rowley's  opera- 
tions on  terra  Jirma.  She  came  down  to  work,  and  she  began  by  dis- 
missing all  other  thoughts  from  her  mind.  First,  and  rather  con- 
temptuously, she  dismissed  her  sister-in-law.  Many  people  thought, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Marjoram,  that  Mrs.  Rowley  made  a  mistake  in  planting 
herself  where  she  did,  as  it  exposed  her  to  the  suspicion  of  being  influ- 
enced by  the  unworthy  motive  of  ruffling  Mrs.  Upjohn  in  the  high-tide 
of  her  prosperity,  an  idea  which  had  nothing  to  countenance  it  but  the 
proximity  of  the  Meadows  to  Foxden,  with  only  the  gorge  through 
which  the  brook  brawled  to  divide  them ;  but  Mrs.  Rowley  had  no  no- 
tion of  shaping  her  conduct  to  escape  frivolous  imputations.  There 
being  no  place  for  her  but  the  cottage,  with  her  wonted  pluck  she 
settled  there. 

"  I  shall  not  interfere  with  her  pleasures"  said  the  widow,  in  her 
pointed   style,  "  and  I    shall   not   allow   her   to   interfere   with   my 


With  this  epigram  she  discharged,  as  we  have  said,  Mrs.  Rowley 
Upjohn  as  completely  from  her  mind  as  if  half  England  had  stretched 
between  them. 

Another  subject  which  had  not  long  since  caused  her  some  solici- 
tude she  flung  overboard  likewise.  When  she  first  meditated  her  re- 
turn, the  only  hesitation  she  felt  about  it  was  on  her  daughter  Susan's 
account,  who  would  again  be  placed  in  dangerous  vicinity  to  her  hero, 
but  on  this  point  Mrs.  Rowley's  mind  had  changed  on  maturer  reflec- 
tion. In  fict,  she  soon  perceived  that  separation  had  not  the  refriger- 
ating effect  she  had  expected  upon  her  daughter ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, seemed  rather  to  heighteu  the  sentimental  temperature  which 
she  had  reckoned  upon  lowering.  As  the  experiment  had  not  suc- 
ceeded after  a  good  long  trial,  she  asked  herself  whether  it  was  her 
duty  to  persist,  and,  even  if  it  was,  whether  it  was  likely  to  be  of  any 
avail.  Her  knowledge  of  her  daughter's  character  satisfied  her  that  it 
was  not,  and  then  came  the  cousideration  that  Susan  was  of  an  age  to 
settle  a  question  of  the  heart  for  herself,  especially  as  she  had  an  inde- 
pendent fortune,  which,  if  afl'ection  impelled  her  to  share  with  a  man 
like  Arnaud,  she  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  it.  Such  was  the  conclusion 
to  which  Mrs.  Rowley  had  come,  though  she  saw  no  necessity  to  an- 
nounce it  formally.  Let  the  young  people  decide  for  themselves,  she 
had  her  own  concerns  to  look  after.  As  to  the  mines  and  the  brew- 
ery, she  left  every  thing  to  Mr.  Cosie,  except  the  accounts  and  auditing, 
which  she  understood  better  than  he  did.  Arnaud,  who  knew  by  ex- 
perience how  the  enormous  funds  raised  by  missionary  societies  and 
tract  societies  are  squandered,  wished  a  thousand  times  that  they  were 
under  her  control.  But  her  own  books  gave  her  enough  to  do,  and 
more  every  day  as  her  operations  extended.  The  mining  had  rapidly 
reached  the  diguity  of  a  company,  and  Mrs.  Rowley's  copper,  or,  as 
her  enemies  said,  her  brass,  was  beginning  to  be  quoted  like  her  beer. 
Don't  expect  me  to  give  you  the  quotations;  I  doubt  if  they  would  in- 
terest you  ;  but  perhaps  her  appointment  of  a  clerk  may,  particularly 
as  her  clerk  was  of  her  own  sex. 

It  will  easily  be  believed  what  contempt  Mrs.  Rowley  had  for  all 
the  nonsense  that,  even  in  her  day,  was  talked  and  written  about  the 
rights  of  women.  But  a  doctor  in  petticoats  is  one  thing,  and  a 
clerk  or  secretary  to  a  lady  is  another  ;  so  after  looking  about  her  for 
a  day  or  two,  she  remembered  the  little  girl  who  had  attracted  her 
notice  when  she  was  last  in  England,  by  her  skill  in  figures,  as  well 
as  by  her  good  character,  and  the  neatness  of  her  person,  and  she 
determined  to  try  her.  Mr.  Choker,  who  was  still  the  acting  minis- 
ter of  the  parish,  wanted  her  to  hold  what  now  would  be  called  a 
competitive  examination  for  the  appointment,  and  give  it  to  the  best 
answerer. 

"  But,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley,  "  if  I  do  that,  I  should  probably  get  a 
person  who  would  have  her  head  well    crammed,  no    doubt,  with 


Scripture  genealogies  and  the  details  of  the  Levitical  law,  but  very 
little  in  it  of  the  sort  of  knowledge  that  I  want,  or,  to  be  plain  with 
your  reverence,  of  the  kind  most  useful  to  herself  I  don't  want  a 
theologian,  Mr.  Choker,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  dare  say  the  kind  of 
girl  to  suit  me  will  not  be  very  deficient  in  her  catechism  or  Bible 
either." 

So  Patty  Penrose  was  nominated,  and  a  most  efficient  functionary 
she  turned  out  to  be.  The  parlor  that  contained  the  wonderful 
portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cosie  in  their  civic  splendors  was  turned 
into  an  office,  for  Mrs.  Rowley  and  her  daughters  agreed  that  the 
daily  contemplation  of  those  works  of  art  was  a  trial  not  to  be 
faced,  unless  it  was  a  positive  duty.  So  they  established  Patty 
there,  and  you  had  only  to  look  in  at  the  door  or  the  window  to  see 
how  tidy  and  regular  every  thing  was.  There  you  would  have  seen 
the  secretary  herself,  in  a  fresh  cotton  dress,  with  a  black-silk  apron, 
and  her  pen  in  her  hand,  or  knowingly  cocked  behind  her  ear,  seated 
at  a  desk,  or  a  table  covered  with  green  baize,  with  a  nest  of  drawers 
in  it.  Over  the  chimney-piece  was  one  of  the  pictures,  surmounted  by 
a  cuckoo-clock,  and,  on  the  opposite  wall,  was  the  other  portrait,, 
with  a  row  of  shelves  on  each  side,  on  which  were  ranged  the 
various  account-books — and  they  were  not  a  few — with  an  almanac,  a 
dictionary,  the  county  directory,  and  a  Bradshaw,  then  quite  a  new 
publication.  If  Patty  had  a  specialty,  it  was  Bradshaw.  There  are 
men  who  know  a  great  deal  more  about  the  stars  than  Mr.  Green- 
wich, but  are  entirely  at  sea  in  Bradshaw ;  Mrs.  Rowley  herself 
was  often  lost  in  its  labyrinths,  but  Patty  threaded  them  like  an 
Ariadne. 

The  table  was  well  furnished  with  the  usual  official  necessaries  and 
conveniences  ;  with  red  ink  and  black  ink,  pens  and  wafers,  and  all 
the  contrivances  for  keeping  papers  in  order  and  subjection,  weights 
for  pressing  them  down,  elastic  bands  for  tying  them  up,  and 
tweezers  for  pinching  them,  when  nothing  else  would  keep  them 
together. 

On  a  pin  behind  the  door,  hung  the  tidy  secretary's  straw  hat  with 
pink  ribbons ;  there  were  always  flowers  in  the  window-seat,  the 
grate  was  filled  with  heath  and  ferns,  and  there  was  generally  a 
tortoise-shell  cat  asleep  on  the  most  comfortable  chair  in  the 
room. 

If  you  had  passed  from  Patty's  room  into  Mrs.  Rowley's,  which 
communicated  with  it,  you  would  have  found  few  or  no  signs  of 
business  at  all.  It  was  only  a  snug  little  drawing-room,  hung  with 
a  pretty  chintz,  and  the  chairs  covered  with  green  velvet;  for 
Mr.  Cosie  had  new-furnished  the  room  expressly  for  Mrs.  Rowley's 
special  use,  and  much  more  expensively  than  she  would  have  done  it 
herself  Beyond  a  map  of  the  county  on  one  wall,  and  a  map  of 
the  estate  on  another,  there  was  nothing  suggestive  of  the  manage- 
ment of  property ;  and,  as  to  double  entry,  you  could  only  have  been 
reminded  of  it  by  a  second  door,  which  led  into  the  garden  behind 
the  house. 

Indeed,  you  might  have  been  for  weeks  under  Mrs.  Rowdey's  roof, 
without  very  well  understanding  how  she  ever  got  the  name  of  the 
woman  of  business.  When  her  affairs  gave  her  most  anxiety,  she 
never  made  them  the  subject  of  conversation ;  and,  if  there  was  one 
thing  more  than  another  which  she  scrupulously  abstained  from 
talking  of  in  her  social  hours,  even  in  her  family,  or  whether  she 
lived  in  a  cottage  or  a  big  house,  it  was  money.  This  is  not  quite 
the  same  thing  as  not  talking  of  business.  Many  people  who  never 
think  of  business,  and  have  none  to  think  of,  will  never  tire  talking 
of  money-matters  ;  how  much  such  a  one  has  a  year,  what  fortune 
another  intends  to  give  his  daughters,  what  he  paid  for  his  house  or 
his  horses,  or  what  balance  he  is  likely  to  have  at  his  banker's.  To 
Mrs.  Rowley,  such  discussions  were  most  disagreeable.  Even  when 
her  difficulties  were  fresh,  and  her  narrowed  circumstances  might 
well  have  excused  her  from  at  least  alluding  to  them,  she  neVer 
allowed  herself  to  touch  the  subject,  to  the  no  small  surprise  and 
often  vexation  of  inquisitive  people,  who,  before  she  left  Paris  espe- 
cially, visited  her  expressly  in  the  hopes  of  hearing  her  grievances 
from  her  owu  lips. 

She  drew  her  conversational  resources  from  other  fountains. 
Mrs.  Rowley  read  twice  as  much  as  hundreds  of  ladies  who  have 
nothing  in  the  world  else  to  do.  With  respect  to  novels,  Mrs. 
Kowley  was  something  like  the  old  judge,  who  said  that  one  wine 
might  be  better  than  another,  but  that  no  wine  could  be  said  to  be 
bad.     In  the   same  way,    Mrs.    Rowley   devoured  every  novel  and 
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romance,  French  and  English,  that  came  in  her  way,  though  nobody 
could  better  appreciate  the  master-pieces  of  fiction. 

Much  of  her  life,  too,  especially  just  now,  was  spent  out-of-doors, 
except  when  the  weather  was  too  wet,  which  it  is  sometimes  in  that 
part  of  England,  as,  perhaps,  you  may  know,  without  being  a  meteor- 
ologist. She  visited  all  her  people  in  her  walks,  generally  accom- 
panied by  Susan,  and  sometimes  by  Fanny  on  a  Shetland  pony,  for 
she  was  still  not  strong  enough  for  much  walking  exercise.  Mrs. 
Rowley  was  acquainted  with  everybody  on  her  property,  and  never 
passed  any  one  without  a  word  or  two,  generally  pleasant  and  en- 
couraging, but  sharp  enough  when  there  was  occasion  for  it. 
Nobody  could  make  a  rebuke  sting  like  her.  Susan  once  told  her 
that  her  intolerance  of  saLntering  would  be  sure,  one  day  or  another, 
to  nip  some  poet  in  the  bud,  by  whose  song  Oakham  might  have 
been  immortalized. 

"  I'm  not  uneasy  about  that,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley ;  "  a  lazy,  lubberly 
fellow,  my  dear,  were  he  to  turn  poet,  would  be  infinitely  more  likely 
to  prove  a  Tupper  than  a  Thomson  or  a  Burns." 

Week  after  week  passed  away  in  these  active  employments,  as 
good  for  the  health  of  the  mind  as  the  body.  The  weather  relented 
a  little  at  intervals,  but,  on  the  whole,  Arnaud  could  not  have  wished 
for  a  more  tempestuous  season.  If  one  of  the  three  cottagers  was 
ever  out  of  tune  or  out  <)f  spirits,  it  was  Susan.  Her  sparkling 
gayety  seemed  often  transferred  to  Fanny,  who  was  now  sometimes 
Mrs.  Rowley's  sole  companion  in  her  rambles.  Susan  was  not  only 
provoked  by  the  roughness  of  the  climate,  which  formerly  she  used 
even  to  enjoy,  but  she  was  provoked  with  Mr.  Arnaud,  too,  for  had 
she  not  heard  of  his  braving  rougher  winds  and  ruder  seas,  while 
she  was  far  away  in  another  land  ?  However,  she  fought  a  tolerably 
good  fight  to  keep  her  griefs  to  herself;  took  a  fair  part  in  all  that 
her  mother  was  doing;  and  found  additional  occupation,  in  con- 
junction with  her  sister,  i^hastening  forward  the  repairs  of  Oakham 
House,  that  Mrs.  Rowley  might  take  possession  of  it  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  enable  the  Cosies  to  return  to  their  cottage. 

Thus,  there  was  no  want  of  activity  on  both  banks  of  the  stream, 
though  the  doings  on  the  Rowley  side  were  so  different  from  those 
of  the  other ;  but  Foxden  was  making  less  and  less  noise  every  day, 
while  the  Meadows  was  talked  of  more  and  more. 

More  than  onS  tourist  in  Cornwall  that  autumn  was  diverted  from 
his  track  by  the  celebrity  of  Mrs.  Rowley's  undertakings  and  im- 
provements ;  for  Fame,  never  very  particular  about  the  strict  truth, 
gave  her  credit,  not  only  for  her  own  doings,  but  for  all  Mr.  Cosie's 
georgical  and  bucolical  experiments  on  his  own  farm,  which  was  not 
part  of  the  Evelyn  property  at  all.  Some  of  these  rambling  people 
having  nothing  better  to  do  when  the  day  was  over,  were  probably 
answerable  for  the  high-flown  paragraphs  which  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  the  local  newspapers,  speaking  of  Mrs.  Rowley  and  her 
enterprises,  sometimes,  even,  with  allusions  to  her  person,  with  an 
exuberance  of  lauditory  epithets  to  make  the  most  flourishing  penny- 
a-liner  jealous.  In  one,  she  was  described  as  something  between 
Lord  Byron's  gorgeous  butterfly,  and  Dr.  Watts's  busy  bee;  in 
another,  she  was  compared  to  Ceres  herself ;  and  the  writer  gracefully 
added  that  he  would  have  presented  her  with  a  wreath  of  poppies 
for  her  golden  hair,  only  that  he  felt  they  would  not  go  very  well 
with  her  widow's  cap. 

At  most  of  these  absurdities  Mrs.  Rowley,  of  course,  only  laughed, 
but  some  of  them  provoked  her  naturally  enough ;  for  she  did  not 
want  to  be  shown  up  before  the  public  as  "  the  mirror  of  English 
gentlewomen,"  or  "  as  a  pattern  to  her  sex." 

"  People  exclaim  " — she  said  one  day  to  the  girls,  on  reading  a 
panegyric  more  extravagant  and  offensive  than  usual,  in  which  she 
was  elegantly  described  as  "the  Man  of  Ross  in  petticoats" — "what 
a  noise  Mrs.  Rowley  is  making  !  when  it  is  themselves  who  make  the 
noise  about  Mrs.  Rowley.  And  then  tlie  absurd  exaggeration  of 
these  idle  scribblers  !  If  I  plant  a  few  trees,  it  is  a  forest ;  if  I  only 
blast  a  few  rocks  in  a  field,  I  am  changing  the  face  of  Nature ;  if  I 
give  a  poor  woman  a  loaf  or  an  old  gown,  I  am  feeding  the  hungry 
and  clothing  the  naked  all  over  the  shire.  It  ought  really  to  be 
actionable  to  make  a  lady  notorious  in  this  way.  If  I  can  punish  a 
man  for  abusing  me,  why  not  for  making  me  ridiculous  with  his 
fulsome  eulogies  ?  I  don't  advertise  myself,  and  I  don't  see  why  it 
should  be  lawful  for  any  one  to  advertise  me." 

"  Or,  I  tliink  you  might  add,  your  daughters  either,"  said  Susan, 
who  had  read  the  paragraph  to  the  end,  which  Mrs.  Rowley  had  not 


had  patience  to  do — "  as  the  charming  heiresses  who  share  the  toils 
and  triumphs  of  the  enterprising  and  fascinating  widow." 

"  It  is  really  too  bad,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley,  laughing  in  spite  of  her 
inclination  to  be  sejious. 

"  You  see,  mamma,"  said  Fanny,  "  you  have  not  all  the  compli- 
ments to  yourself." 

Upon  one  occasion  only  did  Mrs.  Rowley  incur  some  little  personal 
annoyance  from  the  inquisitive  people  whom  her  unavoidable  notoriety 
brought  to  the  neighborhood.  To  this  incident,  although  only  epi- 
sodical, let  us  devote  a  few  pages  before  we  come  to  the  critical  events 
which  were  soon  to  turn  the  situation  of  affairs  topsy-turvy. 
[to    ee    continued.] 


DISCOVEKY    OF    A    NEW    MANUSCRIPT    OP 
THE  PENTATEUCH. 

MOST  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the  originals  of  the  Books  of 
Scripture  are  not  now  in  existence.  Copies  in  manuscript,  tech- 
nically termed  eodices,  are  all  that  we  have  now  to  depend  on.  The  ear- 
liest codices  of  the  Old  Testament  extant  are  the  Spanish.  They  may 
be  attributed  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries,  and  are  held  ia  high  es- 
teem by  the  Jews,  as  it  is  asserted  that  they  were  corrected  by  the 
Codex  Hillel,  a  manuscript  supposed  to  have  been  of  hoar  antiquity. 
Nevertheless,  the  Hebrew  scholar  has  often  wished  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  that  a  copy  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  might  be  found  which 
belonged  to  the  halcyon  days  of  the  sacred  tongue,  when  every  king 
was  commanded  "  to  write  him  a  copy  of  the  law  in  a  book."  Perhaps 
this  wish  may  be  gratified  at  an  early  day,  so  far  as  regards  the  Books 
of  Moses, 

Hebrew  was  originally  written  in  a  different  character  from  the  one 
now  in  use,  though  cognate  to  it.  When  or  why  the  change  was  made, 
is  an  undecided  question.  Most  likely,  during  the  Babylonian  captivi- 
ty, the  children  of  Israel  learned  to  write  their  language,  which  was 
like  the  Chaldaic,  Shemitic,  in  the  Chaldaic  character ;  and  continued 
to  use  that  character  after  their  return  to  their  own  country.  But 
scholars  are  not  altogether  agreed  about  the  matter. 

The  Samaritans — a  mongrel  people  who  inhabited  Samaria  after  the 
ten  tribes  had  been  carried  away,  with  very  little  Israelitish  blood  in 
their  veins,  but  who  mixed  up  Judaism  and  idolatry,  worshipped  in  a. 
temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  which  they  built  in  opposition  to  the  one  ODi 
Mount  Zion — received,  it  is  said,  through  a  Levitical  priest,  sent  to., 
them  from  Babylon,  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  written  in  the  old  He-  - 
brew  character.  This  manner  of  writing  they  ever  preserved.  It  ap- 
pears now  on  coins,  medals,  some  minor  writings,  and  in  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  in  Walton's  celebrated  Polyglot.  The  latter,  however,  ia 
not  considered  pure.  There  are  also,  in  the  British  Museum,  several' 
volumes  of  Samaritan,  that  include  the  Pentateuch,  and  some  liturgies, 
and  ceremonials.  Of  their  age  we  cannot  speak  ;  but  they  are  aU  in 
the  ancient  character,  which,  Havernick  says,  is  "  identical  with  the. 
old  Hebrew."  "'^ 

Owing  to  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Samaritans,  and  the  jealous  spirit 
with  which  they  have  always  secluded  their  writings,  until  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  it  has  been  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  any  of  their 
manuscripts.  Within  the  period  referred  to,  however,  a  change  has 
come  over  the  spirit  of  the  Samaritans ;  and  the  volumes,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  have  been  obtained.  Germany,  likewise,  has  procured 
some  manuscripts  through  Prof  Petterman,  of  Berlin.  Among  them 
is  a  Pentateuch.  But,  a  few  years  since,  a  discovery  of  great  impor- 
tance was  made.  Dr.  Basilius  Lovishon,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Russian  establishment  in  Jerusalem,  "  got  hold,"  we  are  informed, 
"  of  a  large-sized  vellum  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  defective  in  a  few 
leaves  at  the  beginning  and  end,  and  which  he  believes  to  have  been 
written  during  the  days  of  the  first  Temple,  which  was  destroyed 
B.  c.  588."  The  London  Athtnceum  gave  the  following  as  the  reasons 
which  induced  Dr.  Levishon  to  assign  so  remote  a  date  to  this  valua- 
ble codex : 

1.  "  The  extreme  reserve  with  which  the  priestly  family  in  Nab- 
lous  have  guarded  it  from  the  knowledge  even  of  their  own  sect,  and 
the  assertion  of  the  priest  from  whom  it  was  obtained. 

2.  "  The  fact  of  its  not  being  divided  into  chapters  or  sections  of 
any  kind,  except  as  books,  such  as  Genesis,  Exodus,  etc. 

3.  "  The  names  of  several  priests  found  in  marginal  scraps  about 
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the  volume,  recording  occurrences  connected  with  its  preservation 

the  names  coinciding  with  the  priestly  genealogy  in  his  possession. 

4.  "  The  express  statement,  in  a  marginal  observation,  that  the  vol- 
ume had  escaped  a  peril  of  fire  during  the  time  %f  Zerubbabel,  b.  c. 
530." 

Dr.  Levishon,  who,  though  a  member  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church, 
is  of  Hebrew  origin,  and  familiar  with  the  Samaritan,  as  well  as  with 
the  Masoretic  Hebrew,  aided  by  a  learned  assistant,  devoted  much 
time  to  his  highly-prized  manuscript  and  we  believe  proposed  to  re- 
produce it  in  fac-simile  for  the  benefit  of  the  leading  European  libra- 
ries. 

This  work  of  Dr.  Levishon,  which  should  be  far  advanced  now,  is 
of  great  importance,  and  cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  liveliest  interest 
among  those  who  search  the  Scriptures  in  the  original.  The  learned 
professor  avers  that  he  has  "  noted  down  ten  thousand  variations  " 
from  the  received  Hebrew  text.  Ho  does  not  inform  us  in  regard  to 
their  importance.  Will  the  new  readings  shed  a  new  light  upon  the 
record  of  creation  ?  Will  they  render  a  new  translation  of  the  original 
imperative  ? 

The  age  of  the  manuscripts  from  which  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
in  the  Walton  Polyglot,  was  derived,  is  quite  uncertain.  Some  schol- 
ars have  attributed  them  to  the  Jfacedonian  period.  Thi;  one  in  pos- 
session of  Dr.  Levishon,  thus  far,  seems  to  be  a  veritable  antique,  and 
may  be  expected  to  shed  some  light  upon  those  which  have  preceded 
it.  Indeed,  a  copy  of  the  Books  of  Moses  written  when  the  first  House 
was  in  her  glory,  is  no  small  addition  to  literature,  and  must  be  re- 
garded with  emotion.  We  trust  that  if  it  is  reproduced  in  fac-simile, 
that  some  of  our  libraries  will  obtain  copies,  as  they  have  of  the  Co- 
dex Sinaiticus.  Students  of  the  sacred  language  will  certainly  view 
them  with  great  interest. 


INSTITUTIONS   FOR  IDIOTS. 
I. 

A  LITTLE  more  than  twenty  years  ■  ago,  there  was  no  educational 
establishment  for  idiots  in  the  United  States ;  now  there  are 
two  in  New  York,  two  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  Connecticut  (recently 
liberally  endowed  by  the  late  Philip  Maret),  one  in  Pennsylvania,  one 
in  Ohio,  one  in  Kentucky,  one  in  Illinois — at  least  nine  in  all,  where 
above  one  thousand  children  are  under  instruction. 

An  idea  of  these  institutions  may  be  formed  by  visiting  the  New- 
York  State  Asylum  for  Idiots,  which  is  a  public  charity,  and  the  School 
for  Feeble-minded  Children,  at  Barre,  Mass.,  which  is  private  and  self- 
supporting.     Both  were  created  by  the  same  man. 

Twenty-one  years  ago.  Dr.  Hervey  B.  Wilbur,  then  a  physician  at 
Barre,  Mass.,  undertook  the  novel  and  perilous  enterprise  of  attaching 
his  own  fortunes  and  tliose  of  his  young  family  to  the  task  of  educat- 
ing idiot  children.  He  had  no  predecessor  in  this  undertaking  in  this 
country,  and  he  was  sustained  in  his  good  work,  against  the  forebod- 
ino's  and  ridicule  of  friends  and  neighbors,  only  by  the  bravery  of  his 
wife. 

After  a  few  years,  during  which  the  young  couple  gave  uninter- 
rupted attention  to  their  pupils,  even  to  the  extent  of  keeping  the 
most  helpless  in  their  own  bedroom.  Dr.  Wilbur  was  called,  first,  to 
Albany,  and  subsequently  (when  the  State  Asj'lum  was  erected)  to 
Syracuse,  there  to  organize  the  State  institution  for  this  helpless  class ; 
and  was  succeeded  at  Barre  by  Dr.  George  Brown,  under  whose  care- 
ful and  able  management  that  school  has  attained  its  present  high 
standing. 

These  two  establishments  demand  a  separate  notice,  because  they 
are  in'  some  respect  types  of  two  classes  of  institutions,  of  two  sys- 
tems of  physiological  training,  and  of  two  wants  unequally  satisfied 
in  our  present  organization. 

The  New-York  State  Asylum  for  Idiots  was  founded  by  an  act  of 
the  New- York  Legislature,  dated  July  10,  1851 ;  and,  at  every  session 
since,  that  body  has  voted  an  appropriation  in  its  behalf  It  is  situ- 
ated on  one  of  those  .alternately  green  and  white  knolls  which  form 
a  natural  amphitheatre,  whence  the  eye  looks  down  to  the  wonderful 
growth  of  the  "  city  of  salt,"  Syracuse,  below.  Among  the  curling 
smoke  of  iron,  glass,  pottery,  and  other  furnaces,  above  the  sea  of 
vats  brimful  of  brine,  stands  the  asylum^a  tall  and  elegant  building 
in  the  Italian  style,  surrounded  by  tasteful  grounds,  flanked  by  stables 
and  farm-houses,  extending  its  fields  right  and  left,  and  its  pleasant 


groves — summer  resorts  of  the  children— over  a  tract  fifty  acres  ia 
extent. 

The  main  building  is  compact  and  well  arranged,  containing,  as 
usual,  the  apartments  of  the  officers,  as  well  as  the  living  and  trainin" 
accommodations  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  the  usual  number  in 
attendance.  It  contains  also,  what  can  hardly  be  found  elsewhere,  a 
library  of  school-books  and  of  works  on  metaphysics,  psychology, 
physiology,  and  nervous  pathology,  expressly  selected  to  aid  in  the 
elucidation  of  the  problems  which  occur  in  the  treatment  of  nervous 
anomalies,  and  in  the  education  of  a  class  of  children  who  are  cer- 
tainly not  susceptible  of  education  by  any  other  system  than  that  of 
physiological  training. 

In  planning  this  institution.  Dr.  Wilbur  had  no  model  for  reference, 
nothing  but  books  and  theories.  It  was  the  first  asylum  ever  ex- 
pressly built  for  idiots.  His  practical  knowledge  of  their  wants  during 
the  previous  two  or  three  years,  and  his  remarkable  mechanical  skill 
and  peculiar  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  enabled  him  to  overcome 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  arcjiitectural  difficulties  in  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  building.  Idiotic  children  require  more  room, 
more  air,  more  light,  more  warmth,  than  other  children  ;  all  these, 
and  especially  the  greater  amount  of  room,  which  is  indispensable  in 
any  attempt  at  improving  these  weak  an(Lsluggish  natures,  he  pro- 
vided for  them.  The  pupils  of  the  asylum  are  of  both  sexes,  and  in 
age  range  from  seven  years  to  twenty  ;  they  are  chosen  from  a  much 
larger  number  of  applicants,  in  view  of  their  possible  improvement 
with  the  means  there  at  command.  Those  who  are  absolutely  help- 
less, either  on  account  of  restlessness,  immobility,  or  accessory  disease, 
must,  of  course,  be  rejected,  since,  if  received,  they  would  cither  be 
neglected,  or  each  one  would  monopolize  the  entire  time  of  an  attend- 
ant, while  the  State  appropriation  will  not  permit  more  than  one  nurse 
or  attendant  to  five  or  six  children.  ^ 

The  pupils  remain  in  the  institution  as  long  as  there  is  visible  im- 
provement and  progress ;  for,  though  nominally  an  asylum,  it  is  re- 
ally a  training-school.*  On  admission,  a  description  of  the  antece- 
dents and  existing  condition  of  each  pupil  is  entered  on  the  records  ; 
and  in  every  case  sufficient  freedom  is  allowed  the  child,  to  let  him 
show  his  capacities,  peculiarities,  and  tendencies.  The  study  of  these 
serves  as  a  basis  for  his  assignment  to  a  particular  group.  This 
assignment  of  the  child  to  his  appropriate  group  or  class  is  a  step 
which  requires  remarkable  discernment  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  peculiarities  of  idiots  ;  for  the  child  may  need  to  be  with  chil- 
dren of  about  the  same  development  with  himself,  or  with  those 
who  are  further  advanced,  in  order  to  stimulate  his  ambition  ;  he 
may  require  to  be  with  few  or  with  many,  with  those  who  are  too 
quiet,  in  order  to  calm  down  his  excessive  excitability ;  or  with  the 
restless  ones,  to  rouse  his  more  sluggish  nature,  etc.,  etc.  He  may 
also  need  to  change  from  one  group  to  another,  either  in  consequence 
of  his  progress,  or  to  subject  him  to  a  different  mode  of  training. 

This  grouping  introduces  the  subject  of  education ;  and  what  can 
be  more  interesting  to  the  mind  than  the  process  by  which  another 
mind  is  let  out  or  freed  from  the  bondage  and  fetters  which  have 
hitherto  imprisoned  it  ?  The  success  may  be  but  partial ;  but  it  is 
absolute,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

The  first  problem  is  to  disengage  and  develop  the  mind  of  an  idiot, 
which  has  hitherto  been  as  if  hidden  beneath  the  useless  muscles  and 
the  insensate  nerves,  components  of  his  weak  and  inefficient  body. 
The  second  problem,  though  by  no  means  the  last,  is  to  apply  this 
partially-liberated  intellect  to  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge  and 
good  habits. 

These  ends  are  accomplished,  in  Syracuse,  by  a  series  of  agencies 
whose  key  is  in  the  hand  of  the  superintendent,  and  whose  movements 
are  intrusted  alternately  and  unceasingly  to  attendants,  gymnasts,  and 
teachers.  The  idiots  (W(Of  means  isolated)  are  not  for  a  moment  let 
alone.  From  morning  till  night  they  are  led  from  one  mode  of  activ- 
ity to  another — seated  only  to  rest,  and  constantly  working  out  their 
own  pr-  J^";ss  through  experimental  and  lively  teachings.  Early  in 
the  morning,  as  soon  as  dressed  and  fed,  these  children  of  the  neanl 
begin  to  do  something.  From  half  hour  to  half  hour,  they  pass  from 
singing  or  hearing  music  to  exercises  cff  locomotion,  standing,  training 
of  the  hand  to  prehension,  imitation,  feeling ;  then  the  errors  of  the 


*  Exceptionally,  a  few  old  pupils  who  are  without  property  or  friends  any- 
where, are  allowed  to  etay  on  the  farm  or  in  the  laundry,  where  they  make 
tliemselves  useful  and  happy,  and  are  paid  what  their  work  is  worth.  This 
is  a  paternal,  not  yet  leg-alized,  arrangement. 
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senses  are  corrected,  their  modes  of  perception  improved  in  quickness 
or  accuracy,  and  raised  progressively  to  phenomena  more  and  more 
intellectual.  The  speech,  its  concordance  with  actions,  the  movements 
performed  on  command,  the  exercise  of  the  will  through  obedience, 
the  morality  of  labor,  of  partaking  of  food,  of  helping  relations  to 
each  other,  of  pleasure  and  pain,  all  these  exercises  have  a  very  different 
moral,  intellectual,  and  hygienic  result  from  those  obtained  in  schools 
where  book,  child,  and  chair,  are  screwed  together  three  hours  at 
a  time,  or  in  reformatories  where  children  drive  the  same  kind  of 
peg  in  the  same  kind  of  sole  from  morning  to  night,  from  day  to 
day,  etc. 

"  But,"  does  the  reader  ask,  "  are  not  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  etc.,  taught  also  ?  "  Oh,  yes.  Dr.  Wilbur  has  provided 
abundantly  for  instruction  in  these,  and  has  devised  and  procured 
much  apparatus  to  aid  in  the  matter,  and  all  the  children,  so. far 
as  they  can,  acquire  a  knowledge  of  these  studies.  Some  become, 
after  a  time,  remarkable  proficients  in  penmanship  ;  and  one,  occa- 
sionally, in  geography,  or  in  the  rapid  combinations  or  evolutions 
of  numbers,  astonishing  even  sldlful  teachers  by  his  readiness  on 
these  subjects;  but  the  majority  profit  more  by  the  physiological 
than  by  the  mental  training ;  they  are  decidedly  poor  scholars,  and 
are  only  proficient  in  kindness,  honesty,  and  love  of  labor  propor- 
tionate to  their  power. 

This  seemingly  small  success  is  really  very  great,  when  we  com- 
pare it  with  the  original  incapacity  of  idiots.  Dr.  Wilbur  has  attained 
it  by  his  superior  administrative  capacity,  his  tact  in  choosing,  com- 
manding, and  keeping  his  helpers,  but  more  than  all  by  his  adherence 
to  physiological  training.  Without  group-teaching,  he  could-not  have 
taught  so  many  idiots  with  so  few  subordinates  ;  without  the  in- 
citement of  systematic  imitation,  he  could  not  have  developed  wills 
where  even  instincts  were  scarcely  to  be  discovered ;  -without  sen- 
sorial exercises,  ho  could  not  have  accumulated  distinct  sensations, 
pabulum  for  comparison  and  judguient ;  without  general  gymnastics. 


he  could  not  have  rendered  human  the  balanced  animal  gait ;  and^ 
without  special  gymnastics,  he  could  never  have  given  precision  to-- 
localized- movement,  nor  restored  the  paw-like  hand  of  the  idiot  to  the 
exalted  place  assigned  it  by  Galen,  at  the  summit  of  the  creation,  on 
a  level  with  the  brain  itself.  This,  at  least.  Dr.  Wilbur  has  done,  and 
is  domg  every  year  better  and  better  for  the  idiot  children  of  the  ICew- 
York  State  Asylum. 

11. 

TtJEN  we  now  to  Barre,  and  see  what  Dr.  George  Brown  has  accom- 
plished for  a  class  of  children  of  similarly  incomplete  development, 
but  of  wealthier  parentage.  Though  I  had  expected  to  find  a  marked 
difference  between  a  State  and  a  private  institution,  yet  the  contrast 
was  even  greater  than  I  had  anticipated. 

Leaving  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railway  at  Brookfield,  we  rode 
among  the  hills  of  central  Massachusetts  to  Barre,  ivhieh  we  found  a 
scattered  village,  and  its  institution  for  idiots  a  dis-collection  of  ele- 
gant or  well-appointed  buildings.  It  is  situated  on  a  broad  and 
healthy  plateau,  ensconced  in  trees;  You  come  upon  it  suddenly ; 
without  preliminary  approaches,  you  have  before  you  a  shallow  and 
large  basin  of  flowers  set  in  raised  margins  of  rich  velvety  turf, 
served  to  the  surprised  senses  like  a  repast  of  scent  and  colors, 
guarded  by  stately  evergreens  trimmed  after  the  manner  of  Versailles, 
■and  fronted  to  the  left  by  the  principal  building,  whose  steps,  columns, 
architraves,  and  galleries,  rise  above  each  other  in  Yitruvian  ordon- 
nance. 

In  this  mansion,  sanctified  by  its  present  use.  Dr.  Brown  and  his 
family  reside,  and  within  hearing-distance  are  the  rooms  assigned  to 
the  worst  cases  of  bodily  and  mental  infirmity,  so  that  none  can  suffer 
without  being  heard  either  by  Dr.  or  Mrs,  Brown,  whose  care  and 
watchfulness  over  the  welfare  of  all  under  their  charge  is  constant  and 
all-engrossing.  Thg  other  buildings  are  occupieij  by  other  pupils  and 
their  attendants,  according  to  their  fortune  and  the  treatment  which 
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may  be  necessary ;  to  each  building  are  attached  all  necessary  con- 
veniences, gardens,  walks,  etc. ;  the  new  building,  recently  completed 
under  Dr.  Brown's  supervL^ion,  surpasses  the  rest  in  the  completeness 
and  perfection  of  its  accommodations.  With  such  smple  provisions  as 
these  for  the  comfort  of  its  inmates,  the  institution  of  B;irre  fulfils  its 
twofold  object — being  a  school  for  those  who  can  improve,  a  retreat 
for  those  who  cannot. 

Here  the  training  and  nursing  of  individuals  is  as  strictly  carried 
out  as  the  general  training  is  at  Syracuse.  Private  apartments,  ser- 
vants, horses,  carriages,  or  any  other  comfort,  m.iy  be  indulged  in, 
which  is  beneficial  to  the  pupils  and  within  the  limits  of  their  means. 
There  are  many  benefits,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  derived  from  this 
somewhat  large  liberty. 

There  are  at  Barre  about  fifty  patients  brought  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  How  many  of  these  are  offshoots  from  some  kind  of 
aristocracy,  miserable  sprouts  dried  up  with  paralysis,  softened  by  imbe- 
cility, shaken  by  the  St.  VitUs's  dance,  epilepsy,  and  what  else  that  may 
befall  haughty  and  empty  families  for  believing  themselves  above  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  the  universal  family  of  patient  workers,  God  alone 
knows.  Mrs.  Brown,  whose  opportunities  for  gathering  observations 
in  regard  to  children  of  this  class  have  been  greater  than  those  of  any 
other  person  now  living,  remarked  to  me  that  these  children  of  end- 
less siestas  and  s'atieties,  or  of  moneyed  and  seusualistic  indulgences, 
differed  materially  from  those  made  idiotic  by  local  influences,  home- 
privations,  and  motherly  suffering  during  pregnancy ;  the  former  pre- 
senting more  variety,  the  latter  more  uniformity  in  their  symptoms. 
It  was  already  empirically  known  that  some  idiots  can  be  better 
improved  by  general  training  (a  kind  of  attraction),  and  some  by  indi- 
vidual training  (a  kind  of  incubation,  if  I  may  call  it  so).  The  fitness 
of  either  exclusively,  or  of  its  preponderance  in  the  educational  pro- 
cess, was  presumed  from  observation  of  the  functional  anomalies,  and, 
in  doubtful  cases,  a  trial  of  both  methods  was  resorted  to,  to  determine 
which  was  best.  Diagnosis  is  rendered  more  easy  by  the  new  criterion 
just  laid  down,  and  a  rational  diversity  of  treatment  may  be  insisted 
upon,  almost  from  the  start,  to  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  and  to  the 
more  complete  satisfaction  of  the  teachers,  since  they  will  the  bet- 
ter understand  their  task. 

The  part  of  this  task  mostly  insisted  upon  at  Barre  is,  for  the  reasons 
assigned  above,  the  individual  training.  Sexes  being  separated,  varie- 
ties and  even  individuals  in  some  cases  being  kept  apart,  the  school 


and  gymnasium  do  not,  of  course,  present  as  lively  an  appearance  as 
they  do  in  a  State  institution.  But  on  an  examination  of  these  smaller 
groups,  or  of  the  single  idiots  engaged  either  with  a  teacher  or  with  a 
child  of  higher  grade  than  themselves,  you  can  easily  discern  the  char- 
acter of  this  individual  training.  It  is  the  training  of  deficient  func- 
tions by  the  immediate  action  of  the  teacher  on  the  child.  But,  lest 
this  definition  should  itself  seem  obscure,  I  will  illustrate  it  bv  some 
examples  of  the  method  actually  pursued  in  Barre.  One  of  these  has 
reference  to  iniifnlioii,  which,  after  instinct,  is  the  first  lever  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  idiot.  Imitation,  in  its  varied  forms,  opens  the  way  to 
instruction  proper.  By  it  every  member  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the 
body  as  a  whole,  is  drilled  to  regular  action ;  the  hands,  in  particular, 
are  repeatedly  trained  to  take  all  those  positions  which  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  acts  of  ordinary  life  or  in  the  course  of  education.  By 
it  children,  whose  whole  gait  and  manner  is  stiff  and  unyielding,  or 
who  are  restless  or  immovable,  are  in  more  than  one  sense  rebuilt  into 
human  shape  and  for  ready  usefulness. 

Under  the  same  individual  incubation-like  training,  sensorial  gym- 
nastics extend  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
perform  the  more  important  functipn  of  increasing  thft  modes  of  vital- 
ity from  without  to  within :  as  the  sap  comes  up  the  tree  from  under 
the  bark,  so  the  blunted  surfaces  of  the  idiot  are  taught  to  circulate 
the  feelings.  The  touch  is  developed  by  a  series  of  tactile  impressions, 
in  which  the  pupil  is  told  nothing,  shown  nothing,  but  made  to  feel  ex- 
tremely opposite  properties  of  matter  by  contact  alone.  In  other  exer- 
cises it  is  the  sight  or  hearing  which  is  trained  to  perceive,  unaided, 
impressions  more  and  more  delicate.  Sometimes  the  exercises  tend  to 
develop  the  acmracy  of  feeling,  sometimes  to  increase  the  rapidity  of 
perception.  By  one  series  of  exercises,  one  set  of  apparatus,  the 
ultimate  nerve-fibrils  (innumerable  and  infinitesimal  brains  of  the  pe- 
riphery) have  their  sensibility  exalted ;  by  other  exercises,  another  set, 
the  white  conductors  (or  wires)  are  taught  to  forward  in  normal  time 
a  dispatch  from  the  periphery  to  the  central  office  of  registration  of 
impressions,  etc.  The  improvement  in  these  processes  is  capable  of 
positive  measurement,  since,  at  the  beginning,  some  idiots  require  sev- 
eral seconds  to  transmit  an  impression  from  without  within,  or  a  volition 
or  order  from  within  without,  whereas  the  normal  time  for  these  ope- 
rations is  only  -/,"'  of  a  second  for  the  former  operation,  and  2^3-"'  for 
the  latter.  Thus  the  progress  of  sensation,  perception,  volition,  and 
even  self-control,  may   become  susceptible  of  mathematical  measure- 
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ment,  just  in  proportion  as  the  metliod  of  physiological  education  is 
rendered  more  positive  by  the  precision  of  those  who  apply  it. 

Here  the  question  naturally  arises :  When  inert  children  are,  year 
after  year,  provoked  to  vitality  in  all  its  modes  from  without  within ; 
when,  by  this  slow  process,  they  are  progressively  made  to  act,  to 
feel,  to  speak,  to  will — some  a  little,  some  more,  some  like  ordinary 
men— what  part  has  the  brain  taken  in  this  transfiguring  revolution  ? 
It  received  the  impressions,  it  acted  on  the  spur  of  external  stimuh, 
it  remained  for  a  variable  tune  as  passive  as  a  muscle  whose  contrac- 
tion shall  depend  upon  the  excitation  to  contractility  either  of  a  cen- 
tripetal or  of  a  centrifugal  nerve.  But,  so  far  the  encephalon  did  not 
give  any  evidence  of  spontaneity,  its  functional  development  took 
effect  by  continued  impulsion  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre ;  a  cen- 
tripetal process,  during  which  the  cerebrum  sent  nothing  to  the  outer 
world,  but  the  outer  world  sent  every  thing  to  it  from  the  peripheric 
feelers  through  the  nerve-cords.  This  attitude  does  not  look  like 
the  supreme  autocracy  assumed  for  the  brain.  The  nervous  system 
would  seem  rather  like  an  informal  republic,  where  the  presiding 
officer  is  vested  with  great  powers,  which  he  exercises  when  he  has 
learned  what  they  are  and  when  he  can  assume  them,  but  mean- 
time any  one  is  at  liberty  to  take  the  initiative  who  possesses  the 
ability.  Thence  rbight  be  concluded  that,  at  least  practically,  the 
centre  of  the  nervous  system,  at  any  time,  is  at  that  point,  be  it  where 
it  may,  in  which  its  concentrated  irritability  produces  its  principal 
action. 

This  conclusion,  deduced  from  the  physiological  training  of  idiots, 
corroborates  the  position  taken  by  several  recent  anatomists  and  phys- 
iologists, whose  discoveries  and  experiments  tend  to  increase  our  esti- 
mation of  the  roU  played  in  the  human  organism  by  the  pneumo-gas- 
tric  and  sympathetic  systems  and  by  the  minor  ganglia  and  peripheric 
nervous  element,  lowering  to  some  extent  the  assumed  omnipotence 
of  the  brain  proper  in  the  psychical  domain.  In  this  respect,  as  in  sev- 
eral others,  the  treatment  of  idiots  has  proved  that  its  fundamental 
doctrine  lay  deep  in  positive  knowledge,  and  that,  even  in  its  infancy, 
it  can  be  called  to  offer  valuable  and  important  testimony  in  questions 
relative  to  the  progress  of  the  correlation  of  sciences. 

I  began  this  paper  as  I  entered  the  institutions  for  idiots,  thinking 
only  of  their  modes  of  improvement ;  but  the  philosophy  of  the  subject 
has  carried  me  far  from,  the  more  particular  description  I  had  intended 
of  the  method  adopted  for  the  regeneration  of  these  unfortunate  crea- 
tures, the  offspring  of  our  sufferings  or  our  excesses ;  let  me,  in  closing, 
recur  for  a  moment  to  these  institutions. 

I  have  endeavored  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  differences  which  do 
and  must  exist  between  a  public  and  a  private  school  for  idiots. 
Both  have  been  opened  for  the  same  class  of  children,  and  treat  them 
by  the  same  method,  applied  in  both  by  the  choicest  women.  In  this 
they  are  alike  ;  in  every  thing  else  they  differ.     Let  us  see  : 

A.  The  State  institution  is  but  a  school  where  idiots  are  received, 
if  they  can  improve,  and  kept  as  long  as  they  do  improve. 

B.  In  it,  the  physiological  treatment  is  applied  mostly  to  groups, 
the  children,  constantly  in  contact,  being  raised  up  from  idiocy  by 
the  incessant  action  of  the  whole  on  each. 

C.  The  sexes  are  completely  separated  in  the  dormitories  and  gym- 
nasium— not  always  at  recess.  They  take  together  their  meals,  lessons, 
walks,  musical  exercises,  dancing,  and  other  evening  entertainments. 

On  the  other  hand : 

A.  The  private  institution  is  a  school  for  the  young  and  improving 
idiot,  and  a  life-long  retreat  for  the  hopeless  cases. 

B.  In  it,  the  physiological  method  is  applied  to  a  pupil  by  a 
teacher,  who  carries  him  (with  exclusive  regard  for  his  individuality) 
from  instinctive  to  intellectual  operations,  through  personal  imita- 
tion, etc. 

C.  The  inmates  live  in  separate  buildings ;  boys  and  girls  have 
their  grounds,  schools,  teachers,  matrons,  attendants,  etc.,  apart.  Some 
even  eat  and  are  taught  in  their  own  rooms  ;  the  best  of  them  only 
take  their  meals  with  the  doctor's  family,  and  enjoy  evening  games. 

To  sum  up,  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  unless  by  sight,  how  the 
same  thing  can  be  done  so  well,  and  yet  so  differently,  as  it  is  at 
Syracuse  and  at  Barre.  It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  bestow  upon 
them  both,  in  their  present  condition  of  efficiency,  unreserved  praise. 
Had  it  been  my  good  fortune  to  visit  the  training  schools  for  idiots 
in  other  States,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  should  have  found  them 
equally  worthy  of  commendation.  Did  space  permit,  I  should  have 
desired  also  to  speak  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  the 


physiological  training  of  idiots  by  organizers  like  Dr.  Joseph  Par- 
rish  and  his  accomplished  wife ;  by  teachers  like  Misses  Young  and 
Wood,  who  count  at  least  sixteen  years  of  active  service  in  Syracuse ; 
and  by  authors  like  Dr.  L.  P.  Brockett,  whose  essays  and  cyclopEedic 
articles  on  idiocy  have  diffused  more  sympathy  for  idiots  and  more 
knowledge  of  the  best  modes  of  training  them,  throughout  this  coun- 
try, than  has  been  attempted  in  Europe. 


MR.  DAWBARN. 

By  T.  W.  Robertson,  Author  of  "  Caste,"  "  Ours," 
"  School,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  I. 
u  "TTTOULD  you  have  the  kindness  to  step  this  way,  sir,  into  Mr. 
VV       Dawbaru's  room  ?  " 

These  words  were  addressed  by  a  banker's  clerk  to  a  young  man 
whose  dress  and  manners  were  a  vulgar  compound  of  groom,  betting- 
man,  and  pugilist.  The  sporting  gentleman  swaggered  by  the  desks 
and  the  clerks,  looking  infinite  disparagement  at  the  whole  concern, 
and  was  ushered  through  the  double  doors  into  the  piresence  of  Mr. 
Dawbarn. 

Mr.  Dawbarn  was  the  principal  banker  in  Bramlingdon,  and  Bram- 
lingdon  was  the  county  town  of  the  little  county  of  Mufford.  It  con- 
sisted of  one  long,  straggling  street,  beautified  by  five  old  churches, 
each  a  splendid  specimen  of  architecture,  which  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  To^vn  Hall,  the  Corn  Exchange,  and  the  Market  Place,  which 
were  naodern  buildings,  and  unpleasant  to  look  at. 

"  Mr.  Studden,"  said  Mr.  Dawbarn  to  the  young  gentleman  of  sport- 
ing appearance,  "  I  have  to  talk  to  you,  sir,  very  seriously ;  sit  down, 
if  you  please." 

Mr.  Studden  sat  in  a  chair  as  if  it  were  a  saddle,  shut  one  eye 
knowingly,  and  examined  the  thong  of  his  whip  with  the  other. 

"  Mr.  Studden,"  continued  the  banker,  solemnly,  "  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  you  have  overdrawn  your  account  to  the  amount  of — " 

"  Yes ;  I  know  all  about  that,  governor,"  broke  in  Mr.  Studden. 
"  I've  been  told  so  twice." 

"  I  therefore  gave  directions  that  the  next  time  you  presented  a 
check,  you  should  be  shown  in  here  to  me,"  said  the  banker. 
"  That  is — a  check  of  my  own  drawing." 
"  Quite  so." 

"  Well,  now  I  am  here,"  said  Mr.  Studden,  goading  the  side  of  his 
imaginary  horse  with  his  left  heel ;  "  respectful  comps,  and  should  like 
to  know  your  little  game.     What's  to  be  done?  " 
"  Mr.  Studden,  I  have  known  you  from  a  boy." 
"  Well,  I  know  that." 
"And  I  now  see  you  a  ruined  man." 

"  Hold  hard,  Matilda,"  interrupted  Studden,  "  npt  ruined — pushed 
for  the  moment — on  my  knees,  but  not  staked.  I've  been  unlucky  on 
the  races  this  last  year — unlucky  at  play.  Why,  last  night  I  lost  a  pot 
at  loo,  and  then  that  gal  behaved  to  me  in — " 

"  Mr.  Studden,"  said  the  banker,  closing  his  eyes,  "  I  cannot  listen 
to  a  catalogue  of  your  cri — cri — imprudences.  I  am  the  father  of  a 
family,  and — " 

"  Cut  that,  governor  !  "  broke  in  the  amiable  Mr.  Studden.  "  What 
I  want  is  money,  and  not  preaching — no  preachee  and  fioggee  too. 
This  is  the  state  of  the  odds.  I've  overdrawn  my  account,  good ;  will 
you  let  me  have  some  more  ?  tin,  I  mean ;  if  you  will,  I'm  sure  to  re- 
trieve myself.  I've  some  splendid  things  on,  but  I  must  have  the 
ready — ti — iddity — rhino." 

"  Mr.  Studden,"  said  Mr.  Dawbarn,  "  I  do  not  understand  your  jar- 
gon, nor  is  such  language  the  sort  of  thing  I  am  accustomed  to  hear. 
You  have  lost  the  fortune  left  you  by  your  father  in  gambling,  horse- 
racing,  and — and  the  like.  For  the  last  seven  years  I  have  seen  you 
going  to  irretrievable  ruin.  As  you  had  a  long  minority,  and  no  friends 
to  advise  you,  I  have  trijd  to  help  you,  but  I  regret  to  say,  your  com- 
plete ruin  is  inevitable — inevitable." 

"  Bet  you  fifteen  to  one  it  isn't ! "  said  Mr.  Studden. 
"  What  you  owe  me,"  continued  the  banker,  not  noticing  the  inter- 
ruption— "  what  you  owe  me  I  shall  never  trouble  you  for." 
"Bless  you!  "  said  the  irreverent  Studden. 

Mr.  Dawbarn's  face  reddened.  "  Mr.  Studden,"  he  choked  out,  "  I 
am  not  accustomed  to  be  treated  with  rudeness,  and.  I  don't  mean  to 
begin  now.    I  would  have  given  you  some  advice,  sir." 
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"  Don't  want  it,  thank  you." 

"  Good  advice,  parental  advice ;  but  it  will  be  of  no  use,  I  can  see." 

"Not  a  bit." 

"  I  shall  leave  you,  tlierefore,  to  the  pursuit  of  your  career  of  prof- 
ligacy, and  may  it — may  it-  "  Mr.  Dawbarn  stammered,  for  he  felt  that 
he  was  proposing  a  toast  at  a  public  meeting — "  may  it  prove  to  you 
that — that — that — " 

"  Out  with  it,  governor,"  said  the  insolent  young  sporting-man. 

"  No,  sir,  I  will  not  out  with  it,"  said  the  banker,  m.ijestically.  "  I 
will  not  say  what  I  was  going  to  say." 

"  Are  you  quite  clear  what  you  were  going  to  say  ?  "  inquired  the 
young  man,  who  respected  neither  age  nor  wealth. 

Mr.  Dawbarn  covered  his  defeat  grandly.  "  I  will  not  detain  you 
any  longer,  Mr.  Studden ; "  he  rang  the  bell ;  "  I  wish  you  good-day, 
sir;  my  servant  will  show  you  out." 

"  Very  good,  governor,"  said  Mr.  Studden,  dismounting  from  his 
chair,  or  saddle.  "  You  throw  me  over — very  good  ;  and  "just  at  the 
moment  when  I  could  make  a  colossal  fortime.  If  I  had  your  capital 
— or  you  had  my  talent  and  speculated — ka  foozilum  ! — what  might 
not  be  made  with  the  tips  I  have ! — I  know  the  way  out,  Chanles  " — this 
Mr.  Studden  addressed  to  the  servant — "  you  needn't  show  me. — Mr. 
Dawbarn,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  yours  truly,  ever  to  command, 
etcetera — cetera — cetera." 

Mr.  Studden  departed  with  a  flourish,  leaving  the  banker  in  a  state 
of  the  most  wrathful  indignation.  Mr.  Dawbarn  was  a  great  man  in 
Bramlingdon,  and  accustomed  to  be  treated  with  respect  and  deference 
and  servility ;  and,  though  so  excellent  a  persdh,  Mr.  Dawbarn  was 
something  of  a  humbug,  and  the  young  man's  manners  had  corwinced 
him  that  he  knew  it ;  and  it  is  very  annoying  to  men  of  fifty  years  of 
age  to  be  found  out  by  their  juniors.  .Mr.  Robert  Studden,  or,  as  he 
was  called,  Mr.  Bob  Studden,  or  Mr.  Rip  Studden,  swaggered  past  the 
cashier  and  clerks  with  the  ease  of  a  jockey  and  the  grace  of  a  groom. 
A  dozen  steps  from  the  door  of  the  bank  he  met  a  clerk  whom  he 
stopped.  ■ 

"  Halloa,"  he  cried  with  graceful  badinage,  "  Munro,  how  goes  it  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Studden  ?  "  inquired  the  clerk. 

"  Don't  be'in  such  a  hurry — well,  how  is  she — eh  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Stud— I—" 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  my  boy.  I'm  not  the  man  to  spoil  sport.  Why 
not  bolt  with  her  ?  bolt !  I'd  lend  you  my  last  fiver  to  help  you.  I 
saw  you  the  other  morning.     Ri-tol-de-rol,  !ol-li-day." 

Mr.  Studden  closed  one  eye,  thrust  his  tongue  into  his  cheek,  and 
strolled  down  the  one  long,  straggling  street  of  Bramlingdon,  the  pink 
of  sporting,  self-conscious  vulgarity. 

CHAPTER   II. 

In  a  small  country  town  it  is  impossible  that  any  thing  can  be  kept 
secret — except  murder — and  then  Rumor  points  to  so  many  probable 
criminals,  that  justice  and  detective  policemen  become  lost  in  surmise, 
and  embarrass  the  innocent  that  the  guilty  may  go  free.  Slow  to  detect 
murder,  the  provincial  intellect  is  swift  at  the  discovery  of  love.  Had 
Romeo  met  Juliet  at  a  fancy  ball  in  Peddlingham,  instead  of  at  a  mas- 
querade in  Verona,  and  afterward  prowled  about  the  garden  of  his  mis- 
tress's father's  house,  the  Signori  Capulet  and  Montague  would  have 
been  informed  of  the  occurrences  early  on  the  following  morning  by 
several  competent  and  credible  eye-witnesses — all  of  the  gentler  sex, 
and  the  majority  on  the  other  side  of  five-and-thirty  years  of  age. 

It  was  Christmas-Day,  cold,  clear,  and  frosty.  Mr.  Dawbarn  was 
dressed  in  his  brightest  black,  and  his  cravat  was  as  a  monument  to 
the  most  irrejiroachable  of  laundresses.  But  Jlr.  Dawbarn  was  pale 
and  agitated,  his  head  shook  and  his  hands  tremljled,  till  the  papers 
he  held  in  them  rattled  and  crumbled,  when  a  servant  opened  the  din- 
ing-room door  and  announced  "  Mr.  Munro." 

Mr.  Dawbarn  turned  paler ;  and  when  the  young  clerk  whom  Mr. 
Robert  Studden  had  so  playfully  rallied  a  fortnight  before  in  the  street 
entered,  the  banker  trembled  more  violently.  ^ 

"  Mr.  Munro,"  said  the  banker,  when  the  door  was  closed,  "  you — 
you — you  doubtless  know  why  I  have  sent  for  you — on  this  festive  oc- 
ca — sion — sion,  to-day  ?  "  , 

The  young  clerk,  who  was  as  pale  as  Mr.  Dawbarn,  faltered  out, 
"  No,  sir,"  with  so  transparent  an  effort  that  the  banker  saw  that  the 
young  man  perfectly  understood  the  reason  of  the  interview. 

"  Your  conduct,  sir,  has  been  such  that  I — I — I  do  not  know  how 
to  tddress  you,"  stammered  Mr.  Dawbarn.   "  That  you,  sir,  my  servant, 
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my  paid  and  salaried  servant,  should  have  so  abused  my  confidence ; 
should  have  so  dared  to  try  to  so  injure  me,  is — is — what  I  did  not  ex- 
pect from  you.  I  know  all,  sir,  all.  You  are  discharged  from  the  bank 
this  moment." 

A  pang  shot  over  the  young  man's  face. 

"  You  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  there  again.  This  quarter's  sal- 
ary is  there,  sir."  The  banker  put  upon  the  table  a  small  paper  pack- 
et. "  As  I  shall  not  suifer  you  to  take  your  place  at  your  desk  again, 
there  is  a  half-year's  salary."  The  banker  placed  another  small  pack- 
et on  the  table,  and  the  clerk  made  a  deprecatory  motion  with  one 
hand.  "  1  insist  on  it,  sir,  and  shall  take  no  denial.  I  also  insist  on 
your  leaving  Bi'amlingdon  to-night,  or  to-morrow  morning,  at  the  very 
latest.  Should  you  have  any  debts  here,  leave  a  list  of  them,  and,  to- 
day being  Christmas-Day,  I  will  see  that  one  of  the  clerks  pays  them 
the  day  after  to-morrow.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  your  remaining, 
and  your  absence,  sir,  is  a  matter  of  much  more  importance  to  me 
than  a  few  paltry  pounds  ;  so  I  will  hear  of  no  objection." 

Mr.  Dawbarn  paused  and  drew  breath,  and  the  young  clerk  looked 
at  him  and  then  at  the  window,  as  if  out  into  a  far  distance  be- 
yond. 

"  My  accounts,  sir,"  he  began,  when  the  banker  interrupted  him. 
"  Will  be  found  quite  right,  I  dare  say.  Had  yo'u  only  robbed  me 
of  money,  sir,  I  should  have  been  better  pleased.  I  have  treated  you 
only  too  well,  and,  in  return,  see  what  you  have  done."  Mr.  Dawbarn 
struck  his  clinched  hand  upon  the  table.  "  But  no  matter.  Do  I 
understand  that  you  will  leave  Bramlingdon  to-night  ?  " 

Munro  took  his  eyes  from  the  window,  and,  looking  fuU  in  the 
banker's  face,  said  : 
"  Lucy." 

Mr.  Dawbarn's  face  turned  scarlet,  and  he  again  struck  the  table. 
"  Don't  mention  my  daughter's  name  to  me,  sir,  if  you  please.  I  won't 
hear  it  I  How  dare  you?  There,  sir,  are  t|he  rubbishing  letters  you 
have  sent  to  her,  and,  if  you  have  any  sense  of  decency  or  honesty 
left,  you  will  return  those  you  have  of  hers — of — of  my  daughter's." 
Munro  took  up  the  letters  his  former  master  had  tossed  .to  him. 
"  Did  you  hear  me,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  banker.  * 

"  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  I  say,  will  you  give  me  back  her  letters,  ami  will  you  leave  Bram- 
lingdon to-night  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause,  and  the  bells  of  the  church  rang  out  for  morn- 
ing service. 

"  I  can  make  no  promise,  sir,"  replied  the  young  clerk,  very  clearly. 
"  I  have  a  duty  to  your  daughter  as  well  as  a  duty  to  you.  If  she  de- 
sires that  I  should — " 

"  You  set  me  at  defiance,  do  you,  sir '?  "  burst  in  the  banker. 
"  Very  good,  very  good  ;  but  don't  suppose,  if  you  stay  here  forever, 
that  you  will  see  my  daughter,  or  be  enabled  to  write  to  her.  If  you 
stop  in  Bramlingdon,  she  goes.  Next  week  she  travels  with  her  moth- 
er to  London,  abroad,  anywhere,  away  from  her  father's  presumptuous 
clerk,  who,  because  his  masteiv  asked  him  a  few  times  to  his  house,  to 
sit  at  his  table,  and  treated  him  as  an  equal,  so  far  forgot  himself  as 
to  lift  his  eyes  up  to  his  daughter,  his  only  child." 

It  had  been  a  terrible  Chi'istmas  morning  in  the  banker's  house. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dawbarn  had  been  informed  that  their  only  daughter, 
Lucy,  rose  every  morning  early,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  young 
clerk,  Munro,  in  the  kitchen-garden,  the  door  of  which  opened  into  a 
lane,  and  of  which  door  either  Lucy  or  the  young  clerk,  or  both,  pos- 
sessed a  key.  Lucy  had  been  forced  into  a  confession,  and  had  gone 
on  her  knees  to  her  papa,  and  wept  and  implored  him  not  to  hurt  her 
George.  She  had  given  up  all  his  letters,  which  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  placing  under  her  pillow  every  night,  and  which  letters  Munro  had 
written  stealthily  in  banking-hours,  and  placed  in  a  certain  portion  of 
the  wall  near  the  tool-house  in  the  kitchen-garden.  Mr.  Dawbarn 
went  on  wildly,  and  frightened  Mrs.  Dawbarn — a  good,  motherly  wo- 
man— into  a  fit.  When  Mrs.  Dawbarn  recovered,  Miss  Lucy  went  off 
into  a  swoon,  and  her  father  and  mother  had  to  recover  her,  and  Mr. 
Dawbarn  was  in  agonies  lest  the  servants  of  his  household  should  be 
cognizant  of  the  disturbance,  which  was  an  entirely  unnecessary  ex- 
citement on  his  part,  as  they,  the  servants,  had  known  all  about  it  for 
the  last  eight  months.  Poor  Lucy  was  told  that  Munro  was  tg  be  im- 
mediately sent  away,  but  that  she  4nd  her  mamma  were  to  go  to  church 
that  day,  as  their  absence  might  be  remarked  by  a  devout  but  curious 
congregation,  and  that  she  was  to  bathe  her  eyes  and  look  uncon- 
cerned, easy,  comfortable,  and  composed. 
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As  Lucy  and  her  mamma  passed  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  Lucy 
heard  the  young  clerk's  voice.  She  knew  that  she  should  never  see 
him  again,  and  she  could  not  resist  her  impulse.  She  ran  to  the 
door,  seized  the  hanJle,  and  would  have  opened  it,  but  her  mamma 
pulled  her  away,  and  on  the  other  side  Mr.  Dawbarn  rushed  to  the 
door  and  put  his  back  against  it.  Munro  strode  to  the  window,  that 
he  might  take  a  last  look  of  his  mistress  as  she  left  the  house. 

"  Good-by,  George,  dear,  good-by,"  cried  poor  Lucy,  in  the  pas- 
sage ;  "  we  shall  never  see  each  other  again ;  but,  good-by,  and  good- 
by,  and  good-by  again !  " 

CHAPTER   IIL 

A  TEAR  had  elapsed  since  Lucy  Dawbarn  had  bidden  farewell  to 
her  father's  clerk  through  the  dining-room  door.  He  had  left  Bram- 
lingdon,  and  gone,  no  one  knew  whither.  Neither  letter  nor  message 
came  to  Lucy ;  she  was  too  strictly  watched.  She  often  walked  in  the 
garden,  and  looked  at  that  portion  of  the  wall  where  they  had  con- 
cealed their  letters.  The  good  old  brick  that  they  used  to  take  out 
and  put  baek  again  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  its  place  there  was  a 
bran-new  red  brick,  cemented  by  bran-new  white  mortar,  that  you  could 
see  a  mile  off.  Lucy  had  been  to  London,  and  had  been  visiting,  not 
only  her  father's  and  mother's  relatives,  but  the  magnates  of  the 
county,  and  had  seen  all  sorts  of  pleasures  and  fashion  and  distrac- 
tion, and,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  had  returned,  very  thin  and 
pale. 

She  had  been  home  but  a  few  weeks,  when  the  news  eame  that 
young  Munro  had  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  New  York.  It  reached 
Lucy's  ears  through  a  sympathetic  servant-maid.  The  next  morning, 
she  sent  word  that  she  would  like  to  have  a  cup  of  tea  sent  to  her  up- 
stairs in  her  own  room,  as  she  had  a  headache,  and  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused from  the  breakfast-table.  Mrs.  Dawbarn  knew  that  she  had 
heard  of  Munro's  departure  for  America,  but  she  did  not  dare  to  men- 
tion even  the  name  of  the  objectionable  clerk  to  her  husband,  who 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  young  man's  movements.  Two  or  three 
days  after,  the  doctor  was  sent  for.  The  medical  man  hummed  and 
hawed,  and  said  that  his  patient  was  low.  Lucy  grew  worse  and 
worse.  A  consultation  was  held.  The  young  lady's  disorder  was 
pronounced  to  be  nervous  fever ;  and  one  white-headed  old  gentleman 
from  Loudon  suggested  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dawbarn  that  if  the  young 
lady  were  engaged  he  should  not  advise  the  postponement  of  the  cere- 
mony. 

"  You  see,  my  dear  Mr.  Dawbarn,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  your 
dear  daughter's  malady  is  partly  mental.  She  has  here  no  employ- 
ment, that  is,  no  fresh  employment  for  her  mind.  If  you  could  sub- 
stitute new  duties,  fresh  impressions,  she  would  recover  quickly.  Her 
energy  is  wearing  her  to  pieces  ;  she  wants,  so  to  speak,  to  begin  her 
life  over  again.  If — if  her  partner  has  not  yet  been  chosen  " — here 
the  eyes  of  the  father  and  mother  met — ^"  let  her  travel,  let  her  choose 
an  occupation,  give  her  something  to  do.  I  know  a  young  lady — 
much  the  same  kind  of  case — who  took  to  painting,  and  found  con- 
siderable benefit  from  the  study  and  the  practice.  Italy,  now,  might 
create  a  desire  to  cultivate  some  art — say  music,  eh  ?  Your  dear 
daughter  is  not  strong ;  her  mind  is  too  much  for  her  body." 

Lucy  was  taken  to  Harrogate,  to  Cheltenham,  to  Leamington,  and 
Scarborough,  then  to  the  south  of  France  and  Italy.  When  she  re- 
turned to  Bramlingdon,  she  had  to  be  lifted  from  the  carriage.  Her 
father,  who  had  not  seen  her  for  two  months,  was  struck  with  the 
visible  alteration  in  her  face  and  figure.  He  himself  carried  her  to 
•her  room,  and  was  hardly  conscious  of  his  burden.  She  said  she  was 
tired  with  her  journey,  and  would  go  to  bed,  Mr.  Dawbarn  descended 
to  dine  with  his  wife,  and  meeting  on  the  stairs  with  the  sympathetic 
housemaid  who  had  informed  Lucy  of  Munro's  departure  for  America, 
and  asking  the  girl  why  she  was  crying,  and  receiving  for  answer  that 
it  was  for  Miss  Lucy,  discharged  her  on  the  spot. 

It  was  a  dismal  dinner.  Husband  and  wife  spoke  but  little,  and, 
.  when  one  caught  the  other's  eye,  there  was  a  great  show  of  appetite. 
Mr.  Dawbarn  drank  a  considerable  quantity  of  sherry.  When  the 
cloth  was  removed,  the  conversation  flagged.  Neither  dared  begin 
the  consultation  they  felt  was  inevitable.  Before  they  went  into 
Lucy's  room,  to  look  at.her  as  she  lay  sleeping,  Mr.  Dawbarn  put  his, 
arm  round  his  wife's  waist  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  a  proceed- 
ing which  made  the  good  old  lady  tremble  very  much,  and  her  mouth 
and  nostrils  quiver. 

Side  by  side  in  the  dark  the  couple  lay  awake  in  their  luxurious 


chamber,  staring  at  the  reflection  of  the  window- frame  upon  the  bUnds. 
The  father  began : 

"  Jemima." 

"  Philip,"  said  the  mother. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Lucy  ?  " 

The  mother  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Good  God  ! "  said  the  banker,  "  when  I  took  her  up  in  my  arms, 
I  could  hardly  feel  her  weight.  She  was  like  a  feather — like  a  feather, 
Jemima,  you're  crying,  my  love.  Tell  me,  honestly,  now,  honestly, 
candidly,  as  you  think.     Tell  me,  tell  me." 

The  wife  threw  her  arms  around  her  husband's  neck,  and  sobbed : 
"  I  fear  that  we  shall  lose  her !  " 

It  was  spoken,  and  Death  was  recognized  as  a  Presence  in  the 
house. 

"  D'ye  think  there's  so  hope  ?  " 

"  Only  one,  and  that  a  very  poor  one." 

Mr.  Dawbarn  felt  a  mental  qualm,  for  he  knew  what  was  coming. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  You'll  be  angry  with  me,  Philip,  if  I  tell  you." 

"  Angry,  my  dear?     No,  no,  not  a  bit,"  said  the  father! 

"  You  know  what  I  mean." 

The  banker  sighed. 

"Do  you  mean  ?  "  he  began. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  replied  the  mother.  "  If  Lucy  could  see  or  hear  of 
that  young  man,  I  believe  she  would  recover.  I'm  sure  it  would  do 
her  good."  , 

There  was  a  long  pause;  Mr.  Dawbarn  groaned  in  spirit,  but  he 
felt  that  his  wife  was  right. 

"  I  had  such  better  views  for  her,"  groaned  the  banker. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  know  you  had,"  said  the  wife,  pressing  his 
hand. 

"  Lord  Landringa  was  most  particular  in  his  attentions,  and  Sir 
Theophilus  Hawdon  absolutely  spoke  to  me  about  her." 

"  I  know  he  did,"  said  the  acquiescent  wife. 

"  Think  of  Lucy  being'Lady  Landringa,  or  Lady  Hawdon !  County 
people — and  then  of  her  being  Mrs. ,  oh  !  " 

"  It's  a  sad  thing,  dear,  but  what  can  we  do  now  that  she's  so  ill — 
poor  thing  !     And  if  we  could  save  her  life — " 

Mr.  Dawbarn  turned  in  the  bed.  "  I'll  ask  Topham  about  it  to- 
morrow."    (Topham  was  the  doctor.)     "  I'll  hear  his  opinion." 

"  I  have  asked  him,"  said  the  mother,  "  and  he  agrees  with  me." 

"  But  how  can  it  be  done  ?  "  asked  the  banker,  turning  again  rest- 
lessly.    "  I  can't  ask  the  fellow  to  marry  my  daughter." 

"  No,  'but  you  can  offer  him  a  situation  in  the  bank."    * 

"  Suppose  he  refuses  ?  " 

"  He  won't  refuse." 

"  But  how  can  I  find  him  ?    Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  In  America,"  answered  Mrs.  Dawbarn. 

"  America  ! "  repeated  the  banker,  sitting  up  in  bed.  "  Then  how 
the  deuce  is  he  to  be  got  at  ?  " 

"  Advertise  for  him.  If  he  will  apply  to  So-and-so,  he  will  hear 
something  to  his  advantage.  I  asked  Dr.  Topham's  advice  about  all 
that." 

"  Advertising  is  not  respectable,"  said  the  banker ;  to  which  his 
wife  made  no  reply  but  the  word  "  Lucy." 

"  Besides,"  continued  Mrs.  Dawbarn,  after  a  short  pause,  "  if  you 
don't  like  advertising,  send  somebody  after  him,  to  find  out  where  he 
is." 

"  Send  somebody  !     Send  who  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  Mr.  Stndden ;  he's  doing  nothing,  and  I  dare  say  will  be 
glad  of  the  job." 

"  I  suppose  that  Topham  advised  that,  too  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  did." 

"  I  thought  I  recognized  Topham's  interest  in  that  young  vaga- 
bond. I  suppose  you  and  he  have  talked  this  matter  over  now  some 
time." 

"  I  and  Mr.  Stndden  '?  "  ■ 

"  No,  you  and  Topham." 

"  Yes." 

"  And  you've  arranged  it  all  between  you  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  this  before,  Jemima  ?  " 

"  I  was  afraid." 

"  Afraid  !     Afraid  of  what  ?  " 
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"  Of  you." 

"  Of  me,  Jemima  ?  Don't  you  think  I  love  my  child  as  much  as 
you  ? " 

"  I'm  sure  you  do  ;  but  you  men  don't  understand  some  things." 

"  But  Topham's  a  man,"  remarked  the  puzzled  banker. 

"  But,  then,  he's  a  doctor,"  iv-as  the  reply. 

Mr.  Dawbarn  groaned  inwardly,  as  a  possible  coronet  presented  it- 
self to  his  mind's  eye — and  then  faded  away.  "  I  suppose  you  must 
have  it  your  own  way,"  he  said. 

"  May  I,  Philip  ?  "  asked  his  wife,  putting  her  arm  around  his  neck 
a  second  time. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  you're  in  the  right.  But  won't  the  shock — the  sur- 
prise hurt  her  ?  " 

"  I'll  answer  for  that.     May  I  tell  her  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  sighed  the  vanquished  father. 

"  Bless  you,  Philip,"  said  the  good  mother ;  and  she  kissed  her 
partner,  and  both  wife  and  husband  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just. 

CHAPTEE  IV. 

"  Lucy,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Dawbarn  the  next  morning,  as  she  en- 
tered the  Invalid's  chamber,  "  I  and  papa  have  been  talking  about 
you." 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  said  Lucy,  with  an  evident  want  of  interest  in  the 
subject. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  he  says  ?  " 

**  Don't  know,  mamma." 

"  He's  going  to  make  some  alterations  in  the  bank." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  "  Miss  Lucy  had  not  the  smallest  solicitude  about 
the  bank. 

"  And  what  else  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Oh,  mamma,  I  am  so  tired  !  "  said  Lucy,  peevishly. 

"  What  else  do  you  think  he  means  to  do  ?  "  continued  Mrs.  Daw- 
barn, bending  her  matronly  head  over  her  daughter's  face,  and  pour- 
ing into  her  ear  words  that  made  the  girl  flush  scarlet  and  her  eyes 
flash. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  it  can't  be  true  !  " 

"  My  love,  could  I  deceive  you  ?  " 

"  No,  dear  mamma,  no ;  but,  oh,  is  it  true  ?  Kiss  me,  mamma 
dear.  I  am  so  happy  and  so  thankful !  and — and  in  a  little  time,  when 
I've  thought  over  how  happy  I  am,  papa  may  come  in,  and  I'll  kiss 
him  and  thank  him,  and  tell  him  how  grateful  I  am,  too,  and — "  but 
poor  Lucy  could  get  no  further,  and  sobbed  and  wept  with  delight. 

"  My  darling,  kiss  me  now,"  said  her  father,  advancing  from  the 
door  behin(f  which  he  had  watched  the  effect  of  the  news.  "I'll  do 
any  thing  to  make  you  happy — any  thing." 

"  Oh,  papa  !  my  own  papa  ! " 

"  My  darling,  you'll  love  me  now  again  as  you  used  to  do — won't 
you  ?  and — and — there's  Mr.  Bob  Studden's  knock.  I'll  send  that 
fellow  off  to  New  York — I  mean  to  Liverpool — this  very  night." 

Mr.  Bob  Studdeu  was  waiting  in  the  dining-room.  He  was  so 
changed  in  face,  dress,  appearance,  and  manner,  that,  when  Mr.  Daw- 
barn saw  him,  he  started,  and  said : 

"  Are  you  Mr.  Robert  Studden  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Dawbarn,  it's  me,"  said  the  familiar  voice.  "  I  dare  say 
you  find  me  changed.     I  do  myself." 

He  was,  indeed,  altered.  In  place  of  the  spink,  span,  new,  natty, 
dressy,  shiny,  oily,  varnished  Bob,  the  delight  of  bar-maids,  and  the 
envy  of  grooms,  stood  a  shabby,  corduroy-trousered,  waistcoatless 
vagabond,  smelling  of  straw  and  porter.  Mr.  Dawbarn  hesitated  be- 
fore he  asked  him  to  sit  down. 

"  I  got  your  letter,  sir,"  said  Bob,  whose  manner  was  as  deferential 
as -his  clothes  were  shabby,  "and  came  on  immediately.  Sorry  I 
couldn't  present  myself  more  decently ;  but  such  is  fate." 

"  What  are  you  doing  now,  Mr.  Studden  ?  "  asked  the  banker. 

"  At  present,  sir,"  replied  Bob,  "  I  am  stable-man  at  the  Cock  and 
Bottle." 

"  Good  gracious  !  " 

"  It's  not  what  I  could  wish,  sir  ;  but  it's  better  than  nothing.  I'm 
sorry  to  say  I'm  only  employed  there  two  days  a  week — Mondays  and 
market-days ;  but  still,  what  with  odd  jobs,  I  manage  to  grub  on." 

Mr.  Dawbarn  looked  at  the  ex-betting-man's  wan  face  and  wistful 
eyes,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  take  a  glass  of  wine. 

Bob  shot  a  quick  glance,  and  said  that  he  would  ;  and  in  the  keen 
look  Mr.  Dawbarn  read  hunger. 


"  The  sherry,"  said  the  banker  to  a  servant ;  "  and  bring  lunch — 
some  cold  roast-beef — and — you  know ;  and,  when  we've  lunched,  Mr. 
Studden,  we'U  talk  business." 

Mr.  Studden's  performance  upon  the  beef  was  so  extraordinary,  that 
the  banker  feared  that  he  would  commit  involuntary  suicide.  It  was 
with  a  feehng  of  intense  relief  that  he  saw  him  attack  the  cheese ;  but 
the  attack  was  so  prolonged,  that  Mr.  Dawbarn  feared  lest  the  suffo- 
cation the  beef  had  left  unaccomplished  should  be  effected  by  the 
Stilton. 

"  Not  any  more,  sir ;  thank  you,"  answered  Bob  to  his  host's  com- 
plimentary question.  "  I  never  tasted  such  a  cheese,  and,  as  for  the 
beef,  it's  beautiful.  I  haven't  tasted  animal  food  for  these  ten  days. 
For  red-herring  is  not  animal  food  any  more  than  a  lump  of  salt  is, 
and  I'm  sick  of  red-herrings.  Soak  'em  in  as  much  hot  water  as  you 
like,  they  always  taste  of  lucifers — perhaps  because  they  lie  next  to 
'em  in  the  shop.  I  may  thank  you,  Mr.  Dawbarn,  for  a  meal  such  as 
I  haven't  had  for — for — " 

The  wine  Mr.  Studden  had  drunk  seemed  to  have  got  into  his  head, 
and  from  his  head  into  his  eyes.  Men  are  strange  creatures — and  even 
betting-men  are  men — and,  whether  it  was  the  memory  of  by-gone  days, 
or  the  wine,  or  the  bread,  or  the  butter,  or  the  beef,  or  the  cheese,  that 
affected  him,  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  one  of  these  causes,  or  some 
of  them,  or  all,  caused  Bob  Studden  to  lay  his  head  upon  his  knees, 
and  to  cry  copiously. 

He  then  began  accusing  himself,  and  saying  that  he  was  a  bad  lot ; 
that  he  was  miserable,  and  repented ;  that  his  life  was  an  hourly  curse 
to  him ;  that  he  knew  he  bad  brought  it  all  upon  himself;  that  all  his 
friends  had  deserted  him,  particularly  those  who  had  shared  his  hos- 
pitality, and  even  his  money,  when  he  was  prosperous  ;  that  the  man 
who  owed  his  rise  in  life  to  him,  and  whom  he  had  assisted  at  a  crisis, 
had  behaved  to  him  with  an  ingratitude  that  stung  him  to  the  soul ; 
that  he  was  half-starved,  and  had  no  bed  but  in  the  stable ;  that  he 
was  ruined — ruined — and  had  no  hope. 

When  the  poor,  broken-down  gamester  had  exhausted  himself,  the 
banker  began.  He  told  him  that  he  (the  banker)  had  been  advised  to 
offer  him  (Studden)  employment,  because  he  knew  him  to  be  intelli- 
gent, and  hoped  that  his  past  sufferings  had  been  a  warning  to  him  for 
the  future;  that  the  business  he  wished  to  employ  him  on  was  difficult 
and  delicate — being  no  less  than  to  go  to  New  York,  and  from  there 
to  wherever  else  it  might  be  necessary  to  travel,  in  search  of  Mr. 
Munro ;  that  money  would  be  provided  and  letters  furnished  him,  and 
that  he  was  required  to  start  for  Liverpool  that  very  night ;  that  it 
was  hoped  he  would  not  lightly  give  up  a  chance  that  offered  him  re- 
demption for  the  past,  and  a  fine  prospect  for  the  future. 

"  I'll  do  it !  I'll  do  it !  "  said  Bob,  rising,  and  grasping  the  banker's 
hand  ;  "  and  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Dawbarn,  for  giving  a  poor  outcast 
devil  like  me  the  chance.     I'll  not  deceive  you,  sir  ;  if  I  do — " 

"  Hush,  hush,  Mr.  Studden  !  " 

"  You'll  make  a  man  of  me,  sir — a  man  !  I'll  be  true  as  steel.  I'll 
not  bet — not  on  the  best  horse  that  was  ever  foaled.  To-night,  sir 
I'll  start  this  minute,  barefoot,  if  you  wished  it.  I've  got  a  decent 
suit  of  clothes  in  pawn,  sir,  quite  good  enough  for  the  likes  of  me 
I'll  be  faithful  and  true,  sir,  and — and — God  bless  you,  sir,  and — 
and — " 

Here  Bob  broke  down  again,  and  even  stiff  Mr.  Dawbarn  was  com- 
pelled to  use  his  cambric  handkerchief,  as  Mr.  Studden  used  his  ragged 
sleeve.  Bob  was  furnished  with  letters ;  among  them  was  one  from 
Mr.  Dawbarn  addressed  to  Munro,  which  enclosed  a  note  from  Lucy, 
which  contained  only  these  words,  written  in  a  large,  trembling  hand : 

"  Gome  back  to  me  !  oh,  come  back  to  me,  my  dear !  and  soon,  if 
you  would  see  again  upon  this  earth, 

"  Your  own 

"  LncY." 

A  few  hours  after  Bob  was  seated  on  the  roof  of  the  night-coach, 
and  as  it  rattled  past  the  banker's  house  he  saw  a  light  in  Lucy's 
chamber.  Although  the  night  was  cold,  the  window  was  thrown  up, 
and  a  thin  hand  waved  a  handkerchief. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Two  years  elapsed,  and  there  was  no  news  of  the  missing  Mr. 
Munro.     Letters  arrived  frequently  from  different  parts  of  America 
from  Mr.  Bob  Studden,  who  evidently  found  his  task  to  be  more  diffi- 
cult than  he  had  supposed.     America  was  a  large  continent,  and  it  was 
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not  so  easy  to  find  one  particular  man  upon  it.  Poor  Lucy  amused 
herself  by  reading  books  and  perusing  maps.  She  lilied  to  wonder  if 
George  were  there,  or  there,  and  what  sort  of  place  it  was.  She  ar- 
ranged all  Mr.  Bob  Studden's  letters  of  intelligence  in  chronological 
order,  and  compared  them  with  the  books  and  the  maps,  and  so  traced 
his  progress.  She  always  knew  when  an  American  letter  arrived,  by 
an  instinct  for  which  she  was  at  a  loss  to  account  herself;  but  for  all 
these  sources  of  consolation,  for  all  her  father's  and  mother's  soUci- 
tude,  she  grew  weaker  and  weaker.  She  took  no  air  but  in  an  invalid 
chair.  Her  father  walked  by  her  side  grave  and  dejected.  Stealthy 
shadows  took  possession  of  the  banker's  house.  They  flitted  on  the 
windows,  lingered  on  the  staircases,  and  hung  about  the  passages  ;  and 
the  good  folks  of  Brandingdon  looked  sad  as  they  passed  the  banker's, 
over  which,  as  over  those  it  contained,  there  hung  the  sanctity  of  a 
great  sorrow. 

Two  long,  long  years,  and  two  long,  long  months  Lucy  waited  and 
hoped,  each  day  her  pale  cheek  growing  paler,  and  her  light  form 
lighter,  and  toward  Christmas  she  was  unable  to  be  lifted  from  her 
bed.  Dr.  Topham  said  that  he  had  exhausted  the  resources  of  his 
seience  ;  and  when  the  poor  girl  turned  feverishly,  and,  with  a  slight 
access  of  delirium,  asked  for  the  fiftieth  time  if  there  was  no  ne_ws, 
the  doctor  beckoned  the  banker  and  his  wife  from  the  sick-room,  and 
said : 

"  I've  an  idea  !  This  cannot  last  long — she  must  be  quieted  some- 
how. She  keeps  asking  for  news  ;  now  news  from  America  would 
quiet  her,  and  she  might  sleep." 

"  We  have  no  news,"  said  the  single-minded  banker. 

"  No,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  but  we  can  make  some." 

"Make  some!" 

"Fabricate  it — invent  it.     Don't  you  see ?  " 

"  Oh,  doctor  !  "  remarked  the  tearful  mother,  "  to  deceive  a  poor 
creature  on  the  threshold  of  death !  " 

"  To  snatch  her  from  death,"  said  Dr.  Topham.  "  It  must  be  done, 
It  is  the  last  chance.  We  must  write  a  letter  from  Studden  this  very 
night." 

"But — but — but — it  is  forgery  ! "  stammered  the  banker. 

"  Besides,"  said  Mrs.  Dawbarn,  "  Lucy  knows  Mr.  Studden's  hand, 
and  always  examines  the  envelopes." 

"  Then,"  said  the  doctor,  "  we  must  do  it  by  telegraph." 

"  Telegraph  ! "  ■ 

"Tes.  In  a  few  minutes  you  will  receive  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Bob 
.  Studden,  saying  that  he  has  just  arrived  at  Liverpool  with — with  a 
companion." 

"  Who'll  send  it  ?  " 

"  I  will,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  But  when — when  she  finds  that  Studden  is  not  in  England — 
what  then  ?  " 

"  We  must  think  of  something  else,"  said  the  undaunted  Topham. 
"  The  case  is  desperate,  and  something  desperate  must  be  tried.  Go 
and  talk  to  her,  Mrs.  Dawbarn,  and  I'll  send  the  telegram." 

With  a  strong  feeling  of  conscious  guilt  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dawbarn 
put  into  their  daughter's  hand  a  telegram  containing  the  following 
words  : 

"  From  Robert  Studden,  Adelphi  Hotel,  Liverpool,  to  Charles  Daw- 
barn, Bramlingdon. 
"I  have  just  arrived  in  Liverpool.   I  have  news  of  Mr.  M.     I  hope 
to  be  in  Bramlingdon  by  Thursday." 

Lucy  read  the  telegram,  and  sat  up  in  her  bed. 

"  He's  come,  mamma  !  "  she  said,  and  her  eyes  flashed  and  her 
cheeks  flushed.  "  He  landed  in  England  this  morning — I  felt  he  did — 
about  nine  o'clock.  He  will  be  here  soon — George  will — very  soon — 
very  soon.  Mamma,  please  tell  EUza  to  put  out  my  Hlac  frock.  He 
liked  lilac — and  to  come  and  do  my  hair — and — and — and — tell  Eliza 
to  come  to  me — and  I  can  tell  her  what  I  want  myself." 

The  father  and  mother  exchanged  glances  that  said,  "  Here  is  the 
consequence  of  our  deception.  What  can  be  done  next  ?  "  The  thought 
had  hardly  been  interchanged  before  a  smart  rap  was  heard  at  the 
street-door,  and  a  servant  came  in  with  another  telegraphic  dispatch, 
which  ran  thus : 

"  From  K.  Studden,  Adelphi  Hotel,  Liverpool,  to  C.  Dawbarn,  Bram- 
lingdon. 
"  Just  arrived  here,  with  Mr.  Munro.     Shall  start  by  night-train. 


leaving  here  at  1.30.  M.  and  self  will  be  at  Bramlingdon  to-morrow. 
Telegraph  back." 

"  How  absurd  of  Topham  to  send  two  telegrams !  "  said  Mr.  Daw- 
barn, when  he  and  his  wife  were  alone,  "  as  if  one  would  not  bring 
mischief  enough.     He  must  be  mad." 

Dr.  Topham  entered  the  house,  and  inquired  how  his  plan  had 
succeeded. 

"  Oh,  Lucy  is  very  much  delighted  and  agitated,"  answered  Lucy's 
father.  "  What  we  shall  do  with  her  when  she  finds  the  news  not 
true  I  do  not  know.  But,  Topham,  why  the  deuce  did  you  send  two 
telegrams  ?  " 

"  Two  !"  echoed  Topham.     "I  only  sent  one." 

"  Tes,  you  did." 

"  No,  I  didn't." 

"  Tes,  you  did.     Here  it  is." 

The  doctor  looked  at  the  second  telegram,  and  said  :  "I  didn't  send 
this." 

"No!    Who  then?" 

"  By  Jove  !  lie  did — Studden,  I  mean.  Dawbarn,  he's  come — he's 
come  !  I  only  anticipated  the  truth.  It  was  a  medical  inspiration — 
and  my  patient  will  recover." 

Mr.  Dawbarn  lost  no  time  in  telegraphing  back  to  Liverpool.  At 
Lucy's  express  desire  Mr.  Studden  was  instructed  to  telegraph  at  every 
station,  that  she  might  know  how  much  nearer  and  nearer  her  George 
was  to  her.  The  telegraph  boys  were  up  the  whole  night,  and  Lucy 
kept  the  telegrams  and  read  them  until  she  fell  fast  asleep. 

When  she  awoke  she  found  herself  unable  to  rise,  so  resolved  to 
receive  her  future  husband  in  state  ;  and  when  she  had  looked  in  the 
mirror  she  begged  her  mamma  in  a  whisper  to  4et  her  have  some 
rouge — "  not  to  make  me  look  better,  but  for  fear  my  pale,  white, 
white  cheeks  should  frighten  George." 

The  heavy  hours  flew  by.  George  arrived,  and  was  shown  up- 
stairs to  his  faithful,  constant  mistress ;  and  the  servants  in  the 
kitchen  held  great  jubilee,  and  there  was  sweethearting  below  stairs  as 
well  as  above. 

Mr.  Dawbarn  found  Mr.  Bob  Studden  quite  an  American — accord- 
ing to  the  notion  of  "Americans  imbibed  by  EngUshmen  a  few  months 
resident  in  the  New  World.  He  wore  a  "  goatee"  beard,  square-toed 
boots,  and  loud  trousers  and  cravat.  He  addressed  Mr.  Dawbarn  as 
"  Colonel,"  and  assumed  a  manner  that  savored  equally  of  the  quar- 
ter-deck and  the  counter — half  pirate,  half  bagman. 

"  As  I  advertised  you,  colonel,"  he  explained,  "  in  the  various  let- 
ters from  the  various  diggings  where  I  fixed  my  temporary  lo-cation 
when  I  set  foot  in  New  Tork,  I  could  flnd  small  trace  of  G.  Munro  ; 
but  I  followed  up  that  trace,  and  dogged  eternally  wherever  he  had 
made  tracks.  At  last  I  lost  him,  and  I  was  near  thinkin'  I  was  done 
holler — yes,  sir — and  do  you  know  why  I  thought  I  was  done 
holler  ?  He  changed  his  name,  and  what  his  last  occupation  was  I 
could  not  discover.  However,  I  travelled  and  travelled  on ;  and 
how  d'ye  think,  and  whar  d'ye  think,  colonel,  I  found  him  out  at 
last  ? " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  It  was  quite  by  accident — it  was.  I  thought  I'd  heard  of  him  in 
Detroit,  but  I  couldn't  find  him  in  Detroit ;  and  I  was  goin'  away  by 
the  cars  on  the  following  sun-up.  Not  knowing  what  to  do  with  my- 
self till  roosting-time,  I  strolled  into  the  museum — that  is — that  was  a 
theatre  then.  The  first  man  I  see  upon  the  stage  was  G.  Munro,  dressed 
like  a  citizen,  in  coat,  vest,  and  pants,  or  perhaps  I  should  not  have 
known  him.  I  hailed  him,  and  we  started  off  that  very  night.  We  trav- 
elled quicker  than  post,  or  I  should  have  written.  I  should  have; 
diagnosed  him  before,  but  the  track  was  cold,  because  he  had  changed 
his  name,  and  gone  upon  the  stage — a  fact  which  I  have  not  mentioned 
to  any  one  but  you,  nor  do  I  intend  to  du — the  stage  not  being  con- 
sidered by  the  general  as  business-like." 

Lucy  was  soon  seen  out  again  in  the  invalid-chair ;  but  her  fa- 
ther no  longer  walked  by  her  side.  He  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Munro, 
who  usually  propelled  it  himself.  Within  eighteen  months  the  young 
couple  were  married,  and  some  time  after  George  was  made  a  partner 
in  the  bank.  Mr.  Robert  Studden,  by  the  assistance  of  his  patron, 
emigrated  to  Australia,  where  he  drives  a  thriving  business  in  horses. 
Before  he  sailed  he  spent  the  Christmas-Day  with  the  bride  and 
bridegroom.  And  though  our  tale  ends  happily  with  marriage  and 
dowry,  as  novels  and  plays  should  end,  it  is  not  for  that  reason  a  fic- 
tion, but  a  true  story  of  true  love. 
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THE  Paris  Directory  apprised  me  that  M.  Kenan's  town-residence 
was  "  Rue  Vanneau,  No.  29,"  and  I  directed  mj-  steps  accord- 
ingly up  tliose  long,  discoui-agingly  straight  and  narrow  streets,  which 
lead  one  from  the  Seine  into  the  heart  of  the  aristocratic  Faubourg 
St.-Germain.  Rue  Vanneau  I  found  to  be  a  long,  modest,  rather  quiet 
thoroughfare,  here  and  there  a  shop,  but  the  houses  being  mostly  pri- 
yate  residences.  Arrived  at  No.  29,  I  found  it  to  be  a  plain  building, 
bearing  no  e.\ternal  signs  of  being  the  residence  of  genius  ;  furnished 
simply,  with  a  very  diminutive  garden  at  the  back.  A  sprightly  honne 
answered  my  ring,  and,  on  inquiry,  I  was  told  that  M.  Renau  was  prob- 
ably at  the  Institute.  So  back  I  trudged  through  the  somewhat 
gloomy  faubourg 
to  the  Seine  again. 

Every  one  who 
has  been  in  Paris 
must  call  to  mind 
the  high,  narrow- 
ish,  musty-looking 
dome  which  rises 
from  the  centre  of 
the  dark  semicircu- 
lar edifice  where- 
on, if  one  ap- 
proaches near 
enough  to  it,  may 
be  read  the  words 
"Institut  de 
France."  If 
mistake  not,  it  has 
an  historical  sig- 
nificance, from 
having  been  once 
the  residence  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin, 
the'  ill-favorfd, 
miserly,  and  crafty 
spouse  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  and  is  still 
sometimes  called 
the  "  Palais  Maza- 
rin." Musty  and 
gloomy  as  it  is,  the 
occupant  of  the 
stately  Tuileries 
has  long  craved  a 
formal  admission 
to  it — in  vain ;  for 
there  meets  the 
famous  Academie 
Francjaise,  founded 
by  Richelieu,  and 
including  for  cen- 
turies, as  its  mem- 
bers, the  most  illustrious  lilerad  of  the  land.  The  other  acade- 
mies which,  together,  form  the  confederation  of  smanti,  called  the 
Institut,  have  lodgments  there;  and  it  is  thither  you  must  resort, 
if  you  would  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  literary  magnates  of  France. 
Passing  through  the  arch  beneath  the  dome,  one  emerges  upon  an 
airy  quadrangle,  with  doors  on  cither  side  leadiug  to  the  various  apart- 
ments provided  for  the  academies.  One  on  the  left  conducts  to  the 
general  hall  of  the  Institut,  which  is  reached  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps 
—where  one  might  imagine  still  he  saw  the  parasites  of  the  cardinal- 
regent  ascending  and  descending — and  by  a  long-pillared  corridor, 
with  seats  at  intervals  behind  the  pillars. 

I  had  just  reached  the  landing  at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  and 
■was  trying  to  see  if  I  could  recognize,  from  having  long  gazed  in  the 
windows  of  the  photographers,  any  of  the  illustrious  littruti  of  the  In- 
stitut, among  these  bustling,  bareheaded  gentlemen,  who  were  hurry- 
ing with  papers  and  manuscripts  to  and  fro ;  wondering  whether  this 
might  not  be  Feuillet,  that  Michelet,  or  the  other  Prevost-Paradol, 
when  a  dapper  little  man,  with  a  pleasant  face,  and  with  his  hands  full 
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of  revised -proofs,  came  to  the  door.  I  immediately  knew  him  to  be  the 
famous  author  of  the  "  Vie  de  Jesus  ;"  for  the  Parisian  photographers 
had  exactly  caught  his  expression  and  every-day  yjose,  and  portraits  of 
him  were  then  as  plenteous  in  the  shop-windows  of  the  Rue  de  Kivoli 
arcades,  as  those  of  the  emperor  and  of  Patti. 

Renan  is  short,  and  what,  in  our  American  slang,  we  would  call 
"  dumpy."  Wide  and  high  shoulders,  a  short  neck,  and  a  large,  round 
head,  give  him  a  peculiar  squat  appearance.  Whether  it  was  his 
early  education,  or  whether  a  quite  natural  appearance,  it  struck  me 
at  once  how  very  like  a  typical  French  priest  he  was.  His  counte- 
nance is  shrewd  and  suave,  his  motions  smooth  and  gliding,  his  air 
dogmatic  and  positive.  His  small,  rather  dullish  eyes  light  up  ahnost 
brilliantly  when  he  speaks,  and  he  talks  with  an  ease,  a  smoothness, 
an  elegance,  yet  with  a  certain  force,  which  are  exactly  reflected  in  his 

writings.  His  hair, 
which  is  thinnish 
on  the  crown  (thus 
somewhat  height- 
ening, by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a 
shaved  crown,  his 
resemblance  to  the 
priests,  whom  he 
detests),  is  of  a 
dull  red,  and  cut 
rather  close ;  his 
nose  is  prominent 
and  thick  ;  his  lips 
thin ;  his  mouth 
rather  strong  and 
forcible,  than  re- 
fined. You  would 
know  at  once  that 
he  was  not  of  aris- 
tocratic origin ;  yet 
in  this  particular 
his  personal  ap- 
pearance is  belied 
by  his  manner, 
which  is  as  pol- 
ished, as  Frenchy, 
as  suavo,  as  that 
of  any  man  I  ever 
met.  Meeting  him 
on  the  street,  you 
would  pass  him  by 
as  one  of  the  most 
ordinary-1  o  o  k  i  ng 
of  mortals  ;  the 
negligence  of  his 
dress  would  give 
onethe  impression 
that  he  was  rather 
a  needy  shop- 
keeper  than  a 
wealthy  and  suc- 
cessful man  of  letters.  But,  seeing  him  and  hearing  him  talk,  with  a 
grace  alike  of  manner  and  of  language  which  is  nothing  less  than  ex- 
quisite, one  no  longer  marvels  at  the  intellectual  power  and  fine  diction 
which  have  given  him  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  modern  French  writers. 
He  received  me  with  that  easy  courtesy  which  distinguishes  almost  every 
French  writer,  and,  leading  me  to  one  of  the  seats  in  the  pillared  cor- 
ridor, he  commenced  chatting  pleasantly  on  a  great  variety  of  topics, 
from  the  state  of  politics  and  religion  in  America  to  the  subject  of  his 
forthcoming  "  Life  of  St.  Paul."  Finding  that  the  subject  of  my  errand 
needed  more  elaboration  than  could  be  given  to  it  at  the  Institut,  he 
gave  me  his  eoimtry  address,  and  invited  mc  out  on  the  following  Sunday. 
Only  those  who  Iiave  taken  a  carriage  by  the  day,  and  have  rid- 
den leisurely  out  through  Meudon,  Sevres,  St.  Cloud,  and  Versailles, 
know  how  exceedingly  beautiful  are  these  suburban  homes  of  the 
wealthy  Parisians.  Sevres,  or  rather  its  neighborhood,  on  the  hills 
above  the  rather  ugly  little  town  ilself,  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  in  the  bountifulness  of  Nature,  and  the  tastefulness  with  which, 
as  seen  in  the  parks  and  chateaux,  art  has  adorned  it. 
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Taking  the  train  at  the  Mont-Parnasse  station,  you  glide  out  through 
a  pretty  and  fast-thickening  suburb,  and  it  is  not  long  ere  you  begin 
to  see  on  every  side  the  neat  cottages  and  more  obtrusive  chateaux  of 
the  wealthy  of  Paris.  Anon  looms  up,  bold  and  distinct,  on  the  crest 
of  a  high  terrace,  the  Palace  of  Meudon,  Prince  Napoleon's  country- 
seat  ;  and,  a  few  minutes  after,  you  stop  at  the  pretty  little  station  of 
S6vres,  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  from  whence  you  look  down  upon  an 
umbrageous  and  smiling  valley,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the  snug  little 
porcelain-painting  town  itself.  Hence  you  emerge  at  once  into  cosy- 
shaded  lanes,  and  q-uiet  country-streets,  with  their  blooming,  perhaps 
too  precise  gardens,  and  verandas  and  cupolas  attached  *o  the  cot- 
tages 

Ke.-ian  lives  in  a  rather  plain,  very  neat  and  airy  habitation,  stand- 
ing on  i  Tjewly-built  little  street,  with  a  thought  of  lawn  between  it 
and  the  road,  flower-gardens  and  plots  of  grass  at  the  back.  The 
air  of  retirement  was  very  marked  about  the  place;  quiet  and 
shady  and  snug,  it  was  just  the  spot  for  undisturbable  contemplation 
and  study.  The  philosopher  could  promenade  at  will  among  these 
shady  lanes  and  roads,  had  the  entree  to  a  neighboring  park,  by  a  little 
private  gate,  and  there,  he  said,  he  took  long  wandering  walks  on  Sun- 
day, where  he  might  muse,  uninterrupted  by  any  other  sounds  than 
those  of  birds  and  crickets  and  the  rustling  of  leaves.  Renan,  having 
been  ti  great  traveller,  chose  this  pleasant,  secluded  spot  as  a  perma- 
nent home,  prone  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet,  hard 
by  Paris,  surrounded  by  his  family.  He  was  in  the  garden  with  his 
family  and  some  friends,  when  I  reached  his  gate;  on  seeing  me,  he 
ran  toward  me  with  almost  boyish  agility,  followed  by  a  large  dog, 
which  he  caressed  as  he  ran.  He  had  been  playing  with  the  children, 
and  excused  the  informality  of  his  reception  ;  and,  having  presented 
me  to  Madame  Eenan  (a  daughter  of  Henri  Scheffei-,  the  painter),  led. 
me  to  a  little  summer-house,  at  the  rear  end  of  the  garden,  which,  he 
said,  was  his  "  favorite  study."  Here  the  morning  passed  quickly  in 
conversation  on  business  and  general  topics.  Kenan  seemed  greatly 
pleased  to  learn  how  extensively  the  "  Vie  de  Jesus  "  had  been  read 
and  discussed  in  America ;  and  asked  what  the  critics  had  said  about 
it.  He  talked  of  the  attacks  which  had  beeil  made  upon  him  by  the 
French  ultramontanists  and  the  English  orthodox,  but  had  no  fear 
that  those  who  read  him  intelligently  would  misapprehend  his  mean- 
ing. He  considered  it  his  duty  to  discredit  the  "  superstitions  "  in  the 
legends  of  the  Church,  i}nd  to  demolish  the  "  historical  falsities  "  upon 
which  many  of  its  dogmas  rested  ;  he  worked  conscientiously  to  estab- 
lish historical  truth  in  the  events  of  the  Biblical  period,  and  stated 
nothing  without  intense  caution  in  the  consultation  of  his  authorities, 
and  presenting  the  argument  on  which  he  relied.  He  was  very  san- 
guine that  his  "  Saint  Paul  "  would  attract  as  much  attention  as  the 
"  Vie  de  Ji'sus,"  and  would  confirm  the  philosophical  doctrines  he  had 
already  developed.  Passing  to  political  topics,  he  expressed  a  great 
admiration  for  the  manner  in  which  the  North  had  conquered  the 
rebellion,  giving  me  to  understand,  however,  that,  in  ignorance  of  the 
details  of  the  cause  of  quarrel,  he  had  been  somewhat  inclined  to  S}Tn- 
pathize  with  the  South.  He  was  glad  that  the  conquest  of  slavery  was 
at  last  complete.  He  had  studied  America  in  a  philosophical  spirit, 
and  thought  our  progress  an  example  to  all  nations ;  but  it  was  quite 
clear  to  rae  that  he  did  not  look  on  our  republicanism  as  an  example 
to  be  followed  by  France.  I  knew  that  Kenan  had  formerly  been 
strongly  inclined  to  imperialism,  but,  from  what  he  now  said,  I  gath- 
ered that  he  was  no  longer  an  enthusiastic  friend  of  the  empire.  ,  It 
has  been  hinted  that  Renan  has  become  estranged  by  imagined  slights, 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon  III.,  whom  he  was  wont  formerly  to  visit  on 
terms  of  intimacy,  but  who  has  not  distinguished  him  in  a  manner 
which  so  eminent  a  literary  supporter  was  perhaps  entitled  to  expect. 
At  aH  events,  he  seemed  distrustful  of  the  future,  and  evidently  felt 
strongly  on  the  press  prosecutions  and  other  imperial  op])re3sions. 
He  is  now  understood  to  belong  to  that  intellectual  coterie  which 
gathers  ever  and  anon  about  Prince  Napoleon,  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
among  whom  was  Saiute-Beuve,  and  is  Emile  de  Girardin — free-think- 
ers, liberals,  and  critics. 

Of  America,  Renan  said  :  "  We  need  a  book,  written  by  an  Amer- 
ican, about  America.  We  want  that  intimate  information  which  only 
a  countryman  can  give.  There  is  no  subject  on  which  it  is  more  im- 
portant for  us  to  be  informed  ;  politics  and  the  philosophy  of  history 
should  henceforth  repose  upon  a  profound  knowledge  of  your  country." 
Renan,  like  the  French  Constitutionalists,  of  whom,  possibly,  he 
may  be  counted  as  one,  is  very  earnest  in  desiring  that  there  should 


be  a  close  alliance  between  France  and  England.  He  applauds  the 
Cobdeu  Treaty,  and  has  a  great  admiration  for  the  English  system  of 
government. 

I  left  him  greatly  impressed  with  his  familiar  knowledge  on  many 
topics,  but  more  than  all  with  the  eloquent  volubility  and  quickness 
of  ideas  with  which  he  conversed.  Yet  he  was  not,  like  many  men 
of  brains,  anxious  to  monopolize  the  conversation,  but  heard  what 
was  said  to  him  with  evidently  sincere  attention,  and,  although  differ- 
ing strongly  "often,  conveyed  his  opposite  opinion  with  a  delicacy  and 
courteous  tact  which  was  charming.  He  put  one  at  his  ease  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  often  expressed  his  gratification-  to  hear  details  about  Amer- 
ican life. 

Ernest  Renan  is  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  having  been  born  at 
Treguier,  in  Brittany,  in  1823.  Few  lives  have  been  more  eventful,  in 
a  literary  sphere.  His  parents  destined  him  for  the  priesthood  ;  quick 
to  learn,  and  fond  of  study,  the  clerical  profession  seemed  the  best 
adapted  to  his  bent.  But  he  was  destined  to  become  the  most  formi- 
dable foe  of  the  Ultramontane  Church  of  his  age.  He  went  to  Paris  when 
very  young,  to  study ;  when  he  had  completed,  with  great  rapidity, 
the  regular  classical  course,  he  was  selected  to  enter  that  famous  nur- 
sery of  embryo  priests,  the  Seminary  of  Saint-Sulpice.  He  continued 
here  to  be  a  diligent  and  ambitious  scholar,  seizing  with  avidity  upon 
the  most  difficult  and  abstruse  sciences,  especially  the  science  of  the 
Oriental  tongues.  More  rapidly  than  his  instructors  desired,  he  mas- 
tered Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syriao ;  meanwhile,  the  independent  tone 
of  his  mind,  and  the  vigor  of  his  thought,  made  him  first  an  object 
of  distrust,  then  totally  unfitted  him  for  the  discipline  to  which  the 
French  priest  must  be  subjected.  He  quitted  the  seminary  after  giving 
his  teachers  more  than  one  inkling  of  his  tendencies,  pursued  an  inde- 
pendent course  of  study,  and  began  already  to  find  himself  drifting 
far  away  from  the  traditions  and  spirit  of  the  Romish  Church.  When 
he  was  twenty-five,  he  entered  into  competition  for  the  Volney  prize, 
which  he  curried  off  by  an  essay  on  the  history  and  comparative  sys- 
tem of  the  Semitic  languages.  A  work,  written  three  years  before, 
was  now  crowned  by  the  Institute — on  "  The  Study  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage in  the  Middle  Ages."  The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- 
Lettres,  recognizing  his  marvellous  philological  talents  and  his  philo- 
sophical tastes,  sent  him,  in  1849,  on  a  literary  mission  to  Italy  ;  two 
years  after,  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  manuscript  department 
of  the  Imperial  Library ;  and,  in  1856,  was  honored  by  an  election  as 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  place  of  Augustin  Thierry, 
thus  becoming  one  of  the  colleagues  of  the  famous  Institute  of  France. 
Still  pursuing,  with  increased  ardor,  his  studies,  with  a  view  to  a 
literary  career,  he  went,  in  1860,  on  a  mission  to  Syria.  He  seized 
this  occasion  to  travel  in  the  Holy  Land,  visiting  Jerusalem  and  its 
sacred  neighborhood,  and  collecting  information  which,  applied  to  kis 
literary  labors,  resulted  in  "  The  Life  of  Jesus."'  On  his  return,  he 
set  about  that  work,  meanwhile  receiving  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  declining  an  appointment  as  Professor  of  Hebrew.  The 
"Vie  de  Jesus  "  appeared  in  1863,  and  the  sensation  which  it  created 
in  nearly  every  civilized  country  is  doubtless  still  remembered  by  most 
of  ray  readers.  It  caused  a  great  revival  in  biblical  discussion  and 
theological  controversy,  and  may  be  said  to  have  brought  about  a  new 
era  in  religious  literature.  It  has  passed  through  thirteen  large  edi- 
tions in  France,  and  probably  as  many  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  success  of  this  first  great  work  inspired  Eenan  to  fur- 
ther efforts  in  the  endeavor  to  illustrate  and  justify  the  independent 
views  which  he  took  of  New-Testament  history.  Meanwhile  he  did  not 
neglect  other  topics  which  had  engaged  his  philosophical  and  philolo- 
gical studies.  He  wrote  frequent  articles  in  the  Journal  des  Dehats,  the 
lievue  des  Deux  3fondes,  the  Journal  de  VI)istruciion  Publique,  and  other 
liberally-inclined  periodicals.  Few  writers  have  been  so  prolific,  or  com- 
pressed a  greater  amount  of  substantial  work  into  so  brief  a  period.  Since 
the  "Vie  de  Jesus,"  he  has  published  "i;tudes  d'Histoire Religieuse," 
"  Le  Livre  de  Job,"  "  Cantique  des  Gantiques  " — the  last  two  transla- 
tions— "  Lettre  h  mes  CoUegues,"  "  Mission  de  Phenicie,"  and  "  Trois 
Inscriptions  Pheniciennes,"  "  Questions  Contemporaines,"  and  "  Vie 
de  St.-Paul "  (lately  issued).  All  of  his  books  have  passed  through 
many  editions,  and  have  sustained  the  reputation  of  the  first ;  and,  in 
purity,  elegance,  and  force  of  diction,  probably  no  French  contem- 
porary writer  is  his  superior,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  Sainte-Beuve. 

It  is  understood  that  M,  Renan  proposes  to  follow  up  "  The  Life 
of  St.  Paul "  by  biographies  of  the  other  Apostles,  thus  completjf  g  a 
general  work  on  the  whole  of  the  New-Testament  history.     The  time 
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is  near  when  the  French  Church  will  undergo  a  great  crisis  ;  when  the 
bonds  between  her  and  the  dominant  See  of  Rome  must  be  either 
tightened  or  altogether  severed.  The  premonition  of  an  approaching 
storm  has  startled  all  the  Catholic  world  of  Europe  in  the  rebellion 
of  Father  Hyacinthe.  Kenan,  bold,  logical,  and  self-confident,  is  cer- 
tain to  take  a  leading,  perhaps  the  leading,  part  on  the  anti-papist  side 
in  the  approaching  conflict. 


TABLE-TALK. 

ANEW  American  comedy,  recently  produced  in  tliis  city,  exhib- 
ited, with  considerable  sprightliness  in  the  dialogue,  and  no  little 
cleverness  in  a  few  of  the  situations,  such  an  utter  lack  of  unity,  of 
coherence,  of  artistic  construction,  that  it  seemed  a  mere  succession 
of  scenes,  any  one  of  which  might  have  commenced  or  ended  the 
story.  Its  untruthfulness  as  a  picture  of  American  manners  was  also 
one  of  its  glaring  defects ;  but  for  the  present  we  wish  to  speak  only 
of  the  want  of  art  which  its  construction  displayed,  and  which  v\'e  be- 
lieve to  be  the  conspicuous  weakness  of  American  literature.  This 
defect  exists  in  nearly  every  branch  of  our  national  literature,  but  it  is 
more  evident  in  dramatic  productions,  principally,  no  doubt,  because 
art  is  more  imperative  in  a  play  than  in  any  thing  else.  A  novel  may 
be  badly  put  together,  but  pleasing  characters,  happy  descriptions, 
vigorous  style,  will  carry  the  reader  easily  along.  An  essay  may  be 
awkwardly  constructed,  but  the  interest  of  the  thought  or  vividness 
of  the  language  will  disarm  the  critic's  judgment.  In  poetry,  art  is 
indispensable,  but  the  defect  of  which  we  complain  is  less  apparent 
in  American  verse  than  elsewhere.  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whit- 
tier,  and  even  many  of  the  younger  poets,  are  masters  of  versification ; 
they  have  law  as  well  as  inspiration,  deft  and  subtle  method  as  well 
as  ideas.  In  the  earlier  period  of  our  literary  history  there  was  art 
in  our  novels.  It  is  true  it  was  borrowed  ;  but  art  is  always  a  growth, 
drawing  its  laws  from  all  known  sources.  Fenimore  Cooper's  ro- 
mances were  constructed  according  to  rigid  methods.  They  opened 
very  clumsily,  often,  but  they  began  at  the  beginning,  and  proceeded 
regularly,  steadily,  consecutively,  on  to  the  climax.  If  the  movement 
was  slow  at  first,  it  soon  gained  volume  and  force,  like  a  stream  gath- 
ering in  as  it  advances  a  thousand  minor  currents,  until  at  last,  broad, 
deep,  resistless,  it  sweeps  to  the  sea.  But  now  our  novels  seem  with- 
out method.  They  begin  anywhere,  and  end  as  it  may  please  chance. 
They  are  full  of  blind  alleys,  leading  nowhere.  They  have  characters 
and  incidents  sprinkled  over  them  without  reference  to  unity  of  plan 
or  consummation  of  the  story.  Their  characters  come  and  go  awk- 
wardly ;  their  incidents  are  strained  and  improbable.  An  ill-concocted 
story  is  simply  made  the  vehicle  for  advancing  a  few  pet  theories,  or 
the  means  of  introducing  pictures  of  certain  forms  of  life.  No  Amer- 
ican novel  of  recent  issue  is  artistically  put  together.  However  ex- 
',  cellent  books  like  "  Oldtown  Folks  "  or  "  Norwood  "  may  be  as  agree- 
able delineations  of  social  manners,  as  novels  they  are  hopelessly 
Iclumsy.  This  defect  is  almost  national;  and  in  dramatic  literature  it 
is  so  apparent  as  to  render  American  plays  mere  bewildering  tissues 
of  inconsequent  incidents,  bearing  about  the  same  relation  to  true  art 
that  a  Chinese  painting  does.  There  is  in  comedies  like  those  of 
Robertson  an  indescribable  skill  in  the  construction  which  ordinary 
people  have  no  conception  of,  and  our  writers  barely  guess  at.  One 
should  see  "  Surf,"  the  American  comedy  at  the  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
compare  it  with  "  Ours,"  now  on  the  Wallack  hoards,  to  realize  the 
difference  between  the  perfect  skill  of  an  accomplished  workman  and 
the  raw  effort  of  an  untrained  amateur.  Olive  Logan,  who  is  the 
author  of  "  Surf,"  has  wit,  cleverness,  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
stage  ;  but  so  slight  is  her  knowledge  of  art,  so  dull  is  her  perception 
of  law  in  literature,  that  she  throws  together  a  succession  of  scenes 
in  the  same  manner  a  Chinese  paints  a  fan — without  perspective, 
without  arrangement,  without  atmosphere,  without  unity,  without 
proper  relation  of  parts,  without  coherence  or  sanity.  But-  she  has 
not  differed  much  from  her  predecessors.  Those  who  can  recollect 
the  attempts  at  American  comedy  must  recall  a  fearful  catalogue  of 
almost  imbecile  attempts  to  delineate  American  life  and  manners. 
Among  these  have  been  many  plays  with  no  little  literary  cleverness, 
but  not  one,  since  our  history  began,  into  which  has  entered  the  deft 
skill  of  an  artist. 

• —  A   clergyman    writes    to   the   New-York  Observer  urging  a 
change  in  the  hours  of  attendance  at  schools  and  churches  on  Sun- 


day. Men,  he  claims,  should  sleep  an  hour  or  two  later  on  Sunday 
than  on  any  other  day  of  the  week,  in  order  that  they  may  rise 
strengthened  and  refreshed,  with  the  week's  work  well  slept  out  of 
their  bodies  and  minds,  and  thus  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  the  day  with  spiritual  zest.  He  suggests  ten  o'clock  as  the  hour 
for  Sunday-school,  and  twelve  for  that  of  morning  worship.  "  If  the 
Sunday-school  be  at  ten  o'clock,  parents,  as  well  as  children,  can  attend 
it,  and  the  parents  will  find,  as  now  they  seldom  can,  the  opportunity 
of  obeying  that  Scripture  injunction,  '  Ye  ought  to  be  teachers.'  As 
at  present,  we  fear  there  is  much  flurry  in  the  domestic  administra- 
tion, if  not  in  the  domestic  temper,  in  getting  children  through  the 
water,  the  linen,  the  brush,  the  breakfast,  and  the  prayers,  in  time  for 
a  nine-o'clock  Sunday-school.  And,  if  accomplished,  the  results,  at 
home  at  least,  are  not  always  of  the  most  tranquillizing  character." 
This  suggestion,  it  may  be  noted,  comes  from  an  Episcopal  clergyman 
and  seems  somewhat  surprising,  in  view  of  the  movement  among  the 
ritualists  to  imitate  the  worshippers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
in  gathering  for  a  very  early  morning  service.  But  there  is  good 
sense  in  many  of  the  arguments  of  the  reverend  gentleman  that  may 
be  applied  to  other  days  than  Sundays.  There  is  no  greater  delusion 
than  that  which  imagines  early  rising  important  for  health  ;  no  greater 
error  than  that  which  places  it  among  the  virtues.  While  early  rising 
has  been  sung  in  poetry  and  advocated  in  proverbs  from  time  imme- 
morial, it  has  been  secretly  and  rightfully  cursed  by  its  unhappy  vic- 
tims ever  since  civilization  conceived  the  idea  of  comfort.  But  we 
are  all  so  bound  by  the  law  of  custom,  so  endeared  to  a  proverb  or  a 
musty  sentiment,  that  our  lips  continually  give  faint  assent  to  the 
value  of  early  rising,  even  while  we  long  at  heart  to  resist  the  tyranny 
which  imposes  it  upon  us.  What  a  frightful  aggregate  of  discomforts 
accumulate  upon  a  man  who  practises  it  through  life — who  every  day  is 
ushered  from  sleep  into  the  raw,  blank,  chill,  dull  atmosphere  of  early 
morning,  and  begins  his  day's  existence  before  the  sun  has  dispelled 
the  fogs,  dried  up  the  vapors,  warmed  the  air,  and  made  ready,  like 
Nature's  great  servant-of-all-work,  as  it  is,  the  earth  for  our  use  !  Early 
rising  means  a  hurried  dressing  in  a  dim,  half-lighted  room — a  sleepy, 
yawning,  stumbUng  descent  down  dark,  cold  stairways — a  rapid  break- 
fast in  a  gray,  cheerless,  sunless  room,  while  cold  shivers  rundown  the  g 
back,  and  a  sensation  of  edghiess  creeps  over  the  entire  body — and 
then  a  precipitate  plunge  into  the  mists,  and  vapors,  and  general  raw- 
ness of  the  streets.  There  is  no  sweetness  in  .the  day  begun  in  this 
way,  and  no  health  either.  The  sun  should  be  up  before  us  to  give 
us  light,  and  warmth,  and  comfort ;  our  breakfast-rooms  should  be 
cheerful  with  his  beams,  and  our  breakfasts  should  be  partaken  j 
with  the  ease,  the  comfort,  the  deliberation,  the  social  enlivenment, 
that  can  come  only  when  we  rise  at  a  rational  hour.  A  breakfast 
eaten  by  candlelight,  or  snatched  in  the  gray,  chilling  dawn,  is  an 
abomination.  Early  rising,  hence,  opens  the  day  with  keen  discom 
forts.  It  is  productive  of  numerous  social  ills ;  it  sours  the  stom- 
ach, promotes  irritability,  disorganizes  the  nerves,  creates  bad  temper, 
and  makes  of  domestic  bliss  a  mockery.  A  voyager,  long  suffering 
from  sea-sickness,  declared  that,  if  once  on  land  again,  he  would  de- 
vote the  rest  of  his  life  to  hunting  up  and  flogging  the  man  who 

wrote 

"A  life  on  the  ocean-wave." 

Similar  sentiments  animate  our  heart  when  we  recall  that  ancient 
distich,  "  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  " — but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
quqte  what  we  all  know  and  have  suffered  from. 

While  the  errors  and  abuses  of  municipal  rule  continue  a 

subject  of  ceaseless  discussion  in  New  York,  it  may  gratify  us  a  little, 
inasmuch  as  misery  loves  company,  to  learn  that  multitudes  of  com- 
plaints about  metropolitan  misrule  now  agitate  and  occupy  the  people 
of  London.  The  last  MaaniUan  has  a  paper,  from  Thomas  Hughes, 
on  "  The  Anarchy  of  Loudon,"  and  from  this  we  learn  something  of 
the, disorders  that  pertain  to  that  metropolis.  As  London  has  ab- 
sorbed within  its  metropolitan  limits  numerous  parishes,  each  of  which 
has  a  distinct  local  government,  a  confusion  has  ensued  of  the  direst 
kind.  "  If  any  one  look  at  the  state  of  things  in  the  metropolis," . 
says  Mr.  Hughes — 

"  he  will  discover,  not  without  something  like  a  gasp  of  surprise,  and 
one  would  hope  of  indignation,  that  this,  the  largest  and  richest  collec- 
tion of  human  beings  that  has  ever  corr  e  together  on  the  fcice  of  this 
globe,  has  really  no  government  at  all,  but  is  handed  over  as  a  battle- 
ground for  two  mediaeval  coi-porations,  a  modem  Board  of  Works,  the 
Commissioners  of  Police,  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  the 
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Poor-law  Board,  the  registrar-general,  thirty-nine  vestries,  and  at  least 
a  score  of  private  trading  companies.  The  results  are  imbecUe  confu- 
sion, and  taxation  as  capricious  as  it  is  extravagant ;  a  revenue  equal  to 
that  of  many  kingdoms,  collected  by  a  dozen  difterent  authorities,  under 
no  man  knows  what,  or  how  many,  acts  of  Parliament,  and  expended 
without  any  efficient  control  of  those  who  contribute  to  it.  '  I  have  not 
the  faintest  idea,'  says  Mr.  Buxton  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Brice, 
'  when  I  pay  my  rates  (which  I  seem  to  be  always  doing),  who  those  are 
by  whom  I  am  governed;  how  or  why  they  are  chosen  to  govern  me  ; 
on  what  orounds  they  have  imposed  on  me  this  expenditure ;  or  whether 
it  is  or  is  not  a  reasonable  and  wise  one.  The  system  has  no  real  pub- 
licity.   It  is  worked  almost  in  the  dark.'  " 

We  know  in  Xew  York  what  it  is  to  have  a  confusion  of  au- 
thority, but  not  quite  to  this  extent.  Between  a  corporation  with 
limited  authority,  a  mayor  with  no  authority,  a  police  with  boundless 
authority,  and  commissions  with  very  indefinite  authority,  some  of 
whom  originate  in  the  charter  and  some  by  State  laws,  some  owning  a 
responsibility  to  the  governor,  some  to  the  party  that  elects  them,  and 
some  to  no  one  or  any  thing — between  all  these  various  forms  and 
shows  of  government  we  have  an  abundance  of  taxes,  a  great  deal  of 
vexatious  authority,  and  very  little  executive  performance.  All  this, 
however,  has  been  said  again  and  again.  Why,  then,  do  we  repeat  it  ? 
Because  we  doubt  whether  the  proper  remedy  has  ever  been  sug- 
gested. This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  concentration  of  authority  and 
responsibility  into  the  hamds  of  one  compact,  definite  power.  An 
elective  judiciary  has  been  one  of  the  most  distrusted  and  condemned 
forms  of  popular  sovereignty.  And  yet,  if  we  look  at  its  working  in 
this  State,  we  will  find  that  its  evils  have  been  apparent  in  the  lower 
courts  onl)-.  The  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  stand  as  high  to- 
day as  they  did  under  the  old  system.  At  the  last  election  to  fill  a 
vacancy  on  this  bench,  the  candidates  of  both  parties  were  confessed 
on  all  sides  to  be  preeminently  fit  and  proper  men  for  the  office.  We 
usually  get  good  mayors,  good  governors,  and  good  incumbents,  for 
all  offices  that  are  sufficiently  elevated  and  dignified.  We  also,  even 
in  our  municipal  concerns,  secure  efficiency  by  placing  special  matters 
in  the  hands  of  commissioners.  Now  let  us  do  away  with  the  ward 
system,  with  all  its  opportunities  for  small  politicians  to  manipulate 
nominations,  and  place  our  city  government  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
men  who  shall  be  elected  at  large,  who  shaU  be  vested  with  all  power 
for  a  proper  administration  of  affairs,  who  shall  be  directly  and  defi- 
nitely responsible  for  all  misrule,  and  who  shall  have  liberal  emoluments 
of  office.  The  natural  operation  of  such  a  system  would  be  to  throw 
government  into  the  hands  of  men  conspicuous  for  ability.  Centralize 
responsibility,  and  elevate  our  offices ;  make  municipal  position  one  of 
honor  and  recognized  authority ;  remove  all  diffusion  and  confusion 
of  power — and  good  government,  we  are  convinced,  will  follow  nat- 
urally, certainly,  and  speedily.  We  shall  never  improve  matters  by 
changing  from  Democratic  office-holders  to  Eepubliean  office-holders, 
from  one  party  to  another  ;  we  must  change  our  methods. 

. Our  readers  have  probably  already  heard  of  the  munificent 

projects  of  Mr.  Lenox,  of  this  city,  in  the  founding  of  a  grand,  free 
public  library,  and  the  erection  of  a  city  hospital.  Mr.  Lenox  has 
given  an  entire  square,  near  Seventy-fifth  Street,  facing  Central  Park, 
and  intends  to  erect  thereon,  at  his  own  expense,  a  suitable  building 
for  a  library,  at  the  cost  of  half  a  million  dollars.  He  also  will 
give  his  own  private  collection  of  books,  considered  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  in  the  country,  as  a  nucleus  for  the  library,  and  will 
add  to  the  gift  his  numerous  paintings  and  statuary.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  da  quietly  building  a  city  hospital,  which,  in  due  time,  will 
be  surrendered  into  proper  hands  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Mr. 
Lenox's  large  and  munificent  scheme  needs  no  eloquent  exposition. 
It  tells  its  own  admirable  story  sufficiently  well.  It  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  our  age,  usually  stigmatized  as  exceptionally  selfish,  as 
demoralized  and  degraded,  should  be  the  first  in  which  men  of  wealth 
should  begin  to  realize  their  obligations  to  the  public — should  begin 
to  feel  that  extreme  wealth,  attainable  only  in  a  society  founded  on 
peace,  justice,  and  security,  cannot  be  indifierent  to  that  public  wel- 
fare by  which  alone  fortune  and  prosperity  are  possible.  Accepting 
Mr.  Lenox's  generous  largess  with  appreciation  and  with  admiration, 
we  yet  experience  a  little  disappointment  that  the  plan  had  not  in- 
cluded a  great  public  art-gallery  instead  of  a  public  library.  A  public 
library  necessarily  extends  its  beneficence  only  to  the  few'.  Mere  cir- 
culating libraries  promote  only  an  acquaintance  with  popular  literature, 
while  libraries  designed  for  the  advancement  of  learning  reach,  as  a 
rule,  only  the  student  class.     It  is  not  evident  that  the  Astor  Library 


is  insufficient  in  accommodation  for  scholars ;  it  needs,  it  is  true,  a 
rather  more  liberal  management,  and  a  few  endowments  to  enable  its 
collection  to  keep  up  with  the  new  issues  of  the  press.  But  a  public 
art-gallery  is  an  instructor  for  all.  Its  influence  extends  to  all  classes ; 
there  are  none  too  low  to  do  it  honor,  none  so  ignorant  it  cannot 
reach  and  elevate  them.  It  is,  moreover,  our  crying  public  want. 
Books  and  libraries  are  not  so  rare  but  that  all  men  can  study ;  but 
great  pictures  are  unknown  to  a  vast  majority  of  the  people.  Giving 
all  honor  to  Mr.  Lenox,  and  hailing  his  gift  as  a  manifestation  of  f  ub- 
lic  spirit  which  entitles  him  to  the  largest  respect  and  appreciation, 
one  cannot  but  hope  that  his  successor  in  acts  of  public  munificence, 
whoever  he  may  prove  to  be,  will  consider  the  demands  of  a  public 
art-gallery — such  a  gallery  as  can  arise  only  at  the  command  of  in- 
dividual wealth. 

The  Graphic  informs  us  that  "they  don't  keep  Christmas- 
Day  as  a  festival  in  the  United  States.  New-Year's-Day  is  the  true 
American  occasion  for  jovial  partiesj  junketings,  and  gift-making." 
As  New-Year's-Day  is  not  a  general  American  festival,  only  a  few 
of  our  cities  observing  it  distinctly  as  a  hoUday,  and  as  Christmas, 
in  all  the  Southern  section  of  the  country,  has  always  been  cele- 
brated as  a  festival  as  notably  as  in  England,  while,  in  the  Western 
and  Northern  States,  except  New  England  (and  even  in  New  England 
now),  Christmas  has  been  the  day  for  "  gift-making  and  jovial  parties," 
the  discovery  of  the  Graphic  is  rather  surprising. 

"  After  Dinner,"  the  illustration  on  our  first  page,  is  engraved 

from  a  painting  by  Kraus,  a  young  German  painter,  now  resident  at 
Berlin,  who  recently  has  been  coming  into  notice.  Kraus  is  distin- 
guished as  a  colorist ;  but  this  great  charm  of  his  pictures  is  neces- 
sarily lost  in  an  engraving.  Very  few  pictures  by  this  artist  have  yet 
reached  this  country,  and  there  are  now  none,  we  believe,  on  exhibi- 
tion at  any  of  the  galleries.  The  original  of  "  After  Dinner  "  is  owned 
by  a  gentleman  of  this  city. 


'§xkxux^  W^atiB. 


OF  "  Guy  Vernon,"  a  new  English  novel  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Woulfe,  the 
London  Saturday/  Review  speaks  as  follows  :  "  There  is  a  wonderful 
class  of  novels  which  we  cannot  more  fitly  characterize  than  by  describ- 
ing them  as  a  compound  of  finery  and  foulness ;  as  one  would  say  of  a 
cart-load  of  trumpery  gewgaws,  artificial  flowers,  glittering  bits  of  tin-foil, 
and  the  like,  strewn  over  a  mud-heap.  The  sentiments  and  ostensible 
motives  influencing  the  characters  are  superfine  to  the  last  degree,  hut 
the  groundwork  supporting  the  whole  will  not  bear  analysis.  Put  the 
plot  of  one  of  these  books  into  plain  English,  and  see  what  it  comes  out 
—something  so  coarse  and  hateful  that  the  boldest  writer  of  the  declared 
sensational  school  would  scarcely  deign  to  use  it.  If  he  did,  however, 
his  work  would  have  this  advantage  over  its  finer  rival,  that  it  would  he 
honest  in  its  foulness  ;  it  would  not  present  itself  to  the  world  as  some- 
thing beautiful  and  admirable,  fit  for  seraphic  beings  to  feed  on ;  it 
would  state  its  crimes  broadly,  and  make  them  effective  if  revolting,  hut 
it  would  not  drape  ghouls  in  white  muslin  or  sugar  the  top  of  its  mud- 
pies.  Here,  in  '  Guy  Vernon,'  is  one  of  tliese  horrible  combinations  of 
finery  and  foulness,  these  pretended  pictures  of  human  life  which,  we 
are  thankful  to  say,  are  like  nothing  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
from  the  north  pole  to  the  south.  It  is  a  book  which  includes  bigamy  ' 
(twice  over),  incest,  illegitimacy,  swindling,  brutality  in  several'  forms, 
the  introduction  of  an  Anonyraa,  and  a  general  atmosphere  of  loathsome 
rascality ;  but  a  hook  which  contains  also  the  tallest  talk,  the  most  gush- 
ing piety,  the  loveliest  women,  scamps  and  swindlers  of  more  than 
mortal  magnanimity,  and  penitents  whose  conversion  is  so  graceful  and 
well  posed  that  they  make  inartistic  virtue,  which  has  no  need  of  such 
fascinating  humiliation,  to  look  rude  and  vulgar.  In  fact,  it  contains 
any  thing  you  like  but  trath,  simplicity,  or  purity ;  which  qualities, 
however,  count  to  our  mind  for  something  in  the  construction  of  a 
novel." 

"  All  the  world  and  his  wife,"  says  the  Graphic,  "  are  of  course  full 
of  one  absorbing  subject ;  that  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  new  volume  of  poems. 
Wherever  one  goes,  the  same  question  is  sure  to  be  repeated, '  Have  you 
read  the  "Holy  Grail?"  '  I  have  the  greatest  admiration,  nay,  I  may 
say  veneration,  for  the  genius  of  the  Laureate.  I  know  my  Tennyson 
by  heart;  I  appreciate  (I  hope)  the  melody  of  his  rhythm, the  harmony 
of  his  numbers,  the  beauty  of  his  imagery,  the  majesty  of  his  style,  the 
purity  of  his  thought;  _ 't  at  the  same  time  may  I  be  allowed  to  ask 
whether  it  is  flat  Blasphemy  to  hint  that  the  British  public  are  growing 
rather  weary  of  King  Artliur,  his  Round  Table,  his  Guineveres  and  Gala- 
hads  e  tutta  la  lar'acca.  I  don't  believe  that  King  Arthur  ever  existed.  1 
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don't  believe  in  Merlin,  or  Enid,  or  Elaine  :  wby  am  I  to  be  annoyed 
witli  extravas.'unt  myths — the  more  irritating  for  being  involved  in  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  language  ?  Mr.  Tennyson  bas  thoughts  which  burn, 
and  he  can  write  words  that  breathe,  and  vice  versa.  Why  does  he  not 
give  us  a  poem  the  basis  of  which  shall  be  a  real  human  being,  and  not 
a  fabulous  abstraction  1 " 

"  Southland  Writers  "  is  a  work,  in  two  volumes,  containing  "  bio- 
graphical and  critical  sketches  of  the  living  female  writers  of  the  South, 
with  extracts  ii-om  their  writings."  Tlie  list  of  Southern  writers  v/hioh 
this  work  admits  includes  a  great  many  names  with  which  we  are  not 
familiar,  and  omits  some  of  those  with  which  Southern  literature  has  been 
commonly  identified,  on  the  ground  that  the  world  already  knows  as  much 
of  them  as  the  editor  could  tell.  A  work  of  this  kind  is  necessarily  a 
glorification.  Its  object  is  to  gather  the  names  of  writers  who  have  not 
become  generally  recognized,  and  to  set  forth  their  claims  to  public  atten- 
tion. Of  course,  there  could  not  be  much  discrimination,  and  the  obvi- 
ous temptation  was  to  render  the  collection  as  full  as  possible  by  includ- 
ing every  name  with  the  slightest  claim  to  literary  reputation.  The  work 
is  valuable,  as  containing  a  great  deal  of  matter  pertaining  to  the  war, 
and  thereby  showing  the  spirit  that  animated  Southern  wi'iters  during 
the  dark  days  of  the  rebellion.  The  editor's  labor  scems-to  have  been 
well  done,  and  the  work  is  handsomely  gotten  up.  Claston,  Kemsen  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  publishers. 

In  referring  to  Dr.  Bence  Jones's  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Faraday," 
just  published,  the  London  Athenmum  says :  "  It  would  have  been  a 
matter  of  regret  if  the  life  of  Faraday,  one  of  the  most  able  and  per- 
severing scientific  men  of  any  age,  had  not  been  written  by  a  competent 
and  careful  hand  ;  for  in  such  a  life  there  must  necessarily  be  records  of 
nianj'  steps  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  progress  of'  human  knowl- 
edge," and  adds,  at  the  close  of  its  review,  that  "  Dr.  Bence  Jones  has 
treated  the  matter  before  him  very  judiciously ;  allowing  Faraday,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  tell  the  story  of  his  own  life,  but  filling  up  the  gaps, 
where  necessary,  with  short  fragments  of  narrative.  He  has  been  for- 
tunate in  obtaining  a  very  considerable  collection  of  Faraday's  letters, 
which  are  interesting,  not  only  for  the  scientific  infonnation  they  contain, 
but  also  from  their  genial  spirit,  and  for  the  insight  they  give  into  the 
working  of  his  mind.  The  few  illustrations  are  such  as  the  subject  re- 
quires, and  the  public  have  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  book." 

Mr.  Frederick  Saunders,  author  of  many  pleasant  compilations,  has 
recently  appeared  with  a  volume  entitled  "Evenings  with  the  Sacred 
Poets :  a  Series  of  Quiet  Talks  about  the  Singers  and  their  Songs."  The 
design  of  this  volume,  the  editor  explains,  "  is  to  present,  in  the  most 
compact  form,  the  essence  of  all  that  is  most  interesting  in  anecdote  and 
historical  illustration  refeiTing  to  the  sacred  poetry  and  hymnology  of 
the  Christian  ages."  Mr.  Saunders  divides  his  work  into  "  Ten  Even- 
ings," beginning,  in  the  first,  with  "Biblical,  Greek,  and  early  Latin 
Sacred  Poetry,"  and  ending  with  "  Modern  English  and  American." 
The  selections  from  the  poets  dtn-ing  this  long  period  are  accompanied 
by  interesting  and  suitable  comments,  and  altogether  the  volume  affords 
a  very  good  general  survey  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  sacred 
poetry  during  the  Christian  era.  Messrs.  Eandolph  &  Co.,  New  York, 
are  the  publishers. 

One  of  the  choicest  and  most  valuable  of  the  books  issued  for  the  last 
holiday  season — but  wliich  is  valuable  at  all  times — was  "Episodes  of 
Fiction,  or  Choice  Stories  from  the  Great  Novelists,  with  Biographical 
Introductions."  As  an  introduction  to  a  pop\dar  branch  of  literature,  this 
book  renders  an  important  service.  The  authors  from  whom  it  quotes  are 
principally  the  older  novelists,  the  list  beginning  with  De  Foe,  and  com- 
ing down  as  late  as  Godwin,  Gerald  Griffin,  and  Miss  Landon.  The  bio- 
graphical notices  that  preface  each  selection  are  well  done,  and  the  selec- 
tions themselves  not  only  of  interest — they  are  usually  complete  episodes 
— but  valuable  as  examples  of  "  pure  English  undeflled."  Our  litera- 
ture affords  no  better  models  for  style  than  many  of  the  authors  quoted 
from  in  this  volume.    The  work  is  well  illustrated,  and  superbly  printed. 


listtllanii. 


Left-hand  Gloves. 

WE  glean,  from  "  Pictures  of  Hungarian  Life,"  the  following  amusing 
sketch  of  a  Pesth  glove-maker  :  "  We  had  been  purchasing  some 
gloves,  one  morning,  in  the  Schlangengasse,  when  the  shopman,  a  Jew, 
producing  a  packet  which  he  proceeded  to  open,  asked  if  he  could  not 
tempt  us  to  make  a  capital  bargain.  '  I  could  sell  you  these  so  cheap,' 
he  said,  '  if  you  were  only  fortunate  enough  to  want  one  glove  instead 
of  two,  for  they  are  all  for  one  hand ;  but,  I  see,  alas  !  that,  like  so 
many  others  to  whom  I  have  offered  them,  you  are  none  of  you 
maimed.' 


" '  That  is  a  singular  cause  for  regret,  certainly ;  but  what  in  the 
name  of  folly  ever  induced  you  to  enter  into  .such  a  sinister  speculation ! 
Why  did  you  make  a  lot  of  odd  gloves  ? ' 

"  '  It  was  not  I,  gracious  sir,  who  made  them  odd.  /  made  them 
even  enough  ;  it  was  a  bizarre  countryman  of  yours,  a  milord  Anglais, 
who  deprived  these  gloves  of  their  better  halves.' 

"  '  No  doubt  an  officer,  who  had  honorably  earned  an  empty  sleeve.' 

"  '  Not  he,  gracious  sir ;  he  was  too  indolent  to  have  got  himself  into 
that  scrape.  He  had  two  hands,  and  very  fine  and  white  they  were,  just 
such  as  a  milord's  should  be ;  and  he  wore  a  magnificent  diamond-ring 
on  the  fourth  finger  of  his  left  hand — thunder  and  lightning !  what  a 
ring  that  was  !  Now,  whether  it  was  to  show  the  hand,  or  to  show  the 
ring,  or  because,  as  he  said,  it  was  quite  trouble  enough  to  put  on  one 
glove,  he  never  wore  one  on  that  hand,  and,  whenever  he  supplied  him- 
self, it  was  his  custom  to  tear  ofi'  the  left  hands  and  leave  them  on  the 
counter,  and,  of  course,  I  collected  them,  for  you  never  know  how  a 
thing  may  come  in.  Now,  gracious  sir,  isn't  it  heart-breaking  to  see 
such  beautiful  gloves  as  these  all  wasted  ? ' 

"  '  Why  don't  you  get  right  hands  made  to  them  ? ' 

"  '  Can't,  sir ;  they  won't  do  any  thing  out  of  the  usual  way,  and 
would  charge  me  just  the  same  for  the  odd  gloves  as  for  pairs.' 

"  'But  you  have  been  paid  for  them? ' 

" '  Oh,  yes  ;  but  I  should  like  to  turn  such  au  opportunity  to  account 
if  I  coidd,  and  there  must  be  lots  of  people,  if  one  could  only  meet  with 
them,  who  would  be  ejlad  to  take  them  off  my  hands — '  * 

"  '  And  put  them  on  their  own  ?  No  doubt ;  now  we  can  perhaps 
put  you  in  the  way  of  doing  a  little  business  ;  that  is,  we  could  have 
done  so  had  we  known  of  this  singular  story  yesterday — only  yester- 
day !  There  was  a  gentleman  dining  at  the  Eedoute,  at  the  next  table 
to  ours,  who  ate  his  dinner  with  the  help  of  his  left  hand  only.' 

"  '  You  don't  say  so  ?  Dear  me !  Do  you  think,  gracious  sir,  he 
will  dine  there  again  to-day  ? ' 

" '  Can't  imagine  ;  but,  even  if  he  did,  it  would  be  a  somewhat  deli- 
cate matter  to  introduce  to  a  stranger;  challenges  have  been  known  to 
arise  out  of  much  slighter  causes  of  offence.' 

"  '  Well,  perhaps  that  would  be  hardly  worth  while  ;  though,  after 
all,  you  would  have  by  much  the  advantage,  having  two  hands  to  his 
one.'  • 

"  '  Thank  you ;  we  are  none  of  us  pugnaciously  disposed,  even  under 
the  promising  circumstances  you  point  out.' 

"  '  Suppose  I  went  there  myself,  or,  better  still,  that  I  inquired  of  the 
waiter  where  this  one-handed  gentleman  lived  ? ' 

"  '  That  seems  the  most  sensible  idea  that  has  occurred  to  you  yet ; 
and  you  might  perhaps  thus  succeed  in  ridding  yourself  of  the  five- 
fingered  phantoms  which  appear  to  haunt  your  repose.' 

" '  Depend  upon  it,  now  your  graciousness  has  put  me  on  the  track, 
I  shall  follow  up  the  game  ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  thank  you,  and  I  kiss 
your  Jumds.' 

"  So  we  turned  on  our  way,  hoping  that  the  interview  might  result 
in  rescuing  the  unfortunate  glove-seller  from  an  impending  monomania ; 
here  was  certainly  an  instance  of  what  Kingsley  calls  '  the  left -handed- 
ness of  human  affairs.' " 

Plan  for  a  Sensational  Novel. 
Jane  Austen,  we  learn  from  the  recently-published  Memoir,  by  her 
nephew,  Mr.  Austen-Leigh,  was  pestered  a  little  by  a  set  of  advisers  and 
critics,  who  were  continually  irritating  her  as  to  the  sort  of  novel  she 
ought  to  write  ;  and,  in  a  satirical  humor,  she  drew  up  a  sketch  of  a 
novel  which  she  presumed  would  suit  these  literary  counsellors  :  "  Book 
to  open  with  father  and  daughter  conversing  in  long  speeches,  elegant 
language,  and  a  tone  of  high,  serious  sentiment.  The  father  induced, 
at  his  daughter's  earnest  request,  to  relate  to  her  the  past  events  of  his 
life.  Narrative  to  reach  through  the  greater  part  of  the  first  volume — 
as,  besides  all  the  circumstances  of  his  attachment  to  her  mother,  and 
their  marriage,  it  will  comprehend  his  going  to  sea  as  chaplain  to  a  dis- 
tinguished naval  character  about  the  court,  and  his  going  afterward  to 
court  himself,  which  involved  him  in  many  interesting  situations,  con- 
cluding with  his  opinion  of  the  benefits  of  tithes  being  done  away 
with.  .  .  .  From  this  outset  the  story  will  proceed,  and  contain  a  strik- 
ing variety  of  adventures.  Father  an  exemplary  parish-priest,  and  de- 
voted to  literature  ;  but  heroine  and  father  never  above  a  fortnight  in 
one  place :  he  being  driven  from  his  curacy  by  the  vile  arts  of  some 
totally  unprincipled  and  heartless  young  man,  desperately  in  love  with 
the  heroine,  and  pursuing  her  with  unrelenting  passion.  No  sooner 
settled  in  one  country  of  Europe,  than  they  are  compelled  to  quit  it,  and 
retire  to  another,  always  making  new  acquaintance,  and  always  obliged 
to  leave  them.  This  will,  of  course,  exhibit  a  wide  variety  of  charac- 
ter. The  scene  will  be  forever  shifting  from  one  set  of  people  to  an- 
other ;  but  there  will  be  no  njixture  ;  all  the  good  will  be  unexcep- 
tionable in  every  respect.  There  will  be  no  foibles  or  weaknesses  but 
with  the  wicked,  who  will  be  completely  depraved  and  infamous,  hardly 
a  resemblance  of  humanity  left  in  them.  Early  in  her  career,  the  hero- 
ine must  meet  with  the  hero — all  perfection,  of  course,  and  only  pre- 
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vented  from  paying  his  addresses  to  her  by  some  excess  of  refinement. 
Wherever  she  goes,  somebody  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  she  receives 
repetited  offers  of  marriage,  which  she  refers  wholly  to  her  father,  ex- 
ceedingly angry  that  he  should  not  be  tlie  first  applied  to.  Often  car- 
ried away  by  the  anti-hero,  but  rescued  either  by  her  father  or  the  hero. 
Often  reduced  to  support  herself  and  her  father  by  her  talents,  and  work 
for  her  bread ;  continually  cheated  and  defrauded  of  her  hire ;  worn 
down  to  a  skeleton,  and  now  and  then  starved  to  death.  At  last,  hunted 
out  of  civilized  society,  denied  the  poor  shelter  of  tlie  humblest  cottage, 
they  are  compelled  to  retreat  into  Kamtschatka,  where  the  poor  father, 
quite  worn  down,  finding  his  end  approaching,  throAvs  himself  on  the 
ground,  and,  after  four  or  five  hours  of  tender  advice  and  parental  ad- 
monition to  his  miserable  child,  expires  in  a  tine  burst  of  literary  enthu- 
siasm, intermingled  with  invectives  against  the  holders  of  tithes." 

JSTothing  "Wasted. 
"  Mr.  Mill  and  other  thoughtful  men,"  says  Clio.mhers's  Journal, 
"  are  cautioning  us  that,  as  our  stock  of  coal  cannot  last  forever,  we 
should  do  well  to  utilize  the  thirty  million  tons  of  small  coal  and  dust 
which  is  allowed  to  go  nearly  to  waste  annually  at  the  pit's  mouth ;  and 
attention  is  drawn  to  what  Belgium  is  doing  in  this  matter.  Near  Char- 
leroi,  eight  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal-dust  had  accumulated,  a  bur- 
den to  the  colliery-owners  and  an  injury  to  the  health  of  the  work- 
people. Whereupon  a  company  was  formed  expressly  to  utilize  this 
refuse.  The  coal-dust  is  sifted,  mixed  with  eight  per  cent,  of  coal-tar, 
heated  to  a  paste  by  steam  at  a  temperature  of  three  hundred  degrees, 
and  pressed  into  blocks  and  cylinders  about  twenty  pounds'  weight. 
These  blocks  form  excellent  fuel  for  locomotives  and  steamboats,  produc- 
tive of  great  heat  and  very  little  ash.  In  various  foreign  countries  where 
paving-stone  is  scarce,  the  slag  from  iron-furnaces  is  brought  into  use, 
by  being  run  into  pits  eight  or  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  cooled  into 
slabs  for  paving.  The  cuttings  of  tin-plate,  and  worn-out  tin  kettles 
and  saucepans,  are  subjected  to  processes  which  yield  pure  tin,  good 
weldable  iron,  ammonia,  Prussian-blue,  and  stannate  of  sodium  ;  and  as 
the  make  of  tin-plate  in  England  and  Wales  amounts  to  more  than  half 
a  million  tons  annually,  there  must  be  a  very  large  store  of  material 
available  in  the  old  tin-plate  which  is  replaced  by  the  new.  The  waste 
flux,  such  as  borax,  used  in  galvanizing  metals,  finds  a  ready  market 
among»refiners,  and  for  making  paint." 

Coffee-house  Attractions  in  1760. 
The  great  attraction  of  Don  Saltero's  coffee-house  in  London  was  its 
collection  of  rtirities,  a  catalogue  of  which  was  published  as  a  guide  to 
the  visitors.  It  comprehends  almost  every  description  of  curiosity,  nat- 
ural and  artificial :  "  Tigers'  tusks ;  the  pope's  candle ;  the  skeleton  of 
a  Guinea-pig;  a  fly-cap  monkey;  a  piece  of  the  true  cross  ;  the  four 
Evangelists'  heads  cut  on  a  cherry-stone ;  the  King  of  Morocco's  to- 
bacco-pipe ;  Mary  Queen  of  Scots'  pin-cushion ;  Queen  Elizabeth's 
prayer-book ;  a  pair  of  Nun's  stockings ;  Job's  ears,  which  grew  on  a 
tree ;  a  frog  in  a  tobacco-stopper ;  "  and  five  hundred  more  odd  relics. 
The  Don  had  a  rival,  as  appears  by  "  A  Catalogue  of  the  Karities  to  be 
seen  at  Adams's,  at  the  Eoyal  Swan,  in  Kingsland  Koad,  leading  from 
Shoreditch  Church,  1756."  Mr.  Adams  exhibited,  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  ciu'ious :  ''  Miss  Jenny  Cameron's  shoes ;  Adam's  eldest  daugh- 
ter',s  hat ;  the  heart  of  the  famous  Bess  Adams,  that  was  hanged  at 
Tyburn  with  Lawyer  Carr,  Januaiy  18,  lYSe-'ST  ;  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh's 
tobacco-pipe;  Vicar  of  Bray's  clogs;  engine  to  shell  green  peas  with  ; 
teeth  that  grew  in  a  fish's  belly ;  Black  Jack's  ribs  ;  the  very  comb  that 
Abraham  combed  his  son  Isaag  and  Jacob's  head  with ;  Wat  Tyler's 
spurs  ;  rope  that  cured  Captain  Lowry  of  the  head-ach,  ear-ach,,  tooth- 
ach,  and  belly-ach ;  Adam's  key  of  the  fore  and  back  door  of  the  gar- 
den of  Eden,"  etc.,  etc.  Those  are  only  a  few  out  of  five  hundred  others 
equally  marvellous. 

The  Art  of  making  Gongs. 
None  but  Chinamen  could  heretofore  make  gongs  to  perfection.  It 
used  to  be  supposed  that  they  possessed  the  secret  of  mixing  the  alloy 
of  which  the  clamorous  instruments  are  formed,  or  else  some  means  of 
tempermg  the  metal  to  allow  of  its  being  beaten  into  shape,  and  after- 
ward hardened  t.^  a  sonorous  density.  For  a  genuine  gong  is  brittle ;  it 
will  crack  if  struck  with  a  hard  substance  ;  and  yet  it  bears  hammer- 
marks  aU  over  it.  We  do  not  know  whether  English  musical-instru- 
ment makers  have  not  supplied  gongs  because  there  is  no  demand  for 
them,  or  beciuse  they  could  not  make  them.  But,  if  the  latter,  there 
■  need  no  longer  be  a  scarcity- in  the  market;  for  a  French  metallurgist 
has  been  experimenting  upon  gong  and  cymbal  metals,  and  has  revealed 
the  Chinese  secret,  if  secret  it  has  been.  The  nature  of  the  alloy  has 
long  been  known ;  it  consists  of  eighty  parts  of  copper  to  twenty  of  tin. 
But  the  shaping  ;  attempt  to  beat  this  compound  into  a  dish-form,  and 
it  flies  like  poij:el.iin.  The  trick  lies  in  first  heating  it,  and  hammering 
it  while  at  a  dull  red-heat ;  it  is  then  mailable  as  soft  iron ;  allow  it  to 
cool,  and  it  relapses  into  friability.     The  making  of  a  gong  must  be 


tedious  work,  though ;  for  the  thin  metal  will  soon  cjol,  and  there  must 
be  incessant  reheatings.  A  barbarian's  patience  must  be  required  for 
the  task.  Perhaps  it  is  the  labor  thus  spent  upon  gongs  that  renders 
them  so  expensive. 

Remarkable  Instance  of  Fortitude. 
Mr.  Hayward's  account  of  the  Turki  rebellion  against  the  Chinese 
dominion  in  1863,  gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  resolute  self-sacrifice. 
The  Chinese  gamson  was  shnt  up  in  the  fort  of  Yar-kand,  and  for  forty 
days  besieged  by  the  Turki  army  ;  the  only  terms  offered  were  that  all 
should  embrace  Islam.  The  old  Amban — the  Chinese  Viceroy  of  Tur- 
kestan— summoned  his  officers  to  a  council,  held  in.  an  upper  room,  the 
lower  room  was  piled  with  barrels  of  gunpowder,  with  a  train  leading 
from  beneath  the  chair  of  state.  The  officers  assembled,  wrangling 
about  the  probable  ransom  that  would  be  taken.  The  Amban's  sons 
moved  among  them,  offering  tea  and  sweetmeats,  his  daughters  knelt 
weeping  by  his  side,  he  him.self  sat  calmly  smoking  his  long  pipe.  Sud- 
denly cannon-shots  were  heard,  and  the  shouts  of  "  Allah  Akhbar  "  an- 
nounced the  advance  of  the  enemy  to  storm.  A  hint  of  the  Amban's 
resolution  spread  among  the  assembly  ;  amid  the  confusion  he  spoke  a 
short  farewell,  and,  calmly  turning  his  pipe-bowl,  shed  the  embers  ou 
the  train— and  all  was  over. 

A  Highlander's  Adjuration. 
The  following  story,  current  in  the  Western  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
well  illustrates  the  popidar  belief  in  the  power  of  "  MacCallum  More," 
the  Duke  of  Argyll :  A  Highlander  was  benighted  on  the  moors,  when 
suddenly  he  saw  a  light,  which  at  first  he  imagined  to  be  one  of  those 
two  stars  called  by  the  Argyleshire  men  ton-tliena,  "  fiery-tail,"  and  iul- 
oicJie,  "  guide  of  night."  But  he  soon  found  that  he  was  mistaken ;  for 
the  light  began  to  dance  before  him,  being  nothing  more  than  the  ig?us 
fatuus,  will-o'-the-wisp.  The  Highlander,  however,  concluded  it  to  be 
a  bogle  ;  and,  falling  upon  his  knees,  he  prayed  to  Peter  and  Paul  and 
the  Virgin  that  it  might  disappear.  But,  instead  of  doing  so,  it  danced 
before  him  in  a  more  lively  style  than  ever.  Driven  to  an  extremity, 
the  Highlander  then  used  to  it  the  strongest  form  of  adjuration  of  which 
he  could  think,  and  bade  it  get  out  of  his  path  in  the  name  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyll.  The  charm  was  effectual ;  the  bogle  instantly  disappeared, 
and  the  Highlander  got  safely  home. 


CIjc  P^itswtnt. 

PEKSIA  ■seems  to  have  always  been  the  country  of  pompous  monar- 
chies. To-day,  although  greatly  fallen  from  its  ancient  splendor,  it 
still  concentrates  its  riches  around  the  throne.  Chardin,  who  visited  Persia 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  describing  the  wonders  of  Ispahan,  says  that 
the  chamber  of  state  was  built  in  the  central  portion  of  the  royal  resi- 
dence, wliich,  with  its  gardens  and  various  structures,  covered  an  area 
of  not  less  than  one  and  a  half  leagues  in  circumference.  This  building 
was  isolated  in  a  central  garden,  and  was  divided  into  one  large  hall, 
with  three  smaller  halls  or  chambers  in  the  rear,  in  one  of  which  was 
the  throne.  It  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  was  of  such  a 
height  that  the  monarch  could  see  the  crowd  of  his  subjects  admitted 
into  the  principal  chamber.  The  walls  of  the  edifice  were  covered,  in 
the  interior,  one-half  of  the  distance  to  the  ceiling,  with  white  marble, 
painted  or  gilt,  while  the  space  above  was  filled  with  windows,  the  glass 
being  of  various  colors.  The  throne  was  in  the  form  of  a  bed,  square 
and  very  low,  covered  with  cloth  embroidered  with  pearls,  and  was 
placed  on  a  platform  some  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  twenty-four  by 
thirty-six  feet  square.  There  the  monarch  sat,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Orientals,  with  his  back  and  arms  supported  by  cushions,  under  a 
canopy,  the  two  front  uprights  of  which  were  surmounted  by  a  large 
apple  of  pure  gold.  Behind  the  shah  stood  four  or  five  young  slaves, 
the  handsomest  of  the  palace.  When  the  throne,  being  too  much  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  usurpers,  was  transported  to  Teheran,  the  pres- 
ent capital  of  Persia,  some  slight  modifications  were  made  in  the  cere- 
monies observed  at  receptions,  which  tended  to  remove  the  person  of 
the  sovereign  still  further  from  the  people,  and  to  add  to  the  theatrical 
pomp  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  Jaubert  saw,  in  our  time,  Feti-Ali- 
Shah  seated  on  a  terrace,  some  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  in  the  form  of  a 
stage,  at  the  farther  end  of  a  hall  ornamented,  like  those  of  the  palace 
of  Ispahan,  with  arabesques  and  inscriptions  in  gold  on  a  ground  of 
white  cloth,  while  the  floor  of  the  audience-chamber  was  covered  with 
a  cashmere  carpet  as  rich  and  as  fine  as  the  most  beautiful  shawls  worn 
by  our  ladies.  The  throne,  with  its  white-satin  cover  and  cushions  em- 
broidered with  pearls,  was  supported  by  four  columns  inlaid  with 
enamel  and  gold.  The  light  entered  from  the  rear  through  colored  glass, 
passed  over  thousands  of  precious  stones,  and  was  reflected  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  behind  the  head  of  the  shah,  by  an  image  of  the  sun 
formed  exclusively  of  diamonds.  The  monarch  wore  a  robe  of  wliite 
silk,  bordered  with  precious  stones,  and  a  girdle  of  large  pearls  that 
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passed  twice  round  his  body.  He  also  wore  bracelets  set  with  diamonds,  |  acteristic  of  Oriental  society,  where  the  instability  of  affairs  prompts 
some  of  which  were  of  immense  value.  Finally,  his  belt,  sabre,  and  the  possessors  of  fortunes  to  invest  their  wealth  in  such  manner  as  to 
poniard,  were  similarly  ornamented.     This  profusion  of  jewels  is  a  char-  I  enable  them  most  easily  to  secure  it  against  public  and  private  rapacity 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MART      BONNER. 

While  Clarissa  Underwood  was  being 
Idssed  on  the  lawn  at  Popliam  Villa,  Sir 
Thomas  was  sitting,  very  disconsolate,  in  a 
private  room  at  the  Dolphin,  in  Southamp- 
ton. It  had  required  no  great  consideration 
to  induce  him  to  resolve  that  a  home  should 
be  given  by  him  to  his  niece.  Though  he 
was  a  man  so  weak  that  he  could  allow  him- 
self to  shun  from  day  to  day  his  daily  duty — 
and  to  do  this  so  constantly  as  to  make  up 
out  of  various  omissions,  small  in  themselves, 
a  vast  aggregate  of  misconduct — still  he  was 
one  who  would  certainly  do  what  his  con- 
science prompted  him  to  be  right  in  any  great 
matter  as  to  which  the  right  and  the  wrong 
appeared  to  him  to  lie  clearly  defined.  Though 
he  loved  his  daughters  dearly,  he  could  leave 
them  from  day  to  day  almost  without  nrotec- 


tion,  because  each  day's  fault  in  so  doing  was 
of  itself  but  small.  This  new  niece  of  his  he 
certainly  did  not  love  at  all.  He  had  never 
seen  her.  He  was  almost  morbidly  fearful  of 
new  responsibilities.  He  expected  nothing 
but  trouble  in  thus  annexing  a  new,  unknown 
member  to  his  family.  And  yet  he  had  de- 
cided upon  doing  it,  because  the  duty  to  be 
done  was  great  enough  to  be  clearly  marked — 
demanding  an  immediate  resolve,  and  capable 
of  no  postponement.  But,  as  he  thought  of 
it,  sitting  alone  on  the  eve  of  the  girl's  com- 
ing, he  was  very  uneasy.  What  was  he  to  do 
with  her  if  he  found  her  to  be  one  difficult 
to  manage,  self-willed,  vexatious,  or — worse 
again — ill-conditioned,  as  to  conduct,  and 
hurtful  to  his  own  children  ?  Should  it  even 
become  imperative  upon  him  to  be  rid  of  her, 
how  should  riddance  be  effected  ?  And,  then, 
what  would  she  think  of  him  and  his  habits 
of  hfe  ? 

And  this  brought  him  to  other  reflections. 


Might  it  not  be  possible  utterly  to  break  up 
that  establishment  of  his  in  Southampton 
Buildings,  so  that  he  would  be  forced  by  the 
necessity  of  things  to  live  at  his  home — at 
some  home  which  he  would  share  with  the 
girls  ?  He  knew  himself  well  enough  to  be 
sure  that,  while  those  chambers  remained  in 
his  possession,  as  long  as  that  bedroom  and 
bed  were  at  his  command,  he  could  not  ex- 
tricate himself  from  the  dilemma.  Day  after 
day  the  temptation  was  too  great  for  him. 
And  he  hated  the  villa.  There  was  nothing 
there  that  he  could  do.  He  had  no  books  at 
the  villa  ;  and — so  he  averred — there  was 
something  in  the  air  of  Fulham  which  pre- 
vented him  from  reading  books  when  he 
brought  them  there.  No!  He  must  break 
altogether  fresh  ground,  and  set  up  a  new  es- 
tablishment. One  thing  was  clear  :  he  could 
not  now  do  this  before  Mary  Bonner's  ar- 
rival, and  therefore  there  was  nothing  to  cre- 
ate any  special  urgency.     He  had  hoped  that 
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his  girls  would  marry,  so  that  he  might  be 
left  to  live  alone  iu  his  chambers,  waited  upon 
by  old  Stemm,  without  sin  on  his  part ;  but 
he  was  beginning  to  discover  that  girls  do  not 
always  get  married  out  of  the  way  in  their 
first  bloom.  And  now  he  was  taking  to  him- 
self another  girl !  He  must,  he  knew,  give 
over  all  hope  of  escape  in  that  direction.  He 
was  very  uneasy ;  and  when  quite  late  at 
night,  or  rather,  early  in  the  morning,  he  took 
himself  to  bed,  his  slumbers  were  not  refresh- 
ing. The  truth  was,  that  no  air  suited  him 
for  sleeping,  except  the  air  of  Southampton 
Buildings. 

The  packet  from  Saint  Thomas  was  to  be 
in  the  harbor  at  eight  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing— telegrams  from  Cape  Clear,  The  Lizard, 
Eddystone  Lighthouse,  and  where  not,  having 
made  all  that  as  certain  as  sunrising.  At 
eight  o'clock  he  was  down  on  the  quay,  and 
there  was  the  travelling  city  of  the  Eoyal  At- 
lantic Steam  Mail  Packet  Company,  at  that 
moment  being  warped  into  the  harbor.  The 
ship,  as  he  walked  along  the  jetty,  was  so 
near  to  him,  that  he  could  plainly  see  the 
faces  of  the  passengers  on  deck — men  and 
women,  girls  and  children,  all  dressed  up  to 
meet  their  friends  on  shore,  crowding  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  in  their  eagerness  to  be 
among  the  first  to  get  on  shore.  He  anxious- 
ly scanned  the  faces  of  the  ladies,  that  he 
might  guess  which  was  to  be  the  lady  that 
was  to  be  to  him  almost  the  same  as  a  daugh- 
ter. He  saw  not  one  as  to  whom  he  could 
say  that  he  had  a  hope.  Some  there  were  in 
the  crowd,  some  three  or  four,  as  to  whom  he 
acknowledged  that  he  had  a  fear.  At  last  he 
remembered  that  his  girl  would  necessarily 
be  in  deep  mourning.  He  saw  two  young 
women  in  black ;  but  there  was  nothing  to 
prepossess  him  about  either  of  them.  One 
of  them  was  insignificant  and  very  plain. 
The  other  was  fat  and  untidy.  They,  neither 
of  them,  looked  like  ladies.  What  if  Fate 
should  have  sent  to  him  as  a  daughter — as  a 
companion  for  his  girls — that  fat,  untidy,  ill- 
bred-looking  young  woman  ?  As  it  happened, 
the  ill-bred-looking  young  woman  whom  he 
feared  was  a  cook  who  had  married  a  ship- 
steward,  had  gone  out  among  the  islands  with 
her  husband,  had  found  that  the  speculation 
did  not  answer,  and  was  now  returning  in  the 
hope  of  earning  her  bread  in  her  old  vocation. 
Of  this  woman  Sir  Thomas  Underwood  was 
in  great  dread. 

But  at  last  he  was  on  board,  and  whis- 
pered his  question  to  the  purser.  Miss  Bon- 
ner I  Oh,  yes  ;  Miss  Bonner  was  on  board. 
Was  he  Sir  Thomas  Underwood,  Miss  Bon- 
ner's uncle  ?  The  purser  evidently  knew  all 
about  it,  and  there  was  something  in  his  tone 
which  seemed  to  assure  Sir  Thomas  that  the 
fat,  untidy  woman  and  his  niece  could  not  be 
one  and  the  same  person.  The  purser  had 
just  raised  his  cap  to  Sir  Thomas,  and  had 
turned  toward  the  cabin-stairs  to  go  in  search 
of  the  lady  herself.  But  he  was  stopped  im- 
mediately by  Miss  Bonner  herself.  The  purs- 
er did  his  task  very  well — said  some  slightest 
word  to  introduce  the  uncle  and  the  niece 
together,   and    then  vanished.      Sir   Thomas 


blushed,  shuffled  with  his  feet,  and  put  out 
both  his  hands.  He  was  shy,  astonished,  and 
frightened,  and  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
The  girl  came  up  to  him,  took  his  hand  in 
hers,  holding  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  kissed 
it.  "  I  did  not  think  you  would  come  your- 
self," she  said. 

"  Of  course  I  have  come  myself  My  girls 
are  at  home,  and  will  receive  you  to-night." 
She  said  nothing  further  then,  but  again  raised 
his  hand  and  kissed  it. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Sir  Thom- 
as Underwood  was  in  a  tremble  as  he  gazed 
upon  his  niece.  Had  she  been  on  the  deck  as 
he  walked  along  the  quay,  and  had  he  noted 
her,  he  would  not  have  dared  to  think  that 
such  a  girl  as  that  was  coming  to  his  house. 
He  declared  to  himself  at  once  that  she  was 
the  most  lovely  young  woman  he  had  ever 
seen.  She  was  tall  and  somewhat  large,  with 
fair  hair,  of  which  now  but  very  little  could 
be  seen,  with  dark  eyes,  and  perfect  eyebrows, 
.and  a  face  which,  either  for  color  or  lines  of 
beauty,  might  have  been  taken  as  a  model  for 
any  female  saint  or  martyr.  There  was  a  per- 
fection of  symmetry  about  it — and  an  asser- 
tion of  intelligence  combined  with  the  loveli- 
ness which  almost  frightened  her  uncle.  For 
there  was  something  there,  also,  beyond  inteU 
ligence  and  loveliness.  We  have  heard  of 
"  an  eye  to  threaten  and  command."  Sir 
Thomas  did  not  at  this  moment  tell  himself 
that  Mary  Bonner  had  such  an  eye,  but  he 
did  involuntarily  and  unconsciously  acknowl- 
edge to  himself  that  over  such  a  young  lady 
as  this,  whom  he  now  saw  before  him,  it 
would  be  very  difiBcult  for  him  to  exercise 
parental  control.  He  had  heard  that  she 
was  nineteen,  but  it  certainly  seemed  to  him 
that  she  was  older  than  his  own  daughters. 
As  to  Clary,  there  could  be  no  question  be- 
tween the  two  girls  as  to  which  of  them  would 
exercise  authority  over  the  other — not  by 
force  of  age — but  by  dint  of  character,  will, 
and  fitness.  And  this  Mary  Bonner,  who 
now  shone  before  him  as  a  goddess  almost, 
a  young  woman  to  whom  no  ordinary  man 
would  speak  without  that  kind  of  trepidation 
which  goddesses  do  inflict  on  ordinary  men, 
had  proposed  to  herself — to  go  out  as  a  gov- 
erness !  Indeed,  at  this  very  moment,  such, 
probably,  was  her  own  idea.  As  yet  she  had 
received  no  reply  to  the  letter  she  had  writ- 
ten, other  than  that  which  was  now  conveyed 
by  her  uncle's  presence. 

A  few  questions  were  asked  as  to  the  voy- 
age. No ;  she  had  not  been  at  all  ill.  "  I 
have  almost  feared,"  she  said,  "  to  reach  Eng- 
land, thinking  I  should  be  so  desolate." 
"  We  will  not  let  you  be  desolate,"  said  Sir 
Thomas,  brightening  up  a  little  under  the  gra- 
ciousness  of  the  goddess's  demeanor.  "  My 
girls  are  looking  forward  to  your  coming,  with 
the  greatest  delight."  Then  she  asked  some 
question  as  to  her  cousins,  and  Sir  Thomas 
thought  that  there  was  majesty  even  in  her 
voice.  It  was  low,  soft,  and  musical ;  but 
yet,  even  in  that  as  in  her  eye,  there  was 
something  that  indicated  a  power  of  com- 
mand. 

He  had  no  servant  with  him,  to  assist  in 


looking  after  her  luggage.  Old  Stemm  was 
the  only  man  in  his  employment,  and  he  could 
hardly  have  brought  Stemm  down  to  South- 
ampton on  such  an  errand.  But  he  soon 
found  that  everybody  about  the  ship  was 
ready  to  wait  upon  Miss  Bonner.  Even  the 
captain  came  to  take  a  special  farewell  of  her, 
and  the  second  officer  seemed  to  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  look  after  her.  The  doctor  was 
at  her  elbow  to  the  last ;  and  all  her  boxes  and 
trunks  seemed  to  extricate  themselves  from 
the  general  mass  with  a  readiness  which  is 
certainly  not  experienced  by  ordinary  passen- 
gers. There  are  certain  favors  in  life  which 
are  very  charming — but  very  unjust  to  others, 
and  which  we  may  perhaps  lump  under  the 
name  of  priority  of  service.  Money  will 
hardly  buy  it.  When  money  does  buy  it, 
there  is  no  injustice.  When  priority  of  ser- 
vice is  had,  like  a  coach-and-four,  by  the  man 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  industry,  which 
is  the  source  of  wealth,  receives  ita  fitting  re- 
ward. Rank  will  often  procure  it ;  most  un- 
justly— as  we,  who  have  no  rank,  feel  some- 
times with  great  soreness.  Position  other 
than  that  of  rank,  official  position,  or  commer- 
cial position,  will  secure  it  in  certain  cases. 
A  railway-train  is  stopped  at  a  wrong  place 
for  a  railway  director,  or  a  post-office  mana- 
ger gets  his  letters  taken  after  time.  These, 
too,  are  grievances.  But  priority  of  service 
is,  perhaps,  more  readily  accorded  to  feminine 
beauty,  and  especially  to  unprotected  femi- 
nine beauty,  than  to  any  other  form  of  claim. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  ever  felt  as  a  grievance, 
ladies  who  are  not  beautiful  may  perhaps  be 
able  to  say.  There  flits  across  our  memory, 
at  the  present  moment,  some  reminiscence  of 
angry  glances  at  the  too-speedy  attendance 
given  by  custom-house  officers  to  pretty  wo- 
men. But  this  priority  of  service  is,  we  think, 
if  not  deserved,  at  least  so  natural,  as  to  take 
it  out  of  the  catalogue  of  evils  of  which  com- 
plaint should  be  made.  One  might  complain 
with  as  much  avail  that  men  will  fall  in  love 
with  pretty  girls,  instead  of  with  those  who 
are  ugly !  On  the  present  occasion.  Sir 
Thomas  was  well  contented.  He  was  out  of 
the  ship,  and  through  the  custom-house,  and 
at  the  railway-station,  and  back  at  the  inn, 
before  the  struggling  mass  of  passengers  had 
found  out  whether  their  longed-for  boxes  had 
or  had  not  come  with  them  in  the  ship.  And 
then  Miss  Bonner  took  it  all — not  arrogantly, 
as  though  it  were  her  due ;  but  just  as  the 
grass  takes  rain  or  the  flowers  sunshine. 
These  good  things  came  to  her  from  Heaven, 
and  no  doubt  she  was  thankful.  But  they 
came  to  her  so  customarily,  as  does  a  man's 
dinner  to  him,  or  his  bed,  that  she  could  not 
marufest  surprise  at  what  was  done  for  her. 

Sir  Thomas  hardly  spoke  to  her,  except 
about  her  journey  and  her  luggage,  till  they 
were  down  together  in  the  sitting-room  at 
the  inn.  Then  he  communicated  to  her  his 
proposal  as  to  her  future  life.  It  was  right, 
he  thought,  that  she  should  know  at  once 
what  he  intended.  Two  hours  ago,  before  he 
had  seen  her,  he  had  thought  of  telling  her 
simply  where  she  was  to  live,  and  of  saying 
that  he  would  find  a  home  for  her.     Now  he 
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found  it  expedient  to  place  the  matter  in  a 
different  light.  He  would  offer  her  the  shel- 
ter of  his  roof,  as  though  she  were  a  queen 
who  might  choose  among  hor  various  palaces. 
"  Mary,"  he  said,  "  we  hope  that  you  will  stay 
with  us  altogether." 

"  To  live  with  you,  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  to  live  with  us." 

"  I  have  no  right  to  expect  such  an  offer 
as  that." 

"  But  every  right  to  accept  it,  my  dear, 
when  it  is  made.     That  is,  if  it  suits  you." 

"  I  had  not  dreamed  of  that.  I  thought 
that  perhaps  you  would  let  me  come  to  you  for 
a  few  weeks — till  I  should  know  what  to  do." 

"  You  shall  come  and  be  one  of  us  alto- 
gether, my  dear,  if  you  think  that  you  will 
like  it.  My  girls  have  no  nearer  relative  than 
you.  And  we  are  not  so  barbarous  as  to  turn 
our  backs  on  a  new-found  cousin."  She  again 
kissed  his  hand,  and  then  turned  away  from 
him  and  wept.  "  Tou  feel  it  all  strange 
now,"  he  said,  "  but  I  hope  we  shall  be  able 
to  make  you  comfortable." 

"  I  have  been  so  lonely !  "  she  sobbed  out, 
amid  her  tears. 

He  had  not  dared  to  say  a  word  to  her 
about  her  father,  whose  death  had  taken  place 
not  yet  three  months  since.  Of  his  late 
brother-in-law  he  had  known  little  or  noth- 
ing except  that  the  general  had  been  a  man 
who  always  found  it  difiicult  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  and  who  had  troubled  him  fre- 
quently, not  exactly  for  loans,  but  in  regard 
to  money  arrangements,  which  had  been  dis- 
agreeable to  him.  Whether  General  Bonner 
had  or  had  not  been  an  affectionate  father, 
he  had  never  heard.  There  are  men  who,  in 
Sir  Thomas's  position,  would  have  known  all 
about  such  a  niece  after  a  few  hours'  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  our  lawyer  was  not  such  a  man. 
Though  the  girl  seemed  to  him  to  be  every 
thing  that  was  charming,  he  did  not  dare  to 
question  her ;  and  when  they  arrived  at  the 
station  in  London,  no  word  had  as  yet  been 
said  about  the  general. 

As  they  were  having  the  luggage  piled 
on  the  top  of  a  cab,  the  fat  cook  passed  along 
the  platform.  "  I  hope  you  are  more  com- 
fortable now,  Mrs.  Woods,"  said  Mary  Bon- 
ner, with  a  smile  as  sweet  as  May,  while  she 
gave  her  hand  to  the  woman. 

"  Thank'ee,  miss,  I'm  better ;  but  it's  only 
a  moil  ot  trouble,  one  thing  as  well  as  t'other." 
Mrs.  Woods  was  evidently  very  melancholy  at 
the  contemplation  of  her  prospects. 

"  I  hope  you'll  find  yourself  comfortable 
now."  Then  she  whispered  to  Sir  Thomas : 
"  She  is  a  poor,  young  woman,  whose  hus- 
band has  ill  used  her,  and  she  lost  her  only 
child,  and  has  now  come  here  to  earn  her 
bread.  She  isn't  nice-looking,  but  she  is 
so  good  ! "  Sir  Thomas  did  not  dare  to  tell 
Mary  Bonner  that  he  had  already  noticed 
Mrs.  Woods,  and  that  he  had  conceived  the 
idea  that  Mrs.  Woods  was  the  niece  of  whom 
he  had  come  in  search. 

They  made  the  journey  at  once  to  fulham 
in  the  cab,  and  Sir  Thomas  found  it  to  be 
very  long.  He  was  proud  of  his  new  niece, 
but  he  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  her.    And 


he  felt  that  she,  though  he  was  sure  that  she 
was  clever,  gave  him  no  encouragement  to 
speak.  It  was  all  very  well  while,  with  her  beau- 
tiful eyes  full  of  tears,  she  had  gone  through 
the  ceremony  of  kissing  his  hand  in  token  of 
her  respect  and  gratitude  ;  but  that  had  been 
done  often  enough,  and  could  not  very  well  be 
repeated  in  the  cab.  So  they  sat  silent,  and 
he  was  rejoiced  when  he  saw  those  offensive 
words,  Popham  Villa,  on  the  posts  of  his  gate- 
way. "  We  have  only  an  humble  little  house, 
my  dear,"  he  said,  as  they  turned  in.  She 
looked  at  him  and  smiled.  "  I  believe  you 
West-Indians  generally  are  lodged  very  sump- 
tuously." 

"  Papa  had  a  large,  straggling  place  up  in 
the  hills,  but  it  was  any  thing  but  sumptuous. 
I  do  love  the  idea  of  an  English  home,  where 
things  are  neat  and  nice.  Oh,  dear,  how 
lovely  !  That  is  the  river  Thames,  isn't  it  ? 
How  very  beautiful !  "  Then  the  two  girls 
were  at  the  door  of  the  cab,  and  the  new- 
comer was  enveloped  in  the  embraces  of  her 
cousins. 

Sir  Thomas,  as  he  walked  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  while  the  young  ladies  prepared 
each  other  for  dinner,  reflected  that  he  had 
never  in  his  life  done  such  a  day's  work  be- 
fore, as  he  had  just  accomplished.  When  he 
had  married  a  wife,  that,  indeed,  had  been  a 
great  piece  of  business  ;  but  it  had  been  done 
slowly — for  he  had  been  engaged  four  years 
— and  he  had,  of  course,  been  much  younger 
at  that  period.  Now  he  had  brought  into  his 
family  a  new  inmate,  who  would  force  him,  in 
his  old,  age,  to  change  all  his  habits  of  life. 
He  did  not  think  that  he  would  dare  to  neglect 
Mary  Bonner,  and  to  stay  in  London  while 
she  lived  at  the  villa.  He  was  almost  sorry 
that  he  had  ever  heard  of  Mary  Bonner,  in 
spite  of  her  beauty,  and  although  he  had  as 
yet  been  able  to  find  in  her  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint. She  was  lady-like  and  quiet ;  but  yet 
he  was  afraid  of  her.  When  she  came  down 
into  the  drawing-room,  with  her  hand  clasped 
in  that  of  Clarissa,  he  was  still  more  afraid 
of  her.  She  was  dressed  all  in  black,  with 
the  utmost  simplicity — with  nothing  on  her, 
by  way  of  ornament,  beyond  a  few  large  black 
beads ;  but  yet  she  seemed  to  him  to  be 
splendid.  There  was  a  grace  of  motion  about 
her  that  was  almost  majestic.  Clary  was 
very  pretty — very  pretty,  indeed ;  but  Clary 
was  just  the  girl  that  an  old  gentleman  likes 
to  fetch  him  his  slippers  and  give  him  his  tea. 
Sir  Thomas  felt  that,  old  as  he  was,  it  would 
certainly  be  his  business  to  give  Mary  Bonner 
her  tea. 

The  two  girls  contrived  to  say  a  few  words 
to  their  father  that  night  before  they  joined 
Mary  amid  her  trunks  in  her  bedroom.  "  Pa- 
pa, isn't  she  lovely  ?  "  said  Clarissa. 

"  She  certainly  is  a  very  handsome  young 
woman." 

"  And  not  a  bit  like  what  I  expected," 
continued  Clary.  "  Of  course,  I  knew  she  was 
good-looking.  I  had  always  heard  that.  But 
I  thought  that  she  would  have  been  a  sort  of 
W'-^t-Indian  girl,  dark,  and  lazy,  and  selfish. 
Ralph  was  saying  that  is  what  they  are  out 
there." 


"  I  don't  suppose  that  Ralph  knows  any 
thing  about  it,"  said  Sir  Thomas.  "And 
what  do  you  say  of  your  new  cousin.  Pa- 
tience ? " 

"  I  think  I  shall  love  her  dearly.  She  is 
so  gentle  and  sweet." 

"But  she  is  not  at  all  what  you  expected  ?  " 
demanded  Clarissa. 

"  I  hardly  know  what  I  expected,"  replied 
the  prudent  Patience.  "  But  certainly  I  did 
not  expect  any  thing  so  lovely  as  she  is.  Of 
course,  we  can't  know  her  yet ;  but,  as  far  as 
one  can  judge,  I  think  I  shall  like  her." 

"  But  she  is  so  magnificently  beautiful ! " 
said  the  energetic  Clarissa. 

"  I  think  she  is,"  said  Sir  Thomas.  "  And 
I  quite  admit  that  it  is  a  kind  of  beauty  to 
surprise  one.  It  did  surprise  me.  Had  not 
one  of  you  better  go  up-stairs  to  her  ?  "  Then 
both  the  girls  bounded  off  to  assist  their  cous- 
in in  her  chamber. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ME.    NEEFIT   AND   HIS    FAMILY. 

Me.  Neefit  was  a  breeches-maker  in  Con- 
duit Street,  of  such  repute  that  no  hunting- 
man  could  be  said  to  go  decently  into  the 
hunting-field  unless  decorated  by  a  garment 
made  in  Mr.  Neefit's  establishment.  His 
manipulation  of  leather  was  something  mar- 
vellous ;  and  in  latter  years  he  had  added  to 
his  original  art — an  art  which  had  at  first  been 
perfect  rather  than  comprehensive — an  exqui- 
site skill  in  cords,  buckskins,  and  such  like 
materials.  When  his  trade  was  becoming 
prosperous  he  had  thought  of  degenerating 
into  a  tailor,  adding  largely  to  his  premises, 
and  of  compensating  his  pride  by  the  pros- 
pects of  great  increase  to  his  fortune ;  but  an 
angel  of  glory  had  whispered  to  him  to  let  well 
alone,  and  he  was  still  able  to  boast  that  all 
his  measurements  had  been  confined  to  the 
legs  of  sportsmen.  Instead  of  extending  his 
business,  he  had  simply  extended  his  price, 
and  had  boldly  clapped  on  an  extra  half 
guinea  to  every  pair  that  he  supplied.  The  ex- 
periment was  altogether  successful,  and  when 
it  was  heard  by  the  riding-men  of  the  city 
that  Mr.  Neefit's  prices  were  undoubtedly 
higher  than  those  of  any  other  breeches-maker 
in  London,  and  that  he  had  refused  to  supply 
breeches  for  the  grooms  of  a  marquis  because 
the  marquis  was  not  a  hunting-man,  the  riding- 
men  of  the  city  flocked  to  him  in  such  num- 
bers, that  it  became  quite  a  common  thing  for 
them  to  give  their  orders  in  June  and  July,  so 
that  they  might  not  be  disappointed  when  No- 
vember came  round.  Mr.  Neefit  was  a  pros- 
perous man,  but  he  had  his  troubles.  Now, 
it  was  a  great  trouble  to  him  that  some  sport- 
ing-men would  be  so  very  slow  in  paying  for 
the  breeches  in  which  they  took  pride ! 

Mr.  Neefit's  fortune  had  not  been  rapid  in 
early  life.  He  had  begun  with  a  small  capital 
and  a  small  establishment,  aud  even  now  his 
place  of  business  was  very  limited  in  size. 
He  had  been  clever  enough  to  make  profit 
even  out  of  its  smallness — and  had  contrived 
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that  it  should  be  understood  that  the  Uttle 
back  room  in  which  men  were  measured  was 
so  diminutive  because  it  did  not  suit  his  spe- 
cial business  to  welcome  a  crowd.  It  waS'his 
pride,  he  said,  to  wait  upon  hunting-men,  but 
with  the  garments  of  the  world  at  large  he 
wished  to  have  no  concern  whatever.  In  the 
outer  shop,  looking  into  Conduit  Street,  there 
was  a  long  counter  on  which  goods  were  un- 
rolled for  inspection ;  and  on  which  an  artist, 
the  solemnity  of  whose  brow  and  whose  rigid 
silence  betokened  the  nature  of  his  great  em- 
ployment, was  always  cutting  out  leather. 
This  grave  man  was  a  German,  and  there  was 
a  rumor  among  young  sportsmen  that  old 
Neefit  paid  this  highly-skilled  operator  six 
hundred  pounds  a  year  for  his  services  I  No- 
body knew,  as  he  did,  how  each  morsel  of 
leather  would  behave  itself  under  the  needle, 
or  could  come  within  two  hair-breadths  of  him 
in  accuracy  across  the  kneepan.  As  for 
measuring,  Mr.  Neefit  did  that  himself — al- 
most always.  To  be  measured  by  Mr.  Neefit 
was  as  essential  to  perfection  as  to  be  cut 
out  for  by  the  German.  There  were  rumors, 
indeed,  that  from  certain  classes  of  customers 
Mr.  Neefit  and  the  great  foreigner  kept  them- 
selves personally  aloof.  It  was  believed  that 
Mr.  Neefit  would  not  condescend  to  measure  a 
retail  tradesman.  Latterly,  indeed,  there  had 
arisen  a  doubt  whether  he  would  lay  his  august 
band  on  a  stockbroker's  leg ;  though  little 
Wallop,  one  of  the  young  glories  of  Capel 
Court,  swears  that  he  is  handled  by  him 
every  year.  "  Confound  'is  impudence,"  says 
Vallop.  "  I'd  like  to  see  him  sending  a 
foreman  to  me.  And  as  for  cutting,  d'you 
think  I  don't  know  Bawwah's  'and."  The 
name  of  the  foreign  artist  is  not  exactly  known ; 
but  it  is  pronounced  as  we  have  written  it, 
and  spelt  in  that  fashion  by  sporting-gentlemen 
when  writing  to  each  other. 

Our  readers  may  be  told  in  confidence  that 
up  to  a  very  late  date  Mr.  Neefit  lived  in  the 
rooms  over  his  shop.  This  is  certainly  not 
the  thing  for  a  prosperous  tradesman  to  do. 
Indeed,  if  a  tradesman  be  known  not  to  have 
a  private  residence,  he  will  hardly  become 
prosperous.  But  Neefit  had  been  a  cautious 
man,  and  till  two  years  before  the  commence- 
ment of  our  story,  he  had  actually  lived  in 
Conduit  Street — working  hard,  however,  to 
keep  his  residence  a  deep  secret  from  his  cus- 
tomers at  large.  Now  he  was  the  proud  pos- 
sessor of  a  villa  residence  at  Hendon,  two 
miles  out  in  the  country  beyond  the  Swiss 
Cottage ;  and  all  his  customers  knew  that  he 
was  never  to  be  found  before  9.30  a.  m.,  or 
after  5.15  p.  m. 

As  we  have  said,  Mr.  Neefit  had  his  trou- 
bles, and  one  of  his  great  troubles  was  our 
young  friend,  Ralph  Newton.  Ralph  Newton 
was  a  hunting-man,  with  a  stud  of  horses — 
never  less  than  four,  and  sometimes  running 
up  to  seven  and  eight — always  standing  at  the 
Moonbeam,  at  Barnfield.  All  men  know  that 
Bamfield  is  in  the  middle  of  the  B.  B.  Hunt — 
the  two  initials  standing  for  those  two  sport- 
ing counties,  Berkshire  and  Buckinghamshire. 
Now  Mr.  Neefit  had  a  very  large  connection 
in  the  B,  B.,  and,  though   he   never  was   on 


horseback  in  his  life,  subscribed  twenty-five 
pounds  a  year  to  the  pack.  Mr.  Ralph  New- 
ton had  long  favored  him  with  his  custom ; 
but,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Ralph  Newton 
had  become  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  many 
a  tradesman  in  these  days.  It  was  not  that 
he  never  paid.  He  did  pay  something ;  but 
as  he  ordered  more  than  he  paid,  the  sum  to- 
tal against  him  was  always  an  increasing  fig- 
ure. But  then  he  was  a  most  engaging,  civil- 
spoken  young  man,  whose  order  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  decline.  It  was  known,  more- 
over, that  his  prospects  were  so  good  !  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  not  pleasant  for  a  breeches- 
maker  to  see  the  second  hundred  pounds  ac- 
cumulating on  his  books  for  leather  breeches 
for  one  gentleman.  "  What  does  he  do  with 
'em?"  old  Neefit  would  say  to  himself ;  but 
he  didn't  dare  to  ask  any  such  question  of 
Mr.  Newton.  It  isn't  for  a  tradesman  to  com- 
plain that  a  gentleman  consumes  too  many  of 
his  articles.  Things,  however,  went  so  far 
that  Mr.  Neefit  found  it  to  be  incumbent  on 
him  to  make  special  inquiry  about  those  pros- 
pects. Things  had  gone  very  far  indeed — for 
Ralph  Newton  appeared  one  summer  evening 
at  the  villa  at  Hendon,  and  absolutely  asked 
the  breeches-maker  to  lend  him  a  hundred 
pounds !  Before  he  left  he  had  taken  tea 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Neefit  on  the 
lawn,  and  had  received  almost  a  promise  that 
the  loan  should  be  forthcoming  if  he  would 
call  in  Conduit  Street  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. That  had  been  early  in  May,  and  Ralph 
Newton  had  called,  and,  though  there  had 
been  difiiculties,  he  had  received  the  pioney 
before  three  days  had  passed. 

Mr.  Neefit  was  a  stout  little  man,  with  a 
bald  head  and  somewhat  protrusive  eyes, 
whose  manners  to  his  customers  contained  a 
combination  of  dictatorial  assurance  and  sub- 
servience, which  he  had  found  to  be  eflSca- 
cious  in  his  peculiar  business.  On  general 
subjects  he  would  rub  his  hands,  and  bow  his 
head,  and  agree  most  humbly  with  every  word 
that  was  uttered.  In  the  same  day  he  would 
be  a  Radical  and  a  Conservative,  devoted  to 
the  Church  and  a  scoffer  at  parsons,  animated 
on  behalf  of  stag-hounds  and  a  loud  eensurer 
of  aught  in  the  way  of  hunting  other  than  the 
orthodox  fox.  On  all  trivial  outside  subjects 
he  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  as  a  tradesman 
simply  to  ingratiate  himself.  But  iu  a  matter 
of  breeches  he  gave  way  to  no  man,  let  his 
custom  be  what  it  might.  He  knew  his  busi- 
ness, and  was  not  going  to  be  told  by  any 
man  whether  the  garments  which  he  made 
did  or  did  not  fit.-  It  was  the  duty  of  a  gen- 
tleman to  come  and  allow  him  to  see  them  on 
while  still  in  a  half-embryo  condition.  If 
gentlemen  did  their  duty,  he  was  sure  that  he 
could  do  his.  He  would  take  back  any  thing 
that  was  not  approved  without  a  murmur — 
but  after  that  he  must  decline  further  trans- 
actions. It  was,  moreover,  quite  understood 
that  to  complain  of  his  materials  was  so  to 
insult  him  that  he  would  condescend  to  make 
no  civil  reply.  An  elderly  gentleman  from 
Essex  once  told  him  that  his  buttons 
were  given  to  breaking.  "  If  you  have  your 
breeches — washed — by  an  old  woman — iu  the 


country" — said  Mr.  Neefit,  very  slowly,  look- 
ing into  the  elderly  gentleman's  face,  "  and 
then  run  through  the  mangle — the  buttons 
will  break."  The  elderly  gentleman  never 
dared  even  to  enter  the  shop  again. 

Mr.  Neefit  was  perhaps  somewhat  over- 
imperious  in  matters  relating  to  his  own  busi- 
ness ;  but,  iu  excuse  for  him,  it  must  be  stated 
that  he  was,  in  truth,  an  honest  tradesman  ; 
he  was  honest  at  least,  so  far,  that  he  did 
make  his  breeches  as  well  as  he  knew  how. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  best  way 
to  make  his  fortune  was  to  send  out  good  ar- 
ticles, and  he  did  his  best.  Whether  or  not 
he  was  honest  in  adding  on  that  additional 
half-guinea  to  the  price  because  he  found  that 
the  men  with  whom  he  dealt  were  fools  enough 
to  be  attracted  by  a  high  price,  shall  be  left 
to  advanced  moralists  to  decide.  In  that  uni- 
versal agreement  with  diverse  opinions  there 
must,  we  fear,  have  been  something  of  dis- 
honesty. But  he  made  the  best  of  lireeehes, 
put  no  shoddy  or  cheap  stitching  into  them, 
and  was,  upon  the  whole,  an  honest  trades- 
man. 

From  9.30  to  5.15  were  Mr.  Neefit's  hours ; 
but  it  had  come  to  be  understood  by  those 
who  knew  the  establishment  well,  that  from 
half-past  twelve  to  half-past  one  the  master 
was  always  absent.  The  young  man  who  sat 
at  the  high  desk,  and  seemed  to  spend  all  his 
time  in  contemplating  the  bad  debts  in  the 
ledger,  would  tell  gentlemen  who  called  up  to 
one  that  Mr.  Neefit  was  in  the  city.  After 
one  it  was  always  said  that  Mr.  Neefit  was 
lunching  at  the  Restaurong.  The  truth  was, 
that  Mr.  Neefit  always  dined  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  at  a  public  house  around  the  comer, 
having  a  chop  and  a  "  follow  chop,"  a  pint 
of  beer,  a  penny  newspaper,  and  a  pipe. 
When  the  villa  at  Hendon  had  been  first  ta- 
ken, Mrs.  Neefit  had  started  late  dinners ; 
but  that  vigilant  and  intelligent  lady  had  soon 
perceived  that  this  simply  meant,  in  regard  to 
her  husband,  two  dinners  a  day — and  apo- 
plexy. She  had,  therefore,  returned  to  the 
old  ways — an  early  dinner  for  herself  and 
daughter,  and  a  little  bit  of  supper  at  night. 
Now,  one  day  in  June — that  very  Saturday  on 
which  Sir  Thomas  Underwood  brought  his 
niece  home  to  Fulham,  the  day  after  that 
wicked  kiss  on  the  lawn  at  Fulham,  Ralph 
Newton  walked  into  Neefit's  shop  during  the 
hour  of  Mr,  Neefit's  absence,  and  ordered — 
three  pair  of  breeches.  Herr  "  Bawwah,"  the 
cutter,  who  never  left  his  board  during  the 
day  for  more  than  five  minutes  at  a  time,  re- 
mained, as  was  his  custom,  mute  and  appar- 
ently inattentive ;  but  the  foreman  came  down 
from  his  perch  and  took  the  order.  Mr.  Neefit 
was  out,  unfortunately,  in  the  city.  Ralph 
Newton  remarked  that  his  measure  was  not 
in  the  least  altered,  gave  his  order,  and  went 
out. 

"  Three  pair  ? — leather  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Nee- 
fit, when  he  returned,  raising  his  eyebrows, 
and  clearly  showing,  that  the  moment  was  not 
one  of  unmixed  delight. 

"  Two  leather — one  cord,"  said  the  fore- 
man. 

"  He  had   four  pair  last  year,"  said   Mr. 
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Neelit,  in  a  tone  so  piteous  tliat  it  might  al-  I 
most  liave  been  thought  that  he  was  going  to 
weep. 

"One  hundred  and  eighty-nine  pounds, 
fourteen  shillings,  and  nine  pence,  was  the 
Christmas  figure,"  said  the  foreman,  turning 
back  to  a  leaf  in  the  book,  which  he  found 
without  any  difficulty.  Mr.  Neefit  took  him- 
self to  the  examination  of  certain  completed 
articles  which  adorned  his  shop,  as  though  he 
were  anxious  to  banish  from  bis  mind  so 
painful  a  subject.  "  Is  he  to  '»ve  'em,  Mr. 
Neefit?"  asked  the  foreman.  The  master 
was  still  silent,  and  still  fingered  the  mate- 
rials which  his  very  soul  loved.  "  He  must 
'ave  a  matter  of  twenty  pair  by  him — unless 
he  sells  'em,"  said  the  suspicious  foreman. 

"  He  don't  sell  'em,"  said  Mr.  Neefit.  "  He 
ain't  one  of  that  sort.  Tou  can  put  'em  in 
hand,  Waddle." 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Neefit.  I  only  thought 
I'd  mention  it.  It  looked  queer  like,  his 
coming  just  when  you  was  out." 

"  I  don't  see  any  thing  queer  in  it.  He 
ain't  one  of  that  sort.  Do  you  go  on."  Mr. 
Waddle  knew  nothing  of  the  hundred  pounds, 
nor  did  he  know  that  Ralph  Newton  had — 
twice  drunk  tea  at  Hendon.  On  both  occa- 
sions, Mrs.  Neefit  had  declared  that  if  ever 
she  saw  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Newton  was  a  gen- 
tleman; ai'd  Miss  Neefit,  though  her  words 
had  been  very  few,  had  evidently  approved  of 
Mr.  Newton's  manners.  Now,  Miss  Neefit 
was  a  beauty  and  an  heiress. 

Mr.  Waddle  had  hardly  been  silenced,  and 
had  just  retired  with  melancholy  diligence, 
amid  the  records  of  unsatisfactory  commer- 
cial transactions,  before  Ralph  Newton  again 
entered  the  shop.  He  shook  hands  with  Mr. 
Neefit — as  was  the  practice  with  many  favor- 
ite customers — and  immediately  went  to  work 
in  regard  to  his  new  order,  as  though  every 
Christmas.and  every  midsummer  saw  an  ac- 
count closed  on  his  behalf,  in  Mr.  Neefit's 
books.  "  I  did  say  just  now,  when  I  found 
you  were  out,  that  last  year's  lines  would  do ; 
but,  it  may  be,  you  know,  that  I'm  running  a 
httle  to  flesh." 

"  We  can't  be  too  particular,  Mr.  Newton," 
said  the  master. 

"  It's  all  for  your  sake  that  I  come,"  said 
the  young  sportsman,  walking  into  the  little 
room,  while  Mr.  Neefit  followed,  with  his 
scraps  of  paper  and  tapes,  and  Waddle  fol- 
lowed him,  to  write  down  the  figures.  "  I 
don't  care  much  how  they  look  myself." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Newton !  " 

"  I  shouldn't  like  'em  to  wrinkle  inside  the 
knee,  you  know." 

"That  isn't  likely  with  us,  I  hope,  Mr. 
Newton." 

"  And  I  own,  I  do  like  to  be  able  to  get 
into  them." 

"  We  don't  give  much  trouble  in  that  way, 
Mr.  Newton." 

"  But  the  fact  is,  I  have  such  trust  in  you 
and  the  silent  gentleman  out  there,  that  I  be- 
lieve you  would  fit  me  for  the  next  twenty 
years,  though  you  were  never  to  see  me." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Newton — two,  four, 
and   one-eighth.  Waddle.     I  think  Mr.  New- 


ton is  a  httle  stouter.  But,  perhaps,  you  may 
work  that  off  before  November,  Mr.  Newton. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Newton — I  think  that'll  do. 
Tou'U  find  we  sha'n't  be  far  wrong.  Three 
pair,  Mr.  Newton?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  think  three  pair  will  see  me 
through  next  season.  I  don't  suppose  I  shall 
hunt  above  four  days,  and  I  have  some  by 
me." 

Some  by  him !  There  must  be  drawers 
full  of  them — presses  full  of  them — chests 
full  of  them !  Waddle,  the  melancholy  and 
suspicious  Waddle,  was  sure  that  their  cus- 
tomer was  playing  them  false — raising  money 
on  the  garments  as  soon  as  they  were  sent  to 
him :  but  he  did  not  dare  to  say  any  thing  of 
this,  after  the  snubbing  which  he  had  al- 
ready received.  If  old  Neefit  chose  to  be 
done  by  a  dishonest  young  man,  it  was  noth- 
ing to  him.  But  in  truth.  Waddle  did  not 
understand  men  as  well  as  did  his  master — 
and  then  he  knew  nothing  of  his  master's  am- 
bitious hopes. 

"  The  bishops  came  out  very  strong,  last 
night — didn't  they  ?  "  said  Ralph,  in  the  outer 
shop. 

"  Very  strong,  indeed,  Mr.  Newlon — very 
strong." 

"  But,  after  all,  they're  nothing  but  a  pack 
of  old  women." 

"That's  about  what  they  are,  Mr.  New- 
ton." 

"  Not  but  what  we  must  have  a  Church,  I 
suppose." 

"  We  should  do  very  badly  without  a 
Church,  Mr.  Newton-^at  least,  that  is  my 
opinion."  Then  Ralph  left  the  shop,  and  the 
breeches-maker  bowed  him  out  of  the  door. 

"  Fifty  thousand  pounds ! "  said  Ralph 
Newton  to  himself,  as  he  walked  into  Bond 
Street,  and  down  to  his  club.  When  a  man 
is  really  rich,  rumor  always  increases  his 
money,  and  rumor  had  doubled  the  fortune 
which  Mr.  Neefit  had  already  amassed.  "  That 
means  two  thousand  a  year ;  and  the  girl  her- 
self is  so  pretty  that,  upon  my  honor,  I  don't 
know  which  is  the  prettier — she  or  Clary.  But, 
fancy  old  Neefit  for  one's  father-in-law! 
Everybody  is  doing  it  now,  but  I  don't  think 
I'd  do  it  for  ten  times  the  money.  The  fact 
is,  one  has  got  to  get  used  to  these  things, 
and  I  am  not  used  to  it  yet.  I  soon  shall  be 
— or  to  something  worse."  Such  was  the  na- 
ture of  Ralph's  thoughts,  as  he  walked  away 
from  Mr.  Neefit's  house  to  his  club. 

Mr.  Neefit,  as  he  went  home,  had  his 
speculations  also.  In  making  breeches  he 
was  perfect,  and  in  putting  together  money  he 
had  proved  himself  to  be  an  adept.  But,  as 
to  the  use  of  his  money,  he  was  quite  as  much 
at  a  loss  as  he  would  have  been  had  he  tried 
to  wear  the  garments  for  which  he  measured 
his  customers  so  successfully.  He  had  al- 
most realized  the  truth  that  from  that  money 
he  himself  could  extract,  for  himself,  but  lit- 
tle delight  beyond  that  which  arose  simply 
from  the  possession.  Holidays  destroyed  him. 
Even  a  day  at  home  at  Hendon,  other  than 
Sunday,  was  almost  more  than  he  could  en- 
dure. The  fruition  of  life  to  him  was  in  the 
completing  of  breeches,  and  its  cliarm  in  a 


mutton-chop  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  He  had 
tried  idleness,  and  was  wise  enough  to  know, 
almost  at  the  first  trial,  that  idleness  would 
not  suit  him.  He  had  made  one  mistake  in 
life  which  was  irreparable.  He  had  migrated 
from  Conduit  Street  to  a  cold,  comfortless 
box  of  a  house  at  a  place  in  which,  in  order 
that  his  respectability  might  be  maintained, 
he  was  not  allowed  to  show  his  face  in  a  pub- 
lic-house. This  was  very  bad,  but  he  would 
not  make  bad  worse  by  giving  up  so  much  of 
Conduit  Street  as  was  still  left  to  him.  He 
would  stick  to  the  shop.  But  what  would  he 
do  with  his  money  ?  He  had  but  one  daugh- 
ter. Thinking  of  this,  day  after  day,  month 
after  month,  year  after  year,  he  came  slowly 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty  to  make 
his  daughter  a  lady.  He  must  find  some  gen- 
tleman who  would  marry  her,  and  then  would 
give  that  gentleman  all  his  money — knowing 
as  he  did  so  that  the  gentleman  would  proba- 
bly never  speak  to  hfm  again.  And  to  this 
conclusion  he  came  with  no  bitterness  of 
feeling,  with  no  sense  of  disappointment  that 
to  such  an  end  must  come  the  exertions  of 
his  laborious  and  successful  Ufe.  There  was 
nothing  else  for  him  to  do.  He  could  not  be 
a  gentleman  himself.  It  seemed  to  be  no  more 
within  his  reach  than  it  is  for  the  gentleman 
to  be  an  angel.  He  did  not  desire  it.  He 
would  not  have  enjoyed  it.  He  had  that  sort 
of  sense  which  makes  a  man  know  so  thor- 
oughly his  own  limits  that  he  has  no  regret 
at  not  passing  them.  But  yet,  in  his  eyes,  a 
gentleman  was  so  grand  a  thing — a  being  so 
infinitely  superior  to  himself — that,  loving  his 
daughter  above  any  thing  else,  he  did  think 
that  he  could  die  happy  if  he  could  see  her 
married  into  a  station  so  exalted.  There  was 
a  humility  in  this  as  regarded  himself,  and  an 
affection  for  his  child,  which  were  admirable. 
The  reader  will  think  that  he  might,  at 
any  rate,  have  done  better  than  to  pitch  upon 
such  a  one  as  Ralph  Newton ;  but  then  the 
reader  hardly  knows  Ralph  Newton  as  yet, 
and  cannot  at  all  realize  the  difficulty  which 
poor  Mr.  Neefit  experienced  in  coming  across 
any  gentleman  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  be  able 
to  commence  his  operations.  It  is  hardly 
open  to  a  tradesman  to  ask  a  young  man 
home  to  his  house  when  measuring  him  from 
the  hip  to  the  knee.  Neefit  had  heard  of 
many  cases  in  which  gentlemen  of  money  had 
married  the  daughters  of  commercial  men, 
and  he  knew  that  the  thing  was  to  be  done. 
Money,  which  spent  in  other  directions  seemed 
to  be  nearly  useless  to  him,  might  be  used 
beneficially  in  this  way.  But  how  was  he  to 
set  about  it  ?  Polly  Neefit  was  as  pretty  a 
girl  as  you  shall  wish  to  see,  and  he  knew  that 
she  was  pretty.  But,  if  he  didn't  take  care, 
the  good-looking  young  gasfitter,  next  door  to' 
him  down  at  Hendon,  would  have  his  Polly 
before  he  knew  where  he  was.  Or,  worse 
still,  as  he  thought,  there  was  that  mad  son 
of  his  old  friend  Moggs,  the  bootmaker,  On- 
tario Moggs,  as  he  had  been  christened  by  a 
Canadian  godfather,  with  whom  Polly  had 
condescended  already  to  hold  something  of  a 
flirtation.  He  could  not  advertise  for  a  gen- 
teel lover.     What  could  he  do  ? 


(i 
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Tlien  Ralph  Xewtou  made  liis  way  down 
to  the  Hendoii  villa — asking  for  money.  What 
should  have  induced  Mr.  Xewton  to  come  to 
him  for  money  he  could  not  guess  ;  but  he 
did  not  know  that,  of  all  the  young  men  who 
came  into  his  back  shop  to  be  measured,  there 
was  no  one  whose  looks  and  manners  and 
cheery  voice  had  created  so  strong  a  feeling 
of  pleasantness  as  had  those  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Xewton.  Mr.  X^eefit  could  not  analyze  it,  but 
there  was  a  kind  of  sunshine  about  the  young 
man  which  would  have  made  him  very  unwill- 
ing to  press  hard  for  payment,  or  to  stop  the 
supply  of  breeches.  He  had  taken  a  liking 
to  Ralph,  and  found  himself  thinking  about 
the  young  man  in  his  journeys  between  Hen- 
don  and  Conduit  Street.  Was  not  this  the 
sort  of  gentleman  that  would  suit  his  daugh- 
ter ?  Neefit  wanted  no  one  to  tell  him  that 
Ralph  Newton  was  a  gentleman — what  he 
meant  by  a  gentleman — and  that  Wallop  the 
stockbroker  was  not.  Wallop  the  stock- 
broker spoke  of  himself  as  though  he  was  a 
very  fine  fellow  indeed ;  but,  to  the  thinking 
of  Mr.  X^eefit,  Ontario  Moggs  was  more  like 
a  gentleman  than  Mr.  Wallop.  He  had  feared 
much  as  to  his  daughter,  both  in  reference  to 
the  handsome  gasfitter  and  to  Ontario  Moggs, 
but,  since  that  second  tea-drinking,  he  had 
hoped  that  his  daughter's  eyes  were  opened. 

He  had  made  inquiry  about  Ralph  New- 
ton, and  found  that  the  young  man  was  un- 
doubtedly heir  to  a  handsome  estate  in  Hamp- 
shire— a  place  called  X^'ewton  Priory,  with  a 
parish  of  Xewton  Peele,  and  lodges,  and  a 
gamekeeper,  and  a  park.  He  knew  from  of 
old  that  Ralph's  uncle  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  his  nephew's  debts ;  but  he  learned 
now,  as  a  certainty,  that  the  uncle  could  not 
disinherit  his  nephew.  And  the  debts  did  not 
seem  to  be  very  high  ;  and  Ralph  had  come 
into  some  property  from  his  father.  Upon 
the  whole,  though,  of  course,  there  must  be  a 
sacrifice  of  money  at  first,  X'^eefit  thought 
that  he  saw  his  way.  Mr.  X^ewton,  too,  had 
been  very  civil  to  his  girl — not  simply  making 
to  her  foolish,  flattering,  little  speeches,  but 
treating  her,  so  thought  X'^eefit,  exactly  as  a 
high-bred  gentleman  would  treat  the  lady  of 
his  thoughts.  It  was  a  high  ambition  ;  but 
Xeefit  thought  that  there  might  possibly  be  a 
way  to  success. 

Mrs.  Neefit  had  been  a  good  helpmate  to 
her  husband — having  worked  hard  for  him 
when  hard  work  on  her  part  was  needed — but 
was  not  altogether  so  happy  in  her  disposition 
as  her  lord.  He  desired  to  shine  only  in  his 
daughter,  and  as  a  tradesman.  She  was 
troubled  by  the  more  dilRcult  ambition  of  de- 
siring to  shine  in  her  own  person.  It  was 
she  who  had  insisted  on  migrating  to  Hendon, 
and  who  had  demanded  also  the  establishment 
of  a  one-horse  carriage.  The  one-horse  car- 
riage was  no  delight  to  Neefit,  and  hardly 
gave  satisfaction  to  his  wife  after  the  first 
three  months.  To  be  driven  along  the  same 
roads,  day  after  day,  at  the  rate  of  six  miles 
an  hour,  though  it  may  afford  fresh  air,  is  not 
an  exciting  amusement.  Mrs.  Neefit  wijs  not 
given  to  reading,  and  was  debarred  by  a  sense 
of  propriety   from    making   those   beefsteak 


puddings  for  which,  within  her  own  small 
household,  she  had  once  been  so  famous. 
Hendon  she  found  dull ;  and,  though  Hendon 
had  been  her  own  choice,  she  could  not  keep 
herself  from  complaining  of  its  dulness  to  her 
husband.  But  she  always  told  him  that  the 
fault  lay  with  him.  He  ought  to  content  him- 
self with  going  to  town  four  times  a  week,  and 
take  a  six  weeks'  holiday  in  the  autumn. 
That  was  the  recognized  mode  of  life  with 
gentlemen  who  had  made  their  fortunes  in 
trade.  Then  she  tried  to  make  him  believe 
that  constant  seclusion  in  Conduit  Street  was 
bad  for  his  liver.  But  above  all  things  he 
ought  to  give  up  measuring  his  own  customers 
with  his  own  hands.  None  of  their  genteel 
neighbors  would  call  upon  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter as  long  as  he  did  that.  But  Mr.  Xeefit 
was  a  man  within  whose  bosom  gallantry  had 
its  limits.  He  had  given  his  wife  a  house  at 
Hendon,  and  was  contented  to  take  that  odious 
journey  backward  and  forward  six  days  a  week 
to  oblige  her.  But  when  she  told  him  not  to 
measure  his  own  customers,  "  he  cut  up 
rough,"  as  Polly  called  It.  "  You  be  blowed  !" 
he  said  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom.  He  had 
said  it  before,  and  she  bore  it  with  majestic 
equanimity. 

Polly  Xeefit  was,  aa  we  have  said,  as  pretty 
a  girl  as  you  shall  wish  to  see,  in  spite  of  a 
nose  that  was  almost  a  pug  nose,  and  a  mouth 
that  w^as  a  little  large.  I  think,  however, 
that  she  was  perhaps  prettier  at  seventeen, 
when  she  would  run  up  and  down  Conduit 
Street  on  messages  for  her  father,  who  was 
not  as  yet  aware  that  she  had  ceased  to  be  a 
child,  than  she  became  afterward  at  Hendon, 
when  she  was  twenty.  In  those  early  days 
her  glossy  black  hair  hung  down  her  face  in 
curls.  Now,  she  had  a  thing  on  the  back  of 
her  head,  and  her  hair  was  manoeuvred  after 
the  usual  fashion.  '  But  her  laughing,  dark 
eyes  were  full  of  good-humor,  and  looked  as 
though  they  could  be  filled  also  with  feeling. 
Her  complexion  was  perfect — perfect  at 
twenty,  though  from  its  nature  it  would  be 
^pt  to  be  fixed,  and  perhaps  rough  and  coarse 
at  thirty.  But  at  twenty  it  was  perfect.  It 
was  as  is  the  color  of  a  half-blown  rose,  in 
which  the  variations  from  white  to  pink,  and 
almost  to  red,  are  so  gradual  and  soft  as  to 
have  no  limits.  And  then  with  her  there  was 
a  charm  beyond  that  of  the  rose,  for  the  hues 
would  ever  be  changing.  As  she  spoke  or 
laughed,  or  became  serious,  or  sat  thought- 
less, or  poured  over  her  novel,  the  tint  of  her 
cheek  and  neck  would  change  as  this  or  that 
emotion,  be  it  ever  so  slight,  played  upon  the 
current  of  her  blood.  She  was  tall,  and  well 
made — perhaps  almost  robust.  She  was  good- 
humored,  somewhat  given  to  frank  coquetry, 
and  certainly  fond  of  young  men.  She  had 
sense  enough  not  to  despise  her  father,  and 
was  good  enough  to  endeavor  to  make  life 
bearable  to  her  mother.  She  was  clever,  too, 
in  her  way,  and  could  say  sprightly  things. 
She  read  novels,  and  loved  a  love-story.  She 
meant  herself  to  have  a  grand  passion  some 
day,  but  did  not  quite  sympathize  with  her 
father's  views  about  gentlemen.  Not  that 
these  views  were  discussed  between  them,  but 


each  was  gradually  learning  the  mind  of  the 
other.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  Polly  Xeefit 
to  waltz  with  the  good-looking  gasfitter ;  and 
indeed,  to  waltz  with  any  man  was  a  pleasure 
to  Polly,  for  dancing  was  her  Paradise  upon 
earth.  And  she  liked  talking  to  Ontario 
Moggs,  who  was  a  clever  man,  and  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  many  things.  She  believed 
that  Ontario  Moggs  was  dying  for  her  love, 
but  she  had  by  no  means  made  up  her  mind 
that  Ontario  was  to  be  the  hero  of  the  great 
passion,  f  he  great  passion  was  quite  a  ne- 
cessity for  her.  She  must  have  her  romance. 
But  Polly  was  aware  that  a  great  passion 
ought  to  be  made  to  lead  to  a  snug  house,  half 
a  dozen  children,  and  a  proper  church-going, 
roast-mutton,  duty-doing,  manner  of  life. 
X'^ow  Ontario  Moggs  had  very  wild  ideas.  Aa 
for  the  gasfitter,  he  danced  well  and  was  good- 
looking,  but  he  had  very  little  to  say  for  him- 
self. When  Polly  saw  Ralph  X''ewton — espe- 
cially when  he  sat  out  on  the  lawn  with  them 
and  smoked  cigars  on  his  second  coming — 
she  thought  him  very  nice.  She  had  no  idea 
of  being  patronized  by  any  one,  and  she  was 
afraid  of  persons  whom  she  called  "  stuck-up  " 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  But  Mr.  Xewton  had 
not  patronized  her,  and  she  had  acknowledged 
that  he  was — very  nice.  Such  as  she  was, 
she  was  the  idol  of  her  father's  heart,  and  the 
apple  of  his  eye.  If  she  had  as'ced  hun  to 
give  up  measuring,  he  might  have  yielded. 
But  then  his  Polly  was  too  wise  for  that. 

We  must  say  a  word  more  of  Mrs.  N'eefit, 
and  then  we  shall  hope  that  our  readers  will 
know  the  family.  She  had  been  the  daughter 
of  a  breeches-maker,  to  whom  Xeefit  had 
originally  been  apprenticed,  and  therefore  re- 
garded herself  as  the  maker  of  the  family. 
But  in  truth  the  business,  such  as  it  was  now 
in  its  glory,  had  been  constructed  by  her  hus- 
band, and  her  own  fortune  had  been  very 
small.  She  was  a  stout,  round-faced,  healthy, 
meaningless  woman,  in  whom  ill-humor  would 
not  have  developed  itself  unless  idleness — 
that  root  of  all  evil — had  fallen  in  her  way. 
As  it  was,  in  the  present  condition  of  their 
lives,  she  did  infiict  much  discomfort  on  poor 
Mr.  Neefit.  Had  he  been  ill,  she  would  have 
nursed  him  with  all  her  care.  Had  he  died, 
she  would  have  mourned  for  him  as  the  best 
of  husbands.  Had  he  been  three  parts  ruined 
in  trade,  she  would  have  gone  back  to  Conduit 
Street  and  make  beefsteak  puddings  almost 
without  a  murmur.  She  was  very  anxious 
for  his  Sunday  dinner,  and  would  have  con- 
sidered it  to  be  a  sin  to  be  without  a  bit  of 
something  nice  for  his  supper.  She  took  care 
that  he  always  wore  fiannel,  and  would  never 
let  him  stay  away  from  church,  lest  worse 
should  befall  him.  But  she  couldn't  let  him 
be  quiet.  What  else  was  theie  left  for  her  to 
do  but  to  nag  him  ?  Polly,  who  was  with  her 
during  the  long  hours  of  the  day,  would  not 
be  nagged.  "  Now,  mamma  ! "  she'd  say  with 
a  tone  of  authority  that  almost  overcame  mam- 
ma. And  if  mamma  was  very  cross,  Polly 
would  escape.  But  during  the  long  hours  of 
the  night  the  breeches-maker  could  not  es- 
cape; and  in  minor  matters  the  authority  lay 
with  her.     It  was  onlv  when  great  matters 
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were  touched  that  Mr.  Neefit  would  rise  in  his 
wrath  and  desire  his  wife  "  to  be  blowed." 

No  doubt  Mrs.  Neefit  was  an  unhappy 
woman — more  unfortunate  as  a  woman  than 
was  her  husband  as  a  man.  The  villa  at 
Hendon  had  been  heavy  upon  him,  but  it  had 
been  doubly  heavy  upon  her.  He  could  em- 
ploy himself.  The  legs  of  his  customers,  to 
him,  were  a  blessed  resource.  But  she  had 
no  resource.  The  indefinite  idea  which  she 
had  formed  of  what  life  would  be  in  a  pretty 
villa  residence  had  been  proved  to  be  utterly 
fallacious,  though  she  had  never  acknowledged 
the  fallacy  either  to  husband  or  daughter. 
That  one-horse  carriage  in  which  she  was 
dragged  about,  was  almost  as  odious  to  her  as 
her  own  drawing-room.  That  had  become  so 
horrible  that  it  was  rarely  used ;  but  even  the 
dining-room  was  very  bad.  What  would  she 
do  there,  poor  woman  ?  What  was  there  left 
for  her  to  do  at  all  in  this  world — except  to 
nag  at  her  husband  ? 

Nevertheless  all  who  knew  any  thing  about 
the  Noefits  said  that  they  were  very  respecta- 
ble people,  and  had  done  very  well  in  the 
world. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MRS.    NEEFIT'S    little    DINNER. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  following  that 
remarkable  Saturday  on  which  Miss  Bonner 
had  been  taken  to  her  new  home,  and  Ralph 
Newton  had  ordered  three  pair  of  breeches, 
Mr.  Neefit  made  a  very  ambitious  proposition. 
"  My  dear,  I  think  I'll  ask  that  young  man  to 
come  and  have  a  bit  of  dinner  here  next  Sun- 
day." This  was  said  after  breakfast,  as  Mr. 
Neefit  was  being  made  smart  in  his  church- 
going  coat  and  his  Sunday  hat,  which  were 
kept  together  in  Mrs.  Neefit's  big  press. 

"  Which  young  man  ?  "  Now  Mrs.  Neefit, 
when  she  asked  the  question  knew  very  well 
that  Mr.  Newton  was  the  young  man  to  whom 
hospitaUty  was  to  be  ofiered.  Ontario  Moggs 
was  her  favorite,  but  Mr.  Neefit  would  not 
have  dreamed  of  asking  Ontario  Moggs  to 
dinner. 

"  Mr.  Newton,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Neefit, 
with  his  head  stuck  sharply  up,  while  his  wife 
tied  a  bow  in  his  Sunday  neckhandkerchief. 

"  Why  should  us  ask  him  ?  He  won't 
think  nothing  of  his  vittels  when  he  gets  'em. 
He'd  only  turn  up  his  nose ;  and  as  for  Polly, 
what's  the  use  of  making  her  more  saucy  than 
she  is?  I  don't  want  such  as  him  here,  Nee- 
fit— that  I  don't.  Stuck-up  young  men  like 
him  had  better  stay  away  from  Alexandrina 
Cottage  " — that  was  the  name  of  the  happy 
home  at  Hendon.  "  I'm  sure  our  Polly  won't 
be  the  better  for  having  the  likes  of  him 
here." 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject  till 
after  the  return  of  the  family  from  church ; 
but,  during  the  sermon,  Mr.  Neefit  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  thinking  the  subject  over,  and 
had  resolved  that  this  was  a  matter  in  which 
it  behooved  him  to  be  master.  How  was  this 
marriage  to  be  brought  about  if  the  young 
people  were  not  allowed  to  see  each  other  ? 


Of  course  he  might  fail.  He  knew  that.  Yery 
probably  Mr.  Newton  might  not  accept  the 
invitation — might  never  show  himself  again 
at  Alexandrina  Cottage — but  unless  an  effort 
was  made  there  could  not  be  success.  "  I 
don't  see  why  he  shouldn't  eat  a  bit  of  dinner 
here,"  said  Mr.  Neefit,  as  soon  as  his  pipe 
was  lighted  after  their  early  dinner.  "  It  ain't 
any  thing  out  of  the  way,  as  I  know  of." 

"  You're  thiuking  of  Polly,  Neefit  ?  " 

"Why  shouldn't  I  be  thinking  of  her? 
There  ain't  no  more  of  'em.  What's  the  use 
of  working  for  her,  if  one  don't  think  of  her  ?  " 

"  It  won't  do  no  good,  Neefit.  If  we 
had  things  here  as  we  might  have  'em,  in- 
deed— ! " 

"  What's  amiss  ?  " 

"  With  nothing  to  drink  out  of,  only  com- 
mon wineglasses ;  and  it's  my  belief  Jemima  'd 
never  cook  a  dinner  as  he'd  look  at.  I  know 
what  they  are — them  sort  of  young  men. 
They're  worse  than  a  dozen  ladies  when  you 
come  to  vittels." 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Neefit  resolved  upon 
having  his  own  way,  and  it  was  settled  that 
Ralph  Newton  should  be  asked  to  come  and 
eat  a  bit  of  dinner  on  next  Sunday.  Then 
there  arose  a  difficulty  as  to  the  mode  of  ask- 
ing him.  Neefit  himself  felt  that  it  would 
be  altogether  out  of  his  line  to  indite  an  in- 
vitation. In  days  gone  by,  before  he  kept  a 
clerk  for  the  purpose,  he  had  written  very 
many  letters  to  gentlemen,  using  various 
strains  of  pressure  as  he  called  their  atten- 
tion to  the  little  outstanding  accounts  which 
stood  on  his  books,  and  were  thorns  in  his 
flesh.  But  of  the  writing  of  such  letters  as 
this  now  intended  to  be  written  he  had  no 
experience.  As  for  Mrs.  Neefit,  her  skill  in 
this  respect  was  less  even  than  that  of  her 
husband.  She  could  write,  no  doubt.  On 
very  rare  occasions  she  would  make  some 
expression  of  her  thoughts  with  pen  and 
ink  to  PoUy,  when  she  and  Polly  were  apart. 
But  no  one  else  ever  saw  how  slight  was 
her  proficiency  in  this  direction.  But  Polly 
was  always  writing.  PoUy's  pothooks,  as 
her  father  called  them,  were  pictures  in  her 
father's  eyes.  She  could  dash  off  straight 
lines  of  writing — line  after  line — with  sharp- 
pointed  angles  and  long-tailed  letters,  in  a 
manner  which  made  her  father  proud  of  the 
money  which  he  had  spent  on  her  educa- 
tion. So  Polly  was  told  to  write  the  letter, 
and  after  many  expressions  of  surprise,  Polly 
wrote  the  letter  that  evening.  "  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Neefit's  compliments  to  Mr.  Newton, 
and  hope  he  will  do  them  the  honor  to  dine 
with  them  on  Sunday  next  at  five  o'clock. 
Alexandrina'  Cottage,  Sunday." 

"Say  five  sharp,"  said  the  breeches- 
maker. 

"  No,  father,  I  won't — say  any  thing  about 
sharp." 

"Why  not,  Polly?" 

"  It  wouldn't  look  pretty.  I  don't  sup- 
pose he'll  come,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
why  you  should  ask  him.  Dear  me,  I'm  cer- 
tain he'll  know  that  I  wrote  it.  What  will 
he  think  ?  " 

"  He'll  think  it  comes  from    as  pretty  a 


young  woman  as  he  ever  clapped  his  eyes 
on,"  said  Mr.  Neefit,  who  was  not  at  all  reti- 
cent in  the  matter  of  compliments  to  his 
daughter. 

"  Laws,  Neefit,  how  you  do  spoil  the  girl !  " 
said  his  wife. 

"  He  has  about  finished  spoiling  me  now, 
mamma ;  so  it  don't  much  signify.  You  al- 
ways did  spoil  me — didn't  you,  father  ?  " 
Then  Polly  kissed  Mr.  Neefit's  bald  head  ; 
and  Mr.  Neefit,  as  he  sat  in  the  centre  of  his 
lawn,  with  his  girdle  loose  around  him,  a 
glass  of  gin-and-water  by  his  side,  and  a  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  felt  that  in  truth  there  was 
something  left  in  the  world  worth  living  for. 
But  a  thought  came  across  his  mind — "  If 
that  chap  comes,  I  shan't  be  as  comfortable 
next  Sunday."  And  then  there  was  another 
thought.  "  If  he  takes  my  Polly  away  from 
me,  I  don't  know  as  I  shall  ever  be  com- 
fortable again."  But  still  he  did  not  hesitate 
or  repent.  Of  course,  his  Polly  must  have  a 
husband. 

Then  a  dreadful  proposition  was  made 
by  Mrs.  Neefit.  "  Why  not  have  Moggs, 
too  ?  " 

"  Oh,  mamma  !  " 

"  Are  you  going  to  turn  your  nose  up  at 
Ontario  Moggs,  Miss  Pride  ?  " 

"  I  don't  turn  my  nose  up  at  him.  I'm 
very  fond  of  Mr.  Moggs.  I  think  he's  the 
best  fun  going.  But  I'm  sure  that  if  Mr. 
Newton  does  come,  he'd  rather  not  have  Mr. 
Moggs  here  too." 

"  It  wouldn't  do  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Neefit. 
"  Ontario  is  all  very  well,  but  Mr.  Newton 
and  he  wouldn't  suit. 

Mrs.  Neefit  was  snubbed,  and  went  to 
sleep  on  the  sofa  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
— intending,  no  doubt,  to  let  Mr.  Neefit  have 
the  benefit  of  her  feelings  as  soon  as  they  two 
should  be  alone  together. 

Our  friend  Ralph  received  the  note  and 
accepted  the  invitation.  He  "told  himself 
that  it  was  a  lark.  As  the  reader  knows,  he 
had  already  decided  that  he  would  not  sell 
himself  even  to  so  pretty  a  girl  as  Polly  Neefit 
for  any  amount  of  money ;  but  not  the  less 
might  it  be  agreeable  to  him  to  pass  a  Sunday 
afternoon  in  her  company. 

Ralph  Newton  at  this  time  occupied  very 
comfortable  bachelor's  rooms  in  a  small 
street  close  to  St.  James's  Palace.  He  had 
now  held  these  for  the  last  two  years,  and  had 
contrived  to  make  his  friends  abCut  town 
know  that  here  was  his  home.  He  had  de-  , 
clined  to  go  into  the  army  himself  when  he 
was  quite  young — or  rather  had  agreed  not  to 
go  into  the  army  on  condition  that  he  should 
not  be  pressed  as  to  any  other  profession. 
He  lived,  however,  very  much  with  military 
friends,  many  of  whom  found  it  convenient 
occasionally  to  breakfast  with  him,  or  to 
smoke  a  pipe  in  his  chambers.  He  never  did 
any  work,  and  lived  a  useless,  butterfly  life — 
only  with  this  difference  from  other  butter- 
flies, that  he  was  expected  to  pay  for  his 
wings. 

In  that  matter  of  payment  was  the  great 
difficulty  of  Ralph  Newton's  life.  He  had 
been  started  at  nineteen  with  an  allowance 
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of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum. 
When  he  was  twenty-one  he  inherited  a  for- 
tune from  his  father  of  more  than  double 
that  amount ;  and  as  he  was  the  undoubted 
heir  to  a  property  of  seven  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  was 
born  with  a  golden  spoon.  But  he  had  got 
into  debt  before  he  was  twenty,  and  had 
never  got  out  of  it.  The  quarrel  with  his 
uncle  was  an  old  atfair,  arranged  for  him  by 
his  father  before  he  knew  how  to  quarrel  on 
his  own  score,  and  therefore  we  need  say  no 
more  about  that  at  present.  But  his  uncle 
would  not  pay  a  shilling  for  him,  and  would 
have  quarrelled  also  with  his  other  nephew, 
the  clergyman,  had  he  known  that  the  younger 
brother  assisted  the  elder.  But  up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  which  we  are  writing  the  iron  of  debt 
had  not  as  yet  absolutely  entered  into  the  soul 
of  this  young  man.  He  had,  in  his  need, 
just  bo'Towed  one  hundred  pounds  from  his 
breeches-maker ;  and  this  perhaps  was  not 
the  first  time  that  he  had  gone  to  a  trades- 
man for  assistance.  But  hitherto  money  had 
been  forthcoming,  creditors  had  been  indul- 
gent, and  at  this  moment  he  possessed  four 
horses  which  were  eating  their  heads  off  at 
the  Moonbeam,  at  Barnfield. 

At  five  o'clock,  with  sufficient  sharpness, 
Ralph  Newton  got  out  of  a  Hansom  cab  at 
the  door  of  Alexandrina  Cottage.  "  He's  cum 
in  a  'Ansom,"  said  Mrs.  Neefit,  looking  over 
the  blind  of  the  drawing  -  room  window. 
"That's  three-and-si.x,"  said  Neefit,  with  a 
sigh.  "  You  didn't  think  he  was  going  to 
walk,  father?"  said  Polly.  "There's  the 
Underground  within  two  miles,  if  the  Mid- 
land didn't  suit,"  said  Mr.  Neefit.  "  Non- 
sense, father.  Of  course,  he'd  come  in  a 
cab  !  "  said  Polly.  Mrs.  Neefit  was  not  able 
to  add  the  stinging  remark  with  which  her 
tongue  was  laden,  as  Ralph  Newton  was  al- 
ready in  the  house.  She  smoothed  her  apron, 
crossed  her  hands,  and  uttered  a  deep  sigh. 
There  could  be  no  more  going  down  into  the 
kitchen  now  to  see  whether  the  salmon  was 
boiled,  or  to  provide  for  the  proper  dishing 
of  the  lamb.  "  This  is  quite  condescending 
of  you,  Mr.  Newton,"  said  the  breeches-maker, 
hardly  daring  to  shake  hands  with  his  guest, 
though  in  his  shop  he  was  always  free  enough 
with  his  customers  in  this  matter.  Polly 
looked  as  though  she  thought  there  was  no 
condescension  whatever,  held  up  her  head, 
and  laughed  and  joked,  and  asked  some  ques- 
tions about  the  Herman  at  the  shop,  whom 
she  declared  she  was  never  allowed  to  see 
now,  and  whose  voice  she  swore  she  had  never 
heard.  "  Is  he  dumb,  Mr.  Newton  ?  Father 
never  will  tell  me  any  thing  about  him.  •  You 
must  know." 

"  Laws,  Polly,  what  does  it  "matter  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Neefit.  And  they  were  the  only  words 
she  had  spoken.  Polly,  from  the  first,  had 
resolved  that  she  would  own  to  the  shop.  If 
Mr.  Newton  came  to  see  her,  he  should  come 
to  see  a  girl  who  was  not  ashamed  to  speak 
of  herself  as  the  daughter  of  a  breeches- 
maker. 

"  He  don't  talk  much — does  he,  Mr.  New- 
ton ?  "  said  Mr.  Neefit,  laughing  merrily. 

"  Do  tell  me  one  thing,"  said  Ralph.  "  I 
know  it's  a  secret,  but  I'll  promise  not  to  tell 
it.     What  is  his  real  name  ?  " 

"  This  isn't  fair,"  said  Mr.  Neefit,  greatly 
delighted.  "  All  trades  have  their  secrets. 
Come,  come,  Mr.  Newton  ! " 

"  I  know  his  name,"  said  Polly. 

"  Do  tell  me,"  said  Ralph,  coming  close 
to  her,  as  though  he  might  hear  it  in  a  whis- 
per. 

"  Mr.  Neefit,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk 
about  such  things  here,"  said  the  offended 
matron.     "  But  now  here's  dinner."     She  was 


going  to  take  her  guest's  arm  ;  but  Mr.  Neefit 
arranged  it  otherwise. 

"  "rhe  old  uns  and  the  young  uns — that's 
the  way  to  pair  them,"  said  Mr.  Neefit,  un- 
derstanding nature  better  than  he  did  prece- 
dence ;  and  so  they  walked  into  the  next 
room.  Mrs.  Neefit  was  not  quite  sure  whether 
her  husband  had  or  had  not  done  something 
improper.  She  had  her  doubts,  and  they  made 
her  uncomfortable. 

The  dinner  went  off  very  well.  Neefit  told 
how  he  had  gone  himself  to  the  fishmonger's 
for  that  bit  of  salmon,  how  troubled  his  wife 
had  been  in  mind  about  the  lamb,  and  how 
Polly  had  made  the  salad.  "  And  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  did,  Mr.  Newton  ;  I  brought  down  that 
Ijottle  of  champagne  in  my  pocket  myself — 
gave  six  bob  for  it  at  Palmer's,  in  Bond  Street. 
My  wife  .says  we  ain't  got  glasses  fit  to  drink 
it  out  of." 

"  You  needn't  tell  Mr.  Newton  all  that." 

"  Mr.  Newton,  what  I  am  I  ain't  ashamed 
on,  nor  yet  what  I  does.  Let  me  have  the 
honor  of  drinking  a  glass  of  wine  with  you, 
Mr.  Newton.  You  see  us  just  as  we  are.  I 
wish  it  was  better ;  but  it  couldn't  be  wel- 
comer.     Your  health,  Mr.  Newton." 

There  are  many  men — and  men,  too,  not 
of  a  bad  sort — who  in  such  circumstances 
cannot  make  themselves  pleasant.  Grant  the 
circumstances,  with  all  the  desire  to  make  the 
best  of  them,  and  these  men  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  stiff,  disagreeable,  and  uneasy.  But 
then,  again,  there  are  men  who  in  almost  any 
position  can  carry  themselves  as  though  they 
were  to  the  manner  bom.  Ralph  Newton  was 
one  of  the  latter.  He  was  not  accustomed  to 
dine  with  the  tradesmen  who  supplied  him 
with  goods,  and  had  probably  never  before 
encountered  such  a  host  as  Mr.  Neefit ;  but 
he  went  through  the  dinner  with  perfect  ease 
and  satisfaction,  and,  before  the  pies  and  jel- 
lies had  been  consumed,  had  won  the  heart 
of  even  Mrs.  Neefit.  "  Laws,  Mr.  Newton," 
she  said,  "  what  can  you  know  about  cus- 
tards ?  "  Then  Ralph  Newton  oflered  to  come 
and  make  custards  against  her  in  her  own 
kitchen — providing  he  might  bave  Polly  to 
help  him.  "  But  you'd  want  the  back-kitchen 
to  yourselves,  I'm  thinking,"  said  Mr.  Neefit, 
in  high  good-humor. 

Mr.  Neefit  certainly  was  not  a  delicate 
man.  As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  and  the 
two  ladies  had  eaten  their  strawberries  and 
cream,  he  suggested  that  the  port-wine  should 
be  taken  out  into  the  garden.  In  the  farther 
corner  of  Mr.  Neefit's  grounds,  at  a  distance 
of  about  twenty  yards  from  the  house,  was  a 
little  recess,  called  "  the  arbor,"  admonitory 
of  earwigs,  and  without  much  pretension  to 
comfort.  It  might  hold  three  persons;  but 
on  this  occasion  Mr.  Neefit  was  minded  tliat 
two  only  should  enjoy  the  retreat.  Polly  car- 
ried out  the  decanter  and  glasses,  but  did  not 
presume  to  stay  there  for  a  moment.  She 
followed  her  mother  into  the  gorgeous  draw- 
ing-room, where  Mrs.  Neefit  at  once  went  to 
sleep,  while  her  daughter  consoled  herself 
with  a  novel.  Mr.  Neefit,  as  we  have  said, 
was  not  a  delicate  man.  "  That  girl'U  have 
twenty  thousand  pound,  down  on  the  nail  the 
day  she  marries  the  man  as  I  approves  of. 
Fill  your  glass,  5Ir.  Newton.  She  will — and 
there's  no  mistake  about  it.  There'll  be 
more  money,  too,  when  I'm  dead,  and  the  old 
woman." 

It  might  be  owned  that  such  a  speech  from 
the  father  of  a  marriageable  daughter  to  a 
young  man  who  had  hardly  as  yet  shown  him- 
self to  be  enamoured,  was  not  delicate.  But 
it  may  be  a  question  whether  it  was  not  sen- 
sible. He  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  there- 
fore went  at  once  at  his  object.  And  unless 
he  did  the  business  in  this  way,  what  chance 
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was  there  that  it  would  be  done  at  all  ?  Mr. 
Newton  could  not  come  do*n  to  Alexandrina 
Cottage  every  other  day,  or  meet  the  girl  else- 
where, as  he  might  do  young  ladies  of  fashion. 
And,  moreover,  the  father  knew  well  enough 
that  were  his  girl  once  to  tell  him  that  she 
had  set  her  heart  upon  the  gasfitter,  or  upon 
Ontario  Moggs,  he  would  not  have  the  power 
to  contradict  her.  He  desired  that  she  should 
become  a  gentleman's  wife ;  and  thinking  that 
this  was  the  readiest  way  to  accomplish  his 
wish,  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
follow  it.  When  he  had  spoken,  he  chucked 
off  his  glass  of  wine,  and  looked  into  his 
young  friend's  face  for  an  answer. 

"  He'll  be  a  lucky  fellow  that  gets  her," 
said  Ralph,  beginning  unconsciously  to  feel 
that  it  might  perhaps  have  been  as  well  for 
him  had  he  remained  in  his  lodgings  on  this 
Sunday. 

"  He'll  be  a  lucky  fellow,  Mr.  Newton. 
She's  as  good  as  gold.  And  a  well-bred  'un 
too,  though  I  say  it  as  shouldn't.  There's  not 
a  dirty  drop  in  her.  And  she's  that  clever, 
she  can  do  a'most  any  thing.  As  for  her 
looks,  I'll  say  nothing  about  them.  You've 
got  eyes  in  your  head.  There  ain't  no  mistake 
there,  Mr.  Newton ;  no  paint ;  no  Madame 
Rachel;  no  made  beautiful  forever!  It's  nu- 
man  nature,  what  you  see  there,  Mr.  Nekton." 

"  I'm  quite  sure  of  that." 

"  And  she  has  the  heart  of  an  angel."  By 
this  time  Mr.  Neefit  was  alternately  wiping 
the  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  taking  half-glass- 
es of  port  wine.  "  I  know  all  about  you,  Mr. 
Newton.  You  are  a  gentleman — that's  what 
you  are." 

"I  hope  so." 

"  And  ifilyou  don't  get  the  wrong  side  of 
the  post,  you'll  come  out  right  at  last.  You'll 
have  a  nice  property  some  of  these  days,  but 
you're  just  a  little  short  of  cash  at  present." 

"  That's  about  true,  Mr.  Neefit." 

"  I  want  nobody  to  tell  me — I  know,"  con- 
tinued Neefit.  "  Now  if  you  make  up  to  her, 
there  she  is — with  twenty  thousand  pounds 
down.  You  are  a  gentleman,  and  I  want  that 
girl  to  be  a  lady.  You  can  make  her  a  lady. 
You  can't  make  her  no  better  than  she  is.  The 
best  man  in  England  can't  do  that.  But  you 
can  make  her  a  lady.  I  don't  know  what 
she'll  say,  mind ;  but  you  can  ask  her — if  you 
please.  I  like  you,  and  you  can  ask  her — 
if  you  please.  What  answer  she'll  make, 
that's  her  lookout.  But  you  can  ask  her — if 
you  please.  Perhaps  I'm  a  little  too  for- 
rard ;  but  I  call  that  honest.  I  don't  know 
what  you  call  it.  But  this  I  do  know :  there 
ain't  so  sw'cet  a  girl  as  that  within  twen- 
ty miles  round  London."  Then  Mr.  Neefit, 
in  his  energy,  dashed  his  hand  down  among  the 
glasses  on  the  little  rustic  table  in  the  arbor. 

The  reader  may  imagine  that  Ralph  New 
ton  was  hardly  ready  with  his  answer.  There 
are  men,  no  doubt,  who,  in  such  an  emergency, 
would  have  been  able  to  damn  the  breeches- 
maker's  impudence,  and  to  have  walked  at 
once  out  of  the  house.  But  our  young  friend 
felt  no  inclination  to  punish  his  host  in  such 
fashion  as  this.  He  simply  remarked  that  he 
would  think  of  it,  the  matter  being  too  grave 
for  immediate  decision,  and  that  he  would  join 
the  ladies. 

"  Do,  Mr.  Newton ;  "  said  Mr.  Neefit,  "  go 
and  join  Polly.  You'll  find  she's  all  I  tell  you. 
I'll  sit  here  and  have  a  pipe." 

Captain  Newton  did  join  the  ladies  ;  and 
finding  Mrs.  Neefit  asleep,  he  induced  Polly 
to  take  a  walk  with  him  amid  the  lanes  of 
Hendon.  When  he  left  Alexandrina  Cottage 
in  the  evening,  Mr.  Neefit  whispered  a  word 
into  his  ear  at  the  gate.  "  You  know  my 
mind.  Strike  while  the  iron's  hot.  There 
she  is — just  what  you  see  her." 
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HAREM-LIFE    IN    THE    EAST, 


I. 


"^TEARLT  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
J-N  Montagu  rendered  herself  famous  in  the  courtly  circles  of 
Europe  by  her  sprightly  sketches  of  experiences  in  the  harems  of  the 


kopek,  a  "  dog  "  of  an  Englishwoman,  a  howadji,  an  unbeliever,  a  pariah 
whom  Moslems  despise  and  spit  at. 

It  remained  for  an  humble  governess,  five  years  ago,  in  the  pursuit 


A    HAREM     MUSICAL    PARTY. 


Blue-beards  of  the  ancient  Byzantium.  But  the  lady,  as  she  in  state 
swept  through  the  noble  saloons  of  the  Sultan's  palaces,  found 
all  she  saw  swept  and  garnished  for  her  reception— the  interior,  the 
inner  life  of  the  harems,  were  to  her  a  sealed-up  world— she  was  not, 
vrith  all  her  power,  her  beauty,  and  her  accomplishments,  allowed  to 
pollute  the  sacred  interior  precincts  of  these  "  Castles  of  Indolence." 
In  the  true  estimation  of  the  Grand  Turk  she  was,  at  best,  but  a 


of  attemptiug  to  educate  an  Eastern  infantile  prince,  to  loUow  his 
footsteps  into  the  very  heart  of  the  harem,  and  be  thus  enabled,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  world's  history,  not  only  to  give  us  the  key  to  the 
civilization  of  all  Mohammedan  countries,  but  also  to  expose  some  of 
the  evils  connected  with  slavery  and  polygamy,  institutions  which  so 
necessarily  depend  upon  each  other  for  support. 

The  subject  is  one  of  more  than  sentimental  interest.     It  is  of  prao- 
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tical  importance,  just  now,  to  compare  woman's  position  in  our  own 
country,  where  her  influence  is  all-powerful,  with  nationalities  where 
women  hare  professedly  no  recognized  existence.  In  the  exposures 
of  the  simple  English  governess,  we  are  in  a  slight  degree  made  to 
comprehend  the  abominations  of  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  the  degra- 
dation of  races  of  people  who  have  no  domestic  fireside. 

The  lady  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  valuable  confessions, 
by  some  arrangement  she  has  not  explained,  was  employed,  some  five 
years  ago,  by  the  present  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  to  take  charge  of  his 
only  son,  an  infant  child,  rejoicing  in  the  title  of  the  Grand  Pacha  of 
Egypt.  She  seems  to  have  appreciated  the  importance  of  her  posi- 
tion, for  she  made  it  a  matter  of  business  to  daily  record  what  she 
saw,  in  her  well-kept  journal.  It  is  from  the  pages  of  this  "  living 
witness,"  which  she  has  published  to  the  world,  that  we  gather  our 
impressions  of  harem-life,  and  learn  something  of  modern  Egypt,  which 
under  its  present  ruler  seems  destined  to  lay  a  foundation  of  wealth 
and  greatness  that  will  eventually  rival  the  days  of  its  splendor  under 
the  Pharaohs. 

Arriving  in  a  British  steamer  at  Alexandria,  with  some  little  diffi- 
culty she  found  the  railway  station,  and  secured  a  seat  in  the  proper 
car  for  Cairo.  En  route,  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Greek 
merchant,  who  was  on  his  way  "  up  the  Nile  "  to  purchase  cotton,  the 
rebellion  in  America  at  that  time  having  made  the  article  of  incalcu- 
lable value.  The  gentleman  courteously  inquired  of  Miss  Lott  her 
reason  for  going  to  Cairo,  and  she  informed  him,  in  all  frankness,  that 
it  was  as  an  employed  instructor  and  teacher  for  the  young  son  of 
Ismael  Pacha  ;  whereupon,  after  some  general  conversation,  the  gen- 
tleman proceeded  to  portray  the  difficulties  attending  her  position. 

He  said :  "  The  life  in  the  harems  of  the  Egyptian  rulers  has 
never  been  faithfully  described,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  unbe- 
liever has  ever  been  domiciled  therein.  There  is  authority  for  believing 
that  the  harems,  in  times  past,  have  been  the  very  focus  of  low  in- 
trigue, the  scenes  of  profligacy  of  the  most  abhorrent  nature,  and  of 
crimes  of  the  deepest  dye  ;  but,  thanks  to  the  enlightenment  of  the 
age,  a  most  decided  improvement  has  probably  taken  place.  Sev- 
eral of  the  recent  viceroys  of  Egypt  finished  their  education  in 
France.  Solyman  Pacha  introduced  great  innovations  into  the  do- 
mestic habits  and  customs  of  the  harems.  Mustapha  Pacha,  the  heir-' 
presumptive  to  the  viceroyship,  has  an  English  nurse  for  his  chil- 
dren, and  treats  her  with  every  possible  consideration.  Old  ideas  are 
therefore  giving  way.  So  I  would  fain  believe  that  you  will  not  find 
your  position  so  unbearable  as  you  may  sometimes  suppose. 

"  At  all  events,  you  must  keep  yourself  clear  of  the  petty  intrigues 
of  the  court  cabals.  Watch  with  a  careful  eye  the  manner  in  which 
his  highness's  wives  behave  toward  you.  Endeavor  to  gain  their  con- 
fidence, especially  that  of  the  niother  of  the  young  prince  to  be  placed 
in  your  charge ;  but  she  is  only  the  second  wife,  and  is  not  "  the  lady 
paramount,"  for  the  first  i-pouse  claims  that  prerogative. 

"  I  would,  however,  above  all  things,  impress  upon  your  mind  the 
actual  valup  all  Turks,  Egyptians,  Levantines,  and,  with  feelings  akin 
to  shame  I  affirm  it,  Europeans  also,  who  have  long  been  domiciliated 
in  the  Ottoman  dominions,  entertain  for  the  fair  sex.  Women  of  every 
nation,  and  of  all  grades  of  society,  are  considered  as  the  mere  slaves 
of  men's  sensual  gratification.  Hence  the  reason  they  keep  their  wives, 
daughters,  and  concubines,  caged  in  lattice-windowed  houses,  deprived 
of  all  social  intercourse  with  the  outer  world,  and  treated  as  abject 
slaves."  This  most  unhappy  but  truthful  picture  of  Oriental  social 
life  Miss  Lott  subsequently  found  most  thoroughly  illustrated. 

After  weeks  of  unaccountable  delay,  she  was  finally  instructed 
that  the  young  prince  would  be  placed  entirely  in  her  charge ;  that 
she  was  never  to  lose  sight  of  him,  for  apprehensions  were  felt  that  at- 
tempts would  be  made  to  poison  the  boy — so  that  he  was  never  to  be 
left  alone,  or  partake  of  any  food  which  had  not  been  previously  tasted 
of  by  the  viceregal  doctor. 

At  last,  an  elegant  brougham  came  to  her  hotel  in  Cairo,  in  which, 
having  placed  herself,  she  proceeded  along  an  excellent  road  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  opposite  Gheezeh.  There  she  alighted,  and  was 
handed  into  one  of  the  viceregal  barges,  in  the  stern  of  which 
was  a  small  cabin,  containing  a  divan  covered  with  redand-wliite 
damask.  It  was  propelled  by  twelve  Arab  'boatmen  wearing  turbans, 
over  whom  floated  the  crescent-bearing  standard.  In  ten  minutes  she 
■  reached  the  marble  steps  that  led  into  the  harem.  The  building  was 
a  large  pile,  composed  of  five  blocks.  Proceeding  to  the  one  facing 
the  Nile,  she  passed  through  a  small  door,  the  hinges  of  which  grated 


unpleasantly  on  her  ears.  This  door  opened  into  a  vast  court- 
yard, which  seemed  to  be  used  as  a  depository  of  European  goods. 
Here  she  was  received  by  two  young  eunuchs  attired  in  a  light-drab 
uniform,  embroidered  with  silk  of  the  same  color.  They  salaamed  her 
most  respectfully  in  the  Oriental  manner,  by  putting  their  fingers  to 
their  lips,  then  to  their  hearts,  and  finished  by  touching  their  fore- 
heads. 

By  these  persons  she  was  ushered  through  a  door,  the  portals  of 
which  were  guarded  by  a  group  of  eunuchs  similarly  attired,  but 
more  elabcmtely  embroidered.  Their  features  were  hideous  and  fero- 
cious, thei^gures  corpulent,  and  their  carriage  haughty. 

Proceeding  along,  she  entered,  through  a  marble  passage-way,  a 
large  stone  hall,  the  ceiling  supported  by  huge  granite  pillars,  which 
hall  led  to  the  grand  staircase,  where  she  was  received  by  the  chief 
eunuch,  who  is  called  "  the  captain  of  the  girls,"  and  sometimes 
"  the  guardian  of  the  mansions  of  bliss."  This  giant  spectre  of  a 
man  was  upward  of  six  feet  high,  a  pleasing  and  noble-looking  per- 
sonage. He  advanced  toward  her,  made  his  formal  salaam,  and 
ushered  her,  the  hatiJ,  despised  Giaour,  into  the  noble  marble  halls  of 
the  harem,  which  were  then  for  the  first  time  polluted  by  an  unbe- 
liever. The  scene  was  so  peculiar,  that  she  involuntarily  paused  ta 
contemplate  it.  The  room  was  of  vast  dimensions,  supported  by  por- 
phyry pillars  ;  the  marble  floor  was  covered  with  fine  matting.  Here 
she  was  formally  handed  over  to  the  lady  superintendent  of  the  slaves, 
who  was  attired  in  a  colored  muslin  dress  and  trousers,  over  which  ' 
she  wore  a  quilted  lavender-colored  satin  paletot.  Her  head  was  cov- 
ered with  a  small  blue  gauze  handkerchief,  which  held  a  dark-red 
rose  suspended  over  her  forehead.  She  wore  a  beautiful  large  spray 
of  diamonds,  arranged  in  the  form  of  the  flower  "forget-me-not," 
which  hung  down  like  tendrils  below  the  ear  on  the  left  side. 
Large  diamond  drops  were  suspended  from  her  ears,  and  her  fingers 
were  covered  with  numerous  rings,  the  most  brilliant  of  which  were 
a  large  rose-pink  diamond,  and  a  beautiful  sapphire.  Her  name  was 
Aniria;  she  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  had  been  an  ikbal, 
or  favorite  of  the  viceroy.  She  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
slaves.  This  important  personage,  as  she  then  appeared  to  the  eyes 
of  the  governess,  took  Miss  Lott  by  the  hand  and  led  her  up  two 
flights  of  stairs  covered  with  thick  Brussels  carpet,  of  the  most  costly 
description  and  soft  brilliant  colors.  The  two  then  passed  a  suite  of 
several  rooms,  the  floors  of  which  were  lined  with  divans,  covered 
some  with  white  and  some  with  crimson  satin.  Over  the  doorways 
hung  wide  satin  damask  curtains,  looped  up  with  heavy  silk  cords, 
and  tassels  to  correspond,  with  richly-gilded  cornices  on  each,  and  the 
windows  which  overlooked  the  Nile  had  Venetian  shutters  outside. 
Passing  through  a  series  of  rooms,  all  of  which  were  magnificently-fur- 
nished apartments,  she  was  at  last  ushered  into  a  small  room,  where 
on  the  divan,  so  called  from  the  Persian  word  "  fairy  gem,"  sat  the 
princess,  the  second  wife  of  Ismael  Pacha,  and  the  mother  of  the 
young  prince  that  was  to  be  Miss  Lett's  charge. 

The  princess  was  very  small,  a  handsome  blonde,  with  fine  blue 
eyes,  short  nose,  rather  large  mouth,  a  fine  set  of  teeth,  expressive 
countenance,  but  with  a  somewhat  sharp  and  disagreeable  voice  ;  her 
hair  was  cut  in  the  Savoyard  fashion,  with  two  long  plaits  behind, 
which  were  turned  round  over  the  small  brown  gauze  handkerchief  she 
wore  round  her  head,  in  which  were  placed,  like  a  band,  seven  large 
diamond  flies. 

She  was  attired  in  a  dirty-white  crumpled  muslin  dress  and  trou- 
sers, and  sat  d  la  Turque,  doubled  up  like  a  clasp-knife,  smoking 
a  cigarette.  Her  waist  was  circled  by  a  white  gauze  handker- 
chief, having  the  four  corners  embroidered  with  gold  thread ;  it 
was  fastened  so  as  to  leave  two  ends  hanging  down  like  the  lappet 
of  a  riding-habit ;  her  stockingless  feet  were  encased  in  slippers  without 
heels. 

At  her  side  sat  Ibrahim  Pacha,  her  son,  the  intended  pupil 
of  Miss  Lott.  He  was  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  an  officer  of 
the  Egyptian  infantry.  On  his  head  he  wore  the  fez;  across  his 
shoulder  hung  a  silver-gilt  chain,  from  which  was  suspended  a  small 
silver  square  box,  beautifully  chased  with  cabalistic  figures  of  men 
and  beasts,  enclosed  inside  of  which  was  another  box  of  cypress- 
wood,  containing  verses  of  the  Koran.  The  boy  was  about  five 
years  old,  of  dark  complexion,  short  Arab  nose,  rather  tall  of  his  age, 
and  looked  the  very  picture  of  a  happy,  round-faced  cherub.  When 
Miss  Lott  approached  toward  him,  he  set  up  a  hideous  shriek,  and 
buried  his  black  head  in  his  mother's  lap,  who  laughed  most  heartily 
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at  the  strange  reception  his  highness  had  thought  proper  to  bestow 
upon  his  future  governess. 

In  front  of  the  divan,  behind,  and  on  each  side,  stood  a  bevy  of 
ladies,  among  whom  it  was  impossible  to  discover  a  single  trace  of 
loveliuess.  They  were  hideous,  hag-like  wretches,  which  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  some  of  them  were  favorites  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the 
grandfather  of  the  young  prince.  It  is  their  fate  to  remain  ever  im- 
prisoned within  the  walls  of  the  harem — a  right  that  has  descended 
to  them  from  the  primeval  days — the  days  of  the  Patriarch  Abraham. 

The  princess-mother  kept  Miss  Lott  standing  in  her  presence  a 
considerable  time,  with  her  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  TOr ;  she  then 
smiled,  as  if  her  study  was  satisfactory,  and  the  governess,  after  a 
further  fatiguing  march  through  splendidly-furnished  rooms,  compos- 
ing the  princesses'  suit  of  apartments,  at  last  reached  a  small,  incon- 
venient bedroom,  which  was  assigned  as  her  apartment — the  furni- 
ture of  which  consisted  of  a  plain,  green-painted  bedstead,  the  bars 
of  which  had  never  been  fastened.  There  were  neither  bolsters,  pil- 
lows, nor  any  bed-linen ;  but,  as  substitutes,  were  placed  three  thin, 
flat  cushions,  and  a  blanket  and  two  old,  worn-out  coverlets  lay  upon 
the  bed.  Not  a  sign  of  a  dressing-table  or  a  chair  of  any  descrip- 
tion, and  a  total  absence  of  all  the  appendages  necessary  for  a  lady's 
bedroom.  She  gazed  at  this  poverty-strickabroom  with  surprise,  yet 
became  reconciled  when  she  reflected  thaHevery  room  she  saw  was 
totally  destitute  of  every  thing  which,  according  to  European  ideas  of 
comfort,  ought  to  have  been  placed  therein. 

The  governess,  once  fairly  installed,  seemed  to  be  very  conscien- 
tious in  her  desire  to  properly  train  up  the  possibly  future  ruler  of 
Egypt ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  establish  any  system.  The  mother 
of  the  boy  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  all  European  ways  of  training 
children,  and  through  the  grand-eunuch  issued  her  orders  with  an  ir- 
regularity and  capriciousness  that  characterized  what  was  eventually 
discovered  to  be  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  harem.  Some- 
times she  was  ordered  to  take  out  the  young  prince  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning;  on  other  occasions,  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock.  When 
the  boy  was  in  the  gardens,  it  was  exceedingly  diflScult  to  get  him 
to  return  to  the  house.  His  will  was  always  law  ;  no  matter  how  un- 
reasonable were  his  whims,  be  they  what  they  might,  he  must  be  in- 
dulged in  them.  Among  other  things,  the  governess  drew  up  a  scheme 
for  her  pupil's  education;  but  the  viceroy  said  he  did  not  want  the  boy 
taught  from  books  or  toys,  as-he  would  pick  up  English  quickly  enough 
by  being  constantly  in  the  company  of  his  instructress.  So  all  idea 
of  any  systematic  training  was  abandoned,  and  she  insensibly  became 
a  sort  of  superior  guardian,  her  only  real  duty  being  to  amuse  and 
entertiiin  her  pupil,  and,  her  intellectual  entertainment,  observing  the 
world  about  her,  and  carefully  noting  what  she  saw  in  her  journal. 

Our  governess  was  favorably  situated  to  gain  information;  so  long 
as  she  was  in  company  with  "  the  spoiled  child,"  she  had  access  to 
every  room  in  the  viceregal  palaces  not  especially  set  apart  for  private 
purposes.  Her  descriptions  of  what  she  saw  in  the  way  of  architec- 
ture and  furniture  suggest  a  magnificent  profuseness,  developed  by  the 
mingling  of  modern  styles  with  barbaric  splendor.  The  details  of  a 
single  room  will  give  an  idea  of  the  whole.  The  floor  was  covered 
with  crimson-and-black  carpet ;  the  walls  and  ceilings  similar  to  those 
of  the  drawing-room,  having  likewise  silver  candelabras  fixed  to  the 
walls,  and  a  most  magnificent  gilt  chandelier  hanging  from  the  centre 
of  the  ceiling.  The  chairs  and  divans  were  of  rosewood,  covered  with 
crimson  satin.  The  hangings  of  the  doors  were  of  the  same  rich  ma- 
terial, looped  up  with  heavy  silk  cords  and  tassels  of  the  same  color. 
It  was  furnished  with  handsome  ebony  cabinets,  inlaid  with  precious 
stones,  in  which  stood  gilt  cases  of  stufied  birds,  the  choicest  selection 
that  Egyptian,  Indian,  and  American  ornithology  could  supply. 

In  the  corners  of  this  apartment  were  several  stuffed  animals  with 
glass  eyes,  which  were  made  to  move  by  means  of  ingenious  mechanism. 
In  the  front  of  the  fireplace  crouched  a  full-sized  stuffed  tiger.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  room  was  a  stuffed  polar  bear.  A  small  but  most 
beautifully-marked  tiger-cat  lay  crouching  at  its  side  ;  and  close  by 
■was  a  fine  group  of  cranes.  These  animals  could  all  be  made  to  affect 
the  natural  motions  of  life ;  while  their  artificial  powers  of  articulation 
were  so  perfect,  that  each  could  speak — the  arrangement  was  the  lit- 
eral representation  of  a  den  of  wild  beasts. 

Miss  Lott,  like  a  sensible  woman,  as  her  book  shows  her  to  be, 
quietly  accepted  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  her,  and  endeav- 
ored to  perform  such  duties  as  were  imposed  upon  her  with  willing- 
ness and  good  grace.     The  morning  opened  with  a  ceremonious  visit. 


Her  pupil,  having  been  carefully  dressed,  in  charge  of  his  govern- 
ess, and  in  accordance  with  established  custom,  proceeded  to  pay 
his  respects  to  his  father's  three  wives,  who  received  him  in  their  bed- 
chambers. Ibrahim  first  walked  into  the  apartments  of  her  highness 
the  first  wife,  "  the  lady  paramount,"  who  takes  precedence  of  all,  and 
without  whose  orders  none  of  the  other  wives  can  interfere  in  the  gen- 
eral internal  arrangements  of  the  harem,  save  and  except  in  their  own 
apartments,  and  over  their  own  slaves  and  families,  with  whom  they 
act  as  they  please.  The  name  of  this  first  wife  was  Ipsah ;  she  was  tall, 
stout,  with  a  pleasing  mouth,  a  sinister  expression  of  countenance,  and 
large  blue  eyes.  She  was  possessed  of  a  violent  temper ;  cruelty 
seemed  to  be  marked  in  every  lineament  of  her  features.  At  the  mo- 
ment Ibrahim  entered,  she  was  dressing  her  hair.  One  slave  held  a 
looking-glass,  another  a  toilet-tray  with  its  appendages,  and  a  third 
stood  by  to  hand  her  highness  whatever  else  she  might  require.  She 
sat  on  a  cotton-covered  divan,  attired  in  a  dirty,  crumpled  muslin 
wrapper,  which  had  served  as  her  night^habiliment.  Her  feet  were 
uncovered,  and  hung  down  from  the  divan.  The  prince  drew  near  to 
her,  took  hold  of  her  right  hand,  which  was  jewelless,  pressed  it  to  his 
lips  and  forehead,  bowed  lowly,  and  then  left  the  room. 

On  reaching  the  chamber  of  the  princess,  his  own  mother,  the 
child  mounted  the  divan,  saluted  her  as  he  had  done  the  first  wife, 
and  then  insisted  upon  having  a  cup  of  coffee.  As  soon  as  he  had 
partaken  of  it,  he  asked  his  mother  to  give  him  some  money,  where- 
upon she  handed  to  him  a  large  packet  of  silver  piastres.  His  mother 
then  took  him  on  her  lap,  spoke  to  him  in  Turkish,  and  asked  him  xo 
go  and  fetch  her  a  cigarette. 

The  prince,  with  the  same  ceremonies,  next  visited  the  third  wife, 
who  is  childless,  but  who  has  adopted  a  slave  as  a  daughter,  whom  the 
little  prince  had  purchased  for  her  as  a  present  on  a  recent  visit  to 
Constantinople. 

The  governess  and  Ibrahim  then  proceeded  to  the  gardens,  where 
he  espied  one  of  the  Arab  attendants,  whom  he  requested  to  make 
him  a  bouquet.  Three  of  the  under-gardeners  rushed  to  fulfil  the  or- 
der ;  but,  as  they  were  dilatory,  according  to  his  notions,  he  became 
exasperated  with  rage.  He  threw  the  bouquets  on  the  ground,  stamped 
them  under  his  feet,  and  ordered  the  eunuchs  present  to  cut  sticks 
from  the  trees,  to  seize  the  Arabs,  and  severely  whip  them.  This  un- 
necessary chastisement  was  continued  a  long  time  ;  but,  as  the  young 
prince  made  no  signal  for  its  discontinuance,  the  governess  remon- 
strated, and  at  last  the  young  tyrant  exclaimed,  "  Enough  !  enough !  " 

This  incident  gave  an  insight  into  the  prince's  character,  which  ia 
evidently  as  cruel,  overbearing,  and  brutal,  as  that  of  his  grandfather, 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  whose  private  life  was  disgraced  by  the  most  bar- 
barous pastimes;  while  it  was  evident  that  the  y^ung  Ibrahim-,  from 
the  alarm  he  always  displayed  at  the  sight  of  the  stuffed  animals  we 
have  described,  does  not  inherit  the  courage  which  distinguished  his 
grandfather.  • 

In  the  mean  time  the  viceroy's  three  wives  had  completed  their 
toilets,  being  attired  in  new  muslin  dresses,  and  very  full  trousers  of 
the  same  material,  with  quilted  satin  jackets  of  gaudy  colors.  Thus 
decorated,  they  had  met  in  the  noble  audience-hall,  and  arranged 
themselves  in  a  picturesque  manner  on  a  large  divan.  Presently,  a 
gentleman  of  medium  size,  attired  in  a  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  en- 
tered the  room,  holding  in  his  hand  a  pocket-handkerchief  of  such 
enormous  size  that  it  looked  like  a  towel.  The  three  wives  instantly 
rose  on  this  man's  appearance,  formed  around  him,  and  made  a  low 
bow.  He  replied  to  their  attention  by  a  smile,  then  patted  young 
Ibrahim  on  the  cheek,  and  passed  on  without  uttering  a  syllable.  It 
was  his  highness  Ismael  Pacha,  the  viceroy,  who  the  governess,  not 
then  being  acquainted  with  his  person,  supposed  was  the  official 
barber. 

The  little  prince  then  took  breakfast,  and,  while  engaged  in  this 
usually  mollifying  entertainment,  he  became  offended  at  one  of  his 
half-sisters,  his  father's  daughter  by  a  slave.  He  seized  hold  of  both 
arms  of  this  child,  pinched  them  most  violently,  then  bit  her  flesh  like 
a  tiger  until  he  drew  blood,  and  ended  the  disgusting  exhibition  by 
putting  his  fingers  into  the  poor  creature's  mouth,  and  lacerating  both 
sides  until  the  blood  ran  down  Ijer  chin  like  water.  The  governess, 
overcome  with  indignation,  scolded  the  child  for  his  brutality,  when 
the  young  tyrant  burst  into  tears,  and  walked  into  another  apart- 
ment. 

Scarcely  had  the  prince  proceeded  a  few  paces,  when  he  was  met 
by  his  mother,  who  inquired  the  cause  of  his  grief.     The  facts  were 
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explained  to  her  by  the  governess,  whereupon  the  indignant  mother 
made  the  poor  little  slave,  who  had  been  so  barbarously  treated  by  her 
son,  first  kiss  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  then  the  carpet  near  his  feet. 
The  governess  pointed  out  to  the  mother  that  the  slave  was  not  to 
blame.  The  princess  exclaimed,  "  It  is  no  matter ! "  and  the  child  was 
pacified. 

As  a  sequel  to  this  adventure,  while  the  governess  was  sipping  her 
coffee  after  dinner,  one  of  the  slaves  appointed  to  wait  on  her  let  the 
china  vase  containing  the  sherbet  fall,  and  broke  it  in  pieces.  It  was 
immediately  replaced  by  another,  handed  by  an  older  slave.  Upon 
subsequently  inquiring  what  had  become  of  this  delinquent,  the  head- 


woman  stated  that  the  child  alluded  to  would  not  be  seen  for  some 
days,  as  she  had  just  undergone  the  allotted  punishment  inflicted  upon 
slaves  who  break  any  thing.  The  poor  creature  had  actually  been 
seared  on  her  arms  with  a  red-hot  iron.  And,  on  further  examination, 
it  was  discovered  that  all  the  humble  attendants  of  the  "  Abode  of 
Bliss  "  were  more  or  less  disfigured  by  this  brutal  treatment — the 
viceregal  brand  being  three  marks,  which  distinguishes  it  from  that 
of  private  individuals,  who  are  only  allowed  to  mark  their  property 
with  two. 

The  softer  qualities  of  the  place  sometimes  developed  themselves 
in  the  amusements  of  the  feminine  occupants.     To  gratify  these  "  fa- 
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vorites,"  one  evening,  the  governess  was  instructed  to  bring  her  EfT- 
ropean  wardrobe  into  the  grand  audience-chamber,  where  the  prin- 
cesses amused  themselves  with  examining  the  different  articles  which 
composed  it,  and  they  were  filled  with  admiration  as  the  governess,  by 
request,  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  wore  it  up  and  down  the  room,  that 
its  effect  and  beauty  might  be  fully  appreciated. 

A  most  erroneous  impression  has  been  drawn  by  authors  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  inmates  of  the  harem  pass  their  social  life.  It 
is  certainly  true  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  day  is  spent  in  dou- 
bling themselves  up  on  divans,  not  attired  in  costly  silks  of  China 
looms,  nor  bedizened  with  gems  of  Golconda's  mines — on  the  con- 
trary, the  Peris  within  the  viceregal  "  Castle  of  Indolence  "  generally 
wore  dirty,  filthy,  crumpled  muslin  dresses,  just  as  one  might  imagine 
the  greatest  slatterns  in  the  back  slums  of  St.  Giles  would  be  seen 
walking  about  in,  when  all  their  finery  had  been  pledged. 

It  is  almost  imiiossible  to  imagine  the  celerity  with  which  their 
highnesses  the  princesses,  the  whole  of  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  and 
the  slaves,  even  down  to  the  lowest  scullery-girl,  effect  their  transfor- 
mation from  slatterns  to  "  Peris  of  the  East,"  when  the  substitutes  for 
the  telegraphic  wires — the  eunuchs — announce  the  approach  of  Ismael 
Pacha.  It  seemed  as  if  Harlequin  touched  all  with  his  galvanic  bat- 
tery;  for,  in  a  twinkling  of  an  eye,  their  dirty,  soiled,  crumpled  mus- 
lins, their  Monmouth-Street  and  Petticoat-Lane  finery,  were  exchanged 
for  gorgeous  silks  and  glittering  diamonds. 

The  transformation  was  not  made,  however,  by  a  total  change  of 
garments,  but  by  placing  their  attractive  habiliments  over  their  soiled 
toggery.  Miss  Lott  had  the  pleasure  of  once  witnessing  this,  scene,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  viceroy  unexpectedly  informing  his  wives  and  re- 
tainers that  he  intended  to  pay  them  a  visit ;  for,  according  to  Turkish 
etiquette,  he  was  oblitred  to  give  them  timely  notice,  lest  his  wives 
might  have  female  acquaintances,  whom  he  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility meet,  even  in  the  protection  of  his  own  house. 

The  morning  toilet  of  these  imprisoned  beauties  unfolds  the  fact 
that  the  entire  inner  life  of  the  harem  is  just  what  might  bo  expected 
of  a  system  that  sustains  such  social  abuses.  It  begins  by  the  slaves 
bringing  into  the  Grand  Pacha's  room,  for  the  benefit  of  the  princesses, 
several  small  silver  pans,  not  deeper  than  soup-plates,  but  considerably 
wider,  also  several  small  pieces  of  rag  and  b.alls  of  soap.  Their  high- 
nesses then  squatted  themselves  upon  the  floor,  and  tucked  up  their 
trousers  (the  governess  and  the  head-eunuch  being  present)  and  began 
to  wash  their  own  feet,  as  they  will  not  allow,  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever,  a  slave  to  touch  them.  After  which,  silver  ewers 
and  basins,  similar  in  shape  and  size  to  those  already  described,  were 
brought  in  by  the  slaves.  The  princesses  then  washed  their  faces 
with  pieces  of  rag  which  they  had  previously  soaped.  The  slaves  then 
held  basins  before  each  of  the  ladies,  while  others  poured  water  upon 
their  hands. 

They  only  comb  their  hair  (which  is  full  of  vermin)  once  a  week, 
on  Thursdays,  the  eve  of  their  sabbath,  when  it  is  well  done  with 
a  small-tooth  coirib,  with  the  usual  sanguinary  results.  The  hair 
is  afterward  well  brushed,  and  softened  with  perfumed  water. 
Their  highnesses  never  wear  stockings  in  the  morning,  nor  do 
they  change  any  of  their  attire  worn  through  tlie  night,  until  the 
afternoon. 

The  ladies  of  the  harem  find  consolation,  in  their  sad  imprison- 
ment, in  the  free  use  of  narcotics.  In  the  course  of  time,  they  become 
confirmed  opium-smokers,  which  produces  an  intoxication  less  brutal 
than  that  of  drunkenness,  yet  of  a  much  more  harmful  nature. 

Ofttimes,  when  the  princesses  had  been  indulging  to  excess  in  this 
habit,  their  countenances  would  assume  the  most  hideous  aspects ; 
their  eyes  glared;  their  brows  were  knit  closely  together — no  one 
dared  to  approach  them.  In  fact,  they  had  all  the  appearance  of  mad 
women,  while  at  other  times  they  were  gay  and  cheerful.  In  short, 
the  disposition  depended  upon  the  character  of  their  inspiration  under 
the  effects  of  the  poison.  The  siesta  followed,  the  slaves  the  while 
hiding  themselves  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  places  imaginable. 
At  six  o'clock  p.  M.,  supper  is  served  in  silver  dishes,  and  cc-j- 
sisting  largely  of  green  vegetables,  which  the  "  houris  "  are  repre- 
sented as  eating  as  do  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Dominoes  then  follow, 
with  stories  made  up  of  lasciviousness,  and  thus  ends  the  day. 

Occasionally  "the  lady  paramount,"  the  first  wife  of  the  viceroy, 
who  really  has  entire  charge  of  the  household,  would  assume  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  laundry.  The  stone  hall  in  the  basement  of  the 
"jrand  Pacha's  Ibrahim's  apartment  was  selected.      On  the  floor  a 


square  piece  of  matting  was  laid  down,  and  a  calico  covering  as  large 
as  two  ordinary  quilts  was  placed  over  it.  Kneeling  down,  some  eight 
or  more  slaves,  each  armed  with  two  rolTlng-pins,  would  vehemently 
pound  the  clothing  that  had  been  previously  dampened  with  water. 

"  The  lady  paramount,"  on  these  occasions,  was  both  shoeless  and 
stockingless,  but  with  her  feet  encased  in  a  pair  of  wooden  clogs,  the 
inside  of  which  was  lined  with  red  velvet,  the  ties  of  the  same  material ; 
her  hair  hanging  loosely  about,  the  ends  lucked  under  the  handker- 
chief round  her  head,  and  the  sleeves  of  her  dirty  cotton  wrapper 
turned  up  to  the  shoulders,  and  there  tied.  Thus  appeared,  in  her  do- 
mestic circle,  h^  highness,  the  first  wife  of  Ismael  Pacha,  the  richest 
prince  in  the  universe,  save  his  imperial,majesty,  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias.  In  this  room,  and  thus  employed,  she  remained  all 
day,  merely  leaving  the  field  of  her  labor  to  partake  of  her  meals, 
or  indulge  in  a  short  siesta.  None  of  the  other  princesses  ever  en- 
tered the  laundry. 

The  description  of  the  viceregal  bedchamber  certainly  suggests  a 
luxury  of  style  and  a  richness  of  adornment  that  have  no  parallel  in 
any  similar  room  that  we  know  of  The  carpet  was  of  black'  ground, 
thickly  studded  with  bouquets  of  variegated  flowers  of  every  variety  of 
hue.  The  walls  of  the  room  were  covered  with  crimson  paper,  embossed 
with  golden  crescents.  The  ceiling  was  beautifully  painted,  by  the 
best  European  artists,  with  J^rkish  and  Egyptian  landscapes.  The 
chimney-piece  was  of  white  marble,  and  the  elegant  bronze  stove,  in 
the  form  of  a  kiosk,  contrasted  with  the  splendid  white  marble  upon 
which  it  rested.  The  gilt-ircn  bedstead  was  surmounted  with  golden 
knobs.  The  mosquito-curtains  were  of  fine  crimson  silk  gauze,  be- 
spangled with  gold-crescents.  The  wash-hand  stand  was  of  pure  mar- 
ble, with  ewer,  basin,  and  the  usual  appendages,  of  beautifully-painted 
Sevres  china,  the  bouquets  on  which  were  artistically  executed  to  ex- 
actly match  the  splendid  carpet.  A  large  pier-glass  hung  down  from 
the  ceiling.  The  divan  was  covered  with  crimson  silk,  bespangled  with 
golden  crescents.  The  table  on  which  was  placed  his  highness's  toilet 
requisites,  was  all  of  solid  gold,  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  resting 
upon  a  golden-spangled  covering  of  crimson  silk. 

The  ebony-wood  cabinet  was  inlaid  with  gold  and  costly  jewels,  on. 
each  side  of  which  stood  two  silver-branched  candelabras,  holding  a 
dozen  transparent  wax-candles,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  placed  the 
viceroy's  jewelled  casket,  a  perfect  gem  of  the  same  material,  richly 
inlaid.  By  the  mild  light  of  these  wax-candles,  this  room,  with  its  dark 
carpet  strewn  with  flowers,  its  crimson  curtains,  its  ebony  furniture, 
its  gold  and  jewelled  ornaments,  must  present  to  the  eye  a  scene 
of  unearthly  enchantment,  and  most  certainly  indicates  a  degree  of 
misplaced  refinement  and  taste  in  furniture  and  tapestry,  and  a  crimi- 
nal lavishment  of  wealth,  that  find  no  parallel,  possibly,  out  of  mod- 
ern Egypt. 

As  a  rule,  with  the  closing-in  of  night,  the  harem  was  silent ;  but, 
on  one  occasion,  the  governess,  while  engaged  in  making  up  her  jour- 
nal, was  surprised  at  hearing  some  disturbing  sounds  within  the  "  sa- 
cred enclosure."  The  night  was  exquisitely  beautiful,  which  finally 
tempted  her  to  open  the  casement  of  her  window,  when  she  found  her 
ears  filled  with  the  sounds  of  beaten  muffled  drums,  which  suggested 
to  her  imagination  the  "  Dead  March  in  Saul,"  as  played  at  a  soldier's 
funeral.  Leaning  out  of  the  window,  she  beheld  moving  in  the  di- 
rection  of  the  viceregal  apartments,  a  female  figure,  enveloped 
in  a  shawl.  She  was  preceded  by  two  eunuchs,  and  followed  by  a 
number  of  boys,  beating  the  muffled  drums  that  first  attracted  Miss 
Lett's  attention.  The  governess  looked  with  astonishment  at  this 
midnight  march,  but  another  glance  explained  the  mystery,  for  there 
were  seen  flashing  lights  from  the  magnificent  room  and  vast  halls 
of  the  viceroy's  headquarters.  A  "  favorite  "  had  been  honored  with 
an  invitation  to  pass  the  night  in  the  far-famed  "  guest-chamber  "  of 
the  costly  pavilion. 


THE  CONQUERING  CARESS. 

By  Axxie  Tho.mas,  Author  of  "  False  Colors,"  "  Denis 
don.ne,"  etc. 

THERE  was  a  strong  element  of  constraint,  not  to  say  discomfort, 
in  the  air  of  the  group  around  Mr.  Mallory's  breakfast-table  one 
morning  in  July.  At  it,  as  a  guest  for  the  first  time,  appeared  a  young 
lady  who  was  destined  to  preside  over  it  soon,  and  wrath  reigned  in 
the  heart  of  one  of  Mr.  Mallory's  grown-up  children  against  her. 
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Mr.  Mallory  was  a  widower  of  some  ten  years'  standing — a  fine, 
handsome  man  of  "  forty-eiglit  or  tliereabouts,"  as  people  ivlio  did  not 
like  to  call  bim  fifty,  in  case  they  might  be  supposed  to  be  older, 
phrased  it.  His  eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  was  fine  and  handsome  too, 
a  girl  of  twenty,  with  a  mind  and  manner  rather  older  than  her  years, 
in  consequence  of  the  responsibilities  that  had  been  forced  upon  her 
in  the  matter  of  the  management  of  her  father's  household. 

That  household  consisted  of  Mr.  Mallory  himself,  three  daughters, 
and,  at  odd  intervals,  a  son  who  was  reading  for  the  bar,  and  so  was 
absent  in  Loudon  nearly  all  the  year  round.  This  son,  Ernest,  was 
four  years  older  than  his  sister  Margaret,  but,  for  all  the  advantages  of 
seniority  being  on  his  side,  he  was  very  much  given  to  deferring  to  her, 
and  abiding  by  her  judgment.  It  was,  therefore,  the  more  extraor- 
dinarv  now  that  he  should  resolutely  set  himself  in  opposition  to  her 
expressed  belief  that  "  Papa  was  going  to  do  a  wise  thing  in  marrying 
again." 

Papa's  intention  of  so  doing  had  fallen  upon  his  three  daughters 
like  a  thunder-bolt,  notwithstanding  their  full  knowledge  of  some  of 
his  proclivities.  That  he  had  flirted  with  many  a  girl  within  an  inch 
of  matrimony  they  were  well  aware ;  but  hitherto  he  had  always  paused 
on  the  brink,  looked  over  the  precipice,  and  then  decided  not  to  leap. ' 
Now,  however,  he  was  fairly  caught — ^f^dEcommitted  to  fake  the  fatal 
Btep — fairly  pledged  before  the  world  vSB^A  pretty  Blanche  Romney 
to  the  altar. 

Blanche  Eomney  had  been  a  school-girl  friend  of  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter's, and  Mr.  Mallory  had  frequently  heard  her  praises  chanted  by 
Maggie ;  but,  when  Blanche  dawned  upon  him  in  the  flesh,  long  after 
those  school-days  were  over,  he  was  fain  to  confess  that  the  praises 
had  been  very  poorly  sung,  and  that  the  charms  they  affected  to  extol 
had  been  undervalued  by  them.  Blanche  was  one  of  those  women  to 
whom  no  woman's  tribute  can  do  justice.  Margaret  had  called  her 
friend  "  pretty  "  and  "  fascinating,"  and  these  words  had  utterly  failed 
to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  glory  of  her  beauty,  and  the  sub- 
tlety of  her  charms. 

The  reunion  of  the  old  school-friends  took  place  in  this  wise :  Mr. 
and  Miss  Mallory  chanced  to  be  on  a  visit  to  some  friends  in  a  coun- 
try house,  when  Blanche  came  to  stay  at  an  adjoining  rectory.  It  was 
in  the  early  July  days  that  these  visits  were  paid,  and,  thanks  to  the 
faciUties  the  country  afforded,  events  marched  quickly.  July  had  not 
passed  away,  when  Miss  Komney  was  sitting  at  Mr.  Mallory's  break- 
fast-table as  his  affianced  wife. 

I  used  the  term,  "  the  glory  of  her  beauty,"  just  now,  and  I  used 
it  advisedly.  She  was  a  very  glorious  beauty,  a  richly-hued  brunette, 
with  great  masses  of  golden-flecked  brown  hair,  and  large,  almond- 
shaped  violet  eyes.  She  had  a  good  figure,  too,  and  a  stately  carriage, 
and  a  manner  that  was  very  charming  in  its  variableness,  for  it  could 
be  very  imperious  or  very  submissive,  just  as  the  humor  seized  her. 

She  had  found  it  dull,  terribly  dull  in  that  country  rectory,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  and  Mr.  Mallory  had  been,  so  to  say,  seized  by  her 
as  a  diversion.  She  had  been  so  glad  of  him  in  her  dulness,  that  the 
handsome  widower,  practised  flirt  as  he  was,  had  rather  lost  his  head, 
and,  when  he  gained  it  again,  he  found  that  his  heart  was  gone. 

His  circumstances  backed  up  his  pretensions  to  the  hand  of  the 
young  beauty.  His  daughters  were  portioned  from  their  mother's  for- 
tune ;  his  only  son  was  provided  for  by  an  old  uncle  of  his  mother's, 
and  he  himself  had  about  two  thousand  a  year.  This  on  his  side.  On 
her  side,  there  were  even  more  powerful  inducements  for  her  to  marry 
him.  She  was  an  orphan,  without  a  penny  of  her  own,  dependent  on 
an  aunt  who  was  gifted  with  a  capricious  nature,  and  she  herself  was 
endowed  with  a  great  love  of  luxury,  and  a  craving  for  freedom.  She 
balanced  his  age  against  her  youth  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  she  ac- 
cepted him. 

Margaret  and  the  two  younger  girls  were  unfeignedly  pleased  at  the 
prospect,  when  it  was  first  opened  to  them.  Their  father  seemed  a  far 
older  man  to  them  naturally  thaji  he  did  to  Blanche,  and  they  were 
well  inclined  to  credit  her  with  any  amount  of  noble  sentiment  in  hav- 
ing overlooked  the  discrepancy.  "  I  shall  write  and  ask  her  to  come 
here  and  stay  at  once,  papa,"  Maggie  said,  enthusiastically,  when  her 
father,  on  their  return  home,  told  her  of  the  step  he  had  taken;  "  I 
shall  make  the  house  and  every  thing  so  delightful  that  she  won't  hes- 
itate to  marry  you  at  once ;  and  I  shall  write  and  tell  Ernest  by  to.» 
day's  post — may  I  ?  " 

Jlr.  Mallory  assented  to  both  these  propositions,  with  an  affable, 
recognition  of  his  daughter's  extreme  amiability  that  was  very  touch- 


ing in  so  prosperous  a  lover.  "  It  may  be  that  I  am  a  foolish  old  man 
to  seek  for  other  love  than  my  children's,  at  my  time  of  life,"  he  said ; 
But  his  children — t,hat  is  to  say,  his  daughters — chorussed  their  dis- 
sent from  this  sentiment  so  warmly,  that  he  felt  himself  to  be  young 
and  debonair,  in  spite  of  his  modesty  on  the  subject. 

Miss  Romney  was  invited,  and  Miss  Romney  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  came  as  a  guest  to  the  home  of  which  she  was  soon  to  be 
the  mistress.  The  Oaks,  Mr.  Mallory's  place,  was  in  one  of  those  fair, 
showy  plains  that  look  so  pretty  from  the  Richmond  Hills,  and  that 
are  so  agreeably  accessible  from  London.  Blanche  was  very  well 
pleased  with  the  aspect  of  all  things,  as  she  drove  through  a  handsome 
iron  gate,  guarded  by  a  pair  of  griffins,  and  along  a  nicely-kept  drive, 
that  was  made  to  sweep  so  very  much  that  no  one  could  have  believed, 
in  going  along  it  for  the  first  time,  that  the  hall  door,  was  only  twenty 
yards  from  the  road.  The  servants  took  the  initiative  from  their 
young  mistresses,  and  smirked  ingratiatingl}'  upon  the  incoming  pow- 
er. Mr.  Mallory  looked  more  portly  and  imposing  than  ever,  as  he 
stood  welcoming  to  his  home  the  queen  of  his  heart ;  and  the  girls 
were  as  full  of  admiration  for  her  as  the  most  exigent  of  step-mothers 
could  have  desired. 

"  Ernest  is  coming  down  to  be  introduced  to  you  to-night,  dear," 
Maggie  said,  exultantly,  when  she  had  carried  her  guest  up-stairs  to 
prepare  for  the  eight-o'clock  dinner.  Miss  Eomney  started  a  little, 
and  said,  hurriedly : 

"  Your  brother  coming  to-night  to  be  introduced  to  me  ?  Impos- 
sible, Maggie ! " 

"  Why  impossible  ?  "  Maggie  said,  gayly  ;  "  natural,  not  to  say  ex- 
tremely probable,  I  should  say,  that  my  brother  should  wish  to  be  in- 
troduced to  you  as  soon  as  he  may  be." 

"  You  see  it  was  discomposing  to  hear  that  I  should  so  soon  have 
to  face  a  grown-up  son,"  Blanche  explained,  hurriedly.  "  I'll  dress 
now,  dear,  and — if  you'll  excuse  my  saying  so — I  always  dress  better 
alone." 

Accordingly,  Miss  Eomney  dressed  alone,  and  the  result  of  that  sol- 
itude on  her  toilet  was  perfection.  Nevertheless,  perfection  brought 
her  no  peace,  for  she  was  now  distraught  in  the  matter  of  that  grown- 
up son  of  hers,  to  whom  she  had  declared  that  it  would  be  a  discon- 
certing thing  to  be  introduced. 

Disconcerting  enough,  to  judge  from  the  expression  of  her  face 
when  he  was  led  up  to  her  by  his  sister  Margaret.  "  This  is  Ernest," 
his  sister  said,  "  and,  Ernest,  this  is  our  future  mother :  what  are 
you  going  to  say  to  each  other? " 

"  I  am  going  to  say  that  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  Miss  Romney 
said,  quietly,  holding  out  her  hand  to  the  young  man.  But,  though 
she  spoke  quietly,  her  face  flushed  and  her  eyes  sparkled,  as,  in  return 
to  her  remarks,  he  simply  bowed  over  the  hand  she  extended  to  him, 
and  said — 

"  So  I  see  you  at  last !  " 

"  At  last !  Why,  Ernest,  how  much  sooner  would  you  have  seen 
her  ?  "  Maggie  said,  cheerfully ;  but  Miss  Romney  found  it  hard  to 
simulate  a  corresponding  conventional  cheerfulness,  as  she  said : 

"  When  I  came  here  I  had  no  idea  of  seeing  you  so  soon,  Mr.  Mal- 
lory;  "  and  his  sisters  standing  near  wondered  why  their  father's  fu- 
ture wife  and  their  brother  should  have  entered  into  these  explana- 
tions. 

As  the  teller  of  their  story,  I  am  privileged  to  look  behind  the 
scenes  and  say  why  it  was  so.  Early  in  the  spring  of  the  previous 
year,  Blanche  Romney  and  Ernest  Mallory  had  met,  and,  after  a  few 
meetings,  had  loved  each  other,  and  each  had  found  the  other  out  in 
the  fact.  They  were  not  to  blame  in  the  matter ;  it  was  a  very  good, 
honest,  true  kind  of  affection  that  sprung  up  between  them,  but 
neither  of  them  had  happened  to  be  born  with  the  typical  silver  spoon 
in  his  or  her  mouth,  and  so  friends  intervened,  and  they  were  parted. 

It  was  a  verj*  light  thing  to  the  intervening  friends,  this  parting. 
But  it  was  death  and  destruction  to  a  vast  deal  that  was  very  good  in 
both  of  them. 

"  You  may  love  and  unlove  and  forget,  dear. 
Fashion  and  shatter  the  spell 
Of  bow  many  loves  in  a  life,  dear, 

Ere  one  learns  to  love  once  and  love  well." 

But  that  unloving,  after  having  truly  and  honestly  loved,  is  a  very, 
very  hard  thing.  God  help  the  women  who  are  made  to  do  it,  because 
it  is  inexpedient  that  they  should  do  so !  I  think  every  mother  must 
pray  that  her  daughter  may  never  be  put  to  so  terrible  a  test,  even 
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''  though  she  maj'  win  through  it  so  many  hundreds  a  year  more  when 
her  agony  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  estimable  but  rather  niggardly  aunt  who  doled  out  a  scanty 
sabsistence,  which  in  its  conditions  robbed  life  of  all  its  beauty,  was 
the  intervening  power  in  Blanche  Romney's  case.  She  reminded  the 
girl,  with  more  forcibleness  than  forbearance,  that  young  Mallory, 
though  he  was  clever,  could  not  place  her  veil  yet ;  that  if  they  mar- 
ried, there  would  be  many  hard  years  of  poverty  and  oblivion  to  strug- 
gle through  ;  and  that,  when  those  years  were  past,  so  would  be  her 
bloom,  her  beauty,  her  fresh,  young  capability  of  enjoying  all  the 
charming  things  which  now  it  was  in  her  power  to  command. 

Well,  the  advice  was  taken  in  a  measure,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
the  intervening  power  found  that  her  words  had  been  very  powerful — 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  could  not  be  determined  just  yet.  At 
any  rate,  Blanche  and  Ernest  agreed  to  part,  and  to  forget  each  other, 
if  possible.  It  was  wise,  it  was  well,  it  was  inevitable  that  they  should 
part ;  therefore  what  matter  as  to  its  being  wise  or  well  ?  They  could 
not  help  themselves,  poor,  young  creatures,  because  Blanche  de- 
served something  better,  her  friends  said,  than  to  share  a  struggling 
man^s  caress.  And,  as  the  struggling  man  had  not  the  power  to  take 
her  then  out  from  all  those  baser  influences  which  weighted  her, 
probably  she  did  deserve  something  better,  and  so  they  were  right. 

Still,  however  right  they  had  been,  it  was  hard  to  meet  him  again 
— to  meet  him  as  the  affianced  of  his  father,  and  to  be  obliged,  for 
honor's  sake,  to  let  him  suppose  that  she  had  forgotten  all  about  that 
.  tender,  early-spring  episode  of  last  year.  If  she  had  only  dared  to 
be  free,  and  to  judge  for  herself  last  year,  he  would  have  married  her 
without  hesitation.  She  knew  that,  and  it  is  an  awkward  thing  to 
know  that  of  a  man  when  you  meet  him  for  the  first  time  after  having 
vowed  yourself  to  another. 

The  dinner  and  the  evening  had  gone  oft'  very  well,  but  the  break- 
fast the  next  morning  was  a  terrible  ordeal.  "  Old  Mr.  Mallory,"  as 
Blanche  began  to  call  him  in  her  heart,  would  bestow  endearing 
epithets  upon  her,  and  these  revolted  her,  knowing  as  she  did  how 
they  must  stab  the  heart  that  had  beaten  in  sympathetic  response  to 
hers  one  little  year  ago.  Poor  girl !  she  earned  her  coffee  and  her 
bread-and-butter  by  the  sweat  of  her  brow  truly  that  morning ;  for 
the  damp  heat  that  is  only  caused  by  terror  and  ve.'cation,  rose  to  her 
forehead  as  she  sat  a  smiling  victim  to  the  tributes  that  were  paid  to 
her  perjury. 

"  One  half-hour,  my  darling !  "  her  elderly  lover  said,  in  a  whisper, 
when  she  was  trying  to  escape  from  the  room  after  breakfast — "  one 
half-hour  ;  you  will  spare  me  that  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  want  of  me,  Mr.  Mallory  ?  "  she  said,  trying  not  to 
blush — trying  to  look  up  honestly — trying  to  face  the  situation,  and 
make  the  best  of  it. 

"  What  do  I  want,  Blanche  ?  "  (All  this  said  reproachfully,  in  an 
exquisitely-modulated  voice.) 

"  Yes,  what  do  you  want  ?  "  the  girl  said,  aloud,  and  almost  cross- 
ly ;  "  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  want  me  for  half  an  hour  it  must  be 
for  something  tedious  and  particular,  and  I  thought  Aunt  Rivers  would 
manage  all  that  for  me." 

"My  own!"  (he  whispered  now,  much  to  his  daughter's  amaze- 
ment, his  son's  disgust,  and  the  chagrin  of  the  bride-elect) — "my 
own !  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  could  never  be  conveyed  to  you 
through  your  aunt." 

He  took  her  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  thus  standing  together,  making 
"  a  sweet  group,"  as  Margaret  said,  his  son  Ernest,  her  old  love,  was 
forced  to  look  upon  her.  Her  heart  throbljed  pitifully,  painfully,  al- 
most audibly,  as  she  met  his  eyes.  "  Would  I  not  marry  him  even 
now?"  she  questioned  herself.  But,  before  her  poor,  little,  aching, 
traitorous  heart  could  answer  and  speak  through  her  eyes,  Ernest  had 
gone  out  of  the  room. 

"  You  must  not  mind  the  abrupt  manners  of  my  sen,"  Mr.  Mallory 
said,  apologetically,  "  you  will  soon  get  to  know  him  better,  and  then 
you  will  like  him  better,  I  may  venture  to  hope." 

"  Heaven  forbid  ! "  Blanche  said,  eagerly  ;  and  then  Ernest's  three 
Bisters  "  oh'd  "  at  her,  and  hoped  she  was  not  going  to  dislike  "  dear 
Ernest."  To  escape  from  them — from  their  loving,  girlish,  stabbing 
importunities — she  went  away  to  the  private  interview  with  Mr.  Mal- 
lory. 

Need  it  be  told  what  she  had  to  endure  ?  She  was  his  promised 
wife,  and  she  had  been  presented  to  all  his  family  as  such.  It  was  not 
too  much  for  him  to  expect  that  he  should  be  free  to  press  her  little 


hands  within  his,  and  to  touch  her  bright,  pure,  proud  lips.  It  was- 
not  too  much  for  him  to  expect  this,  but  it  was  a  great  deal  too  much 
for  her  to  grant.  "  I  am  not  your  wife  yet,"  she  said,  passionately^ 
standing  away  from  him  as  he  tried  to  caress  her.  "  I  came  here  to 
be  reasonable." 

"  My  beautiful,  coy  bird,"  he  said,  lovingly ;  and  she  detested 
being  called  a  beautiful,  coy  bird  by  him. 

"  What  do  you  want  of  me  this  morning,  Mr.  Mallory  ?  "  she  said, 
fretfully,  "  the  girls  are  waiting  for  me  ;  you  pretended  you  wanted 
me  to  come  here  to  get  better  acquainted  with  them,  and  now  you 
won't  let  me  be  with  them." 

"  You  will  have  plenty  of  time  with  them.  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
about  Ernest." 

She  was  all  attention  in  a  moment.  With  her  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground,  her  head  forward  a  little,  and  her  lips  slightly  parted,  she 
made  him  understand  that  she  was  hstening  keenly,  without  speaking. 

"Rumors  have  reached  me  of  an  unfortunate  love-affair  that  he 
had  last  year.  I  have  not  heard  it  through  him — indeed,  I  don't  even 
know  the  lady's  name  ;  but  I  hear  that  her  friends  interposed,  thinking 
him  scarcely  in  a  position  to  marry.  Now  before  I  marry  again,  and 
possibly  have  other  children  to  make  claims  upon  me,  I  should  like  to 
do  what  I  can  for  my  eldest  Mn  ;  I  could  settle  two  hundred  a  year 
more  upon  him,  but  I  will  wS  "^o  i'  ""itli  your  full  concurrence." 

"  Do,  do,  do  ! " 

"  Why,  Blanche,  how  earnest  you  are  about  it." 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  she  said,  looking  up ;  "  think  of  the  misery  the  want 
of  that  wretched  little  money  may  have  caused  him  already !  Per- 
haps the  girl  would  have  been  let  to  marry  him  if  he  had  had  it ;  per- 
haps he  loved  her  as  he  never  can  love  anybody  else  ;  perhaps  all  the 
good  that  woman  ever  could  have  got  out  of  life  was  in  that  chance 
of  marrying  him ;  and  she  missed  it — she  missed  it !  " 

"  Crying,  my  own  Blanche  !  you  are  too  sympathetic." 

"I  am  nothing  of  the  sort,"  she  said,  quickly  recovering  herself; 
"  but  I  do  wish  you  to  give  all  you  can  to  your  son,  and  tell  him  (will 
you  tell  him?)  how  dearly  I  hope  it  may  make  him  happy." 

When  she  said  that,  in  a  sweet,  rich,  faltering  voice,  I  don't  think 
that  Mr.  Mallory  can  be  very  much  blamed  for  kissing  her.  At  any 
rate,  whether  he  can  be  blamed  or  not,  he  did  kiss  her,  and  Blanche 
bore  it  bravely — so  bravely  that  Mr.  Mallory  wished  he  could  advance 
another  scheme  of  generosity,  to  be  equally  well  rewarded. 

"  I  must  go  to  the  girls  now,"  she  said  ;  "  the  half-hour  is  up,  and 
they  want  me." 

"  And  I  shall  go  and  speak  to  Ernest,"  he  said,  following  her  to 
the  door. 

She  turned  round  abruptly :  "  Are  you  going  to  tell  him  what  you 
purpose  doing  for  him  now  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Yes ;  the  present  is  always  the  best  time,  I  think,"  he  said, 
affably. 

"And,  Mr.  Mallory,  are  you  going  to  speak  of  that  love-story  of 
his  which  you  sketched  out  to  me? " 

"  I  think  I  shall,"  Mr.  Mallory  said,  munificently.  "  I  think  I  shall 
hint  to  him  that  his  additional  two  hundred  entitles  him  to  try  again ; 
it  would  have  been  utter  madness  for  them  to  marry  without  it ;  but 
having  it,  I  think  I  for  one  should  only  look  upon  their  marriage  as 
temporary  insanity." 

"  And  you  would  forgive  it ;  say  you  would  forgive  it." 

"  I  would  forgive  it  most  certainly." 

"  Oh,  do,  dear,  dear  Mr.  Mallory — let  me  go  with  you  while  you  tell 
him  of  his  good  fortune !  "  Blanche  pleaded  ;  and  Mr.  Mallory  called 
her  a  "  pretty  little  humbug,  to  affect  such  an  interest  in  his  son ;  " 
but  he  led  her  away  with  him,  to  seek  for  that  son,  nevertheless. 

They  found  Ernest  where  they  had  left  him,  in  the  breakfast-room, 
alone.  "  If  you  want  the  girls,  they're  not  here,"  he  said,  grufSy,  as 
Mr.  Mallory  entered  the  room  with  Blanche  leaning  on  his  arm,  and 
then  Blanche  girded  herself  for  battle,  and  said  : 

"  AYe  wanted  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Ernest." 

He  rose  up.  That  false,  fair  face !  That  false,  sweet  voice  !  How 
dared  she  speak  to  him  thus  ?  He  did  not  wish  to  blame  the  girl  for 
having  buried  her  dead,  but  it  hurt  him  to  feel  that  she  could  speak 
to  him  as  if  he  had  never  been  more  than  another  to  her.  He  had 
been  dazed,  bewildered,  uncertain  of  all  things,  since  the  woful 
tidings  had  reached  him  that  she,  his  "  own  Blanche,"  as  he  had  been 
wont  to  call  her  despite  those  intervening  friends,  was  to  be  married 
to  his  father  !     But  now,  he  told  himself,  that  the  mists  were  clearing 
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away  from  his  mind,  and  that  he  was  knowing  her  as  she  was  at  last 
— a  false,  fair,  cruel  woman. 

"  You  want  to  speak  to  me  ?  My  father  wants  to  speak  to  me,  you 
mean,  Miss  Romney." 

"  And  Miss  Eomney  is  kind  enough  to  want  to  hear  what  I  have 
to  say  to  you,"  Mr.  Mallory  said,  with  his  customary  air  of  large  affa- 
bility. 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  hear  it  now,"  Blanche  blurted  out,  with  a 
sudden  disregard  of  appearances,  and  then  she  turned  round  and 
escaped  from  the  room,  muttering,  as  she  made  her  exit,  that  she  "  was 
going  to  Margaret." 

Mr.  Mallory  looked  after  her  in  blank  astonishment ;  then  he  at- 
tempted to  smile  away  all  semblance  of  his  surprise,  and  to  sub- 
stitute an  amused  expression  instead  of  it.  Failing  in  this  laudable 
endeavor,  he  said  to  his  son,  with  a  great  affectation  of  candor  : 

"  Ton  my  word,  Ernest,  I  hardly  know  whether  I  am  wise  in  taking 
such  an  impulsive  young  creature  as  that." 

"  I  think  you're  remarkably  foolish,"  Ernest  said,  laconically. 

"  Well,  we'll  not  dispute  the  point,"  Mr.  Mallory  said,  waving  the 
subject  away.  "  A^she  is  to  be  my  wife  so  soon,  I  can  hardly  discuss 
her  merits  with  you." 

"  I  never  wish  to  name  her  after  this  day,  after  this  hour,"  Ernest 
said,  jumping  up,  and  then  Mr.  Mallory  felt  a  sort  of  consciousness 
creeping  over  him  that  all  was  not.  well. 

"  Listen,"  he  said,  savagely ;  "  after  this  hour,  as  you  grandiloquent- 
ly say,  there  will  be  no  need  for  you  to  mention  or  hear  her  mentioned  ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  perhaps  you  will  condescend  to  feel  a  spark  of 
gratitude  toward  her  for  the  cordial  assent  she  has  given  to  a  proposi- 
tion I  am  about  to  make  to  you.  I  am  going  to  settle  two  hundred  a 
year  on  you,  Ernest ;  this,  in  addition  to  what  you'  have  already,  will 
enable  you  to  marry  the  girl  of  your  choice." 

Mr.  Mallory  spoke  with  some  emotion.  It  chilled  him  to  hear  Ernest 
say,  in  a  cold  voice  : 

"  Thank  you ;  that  is  impossible." 

"  Impossible  !     Why,  is  she  married  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Has  she  ceased  to  love  you  ?  " 

"  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  feel  that  I  may  safely  answer, 
No  !".the  young  man  thundered,  with  superfluous  energy. 

"  Then  what  is  the  obstacle ;  are  your  sentiments  changed  toward 
her?" 

Then  came  a  sound  at  the  door  as  Mr.  Mallory  asked  this  question 
— the  sound  of  rustling  skirts  and  a  subdued  interjection.  But  there 
was  dead  silence  as  Ernest  answered  it : 

"  No,  sir.  I  shall  love  her  all  my  life,  but  I'll  pray  that  I  may 
never  see  her  again." 

Then  came  a  tumultuous,  rushing  sound  into  the  midst  of  the  silence 
that  ensued  upon  this  speech,  and,  in  another  moment,  Blanche  Rom- 
ney was  fluttering  very  prettily  between  father  and  son. 

"  Please  unpray  that  prayer,  Ernest,"  she  said,  imploringly  ;  "  and 
you,  Mr.  Mallory,"  turning  with  the  most  bewitching  air  of  penitence 
toward  her  elderly  betrothed — "  and  you,  Mr.  Mallory,  forgive  my  tem- 
porary insanity,  and  be  my  friend  still,  though  I  tell  you  the  truth  so 
late  ;  I  can  never  love  you  as  a  wife  ;  I  can  only  love  your  son  in  that 
way,  and  he  is- — inflexible." 

She  turned  toward  the  younger  man  as  she  said  the  last  word,  and 
her  attitude  was  a  powerful  appeal.  When  a  young  and  beautiful  wo- 
man elects  to  declare  herself  guilty  in  this  guise,  sentence  of  pun- 
ishment must  be  passed  quickly  if  the  judge  is  to  pass  it,  and  retain 
any  thing  resembling  a  satisfied  and  happy  mind.  In  this  case  the 
judge  hesitated — the  culprit  was  so  fair. 

So  fair,  as  she  stood  drooping  before  them,  with  downcast  eyes 
veiled  by  long  lashes,  and  golden-flecked  hair  falling  negligently  down 
over  her  shoulders.  With  a  bright,  tremulous,  crimson  tint  on  her 
rounded,  brunette  cheeks,  and  something  that  sparkled  like  a  dew- 
<lrop  in  her  violet,  almond-shaped  eyes,  no  fairer  penitent  ever  be- 
sought a  man's  forgiveness  for  a  fault  or  a  folly. 

But,  eloquent  as  her  appeal  was,  neither  of  the  men  to  whom  it 
was  made  could  answer  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  and,  during  that  min- 
ute, she  deepened  and  strengthened  it  unconsciously  by  letting  her 
rosy  lips  quiver  as  she  pressed  them  together  to  stifle  a  sob.  The  old 
man  was  the  flrst  to  speak : 

"  I  don't  believe  that  you  have  made  a  fool  of  me  intentionally,  my 
-dear,"  he  said,  kindly,  taking  up  the  paternal  tone  toward  her  in  a 


manner  that  surprised  himself  even,  "and,  if  I  can  say  that,  Ernest 
may  say  more  without  derogating  from  his  dignity." 

"  Ernest ! "  There  was  a  wealth  of  passionate  protestation,  of 
agonized  appeal,  in  that  one  word.  He  made  one  effort  to  maintain 
the  indifference  he  had  declared  to  himself  that  it  was  his  duty  to  ob- 
serve— one  poor,  unworthy  effort : 

"  Miss  Romney,  I  would  not  have  obtruded  my  presence  upon  you 
if  I  had  not  thought  you  wiser — " 

"And  worse  than  I  am,"  she  interrupted.  Then  she  drew  herself 
up  with  a  poor  assumption  of  haughtiness,  and  said  : 

"  Mr.  Mallory,  you  are  avenged  surely ;  your  son  has  no  memory 
and  no  pity ;  but  I  have :  may  you  both  win  better  wives  than  I  should 
have  made  either  one  of  you !  I  will  ask  you  not  to  think  hardly  of 
me,  but  I  will  ask  nothing  of  you,  sir  "  (fronting  round  on  Ernest,  like 
the  loving,  offended  woman  she  was) ;  "  the  wrong  I  did  you,  in  acced- 
ing to  my  friends'  wishes,  you  have  repaid  a  thousandfold." 

He  meant  to  accept  her  bitter  farewell ;  he  could  not,  he  told  him- 
self, rival  his  father  in  this  way.  But,  as  she  moved  to  pass  out  of 
the  room,  she  swayed  him  with  one  of  those  trifles  that  do  sway  weak 
human  nature.     She  stooped  to  pat. his  dog  ! 

Has  it  ever  happened  to  one  of  my  male  readers  to  see  his  dog 
caressed  by  the  hand  of  the  woman  he  loves — the  hand  that  he  would, 
but  perhaps  cannot,  claim  ?  If  it  has,  that  reader  will  understand 
Ernest  Mallory's  inconsequent  conduct  when  I  tell  how  he  prisoned 
the  little  hand  that  gave  that  conquering  caress,  and  swore  that,  "  after 
all,  it  should  be  his,  and  his  alone." 

Mr.  Mallory,  senior,  was  a  pattern  to  all  defeated  men.  He  did  all 
in  his  power  to  reconcile  Blanche's  friends  to  her  change  of  destiny ; 
and,  when  they  refused  definitely  to  be  reconciled,  he  advised  Blanche 
to  disregard  them — which  advice  was  about  the  most  pleasant  that 
had  ever  been  given  to  Miss  Eomney  in  her  life. 

ASSASSINATION"   OF    SPENCER  PERCEVAL. 

THE  parliamentary  session  of  the  year  in  which  Wellington  took 
Badajoz  and  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  and  in  which  Napoleon  retreated 
from  Moscow,  was  an  eventful  one  from  its  very  commencement. 

In  the  afternoon  of  May  11,  1812,  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  full  of  noisy  politicians  discussing  the  recent  grant  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  the  new  regent,  the  probabilities 
of  a  war  with  America,  the  extravagance  of  the  new  park  to  which 
the  prince  had  given  his  name,  the  outrages  of  the  Luddites,  the 
prospects  of  Lord  Castlereagh  succeeding  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley 
as  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  and  the  more  than  likelihood  of  Wel- 
lington again  retiring  to  the  Portuguese  frontier.  Old  politicians  were 
lamenting  the  deaths  of  Pitt  and  Fox  (lS05-'6) ;  grievance-mongers 
were  button-holing  impatient  M.  P.'s  ;  place-hunting  constituents  were 
seeking  their  victims  with  the  pertinacity  of  harriers  that  have  lost 
their  hare;  men  with  claims,  real  or  imaginary,  on  government  (one 
among  them  especially  brooding,  soured,  and  malignant)  were  watch- 
ing the  opening  doors.  Through  the  crowd,  unnoticed  but  by  habitues 
of  the  House,  passed  Mr.  Dundas,  Tiscount  Palmerston,  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  other  members  of  the  cabinet ;  but 
Mr.  Perceval,  the  prepossessing,  courteous  premier,  had  either  not  yet 
appeared,  or  was  hidden  by  the  crowd  round  the  door.  That  shrewd, 
hard-working,  adroit  man  would  soon  be  there,  if  he  had  not  already 
come ;  and  hi-  (oUowers  and  partisans  were  waiting,  eager  for  his 
coming,  and  ardent  for  the  debate,  in  which  the  premier  would  calmly 
oppose  the  Catholic  claims,  or  resist  any  more  extended  prosecution 
of  the  Peninsular  War. 

A  slight  murmur,  at  about  a  quarter-past  five,  at  last  announced 
the  long-expected  minister.  At  that  very  moment  the  sharp,  ringing 
report  of  a  pistol  at  the  entrance  of  the  lobby  startled  every  one 
both  in  the  hall  and  in  the  adjacent  committee-rooms.  There  arose  a 
cry  of — 

"  Murder,  murder !  " 

"  Shut  the  doors  ;  prevent  any  one  escaping." 

Then  a  person,  with  his  hand  pressing  his  left  breast,  rushed  from 
the  cluster  of  members  standing  round  the  entrance,  staggered  toward 
the  door  of  the  House,  gi'oaned  faintly,  and  fell  forward  on  his  face. 
Mr.  Smith,  member  for  Norwich,  was  the  first  to  approach  him.  Think- 
ing it  some  one  in  a  fit,  he  walked  round  the  fallen  man,  not  at  first  rec- 
ognizing his  person,  or  knowing  that  he  was  wounded  ;  but  finding  he 
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did  not  stir,  he  instantly  stooped  to  assist  him,  and,  on  raising  his 
head,  was  horrified  to  discover  that  it  was  tlie  premier.  Requesting 
the  assistance  of  a  bystander,  the  two  men  instantly  raised  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, carried  him  between  them  into  the  room  of  the  speaker's  secre- 
tary, and  set  him  on  a  table,  resting  in  their  arms.  He  was  already 
not  only  speechless,  but  senseless,  and  blood  was  oozing  fast  from  his 
mouth. 

He  felt  his  heart.  In  a  few  minutes  the  pulsation  grew  fainter.  In 
ten  minutes  he  wa<i  dead. 

Mr.  Lynn,  a  surgeon  of  Great  George  Street,  instantly  came  and 
examined  the  bodj'.  He  found  that  a  pistol-bullet  had  struck  the 
premier  on  the  left  side,  just  over  the  fourth  rib.  It  had  penetrated 
three  inches,  and  passed  obliquely  toward  the  heart,  causing  almost 
instant  death. 

The  moment  5Ir.  Perceval  fell,  several  voices  had  called  out : 

"  That  is  the  fellow !  " 

"  That  is  the  man  who  fired  the  pistol !  " 

The  assassin  was  sitting,  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  on  a  bench 
by  the  fireplace,  with  one  or  two  persons  to  the  right  of  him.  Gen- 
eral Gascoyne,  M.  P.  for  Liverpool,  with  a  soldier's  promptitude,  in- 
stantly sprang  on  him,  and,  clutching  him  by  the  breast  of  his  coat 
and  his  neck,  took  the  still  smoking  pistol  from  him,  and  told  him  it 
was  impossible  that  he  could  escape. 

The  murderer  replied  : 

"  I  am  the  person  who  shot  Mr.  Perceval,  and  I  surrender  myself." 

Mr.  J.  Hume,  member  for  Weymouth,  also  seized  him,  and  took 
from  his  pocket  a  second  pistol,  ready  primed,  and  loaded  with  ball. 
Mr.  Burgess,  a  solicitor  of  Mayfair,  also  helped  to  arrest  the  man,  and 
to  take  him  into  the  body  of  the  House,  and  give  him  into  the  custody 
of  the  messengers.  The  murderer's  agitation  had  by  this  time  entirely 
subsided.  He  seemed  quite  sane,  grew  perfectly  calm,  and  commented 
on  some  slight  inaccuracy  in  Mr.  Burgess's  statement. 

General  Gascoyne  recognized  the  assassin  as  John  Bellingham,  a 
man  who  had  been  a  merchant  in  Liverpool.  Three  weeks  before,  he 
had  called  on  the  general  and  requested  his  assistance  in  pressing 
his  claims  on  Parliament  for  redress  for  an  unjust  imprisonment  at 
St.  Petersburg,  the  resident  ambassador  having  been  applied  to  in  vain. 
The  general  had  recommended  him  to  memorialize  the  premier. 

A  great  fear  fell  on  the  cabinet  ministers  that  night  when  the  news 
of  the  desperate  and  at  first  unaccountable  assassination  reached  them. 
The  prince-regent,  amid  the  vulgar  and  meretricious  splendor  of  his 
pseudo-Oriental  palace  at  Brighton,  shook  like  a  jelly.  A  massacre 
of  ministers  was  apprehended  ;  there  were  the  wildest  rumors  current 
of  Luddite  outrages  and  revolutionary  conspiracies.  Mr.  Perceval 
had,  no  doubt,  been  the  first  victim.  Whose  turn  was  to  be  next  ? 
Where  could  the  sword  be  best  aimed  to  reach  the  necks  of  the  as- 
sassins ?  All  was  fear,  gloom,  and  doubt.  The  people  of  England 
were  known  to  be  discontented ;  it  might  be  necessary  to  use  grape- 
shot  and  sabres  to  keep  down  their  foolish  and  dangerous  impatience 
for  reform  ;  besides,  what  was  the  correction  of  any  abuse  but  an  in- 
cipient revolution  ?  "  Scrape  one  barnacle  from  the  vessel  of  state, 
and  you  may  as  well  stave  and  sink  her  at  once  in  the  Red  Sea 
of  Jacobinism,"  screamed  the  political  Chinese. 

Many  of  those  grave  and  eminent  men  who  came  with  hushed  step 
Into  the  speaker's  drawing-room,  where  the  premier  lay  dead,  must,  as 
they  looked  at  the  pale,  calm  face,  and  as  the  events  of  the  life  of 
the  murdered  man  passed  swiftly  through  their  minds,  have  remem- 
bered the  peroration  of  his  speech  as  .attorney-general  at  the  trial  of 
Peltier,  the  French  editor,  in  London,  for  his  libel  against  Napoleon  ; 
it  seemed  now  almost  like  a  presentiment  of  his  own  fate. 

Replying  to  Mackintosh,  Mr.  Perceval  had  then  said  (1802):  "There 
is  something  so  base  and  disgraceful — there  is  something  so  contrary 
to  every  thing  that  belongs  to  the  character  of  an  Englishman — there 
is  something  so  immoral  in  the  idea  of  assassination,  that  the  exhorta- 
tion to  assassinate  this  or  any  other  chief  magistrate  would  be  a  crime 
against  the  honorable  feelings  of  the  English  law." 

The  biography  of  Mr.  Perceval  is  brief  He  was  the  second  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  and  was  born  in  1762.  Educated  at  Harrow 
and  Cambridge,  he  went  to  the  bar  in  ITSCi,  in  spite  of  great  shyness 
soon  became  leader  of  the  Midland  Circuit,  and,  in  1796,  won  his  silk 
gown,  became  member  for  Xorthampton,  and  a  protege  of  Pitt.  When 
that  minister  fought  Mr.  Tierney,  he  declared  Mr.  Perceval  competent 
to  be  his  successor,  and  even  to  cope  with  Fox. 

Perceval  supported  Pitt  iu  all  his  measures,  especially  in  the  mis- 


chievous and  unnecessary  war  with  France.  Under  Addington,  the 
busy  satellite  became  attorney-general.  He  was  legal  adviser  of  the 
unhappy  Princess  of  Wales,  and,  under  the  Duke  of  Portland,  was 
made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  demanding  two  thousand  pounds  a 
year  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  for  surrendering  his 
business  at  the  bar.  Parliament  growing  indignant,  he  reluctantly  re- 
linquished the  appointment,  and  his  friends  trumpeted  forth  his 
patiiotic  disinterestedness.  On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in 
1807,  he  became  premier. 

Palpably  a  third-rate  professional  politician,  scarcely  fit  to  carry 
Lord  Chatham's  crutch,  Perceval  was  glorified  by  the  suddenness  of 
his  melancholy  death ;  his  smooth,  ready  talk  was  called  eloquence; 
his  quickness  at  figures,  genius  for  finance;  his  obstinate  and  narrow- 
minded  persecution  of  his  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  intrepidity 
and  energy.  Modern  historians  of  his  own  party  still  idolize  his 
memory  as  "  a  champion  of  the  Protestant  faith."  It  must  be  allowed 
that  he  was  a  respectable  man  ;  sincere,  honest,  and  of  unimpeachable 
integrity.  Like  Pitt,  he  died  poor,  though  hundreds  of  millions  had 
passed  through  his  hands. 

On  the  loth  of  May,  Bellingham  was  tried  at  tiie  Old  Bailey,  before 
Sir  James  Mansfield,  Baron  Graham,  and  Mr.  Justice  Grose.  Most  of 
the  aldermen  were  present,  besides  many  noblemen  and  members  of 
Parliament.  Mr.  Alley  (prisoner's  counsel)  objected  to  the  prisoner 
being  called  upon  to  plead,  and  applied  for  postponement  of  trial,  on 
grounds  that  he  had  aflidavits  to  prove  prisoner  insane.  The  court 
deciding  that  this  application  should  not  be  granted,  the  prisoner 
pleaded  "  not  guilty." 

The  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  having  been  examined,  Belling- 
ham proposed  to  leave  his  defence  to  his  counsel,  but  was  informed 
that  prisoners'  counsel  were  not  allowed  to  address  the  court  in  defence. 
He  then  addressed  the  jury  in  a  speech  of  above  an  hour's  length,  inter- 
spersed with  the  reading  of  several  documents.  He  had,  as  he  said, 
no  personal  malice  against  Mr.  Perceval.  "  The  unfortunate  lot  had 
fallen  upon  him,"  as  the  leading  member  of  the  administration  which 
had  repeatedly  refused  any  redress  for  the  injuries  he  (the  prisoner) 
had  sustained  in  Russia.  He  had  been  engaged  in  business  at  Liver- 
pool; in  1804  he  went  to  Russia.  His  business  being  finished,  he  was 
about  to  leave  Archangel  for  England,  when  a  ship  called  the  Soleure, 
insured  at  Lloyd's,  was  lost  in  the  White  Sea.  Lloyd's  refusing  to 
pay  the  insurance,  Bellingham  was  suspected  of  having  something  to 
do  with  their  refusal  (though  he  had  not),  and,  in  consequence,  he  was 
seized  in  his  carriage  while  passing  the  Russian  frontier,  by  order  of 
the  Governor  of  Archangel,  and  imprisoned.  He  applied  to  the 
British  ambassador.  Lord  Leveson  Gower,  who,  having  learned  from 
the  military  governor  at  Archangel  that  he  was  detained  for  a  legal 
cause,  and  had  conducted  himself  in  a  most  indecorous  manner,  re- 
fused to  interfere.  His  young  wife,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  was 
obliged  to  make  the  journey  to  England  alone.  He  himself,  after 
suffering  unheard  -  of  hardships,  kept  in  a  miserable  condition, 
and  bandied  from  prison  to  prison,  in  1809  received,  at  midnight, 
his  discharge,  and  an  order  to  quit  the  Russian  dominions,  with  a 
pass ;  which  was,  in  fact,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  his 
cause.  Since  his  return  to  England,  he  had  applied  to  the  most  in- 
fluential men  in  the  gorcrnment,  had  been  sent  from  one  to  another ; 
last  of  all  to  Mr.  Perceval,  who  obstinately  refused  to  sanction  his 
claims  in  Parliament.  If  he  had  met  Lord  Gower  after  his  resolution 
was  taken,  he  (Lord  G.)  would  have  received  the  ball,  and  not  Mr. 
Perceval.  He  concluded  his  defence  by  justifying  the  murder,  on  ac- 
count of  the  injuries  he  had  received  from  the  government.  He  dis- 
claimed the  plea  of  insanity. 

The  case  was  desperate,  for  the  prisoner  had  stoutly  denied  his 
own  insanity,  and  pleaded  justification  for  his  crime.  Mr.  Alley  had 
only  the  one  excuse  to  press  forward — insanity.  That  is,  not  that  the 
prisoner  did  not  mean  to  shoot  Mr.  Perceval,  but  that  he  did  so  with  a 
disordered  mind. 

The  swearing  was  very  hard.  A  lady  from  Southampton,  who  had 
known  Bellingham  from  a  child,  declared  that  she  believed  him  de- 
ranged, so  far  as  related  to  his  sufferings  in  Russia.  She  had  never 
known  him  to  be  under  restraint,  but  his  father  had  died  mad.  A  ser- 
vant at  a  house  in  New  Milman  Street,  where  Bellingham  had  lodged 
for  four  months,  had  thought  the  prisoner  deranged  for  some  time 
past,  particularly  just  before  the  murder. 

The  trial  lasted  eight  hours.  I^ord  Mansfield  having  summed  up, 
the  jury  retired  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
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The  recorder  passed  sentence  of  death,  dh-ecting  that  the  prisoner's 
body  should,  after  execution,  be  dissected  and  anatomized. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  trial,  which  lasted  eight  hours,  Bel- 
lingham  trilled  with  the  flowers  placed  on  the  front  of  the  dock.  He 
read  his  defence  in  a  fervid  but  calm  manner,  but  occasionally  shed 
tears.  At  the  conclusion  he  requested  a  glass  of  water,  as  any 
speaker  on  indifferent  subjects  might  hare  done.  He  listened  to  his 
sentence,  however,  with  the  most  intense  awe,  and  was  led  out  of  court 
overcome  with  grief 

Bellingham's  antecedents  were  not  very  creditable,  if  the  contem- 
poraneous reports  can  be  implicitly  trusted.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  turbulent,  untoward,  rather  unprincipled  adventurer,  of  a  subtle, 
dangerous,  rankling  disposition,  inflamed  almost  to  madness  by  a  long 
series  of  misfortunes.  He  was  a  native  of  St.  Neot's  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, and  was  born  in  1771.  When  he  was  only  a  year  old,  his  father, 
a  land-surveyor,  betraying  symptoms  of  mental  derangement,  was  sent 
to  St.  Luke's,  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  was  discharged  as  incurable, 
and  died  soon  after.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  John  Bellingham  was 
apprenticed  to  a  jeweller,  but  ran  away  from  his  master.  His  mother 
then  appealing  to  a  Mr.  Daw,  her  brother-in-law,  to  do  something  for 
her  son.  Daw  fitted  Bellingham  out  as  a  subaltern  in  an  East-India 
regiment.  This  was  a  social  advance,  and  the  lad's  fortune  seemed 
now  secured  ;  but  ill  fortune  followed  him.  The  Hartwell,  the  trans- 
port in  which  he  sailed,  was  wrecked,  and  he  returned  to  Kngland, 
abandoning  his  profession,  for  some  unrecorded  reason.  Mr.  Daw 
again  came  forward,  and,  probably  seeing  a  predisposition  to  com- 
merce in  the  ex-soldier,  advanced  him  money  to  purchase  the  business 
of  a  tin-plate  worker.  But  the  unlucky  man's  house  took  fire  soon 
afterward,  not  without  some  suspicion  (as  usual  in  advantageous  fires) 
falling  upon  the  proprietor,  and  in  1794  Bellingham,  the  young  trades- 
man, became  bankrupt. 

Bellingham  then  commenced  business  at  Livei'pool  without  any 
capital,  as  an  insurance  broker,  and  married  an  Irish  girl  named  Ne- 
ville, by  whom  he  had  one  child.  They  lived  very  unhappily,  and  she 
eventually  supported  herself  as  a  milliner. 

He  then  entered  a  merchant's  office  at  Liverpool,  his  commercial 
cxpertness  gaining  him  the  confidence  of  some  of  the  leading  houses 
engaged  in  the  Russian  trade.  He  was  sent  out  to  Archangel  as  their 
commission  agent,  living  at  that  great  emporium  of  the  Siberian  trade 
in  the  White  Sea  to  purchase  furs,  tea,  hardware,  tallow,  flax,  pitch, 
and  timber,  for  the  English  market.  Here  Bellingham  was  still  very 
unfortunate  or  very  dishonest,  or  perhaps  both. 

He  drew  bills  on  his  principals  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  squandered  the  money,  and  made  no  shipments  of 'the  tea, 
'  tallow,  or  furs,  so  purchased.  Returning  to  England,  and  failing  to 
fulfil  a  contract  entered  into  with  some  merchants  of  Hull,  Bellingham 
was  thrown  into  prison.  He  then  a  second  time  visited  Archangel, 
but  was  again  unlucky,  and  was  about  to  return  to  England,  finding 
the  country  getting  too  hot  for  him,  some  disagreeable  thing  having 
occurred  about  the  insurance  of  a  vessel,  when  he  was  arrested  for 
private  debts.  He  accused  the  Russian  authorities  loudly  of  corrup- 
tion and  injustice,  claiming  the  protection  of  the  English  ambassador, 
liOrd  Leveson  Gower,  and  also  of  Sir  L.  Sharp  ;  but  they,  finding  his 
arrest  to  be  legal,  and  the  matter  not  within  their  province,  declined 
to  interfere,  and  left  him  to  the  Russian  tribunals. 

Only  those  who  know  the  profound  corruption  of  Russian  officials 
can  imagine  the  misery  of  a  provincial  Russian  prison.  Filth,  starva- 
tion, cruelty,  and  a  hopeless  delay  of  justice,  are  the  smallest  of  the 
evils  a  prisoner  so  friendless  would  have  had  to  encounter. 

Five  years  of  such  slavery  in  such  a  climate,  far  from  wife  and 
children,  in  the  middle  of  a  life  that  had  yet  to  be  retrieved,  was 
enough  to  have  maddened  better  men  than  the  future  assassin  of  Per- 
ceval. 

Released  at  last,  without  trial  and  without  redress,  the  very  ab- 
ruptness of  the  release  going  far  to  prove,his  innocence,  to  what  h.ap- 
•piness  and  welcome  did  this  unhappy  man  return  ?  To  beg,  to  sue,  to 
supplicate  to  the  insolent  door-porters  of  the  Marquis  of  WellesJey, 
the  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  Lord  L.  Gower,  Mr.  A.  Paget,  Sir  F.  Burdett, 
and  Mr.  Perceval.  Day  by  day  he  must  have  found  the  faces  of  the 
men  he  importuned  grow  harder  and  colder.  Day  by  day  hope  must 
have  lessened,  and  hatred  struck  a  deeper  root.  Day  by  day  his  heart 
must  have  sunk  within  him  as  he  passed  up  the  old  street  to  the  old 
door  to  receive  the  same  rebuffs. 

Bellingham  suS'ered  on  the  18th  of  May. 


When  he  entered  the  yard  he  walked  firmly,  and,  looking  up 
calmly,  observed,  "  Ah,  it  rains  heavily  !  "  He  firmly  and  uniformly 
i-efused  to  express  any  contrition  for  his  crime,  or  for  Mr.  Perceval's 
fate  ;  but  he  lamented  the  pain  he  had  given  Mrs.  Perceval  and  her 
children  ;  he  as  steadily  denied  having  any  accomplice,  when  ques- 
tioned on  these  points  by  the  sheriffs.  In  answer  to  the  clergyman, 
Bellingham  said : 

"  I  thank  God  for  having  enabled  me  to  meet  my  fate  with  so  much 
fortitude  and  resignation." 

He  remarked  to  the  hangman." 

"  Do  every  thing  properly,  that  I  may  not  suffer  more  than  is  neces- 
sary." 

To  another  he  said  : 

"  Draw  the  cord  tighter ;  I  don't  wish  to  have  the  power  of  offering 
resistance." 

He  ascended  the  scaffold  with  a  cheerful  countenance  and  a  calm 
air,  looked  about  him  rapidly,  but  with  no  air  of  triumph  or  display. 
He  at  first  objected  to  the  cap  being  put  over  his  face,  but  afterward 
acquiesced.  As  the  clock  struck  eight,  and  while  the  prisoner  and 
the  clergyman  were  still  praying,  the  supports  of  the  internal  square 
of  the  scaffold  were  struck  away,  and  Bellingham  dropped. 

The  revenge  had  been  achieved,  the  penalty  for  the  crime  had  been 
paid  ;  and  now,  leaving  the  assassin  unpitied  and  unwept  on  the  dis- 
mal table  of  the  hospital  dissecting-room,  let  us  pass  to  the  honored 
grave  of  the  honest  statesman.  The  House  of  Commons,  acting  for  the 
nation,  received  with  enthusiasm  the  prince's  message  recommending 
a  parliamentary  provision  for  the  widow  and  children  of  the  late 
premier.  On  May  12th,  Lord  Castlereagh  moved  a  resolution,  which 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  that  an  annuity  of  two  thousand 
pounds  should  be  granted  to  Mrs.  Perceval,  and  a  sum  of  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  should  be  vested  in  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  her  twelve 
children.  On  the  14th,  three  hundred  members  of  ParUament, 
dressed  in  mourning,  carried  up  the  address  in  answer  to  the  regent's 
message. 

During  the  proceedings  relative  to  the  generoys  grant,  the  influen- 
tial members  (Canning,  etc.),  in  their  laudable  desire  to  express  their 
sorrow  for  the  murdered  premier,  claimed  for  him  the  highest  honors 
due  to  political  genius.  It  was  not  then  the  time  to  show  that  Spencer 
Perceval,  though  a  useful  and  amiable  man,  was  indisputably  nothing 
more  than  a  third-rate  statesman. 


THE   THREE   BROTHERS. 


BY    MRS.    OLIPHANT,    AUTHOR     OF    "  THE     CHRONICLES     OF     CARLINGFORD," 
"  THE  BROWNINGS,"    ETC. 

CHAPTER  XXIX.— YOUNG  FRANK. 

I  HAVE  already  mentioned  that  Frank  Reiiton,  being  up  in  town  on 
the  business  of  negotiating  the  change  he  desired  into  a  regiment  of 
the  line,  was  taken  one  evening  by  his  brother  Laurie  to  No.  375, 
Fitzroy  Square. 

It  was  a  thing  very  lightly  done,  as  so  many  things  are  that  affect 
our  lives.  "  Come  with  me  and  see  the  padrona,"  Laurie  had  said,  as 
the  evening  darkened,  before  they  went  out  to  dinner.  "  You've  heard 
me  talk  of  her.  She  has  such  charming  children."  This  was  the 
first  thing  it  came  into  his  head  to  say ;  for,  being  foolish,  he  could 
not  launch  into  praise  of  herself.  And  Frank  had  gone  very  careless- 
ly, it  must  be  allowed,  looking  with  open  eyes  of  amused  wonder  at  all 
the  artists'  houses,  and  at  the  dinginess  of  the  square.  Alice  was 
playing  when  they  went  in,  and  Frank,  sitting  down  in  the  shade  be- 
fore the  lamp  was  lighted,  and  observing,  still  with  a  half-amused  sur- 
prise, how  familiar  his  brother  was  in  the  house,  was  softly  penetrated 
by  those  unknown  strains  coming  from  he  could  not  tell  where,  and 
made  by  he  knew  not  whom.  The  door  of  the  great  drawing-room 
was  open,  and  there  came  from  it  the  usual  gleam  of  red  firelight, 
the  usual  ghostly  appearance  behind  of  the  curtained  windows.  When 
he  had  listened  for  a  long  time  in  silence,  not  feeling  himself  quite 
able  to  join  in  the  conversation  which  was  going  on,  Frank  at  last 
took  heart  to  ask  who  was  the  musician.  The  lamp  was  brought  into 
the  room  at  this  moment,  and  the  padrona  turned  to  him,  with  a  smile 
as  soft  and  tender  as  the  music,  just  dawning  about  her  lips.     "  It  is 
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my  child,"  she  answered,  in  that  full  tone  of  love  and  pride  which 
comes  only  out  of  the  heart  of  a  woman  who  has  a  daughter.  There 
was  such  softness  in  the  tone,  such  love  and  profound  complacency 
and  content,  that  it  touched  the  young  soldier.  Somehow  it  occurred 
to  him  for  the  moment  that  there  must  be  some  painful  defect  about 
the  creature  whose  name  came  thus  from  her  mother's  lips — blind, 
perhaps,  or  sick — or  somehow  not  just  an  ordinary  child.  Then,  with 
a  curious  impulse,  which  she  could  not  have  explained,  the  padroua 
'  lifted  her  voice  and  called  "  Alice  ! "  Frank  turned  to  the  open  door 
as  the  music  stopped,  with  unusual  curiosity,  expecting  some  pale 
vision,  with  signs  of  fading  in  its  countenance,  or  sightless  eyes  at  the 
least ;  when  all  at  once  there  looked  out  upon  him  "  Alice  with  her 
curls,"  like  a  rose  between  the  falling  folds  of  the  vague  dim-colored 
curtains — with  eyes  like  stars,  half  dazzled,  confused  with  the  sudden 
light,  and  those  sweet  tints  for  which,  as  I  have  said,  the  beholder 
was  grateful  to  Alice.  He  looked  and  looked,  and  the  young  man's 
eyes  were  touched  as  by  Ithuriel's  spear.  No  man  had  yet  seen  in 
her  what,  all  at  once,  Frank  Kenton  saw.  She  was  to  him  no  child, 
but  a  woman.  He  got  up  off  his  chair  stumbling,  confused.  And 
Laurie  was  sitting  calmly  there  talking  to  the  mother  with  this  fairy 
princess  coming  to  them  !  It  seemed  incredible.  And,  in  fxct,  Lau- 
rie scarcely  looked  at  Alice,  even  as  he  shook  hands  with  her.  He 
gave  her  a  kind,  half-paternal  smile,  and  went  on  talking,  which  was 
to  Frank  such  a  mystery  as  no  explanation  could  clear  away.  Then 
Bhe  sat  down  and  took  her  work  with  the  quiet  of  a  child,  totally  un- 
aware of  young  Frank's  reverential  admiration.  Fortunately  ho  knew 
a  little  about  music.  "  Was  that  so-and-so  that  you  were  playing  ?  " 
he  said,  when  he  had  sat  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  looking  at  her 
work  and  listening  to  Laurie's  interminable  talk  with  the  padrona. 
The  young  soldier  had  a  certain  contempt  for  them  as  they  sat  and 
chattered — talking  nonsense  about  any  stupid  subject  that  came  into 
their  heads,  when  they  might  have  been  talking  to  her,  or  listening  to 
her  music.  "  You  must  practise  a  great  deal,"  then  said  the  young 
man  in  the  safe  obscurity  into  which  his  silence  had  .thrown  him  ; 
for  though  the  padrona  had  received  him  very  graciously  as  Laurie's 
brother,  what  was  she  to  find  that  could  be  said  to  a  speechless  young 
guardsman  who  probably  had  not  an  idea  in  his  head  '!  Frank,  how- 
ever, had  several  ideas  ;  but  he  was  discomposed,  as  most  people  are 
when  brought  suddenly  into   the  company  of  familiar  friends  who 


know  all  each  other's  ways  of  thinking  and  habits  of  mind.  He  could 
not  strike  into  the  full  stream  of  their  conversation,  and  it  was  natu- 
ral that  he  should  draw  toward  Alice,  who  was  also  left  out  of  it. 
"  You  must  practise  a  great  deal  or  you  could  not  play  so  well,"  he 
repeated,  taking  a  little  courage.  And  nobody  paid  any  great  heed  to- 
the  two  sitting  apart,  as  it  were,  in  the  shade. 

" I  am  very  fond  of  music,"  said  Alice;  " I  like  it  better  than  any^ 
thing ; "  and  then  there  was  a  long  pause,  and  the  conversation  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table  thrust  itself  into  prominence  again  and  became 
offensively  audible.  Talk  chiefly  about  pictures  of  which  Frank  did 
not  know  very  much,  and  about  people  whom  he  knew  nothing  of — 
not  the  kind  of  people  talked  of  in  society  whom  he  would  have 
known.  Laurie  had  always  had  strange  friends  ;  but  how  odd  it  was 
to  find  him  in  the  midst  of  a  new  world  like  this,  and  a  world  so  en- 
tirely apart  and  separate  from  the  known  hemisphere  !  But  yet  Frank 
did  not  find  it  disagreeable  to  sit  silent  against  the  wall,  now  that 
Alice  was  at  the  table  with  her  work.  After  ten  minutes  more  he 
made  another  attempt  at  conversation.  "Have  you  heard  Madame 
Schumann  play  that  ?  "  he  said ;  and  Alice  glanced  up  at  him  and 
softly  shook  her  curls. 

"  I  have  not  heard  much  music,"  she  said.  "  We  never  go  out.  It 
bores  mamma  going  out  in  the  evening.  I  shall  when  I  am  older,  per- 
haps; but  not  now." 

"  But  if  you  never  go  out  in  the  evening,  what  do  you  do  with  your- 
self? "  said  Frank  with  some  consternation.  Upon  which  Alice  star- 
tled him  completely  by  answering,  in  the  softest  matter-of-course  voice, 
"We  have  mostly  people  with  us  at  home." 

Here  Frank  came  to  a  dead  stand-still.  He  glanced  round  upon  the 
room,  which,  though  pleasant  and  cheerful  and  homelike,  bore  no  ap- 
pearance of  being  adapted  fer  such  perpetual  hospitality.  "  We  have 
mostly  people  with  us  at  home."  Did  they  give  dinners  or  dances,  or 
what  did  they  give  in  this  curious,  gray-green,  picture-hung,  half- 
lighted  place?  As  if  in  answer  to  this  question  Mary  at  that  moment 
came  in  with  the  tea,  carrying  a  vast  tray  before  her,  with  heaps  of 
cups  and  saucers,  suljstantial  bread  and  butter,  steaming  urn,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  that  modern  meal.  The  young  guardsman  looked  on 
bewildered  to  see  Alice  rise,  in  the  same  calm  matter-of-course  way, 
and  rinse  the  teapot  and  make  the  tea.  Was  it  the  tea-party  of  hum- 
ble life  which  he  was  in  for  ?   Would  the  guests  come  in  presently  and 
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take  their  seats  round  the  table  and  munch  their  bread  and  butter  ? 
and  what  if  there  might  be  muffins,  perhaps,  or  buttered  toast  ?  Frank 
would  have  been  amused  had  not  Alice  been  there  in  the  midst  of  it. 
He  would  have  concluded  that  his  brother  had  brought  him  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the  aborigines  in  these  dingy  regions 
out  of  the  world.  But  then  how  came  this  creature  there  ?  He  was 
relieved  when  he  saw  little  Edith  clamber  up  to  her  high  chair,  and  be- 
came aware  that  it  was  only  to  be  a  family  party  after  all.  Frank  was 
not  sufficiently  philanthropical,  being  only  a  guardsman,  to  interest 
himself  much  in  the  children  and  the  bread  and  butter ;  but  by  degrees 
Alice  surmounted  all  the  obstacles  of  her  surroundings,  and  began  to 
cast  a  lovely  haze  upon  the  whole  scene.  He  did  not  say  much ;  he 
sat,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  in  rather  an  embarrassed,  sheepish  way 
in  his  chair  against  the  wall,  with  very  little  of  the  assurance  natural 
to  his  profession.  But  then  it  must  be  taken  into  account  that  this 
was  an  undiscovered  coimtry,  such  an  America,  as  Columbus  discov- 
ered, full  of  strange  new  beings,  new  customs — a  foreign  world  to 
Frank.  He  was  out  of  his  depth.  When  the  padrona  now  and  then 
turned  to  address  him,  with  a  vain  attempt  to  make  him  comfortable, 
he  felt  himself  drawl  and  yaw-haw  like  the  swell  of  romance.  And  it 
was  evident  to  him  that  his  brother's  friend  gave  him  up  as  quite  im- 
practicable. Little  Edith,  however,  was  less  fastidious.  She  got  down 
out  of  her  high  chair  and  placed  it  closer  to  the  stranger,  and  took 
him  under  her  little  wing. 

"  Sit  next  to  me,"  said  Edith,  "  and  you  shall  have  some  cake.  Are 
you  Laurie's  little  brother  ?  Tou  are  bigger  than  he  is.  Didn't  he 
say  it  was  his  little  brother,  Alice  ?  But  I  always  say  Harry  is  my  lit- 
tle brother,  and  he  is  a  great  deal — such  a  great  deal — about  six  feet 
taller  than  me." 

"  And  older  as  well,"  said  Harry.  "  I  am  eight  and  you  are  six. 
You're  not  six  till  your  birthday,  and  Alice  is  sixteen,  and  me  and 
Frank — " 

"  Nurse  says  girls  are  quite  different,"  said  little  Edie.  "  Tou  are 
only  boys,  you  two. — Are  you  Mr.  Kenton,  as  well  as  Laurie,  Mr.  Lau- 
rie's brother  ? — how  funny  it  would  be  to  call  you  that ! — or  have  you 
another  name  all  to  yourself  ?  " 

"  I  am  Frank,"  said  the  guardsman,  laughing ;  and  then  the  boys 
drew  near  him,  and  Alice  looked  up  smiling  from  her  tea-making,  and 
a  certain  acquaintance  sprang  up.  To  know  that  Alice  was  sixteen  on 
the  one  side — and  to  know  that  this  young  fellow,  who  gazed  and  ad- 
dressed her  in  a  toue  so  different  from  Laurie's  tone,  for  instance — was 
Frank,  seemed  somehow  to  give  each  of  them  a  certain  hold  on  the 
other.  Frank  put  down  his  hat,  and  drew  his  chair  to  the  table ;  and 
by-and-by  they  were  all  sitting  round  it,  drinking  tea  and  talking. 

"  Laurie's  brother  is  not  so  stupid  as  I  thought  he  was,"  the  pa- 
drona said  afterward,  as  her  resume  of  the  whole  proceedings ;  and 
with  that  slight  remark  Mrs.  Severn  dismissed  the  matter  from  her 
thoughts.  Laurie  himself  was  trouble  enough,  the  foolish  fellow ;  but 
that  any  further  complication  should  arise  through  Laurie's  brother 
was  a  thing  which  never  entered  into  her  mind. 

When  the  two  brothers  left  the  house  there  was  silence  between 
them  for  some  time.  Indeed,  little  was  said  till  they  had  got  as  far  as 
Harley  Street.     Then,  all  at  once,  Laurie  spoke. 

"  You  were  out  of  your  element  in  the  Square,"  he  said,  with  a  lit- 
tle forced  laugh.  "  Tou  don't  understand  the  kind  of  thing ;  but  I  can 
tell  you  it  is  no  small  matter  to  me  to  have  such  a  house  to  go  to." 
This  was  uttered  abruptly,  and  was  not  at  all  what  he  meant  to  say. 
To  seem  to  apologize  for  the  padrona  and  her  house  was  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  his  intention,  and  yet  it  sounded  like  an  apology  in  his 
brother's  ears. 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  Frank ;  and  then  he  too  added  hastily,  with  a 
shade  of  embarrassment,  "  she  is  quite  lovely,  I  think." 

"  No ;  do  you,  though  ?  "  cried  Laurie,  with  a  mixture  of  amaze, 
and  delight,  and  indignation.  "  I  never  saw  you  look  at  her  even,  all 
the  time  we  were  there." 

"And  she  plays  wonderfully,"  said  Frank.  "Music  goes  to  one's 
heart,  you  know,  coming  like  that,  out  of  the  dark,  one  can't  tell  how. 
I  thought  she  must  be  blind,  or  consumptive,  or  something ;  and  then 
to  see  a  face  like  a  little  rose !  " 

"  Oh,  you  mean  Alice,"  said  Laurie,  drawing  a  long  breath  of  re- 
lief, and  amusement,  and  kindly  contempt.  Alice  was  a  very  nice  lit- 
tle thing ;  but  how  it  should  occur  to  any  one  to  put  her  in  the  first 
place !  To  be  sure  the  boy  was  only  twenty.  Laurie,  who  was  twen- 
ty-four, felt  the  difference  strongly. 


"  Whom  else  could  I  mean  ? "  said  Frank,  calmly — "  there  was  no 
other  girl  there.  But,  Laurie,  really  you  ought  to  mind  what  you  are 
about.  We  may  have  come  down  in  the  world,  you  know,  and  seen 
better  days,  and  all  that ;  but  we  need  not  fall  quite  out  of  the  habits 
of  gentlemen  all  the  same." 

"  Am  I  falling  out  of  the  habits,  etc.  ?  "  said  Laurie,  laughing.  "  I 
am  only  a  poor  painter,  my  dear  fellow.  I  am  not  a  swell  and  a  guards- 
man like  you." 

"  I  sha'n't  be  a  guardsman  a  minute  longer  than  I  can  help  it,  and 
you  know  that,"  said  Frank,  with  a  little  indignation;  "  but  I  hope  I 
should  never  see  a  girl  Uke  that  come  into  a  room  without  treating  her 
with  proper  respect." 

"  Proper  respect !  "  cried  Laurie,  much  mystified ;  and  then  he 
laughed.  "  Alice  is  only  a  child,"  he  said.  "  I  have  known  her  since 
she  was  that  height.  She  thinks  me  a  kind  of  old  uncle,  or  god-father, 
or  something.  Tes,  of  course,  she  plays  charmingly — but  she  is  only 
a  child  all  the  same." 

"  A  child  !  she  is  sixteen,"  said  Frank ;  "  and  lovely,  I  think.  I 
don't  know  the  family,  of  course  ;  they  are  your  friends  ;  but  a  young 
lady  like  Miss  Severn  is  generally  considered  to  call  for  a  little  cere- 
mony.    I  don't  want  to  be  didactic,"  said  the  guardsman,  "  but — " 

This  remonstrance  furnished  Laurie  with  laughter  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening ;  but  Frank  did  not  see  the  joke.  Of  course,  the  young 
lady  was  nothing  to  him,  he  explained.  But  it  vexed  him  to  think 
that  his  brother  was  falling  into  the  free  and  easy  habits  which,  he  sup- 
posed, were  current  among  the  people  who  Uved  in  those  dingy  streets, 
where  every  house  boasted  a  long,  central  window,  and  the  very  atmos- 
phere was  redolent  of  paint — beings  who  lived  all  their  lives  in  shoot- 
ing-coats and  wide-awakes — wild,  untrimmed,  hairy  men,  not  fit  to  come 
into  a  lady's  society  at  any  time.  People  on  that  level  might  be  utter- 
ly indifferent  and  irreverent,  and  treat  a  woman  as  they  treated  their 
comrades ;  but  that  Laurie  should  fall  into  such  ways  vexed  Frank. 
This  was  the  chief  subject  of  his  thoughts  as  he  bowled  down  through 
the  darkness  in  the  twelve  o'clock  train  to  Eoyalborough,  where  his 
battalion  was  quartered.  It  was  another  of  the  results  of  his  father's 
unfortunate  will.  Frank  had  been,  as  Mr.  Kenton  foresaw,  the  one 
who  felt  it  least.  His  nominal  allowance  had  always  been  just  what  it 
now  was,  and  his  mother  was  as  ready  now  as  ever  to  supply  him  with 
those  odd  five-pound  notes,  which  drop  in  so  pleasantly  to  a  youthful 
pocket.  It  made  no  more  difference  than  his  father's  death  must  have 
made  under  any  circumstances.  There  was  no  longer  a  bright  and 
pleasant  house  to  take  his  friends  to,  but  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  will,  and  was  at  the  present  momeut  a  necessity  of  Nature.  And 
then  he  had  his  profession,  and  liked  it,  and  might  hope  for  advance- 
ment in  it.  And  in  the  mean  time  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to 
India,  a  proceeding  which  had  its  pleasant  as  well  as  unpleasant  as- 
pects. He  had  sold  his  pet  horse,  to  be  sure,  which  cost  him  a  pang ; 
but  still  a  man  may  get  over  that.  And  he  was  noway  banished  from 
the  society  he  had  been  used  to,  or  the  kind  of  Ufe.  Nothing  was 
changed  with  him  to  speak  of,  but  every  thing  was  changed  with  Lau- 
rie ;  and  as  for  Ben,  he  had  disappeared  under  the  waters  altogether 
— disgusted,  or  indignant,  or  furious  with  fate.  Frank's  heart  was 
heavy  as  he  went  back  in  the  dreary  "  last  train,"  dropping  people  at 
all  the  stations — and  coming  every  now  and  then  to  a  jarring,  tedious 
stoppage  in  the  blackness  of  the  night.  It  is  not  a  cheerful  mode  of 
locomotion  when  a  man  is  alone,  and  has  thoughts  which  are  the  re- 
verse of  agreeable.  Laurie's  intimacy  in  the  painter's  house,  the  ac- 
customed familiar  way  in  which  he  sat  down  among  all  those  children 
and  took  his  tea,  the  homely  table,  the  talk  in  which  his  brother  was 
so  absorbed  as  to  forget  every  thing — even  common  politeness — how 
fatal  was  all  this  !  Had  he  gone  there,  indeed,  kindly  as  a  chance  vis- 
itor— as  any  potentate  from  Belgravia  might  look  in  now  and  then ; 
but  to  become  an  habitue  of  such  a  house,  to  give  up  for  it — as  he 
seemed  to  be  doing — all  the  charms  of  society !  "  Why  should  it  be  ?  " 
Frank  asked  himself.  No  doubt  Lady  Grandmaison  would  have  invited 
Laurie  all  the  same — as,  indeed,  she  had  invited  himself,  Frank — not- 
withstanding the  temporary  cloud  under  which  they  all  were.  No  doubt 
the  Bamards  and  the  Courtenays  would  have  been  just  as  kind  as  ever. 
He  might  have  kept  up  all  his  friends,  Frank  concluded  to  hinjself, 
with  the  premature  prudence  of  a  young  man  of  society — why  shouldn't 
he  ?  Nothing  but  the  absence  of  a  coat  or  a  pair  of  gloves  could  have 
absolutely  shut  out  Laurie  Kenton  from  society ;  and  his  coat,  Frank 
felt,  was  quite  presentable,  and  had  even  a  flower  in  it,  the  extravagant 
wretch  :  and  yet  his  world  had  become  Fitzroy  Square ! 
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Frank  Renton  dwelt  so  much  on  this  thought  that  the  apparition  of 
Alice  Severn  went  out  of  his  head — and  3-et  not,  perhaps,  quite  out  of 
his  head.     He  had  not  been  sueh  a  fool,  he  would  have  said,  as  to  fall 
in  love  with  a  girl  whom  he  had  only  seen  once — a  girl  belonging  to  the 
objectionable  locality  in  which  Laurie  had  lost  himself;  yet  somehow 
the  little  picture  she  made  as  slie  stood  for  a  moment  answerin"  her 
mother's  call  in  the  doorway,  with  the  dim  curtains  falling  round  her 
Kite  a  frame,  and  herself  so  bright  in  coloring,  so  sweet  in  all  her  rose- 
tints,  lasted  in  his  mind  as  such  impressions  seldom  did.     Perhaps  it 
was  the  quite  unexpected  character  of  the  appearance  that  made  him 
dwell  upon  it.    In  a  ballroom,  or  at  a  picnic,  or,  in  short,  at  any  party, 
or  in  a  country-house  where  there  are  a  number  of  people  assembled, 
a  man  knows  he  is  likely  to  meet  some  pretty  girl  or  other,  and  is  pre- 
pared for  the  vision;  but  when  you  are  making  a  humdrum  call,  in  a 
house  quite  out  of  the  world,  on  people  quite  unacquainted  with  any- 
body you  know,  and,  in  short,  very  respectable  people,  but  moving  in 
a  different  sphere — and  are,  all  at  once,  confronted  by  a  creature  like 
a  rose,  playing  Beethoven  in  the  dark,  standing  looking  at  you  from 
the  doorway  with  dazzling,  lovely,  half-seeing  eyes — of  course  you  had 
not  been  looking  for  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  it  makes  a  certain  im- 
pression on  you.     Frank  was  not  in  any  way  addicted  to  art.     He  did 
not  understand  it  much,  nor  care  for  it.     Now  and  then  something 
struck  him  as  being  "  a  pretty  picture ;  "  but  it  might  be  one  of  Lau- 
rie's drawings,  or  it  might  be  a  Raphael,  and  the  difference  was  not  very 
evident  to  the  guardsman.     Perhaps  it  was  the  first  time  that  he  had 
of  his  own  accord,  or  rather  involuntarily,  in  spite  of  himself,  by  im. 
pulsion  of  Nature,  hung  up  a  picture  of  his  own  making  on  the  walls 
of  his  mind,  as  it  were.    "  By  Jove,  if  Laurie  were  to  paint  something 
like  that,"  he  said  to  himself,  altogether  unaware  in  his  simplicity  that 
neither  Laurie  nor  any  of  his  fellows  could  have  done  justice  to  the 
evening  darkness,  and  the  soft  lamplight,  and  the  dark,  undefined  cur- 
tains draping  themselves  about  the  bright  young  face.     Frank  made  it 
for  himself,  which  was  much  more  satisfactory,  and  left  it  there,  hang- 
ing in  his  private  closet  of  recollections,  though,  so  far  as  he  was 
aware,  he  thought  no  more  of  Alice  Severn,  and  was  much  too  sensible 
a  fellow  to  fall  in  love  at  first  sight. 

Besides,  he  was  busy,  and  had  no  time  just  then  for  nonsense  of 
any  kind.  It  was  not  quite  so  easy  to  manage  the  exchange  he  wanted 
as  he  had  believed  it  would  be ;  and  Mrs.  Renton,  though  she  interfered 
so  little  in  her  son's  proceedings,  did  what  she  could  to  put  a  stop  to 
this. 

"  I  never  even  hear  from  Ben,"  she  said,  pathetically.  "  I  do  not 
know  where  he  has  gone,  or  what  has  become  of  him ;  and  Laurie, 
though  he  writes  punctually,  has  not  been  to  see  me  for  ever  so  long ; 
what  shall  I  do  if  you  go  too  ?  " 

"  But,  mother,  I  must  go,"  Frank  would  say ;  "  I  can't  get  on 
where  I  am  now.  No,  mamma,  thanks ;  I  ought  not  to  take  it. 
What  my  father  meant  was  that  we  should  go  and  seek  our  fortune. 
And,  besides,  if  Ben  and  Laurie  don't  have  money  from  you,  I  ought 
not  to  have  it.     That  is  as  clear  as  daylight." 

"If  Ben  and  Laurie  were  here,  they  would  have  every  thing  I 
could  give  them,"  said  Mrs.  Renton ;  "  they  ought  to  know  that;  but 
you  are  the  only  one  of  my  boys  that  stands  by  me,  Frank.  Put  it 
in  your  pocket,  dear,  and  never  mind.  Ah !  if  your  poor  dear  papa 
could  but  have  seen  the  harm  it  has  done !  "  and  she  cried,  poor  soul, 
longing  for  her  other  children,  though  she  hail  not  energy  enough  to 
seek  them  out ;  "  but  we  must  not  blame  your  dear  papa,"  she  added, 
hastily,  drying  her  eyes. 

"No,"  said  Frank;  "but  it  has  done  harm.  Laurie  was  not  like 
himself  last  time  I  saw  him.  He  has  got  among  queer  sort  of  people 
■ — artists  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  don't  feel  quite  easy  about  him,  to 
tell  the  truth." 

"  Among  low  people,  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried  his  mother,  with  the 
tears  ready  to  flow  from  her  eyes. 

"  N — no ;  not  exactly  low  people,"  said  Frank ;  and  somehow  a 
hot  flush  of  color  covered  his  own  face.  All  at  once  that  picture 
rose  up  before  him,  and  Alice,  out  of  the  doorway,  looked  at  him  with 
reproachful  eyes.  "I  heard  that  favorite  thing  of  yours  so  beauti- 
fully'played  the  other  day,"  he  added,  hastily;  and  then  he  hummed 
a  few  bars  to  identify  the  melody — "  charmingly  played.  I  don't 
think  any  one  could  have  done  it  better." 

"  Mary  plays  it  very  nicely,"  said  his  mother,  who  was  easily  led 
away  from  one  subject  to  another. 

"  Oh,  Mary  !  "  said  Frank.     "  Yes,  she  does  very  well,  of  course  ; 


but  this  was  almost  genius,  you  know.  She  played  it  as  if  she  were 
making  it  up  herself  Quite  a  young  girl— fifteen  or  so,"  Frank 
went  on ;  "  and  sitting  in  a  dark  room,  so  she  must  have  played  from 
memory.     I  wish  you  could  have  heard  her." 

"  Was  it  any  .one  I  know  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Renton. 

"  It  was  somebody  Laurie  knows,"  said  Frank,  shortly.  "  I  suppose 
he'll  stick  there  forever  and  ever,  and  never  do  any  thing.  I  wish 
he  were  not  such  a  lazy  beggar ;  in  one  way  he  is  the  cleverest  of 
us  all." 

"  My  poor  Laurie !  so  you  all  say,"  said  the  mother ;  "  but  this  I 
know — Laurie  is  never  lazy  when  he  can  serve  other  people,  Frank ; 
and  he  is  not  so  clever  as  Ben  is,"  she  added.  "  Your  dear  papa 
always  said  so.  Ben  was  the  clever  one,  he  always  said.  I  would 
not  mind  about  cleverness,  if  I  but  knew  where  he  was  and  what  he 
was  doing.     That  breaks  my  heart." 

"  Oh,  he  will  turn  up,"  said  Frank,  whose  heart  was  not  in,  any 
danger  of  breaking.  And  he  put  his  mother's  gift  in  his  pocket, 
though  not  without  compunction.  "  It  seems  like  stealing  a  march 
upon  them,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  went  away.  This  was  just 
about  a  month  before  the  time  when  Ben  suddenly  appeared  at 
Renton  Manor  to  bid  them  all  good-by,  and  when  Laurie  was  near  the 
climax  of  his  little  drama.  Frank,  whom  no  necessity  had  urged  on, 
was  but  beginning  to  make  his  arrangements  for  setting  out  in  the 
world,  when  they,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  had  completed  theirs, 
and  were  about  to  take  their  plunge.  As  he  went  down  the  walk  to 
the  river,  under  the  budded  trees,  his  own  idea  was  that  he  was  the 
only  one  of  the  three  who  would  really  go  off,  as  his  father  wished,  to 
seek  his  fortune.  Ben  had  hidden  himself  somewhere  in  a  fit  of 
disgust,  but  would  repent,  and  become  reasonable,  and  return  to 
Renton  to  manage  his  mother's  afi'airs,  which  needed  some  one  to 
look  after  them.  After  all,  Renton  was  his  mother's  for  the  time  being, 
and  it  was  the  natural  home  of  her  eldest  son ;  and,  as  for  Laurie, 
he  would  stick  fast  where  he  was,  and  would  not  have  pluck  enough 
to  make  any  change.  So  that  it  was  utterly  out  of  the  question  that 
he  should  relinquish  his  plans  and  prospects,  in  order  that  one  of  her 
children  might  be  near  his  mother.  Mrs.  Renton,  indeed,  was  not  a 
woman  to  exercise  such  an  influence  on  her  sons.  They  were  fond  of 
her,  but  either  not  fond  enough  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  her,  or  she 
not  the  kind  of  woman  to  require  it.  She  kept  in  the  background, 
wailing  softlj',  but  was  not  energetic  enough  to  demand  a  response 
from  any  one.  Frank  marched  down  'to  his  boat,  which  lay  waiting 
him,  with  a  feeling  that  if  he  was  not  the  clever  one,  he  was  at  least 
the  energetic  one  of  the  family,  and,  probably,  would  be  the  only  one 
to  make  his  fortune.  The  first  step,  to  be  sure,  was  a  little  slow  and 
troublesome,  but,  once  in  India,  every  thing  became  possible.  He 
resolved  within  himself  that  he  should  scorn  delights,  and  live 
laborious  days,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  himself  made  into  a  real 
soldier,  instead  of  an  ornamental  guardsman.  He  would  go  in  for 
his  profession  with  all  his  heart.  No  doubt  it  was  a  resolve  which 
might  call  for  a  good  deal  of  self-denial,  but  that  young  Frank  was 
prepared  for.  Parties  and  pleasure  and  music,  and  even  love-affairs, 
were  things  he  meant  to  be  out  of  his  way.  As  for  falling  into  a 
lower  sphere  contentedly,  as  Laurie  seemed  to  have  done,  P'rank 
hoped  that  sueh  a  descent  was  impossible  to  him.  He  pulled' 
down  the  stream  to  Cookesley,  though  it  was  cold ;  for  the  river 
was  at  once  the  best  and  most  expeditious  way  of  getting  at  the 
manor,  to  people  staying  at  Royalborough.  Frank  pulled  down  the 
stream,  and  felt  his  heart  glow  and  tingle,  as  he  thought  of  all  he 
was  going  to  do.  He  had  some  "  pluck,"  he  admitted  to  himself,  if 
not  so  much  cleverness  as  Laurie  or  Ben.  So  it  will  be  seen  he  had 
quite  forgotten  that  momentary  peep  of  Alice  Severn,  and  the  equally 
temporary  impression  which  her  young  beauty  had  made  upon  his 
imagination  or  his  heart. 

[to    be    continued.] 


GLEANINGS    FROM    MY    COJVIMONPLACE- 
BOOK. 

in. 

STUDIES  OF  THE  Aged. — Sophocles  learned  to  play  on  musical 
instruments  in  his  old  age.  Cicero  learned  Greek  at  eighty. 
Theophrastus  began  his  "  Characteristics  of  Men  "  at  ninety.  Boccac- 
cid  began  to  study  polite  literature  at  thirty-five.     Ludovico  Monal- 
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desoo  wrote  memoirs  of  his  times  at  one  hundred  and  fifteen.  Koorn- 
hert  studied  Latin  and  Greek  at  forty.  Ogilby,  the  translator  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  had  little  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  till  past  fifty. — 
D''Israeli. 

Goldsmith,  repining  at  the  success  of  Beattie's  "  Essay  on  Truth," 
said,  "  Here's  such  a  stir  about  a  fellow  that  has  written  one  book,  and 
I  have  written  many."  "Ah,  doctor,"  replied  Johnson,  "there  go  two 
and  forty  shillings,  you  know,  to  one  guinea." 

Quotations. — Richard  Bentley  asked  his  son,  whom  he  found  read- 
in"  a  novel,  "  AVhy  read  a  book  which  you  cannot  quote?" — a 
saying  which  aptly  illustrates  the  nature  and  object  of  his  literary 
studies. 

Folly. — There  is  much  folly  that  is  well  expressed,  as  there  are 
many  fools  who  are  well  clothed. — Swift. 

Ee  ADERS. — There  are  readers  who  get  no  farther  than  the  title-page 
of  books,  like  the  Indian  fox  which  devours  only  the  heads  of  insects. 
— Jean  Paul. 

Pope  educated  himself.  He  attended  no  school  after  his  twelfth 
year.     The  whole  of  his  early  life  was  that  of  a  severe  student. 

Roses. — There  are  twelve  thousand  varieties  of  roses. 

Oaks. — In  Clempstone  Park,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  is 
the  oldest  oak  in  England.  It  is  called  the  Parliamentary  Oak,  from 
the  tradition  that  Edward  I.  held  a  Parliament  under  its  branches.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  one  thousand  five  hundred  years  old.  The  largest 
oak  in  England  is  in  Yorkshire,  and  is  called  Calthrop  Oak.  Its  cir- 
cumference at  the  ground  is  seventy-eight  feet.  The  Three-shire  Oak 
is  so  called  from  its  covering  parts  of  the  counties  of  York,  Notting- 
ham, and  Derby. 

Bbauclerc. — Topham  Beauclerc  had  invited  a  party  to  dinner,  and 
just  before  the  arrival  of  his  guests  he  went  up-stairs  to  change  his 
dress,  but  forgot  all  about  them,  and,  thinking  it  was  bedtime,  pulled 
ofi"  his  clothes  and  got  into  bed.  A  servant,  who  presently  entered  the 
room  to  announce  that  his  guests  were  waiting  for  him,  found  him  fast 
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CoLnMBns  thought  that  Cuba  was  part  of  the  main-land.  At  the 
very  time  when  he  came  to  this  conclusion,  a  boy  at  the  masthead 
might  have  overlooked  the  group  of  islands  to  the  south,  and  beheld 
the  open  sea  beyond. — Irving. 

KoMAN  Senate. — There  were  more  than  one  thousand  persons  in  the 
Roman  Senate  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Cffisar.  He  raised  the  qualifi- 
cation of  a  senator  to  a  sum  equivalent  in  our  currency  to  forty-four 
thousand  four  hundred  dollars. 

Stained  Glass. — The  earliest  stained  glass  of  which  we  read  (the 
earliest  in  England  at  least)  was  in  the  possession  of  the  monks  of 
Rivaulx,  about  1140. —  Wldiaker. 

Obedience  to  the  Laws. — Socrates  refused  to  make  his  escape 
from  prison,  though  means  for  it  were  concerted.  He  had  always 
taught  obedience  to  law,  and  he  would  not  furnish  an  example  of  the 
breach  of  it. — Miiford. 

Courage. — The  French  courage  proceeds  from  vanity ;  the  Ger- 
man from  phlegm ;  the  Spanish  from  pride ;  the  English  from  cool- 
ness ;  but  the  Italian  from- anger. — Byron, 

Cambtses  asked  Croesus,  "  Who  is  the  greatest,  I  or  my  father  ?  " 
Croesus,  knowing  that  his  life  might  depend  upon  his  adroitness,  re- 
plied, "  Cyrus  was  greater  than  you.  If  in  other  respects  you  are 
your  father's  equal,  yet  you  will  never  have  so  great  a  son." 

Telescope. — The  discovery  of  the  reflecting  telescope  was  extorted 
from  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  he  expressly  says,  "Had  not  the  commu- 
nication been  desired,  I  might  have  let  it  still  remain  in  private,  as  it 
hath  already  done  some  years." — Edinburgh  Review. 

Temperament  or  the  French. — When  Napoleon  I.  put  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  to  death,  all  Paris  felt  so  much  horror  at  the  event  that  the 
throne  of  the  tyrant  trembled  under  him.  A  counter-revolution  was 
expected,  and  would  most  probably  have  taken  place  had  not  Napoleon 
ordered  a  new  ballet  to  be  brought  out,  with  the  utmost  splendor,  at 
the  opera.  It  is  still  recollected  in  Paris  as  perhaps  the  grandest  spec- 
tacle that  had  ever  been  e.'ihibited  there.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
murder  of  the  duke  was  totally  forgotten,  and  nothing  but  the  new 
ballet  was  talked  of. — Sir  John  Sinclair. 

Ireland. — Oliver  Cromwell  was  more  than  once  Consulting  to 
transplant  the  whole  nation  from  this  island. — I>efoe. 

Scotland. — A  Scotchman  asked  Dr.  .Johnson  after  his  return  from 
the  Hebrides  What  he  thought  of  his  country.  "  That  it  is  a  very  vile 
country  to  be  sure,"  replied  Johnson.     "  Well,   sir,"   rejoined  the 


Scotchman,  somewhat  mortified,  "  God  made  it."  "  Certainly  He 
did,"  answered  the  doctor,  "  but  "we  must  always  remember  that  He 
made  it  for  Scotchmen ;  and,  comparisons  are  odious,  Mr.  Strahan,  but 
God  made  hell." — Mrs.  Piozzi. 

Inquisition. — On  the  walls  of  the  old  Inquisition  chambers  at 
Avignon  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  was  {)ainted.. — Dickens. 

Merit. — Men  Sre  often  treated  like  barrels — the  empty  ones  made 
to  stand  up,  the  full  ones  laid  down. — Jean  Paul. 

Dogmatism. — When  once  a  man  is  determined  to  believe,  the  very 
absurdity  of  the  doctrine  confirms  him  in  it. — Junius. 

The  blood  of  a  healthy,  full-grown,  average  man,  weighs  twenty 
pounds. 

HoNOK  AND  Yietde. — The  ancient  Temple  of  Honor  had  no  outlet 
of  its  own,  but  the  only  passage  to  it  was  through  the  Temple  of 
Virtue.  * 

Rectitude.— It  is  more  desirable  to  be  miserable  by  acting  ac- 
cording to  reason  than  to  be  happy  in  going  against  it. — Epicurus. 

Charles  V. — A  swallow,  having  built  her  nest  upon  his  tent, 
Charles  V.,  upon  the  removal  of  his  camp,  ordered  it  to  be  left  stand- 
ing, tilljier  young  had  fled,  so  sacred  did  he  hold  the  rights  of  hospi- 
taUty.  If  this  anecdote  (which  is  related  by  Vieyra)  be  true,  there  is 
hardly  any  fact. in  his  life  which  does  more  honor  to  his  heart. 

Somnambulism. — Dr.  Haycock,  professor  of  medicine  at  Oxford, 
would  preach  an  excellent  sermon  while  in  a  somnambulic  state. 
Dr.  Clark  conjugated  in  his  sleep  a  Greek  verb,  which  he  had  been 
endeavoring  to  learn,  yet,  after  waking,  he  could  not  recall  it.  Dr. 
Dewey  mentions  an  ignorant  servant-girl,  who,  in  a  somnambulic  state, 
evinced  an  astonishing  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  geography.  It 
was  ascertained  that  formerly  she  used  to  hear  a  tutor  giving  lessons 
to  the  young  people  of  the  family. 

Conversion  of  the  Aged. — When  men  grow  virtuous  in  their  old 
age,  they  only  make  a  sacrifice  to  God  of  the  devil's  leavings. — Pope. 

Chanting. — A  chanted  pl-ayer  is  the  poetry  of  devotion,  while  a 
prayer  read  is  merely  the  prose  of  it. —  Wldtaher. 

Poverty  of  Poets. — It  may  be  truly  applied  to  poets  what  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  the  early  Christians  :  if  their  reward  be  in  this  life,  they  are 
of  aU  men  the  most  miserable. — Cowley. 

Rhetoric  and  Logic. — Demosthenes  said  of  Phocion,  that  he  up- 
set by  his  logic  what  he  set  up  by  his  rhetoric. 

Master  of  the  Rolls. — When  Goldsmith  was  introduced  to  the 
Robin  Hood  Club,  he  was  struck  with  the  self-important  appearance, 
of  the  chairman,  ensconced  in  a  large  gilt  chair.  "  This,"  said  he,, 
"  must  be  the  lord-chancellor,  at  least."  "  No,"  replied  Derrick,  "  it. 
is  only  the  Master  of  the  Rolls."  The  chairman  was  a  baker. — 
Irving. 

Sound. — Dr.  Arnot  says  that  on  board  a -ship  sailing  one  hundred 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  at  a  particular  spot,  the  sound  of  bsUs- 
was  distinctly  heard.  It  was  afterward  ascertained  that  the  bells  of 
the  city  of  San  Salvador  were  ringing  at  that  time,  the  sound  whereof,^ 
favored  by  a  gentle  wind,  had  travelled  over  one  hundred  miles  o£' 
smooth  water,  and,  striking  the  wide-spread  sails  of  the  ship,  had  been" 
brought  to  a  focus  and  rendered  perceptible. 

Burke  never  did  himself  justice  as  a  speaker ;  his  manner  was 
hurried,  and  he  always  seemed  to  be  in  a  passion. — Samuel  Rogers. 

Humor. — A  dash  of  humor  is  never  so  pleasing  as  when  it  occurs 
in  the  midst  of  a  serious  strain,  as  the  green  spots  scattered  on  the 
Alps  delight  the  eye  from  their  contrast  with  the  snow  around. — Jean 
Paul. 

Corpses  in  Thibet.— In  Thibet  the  dead  bodies  are  cut  in  pieces 
and  thrown  into  the  lakes  to  feed  the  fishes,  or  exposed  on  the  hill- 
tops to  the  eagles  and  other  birds  of  prey.     On  the  Himalaya  slopes 

the  Sikkim  burn  the  body,  and  scatter  the  ashes   on  the  ground. 

Johnston  (Chemistry  of  Common  Eife). 

THE  "DAJ^TGEROUS  CLASSES"  OF  NEW  YORK. 

"^TEW  YORK,  though  a  much  younger  city  than  its  European  ri- 
-L^  vals,  and  wirh  perhaps  one-third  the  population  of  London, 
presents  varieties  of  life  among  "  the  masses,"  quite  as  picturesque, 
and  elements  of  population  even  more  dangerous.  The  throng  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities  in  the  American  city  gives  a  peculiai-ly  variegated 
air  to  the  life  beneath  the  surface,  and  the  enormous  over-crowd- 
ing in  portions  of  the  poor  quarters  intensifies  the  evils,  peculiar  to 
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large  towns,  to  a  degree  seen  only  in  a  few  districts  in  such  cities  as 
London  and  Lirerpool. 

The  mass  of  poverty  and  wretchedness  is,  of  course,  far  greater  in 
the  English  capital.  There  are  classes  with  inherited  pauperism  and 
crime  more  deeply  stamped  in  them,  in  London  or  Glasgow,  than  we 
ever  behold  in  New  York ;  but  certain  small  districts  can  be  found  in 
our  metropolis  with  the  unhappy  fame  of  containing  more  human 
beings  packed  to  the  square  yard,  and  stained  with  more  acts  of  blood 
and  riot,  within  a  given  period,  than  is  true  of  any  other  equal  space 
of  earth  in  the  civilized  world. 

There  are  houses,  well  known  to  sanitary  boards  and  the  police, 
where  Fever  has  taken  a  perennial  lease,  and  will  obey  no  legal  sum- 
mons to  quit ;  where  Cholera — if  a  single  germ-seed  of  it  float  anywhere 
in  American  atmosphere — at  once  ripens  a  black  harvest ;  where  Mur- 
der has  stained  every  floor  of  its  gloomy  stories,  and  Vice  skulks  or 
riots  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other.  Such  houses  are  never  re- 
formed. The  only  hope  for  them  is  in  the  march  of  street-improve- 
ments, which  will  utterly  sweep  them  away. 

It  is  often  urged  that  the  breaking  up  of  these  "  dens  "  and  "  fever- 
nests  "  only  scatters  the  pestilence  and  moral  disease,  but  does  not 
put  an  end  to  them. 

The  objection  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  abolishing  of  one 
of  these  centres  of  crime  and  poverty  is  somewhat  like  withdrawing 
the  virus  from  one  diseased  limb  and  diflftising  it  through  an  other- 
wise healthy  body.  It  seems  to  lose  its  intensity.  The  diflfusion 
weakens  it.     Above  all,  it  is  less  likely  to  become  hereditary. 

One  of  the  remarkable  and  hopeful  things  about  New  York,  to  a 
close  observer  of  its  "  dangerous  classes,"  is,  that  they  do  not  tend 
to  become  fixed  and  inherited,  as  in  European  cities.  The  universal 
turmoil  of  American  life,  the  upturning  of  every  thing,  the  searching 
character  of  its  great  forces,  such  as  religion,  education,  and  self-re- 
spect, which  reach  down,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  lowest  strata — 
all  these  causes  seem  continually  to  disintegrate  the  American  poor 
and  criminal  classes  ;  and  even  more  in  the  cities  than  in  the  villages. 
The  same  families  do  not  remain  here  long  in  the  same  houses,  or  the 
same  quarters.  The  husband  leaves  the  wife,  and  the  wife  the  hus- 
band ;  the  children  abandon  the  disagreeable  home,  or  are  caught  up 
and  trained  by  the  various  charitable  and  educational ,  associations  ; 
some  member  of  the  family  is  continually  rising  up  to  opulence  or 
respectability.  The  families  of  the  paupers  and  beggars  and  criminals 
are  constantly  being  broken  up. 

The  writer  of  this,  with  an  experience  of  nearly  twenty  years  among 
the  poor  of  this  city,  can  hardly  recall  a  family  where  pauperism  and 
crime  have  gone  beyond  a  single  generation  ;  and  he  can  think  of  hun- 
dreds where  the  children  of  beggars  and  rag-pickers  and  the  most  de- 
graded persons,  have  risen  up,  not  merely  to  decency  and  industry, 
but,  at  times,  evea  to  wealth  and  refinement. 

The  mill  of  American  life,  which  grinds  up  so  many  delicate  and 
fragile  things,  has  its  uses,  when  it  is  turned  on  the  vicious  fragments 
of  the  lowest  strata  of  society. 

Our  villages,  however,  which  are  more  conservative  and  stable, 
see  much  more  frequently  this  most  terrible  of  all  evils,  inherited 
pauperism  and  vice. 

But,  though  the  crime  and  pauperism  of  New  York  are  not  so 
deeply  stamped  in  the  blood  of  the  population  as  in  European  cities, 
they  are  even  more  dangerous.  The  intensity  of  the  American  tem- 
perament is  felt  in  every  fibre  of  these  children  of  poverty  and  vice. 
Their  crimes  have  the  unrestrained  and  sanguinary  character  of  a 
race  accustomed  to  overcome  all  obstacles.  They  rifle  a  bank,  where 
English  thieves  pick  a  pocket;  they  murder,  where  European  proU- 
iaires  cudgel  or  fight  with  fists  ;  in  a  riot,  they  begin  what  seems  about 
to  be  the  sacking  of  a  city,  where  English  rioters  would  merely  batter 
policemen,  or  smash  lamps.  The  "  dangerous  classes  "  of  New  York 
are  mainly  American-born,  but  the  children  of  Irish  and  German  immi- 
grants. They  are  as  ignorant  as  London  flash-men  or  eostermon- 
gers.  They  are  far  more  brutal  than  the  peasantry  from  whom  they 
descend,  and  they  are  much  banded  together,  in  associations,  such 
as  "  Dead  Rabbit,"  "  Plug-ugly,"  and  various  target-companies.  They 
are  our  en/ants  perdus,  grown  up  to  young  manhood.  A  murder  of  an 
inoffending  old  man,  like  Mr.  Rogers,  is  nothing  to  them.  They  are 
ready  for  any  offence  or  crime,  hqwever  degraded  or  bloody.  New 
York  has  never  experienced  the  full  eSect  of  the  nurture  of  those 
youthful  ruSians  as  she  will  one  day.  They  showed  their  hand  only 
slightly  at  the  riots  during  the  war.     At  present,  they  are  like  the  ath- 


letes and  gladiators  of  the  Roman  demagogues.  They  are  "  the 
roughs  "  who  sustain  the  ward  politicians,  and  frighten  honest  voters. 
They  can  "  repeat  "  to  an  unlimited  extent,  and  serve  their  employers. 
They  live  on  ^^  panem  ei  clrcenses,"  or  City-hall  places  and  pot-houses, 
where  they  have  full  credit.  If  an  unfortunate  time  should  come  when 
our  city  demagogues  could  no  longer  help  to  support  this  host  of  ruf- 
fians, and  all  business  were  depressed,  and  capital  seemed  selfish  and 
indig'erent,  these  young  men  could  raise  such  a  following  in  our 
thronged  eastern  quarters,  with  some  cry  like  "  Bread  or  Blood  !  "  as 
would  shake  the  city  with  alarm  to  its  foundations,  and  might  crim- 
son our  streets  with  the  blood  of  civil  strife. 

The  young  ruffians  of  New  York  are  mainly  the  products  of  acci- 
dent. Among  a  million  people,  such  as  compose  the  population  of 
this  city  and  its  suburbs,  there  will  always  be  a  great  number  of 
misfortunes;  fathers  die,  and  leave  their  children  unprovided  for; 
parents  drink,  and  abuse  their  little  ones,  and  they  float  away  on  the 
currents  of  the  street ;  step-mothers  or  step-fathers  drive  out,  by  neg- 
lect and  ill-treatment,  their  sons  from  the  home.  One  cause  which  is 
a  fruitful  source  of  criminals  among  the  working-class,  is  their  little 
respect  for  marriage. 

An  Irish  peasant,  with  his  family,  emigrates  to  this  city.  At 
home,  under  the  eyes  of  his  neighbors,  and  of  that  Church,  one  of 
whose  greatest  services  to  humanity  is,  that  it  has  embodied  Christ's 
idea  of  marriage,  he  would  have  clung  to  his  wife  and  little  ones  till 
the  end  of  life.  Here,  no  one  knows  him ;  his  wife  has  become  older 
and  less  attractive  ;  be  is  burdened  with  the  care  of  their  many  chil- 
dren; and  thus,  becoming  weary  of  his  responsibilities,  he  abandons 
her,  and  migrates  to  another  city,  and  secures  a  younger  companion 
more  suited  to  his  "  affinities."  This  base  tragedy  is  being  enacted 
every  day  in  New  York.  Here  we  have  the  free-marriage  doctrines 
practically  and  continually  illustrated.  The  legitimate  fruits  are  a 
breed  of  young  outcasts  and  criminals,  who  have  no  home  and  know 
no  father.  The  disappointed  and  broken-hearted  wife  tries,  for  a 
time,  to  bear  up  the  heavy  burden  of  the  family ;  she  hopes  against 
hope  for  the  return  of  the  wanderer.  Perhaps  she  seeks  for  consola- 
tion in  liquor.  The  task  of  caring  for  the  children  becomes  too  bur- 
densome, and  soon  they  are  found  cutting  their  own  way  with  the 
vagabonds  and  thieves  and  little  sharpers  of  a  great  city. 

All  the  neglect  and  bad  education  and  evil  example  of  a  poor  class 
tend  to  form  others,  who  grow  up  to  swell  the  ranks  of  ruffians  and 
criminals.  So,  at  length,  a  great  multitude  of  ignorant,  untrained, 
passionate,  irreligious  boys  and  young  men  are  formed,  who  become 
"  the  dangerous  class  "  of  our  city.  They  form  the  "  Nineteenth-Street 
Gangs,"  the  young  burglars  and  murderers,  the  garroters  and  rioters, 
the  thieves  and  flash-men,  the  "  repeaters  "  and  ruffians,  so  well  known 
to  all  who  know  this  metropolis.  Of  the  remedies  for  these  evils  We 
shall  speak  hereafter. 


WEAR  AND  WANT. 

[see  enoravings.T 
rr^HE  nun.  Night,  went  shivering  over  the  town, 
-^    And  dropped  from  her  rosary  beads  of  snow ; 
And  a  dove  of  prayer,  as  the  flakes  came  down. 
Beat  an  upward  wing  from  a  heart  of  woe — 
From  a  window  where  want  set  iron  bars 
The  dove  fled  away  through  the  cloud  to  the  stars. 

With  misery  eloquent  in  her  eyes. 

With  naked  bosom  and  head  and  feet. 

Feeding  her  hunger  with  bitterest  sighs. 

And  freezing  and  weak,  in  the  merciless  street — 

In  the  white,  silent  street,  as  the  storm  grew  wild, 

A  mother  stood,  holding  her  dying  child. 

Yet  in  the  wide  mansion  that  rose  near  her  there 

A- beautiful  lady,  in  satin  and  lace, 
Sat,  saddened,  and  sighing  for  lack  of  wear. 

And  the  fancied  sorrow  o'ershadowed  her  face. 
No  song  would  be  trilled  for  the  gloom  of  her  brow, 
If  pity  were  voiced  like  a  bird  on  a  bough. 
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The  stronger  the  contrast,  the  plainer  the  truth, 
And  the  truth  this  teaches  is  plain,  indeed  : 

Our  sin  is  as  sharp  as  a  serpent's  tooth. 

When  we  pine  for  things  that  we  do  not  need. 

Shame,  shame  to  the  heart  and  its  wicked  pride, 

That,  having  much,  is  imsatisfied  ! 


ABOUT  AUTOGRAPHS,  OR  AUTOGRAPH 
MANIA. 

AMONG  the  many  curious  manias  that  have  at  different  periods 
taken  entire  possession  of  men,  that  which  has  existed,  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  for  rare  and  unique  books  and  autographs,  is 
among  the  most  remarkable.  Ten  thousand  dollars  have  been  paid 
in  London  for  an  old  volume  containing  a  few  Italian  love-stories,  not 
worth  except  for  its  rarity  the  price  of  a  dozen  numbers  of  Appletons' 
Journal;  an  autograph  letter,  written  in  17S5,  on  a  single  sheet  of 
paper,  has,  within  the  past  six  years,  been  knocked  dovra  in  New  York 
for  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  and  almost  as  large  a  sum  was 
about  the  same  time  paid  by  the  British  Museum  for  an  autograph 
signature  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  not  altogether  an  uninstructive  task 
to  sit  among  a  circle  of  autograph-collectors,  those  "  mosquitoes  of 
literature,"  as  Irving  called  them,  and  see  and  hear  the  written  signa- 
tures of  distinguished  men — scholars,  soldiers,  and  statesmen — rattled 
off  to  the  highest  bidder  by  the  glib  tongue  of  a  practised  auctioneer, 
and  to  \  1  te  their  somewhat  variable  estimate  of  public  men.  While 
the  booli  j-.jnting  days  of  the  Eoxburghes  and  Spensers  has  measura- 
bly passed  f^vay,  the  heyday  of  autograph  mania  still  flourishes,  in  all 
its  early  vigor,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  original  writing  of  a  great  man's  pen — read  from  the  same 
paper  on  which  the  writer's  hand  rested — is  an  aid  to  the  Imagination, 
whereby  the  beholder  is  enabled  to  call  before  his  mind's  eye  the 
countenance  of  the  illustrious  scribe,  is  assuredly  a  legitimate  object 
of  interest  to  all  intelligent  persons,  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  the 
large  sums  expended  on  the  autographs  of  celebrated  writers.  Any 
one  who  has  looked  at  the  first  draft  of  "  Paradise  Lost  "  in  Trinity-Col- 
lege Library,  Cambridge ;  gazed  upon  Wellington's  list  of  the  cavalry 
under  his  command,  written  on  the  ield  of  Waterloo  just  before  the 
.battle;  and  upon  the  loving  and  heroic  Nelson's  last  letter  to  Lady 
Hamilton,  found  open  on  his  desk,  and  unfinished,  after  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar — ^both  contained  in  the  show-cases  of  the  British  Museum — 
or  who  has  turned  over  the  leaves  of  Luther's  "  Isaiah  "  at  Heidelberg 
— must  have  found  himself  all  but  in  contact  with  the  great  departed. 
There  is  such  a  story  in  every  blot ;  so  much  of  character  in  every 
flourish  of  the  pen ;  such  meaning  in  every  word  erased  or  interlined 
— that  such  a  holograph  answers  most  of  the  purposes  of  a  personal 
intimacy.  We  are  fond  of  every  thing  connected  with  eminent  men, 
and  their  autographs  are  interesting  to  all  persons,  although  they  may 
•not  concur  with  those  who  have  pretended  to  read  the  writer's  char- 
acter in  his  handwriting. 

Among  the  most  fabulous  prices  that  have  been  paid  during  the 
past  few  years,  we  recall  the  purchase,  by  the  British  Museum,  at  the 
famous  Dawson-Turner  sale  in  London,  of  four  volumes  of  manuscripts 
for  ten  iliomand  dollars — one  of  the  four  containing  letters  by  Brad- 
ford and  other  reformers  and  martyrs — Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress, bought  by  James  Lenox,  of  New  York,  for  two  thousand  and 
three  dollars;  and  the  following  letter,  which  was  sold  in  May,  1864, 
at  the  famous  John  Allan  sale,  for  two  thousand  and  fifty  dollars.  It 
is  in  reply  to  an  address,  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  en- 
closed in  a  gold  box : 

"To  THE  HONOEABLE    THE    MaTOB,   EeCOEDER,    AlDBBMEN,   AITO    COIOIOK- 
AXITT  OF  THE  CiTT  OF  NeW-ToEK  : 

"  GentUmen^l  receive  your  address  and  the  freedom  of  the  city,  with  which 
yon  have  heen  pleased  to  present  me  in  a  golden  hex,  with  the  sensihility  and 
gratitude  which  such  distinguished  honors  have  claim  to.  The  flattering  ex- 
pression of  hoth  Btamps  value  on  the  acts,  and  calls  for  a  stronger  language 
than  I  am  master  of  to  convey  my  sense  of  the  ohligation  la  adeguale 
terras. 

"To  have  had  the  good  fortune,  amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  aud  ar- 
duous contest,  'never  to  have  known  a  moment  when  I  did  not  possess  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  my  country,'  and  that  my  conduct  should  have  met  the 
approbation  and  obtained  the  a£fectionate  reward  of  the  State  of  New  York 
(where  difflcnlties  were  numerous  and  complicated),  may  be  ascribed  more  to 
the  effect  of  divine  wisdom  which  had  disposed  the  minds  of  the  people, 


harassed  on  all  sides,  to  make  allowance  for  the  embarrassments  of  my  situa- 
tion, while  with  fortitude  and  patience  they  sustained  the  loss  of  their  Capital, 
and  valuable  part  of  their  territory,  and  to  the  liberal  sentunentB  and  great 
exertion  of  her  virtnone  citizens,  than  to  any  merit  of  mine. 

"  The  reiiection  of  these  things  now,  after  the  many  hours  of  anxious  solici- 
tation which  all  of  us  have  had,  is  as  pleasing  as  our  embarrassments  at  the 
moment  we  encountered  them  were  distressing,  and  must  console  us  for  suf- 
ferings aud  perplexities. 

"  I  pray  that  Heaven  may  bestow  its  choicest  blessings  on  your  city ;  that 
the  devastation  of  war  in  which  you  found  it  may  soon  be  without  a  trace  ;  that 
a  well-regulated  and  beneficial  commerce  may  enrich  all  your  citizens,  and  that 
your  State  (at  present  the  seat  of  the  empire)  may  set  such  examples  of  wis- 
dom and  liberality  as  shall  have  a  tendency  to  strengthen  and  give  permanency 
to  the  Union  at  home,  and  credit  and  respectability  to  it  abroad— the  accom- 
plishment whereof  is  a  remaining  wish  and  the  primary  object  of  all  my 
desires. 

"  GEOKGE  WASHINGTON." 

At  a  sale  of  autographs  in  Berlin,  in  1866,  a  curious  letter  of 
Marie  Antoinette  was  knocked  down  for  the  enormous  sum  of  fourteen 
hundred  and  seventy-three  dollars,  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a 
letter,  with  the  exception  of  Washington's  epistle  above  mentioned. 
The  unfortunate  queen's  letter  consists  of  four  pages,  addressed  to 
the  Count  de  la  Marck,  and  not  even  an  abstract  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  any  published  collection.  The  original  manuscript  of  the  exquisite 
"  Elegy "  by  Thomas  Gray,  consisting  of  two  small  half-sheets  of 
paper,  written  over,  torn,  and  mutilated,  was  recently  sold  for  six 
hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars.  At  its  first  sale,  a  few  years  ago,  it 
sold  for  five  hundred  dollars.  "  There  was,"  says  a  London  journal, 
"  really  a  '  scene  '  in  the  auction-room.  Imagine  a  stranger  entering 
in  the  midst  of  a  sale  of  somerusty-looking  old  books.  The  auctioneer 
produces  two  small  half-sheets  of  paper,  written  over,  torn,  and  muti- 
lated. He  calls  it  '  a  most  interesting  article,'  and  apologizes  for  its 
condition.  Pickering  bids  ten  pounds  !  Eodd,  Foss,  Thorpe,  Bohn, 
HoUoway,  and  some  few  amateurs,  quietly  remark,  twelve,  fifteen, 
twenty,  twenty-five,  thirty,  and  so  on,  till  there  is  a  pause  at  sixty- 
three  pounds  !  The  hammer  strikes.  '  Hold  ! '  says  Mr.  Foss.  '  It  is 
mine,'  says  the  amateur.  '  No,  I  bid  sixty-five  in  time.'  '  Then  I  bid 
seventy.'  '  Seventy-five,'  says  Mr.  Foss ;  and  fives  are  repeated  again, 
until  the  two  bits  of  paper  are  knocked  down,  amidst  a  general  cheer, 
to  Payne  &  Foss,  for  one  hundred  pounds  sterliiiff  !  On  these  bits  of 
paper  are  written  the  first  draughts  of  the  '  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard,' by  Thomas  Gray,  including  five  verses  which  were  omitted  in 
publication,  and  with  the  poet's  interlinear  corrections  and  alterations 
— certainly  an '  interesting  article ' — several  persons  supposed  it  would 
call  for  a  teu-poimd  note,  perhaps  even  twenty.  A  single  volmne, 
with  '  W.  Shakspeare '  in  the  fly-leaf,  produced,  sixty  years  ago,  a  hun- 
dred guineas  ;  but  probably,  with  that  exception,  no  mere  autograph, 
and  no  single  sheet  of  paper,  ever  produced  the  sum  oi  five  hundred 
dollars  !  " 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  British  Museum  has  paid,  for  an 
autograph  of  Shakespeare,  the  almost  fabulous  sum  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  dollars.  It  now  lies  on  velvet,  in  a  sloping  ma- 
hogany case,  with  a  plate-glass  before  it,  and  curtains  of  blue  silk 
protect  it  from  too  strong  a  light.  What  a  change,  from  lying  in  a 
dirty  chest,  in  a  three-pair-back  attic  off  Chancery  Lane,  where  it  was 
found  a  few  years  ago !  There  are  few  things  in  literary  history  more 
remarkable  than  the  fact  that  relics  of  the  handwriting  of  so  volumin- 
ous an  author  as  Shakespeare  are  so  rare.  The  words  "  by  me,"  and 
six  signatures,  are  the  only  undoubted  specimens  of  the  handwriting 
of  "  the  myriad-minded."  If,  however,  there  is  a  singular  s'carcity  of 
Shakespeare's  autographs,  such  is  not  the  case  with  another  of  Eng- 
land's greatest  poets.  An  agreement  signed  by  Milton  was  sold  at 
the  sale  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  for  three  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars, 
and  afterward  purchased  by  Samuel  Eogers  for  five  hundred  aud 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  by  him  left  to  the  British  Museum.  It  was 
the  famous  covenant-indenture  between  Milton  and  Samuel  Symons, 
printer  and  bookseller,  for  the  sale  and  publication  of  "Paradise 
Lost,"  which  the  banker-poet  was  fond  of  showing  at  his  famous 
breakfast-parties  in  St.  James's  Place,  London. 

The  only  other  instance,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  in 
which  a  signature  cost  five  hundred  dollars,  is  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  from  a  letter  written  by  "Josh  Billings,"  in  reply 
to  an  anxious  correspondent  who  asked  for  his  autograph :  "  We 
never,"  says  the  humorist,  "  furnish  ortografis  in  less  quantities  than 
bi  the  packig.  It  is  a  bizzness  that  grate  men  have  got  into ;  but  it 
don't  strike  us  az  being  profitable  nor  amusing.  We  furnished  a  near 
and  very  dear  friend  our  ortograff  a  few  years  ago,  for  90  days,  and  it 
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got  into  the  hands  ov  one  ov  the  banks,  and  it  kost  us  $500  tew  get  it 
back.  We  went  out  ov  the  bizzness  then,  and  have  not  hankered  for 
it  since." 

Two  years  ago,  there  was  a  sale  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  manuscripts 
in  London.  They  were  sold  by  order  of  the  executors  of  Robert  Ca- 
dell,  the  great  Edinburgh  publisher.  "Anne  of  Geierstein  "  brought 
si.x  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars ;  fragments  of  "  Ivanhoe "  and 
"  Waverley,"  si.K  hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars;  "  Marmion,"  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  dollars  ;  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  thn'teen 
hundred  and  eighty-si.'c  dollars;  and  "Rokeby,"  six  hundred  and 
fifty-five  dollars,  precisely  the  same  sum  paid  for  the  manuscript  of 
Gray's  "  Elegy."  Scott's  poems  and  novels  are  written  uniformly  on 
paper  of  quarto  size,  in  a  clear  character,  and  are  "  readable  "  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word.  They  had  been  bound  as  volumes  by 
their  late  possessor,  and  their  solid-looking  Russia  backs  might  be 
overlooked  on  a  shelf  for  any  promise  they  gave  of  extraordinary  in- 
terest. The  scraps  of  other  men's  manuscripts  are  precious  as  relics, 
but  Sir  Walter's  autographic  remains  have  the  higher  value  of  monu- 
ments. 

At  the  recent  sale  of  John  Dillon's  collection,  in  July,  1869,  two 
fine  letters  of  Washington  brought  the  high  price  of  six  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars,  and  one  written  by  Oliver  Cromwell  to  Colonel  Walton  sold 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  It  was  written  from  Slceford,  where 
he  was  in  command  of  a  portion  of  the  army,  which  he  describes  as 
being  in  wretched  condition.  Speaking  generally  of  his  troops,  lie  writes 
these  quaint  words  :  "  If  we  could  all  intende  our  owne  ends  lesse,  and 
our  ease  too,  businesses  in  this  army  would  goe  on  wheels  for  expidi- 
tion.  Because  some  of  us  are  enemies  to  rapine  and  other  wicked- 
nesses, we  are  said  to  be  fractious  ;  to  seek  to  maintaine  our  opinions 
in  religion  by  force,  which  wee  detest  and  abhor."  Another  letter,  by 
the  stout  old  soldier,  written  soon  after  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor, 
brought  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars.  A  letter,  written  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  treating  of  the  American  Republic,  sold  for  one 
hundred  and  one  dollars ;  and  six  letters,  from  the  pen  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, addressed  to  her  envoy.  Dr.  Dale,  concerning  the  contemplated 
marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  realized  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
dollars.  At  the  same  sale,  the  manuscript  of  Robert  Burns's  "  Scots 
wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled  "  sold  for  sixty  dollars,  while  a  letter  from 
his  majesty  Charles  I.  brought  only  half  that  amount,  which  would  in- 
dicate that  kings  and  excisemen  have  of  late  changed  in  value.  The 
"  Dissertation  upon  Roast-pig,"  five  pages,  in  dear  Charles  Lamb's 
holograph,  sold  for  fifty-five  dollars,  and  a  long  and  interesting  letter 
of  Garrick  to  Madame  Riccoboni,  requesting  some  information  respect- 
ing her  life,  went  for  twenty  dollars.  "  Send  me,"  writes  David, "  a  few 
lines  to  inform  me  if  you  were  begotten  or  born  like  other  mortal 
ladies,  or  whether  you  dropped  from  the  heavens  as  you  are,  quite  per- 
fect, as  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter."  A  letter  of  Talleyrand  to 
George  III.,  entreating  the  king  to  rescind  the  order  issued  that  he 
should  leave  the  country,  and  asking  permission  to  go  to  some  small 
village,  adding,  "  Je  viwois  seul  et  ignore,"  was  knocked  down  for 
thirty  dollars.  Tasso's  "  Diseorso  della  Virtu  Femminile,"  twelve 
pages  of  closely-written  manuscript,  brought  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars. 

Horace  Greeley,  who  is  always  merciless  on  the  autograph-hunters, 
gives,  in  his  "  Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life,"  the  correspondence  that 
passed  between  himself  and  one  of  those  "mosquitoes  of  literature," 
who  applied  to  him  for  an  autograph  of  Mr.  Poe.  He  says :  "  A  gush- 
ing youth  once  wrote  to  me  to  this  effect : 

"  '  Deab  Sir  :  Among  your  literary  treasures,  you  have  doubtless  pj-eservecl 
several  autographs  of  our  country's  late  lamented  poet,  Edgar  A.  Poe.  If  so, 
and  you  can  spare  one,  please  enclose  it  to  me,  and  receive  the  thanks  of  yours 
ti-uly.' 

"  I  promptly  responded,  as  follows : 

"'De-\r  Sir:  Among  my  literary  treasures,  there  happens  to  be  exactly  o«e 
autograph  of  onr  country's  late  lamented  poet,  Edgar  A.  Poe.  It  is  his  note- 
of  hand  for  fifty  dollars,  with  my  indorsement  across  the  back.  It  cost  me 
exactly  fifty  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  (including  protest),  and  you  may 
have  it  for  half  that  amount.    Tours,  respectfully.' 

"  That  autograph,  I  regret  to  say,  remains  on  my  hands,  and  is 
still  for  sale  at  the  original  price,  despite  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
depreciation  of  our  currency." 

Among  the  papers  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Pierpont  was  found  a 
half-sheet,  neatly  filed  and  indorsed,  in  the  handwriting  of  Charles 
Sprague,  then  cashier  of  the  Globe  Bank  of  Boston,  enclosing  a 
promissory-note  for  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  dated  Boston, 


August  25,  1832,  signed  by  John  Pierpont,  and  indorsed  by  a  Boston 
publisher,  prominent  at  that  time,  but  since  deceased.     On  the  face  of 
the  note  is  written,  "  Paid,  February  28,  1833."     Within,  also,  in  Mr. 
Sprague's  handwriting,  is  the  following  couplet : 
"Behold  a  wonder  seldom  seen  by  men. 
Lines  of  no  value  from  John  Pierpont's  pen." 
We  can  readily  imagine  how  much   one  poet  enjoyed  writing,  and 
the  other  reading,  this  brief  and  witty  effusion. 


VISITS    BELOW. 

THERE  is  one  enemy  whom  all  men  fear,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest.  His  name  is  Death* 
There  is  no  man  so  brave  by  nature,  so  confident  in  his  faith,  that  the 
dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  should  not  have  its  terrors  for  him. 
Leaving  aside  the  religious  view,  which  represents  death  as  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  sins,  there  is  a  natural  reason  for  this  instinctive 
dread.  The  union  between  body  and  soul  is  brought  about  mysteriously 
before  man  enters  upon  life ;  the  two  theil  remain  closely  and  yet  mar- 
vellously united,  perhaps  for  threescore-years-and-ten,  and  when  finally 
the  separation  comes  the  struggle  is  necessarily  more  or  less  painful. 
The  soul,  moreover,  cannot  but  tremble  at  the  consciousness  that  in 
a  few  moments  it  will  enter  upon  another  world  ;  the  body  cannot  but 
shrink  from  the  sense  of  almost  instant  dissolution. 

There  is  but  one  feeling  which  is  as  common  to  man  as  this  dread, 
and  that  is  the  certainty  of  a  new  life  to  come.  But  where  is  this 
new  Ufe  to  begin  V  Where  do  the  disembodied  spirits  renew.'their  ex- 
istence ?  ' 

The  idea  of  such  a  realm  of  shades  is  as  old  as  mankifid.  At  first, 
no  distinction  was  made  between  the  good  and  the  bad  ;  they  all  met 
in  one  and  the  same  vast  space.  Afterward,  a  judgment  was  suggested, 
after  which  the  virtuous  went  to  the  abode  of  the  blessed,  and  the 
wicked  to  a  dark,  dismal  place,  where  they  received  their  reward. 

Such  was  the  view  generally  entertained  by  the  Greeks  aiid  the  Ro- 
mans :  inexorable  judges  sat  at  the  entrance-gates,  and  sent  the  guilty 
to  Tartarus,  there  to  endure  unspeakable  punislmients.  The  ancient 
Germans,  also,  had  their  place  for  the  dead — high  up  toward  the  north, 
but  deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  beneath  a  root  of  the  world-tree 
Yggdrasil.  It  was  called  Niffelheim,  the  home  of  the  shades,  from 
which  no  return  was  possible,  and  its  ruler  was  Hel,  the  fearful  god- 
dess of  death.  Her  plate  was  called  Hunger,  her  knife  Sultr — both 
words  expressive  of  insatiable  avidity ;  for  what  the  dark  deity  once 
had  seized  she  held  forever.  But  there  was  no  idea  of  suffering  con- 
nected with  this  home  of  the  departed ;  and,  in  Germany  at  least,  the 
word  hell  meant,  up  to  the  twelfth  century,  nothing  more  than  the 
lower  world.  But  the  peculiar  views  of  the  middle  ages.  Instilled  in 
the  people  by  the  Church,  added  to  it  the  idea  of  a  dark  and  yet  fiery 
space,  burning  with  pitch  and  sulphur.  Here  sinners  are  made  to  suf- 
fer unbearable  and  in  many  cases  unending  punishment.  Here  the 
chief  of  devils  sits  on  his  fiery  throne.  He  has  seven  combs  and  seven 
horns  on  his  head.  On  the  point  of  each  horn  there  is  a  tower,  and 
fire  comes  forth  from  his  mouth  and  his  eyes  and  ears. 

The  early  authors  who  treat  of  this  interesting  place — and  their 
name  is  legion — do  not  agree  as  to  the  precise  locality.  Some  place  it 
in  the  sun ;  others,  in  the  moon ;  now  they  look  for  it  in  the  fog  by 
the  sea-side,  and  now  high  up  in  the  air.  St.  Patrick  assured  his 
friends  that  he  had  seen  the  devils  at  work,  plaguing  sinners,  in  the 
caves  of  the  rocks. 

An  English  ship-captain  once  east  anchor  at  the  island  of  Strom- 
boli,  near  Sicily.  Suddenly,  a  voice  was  heard  from  Mount  ^Etna,  cry- 
ing out,  "  Make  way  !  Rich  Anthony  is  coming !  "  At  the  same  time 
two  men  came  floating  through  the  air  from  the  direction  of  Italy,  and 
vanished  in  the  crater  of  the  volcano,  in  which  a  fearful  uproar  arose. 
This  apparition  made  such  an  impression  on  the  captain,  that  he  wrote 
it  down.  Several  years  afterward,  the  occurrence  was  repeated ;  the 
two  men  reappeared,  one  in  gray,  the  other  in  black,  and  the  former 
was  easily  recognized  as  the  captain's  neighbor  in  London,  a  halfpay 
officer.  When  he  returned,  he  learned,  to  his  surprise,  that  this  man 
had  died  exactly  at  the  hour  and  on  the  day  on  which  he  had  seen  him 
enter  the  volcano ;  and  the  officer's  widow,  at  all  events,  believed  in 
his  account,  for  she  brought  suit  against  him  for  having  so  grievously 
libelled  her  deceased  husband. 

According  to  the  same  popular  belief,  only  the  chief  associates 
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of  the  Evil  One  are  permitted  to  dwell  with  him  in  hell ;  the  others 
are  scattered  through  the  vast  space  of  the  universe,  and  live,  accord- 
ing to  their  nature,  in  different  elements.  From  time  to  time  they 
appear  before  their  lord  and  master,  and  give  him  an  account  of  all 
the  evil  they  have  done.  On  five  Fridays,  however,  all  his  spirits  must 
be  present :  on  Good  Friday,  and  on  the  Fridays  after  Easter,  Pente- 
cost, and  the  two  equinoxes. 

Ordinarily,  hell  opens  its  insatiable  mouth  only  to  receive  the 
spirits  of  the  condemned ;  but,  from  time  to  time,  specially-favored 
persons  are  allowed  to  enter  it,  either  as  a  warning  and  preliminary 
punishment,  or  to  enable  them  to  warn  their  contemporaries  by  an  ac- 
count of  what  they  have  seen  and  heard  in  their  own  persons.  From 
these  "  visits  below,"  most  of  the  popular  accounts  of  that  dread 
place  are  obtained ;  it  is  their  imagination  or  ecstatic  divination  which 
has  mainly  suggested  the  various  punishments  which  the  guilty  en- 
dure, and  the  different  grades  of  angels  that  rule  over  the  lower  re- 
gions. According  to  these  statements,  Satan  was  at  first  sole  ruler  of 
his  realm.  Then  Beelzebub,  the  father  of  flies — for  in  the  shape  of  a 
fly  evil  came  into  the  world — rebelled  against  him,  and  ascended  the 
throne,  organizing  his  kingdom  after  the  manner  of  earthly  monarchies, 
with  officials  of  every  rank,  rewards  and  distinctions,  exiles  and  pun- 
ishments. 

Gradually  the  nations  of  Christendom  began  to  entertain  more  en- 
lightened views  as  to  the  nature  of  future  life,  and  a  sense  of  humanity 
suggested  the  existence  of  a  special  kind  of  paradise  for  children  who 
had  died  unbaptized.  But  their  happiness  was  represented  as,  after 
all,  but  a  faint  reflex  of  the  real  heaven,  especially  as  the  poor  inno- 
cents were  held  incapable  of  praising  and  glorifying  God.  This  imper- 
fect and  ever-silent  children's  paradise  lay  close  to  hell,  and  the  com- 
mon belief  had  it  that  all  the  good  people  who  died  during  the  first 
four  thousand  years  of  our  earth's  existence  had  to  be  purified  in  this 
place  before  they  could  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of  God.  The 
close  neighborhood  of  the  two  places  explained,  in  the  popular  mind, 
the  colloquy  between  Abraham  and  Dives,  who  were  within  sight  of 
each  other,  and  only  separated  by  a  great  gulf  Still  later  arose  the 
idea  of  a  purgatory,  in  which  all  the  departed  souls  were  purified,  till 
they  could  enter,  after  a  more  or  less  painful  preparation,  upon  eternal 
bliss.  Martyrs  and  saints  alone  were  held  exempt  from  this  state  of 
probation  ;  and  prayers  and  masses  are  to  this  day  believed  powerful 
in  abbreviating  the  time  of  trial. 

St.  Nicholas  was  the  first  saint  who  is  reported  to  have  procured  ad- 
mittance to  hell  for  one  of  his  friends,  a  monk.  They  walked  together 
on  a  smooth  inclined  plane,  down  to  a  vast  and  horrible  space,  where 
souls  were  tortured  in  every  imaginable  way.  This  was  purgatory. 
Other  reporters  had  described  it  as  a  quiet,  voiceless  place;  but  the 
monk  stated  that  the  sufferers  wailed  and  whined,  shedding  torrents 
of  tears.  So.Tie  were  burning  in  fierce  fires ;  others  were  bathing  in 
caldrons  filled  with  seething  sulphur,  pitch,  and  lead.  Devils  roasted 
some  in  frying-pans ;  while  others  were  slowly  swallowed  by  huge  ser- 
pents. "  I  know,"  he  concluded,  with  an  eye  to  business,  "  that,  if  I 
had  relatives  down  below,  I  would  sell  the  shirt  on  my  back  to  have 
masses  read  for  their  delivery." 

After  crossing  a  stream  of  fire  with  huge  waves,  the  banks  of  which 
were  frozen,  and  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  he  reached  an  immense 
A  desert,  over  which  brooded  eternal  darkness.  This  was  hell  itself. 
Countless  hideous  insects  crawled  under  his  feet,  spitting  fire  when- 
ever the  foot  touched  them ;  and  rivers  of  burning  sulphur  crossed 
the  plain  in  all  directions.  The  devils  seized  the  souls  with  red-hot 
pincers,  and  threw  them  into  seething  caldrons,  where  they  dissolved, 
but  only  in  order  to  be  restored  at  once  to  their  former  shape,  and  to 
new  sufferings.  Each  one  was  punished  by  the  same  sins  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty  in  life.  Among  the  sufferers  the  monk  saw  a  great 
king  of  high  fame,  and  a  pious  archbishop,  whose  relics  were  doing 
miracles  on  earth. 

The  legend  of  St.  Patrick's  visit  below  is  perhaps  the  most  famiUar 
of  all  these  quaint  inventions.  The  hard-hearted  Irish  would  not  be 
converted,  and  taunted  him,  saying,  "  Show  us  the  torments  of  hell 
and  the  bliss  of  heaven,  and  we  will  believe  our  eyes."  The  saint 
prayed  for  help  from  on  high,  and  was  shown  an  opening  through 
which  he  could  descend  into  hell.  Several  of  his  pupils  ventured  down, 
and  one,  a  soldier,  made  his  report.  He  escaped  being  seized  and 
thrown  into  everlasting  fire  only  by  the  promptness  with  which  he 
made  a  cross,  and  then  was  led  into  the  valley  of  desolation,  which 
was  paved  with  the  closely-packed  bodies  of  men  and  women.     They 


were  nailed  to  the  ground,  and  devils  were  continually  running  up  and 
down  on  them,  chastising  them  severely.  In  another  still  more  terri- 
ble valley,  huge  dragons  slowly  devoured  parts  of  the  sinners,  which 
continually  grew  out  again,  thus  making  the  pain  everlasting.  Others 
suffered  in  like  manner  from  serpents.  An  immense  toad  frightened 
the  visitor.  It  sat  on  the  shadowy  body  of  a  poor  soul,  threatening 
to  swallow  it ;  the  soul  cried  with  anguish,  and  yelled  with  pain,  as 
disappeared  down  the  monster's  throat.  Suddenly,  he  found  himself 
before  a  broad  stream  of  fire,  over  which  a  crystal  bridge  was  sus- 
pended, as  narrow  as  the  sharp  edge  of  a  knife.  He  crossed  himself; 
the  bridge  grew  wider,  and,  when  he  reached  the  opposite  bank,  be- 
hold !  he  was  in  the  realm  of  the  blessed.  "What  he  saw  and  heard 
there,  he  would  never  reveal ;  he  returned  to  the  upper  world,  sincerely 
repenting  his  sins,  was  baptized,  and  led  henceforth  a  pious,  Christian 
life. 

The  relations  thus  apparently  established  with  the  regions  below 
led  to  many  efforts  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  deceased  persons  by  their 
surviving  relatives.  A  Count  of  Thuringia  offered  a  fine  estate  to  the 
man  who  would  bring  him  news  of  his  father's  fate.  A  poor  soldier, 
desirous  to  earn  the  reward,  enlisted  his  brother,  a  famous  conjuror, 
in  his  interest,  by  a  promise  to  give  him  half  the  farm,  and,  after  long 
delays  and  with  great  tremor,  he  cited  the  Evil  One,  who  proniised  to 
show  him  all  he  desired  to  see.  He  then  beheld  a  huge  well,  closed 
by  a  lid,  on  which  an  uncommonly  fierce  devil  was  sitting  ;  and,  when 
he  stated  his  errand,  the  well  was  opened,  and  a  horn  blown  until  he 
thought  the  noise  would  make  heaven  and  earth  fall  to  pieces.  For 
hours  vast  masses  of  dense  smoke  came  forth,  amid  which  at  last  the 
soul  of  the  count's  father  appeared  above  the  opening  of  the  well.  He 
conjured  his  son  to  surrender  certain  lands  to  the  Church,  which  he 
had  promised,  but  failed,  to  bestow,  and  then  sank  back  into  the  hid- 
eous vapors.  The  soldier  returned,  so  altered  that  none  of  his  friends 
recognized  him ;  he  refused  the  offered  reward,  went  into  a  convent, 
and  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity. 

A  French  soldier,  Tondal,  who  paid  a  visit  below,  gave  a  most 
lively  account  of  his  adventures.  After  having  seen  all  that  others 
had  already  reported,  he  found  himself  suddenly  before  a  most  formi- 
dable monster,  Acheron,  which  smelled  badly,  and  vomited  flames. 
His  gigantic  stomach  was  filled  with  howling  men  and  women.  The 
angel  who  led  the  daring  visitor  coolly  stepped  aside,  and  at  once  Ton- 
dal was  seized  and  pitched  down  into  the  mouth  of  the  monster.  The 
hideous  company  below  received  him  with  shouts  of  derision,  and  le- 
gions of  dogs  and  lions,  serpents  and  dragons,  fell  upon  him,  causing 
him  unspeakable  pain.  After  a  while,  the  angel  rescued  him,  benignly 
informing  him  that  he  had  now  expiated  all  his  little  sins  but  one. 
"  You  stole  a  cow  once,"  he  said  ;  "  there  she  is  ;  carry  her  back  to 
the  other  side  of  the  lake."-  Tondal  tried  in  vain  to  catch  the  refrac- 
tory animal,  while  thousands  of  devils  stood  by,  enjoying  his  troubles 
and  disappointments.  Then  she  had  to  be  led  across  a  narrow  bridge, 
and  constantly  either  the  cow  or  the  soldier  fell  into  the  deep  morass 
underneath.  At  last  the  angel  came  again  to  his  rescue,  and  Tondal 
found  himself  suddenly  carried  back  to  his  bed,  with  a  clear  conscious- 
ness of  relief  from  all  his  sins. 

A  rich  miller  of  Germany  refused  to  pay  more  than  a  pittance  to  a 
crusade  which  the  pope  had  commanded,  and  boasted  opehly  of  his 
success  in  defj'ing  and  defrauding  the  Church.  One  night,  he  suddenly 
hears  his  mill  going ;  the  servant  sent  to  look  after  it  returns  pale  and 
disconcerted,  and  then  the  miller,  with  a  terrible  oath,  says  :  "  I  will 
see  who  makes  my  mill  go,  and  were  it  Satan  himself"  He  dresses 
himself  quickly,  and  rushes  up  the  steps.  When  he  opens  the  dtor, 
he  sees  two  eoal-black,  fiery  horses,  held  by  a  black  man,  who  orders 
him  instantly  to  mount  one,  and  to  follow  him.  The  poor  miller  lays 
aside  his  cloak  with  a  cross  on  it,  vaults  into  the  saddle,  and  off  they 
go  at  a  furious  rate.  They  went  straight  to  hell,  and  the  miller  had  to 
witness  all  the  torments  of  the  condemned ;  he  saw  his  own  parents, 
who  cursed  him  for  having  defrauded  the  Church,  and  then  the  devil 
showed  him  a  red-hot  iron  chair,  with  the  words,  "  In  three  days  thou 
wilt  die  ;  then  thou  comest  hither  to  sit  on  that  chair  for  all  eternity." 
When  the  miller's  wife,  after  waiting  a  long  time  for  him,  went  at  last 
in  search  of  him,  she  found  him  stretched  out  on  the  floor  of  his  mill, 
.and  quite  delirious.  In  vain  were  physicians  and  priests  called  in ;  he 
refused  their  assistance,  repeating  the  devil'swords,  and  died  after 
three  days,  spent  in  fearful  agony. 

Behind  the  entrance  to  hell — so  report  all  those  who  have  made 
visits  below— lie  two  terrible  beings.     One  is  a  woman  of  surpassing 
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beauty  down  to  the  waist,  but  ends  in  an  immense  serpent,  stretching 
out  her  scaly  body  to  an  infinite  distance,  and  terminat'jug  in  a  poison- 
ous sting.  This  is  Sin,  the  daughter  who  had  no  mother,  but  sprang 
from  the  head  of  Satan.  She  holds  in  her  hands  the  Iceys  of  hell. 
The  other  being  is  dark  as  night,  fierce  like  a  revengeful  deity,  and 
more  terrible  than  hell  itself.  In  her  hands  she  holds  a  sword  that 
r  rests,  and  a  pale  crown  is  placed  on  her  head.  For  all  is  shad- 
'wy  and  vague  about  her,  in  vast,  chaotic  outlines.  This  is  Death, 
the  daughter  of  Satan  and  Sin. 


..-\v 


THE  DARIEN  CANAL. 

LATE  advices  from  Panama  seem  most  auspicious  for  the  grand 
project  of  our  Isthmian  Ship-Canal.  The  number  of  routes  sug- 
gested some  years  ago,  for  the  canal,  has  dwindled  down  to  two — that 
through  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  that  directly  along  the  line  of  the  Aspin- 
wall  and  Panama  Railroad.  The  former  of  these,  while  requiring  only 
twenty  miles  of  connected  and  continued  cutting,  from  Lake  Nicaragua 
to  the  Pacific,  involves  the  heavy  additional  work  of  dredging  the  San 
Juan  River  and  constructing  numerous  locks  and  dams  at  intervals 
along  its  banks,  before  the  Atlantic  can  be  reached.  The  San  Juan  in 
the  dry  season,  for  thirty  miles  from  the  lake,  is  too  shallow  for  ves- 
sels of  an  ordinary  draught,  unless  it  should  be  deepened.  And,  after 
these  difficulties  are  surmounted,  as  doubtless  they  might  be,  the 
utility  of  the  canal  would  be  always  precarious.  Navigation  must  be 
safe  and  commodious,  to  tempt  the  seaman  from  "  the  great  and  wide 
sea."  Although  the  passage  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan  is  several  hun- 
dred miles  shorter,  it  is  well  known  that  sailing-masters  prefer  the 
stormy  course  around  Cape  Horn.  The  famous  Caledonian  Canal,  run- 
ning through  Scotland,  is  deep  enough  for  a  thirty-six  gun  frigate,  but 
is  seldom  used.  The  Eider  Canal,  connecting  the  German  Ocean  and 
the  Baltic,  was  built  for  large  vessels,  but  experience  has  proved  that 
the  passage  by  the  sound  is  frequented  in  preference  to  the  artificial 
cut,  notwithstanding  the  latter  is  safer  and  shorter  by  four  hundred 
and  fifty  miles. 

The  selection  of  a  direct  line  for  our  transoceanic  highway  is  com- 
mended by  other  considerations  besides  its  profitableness.  The  cost  of 
a  canal  by  Lake  Nicaragua,  it  is  estimated,  would  reach  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  million  dollars — about  the  cost  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Lieu- 
tenant Strain's  estimate  for  a  canal  from  Aspinwall  to  Panama  was 
eighty  million  dollars.  It  was  the  declared  conviction  of  this  distin- 
guished explorer  of  the  isthmus  that  the  Darien  route  "  presents  the 
least  difficulty,  and  is  that  alone  which  would  admit  of  a  thorough  cut 
or  artificial  strait  between  the  two  oceans  ;  the  only  species  of  water 
communication  which  would  afford  a  probability  of  remunerating  its 
projectors,  and  meeting  the  conditions  required  by  the  commerce  of  the 
world."  Aspinwall,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  harbor  of  the  first  class,  but  it 
can  be  made  so  by  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  costing  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  Panama  harbor  is  secure  and  spacious.  The 
fact  that  the  Panama  Railroad  now  runs  along  this  line,  greatly  favors 
the  adoption  of  the  route  for  a  canal.  The  railroad  is  there,  to  effect 
all  the  transportation  of  materials  and  supplies  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  work — a  facility  the  lack  of  which  was  a  source  of  endless  expense 
and  delay  at  Suez.  According  to  the  report  of  Colonel  Totten,  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  railroad,  the  width  of  the  isthmus  is  about  forty- 
seven  miles,  and  the  highest  elevation  of  its  ridge  above  the  sea-level 
is  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet. 

With  these  surveys  before  it,  the  Government  is  prepared  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  Colombia,  and  the  other  powers  interested,  for 
the  speedy  initiation  of  the  work.  If  the  burden  of  the  outlay  is 
heavy,  it  will  be  divided  between  several  shoulders,  and,  while  the  ca- 
nal.would  give  a  mighty  impulse  to  our  impaired  commerce,  it  would 
soon  create  an  immense  patronage  for  itself.  The  peculiar  drawbacks 
and  checks  which  beset  the  Suez  Canal,  from  the  physical  features  of 
the  regions  it  lies  in,  and  which  must  for  a  long  time  dwarf  and  delay 
its  utility,  are  hajipily  wantmg  at  Darien.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  yet  too 
late,  by  a  bold  and  united  effort,  to  overtake  the  enterprise  of  the  French 
engineer  before  it  can  be  perfected,  or  at  least  before  it  can  monopo- 
lize the  great  English  China  trade. 

It  was  through  Darien  that  the  enterprising  Spaniards  penetrated, 
when  they  made  their  crowning  discovery  of  the  Great  South  Sea. 
It  was  through  Darien  that  the  Buccaneers — the  Argonauts  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century — found  their  way  to  the  Pacific.     And  it  is  through 


Darien  that  we  may  expect  to  see  the  most  important  and  imposing 
work  ever  constructed  or  suggested  for  the  improvement  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  To  England  and  to  America  the  speedy  construc- 
tion of  the  Darien  Canal  is  of  a  consequence  almost  beyond  calcula- 
tion, for  on  it  depends  the  control  of  the  commerce  of  the  East.  If  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  is  left  impassable  to  navigation,  that  commerce  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  mouopoUzed,  as  it  was  five  centuries  ago,  by  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Mediterranean. 

The  expedition  just  dispatched  by  the  Washington  authorities,  to 
probe  this  matter,  is  under  the  command  of  Commander  Thomas  0. 
SelfVidge,  of  the  Navy.  He  sails  in  the  Nipsic,  as  his  flag-ship,  and 
the  store-ship  Guard  accompanies  her.  The  party  consists  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  men,  with  a  fine  equipment  and  abundant 
supplies.  Well  armed  against  the  savages,  they  propose  to  strike  di- 
rectly into  the  isthmus,  from  Caledonia  Bay,  and  discover  any  breaks 
in  the  mountain  through  which  a  canal  may  be  advantageously 
cut. 

That  the  English  are  beginning  to  comprehend  the  state  of  the 
case,  may  be  inferred  from  an  article  on  the  Suez  Canal,  in  a  recent 
number  of  Once  a  Weeh,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  pas- 
sages : 

"  That  the  Suez  Canal  will  bring  about  a  revolution  in  the  commer- 
cial world  is  certain ;  the  extent  of  the  revolution  must  be  left  to  future 
times  to  decide. 

"  With  the  new  direct  passage  to  the  East,  is  there  not  every  probabil- 
ity of  the  ports  of  North  Africa  and  of  South  Eiu'ope  becoming  the  great 
commercial  emporiums  of  the  future  1  The  way  is  now  clear  from  North 
America  to  Hindostan,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  detour  made  by 
the  Red  Sea,  the  course  is  a  direct  one.  The  Mediterranean  lies  in  the 
line  between  East  and  West,  and  may  be  said  to  connect  both.  What  an 
enviable  position  !  On  the  one  hand  America,  flourishing,  young,  and 
active  :  on  the  other,  India,  surpassingly  wealthy ;  and  itself  the  con- 
necting link  whose  shores,  abounding  with  good  ports,  are  almost  every- 
where the  fringes  of  good  and  largely-yielding  soil.  Now  is  the  time 
for  Trieste  and  Marseilles  to  bestir  themselves.  The  golden  opportunity 
is  offered,  and  the  earliest  bidder  will  obtain  the  greates't  bargains. 
Who  knows  where  will  be  the  London,  the  preeminent  commercial 
city  of  future  times  ?  It  would  be  odd,  indeed,  if,  contrary  to  all  mod- 
em anticipations,  it  should  not  be  in  North  America,  but  in  one  of  the 
oldest  districts  of  the  Old  World.  The  Old  World  is  very  much  larger 
than  the  New  ;  is  as  rich,  or  richer,  in  minerals  ;  and  contains  a  greater 
proportion  of  richly-productive  soil.  After  consideration,  then,  it  should 
not  be  surprising  if  the  commercial  supremacy  which  successively  left 
Tyre,  Rome,  and  Venice,  should  desert  London— not  for  New  York,  but 
for  some  place  on  the  ancient  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Should  this 
really  happen  (of  course  it  is  at  present  a  mere  speculation,  and  a  few 
years  will  decide  the  probability  or  improbability  of  its  ultimate  occur- 
rence), there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Suez  Canal  wOl  have  been  the 
great,  if  not  the  sole,  cause  of  the  regeneration  of  the  world  of  the  an- 
cients. 

"  Let  England  not  be  blind  to  the  probable  influences  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  It  behooves  her  particularly,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  to 
be  on  the  alert,  even  for  events  which  it  may  take  centuries  to  culmi- 
nate, for  she  has  the  greatest  interests  at  stake.  She  is  now  on  the  top 
of  the  pinnacle  of  glory,  supported  by  the  richest  possessions,  the  most 
flourishing  colonies,  and  the  greatest  commerce  of  the  world. 

"  The  greatness  of  England  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  foundation 
in  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  route  to  India.  This  event  developed  the 
energies  of  tlie  nations  of  Western  Europe,  and  its  effects  were  almost 
immediately  felt  in  the  rapid  rise  of  Spain,  then  of  Portugal,  next  of 
Holland,  and  lastly  of  England.  They  are  all  nations  possessing  ex- 
tensive coasts  open  to  the  Atlantic,  and  therefore  received  the  benefits 
of  the  newly-found  way  to  the  large  world.  The  discovery  converted 
the  Mediterranean  into  a  comparatively  small  expanse  of  water,  shut  out 
of  the  wider  world ;  and,  ever  since,  the  countries  on  its  shores  have 
gradually  lessened  in  importance.  England  has  become  rich — while 
Eastern  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  Greece,  have  become  poor — because,  by 
the  Cape  route,  she  is  nearer  to  China  and  the  East  Indies.  The  fact 
stands  on  adamant.  The  inference  is  as  true.  The  Cape  route  is,  or 
will  be  in  a  few  years,  worthless  for  communication  with  the  East,  the 
way  by  Suez  being  the  nearer  and  the  safer.  Our  Eastern  commerce 
must  decline,  as  assuredly  as  that  of  South  Europe  will  increase.  Such 
must  be  the  case,  even  should  we  continue  our  hold  on  India;  and  we 
cannot  hope  to  preserve  an  ascendency  over  three  hundred  millions  of 
foreigners,  if  we  begin  to  \ai&  prestige  in  the  world.  Regarding  Eastern 
commerce,  a  vigorous  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean  states 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  comparative  decline  on  that  of  England ;  in 
other  words,  the  salvation  of  the  Mediterranean  will  be  the  ruin  of  Eng- 
land. But,  some  people  will  very  naturally  remark,  we  shall  still  have 
the  American  commerce  in  our  hands,  and  the  resources  and  wealth  of 
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America  are  "wortliy  of  comparison  witli  those  of  the  East.  Granted ; 
but  the  retention  of  half  a  possession  is  no  recompense  for  the  loss  of 
•the  other  half.  "We  may,  however,  cull  some  consolation  from  the  philo- 
sophic reflection  that  half  a  good  thing  is  better  than  none  at  all ;  and 
in  that  light  we  should  be  thankful  for  our  own  fortune.  America  is 
now  our  fast  resource,  and  will  be  the  friend  to  save  us  from  titter  lanh- 
niftcy  and  ruin. 

"If  the  Suez  Canal  had  been  completed  a  century  or  more  ago,  be- 
fore the  resources  of  the  New  World  had  been  known  and  appreciated, 
there  is  much  ground  of  probability  in  the  supposition  that  our  coimtry 
would  have  sunk  into  respectable  insignificance,  and  that  the  progress 
of  America  in  civilization  and  prosperity  would  have  been  far  less  rapid 
than  ithasbeen  under  existing  circumstances.  So  widely  different  must 
have  been  the  course  of  events,  and  so  gigantic  are  the  interests  con- 
cerned, that  the  subject  fills  the  mind  with  amazement.  Whole  coun- 
tries, nay,  continents,  would  have  been  materially  afiTected,  and  not 
merely  a  British  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  many  persons  er- 
roneously suppose.  We  have,  indeed,  as  Englishmen,  much  cause  for 
congratulation  upon  the  long  delay  in  removing  the  barrier  between  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatic  seas,  until  the  present  hour,  when  the  productions 
of  America  have  been  so  generally  and  so  abundantly  developed.  We 
ding  to  Amerka  as  to  tTie  last  Jiope  of  a  dnTcing  man. 

"  These  are  gloomy  forebodings  for  the  future  of  our  country.  They 
will,  undoubtedly,  prove  true  in  the  end,  unless  England  shakes  oflf  the 
foolish  apathy  with  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  which  seems  to  have  taken 
possession  of  her  during  these  last  three  or  four  years.  She  must  not 
be  content  to  confine  her  whole  attention  to  her  own  island  home,  if  she 
has  the  ambition  still  to  be  a  power  in  the  world.  She  must  not  selfishly 
withdraw  her  support  from  her  young  colonies,  who  need  her  guiding 
assistance  now,  but  who  will  be  her  strong  defenders  or  aiders  in  the 
future.  She  must  not  aUow  France  or  any  other  power  again  to  under- 
take the  grandest  enterprise  of  the  day.  On  the  contrary,  she  must  be 
ever  bold  and  fearless,  active  and  energetic  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
resentful  of  every  injury,  and  foremost  in  every  great  work.  She  has 
been  overreached  by  the  latest  French  movement.  Let  her  apply  a  les- 
son from  it,  and  avert  the  dangers  now  threatening  her,  by  excavating  a 
channel  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Let  her  begin  this  great  work 
bnmediately — not  a  moment  should  be  lost — and  the  rich  Eastern  and 
Southeastern  lands  of  Asia  wiU  be  within  easy  distance  of  her,  by  a  new 
route  in  a  direct  line  across  the  united  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  By 
this  means  only  is  the  speedy  destruction  of  our  commercial  interests 
and  of  our  existence  as  a  great  independent  nation  to  be  prevented.  The 
Panama  Canal  is  the  natural  sequence  of  the  successful  piercing  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez ;  nay,  more,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
England.  Apart  from  its  necessity  to  this  country  particularly,  it  wUl 
be  ex,tremely  beneficial  to  the  whole  world  in  general,  by  reason  of  its 
inspiring  fresh  enterprising  spirit  of  energy  in  men,  and  engendering 
emulations  and  instincts  of  progressive  activity  in  nations.  There  is 
every  reason,  every  necessity  in  the  world,  for  the  work  to  be  com- 
menced, and  that  quickly.  The  present  is  the  golden  time  of  oppor- 
tunity— procrastination  may  snatch  it  away." 

The  interests  of  the  United  States  in  this  matter  are  even  greater 
■than  those  of  England,  for  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Darien 
would  give  us  practically  the  control  of  the  China  and .  East-Indian 
trade,  by  reason  of  our  position  midway  between  the  two  extremities 
of  the  Old  World ;  while,  if  our  commerce  with  Asia  has  to  be  carried 
on  chiefly  through  the  Suez  Canal,  we  shall  suffer  the  disadvantages  of 
being  three  thousand  miles  farther  off  than  any  other  great  maritime 
nation.  It  is  therefore  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  record  the  fact 
of  the  recent  sailing  from  the  port  of  New  York  of  the  expedition 
under  Commander  Selfridge,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  sent  out  by 
the  President  to  examine  the  routes  across  the  isthmus,  and  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia  for  the  construction  and 
management  of  the  proposed  canal. 
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HEREDITARY  GENIUS.* 

ME.  GALTON,  in  hia  able  and  interesting  work,  seems  to  have 
established  the  proposition  that  genius  is  hereditary  under 
'1  certain  limitations  of  which  we  have  as  yet  no  certain  knowledge. 
jHe  claims  to  be  the  first  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  statistical  manner, 
;jto  arrive  at  numerical  results,  and  to  introduce  the  "law  of  deviation 
ilfrom  an  average  "  into  the  discussion.  He  proposes  to  show  in  this 
Ibook  that  a  man's  natural  abilities  are  derived  by  inheritance  under 
1  exactly  the  same  limitations  as  are  the  form  and  physical  features  of 


*  Hereditary  Genius :  an  Inquiry  into  its  Laws  antl  Consequences. 
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the  whole  organic  world.  Consequently,  as  it  is  easy,  notwithstanding 
those  limitations,  to  obtain  by  careful  selection  a  permanent  breed  of 
dogs  or  horses,  gifted  with  peculiar  powers  of  running,  or  of  doing 
any  thing  else,  so,  he  maintains,  it  would  be  quite  practicable  to  pro- 
duce a  highly-gifted  race  of  men  by  judicious  marriages  during  several 
consecutive  generations.  He  declares  that  each  generation  has  enor- 
mous power  over  the  natural  gifts  of  those  that  follow,  and  urges  that 
it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  humanity  to  investigate  the  range  of  that  power, 
and  to  exercise  it  in  a  way  that,  without  being  unwise  toward  our- 
selves, shall  be  most  advantageous  to  future  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

The  general  plan  of  his  argument  is,  to  show  that  high  reputation 
is  a  pretty  accurate  test  of  high  abiUty  ;  next,  to  discuss  the  relation- 
ships of  a  large  body  of  fairly-eminent  men — the  judges  of  England 
from  1660  to  1863,  the  statesmen  of  thetime  of  George  HI.,  and  the 
English  premiers  during  the  last  hundred  years — and  to  obtain  from 
these  a  general  survey  of  the  laws  of  heredity  in  respect  to  genius. 
He  then  examines,  in  order,  the  kindred  of  the  most  illustrious  com- 
manders, men  of  literature  and  of  science,  poets,  painters,  and  musi- 
cians, of  whom  history  speaks,  and  discusses  the  kindred  of  a  certain 
selection  of  divines  and  of  modern  scholars.  Then  follows  a  short 
chapter,  by  way  of  comparison,  on  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
physical  gifts,  as  deduced  from  the  relationships  of  certain  classes  of 
oarsmen  and  wrestlers.  And,  lastly,  these  various  investigations  and 
illustrations  are  carefully  collated,  and  the  general  results  and  conclu- 
sions stated. 

The  number  of  men  of  extraordinary  and  acknowledged  genius 
who  have  appeared  throughout  the  whole  historical  period  of  human 
existence  is  stated  by  Mr.  Galton  to  amount  to  only  about  four  hun- 
dred, and  yet  a  considerable  proportion  of  these,  he  says,  will  be  found 
to  be  interrelated.     He  says  : 

"  I  have  taken  little  notice  in  this  book  of  modern  men  of  eminence 
who  are  not  English,  or  at  least  well  known  to  Englishmen.  I  feared, 
if  I  included  large  classes  of  foreigners,  that  I  should  make  glaring  er- 
rors. It  requires  a  very  great  deal  of  labor  to  hunt  out  relationships, 
even  with  the  facilities  afforded  to  a  countryman  having  access  to  per- 
sons acquainted  with  the  various  families ;  much  more  would  it  have 
been  difficult  to  hunt  out  the  kindred  of  foreigners.  I  shoiJd  have  es- 
pecially liked  to  investigate  the  biographies  of  Italians  and  Jews,  both 
of  whom  appear  to  be  rich  in  families  of  high  intellectual  breeds.  Ger- 
many and  America  are  also  full  of  interest.  It  is  a  little  less  so  with  re- 
spect to  France,  where  the  Revolution  and  the  guillotine  made  sad  havoc 
among  the  progeny  of  her  abler  races." 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  number  of  four  hundred  emi- 
nent men  comprises  only  those  who  have  become  famous  in  the  annals 
of  the  so-called  civilized  races.  Doubtless,  the  number  would  be  more 
than  doubled  if  the  great  men  of  China,  Japan,  India,  Arabia,  Tartary, 
and  other  countries  outside  the  pale  of  civilization,  were  taken  into 
account. 

The  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Galton  endeavors  to  prove  that  genius 
is  hereditary  consist  in  showing  how  large  is  the  number  of  instances 
in  which  men  who  are  more  or  less  ilhistrious  have  eminent  kinsfolk. 
He  flrst  investigates  the  family  relations  of  the  English  judges  between 
1660  and  1865,  who  form  a  group  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  afford  a 
general  outline  of  the  extent  and  limitations  of  heredity  in  respect  to 
genius.  A  judgeship  is  a  guarantee  of  its  possessor  being  gifted  with 
exceptional  ability.  A  seat  on  the  bench  is  a  great  prize,  to  be  won 
by  the  best  men.  If  not  always  the  foremost,  the  judges  are  among 
the  foremost  of  a  vast  body  of  legal  men.  The  English  census  of  1861 
shows  that  there  are  in  the  kingdom  upward  of  three  thousand  bar- 
risters, advocates,  and  special  pleaders ;  and  it  must  be  recollected 
that  these  do  not  consist  of  three  thousand  men  taken  at  hap-hazard, 
but  a  large  part  of  them  are  already  selected,  and  it  is  from  these,  by 
a  second  process  of  selection,  that  the  judges  are  mainly  derived  ;  and 
the  fact  of  every  judge  having  been  taken  from  the  foremost  rank  of 
three  thousand  of  them  is  proof  that  his  exceptional  ability. is  of  an 
enormously  higher  order  than  if  the  three  thousand  barristers  had 
been  conscripts,  drawn  by  lot  from  the  general  mass  of  their  country- 
men. 

There  are  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  judges  included  within  the 
limits  of  Jlr.  Galton's  inquiry,  and  of  these  one  hundred  and  nine  have 
one  or  more  eminent  relations.  The  judges,  in  fact,  are  so  largely  in- 
terrelated, that  one  hundred  and  nine  of  them  are  grouped  into  only 
eighty-five  families.  And  what  is  remarkableis,  that  the  greater  the 
ability  of  the  judges,  the  larger  is  the  average  of  their  able  relations. 
There  are  thirty  lord-chancellors  within  Mr.  Galton's  limits,  and  of 
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these  twenty-four  Iiave  eminent  relations.     We  quote  the  following 
striking  list  of  the  most  notable  of  these  relationships  : 

*'  1.  Earl  Bathurst  and  his  daughter's  son,  the  famous  judge,  Sir  F. 
Buller.  2.  Earl  Camden  and  his  father,  Chief-Justice  Pratt.  3.  Earl 
Clarendon  aiid  the  remarkable  family  of  Hyde,  in  which  were  two  uncles 
and  one  cousin,  all  English  judges,  besides  one  "Welsh  judge,  and  many 
other  men  of  distinction.  4.  Earl  Cowper,  his  brother  the  judge,  and 
his  great-nephew  the  poet.  5.  EarlEldon  and  his  brother  Lord  Stowell. 
6.  Lord  Erskine,  his  eminent  legal  brother  the  Lord-Advocate  of  Scot- 
land, and  his  son  the  judge.  7.  Earl  Nottingham  and  the  most  remark- 
able family  of  Finch.  8,  9,  10.  Earl  Hardwieke  and  his  son,  also  a  lord- 
chancellor,  who  died  suddenly,  and  that  son's  great-uncle.  Lord  Somers, 
also  a  lord-chancellor.  11.  Lord  Herbert,  his  son  a  judge,  his  cousins 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherhury  and  George  the  poet  and  divine.  12.  Lord 
King  and  his  uncle,  John  Locke  the  philosopher.  13.  The  infamous 
but  most  able  Lord  Jeffreys  had  a  cousin  just  like  him,  namely.  Sir  J. 
Trevor,  master  of  the  rolls.  14.  Lord  Guilford  is  member  of  a  family 
to  which  I  simply  despair  of  doing  justice,  for  it  is  linked  with  connec- 
tions of  such  marvellous  ability,  judicial  and  statesmanlike,  as  to  de- 
serve a  small  volume  to  describe  it.  It  contains  thirty  first-class  men  in 
near  kinship,  including  Montagus,  Sydneys,  Herberts,  Dudleys,  and 
others.  15.  Lord  Truro  had  two  able  legal  brothers,  one  of  whom  was 
chief  justice  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  his  nephew  is  an  English 
judge,  recently  created  Lord  Penzance.  I  will  here  mention  Lord  Lyt- 
tleton,  lord-keeper  of  Charles  I.,  although  many  members  of  his  most 
remarkable  family  do  not  fall  within  my  limits.  His  father,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  North  AVales,  married  a  lady  the  daughter  of  Sir  J.  Walter, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  South  Wales,  and  also  sister  of  an  English  judge. 
She  bore  him  Lord-Keeper  Lyttleton,  also  Sir  Timothy,  a  judge.  Lord 
Lyttleton's  daughter's'son  (she  married  a  cousin)  was  Sir  T.  Lyttleton, 
the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

Out  of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  judges,  more  than  one  in 
every  nine  of  them  have  been  either  father,  son,  or  brother,  to  another 
judge,  and  the  other  high  legal  relationships  have  been  even  more  nu- 
merous. There  cannot,  then,  remain  a  doubt  but  that  the  peculiar 
type  of  ability  that  is  necessary  to  a  judge  is  often  transmitted  by  de- 
scent. But,  besides  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  together  with 
their  legal  relations,  the  judges  have  many  relations  of  eminence  in 
other  walks  of  life.  A  long  list  might  be  made  out  of  those  who  had 
bishops  and  archbishops  for  kinsmen.  No  less  than  ten  judges  have 
a  bishop  or  an  archbishop  for  a  brother.  Of  these,  Sir  William  Dol- 
ben  was  brother  to  one  archbishop  of  York,  and  son  of  the  sister  of 
another,  namely,  of  John  Williams,  who  was  also  the  lord-keeper  to 
James  I.  There  are  eases  of  poet-relations,  as  Cowper,  Coleridge, 
Hilton,  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and  Waller.  There  are  numerous  rel- 
atives who  are  novelists,  physicians,  admirals,  and  generals. 

Mr.  Gallon  extends  his  investigations  in  like  manner  through  a  long 
array  of  statesmen,  commanders,  authors,  musicians,  painters,  divines, 
and  even  to  oarsmen  and  wrestlers — the  result  of  his  researches  into 
the  history  of  noted  specimens  of  these  last  two  classes  being  that 
muscle  as  well  as  mind  is  hereditary.  In  his  general  comparison  of 
results,  he  reckons  the  chances  of  kinsmen  of  illustrious  men  rising, 
or  having  risen,  to  eminence,  to  be  fifteen  and  one-half  to  one  hun- 
dred, in  the  case  of  fathers ;  thirteen  and  one-half  to  one  hundred,  in 
the  case  of  brothers  ;  twenty-four  to  one  hundred,  in  the  case  of  sons. 
Or,  putting  these  and  the  remaining  proportions  into  a  more  conven- 
ient form,  we  obtain  the  following  results :  In  the  first  grade,  the  chance 
of  the  father  is  one  to  six ;  of  each  brother,  one  to  seven ;  of  each  son, 
one  to  four.  In  the  second  grade,  of  each  grandfather,  one  to  twenty- 
five  ;  of  each  uncle,  one  to  forty ;  of  each  nephew,  one  to  forty ;  of 
each  grandson,  one  to  twenty-nine.  In  the  third  grade,  the  chance  of 
each  member  is  about  one  to  two  hundred,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
first-cousins,  where  it  is  one  to  one  hundred. 

Mr.  Galton  questions  the  correctness  of  the  common  opinion  that 
able  men  generally  marry  silly  women.  On  the  contrary,  he  says 
investigation  shows  that  the  average  of  the  wives  of  distinguished  men 
is  above  mediocrity.  In  suppor.t  of  this  view,  he  adduces  two  argu- 
ments as  not  without  weight.  First,  the  lady  whom  a  man  marries  is 
very  commonly  one  whom  he  has  often  met  in  the  society  of  his  own 
friends,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  a  silly  woman.  She  is  also  usu- 
ally related  to  some  of  them,  and  therefore  has  a  probability  of  being 
hereditarily  gifted.  Secondly,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large  number  of 
eminent  men  marry  eminent  women.  Of  this  he  cites  the  following 
instances:  Philip  II.  of  Macedon  andOlympias;  Ca?sar  and  Cleopatra ; 
Marlborough  and  his  most  able  wife;  "Helvetius  married  a  charming 
lady,  whose  hand  was  also  sought  by  both  Franklin  and  Turgot ;  Au- 


gust Wilhelm  von  Schlegel  was  heart  and  soul  devoted  to  Madame  de 
Staiil ;  Necker's  wife  was  a  blue-stocking  of  the  purest  hue  ;  Robert 
Stephens,  the  learned  printer,  had  Petronella  for  his  wife ;  the  lord-* 
keeper.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  married  two 
of  the  highly-accomplished  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke."  Every  , 
one  of  these  names  are  those  of  decidedly  eminent  women,  and  Mr. 
Galton  thinks  that  they  establish  the  existence  of  a  tendency  of  "  like 
to  like  "  among  intellectual  men  and  women,  and  make  it  most  prob- 
able that  the  marriages  of  illustrious  men  with  intellectual  women  are 
very  common.  On  the  other  hand,  he  says,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a 
strongly-marked  antagonistic  taste — of  clever  men  liking  really  half- 
witted women.  A  man  may  be  conscious  of  serious  defects  in  his 
character,  and  select  a  wife  to  supplement  what  he  wants ;  as  a  shy 
man  may  be  attracted  by  a  woman  who  has  no  other  merits  than  those 
of  a  talker  and  mauager.  Also,  a  young,  awkward  philosopher  may  ac- 
credit the  first  girl  who  cares  to  show  an  interest  in  him  with  greater 
intelligence  tlian  she  possesses.  But  these  are  exceptional  instances ; 
the  great  fact  remains  that  able  men  take  pleasure  in  the  society  of 
intelligent  women,  and,  if  they  can  find  such  as  would,  in  other  re- 
spects, be  suitable,  they  will  marry  them  in  preference  to  mediocri- 
ties. 

It  would  require  more  space  than  we  have  to  spare,  to  do  full 
justice  to  Mr.  Galton's  very  curious  and  entertaining  book,  of  which 
we  shall  now  take  leave  by  citing  his  answer  to  a  very  common  and 
obvious  objection  to  his  theory.     He  says  : 

"  People  who  do  not  realize  the  nature  of  my  arguments  have  con- 
stantly spoken  to  me  to  this  effect:  '  It  is  of  no  use  your  quoting  suc- 
cesses, unless  you  take  failures  into  equal  account.  Eminent  men  may 
have  eminent  relations,  but  they  also  have  very  many  who  are  ordinary, 
or  even  stupid,  and  there  are  not  a  few  w'ho  are  cither  eccentric  or  down- 
right mad.'  I  perfectly  allow  all  this,  but  it  does  not  in  the  least  afl'ect 
the  cogency  of  my  arguments.  If  a  man  breeds  from  strong,  well-shaped 
dogs,  but  of  mixed  pedigree,  the  puppies  "will  be  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
the  equals  of  their  parents.  They  will  commonly  be  of  a  mongrel,  non- 
descript type,  because  ancestral  peculiarities  are  apt  to  crop  out  in  the 
offspring.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  easy  to  develop  the  desir- 
able characteristics  of  individual  dogs  into  the  assured  heirloom  of  a 
new  breed.  The  breeder  selects  the  puppies  that  most  nearly  approach 
the  wished-for  type,  generation  after  generation,  until  they  have  no  an- 
cestor, within  many  degrees,  that  has  objectionable  peculiarities.  So  it 
is  with  men  and  women.  Because  one  or  both  of  a  child's  parents  are 
able,  it  does  not  in  the  least  follow,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  but  only  as 
one  of  moderately  unfavorable  odds,  that  the  child  will  be  able 'also. 
He  inherits  an  extraordinary  miLXture  of  qualities  displayed  in  his  grand- 
parents, great-grandparents,  and  more  remote  ancestors,  as  well  as  from 
those  of  his  father  and  mother.  The  most  illustrious  and  so-called  ( 
'  well-bred '  families  of  the  human  race,  are  utter  mongrels  as  regards 
their  natural  gifts  of  intellect  and  disposition.  What  I  profess  to  prove 
is  this :  that,  if  two  children  are  taken,  of  whom  one  has  a  parent  excep- 
tionally gifted  in  a  high  degree — say  as  one  in  four  thousand,  or  as  one 
in  a  million^and  the  other  has  not,  the  former  child  has  an  enormously 
greater  chance  of  turning  out  to  be  gifted  in  a  high  degree  than  the 
other.  Also,  I  argue  that,  as  a  new  race  can  be  obtained  in  animals  and 
plants,  and  can  be  raised  to  so  great  a  degree  of  purity  that  it  will  main- 
tain itself,  with  moderate  care  in  preventing  the  more  faulty  members  of 
the  flock  from  breeding,  so  a  race  of  gifted  men  might  be  obtained,  under 
exactly  similar  conditions." 


CONDENSATIOX    VERSUS  LITERATURE. 

OCCASIONALLY  the  journalist  who,  like  the  preacher,  lives  by 
the  amplification  of  a  few  simple  ideas,  whose  daily  task  is  to 
beat  out  the  sense  of  a  few  faots  into  several  hundred  words  of  "  edi- 
torial matter,"  wearied  with  his  attenuating  work,  struck  with  the  van- 
ity of  much  expression,  with  no  other  means  but  repetition  to  make 
an  impression,  seldom  thinking  of  the  aim  and  of  the  reward  of  the  lit? 
erary  artist,  which  is  beauty,  cries  out  against  the  futility  and  barren- 
ness of  verbosity,  and,  alarmed  by  the  enfeebling  effects  of  mental 
flux,  tells  us  that  condensation  is  the  first  requirement,  and  that  the 
best  style  is  the  costive,  or  repressed  style  ;  that,  of  all  excellent  things 
in  literature,  compression  of  expression  is  the  most  excellent. 

Because  this  extravagant  claim  for  condensation  of  matter  and  re- 
pression of  expression  is  fatal  to  the  very  idea  of  literature,  because 
it  shows  an  insensibility  to  the  very  object  of  the  literary  artist,  be- 
cause it  is  a  violation  of  the  very  philosophy  of  expression,  and  im« 
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peaches  the  work  of  the  greatest  writers,  it  is  worth  while  to  ask  our- 
selves how  much  of  it  is  true.  If  it  is  true  in  literature,  then  all  great 
^writers  have  illustrated  a  false  principle,  and  have  iucesaantly  violated 
the  rule  of  our  unhappy  journalist. 

Literature  is  the  blossoming  into  expression  of  the  human  facul- 
ties. The  very  principle  of  its  life  is  involved  in  abundant  and  unre- 
strained expression ;  it  is  a  flowering  of  human  experience,  and  con- 
densation is  no  more  the  law  of  its  ultimate  manifestation,  than  it  is 
the  law  of  the  bursting  bloom  of  an  apple-bough  in  spring-time.  So 
far  as  it  addresses  us,  it  is  by  its  abundance  and  expansiveness ;  it  is 
by  the  very  prodigality  of  its  manifestation  that  it  charms  us. 

But  we  shall  do  still  better  to  refer  to  great  writers,  and  see  how 
far  they  are  from  illustrating  the  dictum  of  the  journalist  who  believes 
condensation  the  object  of  every  literary  artist  or  good  writer.  For 
example,  condense  the  style  of  the  inimitable  and  interminable  Sterne ; 
compress  "The  Sentimental  .Tourney"  and  "Tristram  Shandy!"  and 
what  would  you  have  of  the  supple  and  expansive  and  delightful  and 
unforeseen  graces  of  expression,  the  sallies  of  wit,  the  glow  of  humor, 
which  now  make  that  eighteenth-century  book  fresh  and  dear  to  us  ? 
Condense  the  opulent  Euskin !  In  other  words,  pluck  his  gorgeous 
plumage,  and  make  him  like  any  common  door-yard  fowl,  ready  for  our 
market !  and  what  would  remain  of  Ruskin's  means  to  give  pleasure 
as  a  writer  ? 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  read  a  lesson  at  length  to  an  intelligent 
man — a  few  indications  should  serve  as  well.  It  should  be  sufficient 
for  us  to  make  a  few  affirmations,  which  carry  their  own  demonstra- 
tion. As,  for  example,  the  very  idea  of  modern  literature  is  involved 
in  a  free  and  expansive  expression  of  experience.  The  great  French  wri- 
ters, Rousseau,  Diderot,  Lamartine,  Chateaubriand,  and  George  Sand, 
have  an  abundant  and  expansive  style ;  the  masters  of  our  English 
tongue,  Sterne,  Burke,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  De  Quineey,  are  also  expan- 
sive and  abundant,  and,  by  example,  oppose  the  condensed,  the  bar- 
ren, the  prosaic — the  style  which  is  best  symbolized  by  a  broom-han- 
dle— that  is,  the  plain  style,  without  the  power  of  fructifying,  with- 
out the  most  distant  prospect  of  "  flowering  out,"  as  it  is  disdainfully 
called.  It  is  true  enough  that  the  business  of  the  ordinary  political 
journalist  is  best  carried  on 'by  means  of  the  plain  and  condensed 
style ;  that  Cobbett  has  given  the  most  striking  example  of  this  style. 
But  this  is  not  literature,  but  business  ;  this  style  does  not  mean 
pleasure,  but  work ;  it  holds  no  jesthetie  element,  it  has  no  assthetic 
object.  But  even  Cobbett  occasionally  became  fatigued  with  the 
sound  of  his  sledge-hammer  sentences,  and  did  not  disdain  a  flower  of 
rhetoric.  But  our  victim  of  verbal  excess  advocates  a  constipated 
style  !  The  easy  and  unrestrained  expression  of  a  Heine,  the  pro- 
longed and  leisurely-told  story  of  an  Irving,  the  incessant  aggrega- 
tions of  an  Emerson,  the  labyrinthine  involutions  of  Jean  Paul,  must 
be  suppressed,  compressed,  condensed,  and  made  over  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  model  plain  style !  All  literature,  up  to  the  date  of  our 
New-Tork  journalist,  is  a  floral  imposition,  a  vain  consumer  of  the 
time  of  the  modern  man,  who  is  determined  to  have  his  vegetables 
desiccated,  his  milk  condensed,  his  meats  potted,  and  his  flowers  fixed 
in  odorless  but  permanent  bloom !  Meantime,  for  the  few  simple 
people,  artists  and  poets  and  lovers  of  Nature,  who  use  their  eyes,  in 
truth,  enjoy  the  senses  and  faculties  they  can  call  their  own — people 
who  sigh  for  a  less  sophisticated  society,  and  would  rather  live  with 
Theocritus  in  Greece  than  with  Greeley  in  America,  would  rather  walk 
with  the  expansive  Diderot  in  Paris  than  with  the  condensed  journal- 
ist in  New  York,  would  rather  adopt  the  maxims  of  an  aesthetic  peo- 
ple than  be  limited  to  the  critical  sense  of  the  American  press — what 
have  we  to  offer  ?  If  we  listen  to  native  criticism,  in  the  "  winter  of 
our  discontent,"  we  must  become  frigid,  rather  than  floral  in  expres- 
sion, we  must  condense  rather  than  expand,  we  must  be  "  curtailed 
of  our  fair  proportions,"  and,  like  the  unattractive  Gloster,  not  made 
'  to  entertain  these  fair,  well-spoken  days,"  descant  on  our  deformi- 
ties, and  pluck  every  flower  of  social  pleasure — every  root  of  national 
iiope. 

Shakespeare's  example  has  fixed  for  all  time  the  fact  that  the  ge- 
aiu3  of  our  literature  is  an  expansive  and  opulent  one — not  a  re- 
strained and  curtailed  manifestation  of  power.  In  Shakespeare,  the 
pressure  of  matter*  and  the  abundance  of  expression — the  prodigality 
ivith  which  he  uses  a  rich  and  varied  vocabulary — should  satisfy  us,  if 
[ive  determine  to  decide  the  question  by  authority. 

Let  us  have  "  glorious  summer  "  in  our  written  style,  or  delicious 
ipring,  or  the  abundance  of  autumn — any  thing  but  Cobbett  and  con- 
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densation  in  literature.  Condense  De  Quincey's  dreams,  and  Shake- 
speare's reflections,  rob  Shelley  of  his  expansiveness,  and  forbid  the 
chaste  Emerson  his  rhapsody,  and  to  what  a  poor  and  common  garb 
of  customary  inexpressiveness  should  we  speedily  habituate  ourselves  ! 
The  logic  of  condensation  in  literature  would  make  us  resemble  each 
other  like  brothers,  and  we  should  not  have  any  verbal  sign  of  differ- 
ence between  Greeley  and  Hurlbut. 


TABLE-TALK. 

MUCH  has  been  said,  at  different  times,  about  the  decline  of  de- 
portment ;  and  Mr.  Dickens,  in  caricaturing  the  manners  of  the 
last  century,  in  his  absurdly-amusing  burlesque  of  Mr.  Turveydrop,  has 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  popular  depreciation  of  these  old- 
fashion.ed,  stately  manners,  once  so  highly  honored.  There  was,  no 
doubt,  a  good  deal  of  stiffness  and  artificiality  in  the  elaborate  cour- 
tesy practised  by  our  fathers  ;  but  it  had  its  charm,  we  think.  Be- 
sides, manners  must  be  guarded  by  certain  rigid  rules,  if  we  would 
not  have  politeness  disappear  altogether.  When  a  little  more  freedom 
of  manner,  an  easier  address,  a  less  elaborate  formality  in  intercourse, 
came  in,  the  relaxation  was  doubtless  very  keenly  welcomed  by  many 
persons.  To  escape  from  the  rigid  laws  of  society  ;  to  be  free,  natural, 
easy,  familiar  ;  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  ladies ;  to  dismiss  an  acquaint- 
ance in  the  street  with  a  touch  to  the  rim  of  the  hat,  instead  of  by  a 
pretentious  bow  ;  to  sit  cross-legged  ;  to  do  a  hundred  easy,  graceful, 
but  rather  impertinent  things,  captivated  the  fancy  of  young  men,  and 
undoubtedly  gave  a  new  and  unexpected  relish  to  social  intercourse. 
But  what  has  been  the  result  ?  The  relaxation  of  a  few  rigid  rules  to 
the  demand  for  the  free  and  the  off-hand,  has  been  followed  by  cease- 
less concessions  to  the  same  spirit,  until  at  last  there  is  scarcely  a  rule 
of  politeness  left.  Everybody  now  does  pretty  much  as  he  pleases 
without  reference  to  anybody  else,  and  men  and  women  jostle  each 
other  all  day  long,  neither  exacting  nor  yielding  respect.  Contrast  the 
"  deportment "  of  an  old-school  gentleman,  as  bareheaded  he  hands  a 
lady  from  her  door  to  her  carriage,  and  remains  uncovered  and  bowing 
until  she  is  driven  off;  or  at  a  public  hotel,  as  he  springs  to  his  feet  when 
a  lady  enters  the  dining-room,  even  if  she  be  a  stranger,  and  remains 
standing  and  silent  until  she  is  seated — contrast  this  politeness  with 
the  manners  of  a  gentleman  in  our  street-cars,  as  he  buries  himself  in 
his  newspaper,  stretches  his  legs  across  the  passage-way,  and  remains 
absorbed,  heedless,  and  surly,  while  ladies  standing  here  and  there 
are  desperately  endeavoring  to  keep  their  feet — and  say  whether  the 
restoration  of  the  old,  forced,  artificial  courtesy,  pompous  and  stiff  as 
it  might  have  been,  would  not  be  better  than  this  utter  lack  of  civility, 
this  supreme  indifference  to  the  comfort  of  others.  If  there  can  be 
no  intermediate  place  between  an  over-formal  politeness  and  rude  dis- 
respect, let  us  go  back  at  once  and  fortify  ourselves  within  al'  the  old 
circumspect  methods  of  our  fathers. 

An  irate  Frenchman  of  the  old  regime  once  deliberately  chal- 
lenged an  Englishman  for  sending  him  a  letter  sealed  with  a  wafer. 
"  "What  right,"  said  the  punctilious  Gaul,  "  has  one  gentleman  to  send 
another  his  saliva  ?  "  What  would  this  Frenchman  say  if  he  were 
living  to-day,  and  saw  how  wax  and  seal  had  gone  out  altogether,  and 
given  place  to  the  gummed  envelope  ?  What  would  he  think  of 
a  generation  that  possessed  so  little  good  breeding,  so  little  regard 
for  decency  and  propriety,  that  all  its  correspondence  is  character- 
ized by  an  exchange  of  saliva?  In  the  rough  hurry  of  business, 
this  custom  of  sticking  our  letters  together  with  our  lips  may  be  tol- 
erated ;  but  let  us  imagine  a  gentleman  inditing  a  note  to  a  lady.  His 
sheet  of  note-paper,  thick,  creamy,  without  vulgar  .ruling,  daintily 
stamped  with  the  writer's  monogram,  is  in  every  way  elegant — quite 
superior,  indeed,  to  the  clumsy,  old-fashioned  letter-sheet.  The  note 
is  handsomely  and  neatly  written,  too ;  not  in  the  chirography  of  a 
writing-master  or  of  a  book-keeper,  but  with  a  penmanship — every  age 
has  its  characteristic  penmanship — that  is  at  once  simple,  choice,  sty- 
lish, possibly  a  little  obscure,  but  as  far  from  the  letter-press  style  of  a 
cop.y-book  as  from  the  rude  pothooks  of  a  schoolboy.  This  neat  and 
unexceptionable  epistle,  designed  for  some  lady's  dainty  fingers,  is  no 
sooner  written  than  it  is  hastily  folded,  slipped  into  an  envelope,  the' 
lappel  of  which,  without  hesitation,  is  applied  to  the  tongue,  and  then, 
all  moist  as  it  is,  roughly  pressed  down  with  the  thumb  !  Could  any 
thing  be  more  inelegant,  tasteless,  even  offensive  ?  How  diflerently  a 
letter  of  the  kind  would  have  been  sealed  forty  years  ago  !     A  wax- 
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taper  would  have  been  lighted ;  a  choice  bit  of  wax  selected  ;  the 
seal-ring  laid  at  hand.  Then  the  wax,  cautiously  ignited,  would  have 
been  held  carefully  over  the  letter,  and  the  melted  wax  daintily  dropped 
in  its  proper  place;  then  skilfully  the  seal  would  have  been  pressed 
upon  the  yielding  compound,  and,  in  a  moment  more,  the  letter  would 
carry  the  signet  of  its  writer,  deftly  and  beautifully  engraved  upon  the 
polished  wax.  A  good  deal  more  elegant  this,  the  reader  will  admit, 
than  thumb  and  spittle.  This  substitution  of  moistened  gum  for  wax 
and  seal  is,  of  course,  but  a  trifle,  but  it  is  a  trifle  that  stands  as  an 
index  to  a  whole  chapter  of  changes  in  our  modes  of  doing  things  ;  it 
represents  that  decay  of  "  deportment "  to  which  we  have  referred  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  ;  it  is  one  of  the  signs  of  our  modern  loose- 
ness, informality,  and  decline  of  courtesy.  Our  correspondence  is  ele- 
gant enough  so  far  as  stationery  is  concerned ;  this — for  we  have 
money,  and  are  lavish — we  can  buy  ;  but  those  marks  about  a  letter 
which  show  our  care,  our  punctiliousness,  our  deference,  which  are,  as 
it  were,  so  many  terms  of  respect,  we  are  entirely  heedless  about.  In 
the  days  of  the  J'renchman  we  have  quoted,  it  was  considered  an  in- 
sult to  send  a  gentleman  a  letter  sealed  with  a  wafer — is  it  not  now, 
after  all,  a  little  derogatory  to  forward  an  epistle  wet  with  our  saliva  ? 
It  is  not  a  very  dainty  habit,  surely. 

We  hope  our  intention  of  a  brief  gossip  about  skates  and 

skating  will  not  injuriously  affect  the  spirits  of  our  readers.  No 
doubt,  skating  is  a  sore  subject,  this  season  of  balmy  airs  and  soft 
winds,  with  many  a  dis.ippointed  lover  of  the  sport;  but,  possibly, 
before  February  is  out,  old  Winter  may  awake  for  a  brief  period  to 
his  ancient  energies,  and,  congealing  the  surface  of  the  waters,  allow 
courage,  and  beauty,  and  grace,  once  more  to  render  our  lakes  and 
rivers  animated  and  picturesque.  How  supremely  beautiful  is  skating 
in  all  its  relations  !  The  cold  blasts  of  the  North  make  the  waves  pris- 
oners. Calm  and  congealed  they  lie  like  a  fairy-land.  Upon  his 
steel-clad  feet  the  expert  and  practised  skater  darts  like  a  messenger 
of  the  elements  over  the  wondrous  plain.  No  Murillo  in  multitudinous 
borderings  exceeds  the  limning  of  the  artist  on  ice,  as  he  gracefully 
courses  in  rounded  orbits.  Now  forward,  backward,  or  sidewise,  his 
movements  almost  superhuman  in  their  velocity — dartings,  boundings, 
convolutions — all  are  equally  easy  to  the  accomplished  skater.  Writ- 
ing on  this  subject,  Theodore  Winthrop  said : 

"  Pluck  is  the  first ;  it  is  always  the  first  quality.  Then  enthusiasm. 
Then  patience.  Then  pertinacity.  Then  a  fine  (Esthetic  faculty — in 
short,  good  taste.  Then  an  orderly  anfl  submissive  mind,  that  can  con- 
sent to  act  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  art.  Circumstances,  too,  must 
have  been  reasonably  favorable.  That  well-known  skeptic,  the  King  of 
tropical  Bantam,  could  not  skate,  because  he  had  never  seen  ice,  and 
(joybted  the  existence  of  solid  water.  Widdrington,  after  the  battle  of 
Chev^  Ohace,  could  not  have  skated,  because  he  had  no  legs — poor  fel- 
low 1 

"  But  gfanted  the  ice  and  the  legs,  then  if  yoa  begin  in  the  elastic 
days  of  you'll?.-,  w'hen  cold  does  not  sti'jg,  tumbles  do  not  bruise,  and 
duckings  do  not  "\."t!^.|  i^  you  hav^  pluck  and  ardor  enough  to  try  every 
thing;  if  you  work  slowly  Hiiead  and  stick  to  it;  if  you  have  good 
taste  and  a  lively  invention ;  if  you  are  a  man,  and  not  a  lubber ;  then, 
in  fine,  you  may  become  a  great  skater,  just  as  with  equal  power  and 
equal  pains  you  may  put  your  grip  on  any  kind  of  greatness." 

Possibly  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  a  brief  historic  glance  at 
this  animated  sport.  The  earliest  reference  to  the  skate  is  found  in 
the  literature  of  the  Scandinavians,  of  the  tenth  century,  in  which  the 
god  Uller  is  mentioned  as  distinguished  by  his  beauty,  his  arrows,  and 
his  scatscs,  and  a  Northern  hero  named  Kolsen  boasts  of  seven  accom- 
plishments, one  of  which  was  that  he  could 

*'  Traverse  the  snow  on  scatses  of  wood." 
But  the  originators  of  the  skate,  in  its  modern  scientific  use,  were  un- 
doubtedly the  cavaliers  of  Holland — that  couutry  of  which  Goldsmith 
said,  "  The  broad  ocean  le.ans  against  the  land  " — who,  as  early  as 
the  sixteenth  century,  began  to  disport  upon  the  frozen  canals.  In 
the  year  1662,  Samuel  Pepys,  the  prince  of  journahsts,  accompanied 
the  Duke  of  York  to  the  land  of  William  the  Silent,  and  on  the  15th 
of  December  he  records  in  his  quaint  diary  as  follows :  "  To  the  Duke, 
and  followed  him  into  the  Park,  where,  though  the  ice  was  broken,  he 
•  would  go  and  slide  upon  his  skails,  which  I  did  not  like,  but  he  slides 
pretty  well."  The  fact  that  Holland  is  a  "  nation  of  skaters,"  is  not  so 
much  due  to  its  very  low  winter  temperature,  as  to  the  semi-aquatic 
character  of  the  whole  country.  Its  system  of  canals  gives  larger 
facilities  for  skating  than  any  region  of  a  similar  winter  character 
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enjoys.  The  Dutch  in  early  days  made  the  art  of  skating  subservient  to 
the  necessities  of  war,  as  we  learn,  from  an  old  work  published  in  1688,  ^ 
that  "  the  nimble  Dutchmen  on  their  scaises  did  shoot  downe  tha 
French,  like  ducks  diving  under  water,  so  long  as  the  yce  would  beare 
them."  The  art  of  skating  first  made  its  way  to  England  from  the 
dikes  and  canals  of  Holland  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Skates  of  a  rude  and  primitive  character  were,  however,  known 
among  the  English  as  early  as  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The  historian 
Stow,  in  his  "  Survey  of  London,"  published  in  1598,  s,ays: 

"  When  the  great  moor  which  washeth  Moorfields  at  the  north  wall  of 
the  city  is  frozen  over,  great  companies  of  young  men  go  to  sport  upon 
the  ice ;  then  fetching  a  run,  and  setting  their  feet  at  a  distance,  and 
placing  their  bodies  sideways,  they  slide  a  great  way.  Others  take 
heaps  of  ice,  as  if  it  were  gre.at  mill-stones,  and  make  seats;  many 
going  before,  draw  him  that  sits  thereon,  holding  one  another  by  the 
hand  in  going  so  fast ;  some  slipping  with  their  feet,  all  fall  down  to- 
gether ;  some  are  better  practised  on  the  ice,  and  bind  to  their  shoes 
bones,  as  the  legs  of  some  beasts,  and  hold  stakes  in  their  hands  headed 
with  sharp  iron,  which  sometimes  they  strike  against  the  ice ;  and 
these  men  go  with  speed  as  doth  a  bird  in  the  air,  or  darts  shot  from 
some  warlike  engine  ;  sometimes  two  men  set  themselves  at  a  distance, 
and  run  one  against  another,  as  it  were  a  tilt,  with  these  stakes,  where- 
with one  or  both  parties  are  thrown  down,  not  without  some  hurt  to 
their  bodies :  and  after  fall,  by  reason  of  the  violent  motion,  are  car- 
ried a  good  distance  from  one  another ;  and  wheresoever  the  ice  doth 
touch  the  head  it  rubs  off  all  the  skin,  and  lays  it  bare  ;  and  if  one  falls 
upon  his  leg  or  arm,  it  is  usually  broken  ;  but  young  men,  greedy  of 
honor  and  desirous  of  victory,  do  thus  exercise  themselves  in  counter- 
feit battles,  that  they  may  bear  the  brunt  more  strongly  when  they  come 
to  it  in  good  earnest." 

More  than  a  century  later  Dean  Swift  writes  in  his  journal :  "  Deli- 
cate walking  weather,  and  the  canal  and  Rosamond's  Pond  full  of  thC' 
Rabble  sliding,  and  with  sl:ails  if  you  know  what  that  is."  Thom- 
son, in  his  "  Seasons,"  published  in  1'726,  has  the  following  reference 
to  the  subject  of  our  gossip  : 

"  All  shod  with  steel, 

We  hissed  along  the  polished  ice  in  games, 

Confederate  imitation  of  tlie  chase 

And  woodland  pleasures:" 
In  this  country  the  use  of  the  skate  has  been  known  since  the  days 
of  Standish  and  Stuyvesant,  but  it  is  only  within  the  past  score  of  win- 
ters that  skating  has  become  a  fashionable  amusement,  in  which  now  the 
young  of  both  sexes  seem  equally  fond  of  indulging.  The  clubs  which 
have  been  organized  in  the  cities  of  Canada,  and  throughout  the  North- 
ern States,  and  the  carnivals  on  ice  which  have  taken  place  every 
season  since  the  laying  out  of  the  Central  Park  as  a  public  pleasure- 
ground,  attest  the  interest  which  is  felt  in  this  most  healthful  of  all 
ont-door  e?LCii,-=f,  ""d  the  most  glorious  of  all  our  winter  sports. 

"  We   teach    our    children    to    sing,   but  we    never  teacbi 

them  to  speak,"  says  a  writer  on  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  entirely  inattentive  to  grammar,  or  that  wc 
never  correct  a  marked  error  in  pronunciation ;  but  that  the  culture  of 
tone  is  nearly  unknown  among  us.  Almost  all  Americans  have  the, 
head  voice,  and  our  women  particularly  have  a  shrill,  sharp  cadencji 
that  is  peculiarly  unpleasant  to  a  sensitive  ear.  That  "  soft  and  low] 
voice,"  which  Shakespeare  tells  us  is  "  an  excellent  thing  in  women  "' 
— this  sentiment  has  been  quoted  enough  to  have  rendered  all  woman-' 
kind  sweet-voiced,  had  the  admirable  lesson  been  sufliciently  heeded — ' 
this  sort  of  voice  may  come  by  fortune,  chance,  or  native  delicacy,  bul 
is  very  rarely  ever  cultivated  in  our  young  people.  The  voice  is  ai 
index  of  character  and  of  culture.  Whenever  a  woman's  voice  ii 
"  soft  and  low,"  if  not  .an  oily,  insinuating,  and  deceitful  one,  th( 
owner  is  sure  to  have  sensibility,  tenderness,  and  largeness  of  soul 
It  was  the  noble  Cordelia,  recollect,  whose  voice  old  Lear  commended 
the  fierce,  vain,  selfish,  cold-hearted  Regan  and  GonerU  must  have  be 
trayed  their  dispositions  in  a  hundred  shrewish  trills.  While  a  loud 
voiced  woman  is  vulgar,  she  may  possess  an  honest,  hearty  nature 
but  a  shrill-voiced  woman  is  not  only  of  an  acid  temperament — hei 
whole  composition  is  thin,  meagre,  and  without  generous  appreciations 
But,  while  the  voice  is  thus  a  condition  of  character,  culture  woul( 
do  much  to  smooth  down  its  asperities,  and  give  it  mellowness  an( 
sweetness.  "In  consequence  of  our  neglect  of  this  cultivation  wt, 
have,"  says  the  writer  already  quoted  from,  "  all  sorts  of  odd  voicci 
among  us — short,  yelping  voices  like  dogs,  purring  voices  like  cata 
croakings  and  lispings,  and  quackings,  and  chatterings  ;  a  very  me 
nagerie  in  fact,  to  be  heard  in  a  room  ten  feet  square,  when  a  littli 
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rational  cultiration  would  have  reduced  the  whole  of  that  vocal  chaos 
to  order  and  harmony,  and  made  what  is  now  painful  and  distasteful 
beautiful  and  seductive." 

Most  singular  blunders  are  sometimes  made  by  art-critics, 

men  of  educated  taste,  and  lovers  of  the  works  on  which  they  descant. 
The  Abbe  Du  Bois  had  justly  acquired  in  his  day  a  reputation  for  nicety 
of  discernment  and  soundness  of  judgment,  yet,  in  pointing  out  the 
beauties  of  the  celebrated  Eaphael  cartoons,  which  long  ornamented 
that  sombre  receptacle  of  works  of  art,  Hampton-Court  Palace,  and 
more  recently  the  South-Kensington  Museum,  London,  he  commits  the 
following  glaring  error  :  After  appropriately  commending  many  of  the 
figures  in  the  cartoon  of  "  The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes,"  he 
calls  particular  attention  to  a  figure  which  he  greatly  admires,  in 
which,  he  says,  "  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  Judas;  "  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  speak  of  "  the  confused  countenance,  melancholy  complexion, 
and  the  expression  of  black  jealousy,"  as  characteristics  of  the  apos- 
tate !  What  a  strange  muddle  is  here !  The  time  chosen  by  the  artist 
is  the  third  appearance  of  Our  Lord  after  His  resurrection,  and  conse- 
quently after  Judas  had  hanged  himself  It  was  bad  enough  to  im- 
pute such  an  anachronism  to  Eaphael,  but  far  worse  to  exhibit  such 
unfamiliarity  with  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists.  A  previous 
draught  of  fishes,  recorded  by  St.  Luke  (chap,  v.),  may  have  confused 
the  learned  abbe,  but  here  the  net  was  broken,  and  Judas  was  certainly 
not  present,  as  we  see  from  what  follows  ;  whereas,  in  St.  John  (chap, 
xxi.),  we  are  distinctly  told  that  the  net  was  not  broken,  and  this  is 
the  text  evidently  illustrated  in  the  cartoon.  Neither  St.  Matthew  nor 
St.  Mark,  although  referring  to  the  occasion  spoken  of  by  St.  Luke, 
makes  any  mention  of  either  miracle.  If  the  abbe  had  had  recourse 
to  a  numerical  test,  he  would  have  found  only  twelve  figures,  and 
one  of  them  Our  Lord. 

Mr.  Fechter  continues  our  leading  dramatic  attraction,  and 

gains  continually  in  public  favor.  It  is  necessary  to  get  familiar  with 
his  style,  to  learn  to  forget  his  peculiarities  of  accent  and  manner,  be- 
fore one  can  fully  appreciate  all  the  beauties  of  his  acting.  His  per- 
formances have  been  attended  by  a  class  of  people  not  usually  seen 
at  theatres — that  fastidious  public  to  whom  ordinary  acting  has  no 
charms,  and  which  rarely  comes  out  of  its  seclusion  to  attend  pubKc 
entertainments.  Fechter  has  not  yet  appeared  as  Hamlet ;  and  it  is 
rumored  that  he  will  not  act  this  character  during  his  engagement  at 
Niblo's,  but  will  appear  in  it  at  Booth's,  alternating  with  Mr.  Booth. 


npHE  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  American  Society  of  Painters  in 
-L  Water-colors  is  now  held  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  in 
this  city. 

Altliough  the  number  of  pictures  is  small  (many  of  the  strongest 
aames  of  the  society  not  being  on  the  list  of  contributors),  we  are  glad 
;o  see  that  the  average  of  technical  power  is  manifestly  raised,  at  the 
)ame  time  the  interest  is  varied.  And,  although  the  public  enoourage- 
nent  of  this  branch  of  art  is  still  at  freezing-point  in  this  country,  yet 
nay  the  water-oolorists  take  heart  of  courage  from  the  paradoxical 
jhilosophy  that  the  demand  for  education  is  created  by  the  supply,  and 
hat,  by  hard  and  earnest  work,  they  may  at  last  conquer  the  established 
)rejudioe.  If  the  fear  'of  the  permanence  of  the  color  could  be  dis- 
)eUed,  and  the  mind  of  the  public  convinced  that  their  apprehensions 
u  this  particular  are  unfounded,  there  would,  without  doubt,  be  a  far 
acre  extended  appreciation  of  water-color  painting  in  America  than 
here  is.  In  most  other  countries,  England  in  particular,  it  is  a  flourish- 
Qg  branch  of  art. 

The  constant  and  ever-recurring  question  of  the  public,  "  Are  the 
olors  permahent  ? "  may  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  more  than  one 
xample  in  the  present  exhibition.  No.  364,  by  John  Callow,  executed 
lore  than  thirty  years  ago,  is  as  fresh  and  bright  as  the  day  it  was 
amted.  If  this  is  not  old  enough,  we  will  refer  the  reader  to  the  fres- 
Des  (water-color)  of  Giotto  in  the  Campo  Sauto  of  Pisa.  Exposed  as 
^ey  are  to  the  open  air,  and  the  general  decay  so  great  that  the  very 
alls  on  which  they  are  painted  are  crumbling  away,  they  also  stand  ap- 
arently  as  fresh  in  color  as  the  day  they  were  painted.  And  many 
;her  examples  could  be  named.  "We  say  nothing  of  the  still  brilUant 
'ater-oolors  in  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt. 

i  Among  the  few  figure-painters  of  the  society,  Mr.  Fredericks  is  the 
lost  satisfactory  in  his  picture  of  "Maud  Muller"  (358);  in  many  re- 
wets  the  best  treatment  of  the  subject  we  have  seen. 
In  Mr.  Barley's  farm-yard  scene  (285),  there  is  certainly  a  falling-off 
om  last  year. 


Mrs.  Murray  sends  several  of  her  well-known  Spanish  subjects. 

First  among  the  landscape  contributions  miist  come  those  of  the 
president  of  the  society,  Samuel  Colman.  His  larger  work,  "  Among 
the  Adirondaoks"  (367),  is  very  strong;  notice  particularly  the  treat- 
ment of  the  foreground  foliage.  "Stratford  Church"  (390)  has  also 
many  points  of  beauty.  Mr.  J.  D.  Smillie  gives  us  (in  416)  an  entirely 
different  treatment  of  an  Adirondack  subject  from  the  above.  Mr. 
Swain  Gilford  sends  two  sketches;  "On  the  California  Coast "(373) 
is  the  most  satisfactory.  Mr.  Magrath  comes  out  in  an  entirely  new 
style  this  year;  among  his  several  drawings,  his  "Study  on  the  East 
Eiver  "  (324)  is  veiy  strong  in  color,  and  original  in  treatment.  Mr.  F. 
F.  Durand's  "  Shanty  in  the  "Woods  "  (296)  has  a  great  deal  of  good,  con- 
scientious work  in  it,  hut  rather  hard  in  treatment.  Mr.  Burling's  French 
architectural  subject  (386)  is  by  far  the  best  thing  we  have  seen  of  his 
in  water-colors.  Mr.  "Wyant's  works  are  never  without  a  pleasant  senti- 
ment ;  see  his  Montauk  study  (465).  Of  Mr.  Charles  Ward's  numerous 
contributions,  348  and  328  are  worthy  of  notice  as  specimens  of  faithful 
work,  if  not  altogether  satisfootory.  Mr.  L.  C.  Tiffany,  a  new  name 
among  the  water-oolorLsts,  shows  great  promise  in  his  forest  study  (404). 

Mr.  J.  M.  Falconer's  "  Sketch  on  the  Dutch  Coast"  (312)  is  a  charm- 
ing little  bit  of  color.  Mr.  Edward  Evans's  study  of  a  show-yard  (287) 
is  very  lovely. 

There  are  some  other  names  worthy  of  notice,  but  our  space  will  not 
admit  them. 


SdenMc  ^ates. 


GEOLOGISTS  are  much  interested  in  the  results  of  the  exploration  of 
the  deep  sea  made  last  summer,  in  H.  M.  S.  Porcupine,  by  Dr.  Car- 
penter, Prof.  Wyville  Thomson,  and  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys.  Chief  among 
the  physical  facts  discovered  is,  that,  while  the  surface  of  the  sea  may 
have  a  temperature  of  fifty-two  degrees,  there  are  cold  tracts  and  warm 
tracts  below,  existing  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  and  marked 
by  characteristic  differences.  The  bottom  of  the  cold  tract  is  formed  of 
barren  sandstone,  mingled  with  fragments  of  older  rock,  inhabited  but 
by  a  few  animals,  and  those  mostly  of  the  arctic  kinds.  In  the  adjacent 
warm  area,  on  the  contrary,  the  bottom  is  cretaceous,  and  abounding 
with  life.  Now,  suppose  these  two  tracts  upheaved,  and  become  dry 
land.  Geologists  would  naturally  believe  them  to  have  been  formed  at 
different  times,  and  under  very  different  circumstances  ;  and  yet  here 
we  find  them  contemporaneous  and  almost  conterminous.  Here,  then, 
is  a  fact  which  will  have  to  be  considered  in  all  future  discussions  about 
what  is  called  "  geological  time."  Another  fact  established  by  this  ex- 
ploration, and  contrary  to  long-received  opinion,  is  that,  in  the  deepest 
seas  yet  examined,  nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred  fathoms,  the  bot- 
tom teems  with  animal  life,  the  animals  having  perfect  eyes.  This  at 
once  upsets  the  long-received  notion  that  the  depths  of  the  sea  were  de- 
void of  life  and  of  light.  The  life  is  now  an  established  fact,  and  the 
light  may  be  inferred ;  for,  if  there  be  no  light  down  in  these  abysses, 
why  have  the  animals  eyes  ?  The  whole  account  of  the  exploration 
above  named,  with  its  leading  results,  was  given  by  Dr.  Carpenter  at 
the  first  two  evening-meetings  of  the  Eoyal  Society  for  the  present  ses- 
sion. Interesting  as  it  was,  there  is  yet  much  more  to  come  out  of  it ; 
in  the  mean  time,  it  suggests  important  questions.  If  ordinary  daylight 
penetrates  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  how  does  it  penetrate  ?  or  is  there 
at  the  bottom  some  kind  of  phosphorescent  light  ?  If  a  photograph 
could  be  taken  deep  down  in  the  sea,  that  would  testify  to  the  presence 
of  daylight.  -As  to  the  breathing  of  the  animals  at  the  bottom,  there  is 
no  diflfioulty ;  for  Mr.  Graham  has  shown,  by  his  liquid  diffusion  of 
gases,  that  air  may  be  diffused  downward  to  the  greatest  depths. 

Mr.  Winwood  Eeade,  an  Englishman  already  favorably!  known  by 
his  narrative  of  travel  in  Western  Africa,  recently  started  from  Sierra 
Leone  on  an  expedition  to  explore  the  interior  of  the  African  Continent. 
Communications  have  been  received  from  him  stating  that  travelling  on 
a  line  to  the  southeast  of  the  routes  of  Park  and  Caillie,  he  has  reached 
a  point  farther  south  than  .any  of  his  predecessors.  The  solitary  trav- 
eller, after  sunnounting  many  difficulties,  was  rewarded  by  reaching  a 
hitherto  unknown  town  named  Farbana,  situate  about  ten  degrees  north 
latitude,  and  ten  degrees  west  lougitude.  He  had  crossed  sever.al  rivers, 
and  was  among  the  head-waters  of  the  Niger.  F.irbana  contains  about 
ten  thousand  inhabitants,  well  disposed,  and  eager  for  trade.  Mr. 
Eeade  mentions  his  having  experienced  protection  and  help  from  the 
Sultan  of  Bornou  ;  we  suppose  by  orders  issued  to  his  subordinate  chiefs 
and  headmen,  in  this  outlying  district  of  his  kingdom. 

Authentic  cases  of  the  successful  treatment  of  snake-bites  are  of 
some  interest.  Dr.  Bell  supplies  two  in  his  "New  Tracks  in  North 
America."  On  the  Eij  Grande,  in  October,  1867,  two  horses  were  bit- 
ten by  the  same  rattlesnake,  while  grazing.  A  few  hours  afterward,  the 
submaxillary,  parotid,  and  all  glands  situated  about  the  head  and  neck, 
were  greatly  enlarged ;  from  the  nostrils  and  gums,  a  clear,  mucous  dis- 
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charge  ran  dowa  ;  the  eyes  were  glairy,  with  the  pupils  greatly  dilated, 
and  the  coat  was  rough  and  staring.  To  each  animal  Dr.  Bell  gave  half 
a  pint  of  whiskey,  with  a  little  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  ammonia, 
while  the  wounds  were  fomenteitwith  a  strong  infusion  of  tobacco,  and 
afterward  poulticed  with  chopped  tobacco-leaves.  Both  horses  recov- 
ered. One,  although  reduced  in  flesh,  and  thrown  out  of  condition,  was 
fit  for  work  in  a  week,  but  the  other  only  just  escaped  with  his  life,  be- 
coming a  perfect  skeleton,  and  only  commencing  to  mend  at  the  end  of 
three  months.  Dr.  Bell  adds  that  a  little  weed,  common  throughout  the 
Western  States  (called  by  Engelmann,  Euphorbia  lata,  and  by  Torney, 
E.  JUatata),  is  said  to  be  a  specific  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake  ;  but, 
at  tlie  very  time  the  plant  was  wanted,  it  could  not  be  found,  althougl^ 
continually  met  with  elsewhere  along  the  route,  so  that  the  experiment 
could  not  be  tried. 

The  Eussian  Government  is  making  u  very  important  experiment. 
The  Oxus  now  flows  into  the  Sea  of  Aral.  It  once  flowed  into  the  Cas- 
pian, its  old  bed  being  still  visible  enough  to  be  a  feature  in  maps.  If 
it  could  be  brought  back,  the  Eussians  would  have  an  unbroken  and 
impregnable  water-communication  from  the  Baltic  to  the  heart  of  Khiva, 
and,  with  further  improvements  to  Balkh,  would,  in  fact,  he  able  to  ship 
stores  at.Cronstadt  for  Central  Asia,  and  send  them  witliout  land-car- 
riage. Tiie  addition  to  their  power  would  be  enormous;  for  instance, 
they  could  scud  ten  thousand  riflemen  almost  to  Afghanistan  by  water, 
and  without  any  sound  audible  to  the  West,  and  their  engineers  think  it 
can  be  secured.  An  energetic  oflicer,  with  eighteen  hundred  men,  is 
already  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Caspian  ;  the  natives  are  reported 
"friendly"— that  is,  we  suppose,  quiet— and  the  Enssian  Government 
has  the  means,  through  its  penal  regiments,  of  employing  forced  labor 
on  a  great  scale. 

From  a  series  of  observations  conducted  with  great  eare  at  Monaco, 
on  the  sliores  of  tlie  Mediterranean,  a  French  scientist  reports  to  the 
Academy  the  presence  of  a  stratum  of  air  two  hundred  feet  higli,  ex- 
tending for  miles  inland,  which  is  constantly  impregnated  with  saline 
particles.  This  saline  stratum,  the  writer  asserts,  is  found  on  all  sea- 
coasts,  is  independent  of  barometric  pressure  or  the  hygrometrie  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  due  to  the  "pulverization"  of  thesea-water 
ty  the  breaking  of  the  surf  upon  the  rocks.  He  contends  that  the 
phenomenon  he  points  out  must  not  be  confounded  with  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  "  spray,"  wliich  is  of  a  coarse  nature,  and  entirely  local 
in  character. 

Benzole  has  been  applied  to  a  somewhat  novel  purpose.  If  poured  on 
a  piece  of  ordinary  paper,  immediate  transparency  is  produced,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  enable  one  to  dispense  entirely  with  tracing-paper.  On 
exposure  to  air,  or,  better,  a  gentle  heat,  the  liquid  is  entirely  dissipated, 
the  paper  recovers  its  opacity,  and  the  original  design  is  found  to  be 
quite  uninjured. 

Alexis  St.  Martin,  whose  side  was  shot  away  m  1822,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  expose  the  action  of  the  digestive  organs  to  the  surgeon's  eye, 
is  still  alive  and  well  in  Cavendish,  Vt.  Few  men  have  done  more  than 
he  for  the  advancement  of  science,  and  no  one  probahly  ever  did  so 
much  involuntarily. 

Tlie  trigonometrical  survey  of  England  and  Wales,  on  the  scale  of 
one  incli  to  a  mile,  has  been  completed  recently.  It  was  commenced  in 
the  year  1791. 

Pisrellanu. 

N'avigation  along  the  Coast  of  Siberia. 

AGEOGEAPHIGAL  discovery,  which  may  yet  exercise  a  great  infiu- 
encc  over  the  commercial  relations  between  Central  Asia,  China, 
and  Europe,  has  recently  been  made  by  divers  parties,  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  :  A  Eussian  merchant  named  Sidorow,  possessing  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  land  along  the  banks  of  the  upper  Obi  and  the  upper 
Yenisei,  was  anxious  to  secure  a  ready  market  for  his  grain  and  cereals. 
Thinking  that  the  sea  might  be  open  during  a  part  of  the  year  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  those  rivers  and  the  North  Sea,  he  got  a  small 
steamer  constructed,  specially  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  practica- 
bility of  tliis  route.  Having  laden  the  steamer  with  his  produce,  he 
sailed  through  the  Sea  of  Kara,  and  then  directed  his  course  in  a  straight 
line  to  Cape  North,  situated  in  Norwegian  Finmark,  which  he  safely 
reached  after  a  rapid  and  pleasant  voyage.  A  small  Norwegian  steamer 
named  Solid,  in  the  course  of  the  year  just  elapsed,  sailed  as  far  as  the 
Sea  of  Kara  in  quest  of  new  fisheries.  She  went  through  the  Strait  of 
Waigatz,  and  along  the  coast  of  Siberia  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of 
White  Island,  without  perceiving  the  slightest  traces  of  ice.  Captain 
Carlsoun,  commanding  her,  was  constantly  in  sight  of  the  land,  which  he 
characterizes  as  an  immense  series  of  low-lying  steppes  of  great  extent, 
covered  only  with  brushwood  and  trees  of  stunted  growth.     Near  the 


shores  he  found  a  uniform  depth  of  water  from  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
six  feet,  and  a  stifi',  muddy  bottom,  walruses  and  large  seals  being 
everywliere  abundant.  The  English  ship  Samson,  owned  and  com- 
manded by  Captain  Palliser,  followed  the  same  route  as  tlie  preceding  ; 
after  having  entered  the  Strait  of  Kara,  however.  Captain  Palliser  turned 
northward,  coasted  around  Nova  Zembla,  doubling  it,  and  entered  the 
Sea  of  Kara  again  by  the  Strait  of  Matoschkin,  ice  being  nowhere  visible. 
The  Scotch  steamer  Diana,  commanded  and  owned  by  M.  Lament, 
likewise  doubled  Nova  Zembla,  having  sailed  a  few  degrees  to  the  north- 
cast  of  its  mo.st  northern  extremity,  and  reported  an  open  sea  in  all 
directions.  The  savant  M.  Nordenskjold,  who  last  year  commanded  a 
Swedish  expedition  which  penetrated  as  far  as  eighty-one  degrees 
north  latitude,  and  who  is  again  preparing  to  malce  a  fresh  start  next 
spring,  calculates  that  the  sea  will  be  open  regularly  every  year,  from 
the  end  of  January  to  the  middle  of  September,  along  the  whole  Sibe- 
rian coast,  and  around  the  shores  of  Nova  Zembla.  In  the  event  of  this 
estimation  proving  to  be  correct,  the  result  of  this  important  geograph- 
ical discovery  will  be  the  creation  and  rapid  development  of  a  great 
trade  in  minerals  and  cereals  between  Siberia  and  Western  Europe, 
which  are  at  present  locked  up  uselessly  for  want  of  sufficient  means  of 
transportation. 

Gold  and  Coal  in  Lapland 
It  is  now  demonstrated  that  Lapland  contains  rich  deposits  of  gold  j 
and  coal,  and  is  on  the  eve  of  undergoing  a  complete  transformation^'' 
The  Alten,  the  Tana  and  its  tributaries  on  Norwegian  territory,  and  the 
Ivalojok  and  Waskojok  on  Finnish  territory,  r9ll  down  large  quantities 
of  gold,  in  minute  particles,  in  their  course  to  the  sea.     The  particles 
are  found  much  larger,  increasing  sometimes  to  the  size  of  nuggets,  in 
proportion  as  the  rivers  are  traced  to  their  sources,  which  are  situated  in, 
the  mountain-ranges,  forming  the  frontiers  of  Eussia,  Sweden,  and  Nor-v 
way.    Exploring  parties  found  it  extremely  diificult  to  carry  on  opera*- 
tions  throughout  those  boundless  wastes,  but  nevertheless  succeeded  i^ 
obtaining  the  following  remarkable  results  :  In  Norway  last  year,  alS 
old  New-Zealand  digger,  sent  by  a  company  from  Trondhjem,  having; 
diverted  a  small  rivulet  from  its  course  (a  tributary  of  the  Bantajok! 
which  falls  into  the  Tana),  dug  two  or  three  holes  in  the  bed  of  the  riyf, 
ulet,  to  the  depth  of  six  feet,  on  the  sides  of  which  he  found  numeroU% 
grains  of  gold.     In  Finland,  a  functionary  of  Helsingfors   Mint  warf; 
commissioned  in  1868  to  organize  and  head  an  exploring  party.     Whilaj 
aseendimi  from  Muonio  to  the  Tana,  tliis  expedition  discovered  parti" 
cles  of  gold  ill  several  of  the  Norwegian  water-courses  ;  the  bed  of  ToaV 
ojok  appeared  to  the  leader  to  be  the  richest.     Last  year,  two  sailor- 
having  once  been  miners  in  California,  and  having  received  permissii 
to  explore  this  river  on  their  own  account,  were  remarkably  fortunal 
in  their  searchiugs,  having  found  gold-dust  and  small  nuggets  to  tl 
amount  of  one  thousand  dollars.     This  year,  exploring  parties  will  b| 
formed,  to  continue  the  search  on  the  Norwegian  side  of  the  boundar; 
line.     As  auriferous  reefs  are  expected  to  be  discovered  in  the  mouij 
tains  referred  to,  a  law  passed  last  June  reserves  to  the  state  the  rigB 
of  working  mines,  or  granting  licenses  to  diggers ;  we  may  add,  in  juj 
tifieation  of  this  act,  that  the  state  is  almost  the  sole  owner  of  the  soi 
of  Lapland. 

Legal  Penalties  of  Misappropriations. 
"  Corruption  in  office,"  says  the  .^Ibany  Law  JounMl,  "  as  well  ^ 
an  ignorant  performance  of  duties,  sometimes  results  in  far  greater  im 
jury  than  the  loss  of  character  which  necessarily  happens  to  the  guillji 
officer.  We  wonder  if  members  of  boards  of  supervisors  of  counties) 
and  of  common  councils  of  cities,  ever  had  the  idea  occur  to  them  thai 
the  misappropriation  by  them  of  a  single  dollar  invalidates  the  whol 
assessment,  which  includes  the  misappropriated  dollar.  Yet  such  is  th 
law  as  held  in  numerous  decisions.  As  a  necessary  result,  every  tax. 
title  is  void  which  is  based  upon  such  invalid  assessment.  Generaiyi 
by  statute,  the  onus  prohandi  is  upon  a  party  attacking  a  tax-title  t 
show  the  facts  which  constitute  the  illegality.  But  persons  who  hav. 
taken  pains  to  look  behind  the  scenes  know  that  in  nearly  every  ta 
levied  there  is  the  taint  which  corrupts  the  whole  if  the  requisite  test 
niony  could  be  found  to  reveal  the  truth.  It  seems  to  have  become 
general  custom  with  county  boards  in  secret  session  to  vote  themselvi 
extra  compensation,  and,  to  secure  success  in  their  operations,  they  ad 
an  appropriation  to  the  county  treasurer,  and  the  only  record  of  tha 
misdeeds  is  a' contingent  account,'  the  items  of  which  are  never  exposti 
to  the  public.  In  one  county  in  this  State  we  are  informed  that  th^ 
has  been  a  wholesale  indictment  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  supe 
visors  for  taking  extra  compensation.  The  surest  remedy,  however, 
one  which  wiirbe  apt  to  astound  speculators  in  land  sold  for  the  i 
payment  of  taxes,  will  he  the  exposure  of  the  wrong  in  an  action  teatp 
the  right  of  a  collector  to  collect  the  tax,  or  in  resistance  to  the  olaijB| 
under  a  tax-sale." 

A  Novelist's  Revenge. 

The  London  AaeiMum-  tells  the  following  story  :  "  Mr.  Brown, 

us  call  him,  the  proprietor  of,  shall  we  say.  The  Kitclun  Stunner,  n 
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dissatisfied  with  his  novelist,  Mr.  Jones,  and  told  him  so.  Jones  was 
then  half-way  through  a  romance  which  appeared  in  weelily  driblets ; 
ihut  Brown  gave  him  notice  to  quit  at  onoe,  and  added  that  he  had  en- 
gaged Mr.  Kohinson  to  go  on  with  and  complete  the  story.  Jones  ac- 
cepted the  warning,  but  remarked  that,  as  he  had  suiHcient  manuscript 
copy  to  supply  the  chapters  for  the  next  number,  they  had  better  be 

set  up,'  after  which  Mr.  Eobiusou  might  take  up  the  thread  of  the 
story,  and  get  to  the  end  of  it.  Brown  consented,  and  went  down  to 
his  '  suburban  retreat,'  whither  was  forwarded  to  nira  the  nest  number 
of  the  Stunner,  with  Jones's  chapters,  from  which  Eobinson  was  to  con- 
tinue the  narrative.  If  Brown  possessed  true  critical  faculty,  he  must 
have  admired  the  inventive  power  of  his  old  hired  writer,  and  have 
doubted  whetlier  Kohinson  would  be  equal  to  the  present  emergency. 
[n  short,  Jones,  having  collected  every  living  personage  and  animal  he 
named  in  the  novel,  put  them  all  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  Amer- 
ica, and  sent  tlie  whole  of  them,  ship,  freight,  and  passengers,  down  to 
;he  very  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  never  to  be  brought  up  again.  The 
words  '  To  be  continued,'  at  the  close  of  the  chapter,  formed  a  challenge 

0  tlie  ingenuity  of  Kohinson,  "which  he  was  too  ill  qualified  to  accept, 
md  accordingly  the  story  remains  somewhere  unfinished,  and  as  for- 
jotten  as  the  author  who  stopped  and  the  writer  who  could  not  set  it 
;oing  again." 

"Workmen  in  France. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Scientific  American  says :  "  In  France,  among 
nechanics  in  wood  especially,  away  from  the  great  centres  of  trade,  one 
inds  men  working  with  the  rudest  tools  upon  the  roughest  wood,  and 
ionsequently  turning  out  such  crude  work  as  would  never  be  put  into  a 
louse  in  this  country,  certainly  not  north  of  Mason-and-Di.xon's  line, 
ii  a  town  of  France,  containing  a  population  of  fifteen  thousand,  I  often 
isited  joiners'  shops  where  all  mortising  was  done  with  the  hand-chisel 
,nd  a  mallet  of  ancient  model ;  all  sharp  ining  of  tools  was  done  on  a 
arge,  flat  stone  by  hand-rubbing  ;  all  sawnig  by  frame-saws,  similar  to 
hose  we  use  for  sawing  firewood ;  wages  were  about  thi'ee  francs,  or 
ibout  si.\ty  cents  a  day  in  gold  ;  the  amount  of  work  done — the  time 
or  labor  (ten  hours) — being  seriously  cut  up  by  several  meals  and  much 
Irinking  and  smoking,  seemed  to  be  very  small,  and  very  poor  in 
■uality.  "When  I  told  one  of  the  most  intelligent  workmen  that  our 
ouse-joiuers  earned  about  fifteen  francs  a  day,  he  wanted  to  pack  up  at 
nee,  and  askea  if  1  could  not  pay  his  way  to  America,  taking  a  lien  on 
is  chest  of  tools  and  on  his  labor  for  one  year.  He  did  not  seem  to  be 
attered  when  I  told  him  that,  with  his  bad  tools  and  worse  habits,  the 
eourity  would  be  valueless,  and  that,  if  landed  in  America,  without  any 
,en  on  tools  or  labor,  he  would  come  to  want  in  a  few  weeks.  Yet  it  is 
jterally  true  that  this  first-class  French  joiner,  with  his  tools,  could  not 
let  a  meagre  living  here  until  he  should  get  into  better  training  and 
ould  use  our  tools." 

An  Old  Lady's  Fear  of  a  New  Deluge. 
An  old  lady  living  at  Atlas,  in  the  parish  of  Creich,  in  the  north  of 
cotland,  has  had  her  faith  in  Scripture  sorely  tried  by  recent  heavy 
lins.  Notwithstanding  the  Biblical  promise  that  the  world  should 
ot  again  be  destroyed  by  water,  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  sec- 
ad  deluge  was  imminent.  '  Gathering  together  a  few  much-prized  relics 
f  her  earlier  years,  with  some  clothing  and  bedding,  she  committed 
rem  and  herself  to  a  large  meal-girn!)!,  in  which  she  hoped  to  float  till 
i  water  should  subside.  What  an  old  lady  of  seventy  could  do  alone 
the  world  after  a  universal  deluge  she  does  not  appear  to  have  con- 
idered.  Having  crept  into  the  girnal,  she  remained  there  two  nin-hts 
id  a  day.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  her  brother  came  to  seek  for  her, 
id,  after  searching  through  the  house  in  vain,  he  heard  a  voice  ema- 
ating  from  the  girnal.  His  sister  was  praying  in  the  following  words  : 
0  Lord,  Thou  didst  promise  never  again  to  destroy  the  world  with  a 
Dod ;  but  I  doubt  it,  I  doubt  it !  "  It  is  curious  that  she  never  doubted 
16  fact  of  the  promise,  but  only  the  intention  or  power  of  fulfilling'  it. 
he  was  at  length  persuaded  to  return  to  the  faith  of  ker  youth  and 
ave  her  hiding-place.  The  incident  reminds  one  strongly  of  Chaucer's 
Miller's  Tale,"  in  which  the  carpenter  was  persuaded  that  there  was 
>ing  to  be  a  second  deluge,  and  provided  for  his  safety  somewhat  in  the 
ay  devised  by  the  old  Scotch  lady. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  a  London  paper  says :  "  Life  in  Paris  is 
scoming  fearfully  insecure.  Hardly  a  night  passes  without  a  score  of 
rsons  being  knocked  on'the  head  and  robbed  of  all  they  possess.  The 
orst  part  of  the  affair  is,  that  the  thieves  generally  manage  to  escape, 
wen  in  the  most  frequented  thoroughfares  nocturnal  attacks  are  made 
I  early  as  nine  o'clock.  The  public  are  crying  out  bitterly  against  the 
ilicc,  and  one  of  the  suburbs  has  gone  to  the  expense  of  having  four 
.tra  watchmen.  A  friend  of  mine  was  attacked,  half  killed,  and 
bbed,  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  last  night ;  and  I  hear  that  a  man 
IS  found  dead  in  the  Boulevards  at  daybreak  this  morning,  with  his 
■oketa  inside  out,  and  his  skull  smashed  in.    A  lady,  passing  thi-ough 


the  Place  du  Carrousel,  in  front  of  the  Tuileries,  was  attacked  by  a  cou- 
ple of  roughs  two  nights  ago,  and  lost  her  velvet  manteau  before  the 
police  came  to  her  assistance.  These  are  only  isolatftl  eases,  which 
happen  to  ooze  out ;  for  the  French  police-system  renders  it  impossible 
to  get  at  the  whole  truth." 

An  Ancient  Club. 
In  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  nearly  four  centuries  before  Christ, 
there  was  a  club  at  Athens,  called  "  The  Sixty,"  who  met  once  a  week 
in  the  Temple  of  Hercules.  The  members  were  famous  for  their  wit, 
and  every  good  thing  they  said  was  entered  on  a  scroll.  This  must  have 
a  little  impeded  the  flow  of  soul ;  for,  when  a  capital  jest  had  been  made, 
there  were,  of  course,  a  dozen  members  ready  with  as  many  repartees 
and  rejoinders,  but  they  were  obliged  to  restrain  their  impatience  till 
the  original  joke  had  been  entered,  duly  accredited,  in  the  club-ledger. 
This  early  jest-book  became  famous.  King  PhUip,  and  lesser  men  than 
he,  borrowed  it  whenever  they  were  in  need  of  being  enlivened.  One 
result  was,  that  the  stories  and  sayings  it  contained  became  so  well 
known  throughout  Greece,  that  the  public  grew  weary  of  them,  and  the 
words,  "  An  old  Sixty  !  "  conveyed  just  the  same  rebuke  which  is  now 
implied  under  the  phrase,  "  An  old  Joe." 


%\t  gliis£ttnt. 


IT  may  he  safely  asserted  that  all  naturalists  are  now  satisfied  of  the 
animal  nature  of  sponges,  although  representing  the  lowest  and  most 
obscure  grade  of  animal  existence,  and  that  so  close  to  the  confines  of  the 
vegetable  world  that  it  is  difficult  in  some  species  to  determine  whether 
they  are  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  "  Several  of  them,  however,"  says 
Jlr.  Gosse,  "  if  viewed  with  a  lens  under  water,  while  in  a  living  state, 
display  vigorous  currents  constantly  pouring  forth  from. certain  orifices; 
and  we  necessarily  infer  that  the  water  thus  ejected  must  be  constantly 
taken  in  through  some  other  channel.  On  tearing  the  mass  open  we  see 
that  the  whole  substance  is  perforated  in  all  directions  by  irreo-ular 
canals,  leading  into,  each  other,  of  which  some  are  slender,  and  commu- 
nicate with  the  surface  by  minute  hut  numerous  pores,  and  others  are 
wide,  and  open  by  ample  orifices  ;  through  the  former  the  water  is  ad- 
mitted, through  the  latter  it  is  ejected."  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  these  beings  constitute,  in  spite  of  investigations  of  modern 
naturalists,  a  group  still  somewhat  problematical,  and  stiU  very  imper- 
fectly known  as  regards  their  internal  organization. 

Sponges  are  masses  of  light  elastic  tissue,  which  is,  at  the  same  time, 
resistant,  fuU  of  air-cells,  and  with  much  varied  exterior  arrangements. 
Nearly  three  hundred  species  are  known,  the  diiferent  appearances  of 
wliich  have  been  characterized  by  names  more  or  less  singular.  There 
is,  for  instance,  the  feather-sponge,  the  fan-sponge,  the  bell,  the  lyre,  the 
trumpet,  the  distaff,  the  peacock-tail,  and  Neptune's  glove.  There  are 
river-sponges  and  sea-sponges.  The  first  are  irregular  and  arenaceous 
masses,  which  pile  themselves  upon  plants  and  solid  bodies  immerged 
in  fresh  water.  The  second  is  found  in  almost  every  sea ;  especially  in 
the  MediteiTanean,  the  Eed  Sea,  and  the  Mexican  Gulf.  Affecting  warm 
and  quiet  waters,  they  attach  themselves  to  hold  and  rugged  rocks,  at 
depths  ranging  from  five  to  twenty-five  fathoms.  They  are  erect,  pen- 
dent, or  spreading,  according  to  their  form  or  position.  Our  illustration, 
drawn  from  nature,  represents  a  very  remarkable  form  of  sponge,  which 
was  fished  up  in  sixty  fathoms. 

The  sponge  is  very  common  in  the  Meditei-ranean,  and  round  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  and  is  known  vulgarly  under  the  name  of  the  ma- 
rine mushroom,  the  sailor's  nest,  and  the  fine,  soft  sponge  of  Syria.  It 
is  a  mass  more  or  less  rounded,  covered  witli  a  mucous  bed,  glutinous 
above,  formed  of  a  light  elastic  but  resisting  tissue,  full  of  gaps,  and 
riddled  with  air-cells.  This  tissue  is  formed  of  delicate  flexible  fibres, 
uniting  in  all  directions  by  anastomose,  but  presenting  numerous  pores, 
which  are  formed  by  what  is  termed  osculation,  having  irregular  con- 
duits which  connect  them.  In  this  tissue  certain  very  small  solid  bodies 
are  discovered,  named  spiculm.  The  spicula  are  siliceous  or  calcareous 
in  their  nature,  varying  according  to  the  species,  and  sometimes  varying 
even  in  the  same  species.  Some  of  these  resemble  needles,  others  are 
pin-like,  and  others  again  resemble  very  small  stars. 

The  physiological  function  of  those  tubes  and  orifices  which  pre- 
sent themselves  on  all  parts  of  the  sponge,  has  been  interpreted 
in  various  ways.  Ellis,  writing  in  1T65,  supposes  that  they  were  the 
orifices  of  the  cells  occupied  by  the  polypi.  In  1816,  Lamarck  still  ad- 
vocated this  opinion ;  and  even  now  we  find  the  observer,  whose  notes 
M.  Frt-dol  has  edited  with  so  much  judgment,  asserting  that  *^  the  in- 
habitants of  the  sponge  are  a  sjieeics  of  fieeting,  transparent,  gelatinous 
tube,  susceptible  of  extension  and  contraction ;  young  polypes,  as  we 
may  call  them,  without  consistence,  without  gills  ;  incipient  polypes, 
in  short,  of  very  simple  but  suflieicnt  organization.  The  animal- 
cule of  the  sponge  is  a  stomach,  without  arms,  very  simple,  very  ele- 
mentary— in  short,  an  animal  all  stomach  1 "    This  mode  of  considering 
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the  sponge  is  not  conform- 
able to  the  views  pf  the  lead- 
ers of  modern  science,  how- 
ever. Mr.  Milne  Edwards, 
for  instance,  in  place  of  see- 
ing in  the  sponge  a  collection 
of  united  beings,  forming,  as 
it  were,  a  colony,  considers 
each  to  be  an  isolated  being, 
a  unique  individual.  The  in- 
numerable canals  by  which 
the  sponge  is  traversed,  ac- 
cording to  that  author,  are  at 
once  the  digestive  organs 
and  breathing-pores  of  the 
zoophyte.  Tlie  vibratile  oils 
are  necessary  to  the  renewed 
aeration  of  the  water  requir- 
ed as  a  respiratory  fluid  in 
the  interior  canals  of  the 
sponge.  The  currents  in 
these  channels  have  one  con- 
stant direction.  The  water 
penetrates  the  sponge  by  nu- 
merous orifices  of  minute 
dimensions  and  irregular 
disposition ;  ittraverses  chan- 
nels in  the  body  of  the  zoo- 
phyte, which  reunite  some- 
what like  the  root  of  a  plant, 
in  order  to  constitute  the 
trunk  and  increase  its  sub- 
stance; finally,  the  water 
makes  its  escape  by  special 
openings.  According  to  tltis 
view,  the  channels  of  the 
sponge  have  a  kind  of  cu- 
mulative physiology,  p  e  r- 
formiug  the  two  functions  of 
digestion  and  respiration. 
The  rapid  currents  of  aerated 
water  which  traverse  them 
lead  into  them  the  substances 


Sponge,  half  the  Natural  Size,  attached  to  its  Rocl<y  Bed. 


necessary  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  these  strange  crea- 
tures, rejecting  all  exoreraen- 
toi-y  matter.  At  the  same 
time,  the  walls  of  these  ca- 
nals present  a  large  absorb- 
ing surface,  which  separates 
the  oxygen  with  which  the 
water  is  charged,  and  disen- 
gages  the  carbonic  aeid 
which  results  from  respira- 
tion. 

Sponges  contain    true 
eggs,    from    which    embryo 
animalcules    are    produced : 
these  are  non-ciliate  at  first. 
In  the  interior  of  these  eggs 
the  contractile  cellules  have 
their  birth ;   then  the  spicu- 
Ite ;  and  when  they  are  final- 
ly covered  with  the  vibra- 
tile cils,  aided  by  them  these 
larvae  of  ovoid  form  swim,  or 
rather    glide,    through    the  i 
water.     The  species  of  infu-  1 
Boria  born  of  the  sponge  re- 
semble the  larvae  of  various 
polypes  at  the  moment  they 
issue  from  the  egg.     "  They  ■ 
soon  attach    themselves    to  | 
some    foreign    body,"    says 
Mr.   Milne  Edwards,   "  and  ■ 
become  henceforth    immov- 
able ;  no  longer  giving  signs 
either  of  sensibility  or    of 
contractibility,    while     in 
their  enlargement  they   are 
completely  transformed.  The  J 
irelatinous  substance  of  their  I 
bodies  is  channelled  and  rid- 
dled with  holes — the  fibrous 
framework  is  completed — the 
sponge  is  formed." 
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LIFE  OF  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

In  Two  Volumes,  Svo,  600  paties  each. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  ELEGANT  STEEL  PORTRAITS  OF  MR.  WEB- 
STER, AND  FINE  WOODCUTS  OF  DIFFERENT  VIEWS 
AT  FRANKLIN  AND  AT  MARSHFIELD. 
The  first  volume  of  this  Great  National  Work,  luriitcn  infulfilmctii  of  hir.  Web- 
ster's iestainentary  injufictions,  was  issued  December  i,  and  the  concluding  volume 
will  be  ready  in  January. 

From  the  yotirnal  of  Coiumcrcc. 
"  Mr.  George  Ticknor  Curtis's  life  of  Daniel  Webster  will  meet  a  warm  welcome 
from  the  American  public.  The  author  has  made  it  a  vei-y  readable  volume,  a  model 
biography  of  a  most  gifted  man,  wherein  the  intermingling  of  the  statesman  and 
lawyer  with  the  husband,  father,  and  friend,  is  painted  so  that  we  see  and  feel  the 
reality  of  the  picture.  Mr.  Curtis's  plan  is  so  clear  and  simple,  that  each  successive 
epoch  of  the  biography  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  separate  story.  It  thus  forms  an 
admirable  political  history,  which  we  recommend  to  the  careful  reading  of  every  one 
desirous  of  knowing  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  more  important 
political  divisions  of  the  past  forty  or  fifty  years  in  this  country.  ...  It  intro- 
\  stranger  to  the  entire  life  of  a  great  man,  not  only  in  public  but  in  private, 
rith  graphic  illustrations  of  his  labors,  his  perseverance,  his  successes, 
s  of  joy.      We  close  the  first  volume  with  great  satisfaction, 


duces 

and  abound! 

his  sorrows,  and  hi  ^  

feeling  that  the  life  of  the  illus'trious  New-Engiander  has  been  written  as  he  himself 
would  have  approved  of  it." 

This  work  is  sold  by  subscription  only.     Price,  in  extra  cloth,  $5.00  per  volu 
in  library  leather,  $6.00;  in  half  * 
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TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers  to  Appletons'  Journal,  whose  subscriptions  com-, 
mence  with  the  current  year,  are  informed  that  Mrs.  Oliphant'3 
Novel  of 

THE  THREE  BROTHERS 

Is  now  printed  in  pamphlet-form,  up  to  the  point  where  it  commences 
in  the  present  volume  of  the  Journal,  and  will  be  mailed, 
post-paid,   to   any   address,   upon  the   re- 
ceipt of  Thirty  Cents. 

With  Number  Forty-three  of  the  JOURNAL,  Anthony  TroUope 
new  Novel 


"RALPH  THE  HEIR," 


Was  commenced  in  a  Supplement.  This  Novel  will  appear  li 
Monthly  Parts  in  London,  and  each  monthly  instalment  will  b 
issued  in  a  Supplement  to  Appletons'  Journal,  without  e.\tr 
charge,  simultaneously  with  its  publication  in  England. 

Subscribers  to  ApPLETONs'  JoUKNAL  arc  respectfully  informed  that  notice  of  di 
continuance  is  not  necessary,  as  the  Journal  in  no  case  is  continued  beyond  tt 
time  subscribed  for.  But  subscribers  will  please  notice  that  the  figures  at  the  n§). 
of  the  name,  on  the  direction  label,  indicate  the  number  with  which  their  subscnji 
tion  expires. 
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HAREM-LIFE    IN    THE    EAST. 


A    GOSSIP     IN    THE    HAREM. 


A  FEW  nights  after  this  exposition,  the  garden  within  the  "  sacred 
enclosure  "  was  again  at  nightfall  disturbed  by  the  sounds  of 
loud  revelry.  There  was  laughing  and  romping  that  came  from  the 
harem  gardens ;  our  governess  extinguished  hor  wax-lights,  threw  open 
her  lattice-window,  and  peeped  out.  By  the  aid  of  her  opera-glass,  she 
beheld  a  motley  group  of  black  female  slaves.  Moving  among  them 
were  figures  closely  resembling  the  soldiers  of  the  guard,  when  muffled 
iu  their  cloaks.  Then  came  dancing  and  singing,  the  party  as  merry 
as  if  they  were  an  "  elfin  band." 

Love  in  the  East,  as  elsewhere,  laughs  even  at  the  most  terrible 
of  Oriental  locksmiths,  and  causes  our  writer  of  the  inside  view  of  the 
harem  to  exclaim : 

"  I  have  heard  much,  and  read  a  great  deal  about  the  impossi- 
bility of  meu  entering  the  harems  of  the  East,  considered  so  sacred  by 
all  Moslems  that  no  true  believer  has  ever  been  known  to  visit  the 
'Abode  of  Bliss' of  a  true  Mussulman.  But  now  that  I  have  seen 
the  female  slaves  of  the  viceregal  harem  rambling  about  at  night,  with 
the  eunuchs,  the  guardians  of  those  girls,  and  other  muffled  figures, 
I  could  not  help  giving  credence  to  the  assertion  of  a  celebrated  wri- 
ter on  Oriental  life,  that,  crabbed  and  cross-grained  as  these  guar- 
dians may  be,  still,  there  are  many  of  them  who  bow  their  knee  to 
that  sovereign  ruler  of  Egypt,  Prince  Bribery,  and  that  golden  keys 
do  sometimes  throw  back  the  rusty  hinges  of  the  doors  they  guard. 
Else,"  suggests  Miss  Lott,  with  great  simplicity,  "how  came  the 
slaves  and  their  partners  to  be  dancing  together  on  the  lawn  by  the 
bright  moonliglit  ?  " 

Polygamy,  even  in  Egypt  and  Turkey,  has  its  imperative  rules,  the 
disobeying  of  which  is  followed  by  all  the  fearful  consequences  that 
often  wait  upon  infidelity  iu  Christian  countries.  The  Koran  is 
strictly  the  law ;  its  injunction  respecting  a  plurality  of  wives  runs 
thus :  "  You  may,  if  you  like,  marry  two,  three,  or  even  four  women." 


The  master  thus  blessed  may  also  have  as  many  "  favorites  "  as  his 
circumstances  will  justify ;  but,  if  he  should  dare  to  put  his  eyes  upon 
any  of  the  slaves  belonging  to  any  of  his  wives,  the  wife,  though  of 
the  humblest  origin,  or  a  princess,  can  obtain  a  divorce,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  life  of  the  uuliappy  victim  of  illicit  passion  is,  with  rare  excep- 
tion, sacrificed. 

On  a  recent  occasiou,  a  princess,  a  near  relative  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty, the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  having  suspected,  nay  discovered  that  her 
husband  had  had  an  intrigue  with  one  of  her  slaves,  had  the  unfortu- 
nate creature's  head  cut  off  by  her  grand-eunuch,  deposited  upon  a 
dish,  covered  with  a  cloth  of  gold,  and  placed  upon  the  dinner-table. 
As  the  offending  husband  sat  down,  he  drank  off  a  cup  of  sherbet,  as 
was  his  custom,  which  his  wife  had  previously  poisoned,  and,  when 
the  dish  before  him  was  uncovered,  he  stared  wildly  at  the  gory  head, 
and  dropped  down  dead.  Nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  punish- 
ment to  the  princess,  and  any  Turkish  woman  would  have  recourse  to 
some  bloody  revenge  upon  receiving  the  same  provocation. 

Religious  excitement  and  observances  occupy  much  of  the  time  of 
the  inmates  of  the  harem,  and  some  are  evidently  fanatics.  On  one 
occasion  Miss  Lott  was  gratified  at  witnessing  the  first  wife  at  her 
orisons.  Accompanied,  as  usual,  by  the  young  prince,  the  governess 
entered  the  chamber  of  the  princess,  who  was  engaged  at  the  moment 
spreading  a  large  Persian  rug  in  the  centre  of  tlie  room.  Having  accom- 
plished this,  without  noticing  her  visitors,  she  knelt  down,  turned  her 
face  toward  Mecca,  and  repeated  her  prayers.  On  her  licad  she  wore 
a  white  muslin  scarf,  and  in  her  hands  held  a  string  of  large  gold 
beads,  here  and  there  interspersed  with  diamonds,  which  precious 
stones,  in  the  service  performed,  count  as  two,  and  which  beads  she 
dropped  oft"  one  by  one,  all  the  while  exclaiming,  "  There's  no  Deity 
but  God  !  "  but,  being  a  princess,  she  never  performed  the  liumiliating 
act  of  bowing   her  head  to  the  ground.     The  Grand  Pacha  -joined   in 
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the  ceremonial  part  of  the  worship,  and  was  good-humoredly  reproved 
by  her  highness,  who  threatened  to  box  his  ears,  but  the  little  fellow 
kept  his  place  on  the  rug,  continually  bowing  his  head  in  the  true 
Moslem  style. 

This  boy,  indeed,  seemed  to  possess  wonderful  powers  of  imita- 
tion, and,  with  proper  training,  might  make  a  man  eminently  worthy 
of  his  high  station.  Of  all  religious  observances  he  was  remarlcably 
fond ;  for  it  was  one  of  his  favorite  pastimes  when  among  children  of 
his  own  age  to  imitate  the  Mussulmans  at  their  prayers  in  the  mosques. 
He  would  often  go  himself  and  fetch  a  Persian  rug  from  one  of  tlie 
rooms,  which  he  would  place  on  a  carpet  close  by  the  older  slaves, 
who  were  busy  cutting  out  dresses.  Personating  the  Grand  Mufti, 
which  he  did  in  perfection,  he  would  kneel  do^ra  on  the  rug,  and  then 
make  all  the  little  slaves  kneel  down  by  his  side  on  the  covS-lcts ; 
after  which,  lie  would  begin  muttering  some  words,  which  the  slaves 
repeated  after  him.  Then  he  would  bow  his  forehead  on  the  rug,  the 
slaves  following  his  example.  After  this,  he  would  stand  with  his 
face  toward  Mecca,  put  his  two  little  hands  together,  bow  his  head 
down  to  the  ground,  continuing  to  repeat  tlie  gesture  upward  of  fifty 
times,  the  slaves  following  him.  He  then  bowed  his  head,  smoothed 
down  his  chin,  as  if  he  wore  a  beard,  exclaiming,  "  God,  God  !  Amen, 
amen ! "  But,  while  these  pranks  were  amusing,  it  was  a  sad  thing  to 
know  that,  child  as  he  was,  there  appeared  to  be  no  religious  senti- 
ment in  his  nature  ;  for  he  was  already  a  master  in  the  arts  most  pe- 
culiar to  Oriental  despotism — viz.,  cruelty,  avarice,  and  greediness. 

He  had  been  accustomed,  as  soon  as  he  could  talk  and  toddle 
about,  to  have  his  pockets  filled  with  silver  coins.  That  practice  had 
engendered  in  him  the  most  intense  desire  for  acquisition.  He  was 
constantly  urging  his  guardian,  the  governess,  to  play  banking  with 
him,  and  one  day,  after  ingeniously  cutting  a  number  of  round  pieces 
from  card-board,  he  commenced  personating  the  Eastern  money-chan- 
ger. The  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  sat  himself  down  to  represent 
a  stolid,  calculating  "  dealer  in  rupees,"  as  the  Turk  so  emphatically 
designates  a  banker,  was  a  fine  piece  of  pantomime. 

The  governess  sat  down,  facing  him,  as  he  removed  his  "  stock-in- 
trade  "  to  his  right-hand  side.  He  then  gave  her  several  packets  of 
the  card-board  pieces  he  had  cut,  at  the  same  time  telling  her  that  she 
was  to  count  them  as  English  sovereigns.  Miss  Lett  then  stood  up 
before  the  child,  and  asked  for  change. 

As  soon  as  she  did  so,  he  looked  at  the  counter  handed 'hi»a,  poised 
it  in  his  tiny  hand,  to  see  that  it  was  of  full  weight,  turned  it  over  and 
over  again,  to  examine  if  it  were  cut  or  cracked,  said  not  a  word,  but 
finally  placed  it  on  a  cushion  beside  him,  and  commenced  counting  in 
English,  and  then  handed  a  few  pieces  of  small  card-board  counters  to 
the  governess  by  simply  placing  them  in  piles  on  the  cushion  before  him. 
Jliss  Lott  took  them  and  counted  them,  but  found  that  he  had  not 
given  her  the  right  change,  even  after  having  deducted  a  few  cents  for 
the  conventional  discount.  She  looked  at  him  full  in  the  face ;  not  a 
muscle  moved  ;  he  looked  the  impersonation  of  a  usurer ;  his  close  re- 
semblance at  that  moment  to  the  portrait  of  his  grandfather,  which 
hangs  in  the  palace  at  Alexandria,  was  very  striking.  There  sat  the 
prototype,  in  childhood's  form,  of  that  viceregal  usurer,  who  so  thor- 
oughly understood  the  art  of  making  money  to  yield  its  best  value — a 
gift  thoroughly  inherited  by  his  descendants. 

Miss  Lott  remonstrated,  and  told  him  that  he  had.  charged  too 
mi^eh  for  the  exchange.  He  held  a  long  argument,  and,  when  he  found 
that  she  was  not  satisfied  with  his  explanation,  he  stroked  his  chin,  as 
if  it  were  bearded,  and  laughed  most  heartily,  and  chuckled  within 
himself,  to  see  how  cleverly  he  had  mulcted  her  of  a  few  joceras. 

He  then  rose  from  the  cushions  and  said,  "  Madame,  you  must  take 
my  seat,  and  act  as  money-changer."  She  acted  accordingly,  and,  as 
soon  as  she  had  arranged  herself,  the  prince,  who  had  cunningly  clipped 
the  corners  of  several  of  the  counters,  handed  her  one  of  these  mu- 
tilated pieces.  She  examined  it,  and  pointed  out  to  his  highness  that 
it  had  been  cut,  and  was  therefore  deficient  in  weight,  and  refused  to 
change  it,  except  at  reduction  ;  but  he  would  not  agree  to  this.  Per- 
sisting in  her  demand,  he  then  put  himself  in  a  towering  passion, 
threw  his  body  on  the  floor,  and  screamed  out  most  hideously,  which 
brought  the  whole  staif  of  the  harem,  princesses,  ladies  of  the  harem, 
slaves,  and  eunuchs,  Into  the  apartment,  to  see  what  was  the  matter 
with  the  Grand  Pacha  ;  for,  at  the  first  sound  ofhis  voice,  the  whole 
establishment  was  always  in  .alarm. 

The  head-nurse  took  him  up,  and  began  to  perform  her  supersti- 
tious observances,  by  sprinkling  water  on  the  floor,  as  a  slave  had  at- 


tended her  with  a  silver  basin,  naturally  thinking  the  child  had  met 
some  accident. 

When  the  matter  was  explained,  the  prince's  mother  laughed  most 
heartily,  and  exclaimed,  "  No  matter,  no  matter  !  "  and  retired  from 
the  apartment,  accompanied  by  the  whole  retinue. 

The  "  young  torment  "  was  finally  quieted,  and  sat  down  to  resume 
the  play,  when  Miss  Lott  unexpectedly  felt  the  breath  of  some  person 
fanning  her  cheek.  Thinking  it  was  the  intrusive  head-nurse,  she  was 
about  to  raise  her  hand  to  box  the  ears  of  the  author  of  such  famil- 
iarity, when  she  looked  up,  and  saw  the  viceroy  bending  over  her 
shoulder.  She  sprang  to  her  feet,  blushed,  courtesied,  when  the  vice- 
roy smiled,  and  playfully  said : 

"  Pray,  madame,  as  I  am  a  poor  man  "  (and  the  billionnaire  of  the 
world  uttered  this  remark  with  the  tone  of  a  professed  usurer),  "  allow 
me  to  take  possession  of  your  stock-in-trade."  So  the  viceroy  took 
the  place  of  the  governess,  and  commenced  playing  with  his  darling 
son.  After  a  while  he  rose,  thanked  the  governess  for  the  judicious 
manner  she  practised  to  amuse  his  refractory  heir,  and  then  left  the 
apartment. 

To  diversify  the  pastimes  of  the  prince,  which  were  often  attended 
with  the  most  cruel  exhibitions  of  the  lash  upon  his  juvenile  attend- 
ants who  failed  meeting  his  requirements,  he  was  fond,  in  his  gentler 
moods,  of  having  music.  On  such  occasions  he  would  have  the  cush- 
ions piled  into  a  throne,  upon  v/hich  he  would  mount,  seating  himself 
with  the  little  princesses,  his  legitimate  sisters,  by  his  side,  the  young 
slaves  forming  a  semicircle  below.  He  would  then  command  Rosetta, 
an  attending  slave,  to  sing  ;  her  refrain  was  not  unlike  Solomon's 
songs : 

"  The  complexion  of  my  love  is  like  the  freshness  of  the  velvet- 
looking  jessamine ;  her  face  is  as  resplendent  as  the  bright,  bright 
moon;  her  lips  are  as  rosy  as  the  choicest  Burgundy;  and  her  lily- 
white  bosom  the  fairest-looking  that  an  amorous  youth  ever  be- 
held! 

"  Oh,  beauteous  creature,  the  perfume  of  whose  breath  is  like  the 
grateful  odor  of  the  musk-rose,  allow  me  to  sip  sweets  from  thy  ruby 
lips,  and  pour  forth  into  thy  ear  the  passion  that  consmnes  my 
heart ! " 

All  the  slaves  joined  in  the  chorus,  sang  the  last  verse,  then  an- 
other slave  named  Damietta  approached,  and,  in  a  plaintive  voice,  gave 
a  description  of  the  fashionable  style  of  Oriental  dress,  and  the  value 
of  bright  eyes : 

"  My  mistress  wears  a  beautiful  gold-embroidered  dress ;  her  wide 
trousers  are  of  azure-blue  silk ;  her  waistband  is  a  costly  cashmere 
shawl,  worth  two  hundred  Egyptian  sovereigns — -all  the  richness  of  her 
attire  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  beauty  of  her  face.  There  is 
nothing  either  in  heaven  or  earth  half  so  lovely  as  her  beautiful,  spar- 
kling orbs !  " 

At  another  time,  he  would  give  a  banquet,  on  which  occasion  he 
would  select  a  number  of  honhon  cases,  and  empty  their  contents  into 
a  silk  coverlet.  He  would  then  replace  them  in  some  of  the  handsomest 
baskets  at  hand,  and  then  order  the  slaves  to  hand  them  to  the  wives, 
the  princesses,  and  to  his  little  sisters,  and  also  to  his  "  favorite ;  " 
for,  in  spite  of  his  being  a  child,  he  was  thus  early  trained  in  the  per- 
nicious custom  of  his  country. 

This  slave-companion  of  the  young  pacha  was  purchased  in  Con- 
stantinople for  the  especial  purpose  of  being  educated  with  his  high- 
ness. The  only  distinction  made  between  this  favorite  and  the  prin- 
cesses was  that  she  was  obliged  to  eat  her  meals  with  an  iron  spoon. 
On  this  occasion,  in  imitation  set  him  by  his  viceregal  parent,  he  took 
it  into  his  head  to  honor  his  favorite  that  day,  and  therefore  ordered 
the  slaves  to  hand  her  first  every  basket.  She  was  distinguished  or- 
dinarily from  the  other  slaves  by  wearing  a  fez,  not  on  account  of  the 
position  she  would  probably  be  called  upon  to  take,  but  simply  from 
the  fact  that  the  cleanliness  of  her  hair  had  been  so  neglected  that 
she  had  not  only  lost  the  greater  portion  of  it,  but  that  the  vermin 
had  eaten  sores  into  her  skull ! 

A  visit 'to  the  widow  of  the  late  viceroy.  Said  Pacha,  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Cairo,  took  our  governess  to  a  palace  built  by  Meliemet  All,  in 
the  gardens  of  which  we  find  the  walks  paved  with  singular  mosaics, 
while  the  myrtle  and  jessamine  hedges  struggled  with  a  great  variety  of 
scented  roses,  the  perfume  of  which  was  overpowering.  Here  grew 
the  banana  beside  the  orange ;  the  golden  narcissus  hid  its  tender  head 
from  the  scorching  sun,  the  Mexican  tuberose  germinated — tlie  odorifer- 
ous lemon-tree  and  the  lofty  acacia  contrasted  with  numerous  marble 
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fountains.  In  a  place  so  favored  by  Nature  was  a  small  building,  in 
wliicii  a  celebrated  French  artist  painted  the  portrait  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
the  founder  of  the  glory  of  modern  Egypt.  It  was  here  tliat  the  Pacha 
triumphantly  pointed  to  his  full-length  picture,  and,  while  imbibing  wine 
with  hi.<  guests,  ridiculed  the  prohibitions  of  the  Prophet,  who  forbade 
his  followers  to  sit  for  their  portraits,  or  to  hang  up  pictures  of  figures 
in  their  dwellings. 

The  widow  of  Said  Pacha,  whom  the  governess  describes  as  the 
handsomest  woman  she  saw  in  any  of  the  harems,  sat  reclining  on  a 
div.Tn,  smoking  a. cigarette.  She  was  of  middle  stature ;  her  full  brown 
eyes,  though  she 
was  advanced  in 
years,  were  lus- 
trous and  still  s  ■  :  ■"  • 
full  of  expres- 
sion ;  her  fea- 
tures were  of  the  '  <; 
Circassian  type. 
She  wore  no  cor- 
set ;  her  dress 
was  composed  of 
a  very  long,  ma- 
roon-colored silk, 
which  trailed  up- 
on the  ground 
very  full  ;  bright, 
crimson  silk  trou- 
sers, over  which 
costume  she  wore 
a  chocolate-col- 
ored velvet  jack- 
et. Her  head  was 
covered  with  a 
dark  silk  hand- 
kerchief, a  plume 
of  ostrich-fe.ith- 
crs  hung  down 
over  the  right 
ear  and  a  beauti- 
ful artificial  dam- 
ask rose,  highly 
perfumed,  droop- 
ed down,  as  it 
were,  on  the  left. 
A  black  spot  was 
painted  in  the 
centre  of  her 
forehead.  In  her 
small  ears  hung 
magnificent  dia- 
mond drops,  and 
her  alabaster- 
looking  neck  was 
encircled  in  a 
necklace  of  bril- 
liants. Her  small 
bands  were  as 
white  as  snow ; 
her  finger-nails 
were  tinged  with 
henna ;  several 
very  large  dia- 
mond rings  of  the  purest  water  sparkled  on  the  little  fingers  of  each  I 
hand.  ' 

After  the  little  prince  had  been  affectionately  kissed,  he  was  seated 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  handsome  widow,  and  tlie  teacher  op  the  left. 
Then  followed  the  ghost  of  a  lunch,  served  up  in  china  and  gold,  with 
"  footless  cups  inlaid  with  diamonds  and  precious  stones,"  resting  on 
exquisitely-wrought  silver  trays,  over  which  were  carelessly  thrown 
embroidered  rose-pink  silk  napkins,  which  the  attendants  removed,  as 
the  contents  of  the  trays  were  offered  to  the  guests. 

On  some  state  occasion,  described  at  length  by  Miss  Lott,  the  honor 
was  accorded  to  "  the  lady  paramoimt,"  or  first  wife,  of  handing  the 
viceroy,  in  the  audicnce-liall,  a  sword.     The  lady,  while  waiting,  weap- 
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on  in  hand,  was  surprised  to  see  the  "reigning  favorite"  come  out 
of  a  side-room,  and,  as  she  passed  along,  she  touched  the  arm  of  the 
princess.  Their  highnesses  have  a  horror  of  being  touched  by  the 
slaves,  and  possibly  this  feeling  was  made  more  intense  by  jealousy, 
for  she  instantly  became  crimson  with  passion,  stamping  her  feet,  and 
exclaiming :  "  By  the  most  merciful  God ! — "  she  then  drew  the  sword 
she  held  in  her  hand,  with  the  evident  intention  of  striking  the  slave 
down  to  the  earth.     Fortunately  the  viceroy,  whether  designedly  or 

not,  had  moved  toward  her,  armed  with  his  own  trusty  steel at  the 

sight  of  which,  the  half-drawn  blade  in  the  possession  of  the  princess 

mechanically  fell 
back  into  its  glit- 
If  tering  scabbard; 

^§^  while  the  favorite 

treated  the  inci- 
dent with  a  smile, 
and  did  not  seem 
the  least  discom- 
posed at  the  dis- 
play of  the  Arab 
metal  of  the  prin- 
cess. This  daring 
girl,  from  her  su- 
perior gait,  Miss 
Lott  believed  was 
of.  European  ori- 
gin; there  was 
a  bold,  defiant, 
don't-care  man- 
ner about  her, 
that  was  unnatu- 
ral to  one  of  Asi- 
atic origin. 

The  fate  of 
this  favorite  is 
possibly  solved  in 
the  dark  hints 
thrown  out  by 
an  adventure  of 
our  governess, 
which  happened 
to  her  while,  in 
the  viceregal 

train,  she  was  on 
a  visit  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

Temporarily 
an  occupant  of  a 
suburban  palace 
in  the  vicinity  of 
that  wonderful 
city,  which  resi- 
dence had  been 
selected  for  her 
use  as  an  invalid, 
she  made  herself 
busy  with  explo- 
rations, and,  as 
usual,  gives  very 
elaborate  descrip- 
tions of  the  halls 
and  audience- 
chambers  whicli  especially  attracted  her  attention.  Following  on  Iter 
narrative,  she  represents  herself  on  one  occasion  as  suddenly  descending 
a  marble  staircase,  which  reached  a  large  hall.  On  (he  right  she  cnlcrcd 
a  singular  apartment,  the  atmosphere  of  which  struck  her  as  icy  cold, 
and  she  asked  her  obliging  attendant  the  reason.  Her  reply  was  a  warn- 
ing, tliat  some  of  the  marble  slabs  in  the  centre  of  the  room  were  re- 
movable at  pleasure.  She  subsequently  saw  the  springs  pressed,  and 
the  bolts  thrown  bac^,  and  one  of  the  largest  slabs  sank  as  if  into  the 
gurgling  waters  below.  But  this  was  really  not  the  case,  for  a  person 
standing  on  the  slab  descended  into  an  immense  room  of  maiblc  like 
a  swimming-batli,  filled  with  the  water  of  the  Bosporus,  which  water 
was  admitted  through  iron-grated  windows — which  windows  in  turn 
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could  be  openeJ,  and  whatever  living  thing  was  in  the  bath  would 
thus  float  into  the  open  water. 

Standing  upon  one  of  the  numerous  landing-places  of  the  Sultan's 
palaces,  on  the  edge  of  the  Bosporus,  Miss  Lett  constantly  saw  float- 
ing by,  at  midday,  baskets,  many  of  which  contained  the  heads  and 
trunks  of  human  bodies.  Punishment  against  women  for  tlieir  mis- 
deeds is  privately  enforced.  The  bodies  are  invariably  placed  in  sacks 
or  basket.';,  and  thrown  into  the  lovely  sapphire-looking  flood,  to  feed 
the  fish,  wliich  swarm  here  in  shoals,  and  against  the  catching  of  which 
there  is  an  imperial  edict.  Thus  it  is  that  the  basket  and  the  sack 
contain  the  victims  of  Oriental  jealousy,  which  the  handiwork  of  the 
eunuchs  has  sent  to  their  last  account ! — for  these  spectres  of  men  are 
adepts  in  strangulation.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  harems  to 
hear  them  relate  to  each  other,  if  not  their  own  exploits  in  murder, 
at  least  of  those  of  their  predecessors  in  office,  "  and  I  have  seen,"  says 
Miss  Lott,  "thu  older  eunuch  give  his  fellow-phantoms  illustrations 
of  the  manner  liy  which  those  deeds  of  wickedness  were  accom- 
plished." 

Throughout  her  life  in  the  harem,  and  surrounded  as  she  was  with 
luxuries  of  furniture  that  probably  have  no  parallel,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  occupy  a  small,  uncomfortable  room,  unprovided  with  either 
chairs  or  tables,  using  her  trunks  for  substitutes,  and  actually  produ- 
cing a  spinal  complaint  by  the  uncomfortable  position  she  was  con- 
stantly obliged  to  assume  in  making  these  travelling-boxes  available 
for  domestic  uses. 

In  addition  to  this  discomfort,  she  could  not  obtain  a  particle  of 
food  that  was  not  nauseous  to  her  taste,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
her  strength  failed  her.  She  was  often  sent  m'o  the  gardens  with  the 
prince,  when  the  thermometer  was  at  one  hundred  degrees ;  and  wlien 
she  came  back,  heated  and  exhausted,  she  was  (bilged  to  breathe  an 
atmosphere  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  into  which  large 
quantities  of  opium  and  other  deleterious  naico'.ics  were  infused.  This 
affected  lier  spirits  ;  a  languid  apathy  seized  her,  which  finally  was 
overwhelming.  She  became  lethargic,  lost  all  energy  of  body  or  mind 
— even  loud  conversation  became  irksome — drawing,  reading,  thought, 
indeed  the  slightest  bodily  or  mental  exertion  was  disagreeable — 
unconsciously  to  herself,  the  climate  had  accomplished  its  work,  and 
the  once-energelie  Englishwoman  was  as  helpless  as  any  idler  in  the 
"  Abode  of  Bliss." 

In  the  midst  of  her  troubles,  two  German  laundresses  made 
their  appearance  in  the  harem,  whose  duties  consisted  in  keeping  the 
linen  of  the  viceroy  and  the  young  prince  in  order.  Their  work  at 
most  did  not  keep  them  busy  more  than  two  or  three  days  in  the  week ; 
the  rest  of  the  time  they  spent  in  idleness,  putting  on  all  the  airs  and 
demanding  all  the  privileges  peculiar  to  modern  servants,  and  their  in- 
ordinate claims  were  respected  even  in  the  palaces  of  the  East.  Their 
jealousy  ami  contempt  for  Miss  Lott  were  perfectly  apparent,  and  the 
poor  governess's  heart  entirely  failed  her,  when,  upon  being  asked  by 
these  same  "  clear  starchers  "  to  translate  their  contracts  with  the  vice- 
roy, she  learned,  to  her  astonishment  and  disgust,  that  nearly  double 
the  amount  was  expended  for  looking  after  the  soiled  linen  of  the 
household  that  she  was  paid  for  training  the  mind  and  manners  of 
the  Grand  Pacha! 

With  difficulty  Miss  Lott  escaped  from  the  imprisontaent  of  the 
harems.  Once  again  in  the  open  world,  she  sums  up  her  experience 
against  them.  As  she  became  acquainted  with  the  Turkish  language, 
she  discovered  that  the  conversation  of  the  odalhqucs  was,  as  a  rule, 
most  indelicate,  and,  when  bearable,  was  mostly  directed  to  external 
matters.  Their  conversation,  which  soon  became  absolutely  tiresome, 
invariably  touched  upon  things  which  in  Europe  are  regarded  as  crim- 
inal, abominably  indecent,  filthy,  and  disgusting ;  and,  having  lived  in 
three  of  the  most  magnificent  of  these  gilded  cages,  she  would  not  un- 
der any  circumstances  enter  the  fourth.  Monstrous  as  may  be  the  sys- 
tem of  polygamy  in  Egypt,  it  is  still  worse  in  Turkey.  There  no  fair 
sultana  reigns  paramount  for  a  longer  period  than  a  year,  for  the  sov- 
ereign of  Islam  has  no  consort.  His  mistresses  are  purchased  slaves ; 
he  is  himself  the  son  of  a  slave.  To  sustain  such  a  prince  and  such  a 
system.  Christian  England  and  France  combine,  lest  the  cross  may  be 
planted  over  the  crescent  by  the  onward  march  of  the  Muscovite. 
The  justice  of  Heaven  will  not  always  be  delayed.  Victoria  was 
contaminated  by  the  touch  of  Abdul-Aziz,  and  Eugenie  shows  a  want 
of  womanly  delicacy  in  accepting  the  hospitality  of  the  corrupt  ruler 
of  the  harems.  For  the  Sultan's  crimes  against  humanity,  the  Moslem 
""'1st  sooner  or  later  break  up  his  encampment  on  European  soil,  and 


the  vigorous  Russian,  in  God's  hands,  will  eventually  be  the  avenger  to 
punish  the  Christian  countries  of  C'ranmer  and  Fenclon  for  their  sup- 
port of  Turkey,  and  the  consequent  abominations  that  flow  from  a  gov- 
ernment the  foundations  of  which  are  licentiousness  and  the  studied 
degradation  of  the  race. 


THE  THREE  BROTHERS. 

A    NOVEL. 

BY    jmS.    OLIPHANT,    AUTHOR    OK    "  THE    CHRONICLES    OF    CARLINGFORD," 
"  THE    BROWNINGS,"  ETC. 

CHAPTER  XXX.— NELLY  EICH. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  this  when  Frank  Renton  was  accosted  by 
one  of  his  friends  in  the  regiment  with  what  seemed  to  him  a  very 
odd  sort  of  request.  "  Look  here,  Frank,"  said  young  Edgbaston, 
who  was  a  son — it  is  unnecessary  to  add — of  Lord  Brummagem's, 
and  a  very  popular,  good-natured  young  fellow,  "  I've  promised  to 
produce  you  at  the  Riches',  where  I  am  going  to  lunch.  Don't 
struggle,  my  boy.  They  are  going  to  have  your  brother  Laurie,  and 
you  must  co/ne." 

"  My  brother  Laurie ! "  cried  Frank,  in  amazement.  *'  And  who 
are  the  Riches  ?  and  wliat  do  they  want  me  for  ?  I  never  heard  of 
the  people,  that  I  know  of     I  suppose  it  is  one  of  your  jokes  ?  " 

'.'It's  very  witty,  to  be  sure,"  said  Edgbaston,  "but  it  is  not  one 
of  my  jokes.  Papa  Rich  is  something  in  the  city.  He  was  a  cheese- 
monger once  upon  a  time,  I  believe  ;  but  that's  all  left  behind  long 
ago.  Alf  Rich,  of  the  Buffs,  is  one  of  his  sons.  You  know  Alf  He 
gives  capital  dinners  and  eke  luncheons.  And  they're  all  intensely 
jolly,  from  the  pater  down  to  little  Nelly.  Come  along.  I  promised 
to  bring  you.  And  you'll  meet  your  brother,  if  that's  any  induce- 
ment.    Old  Rich  told  me  he  was  to  be  there." 

"  Laurie  to  be  there  !    I  don't  understand  it,"  said  Frank. 

"Old  Rich  buys  pictures  to  no  end,"  said  Edgbaston;  "perhaps 
that's  why  your  brother's  going ;  or  perhaps  he's  after  little  Nelly. 
And  not  a  bad  speculation  either,  I  can  tell  you.  She's  a  nice  little, 
girl ;  and  heaps,  cartloads,  mountains  of  tin.  If  Laurie  don't  go  in 
for  that  style  of  thing,  I'd  recommend  it  to  your  own  consideration, 
Frank." 

"If  it's  so  desirable,  why  do  you  let  it  go  among  your  friends  in 
this  liberal  i\  ay  ?  "  said  Frank.  "  It's  not  in  Laurie's  line,  I  fear,"  he 
added,  with  a  sigh.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
his  cider  brothers  lay  much  on  Frank's  rqind.  He  felt  easy  about 
himself,  but  he  disapproved  of  the  others — especially  Laurie,  whom 
everybody  had  disapproved  of  from  his  cradle — and  felt  that  he  was 
in  a  bad  way. 

"  Then  come  along,  and  try  your  luck,  my  boy,"  said  his  friend. 
And  the  consequence  was,  that  by  noon  Frank  and  half  a  dozen  more 
were  fl.ving  over  the  green,  balmy,  awakening  country  on  Edgbaston's 
drag.  They  were  all  in  high  spirits,  with  that  delightful  sense  of  fulfill- 
ing every  duty  that  can  be  looked  for  from  a  guardsman,  which  is  the 
soul  of  pleasure.  And  Frank  Renton,  puritanical  as  he  had  been  in 
respect  to  his  brother  Laurie  and  Alice  Severn,  was  soon  chatting  about 
"little  Nelly,"  whom  he  had  never  seen,  as  famiUarly  as  any  of  them. 
So  that  it  is  evident  stern  principle  alone  was  not  involved  in  his 
displeasure  with  his  brother.  The  young  men  were  not  at  all  contemp- 
tuous of  the  good  things  to  be  had  at  Riehmont;  but  the  family 
who  were  to  receive  them  there  did  not  count  for  much.  Old  Rich 
spent  his  money  freely  to  give  them  pleasure,  and  got  laughed  at  for 
his  pains ;  Mamma.  Rich,  or  Rich  mere,  as  they  called  her,  was  not 
much  more  respectfully  treated ;  and,  as  for  Nelly  Rich,  her  name 
was  bandied  about  from  mouth  to  mouth,  with  the  most  unscrupulous 
ease.  "  If  I  were  you,  So-and-So,  I'd  certainly  go  in  for  little  Nell," 
one  and  another  of  those  lively  youths  would  say  from  time  to  time.  < 
She  had  "  heaps  of  tin " — that  was  her  grand  characteristic — and 
was  evidently  ready  to  drop  into  anybody's  arms  who  should  do  her 
the  honor  to  hold  them  out  to  her.  But  the  talk  was  a  matter  of 
course,  not  meaning  half  that  it  seemed  to  mean.  And  half  at  least 
of  her  critics  were  dumb  before  Nelly,  and  had  an  unfeigned  dread 
of  her  keen  little  bright  eyes  and  sharp  speeches.  Riehmont  itself 
was  a  big  house  in  a  big  park,  conveying  to  the  ordinary  spectator  no 
sense  of  present  incongruity  with   its   past.     The  old  part    of  the 
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mansion  was  in  the  east  wing,  and  not  visible  from  the  front,  and  all 
that  could  be  seen  by  the  party  in  the  drag  was  the  vast  white 
modern  facade,  very  fresh  and  clean  as  yet,  with  great  plate-glass 
windows  and  an  open,  hospitable  door,  opening  into  a  hall  with 
scagliola  pillars.  At  this  door  old  Rich  stood,  waving  his  hand  in 
sign  of  welcome.  The  flower-beds  on  the  lawn  were  already  full  of 
every  bright  thing  which  could  be  had  at  the  season,  and  the  whole 
place  was  alit  and  alive  with  wealth  and  warmth  and  movement. 
"To' think  that  a  fine  old  place  like  this  should  drop  into  the  greasy 
hands  of  an  old  cheesemonger ! "  said  one  of  the  men,  as  they  drove 
through  the  leafy  avenue.  But  they  were  all  quite  willing  to  be  the 
cheesemonger's  guests,  and  to  drink  his  wine,  and  enjoy  the  good 
things  his  greasy  gold  had  provided. 

"  Glad  to  see  you  all,"  shouted  Mr.  Rich ;  "  delighted  we've  got 
such  a  fine  day ;  almost  good  enough  for  croquet,  it  appears  to  me. 
Good-morning,  my  lord.  Oh,  any  friend  of  yours  !  Ah-ha,  Mr.  Frank 
Eenton " — stretching  forth  his  hand  with  a  cordiality  which  took 
Frank  by  surprise — "  now  I  call  this  kind.  Had  every  thing  been  as 
it  ought  to  be,  of  course,  we'd  have  met  before  now — country  neigli- 
bors,  you  know.  Tour  brother  has  just  come  by  the  last  train  with 
a  friend  of  his,  a  wonderful  clever  fellow  from  town.  He's  too  much 
of  a  swell  himself  ever  to  paint  much — eh  ? — but  he's  hand-and-glove 
with  all  of  them.  Come  along  up-stairs,  and  I'll  take  ypu  to  him. 
Lord  Edgbaston,  you  know  your  way  to  the  drawing-room.  Mrs.  Rich 
will  be  delighted  to  see  you  ;  and  I  trust  to  you  not  to  let  my  Nelly 
leave  the  room  till  I  send  for  her.  I  mean  to  give  the  child  a  little 
surprise,"  added  the  millionnaire,  rubbing  his  fat  hands.  "  Come 
along,  Mr.  Eenton."  Frank  followed  in  a  state  of  partial  stupefaction. 
What  reason  there  could  be  for  this  old  fellow's  cordiality ;  why  he 
should  leave  a  live  lord  to  find  his  own  way  up-stairs,  and  conduct 
him,  Frank  Renton,  instead  ;  why  Laurie  should  be  here  ;  what  he 
had  to  do  with  the  surprise  Mr.  Rich  was  going  to  give  his  child — all 
these  were  mysteries  to  Frank.  He  seemed  to  have  gone  into  an  en- 
chanted house.  Had  Mr.  Rich  taken  him  aside,  and  offered  him  his 
daughter's  hand  and  fortune  on  the  spot,  his  surprise  would  scarcely 
have  been  increased.  Was  this  what  it  meant  ?  Or,  if  it- was  not  this, 
what  did  it  mean  ? 

The  Rentons  and  the  Beauchamps  had  been  friends  in  the  old  days, 
and  Frank  knew  the  house  through  which  he  was  being  guided  proba- 
bly better  than  the  owner  of  it  did,  who  walked  before  him,  looking 
not  half  so  imposing  as  his  own  butler.  Frank,  who  had  a  good  deal 
of  prudence  for  so  young  a  man,  thought  it  would  be  better,  on  the 
whole,  to  say  nothing  about  this ;  but,  when  his  host  preceded  him 
through  passage  after  passage,  and  up  one  short  flight  of  stairs  after 
another,  surprise  got  the  better  of  him. 

"  We  must  be  going  to  the  music-room,  I  suppose,"  he  said ; 
"  this  is  the  way,"  for  the  new  master  paused  uncertain  between  two 
turns. 

"  That's  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Rich  ;  "  droll,  though,  to  see  a  stran- 
ger know  one's  house  better  than  one  does  one's  self  1  suppose  you 
were  a  deal  here  in  the  time  of  the  old  people  ?  Very  nice  people, 
according  to  all  I  hear.  But,  you  know,  I  didn't  turn  them  out. 
Bought  the  place  at  a  fair  price,  as  anybody  else  might  have  done. 
It  was  their  doing,  not  mine.  Ah  !  it's  a  sad  thing  to  outrun  the 
constable,  Mr.  Frank.  It  should  be  a  lesson  to  you  as  a  young 
man." 

"  I  am  just  going  off  to  India,"  said  Frank,  determined,  at  least, 
to  let  his  new  acquaintance  know  that  little  was  to  be  made  of  him 
in  the  way  of  society,  "  and  I  shall  not  have  much  chance." 

"  To  India,  eh  ?  "  said  Mr.  Rich,  with  an  unchanged  tone — clearly, 
after  all,  he  did  not  mean  to  offer  the  young  guardsman  on  the  spot 
his  daughter  and  her  fortune.  "  India's  a  fine  thing  at  your  age.  My 
eldest  boy  went  off  a  dozen  years  ago,  when  we  were  not  quite  so  well 
off  as  we  are  now  ;  and  he's  coming  home  this  summer,  please  God. 
If  you  had  been  at  home,  we  might  have  had  no  end  of  jolly  meetings  ; 
but  your  mother  goes  out  nowhere,  I  hear." 

"  Xot  now,"  said  Frank  ;  "  my  mother  is  a  great  invalid,"  And 
there  was  something  in  his  tone  which  betrayed  a  certain  offence 
— what  right  had  this  man  to  speak  of  his  mother  ? — and  which  con- 
veyed itself  at  once  to  the  other's  lively  ear. 

"  Ah,  well !  she  has  a  right  to  please  herself,"  said  Mr.  Rich.  "  Here 
we  are  at  last. — Hallo,  gentlemen !  I  hope  it  fits.  I  wouldn't  have  it 
too  large  or  too  small  for  a  hundred  pounds." 

"  Xever  fear ;  it  will  fit  beautifully — I  knew  it  would,"  cried  Lau- 


rie's voice  from  behind  a  great  picture,  which  was  being  hoisted  into 
its  place.  After  having  been  rather  splendid  and  haughty  about  his 
mother  to  this  commonplace  individual,  who  had  no  right  to  hope  for  ^ 
her  acquaintance,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  gave  Frank  a  pang  to 
find  his  brother  as  busy  as  a  workman,  and  quite  at  his  ease  in  his 
occupation,  putting  up  Mr.  Rich's  pictures.  Here  was  something 
worse  even  than  Laurie's  slovenly  ways  and  contented  relapse  into 
lower  life.  When  a  man  has  a  brother  in  the  Guards,  he  owes  it, 
if  not  to  himself,  at  least  to  his  relations,  to  remember  that  he  is 
a  gentleman.  And  to  play  the  fool  in  such  a  house  as  this  was 
worse  than  any  thing,  with  all  those  fellows  below  to  tell  each  other 
how  sadly  Frank  Renton's  brother,  "the  artist  fellow,"  had  fallen  back 
in  the  world. 

"  I  did  not  know  my  brother  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  home  his 
work,"  he  said,  with  a  certain  savage  irony.  But  Laurie  did  not  hear 
this  speech,  and  Mr.  Rich,  who  did  hear  it,  took  no  notice.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  stand  and  stare  at  the  daub  as  itw-as  raised  to  its 
place.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor,  in  front  of  it,  stood  a  bearded 
stranger,  whom  Frank  did  not  know,  nor  care  to  know.  He  was  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  the  picture  with  anxious  interest.  Was  it  Laurie's 
picture  ?  But  Laurie,  condescending  to  make  a  carpenter  of  himself 
for  the  moment,  was  a  sight  which  shocked  his  brother  much.  He 
strode  away  to  the  end  window,  and  gazed  out,  to  show  his  indifference, 
with  a  soft  whistle  of  impatience,  which  would  have  made  itself  into 
word's  any  thing  but  soft,  had  circumstances  permitted.  But  nobody 
remarked  either  his  impatience  or  his  anger.  The  room  was  long,  and 
not  very  broad,  and  the  panel  in  which  the  picture  was  being  placed 
was  immediately  opposite  the  gilded  pipes  of  a  chamber-organ,  which 
was  let  into  the  wall.  To  be  sure,  if  it  had  been  a  picture  of  chorister- 
boys,  instead  of  little  barbarians,  it  would  have  been  more  harmonious 
with  the  place ;  but  Suffolk's  Angles  shone  out  of  the  dark  wall  like 
positive  sunshine.  There  were  three  broad  mullioned  windows  in  one 
end  of  the  room,  and  at  the  other  a  great  east  window  full  of  heraldic 
designs  in  painted  glass — the  arms  of  the  Beauchamps  and  their  con- 
nections. Under  this  blaze  of  color,  on  either  side,  the  panels  were 
carved,  running  into  little  pinnacles  and  canopy-work  of  a  semi-ccelesi- 
astical  kind.  It  had  been,  indeed,  a  chapel  in  the  elder  ages,  when  the 
Beauchamps  were  Catholic.  A  few  high-backed,  heavy,  oak  chairs 
were  all  the  furniture  in  it  now,  except  quite  at  the  west  end  of  the 
room,  near  where  the  picture  was  being  placed,  where  a  grand  piano 
stood  under  one  window,  and  a  small  easel  in  the  other.  This  pic- 
turesque place,  in  which  priests  in  glittering  vestments,  and  knights 
in  steel,  and  ladies  in  flowing  robes,  would  have  been  the  natural 
actors,  was  now  the  music-room  in  Richmont,  occupied  chiefly  by  the 
ex-cheesemonger's  daughter — an  out-of-the-way  place  in  which  she 
could  pursue  her  occupations  as  she  pleased.  Reflections,  not  exactly 
to  this  effect,  but  of  a  somewhat  similar  meaning,  were  in  Frank's 
mind  as  he  turned  with  disgust  from  his  unconscious  brother.  The 
poor  Beauchamps  ! — who  had  the  best  blood  in  England  in  their  veins, 
and  were  now  vegetating  at  all  sorts  of  wretched  Continental  baths 
and  watering-places.  To  be  sure,  old  Beauchamp  was  a  blackleg,  and 
his  wife  no  better  than  she  should  be — and  the  music-room,  when 
Frank  knew  it,  had  been  a  lumber-room  and  play-room,  dear  to  the 
children,  though  nobody  thought  any  thing  about  its  picturesqueness. 
Still,  those  were  the  Beauchamps,  and  these  the  Riches — and  what  a 
falling  off  was  there !  Frank  was  full  of  these  thoughts,  and  in  a 
very  discontented  frame  of  mind  generally,  not  condescending  to  look 
at  the  picture  which  all  the  rest  were  absorbed  with,  when  Laurie 
emerged  from  behind  the  frame,  and,  to  his  amazement,  saw  that  it 
was  his  brother  who  interrupted  the  light  in  the  middle  window.  It 
was  a  kind  of  bay-window,  projecting  just  a  little  out  beyond  the  line 
of  the  others,  and  in  it  there  stood  a  low  chair,  covered  with  old 
brocade,  and  a  small  table  with  a  vase  of  fresh  spring-flowers.  Frank 
had  not  noticed  these  little  accessories ;  but  Laurie,  having  the  eye  of 
an  artist,  took  them  in  at  a  glance.  Somehow  Frank's  attitude,  stand- 
ing between  the  low  chair  and  the  little  table,  suggested  ideas  to  Lau- 
rie's mind  of  a  different  kind  from  those  which  moved  his  brother. 
This  was  the  favorite  haunt  of  the  millionnaire's  daughter.  The  chair 
was  hers,  and  the  flowers,  and  the  book  which  lay  on  the  ledge  of 
the  window;  and  Royalborough  was  close  at  hand,  not  too  far  for  a 
young  soldier  to  ride  over  any  day.  Could  Frank  be  Nelly  Rich's  prop- 
erty, too  ? 

"  Frank  ! "  cried  Laurie  ;  "  you  here  !  Who  could  have  dreamed 
of  seeing  you  ?  " 
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"  I  have  more  reason  to  say  so,"  said  Frank.  "  We  are  quartered 
close  by ;  but  what  you  can  be  doing  carpentering  in  a  house  lilse 
this  !  Perhaps  that's  the  branch  of  art  you  have  taken  to  at  last," 
the  guardsman  continued,  with  a  sneer.  As  for  Laurie,  he  had  been 
good-natured  from  his  cradle,  and  laughed  at  this  little  ebullition. 

"  Xot  quite,"  he  said.  "  Come  and  look  at  the  picture.  Of  course, 
I  know  YOU  don't  know  any  thing  about  it;  but,  so  long  as  you  have 
eyes,  you  may  look,  at  least.  What  games  we  used  to  have  up  here  ! 
Is  the  goddess  worthy  of  the  shrine  now  ?  "  he  added,  glancing  up 
with  a  little  curiosity 
into  the  young  sol- 
dier's face. 

"  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean  by 
shrines  and  goddess- 
es," said  Frank,  still 
angry ;  "  but  I  do 
think,  for  the  sake 
of  your  friends,  if 
not  for  your  own,  you 
ought  to  mind  what 
you're  about,  Laurie, 
and  not  be  so  very 
complaisant  in  the 
house  of  a  cad  like 
this." 

"  Hush  ! "  said 
Laurie ;  "  don't  call 
names,  my  big  broth- 
er. What  have  I 
been  doing,  I  won- 
der, to  come  under 
your  great  displeas- 
ure? Dust  on  my 
eo.it  —  is  it  ?  "  and 
T-aurie  suddenly  be- 
thought himself  of 
the  cobwebs  which 
he  had  hoped  the  pa- 
drona  might  have 
hr\isbed  off  for  him, 
and  stopped  short, 
the  foolish  fellow, 
iind  smiled,  and 
sighed. 

"  Dust  !  "  cried 
Frank,  indignant.  "  I 
wonder  you  did  not 
take  it  off  to  do  your 
work  the  better.  It 
would  have  been  the 
right  thing  to  do." 

' '  And  so  it 
would,"  said  Laurie ; 
"  I  will  recollect 
another  time.  But 
come  along,  old  fel- 
low, and  look  at  the 
picture,  and  don't 
make  yourself  so  dis- 
agreeable. Old  Rich 
has     sent      for     his 

daughter,  and  we  can't   go  on  squaring  before  a  lady.    .Stand  here, 
and  look  at  it  well." 

"  Is  it  yours  ?  "  said  the  reluctant  Frank.  And  Laurie  laughed  and 
shook  his  head. 

"  He  asks  if  it  is  mine,"  he  said ;  ".there's  a  guardsman's  idea  of  the 
possibilities,  Suffolk  !  You  might  as  well  have  asked  if  that  madonna 
v.'as  mine." 

"  Well,  and  what  if  I  had  ?  "  said  Frank,  stoutly,  in  his  ignorance 
— and  went  and  stared  with  a  determination  to  see  nothing.  "The  three 
figures  were  standing  thus  grouped — Frank  looking  at  the  picture,  and 
Suffolk,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  conversation,  looking  with  mild 
surprise  at  the  natural   curiosity  called  a  guardsman,   of  which  he 


knew  little  more  than  the  other  did  about  the  Angles — when  Mr  Rich 
came  back  triumphant  with  his  daughter.  They  made  a  curious 
centre  to  the  room,  from  which,  by  this  time,  the  workmen  who 
had  been  placing  the  picture  had  disappeared,  leaving  them  alone. 
Frank,  the  very  impersonation  of  skepticism  and  critical  ignorance, 
stood  with  his  face  turned  upward  to  the  Angles,  and  defiance  and 
disdain  in  the  very  attitude  of  his  feet,  resentfully  planted  on  the 
polished  oaken  floor.  Suffolk,  turning  round  and  round  in  his  fingers 
the  rule  which  one  of  the  workmen  had  left  behind  him,  stood  half  a 

step  behind,  looking 
at  Frank,  with  the 
faintest  of  smiles  on 
his  face,  and  that  cu- 
rious faculty  of  see- 
ing, which  never  de- 
serts a  true  painter, 
somehow  making  it- 
self visible  in  Hs 
eyes.  He  was  rot 
studying  the  figire 
which  thus  defiaitly  j 
posed  before  lim,  i 
and  yet  there  wis 
an  amusing  con  j 
sciousness  of  tht  I 
pose,  and  of  all  ex-'  ■; 
pressed  by  it,  in  his  \ 
look.  Frank  was  so 
unaware  of  this,  and 
Laurie,  as  he  recog- 
nized it,  became  so 
divided  between  sym- 
pathy with  his  broth- 
er and  amuSemcnt 
with  his  friend,  that 
the  three  faces  made 
a  very  curious  group  ; 
and  so  Nelly  Rich 
thought  as  she  came 
into  the  room,  not 
knowing  why  it  was 
that  her  father  had 
brought  her  here.  She 
was  followed  by  the 
entire  party,  Mrs. 
Rich  leading  the  way, 
and  leaning  her  sub- 
stantial weight  on 
Edgbaston's  arm. 
She  had  but  a  min- 
ute to  notice  the 
group,  but  it  made 
an  impression  on 
her ;  and  curiously 
enough  —  or,  per- 
haps not  curiously 
— Nelly's  sympathies 
fixed  ujion  Frank  in 
the  moment  she  had 
to  identify  him.  The 
r  thers  were  laughing 
at  him,  and  he  was 
young  and  single-handed,  and— so  handsome.  Nelly  Rich  piqued 
herself  upon  being  intellectual  and  fond  of  art;  and  yet  it  was  nei- 
ther the  painter  nor  the  amateur  that  caught  her  eyes  ;  it  was  the 
ignorant,  unintcllectual,  handsome  young  guardsman,  which  no  doubt 
was  quite  natural  in  a  way. 

She  gave  a  cry  of  wonder  and  delight  when  she  saw  the  picture  ; 
but  the  kind  father,  to  whom  that  cry  was  music,  had  made  a  mistake 
by  bringing  the  party  with  him.  After  the  first  outburst,  Nelly 
retreated,  and  was  silent.  She  was  not  the  kind  of  Nelly  Rich  whom 
either  Frank  or  Laurie  Renton  had  expected  to  see.  Any  thing  more 
unlike  the  portly,  comely  mother  who  came  in  after  her,  sweeping  her 
gorgeous  skirts  all  over  the  brown  oak  floor,  could  not  be  conceived. 


spite  of  himself,  opposite  to  the  poor  picture  which  had  be' 
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Nelly  was  very  small ;  she  had  the  figure  and  the  foot  of  a  fairy  ; 
and  how  her  dark,  clear,  olive  complexion — her  hair  so  dark  as  to  be 
almost  black — her  brilliant,  dark-brown  eyes — could  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  two  ruddy,  roundabout  people  beside  her,  was  a  puzzle 
to  everybody.  She  might  have  been  a  fairy  changeling,  but  that  her 
small  figure  was  perfect  in  form,  and  instinct  with  life,  health,  and 
activity.  She  was  as  plainly  dressed  as  her  mother  was  gorgeous, 
with  a  black  gown  and  knots  of  crimson  ribbons,  like  a  Spaniard, 
which,  indeed,  was  the  most  becoming  dress  she  could  have  chosen. 
And  she  was  not  a  timid  maiden  generally,  taking  shelter  from  the 
crowd ;  but  a  creature  quite  able  to  express  herself  and  defend  her- 
self Nevertheless  she  stepped  aside  as  her  mother  entered  on 
Edgbaston's  arm,  and  said  not  a  word  more  about  the  picture.  The 
party  invaded  the  music-room,  filling  it  with  noise  and  movement. 
The  scene  was  changed.  It  was  no  longer  a  retired,  half-solemn 
place,  full  of  associations  of  the  past,  and  one  soft,  pleasant  sugges- 
tion of  the  present  conveyed  by  the  fresh  flowers,  the  instruments,  the 
little  easel,  and  the  book,  which  harmonized  every  thing;  but  a  show- 
place,  with  vulgar  sight-seers  and  a  vulgar  showman — vulgar,  though 
the  visitors  came  of  blood  to  which  no  objection  could  be  taken. 
They  looked  at  the  painted  window,  and  at  the  carved  oak,  and  at  the 
pictures,  alike  with  suppressed  yawns,  and  referred  stealthily  tn  their 
watches,  wondering  when  luncheon  would  be  announced.  Suffolk, 
who  was  the  only  stranger  whom  no  one  knew,  stood  aside,  and  looked 
on  with  a  certain  indignation.  His  picture,  newly  placed,  newly  ar- 
rived— a  picture  which  Academicians  had  condescended  to  praise,  and 
the  Sword  had  noticed  favorably — should  have  been,  no  one  could 
doubt,  the  chief  thing  to  be  noticed  ;  but  what  the  new-comers  did 
was  to  casi  a  careless  glance  at  it,  and  say,  "  Ah !  oh  !  pretty  thing, 
to  be  sure,"  and  turn  their  backs  with  that  unspeakable  calm  of  in- 
difference which  galls  the  artist  mind  beyond  endurance.  "  Like  old 
Woodland's  style,  ain't  it  ?  "  said  Edgbaston,  with  his  glass  in  his  eye. 
And  if  there  was  one  man  or  painter  whom  Suffolk  regarded  with 
esjpecial  contempt  it  was  old  Woodland.  The  painter  turned  to  the 
window,  stung  and  smarting  all  over,  and  tried  to  look  out ;  and  then 
one  of  the  young  men  found  a  sketch  upon  Nelly's  little  easel,  and 
went  into  ecstasies  over  it.  They  all  crowded,  a  mass  of  tall  heads,  to 
look  at  it  with  an  interest  which  no  one  had  dreamed  of  showing  in  the 
Angles.  "  Parcel  of  empty-headed  coxcombs  !  "  Suffolk  said  to  him- 
self, and  then  certain  reflections  overtook  him  as  to  the  kind  of  people 
■who  were  likely  to  see  his  work  where  it  w^as  now  placed.  Was  not 
the  guardsman  the  very  highest  possible  class  of  visitor  who  could 
come  to  Eichmont;  and  was  this  all  for  which  he  had  spenj;  his  brains 
and  his  strength  ?  He  had  turned,  and  was  looking  with  the  most 
curious  wonder  and  contempt  upon  the  group  round  Nelly's  easel. 
Could  he  help  being  contemptuous  ?  The  sketch  was  an  unobtrusive 
little  performance,  pretending  nothing,  and  not  meaning  much.  And 
it  was  for  such  eyes  as  these  that  he  had  painted  his  picture !  He  was 
thinking  so  with  a  certain  bitterness  when  Nelly  herself,  with  a  little 
rush,  penetrated  the  group,  and,  seizing  upon  the  harmless  drawing 
they  were  gazing  at,  thrust  it  before  their  eyes  into  a  portfolio. 

"  It  is  not  worth  a  glance,"  she  cried ;  "  it's  a  bit  of  waste-paper. 
Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  stare,  and  make  me  ashamed  of  myself  be- 
fore Mr.  Suffolk  !    It  was  the  picture  you  came  to  see." 

"  I  came  because  you  were  coming,"  said  one  of  the  young 
men. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  the  picture.  Come  and  show  us  what  you  have 
here,"  said  another,  laying  his  hand  on  the  portfolio.  This  was  how 
they  talked,  with  Suffolk  looking  on.  As  for  Nelly,  her  cheeks  grew 
crimson.  She  was  not,  as  we  have  said,  a  timid  maiden  ;  and  she  was 
given  to  speaking  her  mind,  as  even  these  gentlemen  knew. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  with  her  eyes  sparkling;  "  to  be  sure,  you  know 
best.  You  shall  have  the  portfolio  to  look  at — art  brought  down  to 
the  meanest  capacity  I  might  have  known  that  would  be  the  most 
suitable  for  you ;  and,  Mr,  Suffolk,  come  and  tell  me  about  it,"  she 
said,  softly,  turning  to  the  painter.  She  held  out  her  hand,  that  he 
might  ofier  her  his  arm,  and  led  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  opposite  to 
the  poor  picture  which  had  been  so  scorned.  "I  want  to  clear  them 
all  away,  those  stupid  men,"  said  Nelly,  confidentially.  "  I  hate  young 
men ;  they  arc  all  so  idiotic.  Mr.  Suffolk,  when  I  look  at  this  I  could 
cry,  out  of  envy  and  spite.  How  is  it  you  can  do  it  ? — and  I  work  and 
work  and  can't  do  any  thing.  I  would  give  my  head  if  I  could  paint 
only  that  little  bit  of  a  tree ;  and  I  suppose  you  never  gave  it  a  thought  ?  " 
she   said,  turning   the  ,brilliant  brown    eyes  upon  him.      "  Tell   me 


about  it,  please  ;  for  it  will  be  my  chief  friend,  and  live  with  me  all 
day  long." 

"  What  am  I  to  tell  you.  Miss  Rich  ?  "  said  the  painter,  taken  by 
surprise,  and  yet  standing  on  his  dignity  still. 

And  then  Nelly  gazed  at  the  Angles  for  at  least  a  minute  in  silence, 
holding  his  arm.  "It  does  not  matter,"  she  said,  at  last,  with  a  long- 
drawn  breath  of  satisfaction — "  I  shall  learn  it  all  from  their  faces. 
You  must  know,  I  live  in  this  room,  and  they  will  never  ask  me  what 
they  are  to  tell  me.  I  shall  find  out  all  their  story  in  little  bits.  That 
one  is  quite  happy  to  have  so  much  eh.ange  and  variety,  and '  to  feel 
himself  in  Rome — you  painted  him  when  you  were  happy,  Mr,  Suffolk  ; 
and  that  one  is  thinking  of  home — something  had  happened  to  you 
then,  I  shall  find  it  all  out  by  degrees.  Those  men  don't  find  them- 
selves so  happy  as  they  thought  they  would  bo  over  the  portfolio,"  she 
'jroke  off  suddenly,  with  a  little  laugh ;  "  but  please  to  remember  I 
have  got  eyes,  and  there  are  other  people  besides  guardsmen  who  come 
here  sometimes. — Mamma,  I  hear  the  bell  for  luncheon ;  please  take 
all  those  men  away." 

"  You  must  not  be  shocked  with  Nelly,  Mr.  Suffolk,"  said  Mrs. 
Rich.  "  I  have  told  her  all  about  your  charming  little  wife,  so  she 
knows  she  need  not  be  afraid  to  speak  to  you  ;  and  that's  her  way, 
making  up  all  that  nonsense  about  the  pictures  she  likes.  I  think  it 
looks  perfectly  charming,  now  that  it  is  in  its  place.  Nelly,  this  is 
Mr.  Ronton,  whom  I  told  you  of.  He  is  such  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Sev- 
ern's ;  and  this  is  Mr.  Frank  Ronton :  neighbors  of  ours,  you  know 
when  they  are  at  home,  and  cousins  to  that  nice  Miss  Westbury  you 
made  acquaintance  with  the  other  day — such  a  nice  lady-like  girl.  But 
I  hear  the  bell.  I  am  sure  you  must  all  be  quite  hungry  after  your 
long  drive." 

"  Yes,  come  along,"  said  Mr,  Rich ;  "  come  along,  and  let  us  have 
something  to  eat.  Nothing  like  art  for  giving  one  an  appetite,  I  am 
as  hungry  as  a  hunter.  All  with  getting  up  Suffolk's  lovely  picture. 
Gem  of  my  collection,  I  call  it,  though  I  have  half  a  dozen  Crowquills 
down-stairs,  which  I'll  show  you  after  lunch.  Come  along,  gentlemen. 
As  for  Nelly,  you  know,  and  the  painter,  they'll  follow.  Ladies  and 
men  of  genius  don't  want  to  eat  like  ns  common  mortals.  Come 
along,  come  along,"  said  the  millionnaire,  his  voice  dying  off  in  the 
passage.  The  two  Rontons,  who  had  just  been  presented  to  Nelly, 
stood  by  her,  waiting  till  she  led  the  way ;  and  Nelly,  for  her  part, 
had  no  inclination  to  lead  the  way.  She  had  got  rid  of  "  those  stupid 
men,"  and  she  was  rather  in  the  humor  for  a  little  talk, 

"  Now  they're  gone,  one  can  breathe,"  she  said,  with  compliment- 
ary confidentialness,  "  We  need  not  go  down  just  yet.  Please,  Mr, 
Ronton,  tell  me  about  the  Severns.  You  are  grand  people,  and  I  don't 
suppose  Miss  Westbury  would  like  it  if  I  quoted  her  as  an  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  I  may  ask  about  the  Severns.     Do  yon  know  them  too  ?  " 

"  I  have  only  seen  them  once,"  said  Frank  ;  "  but  I  don't  think  you 
do  Mary  Westbury  justice.     I  am  sure  she  would  be  charmed — " 

"Tell  me  about  the  Severns,  please,"  said  Nelly,  with  a  little  wave 
of  her  hand. 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  which  nobody  could  have  explained, 
Laurie,  it  is  true,  knew  very  well  why  it  was  that  he,  excited  and 
confused  as  he  was,  should  feel  himself  unable  to  speak  of  the 
padrona ;  but  why  Frank  could  not  answer  so  simple  a  question — 
while  Frank,  on  his  side,  saw  suddenly  before  him,  as  in  a  vision, 
that  picture  of  Alice  standing  in  the  doorway,  with  all  the  shadows 
round  her,  and  felt  his  lips  sealed,  and  could  not  speak, 

"  If  these  gentlemen  will  not  tell  me  any  thing,"  said  Nelly,  "  Mr, 
Suffolk,  speak — I'm  sure  you  know  them  too," 

"  I  have  only  seen  them  once,"  repeated  Frank,  hastily,  "  Miss 
Severn  plays  like — St.  Cecilia,  I  have  not  heard  any  thing  like  her 
playing  for  a  hundred  years." 

"  Well,"  said  Nellys  shrugging  her  shoulders,  "  hero  is  one  fact 
elicited  by  dint  of  inquiry.  Miss  Severn — that  is,  I  suppose,  Alice, 
who  was  a  little  darling  when  I  saw  her  last — plays,  I  don't  care  so 
much  for  playing  as  I  ought  to  do.  And  I  wanted  to  hear  of  the 
padrona  and  all  the  little  ones.  Couldn't  you  tell  me  any  thing  more, 
Mr,  Ronton  ?  Yes ;  I  call  her  the  padrona  too,  Mr,  Severn  used  to 
give  me  a  lesson  sometimes — not  for  money,  but  for  love.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  you,"  said  Nelly,  demurely,  "  but  he  was  fond  of  me.  And 
I  am  fond  of  her,  and  all  of  them.  And  Alice  plays  !  I  suppose  that 
is  all  one  could  ever  get  out  of  a  man.  If  any  one  asks  you  about  me, 
Mr,  Frank  Ronton,  I  know  exactly  what  you  will  say  :  '  Miss  Rich — 
draws,'     It  is  nice  to  be  so  concise  ;  but  oh,  tell  me  about  my  pretty 
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padrona,  please!"  cried  Nelly,  clasping  her  hands  together,  and  turn- 
ing appealing  eyes  to  Laurie.  It  was  almost  more  than  Laurie's  com- 
posure could  bear,  for  it  was  just  at  the  moment  after  he  had  made 
his  discovery,  and  was  waiting  to  know  what  was  to  be  done  with  him  ; 
and  his  heart  was,  so  to  speak,  in  his  mouth. 

"  She  is  as  pretty  as  ever,"  said  Laurie,  in  that  strange  tone  of 
suppressed  emotion,  which  makes  itself  almost  more  distinctly  appar- 
ent than  the  plainest  confession  of  feeling ;  "  and  I  don't  think  I  could 
tell  you  how  good  she  is.  Suffolk  knows  her.  We  cannot  trust  our- 
selves to  speak  of  the  padrona,"  said  Laurie,  nervously — "  we  people 
who  live  about  the  Square." 

And  then  Suffolk  said  something  to  the  same  purport  in  words,  but 
in  so  different  a  tone  as  to  throw  the  thrill  in  Laurie's  voice  into  fuller 
relief  And  Xelly  looked  at  him  full  in  the  face,  not  disguising  the 
little  gleams  of  discernment,  half  surprise,  half  mischief,  in  her  eyes. 
This  was  the  only  sign  about  her  of  inferior  breeding.  She  had  not 
sufficient  delicacy  to  conceal  the  enlightenment  his  tone  had  given  her. 
She  looked  at  him  so,  that  he  felt  he  was  discovered,  and  his  face 
flamed  with  the  sudden  consciousness ;  and  then  she  turned  to  Frank, 
■who  was  the  particular  mouse  with  which,  at  the  moment,  Nelly  felt 
disposed  to  play. 

"  This  room  must  have  been  made  on  purpose  for  Miss  Severn,  who 
plays,"  she  said.  "  I  should  think  anybody  who  was  musical  would  be 
in  paradise  here.  There  is  the  organ  and  the  piano,  and  in  that  closet 
there  are  harps,  and  sackbuts,  and  dulcimers,  and  all  kinds  of  music. 
I  shall  ask  Alice  Severn  to  come  to  see  me,  and  Mr.  Frank  Rentou 
shall  come,  too,  and  hear  her  play." 

"  I  ask  no  better,"  said  Frank,  responding  to  the  challenge  as  be- 
came a  guardsman.  And  Nelly  took  them  down-stairs,  leaving  the 
two  graver,  preoccupied  men,  to  follow,  and  making  Frank  her  part- 
ner, by  some  subtle  sleight  of  hand.  He  was  very  much  at  home  at 
Richmont,  before  the  day  was  over.  Even  Laurie  remarked  the  rising 
flirtation,  and  laughed  to  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  own  e.^citement, 
at  the  possibility  of  his  brother's  fortune  coming  in  so  easy  a  way. 
And  his  friends  congratulated  him  on  his  success,  and  pledged  him 
in  bumpers  when  they  got  home.  "  I  tell  you,  my  boy,  she  has  cart- 
loads of  tin,"  said  Edgbaston.  "  BettA-  that  than  going  out  to  India.'! 
And  as  for  Frank,  he  did  not  deny  to  himself  that,  on  the  whole,  not- 
withstanding Laurie's  undignified  aspect,  and  Mr.  Rich's  soap-boiling 
— or  cheese-mongering — which  was  it  ? — he  had  spent  a  very  pleasant 
day. 

[to    be    c  o  n  t  I  n  u  e  i>  .  ] 
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TIIE  Grand  Mogul  was  coming  !  There  was  no  mistake  about  it 
this  time ;  he  was  positively  to  arrive,  without  fail,  on  the 
morrow,  and  the  whole  household  was  agog  with  expectation.  What 
wonder  'i  For  the  Grand  Mogul  was  a  young  man  ;  rich,  handsome, 
talented,  travelled,  and  unmarried  !  And,  as  a  ward  of  the  master  of 
the  house,  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  place  himself  and  his  posses- 
sions at  the  disposal  of  the  daughter.  This  had  been  taken  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  by  Madame  la  Jlere,  who  had  duly  impressed  it  upon 
Monsieur  le  Pere  that  he  was  to  bring  the  prize  straight  home  with 
him  upon  arrival,  before  it  was  possible  that  any  other  of  his  father's  old 
friends  could  lay  hands  upon  him.  The  unlading  of  two  foreign  steamers 
had  been  watched  in  vain  ;  the  treasure  was  not  on  board ;  but  to-day 
he  was  reported  positively  among  the  arrivals  in  the  Pereire.  One 
night  in  the  city  he  would  probably  claim ;  but  the  morrow  would 
see  him,  without  fail,  safely  consigned  to  Roseneath.  Once  domiciled 
therefor  the  summer,  he  would  be  a  clever  man  if  he  left  it  alone ! 

Hence  the  flutter  and  fuss.  Even  Miss  Marples  shared  the  gen- 
eral excitement,  which  might  not  seem  singular,  seeing  that  she  was 
the  party  most  immediately  interested,  only  that  she  was  generally 
too  lazy  to  allow  herself  to  be  excited  about  any  thing.  A  magnifi- 
cent-looking girl,  tall  and  large  and  fair,  with  a  complexion  like  a  day- 
lily,  mass  U[ion  mass  of  blonde-gold  hair ;  eyes  of  tlie  purple  color  of 
grapes,  and  lips  as  luscious  as  their  wine — slie  was  as  superb  a 
Bpeeimen  of  flesh  and  blood  as  a  man's  eyes  could  desire.  If  only 
the  Grand  Mngu!  did  not  stipulate  for  fibre  either  of  body  or  mind, 
the  sumptuous  Sylvia  could  scarcely  fail  of  pleasing  him. 

Especially  as  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  marry  him  ;  for,  slug- 
glish  as   was  the  current  which  tinted  so    daintily  this  statuesque 
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mass,  everybody  in  the  house— even  I!— had  to  give  way  before  the 
vast  incrlia  of  that  passive  but  powerful  will. 

I  say  even  I ;  for  I  was  generally  accredited  with  a  tolerably  strong 
will  of  my  own.  I  had  manifested  this  very  early  in  life,  in  persisting 
in  being  born,  an  unwelcome  surprise  to  my  parents,  and  despite  con- 
siderable annoyance  on  their  part,  they  being  already  entirely  satis- 
fied with  Nature's  bounties  to  them  in  the  way  of  offspring.  And, 
when  I  persisted  not  only  in  being  born,  but  in  being  born  a  girl,  the 
fourth  daughter  of  sonless  parents,  the  innate  perversity  of  my  will 
was  established  beyond  a  doubt. 

Well,  it  was  hard  to  bear,  I  suppose,  and  doubtless  ray  mother 
bore  it  as  well  as  another  woman.  Fortunately  for  her,  it  was  not  for 
long ;  she  was  early  called  to  rest  from  her  labors.  My  father,  find- 
ing life  impossible  without  her,  followed  as  soon  as  might  be,  and  we 
four  girls  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

The  homeless  home  of  a  boarding-school  picked  me  up,  and  there 
I  passed  eight  indescribable  years.  Then  I  went  out  as  a  governess, 
which,  we  all  know,  is  the  life  best  calculated  to  fill  one  with  "  sweet- 
ness and  light." 

But  to  come  to  my  story. 

The  children  had  been  excused  from  lessons  that  day  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
ples's  desire,  that  I  might  assist  the  seamstress  in  alteiing  the  trimming 
of  a  dress  which  had  just  been  sent  up  from  the  city,  but  failed  to 
please  Miss  Sylvia's  exacting  taste.  It  must  be  done  to-day ;  for, 
after  the  grand  arrival  of  to-morrow,  she  would  have  no  leisure  for 
"  tryings-on,"  and  so  it  was  t'aat  I  was  obliged  to  be  an  unwilling 
sharer  of  all  the  bustle  and  fuss. 

It  interested  me  for  a  while  to  watch  Miss  Marples,  whom  I  never 
remembered  to  have  seen  in  the  least  excited  before.  She  generally 
reminded  me  of  a  great,  languid  lotus-lily  in  her  large,  indolent  grace ; 
but  to-day  there  was  actually  a  flush  on  her  creamy  cheek,  and  a  spar- 
kle in  her  hyacinthe  eyes.  I  watched  her  beauty  with  a  reluctant, 
half-scornful  fascination,  and  could  not  make  myself  do  other  than  ar- 
range the  rich  folds  of  satin,  the  foamy  falls  of  lace,  in  the  manjer 
most  becoming  to  the  voluptuous  elegance  of  her  form  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  I  felt  an  almost  irresistible  temptation  to  pinch  those 
rounded  arms,  or  stick  pins  into  the  graceful  shoulders,  while  I  stood 
up  before  her  and  tried  one  and  another  effect  of  drapery,  and  listened 
to  the  endless  and  senseless  chatter  about  the  long  expected  arri- 
val. 

It  all  grew  very  tiresome  at  last,  and  I  was  never  so  glad  as  when 
the  trumpery  finery  was  finished,  and  the  two  ladies  went  off  to  make 
a  round  of  .calls  preparatory  to  a  gorgeous  fide  in  honor  of  the  Grand 
Mogul.  I  went  up  myself  to  put  on  my  hat  and  shawl,  for  Mrs.  Marples 
had  asked  me  to  drive  to  the  depot  and  fetch  home  her  lord  and  mas- 
ter. This  was  a  job  I  was  often  detailed  to  do  when  the  coachman's 
services  were  needed  elsewhere.  I  did  not  object  to  going  in  general, 
and  to-day  there  was  a  prospect  of  relief  to  my  over-tasked  nerves  in 
the  rapid  drive  in  the  high,  open  wagon,  with  a  horse  whose  pace  suited 
my  own  impatient  mood. 

It  was  but  a  mile  to  the  station,  and  I  was  there  almost  immedi- 
ately. The  train  was  just  coming  in,  and  I  sat  in  the  buggy,  watching 
the  great,  fiery-eyed  monster  as  it  rushed,  clattering  and  snorting,  from 
behind  a  wooded  cliff,  and  felt  an  insane  envy  of  the  engineer  who  stood 
boldly  on  the  back  of  the  huge,  fierce  creature,  and  guided  it  whither- 
soever he  chose,  by  day  and  night,  through  valleys  and  over  moun- 
tains, and  by  the  shore  of  the  sounding  sea ;  and  knew  naught  of  the 
corroding  weariness  of  a  quiet  life. 

"  Pooh  ! "  came  the  answering  thought ;  "  as  if  it  were  not  the 
very  aggravation  of  monotony,  this  endless  rushing  hither  and  thither, 
over  the  same  rente,  day  after  day,  in  one  straight,  unvarying,  steel- 
bound  course."  And,  with  a  disgusted  feeling  that  all  was  vanity 
under  the  sun,  I  wheeled  my  horse  sharply  round  to  the  platform, 
and  waited  impatiently  for  Mr.  Marples. 

That  individual's  portly  and  ponderous  form  was  not,  however,  to 
be  discerned  among  the  crowd  of  gentlemen  who  left  the  cars  at  Rose- 
neath station.  I  looked  round  in  vain  for  him,  while  one  and  another 
jumped  into  his  carriage  and  was  driven  away  ;  and  I  was  just  about 
starting  home  myself,  when  a  gentleman  approached,  a  little  hesitat- 
ingly, and  stopped  by  the  side  of  the  buggy. 

"  Is  this  Mr.  Marples's  carriage,  may  I  ask  ? "  he  said,  lifting  his 
hat,  with  a  courteous  smile.     I  bowed  in  reply,  and  he  added : 

"  Then  I  am  to  say  that  Mr.  Marples  has  been  unavoidably  de- 
tained In  town  till  the  next  train,  and  I  am  to  take  his  seat,  if  you 
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please.     I  am  Mr.  Darrow.     Have  I  the  honor  of  speaking  to  Miss 
Marples  ?  " 

So  !  this  was  the  Grand  Mogul !  This  gentlemanly,  pleasant- 
voiced  man,  who  looked  and  spoke  just  like  anybody  else.  And  I — / 
had  had  the  first  sight  of  him  ;  I  was  to  sit  by  his  side  and  drive  with 
him;  nay,  more,  I  was  to  have  him  all  to  myself  if  I  chose,  for  two 
whole  hours ;  for  the  ladies  would  not  be  at  home  till  tea-time,  and 
Mr.  Marples  could  not  arrive  till  six.  What  honor  !  what  bliss  !  How 
the  magnificent  Sylvia  would  hate  me  for  it !  And  he  had  thought  I 
might  be  she  !  This  was  rather  too  much  honor  for  me  to  put  up  with, 
and  I  answered  curtly  : 

"By  no  means.  I  am  the  children's  governess,  and 'am  acting  at 
present  as  coachman.     Will  you  get  in  ?  " 

I  drew  my  skirts  close,  and  made  room  for  him  on  the  left  side.  I 
was  no  delicate  young  lady  to  be  driven  by  this  elegant  gentleman  ; 
besides,  how  did  I  know  whether  he  could  manage  Fan  ?  And  besides, 
again,  I  liked  driving,  and  I  had  few  enough  pleasures,  while  he  had 
been  fed  upon  sugar-plums  all  his  life ! 

I  need  not  have  been  so  ugly  about  it  in  my  own  mind,  only  that 
it  was  my  way  to  be  ugly ;  for  he  seemed  to  be  rather  pleased  with 
the  arrangement. 

"  Ah,  I  like  ^at,"  he  said,  suppressing  a  smile  ;  "  I  have  got  used 
to  being  driven  By  ladies"  abroad.     It's  a  sort  of  lazy  luxury." 

This  remark  not  absolutely  requiring  a  reply,  I  gave  it  none,  but 
gathered  up  the  reins,  and  started  Fan  off  at  a  tearing  pace,  deter- 
mined to  occupy  my  present  equivocal  position  as  few  minutes  as  pos- 
sible. 

"  I  suppose  I  was  not  expected  to-day,  Miss — a — a — ^pardon  me,  I 
did  not  quite  catch  the  name." 

Of  course  he  had  not,  for  I  had  not  let  it  fall.  Neither  did  I  now. 
But  I  answered  his  question  promptly  : 

"  No,  you  were  not.  But  you  were  very  much  expected  to-mor- 
row." 

"Ah!" 
'  He  laughed  heartily — a  merry,  amused  laugh.  When  had  I  heard 
such  a  purely  natural,  mirthful  tone?  It  was  contagious,  and  I  echoed 
it  myself,  actually  without  a  touch  of  bitter  or  scornful  feeling,  and 
only  a  little  bit  of  gratified  malice  at  having  given  him  an  inkling  of 
the  "  httle  game  "  proposed. 

"  They  do  me  too  much  honor,"  he  said,  in  an  amused  tone.  "  But 
I  may  hope, 'may  I  not,  that  my  arrival  in  advance  of  time  will  not  be 
unwelcome  ?  " 

"  You  will  not  be  welcomed  at  any  rate,"  I  said,  "  for  the  ladies 
are  out  making  calls,  and  will  not  be  home  for  two  hours  yet." 

"  And  it  is  just  four  o'clock.  Good !  Nothing  I  should  like  better 
than  to  have  you  drive  me  for  a  couple  of  hours  through  these  shady 
old  roads.  It  would  be  a  perfect  luxury  after  a  fortnight  at  sea.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  I  should  not  be  permitted  that  pleasure  ?  " 

I  was  on  the  point  of  answering  curtly,  "  Only  one,  that  I  do  not 
find  it  convenient  to  play  coachman  any  longer  ;  "  but  I  met  his  look 
awaiting  my  reply,  so  simple,  and  frank,  and  courteous,  so  uncon- 
scious of  any  social  differences,  so  bright  and  youthful  in  its  readi- 
ness to  give  or  to  receive  pleasure,  in  short,  so  manly  and  natural,  that 
I  could  not  rebuff  him  as  I  would  have  done  any  other  man  making 
such  a  request.  There  was  no  real  objection  to  my  doing  as  he 
wished  ;  it  would  have  been  all  right  for  Miss  Marples,  then  why  not 
for  Miss  Thome  ?  I  knew  it  would  make  the  people  at  home  furious, 
but  I  cared  very  little  for  that.  They  would  not  venture  to  show  it, 
for  they  would  simply  be  iu  despair  if  I  should  take  it  into  my  head  to 
leave  them.  I  was  the  only  governess,  out  of  a  half-dozen  whom  they 
had  tried,  who  had  been  able  to  bring  into  any  kind  of  subjection  the 
flock  of  undisciplined  children  who  had,  before  my  arrival,  made  a 
mild  purgatory  of  their  weak  mother's  existence.  My  independence  of 
action  was  tolerated  therefore  as  that  of  any  other  indispensable  ser- 
vant would  be,  and  I  asked  no  more. 

For  my  own  feeling  in  the  matter,  the  idea  was  not  disagreeable. 
Men  generally  took  no  notice  ot  me,  which,  while  I  resented  it,  I  did  not 
deplore,  for  they  did  not  impress  me  as  worthy  of  mine.  But  this 
man  I  rather  liked  ;  at  least  I  liked  his  courteous  manner  and  his 
sunshiny  looks;  I'might  as  well  be  civil  for  once,  and  so  I  made 
no  objection  to  his  proposal,  but  simply  inquired  which  way  he  would 
like  to  go. 

"  Oh,  anywhere :  these  roads  seem  all  lovely  alike.  What  a  beau- 
tiful country  it  is  !     I  have  seen  nothing  I  thought  more  beautiful 


abroad.  But " — and  he  bent  toward  me  with  a  scrutinizing  look — 
"  pray  don't  indulge  my  whim  if  you  don't  like  to,  or — "  hesitating- 
ly, "  if  you  think  any  one  else  wouldn't  like  it." 

There  it  was  !  Why  should  he  question  my  willingness  to  oblige 
him?  I  had  not  meant  to  be  ungracious  :  why  must  my  manner  always 
impress  people  so  unfavorably  ?  And  why  must  everybody  be  con 
tinually  reminding  me  that  I  was  bond  and  not  free  ?  The  old  bitter- 
ness, forgotten  for  a  moment,  came  back,  and  I  said  sullenly : 

"  I  never  do  any  thing  I  don't  wish  to,  and  whether  other  people 
like  it  or  not  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence  to  me." 

I  did  not  look  at  him  as  I  spoke  ;  I  only  drew  the  reins  and  turned 
Fan  into  one  of  the  cool,  shady  by-roads  which  opened  everywhere  from 
the  highway,  and  looked  in  their  flowery  bloom,  their  exquisite  min- 
gling of  sunshine  and  shadow,  as  though  they  might  all  lead  to  Para- 
dise. 

But  though  my  eyes  never  sought  his  direction,  I  felt  he  was  look- 
ing at  me — looking  at  me  searohingly,  meditatively,  as  though  pon- 
dering what  manner  of  strange  creature  this  was  he  had  got  hold  of. 

I  bore  it  without  flinching,  till  I  thought  it  had  lasted  long  enough, 
and  then  I  turned  round  sharply  upon  him. 

"  Well,  sir ! "  I  said,  "  you  have  examined  me  at  your  leisure. 
You  have  discovered  that  I  possess  an  ugly  face,  and  an  uglier  man- 
ner. If  you  add  a  disposition  of  similar  character,  you  will  find  no 
one  to  dispute  you,  not  even  myself.  That  being  settled,  suppose  you 
interest  yourself  in  observations  of  another  sort.  The  landscape  is 
worthy  your  attention." 

But  he  answered  promptly,  without  looking  away : 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  for  you  have  challenged  personalities  now 
yourself.  I  was  thinking,  when  you  spoke,  that  I  had  never  seen  so 
finely-cut  a  face.  It  is  like  one  of  Clementini's  cameos.  As  for  the 
manTier,  i^  is  odd,  perhaps,  but  I  like  originality." 

A  compliment — for  me !  The  only  answer  I  felt  equal  to  was  a 
shrug  of  my  shoulders.     My  companion  laughed,  but  colored  too. 

"  Why  are  you  so  cross  to  me  ?  "  he  said,  in  that  natural  sort  of 
way  of  his,  which  I  had  never  seen  in  any  grown-up  fine  gentleman 
before.  "  Don't  you  know  that  I  am  to  be  at  Roseneath  all  summer, 
probably  ?     Are  we  we  going  to  quarrel,  or  be  friends  V  " 

"  Neither,  sir,"  I  said,  very  decidedly  ;  and,  determined  to  put  an 
end  at  once  to  personalities  which  I  felt  bitterly  were  wholly  out  of 
place  between  us  two,  I  added : 

"  Pray  never  mind  me,  but  look  at  the  view  from  the  top  of  this 
hill.  Do  you  see  the  effect  of  the  sunshine  on  the  mountains  beyond 
the  river  ?  " 

I  pulled  Fan  up  shortly,  and  pointed  with  my  whip  toward  the 
western  horizon,  where,  purple  against  an  azure  sky,  rose  the  High- 
lands, their  summits  crowned  with  unspeakable  glory. 

But  as  I  drew  the  rein  and  extended  the  whip,  the  lash  quivered 
for  a  moment  upon  the  glossy  flank  of  my  high-mettled  steed.  She 
would  never  brook  the  insult  of  a  blow,  and  in  an  instant  she  sprang 
oft',  tossing  her  slender,  head,  setting  back  her  ears,  and  snorting 
out  her  indignation  ajid  scorn.  I  grasped  the  lines  tight,  and  bra- 
cing myself  back  in  my  seat,  bore  upon  them  with  all  my  strength. 
But  that  was  as  nothing  against  Fan's  noble  rage.  On  she  went 
like  lightning,  scornful  of  curb  or  rein,  and  I  felt  myself  power- 
less to  check  her  speed.  Mr.  Darrow  did  not  offer  to  take  the  lines  ■ 
he  was  waiting  to  see  if  I  would  not  claim  his  assistance.  I  wouM 
have  died  first,  and,  when  he  saw  this,  he  smiled  curiously,  and  said 
with  marked  politeness  : 

"Allow  mp  to  relieve  you.     You  will  fatigue  yourself." 

"I  will  cor.quer  her,  or  she  shall  conquer  me,"  was  my  only  an- 
swer, and  I  tightened  my  hold  upon  the  reins,  and  spoke  soothingly, 
almost  pleadingly,  to  the  horse  ;  for  I  knew  we  were  fast  approaching 
Danger  Hill,  and  that,  if  she  should  dash  down  that  steep  and  stony 
descent  at  this  mad  pace,  our  lives  would  not  be  worth  a  rush. 

J[y  companion  waited  a  moment,  and  then  said  : 

"Meanwhile  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  decline  to  have  my  neck 
broken,  simply  because  you  don't  care  about  yours  ; "  and  as  he 
spoke  be  laid  a  firm  hand  upon  mine.  The  reins  were  forcibly  taken 
from  my  spasmodic  grasp,  and,  in  an  instant,  another  than  myself 
felt  the  power  of  those  steely  fingers.  My  lady  Fan  resisted  as  I  had 
done — plunged,  and  reared,  and  tossed  her  haughty  head — but  in  vain. 
She  too  had  to  succumb  to  the  force  of  a  stronger  will,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  were  creeping  down  Danger  Hill  at  the  most  circumspect 
pace  imaginable. 
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"  You  must  really  pai'don  my  violence,"  said  Mr.  Darrow,  laughing, 
when  we  had  safely  reached  the  bottom,  "  Look  back  and  see  what 
you  have  escaped  !  " 

"I  could  have  guided  her  without  your  assistance,"  I  said,  sullen- 
ly, and  he  answered  with  a  clear,  earnest  look  straight  into  my  eyes  : 

"  No,  you  could  not,  my  poor  child,  and  you  cannot  yourself.  You 
are  at  perpetual  war  with  circumstances.  You  had  better  reconsider 
my  oifer  ;  let  me  be  your  friend,  at  least  while  we  arc  togcthei'." 

And  then  be  forgotten — cast  off!  for  Sylvia  Marples  would  never 
let  her  husband  be  my  friend.  No ;  such  an  offer  I  should  not  accept ; 
but,  oh,  what  an  almost  irresistible  temptation  it  was  to  me  !  I  was 
not  angry  at  what  he  said  of  my  inability  to  guide  myself:  I  knew  it 
was  true,  and  I  was — oh,  so  tired  of  battling  with  the  world  and  with 
life,  struggling  on  quite  alone,  with  no  word  ever  of  sympathy  or  coun- 
sel !  A  true,  a  wise,  and  strong  friend  would  be  such  an  inestimable 
boon  to  me !  Who  else  had  ever  even  given  me  justice  ?  But  this 
man,  young,  handsome,  distinguished,  had  taken  the  trouble  to  give 
me  more  than  justice.  He  had  shown  me  favor,  the  unconscious, 
chivalric  favor  of  a  man  to  a  voman,  just  as  though  I  were  anybody 
else.  He  had  absolutely  praised  mc — meaning  what  he  said ;  he  offered 
now  to  be  my  friend,  meaning  it  as  ivcll. 

No  one  but  a  woman  like  myself,  who  had  never  before  received  a 
woman's  meed  of  consideration,  could  appreciate  the  worth  to  me  of 
the  few  crumbs  which  had  fallen  to  me  from  that  strong  and  gentle 
hand.  But  I  knew  well  it  would  be  the  sheerest  folly  in  me  to  allow 
the  flavor  to  be  taken  out  of  my  every-day  bread  and  butter  by  fre- 
quent tastings  of  manna  which  must  inevitably  dissolve  and  vanish 
away  when  the  sira  rose — the  sun  of  his  love  for  the  irresistible  Sylvia. 

No,  I  should  decline  it  with  thanks  ;  but  the  struggle  had  wearied 
me  none  the  less.  All  my  pride  of  heart  and  strength  of  will  had 
somehow  broken  down  beneath  the  unaccustomed  influence  of  a  stran- 
ger's kindness  ;  and  my  own  voice  surprised  me  by  its  softened  tone, 
as  I  said,  wearily  : 

"I  thank  you,  but  you  don't  know  what  you  ask.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible for  any  opportunities  of  real  friendship  to  occur  between  Mrs. 
Marples's  petted  guest  and  her  children^ s  governess.  Please  don't  say 
any  more  about  it,  and  let  us  go  home,  unless  you  wish  to  ride  farther. 
It  is  the  next  turning  to  the  left." 

I  drew  myself  back  into  the  corner  of  the  buggy,  and  rested  my 
head  against  the  side.  I  felt  strangely  tired  and  nervous,  and  I  was 
glad  that  my  companion  had  tact  enough  to  let  me  alone.  He  merely 
stooped  and  pushed  his  travelling-bag  imder  my  feet,  and  we  drove 
home  in  the  silence  I  had  asked  for.  As  we  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
house,  we  encountered  the  gaze  of  Mrs.  Marples  and  Sylvia  directed 
ipon  us  from  the  piazza.     They  had  returned  before  us ! 

A  basilisk-glance  I  got  for  my  greeting,  but  the  most  eager  and 
smiling  welcome  was  bestowed  upon  3Ir.  Darrow.  I  knew  I  could 
trust  to  his  ready  taet  and  gay  good-humor  to  carry  off  the  adventure 
in  the  most  natural  manner ;  and  I  felt  too  dreary  to  care  much  for 
their  anger,  anyhow.  I  slipped  away  past  them  all,  and  went  up  to  my 
own  room,  in  the  top  of  the  house.  Tired  as  I  was,  however,  I  did 
not  throw  myself  on  the  bed,  as  I  would  ordinarily  have  done,  to  rest 
for  the  few  minutes  preceding  tea.  I  walked  deliberately,  instead,  to 
the  mirror,  and,  standing  there,  I  took  a  longer  and  more  critical  survey 
of  ray  own  person  than  I  had  ever  done  before.  As  a  result,  I  diseov- 
e^^d  that  the  epithet  "hickory-nut,"  however  applicable  to  my  warped 
infancy,  was  no  longer  appropriate.  My  little  glass  certainly  did  not 
reflect  the  blooming  and  redundant  contours  of  Miss  Marples ;  brown 
I  was,  but  not  wrinkled  or  sharp;  small,  but  not  angular.  I  was  no 
connoisseur  in  cameos,  and  had  never  seen  one  of  Clementini's ;  but  I 
saw  that  my  features  wore  delicately  cut,  my  complexion  clear,  my 
eyes  well-set  and  fine.  I  was  too  hopeless  to  feel  any  tlii-ob  of  natural 
womanly  vanity  ;  but  I  felt  at  least  less  self-discontent  tiian  usual,  and 
so  I  turned  away  from  the  glass,  and  went  down  to  tea.  All  was 
smooth  as  velvet  there;  the  hostess  all  warmth  and  afflibiiitv ;  the 
guest  quite  at  his  ease,  and  the  beautiful  Sylvia,  in  her  robe  of  lapis- 
lazuli  tissue,  a  picture  upon  which  it  was  a  liixury  to  rest  one's  eyes. 

I  was  going  quietly  up  to  my  own  room  after  tea,  when  Mrs.  Marples 
stopped  me  in  the  hall,  and  said,  coldly :  "  We  should  be  glad  of  some 
music  this  evening,  Miss  Thorne.  It  is  very  provoking,  but  Miss  Jlar- 
ples  is  hoarse,  and  will  not  sing,  and  we  shall  have  to  make  out  with 
your  playing.     I  will  send  for  you  when  I  want  you." 

"  Very  well,"  I  said,  and  went  up  into  the  school-room  to  await  the 
summons.     Another  time  I  woe.M  have  coolly  disregarded  her  insolent 


hint  not  to  enter  the  drawing-room  until  I  was  sent  for ;  but  to-night 
I  was  too  indifferent  to  be  self-assertive.  I  sat  down  in  a  window-re- 
cess which  overlooked  the  garden,  and  watched  wearily  the  advancing 
and  retreating  forms  of  Miss  Marples  and  her  guest,  as  they  strolled 
up  and  down  the  broad  alleys  in  the  delicious  sunset.  I  saw  her 
gather  a  rose  and  fasten  it  with  her  own  fair  hands  into  his  button- 
hole ;  I  saw  him  return  the  courtesy  with  gallant  grace,  by  twining  a 
spray  of  clematis  in  her  waving  golden  hair.  They  made  a  handsome 
couple,  and  they  looked  youthful  and  smiling  and  happy,  as  they  saun- 
tered there  to  and  fro  among  those  perfumed  walks.  It  was  evident, 
as  they  came  in  presently  together,  looking  each  so  bright  and  beauti- 
ful, that  there  would  be  very  little  need  here  of  Mrs.  Marples's  skill  as 
a  tactician. 

One  of  the  children  came  for  me  by-and-by,  and  I  went  down  at 
once,  walked  directly  to  the  piano,  and  began  Jo  play  in  the  business- 
like manner  of  one  who  knows  he  is  hired  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Dar- 
row came  forward  immediately  to  turn  over  the  leaves,  but  I  said  : 

"  Thank  you,  it  isn't  at  all  necessary.  I  prefer  to  do  it  for  my- 
self." And  he  smiled  a  little  oddly,  and  went  back  to  his  seat  by 
Sylvia's  side. 

Music  was  the  only  solace  of  my  life — the  only  voice  in  which  my 
better  self  ever  found  expression.  I  could  not  play  other  than  well ; 
but  I  tried  this  evening  to  play  in  as  little  subjective  a  way  as  possi- 
ble. I  chose  a  rather  long,  loud,  and  elaborate  piece,  and  I  rendered 
it  as  if  I  were  on  a  concert-stage.  The  piano  stood  out  in  the  room, 
and  I  could  see  Mr.  Darrow's  fice.  It  wore  a  puzzled,  an  amused,  and 
yet  an  admiring  look ;  and  I  heard  him  whisper  presently  to  Miss 
Marples : 

"  What  wonderful  power  in  those  little  slender  hands  !  " 

"You  would  think  so  if  you  could  see  them  box  the  children's 
ears  sometimes,"  was  the  reply,  uttered  with  a  treacherous  laugh.  He 
gave  her  a  sudden,  curious  look  of  surprise  and  disgust,  which  she  an- 
swered by  a  reiterating  shrug  of  her  beautiful  shoulders,  and  an  eleva- 
tion of  her  arched  eyebrows ;  and  I  played  on,  all  the  same,  striking 
out  clashing  chords,  and  executing  marvellous  tricks  of  trills  and  ar 
peggios,  disdaining  quite  to  take  any  notice  of  the  malicious  falsehood. 

'Twould  be  a  pity,  indeed,  if  I  had  to  resort  to  brute  force  in  gov- 
erning that  little  horde  of  well-dressed  savages,  her  brothers  and  sis- 
ters! 

I  played  for  an  hour,  and  then  I  rose,  bowed  quietly,  and  left  the 
room.     How  tired  I  was  of  it  all  I    How  glad  to  get  to  bed-! 

An  hour's  hard  thinking  and  a  night's  good  rest  restored  my  bal- 
ance entirely.  I  rose  quite  myself,  cool,  collected,  and  armed  cap-d-pie 
for  my  daily  warfare.  To  my  amazement,  and  a  little  to  my  amuse- 
ment, when  I  descended  to  the  dining-room,  I  found  both  Mr.  Darrow 
and  Miss  Marples  tliere. 

It  seemed  that  he  was  an  early  riser,  and  had  petitioned  to  be  al- 
lowed to  join  the  "  railroad  breakfast,"  as  the  children  called  their 
father's  hurried  morning  meal.  So  Sylvia  had  made  a  mighty  effort 
in  his  honor,  and  appeared  likewise.  She  looked  lovely — that,  of 
course — in  her  morning-robe  of  fleecy  muslin,  just  a  soft  haze  of  sleep- 
iness wrapping  her  as  in  a  transparent  mist,  but  I  knew  what  a  martyr 
she  was,  and  secretly  enjoyed  her  sufferings. 

I  paid  for  it  with  a  pang  of  envy  an  hour  or  two  later  when,  as  I  was 
marshalUng  my  scattered  forces  for  the  school-room,  I  saw  her 
mounted  for  a  morning  ride  with  Mr.  Darrow.  Seated  upon  her  milk- 
white  mare,  her  habit  of  bright-blue  cloth  sweeping  almost  to  the 
ground,  the  snowy  plume  of  her  hat  mingling  with  a  flowing  tress  of 
golden  hair,  and  the  soft  brightness  of  excitgment  tinting  her  cheeks, 
and  filling  her  eyes  with  light,  she  looked  the  very  embodiment  of 
beautiful  Nature — like  the  sky  with  its  brilliant  blue,  dappled  with 
fleecy  clouds,  or  the  broad  blue  river,  flecked  with  snow-white  sails, 
or  the  distant  hills,  clad  in  azure  and  crowned  with  golden  light.  All 
about  her  was  free,  flowing,  harmonious ;  and  I  did  not  find  it  strange 
that  her  comnanion  gazed  at  her  with  looks  of  wonder  and  delight. 
But  one  glin^se  of  the  glorious  picture  was  enough  for  me,  and  I  gave 
the  word  of  command  to  my  refractory  little  brigade,  and  marched 
them  double-quick  to  their  posts. 

After  dinner  Miss  Marples  collapsed.  Her  afteruoon-nap,  always  a 
desideratum,  was,  after  her  superhuman  exertion  df  early  rising,  an 
absolute  necessity.  She  could  scarcely  refrain  from  yawning  at  table, 
and,  immediately  after  dessert,  floated  out  of  the  room,  making  a 
graceful  excuse  of  letters  to  write.  Some  pompous  and  furbelowed 
dame,  who  had  come  in,  Roseneath-fashion,  to  "  spend  the  day,''  was 
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on  Mrs.  Marples's  hSnds,  and  Mr.  Darrow  seemed  likely  to  be  left  to 
his  own  resources.  He  sauntered  out  to  the  piazza  with  a  cigar  and 
a  book ;  but,  shortly  after  I  had  gathered  my  flock  around  me  for 
their  afternoon  study-hour,  I  heard  a  step  on  the  school-room  stairs, 
which  I  was  sure  was  his. 

The  door  opened  and  there  he  was. 

"  Please,  may  I  come  in,  ma'am  ? "  he  said,  in  a  schoolboy-tone, 
standing  on  the  threshold,  and  assuming  an  air  of  wonderful  meek- 
ness. 

"  What  for  ?  to  see  me  box  the  children's  ears  ?  "  I  asked.  He 
started  and  colored,  but  answered  coolly : 

"  Any  thing,  by  way  of  a  little  excitement.  It's  horribly  dull  be- 
low." And  then,  with  a  curious  look  at  me :  "  How  finely  you  are  made  ! 
What  quick  and  acute  senses  you  must  have  !  None  but  the  finest 
ear  could  have  heard  what  was  said  in  the  midst  of  the  trumpet-tones 
you  were  calling  out  from  the  piano.  By-the-way,  what  inspired  you 
to  make  a  whole  orchestra  of  yourself  last  night '?  I  know  very  well 
that  is  not  the  way  you  play  for  yourself ;  nor  is  it  the  way  I  wish  you 
to  play  for  me  this  evening." 

"  Oh,  this  evening  Sylvia  will  sing  for  you,"  I  said,  carelessly ; 
"you  should  hear  her  sing;  her  voice  pours  out  like  cream,  as  rich 
and  sweet ! " 

"  I  should  suppose  so ;  she  has  a  sumptuous  throat ;  and  she  is  a 
sumptuous  being  altogether.  Did  not  she  look  superb,  when  she  went 
out  to  ride  this  morning  ? "  he  asked,  enthusiastically. 

"  Yes,  as  fine  a  creature,  in  her  way,  as  the  mare  she  rode,"  I  an- 
swered, quietly. 

Another  curious  glance  at  me,  and  presently  he  said,  in  a  lazy  tone  : 

"  I  don't  know  that  I'm  quite  so  fond  of  cream  as  I  was  when  I 
was  a  boy,  and  used  to  smother  my  strawberries  in  it.  Do  you  know, 
I  think  I  developed  quite  a  passion  for  olives,  when  abroad  ;  pleasant, 
pungent  sort  of  bitter,  you  know  ? " 

Questionable  compliment !  I  shrugged  my  shoulders,  and  said, 
briefly : 

"  All  this  is  very  interesting,  Mr.  Darrow,  and  we  are  highly  flat- 
tered at  being  made  the  confidantes  of  your  various  tastes ;  but,  mean- 
while, we  are  getting  very  unsettled  for  the  afternoon,  and  we'll  go  to 
our  work  now,  if  you'll  be  so  good  as  to  excuse  us." 

"  Sut  you  will  not  get  rid  of  me,  don't  think  it !  As  I  have  no 
work  to  do,  unfortunately,  I  shall  stay  here,  by  your  permission,  and 
profit,  vicariously,  by  your  united  industry." 

And,  without  waiting  for  the  permission,  which  he  would  certainly 
not  have  got,  he  proceeded  to  make  himself  comfortable  upon  the  old, 
faded  lounge,  pillowing  his  head  on  an  indiscriminate  heap  of  books, 
bonnets,  and  broken  toys,  and  pretending  to  go  to  sleep,  but  in  real- 
ity watching  all  the  time  out  of  his  half-shut  eyes.  It  was  a  new  sen- 
sation to  me  to  be  thus  watched,  and  both  flattered  and  annoyed  me ; 
but  I  did  not  choose  to  betray  either  feeling,  and  ivent  on  with  my  or- 
dinary routine  in  study,  business-like  fashion.  ¥/^hen  the  afternoon- 
work  was  over,  and  ray  young  Arabs  had  begun  to  scatter,  I  got  up 
quietly  and  started  to  tlie  door.  He  sprang  up,  too,  and  said  some- 
thing ;  I  did  not  hear  what,  but  made  good  my  escape  up  to  my  own 
room. 

He  was  not  to  be  batQcd,  however,  and  that  evening,  as  I  was  fol- 
lowing the  children  out  of  the  drawing-room,  he  called  out  to  me  : 

"  Miss  Tliorne  !  one  moment,  please." 

When  I  turned  back,  he  met  me  at  the  door,  and  said : 

"  Tou  ride,  of  course,  Miss  Thornc,  as  you  drive  so  well.  Will 
you  ride  with  me  at  sunrise  to-morrow  V  I  know  you  rise  with  the  sun." 

How  simply  it  was  said  !  Quite  as  though  there  were  not  the  least 
idea  of  any  one  objecting.  I  answered  as  simply,  without  even  a 
glance  toward  Mrs.  or  Miss  Marplcs  : 

"  Your  own  horses  came  to-day,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  They  did — yes." 

"Then  I  shall  be  happy ,to  go.     Good-night,  sir." 

And  I  went.  But  only  once.  It  was  too  intoxicating,  this  new,  rich 
wine  of  enjoyment,  poured  out  in  such  brimming  measure  to  an  empty 
heart.  The  gay  gallop  on  a  spirited  horse  over  the  hills  to  meet  the  sun- 
rise ;  the  slow  pacing  through  bosky  lanes,  where  the  glittering  dew  still 
pearled  the  hedgerows  ;  the  being  alone  with  him,  when  all  the  world 
was  asleep,  and  only  Nature  making  new  life  around  us,  just  as  his 
kindness  was  waking  new  life  in  my  soul :  it  would  not  do — this  sort 
of  thing.  It  suited  neither  me  nor  my  position  ;  it  was  like  the  mirage 
of  the  desert,  and  would  vanish  away  and  leave  me  darker,  more  deso- 


late than  before.  I  could  not  ride  at  sunrise  with  Mr.  Darrow,  when 
he  was  Sylvia's  husband,  and  I  would  not  do  it  now. 

So,  when  he  asked  me  to  go  a  second  time,  I  said,  "  No,  thank 
you,"  very  coldly,  and  he  gave  me  a  hurt  look  and  never  repeated  the 
request.  After  that,  I  kepi  out  of  his  way  as  much  as  possible  ;  and 
when  I  was  obliged  to  be  in  his  presence,  withdrew  myself  like  a  snail 
into  my  shell. 

Sylvia,  on  the  contrary,  expanded  under  his  influence  like  a  flower 
beneath  the  sun.  The  girl  really  talked  nowadays ;  she  smiled,  and 
even  laughed,  such  soft,  rich  laughs  !  she  walked  with  him,  rode  with 
him,  read  with  him,  and  she  seemed  to  me  to  grow  more  beautiful 
almost  hour  by  hour. 

He  used  to  look  at  her  with  almost  a  rapture  of  enjoyment,  as  she 
sat  at  the  piano,  evening  after  evening,  and  sang  in  her  luscious  tones, 
while  her  snowy  arms  and  hands  moved  wooingly  back  and  forth  in 
her  slow  accompaniments,  and  her  lovely  eyes  rested  oftener  upon 
him  than  upon  her  music. 

This  for  an  hour,  perhaps.  Then  I  noticed  that  he  would  grow 
tired  and  restless,  and  he  would  send  roving  glances  toward  the 
shadowy  corners,  where  I,  a  shadow  myself,  was  wont  to  lurk.  And 
then  I  would  get  up,  all  quivering  with  pain  and  triumph  and  bitter- 
ness, and  go  away.  I  did  not  choose  to  serve  as  the  wine,  over  which 
men  linger  after  they  have  wearied  of  the  dessert  and  the  ladies ! 

Sometimes  he  followed  me,  and  I  could  hear  him  wandering  to  and 
fro  about  the  house,  like  an  uneasy  spirit,  opening  doors,  and  peering 
into  the  library,  the  conservatory,  the  school-room.  Once  he  even 
came  up  to  my  own  room  and  begged,  through  the  closed  doors  : 

"  Barbara,  Barbara  !  I  beg  of  you,  come  down  !  " 

How  strangely  tempting  it  sounded — /tis  voice  calling  mc  byname! 
And  yet,  how  dared  he  trifle  with  me  so  ?  I  sat  quite  still,  scarcely 
breathing,  and  hot  with  the  contest  of  anger  and  love  ;  and  at  last  he 
went  away. 

One  night,  however,  he  found  me.  Sylvia  had  been  singing  all  the 
evening,  and  Mr.  Darrow  had  hung  over  the  piano  enraptured  with  the 
beauty  of  her  face  or  voice,  or  both.  I  sat  in  the  deep  embrasure  bf 
a  window,  withdrawn  from  sight  myself,  but  watching  and  listening  to 
the  lovers,  as  now  they  undoubtedly  were.  And  who  could  wonder  ? 
What  man  could  resist  the  v/'itchcry  of  such  marvellous  loveliness  ? 
could  retain  possession  of  his  senses,  with  those  fleecy  robes  floating 
cloudlike  about  that  sumptuous  form,  enveloping  him,  too,  in  their 
snowy  waves  ?  with  that  perfumed  breath  caressing  his  cheek,  with 
those  languid  yet  wooing  eyes,  those  luscious  lips,  that  whole  fruit- 
like, flower-like  face  within  such  tempting  reach  of  his  ? 

Not  Arnold  Darrow  ;  he  was  intoxicated,  I  saw  ;  and  I  myself  be- 
gan to  feel  strangely  excited.  The  room  seemed  close  with  the 
warmth  of  the  evening  and  the  fragrance  of  flowers  blooming  every- 
where ;  the  rich,  low  music  grew  cloyingly  sweet ;  I  seemed  stifling 
for  breath ;  there  was  the  feeling  of  something  about  to  happen,  and  I 
felt  a  strange  desire  for  escape. 

The  window  was  open  ;  I  stole  noiselessly  through  it,  and,  cross- 
ing the  moonlit  lawn,  took  refuge  in  the  garden.  At  this  hour  it  was 
all  dew,  and  silence,  and  perfume,  peopled  only  by  myriads  of  glancing 
fire-flies.  I  walked  up  and  down  the  alley,  drawing  long  breaths  of  the 
cool,  reviving  air. 

A  swift  step  came  presently  behind  me ;  a  passionate  voice  sounded 
in  my  ear — 

"Barbara,  why  do  you  flee  from  me?  Did  you  think  I  did  not  see 
you  take  flight  ?  But  I  did,  my  wild  eaglet.  I  was  drunk  only  for  a 
moment ;  it  is  all  over  now,  and  I  shall  not  let  you  escape  me.  You 
belong  to  me  ;  I  claim  you.  Come  to  me  of  your  own  sweet  accord, 
my  Barbara ! " 

Should  I,  indeed,  when  but  a  moment  ago  I  had  seen  him  hanging 
in  ecstasy  over  another  woman's  beauty  ?  Of  course,  he  loved  me 
best — I  knew  that  well  enough — but  would  less  than  all  a  man's  love 
satisfy  me?  Could  he  have  eyes  or  ears  for  any  other  woman  in  the 
world  ?  No.  I  had  little  beauty,  less  sweetness  ;  but  I  had  at  least 
a  woman's  pride.  Therein  I  felt  I  surpassed  my  rival,  and  he  should 
feel  it  too.     Haughtily  I  turned  toward  him,  spoke  more  haughtily. 

"  Excuse  me,  if  you  please,"  I  said.  "  I  am  not  of  much  value, 
I  know  ;  but,  such  as  I  am,  I  belong,  not  to  you,  but  to  myself 
alone." 

He  started  back  as  if  I  had  struck  him. 

"Barbara,"  he  said,  passionately,  "am  I,  then,  a  fool?  ^Do  you 
really  not  love  me  ?  " 
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"  You  have  not  yet  done  mo  so  much  honor  as  to  say  that  you  love 
me,"  I  answered,  scornfully. 

"Did  you  need  that  I  should?"  he  demanded,  hotly.  "  No,  for 
}  ou  know  it ;  you  cannot  but  believe  in  my  love,  if,  indeed,  you  be- 
lieve in  any  thing.  Barbara,  for  God's  sake,  do  not  torture  yourself, 
nor  me!  I  love  you  with  my  whole  soul.  I  ask  you  to  be  my  wife. 
Say  yes  or  no." 

"  N'o,  then,  with  many  thanks,"  I  said,  carelessly,  and  turned  to  go 
away.  He  dropped  my  hands,  whicli  he  had  seized,  as  though  they 
burned  him,  and  yet  they  were  cold  as  ice.  He  stood  up  before  me  in 
the  starlight,  and  looked  at  me  from  head  to  foot. 

"  I  think  you  are  mad,"  he  said  presently,  in  a  voice  forcibly  made 
calm,  •'  hut  shall  not  make  me  mad  like  yourself.  I  will  not  let  my 
life  be  ruined  by  you.  Good-by."  He  turned,  and  strode  from  the 
garden,  without  once  looking  back.  I  stood  as  though  turning  to 
stone  for  a  moment,  and  then  I  started  to  follow  him.  It  was  mad- 
ness, indeed,  to  throw  away  thus,  in  blind,  perverse  pride,  the  only 
chance  of  happiness  Fate  had  ever  ottered  me.  But  my  knees  tot- 
tered beneath  me ;  I  had  to  lean  against  an  arbor-railing,  or  I  should 
have  fallen.  I  tried  to  call;  the  voice  died  away  in  my  throat;  and 
now — now  it  was  too  late.  He  reached  the  gate ;  he  flung  it  open. 
A  white-robed  figure  glided  across  the  lawn  to  meet  him.  I  heard  the 
soft,  reproachful  words  : 

"  Arnold,  where  have  you  been  '?     How  could  you  leave  me  so  ?  " 
I  saw  liira  stoop,  as  if  in  defiance,  and  kiss  the  tempting  face  up- 
lifted  to  him  in  the  moonliglit;  and  I  knew  that  all  was  over.     My 
rival  had  triumphed,  and  three  people  were  rendered  miserable  for 
life. 

Well,  I  had  had  my  triumph,  too — a  strange  one,  and  it  did  not 
thrill  me  or  make  me  glow ;  on  the  contrary,  I  felt  a  chillness,  a  dreari- 
ness, as  of  death.  I  crept  up  to  my  own  room,  and  there,  in  silence 
and  solitude,  my  soul  and  I  did  battle  together  all  the  night  long. 
In  the  morning,  Mrs.  Marples  met  me  with  a  radiant  face. 
"I  am  sure  dear  Sylvia  may  count  upon  your  sympathy.  Miss 
Thome,"  she  said — "Mr.  Darrow  proposed  last  night." 

I  did  not  notice  whether  there  was  malice  or  triumph  in  the  wo- 
man's tone  ot  not ;  I  was  thinking,  while  she  spoke,  a  little  irrele- 
vantly, of  the  old  myth  of  the  Spartan  boy  with  the  fox  hidden  under 
his  jacket  and  gnawing  at  his  heart.      But  I  answered,  quite  coolly : 

"  And  was  accepted,  of  course.  May  I  trouble  you  to  convey  my 
humble  congratulations  ?  They  will  make  a  splendid-looking  pair." 
And  then  I  intimated  that  it  was  long  past  school-time,  and  that  I 
must  go  about  my  business. 

Which  I  did  that  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  through  the 
weary  round  of  weeks  in  which  the  whole  house  was  fall  of  the  bustle 
of  preparation;  and  presently  the  wedding-day  came.,  I  had  not  seen 
Mr.  Darrow  since  the  night  I  threw  his  heart  back  to  him  in  the  gar- 
den; he  had  gone  away  the  very  next  day — to  attend  to  settlements, 
get  ready  a  house,  etc.,  etc.,  they  said — he  was  so  impatient !  But  I 
met  him  face  to  face  upon  his  marriage-morning,  as,  clad  in  his  bride- 
groom's suit,  which  was  almost  equally  appropriate  to  a  chief  mourner 
at  a  funeral,  he  was  going  down  to  lead  his  bride  to  church.  And  in 
the  look  he  cast  upon  me  then,  full  of  pain,  anger,  reproach,  as  it  was, 
I  read  the  truth — that,  if  /  had  been  mad  that  night,  he  had  been 
madder  still ;  that,  though  In  an  hour  he  would  be  Sylvia's  husband, 
lie  was  my  lover  still. 

Knowledge  how  sweet,  yet  how  bitter !  I  loved  him  well  enough 
to  wish  it  otherwise,  and  yet  it  was  the  only  crumb  of  comfort  which 
my  starving  heart  had  to  subsist  upon.  It  kept  it  alive  for  a  year, 
durin"  all  which  time  I  never  saw  him,  and  then  one  day  Mrs.  Marples 
told  me  that  the  Darrows  were  coming  home — that  Sylvia  wished  her 
baby  to  be  born  under  the  old  roof. 

Xo  one  knows  the  power  of  his  own  soul  till  it  is  tested. 
I  met  the  expectant  parents  with  the  simplest'  naturalness,  sur- 
prising everybody,  I  think,  by  my  unwonted  civility;  but  I  smiled  to 
myself  with  a  sad  incredulity  when  I  chanced  to  hear  Mrs.  Marples 
speak  of  them  to  some  friends  as  "  the  happy  couple.'"  Happy  !  It 
had  scarcely  needed  a  single  day  to  show  me  that  they  were  not  happy. 
Svlvia  had  never  had  any  charm  for  her  husband  but  her  beauty  and 
her  love  for  him.  The  one  she  was  fast  losing  — she  looked  sallow^ 
and  very  far  from  well — wilh  the  other  she  was  wearing  him  out.  Not 
but  that  he  was  all  devotion  to  hei;.  She  made  constant  demands  upon 
his  attention,  and  he  honored  them  all ;  but  it  was  with  the  chivalry 
of  a  gentleman  toward  a  weak  woman  rather  than  the  tenderness  of  a 
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husband  toward  a  beloved  wife.  He  was  with  her  constantly,  for  she 
never  was  happy  unless  he  was  at  her  side ;  he  drove  with  her,  read  to 
her,  sat  beside  her  with  his  arm  about  her  waist  and  her  head  upon 
his  shoulder,  fed  the  demands  of  her  morbid  fondness  with  his  very 
life,  and  was  all  the  while  alone  and  starving  himself.  There  was  a 
jaded  look  in  his  face,  that  went  to  my  very  heart,  making  it  thrill, 
now  with  pitying  love,  now  with  bitter  triumph ;  but  I  hid  both,  and 
simply  kept  out  of  his  way. 

It  seemed  that  they  had  not  come  home  too  soon.  Scarcely  a  week 
had  passed,  when  Sylvia  was  taken  ill,  and  I  saw  by  the  anxiety  ofl 
every  face  that  even  more  than  usual  risk  was  apprehended.  There 
came  a  night  when  no  one  even  pretended  to  eat  or  sleep,  and  the 
doors  of  the  sick-chamber  were  kept  closed  under  strict  guard.  And 
when,  at  last,  at  day-dawn,  the  awful  silence  was  broken  by  a  sudden 
loud  and  sturdy  cry,  and  the  nurse  came  out,  bearing  a  great,  strong 
boy  in  her  arms,  she  brought  also  the  pitiful  tidings  that  the  young 
mother  had  given  her  life  for  his. 

"And  I'm  wanted  in  there,  miss,"  said  the  woman  to  me;  "for 
they're  all  wellnigh  crazed.  Will  ye  please  hold  the  baby  for  a  while, 
•  till  I  can  come  back  and  take  it  from  ye  ?  " 

I  listened,  half-stunned  and  stupid  ;  but  she  pushed  me  gently  down 
into  a  chair,  and  placed  the  child  upon  my  lap.  And  so  it  happened 
that  mine  were  the  first  knees  upon  which  Ids  child  was  cradled. 

Only  for  a  little  while ;  then  the  nurse  came  and  took  the  little  live 
bundle  away  from  me,  and  I  got  up,  still  in  a  half-dazed  way,  to  go  and 
look  for  the  children.  As  I  passed  the  chamber  of  death,  the  door 
opened  for  the  doctor  to  pass  out,  and  I  glanced  in  involuntarily.  The 
widowed  husband  was  kneeling  by  the  pillow  of  his  dead  wife,  her 
beautiful  head  upon  his  shoulder,  her  white  arms  twined  about  his 
neck.  She  had  died  so,  they  told  me  afterward,  and  he  would  not  let 
that  last  clinging  clasp  be  disturbed,  until  those  who  were  to  flress  the 
dead  for  her  last  resting-place  came  and  removed  him  with  gentle 
force.     My  good,  my  noble  Arnold  ! 

A  strange  shadow  settled  down  over  the  Roseneath  honsehoid  after 
this.  Mr.  Darrow  went  away  immediately ;  Mr.  Marples  immersed 
himself  more  deeply  than  ever  in  business ;  Mrs.  Marples  gave  herself 
wholly  up  to  her  grief,  and  remained  almost  altogether  in  her  own 
room ;  the  very  children  were  subdued,  and  went  about  more  quietly ; 
and  I — I,  too,  was  changed.  God  forgive  me,  if  it  was  wicked  ;  but  I 
could  not  mourn  for  Sylvia's  death  as  others  did.  She  had  always 
seemed  to  me  like  a  gorgeous  passion-flower,  or  rather,  like  one  of 
those  great,  creamy  day-lilies,  born  to  bloom  in  beauty  for  a  little,  little 
while,  and  then  fade  away,  as  it  were,  with  the  excess  of  its  own  sweet- 
ness. Not  for  her  own  sake,  more  than  for  Arnold's,  upon  whom  she 
had  already  palled,  could  I  have  wished  her  a  longer  life ;  nor  will  I 
deny  that,  through  the  gateway  which  led  to  hei'tomb,  I  sometimes 
caught  wild  glimpses  of  a  possible  paradise,  from  which  I  had  once 
madly  shut  out  mysolf  and  him  who  loved  me. 

But  it  was  not  these  visions,  this  hope,  which  wrought  a  change  in 
me;  they  were  too  fleeting,  too  unsubstantial,  too  darkly  tinctured 
with  the  pitiful  sadness  of  early  death.  It  was  the  baby,  I  think — 
hh  motherless  child — that  baptized  my  soul  as  with  saving  grace.  Mrs. 
Marples's  persistent  retirement  left  me  virtually  mistress  of  the  house- 
hold, and  as  such  I  could  assimje,  without  comment,  as  much  charge 
of  the  child  as  I  chose.  And  this  meant  all  that  my  other  duties  per- 
mitted ;  for,  from  the  moment  when  the  little,  helpless,  new-born  babe  . 
had  been  laid  upon  my  unaccustomed  knees,  it  had  made  for  itself  a 
place  in  my  heart,  close  within  the  secret  cell  where  the  thought  of 
its  father  lay  enshrined.  The  sweetest  thing  in  all  the  world  to  me 
was  the  touch  of  its  little  clinging  hands ;  and,  when  it  came  to  know 
me,  to  smile  and  crow  and  put  out  appealing  arms  at  my  coming,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  Fate  had  removed  her  bitter  ban,  and  that  it  might 
be  given,  even  to  me,  to  be  not  wholly  joyless.  The  liny  touch  of  a 
baby-hand  had  broken  up  the  sealed  fountains  of  my  heart,  and  min- 
gled some  sweet  and  precious  drops  with  their  bitter  waters.  If  I 
might  not  be  his  wife,  I  was  at  least  a  mother  to  his  child — and  I  was 
content. 

So  the  days  grew  into  months,  and  the  months  grew  to  be  many  ; 
and  the  little  Arnold  had  come  to  be  a  beautiful  boy,  with  the  great 
Arnold's  own  blue  eyes  and  sunshiny  face;  when  one  day  a  letter 
came  from  his  father  to  say  that  he  had  .sailed  for  home,  and  would  be 
at  Roseneath  but  a  few  hours  behind  his  message.  Already  the  car- 
riage was  gone  to  the  station  to  fetch  him,  but  /  did  not  play  the  ruU 
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of  coachman  as  ou  that  Bummer  afternoon  two  long,  strange  years 
ago.  I  was  in  the  nursery,  busying  myself  in  making  my  boy  look  as 
beautiful  as  possible,  and  teaching  him  over  and  over  to  say  "  Papa, 
papa  ! "  in  his  cunning,  baby  lisp  ;  but,  when  the  sound  of  the  return- 
ing wheels  was  heard  on  the  gravelled  drive,  I  hastily  made  him  over 
to  his  grandmother,  and  betook  myself  out  of  the  way  to  my  own 
room.  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  however,  to  linger  on  the 
stair  a  moment,  and,  leaning  over  the  banister,  catch  one  sound  of 
the  dear,  well-remembered  voice,  one  glimpse  of  the  meeting  of  father 
and  son.  How  glad  and  proud  I  was  that  the  little  fellow  showed  no 
fear  of  the  tall,  bearded  stranger,  who  clasped  him  so  eagerly,  and 
held  him  dose,  with  such  a  passion  of  pride  and  tenderness  !  I  knew 
who  it  was  who  had  made  his  father's  name  and  his  father's  face  a 
household  sound  and  sight  to  the  child ;  and,  for  a  moment,  I  felt  all 
a  mother's  fond  exultation.  But  the  next  instant  came  the  bitter 
thoughi  that  I  had  no  real  part  or  lot  in  this  reunion.  I  felt  alone — 
out  in  the  cold  ;  even  my  baby  would  be  weaned  from  me  now  ;  and  I 
went  away  and  shut  myself  up  in  my  room,  determined  to  meet  my 
new  grief  face  to  face,  and  come  to  terms  with  it  then  and  there. 

But  I  could  not.  I  could  not  think ;  I  could  not  even  sit  still.  A 
feverish  excitement  had  taken  possession  of  me ;  my  pulses  beat 
quick  ;  quick  thrills  ran  over  me  from  head  to  foot  every  time  the 
sound  of  his  voice  sti-uck  my  ear. 

They  were  all  out  on  the  piazza  ;  the  windows  were  open,  and  I 
could  hear  the  eager  confusion  of  question  and  answer ;  the  father's 
delighted  exclamations  over  his  boy ;  the  child's  gleeful  shout  as  he 
was  tossed  up  in  those  strong  arms ;  and  I  simply  could  not  endure  to 
be  so  far  removed — so  utterly  forgotten. 

I  sprang  up,  and  went,  all  quivering  with  excitement,  to  bathe  my 
burning  ftice  and  smooth  my  hair.  I  started  as  I  stopped  a  moment 
before  the  mirror.  What  sparkling  eyes  !  What  crimson  cheeks  ! 
O'n,  would  he  find  me  beautiful  once  more  ? 

I  brushed  my  hair  with  trembling  hands,  and  turned  to  go  down- 
stairs ;  I  had  a  right  to,  and  oh,  I  could  not  stay  away !  But,  as  I  lin- 
gered, doubting  and  fearing,  ou  the  landing  below,  I  heard  a  sound 
which  checked  me.  It  was  my  baby  calling  for  me  in  his  pretty 
patois : 

"  Baba,  Baba  !  " 

I  stood  still,  and  listened  breathlessly. 

"  What  does  he  mean  ?  "  asked  his  father ;  and  again  came  the  im- 
patient little  cry : 

"  Baba,  me  want  Baba  ! " 

"  It  is  Miss  Thorne  he  is  calling,"  said  Mrs.  Marples,  coldly ;  "  you 
have  probably  forgotten  her,  the  children's  governess." 

I  waited  for  the  answer  ias  one  waits  for  the  sentence  of  death.  It 
came  presently,  in  a  constrained,  oifended  voice: 

"  No,  I  remember  her  perfectly.  But  what  can  the  child  want 
with  her  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  She  has  contrived,  I  believe,  to 
make  him  very  fond  of  her.  I  don't  know  how,  for  my  children  fear 
rather  than  love  her. — Come,  baby,  come  to  grandma,  if  you're  tired 
of  papa." 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  came  the  petulant  baby-tone.  "  Me  want  my  Baba  ; 
Baba  all  done  away  !  " 

And  I  knew,  without  seeing,  how  the  pretty  red  mouth  was  begin- 
ning to  pucker,  and  the  bright,  blue  eyes  to  fill  with  tears.  My  pre- 
cious baby  !  Ah,  they  could  not  steal  him  from  me  !  A  moment 
more,  and  I  should  go  and  snatch  him  from  them  all. 

But,  in  that  moment  more,  I  heard  the  father's  voice : 

"  Come,  then,  darling,  and  we  will  go  and  look  for  Baba  together;" 
.and  then  a  man's  step  sounded  in  the  hall  and  on  the  stair. 

I  was  standing  just  by  the  school-room  door ;  I  opened  it,  and 
went  in.  My  heart  beat  as  though  it  would  burst  from  my  bosom.  I 
held  it  tight  with  both  hands,  and  stood  in  a  window  recess,  trembling, 
shivering,  waiting  my  doom.  It  came  to  me  with  long,  quick  strides. 
The  next  moment  Ai'uold's  tall  figure  stood  beside  me,  and  my  babv's 
glad  cry  sounded  at  my  ear.  I  put  out  my  arms,  and  gathered  the 
child  close  up  in  my  bosom,  and  then  I  looked  up  with  steadfast 
though  tortured  eyes  to  his  father's  face.  How  much  older  it  had 
grown,  and  how  stern  !  Oh,  where  had  the  sunshine  gone  which  had 
beamed  on  me  so  genially  that  summer  afternoon  so  long  ago  ? 

"  You  see  ho  is  like  his  father,  Barbara,"  he  said,  in  a  bitter  tone  ; 
"  he  wants,  as  I  did,  what  is  not  good  for  him.  But  I  hear  you  are 
kinder  to  him  than  you  were  to  me." 


I  could  not  endure  it  any  longer. 

"  Arnold,"  I  said,  "  I'or  his  sake,  forgive  me.  I  was  mad,  as  you 
said,  but  your  child  has  clothed  me  in  my  right  mind.  Won't  you  try 
me  once  more  ?     He  loves  me  ! " 

There  was  a  moment's  amazed  and  incredulous  silence.  Then  we 
were  caught,  baby  and  I,  both  together,  in  one  long,  passionate  clasp 
to  that  dear,  sheltering  breast.  And  the  precious  words  sounded  in 
my  ear : 

"  My  Barbara  at  last !     My  wife — my  child's  mother !  " 
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CHAPTER  XLHI.— IN  WHICH  A  SUITOE  PEOM  AUSTEALLi  THEOTTS 
HEMSELP  AT  THE  WIDOW'S  FEET. 

When  Mrs.  Upjohn's  gay  circle  rather  suddenly  broke  >ip  (of  which 
more  anon),  Mr.  Pickfprd  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  deserters.  He 
was  distantly  related,  as  we  have  said,  to  Mrs.  Rowley,  and  }iad  not 
only  called  on  her  soon  after  her  arrival,  but  had  obligingly  proposed 
to  come  and  spend  a  weeli  with  her  before  he  left  the  country.  She 
had  rather  a  liking  for  Paul,  who  was  a  pleasant,  easy-going  fellow, 
and  she  accepted  his  offer  graciouslj-,  though  she  thought  it  cool,  and 
shrewdly  suspected  that  his  object  was  to  get  into  th,e  good  graces  of 
one  of  her  daughters.  Mrs.  Rowley,  however,  was  not  uneasy  on  that 
score  ;  and  Paul,  while  he  felt  his  way  with  the  girls,  had  the  tact,  not 
only  to  make  himself  agreeable,  but  useful,  while  he  remained.  One 
of  the  services  he  occasionally  rendered  was  to  act  as  a  buffer  between 
the  widow  and  the  sort  of  troublesome  people  mentioned  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  chapter. 

One  of  these  "feichcm"  who  proved  the  most  pertinacious,  but 
who  also  in  return  afforded  some  amusement,  was  the  purchaser  of  the 
house  in  London,  which  the  reader  may  remember  that  Mr.  Marjoram 
sold  for  the  late  Mr.  Rowley  in  t'ne  spring,  on  which  occasion  the  soli- 
citor made  adroit  use  of  Mrs.  Rowley's  portrait.  The  name  of  this 
personage  was  Sir  Peter  Cheesy,  a  bachelor  on  the  wrong  side  of  fifty, 
who  began  life  as  a  small  provision-dealer  at  Gloucester,  emigrated  to 
Australia,  made  a  good  lump  of  money  there,  and,  returning  to  iiis 
native  town,  rose  to  the  dignity  of  mayor,  and  got  knighted  on  the 
occasion  of  a  royal  progress.  Sir  Peter  soon  forgot  all  about  the  pic- 
ture ;  but  happening  one  day  in  "  the  fall,"  as  the  Americans  say,  to 
light  on  one  of  the  newspapers  in  which  Mrs.  Rowley  was  trumpeted 
in  the  way  we  have  seen,  it  recalled  the  circumstance  to  his  memory, 
and,  being  on  the  lookout  for  a  wife,  as  well  as  for  a  good  investment 
for  some  spare  capital,  he  was  just  in  the  mood  to  be  seduced  by  so 
glowing  a  description.  In  a  word,  after  rigging  himself  out  at  a  Bond- 
Street  tailor's,  where  he  aiforded  diversion  enough  to  pay  for  his 
clothes,  he  set  off  for  Cornwall.  He  was  a  short,  pursy  man,  with  a 
round  figure  and  chubby  face,  not  unlike  the  late  Mr.  Robson  in  the 
part  of  Zephyr.  He  got  down  to  Oakham  safe  enough ;  but  he  got 
into  the  first  of  his  troubles  the  very  day  he  arrived,  for,  inquiring  at 
the  inn  for  the  residence  of  "  the  great  lady  "  of  the  neighborhood,  he 
was  directed  by  an  Upjohnite  waiter  to  Foxden.  Mrs.  Upjohn,  who 
was  always  happy  to  receive  visits  from  titled  personages,  no  sooner 
saw  Sir  Peter's  card  than  she  desired  the  servant  to  show  him  in,  and 
she  must  have  been  very  unreasonable  not  to  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  bows  and  obeisances  with  which  he  presented  himself  before  her. 
Upon  his  part,  the  knight  was  even  more  delighted  at  the  cordial  and 
respectful  reception  vouchsafed  him  by  the  great  lady. 

But  the  very  first  compliment  Sir  Pote£  fired  off  (most  probably 
borrowed  from  the  newspaper)  spoiled  all.  Mrs.  Upjohn  rose  abruptly, 
almost  as  soon  as  she  was  seated,  grew  as  red  as  the  moon  in  a  fog, 
and  cut  him  short  in  her  usual  refined  way,  w^icn  thej'e  was  nobody 
present  to  put  her  on  her  lady-like  behavior. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  she  said,  "  but  you  are  in  the  wrong  box.  I'm 
not  the  person  you  take  me  for.  We  don't  brew  here,  I  assure  you. 
I'll  order  my  serv,ant  to  direct  you  to  Mrs.  Rowley's  establish- 
ment." 

Poor  Sir  Peter  was  confounded  by  this  tirade,  and  almost  tumbled 
out  of  the  room,  making  all  maimer  of  inarticulate  apologies  for  his 
mistake. 
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Ue  had  hardly  recovered  from  his  confusion  when  he  reached  the 
cottage,  to  be  discomfited  again,  though  in  a  different  way.  There  he 
saw  Miss  Secretary  Penrose,  who  shook  her  head  in  an  awful  way, 
told  him  that,  as  to  seeing  Mrs.  Rowley,  it  was  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  referred  him  to  Mr.  Cosie  at  the  village. 

At  the  village,  both  that  day  and  the  next.  Sir  Peter  Cheesy  was 
equally  unlucky,  so  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  live  in  hope, 
and  meanwhile  lounge  about  by  himself,  and  see  as  much  as  he  could 
without  anybody's  assistance.  He  passed  some  days  in  this  way,  al- 
ways expecting  to  come  across  "  the  fascinating  widow  "  in  his  peram- 
bulations, which  he  never  had  the  luck  to  do.  He  was  beginning  to 
be  a  bore,  however,  sometimes  waylaying  her,  sometimes  taking  ob- 
servations of  her  with  a  pocket-telescope  from  the  rocks  and  emi- 
nences commanding  a  view  of  the  Meadows.  At  last  ilr,  Pickford 
threw  himself  in  his  way  in  hopes  of  getting  rid  of  him  ;  but  he  soon 
forgot  all  about  that,  he  was  so  diverted  by  the  gushing  simplicity  with 
which  Sir  Peter  stated  his  objects  and  his  determination  to  persevere 
until  he  had  the  honor  of  seeing  "  the  paragon  of  her  sex  and  the 
mirror  of  English  gentlewomen."  It  now  occurred  to  Paul,  both  for 
his  own  amusement  and  Mrs.  Rowley's  security,  to  take  Sir  Peter  in 
tti'.v  himself,  and  tire  him  well  out,  which  promised  to  be  an  easy  mat- 
ter, for,  as  men  of  his  figure  commonly  are,  he  was  a  little  asthmatic, 
or  short-winded.  Paul  first  took  him  to  the  brewery,  and  made  him 
drowsy  with  tasting  the  different  ales  and  beers,  astonishing  him  at  the 
same  time  by  his  account  of  the  profits. 

"  It  pays  a  flibulous  percentage,"  said  Paul,  intrepidly. 

"  A  fabulous  percentage !  "  repeated  Sir  Peter  ;  "  I'll  take  a  note 
of  that — wonderful  woman  !  " 

"  I  should  say  so,"  said  Paul,  while  Sir  Peter  entered  the  veracious 
statement  in  his  memoranda. 

"  And  is  there  really  no  chance  of  seeing  her,  Mr.  Beckford  ?  " 

"  Pickford,  if  you  please.  None  whatever,  Sir  Peter — in  fact,  Mrs. 
Rowley  is  a  lady,  if  it  is  not  profane  to  say  it,  who  is  only  to  be  seen 
like  Providence — in  her  works." 

"  Bless  my  soul,  Mr.  Pickwick  ! — do  you  say  so  ?  Like  Providence ! 
I'll  take  a  note  of  that." 

"  Do,  by  all  means,"  said  Paul,  with  a  gravity  that  did  him  credit ; 
"  but  allow  me  to  observe  that  I  have-not  the  honor  to  be  Mr.  Pick- 
wick— Pickford,  if  you  please." 

Paul  then  carried  off  his  victim  into  the  open  country,  to  show  him 
the  cottages  and  the  farming,  and  kept  him  in  a  state  of  unintermit- 
ting  amazement,  not  so  much  with  the  facts,  you  may  suppose,  as  with 
Paul's  comments  upon  them.  The  pencil  and  note-book  were  not  a 
moment  idle. 

"  Just  look  at  those  sheep.  Sir  Peter — you  ought  to  be  a  judge  of 
sheep,  coming  from  Australia — did  you  ever  see  such  sheep  in  your 
life  ?  The  mutton  is  the  best  in  the  world.  No  one  who  has  once 
tasted  it  ever  eats  venison  afterward." 

Sir  Peter's  lips  watered  as  he  asked  the  name  of  the  breed. 

"  A'breed  of  her  own.  Sir  Peter  ;  she  is  crossing  her  South-downs 
with  Cotswolds." 

"  Crossing  her  South-downs  with  Cotswolds ! " 

Perhaps  there  was  not  a  note  taken  of  that !  But  it  was  the  last 
Sir  Peter  took  that  day ;  for  he  was  dog-tired,  and  obliged  to  entreat 
Mr.  Pickford  to  conduct  him  back  to  the  inn  by  the  shortest  way. 

But,  though  his  legs  failed,  his  curiosity  was  unabated,  and  at  part- 
ing he  implored  his  cicerone  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  guidance 
for  one  day  more,  adding,  as  the  thought  suddenly  struck  him,  that 
perhaps  if  Mrs.  Rowley  knew  who  he  was,  and  that  he  had  bought  her 
house,  she  would  not  refuse  him  an  interview.  • 

"  Remind  her  of  that,  if  you  please,  my  dear  sir — more  bv  token, 
I  stickled  for  the  furniture  into  the  bargain." 

"  You  didn't  get  it,  I  rJther  think  ?  "  said  Paul. 

"  Not  so  much  as  a  kitchen-chair.  She  was  right,  sir,  quite  right ; 
but  so  was  I,  you  know,  to  hold  out  for  it.  Business  is  business — 
that's  my  motto." 

"  Let  me  tell  you,"  said  Paul,  "  if  you  had  acted  otherwise,  you 
would  forever  have  forfeited  her  esteem,  and  it  would  be  utterly  in  vain 
to  solicit  an  audience  for  you.  Now,  I  feel  disposed  to  try,  for  you 
seem  to  me  to  be  just  the  sort  of  man  she  likes." 

Sir  Peter  was  as  proud  as  a  peacock. 

"But  you  must  see  the  mines,"  said  Paul.  "  I  can't  go  with  you 
to-morrow,  but  you  can  go  very  well  by  yourself.  Go  early,  by  the 
first  light,  see    them    thoroughly,   and,  mind,  go    down  into  them, 


into  every  chamber.  She  likes  that.  And  come  up  afterward  to  the 
cottage,  and  I  take  on  myself  to  ask  you  to  lunch  with  her  at  one 
o'clock." 

"  This  is  kind  of  you,  indeed  !  "  cried  the  little  man. 

Paul  then  instructed  him  how  to  get  to  the  mines,  which  were  on 
an  island  behind  Arnaud's. 

"  Is  the  passage  rough  ?  "  inquired  Sir  Peter,  rather  anxiouslv. 

"  A  ripple,  perhaps — but  so  short.  Portsmouth  to  Rydo — that's 
all." 

Mrs.  Rowley  thought  Mr.  Pickford  had  taken  too  great  a  liberty ; 
but  she  was  not  very  angry  about  it,  as  Sir  Peter  had  paid  a  round  sum 
for  the  house. 

But  when  the  next  day  came,  no  Sir  Peter ;  luncheon  came,  and 
was  over,  but  no  Sir  Peter. 

"  The  voyage  probably  disagreed  with  him,"  said  Susan. 

"  The  day  was  too  breezy  for  Sir  Peter  Cheesy,"  said  Fanny 

"  And  made  him  queezy,"  added  Mrs.  Rowley. 

Later  in  the  day  Mr.  Pickford  strolled  down  to  the  village  to  in- 
quire what  had  become  of  the  knight,  though  he  rather  suspected  the 
cause  of  his  nonappearance. 

"  Ask  him  for  to-morrow,  if  he  has  come  to  grief,"  said  Mrs.  Row- 
ley, good-naturedly. 

He  had  come  to  grief,  indeed,  and  the  passage  was  the  least  of  it. 
The  poor  little  man  came  up  out  of  the  mine,  which  was  very  wet,  not 
only  thoroughly  drenched,  but  all  crusted  with  yellow  slime — hands 
and  face,  new  clothes,  and  every  thing. 

When  Paul  was  shown  to  his  room,  he  found  him  standing  at  the 
fire  in  his  shirt-slccvcs,  and  ruefully  contemplating  the  disastrous  state 
of  a  superb  morning-suit  of  velveteen,  which  he  had  put  on  that  day 
for  the  first  time,  to  appear  to  advantage  in  Mrs.  Rowley's  eyes. 

"  Ruined,  sir  !  "  he  said,  in  a  tone  that  was  quite  affecting  ;  "  ruined 
past  brushing — coppered  all  over ! " 

Paul  really  was  very  sorry,  and  looked  as  Sympathizing  as  he 
could. 

"  You  see,"  continued  Sir  Peter,  with  the  same  melancholy  serious- 
ness, "  it  was  impossible  to  present  myself  before  Mrs.  Rowley  in  the 
state  I  was  in." 

"  Well,  if  you  had,  my  dear  sir,  she  would  only  have  been  flat- 
tered. I  almost  regret  you  didn't  come  as  you  were  ;  but  that  can't 
be  helped.  She  desires  me  to  say  she  hopes  to  see  you  at  the  same 
hour  to-morrow." 

Sir  Peter  brightened  up.  This  more  than  compensated  him  for 
the  ruin  of  his  velveteens. 

"  You  will  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  her,"  added  Paul ;  "  she  loves 
to  be  complimented  on  her  speculations  and  her  practical  talents.  All 
women  like  praise,  as  you  know,  and  Mrs.  Rowley  is  a  thorough  wo- 
man for  that." 

"Thank  you  for  the  hint,"  said  Sir  Peter.  "  I'll  not  forget  it.  Oh, 
though  the  mine  was  dirty,  and  I  spoiled  my  clothes,  I  saw  it  all ;  went , 
through  every  chamber ;  nothing  escaped  me.  M'hy  it  must  pay 
enormously ! " 

"  You  may  say  so,"  said  Paul ;  but,  when  you  see  the  lady  herself, 
you  will  forget  every  thing  else.  Remember,  one  o'clock  to-morrow," 
and  Mr.  Pickford  went  away,  leaving  the  little  man  full  of  hope  and 
in  high  spirits,  though  he  sighed  heavily  every  time  he  looked  at  his 
velveteens. 

He  was  punctual  as  the  sun  at  the  Meadows  the  next  day ;  and,  as 
his  morning  suit  was  spoiled,  he  appeared  in  full  evening  costume, 
with  a  black  coat  and  a  wonderful  spread  of  white  waistcoat,  in  which 
he  looked  like  a  turbot  standing  on  his  tail.  As  to  the  vein  of  con- 
versation which  Sir  Peter  adopted  to  charm  his  hostess,  according  to 
Mr.  Pickford's  cruel  suggestion,  we  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  it. 
Mr.  Pickford  was  every  moment  expecting  to  hear  Mrs.  Rowley  com- 
plimented on  her  experiment  with  the  Cotswolds  and  South-downs. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  lunch  of  that  day  was  a  severe  trial  to  the 
Rowleys.  Sir  Peter,  however,  went  away  so  enchanted  with  his  re- 
ception that  he  almost  hugged  Mr.  Pickford  as  he  went  away,  and 
begged  the  honor  of  his  company  to  dinner  at  the  inn  the  following 
day ;  an  invitation  which  Paul,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  accepted, 
suspecting  there  was  something  in  the  wind  which  Sir  Peter  had  not 
yet  disclosed. 

The  dinner  came  off.  The  host  was  at  first  reserved,  and  rather 
silent ;  but  it  was  evidently  the  silence  of  a  man  j-ho  was  bursting 
with  some  great  conception.     Paul  ate  his  dinner,  drank  his  wine,  and 
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waited.     As  soon,  howeyer,  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  Sir  Peter,  while 
filling  Paul's  glass,  commenced  the  conversation  as  follows  : 

"  Ah,  but  you  are  a  lucky  man,  Mr.  Pickford,  with  the  opportuni- 
ties you  have." 
,  "  Who,  I  ?  "  said  Paul ;  "  with  the  widow  you  mean  ?  " 

"To  be  sure  I  do." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  "  laughed  3Ir.  Pickford,  "  she  would  be  a  likely  wom- 
an to  think  of  me  !  " 

"  I  don't  see  why  not — a  handsome  young  man  like  you — every 
thing  in  your  favor,"  - 

Paul  laughed  again,  but  it  was  only  that  he  saw  in  a  moment  what 
his  little  host  was  driving  at. 

"  "So,  no,  Sir  Peter,  Pm  not  the  happy  man.  In  the  first  place,  I'm 
too  young.  If  ever  Mrs.  Rowley  marries  again,  it  will  be  a  steady, 
elderly  gentleman — not  under  fifty,  I  should  say.  That's  about  your 
age,  Sir  Peter,  eh  ?  " 

"  Just  turned  fifty-two,"  said  Sir  Peter. 

"  But,  besides,"  continued  Mr.  Pickford,  "  you  don't  suppose  a 
sharp  woman  of  the  world  like  her  would  think  of  a  partner  without 
either  a  landed  estate  or  a  good  round  sum  in  the  funds  ?  If  I  had 
the  good  luck  to  be  a  moneyed  man  of  fifty-two  I  might  have  some 
chance.  She  is  very  well  disposed  to  marry,  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe." 

"  A  woman  like  her  has  only  to  choose,"  said  Sir  Peter,  who  was 
mentally  engaged  in  putting  together  all  the  qualifications  stated  by 
Paul,  and  comparing  them  with  a  standard  he  had  in  his  own  mind. 
Paul  knew  what  was  going  on  there  as  well  as  he  did  himself. 

"  And  there's  another  thing.  Sir  Peter.  I  know  no  more  of  busi- 
ness than  a  fool.  In  fact,  she  despises  me  ever  since  she  discovered 
one  day  that  I  knew  nothing  of  tare  and  tret." 

"  And  you  don't — is  it  possible  ?  Nobody  knows  all  about  that 
better  than  I  do." 

"  I  took  care  to  tell  her  the  interest  you  took  in  her  system  of 
book-keeping,  and  you  must  have  seen  yourself  how  gratified  she  was  by 
your  descent  into  the  mines.     That  was  the  best  hit  you  ever  made." 

Sir  Peter  pushed  the  wine  toward  his  guest,  and  seemed  again  in 
his  former  difficulty  of  finding  words  ;  but  at  last  they  came. 

"  Tou  said  I  made  a  hit,  Mr.  Pickford,  didn't  you  ?  May  I  ask 
what  you  moan  precisely  by  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  you  hit  her  fancy,  of  course ;  and  I  know  what  I 
would  do  next,  if  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  your  mature  age, 
handsome  fortune,  business-like  habits,  and  another  thing  that  I  have 
not  mentioned  yet — your  title.  Sir  Peter." 

"  My  title  !  you  really  think  the  title  would  be  of  use  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  it  will ;  there's  nothing  like  a  handle  to  one's  name  to 
win  a  woman." 

"  And  what  would  you  do,  as  you  were  just  saying  ?  " 

"  Why,  having  made  a  hit,  I  would  follow  it  up." 

"  But  how,  how  ?  that's  the  question.  I  don't  see  my  wa}'.  I  sup- 
pose it's  because  I  lived  so  long  in  Australia." 

"  Did  you  never  hear  the  phrase,  a  bold  stroke  for  a  wife  ?  " 

"  Lay  siege  to  her  at  once  ?  " 

"  No,  no ;  no,  no ;  take  her  by  storm  !     Vp,  guards,  and  at  her ! " 

"  Up,  guards,  and  at  her  !  "  repeated  Sir  Peter,  slapping  the  table 
with  ardor,  "  I'll  do  it !  I'll  visit  her  to-morrow,  and  make  my  dec- 
laration." 

"  That  won't  do,"  said  Paul,  who  was  not  going  to  expose  Mrs. 
Rowley  to  a  second  visitation  even  worse  than  "the  first,  "  that's  not 
the  way ;  declare  on  paper — write  her  a  letter." 

"  A  letter,  you  think,  a  letter ;  but  then  you  see,  Mr.  Pickford, 
the  misfortune  is,  I  never  wrote  a  letter  in  all  my  life  except  on  busi- 
ness." 

"  So  much  the  better ;  write  her  the  plain,  do^vnright  letter  of  a 
man  of  business,  a  few  words,  coming  slap  to  the  point." 

"  A  letter  of  business  ?  I  see  ;  plain  and  dowm-ight;  slap  to  the 
point ! " 

"  Exactly.  If  she  says  yes,  you  are  the  luckiest  man  in  England  ; 
if  she  says  no — but  that's  a  case  not  to  be  put." 

Mr.  Pickford  had  by  this  time  enough  of  his  host,  and  perhaps  too 
much  of  his  wine ;  so  he  bade  him  good-night,  and  left  him  to  com- 
pose his  declaration,  which  he  was  prudent  enough  to  postpone  to  the 
cool  of  the  morning. 

Of  the  two  business-like  letters  which  passed  on  this  occasion,  both 
slap  to  the  point,  unfortunately  only  Mrs.  Rowley's  has  been  preserved  : 


"  Dear  Sir  Peter  Cheesy  : 

"  A  great  many  thanks  for  your  straightforward  and  flattering 
letter.  I  am  highly  gratified  to  find  that  you  approve  of  my  enter- 
prises, and  consider  my  little  speculations  judicious ;  but,  as  to  the 
partnership  which  you  are  so  good  as  to  propose,  much  as  it  gratifies 
my  vanity,  I  am  obliged  to  decline  it  in  the  frank,  downright  way  of 
which  you  have  set  me  so  good  an  example.  Wishing  you  a  safe 
journey  back  to  London, 

"  I  remain,  dear  Sir  Peter, 

*'  Yours  sincerely, 

"  Fatima  Rowley." 

But  the  widow  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  this  business  altogether, 
and  she  was  probably  not  more  gracious  to  Mr.  Pickford  after  it,  as  he 
left  the  cottage  in  a  few  days. 

[to  be  continued.] 

PORTUNIO. 

A     PARABLE     FOR     THE     TIMES. 

WHO  at  the  court  of  Astolf,  the  great  king, 
King  of  a  realm  of  firs  and  icy  floes. 
Cold-bright  fiords,  and  mountains  capped  with  clouds — 
Who  there  so  loved  and  bonored  as  the  knight. 
The  youthful  knight  Fortunio  ?     Whence  he  came. 
None  knew,  nor  whom  his  kindred  :  at  a  bound 
He  passed  all  rivals  moving  toward  the  throne. 
And  stood  firm-poised  above  them,  yet  with  mien 
So  sweet,  it  honeyed  envy,  and  surprised 
The  bitterest  railers  into  complaisance  ! 
Low-voiced  and  delicate-featured,  with  a  cheek 
As  soft  as  peach-down,  or  the  golden  dust 
Shrined  in  a  maiden  lily's  heart  of  hearts — 
Yet  a  stern  will  bent  bowlike,  with  the  shaft 
Of  some  keen  purpose  swiftly  drawn  to  head, 
Or  launched  unerring  at  its  lofty  mark. 
Rose  thrilled  with  action,  or  high-struug  at  aim, 
Reneath  his  jewelled  doublet !     While  the  hand 
So  warm,  so  white,  and  wont  to  press  the  palm 
In  palpitating  clasp  of  fair  sixteen. 
Could  wield  the  ponderous  battle-axe,  or  flash 
The  lightning  rapier  in  a  foeman's  eyes. 
Prince  of  the  tourney  and  the  dance  alike. 
War's  fiercer  lists  had  seen  his  furrowless  brow 
Flushed  red  with  heats  of  battle,  heard  his  voice 
Shrilled  clear  beyond  the  clarions,  mount  and  break 
In  lark-Uke  song  far  o'er  the  mists  of  blood. 
Through  Victory's  calmer  heaven.     Mixed  love  and  fear, 
With  love  ofttimes  preponderant,  girded  him 
Closely,  as  with  an  atmosphere  disturbed 
Only  by  hints  of  thunder,  ghosts  of  cloud. 
But  love,  all  love,  love  in  her  passionate  eyes. 
Love  'tvvixt  the  pure  twin  rosebuds  of  her  mouth, 
Love  in  the  arch  of  brooding,  beauteous  brows. 
And  every  wavering  dimple  wherein  smiles 
At  hide-and-seek  with  sly,  mock  frownings  played — 
All  love  was  Freyla,  though  a  princess  she. 
For  this  unknown' Fortunio  !     Wildly  beat 
And  burned  her  heart  at  each  soft  glance  he  gave. 
Or  softer  word,  albeit  as  yet  unthrilled 
By  answering  passion  !     Swiftly  flew  her  dreams 
Birdlike  on  balmy  winds  of  fancy  borne. 
To  bridal  realms  empurpled  and  divine- 
Alas  !  but  Scorn,  that  long  had  lurked  and  spied 
In  ambush,  shot  its  sudden  bolts,  and  brought 
Those  wingfed  Dreams  transfixed  to  earth  and  dead  ! 
While  Rage,  Scorn's  ally,  in  her  father's  breast. 
Clutched  the  sweet  dreamer  rudely,  dragged  her  soul 
Into  the  garish  glare  of  Commonplace 
•  (Soon  to  be  lit  by  Horror's  lurid  star  !), 
And  so  convulsed  her  tenderness  with  threats. 
That  all  her  being  seemed  collapsed  to  fall 
Crushed,  as  in  moral  earthquake  :  "  Doting  fool," 
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Outshrieked  the  king,  "  dost  dream  great  Odin's  blood 

Could  mix  with  veins  plebeian  ?     Purge  thy  thoughts, 

Unvirgined,  rile,  of  sacrilegious  sin  ! 

But  I'or  this  boy,  our  twelvemonth's  grace  hath  rafsed 

So  high,  a  moment's  justice  shall  cast  down 

To  fathomless  depths  of  ruin  !  " 

— Wherewithal 
(Harping  on  justice  still,  though  justice  slept), 
The  king  decreed,  "  This  youth  Fortunio  dies ! " 
So,  on  a  bright  spring  morn,  the  knight  stood  up, 
Fronting  the  royal  doorasmen,  with  a  face 
Sublimely  calm  ;  they  tore  his  bravery  off, 
His  jewelled  vest  and  knighthood's  golden  spurs, 
And  bared  his  heart  to  catch  the  arrowy  hail — 
When  lo !  beneath  those  rough,  disrobing  hands, 
The  da7i(/eroits,  lewd  xediwcr^  <^<^y^y  bowed^ 
Outbeaiiied  a  virgin  beauty  chaste  and  fair  ! 

The  king  beholding,  started,  and  then  smiled  : 
"  Thou  wanton  madcap,"  said  he,  "  go  in  peace  I " 

0  cordial  eyes,  the  bro^vn  eyes  and  the  blue, 

Or  ye  dark  eyes,  with  deeps  like  midnight  heavens. 

Where  unimagined  worlds  of  thought  and  love 

Shine  starlike,  would  ye  quench  your  glorious  rays 

In  the  low  levels  of  the  lives  of  men  ? 

0  gracious  souls  of  women  tender-sweet. 

And  luminous  with  goodness,  would  ye  soil 

Yom-  nascent  angel  plumage  in  the  sty 

Of  sordid  worldliness  ?     Be  warned,  be  warned  ! 

Set  not  the  frail  spears  of  your  rash  caprice 

In  rest  against  great  Nature's  pierceless  shield ; 

Strive  not  to  grasp  monopolies  impure, 

Man's  fated  heritage.     Be  warned,  be  warned  ! 

For  surely  as  yon  bright  sun  dawns  and  dies. 

And  sure  as  Nature,  all  immutable. 

Year  after  year  completes  her  mystic  round 

Through  law's  vast  orbit — so  ye  desperate  Fair, 

Arrayed  against  the  eternal  force  of  God, 

Must  fall  discomfited,  and  like  that  knight. 

The  false  Fortunio,  rest  your  claims  at  last. 

Not  on  deft  spells  of  simulated  power, 

But  on  the  soft,  white  bosom  which  enspheres 

The  sacred  charms  of  perfect  womanhood  I 
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THE  ambiguity  of  words  and  phrases  is  the  occasion  of  numerous 
misapprehensions,  puzzles,  and  absurdities  in  current  literatui-e, 
a  few  examples  of  which  may  be  entertaining. 

Referring  first  to  puzzles,  we  may  mention  the  case  of  the  man 
who  had  six  children,  and  had  never  seen  one  of  them.  The  mind  is 
misled  here,  by  supposing  that  "  one  of  them  "  means  any  of  them, 
and  if  it  had  been  said,  never  saw  a  single  one  of  them,  it  would  have 
have  been  still  more  likely  to  be  misunderstood.  The  answer  to  this 
puzzle  is,  that  one  of  them  had  been  born  while  the  man  was  on  a 
journej',  and  he  had  not  seen  it. 

There  is  a  puzzle  well  known  to  the  rising  generation,  which  runs 
nearly  in  this  fashion :  "There  was  a  poor  blind  beggar  who  had  a 
brother ;  the  brother  died,  but  the  man  who  died  had  no  brother. 
What  relation  was  the  beggar  to  the  man  who  died  ?  "  Here  we  are 
misled  by  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  beggar  must  have  been  a 
man,  but  the  clew  being  given  that  the  beggar  was  a  girl,  it  becomes 
quite  plain  that  the  beggar  was  a  sister  of  the  man  who  died. 

There  are  a  number  of  these  riddles  on  the  subject  of  relationships. 
We  are  told  of  two  men  who  met  at  an  inn,  and  greeted  each  other 
affectionately.  The  innkeeper  asked  one  of  them  if  the  other  was  a 
kin  of  his,  and  received  the  following  enigmatical  reply  : 

''  Brother  nor  sister  have  I  none. 
Yet  this  man's  father  was  my  father's  son." 

Now  this  is  a  perfectly  plain  proposition,  and  yet  I  have  known  a 
company  delve  at  it  for  an  hour,  and  finally  give  it  up,  only  to  marvel 


at  their  own  stupidity  in  not  seeing  that  this  form  of  words  was  but  an 
ambiguous  way  of  saying  that "  this  man  "  was  the  speaker's  son.  Again, 
two  brothers  were  walking  down  the  street,  and  one  stopped  at  a  door, 
remarking :  "  I  have  a  niece  here  who  is  ill."  "  Thank  Heaven;"  said 
the  other,  "  I  have  no  niece."  How  could  that  be  ?  The  only  diffi- 
culty in  guessing  this  is  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  move  in  a  rut. 
Having  got  the  idea  of  niece  fixed,  the  mind  refuses  to  think  of  any 
thing  else  but  difi'erent  kinds  of  nieces,  and  never  once  looks  to  one 
side  sufficiently  to  see  that  the  sick  girl  was  the  daughter  of  the  man 
who  said  he  had  no  niece.  It  is  very  true  that  the  expression  "  Thank 
Heaven  !  "  seems  somewhat  uncalled  for  when  the  true  fact  appears, 
but  then  a  riddle  must  not  be  made  too  easy. 

There  is  something  quite  firscinating  to  the  juvenile  mind  in  that 
peculiar  eff'ect  in  words  which  is  called  a  catch.  Thus  a  youngster 
with  a  very  serious  face  enters  the  room  with  a  piece  of  news. 
"  Beecher,"  says  he,  "got  shot  to-day."  "Is  that  so?"  says  one; 
and,  "  Where  ?  "  asks  another.  "  He  got  shot  in  a  hardware  store 
down  town,"  says  the  youngster.  "  He  was  going  hunting."  In  the 
same  way,  with  a  little  falsification  of  accent  and  the  omission  of  the 
hyphen,  he  says  that  he  has  seen  a  horse  fly,  a  garden  walk,  a  kettle 
drum,  a  hat  box,  etc.  He  is  delighted  to  annoy  the  company  with  the 
question,  "  How  many  hairs  are  there  in  a  Jog's  t.ail  ?  "  and  to  assure 
them  with  much  nonchalance  at  last  that  there  are  none,  the  hairs 
being  all  on  the  outside. 

In  the  same  spirit  a  man  indorsed  his  companion  who  wanted  to 
get  trusted  for  a  bottle  of  wine,  with  the  remark,  "  If  he  refuses  to  pay 
for  it,  I  will."  The  man  refused  to  pay  for  it,  and  so  did  his  friend,  as 
he  said  he  would.  For  such  a  person' I  have  no  sympathy,  but  I  must 
admit  a  lurking  admiration  of  that  dilapidated  student  of  the  subtle 
distinctions  of  words,  who,  when  trying  to  effect  a  free  entrance  to  a 
theatre,  was  roughly  told  by  the  doorkeeper,  "  Here,  I  can't  pass  you," 
and  who  replied  with  dignity  as  he  walked  in,  "  You  need  not  'pass 
me,  my  dear  sir.     Just  you  stand  where  you  are,  and  I  will  pass  you." 

What  is  known  as  the  white  lie  is  rendered  possible  by  the  un- 
certainty in  language  of  which  I  am  speaking.  Thus  when  the  sheriff 
asked  the  wife  of  a  Quaker,  against  whom  he  had  a  writ,  if  her  husband 
was  at  home,  she  replied,  "  Yes,  he  will  see  thee  in  a  moment."  The 
sheriff  waited  some  time,  and  then  suggested  to  the  lady  that  she  had 
promised  that  he  might  see  her  husband.  "  No,  friend,"  replied  the 
quakeress,  "  I  only  promised  that  he  would  see  thee.  He  lias  seen  thee. 
He  did  not  like  thy  looks ;  therefore  he  avoided  thee,  and  hath  left 
the  house  by  another  path." 

Persons  unaccustomed  to  composition  frequently  express  them- 
selves in  language  wliieh  is  liable  to  very  absurd  misapprehension.  The 
proprietor  of  a  bone-mill  advertises  that  parties  sending  their  own  'oones 
to  be  ground,  will  be  attended  to  witli  fidelity  and  dispatch.  A  miller  ' 
attempted  to  testify  to  the  merits  of  a  powder  for  destroying  vermin, 
by  saying :  "  A  fortnight  ago  I  was  full  of  rats,  and  now  I  don't  think 
I  have  one ;  "  and  in  the  column  of  "  situations  wanted,"  we  read  that 
a  respectable  young  woman  wants  washing.  An  account  of  a  funeral 
says :  "  The  remains  were  committed  to  that  bourn  from  which  no 
traveller  returns  attended  by  his  friends." 

Some  of  the  results  ,of  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  proper 
grammatical  relations  of  words  are  very  ludicrous.  The  mistake  in 
the  following  is  quite  easy  to  be  made,  and  yet  it  produces  a  rather 
startling  eflect : 

"  Housekeeper — A  highly-respectable  middle-aged  person  of  eco- 
nomical habits,  who  has  been  filling  the  above  situation  with  a  gentle- 
man for  upward  of  eleven  years,  and  who  is  now  deceased,  is  anxious 
to  meet  with  a  similar  one." 

It  was  not  necessary  for  this  "  respectable  person,"  "  who  is  now 
deceased,"  to  say  that  her  habits  were  economical.  It  would  follow 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  her  living  would  cost  very  little.  Some 
verses  were  sent  to  an  editor  with  the  explanation  :  "  These  lines  were 
written  some  fifty  years  ago  by  one  who  has  for  several  years  lain  in 
the  grave  for  his  own  amusement." 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find  the  correlative  verb  and  nominative  of 
the  following  sentence  :  "  Lost  by  a  poor  lad  tied  up  in  a  brown  paper 
with  a  white  string  a  German  flute  with  an  overcoat  on  and  several 
other  articles  of  wearing  apparel."  The  same  trouble  is  found  in  the 
following  copy  of  a  note  sent  to  a  gentleman  by  the  overseer  of  his 
place :  "  Please  send  me  by  the  boy  a  pair  of  trace  chains  and  two  door 
hinges.  Jane  had  twins  last  night — also  two  padlocks."  It  will  be 
seen  that  great  care  is  required  in  the  construction  of  sentences.     A 
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reporter  once  wrote :  "  The  procession  was  very  fine,  as  was  also  the 
oration  of  the  chaplain."  He  afterward  inserted,  by  a  carat  after 
"  fine,"  "  and  nearly  two  miles  in  length,"  forgetting  that  this  phrase 
also  referred  to  the  oration. 

Persons  accustomed  to  writing  narrative  often  experience  the  diffi- 
culty of  using  pronouns,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  mistake  as  to  the 
noun  for  which  they  stand.  In  speaking  of  two  persons  of  the  same 
sex,  there  is  continual  tendency  to  confusion.  This  is  ludicrously  il- 
lustrated in  the  following  .account  of  the  examination,  by  a  judge,  of 
a  witness,  in  a  case  of  assault  and  battery.     Said  the  witness : 

"  There  was  Mike  and  the  dog  there,  yer  honor ;  so  he  flew  at  me 
very  savage — " 

Judge. — "  Who  ?     Mike  ?  " 

Witness. — ^"  No,  the  dog,  yer  honor.     And  I  says  to  him — " 

Judge. — "  To  whom  ?     The  dog  ?  " 

Witness. — "  To  Mike,  yer  honor. — Get  away  wid  yer  ! — and  I  just 
hauled  oif  and  hit  him." 

Judge. — "  Hit  Mike  ? " 

Witness. — "  No,  the  dog,  yer  honor,  and  he  made  a  rush  for  me." 

Judge.—"  Who  ?    The  dog  ?  " 

Witness. — "  Mike,  yer  honor.  And  I  up  wid  a  stun  and  throwed 
it  at  him,  and  it  rolled  him  over  and  over. 

Judge. — "  Threw  a  stone  at  Mike  ?  " 

Witness. — "  At  the  dog,  yer  honor.  And  he  got  up  and  hit  me 
again." 

Judge. — "  The  dog  ?  " 

Witness. — "  No,  Mike.     And  lyid  that  he  run  off." 

Judge. — "  Mike  ?  " 

Witness. — "  No,  the  dog.  And  then  he  come  back,  and  got  me 
down,  yer  honor." 

Judge. — "  The  dog  came  back  at  you  ?  " 

Witness. — "  No,  Mike,  yer  honor,  and  he  isn't  hurt  any  at  all." 

Judge. — "  Who  isn't  hurt '?  "  . 

Witness. — ".The  dog,  yer  honor." 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  New-York  Common  Council,  May  12, 
1869,  appears  the  following  resolution: 

"  Hesolved^  That  the  Comptroller  be  and  he  is  hereby  directed  to  draw 
a  warrant  in  favor  of  David  Sherrad  for  the  sum  of  S3o0,  to  he  in  full 
compensation  for  loss  sustained  by  reason  of  his  horse  stepping  into  a 
hole  in  the  pavement  in  South  Street,  at  the  foot  of  Pike  Street,  on  the 
17th  of  Febru.ary,  1869,  from  the  eff'eots  of  which  he  died." 

It  13  certainly  remarkable  that  David  should  have  died  from  the 
effects  of  his  horse  stepping  into  a  hole,  and  quite  as  remarkable  that 
he  could  be  compensated  for  his  own  death  by  the  paltry  sum  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Similarly,  we  have  an  account  of  a  steamboat  explosion,  in  which 
the  following  sentence  occurs  :  "  The  captain  swam  ashore  and  so  did 
the  cook.  She  was  insured  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  was 
loaded  with  iron." 

An  old  lady  of  Worcester,  England,  somewhat  exaggerated  this  dif- 
ficulty, in  describing  a  quarrel  between  two  women,  by  her  errors  in 
grammar.  Said  she :  "  If  her  had  hit  her,  her  had  a  killed  her,  or  her, 
her."  The  pronoun  "  which  "  is  also  somewhat  troublesome,  as  iu 
a  description  of  the  doings  of  a  mad  dog,  where  it  is  said  that  "  he  bit 
a  horse  on  the  leg,  which  has  since  died."  This  was  bad  for  the  leg, 
but  leaves  the  reader  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  the  horse.  A 
city  paper  also  once  related  how,  "  during  the  celebration  a  child  was 
run  over,  wearing  a  short  red  dress,  which  never  spoke  afterward." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  foreigners  occasionally  fail  to  catch  all  the 
delicate  shades  of  meaning  belonging  to  our  words,  and  some  of  their 
mistakes  are  laughable.  Of  such  a  character  was  the  remark  of  a 
Frenchman,  who,  finding  that  ferment  meant  "  to  work,"  said  he  loved 
to  ferment  in  the  garden ;  and  of  another  who  asked  at  a  lawyer's 
office  for  a  "  shall,"  meaning  a  will.  Still  another  said:  "Ilovede 
horse,  de  sheep,  de  dog,  de  cat,  in  short  every  thing  that  is  beastly." 
Shakespeare's  line,  "  Out,  brief  candle,"  was  translated  literally  by  a 
Parisian,  author,  "  Get  out,  you  short  candle  !  "  and  the  expression, 
"With  my  sword  I  will  carve  my  way  to  fortune,"  was  rendered, 
"  With  my  sword  I  will  make  my  fortune  cutting  meat " — one  of  the 
meanings  of  carve  being  "  to  cut  meat." 

Double  meanings  of  words  sometimes  render  sentences  ambigu- 
ous, and  the  uncertainty  and  surprise  which  result  from  a  ludicrous 
incongruity  or  odd  appropriateness  of  these  two  meanings  is  an  effect 


of  wit  which  has  become  so  common  that  there  seems  to  be  hardly 
a  word  in  the  language  that  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  assaults  of 
punsters. 

• 

FRANCIS   PARKMAN. 

FRANCIS  PARKilAN,  whose  recent  works  have  deservedly  placed 
him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  living  historians,  is  a  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Parkman,  an  eminent  clergyman  of  the  Unitarian 
denomination,  and  was  born  in  Boston,  September  16,  1823.  From 
the  age  of  eight  to  that  of  twelve  years  he  lived  on  a  farm  belonging 
to  his  grandfather,  in  the  interior  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  extensive  tracts  of  wild  land  covered  with  woods,  to 
his  youthful  rambles  in  which  may  perhaps  be  traced  the  formation 
of  that  strong  taste  for  the  life  of  the  forest  and  the  frontier  which  is 
so  marked  a  characteristic  of  his  writings,  and  has  been  so  often  ex- 
hibited in  his  personal  history. 

He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1840,  and  was  graduated  in  1844. 
His  summer  vacations  were  all  spent  in  the  Canadian  forests,  or  on 
the  lakes  and  rivers  which  separate  Canada  from  the  United  States. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  he  passed  a  month  in  a  boat  on  Lake  George, 
studying  with  the  utmost  care  all  the  points  in  that  romantic  region 
which  have  been  made  memorable  by  the  battles  and  adventures  of 
the  old  French  wars.  It  was  in  these  excursions  that  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  wilderness,  and  of  the 
vast  theatre  on  which  France  and  England  so  long  contended  for  the 
mastery  of  North  America. 

In  November,  1843,  while  yet  a  student  in  college,  he  visited  Europe, 
touching  first  at  Gibraltar  and  then  at  Malta,  and  spending  the  winter 
in  Sicily  and  Italy.  Iu  the  spring  he  passed  through  Switzerland  to 
Paris  and  London,  and  returned  home  in  time  to  graduate  with  his 
class  iu  the  summer  of  1844.  During  the  next  two  years  he  studied 
law,  but,  not  relishing  the  uncongenial  profession,  he  abandoned  it  in 
1816,  and  started  to  explore  the  then  remote  and  little  known  region 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  spent  several  months  among  the  Dako- 
tah  Indians,  living  in  their  lodges  in  a  village  on  the  high  plains,  be- 
tween Mo\mt  Laramie  and  the  range  of  the  Medicine  Bow,  and  accom- 
panying them  on,  their  great  yearly  hunt.  He  visited  also  some  of  the 
still  wilder  and  remoter  tribes,  and  incurred  fatigues  and  privations 
while  among  them,  which  permanently  impaired  his  health,  and  made 
him  an  invalid  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  An  animated  and  picturesque 
account  of  this  expedition  was  given  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Kidchsrhocl^ct  Maxiazine,  which  were  published  i'h  a  volume  in  1849, 
under  the  title  of  "  Prairie  and  Rocky  Mountain  Life,"  and  reissued 
subsequently  by  another  publisher  as  "  The  California  and  Oregon 
Trail." 

Even  in  his  boyhood,  we  believe,  Mr.  Parkman  had  formed  the  de- 
sign of  writing  the  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  French  dominion 
in  America.  He  was  attracted  to  this  great  subject  not  only  by  its 
momentous  importance,  which  involved  the  political  destiny  of  a  con- 
tinent and  the  supremacy  on  the  one  hand  of  Feudalism  and  Roman- 
ism, on  the  other  of  Democracy  and  Protestantism,  but  also  by  its 
eminently  picturesque  and  romantic  aspects.  The  history  of  the 
French  and  English  contest  in  America  is  crowded  with  scenes  of 
tragic  interest,  with  marvels  of  suffering  and  vicissitude,  of  heroism 
and  endurance.  It  is  made  illustrious  by  eminent  men  and  saintly 
women,  by  great  public  events,  and  thrilling  private  adventures,  and 
by  the  defeat  and  decay  of  the  warlike  tribes  who  once  held  undis- 
puted sway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 'Mississippi,  and  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Mexican  Gulf 

It  is  evident  that  other  study  than  th^t  of  the  closet  was  requi- 
site to  success  in  the  task  undertaken  by  Mr.  Parkman.  To  portray 
the  American  forest  and  the  American  Indian  with  fidelity  and  force, 
it  was  indispensable  to  see  them  with  his  own  eyes,  and  it  was  with 
this  end  in  view  that  the  future  historian  ranged  the  wild  regions  of 
the  North  and  West,  and  by  the  camp-fire  or  iu  the  canoe  gained 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  men  and  scenery  of  the  wilderness.  As 
he  himself  says,  in  beginning  one  of  his  histories:  "The  Indian  is  a 
true  child  of  the  forest  and  the  desert.  The  wastes  and  solitudes  of 
Nature  are  his  congenial  home.  His  haughty  mind  is  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  light  of  civilization  falls  on  him 
with  a  blighting  power.  His  unruly  pride  and  untamed  freedom  are 
in  harmony  with  the  lonely  mountains,  cataracts,  and  rivers,  among 
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which  he  dwells  ;  and  primitive  America,  with  her  savage  scenery  and 
savage  men,  opens  to  the  imagination  a  boundless  world,  unmatched 
in  wild  sublimity." 

Mr.  Parkman's  first  work  of  his  great  historical  serift  was,  "  The 
History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  which  was  published  in  1S51. 
It  relates  the  remarkable  career  of  a  great  chief  of  the  Ottawas,  whose 
authority,  a  century  ago,  was  almost  despotic  among  the  tribes  north- 
west of  the  Ohio,  and  who  was  preeminently  distinguished  among  the 
red-men  by  his  courage,  resolution,  wisdom,  address,  and  eloquence. 
The  main  subject  of  the  work,  however,  was  the  last  great  struggle 
for  existence  of  the  Indians  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  war  which 
they  waged  against  the  English  colonists  after  the  conquest  of  Canada. 
Of  this  war  Pontiac  was  the  instigator  and  the  leader,  and  its  unsuc- 
cessful issue  resulted  in  his  ruin,  and  finally  in  his  tragic  death. 

This  book  exhibited  Mr.  Parkman's  powers  of  research  and  his 
vast  knowledge  of 
Indian  life  and  char- 
acter, together  with 
his  brilliant  and  fas- 
cinating style,  es- 
pecially in  describ- 
ing woodcraft  and 
scenery.  It  was  re- 
ceived with  high  fa- 
vor both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  was 
pronounced  by  com- 
petent judges  to  be 
the  most  satisfac- 
tory historical  mon- 
ograph that  our  lit- 
erature had  yet  pro- 
duced. The  West- 
minster  Review  called 
it  "  an  admirable 
production,  combin- 
ing thoroughness  of 
research  with  pictu- 
resque beauty  of 
expression,  and  pre- 
senting a  fascinating 
narrative  of  one  of 
the  most  pregnant 
episodes  of  Ameri-* 
can  history." 

In  I858-'59,  Mr. 
Parkinan  made  a 
second  visit  to  Eu- 
rope, chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  examin- 
ing the  French  and 
English  archives  of 
colonial  history,  and 
ten  years  later  he 
spent  the  winter  of 
1868-'69  in  the 
French  capital  in 
similar  researches 
The  result  of  his  la- 

,bors  was  the  publicatiou,  in  rapid  succession,  of  three  more  volumes  of 
his  series,  under  the  following  titles  :  "  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New 
Vv^orld"  (18G5);  "  JcsuitSiin  Xorth  America"  (1SG7);  "  Discovery  of 
the  Great  West  "  (1869).  The  series  will  be  completed  in  five  or  six 
more  volumes,  and  will  comprise  a  full  narrative  of  the  rise,  progress, 
and  fall  of  the  French  power  in  America,  "  a  narrative  which,"  an  able 
critic  in  the  New-York  World  says,  "has  all  the  animation,  variety, 
and  interest  of  a  romance,  aud  possesses  in  the  largest  measure  the 
indispensable  merit  of  thoroughness  of  research  and  faithful  investi- 
gation of  all  sources  of  information." 

The  author  himself  says,  in  his  introduction  to  one  of  his  works : 
"  Tlie  French  dominion  is  a  memory  of  the  past ;  and,  when  we  evoke 
its  departed  shades,  they  rise  upon  us  from  their  graves  in  strange,  ro- 
mantic guise.  Again  tlieir  ghostly  camp-fires  seem  to  burn,  and 'the 
fitful  light  is  cast  around  on  lord  and  vassal  and  black-robed  priest, 


mingled  with  wild  forms  of  savage  warriors,  knit  in  close  fellowship 
on  the  same  stern  errand.  A  boundless  vision  grows  upon  us  :  an  un- 
tamed continent ;  vast  wastes  of  forest  verdure ;  mountains  silent  in 
primeval  sleep;  river,  lake,  and  glimmering  pool;  wilderness-oceans 
mingling  with  the  sky.  Such  was  the  domain  which  France  coniiuered 
for  civilization.  Plumed  helmets  gleamed  in  the  shade  of  its  forests, 
priestly  vestments  in  its  dens  and  fastnesses  of  ancient  barbarism. 
Men  steeped  in  antique  learning,  pale  with  the  close  breath  of 
the  cloister,  here  spent  the  noon  and  evening  of  their  lives  ruled 
savage  hordes  with  a  mild,  parental  sway,  and  stood  serene  before  the 
direst  shapes  of  death.  Men  of  courtly  nature,  heirs  to  the  polish  of 
a  far-reaching  ancestry,  here,  with  their  dauntless  hardihood,  put  to 
shame  the  boldest  sons  of  toil." 

Mr.  Parkman  has  gathered  the  materials  for  his  works  not  only  by 
personal  observation  of  the  scenes  of  his  history,  but  by  costly  and 

laborious  researches 
in  the  manuscript  ar- 
chives of  France  and 
Canada.  The  diffi- 
culty of  his  task 
would  have  been 
immense  to  any  one, 
even  with  perfect 
health  and  the  use 
of  all  his  bodily  fac- 
ulties ;  but,  during 
the  greater  part  of 
the  time,  Mr.  Park- 
man  has  been  an 
invalid,  to  whom 
mental  exertion  was 
forbidden  by  his 
physicians,  and 

whose  eyesight  was 
so  seriously  im- 
paired that  for  three 
years  the  light  of 
day  was  insupporta- 
ble, aud  every  at- 
tempt at  reading  or 
writing  completely 
debarred.  He  has 
written  his  works 
by  the  aid  of  an 
amanuensis,  and,  by 
patience  and  energy 
of  the  most  admi- 
rable order,  has 
overcome  obstacles 
far  greater  than 
those  which  impe- 
ded the  labors  of  . 
the  historian  Pres- 
cott,  whose  eyesight, 
though  impaired,  ' 
was  still  serviceable 
to  him,  and  whose 
bodily  health,  in 
other  respects,  was  ' 
better  than  that  of  most  literary  men. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Parkman's  personal  history,  we  have  nothing  to 
add  except  that,  in  1850,  he  was  married  to  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  the  eminent  physician,  of  Boston.  She  died  in 
1858,  leaving  two  surviving  children.  In  winter,  Mr.  Parkman  resides 
in  Boston,  and  in  summer  at  a  country-scat  in  Jamaica  Plain,  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  that  city,  where  he  occupies  himself  a  good  deal  with 
horticulture,  in  relation  to  which  he  published,  in  1866,  "  The  Book 
of  Roses."  His  historical  works  have  all  been  reprinted  and  widely 
circulated  in  England,  where  his  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  highest  Ij 
merit  is  perhaps  more  generally  recognized  than  it  has  yet  been  in  his 
own  country.  His  next  volume,  we  understand,  will  be  devoted  to  the 
efforts  of  monarchy  and  feudalism,  under  Louis  XIV.,  to  establish  a 
permanent  power  on  this  continent,  and  to  the  stormy  career  of  the 
famous  Count  of  Frontenac. 
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ffiON^  SHIPS  AND  IRON   SHIP-BUILDING. 

a~^HERE  is  now  living  in  England,  at  a  not  extreme  old  age,  a  sliip- 
-  builder  who  declared  that  the  building  of  ships  with  iron  was 
against  Nature,  and  that  he,  for  one,  never  would  use  that  material. 
Whether  he  has  used  it,  we  are  not  informed  ;  still,  he  has  lived  to 
see  the  use  of  wood  as  rare  in  that  country  in  that  business,  as  was 
iron,  when  he  made  the  assertion.  Like  all  new  inventions  which  are 
radical  improvements,  the  use  of  iron  for  ships'  bottoms  met  with 
much  opposition,  was  slow  to  come  into  use,  and  the  details  of  its 
manufacture  imperfect.  Still,  when  we  look  at  the  fact  that  it  was 
introduced  in  England  ;  of  the  immense  prejudices  to  be  overcome ; 
that  it  had,  in  a  measure,  to  be  forced  upon  an  Admiralty  and  Board 
of  Underwriters,  and  a  people  wedded  to  old  ideas ;  that  its  use  came 
in  direct  opposition  to,  and  threw  out  of  employment,  a  wealthy  class 
of  builders  of  wooden  ships  and  their  numerous  workmen,  and  made 
necessary  a  new  knowledge  of  construction  in  naval  architecture, 
thus  having  arrayed  against  it  all  the  prejudices  of  ignoi-anee  and  in- 
terest, we  cannot  but  wonder  that  the  introduction  has  been  so  rapid. 
We  may  almost  say  that,  viewing  all  these  things,  the  progress  of  the 
use  of  iron  for  the  building  of  ships  has  been  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  inventions. 

We  can  well  imagine  the  incredulous  sneers  with  which  the  old- 
style  shipwrights  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  making  iron  float,  and 
■what  faint  hopes  the  friends  of  the  seamen  who  iirst  took  voyage  in  an 
iron  ship  had  of  ever  seeing  them  again.  And  still,  'with  what  exulta- 
tion the  same  ship-builders  hailed  the  news  that  one  iron  ship  had 
parted  her  seams  in  a  gale  and  foundered  at  sea,  and  another,  beached 
on  the  shore,  had  "  hogged  "  and  broken  amidships  !  But  the  shrewd 
■  moneyed  men  soon  found  that  the  iron  ships  brought  more  cargo,  and 
their  average  loss  by  shipwreck  or  otherwise  was  not  even  so  great  as 
the  wooden  vessels,  while  on  the  score  of  economy  in  construction 
they  had  greatly  the  advantage.  Science,  as  it  progressed,  has  made 
them  still  more  safe  by  the  introduction  of  bulkheads — at  least  an 
apparently  new  idea,  certainly  one  neter  thought  of  in  England, 
though  familiar  enough  to  that  strange  people  who  are  behind  us,  yet 
ahead  of  tis,  who  know  so  much  and  yet  so  little — the  Chinese — who 
had,  perhaps,  for  untold  ages,  used  a  similar  construction  in  their  ves- 
sels ;  they  being  divided  into  many  compartments,  all  water-tight, 
wherein  was  stowed  each  trader's  cargo  separate.  The  introduction 
of  the  bulkhead  system  of  construction  marks  an  era  in  iron  ship- 
building, aud  a  vast  step  toward  the  perfection  of  safety  in  travelling 
by  water.  Xumerous  instances  are  quoted  of  vessels  sailing  hundreds 
of  miles  witli  one  compartment  filled  with  water,  some  "with  two.  and 
we  have  ourself  seen  an  English  steamer  land  her  passengers  and  two- 
thirds  of  her  cargo  in  Xew  York  perfectly  safe  and  dry,  when  she  had 
a  hole  in  her  bow  through  which  one  might  have  easily  driven  a  horse 
and  cart. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  early  history  of  iron  ship-building  was,  to 
get  a  rating  at  Lloyds'.  That  conservative  establishment,  acting  upon 
the  motto,  "  Prove  all  things  ;  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good,"  and, 
we  might  add,  not  be  very  anxious  to  take  hold  of  any  thing  better, 
waited  with  great  patience  and  still  greater  incredulity  the  result  of 
the  experiment  of  the  first  iron  vessels.  Even  when  their  good  quali- 
ties were  proved,  they  gave  way  reluctantly,  and  their  rating  is  yet 
more  on  matter  than  manner,  quantity  than  quality.  Defective,  how- 
ever, as  it  may  be,  we  must  make  allowance  for  the  fossilized  ideas  of 
some  of  our  English  brethren,  especially  when  we  reflect  how  that 
sleepy  old  Board  ratist  have  been  taken  aback  by  the  innovation. 

Lloyds'  register  has  existed  about  one  hundred  and  ten  j'ears,  hav- 
ing been  commenced  in  17G0.  It  was  a  crude  affair  at  first,  but  about 
1810  became  a  permanent  and  recognized  institution,  with  a  fixed  set 
of  rules  for  rating  and  building.  It  is  natural  that  they  should  have 
some  pride  of  antiquity  about  them,  and  equally  natural  that  some 
prejuiliccs  as  to  shapes  and  materials  of  vessels  should  enter  into  their 
regulations.  It  has  now  on  its  register  over  1.3,000  vessels,  repre- 
senting over  6,000,000  tons'  carrying  capacity,  and  valued  at  over 
$700,000,000  gold.  It  pays  out  in  salaries  over  $100,000  gold  annu- 
ally, and  cudeavor^  to  employ  the  best  talent  for  its  uses.  Their 
rating  for  iron  vessels  is,  in  brief:  The  iron  must  be  capable  of  stand- 
ing 20  tons'  longitudinal  strain  per  square  inch.  For  vessels  of  2,000 
tons  and  over,  the  iron  must  range  from  J-J.-  to  i-j  inches ;  for  1,000  to 
2,000,  from  f^  to  \%  inches ;  from  500  to  1,000,  i^  to  JJ.  inches  in 


thickness.  Then  there  are  specifications  as  to  shape,  rake,  etc.,  posi- 
tion of  iron  of  diiferent  thickness,  interesting  to  no  one  but  the  prac- 
tical ship-builder.     Their  highest  rating  is  for  twelve  years. 

This  estitblishment  has  slowly  been  made  to  acknowledge  that 
YT^ths  of  an  inch  of  iron  is  as  strong  as  six  inches  of  their  boasted  oak, 
even  when  the  iron  was  dug  from  and  manufactured  on  their  own 
soil,  and  they  must  have  as  long  a  time  to  learn  that  an  American 
iron  of  ^ths  is  at  least  of  equal  strength,  and  entitled  to  the  same 
rating  as  the  English  j^jths.  This  question,  of  allowing  a  different 
thickness  on  account  of  greater  strength,  is  of  immense  importance  to 
Americans,  as  ships  built  of  our  iron,  equally  as  strong  or  stronger  than 
the  English,  might  be  made  of  plates  at  least  Jfrth  less  in  thickness, 
hence  would  be  that  much  lighter,  and  carry  equivalently  as  much  more 
cargo.  But  the  influence  of  the  English  Lloyds  extends  over  the  whole 
world ;  thus  even  our  own  insurance  companies  follow  their  behests, 
and  any  ship-owner,  who  dare  transgress  their  rules,  would  find  his 
ship  rated  down  here  as  well  as  abroad,  and  his  insurance  rates  raised, 
notwithstanding  he  might  build  her  of  iron  standing  a  strain  of 
75,000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  This  state  of  affairs  is  not  so  espe- 
cially applicable  to  vessels  in  our  coasting-trade. 

The  first  iron  vessels,  of  which  we  have  any  definite  record,  were 
employed  as  canal-boats  in  1812,  though  it  has  been  asserted  that  a 
boat,  constructed  of  iron,  .was  used  on  the  Severn  in  1789.  In  1822 
a  vessel  was  built  of  iron,  and  run  from  London  to  Brest,  navigated 
by  Admiral  Napier.  In  1830,  iron  steamboats  were  introduced  on 
nearly  all  the  English  canals,  with  paddle-wheels  recessed  in  the  stern  ; 
but  the  first  to  take  a  long  sea-voyage  was  built  at  Liverpool,  by 
Jackson  and  Gordon,  for  Cairns  and  Co.,  and  launched  October  17, 
183S.  She  was  named  The  Ironsides,  and  measured  271  tons'  bur- 
den. She  sailed  to  Eio  de  Janeiro  and  returned  safely,  with  cargo 
dry.  This  experiment  was  soon  followed  by  others.  Until  1844,  the 
only  rating  given  them  by  Lloyds  was,  "  built  of  iron  ; "  from  that 
date  to  1854  they  were  rated  "  Al  for  six  years,  built  of  iron  ;  "  in 
that  year  rules  were  adopted,  which  exist,  as  then,  with  some  few 
alterations.  We  have  above  stated  the  principal  points  of  these 
rules. 

Among  the  first  and  most  persevering  builders  of  iron  ships  was 
Fairbairn ;  and  his  successors,  the  Lairds,  still  continue  the  business. 
He  states  that  he  built  one  hundred  iron  vessels,  most  of  them  at  a 
loss,  and  saw  them  all  successfully  sailing  on  the  ocean,  before  the 
Lloyds  and  Admiralty  were  willing  to  admit  the  success  of  iron  as  a 
material  for  ship-building. 

The  first  ships  were  built  by  bringing  both  edges  of  the  iron  flush 
to  each  other,  strengthened  by  a  narrow  plate  inside  the  seam.  This 
was  soon  abandoned  for  a  system  of  lapping  one  edge  of  the  plate 
over  the  next  under,  as  in  ordinary  weatlier-boarding  or  slate-roofing, 
This  is  used  by  some  yet,  but  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  for 
a  system  of  alternate  lapping,  every  other  plate  resting  over  the  edges 
of  its  neighbor.  Some  have  gone  back  to  the  original  idea,  because  of 
the  smooth  bottom  it  makes ;  but  it  is  the  almost  unanimous  opinion 
of  ship-builders  that  strength  is  thus  sacrificed  to  beauty  and  increased 
cost.  Framing  is  used  as  in  wooden  ships — some  using  transverse  and 
some  longitudinal  framing,  most  a  combination  of  both.  The  ribs  rise 
in  one  solid  piece,  from  keel  to  deck-sides,  are  usually  inverted  j_ 
shape,  or  square  C  placed  sideways,  or  thus  '-' ,  sometimes  an  L. 
These  shapes  are  preferred. 

The  theory  of  iron  ship-building  is  in  brief  this :  A  stick  of  timber, 
of  a  given  size  and  length,  weighing  just  a  ton,  will  displace  so  much 
water  and  float ;  make  a  water-tight  box  of  iron,  the  same  size  of  the 
timber,  so  constructed  as  to  also  weigh  just  a  ton,  and  it  will  also 
floiil,  and  displace  the  same  quantity  of  water.  Hence,  it  will  carry 
just  as  much  weight  as  the  timber ;  then  make  your  box  the  same 
size,  but  weighing  only  half  a  ton,  and  you  find  that  it  will  sustain  the 
other  half-ton  weight  in  cargo.  Therefore,  as  iron  is  ten  times  stronger 
than  oak,  or  other  ship-timber,  it  may  be  made  ten  times  thinner,  rel- 
atively lighter,  and  more  buoyant.  This  simple  experiment  is  the 
basis  of  iron  ship-building,  and,  in  itself,  overcomes  all  the  ignorance 
and  the  prejudice  against  the  use  of  that  metal.  The  only  question 
was  to  determine  shapes,  and  machines  to  work  into  the  requisite 
shapes. 

Mr.  Scott  Russell  says,  to  make  a  good  iron  ship-builder,  a  man 
should  be  a  good  mathematician,  a  mechanic,  and  at  least  a  theoreti- 
cal naval  architect ;  next,  he  should  be  a  mechanical  engineer,  thor- 
oughly understanding  the  different  grades,  qualities,  and  character- 
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istics  of  iron,  and  also  should  have  gone  through  with  and  understand 
practically  every  detail  of  the  business.  As  a  large  part  of  the  work 
in  iron  ship-building  belongs  to  the  machinist's  and  blacUsmith's 
trade,  the  construction  of  such  vessels  was  taken  up  by  the  same  per- 
sons who  built  the  machinery  for  steamers — the  engine  and  machine 
ship-owners  ;  ami  such  must  be  the  case  here  for  successful  and  eco- 
nomical work. 

Steel  has  .ilso  been  used  in  England  as  a  material  for  boat-build- 
ing; and,  where  extremely  light  draught  is  required,  has  very  decided 
advantage  over  iron,  though  much  more  expensive.  The  Lloyds  re- 
duce the  thickness  one-quarter  of  an  inch  for  vessels  built  of  steel. 
Another  style  of  boat,  lately  introduced,  but  not  likely  to  become  very 
genei'al,  is  called  the  composite,  being  composed  of  iron  framing  and 
wood  planking.  The  only  advantage  claimed  for  it  is,  that  the  bottom 
may  be  coppered,  but  even  then  that  metal  has  been  found  to  act  on 
the  iron  ribs  and  bolts. 

Tonnage  is  not  what  weight  a  ship  can  carry,  but,  by  English  law, 
is  the  space  she  has,  counting  100  cubic  feet  to  a  ton.  Builders'  ton- 
nage is  to  multiply  the  length  and  breadth,  then  this  by  one-half  the 
breadth,  and  divide  this  product  by  94.  The  cost  of  building  iron  ves- 
sels in  England  is  from  £18  to  £30  per  ton,  with  an  additional  cost  for 
steamers  of  £45  to  £.53  per  horse-power.  The  materials  there  are 
considered  to  be  about  three  times  the  cost  of  the  labor.  Mr.  Scott 
Russell  thinks  a  vessel  should  have  one  ton  of  tonnage  for  every  mile 
of  the  journey  she  is  to  perform.  His  very  perfectly-proportioned 
steamer,  the  Great  Eastern,  of  18,915  tons,  might  have  gone  down 
to  futurity  as  a  magnificent  failure,  but  for  the  grand  work  in  which 
she  is  now  engaged.  Mr.  Russell  thinks,  too,  that  a  ship  should  have 
as  many  as  seven  breadths  in  her  length.  There  is  no  doubt  but  local 
causes,  and  the  character  of  freight  to  be  carried,  must  influence  these 
proportions.  Where  speed  is  a  desideratum,  as  in  a  passenger-steamer, 
a  narrow,  long,  shallow  steamer  is  undoubtedly  best. 

In  France  it  is  stated  that  the  cost  of  building  is  about  the  same  as 
in  England.  As  to  the  profits,  it  is  stated  that  one  company  on  the 
Tyne  cleared  30  per  cent,  on  its  capital,  in  1867,  and  declared  a  divi- 
dend of  12^  per  cent.  On  the  Clyde,  the  business  is  increasing,  as  also 
the  number  of  firms.  That  river  is  now  the  chief  seat  of  iron  ship- 
building, and  we  append  a  statement  of  the  work  done  there  ; 


Vessels  or  aU  kinds. 

Tonnage. 

In  1863 

170 

124,000 

"    1864 

220 

184,000 

"    1866 

267 

158,800 

"    1866 

247 

129,989 

"    1867 

241 

114,598 

Orders,  end  of  1867 

130 

115,124 

Of  those  in  1867,  only  32  were  wood  and  composite. 

On  the  Mersey,  in  1867,  there  were  44  ircfh  vessels  built,  tonnage 
of  40,564,  and  10  on  the  stocks  ;  also  35  large  iron  barges  built  and 
4  small  composite  vessels.  On  the  Tyne,  in  1867,  there  were  81  iron 
vessels  built,  tonnage  31,075.  We  have  no  exact  statement  of  later 
date  but  the  broad  one  that  there  was  no  decrease  during  1868,  and 
that  the  trade  is  still  brisk,  as  of  late  years. 

In  the  United  States,  the  first  iron  boat  was,  we  believe,  built  at 
Boston,  to  run  from  that  port  to  Portlasd.  So  far,  but  two  sailing- 
vessels  of  iron  have  been  built ;  one  in  Boston,  the  other  at  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware.  At  the  latter  place,  and  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  have 
been  built  nearly  all  the  iron  boats  of  this  country — ^most  of  them  river 
steamboats  and  coasting  steamers.  The  largest  and  only  ocean 
steamers  built  were  constructed  at  the  Novelty  Works,  in  New  York 
City.  The  business  is  rapidly  growing  in  this  country,  as  the  number 
of  vessels  on  the  stocks  and  contracted  for  at  Wilmington  and  Ches- 
ter will  attest.  It  is  probable  that,  in  those  places,  iron  vessels  can 
be  built  cheaper  than  in  New  York  or  Boston ;  that  the  Delaware  and 
the  Alleghany  may  be  to  this  country  what  the  Mersey  and  the  Clyde 
are  to  England.  We  say  the  Alleghany,  because  we  think  that  in  time 
the  wooden  hull  of  our  Mississippi  palaces  will  be  supplanted  by  the 
lighter  and  stronger  iron.  In  a  close  calculation  of  cost,  the  saving 
in  transportation  of  coal  and  iron  must  tell ;  and,  too,  there  is,  no 
doubt,  much  greater  ease  in  controlling  labor  there  than  in  the  imme- 
diate limits  of  a  large  city.  As  the  ship-building  trade  has  left  Lon- 
don, and  is  gradually  concentrating  around  the  great  coal  and  iron 
centres — the  Tyne,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Clyde — the  last  having  an  ac- 
knowledged advantage  over  the  others — so  we  may  assume  that  the 


future  ship-building  of  this  country  will  be  carried  on  nearest  to  its 
great  coal  and  iron  centre. 

As  to  quality,  no  better  ships  than  those  built  at  Wilmington  and 
Chester  have  ever  floated  in  English  waters — but  few  as  good ;  and,  as 
respects  models  for  economy  of  fuel  and  great  carrying-room,  none 
ever  were  built  by  any  nation  superior  to  those  of  a  line  which  takes  a 
weekly  departure  from  an  East  River  pier  to  a  Southern  port.  During 
the  war,  monitors  and  iron-elads  were  built  at  various  places,  but,  as 
these  boats  were  all  heavy  wooden  frames,  iron  plated  a  few  feet  only, 
they  hardly  belong  to  the  legitimate  class  of  iron-built  vessels. 

We  are  assured  that  iron  vessels  can  be  built  on  the  Delaware  for 
about  five  per  cent,  more  than  in  England — that  such  is  the  contract 
price  for  a  number  now  on  the  stocks  ;  while,  could  we  get  credit  for 
the  greater  strength  of  our  iron,  they  would  rank  one-third  higher 
than  English  built. 

The  advantages  of  iron  vessels  are  their  strength,  buoyancy,  greater 
tonnage  to  given  draught  of  water,  and  easier  storage  of  cargo.  The 
great  disadvantage  is,  the  action  of  salt  water  on  the  bottom — no  paint 
or  covering  having  yet  been  found  which,  at  the  same  time,  protects 
the  iron  from  rust,  and  prevents  the  incrustation  of  barnacles  and 
growth  of  grass.  A  list  of  the  numerous  compounds  which  have  been 
patented  for  this  purpose,  and  found  almost  utterly  useless,  would  fill 
pages.  But,  even  with  this  very  great  obstacle,  the  use  of  iron  for 
the  building  of  ships  is  every  day  increasing,  even  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  may  see  in  our  port,  vessels  whose  cabin  only  is  of  wood — 
masts,  spars,  and  rigging  all  iron — and  some  with  the  decking  also 
of  that  material.  The  advantage  of  these  latter  uses  of  the  universal 
metal  is  not  yet  so  evident,  nor  likely  to  become,  for  some  time,  so 
general  as  its  use  for  the  construction  of  the  hulls.  One  of  the  ablest 
and  most  efficient  constructors  in  our  Navy  but  a  lew  days  since  re- 
marked to  us,  "  We  have  never  yet  built  an  iron  vessel  in  any  of  our 
yards,  and  some  have  their  doubts  as  to  them ;  but,  sir,  we  have  got 
to  come  to  it,  we  have  got  to  come  to  it." 


TWO  PAINTERS— HENRI  LEHMANN  AND  RU- 
DOLPH LEHMANN. 

IT  is  interesting  to  witness  the  same  aptitude  in  the  members  of  one 
family ;  and,  although  we  seldom  hear  of  two  brothers  alike  gifted 
with  the  rare  faculty  of  poetic  expression,  we  have  been  called  to  no- 
tice that  brothers  often  manifest  a  similar,  if  not  equal,  talent  for 
painting.  Ary  and  Henry  Scheffer,  Rosa  and  Auguste  Bonheur,  are 
examples  of  a  like  talent  in  kindred;  and  hardly  less  illustrious  are 
the  brothers  Henri  and  Rudolph  Lehmann. 

The  elder  brother,  Henri,  is  a  very  distinguished  French  artist. 
Both  are  of  German  origin.  Rudolph  Lehmann  was  born  in  Ham- 
burg, in  1819,  and  was  first  a  student  of  painting  under  his  father, 
then  under  his  celebrated  brother,  and  after  the  latter  he  has  made  a 
name  of  much  worth.  Most  of  his  subjects  are  Italian,  the  form  and 
sentiment  of  life  in  that  dreamy  country  affording  him  material  most 
in  harmony  with  his  pure  and  gracious  t.alent. 

Henri  Lehmann,  born  in  1814,  at  Kiel,  is  a  painter  second  only  to 
Ary  Schefter.  He  began  with  the  strongest  men  of  the  modern  French 
school — -with  Ingres,  Delacroix,  Scheffer,  and  Delaroche — and  he  has 
always  maintained  himself  at  the  level  of  the  most  conscientious  art 
and  the  best  criticism.  He  comes  directly  from  Ingres  by  his  style, 
and  with  Ingres  he  made  the  study  of  the  hrhi  his  chief  care.  His 
point  of  departure  from  the  spirit  of  Ingres's  work  is  in  his  sentiment, 
which  establishes  his  relation  with  Scheffer.  He  is  not  a  typical 
artist,  but,  for  that  very  reason,  far  less  likely  to  provoke  the  hostility 
and  depreciation  which  always  accompany  the  development  of  a  rep- 
resentative and  pronounced  talent.  He  is  so  studied,  so  conscientious 
— he  is  such  a  fine  draughtsman,  and  so  finished  in  his  manner — that 
he  has  never  been  exposed  to  the  criticism  which  made  a  noise  of  J 
words,  words,  words,  about  the  great  name  of  Delacroix,  and  left  the  I 
correct  and  interesting  Delaroche  undisturbed.  Lehmann  and  Dela-  ' 
roche  were  fellow-students  under  Ingres  ;  but  in  Lehmann  and  Ingres 
classicism  was  grafted  on  German  mysticism,  and  it  is  this  union  of 
the  positive  classic  with  the  poetic  sentiment  of  the  North  which 
makes  many  of  his  works  as  strange  as  they  are  lovely. 

Lehmann  often  gleaned  after  Delacroix  and  Scheffer.  He  followed 
both  in  German  and  English  poetry,  painting  a  "  Hamlet "  after  Dela- 
croix, painting  a  "Mignon"  after  Scheffer.     His  "Hamlet"  is  de- 
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scribed  as  elegant  and  contemplative.  Greek  tragedies  and  myths, 
and  Jewish  and  Catholic  legends,  have  afforded  subjects  to  this  most 
accomplished  and  indefatigable  artist.  His  portraits  are  celebrated, 
and  rival  those  by  Ingres  and  flandrin.  His  portrait  of  the  Princess  Bel- 
giojosio  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modern  portrait-studies,  and 
has  been  characterized  as  a  striking  and  studied  work.  But  color  is 
so  little  sought  for,  and  so  little  felt,  by  the  painter,  that  the  effect  of 
the  head  is  described  as  unreal — as  a  head  in  moonlight,  or  as  seen  in 
dreams — and  it  is  on  this  side  of  elegant  and  exquisite  fantaisie  that 
Henri  Lehmann  has  been  at  once  the  most  charming  artist,  while  to 
some  he  has  seemed  feeble  in  his  hold  upon  Xature.  His  portrait  of 
Liszt  is  equally  celebrated  with  his  portrait  of  the  Princess  Belgiojosio, 
and  ranks  with  Flandrin's  best  heads.  It  has  been  called  "  a  very 
rare  creation,  and  surprisingly  beautiful,"  by  one  of  the  best  French 
critics. 

Of  late  years,  Lehmann's  style,  formed  in  Rome  under  Ingres,  has 
changed  somewhat ;  it  has  lost  its  pallor  and  strangeness — the  charm 
of  his  work  to  some  of  his  admirers — and  has  become  suffused  with 
color.  Edmond  About  says,  it  is  now  warm,  like  the  best  examples  of 
Leopold  Robert.  But  we  may  add  that  Robert  was  hardly  a  eolorist, 
and  that  what  About  calls  warmth  a  Venetian  probably  would  call 
rankly  hot. 

Lehmann's  large  picture  in  the  Salon  of  1864,  entitled  "  Repose," 
is  desc'ibed  as  follows  : 

"  His  great  canvas  of  'Repose  '  is  one  of  the  most  complete  works 
of  the  master.  Never,  I  believe,  has  Flandrin  better  shown  with  what 
splendor  and  with  what  nobility  art  can  invest  the  humblest  per- 
sonages and  the  most  modest  subjects.  He  throws  upon  a  heap  of 
rags  npjffcrara  and  an  Italian  peasant-woman.  What  could  be  more 
simple  and  less  sought  after  ?  Yet  of  that  group,  which  would  smell 
bad  under  the  brush  of  a  realist,  he  evokes  all  the  beauty,  all  the  no- 
bility, all  the  grandeur,  all  the  poetry,  all  the  qualities,  of  the  great 
Italian  people.  Some  fault  may  be  found  with  his  excessive  care  for 
distinction,  and  his  superabundance  of  style ;  but  these  are  defects 
with  which  I  dare  not  find  fault — they  have  become  so  rare  in  our 
day." 

Henri  Lehmann  has  received  all  the  medals — first,  second,  and 
third  class — as  historical  painter  and  as  portrait-painter ;  and  he  has 
been  intrusted  with  decoration  of  churches,  and  is  spoken  of  as  the 
one  painter  best  fitted  by  talent  and  training  to  complete  what  Flan- 
drin left  unfinished. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  that  Lehmann  is  an  artist  whose  talent 
would  have  languished  in  this  country,  an  artist  who  needed  every 
thing  that  we  lack — all  the  training  that  comes  from  the  study  of  the 
past,  and  all  the  support  which  is  necessary  to  a  man  who  does  not 
share  the  life  of  his  time,  but  lives  with  his  ideal,  and  works  in  a 
spirit  foreign  to  our  every-day  existence. 


INFIRMITIES  OF  SPEECH. 


SPEECH  is  the  common  coin  current  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
life,  as  well  as  the  bills  of  exchange  drawn  by  eloquence,  poetry, 
or  philosophy,  upon  the  human  mind.  It  gives  outward  form  to  the 
grandest  or  most  trivial  mental  conceptions.  By  means  of  it  we  scold 
our.  children,  say  sweet  and  tender  nothings,  haggle  at  bargains,  ex- 
press our  joy,  or  sorrow,  or  anger,  our  love,  and  our  reverence.  With 
one  and  the  same  voice  "  we  bless  God  even  the  Father,  and  curse  man 
even  our  brother."  Without  it  no  pleasant  thing  could  be  said,  no 
jest  uttered,  no  comforting  word  to  the  afflicted,  no  bitter,  harsh 
judgment;  all  evil  and  good  expression  would  be  alike  impossible. 

For  its  production  there  must  be  a  memory  of  words,  so  that  we 
may  know  what  to  say,  and,  what  is  not  less  important,  complete  sub- 
jection of  the  tongue,  so  that  it  may  do  the  bidding  of  the  brain — 
giving  an  outward  tangible  form  to  the  mental  conception.  Of  the 
two,  memory  is  the  most  unreliable,  and  sometimes  plays  fantastic 
tricks.  It  very  often  refuses  any  reply  when  the  mind  calls  upon  it  to 
give  a  name  or  a  date,  or  it  forgets  a  certain  class  of  words  entirely — 
all  the  nouns  or  verbs  perhips — or  it  may  only  {^member  oaths,  or, 
what  is  much  more  rare,  only  pious  ejaculations.  Sometimes  it  slyly 
slips  a  wrong  word  into  one's  speech,  and  compels  the  tongue  to  utter 
what  the  mind  did  not  intend  to  say.  It  is  said  that  an  intelligent 
French  lady  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing  her  visitors,  with  a  remark- 


ably sweet  and  genial  expression  of  countenance,  something  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Pig,  animal,  stupid  fool,  get  out  of  the  house  ! "  and  yet  was 
very  much  shocked  at  the  precipitate  departure  of  her  guests.  For 
she  intended  to  say  :  "  My  esteemed  friends,  pray  be  seated ;  "  but  her 
treacherous  memory  substituted  these  outrageous  expressions.  Some- 
times the  memory  takes  a  nap,  and  forgets  even  the  name  of  its  luck- 
less possessor,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Scotch  judge  who  was  obliged  to 
send  for  a  servant  to  ascertain  his  own  name  when  he  was  about  to 
sign  some  legal  document.  The  story  is  told,  of  a  distinguished  states- 
man in  Europe,  that  previous  to  taking  a  walk  he  would  summon  a 
servant  and  say :  "  Bring  me  my — my — my — "  "  Hat  ?  "  . "  Yes,  bring 
me  my  hat.  And  my — my — "  "  Cane  ?  "  "  Yes,  cane."  But  he  could 
never  speak  the  name  of  any  article  in  the  room  without  being 
prompted  in  this  school-boy  fashion.  Yet  he  wrote  long  papers,  and 
delivered  oScial  opinions  without  the  slightest  hesitation  of  speech  or 
fiiilure  of  memory.  Examples  of  these  lapses  of  memory  in  the  matter 
of  names  and  numbers  are  quite  common. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  au  old  lady  of  our  acquaintance  was  en- 
deavoring to  tell  something  about  the  eclipse  of  1806.  She  said : 
"  I  once  saw  an — you  know — when  it  gets  dark — "  "An  eclipse?" 
"  Oh,  yes,  an  eclipse.  I  was  about — years  old."  "  Three  years  old  ?  " 
" No,  more  than  that."  "Five  years  old?"  "I  can't  tell  the  num- 
ber, but  it  was  one  more."  "  Six  years  old  ?  "  "  Yes,  I  was  six  years 
old. — Went  to  roost — you  know,  with  feathers  on  them."  "  Chick- 
ens ?  "  "  Yes,  chickens  went  to  roost."  And  so  this  rather  frag- 
mentary conversation  went  on  to  the  end,  in  its  vain  endeavor  to  re- 
member names  and  recall  dates. 

Then,  too,  there  is  very  often  an  entire  forgetting  of  all  words 
except  those  expressing  strong  emotions,  as  oaths  or  exclamatory 
phrases.  A  Frenchman  once,  after  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  remembered 
nothing  except  the  word  "  garfon"  which  he  repeated  on  all  occasions, 
and  apparently  without  any  consciousness  that  it  did  not  constitute  a 
perfectly  relevant  answer  to  any  question  which  was  put  to  him.  It 
was  a  sad  caricature  of  the  old  childish  game  of  "  I  am  an  ol(^  bache- 
lor going  to  keep  house,  what  will  you  give  me  ?  " — the  fun  of  the  game 
consisting  in  the  invariable  utterance  of  the  same  word  in  answer  to 
all  possible  questions.  Another  excellent  man  was  tyrannically  com- 
pelled by  his  memory  to  add,  to  every  sentence  he  uttered,  the 
words,  "  The  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter,"  oftentimes  with  a  pain- 
fully ludicrous  effect ;  and  yet  he  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  feeling, 
and  was  much  troubled  by  this  habit. 

As  before  stated,  in  addition  to  a  perfect  memory  there  must  be 
an  understanding  between  the  brain  and  the  various  muscles  of  the 
tongue,  so  that  the  two  may  act  in  concert  for  the  production  of  intel- 
ligible words.  When  they  do  not  act  together  the  unfortunate  victim 
of  their  disagreement  is  in  a  condition  similar  to  those  boys  at  school 
who  declare  that  "  they  know,  but  can't  tell."  A  good  example  was 
lately  furnished  by  a  boy  who  lost  his  speech  from  an  attack  of  fever. 
He  understood  perfectly  every  thing  tljat  was  said  to  him,  and  could 
make  figures  upon  his  slate  in  answer  to  questions  concerning  num- 
bers, but  could  not  utter  a  single  word,  nor  write  a  solitary  letter. 
The  golden  cord  connecting  brain-action  with  outward  speech  was 
severed,  and  that,  too,  without  any  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue.  This  continued  several  months,  and  suddenly  passed  away. 
The  veil  between  the  mind  and  the  world  around  was  rent  in  twain  ; 
and  thought  became  speech  once  more.  An  inmate  of  a  hospital  in 
Paris,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  was  only  able  to  utter  the  unmean- 
ing syllable  "  tan,  tan,"  in  answer  to  all  inquiries.  Yet  he  was  very 
intelligent,  and  his  memory  of  incidents,  facts,  and  dates,  seemed  un- 
impaired for  the  first  seventeen  years  of  his  residence  there.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  in  which  the  faculty  of  expression  is  interfered  with, 
there  is  loss  of  both  memory  and  command  of  the  tongue. 

The  unfortunate  man  cannot  conceive  in  words  what  he  wishes  to 
say,  nor  can  he  repeat  the  words  previously  uttered  by  another.  Still 
his  voice  is  unimpaired,  and  his  tongue  moves  readily  in  every  direc- 
tion. His  brain  is  at  fault.  He  has  lost  the  pow-er  of  thinking  in 
words.  Without  entering  upon  those  details  which  are  of  interest  to 
the  physiologist  alone,  it  may  simply  be  stated  that  a  change  of  struct- 
ure has  taken  place  in  the  brain  whereby  it  has  lost  its  ability  to 
express  ideas.  It  can  think  as  readily  as  ever  when  the  thought  is 
not  to  be  expressed  in  words,  but  only  relates  to  numbers  or  ob- 
jects, as  in  the  case  of  the  boy  above  mentioned,  who  could  indicate 
numbers  by  setting  down  marks  upon  a  slate,  but*  could  not  speak 
them,  or  write  any  word  expressing   them.     Of   necessity,  then,  all 
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power  of  abstract  thought  is  destroyed,  for,  in  carrying  it  on,  the  iniud 
has  to  deal  with  words  solely  as  the  representatives  of  ideas. 

■\VTierever  it  has  been  possible  to  examine  after  death  the  brains 
of  those  suffering  from  this  loss  of  articulate  speech,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  Iffl  shir  had  invarialjly  received  the  injury.  We  are,  there- 
fore, led  to  consider  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  to  be  the  seat  of 
articulate  speech,  and  that  through  this  part  alone  thoughts  get  out 
into  the  world.  For  no  case  is  recorded  in  which  an  injury  to  the 
right  hemisphere  of  the  brain  caused  loss  of  speech. 

Does  it,  then,  follow  tliat  phrenology  is  right  in  locating  the  diifer- 
eut  faculties  of  tlie  mind  in  distinct  quarters  of  the  brain?  Not  in  this 
instance,  at  least.  Because,  according  to  the  teachings  of  phrenology, 
the  whole  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  tipon  both  sides  is  essential  to  the 
production  pf  speech,  while  wc  have  just  stated  that  only  the  left  side 
is  necessary,  and  no  special  part  of  that.  When  memory  alone  is 
impaired,  the  seat  of  the  injury  to  the  brain  cannot  be  so  accurately 
pointed  out.  Memory  seems  to  be  the  act  of  the  whole  mind,  although 
some  of  its  phenomena  lend  countenance  to  the  notion  that  a  particu- 
lar portion  is  set  apart  to  the  duty  of  recording  passing  events,  like 
John  Bunyan's  Mr.  Recorder,  who  held  high  office  in  the  town  of  Man- 
soul.  For  e.'tample,  I  fail  to  remember  a  name  or  a  date,  and  my  at- 
tention being  turned  to  something  else,  I  think  no  more  about  it.  Yet 
some  time  after,  perhaps  an  hour  or  a  day,  without  cvei:  recurring  to 
the  matter  again,  I  suddenly  remember  the  date  I  had  forgotten — sim- 
ply because  memory,  independently  of  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind, 
has  been  "at  work  hunting  out  the  old  records  in  the  musty  vaults  of 
the  brain.  May  we  uot,  then,  divide  the  brain  into  separate  compart- 
ments, each  under  the  control  of  some  single  faculty  of  the  mind,  but 
obliged  to  report  as  soon  as  may  be  to  the  intellect — the  executive 
centre  ?  Thus  we  might  have  the  faculty  of  memory  located  in  one 
part  of  the  brain,  and  the  faculty  of  speech  in  another.  These  two 
parts  of  the  brain  may  be  alike  diseased,  or  either  one  may  be  affected 
separately,  so  that  loss  of  speech  either  with  or  without  impairment  of 
memor_'»may  result.  But  however  plausible  this  may  be  in  theory,  and 
there  seems  much  in  favor  of  this  view,  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to 
give  the  faculty  of  memory  a  local  habitation  and  a  place  in  the  brain. 
Possibly  this  may  be  done  when  the  study  of  mental  science  in  its  rela- 
tions to  cerebral  structure  receives  that  attention  which  it  demands, 
but  which  has  hitherto  been  too  much  neglected  by  psychologists. 
At  present,  then,  we  must,  from  lack  of  po.sitive  knowledge  to  the  con- 
trary, consider  memory  a  function  of  the  whole  mind,  like  thought  or 
reason,  but  speech — the  outward  manifestation  of  these  three  mental 
functions — to  be  the  product  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  alone. 
Here,  then,  may  be  located  the  executive  power  of  the  mind — the  force 
which  communicates  the  acts  of  reason  and  volition  to  the  world  at 


TABJ.E-TALK. 

THE  annual  crop  of  Christmas  ghost-stories  in  England,  this  win- 
ter, has  produced  iwo  or  three  good  ones.  First,  we  have  an 
account,  communicated  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  of  one  of  the  least 
conventional  ghosts  we  ever  heard  of — namely,  "  a  cylindrical  figure 
iike  a  glass  tube,  seemingly  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's  arm,  hov- 
ering between  the  ceiling  and  the  table.  Its  contents  appeared  to  be 
a  dense  fluid,  white  and  pale  azure,  like  the  gathering  of  a  summer 
cloud,  and  incessantly  rolling  and  mingling  within  the  cylinder."  This 
singular  spectre  appeared  in  the  Jewel-House  in  the  Tower,  on  a  Sat- 
urday night  in  the  month  of  October,  1817,  and  the  person  who  be- 
held it,  and  who  still  lives  to  guarantee  the  story,  is  Mr.  Edmund  Len- 
thal  Swifte,  a  gentleman  who  at  that  period  was  keeper  of  the  Crown 
jewels  in  the  Tower.  The  horrid  bottle  passed  behind  Mrs.  Swifte  as 
she  sat  beside  her  husband  at  table,  and  she  instantly  crouched  down, 
and,  with  both  hands  covering  her  shoulders,  shrieked  out,  "  Oh, 
Chri.^t !  it  has  seized  me!" — "Even  now  while  writing,"  adds  Mr. 
Swifte,  "  I  feel  the  fresh  horror  of  the  moment." 

A  better  story  than  this,  however,  is  narrated  by  a  lady  who  is 
vouched  for  as  a  very  sensible  and  unimaginative  person,  and  who  was 
herself  in  childliood  the  witness  of  the  apparition.  It  is  as  follows  : 
A  husband,  who  had  led  his  wife  into  skepticism  of  many  other 
things  besides  gl^sts,  promised  her,  when  he  was  dying,  that  if  he  had 
misguided  her  he  would  return  to  show  that  the  dead  still  have  exist- 
ence.    Some  time  afterward  the  widow  went  to  visit  at  the  house 


of  a  friend,  and  requested  that  her  little  daughter,  seven  years  old. 
should  sleep  in  her  bed.  At  night  the  child  awoke,  and  saw  the  lady's 
husband  (of  whose  death  she  had  no  knowledge)  standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  and  looking  intently  at  his  wife.  The  child  tried  to  waken 
(he  sleeping  lady,  but  failed  to  do  so,  and  after  a  time  the  spectre 
passed  into  the  adjoining  dressing-room.  In  the  morning,  when  the 
child  awoke,  she  (bund  that  her  friend  hud  already  gone  down-stairs, 
so  she  ran  alone  into  the  dressing-room  to  seek  the  gentleman,  firmly 
persuaded  she  had  seen  him,  expecting  him,  as  usual,  to  have  brought 
her  a  present.     Of  course  he  was  not  there,  and,  going  to  find  the 

widow,   she  asked  her  "  where  Mr.   C was  gone  ?  "     The   poor 

lady  wildly  demanded  an  explanation ;  and  when  the  child  told  her  of 
the  scene  by  her  bedside,  she  was  utterly  overcome.  The  child's 
vision  seemed  to  her  more  satisfactory  than  her  own  sight  of  the  dead 
could  have  been,  seeing  that  her  excited  imagination  mi.ght  have  de- 
ceived her,  whereas  the  child,  not  even  knowing  her  old  friend  was 
dead,  had  no  fancies  or  expectations  liable  to  produce  illusion. 

A  curious  case  of  the  apparition  of  a  living  per.'on  is  recorded  as 
occurring  not  long  ago  at  Clifton.  A  lady  and  her  husband  were 
walking  among  the  fields  beyond  the  Downs.  Suddenly  both  observed 
a  figure  resembling  the  wife's  brother  walking  hastily  toward  them, 
and  the  wife  exclaimed,  "  Good  Heavens  !  there  is  Charley."  Charley 
was  an  officer  then  in  India.  The  figure  approached  still  nearer,  and 
then  lightly  leaped  on  a  bank,  as  if  to  join  his  sister  and  brother-in- 
law.  At  that  instant  it  vanislied  from  their  sight.  The  lady  was  so 
impressed  with  the  vision  that  she  wrote  down  an  account  of  it  imme- 
diately on  ret\irning  home,  and  waited  with  great  trepidation  for  news 
from  India.  The  mail  brought  her  a  letter  from  her  brother  dated  the 
day  after  her  singular  vision,  and  containing  the  remark  :  "  I  saw  you 
quite  clearly  in  a  dream  last  night.     You  were  walking  in  a  path  with 

J ,  and  I  ran  to  meet  you,  and  jumped  over  a  fence  to  join  you, 

but  at  that  moment,  unluckily,  I  awoke." 

The  London  Saturday  Review  prints  an  interesting  article  on 

"  The  Physical  Basis  of  Oratory,"  in  which  the  writer  attempts  to 
prove  that  natural  gifts  and  rhetorical  arts  are  of  small  avail  if  they 
do  not  rest  on  certain  physical  attributes.  He  cites  Mr.  Bright,  whose  J 
"  presence  fills  the  eye  as  his  voice  fills  the  ear,"  as  an  illustration  of  ' 
his  theory,  and  informs  us  that  not  only  does  half  the  battle  lie  in  | 
physical  advantages — that  is,  in  the  robustness  and  massiveness  of  ■ 
the  orator — but  that  these  qualities  go  a  long  way  in  historic  remi-  | 
niscence : 

*' Eeaders  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  'French  Eevolution '  can  see  that  the 
lion-roar  of  Mirabeau  and  the  voice  of  Danton  reverberating  in  the  roof 
have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  place  which  he  has  assigned  them 
among  his  heroes  and  half-divine  men.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  shrill 
treble  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes  and  the  thin  pipe  of  the  Incorruptible  Sea- 
Green  have  aggravated  his  scorn  of  the  men  of  formulas.  A  small 
O'Connell  would  not  have  been  O'Connell.  If  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's 
shoulders  had  been  half  a  foot  broader,  and  his  chest  a  couple  of  Inches 
deeper,  he  probably  would  still  be  member  for  Westminster,  and  might 
have  rivalled  the  great  Beales  himself  on  platforms  and  in  Trafalgar 
Squ.are.  Of  course,  when  a  man  impersonates  the  idea  or  fanaticism  of 
a  nation  or  of  an  age,  physical  disadvantages  are  of  little  account.  A 
tenderness  is  felt  for  the  fragile  vessel  which  holds  the  inestimable 
treasure.  So  Robespierre's  words  were  hung  upon  in  the  hall  of  the 
Jacobins.  So  even  Lord  John  EusscU  was  a  popular  hero  in  the  days 
of  the  fir.st  Reform  Bill.  Sydney  Smith,  indeed,  tells  us  that  Lord 
John's  smallncss  was  a  subject  of  much  mortification  and  some  com- 
plaint among  the  farmers  of  Devonshire  when  he  asked  for  their  votes. 
They  had  expected  to  see  a  son  of  Anak,  and  were  disappointed  with 
the  reduced  scale  of  humanity  which  was  paraded  before  them." 

Our  readers  will  naturally  run  over  the  list  of  our  own  orators,  to 
see  how  far  a  physical  basis  has  been  necessary  to  their  success. 
Messrs.  Beecher  and  Chapin  are  probably  the  most  popular  of  our 
pulpit  orators,  and  these  gentlemen  possess  all  that  breadth  and  robust- 
ness which  the  writer  in  the  Review  thinks  necessary.     AVebster,  bet-  J 
ter  probatjly  than  any  orator  of  modern  times,  had  a  presence  which  ■ 
filled  the  eye ;  but  his  great  rivals,  Clay  and  Calhoun,  while  men  of  ' 
good  presence,  were  without  either  robustness  or  massiveness.     The 
younger  Adams,  known  so.  generally  by  the  sobriquet  of  the  "  Old  JIan 
Eloquent,"  also  lacked  notable  physical  qualities,  and  Eandolpfc  ut- 
terly excluded  the  idea  of  physical  force.     Patrick  Henry  was  a  man 
of  very  ordinary  appearance.     Sumner  has  a  commanding  presence,  but 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  the  most  fervent  of  living  Southern  orators, 
is  notoriously  diminutive.     As  in  the  anecdote,  cited  above,  of  Lord 
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John  Russell,  whose  smallness  was  a  matter  of  surprise  and  mortifica- 
tion to  the  farmers  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Stephens's  constituents  were 
often  amazed  and  disgusted  at  his  wonderfully  slight  figure,  his 
weight,  it  is  said,  being  only  ninety-four  pounds.  "  And  is  that  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens  ?  "  exclaimed  a  huge,  broad-shouldered  mountaineer, 
on  one  occasion,  as  the  great  Southerner  stepped  forward  to  address 
an  assembly  of  citizens ;  "  by  the  lord,  just  grease  him  behind  the 
ears,  and  I  could  swallow  him  whole !  "  The  quick-witted  Georgian 
overheard  this  comment,  and,  addressing  the  speaker,  said  :  "  No  doubt 
you  could,  my  friend ;  and,  if  you  did,  you'd  have  more  brains  in  your 
stomach  than  you  ever  had  in  your  head  ! "  Douglas,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  always  called  the  "  Little  Giant ; "  but  Douglas,  while 
short  in  stature,  was  not  without  a  certain  massiveness.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  a  physical  presence  is  of  great  advantage  to  an 
orator ;  but  the  real  foundation  of  success  is  in  temperament,  or  in 
that  magnetic  force  by  which  the  speaker  communicates  his  own  fire 
to  his  hearers. 

"  An  accident !  "  exclaims  an  eccentric  character  in  a  recent 

novel ;  "  premeditated  crime  is  respectable  by  the  side  of  accident ! 
It  looks  like  brains.  But  an  accident  1  ruin  a  man  out  of  sheer  stu- 
pidity !  spoil  fame  and  fortune  for  a  man  from  mere  neglect !  Con- 
found it,  I  say.  I  have  no  patience  with  accidents.  I've  had  two 
compound  fractures  from  accident.  I've  been  crushed,  tumbled, 
squeezed,  dropped,  flattened,  battered,  all  by  accident — and  never  had 
a  pin-prick  from  downright  malice  in  my  life.  My  respects  to  down- 
right malice !  "  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  speaker,  albeit  a  little 
rattle-brained,  is  pretty  nearly  in  the  right.  That  ubiquitous  imp, 
"  Didn't-mean-to,"  is  always  doing  the  world  vast  harm,  carrying 
death,  destruction,  calamity,  ruin,  into  a  thousand  communities,  while 
"  Mean-to,"  with  all  the  disposition  in  the  world  to  do  harm,  stands 
impoteutly  waiting  for  opportunity  or  means.  It  is  the  carelessness 
of  our  good-wishers,  rather  than  the  malice  of  our  enemies,  that  we 
have  to  fear ;  and  hence  it  is  a  waste  of  rhetoric  to  mourn  over  the 
heartlcssness,  the  selfishness,  or  the  iniquity  of  the  world,  so  long  as 
these  evils  endanger  our  well-being  far  less  than  the  thoughtless  good- 
nature which  practically  is  so  potent  for  mischief.  Very  few  of  us  can 
recall  any  special  misfortune  as  having  arisen  from  the  malice  of  peo- 
ple ;  but  how  full  the  world  is  of  the  consequences  of  heedlessness  ! 
■"Didn't-mean-to"  has  cast  ships  into  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  tumbled 
railway-traius  over  precipices,  sent  thousands  of  souls  to  sudden  reck- 
oning by  boiler-explosions,  filled  coal-mines  with  devastation  and 
death,  let  loose  the  tongue  of  flame  amid  warehouses  and  homes, 
scattered  the  seeds  of  epidemic ;  it  has  done  more  evil  than  earth- 
quake or  storm,  more  than  cold  or  heat  or  lightning,  more  than  famine 
or  war.  It  is  the  great  cause  of  distress,  the  prolific  source  of  annoy- 
ance and  misfortune,  the  great  disturber  of  the  world.  It  is  an  enemy 
we  cannot  guard  against.  It  often  appreciates  us  when  it  ruins  us. 
It  is  an  unlooked-for  enemy  at  our  own  fireside  ;  it  often  sleeps  in  our 
bosom ;  it  may  caress  and  love  us ;  it  will  drink  and  make  merry  with 
us.  While  usually  harmless  Malice  is  shut  out  of  our  doors,  "  Didn't- 
mean-to,"  in  the  abundance  of  friendship,  sits  at  our  hearth-stone  to 
undo  us.  The  imp  has  many  names  ;  but,  whether  known  as  Acci- 
dent, Blunder,  Didn't-know,  Didn't-see,  Didn't-think,  Meant-to-have- 
done,  Oh-I-forgot,  or  other  euphemisms,  the  world  had  better,  for  its 
own  safety,  pay  its  "  respects  to  downright  malice  "  than  to  continue 
to  suffer  by  failing  to  recognize  "  Didn't-mean-to "  at  once  as  our 
enemy,  under  whatever  smooth  name  it  may  hide  itself,  and  treat  it 
as  such. 

"  There   once  was   a  weathercock,"  says  an  old   tradition, 

"  that  swore  by  the  east  and  swore  by  the  west,  that  it  was  master 
of  all  the  winds  that  blow."  There  is  many  a  politician  indulging  in 
a  similar  error  to  this.  Because  he  indexes,  as  it  were,  the  shifting  cur- 
rents of  public  opinion,  because  he  shows  which  way  popular  ideas  are 
setting,  he  is  prone  to  imagine  that  he  is  the  cause  rather  than  the 
effect  of  these  manifestations.  But,  in  truth,  how  little  docs  a  poli- 
tician, even  if  he  rise  to  the  rank  of  statesman,  control  political  or 
social  events  !  At  best  our  leading  public  men  are  but  recorders,  wlio 
set  down  what  the  forces  of  civilization  impel  them  to  do,  and  who 
but  act  as  agents  for  those  powers  and  ideas  that  are  generating,  fruc- 
tifying, and  maturing  in  the  great  multitude.  Pubhc  men  sometimes 
retard  advancement  by  not  understanding  what  is  at  work  in  society, 
as  a  weathercock  may  fail  to  obey  the  currents  of  wind  by  being  a  lit- 
tle rusty ;  but  public  men  rarely  or  never  carry  forward  ideas,  or  admin- 


istrate aifairs  in  advance  of  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  Philoso- 
phers and  economists  sometimes,  in  their  closets,  detect  principles,  or 
work  out  theories  which  throw  a  new  light  on  the  organization  of  so 
ciety,  or  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  development  of  civilization,  but 
statesmen,  busy  with  a  vain  attempt  to  regulate  affiiirs,  never  do  this. 
The  only  good  legislation  has  ever  done,  according  to  Buckle,  has  been 
in  undoing  this  year  the  mischief  it  did  last — by  simply  learning  to  let 
alone.  If  we  could  only  do  away  with  politicians  and  statesmen  alto- 
gether ;  if  we  could  subordinate  government  to  a  police :  if  we  could 
say  to  all  these  political  powers  that  so  persistently  interfere  with  us, 
"  Hands  off,"  then  we  might  hope  for  the  millennium.  The  great  cry 
of  all  the  world  now  is,  to  be  let  alone — to  be  freed  from  excessive  and 
tormenting  governmental  interference — to  be  rid  of  politicians  and 
statesmen,  and  be  allowed  to  use  its  energies  according  to  its  own  in- 
stincts and  impulses,  without  bands  and  gussets  to  restrain  them,  with- 
out outside  powers  to  regulate  them.  When  the  world  discovers  that 
a  politician  is  far  from  being  as  important  as  a  policeman,  and  that  all 
we  want  of  government  is  to  maintain  order — that  a  statesman  is 
only  somebody  trying  to  adjust  affairs  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  are 
supremely  well  self-adjusied — when  all  this  is  discerned  and  acted 
upon,  then  will  the  untrammelled  energies  of  the  people  accomplish 
wonders  ! 

Mr.  Bellows's  "  Quiet  Nook  " — the  reader  will  please  consult 

the  accompanying  steel  engraving — is  a  delicious  rural  idyl  which 
must  call  up  pleasant  memories,  or  awaken  old  longings,  in  the  hearts 
of  all  who  look  upon  it.  One  thinks  of  Bryant's  pleasant  lines  to 
"  Green  Eit'er,"  which  seem  so  well  to  fit  the  picture  that  we  surmise 
the  painter  must  have  had  the  lines  of  the  poet  before  him,  as  he 
worked  the  charming  scene  into  the  canvas  : 

"  Fair  as  thou  art,  tliou  shuunest  to  guide, 

Beautiful  stream !  by  the  village  side  ; 

But  windest  away  from  haunts  of  men. 

To  quiet  valley  and  shaded  glen  ; 

And  forest,  and  meadow,  and  slope  of  hill, 

Around  thee  are  lonely,  lovely,  and  still. 

Lonely,  save  when,  by  the  rippling  tides, 

From  thicket  to  thicket  the  angler  glides  ; 

Or  the  simpler  comes,  with  basket  and  book, 

For  herbs  of  power  on  thy  banks  to  look  ; 

Or  haply,  some  idle  dreamer,  like  me, 

To  wander,  and  muse,  and  gaze  on  thee." 

And,  while  the  fidelity  of  this  description  is  recognized,  the  hush 
and  beauty  and  strange  sweetness  of  the  scene  must  fill  the  heart  with 
some  such  longings  as  the  poet  proceeds  to  describe: 

.    "  That  faiiy  music  I  never  hear. 

Nor  gaze  on  those  waters  so  green  and  clear. 
And  mark  them  winding  away  from  sight, 
Darkened  with  shade  or  flashing  with  light. 
While  o'er  them  the  vine  to  its  thicket  clings. 
And  the  zenliyr  stoops  to  freshen  his  wings, 
But  I  wish  that  Fate  had  left  me  free 
To  wanfler  these  quiet  haunts  with  thee. 
Till  the  eating  cares  of  earth  should  depart, 
And  the  peace  of  the  scene  pass  into  my  heart ; 
And  I  envy  thy  stream  as  its  glides  along, 
Through  its  beautiful  banks,  in  a  trance  of  song." 

Mr.  Fechter,  as  an  actor,  continues  a  subject  of  discussion  in 

art  and  literary  circles.  The  number  of  his  admirers  increases  daily 
but  there  are  still  a  few  who  obstinately  deny  him  any  conspicuous 
merit.  His  style  wins  upon  people,  however  ;  once  used  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  accent,  and  we  discover  the  beauties  of  his  acting. 
Coleridge  said  that  every  writer,  in  so  far  as  he  is  truly  original,  has  to 
create  the  taste  to  enjoy  him.  This,  being  true  in  literature,  is  also  true 
in  art.  Besides,  Mr.  Fechter's  art  is  so  consummate  as  not  to  be  appa- 
rent to  ordinary  observation,  while  the  characters  in  which  he  has  ap- 
peared so  far,  scarcely  afford  opportunities  for  what  may  be  called  great 
acting — supposing  great  acting  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  effec- 
tive presentation  of  the  passions.  Of  course  it  can  only  be  moi-e  than 
this  by  a  certain  skill  in  delineating  a  conflict  of  passions,  and  by  il- 
lustrating subtleties  of  character.  No  doubt  Ruy  Bias  and  Lagardere, 
in  which  we  have  now  seen  Mr.  Fechter,  are  very  easily  understood, 
but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  actors  ordinarily  to  present  even  simple 
portraitures  with  sustained  and  masterly  effect.  Mr.  Fechter's  style 
unites  perfect  siiiiplicity  witli  an  intensity  and  glow  that  our  stage  is 
assuredly  unused  to.  We  are  so  familiar  with  the  stilted  methods  of 
the  actors  ;  so  used  to  balanced,  elaborated,  syllabic  declamation,  that 
the  fervid  and  apparently  unstudied  utterance  of  Mr.  Fechter  seems 
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too  much  a  mere  matter  of  course  to  be  art  or  genius.  And  yet  it  is 
both.  AVhat  is  art  but  masterly  completeness,  and  what  is  genius  but 
divine  fire  ?  Possibly,  after  Fechter  has  acted  Hamlet,  we  may  say 
that  he  is  only  a  good,  stirring,  melodramatic  actor ;  but  this  is  some- 
thing ;  and,  even  if  Hamlet  prove  a  disappointment,  we  shall  rejoice 
at  the  opportunity  of  having  seen  two  such  vivid  and  beautiful  his- 
trionic pictures  as  those  of  Ruy  Bias  and  Lagardere. 


Stifntifit  ^otfs. 


IT  has  been  found  that,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  arable  land  contains 
traces  of  phosphorus  and  magnesia,  and  various  speculations  have 
been  hazarded  as  to  the  probable  origin  of  these  substances.  M.  Eeichen- 
bach,  wlio  has  given  ranch  attention  to  the  subject  of  shooting-stars, 
has  concluded  that  tbey  constitute  the  source  ;  and,  seeing  that  the 
metallic  dust  accruing  from  the  combustion  of  meteorites  and  shooting- 
stars  must  have  been  rained  upon  the  earth  for  myriads  of  years,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  components  of  these  bodies  must  be  found 
widely  diS'used  in  the  soil.  To  test  the  validity  of  this  hypothesis,  M. 
Eeichenbaoh  analyzed  earth  obtained  from  the  tops  of  different  moun- 
tains never  before  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man,  to  ascertain  if  it  contained 
nickel  or  cobalt,  which  are  common  constituents  of  meteors,  and  he 
found  those  metals  to  be  generally  present. 

Those  who  have  read  Sir  Walter  Soott's  "  Talisman,"  doubtless  re- 
member the  exploits  therein  related,  of  a  wizard  who,  by  means  of  a 
marvellous  powder,  made  the  face  or  figure  of  any  person  appear  upon  a 
white  sheet  of  paper.  A  Dar.e  has  just  discovered  the  wiz.lrd's  secret, 
and  applied  it  to  children's  games  of  surprise,  which  have  been  a  source 
of  delight  and  mystification' to  the  juvenile  portion  of  the  community, 
during  the  recent  holidays.  Any  face,  figure,  or  engraving,  may  be 
printed  with  white  varnish  upon  the  paper,  over  which  a  peculiar  kind 
of  powder  is  sprinkled,  which  effectually  conceals  the  object  from  the 
u.aked  eye.  On  removing  the  powder,  which  is  easily  rubbed  off,  the 
face,  figure,  or  obj  eot  called  for .  appears  instantaneously  upon  the  paper, 
and  is  well  calculated  to  excite  the  wonder  and  astonishnient  of  chil- 
dren. 

The  French  papers  report  the  death  of  an  electrical  child,  aged  ten 
months,  at  St.  Urbain,  near  Lyons.  This  interesting  but  inconvenient 
infant  was,  it  is  stated,  so  endowed  with  electricity  that  nobody  could 
enter  the  room  where  it  was  without  receiving  constant  electric  shocks. 
It  is  stated  to  have  passed  away  painlessly,  so  far  as  it  w^as  concerned  it- 
self;  but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  survivors  who  attended  it  must 
have  suffered  much,  for  it  is  afiirmed  by  the  doctors  that  at  the  instant 
of  death  luminous  effluvia  proceeded  from  its  bodyf  and  continued  for 
several  minutes  after  its  decease.  The  Medical  Times  and  Gazette^  allud- 
ing to  the  case,  says  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  quite  unprecedented  in  the 
world  of  science. 

A  committee  has  been  foi-med  at  Leipsic  to  collect  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  celebrated  museum  of  the  late  Dr.  Klemm,  of  Dresden. 
This  museum  consists  of  some  fourteen  thousand  admirably-arranged 
objects,  illustrative  of  what  is  known  in  Germany  as  the  history  of 
civilization.  Should  the  committee  succeed  in  raising  sufficient  money 
to  attain  their  purpose,  the  collection  will  be  handed  over  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  on  condition  that  it  is  made  available  for  all  classes 
of  society.  In  consideration  of  the  scientific  importance  of  keeping  to- 
gether such  a  collection  as  this,  the  representatives  of  Dr.  Klemm  are 
willing  to  sell  it  to  the  committee  for  the  moderate  sum  of  ten  thousand 
thalers. 

The  water-power  of  Maine,  derived  fi'Om  the'  rivers  and  streams,  is 
estimated,  by  an  otiicial  report,  at  between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000  horse- 
power. The  approximate  area  of  the  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers  of  the 
State  is  placed  at  3,200  square  miles,  and  the  area  of  forests  at  21,000 
square  miles.  Maine,  it  is  asserted,  has  1,568  lakes,  more  in  proportion 
to  its  size  than  any  other  country  of  the  globe,  with  few  exceptions,  and 
1,229,200,000,000   cubic   feet  of  water  are  annually  delivered  by  her 


M.  Ziurek  calls  attention,  in  Din^Ur's  Polytechnic  Journal,  to  the 
fact  that  water,  kept  in  small  reservoirs  made  of  zino  or  collected  from 
roofs  covered  w:th  zinc,  is  invariably  contaminated  with  that  metal ;  and 
that  the  use  of  such  water  for  domestic  purposes  is  highly  injurious  to 
health.  The  author  recommends  that  where  zinc  vessels  are  used  for 
the  purpose  indicated,  they  should  be  painted  over  with  asphalt  varnish 
or  any  iron  pigment. 

The  Paris  Cosmos  states  that  a  material  which  can  be  pressed  into  the 
form  of  combs,  buttons,  knife-handles,  etc.,  may  be  made  from  leather 
scraps  by  cutting  them  into  small  pieces,  and  keeping  them  for  several 


days  in  chloride  of  sulphur.  In  this  way  they  become  hard  and  brittle. 
After  being  washed,  they  are  dried,  ground  to  powder,  and  mixed  with 
glue,  or  a  solution  of  gum-arabic,  or  any  other  adhesive  substance,  when 
the  mixture  is  ready  for  the  moulds. 

By  recent  advices  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we  learn  that  an 
enormous  aerolite  burst  with  a  terrific  explosion  over  the  heights  of  Ta- 
ble Mountain,  on  the  27th  of  November  last,  which  threw  the  inhabits 
ants  into  a  state  of  consternation,  within  a  circumference  of  twenty-five 
miles.  It  is  reckoned  by  competent  authorities  to  be  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  meteoric  falls  on  record. 

According  to  the  Frankfort  Zeitung,  an  important  discovery  has  been 
made  by  Herr  Kircher,  of  Wlirtemberg,  of  a  new  printing-ink.  The 
essential  part  of  the  discovery  is,  that,  by  a  peculiar  process,  the  ink  can 
be  completely  removed  from' the  surface  of  the  paper  at  a  cost  of  half  a 
dollar  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  printed  paper,  and  the  material  is 
then  ready  for  use  again. 

UlisrtUium. 

A   Strange   Sea-monster. 

ONE  of  the  most  curious  and  detailed  accounts  on  record  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  strange  sea-monster,  supposed  to  be  a  merman,  was 
published  in  the  "  Memoires  de  Trevoux,"  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  in  a  communication  written  from  Brest.     The  writer  says : 
"  The'  wind  being  easterly,  we  had  thirty  fathoms  of  water,  when,  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  sea-monster  like  a  man  appeared  near  our 
ship,  first  on  the  larboard,  where  the  master  was,  whose  name  is  William 
Lomone,  who  took  a  grappling-iron  to  pull  him  up ;  but  our  captain, 
named  Oliver  Morin,  hindered  him,  being  afraid  tliat  the  monster  would 
drag  him  away  into  the  sea.     The  said  Lomone  struck  him  on  the  back, 
to  make  him  turn  about,  that  he  might  view  him  the  better.     The  mon- 
ster being  struck,  showed  his  face,  having  his  two  hands  closed,  as  if 
ho  had  expressed  some  anger.    Afterward  he  went  round  the  ship ; 
when  he  was  at  the  stern,  he  took  hold  of  the  helm  with  both  hands, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  make  it  fast  lest  he  should  damage  it.    From 
thence  he  proceeded  to  the  starboard,  swimming  still  as  men  do.  When 
he  came  to  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  he  viewed  for  some  time  the  figure 
that  was  in  our  prow,  which  represented  a  beautiful  woman,  and  then 
he  rose  out  of  the  water  as  if  he  had  been  willing  to  catch  that  figure.  • 
All  this  happened  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  crew.     Afterward  he  came 
again  to  the  larboiird,  where  they  presented  to  him  a  cod-fish  hanging 
down  with  a  rope  ;  he  handled  it  without  spoiling  it,  and  then  removed 
the  length  of  a  cable  and  came  again  to  the  stern,  where  he  took  hold   ■ 
of  the  helm  a  second  time.     At  that  very  moment.  Captain  Morin  got  a 
harping-iron  ready,  and  took  it  himself  to  strike  him  with  it ;  but,  the 
cordage   being  entangled,  he  missed  his   aim,  and  the  harping-iron 
touched  only  the  monster,  who  turned  about,  showing  his  face,  as  he  had 
done  before.    Afterward  he  came  again  to  the  fore  part,  and  viewed 
again  the  figure  in  our  prow.    The  mate  called  for  the  harping-iron ;  but 
he  was  frightened,  fancying  that  this  monster  was  one  La  Commune, 
who  had   killed  himself  in  the  ship  the  year  before,  and  had  been 
thrown  into  the  sea  in  the  same  passage.     He  was  contented  to  push  Ids 
back  with  the  harping-iron,  and  then  the  monster  showed  his  face,  as 
he  had  done  at  other  times.     Afterward  he  came  along  the  board,  so 
that  one  might  have  given  him  the  hand.     He  had  the  boldness  to  take 
a  rope  held  u]i  by  John  Mazier  and  JohnDeffiete,  who,  being  willing  to 
pluck  it  out  of  his  hands,  drew  him  to  our  board ;  but  he  fell  into  the 
water,  and  then  removed  at  the  distance  of  a  gun's  shot.     He  came 
again  immediately  near  om*  board,  and,  rising  out  of  the  water  to  the 
navel,  we  observed  that  his  breast  was  as  large  as  that  of  a  woman  of 
the  best  plight.    He  turned  upon  his  back,  and  appeared  to  be  a  male. 
Afterward  he  swam  again  round  the  ship,  and  then  went  away,  and  we 
have  never  seen  him  since.     I  believe  that  from  ten  o'clock  till  twelve 
this  monster  was  along  our  board  ;  if  the  crew  had  not  been  frighted, 
he  might  have  been  taken  many  times  with  the  hand,  being  only  two 
feet  distant.     That  monster  is  about  eight  feet  long,  his  skin  is  brown 
and  tawny,  without  any  scales  ;  all  his  motions  are  like  those  of  men, 
the  eyes  of  a  proportionable  size,  a  little  mouth,  a  large  and  flat  nose, 
very  white  teeth,  black  hair,  the  chin  covered  with  a  mossy  beard,  a 
sort  of  whiskers  under  the  nose,  the  ears  like  those  of  men,  fins  be- 
tween the  fingers  of  his  hands  and  feet  like  those  of  ducks.     In  a  word, 
he  is  a  well-shaped  man.     Which   is  certified  to  be  true  by  Captain 
Oliver  Morin  and  John  Martin,  pilot,  and  by  the  whole  crew,  consisting 
of  two-and-thirty  men."     This  monster  was  mentioned  in  the  Gazette 
of  Amsterdam,  October  12, 1725,  where,  it  is  said,  it  was  seen  in  the 
ocean  in  August  of  that  year. 

Physical   Kno-wledge  two   hundred  Years  ago. 

About  the  year  lt;65,  the  Koyal  Society  of  London,  then  only  in  its 
infancy,  drew  up  a  list  of  "  Directions  for  Seamen,  bound  for  far  Voy- 
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ages."  As  aliowin.!;  the  state  of  physical  knowledge  two  hundred  years 
ago,  the.  subjects  which  at  that  time  engrossed  the  rainds  of  scientific 
inquirers,  and  the  methods  of  research  employed,  the  list  is  interesting. 
The  catalogue  of  directions  contained  such  as  the  following :  1.  To  ob- 
serve the  declination  of  the  compass,  or  its  variation  from  the  meridian 
of  the  place;  frequently- marking  withal  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
the  place,  wherever  such  observation  is  made,  as  exactly  as  may  be,  and 
setting  down  the  method  by  which  they  made  them.  2.  To  carry  dip- 
ping-needles with  them,  and  observe  the  inclination  of  the  needle  in 
like  manner.  3.  To  mark  carefully  the  ebhings  and  flowings  of  the  sea, 
in  as  many  places  as  they  can,  together  with  all  the  accidents,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  of  the  tides :  as,  their  precise  time  of  ebbing  and 
flowing  in  rivers,  at  promontories,  or  capes  ;  which  way  their  currents 
run ;  what  perpendicular  distance  there  is  between  the  highest  tide  and 
lowest  ebb  duritg  tlie  spring-tides  and  neap-tides  ;  what  days  of  the 
moon's  age;  and  what  times  of  the  year  the  highest  and  lowest  tides 
fall  out.  4.  To  make  plots  and  draughts  of  prospect  of  coasts,  promon- 
tories, islands,  and  ports,  marking  the  bearings  and  distances,  as  near 
as  they  can.  5.  To  sound  and  mark  the  depths  of  coasts  and  ports,  and 
such  other  places  near  the  shore,  as  they  shall  think  fit.  6.  To  take 
notice  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  all 
soundings,  whether  it  be  clay,  sand,  rock,  etc.  7.  To  keep  a  register  of 
all  changes  of  wind  and  weather  at  all  hours,  showing  the  point  the 
wind  blows  from,  and  whether  strong  or  weak  ;  the  rains,  hail,  snow, 
and  the  like ;  the  precise  times  of  their  beginnings  and  continuance, 
especially  hurricanes  and  spouts ;  but,  above  all,  to  take  exact  care  to 
observe  the  trade-winds,  about  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude 
they  first  begin,  where  and  when  they  cease,  or  change,  or  grow  stronger 
or  weaker,  and  how  much,  as  near  and  exact  as  may  be.  8.  To  observe 
and  record  all  extraordinary  meteors,  lightnings,  thunders,  ignea  fatui, 
comets,'  etc.,  marking  the  places  and  time  of  their  appearing,  con- 
tinuance, etc.  9.  To  carry  with  them  good  scales,  and  glass  vials  of  a 
pint  or  so,  with  very  narrow  mouths,  which  are  to  be  filled  with  sea- 
water  in  different  degrees  of  latitude,  and  the  weight  of  the  vial  full  of 
water  taken  exactly  at  every  time  and  recorded,  marking  withal  the 
degree  of  latitude  and  the  day  of  the  month.  In  these  directions, 
there  is  one  thing  specially  worth  noting,  but  which  is  apt  to  be  over- 
looked— ^the  persistent  injunction  to  maJle  a  written,  memorandum  of  each 
phenomenon  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  Simple  and  self-evidently 
necessary  as  this  seems  in  the  present  day,  there  were  few  lessons  more 
difficult  to  be  learned  in  the  infancy  of  science  and  in  an  uncritical  gen- 
eration. 

Medicines  in  Old  Times. 
As  specimens  of  medicines  prescribed  two  hundred  years  ago,  we 
quote  from  a  book,  published  in  London  in  1672,  called  "aEational 
way  of  Preparing  animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals  for  a  Physical  use," 
the  following  recipes  :  "  Take  what  animal  soever  thy  fancy  liketh  ;  kill 
it,  but  separate-  nothing  of  its  impurities,  as  feathers,  hoofs,  hair,  etc. 
Bury  all  in  a  mortar.  Put  it  into  a  vessel  for  putrifaction,  and  put  into 
it  of  the  blood  of  animals  of  the  same  species  so  much  as  may  cure  it. 
Shut  close  the  vessel,  and  set  it  to  putrify  for  forty  days,"  etc.  Another 
says  :  "  Take  of  the  flesh  of  a  sound  young  man,  dying  of  a  violent  death 
about  the  middle  of  August  .  .  .  this  produceth  wonderful  effects  in 
preserving  and  restoring  health."  A  third  tells  us  that  "  '  The  Quin- 
tessence of  a  Man's  Blood'  is  made  of  about 'five  pounds  taken  when 
mercury  is  above  the  liorizon  in  spring."  A  fourth  is  a  medicinal  com- 
pound of  the  "  bones  of  a  man  buried  not  fully  a  year,"  which  is  as- 
serted to  be  "  a  noble  remedy  against  all  aii^ritic  pains." 


'  I  lilJi  modem  aquai-ium  affords  the  spectatormany  wonderful  sm-prises. 
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Coiled  up  against  the  transparent  crystal  walls  of  the  basin,  he  ob- 


serves living  creatures  of  the  most  brilliant  shades  of  color,  and  more  re- 
sembling flowers  than  animals.  Supported  by  a  solid  base  and  cylindrical 
stem,  he  sees  them  terminate  like  the  corolla  of  a  flower,  as  in  the  petals 
of  the  anemone :  these  are  the  animals  we  call  sea-anemones — curious 
zoophytes,  which,  as  all  persons  fjimiliar  with  the  sea-shore  may  have 
observed,  are  now  seen  suspended  from  the  rocks,  and  presently  buried 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  floating  on  its  surfiice.  These  charming 
and  timid  creatures  are  also  called  actinia.,  as  indicating  their  disposi- 
tion to  form  rays  or  stars,  from  the  Greek  i^Tli/,  a  ray. 

The  body  of  these  animals  is  cylindrical  in  form,  terminating  be- 
neath in  a  muscular  disk,  which  is  generally  large  and  distinct,  enabling 
them  to  cling  vigorously  to  foreign  bodies.  It  terminates  above  in  an 
upper  disk,  bearing  many  rows  of  tentacles,  which  differ  from  each 
other  only  in  their  size.  These  tentacles  are  sometimes  decorated  with 
brilliant  colors,  forming  a  species  of  collarette,  consisting  of  contractile 
and  often  retractile  tubes,  pierced  at  their  points  with  an  orifice, 
whence  issue  jets  of  water,  which  is  ejected  at  the  will  of  the  animal. 


AiTanged  in  multiples  of  circles,  they  distribute  themselves  with  per- 
fect regularity  round  the  mouth.  These  are  the  arms  of  this  species  of 
zoophyte. 

The  mouth  of  the  actinia  opens  among  the  tentacles.  Oval  in 
form,  it  communicates  by  means  of  a  tube  with  a  stomach,  broad  and 
short,  which  descends  vertically,  and  abuts  by  a  large  opening  on 
the  visceral  cavity,  the  interior  of  which  is  divided  into  little  cells  or 
chambers. 

"The  stomach  of  the  sea-anemones  fulfils  a  multitude  of  functions. 
At  first,  it  is  the  digestive  organ  ;  it  is  also  the  seat  of  respiration  ;  and 
is  unceasingly  moistened  by  the  water,  which  it  passes  through,  im- 
bibes, and  ejects.  The  visceral  cavity  absorbs  the  atmospheric  air  con- 
tained in  the  water  ;  for  the  stomach  is  also  a  lung,  and  through  the 
same  organ  it  ejects  its  young  !  In  short,  the  reproductive  organs,  the 
eggs,  and  the  larvie,  are  all  connected  with  the  tentacles  or  anns.  In 
the  month  of  September  the  eggs  are  fecundated,  and  the  larva;  or  em- 
bryos developed.  The  larvse  generally  pass  from  the  tentacula  into 
the  stomach,  and  are  afterward  ejected  from  the  mouth  along  with  the 
rejecta  of  their  food — a  most  singular  formation,  in  which  the  stomach 
breathes,  and  the  mouth  serves  the  purposes  of  accouchement — facts 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  on  other  than  the  most  positive 
evidence." 

The  sea-anemones  multiply  their  species  in  another  manner.  On 
the  edge  of  their  base  certain  bud-like  excrescences  may  often  be  ob- 
served. These  buds  are  by-and-by  transformed  into  embryos,  which 
detach  themselves  from  the  mother,  and  soon  become  individuals  in 
all  respects  resembling  her.  This  mode  of  reproduction  greatly  re- 
sembles some  of  the  vegetative  processes.  Another  and  very  singular 
mode  of  reproduction  has  been  noted  by  Mr.  Hogg  in  the  case  of 
Actinia  millet.  Wishing  to  detach  this  anemone  from  the  aquarium,  this 
gentleman  used  every  effort  to  efi'ect  his  purpose,  but  only  succeeded, 
after  violent  exertions,  in  tearing  the  lower  part  of  the  animal.  Six 
portions  remained  attached  to  the  glass  walls  of  the  aquarium.  At  the 
end  of  eight  days,  attempts  were  again  made  to  detach  these  fragments  ; 
but  it  was  observed,  with  much  surprise,  that  they  shrank  from  the 
touch  and  contracted  themselves.  Each  of  them  soon  became  crowned 
with  a  little  row  of  tentacula,  and  finally  each  fragment  became  a  new 
anemone.  Every  part  of  these  strange  creatures  thus  becomes  a  sepa- 
rate being  when  detached,  while  the  mutilated  mother  continues  to  live 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  In  short,  it  has  long  been  known  that  the 
sea-anem'ones  may  be  cut  limb  from  limb,  mutilated,  divided,  and  subdi- 
vided. One  part  of  the  body  cut  ofl'  is  quickly  replaced.  Cut  off  the 
tentacles  of  an  actinia,  and  they  are  replaced  in  a  short  time,  and  the  ex- 
periment may  be  repeated  indefinitely. 

The  actinia  vary  in  their  habitat  from  pools  near  low-water  mark  to 
eighteen  or  twenty  fathoms' water,  whence  they  have  been  dredged  up. 
"  They  adhere,"  says  Dr.  Johnston,  "  to  rocks,  shells,  and  other  ex- 
traneous bodies  by  means  of  a  glutinous  secretion  from  their  enlarged 
base,  but  they  can  leave  their  hold  and  remove  to  another  station  when- 
soever it  pleases  them,  either  by  gliding  along  with  a  slow  and  almost 
imperceptible  movement  (half  an  inch  in  five  minutes),  as  is  their  usual 
method,  or  by  reversing  the  body  and  using  the  tentacula  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feet,  as  Eeaumur  asserts,  and  as  I  have  once  witnessed ;  or, 
lastly,  inflating  the  body  with  water,  so  as  to  render  it  more  buoyant, 
they  detach  themselves,  and  are  driven  to  a  distance  by  the  random  mo- 
tion of  tire  waves.  They  feed  on  shrimps,  small  crabs,  whelks,  and 
similar  shelled  moUusca,  and  probablj^  on  all  animals  brought  within 
their  reach  whose  strength  or  agility  is  insufficient  to  extricate  them 
from  the  grasp  of  their  numerous  tentacula." 

The  sea-anemones  pass  nearly  all  their  life  fixed  to  some  rock,  to 
which  they  seem  to  have  taken  root.  There  they  live  a  sort  of  uncon- 
scious and  obtuse  existence,  gifted  with  an  instinct  so  obscure  that  they 
are  not  even  conscious  of  the  prey  in  their  vicinity  until  it  is  actually  in 
contact,  when  it  seizes  it  in  its  mouth  and  swallows  it.  Nevertheless, 
though  habitually  adherent,  they  can  move,  gliding  and  creeping  slowly 
by  successive  contractile  and  relaxing  movements  of  the  body,  extend- 
ing one  edge  of  their  base  and  relaxing  the  opposite  one.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  cold  weather  they  descend  into  the  deepest  water,  where  they 
find  a  more  agreeable  temperature. 

"We  have  said  that  the  sea-anemones  are  scarcely  possessed  of  vital 
instinct ;  but  they  are  capable  of  certain  voluntary  movements.  Under 
the  influence  of  light,  they  expand  their  tentacles  as  the  daisy  displays 
its  florets.  If  the  animal  is  touched,  or  the  water  is  agitated  in  its 
ncighboi-hood,  the  tentacles  close  immediately.  These  tentacles  appear 
occasionally  to  serve  the  purpose  of  offensive  arms.  The  hand  of  the 
man  who  has  touched  them  becomes  red  and  inflamed.  M.  Hollardhas 
seen  small  mackerel,  two  or  three  inches  long,  perish  when  touched  by 
the  tentacles  of  the  green  actmia. 

The  actinia  are  at  once  glutinous  and  voracious.  They  seize  their 
food  with  the  help  of  the  tentacula,  and  engulf  in  their  stomach,  sub- 
stances of  a  volume  and  consistence  which  contrast  strangely  with  their 
dimensions  and  softness.    In  less  than  an  hour,  M.  HoUard  observed 
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that  one  of  these  creatures  voided  the  shell  of  a  muscle  and  disposed  of 
a  crab  all  to  its  hardest  parts ;  nor  was  it  slow  to  reject  these  hard  parts, 
by  turuins  its  stomach  inside  out,  as  one  might  turn  out  one's  pocket, 
in  order  to  empty  it  of  its  contents.    If  the  actinias  are  voracious,  they 


can  also  support  a  prolonged  period  of  fasting.  They  have  been  known 
to  live  two  and  even  three  years  without  having  received  any  nourish- 
ment. Our  illustration  attbrds  specimens  of  several  varieties  of  these 
creatures.  • 
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HARVARD  COLLEGE. 


UNLIKE  Yale  College,  which  stands-  in  the  centre  of  a  crowded 
city,  Harvard  College,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  founders  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  among  the  very  first  of  their  acts,  as  early  as  the  year 
1636,  was  planted  in  what  was  then  called  Newtown  ;  but,  after  the 
establishment  of  the  university,  was  christened  Cambridge,  in  memory 
of  the  pleasant  town  in  Old  England,  on  the  Cam,  where  very  many 
of  these  early  settlers  had  passed  their  college  days.  The  village  of 
Cambridgi'  was  at  that  time   a  long  journey  from  Boston    for  sena- 


for  a  fortified  town,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  palisade ;  but  such  is 
the  fact,  for,  as  early  as  December  28,  1630,  "  after  many  consulta- 
tions, they  this  day,  agree  on  a  place  on  the  northwest  side  of  Charles 
River,  about  three  mileswest  from  Charlestown ;  and  all  except  Mr.  En- 
dicott  and  T.  Sharp  (the  former  living  at  Salem,  and  the  latter  propos- 
ing to  return  to  England)  oblige  themselves  to  build  houses  there  the 
following  spring,  and  remove  their  ordnance  and  ammunition  thither; 
and  first  call  the  place  Newtown  "     The  Governor  built  a  house  there 


FIRST    GLIMPSE    OF    HARVARD. 


rated  from  the  capital  by  the  Charles  River,  which  at  that  point  is  a 
broad  and  swiftly-flowing  stream,  it  was  approached  only  over  the 
"  Neck,"  a  narrow  strip  of  land  connecting  the  peninsula  of  Boston 
with  Roxbury,  on  the  south.  Thence,  through  what  is  now  Brookline 
and  a  part  of  Brighton,  a  distance  of  some  six  or  seven  miles,  the  earty 
pilgrims  at  last  crossed  the  "  Great  Bridge  "  (now  the  Brighton  Bridge), 
and  arrived  at  Cambridge. 

It  seems  a  little  odd  that  this  quiet,  peaceful  town,  dedicated  to 
letters,  should,  in  its  origin,  have  been  designed  by  the  early  colonists 


but  soon  after  removed  it  and  set  it  up  in  Boston,  which  became  and 
has  remained  the  capital,  while  the  New-Town  was  dedicated  to  the 
uses  of  learning.  In  1638  it  took  its  new  name  of  Cambridge,  and 
here,  in  1639,  was  set  up  by  Stephen  Day  the  first  printing-press  in 
America,  and  here  was  printed  the  first  book  in  this  country,  a  metri- 
cal version  of  the  Psalms. 

Now,  in  1870,  and  for  eighty  years  before,  along  bridge  across  the 
Charles  River  has  brought  the  "  University  at  Cambridge  "  (as  it  is 
designated  in  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth)  within  about  three 
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miles'  distance  of  the  heart  of  Boston.  You  pass  over  this  biiiU-e, 
which,  on  a  summer  afternoon,  presents  as  lovely  a  panorama  of  city 
and  green  hills,  of  sky  and  water,  as  can  anywhere  be  found,  through 
the  thickly-settled  and  thriving  part  of  Cambridge  known  as  Cam- 
bridgeport,  the  street,  for  the  latter  part  of  the  way,  lined  on  either 
side  with  the  pleasant  houses  of  prosperous  Boston  merchants,  many 
of  whom,  of  gentle  and  bookish  taste,  like  to  live  thus  near  these 
"  classic  shades."  Among  them  you  pass  the  dwellings  of  two  men, 
now  dead,  who  were  notable  illustrations  of  the  refining  influence  that 
insensibly  permeates  the  residents  of  a  university  town.  For  many 
years,  midway  between  Boston  and  Cambridge,  you  might  read  on  the 
front  of  a  large  and  busy-looking  .house  the  sign  of  "  Thomas  Dowse, 
Leather  Dresser,"  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  lofty  trees,  of  a  pleas- 
ant day,  you  would  see  an  old  man,  in 
the  dress  of  a  mechanic,  in  his  later 
years  paralytic,  taking  the  air.  This 
old  man,  in  the  green-baize  apron, 
had,  during  fifty  years,  been  collect- 
ing one  of  the  finest  libraries  in  the 
country,  numbering  thousands  of  vol- 
umes, which,  of  rare  editions,  in  ele- 
gant bindings,  filled  room  after  room 
of  this  spacious  house,  whose  walls 
were  hung,  where  the  t)Ooks  allowed 
space,  with  choice  pictures.  This 
library  has  passed  into  the  keeping 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Socie- 
ty, and  the  pictures  are  among  the 
treasures  of  the  Boston  Athena;um. 

A  little  farther  on,  just  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  as  you  descend  tow- 
ard the  college-yard,  the  modest  dwell- 
ing of  the  late  Hon.  (Jcorge  Livermore 
contains  the  valuable  collection  of 
books  accumulated  by  him  durinc  his 
life.  He  was  an  active  merchant  of 
Boston,  who  gave  his  leisure  hours  to 
books,  and  not  alone  to  buying  and  col 
lecting  them,  but,  as  could  be  plai  ,h 
seen  in  his  refined  and  scliol.uly  t  ii 
and  his  cultivated  conversation,  t  i 
studying  them  as  well. 
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Passing  a  huge  Yankee-Gothic  church  just  erected,  as  cold,  hard, 
and  raw,  as  cold  granite  and  colder  slato-stone  could  makcit,  you  come 
upon  the  college-yard,  as  it  is  seen  in  our  first  sketch. 

This  shows  but  two  of  the  buildings,  being  taken  "  in  the  prime  of 
summer-time,"  when  the  elms  are  in  full  leaf  and  almost  conceal  the 
building.  Within  this  enclosure  of  some  twenty  acres  are  placed  all  the 
buildings  of  the  college  proper.  The  little  stone  spire  is  that  of  the 
Appleton  Chapel,  where  are  held  the  daily  morning  prayers  and  the 
Sunday  services,  attended  by  such  undergraduates  and  other  students, 
and  such  professors  and  their  families,  as  are  of  the  Unitarian  faith. 
The  widest  liberty  prevails  here  in  the  matter  of  religious  belief, 
and  every  student  has  the  right  to  attend  whatever  church  he  or  his 
parents  may  choose,  always  on  condition  that  he  attend  "  stated  wor- 
ship "  someviherc.  This  chapel  was 
built  in  1858,  from  funds  given  by 
the  late  Hon.  Samuel  Appleton.  It 
is  of  a  light-brown  stone,  of  some 
architectural  pretensions,  and  not  un- 
jjleasing  in  its  external  elTect.  With- 
in, it  is  cold,  gloomy,  and  tomb-like, 
displaying  to  the  eye  of  the  worship- 
per many  curious  contrivances  of 
drapery  and  sounding-boards,  designed 
to  remedy  the  acoustic  defects  of  the 
building,  which  make  it  nearly  impos- 
sible for  the  voice  of  the  preacher  to 
be  heard. 

The  four  towers  on  the  left  of  the 
picture  are  those  of  Gore  Hall,  the 
present  library  building.  This  is  of 
the  early  Yankee-Gothic  style,  built  in 
1840,  of  granite,  in  humble  imitation 
of  the  King's  College  Chapel  at  Cam- 
bridge, England,  and  is,  perhaps,  as 
near  an  approximation  to  the  peerless 
beauty  of  that  building  as  granite  out- 
side, and  lath  and  plaster  inside,  could 
at  that  period  effect. 

The  library  was  one  of  the  first 
cares  of  John  Harvard  and  other 
founders  of  the  college.  He  gave  his 
own   books   as   the    nucleus   of    the 
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collection,  and  many  scholars,  both  in  Amerioa  and  in  England,  !  collection  is  concerned,  it  might  as  well  be  stored  in  the  State 
followed  his  example,  so  that  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Arsenal,  no  adequate  arrangements  being  made  for  its  exhibition, 
institution  Old  Harvard  could  boast  of  the  finest  library  in  the  A  minute  and  carefully-prepared  catalogue  has  been  completed  by 
country.     Generation  after  generation  of  her  sons  hare  always  had  i  the  keeper,  adding  much  to  its  value  to  students  of  art. 

In  Gore  Hall,  on  Commencement- 
Day  and  other  high  feast-days,  is 
formed  the  long  procession  of  the 
professors,  students,  and  graduates, 
which  marches  around  the  grounds 
to  the  Church  of  the  First  Parish, 
hard  by,  a  wooden  Gothic  edifice,  of 
which  the  front  view  is  presented  in 
our  third  illustration. 

For  forty  years  only,  this  church, 
which  replaced  the  venerable  meet- 
ing-house of  a  century  old,  has  re- 
sounded with  the  Commencement  elo- 
quence of  the  Harvard  Alumni.  The 
"  Memorial  Hall,"  about  to  be  erected 
in  memory  of  the  sons  of  the  college 
who  fell  during  the  late  war,  will, 
on  its  completion,  be  in  future  the 
scene  of  these  youthful  triumphs  and 
of  the  college  dinners  ;  and,  if  the 
design  is  carried  out,  it  will  add 
much  to  the  somewhat  meagre  archi- 
tectural effect  of  the  college  build- 
ings. 

This  by  way  of  episode  in  our 
journej'.  Beyond  the  library,  and 
close  upon  the  street  as  we  go  on,  is 
"Boylston  Hall,"  a  plain,  granite- 
building,  of  the  style  of  architecture 
generally   devoted    now   to   the   con- 


much  at  heart  the  increasing  of  this 
collection,  which,  in  1764,  had  reafthed 
the  number  of  some  five  thousand 
volumes.  In  that  year,  the  library 
building.  Harvard  Hall,  then  used 
temporarily  for  the  sittings  of  the 
General  Court,  was  consumed  by  fire, 
with  all  its  contents,  including  the  en- 
tire philosophical  apparatus  of  the  col- 
lege. The  Provincial  Legislature  vot- 
ed to  rebuild  it  at  the  cost  of  the  Prov- 
ince, and  the  building  now  standing 
was  immediately  commenced  and  com- 
pleted in  1766.  By  legislative  appro- 
priations and  private  benefaction  a 
new  collection  of  books  was  at  once 
begun,  and  in  1790  it  had  increased 
to  twelve  thousand  volumes.  In  1840, 
increased  to  forty  thousand,  the  libra- 
ry was  removed  to  Gore  Hall,  where 
it  still  remains. 

Gore  Hall,  never  very  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed, is  now  too  small  to  accommo- 
date the  increasing  number  of  the  vol- 
umes of  the  library,  which  was,  till 
within  a  very  few  years,  the  largest  in 
the  country  ;  while,  in  many  particu- 
lars, it  still,  perhaps,  ranks  as  the 
first.     It  now  numbers  one  hundred 
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and  twenty-one  thousand  volumes  (with  sixty-three  thousand  in  the  pro-  I  struction  of  jails,  used  as  a  chemical  laboratory  and  museum  for  the 
fessional  and  other  hbraries  of  the  college),  but  its  annual  increase  is  1  anatomical  collections  of  Professor  Jeffi-ies  Wyman,  the  distinguished 
small,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Astor  !  physiologist. 

Library,  or  the  Public  Library  of  the  city  of  Boston,  as  the  funds  of  the  \  Separated  by  a  few  feet  onlv,  is  "  Gray's  Hall,"  a  dormitory  erected 
college,  applicable  to  general  uses,  are  quite  limited  in  extent.  Its  i  by  the  Hon.  William  Gray  within  a  few  years,  to  meet  the  increasing 
management  is  a  little  antediluvian,  and  does  not  compare  favorably  ,  need  for  more  Uving  accommodations  for  undergraduates  within  the 
with  that,  for  example,  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  is  conduct-  ;  college  walls. 

ed  with  a  quietness,  promptness,  and  ready  courtesy,  worthy  of  imita-  [        AU  the  buildings  of  the  college  bear  the  name  of  some  benefactor 

'  !  whose  munificence  has  given  the  funds   by  which  they  have  been 

The  custodians  of  some  libraries  always  remind  us  of  a  librarian     erected.     This,  the  last  built,  attests  the  generosity  of  a  stUl  livin-' 
of  whorn^  we  once  heard,  who,   when  mildly  reproached   by  a  friend  '  son  of  Harvard,  who  may  for  many  years  survive  to  receive  the  gratit 

tude    of     those 


with  a  possible 
want  of  love  on 
his  part  for  his 
vocation,  with  a 
suggestion  that 
one  might  have 
even  a  high  en- 
thusiasm for  the 
occupation,  re- 
plied: "Butltfo 
love  it,  more  than 
any  thing ;  I  am 
full  of  enthusi- 
asm for  it ;  and 
there  is  no  place 
on  earth  so  pleas- 
ant to  me  as  this 
library,  when  I 
can  come  here  on 
a  Sunday  morn- 
ing and  lock 
everybody  else 
out ! " 

Here,  also,  is 
deposited  the  "  Gray  Collection  of  Engravings,"  bequeathed  to  the  i  tality  of  the  stately  Josi.,h  Quincy  is  fresh  in  the  memoTv  of"thon 
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whom  his  liber- 
ality has  served. 
An  ancient 
two-story  wood- 
en building  next 
this,  gambrel- 
roofed,  and 
spreading  over  a 
good  deal  flf 
ground,  was  for 
many  years  the 
house  of  the 
president  of  the 
college.  Built  in 
1726,  its  hospi- 
table roof  has  on 
public  days  wel- 
comed many  gen- 
erations of  grad- 
uates and  distin- 
guished guests. 
The  graceful,  old- 
fashioned  hospi- 


ce ege  by  the  late  Hon.  F.  C.  Gray;  collected  by  him  with  great  '  sands  of  Cambridge  graduates,  while  many  younger  men  will  recall  the 
care  and  discnmmation,  and  at  great  cost— a  most  valuable,  anj,  in  I  courtly  welcome  of  Edward  Everett,  the  last  president  who  inhaluted 
some  particulars,  umque  collection  of  the  best  engravmgs  of  the  !  the  old  house.  On  Commencement-Day,  "  from  time  whereof  the  mem- 
o  eat  ma:,ters  ot  the  art.    As  far  as  any  present  practical  use  of  this  1  ory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,"  the  president  of  the  college 
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were  brewed  and  passed  through  the 
slide  to  the  sitting-room  in  the  rear, 
to  quench  tlie  thirst  of  many  succeed- 
ing classes  of  students.  In  those  days 
was  no  prohibitory  law,  and  no  -State 
constable  had  come  upon  the  scene  to 
interrupt  the  jovial  festivities,  memo- 
ries of  which  still  linger  around  that 
room,  from  which  are  now  dispensed 
checks  to  Mount  Auburn,  and  where 
the  gains  of  the  railroad  company  are 
received  and  computed.  The  "unco 
gude  "  may  perhaps  say  that  tickets  to 
that  pleasant  rural  cemetery  were  dis- 
pensed with  greater  certainty  in  the  old 
time  urtder  the  practices  of  which  wo 
have  spoken.  But,  clearly,  opinions 
difler;  for,  in  April,  l'7o9,  the  over- 
seers formally  recommended  to  the 
corporation  a  "  repeal  of  the  lav.-  pro- 
hibiting the  drinking  of  punch,"  and, 
iu  the  next  October,  passed  a  vote  that 
"  it  shall  be  no  offence  if  any  scholar 


keeps  open  house  to  all  comers ;  and  many  will  recall  the  last  rcccp-  '  shall,  at  Commencement,  make  and  entertain  guests  at  his  chamber 
tion  of  Mr.  Everett,  on  the  day  when  Daniel  Webster  paid  his  last  with  J9«»c/i."  This  limitation  to  the  Commencement  season,  it  would 
visit  to  the  college  and  will  recollect  Webster's  imposing  fice  and  1  seem,  was  fir  too  stringent  a  law  for  that  div  for,  in  June,  ITCl, 
figure  as  he 
stood  at  the 
door  of  the 
drawing-room  re 
ceiving  the  col 
Jege  guests  on 
one  side  of  the 
e  n  t  r  a  n  c  e-hall 
while  the  presi 
dent,  at  the  oppo 
site  door,  wel 
corned  them  on 
the  other. 

The  later 
presidents  have 
lived  in  a  mod 
est  brick  cottage 
on  the  farther 
side  of  the  yard, 
which  the  la 
mented  Felton 
first  dedicated  to 
hospitable  uses. 

This     brings 
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us  to  the  point  of  our  second  illustration,  which  gives  the  view  from 
the  side  of  Harvard  Square  (a  square  unknown  to  geometry,  being  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle !),  of  which  the  college-yard  makes  one  side,  as 
seen  in  the  sketch,  and  sundry  shops 
compose  the  two  others.  Our  view 
hardly  presents  the  buildings  with  suf- 
ficient distinctness  for  them  to  be  eas- 
ily identified  by  the  reader,  unless  very 
familiar  with  the  locality.  He  can  see 
only  a  chimney  of  the  old  i)resident's 
house  and  a  glimpse  of  the  French 
roof  of  Gray's  Hall,  while  the  trees 
almost  entirely  hide  from  view  the 
Dane  Law-school,  built  in  1832,  whose 
fa9ade  is  given  below,  showing  a 
Grecian  front,  with  a  sort  of  transept 
in  the  rear,  erected  in  1844,  to  accom- 
modate the  increasing  throng  of  stu- 
dents then  attracted  from  every  part 
of  the  United  States  by  the  brilliiMit 
lectures  of  the  late  Judge  Story. 

Our  view  is  taken  from  the  horse- 
car  office,  which  in  former  days  was 
the  bar-room  of  Willard's  Tavern, 
where  many  steaming  bowls  of  punch 


both  boards  con- 
curred in  a  sol- 
emn vote  tliat 
"  it  should  be  no 
offence  if  the 
scholars,  in  a 
sober  manner, 
entertain  one 
another  and 
strangers  with- 
punch,  which,  as 
it  is  now  usually 
made,  u  no  intox- 
ieatiiiff  Kqunr!" 
The  stampede 
of  maddened  cat- 
tle in  our  picture 
is  not  a  freak  of 
the  artist's  ima- 
gination, but  a 
common  feature 
in  this  scene, 
Harvard  Square 
being  a  sort  of 

half-way  post  between  the  two  great  cattle-markets  that  supply 
the  city  of  Boston  and  its  immediate  vicinity  ;  and  the  town-jjump, 
conspicuous  in  our  picture,  is  about  the  last  place  at  which  these 
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wretched  animals  can  refresh  themselves   on  "their  way  to  dusty 
death." 

Through  the  tre'es  we  get  a  little  glimpse  of  University  Hall,  built 
iu  1814,  of  white  Chelmsford  granite,  devoted  to  lecture  and  recitation 
rooms.  Before 
the  building  of 
the  Apple  ton 
Chapel,  here  was 
the  College 
Chapel,  w  h  i  c  h 
has  been  now  cut 
up  into  smaller 
roonas  for  other 
purposes. 

Over  the  head 
of  the  gentle 
shepherd  iu  our 
sketch,  we  see 
old  "  Massachu- 
setts," the  oldest 
of  our  buildings, 
of  three  stories 
of  ancient  brick, 
built  in  1720, 
quaint  and  ven- 
erable, and  very 
dear  to  the  mem- 
ories   of     thou- 


THE     OBSERVATORY 


These  rooms  have  since  been  converted  into  lecture-rooms,  while 
those  below,  originally  occupied,  one  as  the  chapel,  and  the  other  as 
the  philosophical  lecture-room,  now  thrown  into  one,  and  supported  by 
a  wilderness  of  slender  iron  pillars,  make  the  hall  used  for  the  dinners 

of  Commence- 
ment-Day and 
of  other  high 
feasts.  Tn  this 
hall  are  collected 
the  various  por- 
traits of  person- 
ages more  or  less 
intimately  con- 
nected with  the 
history  of  the 
college,  its  presi- 
dents, profess- 
ors, benefac- 
tors, and  distin- 
guished sons, 
done  by  the 
hands  of  the 
laest  artists  of 
their  time  s — 
Copley,  Gilbert 
Stuart,  and  Peale 
— c  0  n  s  t  ituting 
probably  as  fine 


sands  who  have  lived  and  studied  in   her   pleasant,   elm-shadowed  \  a  collection  of  American  portraits  as  can  be  found   in  the  country. 


rooms.  On  the  gable  toward  the  street  is  an  immense  sundial, 
weather-beaten  and  faded,  so  that  no  figures  can  now  be. deciphered 
upon  its  face,  from  which  the  gnomon  has  long  ago  disappeared,  its 
functions  superseded  by  the  town-clock,  whose  ponderous  bell  strikes 
the  hours  in  the  church  opposite. 

Beyond,  and  parallel  with  llassaehusetts,  we  see  Harvard  Hall, 
built  in  1766,  for  a  library  and  chapel,  upon  the  site  of  the  former 
building  destroyed  by  fire  in  1764,  while  occupied  by  the  "  General 
Court "  (as  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  was  then  designated) 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  small-pox  in  Boston.  In  the  upper 
stories  of  this  building  the  library 
was  kept,  until  removed  to  Gore 
Hall.  These  old  library-rooms  are 
very  precious  in  the  memory  of 
older  graduates,  quaint  and  old- 
fashioned  in  their  architecture,  the 
deep  alcoves  adorned  by  a  heavy 
Grecian  cornice  and  Ionic  pilasters, 
and  crowded  with  books.  BooTcs 
were  everywhere,  save  where  some 
choice  full-length  old  portraits,  by 
Copley  or  Stuart,  of  old  benefactors 
of  the  college,  in  wigs  and  court- 
suits  or  flowered  dressmg  -  gowns, 
filled  some  spaces  on  the  walls.  No 
Ubrary  in  the  country  was  ever,  in 
all  its  appearance,  so  completely 
adapted  to  its  uses.  So  far  as  one 
can  judge  from  engravings,  it  resem- 
bled some  of  the  old  English  hbra- 
ries— the  Bodleian,  at  Oxford,  for 
Example.  Its  whole  atmosphere 
was  redolent  of  Joofe,  which  were 
accessible  to  all.  No  forbidding 
bars  warned  off  trespassers;  but 
all,  at  will,  could  linger  in  the  fas- 
cinating alcoves,  and  browse  on  the 
outsides  of  the  volumes,  or  at  pleas- 
ure take  down  what  struck  the  fan- 
cy, and  delve  as  deeply  or  as  long 
as    inclination     prompted,  the    only 

limit  being  the  warning  proclamation  of  the  old  janitor  that  the  hour 
of  closing  had  come.  Who  of  the  graduates  of  Quincy's  time  can 
forget  "Paddy  Cannon"  and  his  cheery  announcement,  "One  o'clock, 
gentlemen  .' " 
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Very  precious  is  this  hall  in  the  hearts  of  the  "  girls  of  the  period ;  " 
for  here,  on  Class-Day,  to  the  strains  of  bewitching  waltz,  polka, 
or  redowa,  do  they  dance  themselves  around  the  hearts  of  the  young 
devotees  of  learning,  and  here  have  sprung  the  first  tender  shoots 
that  many  a  time  have  grown  and  ripened  into  life-long  love. 

The  dinners  referred  to  above  are  "  feasts  of  reason  "  rather  than 
banquets  of  literal  good  things.  Once,  indeed,  the  provisions,  falling 
short  of  the  standard  of  excellence  required  by  the  enlightened  minds 
of  the  revellers,  were  unceremoniously  thrown  out  of  the  windows, 
and  they  were  fain  to  be  content  with  "  the  flow  of  soul."  Hither, 
after  the  exercises  in  the  church, 
winds  in  tortuous  folds  the  long 
procession  of  hungry  graduates,  of 
which  Lowell  has  said,  "  Since  in 
the  academic  processions  the  class- 
es are  ranked  in  the  order  of  their 
graduation,  and  he  has  the  best 
chance  at  the  dinner  who  has  the 
fewest  teeth  to  eat  it  with,  so,  by 
degrees,  there  springs  up  a  compe- 
tition in  longevity,  the  prize  con- 
tended for  being  the  oldest  surviv- 
ing graduateship." 

Of  late  years,  things  are  better 
managed,  and,  under  the  inspiring 
presidency  of  a  gallant  youth,  who 
was  of  the  staff  of  Meade,  the  young- 
er classes,  among  whom  are  the  boys 
who  fought  with  Grant  and  Burnside 
and  Farragut  and  Sheridan  and  Meade, 
in  a  smaller  hall,  sing  their  camp- 
songs  and  fight  their  battles  over 
again  around  the  table. 

Beyond,  standing  farther  back,  is 
"  HoUis,"  erected  in  1763,  in  front 
of  which  stands  the  "  Liberty-Tree," 
around  which  on  Class-Day — now  the 
great  day  of  the  year  here,  for  the 
old-time  glory  of  Commencement  has 
departed — the  graduating  class  whirl 
in  frantic  rings  at  the  close  of  the 
long  day  of  pleasure  and  flirtation,  sing  the  class-ode,  hand-in-hand, 
and  climb  madly,  raised  on  each  other's  shoulders,  to  clutch  at  the 
garland  of  bright  flowers  which,  high  up,  has  been  wreathed  around 
the  mighty  trunk,  each  striving  to  secure  some  of  the  precious  flowers 
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to  gire  to  some  dear  ftir  one  lookiug  on  in  memory  of  one  Happy 
(lay. 

Not  long  ago,  Clas:--Day  was  celebrated  by  the  graduating  class 
!iloue,  draining  huge  pails  of  j^unch  in  jovial  companionship,  that  not 
seldom  ended  in  a  drunken  debauch,  around  this  same  tree ;  but  the 
class  of  1838,  to  -nhicb  the  poet  Lowell,  and  the  sculptor  Story,  and 
other  congenial  souls,  belonged,  took  upon  them  to  change  all  this, 
and,  from  that  day  to  the  present,  all  that  is  beautiful  and  lovely  and 
fascinating  in  the  fair  sex  of  this  vicinage  takes  part  in  the  joyous 
festivities  of  the  day.  After  the  oration  and  poem  have  been  heard 
in  the  church,  and  the  "  spreads  "  of  the  hospitable  graduates  have 
disappeared  from  the  groaning  tables  in  their  rooms,  the  whole  gay 
and  gallant  company  betake  themselves  to  the  close-shaven  lawn  under 
the  spreading  elms  within  the  yard  (or  in  the  halls,  as  we  have  said 
above),  and,  to  the  sounds  of  witching  music,  spend  some  hours  in  the 
bewildering  fascinations  of  the  dance.  Then  comes  the  procession  of 
the  class,  who  cheer  in  turn  every  building,  and  every  professor  and 
tutor,  with  enthusiasm  varying  according  to  the  esteem  and  affection 
(or  the  reverse)  in  which  each  is  held  by  them.  Then  comes  the  final 
dance  around  the  tree  (for  which  manly  vigor  is  requisite),  which  the 
fairer  se.'c  witnesses  from  the  safe  outlooks  of  the  windows  of  the  sur- 
rounding buildings,  which  present  a  gay  spectacle  of  bright  dresses, 
gay  ribbons,  sweet  flowers,  and  sweeter  faces,  beaming  with  delight 
and  pleasure  as  they  look  down  on  the  exciting  scene  below.  This  is 
the  moment  somewhat  feebly  set  forth  in  our  sketch  of  the  "  Class- 
tree." 

On  a  line  with  "HolHs  "  stands  "Stoughton,"  built  in  1805,  both 
of  them  being  occupied  as  dormitories,  and,  in  front  of  them,  "  Hol- 
den  Chapel."  a  small  brick  edifice,  built  originally,  in  1747,  for  a 
chapel,  but  afterward  used  as  lecture-rooms.  Here,  during  many  years, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Webster  instructed  the  undergraduates  in  chemistry,  and 
Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  the  famous  surgeon,  delivered  his  lectures  on 
anatomy.  A  devoted  enthusiast  for  his  profession,  the  latter  enlivened 
his  lectures  with  many  anecdotes  relating  to  the  personal  peculiarities 
of  the  individuals  whose  remains,  prepared  by  different  processes  of 
science,  he  was  accustomed  to  exhibit  to  his  audience.  8o  far,  indeed, 
did  his  enthusiasm  for  science  carry  him,  that,  in  pursuance  of  the 
provisions  of  his  last  will,  his  own  remains. have  been  in  like  manner 
prepared,  and  may  be  seen  by  the  curious  in  a  scientific  museum 
founded  by  him  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

The  pediment  of  the  front  of  Holden  Chapel  is  adorned  by  the 
curiously-carved  armorial  bearings  of  its  founder,  and  attracts  much 
attention  in  an  age  little  conversant  with  the  herald's  science. 

At  right  angles  with  Stoughton,  on  the  third  side  of  the  enclos- 
ure of  the  yard,  stands  "  Holworthy  Hall,"  a  more  modern  dormitory, 
erected,  in  1812,  from  the  proceeds  of  a  lottery  authorized  by  the  Le- 
gislature, four  stories  in  height,  facing  pleasantly  toward  the  south, 
whose  elegant  apartments  are  more  coveted  than  the  simpler  accom- 
modations  of  the  older  buildings.  This,  on  the  evening  of  Class- 
Day,  after  the  reception  at  the  president's,  is  brightly  illuminated,  and 
its  rooms  are  filled,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  buildings,  with  the 
students  and  their  friends,  listening  to  the  part-songs  of  the  Glee  Club, 
alternating  with  the  music  of  the  band ;  while  the  lawns  and  walks 
are  crowded  with  promenaders,  who  come  from  far  and  near  to  enjoy 
the  entertainment.     And  this  ends  the  festivities  of  Class-Day. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Appleton  Chapel,  which  we  have  already 
described,  and  of  which  the  front  view  is  given  in  our  fourth  sketch. 

The  fourth  side  of  the  college-yard  is  devoted  to  the  pleasant  resi- 
dences of  some  of  the  professors,  which  occupy  the  ground  until  it 
shall  be  required  for  more  permanent  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  col- 
lege. The  last  of  these  iouses  is  that  now  occupied  by  the  president, 
which  stands  nearly  at  our  starting-point  shown  in  the  first  of  our 
illustrations. 

So  far,  our  description  includes  all  the  buildings  of  the  college 
proper,  and  contained  within  the  enclosure  known  as  the  college-yard. 
The  yard  itself  is  carpeted  with  a  green,  close-cut  lawn,  and  deeply 
shaded  by  towering  elms,  not  a  few  of  which  must  date  back  to  the 
very  earliest  days  of  the  college,  and  may  have  been  seen  by  John 
Harvard  and  "  Caleb  Cheeshahtcaumuck,  Indus,"  one  of  the  aborigines, 
whose  name  appears  on  the  "  Triennial  Catalogue  "  among  Vmstelligen 
of  the  class  of  1665.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  place  more  quiet  and 
lovely,  adapted  to  study,  than  this  pleasant  seclusion,  and  the  years 
passed  here  are  treasured  during  life  by  the  student  as  among  the  hap- 
piest and  best.     But  the  walls  of  these  old  buildings  have  looked  on 


other  scenes.  Long  ago,  at  midnight,  they  echoed  the  tramp  of  Lord 
Percy's  red-coats,  as  they  marched  up  to  Lexington  and  Concord,  on 
that  weary  march  from  which  so  many  of  them  never  returned.  A 
few  years  later,  and  they  looked  down  upon  the  white  tents  of  the 
Continental  Army  that  camped  upon  Cambridge  Common,  many  of 
its  officers  being  quartered  within  the  college-buildings.  The  patriotic 
traditions  of  these  days  have  ever  lingered  around  these  old  walls, 
and  in  1861  Old  Harvard  sent  scores  of  her  sons  straight  from  her 
shades  to  fight  and  die  at  Bull  Run  and  Chancellorsville,  at  Antietam 
and  Gettysburg;  while  her  older  graduates  were  found  in  every  rank, 
from  private  and  common  seaman  to  that  of  major-general  and  rear- 
admiral,  and  the  roll  of  honor  of  her  sons,  appended  to  her  catalogue, 
embraces  nine  Inmdrcd  and  thirty-eight  names,  of  whom  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  died  in  the  service. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  from  Holworthy  stands  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  founded  in  1847  by  the  late  Hon.  Abbott 
Lawrence.  The  building,  as  shown  in  our  illustration,  is  but  one  wing 
of  the  entire  structure  as  it  will  be,  when  completed,  according  to  its 
original  design.  It  contains  the  required  lecture-rooms  and  a  com 
pfete  chemical  laboratory. 

Between  this  building  and  the  college-yard  is  a  triangular  enclosure, 
bearing  the  classic  appellation  of  the  "  Delta."  This  was  for  many 
years  the  college  play-ground,  where,  in  past  time,  were  waged  many 
heroic  contests  at  foot-ball  between  the  freshmen,  on  their  first  day  of 
college-life,  and  the  sophomores — contests  almost  invariably  ending  in 
the  victory  of  the  older  and  more  experienced  combatants ;  for  com- 
bats, of  late  years,  they  became,  rather  than  sport,  so  that  the  custom 
is  now  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  This  field, 
bounded  by  streets  on  each  side,  lined  with  ancient  elms,  has  been 
fixed  upon  as  the  site  for  the  Memorial  Hall,  the  building  of  which  will 
be  probably  begun  in  the  spring,  and,  if  completed  according  to  the 
design  of  the  architects,  will  add  a  unique  and  beautiful  feature  to  the 
architecture  of  Cambridge. 

At  the  head  of  the  Delta  (no  longer  used  as  a  play-ground,  the 
base-ball  matches,  in  which  the  Harvards  are  no  mean  proficients,  hav- 
ing been  transferred  to  another  field),  a  pretty  avenue,  lined  with  four 
rows  of  trees,  leads  to  Divinity  Hall,  of  w^hich  we  present  a  view, 
where  the  theological  professors  (of  the  Unitarian  faith)  dispense  their 
instructions.  Besides  the  necessary  lecture-rooms,  library,  and  chapel, 
this  building  accommodated  all  the  theological  students,  and  some 
others,  with  lodging-rooms,  which  are  among  the  pleasantest  in  Cam- 
bridge.    This  hall  was  built  in  1826. 

A  few  steps  beyond,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  avenue,  stands  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  the  creation  of  the  greatest  of  liv- 
ing naturalists,  Louis  Agassiz,  whose  persuasive  powers  have,  year  by 
year,  drawn  from  the  not  unwilling  purses  of  private  benefactors,  and 
from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  funds  requisite  for  erect- 
ing the  building  and  maintaining  its  imrivoHed  collections.  We  usa 
this  word  advisedly,  for,  in  some  departments,  even  the  great  museums 
of  Europe  are  inferior  to  this.  The  building  has  been  begun  on  a 
comprehensive  plan,  looking  to  future  wants,  and  not  upon  the  theory, 
80  universally  followed  in  this  country,  that  a  year  or  two  must  see  a 
building  finished  from  its  comer-stone  to  its  highest  pinnacle.  So  this 
edifice,  large  as  it  is,  is  but  a  part  of  one  of  the  wings  of  the  contem- 
plated building.  Already,  however,  the  vast  collections  made  by  the 
untiring  energy  of  Professor  Agassiz,  who  by  his  lectures  in  every 
part  of  the  country  has  inspired  not  a  little  of  his  own  enthusiasm 
among  those  with  whom  he  has  thus  been  brought  in  contact,  crowd 
the  building  in  every  nook  and  corner,  so  that  innumerable  and  most 
valuable  specimens  are  packed  away  out  of  sight  for  lack  of  room  and 
means  to  arrange  and  display  them.  The  museum  was  founded  in 
1859.  The  Governor  and  certain  other  high  officers  of  the  State  are,' 
ex  ojims  (with  some  elective  members),  the  trustees,  whose  meetings 
are  held  in  the  Governor's  council-chamber,  at  the  State-house  in  Bos- 
ton. They  report  to  the  Legislature,  which  once  during  every  session 
visits  the  museum  in  a  body,  when  an  explanation  of  its  objects  and 
collections  is  made  by  Professor  Agassiz,  who  is,  of  course,  the  cu- 
rator. Courses  of  lectures  are  delivered  by  him  to  students  of  natural 
history;  and  the  building  is  open,  with  its  systematically-arranged 
collections,  at  all  times,  to  all  comers. 

The  late  George  Peabody,  whose  princely  gifts  will  ever  keep  his 
memory  green  in  both  hemispheres,  endowed  "  The  Peabody  Museum 
of  American  Archieology  and  Ethnology ; "  but  no  building  has  yet 
been  erected,  as  the  provisions  of  the  deed  of  trust  require  that  the 
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museum  shall  not  be  undertaken  till  the  sixty  thousand  dollars  de- 
voted to  it  shall  reach  the  sum  of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. No  professor  has  yet  been  appointed,  so  that  the  income  of  the 
funds  provided  for  his  support  have  thus  far  been  appropriated,  in 
accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  founder,  to  the  care  and  increase 
of  the  collections. 

The  School  of  Mining  and  Practical  Geology,  established  within  the 
last  three  years,  has  no  building  specially  devoted  to  its  uses.  The 
faculty  of  this  school  includes  some  of  the  most  eminent  professors  in 
the  country,  and  the  school  will  take  a  high  rank  among  similar  insti- 
tutions. During  the  past  summer  one  of  its  classes  pursued  its  studies 
in  an  excursion  among  the  mines  of  Lake  Superior,  and  in  making 
a  topographical  and  geological  survey  of  the  South  Park  of  the  Rocky 
llountains  and  its  vicinity. 

Retracing  our  steps  through  Divinity  Avenue,  we  catch  sight  of 
the  Gymnasium,  a  queer-looking,  octagonal  brick  building,  erected 
about  ten  years  ago,  and  containing  all  the  necessaries  of  a  well- 
appointed  gymnasium,  with  a  competent  instructor.  This  is  open  to 
all  members  of  the  university,  and  its  salutary  effects  are  conspicu- 
ously evident  in  the  improved  physique  of  the  students  in  all  its  de- 
partments. 

Half  a  mile  away  from  the  dther  college  buildings  stands  the  As- 
tronomical Observatory,  on  the  highest  ground  in  Cambridge,  in  an 
enclosure  of  some  six  acres.  In  the  central  tower,  named  in  honor  of 
Hon.  David  Sears,  of  Boston,  who  was  the  chief  benefactor  of  the  ob- 
servatory, is  the  great  "  refractor,"  of  fifteen  and  a  half  inches  diame- 
ter, ranking  as  one  of  the  finest  telescopes  in  the  world.  This  was 
mounted  in  IS-tY,  and,  since  then,  in  the  hands  of  the  Bonds,  father 
and  sons,  has  been  assiduously  devoted  to  its  noble  uses ;  and  the 
observations  and  discoveries  made  by  its  directors,  have  won  for  them 
an  honorable  position  among  the  astronomers  of  the  world. 

Other  fine  instruments  complete  the  equipment  of  this  observa- 
tory, which  holds  the  first  rank  in  this  country,  from  the  perfection 
of  its  apparatus  and  the  eminence  of  its  directors.  Many  ingenious 
contrivances  were  the  invention  of  the  Bonds  ;  others  were  invented 
by  the  now  famous  Alvan  Clark,  the  self-taught  maker  of  telescopes, 
whose  instruments  rival  the  works  of  the  best  European  makers.  This 
remarkable  man,  a  portrait-painter  by  profession,  is  also  a  Cambridge 
man,  and  his  little  observatory  and  factory  of  telescopes  may  be  seen 
near  the  banks  of  the  Charles  River,  in  Cambridgeport.  The  instru- 
ments made  by  him  are  known  to  astronomers,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  while  his  own  remarkable  natural  powers  as  an  observer 
have  given  him  high  rank  among  astronomers. 

The  foundation  of  this  observatory  was,  for  many  years,  a  favorite 
object  with  the  late  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  retained  to  the  end  of 
his  long  life  an  undiminished  interest  in  his  Alma  Mater,  of  whom  he 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sons.  Josiah  Quincy,  also,  both 
during  his  presidency  of  the  college  (in  which  the  observatory  was 
bnilt),  and  to  the  time  of  his  death,  at  the  age  of  over  ninety  years, 
was  one  of  the  foremost  of  its  friends  and  benefactors. 

Opposite  the  Observatory  is  the  Botanic  Garden,  the  establishment 
of  which  was  initiated  as  long  ago  as  178-3,  and  which  was  intended 
to  be  a  complete  and  systematic  collection  of  trees,  plants,  and  shrubs, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  1805  a  fund  was  raised  for  the  foun- 
dation of  a  professorship  of  natural  history',  and  in  1807  this  site  was 
obtained,  the  buildings  erected,  and  the  garden  and  greenhouses 
started.  For  many  years  the  Botanic  Garden  was  much  visited  by 
the  people  of  Boston,  but  subsequently  it  ceased  to  be  a  curiosity, 
and,  by  reason  of  inadequate  provision  for  its  support,  it  went  to  decay. 
But  since  the  professorship  has  been  filled  by  the  distinguished  bota- 
nist who  now  holds  it,  the  garden  has  again  bloomed  with  rare  flowers, 
and  become  an  attractive  place  to  be  seen  by  the  visitor  to  Cambridge, 
and  bids  fair  to  be  hereafter  an  institution  worthy  of  the  intentions  of 
its  founders. 

.V.S  we  return  toward  the  college,  we  see  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  buildings  in  Cambridge,  "  St.  John's  Memorial  Chapel,"  the  chapel 
of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School,  which  is  one  of  the  collateral  off- 
shoots of  the  university.  This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  church 
edifices  in  the  country,  built  by  Robert  M.  Mason,  of  Boston,  in 
memory  of  his  wife,  children,  and  parents,  and  given  by  him  to  this 
school,  "  to  be  perpetually  maintained  as  its  chapel."  The  school 
itself  was  established  only  two  years  since,  by  the  munificent  donation 
of  Benjamin  T.  Reed,  an  old  merchant  of  Boston,  No  buildings  have 
as  yet  been  erected  for  its  use,  except  this  chapel,  an  English  Gothic 


edifice,  of  a  warm-colored  stone  from  Roxbury  (known  as  pudding- 
stone),  mixed  with  freestone.  The  generous  donor  has  done  no  half- 
way work,  but,  from  turret  to  foundation-stone,  this  chapel  is  in  every 
point  complete.  The  stained  memorial  windows  (the  principal  are  in 
memory  of  Jeremiah  Mason,  the  great  lawyer,  contemporary,  and  rival 
at  the  bar,  of  Daniel  Webster)  are  among  thS  best  in  this  country. 

Can  any  better  evidence  be  offered  of  the  truly  catholic  and  libera 
spirit  in  which  this  university  is  carried  on  than  this  fact,  that  it  em 
braces  two  schools  of  theology,  so  opposite  in  faith  as  these,  the  one 
Unitarian,  where  already  generations  of  the  most  distinguished  preach- 
ers of  that  denomination  have  received  their  professional  education, 
and  this,  of  which  the  Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese  is  president  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  ? 

In  time,  a  library  and  other  needful  buildings  will  be  erected  upon 
these  grounds,  which  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  town,  and 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  college  buildings,  on  the  well-knoi\Ti 
road  to  Mount  Auburn. 

The  "  Medical  College  "  and  the  "  Dental  School "  are  in  Boston, 
for  convenience  of  access  to  the  various  hospitals  and  public  insti- 
tutions. The  professors  are  among  the  most  eminent  practitioners 
in  the  city,  and  the  lectures  have  been,  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
attended  by  students  from  every  part  of  the  country.  The  building  is 
seen  as  you  cross  the  bridge,  returning  to  Boston,  and  is  memorable 
as  the  scene  of  the  terrible  tragedy  so  famous  in  the  annals  of  crime, 
in  which  Dr.  George  Parkman,  who  gave  the  land  on  which  it  stands, 
was  murdered  by  Dr.  Webster,  one  of  the  professors  of  the  college. 

We  have  thus  completed  our  sketch  of  the  buildings  of  Harvard 
University.  Its  officers  of  instruction  and  government  number  nearly 
one  hundred,  and  the  number  of  students  in  its  various  departments, 
whose  names  are  given  on  the  catalogue  of  the  current  academical 
year,  are  eleven  hundred  and  seven.  It  remains  for  us  to  give  some 
brief  account  of  the  organization  of  the  university,  and  something  of 
the  other  noteworthy  facts  connected  with  Cambridge. 

The  governing  .body  of  the  university  is  the  "  Corporation,"  whose 
legal  title  is  "  The  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,"  com- 
posed of  the  president,  five  fellows,  and  the  treasurer,  a  self-perpetu- 
ating body,  who  hold  the  property  of  the  university,  make  all  appoint- 
ments, and  prescribe  the  rules  for  the  governing  of  its  several  depart- 
ments. The  acts  of  the  corporation  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  which  is  now  a  body  of  thirty  members,  five  of 
whom  are  elected  annually  for  a  term  of  six  years,  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  alumni,  at  an  election  held  on  Commencement-Day.  The  over- 
seers were  formerly  made  up  of  the  Governor  and  certain  high  officers 
of  the  Commonwealth,  ex  officio,  with  a  number  of  other  persons  who, 
at  different  periods,  have  been  elected  in  various  modes ;  of  late  years, 
by  the  Legislature.  The  combined  wisdom  of  this  body,  however, 
failed  to  give  to  the  university  the  kind  of  rulers  most  for  its  benefit, 
the  annual  ticket  being  made  up  mainly,  as  it  would  seem,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  a  member  from  every  known  political  and  religious 
organization  (save  always  Roman  Catholics),  and  the  result  was  any 
thing  but  beneficial  to  the  prosperity  of  the  college.  The  present  sys 
tem  throws  the  election  of  tjjis  important  board  upon  the  most  com 
petent  constituency  that  can  be  found,  by  whom  it  has  now  been  wholly 
renewed' in  this  mode,  and  is  composed  of  men  known  to  those  who 
elect  them,  and  zealous  to  devote  themselves  to  the  highest  and  best 
interests  of  their  Alma  Mater.  ■ 

Though  the  college  has  been  thus  separated  from  its  life-long  con- 
nection with  the  State,  the  Governor  still  preserves  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  visiting  it  in  state  on  the  day  of  the  annual  Commencement, 
which,  in  earlier  times,  before  the  observance  of  the  Fourth  of  July, 
was  the  great  public  holiday  of  Massachusetts,  when  all  business  was 
suspended.  The  banks  and  custom-house  are  still  closed  ujjon  that 
day,  a  relic  of  old  customs,  which  must  not  a  little  perplex  some  young 
embryo  merchants,  who  perhaps  have  hardly  heard  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege.  . 

The  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  his  military  staff,  and 
other  officers  of  state,  still  rides  to  Cambridge  with  the  escort  of  a 
troop  of  cavalry,  as  he  did  of  old ;  but  all  the  other  glories  of  the 
day,  as  a  public  holiday,  have  vanished.  In  *he  old  time,  the  whole 
population  of*  the  vicinage  came  to  Cambridge,  the  Common  was  cov- 
ered with  tents  and  booths  of  every  variety  of  size  and  every  variety 
of  attraction,  of  which  no  solitary  survivor  may  now  be  seen.  Lowell, 
in  his  "  Cambridge  Thirty  Years  Ago,"  gives  some  account  of  the 
Commencement  splendors  of  those  days,  which  have  gone  forever. 
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The  Common  was,  in  Revolutionary  days,  the  camp-ground  of  the 
Continental  Army,  and  beneath  a  venerable,  wide-spreading  elm,  which 
still  stands  on  its  western  side,  Washington  first  drew  his  sword  as  its 
commander,  and  in  a  stately  mansion,  not  far  distant,  his  headquar- 
ters were  established  during  many  months.  Another  immense  old 
house  on  the  road  to  Boston  was  the  headquarters  of  General  Putnam, 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

At  a  later  day,  the  weather-beaten  tents  of  the  captive  army  of  Bur- 
goyne  covered  the  Common,  and  its  officers  were  quartered  in  the  ele- 
gant mansions,  sequestered  from  the  old  Tory  grandees,  who  then  in- 
habited Cambridge,  which  still  line  the  Mount-.\uburn  road,  after  you 
leave  the  college-grounds.  The  narrative  of  the  Baroness  de  Riedesel 
— wife  of  one  of  the  Hessian  generals,  whose  name,  written  with  a  dia- 
mond on  a  window-pane,  may  still  be  seen  in  the  house  now  occupied 
by  John  Brewster,  Esq.,  where  they  were  quartered — gives  interesting 
accounts  of  these  early  days.  Indeed,  Cambridge  abounds  in  these 
memorials  of  the  days  of  the  Revolution.  In  many  places  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  old  lines  of  the  earthworks  of  the  Continental  Army, 
fast  disappearing,  however,  as  the  waste  places  fill  up  with  houses  and 


One  other  building  in  Cambridge,  now  venerable  in  years  (for  this 
eountry)^Christ  Church — stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  Common, 
next  to  the  church  where  the  Commencement  ejiercises  are  held,  and 
separated  from  it  by  the  ancient  graveyard,  thickly  planted  with  mon- 
uments, where  lie  all  the  departed  worthies  of  the  old  time.  The  in- 
scriptions on  these  stones  date  back  almost  to  the  iirst  settlement  of 
the  town,  and  many  quaint  tombstones  and  monuments  perpetuate,  in 
sounding  Latin  phrases,  the  learning  and  virtues  of  departed  presi- 
dents and  professors  of  the  college,  or  the  respectability  and  high- 
standing  of  the  old  colonial  grandees,  whose  remains  moulder  under 
more  ambitious  monuments.  Christ  Church  was  built  in  1761,  and 
has  always  been  considered  as  a  rare  specimen  of  tasteful  and  appro- 
priate church  architecture.  In  the  Revolutionary  times,  this  edifice 
was  occupied  by  troops,  and  the  pipes  of  the  old  organ,  built  in  Lon- 
don by  the  famous  Snetzter,  were  melted  into  bullets.  Its  low,  square 
tower,  containing  a  fine  chime  of  thirteen  bells,  has,  for  more  than  a 
century,  been  a  familiar  landmark  to  the  traveller  entering  Cambridge 
in  any  direction.  These  churches,  on  either  side  of  the  graveyard,  are 
the  ones  referred  to  by  Holmes,  in  his  lines — 

"  Like  sentinel  and  nun,  they  keep 
Their  vigil  on  the  green." 

Besides  the  distinguished  men  of  science  whom  the  college  sum- 
mons at  her  call,  Cambridge  is  the  home  of  three  of  the  foremost  of 
American  poets — Longfellow,  Lowell,  and  Holmes.  The  venerable 
house  which  was  the  birthplace  of  the  latter,  stands  in  a  picturesque 
and  shady  corner,  opposite  the  college-yard,  looking  out  upon  the  Com- 
mon and  the  churches  and  graveyard  of  which  we  have  just  spoken. 
His  father,  a  former  minister  of  the  town,  was  also  distinguished  as 
the  author  of  the  "  American  Annals,"  a  standard  work  of  early  Amer- 
ican history.  His  house  was  the  Revolutionary  headquarters  of  Gen- 
eral Ward. 

Prof.  Lowell  (for  all  of  the  triad  of  »poets  are,  or  have  been,  pro- 
fessors in  the  university)  lives  in  a  fine  old  house,  situated  about  half- 
way between  the  village  and  Mount  Auburn,  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
enclosure,  well  shaded  in  by  venerable  trees,  which  the  poet  tenderly 
cherishes,  for  here,  under  their  shadow,  he  was  born,  and  here,  what 
is  rare  in  this  country,  he  still  in  middle  life  has  remained  to  this  day. 

The  fine  old  mansion  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  as  having 
been  the  headquarters  of  Washington,  is  an  object  of  interest  to  all 
visitors,  naturally  attracting  attention  from  its  size  and  elegance  of 
design,  and  its  spacious  grounds,  apart  from  the  patriotic  associations 
that  have  for  years  made  it  almost  a  sacred  spot  in  the  eyes  of  all. 
This  interesting  house  has  been  preserved  unchanged  since  the  days 
when  the  great  Father  of  his  Country  dwelt  within  its  walls,  and,  with 
anxious  heart,  walked  in  the  old  box-lined  paths  of  its  spacious  gar- 
dens. Still,  overshadowed  by  some  of  the  old  elms  that  sheltered  him, 
it  stands,  not  a  ruin;  like  his  own  Mount  Vernon,  but  at  this  day  one 
of  the  most  elegant  mansions,  in  all  its  appointments,  that  is  any- 
where to  be  found.      ' 

And  well  may  it  be  so  preserved ;  for,  during  many  years,  it  has 
been  the  property  and  the  home  of  Longfellow,  who,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  world,  stands  among  the  foremost  of  the  poets  of  our  time.  As 
his  residence  it  has  gained  a  new  fame,  and  another  claim  to  venera- 
tion in  the  hearts  of  Americans.    Long  may  it  be  his  home,  in  his 


reverent  hands  secure  from  alteration  or  ruin,  while  preserved  by  his 
pious  care ! 

The  works  .of  all  these  poets  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  localities 
of  Cambridge,  that  are  quickly  detected  by  those  who  are  familiar  with 
them,  and  give  to  such  readers  a  special  and  delightful  charm.  The 
traveller  in  the  horse-cars  passes  under  the  boughs  of  Longfellow's 
"spreading  chestnut-tree,"  but  the  "village  smithy"  has  disappeared, 
to  give  place  to  a  modern  house,  whose  builder,  with  a  rare  sentiment  # 
of  deference  to  the  poet,  has  "  spared  the  tree  "  which  his  verses  have 
made  famous. 

So,  too,  in  many  of  the  verses  of  Lowell  and  of  Holmes,  do  we  find 
graceful  word-pictures  of  the  scenes  and  associations  among  which 
they  have  been  born  and  lived. 

We  have  thus  sketched  some  of  the  external  features  that  make 
up  the  surroundings  of  Harvard  University,  which  presents  to  the  stu- 
dent a  home  unsurpassed  in  its  attractions,  as  well  as  in  the  advan- 
tages offered,  by  any  college  in  the  country.  Under  its  new  president, 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1 853,  and  just  inaugurated 
the  youngest  man  ever  elevated  to  this  high  and  responsible  office,  a 
new  career  of  prosperity  seems  to  open  to  the  venerable  university, 
which,  mindful  that  more  than  two  centuries  have  passed  over  her 
head,  seems  to  be  seeking  out  new  methods,  adapted  to  the  changing 
times,  but  ever  faithful  to  the  motto  of  her  seal,  "  Veritas,"  and  dedi- 
cated, as  in  the  past,  "  Christo  ct  Ecclesise." 


GUNNISON'S  BLUNDER. 

IDOXT  think  there  was  a  single  fellow  in  the  office  who  did  not 
know  of  Gunnison's  awful  blunder  at  least  three  days  before  any 
of  the  firm.  He  told  us  of  his  own  accord,  for,  he  said,  it  was  scream- 
ing and  shouting  inside  of  him,  and  he  must  let  it  out  to  some  one. 
It  was  bad  enough,  to  be  sure.  I  think  there  were  six  cases  in  all,  in- 
voiced at  something  like  sixty-five  hundred  dollars  ;  these  poor  Gunni- 
son had  got  aboard  the  wrong  ship,  and  what  made  the  matter  partic- 
ularly blue  was  the  fact  that  they  were  intended  for  new  customers, 
whom  our  firm  was  very  anxious  to  please.  We  kept  quiet,  of  course, 
for  nobody  was  flunky  enough  to  let  it  out  for  the  Sake  of  seeing  the 
fuss ;  and,  besides,  we  had  a  hope  that  the  goods  might  arrive  safely 
and  be  transshipped  to  the  place  where  they  belonged,  and  no  one  be 
the  wiser  until  they  were  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  consignees,  and  then 
for  that  reason  the  mistake  might  appear  in  a  less  awkward  light. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  anxious  day — for  Gunnison  was  in  a  terri- 
rible  fidget,  as  the  goods  were  not  insured  a  dollar  by  this  line — the 
news  came  that  the  Spartan  had  gone  to  the  bottom  in  a  gale  off  Hat- 
teris. 

Pale  as  a  ghost,  and  trembling  in  every  joint,  Gunnison  went  into 
the  private  office  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  affair,  while  we 
sat  on  our  stools  with  beating  hearts,  listening  to  the  exclamations  of 
astoni.shment  and  anger  which  made  themselves  heard  through  the 
glass  partition. 

Widden  whispered  over  to  me  that  "  he  doubted  the  whole  thing 
from  begining  to  end  ;  he  did  not  believe  the  goods  were  out  of  the  city, 
but  that  they  were  concealed  in  Gunnison's  lodgings,  behind  the  plas- 
tering or  up  the  chimney  ;  he  believed  it  was  a  regular  put-up  job  all 
around,  for  no  born  man  could  be  so  outrageously  stupid." 

Widden  was  always  doubting  somebody  or  thing,  so  none  of  us 
paid  much  attention  to  what  he  said,  excepting  Jarvis,  the  custom- 
house clerk,  who  nearly  fell  off  his  stool  (he  told  us  the  round  was 
slippery,  but  we  found  out  afterward  there  were  no  rounds  in  his 
stool ;  besides,  he  had  his  feet  on  a  letter-box).  He  toid  Widden  that 
he  had  best  quit  talking  in  that  fashion,  as  he  might  get  himself  into 
trouble. 

In  half  an  hour  Mr.  Hoxie,  the  best  liked  of  the  junior  partners, 
came  into  our  office,  looking  a  great  deal  more  sorry  than  angry. 
"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  speaking  quite  low,  "I  suppose  you  all  know 
of  the  affair  that  Mr.  Gunnison  has  just  made  us  acquainted  with.  We 
are  sorry  that  it  has  happened,  as  it  must  deprive  us  of  his  services 
hereafter.  We  wish  very  much  indeed  that  you  would  treat  him  with 
every  kindness  and  consideration  possible,  as  his  lack  of  care  has 
nothing  to  do  with  his  gentlemanly  conduct,  which  I  am  sure  we  all 
remember  pleasantly.  Try  and  make  him  feel  as  comfortable  about 
the  matter  as  you  can." 

We  were  only  too  glad  to  help  poor  Guimison  out  of  his  trouble,  if 
even  only  this  much,  and  we  all  heartily  gave  the  promise. 
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Presently  out  he  came,  looking  very  dejected,  and  stood  a  moment 
or  two  with  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets,  gazing  silently  up  at  the 
clear  sky  over  the  court-yard. 

He  was  a  thick-necked,  well-shaped,  blue-eyed  Englishman,  who 
came  among  us  only  a  year  before,  but  who  had  made  us  all  fast 
friends  in  spite  of  the  trifling  burr  on  his  tongue,  and  his  headlong 
championship  of  his  native  island.  Some  of  the  fellows  stick  to  it  to 
this  day  that  his  eyes  filled  up  as  he  stood  at  the  window,  but  his 
voice  was  strong  and  steady  enough  when  he  turned  around,  though  I 
fancied  he  had  a  sort  of  despairing  look  in  his  face. 

He  went  to  his  desk,  and,  opening  the  drawers,  made  a  little  pile 
on  the  lid,  of  all  his  property — a  penknife,  a  pretty  inkstand,  a  pen- 
wiper, an  eraser,  and  a  bundle  of  letters ;  these  he  wrapped  up  in  a 
bit  of  paper,  we  looking  on  all  the  while  without  the  heart  to  say 
a  word.  Then  he  put  on  his  coat  and  took  his  hat  from  off  the 
nail,  and,  after  fumbling  it  in  his  hands  for  a  while,  he^  looked  up  at 
us  with  a  smile  that  came  very  hard  : 

"  It's  all  over  with,  boys,  and  they've  given  me  the  sack,  and 
so  would  I  if  I  had  been  in  their  places. — Good-by  to  you  all.  They 
didn't  break  out  much,  though  I  wish  they  had ;  I'd  have  felt  much 
better  if  they'd  been  a  little  more  savage — I  am  sad  at  going  away 
from  you  all,  but  as  for  leaving  and  being  turned  out — why,  I'm 
well  used  to  it — my  old  enemy  that  I've  fought  and  fought  for 
years,  has  got  me  down  again — I  mean  my  carelessness. — Good-by — 
good-by." 

"We  all  gave  him  our  hands  silently,  but  very  warmly,  which  made 
him  look  a  little  brighter  as  he  turned  toward  the  door.  As  he 
closed  it  behind  him,  and  we  heard  th6  echo  of  his  footsteps  on 
the  creaking  stairs,  we  had  a  feeling  of  lonehness  come  over  us 
all  that  we  had  never  felt  before.  When  he  got  into  the  street  and 
looked  back,  and  waved  his  hand  at  us,  and  walked  quickly  and 
bravely  into  the  crowd,  we  wondered  if  either  of  us  would  have 
borne  his  disgrace  as  well,  and  we  felt  a  little  shame  at  having  no 
trouble  to  fight,  as  he  had,  and  wished  a  hundred  times  that  we 
could  be  with  him  again. 

The  wish  was  gratified  sooner  than  we  expected,  for  late  in  the 
day  a  fellow  came  into  the  oflSce  with  a  letter  directed  to  "  Either  of 
the  Boys,"  and  in  Gunnison's  own  clear  hand.  Widden  advised  us 
to  toss  it  into  the  grate  without  opening  it,  as  he  doubted  if  it  had  any 
good  in  it,  and  was  probably  only  a  begging  request  from  Gunni- 
son, for  one  of  us  to  go  bail  for  him,  as  he  had  no  doubt  thought 
it  best  to  give  himself  up  to  the  officers  of  the  law. 

We  paid  no  attention  to  this  stuff,  of  course,  and  opened  the 
note.  It  read  thus : 

"  Battles  and  the  kest  op  tou  :  I  wish  you  would  come  to  my 
chambers  to-night  at  eight  sharp.  My  brother  says  he  can  justify 
cakes  and  ale,  even  under  the  present  circumstances,  though  I'm 
blessed  if  I  see  how — at  any  rate,  come. 

"  E.  S.  V.  P.  Tours  as  ever, 

".Gunnison." 
■"  There's  barefaced  impudence !  "  said  Widden,  disagreeably. 
"There's  something  to  eat  and  drink  in  it,  impudence  or  not,  so 
I'm  going,"  retorted  Battles.  That  being  the  sentiment  all  around, 
•we  all  accepted,  including  even  Widden.  Jarvis  said  he  had  some 
doubts  whether  or  not  he  would  be  in  town,  but  finally  signed  the 
answer. 

Jarvis  was  one  of  the  favorites  in  the  oflice,  for  he  was  quiet 
and  polite  in  his  manners,  and  never  had  much  to  say  in  any  dis- 
pute or  contention  that  arose  among  us,  though  there  was  quite  a 
difference  between  his  behavior  and  his  dress,  which  last  was  about 
the  reverse  of  the  other,  being  a  little  boisterous  in  style.  He  had 
more  regard  for  colors  than  any  one  I  ever  knew.  Pearl  trousers,  a 
dun  shooting-jacket,  black  waistcoat,  gray  felt  hat,  and  blue  tie,  to  say 
nothing  of  yellow  gold  chain  and  seals,  would  put  him  in  affection 
with  himself  on  the  sloppiest  day  in  midwinter,  while  no  two  days 
passed  but  he  tried  the  effect  of  a  new  combination.  It  must  have 
cost  him  much  more  than  his  salary  amounted  to,  but  he  would 
partly  own  up  to  three  or  four  rich  uncles  in  the  flour-trade,  when 
we  pressed  hun  hard,  though  his  father  kept  a  ten-pin  alley.  He 
had  a  direct,  civil  way  with  him,  and  we  never  spoke  of  his  dress 
except  in  chaff,  which  he  used  to  take  without  even  a  show  of  temper 
or  vexation,  either  from  good-nature  or  policy — we  could  never  de- 
cide which. 


We  fixed  on  a  rendezvous  at  a  little  bake-shop  a  block  or  two  away 
from  Gunnison's,  and  by  five  minutes  of  eight  we  had  all  assembled 
with  the  exception  of  Jarvis,  and,  the  time  being  nearly  up,  we  went 
on  without  him.  We  found  our  host  in  first-rate  chambers  up  two 
flights.  He  received  us  heartily,  and  showed  us  into  a  room  which  we 
took  to  be  his  parlor.  At  the  first  sight  of  us  he  missed  Jarvis,  and 
asked  for  him  with  a  shade  of  anxiety  in  his  voice  and  manner,  but 
we  assured  him  he  would  be  along  presently,  and  he  said  no  more 
about  him,  but  gave  us  seats  around  the  open  fire.  We  noticed  that 
the  chairs  were  arranged  for  six,  three  on  each  side,  with  room  for 
another  seat  directly  in  front  of  the  grate.  Gunnison  exchanged  a 
few  words  with  us,  and,  after  putting  us  quite  at  our  ease,  went  into 
an  adjoining  room  to — as  he  said — fetch  his  brother.  While  we  were 
wondering  why  he  didn't  come  alone,  Gunnison  returned,  pushing  be- 
fore him  an  easy-chair  with  very  high  arms,  and  a  very  thick,  soft 
cushion.  On  this  was  seated,  cross-legged,  a  boy  of  about  thirteen. 
He  had  long,  light  hair  kept  behind  his  ears,  blue  eyes,  a  remarkably 
thin  face,  a  clear  skin,  and  a  pointed  lower  jaw.  His  hands  were 
also  long  and  thin,  and  he  allowed  them  to  rest  over  his  knees  in  such 
a  way  that  the  sleeves  of  his  jacket  barely  covered  his  elbows. 

He  glanced  sharply  at  each  of  us  as  Gunnison  pushed  him  into  the 
place  for  the  seventh  chair,  and  said  to  his  brother,  in  French : 

"  It  was  neither  of  these." 

"  No,  there  is  one  yet  to  come. — My  brother,  gentlemen,"  added 
Gunnison,  by  way  of  introduction,  turning  to  us. 

"  Tes,  yes,  I'm  his  bandy-legged,  talkative,"  musical,  brother,"  an- 
swered the  other,  very  rapidly.  In  speaking  he  moved  no  part  of 
his  body  but  his  eyes  and  mouth,  keeping  his  head  in  one  position. 
Gunnison,  with  an  air  that  gave  the  idea  that  he  had  wound  his 
brother  up  and  had  nothing  more  to  do,  seated  himself  next  him 
and  prepared  to  listen : 

"  Although  I'm  the  smallest,  I'm  much  the  best  brother  of  the  two, 
for  he  is  exceedingly  stupid  and  clumsy,  and  I  am  clever.  I  have 
all  the  spirit,  the  elan,  the  nerve — he,  all  the  mishaps,  rebuffs,  and 
raps.  After  he  makes  a  fiasco,  I  am  looked  to,  to  prime  him  up.  He 
failed  in  cottod-brokerage  in  Liverpool — I  brushed  him  up.  He  then 
tried  his  brains  at  keeping  books  for  a  tobacco  concern  ;  they  turned 
him  out  in  a  week,  and  I  brushed  him  up  again.  Then  he  became 
private  secretary  to  an  agricultural  lord,  and  failed  as  usual,  and  I 
brushed  him  up  again.  Then  there  came  private  banking,  hides  and 
leather,  cooperative  bakery ;  and  then  we  put  the  ocean  between 
ourselves  and  his  miserable  reputation.  But  it  is  no  use — no  use — 
the  great  lubber  comes  home  again  with  his  inkstand,  pen-wiper 
and  eraser  —  a  parcel  that  I've  seen  on  similar  occasions  at  least 
twenty  times  before." 

Led  by  Gunnison,  who  seemed,  to  enjoy  the  whole  affair,  we  burst 
into  a  roar  of  laughter  at  the  queer,  half-vexed,  half-smiling  face  of 
the  speaker.  We  had  hardly  finished,  when  there  came  a  rap  at  the 
door,  and  Gunnison,  with  a  pinch  at  his  brother's  arm,  jumped  up  and 
opened  it.     It  was  Jarvis,  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.    . 

He  took  a  chair  assigned  him  on  the  right  of  the  fire.  As  he  seated 
himself,  the  cripple's  eyes,  which  had  been  fixed  on  a  print  over  the 
mantel,  fell  upon  his  face  for  a  bare  instant,  and  then  wandered  off  to 
the  blazing  coals.  No  sign  seemed  to  pass  between  the  two  brothers, 
and  we  soon  got  started  again  upon  one  of  the  pleasantest  evenings 
we  ever  passed.  The  cripple  made  only  one  remark  that  I  did  not 
understand,  and  that  was  about  putting  some  fuel  on  the  grate,  when 
it  was  already  heaped. 

It  was  quite  entertainment  enough  to  hear  him  talk,  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  cards,  and  so  nobody  seemed  impatient  as  the  hours 
slipped  away,  and  found  us  still  sitting  in  the  same  semicircle,  listening 
to  the  strange  flow  of  fun  and  queerness  that  came  from  Gunnison's 
brother.  Now  it  was  a  rattling  joke,  then  a  mimicry,  then  a  high- 
flown  tirade,  then  a  quotation,  all  delivered  without  a  single  gesture  or 
movement,  barring  the  glances  of  the  eyes  and  parting  and  closing  of 
the  lips. 

At  ten  a  steaming  bowl  of  punch  was  set  on  a  table  in  our 
midst,  at  which  the  cripple  looked  with  unusual  satisfaction,  while  his 
brother  ladled  us  out  our  glasses.  Cake  and  cigarettes  were  passed 
around,  and  we  drank  the  first  toast  standing,  and  with  cheers.  It 
was  given  to  the  "  eternal  confusion  of  stupidity,"  and  offered  by 
Gunnison. 

Jarvis  applauded  vociferously,  and  called  for  music,  which  demand 
we  indorsed  by  rattling  our  glasses  on  the  table. 
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"  Well,  then,  music  it  shall  be,"  said  the  cripple.  "  Fetch  my 
darling.  Bob." 

While  Gunnison  was  absent,  his  brother  took  advantage  of  tlie 
moment  to  give  us  some  information,  which,  judging  from  his  manner, 
he  had  intended  giving  us  before,  but  had  been  prevented  by  some 
circumstance  : 

"  Yes,  as  I've  told  you,  I'm  musical.  Deuced  lucky  it  is,  too  ;  just 
think  of  two  stomachs  and  backs  depending  upon  the  labor  of  a  man 
liable  to  be  impaled  by  one  of  his  own  blunders  at  any  moment !  He's 
good  for  nothing  but  a  subject  to  hope  about.  Now,  I  am.  I  can 
play.  I  do  plav.  It's  low,  to  be  sure..  I'm  neither  in  an  orchestra 
or  a  quadrille-band,  but  in  a  miserable,  tawdry  cellar,  where  you  find 
sailors.  I  am  one  of  the  elements  of  a  spree,  but  they  pay  me  two 
dollars  and  a  half  a  night  of  five  hours'  length." 

At  this  point  Gunnison  returned  with  a  violin-case,  which  he  placed 
in  his  brother's  lap,  who  took  from  it,  very  carefully,  a  dark,  old-look- 
ing instrument,  which  he  handled  with  an  endearing  tenderness.  He 
seemed  tempted  at  once  to  play,  as  his  fingers  sought  the  strings,  and 
he  half-raised  it,  but  hesitated,  and  finally  laid  it  across  his  lap, 
and  put  the  case  on  the  floor. 

Then  he  commenced,  and  gave  us,  in  a  laughing,  jerky  way,  a  his- 
tory of  his  day's  duty,  branching  off  now  and  then  to  make  a  fling  at 
his  brother,  whom  he  caressed  while  he  chaffed,  and  who  seemed  to 
consider  his  weaknesses  a  fair  stock  to  draw  upon  for  the  amusement 
of  the  party. 

He  spoke  to  neither"of  us'in  particular,  but  seemed  to  look  at  us 
systematically,  commencing  on  his  right  hand,  and,  going  down  that 
row,  would  cross  and  take  the  left  hand  back,  and  then  commence 
o^-er  again.     At  last  he  seemed  to  draw  toward  a  conclusion  : 

"  I  don't  really  play  as  I  should  play  if  it  were  not  a  matter  of 
dollars  and  cents.  I  fiddle — that's  the  truth  of  it — I  fiddle.  But  I 
fiddle  well,  and  I  work  the  miscellaneous,  tarry,'stamping,  disreputable 
set  into  a  glorious  frenzy  with  the  way  I  rattle  off  the  dance-music.  I 
wear  green  goggles,  but,  ugly  as  it  makes  me,  I  have  plenty  of  friends 
among  the  dregs,  and,  although  I  am  behind  a  wooden  grating,  there's 
not  a  party  who  comes  into  the  den  to  spend  his  dollar^,  or  to  squan- 
der his  time,  or  to  keep  an  assignation  with  a  rascal,  but  I  see,  and, 
what  is  more,  know." 

Here  the  cripple  emptied  his  glass,  and  ordered  his  brother  to  fill 
up  all  around,  which  he  did,  in  silence  ;  while  we,  also  silent,  from 
the  unusual  intonation  and  sobriety  of  the  last  few  words,  sat  finger- 
ing our  glasses  and  furtively  glancing  at  one  another,  wondering  what 
was  coming  next. 

"  Besides  being  one  of  the  elements  of  a  spree,  I  am  a  sort  of  sup- 
plementary, general  conscience  for  the  poor  devils  who  have  none  of 
their  own,  a  kind  of  soul-screw,  a  secular  father-confessor.  My  talent 
for  talking  and  playing  enables  me  to  browbeat  them  without  mercy. 
This  makes  them  fear  me,  and,  because  they  fear  me,  they  confide  in 
me.  They  all  tell  me  every  thing,  and  my  thoughts  are  divided  be- 
tween Paganini  and  villany.  One  of  my  mildest  yet  most  successful 
thieves  is  a  carman  by  the  name  of  Theodore  Turber." 

The  instant  the  name  was  pronounced,  we  heard  a  loud  crash.  It 
was  from  Jarvis,  who  had  let  his  glass  fall  upon  the  floor,  smashing  it 
to  flinders,  and  drenching  his  lavender  trousers  with  punch,  while  he 
sat  bolt  upright,  very  pale  in  the  face,  glaring  at  Ihe  speaker. 

"  Bob,"  continued  the  cripple,  coolly,  all  the  while  looking  down 
at  the  bits  of  glass,  "  Mr.  Neweome  must  have  another  goblet." 

We  fellows  stared  at  each  other  with  a  vengeance,  while  Gunnison, 
without  a  word,  did  as  his  brother  directed,  and,  after  putting  the 
glass  into  Jarvis's  trembling  hand,  stepped  over  and  locked  both  the 
doors  leading  from  the  room,  and,  putting  the  keys  into  his  pocket, 
sat  down  beside  his  brother  as  before. 

"  I  say,  Gunnison,"  spoke  up  Widden,  nervously,  "  if  there's  any 
hocus-pocus  going  on  here,  remember  that  boxing  and  single-stick  are 
my  specialties." 

Gunnison  and  his  brother  took  no  notice  of  this,  but  whispered 
together  for  a  moment  or  two,  while  Widden  kept  on  muttering  for 
our  benefit : 

"  Egad,  you  know,  but  this  is  carrying  matters  with  a  pretty  high 
hand.  They've  scared  poor  Jarvis  nearly  to  death,  and  locked  the 
doors  on  us.     I  move  we  make  for  the  windows." 

Nobody  responded,  as  we  were  too  curious  to  find  what  all  this 
meant,  to  be  particular,  and  Widden  gazed  fruitlessly  and  gloomily 
about,  spoiling  for  something  which  would  fire  us  up. 


"  Gentlemen,"  suddenly  spoke  up  the  cripple,  "  would  you  mind 
sitting  in  the  dark  for  five  minutes  ?  " 

"  No  ! "  we  all  responded,  in  a  breath,  thinking  that  matters  were 
getting  decidedly  interesting. 

In  a  moment,  the  gas  was  turned  so  low  that  nothing  remained  liut 
three  blue,  lightless  specks  of  flame,  and  a  fender  was  placed  closely 
upon  the  grate,  covering  the  fire  almost  completely. 

It  was  now  as  black  as  midnight,  e-xeepting  the  narrow  glare  that 
shone  through  the  crevices  of  the  fire-screen,  and  we  instinctively 
drew  closer  to  each  other,  and  held  our  breaths  with  anxiety. 

Presently,  after  a  little  discordant  thrumming,  the  cripple  (we  sup- 
posed it  was  he)  commenced  to  play.  I  do  not  know,  and  could  nevei 
find  out,  what  it  was,  or  even  whether  or  not  it  was  his  own  composi- 
tion,  but  it  was,  without  exception,  the  most  touching  and  subduing 
piece  of  instrumentation  I  ever  heard.  It  was  more  of  the  soothing 
language  of  a  gentle  tongue  than  the  music  of  wordless  notes.  The 
vioUn  seemed  almost  to  whisper,  to  speak,  to  murmur,  at  first,  and 
then,  as  it  seemingly  gathered  strength  and  warmth,  the  voice  rose  to 
declamation  and  power.  I  have  no  heart  to  talk  of  those  few  mo- 
ments in  words  which,  from  my  ignorance,  I  should  be  constrained  to 
use ;  but  their  dreamy,  beautiful  memory  is  often  brought  back  by 
some  trifling  accident,  as  the  vision  of  some  beautiful  citv  or  foreign 
landscape  comes  to  the  mind  by  way  of  a  lingering  perfume  or  strip 
of  sunlight. 

We  half-dozen  lads,  huddled  together  in  the  dark,  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  the  music  stealing  over  us  as  palpably  as  if  it  were  a 
rising  tide,  and  the  effect  was  to  rid  our  thoughts  and  senses  of  every 
thing  but  that  which  belonged  to  our  immediate  surroundings ;  and, 
wh'en  we  finally  regretfully  heard  it  die  away  into  silence,  we  were  left 
with  an  acute  sensitiveness  which  forbade  speech  and  movements  for 
our  own  parts,  but  which  made  us  keenly  alert  to  what  was  happening 
about  us. 

A  moment  or  two  elapsed  in  almost  deathlike  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  half-stifled  breathing;  then,  without  any  preface  whatever,  thfr 
cripple  commenced  to  speak  slowly,  in  a  voice  which  was  very  low, 
but  singularly  clear  and  distinct. 

We  instantly  saw  that  the  words  were  none  of  his.  Their  de- 
liberate enunciation  ;  their  unhesitating,  unfaltering  succession ;  their 
modulated,  studied  emphasis — conveyed  the  thought  that  they  were 
repeated  from  some  conversation  already  passed,  and  had  been  care- 
fully rehearsed,  in  order  to  produce  some  certain  effect : 

"  I  hate  to  harm  him ;  for  I  know  he  is  poor  and  struggling.  He's 
told  me  he's  worked  against  it  for  years  and  years,  and  that  he  is  get- 
ting the  better  of  it  little  by  little.     ButI  must  have  some  money." 

Then  Gunnison  spoke,  also  very  slow  and  clear ;  and  we  noticed, 
or  ratlier  felt,  the  same  characteristics  which  marked  his  brother's 
words,  only  in  a  somewhat  less  degree,  but  still  plainly : 

"  So  far  as  he  and  the  firm  are  concerned,  he  has  already  made  the 
blunder ;  you  step  in  and  avert  the  consequences,  and  turn  them  to 
your  profit.  You  only  injure  him  in  a  negative  way,  which  is  no  in- 
jury at  all,  but  only  a  neglect  to  do  him  a  favor,  and,  as  you  are  much 
poorer  off  than  he,  you  have  a  good  right  to  look  out  for  yourself." 

"  I  must.  The  Jews  and  duns  are  after  me,  until  I  am  nearly  wor- 
ried into  sickness.     Tell  me  how  you  got  the  goods." 

"  He  gave  tae  the  blank  receipts,  and  marked  the  cases  on  the- 
dray,  and  went  oft'  to  the  warehouse.  I  scrawled  the  signature  of  the 
ship's  receiving-clerk,  and  slipped  the  two  duplicates  among  his  papers, 
and  I  have  the  other  in  my  pocket.  Then  I  drayed  the  goods  to  Con- 
nelly's stable,  as  I've  done  before." 

"  How  much  will  he  give  me  ?  " 

"  Five  hundred." 

"  A  tenth  of  what  they're  worth." 

"  You  deserve  some  bolts  and  keys." 

"  We  won't  quarrel.     Wlien  am  I  to  get  my  money?  " 

"  Let  me  think  ;  to-day  is  Monday ;  on  the  third  day  from  this, 
which  is  Thursday,  after  business  hours,  you  will  find  Connelly  at  his 
house,  and  you  will  get  it  there." 

"  For  God's  sake,  stop  ! "  shouted  Jarvis. 

Somebody  suddenly  turned  up  the  lights.  It  was  Gunnison ;  and 
we  beheld  Jarvis  on  his  knees  before  the  cripple,  with  his  face  buried 
in  his  hands. 

His  judge  raised  his  thin  hand,  and  let  it  slip  lightly  once  or  twice 
over  Jarvis's  head  as  it  lay  before  him ;  and,  under  the  softening  in- 
fluence of  the  touch,  the  poor  fellow  burst  into  tears.     He  thrust  hi* 
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hand  into  his  pocket,  and  drew  out  a  bundle  of  notes,  which  he  gave 
to  Gunnison : 

"  Theie  it  is,  Bob.    I  don't  deserve  to  live ;  I  hope  I  shan't ! " 

"  By  Jove,  that's  a  fact !  It's  as  shameful  a  trick  as  I  ever  heard 
of,"  shouted  Widden. 

"Hold  your  tongue! — Come,  Jarvis,  get  up.  You  deserve  a 
sounder  punishment  than  I  shall  have  the  heart  to  give.  As  it  is, 
there's  not  a  bit  of  extenuation  for  you.  You  are  accidentally  dis- 
covered, and  I'm  inclined  to  think  are  ten  times  more  frightened  than 
sorry.  You  must  sit  down  and  write  the  whole  story  out  without 
delay." 

It  was  some  time  before  Jarvis  could  compose  himself  sufficiently 
for  the  task ;  but,  driven  by  Gunnison,  who  was  really  angry,  he  sat 
down  at  a  table  in  the  corner,  and  we  soon  heard  the  hesitating 
scratching  of  his  pen,  while  Gunnison  stood  close  beside  him,  watch- 
ing his  work. 

Wc  were  nearly  stupefied  at  the  turn  which  affairs  had  taken,  and 
stared  blankly  at  each  other  until  the  culprit  had  completed  his  task, 
and  bad  read  it  in  a  trembling  vtfice.  It  was  in  substance  what  we 
had  been  acquainted  with  by  the  dialogue  we  had  just  heard. 

Gunnison,  with  a  promptness  and  decision  we  never  saw  before  in 
him,  asked  for  Jarvis's  hat,  which  he  placed  on  the  owner's  head,  at 
the  same  time  reaching  his  own  : 

"  Good-by,  boys,  for  to-night.  Jarvis  and  I  are  going  to  get  the 
goods  back  before  they  are  got  out  of  the  way.  I  shall  be  at  the 
office  in  the  morning,  and  maybe  they'll  let  me  bring  my  inkstand  and 
traps  back  again ;  but,  as  for  Jarvis,  I  don't  know — " 

"  I  can't  go  back.  I  am  not  so  bad,  but  I  know  plain  enough  what 
I've  been  nigh  doing  for  Bob  ;  but — but  I  would  like  it  if  you  fellows 
would  only  shake  hands  with  me." 

Who  could  help  it  ?  Even  Widden  struck  his  palm  so  heartily 
that  the  poor  wretch  sobbed  afresh,  and  we  made  no  bones  of  being 
a,  little  soft  all  around,  in  spite  of  his  uncles  in  the  flour-trade  and  his 
horrible  taste.  So  he  went  away,  and  we,  wondering  and  gossiping, 
applied  ourselves  again  to  the  punch  and  the  entertaining  jargon  of 
the  cripple,  who  had  risen  to  high  consideration  in  our  eyes  for  his 
manipulation  of  the  case.     He  said  : 

"  I  heard  the  conversation  just  as  you  heard  it,  and  when  brother 
Bob — and  a  fine,  good-hearted  brother  he  is,  too — when  he  told  me 
why  he  was  dismissed,  and  described  the  boys  in  the  office,  I  thought 
I  knew  one  of  them  was  the  chap  I  had  seen  talking  with  Turber  in 
my  place.  Turber  didn't  use  exactly  the  words  that  Bob  repeated, 
but  the  argument  was  the  same.  The  reason  why  I  played,  as  you 
heard  me,  was  to  give  your  different  thoughts  a  common  direction,  and 
therefore  make  you  less  liable  to  interrupt  me,  and  also  because  I  knew 
that  Jarvis  would  remember  the  player,  as  he  had  been  the  first  to  ap- 
plaud me  when  I  played  it  on  the  night  that  I  overheard  the  conver- 
sation." 

"  Egad,  though,  it  was  doocid  sharp  of  you,"  said  Widden.  "  I 
had  some  doubts  myself  about  those  goods." 

"  Of  course,  of  course !  "  roared  Battles.  " '  Behind  the  plastering, 
or  up  the  chimney.'  " 

We  set  up  such  a  shout  that  the  glasses  rang,  and  Widden  got  red 
in  the  face.  We  had  to  tell  it  all  to  the  cripple,  who  laughed  for  the 
first  time  in  the  evening,  and  from  that  moment  we  were  the  merriest 
party  in  the  city,  e.xcept  when  the  splinters  of  poor  Jarvis's  shattered 
glass  caught  our  eyes. 

The  firm  gave  us  a  royal  spread  the  next  day,  with  Bob  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  his  brother,  with  his  violin,  on  his  right. 


A  HOME   OIST   THE   PASCAGOULA. 

IT  was  before  the  late  rebellion,  and  the  writer  was  a  wanderer 
among  the  swamps  and  pine-forests  of  Mississippi.  Of  all  the 
■curious  homes  upon  which  he  stumbled,  and  where  he  was  hospitably 
entertained,  there  was  not  one,  perhaps,  more  noteworthy  than  the 
residence  of  a  wealthy  planter  and  spar-cutter,  located  on  the  Pasca- 
goula  Elver.  The  "  ccompanying  picture  of  the  dwelling  was  taken  on 
the  spot,  and  the  subjoined  particulars  were  noted  in  my  journal  at 
the  time  of  my  visit. 

The  estate  of  this  Mississippi  yeoman  numbered  a  thousand  acres, 
but  his  main  support  was  derived  from  the  business  of  cutting  spar- 
timber,  which  he  hauled  to  the  Pascagoula,  floated  to  the  mouth  of 


the  stream,  and  sold  to  an  agent  of  the  French  Government.  What 
right  our  French  friends  had  to  carry  off  this  valuable  plunder,  unless 
they  paid  some  revenue,  I  could  not  understand ;  but  I  remember  that 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  trees,  suited  for  "  a  mast  of  some  great  am- 
miral,"  were  generally  found  in  a  square  mile  of  forest,  and  that  the 
price  usually  received  for  a  single  spar  was  one  hundred  dollars.  But, 
as  my  spar-cutting  host  was  an  extensive  slave-owner,  he  devoted  a  part 
of  his  estate  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  and,  in  the  region  round  about, 
he  was  reputed  to  be  worth  not  far  from  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  and,  while  the  largest  proportion  of  his  slaves  lived  in  cabins 
adjoining  the  cotton-lands,  his  own  residence. occupied  a  small  open 
space,  directly  in  the  centre  of  a  pine-forest,  where  the  fragrance  from 
the  resinous  trees  kept  the  air  pure  and  healthy. 

His  family  consisted  of  a  wife  and  eighteen  children.  Three  of  them 
were  girls,  whose  average  weight  I  estimated  at  two  hundred  pounds. 
Tliey  were  all  performers  on  the  violin  and  accordeon,  and  were  so 
fond  of  dancing  that,  whenever  tw\)  or  three  spar-cutters  happened 
along  to  join  them,  they  "  would  dance  all  night,  till  broad  daylight." 
Though  abundantly  able  to  live  in  a  manner  allied  to  elegance,  this 
family,  true  to  habits  which  prevail  among  a  large  class  in  the  South, 
could  not  appreciate  the  sensation  of  real  comfort.  Negroes  of  all 
ages  were  abundant  in  and  about  the  dwelling,  whose  market-value, 
at  the  time,  could  not  have  been  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  ;  and 
yet,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  wooden  benches  were  used  in  the 
place  of  chairs,  one  iron  spoon  answered  for  the  whole  family,  and  the 
mother,  when  at  the  supper-table,  added  the  sugar  or  "  short-sweeten- 
ing" to  the  coffee  with  her  fingers,  and  tasted  each  cup,  to  see  if  it 
was  right,  before  sending  it  to  its  proper  destination.  Such  things  as 
andirons,  tongs,  and  wash-basins,  were  considered  useless,  and  the 
bedstead  assigned  to  the  guest  was  a  mere  board,  yet  the  sheets  were 
charmingly  fringed  with  cotton  lace,  and  in  their  freshness  did  not 
remind  one  of  those  alluded  to  by  Izaak  Walton.  All  the  family,  ex- 
cepting the  parents  and  two  sons,  were  barefooted,  and  yet  the  dan- 
cing girls  sported  finger-rings  in  abundance,  and  wore  basque  dresses 
of  calico.  Only  two  of  the  eighteen  children  had  ever  travelled  from 
home  as  far  as  Mobile,  and  the  first  crop  knew  not  how  to  read :  the 
second  were  more  fortunate,  for  a  school  had  lately  been  established 
in  a  settlement  about  five  miles  distant,  which  consisted  of  fifteen 
scholars,  seven  of  whom  were  the  children  of  the  host.  He  was  the 
postmaster  for  that  region,  and  the  uncalled-for  copies  of  certain 
weekly  papers  were  used  to  ornament  the  walls  of  the  habitation. 
During  one  of  the  nights  that  I  spent  under  this  roof,  the  "  school- 
master was  abroad,"  for  he  had  come  on  a  visit  to  the  planter's  fam- 
ily ;  the  event  was  celebrated  by  a  jollification  which  beggars  descrip- 
tion, and,  when  he  started  for  his  log  cabin,  which  was  three  miles 
distant,  he  went  alone  through  the  pathless  woods,  carrying  a  gun  in 
one  hand,  and  a  pine-torch  in  the  other.  In  the  yard  attached  to  this 
house,  pigs,  dogs,  geese,  and  chickens,  were  abundant,  and  kept  up  a 
perpetual  clatter ;  and,  hanging  from  the  beams,  or  stacked  in  comers, 
were  no  less  than  thirteen  guns. 

With  regard  to  the  surrounding  attractions  of  this  Mississippi  home, 
so  far  as  the  glorious  pine-woods,  the  neighboring  cypress-swamps,  and 
the  abundance  of  game,  were  concerned,  it  would  be  difficult  to  exag- 
gerate. From  the  "  lord  of  the  manor "  I  learned  that  deer  were 
abundant,  but  were  hunted  chiefly  by  torchlight.  He  knew  a  small 
party  who,  in  a  single  week,  had  killed  one  hundred  ;  and,  while  he 
did  not  think  this  mode  of  hunting  cruel,  he  was  very  severe  upon  the 
hunters,  because  they  sometimes  killed  his  cattle  instead  of  the  game, 
by  mistaking  the  shining  eyes  (the  mark  shot  at)  of  the  one  for  those 
of  the  other.  He  stated  that  the  deer  always  ranged  through  the  pine- 
woods  at  night  for  the  purpose  of  feeding,  remaining  hidden  in  the 
swamps  during  the  day  ;  that  a  good  hunter  could  always  tell,  by  the 
noise  the  deer  made  in  leaping,  whether  he  was  mortally  wounded  or 
not ;  and  that  many  of  them  were  also  killed  by  still-hunting  and  driv- 
ing, but  that  fire-hunting  was  the  most  profitable.  In  speaking  of  the 
habits  of  the  deer,  he  told  me  that  they  were  much  more  tame  in  sum- 
mer than  in  the  winter,  and  that  he  had  often  killed  them  wandering 
about  his  cleared  fields  in  company  with  his  cattle  ;  that  he  has  known 
them  (o  feed  upon  green  corn  and  upon  various  kinds  of  soft-shelled 
nuts,  as  well  as  tender  buds  and  wild  grass ;  that  he  had  witnessed 
some  terrible  fights  between  the  bucks,  and  that  fawns,  when  kindly 
treated,  are  easily  tamed,  but  very  mischievous.  Another  very  abun- 
dant denizen  of  the  Mississippi  woods  is  the  wild-turkey.  Of  these, 
my  host  told  me  that  they  were  exceedingly  cunning,  but  not  suf- 
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ficiently  so  to  avoid  the  baits  of  corn  that  are  laid  for  them,  and 
which,  with  the  gun  or  trap,  secure  their  destruction  by  the  hundred. 
They  are  also  deceived  by  the  call  which  the  hunters  make  by  means 
of  a  whistle,  formed  out  of  the  wing-bone  of  the  sam2  fowl.  They 
spend  their  days  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  happiest  freedom,  and,  on 
returning  to  their  roosts  at  night,  never  fail  to  have  at  least  one  sen- 
tinel on  duty.  The  average  weight  of  the  female  turkey  in  Missis- 
sippi is  estimated  at  twelve  pounds,  and  that  of  the  male  at  twenty 
pounds.  Deer  and  turkeys  are  the  two  most  profitable  kinds  of  game 
now  hunted  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Pascagoula  ;  but  to  those  who 
fancy  them — and  who  does  not  ? — the  sport  of  quail-shooting  is  inex- 
haustible. Those  who  enjoy  the  killing  of  ugltcreatures  can  there 
amuse  themselves  by  hunting  wild-cats  ;  and  those  who  have  the  good 
sense  to  appreciate  a  roasted  opossum  can  here  luxuriate  on  them  to 
perfection. 

Of  all  the  places  in  the  South  where  the  people  suffer  for  the  want 
of  good,  wholesome  bread,  none  of  them  can  e.Kceed  the  southeastern 
section  of  Mississippi,  and  yet  the  meaning  of  the  Indian  word  Pasca- 
goula is,  the  place  where  they  make  trend.  My  last  news  from  that 
region  was,  that  five  grown-up  sons  of  the  spar-cutting  nabob  had 
entered  the  Confederate  army,  only  one  of  whom  survived. 


THE   THREE   BROTHERS. 

BY     MRS.    OLIPHANT,     AUTHOR     OF     "  THE     CHRONICLES     OF     CARLINGFOSD," 
"  THE    BROWNINGS,"    ETC. 

CHAPTER  XXXI.— BROTHERLY  ADVICE. 

Next  day,  however,  Frank  Renton  was  full  of  many  thoughts. 

I  doubt  whether  it  is  in  my  power  to  give  any  clear  impression  of 
the  reflections  naturally  produced  in  a  young  man's  mind  by  the  first 
suggestion  of  marrying  money.  In  ordinary  cases,  marriage  is  not 
the  object  se1>  before  the  youth — the  purpose  contemplated  from  the 
beginning  of  an  acquaintance.  He  is  attracted  by  some  stranger, 
whose  name  he  never  heard  before,  perhaps,  and  of  whose  existence, 
previous  to  the  eventful  hour  which  brought  them  together,  he  had  no 
knowledge ;  chance  or  inclination  brings  them  together ;  the  germ 
warms,  quickens,  bursts  into  flower.  Love  comes  spontaneous,  un- 
sought, perhaps  almost  unwelcome,  and  marriage  becomes  but  a  neces- 
sary accident  in  its  course.     But  to  approach  that  idea  of  marriage  in 


cold  blood,  and  without  any  soft  compulsion  of  feeling,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent matter.  It  is  a  thing  which  women  are  called  upon  to  do  every 
day ;  but  it  is  not  so  inevitable  among  men.  It  had  been  brought  be- 
fore Frank  in  what  seemed  a  very  distinct  way.  True,  Xelly  Rich  was 
a  little  flirt,  almost  confessedly  avenging  herself  on  the  world  for  her 
father's  uncomfortable  position,  and  the  spurns  her  family  were  sub- 
ject to,  by  doing  as  much  harm  as  she  could  among  the  men  who  ate 
Mr.  Rich's  dinners  and  laughed  at  him.  She  had  no  mercy  upon 
them,  and  more  than  one,  within  the  knowledge  even  of  the  battalion 
at  Royalborough,  who  had  supposed  themselves  sure  of  Nelly  and  her 
fortune,  had  been  ignominiously  turned  off  when  the  crisis  came. 
This  very  fact  naturally  made  Frank  think  the  more  of  the  impres- 
sion, which  all  his  comrades  informed  him  he  had  produced.  Fifty 
thousand  pounds  down,  and  some  further  share,  in  all  probability,  when 
the  father  and  mother  died,  not  to  speak  of  Nelly  herself — pretty,  and 
bright,  and  amusing,  and  clever,  as  she  was.  The  idea,  as  was  natu- 
ral, awoke  many  reflections  in  the  young  soldier's  mind.  I  have  said 
that  he  had  not  suffered  by  his  father's  death  ;  but  yet  had  he  meant 
to  remain  in  his  present  position  at  home,  no  doubt  Frank  would  have 
shared  in  the  disadvantages  which  his  brothers  had  felt  so  keenly ; 
and  to  have  it  in  his  power  at  twenty  to  secure  his  own  comfort  for 
life  without  any  particular  trouble,  was  a  dazzling  prospect.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  by  this  that  Frank  had  developed  at  so  early  an  age 
the  mercenary  instincts  of  a  fortune-hunter  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  good 
things  which  the  gods  seemed  thus  to  have  placed  within  his  reach, 
gave  him  a  shock  rather  than  a  thrill  of  satisfaction.  He  had  no  wish 
to  marry — to  plunge  into  serious  life  at  his  age,  and  give  up  the  way- 
ward ways  of  youth.  The  idea  would  never  have  entered  his  mind, 
had  he  been  left  to  himself.  But  when  a  young  man  sees  such  a 
golden  apple  nodding  at  him  from  an  accessible  bough,  and  thinks  he 
has  but  to  put  forth  his  hand  and  secure  to  himself  at  one  stroke  all  the 
advantages  of  wealth,  the  sensation  is  a  startling  one.  He  went  about 
thoughtful  for  two  days,  turning  it  over  and  over  in  his  mind.  It  is 
true,  he  did  not  think  very  much  about  Nelly.  She  was  very  nice, 
very  jolly,  and  a  man  need  not  fear  to  have  a  dull  companion  for  life, 
whom  duty  called  upon  to  marry  Mr.  Rich's  daughter ;  but  the  truth 
was,  that  she  did  not  count  for  very  much  in  the  matter.  Frank  was 
honest  with  himself,  and  affected  no  delusion  on  that  subject ;  but 
then  he  had  heard  of  people  marrying  money  all  his  life  without  any 
particular  reprobation.  Many  men  had  done  it,  as  he  knew,  who  got 
on  very  well  with  their  wives,"  and  made  admirable  husbands.     In- 
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deed,  as  Frank  reflected  to  himself,  mth  the  mild  cynicism  which  was 
inseparable  from  the  kind  of  education  he  had  gone  through,  marriage 
was  one  of  the  things  in  which  there  must  be  many  mixed  motives. 
Love,  of  course,  was  all  very  well  to  romance  about ;  but  love  could 
not  be,  never  was,  the  only  thing  taken  into  account,  except,  indeed, 
by  fools.  If  it  was  mere  love  you  married  for,  of  course  you  did  it  in 
the  style  of  King  Cophetua,  and  scorned  the  consequences.  But  few 
men  went  so  far  as  that.  There  were  questions  of  income  and  settle- 
ments, and  how  people  were  to  live,  which  came  in  along  with  the 
purest  affection,  and  brought  marriage — necessarily — into  the  same 
category  with  all  other  human  affairs.  Edgbaston,  for  instance,  as 
everybody  knew,  had  been  desperately  in  love  with  Fanny  Trent,  who 
married  old  Oatley,  the  brewer,  after  all.  Edgbaston  himself,  in  a 
melting  moment,  had  told  the  story  to  Frank.  "  I've  got  nothing  but 
mortgages  to  look  forward  to,"  the  young  lord  said,  "  and  of  course  I 
knew  that  was  how  it  must  end.  I  had  only  a  shabby  old  coronet  to 
offer  her,  and  Oatley  was  a  bag  of  money.  Poor  Fanny  !  I  don't  think 
she  liked  it  any  more  than  I  did ;  but  what  can  a  fellow  do,  when  cir- 
cumstances are  dead  against  him  ?  "  That  was  how  ii  happened  in 
ordinary  life.  Even  when  a  man  wa^  as  fond  of  a  woman  as  he  could 
be,  still  he  must  take  other  matters  into  account — how  they  were  to 
live,  what  provision  there  was  to  be  made  for  the  future,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  details  about  connections  and  position  and  the  like  ;  there- 
fore, whatever  your  feelings  might  be,  Frank  argued  with  himself, 
marriage  was  always  a  matter  of  mixed  motives ;  and  to  reject  a  rich 
alliance  which  had  nothing  particularly  disagreeable  in  it,  or  indeed 
to  put  aside  the  thought  of  it,  as  if  marriage  was  not  one  of  the  tilings 
to  be  calculated  about  and  carefully  considered  in  all  its  bearings,  was 
simple  folly.  He  had  never  tliought  so  deeply  on  any  subject,  his  pro- 
fession and  general  circumstances  being  rather  against  any  very  lively 
exercise  of  his  mental  faculties.  This  question  of  Nelly  Rich  cost  him 
two  days'  painful  deliberation.  To  have  her  or  not  to  have  her — to 
suspend  his  negotiations  about  India  and  the  marching  regiment,  and 
to  strike  out  a  shorter  path  instead  to  wealth  and  ease  and  comfort. 
It  even  interfered  with  his  sleep,  though  he  was  so  young  and  healthy. 
And  it  was  not  a  matter  on  which  he  could  consult  any  one,  which 
increased  the  difiSculty  tenfold.  Even  Edgbaston,  though  he  was  so 
good  a  fellow,  Frank  had  sufficient  delicacy  to  feel  that  if  he  should 
hereafter  marry  a  woman  about  whom  he  had  thus  consulted  his 
friend,  he  could  never  allow  that  friend  to  enter  the  house  in  which 
his  wife  should  be  supreme.  If  she  ever  became  his  wife,  it  would  be 
indispensable  that  no  living  creature  should  know  how  he  had  once 
questioned  and  doubted.  Frank  might  be  susceptible  to  worldly  mo- 
lives,  as  most  people  are ;  but  he  was  full  of  honorable  feeling  all  the 
same.  He  might  marry  money,  but  no  one  should  ever  be  able  so 
much  as  to  hint  to  the  woman  who  brought  it  that  it  was  not  her  he 
loved  best.  He  would  do  all  a  man  could  to  love  her,  if  he  did  marry 
her  ;  and  he  would  breathe  his  secret  to  no  one.  And  thus  he  turned 
his  difficulty  over  and  over  in  his  mind,  and  denied  himself  the  comfort 
of  friendly  counsel  on  the  subject,  which,  indeed,  was  as  high  an  evi- 
dence of  the  young  man's  honorable  feeling,  as  could  well  be  desired. 

But  the  fact  was,  that  his  reasonings  with  himself  were  far  from 
being  successful.  His  arguments,  like  those  of  philosophy,  were  irre- 
futable, but  produced  no  conviction.  The  more  clearly  he  saw  that  it 
was  expedient  for  him  to  seize  so  unusual  an  opportunity,  and  secure 
his  own  prospects  for  life,  the  more  unwilling  did  he  feel  to  take  the 
first  necessary  steps.  India  suddenly  acquired  an  attraction  for  Frank 
which  it  had  never  had  before.  Tiger-hunts,  warlike  expeditions — all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  Eastern  life — suddenly  gleamed  up  in 
his  imagination  as  contrasted  with  the  tame  amusements  and  monoto- 
nous life  at  home.  Yes,  home  had  been  very  pleasant  before  any  other 
visions  came.  Hunting  and  fishing  and  boating,  and  going  to  balls, 
are  very  agreeable  modes  of  filling  up  a  young  man's  time,  and  leave 
him  httle  leisure  to  think,  what  is  the  good  of  it  ?  But,  if  by  any 
chance  that  question  should  penetrate  through  the  maze  of  pleasures, 
it  cither  has  to  be  answered,  or  it  leaves  an  unpleasant  echo  in  the 
most  agreeable  existence.  Frank  had  made  a  virtue  of  necessity  after 
his  father's  death,  and  had  compelled  himself  to  ask  and  to  find  .an 
answer  to  this  demand.  After  all,  there  was  no  good  except  amuse- 
ment in  it.  He  was  a  lovely  spectacle — he  was  modestly  aware — on 
state  occasions,  in  liis  grand  uniform ;  but  these  occasions  were  but 
few,  and  there  would  still  be  heaps  of  men  left  to  hunt  the  foxes  and 
fish  the  rivers  of  England,  after  he  was  gone.  A  man  who  remained 
and  grew  old,  and  yet  was  never  any  thing  more  than  a  beautiful 


guardsman,  was  not  an  imposing  being.  And  the  money  he  might 
marry  was  not  enough  to  give  him  occupation  and  a  solemn  status  in 
the  country.  Had  it  been  fifty  thousand  a  year  indeed,  that  would 
have  been  as  good  as  a  profession ;  for,  of  course,  it  would  have  in- 
volved estates  to  manage,  and  a  hundred  things  to  do  ;  but  fifty  thou- 
sand down,  though  it  would  make  him  extremely  comfortable,  would 
leave  him  as  ornamental  and  useless  as  ever.  And  India  was  all  novel 
and  fresh,  and  full  of  excitement — troops  to  lead,  mutinies  to  quell,  for 
any  thing  he  knew,  principalities  to  conquer  perhaps,  shawls,  diamonds, 
tigers,  every  thing  new.  Frank  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  with  all  these 
thoughts.  And  once  or  twice  there  did  actually  spring  up  before  him, 
quite  uncalled-for,  among  his  serious  reflections,  the  shadowy  appari- 
tion of  that  doorway  with  its  curtains,  and  the  young  face  looJcing 
through.  Which  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  you  may  well  say — less 
than  nothing ;  but  yet  it  had  a  sort  of  confusing  effect  on  the  young 
man's  intellects,  and  added  a  perplexity  the  more.  The  way  in  which 
he  finally  extricated  himself  from  the  maze,  and  saw  daylight  at  last, 
is  one  which,  I  suppose,  few  people  would  divine,  and  which  could 
have  occurred  only  to  a  younger  brother  in  conscious  possession  of 
many  qualities,  both  intuitive  and  the  result  of  experience,  which  Provi- 
dence had  denied  to  the  rest  of  his  family.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
brother  Laurie ;  and  this  is  what  ITachiavel  said  : 

"  My  dear  Laurie  : 

"  You  will  be  surprised,  I  don't  doubt,  when  you  see  what  I  am 
writing  to  you  about.  Perhaps  you  will  think  it  is  not  the  part  of 
the  younger  to  advise  the  elder ;  but  if  we  don't  hang  together,  and  do 
the  best  we  can  for  each  other,  what  are  we,  under  our  present  cir- 
cumstances, to  do  ?  I  am  not  quite  as  old  as  you  are,  but  perhaps^I 
have  been  thrown  more  into  the  world.  You  have  always  taken  to 
artists,  and  those  kind  of  people,  you  know,  who  are  out  of  the  tide, 
and  have  queer  notions  ;  besides  being — no  offence  intended — of  a  dif- 
ferent sphere  from  us.  You  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  are  an 
empty-headed  set,  and  perhaps  you  are  not  far  wrong ;  but  a  fellow 
picks  up  a  great  many  wrinkles  even  among  men  that  are  stupid 
enough  to  look  at — don't  you  see  ? — when  they've  got  some  knowledge 
of  the  world. 

"  The  fact  is,  I  am  beating  about  the  bush  a  little,  because  I  don't 
very  well  know  ho*f  to  begin  what  I've  got  to  say.  It  is' just  this. 
You  must  have  noticed,  the  other  day,  when  you  were  at  Kichmont, 
how  favorable  everybody  was  to  you  and  to  me.  Of  course,  one  does 
not  care  for  the  opinion  of  an  old  beggar  like  Rich.  But  his  wife  isn't 
at  all  so  bad,  and  the  girl,  on  the  whole,  is  very  nice.  I  assure  you, 
frankly,  I  do  think  so.  She's  a  clever  little  thing,  and  decidedly  pret- 
ty and  amusing  too,  and  fond  of  pictures,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  so 
that  there  would  be  a  sympathy  between  you.  To  say  it  out  plump, 
my  opinion  is  that  she  is  the  very  sort  of  girl  you  ought  to  marry.  It 
is  not  everybody  that  would  suit  you.  You  want  some  one  that  has 
money,  and  yet  doesn't  stand  upon  her  money  ;  and  that  would  not  be 
conventional  or  stuck-up,  but  take  your  friends  along  with  yourself, 
and  make  up  her  mind  to  it.  Now,  Nelly  Rich  has  no  right  to  be 
stuck-up  ;  and  yet  she's  nice,  and  loqks  nice,  and  we  Rontons  are  well 
enough  known  to  marry  anybody  we  please.  As  for  the  father,  I  don't 
think  you  need  mind  about  him.  He  is  very  liberal  and  hospitable, 
and  ready  to  throw  his  money  about  in  bucketfuls,  and  that  always 
tells  ;  people  may  snigger  at  him,  but  they'll  go  to  his  house  all  the 
same.  And  you  may  marry  a  girl,  you  know,  without  marrying  her 
father  too.  The  mother  is  not  at  aU  so  bad.  She's  motherly,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  And  Nelly  has  fifty  thousand  pgunds.  I  can't  tell 
you  how  much  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  since  that  day.  The  fellows 
here  have  all  advised  me  to  go  in  for  it  myself,  but  I'm  rather  too 
young  to  marry ;  and,  besides,  I  think  it  would  suit  you  far  better 
than  me.  I  have  my  profession,  and  I  can  do  very  well  for  a  few 
years  on  my  allowance,  especially  in  India,  where  there  is  double  pay. 
But  you — forgive  me,  my  dear'  Laurie — have  always  been  a  fellow  to 
talk,  you  know,  and  to  do  things  for  other  people.  I  don't  think 
you're  the  man  to  make  your  way  in  the  world,  and  I  can't  help  feel- 
ing that  to  have  a  nice  wife  who  would  take  an  interest  in  your  pur- 
suits, and  a  nice,  steady  income  that  would  keep  you  out  of  anxiety, 
would  be  the  very  thing  for  you.  I  have  made  every  inquiry,  and,  as 
far  as  I  can  make  out,  Nelly  Rich  is  not  what  you  would  call  a  flirt. 
She  is  fond  of  a  Uttle  fun,  and  I  likc/her  for  that ;  and  when  a  man  is 
cheeky,  they  say  she  leads  him  on  till  he  makes  a  fool  of  himself ;  but 
no  sensible  fellow  would  object  to  a  girl  for  having  a  little  spirit.    She 
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is  very  good-temperod,  and  no  end  of  fun  ;  and  very  clever  at  drawing, 
and  every  thing  of  that  l<iud.  She  doesn't  go  in  for  music,  but  neither 
do  you ;  and  she's  tlie  sort  of  girl  that  would  travel  with  you,  and 
work  with  you,  and  make  an  ass  of  herself  about  pictures  and  old 
churches  and  rubbish,  just  as  much  as  you  would.  I  think,  on  my 
word,  Laurie,  it's  the  very  thing  for  you. 

"  Anyhow,  old  fellow,  you  won't  take  it  amiss  my  having  put  it 
into  your  head  ?  It  would  be  a  most  sensible  thing  to  do  ;  and  I  feel 
sure  a  man  might  get  quite  fond  of  Xelly  Rich,  were  he  to  try.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  because  the  manor  is  so  near  that  they  are  so  friendly  to  us. 
As  soon  as  mamma  is  well  enough,  I'll  moike  her  calL  She'll  do  it  at 
once,  when  she  knows  what  depends  on  it.  And  if  you  play  your 
cards  at  all  well,  you  are  as  sure  of  success  as  any  thing  can  be.  And 
then  you  would  not  need  to  give  up  any  of  your  friends.  She  was  as 
pleased  with  that  painter-fellow,  the  other  day,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
prince.  And  you  remember  how  she  talked  about  the  people  in  Fitz- 
roy  Square.  The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  it  seems  providential 
for  you.  My  dear  fellow,  go  in  and  win.  I  should  have  reeomuiended 
her  to  Ben,  had  Ben  been  within  knowledge.  But  she  will  suit  you 
much  better  than  she  would  have  suited  him.  And  it  will  be  a  real 
comfort  to  think  that  one  of  us  is  saved  from  the  wreck,  whether  the 
others  sink  or  swim. 

"  Yourg,  affectionately, 

"  F.  Re.nton." 

This  was  Frank's  gr.Tnd  device  for  utilizing  Nelly's  fortune, and  yet 
preserving  his  own  freedom.  Laurie  only  received  the  letter  when  he 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  for  going  to  Italy,  and  he  threw 
it  aside  with  a  p.aiuful  smile.  But  our  guardsman  knew  nothing  about 
his  brother's  preoccupied  mind,  and,  satisfied  that  he  had  done  the 
best  for  everybody,  laid  aside  the  subject,  and  went  upon  his  way  as 
usual.  He  was  rather  anxious  for  Laurie^  answer,  it  is  true  ;  but 
then  there  are  often  irregularities  in  family  correspondence,  and 
Laurie  might  think  it  best  to  leave  it  until  they  met.  As  it  happened, 
Frank  did  not  even  visit  his  mother  for  the  next  ten  days  ;  and  Mary 
Westbury,  who  was  his  home  correspondent,  was  so  full  of  the 
news  of  an  unexpected  visit  from  Ben,  that  she  quite  omitted  to 
mention  Laurie's  intimation,  which  came  immediately  after,  of  his 
intended  departure.  So  that  Frank  had  actuallv  no  information 
about  his  brother  when  he  went,  on  the  following  Saturday,  to  dine  at 
Kichmont. 

[to   be   continued.] 


PETS. 

"  Love  me,  love  my  dog." 

IT  is  curious  to  observe  how,  in  the  stoniest  heart  of  man,  there  is 
always  a  certain  small  store  of  atfection  still  left,  which  seeks  an 
outlet.  The  philanthropist  extends  it  over  the  whole  race ;  the  miser 
bestows  it  u{)on  the  bag  that  holds  his  precious  hoard,  and  the  poor 
captive  lavishes  it  all  on  a  tamej-at  or  sociable  spidei-.  Old  maids 
and  authors,  it  seems,  are  famous  all  over  the  world  for  similar  predi- 
lections ;  the  former  to  spite  an  ungrateful  sex  that  would  not  see 
their  charms,  the  latter  to  console  themselves  for  bitter  critiques  and 
an  unappreciative  public.  Occasionally  only  do  we  meet  with  a  man 
whom  Providence  has  enriched  with  legitimate  objects  of  his  love,  and 
who  stUl  finds  a  surplus  of  affection  to  bestow  upon  pets.  Such  an 
overflowing  heart  is  owned  by  one  of  the  cleverest  and  brightest  of 
French  writers,  Theophile  Gautier,  who  has  lately  presented  his  favor- 
ites, under  the  title  of  his  Domestic  Men.igerie,  to  the  reading  public. 

The  tendency  must  have  been  deeply  rooted  in  his  heart,  for  his 
very  first  sorrow  was  caused  by  the  absence  of  a  favorite  pet.  He 
had  been  carried  from  his  home  in  the  provinces  to  the  capital, 
and  sadly  missed,  amid  the  splendor  of  Paris,  the  familiar  faces, 
the  patois  of  his  friends,  and,  above  all,  the  companion  of  his  gam- 
bols, a  pet  dog,  who  had  been  left  behind.  Though  only  three 
years  old,  he  became  so  homesick  that,  one  fine  day,  he  threw  his 
leaden  soldiors,  his  wooden  village,  and  his  bright-red  violin,  out  of  the 
window,  and  merrily  trotted  down  the  street,  on  his  way  home.  For- 
tunately, he  was  overtaken  in  time,  and,  to  comfort  him  in  his  deep- 
felt  exile,  the  nurse  purchased  a  dog  for  him.iifhat  looked  enough  like 
his  old  favorite  to  dry  his  tears.  The  animal  soon  became  gentle,  and 
warmly  attached  to  the  boy,  especially  at  meal-time ;  but  after  a  while 


he  seemed  to  pine  ;  he  looked  sad,  moved  with  difficuhy,  and  refused  to 
play  and  to  run.  One  fine  day,  when  the  future  author  was  pulling 
him  rather  roughly,  he  felt  something  strange  in  his  hair,  and  the 
nurse  was  called  in  to  examine  the  matter.  She  took  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors, cut  a  thread  which  she  had  discovered  underneath,  and  relieved 
the  poor  dog  of  a  warm  overcoat  of  sheep's-wool,  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  wear  for  beauty's  sake.  It  had  fitted  him  well  enough 
when  he  was  thin  and  lean,  but,  as  he  fattened  under  generous  treat- 
ment, the  coat  became  too  tight,  and  threatened  to  smother  him.  Now, 
relieved  of  his  strait-jacket,  he  shook  his  ears,  stretched  his  limbs,  and 
gambolled  joyously  around  the  chamber,  quite  content  to  be  ugly,  if 
he  could  only  be  easy. 

With  growing  years,  the  boy's  affections  were  transferred  to  eats, 
as  more  quiet  and  dignified,  and  dynasty  succeeded  dynasty,  till  Hilde- 
brand  ruled  supreme  in  the  house.  Hildebrand  was  a  superb  creature, 
with  tawny  fur,  striped  with  black ;  large  green  eyes,  and  majestic  de- 
portment, so  as  to  look  for  all  the  world  like  a  miniature  tiger,  and 
quite  as  blood-thirsty.  But  as  his  owner  began  to  write  poems,  which 
gave  his  name  no  small  prestige,  the  pet  also  began  to  give  way  to 
ambitious  designs.  One  fine  day  a  friend  brought  to  Gautier  a  parrot, 
which  he  wished  to  be  taken  care  of  during  a  short  absence.  The 
bird,  slightly  frightened,  climbed  to  the  top  of  his  pole  and  examined 
every  thing  in  the  room  with  his  bright  big  eyes.  •  The  cat  had  never 
seen  a  parrot  before,  and  returned  the  compliment  by  fixing  his  green 
eyes  steadfastly  upon  the  strange  bird,  lying  all  the  while,  as  motion- 
less as  a  mummied  cat  of  Egypt,  on  his  soft  cushion.  All  his  recollec- 
tions of  life  in  the  garden,  the  court-yard,  and  on  the  roofs,  failed  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  subject.  At  last  he  came  to  the  conclusion : 
"  It  must  be  a  green  chicken !  " 

Thereupon  he  coiled  himself  up  in  a  ball,  ready  to  spring  upon  his 
victim.  The  parrot  followed  all  his  movements  with  feverish  anxiety  ; 
he  shook  his  feathers  out,  he  rattled  his  chain,  he  raised  his  claw, 
snapped  his  finger-s,  and  sharpened  his  beak  on  the  edge  of  his  cjiip. 
The  eyes  of  the  cat  became  only  more  eloquent ;  they  said  clearly 
that  "  green  chicken  must  be  good  to  eat ! " 

Suddenly  the  arched  back  unfolded  itself,  and,  with  one  magnifi- 
cent bound,  the  cat  was  on  the  perch.  The  parrot,  seeing  his  danger, 
in  a  solemn,  deep-bass  voice,  suddenly  cried  out :  "  Had  your  break- 
fast, .Jack  ?  " 

These  words  frightened  the  cat  beyond  any  thing  he  had  ever 
heard.  A  trumpet-blast,  a  jjile  of  plates  falling  with  a  crash,  a  pistol 
fired  at  his  ear,  could  not  have  startled  him  half  as  much.  He  bounded 
back  and  looked  all  consternation.  "  What  did  you  have — roast 
meat?"  continued  the  parrot,  enjoying  his  adversary's  discomfiture. 
The  cat's  eyes  said  clearly :  "  It  cannot  be  a  chicken,  after  all ;  it  is  a 
gentleman  ! "  The  poor  creature  crept  under  the  sofa,  and  did  not  ven- 
ture out  all  day  long. 

From  cats  to  rats  the  transition  was  sudden  and  violent.  A  couple 
of  self-styled  sailors  offered  the  author  some  handkerchiefs  of  pine- 
apple fibre  and  a  pair  of  diminutive  white  rats,  with  the  prettiest  pink 
eyes  in  the  world.  He  bought  them,  as  he  happened  just  then  to  have 
a  fancy  for  white  pets,  and,  from  the  horses  in  his  carriage  to  the 
chickens  in  his  poultry-yard,  all  was  white.  A  huge  cage,  with  stair- 
cases leading  from  story  to  story,  was  built  for  the  tiny  animals,  and 
soon  they  became  marvellously  tame.  They  not  only  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  caressed,  but  would  seize  their  master's  finger  with  their 
tiny  pink  hands,  and  lick  it  most  affectionately.  After  dinner  they 
were  let  out  of  their  cage,  and  immediately  they  began  to  race,  with 
amazing  swiftuess  and  graceful  agility,  over  the  arms,  the  shoulders, 
and  the  head  of  the  author,  passing  under  the  waistcoat,  and  reap- 
pearing through  the  sleeve,  out  at  the  wrist.  Then  they  were  put  on 
the  table,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  the  merry  couple  had  disposed  of 
nuts,  filberts,  raisins,  and  even  the  lumps  of  sugar  left  from  the  coffee. 
The  author  had  a  narrow  plank  laid  from  the  edge  of  the  table  to  their 
cage,  and  on  this  they  carried,  with  an  air  of  amusing  stealthiness,  all 
their  treasures  to  their  store-room.  Soon  they  multiplied,  and  some 
thirty  snow-white  rats  ran  up  and  down  in  the  strange  Eatopolis,  as 
their  owner  called  their  cage.  At  times  he  would  go  to  the  uppermost 
story  of  his  house  and  whistle  softly ;  instantly  the  whole  little  peo- 
ple left  the  open  cage,  and,  as  they  could  not  well  ascend  the  steps, 
they  would  climb  up  one  of  the  balusters,  and,  in  single  file,  creep  up 
on  the  railing,  till  they  reached  their  master,  uttering  low  cries  of  de- 
light. Their  end  was  tragic.  During  an  oppressively  hot  summer 
day  their  cage  had  been  carried  into  the  garden,  under  a  vine-elad 
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bower.  A  thunder-storm  broke  out,  and,  just  as  the  author  was  leav- 
ing the  Louse  with  an  umbrella,  to  look  after  his  pets,  a  tremendous 
flash  of  lightning  nearly  blinded  and  deafened  him ;  when  he  recov- 
ered from  the  shock,  he  went  to  the  bower,  and  there  found  his  thirty- 
two  rats  lying  on  their  backs,  struck  by  lightning.  The  iron  wire  of 
their  cage  had  probably  attracted  the  electric  fluid. 

The  strangest  among  his  numerous  canine  pets  was  a  spaniel,  called 
Zamore,  unpretending  in  figure  and  color,  but  remarkable  for  his  ex- 
traordinary eccentricities.  He  hated  the  fair  sex;  he  accepted  all 
their  favors  and  caresses,  but  he  ignored  their  wishes  haughtily,  never 
obeying  nor  following  them.  He  attached  himself  exclusively  to  the 
author's  father,  whom  he  worshipped  silently,  soberly,  never  taking 
his  eyes  from  him  for  a  moment,  and  following  him,  step  by  step, 
without  looking  right  or  left.  He  never  indulged  in  the  slightest  gam- 
bol, but  appeared,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  calm,  philosophic,  and 
almost  ridiculously  solemn.  And  yet  he  concealed  under  this  austere 
demeanor  a  most  extraordinary  passion.  An  accident  revealed  it  to 
himself  and  to  the  world. 

Lying  at  his  master's  feet,  he  was  one  morning  startled  by  the  sud- 
den explosion  of  a  tambourine  and  a  fife  before  the  winiiow ;  he  jumped 
upon  the  window-sill,  and  remained  there  as  if  petrified.  In  the  street 
was  a  number  of  trained  dogs,  dressed  up  as  noblemen,  troubadours, 
or  Turks,  as  Swiss  shepherdesses  and  old  marchionesses,  according  to 
sex.  They  walked  on  their  hind-legs,  they  bowed  and  courtesied,  they 
danced  and  pirouetted.  Zamore  stared,  and  at  that  moment  probably 
said  to  himself:  "I  also  am  an  artist."  He  rushed  out;  he  tried  to 
raise  himself  on  his  hind-legs,  and  attempted  to  join  the  company  of 
learned  brethren,  but  the  owner  cut  him  with  his  whip,  and  drove  him 
ignominiously  away.  From  that  hour,  Zamore's  peace  of  mind  was 
gone ;  he  became  more  morose  than  ever,  and  refused  even  to  eat. 
Soon  a  strange  noise  was  heard  at  night,  in  a  vacant  room  where  Za- 
more used  to  sleep  in  an  old  easy-chair.  After  many  guesses,  one  of  the 
author's  sisters  at  last  ventured  to  investigate  the  matter,  and,  when 
she  opened  the  door  cautiously,  she  beheld,  in  the' pale  moonlight,  a 
most  extraordinary  sight.  There  was  Zamore  on  his  hind-legs,  beat- 
ing the  air  with  his  fore-legs,  and  practising  the  steps  he  had  admired 
in  the  street!  And  this  was  not  a  passing  fancy.  He  learned  to  dance, 
but  only  by  dint  of  much  hard  labor  and  severe  study.  No  sooner 
were  the  tambourine  and  the  fife  heard  below,  than  he  rushed  down 
into  the  street,  and,  with  a  watchful  eye,  observed  the  graceful  steps 
of  his  fellow-artists ;  when  night  came,  he  retired  to  his  quiet  room, 
and  there  practised  what  he  had  seen.  The  author  and  his  friends 
went  again  and  again  to  the  half-opened  door,  and  witnessed  the 
strange  performance.  But  a  stranger  scene  was  still  to  come.  One 
fine  morning  the  servants  of  the  house  saw,  to  their  utter  amazement, 
that  some  fifteen  or  twenty  dogs  of  the  neighborhood  had  squeezed 
through  the  iron  railing,  which  separated  the  ample  court-yard  from 
the  street,  and  formed  a  kind  of  circle  around  a  smooth  place,  on  which 
Zamore  was  gravely  performing  his  best  steps.  Soon  the  outside  pub- 
lic became  more  numerous,  and,  when  the  eccentric  animal  sank  down 
exhausted,  after  having  shown  off  all  his  acquirements,  he  was  warmly 
applauded  by  an  enthusiastic  audience  of  men  and  dogs.  His  accom- 
plishments did  not  change  his  nature,  however ;  he  remained  as  sol- 
Smn  and  atrabilious  as  he  had  been  before,  and  died  soon  after  of 
brain  fever,  probably  the  effect  of  an  attempt  to  learn  the  Schottischc, 
which  was  just  then  becoming  the  fashion.  The  author  proposed  to 
erect  over  his  grave  a  monument  with  the  inscription,  copied  from  the 
tomb  of  a  famous  danseuse :  "  0  Earth,  rest  lightly  on  me,  as  I  have 
ever  rested  lightly  on  thee  !  " 

THE   LOVERS   OIST   THE   CLIFF. 

l(  QtEE  where  the  crest  of  the  long  promontory, 
^  Decked  by  October  in  crimson  and  brown. 
Lies,  like  the  scene  of  some  fairy-land  story, 

Over  the  sands  to  the  deep  sloping  down. 
See  the  white  mist  on  the  hidden  horizon 

Hang  like  the  folds  of  the  curtain  of  fate ; 
See  where  yon  shadow,  the  green  water  flies  on. 

Cast  from  a  cloud  for  the  conclave  too  late. 

"  See  the  small  ripples  in  curving  ranks  chasing 
•  Every  light  breeze  running  out  from  the  shore, 


Gleeful  as  children  when  merrily  racing,  -ted  v 

Hands  interlocked,  o'er  a  wide  meadow-floor. 

See  round  the  pier,  how  the  tossing  wave  sparkles, 
Bright  as  the  hope  in  a  love-lighted  breast. 

See  the  one  sail  in  the  sunlight  that  darkles. 
Laboring  home  from  the  land  of  the  West. 

•'  See  the  low  surf  where  it  restlessly  tumbles. 

Swiftly  advancing,  and  then  in  retreat ; 
See  how  the  tall  cliff  yields  slowly  and  crumbles, 

Sliding  away  to  the  waves  at  our  feet. 
Sure  is  thy  victory,  emblem  of  weakness  ; 

Certain  thine  overthrow,  ponderous  wall : 
Brittle  is  sternness,  but  mighty  is  meekness — • 

0  wave  that  will  conquer !   0  cliff  that  must  fall !  " 

'  Ah,  lady,  how  deep  is  the  truth  of  your  teaching ! 

All  that  delights  and  inthralls  you  I  see ; 
But  Uttle  you  dream  of  the  meaning,  far-reaching. 

Yea,  more  than  you  meant  them,  your  words  have  for  me. 
Light  run  my  fancies  that  once  were  too  sober  : 

All  the  fair  land  of  the  future  lies  spread 
Brightly  before  me,  in  hues  of  October ; 

Homeward,  full-laden,  my  ship  turns  her  head. 

'  Dimly  across  them  falls  Fate's  mystic  curtain — 

If  but  thy  fingers  could  draw  it  away. 
Making  the  fanciful  turn  to  the  certain. 

Then  would  the  sounds  and  the  sights  of  to-day 
King,  like  the  strains  of  a  ballad  pathetic. 

Heard  when  the  voice  of  the  singer  is  dumb  ; 
Glow  like  the  great  words  on  pages  prophetic. 

Bead,  when  the  fingers  that  wrote  them  are  numb. 

'  Into  the  depths  of  thy  dreamy  eyes  peering. 

Watching  thy  lips  for  some  shadowy  sign. 
Trembling  in  doubt,  betwixt  hoping  and  fearing. 

Stands  my  poor  soul,  and  appeals  unto  thine. 
Barren  as  sea-sand  is  every  ambition — 

Pride  proves  of  clay  when  its  feet  are  revealed  ; 
Only  affection  brings  joy's  full  fruition — 

0  love  that  will  triumph  !   0  life  that  must  yield !  " 


THE  TTROLESE  GODFATHER  AND  GOD- 
MOTHER. 

OUR  illustration  represents  a  characteristic  scene  in  the  Tyrol — a 
godfather  and  godmother  carrying  an  infant  to  be  baptized  in 
the  parish  church. 

A  child  has  been  born  in  one  of  the  cottages  which  the  Tyrolean 
shepherds  repair  to,  with  their  families,  when  the  approaching  summer 
invites  them  to  drive  their  flocks  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  where 
at  this  season  they  find  pasturage. 

For  a  people  living  beyond  the  confines  of  the  busy  world,  every 
event  of  any  moment  becomes  a  signal  of  general  commotion.  That 
which  concerns  one  of  the  colonists  interests  all  the  others.  Thus, 
hardly  has  the  new-born  uttered  its  first  cry,  and  received  from  its 
parents  the  first  caress,  than  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  head  of  the 
family  to  announce  its  birth  to  the  whole  neighborhood. 

The  Alpine  habitations  are  so  scattered,  that  the  father  would  re- 
quire several  hours  to  go  from  house  to  house  to  announce  the  impor- 
tant intelligence.  He,  however,  has  fortunately  the  means  of  com- 
municating it  to  all  at  once  without  going  two  steps  from  his  door. 

Every  Tyrolean  peasant  is  a  sportsman  and  keeps  his  rifle.  It  is 
sufficient  that  the  event  should  be  expected.  Every  one  knows  what 
signal,  in  such  cases,  may  be  looked  for.  The  first  shot  fixes  the  at- 
tention of  the  listeners  ;  they  have  then  only  to  count  the  number  of 
shots  that  follow,  in  order  to  know  whether  it  is.  a  boy  or  a  girl  they 
have  to  welcome  in  the  little  stranger. 

The  salute  has  proclaimed  the  advent  into  the  world  of  a  son  of 
Tyrol. 

The  hours  pass  and  the  day  draws  to  a  close.     The  sun  has  de 
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eaten ;  filially  the  hour 
for  retiring  has  struck, 
but  no  one  thinks  of 
going  to  his  bed.  On  the 
contrary,  every  one  dons 
his  holiday  garb  and  goes 
out. 

The  women  walk  with 
a  distaff  at  their  side,  hold- 
ing a  handful  of  hemp  in 
one  hand  while  they  turn 
the  spindle  with  the  other. 
Some  of  the  men,  playing 
tlie  flute  and  dulcimer, 
lead  the  boys  and  girls, 
who  follow  singing.  All 
come  from  different  direc- 
tions, but  direct  their  steps 
toward  the  same  point — 
the  cottage,  where,  for  a 
few  hours,  they  number  an 
additional  inhabitant. 

Grave  questions  have 
been  propounded  and  re- 
solved by  this  solemn  con- 
vention of  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  day  of  the 
Iiaptism  has  been  fixed, 
and  the  godfather  and  god- 
mother chosen. 

The  competitors  were 
numerous.  From  among 
them  the  father  has  cho- 
sen neither  the  richest, 
nor  the  youngest,  nor  the 
cleverest,  but  the  one  who 
has  the  strongest  arms 
and  is  the  surest-footed. 
The  mother  has  chosen  a 
godmother  from  among  the 
young  girls  who  is  the 
most  quiet  and  careful. 

The  godfather,  who  is 
fully  alive  to  his  responsi- 
bilities, would  willingly  ac- 
cept the  least  attractive 
of  godmothers.  If  it  hap- 
pens, however,  that  she 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
mother,  is  the  most  care- 
ful and  prudent,  is  also 
pretty  and  graceful,  one 
may  be  certain  that  the 
godfather  would  be  the 
last  to  complain. 

The  moment  has  ar- 
rived when  the  infant  has 
to  be  carried  to  the  parish 
church. 

The  usages  of  the  coun- 
try will  now  explain  why 
the  father  was  desirous  to 
select  a  godfather  distin- 
fiuished  for  strength,  and 
why  the  mother  was  care- 
ful to  select  for  her  son 
a  godmother  prudent  and 
trustworthy. 

The  descent  from  the 
mountain  to  the  church, 
situated    sometimes   at    a 


sceaded  below  the  summit  of  Arlberg,  the  flocks  have  been  driven  to  i  distance  of  two  or  throe  leagues,  is  not  made  by  a  concourse  of  parents 
their  folds,  and  the  shepherds  and  the  woodsmen  have  returned  to  and  friends.  The  infant  is  confided,  during  its  first  journey,  to  its 
their  humble  cots.     In  every  household  the  evening  meal  has  been  I  spiritual  parents  alone,  who  respond  for  it  at  the  baptismal  font. 
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While  the  guests  at  the  mountain-cottage  drink  to  the  happy  re- 
turn of  the  guardians  of  the  hope  and  joy  of  the  family,  the  godfather 
and  godmother,  dressed  in  their  best,  set  out  on  the  steep  and  abrupt 
route,  which  it  is  necessary  to  thread  with  a  sure  and  careful  tread,  for 
hesitation  might  lead  to  a  misstep,  and  the  least  misstep  might  pre- 
cipitate the  pedestrian  into  an  abyss. 

'  To  the  strong  man  belongs  the  duty  of  carrying  the  pillow  on  which 
sleeps  the  little  stranger ;  to  the  watchful  woman,  the  duty  of,  guiding, 
step  by  step,  the  godfather,  whose  interesting  burden  does  not  permit 
him  to  see  the  irregularities  of  the  path  he  follows. 

Thus  they  travel  on  for  hours,  she  turning  at  every  moment 
toward  her  companion  to  say :  "Be  careful,  here  are  some  steps  to 
descend  ; "  or,  "  Look  out,  the  path  is  slippery ;  "  or,  "  Don't  get  into 
this  quagmire ;  "  or,  "  Jlind  you  keep  clear  of  this  projecting  rock,"  etc. 

He,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  child,  but  always  attentive  to  the 
advice  given  him,  congratulates  himself  that  the  mother  has  chosen 
60  watchful  a  companion  for  him ;  for,  although  he  would  not,  perhaps, 
have  the  frankness  to  confess  it,  more  than  once,  on  the  way,  he  has 
felt  his  knees  tremble,  and  his  feet  press  the  ground  with  an  uncertain 
tread.  But,  to  the  end  of  the  road,  he  has  always  been  advised  in 
time,  by  the  pretty  godmother,  whose  modest  glance  has  been  his 
beacon-light,  whose  soft  voice  his  consolation. 

They  have  arrived  without  accident,  and  the  child  has  been  made 
a  Christian.  And  now  they  are  on  their  way  back,  ascending  the  side 
of  tlie  mountain  ;  but  they  are  more  familiar  with  the  route,  and  the 
precious  burden  the  godfather  carries  before  him  does  not  prevent  his 
seeing  the  path  he  is  to  follow. 

Now  they  can  chat,  and  chat  they  do — at  first  about  the  child,  then 
about  its  parents,  and  finally  about  themselves. 

We  have  been  told  how  a  godfather  and  a  godmother,  on  their 
homeward  walk,  terminated  their  conversation.     It  was  in  tljjs  wise : 

"  I  did  not  think  you  so  strong,"  said  she. 

"And  I  did  not  think  you  so  sensible,"  was  his  reply. 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  she  added  : 

"  Ton  are  a  noble,  sturdy  fellow." 

"  Tou,  I  am  sure,  would  make  an  excellent  housewife." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  am  certain  of  it." 

When  they  reached  the  mountain-cottage,  where,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, they  were  impatiently  awaited,  the  godfather,  as  he  returned 
the  infant  to  its  mother's  arms,  said : 

"  We  were  but  two  to-day  as  we  went  down  into  the  valley  to  a 
christening ;  ask  my  companion  if  we  shall  not  all  go  down  soon  to  a 
wedding." 

Low  as  was  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  he  was  nevertheless  heard 
by  the  gentle  godmother,  who  did  not  say  No. 


THE  "DANGEROUS  CLASSES"  OF  NEW  YORK, 
AND  WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE  FOR  THEM. 

IL 

THE  condition  of  our  "  dangerous  classes  "  in  New  York  is  by  no 
means  so  hopeless  as  that  of  similar  classes  in  European  cities. 
As  we  stated  in  a  former  article,  they  are  continually  being  broken 
up  by  the  whirl  of  American  life,  and  the  wonderfully-elevating  in- 
fluences of  our  society  constantly  reach  down  even  to  them. 

One  great  source  of  crime  is  always  want  of  work,  and  this  evil  is 
comparatively  little  experienced  by  the  boys  and  young  men  of  the 
city.  The  street-trades  offer  a  constant  though  not  very  improving 
occupation,  and  the  demand  from  the  country  always  affords  an  outlet 
for  unemployed  labor. 

The  only  evil  influences  peculiar  to  New  York,  as  compared  with 
European  capitals,  are  the  connection- of  these  filasses  with  politicians 
and  the  exciting  effects  produced  by  climate.  Ignorance,  idleness, 
vicious  indulgence,  and  want  of  good  associations,  have  helped  to 
produce  and  assist  to  retain  together  this  community  of  youthful 
ruffians.     These  causes  and  influences  belong  to  all  great  cities. 

In  New  York,  we  believe  almost  alone  among  the  great  capitals  of 
the  world,  a  profound  and  sustained  effort  for  many  years  has  been 
made  to  cut  off  the  sources  and  diminish  the  numbers  of  this  most 
threatening  class  ;  and,  as  the  records  of  crime  show,  with  a  marked 
effect. 

In  most  large  cities,  the  first  practical  difficulty  is  the  want  of  a 


united  organization  to  work  upon  the  evils  connected  with  this  lowest 
class.  There  are  too  many  scattered  efforts,  aiming  in  a  desultory 
manner  at  this  and  that  particular  evil,  resulting  from  the  condition 
of  the  children  of  the  streets.  There  is  no  unity  of  plan  and  of  work. 
Every  large  city  should  form  one  association  or  organization,  whose 
sole  object  should  be  to  deal  alone  with  the  sufferings,  wants,  and 
crimes,  arising  from  a  class  of  youth  who  are  homeless,  ignorant,  or 
neglected.  The  injuries  to  public  morals  and  property  from  such  a 
class  are  important  enough  to  call  out  the  best  thought  and  utmost 
energy  and  inventiveness  of  charitable  men  and  women  to  prevent 
them.  Where  an  association  devotes  itself  thus  to  one  great  public 
evil,  a  thousand  remedies  or  ingenious  devices  of  cure  and  prevention 
will  be  hit  upon,  when,  with  a  more  miscellaneous  field  of  work,  the 
best  methods  would  be  overlooked.  So  threatening  is  the  danger  in 
every  populous  town  from  the  children  who  are  neglected,  that  the 
best  talent  ought  to  be  engaged  to  study  their  condition  and  devise 
their  improvement,  and  the  highest  character  and  most  ample  means 
should  be  offered  to  guarantee  and  make  permanent  the  movementa 
devised  for  their  elevation. 

The  lack  of  all  this  in  many  European  capitals  is  a  reason  that  so 
little  comparatively  has  been  done  to  meet  these  tremendous  dangers. 

Then,  again,  in  religious  communities,  such  as  the  English  and 
American,  there  is  too  great  a  confidence  in  technical  reliyious  means. 

We  would  not  breathe  a  word  against  the  absolute  necessity  of 
Christianity  in  any  scheme  of  thorough  social  reform.  If  the  Chris- 
tian Church  has  one  garland  on  its  altars  which  time  does  not  wither 
nor  skepticism  destroy,  which  is  fresh  and  beautiful  each  year,  it  ia 
that  humble  offering  laid  there  through  every  age  by  the  neglected 
little  ones  of  society,  whom  the  most  enlightened  Stoicism  despised 
and  Paganism  cast  out,  but  who  have  been  blessed  and  saved  by  its 
ministrations  of  love. 

No  skeptical  doubt  or  "  rationalism "  can  ever  pluck  from  the 
Christian  Church  this,  its  purest  crown. 

To  attempt  to  prevent  or  cure  the  fearful  moral  diseases  of  our 
lowest  classes  without  Christianity,  is  like  trying  to  carry  through  a 
sanitary  reform  in  a  city  without  sunlight. 

But  the  mistake  we  refer  to  is  too  great  a  use  of,  or  confidence  in, 
the  old  technical  methods — such  as  distributing  tracts,  and  holding 
prayer-meetings,  and  scattering  Bibles. 

The  neglected  and  ruffian  class  which  we  are  considering  are  in  no 
way  affected  directly  by  such  influences  as  these.  New  methods  must 
be  invented  for  them. 

Another  obstacle,  in  American  cities,  tb  any  comprehensive  re- 
sults of  reform  or  prevention  among  these  classes,  was  the  too  blind 
following  of  European  precedents.  In  Europe,  the  labor-market  ia 
fully  supplied.  There  is  a  steady  pressure  of  population  on  subsist- 
ence. No  general  method  of  prevention  or  charity  can  be  attempted 
which  interferes  with  the  rights  of  honest  and  self-supporting  labor. 
The  victims  of  society,  the  unfortunate,  the  enfanis  perdue,  must  be 
retained,  when  aided  at  all,  in  pub^jc  institutions.  They  cannot  be 
allowed  to  compete  with  outside  industry.  They  are  not  wanted  in 
the  general  market  of  labor.     They  must  be  kept  in  asylums. 

Now  asylums  are  a  bequest  of  monastic  days.  They  breed  a  spe- 
cies of  character  which  is  monastic — indolent,  unused  to  struggle; 
subordinate,  indeed,  but  with  little  independence  and  manly  vigor.  If 
the  subjects  of  the  modern  monastery  be  unfortunates — especially  if 
they  be  already  somewhat  tainted  with  vice  and  crimo — the  effect  is  a 
weakening  of  true  masculine  vigor,  an  increase  of  the  apparent  vir- 
tues, and  a  hidden  growth  of  secret  and  contagious  vices.  More- 
over, the  life  under  the  machinery  of  an  "  institution  "  does  not  pre- 
pare for  the  thousand  petty  hand-labors  of  a  poor  man's  cottage. 
But,  greatest  of  all  objections,  the  asylum  system  is  of  necessity  im- 
mensely expensive,  and  can  reach  but  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  subjects.       .  ,    ■ 

These  various  obstacles  and  difficulties,  which  impede  thorough 
work  for  the  elevation  of  our  worst  classes,  can,  however,  be  overcome. 
And  perhaps  the  best  mode  of  showing  what  can  be  done  in  this  work 
is  by  showing  what  has  been  done  in  this  city. 

A  WOBK  ACCOMPLISHED  AMOXa  TEE  '' BANGEROTIS  CLASSES." 
Some  twenty  years  ago,  the  then  Chief  of  Police  of  New  York, 
Captain  Matsell,  put  forth  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  atreet- 
children  of  the  city,  which  aroused  universal  anxiety,  and  called  forth 
much  compassion.     The  writer  of  this  was  then  engaged  in  rather 
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desultory  and  despairing  labors  for  the  reform  of  adult  prisoners  on 
Blackwell's  Island  and  the  squalid  poor  in  the  Five-Points  district. 
It  was  a  Sisyphus-like  work,  and  soon  discouraged  all  engaged  in  it. 
We  seemed  in  those  infernal  regions  to  repeat  the  toil  of  the  Danaides, 
and  to  be  attempting  to  fill  the  leaky  vessel  of  society  by  efforts 
which  left  it  as  empty  as  before.  What  soon  struck  all  engaged  in  those 
works  was  the  immense  number  of  boys  and  girls  floating  and  drift- 
ing about  our  streets,  with  hardly  any  assignable  home  or  occupation, 
who  continually  fed  the  multitude  of  criminals,  prostitutes,  and  va- 
grants. 

Saddest  of  all  sights  was  the  thin  child's  face,  so  often  seen  be- 
hind prison-bars,  and  the  melancholy  procession  of  little  children  who 
were  continually  passing  through  that  gloomy  Egyptian  portal,  which 
seemed  to  some  of  us  then  always  inscribed  with  the  sgroU  over  the 
entrance  of  the  Inferno,  "  Here  leave  all  hope  behind !  " 

It  was  evident  soon,  to  all  who  thought  upon  the  subject,  that  what 
Xew  York  most  of  all  needed  was  some  grand,  comprehensive  effort 
to  check  the  growth  of  the  "  dangerous  classes." 

The  "  Social  Evil,"  of  course,  was  pressed  continually  on  the  minds 
of  those  engaged  in  these  labors.  Mr.  Pease  was  then  making  a  most 
heroic  effort  to  meet  this  in  its  worst  form  in  the  Five-Points  region. 
No  one  that  we  have  ever  known  of,  was  so  qualified  for  this  desperate 
work,  or  was  so  successful  in  it.  Still,  it  was  but  one  man  against  a 
sea  of  crime.  The  waves  soon  rolled  over  these  enthusiastic  and  de- 
voted labors,  and  the  waste  of  misfortune  and  guilt  remained  as  deso- 
late and  hopeless  as  before.  It  was  clear  that  whatever  was  done 
there  must  be  done  in  the  source  and  origin  of  the  evil — in  preven- 
tion, not  cure. 

We  may  be  permitted,  here,  in  illustration,  to  quote  from  our 
journal  an  incident  which  occurred  after  the  new  organization  was  per- 
fected, which  we  shall  subsequently  describe : 

''THE  TOMBS. 
"  Mrs.  Forster,  the  excellent  matron  of  the  female  department  of  the 
prison,  had  told  us  of  an  interesting  young  German  girl,  committed  for 
vagrancy,  who  might  just  at  this  crisis  he  rescued.  We  entered  these 
soiled  and  gloomy  Egyptian  archways,  so  appropriate  and  so  depressing 
that  the  sight  of  the  low  columns  and  lotus  capitals  is  to  me  now  inevi- 
tably associated  with  the  sombre  and  miserable  histories  of  the  place. 
After  a  short  waiting,  the  girl  was  brought  in — a  German  girl,  apparently 
about  lourtcen,  very  thinly  but  neatly  dressed,  of  slight  figure,  and  a 
face  intelligent  and  old  for  her  years,  the  eye  passionate  and  shrewd. 
I  give  details,  because  the  conversation  which  followed  was  remarkable. 
The  poor  fed  ;  but  they  can  seldom  speak.  The  story  she  told,  with  a 
wonderful  eloquence,  thrilled  all  our  hearts  ;  it  seemed  to  us,  then,  like 
the  first  articulate  voice  from  the  great  poor  class  of  the  city.  It  may 
jar  our  refined  sensibilities ;  but  we  ought  to  hear  it. 

"  Her  eye  had  a  hard  look  at  first,  but  softened  when  I  spoke  to  her 
in  her  own  language. 

"  '  Have  you  been  long  here  ? ' 
"  '  Only  two  days,  sir.' 
"  '  Why  are  you  here  ? ' 

"  '  I  will  tell  you,  sir.  I  was  working  with  a  lady.  I  had  to  get  up 
early  and  go  to  bed  late,  and  I  never  had  rest.  She  worked  me  always, 
and,  finally,  because  I  could  not  do  every  thing,  she  beat  me ;  she  beat 
me  like  a  dog,  and  I  ran  away.     I  could  not  bear  it.' 

"  The  manner  of  this  was  wonderfully  passionate  and  eloquent. 
'  But  I  thought  you  were  arrested  for  being  near  a  place  of  bad  charac- 
ter?' said  I. 

"  '  I  am  going  to  tell  yoi,  sir.  The  ne.xt  day  I  and  my  father  went 
to  get  some  clothes  I  left  there,  and  the  woman  would  not  give  them 
up  ;  and  what  could  we  do  ?  What  can  the  poor  do  ?  My  father  is  a 
poor  old  man,  who  picks  rags  in  the  streets,  and  I  have  never  picked 
rags  yet.  He  said,  "  I  don't  want  you  to  be  a  rag-picker.  You  are  not 
a  child  now — people  will  look  at  you — you  will  come  to  harm."  And  I 
said,  "  No,  father  ;  I  will  help  you.  We  must  do  something,  now  I  am 
out  of  place" — and  so  I  went  out.  I  picked  all  day,  and  didn't  make 
much ;  and  I  was  cold  and  hungry.  Toward  night,  a  gentleman  met 
me — a  very  fine,  well-dressed  gentleman,  an  American — and  he  said, 
■' Will  you  go  home  with  me?"  and  I  said,  "  No."  He  said,  "I  will 
give  you  twenty  shillings,"  and  I  told  him  I  would  go.  And  the  next 
morning  I  was  taken  up  outside  by  the  offioer.' 

"  '  Poor  girl ! '  said  some  one  ;  '  had  you  forgotten  your  mother,  and 
did  you  think  wliat  a  sin  it  was  ? ' 

"  '  No,  sir ;  I  did  remember  her.  She  had  no  clothes,  and  I  had  no 
shoes ;  and  I  have  only  this '  (she  shivered  in  her  thin  dress),  '  and 
winter  is  coming  on.  I  know  what  making  money  is,  sir.  I  am  only 
fourteen  ;  but  I  am  old  enough.  I  have  had  to  take  care  of  myself  ever 
since  I  was  ten  years  old,  and  I  have  never  had  a  cent  given  me.   It  may 


be  a  sin,  sir '  (and  the  tears  rained  down  her  cheeks,  which  she  did  not 
deign  to  wipe  away).  '  I  do  not  ask  you  to  forgive  it.  Men  cannot  for- 
give ;  but  God  will  forgive.  I  know  about  men.  The  rich  do  sueh 
things,  and  worse ;  and  no  one  says  any  thing  against  them.  But  me, 
sir— I  am  poor  ! '  (This  she  said  with  a  tone  that  struck  the  very  heart- 
strings.) '  I  have  never  had  any  one  to  take  care  of  me.  Many  is  the 
day  I  have  gone  hungry  from  morning  till  night,  because  I  did  not  d^e 
spend  a  cent  or  two— the  only  ones  I  had.  Oh,  I  have  wished  some- 
times so  to  die  !     Why  does  God  not  kill  me  ? ' 

"  She  was  choked  by  her  sobs.    Mr.  G let  he^  calm  herself  a 

moment,  and  then  told  her  our  plan  of  finding  her  a  good  home,  where 
she  could  make  an  honest  living.  She  was  mistrustful.  '  I  will  tell  you, 
mdju  fftrnn,  I  know  men,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  one — I  have  been 
cheated  so  often  !  There  is  no  trust  in  any  one.  I  am  not  a  child.  I 
have  lived  as  long  as  people  twice  as  old.' 
"  '  But  you  do  not  wish  to  stay  in  prison  ? ' 

"  '  Oh,  God,  no  !  Oh,  there  is  such  a  weight  on  my  heart  here  t 
There  is  nothing  but  bad  to  learn  in  prison.  These  dirty  Irish  girls  I 
I  would  kill  myself,  if  I  had  to  stay  here.  Why  was  I  ever  born  ?  I 
have  such  KiimTnemisse  (woes)  here ! '  (She  pressed  her  hands  on  her 
heart.)    'I  am  poor." 

"  We  explained  our  object,  and  she  became  satisfied.  We  wished 
her  to  be  hound  to  stay  some  years.  '  No,'  said  she,  passionately;  'I 
cannot.  I  confess  to  yon,  gentlemen,  I  should  either  run  away  or  die, 
if  I  was  bound.' 

"  We  talked  with  the  matron.  She  had  never  known,  in  her  expe- 
rience, such  a  remarkable  girl.  The  children  there  of  nine  or  ten  years 
were  often  as  old  as  young  women ;  but  this  girl  was  an  experienced 
■woman.     The  offence,  however,  she  had  no  doubt,  was  her  first.    We 

obtained  her  release,  and  one  of  us,  Mr.  G ,  walked  over  to  her 

house  or  cabin,  some  three  miles  on  the  other  side  of  Williamsburgh,  in 
order  that  she  might  see  her  parents  before  she  went.     As  she  walked 

along,  she  looked  up  in  Mr.  G 's  face,  and  asked,  thoughtfully,  why 

we  came  there  for  her.  He  explained.  She  listened,  and,  after  a  little 
while,  said,  in  broken  English,  *  Don't  you  think  better  for  poor  little 
girls  to  die  than  live  ? '  He  spoke  kindlj-  to  her,  and  said  something 
about  a  good  God.  She  shook  her  head.  'No — no  good  God.  Why 
am  I  so?  It  always  was  so.  Why  much  suft'er,  if  good  God?'  He 
told  her  they  would  get  her  a  supper,  and  in  the  morning  she  should 
start  off"  and  find  new  friends.  She  became  gradually  almost  ungov- 
emed,  sobbed,  would  like  to  die,  even  threatened  suicide  in  this  wild 
way.  Kindness  and  calm  words  at  length  made  her  more  reasonable. 
After  much  trouble,  they  reached  the  home,  or  the  den,  of  the  poor  rag- 
picker. The  parents  were  very  grateful,  and  she  was  to  start  off  the 
next  morning  to  a  country-home,  where  perhaps  finally  the  parents  will 
join  her. 

"  For  myself,  the  evening-shadow  seemed  more  sombre,  and  the 
cheerful  home-lights  less  cheerful,  as  I  walked  home,  remembering  sueh 
a  history. 

"  Ye  who  are  happy,  whose  lives  have  been  under  sunshine  and 
gentle  influences,  around  whom  Affection  and  Piety  and  Love  have 
watched,  as  ye  gather  in  cheerful  circles,  think  of  these  bitter  and 
friendless  children  of  the  poor  in  the  great  city.  But  few  have  such 
eloquent  expression  as  this  poor  girl ;  yet  all  inarticulately  feel.  There 
are  sad  histories  beneath  this  gay  world — lives  over  which  is  the  very 
shadow  of  death.  God  be  thanked  there  is  a  heart  which  feels  for  them 
all,  where  every  pang  and  groan  will  find  a  sympathy,  which  will  one 
day  right  the  wrong,  and  bring  back  the  light  over  human  life.  The 
day  is  short  for  us  all ;  but  for  some  it  will  be  a  pleasant  thought,  when 
we  come  to  lay  down  our  heads  at  last,  that  we  have  eased  a  few  aching 
hearts,  and  brought  peace  and  new  hope  to  the  dark  Vivcs  of  those  whom 
men  had  forgotten  or  oast  out." 


EMILE   OLLIVIER. 


THE  second  empire  seems,  in  some  respects,  to  have  arrived  at  a 
pass  similar  to  the  position  of  the  old-monarchy  in  1788.  It  is 
no  longer,  can  no  longer  be,  the  absolute  law-maker,  an  administration 
without  responsibility.  The  time  has  come  when  it  must  either  yield 
up  the  uncontrolled  powers  which  it  has  wielded  for  eighteen  years, 
or  submit  to  engage  in  a  doubtful  struggle  with  France  herself.  The 
burden  of  a  military,  personal,  and  absolute  government  has  become 
too  grievous  for  the  nation,  and  jthe  empire  has  hastened — whether 
too  late  in  the  day  or  not  remains  to  be  seen — to  attempt  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  popular  desires.  As  rewrite,  all  is  yet  confusion  among 
the  representatives  of  the  nation ;  party-lines  are  ill  defined,  party- 
aims  are  but  dimly  determined,  and  liberals  and  imperialists  are  wan- 
dering as  in  a  fog,  seeking  after  a  basis  from  which  to  enter  upon  a 
momentous  struggle. 
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Ehile  Ollitier,  a  statesman  who,  although  still  young,  began  his 
public  career  as  long  ago  as  the  Revolution  of  1848,  stands  in  the 
breach  between  the  "  irreconcilable  "  liberals  and  the  unyielding  Bo- 
napartists,  with  a  large  party  at  his  back,  seeking  to  i-econcile  the 
discrepancies  of  the  two  sides,  and  to  make  the  lion  of  democracy  and 
the  now  lamb-like  empire  lie  down  together.  But  this  party,  of  which 
he  is  for  the  nonce  the  not  too  popidar  or  too  trusted  chief,  has  but 
one  aim  in  common,  and  that  a  discouragingly  vague  one — that  of 
transforming  the  absolute  empire  into  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and 
a  Napoleon  into  a  second  Louis  Philippe.  It  is  OUivier's  ambition,  if 
we  may  believe  his  own  utterances,  to  save  the  crown  of  Napoleon 
III.  by  forestalling  the  imminent  revolution  and  by  introducing  re- 
sponsible ministries  and  legislative  control.  Thus  he  aims  to  play  the 
part  of  Neoker  over  again,  but  in  the  nineteenth  century,  under  far 
more  favorable  conditions  than  Necker  controlled,  and  by  a  more  vig- 
orous exercise  of  statecraft  than  Necker  used.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
success  lies  in  his  path.  French  politicians  are  of  the  uncompromising 
sort:  half-way  ministers,  no-party  ministers,  ministers  standing  in 
breaches,  Neckerites,  or  Girondists,  have  never  yet  long  held  power, 
and  have  never  yet  carried  out  a  great  national  policy.  If,  therefore, 
as  probably  will  be  the  case  by  the  time  this  article  appears,  OUivier 
does  patch  together  a  cabinet  with  its  mosaic  of  "  Eight  Centre  "  aud 
"  Left  Centre,"  "  Centre,"  and  "  Arcadians,"  we  can  have  but  little 
confidence  that  it  will  be  durable,  or  even  that  it  will  be  a  blessing  to 
Prance.  Heeding  the  lessons  of  history,  we  may  not  be  presumptuous 
in  looking  forward  to  catastrophes  like  that  which  befell  Necker, 
though  we  may  not  see  a  new  Girondist  fall,  or  another  Danton 
marched  to  the  scaffold. 

As  one  of  the  central  figures  of  present  French  polities,  Emile 
Ollivier  is  an  interesting  subject  of  contemplation.  As  the  represent- 
ative of  a  certain  t\-pe,  not  only  of  modern  French  politicians,  but  of 
French  citizens,  it  is  instructive  no  less  than  entertaining  to  observe. 
his  character  and  career. 

He  is  a  native  of  that  sunny  Provence  which  has  produced  so 
many  imaginative,  enthusiastic,  and  energetic  French  poets,  states- 
men, and  soldiers — a  province  of  which  it  has  been  said  that  its 
natives  combine  the  hot  and  hasty  temperament  of  the  Italian  with 
the  pertinacity  and  perseverance  of  Scandinavia.  Born  at  Marseilles, 
in  1823,  the  son  of  one  of  those  earnest  disciples  of  Rousseau  who, 
between  the  several  revolutions,  have  always  been  found  insinuating 
among  the  people  the  doctrines  of  the  "  Contrat  Social,"  he  received 
his  early  education  from  JI.  Mery,  a  young  man  of  rare  abilities,  who 
was  engaged  as  his  private  tutor.  Demosthenes  Ollivier,  the  father, 
assisted  in  the  training  of  the  boy,  and  imbued  him  with  a  keen  in- 
terest in  politics  and  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  high-sounding 
liberal  precepts  which  are  scattered  through  Rousseau's  volumes. 
Emile  was  no  phenomenon  in  his  schoolboy-days,  only  a  bright-eyed, 
intelligent,  industrious  youth,  full  of  animal  life,  yet  fond  of  study. 
At  fourteen,  he  entered  the  college  at  Marseilles,  where  he  remained 
three  years ;  then  he  took  up  the  study  of  the  law,  and  at  nineteen 
had  mastered  its  elementary  principles.  Before,  however,  entering 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  devoted  two  more  years  to 
general  study,  under  his  father's  supervision.  He  read  history  with 
avidity,  especially  political  history,  and  dipped  somewhat  into  philos- 
ophy, especially  the  French  philosophy  of  the  last  century.  In  1846, 
he  was  admitted  as  an  avocat  at  the  Paris  bar.  The  moment  was  per- 
haps an  unfavorable  one  for  a  young  lawyer  to  make  his  debut;  but 
it  was  the  nick  of  time  for  an  enthusiastic  politician  to  enter  upon 
the  stage.  The  throne  of  Louis  Philippe  was  just  then  beginning 
to  totter.  Revolution  was  just  growing  into  compact,  aggressive 
strength.  The  press,  from  being  abusive,  was  becoming  menaciu", 
and  its  tones  ominous.  There  was  disorder  in  business,  confusion  in 
the  legislature,  misgiving  in  the  cabinet,  anxiety  in  the  palace,  mur- 
muring among  the  people.  In  two  years  more,  during  which  youn" 
Ollivier  was  neglectful  of  his  profession,  frequenting  rather  the  clubs, 
the  sanctums,  and  the  secret  conferences  of  revolutionary  chiefs  the 
storm  broke.  The  Revolution  of  February,  1848,  found  him  one  of 
its  warmest  champions,  and,  needing  all  the  talent  at  its  dispos.il, 
called  him  to  take  a  high  place  in  its  government.  He  had  won  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  republican  leaders  ;  Ledru  Rollin  and 
Louis  Blanc  had  noted  his  southern  enthusiasm  and  his  enem-y,  and 
he  was  appointed  commissary  of  the  republic  in  the  department  of  the 
Var  by  the  provisional  administration.  The  ofiice,  which  corresponded 
to  the  prefects  in  the  present  system,  was  not  one  of  that  easy  ele- 


gance which  the  prefects  of  the  empire  display.  Its  duties  were  more 
like  those  of  General  Butler  at  New  Orleans.  He  had  to  reconcile  a 
population  full  of  spirit  and  insubordination,  which  was  divided  by  a 
sharp  line  into  anti-revolutionists  and  ultra.  Jacobin  revolutionists. 
He  tried  hard — this  self-confident  youth  of  twenty-three — to  bring 
about  order  and  to  estabhsh  the  republic  firmly  in  his  hot-headed  de- 
partment. But,  thus  early,  certain  traits  of  character,  which  have 
ever  since  been  serious  obstacles  to  his  success,  developed  themselves : 
he  was  obstinate,  vain,  overbearing,  and  imprudently  fond  of  showing 
his  "independence." 

He  soon  succeeded  in  embittering  both  parties  against  him.  The 
republicans  of  the  Var  were  e-xtremists,  and  by  the  very  ultraism  of 
their  demands  drove  their  obstinate  commitisairc  into  "  moderantism." 
The  conservatives,  on  the  other  hand,  were  monarchical,  hated  the  re- 
public, and  so  detested  its  representative.  He  threw  up  his  office  in 
disgust,  had  a  sudden  longing  for  retirement — "  regretting,"  as  he 
said,  "  my  rural  solitude,"  recalling  the  words  of  Milton  on  that  bu- 
colic subject.  Rollin  could  not,  however,  spare  him,  and  so  trans- 
ferred him  to  the  department  of  the  Haute  Marne,  supposed  to  be 
more  sympathetic  with  the  powers  that  were.  Here  he  had  a  more 
tranquil  tenure  ;  but  even  here  his  independence  and  pride  were  im- 
pediments too  great  to  be  subdued.  He  vowed  to  himself,  "  never  in 
my  career  to  have  any  other  guide  than  my  conscience  and  the  holy 
light  of  duty,"  which  seemed,  obstinately  enough,  to  be  always  in  the 
way  of  his  conciliating  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  He  retired 
from  office  once  more,  and  now  made  a  resolution  to  sacrifice  his  po- 
litical aspirations  to  his  profession.  Returning  to  the  bar  in  1849,  he 
achieved  a  very  quick  success.  He  established  his  forensic  fame  by 
defending  Madame  de  Guerry,  calhng  forth  on  that  occasion  the  praises 
of  the  veteran  Berryer.  The  provisional  government,  the  dictator- 
ship of  Cavaignac,  the  presidency  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  the  suc- 
cessive coups  d^elat  of  1851  and  1832,  passed,  and  through  all  these 
dramatic  changes  Ollivier  resisted  what  must  have  been  repeated  and 
sore  temptations  to  plunge  again  into  the  hurly-burly  of  politics. 
During  the  eight  eventful  years  between  1849  and  1857,  he  clung 
stoutly  to  his  professional  duties,  achieving  many  triumphs,  and  rising 
by  no  tedious  steps  to  the  front  rank  of  a  bar  never  surpassed  in  Paris 
for  its  abilities.  In  1851  there  was  a  new  movement  among  the  lib- 
erals. For  the  first  time  since  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  some 
of  the  liberal  chiefs  saw  their  way  clear  to  take  an  active  part  once 
more  in  national  politics.  A  new  Chamber — the  first  since  the  cou]} 
d'Hat — was  to  be  selected.  The  larger  number  of  the  liberal  chiefs 
declined  to  be  candidates,  because  they  would  not  subscribe  to  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  empire,  which  was  a  necessary  condition  of 
entering  the  Palais  Bourbon.  Jules  Favre,  Jules  Simon,  Ernest  Pi- 
card,  held  aloof  as  yet,  unable  to  swear  obedience  to  the  "  assassin 
of  liberty."  But  Ollivier's  old  conservatism  was  remembered  ;  he 
received  a  requisition  to  stand  in  one  of  the  Paris  constituencies  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Corps  Legislatif.  The  temptation  v.'as  greater  than 
he  could  resist ;  revolutionist  though  he  was,  he  was  willing  to  take 
the  oath.  True,  he  had  not  before  succeeded  as  a  politician  ;  but  in 
these  altered  times,  on  this  new  arena,  it  might  be  otherwise.  •  Emile 
Ollivier,  in  a  close  contest  with  Garnier  Pages,  ex-member  of  the 
provisional  government,  and  Varin,  nominee  of  the  Tuileries,  was  re- 
turned at  the  head  of  the  poll.  With  four  other  liberals,  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  new  Chamber,  and  with  them  formed  the  famous  "Five" 
of  which  the  history  of  those  years  says  so  much.  With  his  col- 
leagues, he  professed  himself  democratic,  anti-dynastic,  made  earnest 
assaults  upon  the  emperor's  government  and  policy,  denounced  per- 
sonal rule  and  police  repression,  proclaimed  himself  always  the  cham- 
pion of  liberty.  But  here  again,  vain,  loving  independence,  impatient 
of  advice,  and  ambitious,  he  soon  found  himself  at  variance  with  hia 
own  allies.  He  discovered  that  his  own  party  was  too  extreme  ;  a  re- 
action began  to  set  in,  in  his  mind.  He  kicked  against  the  pricks  of 
party  discipline,  refused  to  follow  out  the  liberal  policy,  grew  ob- 
streperous, and  bandied  hard  words  with  Simon,  Favre,  and  the  rest. 
Then  he  said  in  the  chamber,  "  I  come  here  to  defend  libei'ty  within 
the  limits  of  the  constitution."  The  constitution  was  simply  the  in- 
strument drawn  up  by  Napoleon  III.  to  hedge  about  his  personal 
power.  OUivier,  therefore,  accepted  personal  despotism  at  the  start. 
He  declared  his  motto  to  be,  "  Neither  systematic  opposition  nor  sys- 
tematic approbation."  Therefore  he  had  transformed  himself  from  a 
pure  republican  into  a  dynastic  liberal — a  far  different  thing.  This 
was  a  clear,  bold  disaffection  from  his  fellow-liberals,  who  looked  upon 
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it  as  a  betrayal,  alike  of  them  and  of  his  Paris  constituents.  "  Emile 
OUivier's  treason,"  a  phrase  uttered  in  warm  indignation  by  Jules 
Simon,  became  a  Paris  saying,  and  gave  its  title  to  a  political  pamphlet. 
Provoked  by  the  rage  of  his  old  allies,  he  went  yet  further,  and  began 
to  eulogize  the  emperor.  "  The  emperor,"  said  he,  "  is  the  iirst  who 
has  never  hesitated  to  give  satisfaction  to  every  eainest  expression  of 
the  public  will." 

Had  he  not  exhibited  remarkable  powers  of  oratory,  great  energy 
and  persistency,  this  resistance  to  his  party  would  have  ruined  him. 
As   it   was,  he    succeeded  in  weathering   the   storm;  and,    in    1863, 
although  he  boldly  reiterated  his  heresies,  declared  himself  indepen- 
dent of  all  party 
control,   promised 
to  support  the  dy- 
nasty    when    "  it 
was  right,"  he  was 
reelected  a  deputy 
for  Paris,   having 
now  as  colleagues 
Favre,    P  i  c  a  r  d , 
Thiers,       Carnot, 
Simon,  and  Pages. 
The   new    opposi- 
tion       numbered 
about  thirty,  and 
its  leaders   began 
forthwith        their 
memorable  career 
of  systematic  and 
unwavering  antag- 
onism, not  only  to 
the  imperial  poli- 
cy, but  to  the  em- 
pire itself.     OUi- 
vier  continued  to 
be  the  black  sheep 
of     the    liberals, 
pursued  an  erratic 
and     independent 
career,         utterly 
disliked    by    the 
"  Left,"    not    yet 
trusted      by     the 
"Right."    Proba- 
bly, for  the  past 
seven     years,    no 
man  has  been  the 
object  of  so  bitter 
a    hatred    among 
the     liberals      as 
Ollivier  ;    he   has 
shared  their    de- 
testation with  Na- 
poleon      himself 
In  January,  1867, 
came      out      the 
emperor's  famous 
letter     promising 
reforms,      and 
pledging    himself 
to  "  crown  the  po- 
litical  edifice."      Now  Ollivier   imagined    that   his   opportunity  had 
come.      He   boasted    that   the   letter   of  the    19th    of  January  had 
been  the  result   of   his   statesmanship,  and    hinted   that   it  was  the 
result  of  his   advice.      He  at   once   set  about   forming  a   "Third 
Party;"    this   party  was    to    sustain   the    emperor   in   carrying   out 
the    promised    reforms.      He    proposed    that    the    "  Third    Party " 
should  labor  to  gradually  transform  the  empire  into  a  constitutional 
system.      When    the  reforms  were  divulged,  they   proved  to  be,  in 
Bright's  expressive  language,  but  "  a  tinkering  with  the  subject."     A 
little  more  latitude  for  the  press,  a  trifle  more  liberty  of  meeting,  were 
the  salient   features.     This,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  hardly  satisfactory 
to  the  "  Third  Party ;  "  and,  as  they  now  had  no  chance  to  win  allies 
either  from  left  or  right,  and  could  not  hope  for  a  mixed  majority, 
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Ollivier's  splendid  party-project  fell  through.  For  the  past  two  years, 
Ollivier  has  still  occupied  the  isolated  and  anomalous  position  which 
he  held  before  the  formation  of  the  "  Third  Party  ;  "  the  apostle  of 
compromise,  the  man  in  the  breach,  coquetting  fitfully  with  the  Tui- 
leries,  aiming  at  some  vague  end,  an  outcast  from  one  party,  and 
shrinking  himself  from  the  other.  In  the  general  election  of  1869 
he  was  once  more  a  candidate  for  Paris ;  but  was  ignominiously 
beaten  by  Baucel,  an  irreconcilable  republican ;  he  was,  however, 
elected  by  a  provincial  constituency.  Now  again  caftie  the  opportu- 
nity for  him  to  make  the  best  of  his  "  record,"  and  io  aspire  to  be  the 
reconciler  of  the  dynasty  and  liberty,  the  first  mmistcr  of  the  "lib- 
eral empire." 

He  was  one  of 
the   one    hundred 
and  sixteen  depu- 
ties who,  in  June, 
1869,     demanded 
yet      longer      re- 
forms   from     the 
emperor ;        and, 
when   the    cham- 
ber met    in    No- 
vember, he  loomed 
up  as  the  probable 
premier  of  a  cabi- 
net which  should 
be    the     first     to 
bow   to    the  will 
of  the  legislature. 
In  personal  ap- 
pearance,     Emile 
Ollivier   seems 
much    younger 
than    his    biogra- 
phy betrays   him 
to  be.     Sitting,  as 
we  have  seen  him, 
at  the  right  end  of 
the   left   benches, 
in   the    Chamber, 
he  does  not  strike 
you  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  as- 
sembly.   Of  about 
the      medium 
height,  with  a  full 
though  not  stout 
form,  a  muscular- 
looking      body, 
straight  and  some- 
what stiff;  his  face 
rather  long,  inclin- 
ing  to   rotundity, 
especially  the  low- 
er part  of  it ;  his 
complexion   swar- 
thy, as  is  that  of 
most  Provencals ; 
his    nose     rather- 
large  and   promi- 
nent ;  his  lips  full 
and  firmly  set ;  his  eyes  black,  and  having  an  expression  more  belli- 
gerent than  amicable ;  his  hair  dark  brown  and  closely  cut ;  short  side 
whiskers ;  a  pair  of  gold  spectacles,  constantly  worn,  giving  him  a  pro- 
fessor-like appearance,  and  a  sort  of  scholarly  dignity  hardly  harmo- 
nious with  his  real  character;  his  expression  rather   sullen  and  dull 
than  vivacious — he  does  not  impress  you  with  the  idea  of  a  man  gifted 
with  oratorical  power  or  intellectual  vitality.     But  his  personal  ap- 
pearance   does  very  evidently  betray  that    very  prominent   trait  of 
,vanity  and  self-appreciation,  that  obstinate  belief  in  his  own  wisdom, 
which  have  more  than  once  carried  him  among  the    breakers,  and 
which  are  insuperable  obstacles   to  his  ever  becoming,  either  in  the 
Chamber  or  among  the  masses,  personally  popular.     Rash  and  head- 
strong, he  may  be  a  man  of  compromises,  but  can  never  be  a  man  of 
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conciliation.  Brilliant,  even  powerful  ag  an  orator,  he  has  neither 
delicacy,  tact,  nor  suavity,  as  a  public  man ;  and,  although  often  a 
blunt  speaker,  he  seems  incapable  of  winning  confidence  in  his  stead- 
fastness and  sincerity.  His  ambition  is  known  to  be  absorbing,  and 
his  own  exaltation  a  great  aim — it  may  not  be  too  harsh  to  say  the 
great  aim — of  his  career.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  his  ruin.  That  he  de- 
serted his  old  party  and  his  old  associations,  remauis  an  ugly  fact.  If 
he  becomes  a  chief  councillor  of  the  empire,  office  will,  justly  or 
not,  be  looked  upon  as  the  price  of  his  political  treason.  If  he  does 
not  reach  the  dazzling  eminence,  he  will  be  remembered  as  a  man 
who  sacrificed  his  own  convictions  for  ambition's  sake,  and  met  with 
the  just  reward  of  his  betrayal. 

As  an  orator,  he  has  few  equal's  in  the  chamber.  His  speech  is 
bold,  clear,  and  striking.  His  voice  is  clear  and  sonorous  ;  his  com- 
mand of  language  is  remarkably  less  so,  however,  when  one  remem- 
bers alike  his  birUiplace  and  his  long  e-xperience  at  the  bar.  His  de- 
livery is  almost  always  impetuous,  sometimes  very  rapid  and  passionate ; 
he  waxes  warm  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  then  his  voice 
fiUs  the  hall,  and  the  sentences  rush  out  in  rash  and  quick  succession, 
and  his  usually  dull  eyes  flash  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  emotions.  His 
memory  is  excellent,  and  he  brings  with  rare  ease  the  armory  of  his- 
torical facts,  with  which  he  has  stored  his  mind,  into  play.  Capital 
in  repartee,  he  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  extempore  debaters  ; 
although  often,  by  an  imprudent  expression,  laying  himself  open  to 
sharp  retorts  which,  in  the  mouth  of  so  consummate  an  orator  as 
Jules  Favre,  go  straight  to  the  weak  points  of  his  armor.  He  is  too 
earnest  a  politician  and  too  bitter  a  partisan  to  be  judicial,  or,  what 
is  even  a  more  common  trait  among  statesmen,  judicious.  He  is  always 
an  advocate,  pleading  his  cause ;  aspiring  to  be  an  arbitrator  and  a 
mediator,  he  loses  his  cue,  and  speedily  becomes  the  indignant  accuser 
or  the  anxious  defender.  He  seems  to  be  perpetually  struggling  be- 
tween his  ambiSon,  which  is  to  compromise,  and  his  strong  southern 
nature,  which  tempts  to  battle ;  and  the  last  most  often  remains  the 
master.  OUivier  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  great  statesman.  No  large 
measure  is  to  be  traced  to  his  authorship  ;  he  failed  as  an  adminis- 
trator ;  his  triumph  as  a  party-leader,  if  it  comes,  will  probably  be  a 
brief  and  fruitless  one.  His  talents  are  brilliani,  his  energy  is  great — 
his  vanity  overshadows  both,  his  ambition  and  unsteadfastness  neu- 
tralize the  effect  of  both. 

Such  is  the  man  whose  name  has  been  oftenest  in  the  mouths  of 
Frenchmen  for  the  past  few  mouths,  and  who  may  be  destined,  for  a 
while,  to  fill  the  gap  between  dying  absolutism  and  a  growing  liberty. 
But  that  from  such  a  man  we  can  expect  more  than  an  ephemeral 
service  to  his  country,  is  hardly  to  be  anticipated. 


THE  DEATH-BED   OF  DANIEL  WEBSTER.* 

ON  the  20th  of  September,  1852,  Mr.  Webster  made  his  last  visit  to 
Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  his  physician.  Dr.  Jeffries. 
His  friend  Mr.  George  Ticknor,  who  saw  him  on  this  occasion,  thought 
he  looked  very  ill,  and  gives  the  following  account  of  his  appearance  at 
a  large  dinner-party  given  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Ward,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Baring,  who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  this  country : 

"  There  were  many  guests  at  the  dinner ;  we  were  at  the  dessert,  and 
all  were  more  than  commonly  animated ;  I  was  sitting  next  to  Mr.  B.i- 
ring,  when  M>.  Webster  appeared  at  the  door.  If  ji  ghost  had  come 
among  us,  it  could  hardly  have  startled  ns  more. 

"  He  looked  dreadfully,  but  he  had  his  usual  stately  air  and  bear- 
ing ;  and  pausing  a  moment  as  he  entered,  as  was  his  wont,  a  chair  was 
placed  for  him  by  Mr.  Baring,  on  the  other  side  from  the  one  on  which 
I  sat.  We  both  immediately  perceived  that  ether  had  been  administered 
to  him,' and  his  features  looked  livid,  cold,  and  shrunken,  under  its 
effects  ;  still  he  was  cheerful.  He  talked  cheerfully  with  Mr.  Baring, 
and  expressed  a  hope  of  seeing  him  at  Miirshfleld  before  he  left  the 
country.  He  remained  only  a  few  moments.  While  he  was  with  us  all 
•were  sad  and  silent,  and,  when  he  rose  to  go,  all  rose  with  him.  I  think 
that  every  one  felt  that  he  had  little  hope  of  ever  looking  again  upon  his 
imposing  form.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  last  time  he  passed  a  friend's  thresh- 
old in  Boston." 

A  day  or  two  afterward,  Mr.  Webster  returned  to  his  home  at 
Marshfield,  which  he  was  never  again  to  leave  alive.     Early  in  Oeto- 
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ber  Dr.  James  Jackson,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Amer- 
ican physicians,  went  to  Marshfield,  and,  after  careful  examination, 
decided  that  Mr.  Webster  had  a  mortal  disease  in  some  one  of  the  great 
organs  of  the  abdomen,  which  probably  had  been  in  progress  for  more 
than  a  year.  This  opinion  was  concurred  in  by  Dr.  Jeffries,  and  its 
correctness  was  confirmed  by  the  post-mortem  examination,  which  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  principal  seat  of  the  disease  was  in  the  liver, 
the  disorder  being  what  is  medically  termed  "  cirrhosis "  of  that 
organ. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  incident  occurred  which  was  so 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  which  has  been  perhaps  more  re- 
membered than  almost  any  thing  of  the  same  nature  that  has  been 
told  of  him.  He  had  an  extraordinary  fondness  for  great  oxen,  and 
took  much  pains  to  possess  the  choicest  breeds.  He  liked  a  good 
horse,  and  appreciated  the  fine  points  of  that  animal ;  but  he  was  not 
a  Imer  of  the  horse.  "  I  am  not  aware,"  says  Mr.  Curtis;  "  that  he 
cared  any  thing  for  dogs,  although,  in  his  most  active  days  of  shoot- 
ing, he  may  have  kept  a  spaniel  or  a  pointer.  But  of  all  the  brute 
creation,  he  loved  the  ox.  Oxen  were  the  pets  of  his  large  agricul- 
tural tastes ;  and,  when  he  could  not  see  and  feed  them,  he  missed 
one  of  his  greatest  pleasures.  He  had  come  down  one  fine  morning 
after  a  night  of  pain,  and  was  seated  in  one  of  the  parlors  that  looked 
upon  the  lawn.  There  he  had  a  herd  of  his  best  oxen  driven  in  front 
of  the  windows,  that  he  might  look  once  more  into  their  great,  gentle 
eyes,  and  see  them  crop  the  grass." 

Porter  Wright,  who  was  superintendent  of  Mr.  Webster's  farm, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  cattle  : 

"  He  had  one  hundred  and  ten  head  of  cattle,  when  he  had  the  most. 
He  raised  some,  but,  when  he  went  up  into  New  Hampshire,  he'd  buy  a 
great  many  ;  he'd  buy  all  the  handsome  oxen  he  saw — twenty  at  a  time, 
some  years.  He  was  fonder  of  stock  than  any  other  part  of  a  farm. 
When  he  had  friends  with  him,  he  would  have  some  of  his  finest  oxen 
yoked  up  and  driven  to  the  house,  that  they  might  see  them.  That  is 
the  way  he  saw  them  last  from  his  window.  It  was  not  a  large  lot,  but 
they  were  his  best  oxen.  He  sat  there,  talking  with  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr. 
Curtis,  and'  looking  at  his  creatures,  and  he  enjoyed  it ;  it  was  his  last 
enjoyment.    It  was  about  a  week  before  he  died." 

On  Monday,  October  18th,  Mr.  Curtis  went  to  Marshfield  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  Mr.  Webster  in  the  preparation  of  his  will.  He 
found  him  excessively  emaciated  and  feeble,  and  obviously  not  likely 
to  live  more  than  a  few  days.  When  the  consultation  about  the  will 
was  ended,  Mr.  Curtis,  who,  at  Mr.  Webster's  request,  was  going  to 
Boston,  gathered  up  his  papers  and  walked  to  the  bedside  to  take 
leave  of  the  dying  statesman.  He  was  lying  in  an  easy  posture,  with- 
out pain  or  suffering,  but  with  his  eyes  covered  with  a  napkin  to  ex- 
clude the  light.  Mr.  Curtis  spoke  to  him  about  a  political  letter  he 
had  lately  received  relating  to  the  pending  presidential  election.  "  My 
dear  friend,"  was  his  answer,  "  I  care  no  more  about  politics  than  the 
jackdaw  that  sits  on  the  top  of  St.  Paul's.  Go  down  to  the  library, 
and  read  Cowper's  '  Jackdaw.' "     He  then  repeated  some  of  the  lines  •. 

"  '  Ton  think,  no  doubt,  he  sits  and  muses 
On  future  broken  bones  and  bruises, 

If  he  shoidd  chance  to  fall. 
No  ;  not  a  single  thought  like  that 
Employs  his  philosophic  pate, 
Or  troubles  it  at  all. 

"  '  He  sees  that  this  great  roundabout, 
The  world,  with  all  its  motley  rout, 

Church,  array,  physio,  law, 
Its  customs  and  its  businesses. 
Is  no  concern  at  all  of  his  ; 

And  says — what  says  he  ? — Caw  ! '  " 
He  was  more  ill  during  that  night  than  he  had  been  previously. 
Mrs.  Baker,  his  housekeeper,  afterward  said : 

"  Tuesday  night  before  he  died,  I  watched  with  him — he  waked  up 
suddenly,  and  said,  in  a  very  loud  voice,  '  I'm  dead,  I'm  dead ! '  Mrs. 
Webster  ran  in  and  we  found  that  he  felt  numb — ^we  rubbed  him,  and 
he  revived ;  but,  after  Jilrs.  Webster  had  gone  again,  he  called  me  to 
him,  and  said :  '  Don't  you  go  to  sleep,  not  a  wink  for  a  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  take  the  hartshorn  and  hold  it  to  my  nose  every  fifteen  minutes 
whether  I'm  awake  or  asleep — rub  me  with  spirits,  and  keep  hold  of  my 
right  hand.'    I  think  he  imagined  hg  might  die  suddenly." 

Mr.  Curtis  returned  to  Marshfield  on  Tuesday  evening.  Besides 
his  immediate  family  and  servants,  there  were  now  with  Mr.  Webster 
two  of  his  friends  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  Mr.  Harvey  and 
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Mr.  Edward  Curtis,  his  relatives  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paige,  his  son-iu-law 
Mr.  Appleton,  Mr.  LeRoy,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Webster,  and  Miss  Downs. 
The  presence  of  these  guests,  and  of  the  medical  gentlemen  who  at- 
tended him,  made  a  somewhat  numerous  household,  for  whose  com- 
fort he  gave  directions  from  day  to  day.  On  Friday  morning,  before 
he  gave  the  last  instructions  for  his  will,  he  sent  for  Porter  Wright, 
directed  the  farm-work  for  the  day,  and  gave  him  money  to  pay  the 
laborers,  and  all  else  due  in  the  neighborhood.  And  so  he  went  on 
through  that  day,  with  all  his  great  faculties  and  fancies  under  the 
same  control  that  had  marked  his  whole  life ;  seeing,  in  the  intervals 
when  he  was  free  from  suffering,  all  who  were  in  the  house  ;  convers- 
ing as  he  always  had,  but  with  a  gentle  and  overflowing  affection  that 
seemed  to  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  as  his  bodily  powers  sank  be- 
neath the  disease  which  was  wearing  away  his  life. 

Ilis  cheerfulness  and  occasional  humor  were  most  remarkable. 
Mrs.  Baker  says : 

"  A  few  days  before  he  'died,  I  went  into  his  room  in  the  morning. 
There  were  so  many  people  about  him  that  I  hadn't  been  in  for  two  or 
three  days.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me  he  smiled  so  sweetly,  and  spoke 
quite  strong :  '  Good-morning,  my  good  old  friend,  I'm  glad  to  see  you ; 
I  thought  you  had  forgotten  me.' 

"  I  told  him  why  I  had  stayed  away,  and  that  we  felt  very  lonely 
down-stairs  without  him.  '  Oh ! '  said  he,  '  Mrs.  Baker,  perhaps  I  shall 
be  down-stairs  among  you  again,  when  the  wind  comes  in  shore.'  I 
could  hardly  conceive  how  he  could  be  so  composed  with  so  many  peo- 
ple about  him.  He  never  showed  the  least  agitation  about  his  condi- 
tion, or  tlie  least  reluctance  to  die." 

He  had  now  become  so  feeble  that  he  could  sit  up  only  for  a  short 
time.  He  was  placed  in  an  easy-chair,  and  sat  with  Dr.  Jeffries  alone. 
The  good  doctor  fell  asleep  for  a  moment,  and  Mr.  Wfbster,  who 
thought  he  was  silent  from  sadness,  said :  "  Cheer  up,  doctor ;  don't 
be  sad — I  shall  get  along."  The  doctor  answered  :  "  I  was  not  sad, 
Mr.  Webster ;  the  truth  is,  I  was  in  the  land  o'  nod."  "  Well,"  said 
Mr.  Webster,  "  that's  all  right." 

In  the  course  of  that  evening,  his  colored  servant  William,  who 
■was  supporting  him  with  a  pillow,  fell  asleep.  Mr.  Webster  turned  to 
Dr.  Jeffries,  who  was  sitting  by  his  bedside,  and  said,  smiling :  "  Wil- 
liam means  to  take  it  out."  Later  in  the  night'  he  directed  Sarah, 
another  colored  servant,  who  had  been  up  for  the  two  previous  nights, 
to  go  to  bed.  She,  however,  came  into  the  room  as  late  as  twelve 
o'clock,  thinking  he  was  asleep.  He  noticed  her,  and  called  out,  "  You 
everlasting  Sarah,  why  are  you  not  in  bed  ?  "  , 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  23d,  he  found  himself  so  much 
more  feeble  than  he  had  been,  that  he  proceeded  with  great  delibera- 
tion to  arrange  every  thing  with  Dr.  Jeffries  for  the  final  hour.  They 
had  hitherto  exchanged  no  words  that  distinctly  implied  the  approach 
of  death.  Mr.  Webster,  however,  had  been  watching  his  own  case 
with  singular  power  of  attention,  and  had  been  measuring  wh.at  re- 
mained to  him  of  vital  force.  He  had  concluded  this  to  be  his  last 
day;  and,  as  there  was  present  no  other  ear  but  that  of  his  faithful 
physician,  to  be  pained  by  the  expression  of  his  thought,  he  said,  with 
an  even  voice  and  perfect  calmness :  "  Doctor,  you  have  carried  me 
through  the  night,!  think  you  will  get  me  through  to-day.  I  shall  die 
to-  night."  Dr.  Jcffi'ies,  much  moved,  said,  after  a  pause,  "  You  are 
right,  sir."  Mr.  Webster  then  went  on ;  "I  wish  you,  therefore,  to 
send  an  express  to  Boston,  for  some  younger  person  to  be  with  you.  I 
shall  die  to-night.  You  are  exhausted,  and  must  be  relieved.  Who 
shall  it  be  ?  "  Dr.  Jeffries  suggested  Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren.  Mr.  Web- 
ster answered,  instantly,  "  Let  him  be  sent  for."  Dr.  Jeffries  then 
left  the  room,  to  write  a  note  to  Dr.  Warren,  and,  on  returning,  he 
found  that  Mr.  Webster  had  given  complete  directions  how  the  note 
should  be  sent,  who  should  be  the  messenger,  what  horse  should  be 
used,  what  road  taken,  and  where  a  fresh  horse  could  be  procured,  and 
how  the  messenger  was  to  do  his  errand  on  reaching  the  city.  He 
seemed  to  go  on  as  a  person  who  was  making  preparation  for  an  event 
that  was  to  happen  to  some  one  else ;  so  complete  was  his  control 
over  himself,  and  his  sufficiency  for  the  needs  of  the  occasion,  that  no 
one  about  him  felt  it  to  be  necessary,  in  such  matters,  to  do  any  thing 
but  to  folloji-  and  exec\ite  his  directions. 

In  the  evening,  the  will,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Curtis, 
•was  brought  to  Mr.  Webster  to  si^.  He  was  then  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, supported  in  his  bed  by  pillows. 

By  this  time,  nearly  the  whole  household  were  assembled  in  his 
room.     He  asked  if  Mrs.  Webster  and  his  son  had  seen  the  will,  and 


if  they  approved  it ;  botli  assured  him  that  they  fully  assented  to  it. 
Then  he  said,  "  Let  me  sign  it  now."  It  was  placed  before  him,  and 
he  affixed  his  signature  to  it,  strongly  and  clearly  written ;  and,  as  he 
returned  the  pen  to  Mr.  Curtis,  he  said,  looking  at  him  with  a  peculiar 
smile,  "  Thank  God  for  strength  to  do  a  sensible  act ; "  and  then  im- 
mediately, and  with  great  solemnity,  raising  both  his  hands  he  added : 
"  0  God  !  I  thank  Thee  for  all  Thy  mercies." 

He  then  looked  inquiringly  around  the  room,  as  if  to  see  that  all 
were  there  whom  he  wished  to  address.  As  he  was  manifestly  about 
to  say  something  that  ought  to  be  preserved,  Mr.  Curtis  took  notes  of 
his  words.  He  spoke  in  a  strong,  full  voice,  that  might  hare  been 
heard  over  half  the  house,  and  with  his  usual  modulation  and  empha- 
sis ;  but  very  slowly,  and  with  an  occasional  pause.     He  said  : 

"  My  general  wish  on  earth  has  been  to  do  my  Maker's  will.  I  thank 
Him  now  for  all  the  mercies  that  sun-ound  me.  I  fjiank  Him  for  the 
means  He  has  given  me  of  doing  some  little  good ;  for  my  children — 
these  beloved  objects ;  for  my  nature  and  associations.  I  thank  Him 
that  I  am  to  die,  if  I  am,  under  so  many  eireumstauces  of  love  and  affec- 
tion.    I  thank  Him  for  all  His  care. 

"  No  man,  who  is  not  a  brute,  can  say  that  he  is  not  afraid  of  death. 
No  man  can  come  back  from  iliat-  bourn  ;  no  man  can  comprehend  the 
will  or  the  works  of  God.  That  there  u  a  God,  all  must  acknowledge. 
I  see  Hun  in  all  these  wondrous  works.     Himself,  how  wondrous  ! 

"The  great  mystery  is  Jesus  Chiist — the  Gospel.  Wliat  would  be 
the  condition  of  any  of  us  if  we  had  not  the  hope  of  immortality  ?  What 
ground  is  there  to  rest  upon  but  the  Gospel  ?  There  were  scattered  liopei 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  running  down,  especially  among  the 
Jews.  The  Jews  believed  in  a  spiritual  origin  of  creation.  The  Eomans 
never  reached  it ;  the  Greeks  never  reached  it.  It  is  a  tradition,  if  that 
communication  was  made  to  the  Jews  by  God  Himself,  through  Moses 
and  the  fathers.  But  there  is,  even  to  the  Jews,  no  direct  assurance  of 
an  immortality  in  heaven.  There  is,  now  and  then,  a  scattered  intima:- 
tion,  as  in  Job,  '  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth ; '  but  a  proper  con- 
sideration of  tJiat  does  not  refer  it  to  Jesus  Christ  at  all.  But  there 
xixre  intimations — crepuscular — twilight.  But — but — but,  thank  God, 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  brought  life  and  immortality  to  ligM — rescued 
it — brought  it  to  light.  There  is  an  admirable  discourse  on  that  subject 
by  Dr.  BaiTow,  Preacher  to  the  Inner  Temple.  I  think  it  is  his  sixth 
sermon. 

"  WeU,  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  am  tofall  off;  I  may." 

He  now  paused  for  a  short  time ;  a  drowsiness  appeared  to  come 
over  him,  and  his  eyes  were  closed.  lu  a  moment  or  two  he  opened 
them,  and,  looking  eagerly  round,  he  asked  :  "  Have  I — wife,  son,  doc- 
tor, friends,  are  you  all  here  ? — have  I,  on  this  occasion,  said  any  thing 
unworthy  of  Daniel  Webster?  "  "  Xo,  no,  dear  sir,"  was  the  response 
from  all. 

He  then  began  the  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  but,  after  the  first 
sentence,  feeling  faint,  he  cried  out,  earnestly,  "  Hold  me  up,  I  do  not 
wish  to  pray  with  a  fainting  voice."  He  was  instantly  raised  a  little 
by  a  movement  of  the  pillows,  and  then  repeated  the  whole  of  the 
prayer,  in  clear  and  distinct  tones,  ending  his  devotions  with  these 
words : 

"And  now,  unto  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  be  praise 
forever  and  forever !  Peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  to  men — that  is  the 
happiness,  the  essence — good-will  toward  men." 

While  he  had  been  uttering  the  little  discourse  which  has  just 
been  given,  several  of  the  colored  servants  had  gathered  at  the  door 
of  the  chamber,  to  hear  the  last  words  of  a  master  who  had  emanci- 
pated more  than  one  of  them  from  slavery,  and  all  of  whom  loved  him 
with  their  whole  hearts.  He  did  not  see  them,  but  he  now  asked  for 
them: 

"  Where's  Monica  and  the  rest  of  them  ?  Let  me  see  their  faces. — 
Come  in  here,  ye  faithful." 

Then,  addressing  those  who  stood  by  the  bedside,  he  said  : 

"Eemember,  all,  that  /remember  my  three  nieces — my  brother's 
two  children,  my  sister's  daughter,  Mrs.  Emily  Webster." 

At  this  moment,  Mrs.  Webster,  in  a  flood  of  tears,  threw  her  ai-ms 
around  his  neck.  He  soothed  her  emotion  with  a  tender  firmness, 
saying,  "  My  dear  wife,  when  you  and  I  were  married  at  the  Bowling 
Green,  we  knew  that  we  must  one  dav  part ; "  and,  having  in  some  de- 
gree calmed  her  agitation,  he  desired  her  to  go  again  to  her  own  room, 
telling  her  that  he  would  send  for  her  when  it  should  be  necessary  to 
take  final  leave.  He  was  then  assisted  to  lie  down,  and,  an  opiate 
having  been  administered,  he  obtained  some  sleep. 

Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren  had  now  arrived,  and  came  to  the  bedside  as 
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soon  as  Mr.  Webster  was  again  awake.  Mr.  Webster  turned  to  him, 
held  out  his  hand,  and  answered  the  questions  which  he  asked,  which 
were  few,  from  the  fear  of  disturbing  him.  It  was  now  about  eight 
o'clock.     Dr.  Warren  observes,  in  a  written  account  of  the  case : 

"  Judging  simply  from  the  symptom.?,  I  should,  in  any  other  case, 
have  said  that  life  could  not  have  been  prolonged  half  an  hour.  His 
freat  tenacity  to  life,  and  the  very  gradual  modes  in  which  the  vital  or- 
gans gave  way,  were  remarkable — such  as  1  do  not  remember  to  have 
witnessed  in  any  other  case.  ...  In  about  half  an  hour  after  I  entered 
the  room,  and  after  a  short  interval  of  rest,  he  suddenly  reached  out 
his  hand,  and  begged  me  to  lift  him  up  in  the  bed,  which,  with  assist- 
ance, was  at  once  done  ;  when,  without  any  great  effort,  a  large  mass  of 
blood  was  ejected  from  his  stomach.  He  almost  at  once  exclaimed,  after 
this,  '  I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  to  sink  right  away ;  am  I  dying? '  We 
assured  him  that  he  was  only  faint,  and,  having  placed  him  back  on  his 
pillow,  administered  a  little  stimulus,  which  soon  restored  the  circu- 
lation." 

After  this,  he  desired  that  his  friends,  who  had  left  him  with  the 
physicians  and  the  attendants  that  he  might,  if  possible,  again  sleep, 
should  come  to  him,  one  by  one,  for  the  last  words  of  leave-taking 
that  he  wished  to  say  to  each ;  and,  one  by  one,  all  went  successively 
to  receive  from  him  words  of  affection  and  consolation,  uttered  with 
his  accustomed  equanimity  and  with  singular  appropriateness  to  each 
case.  This  being  done,  he  addressed  himself,  with  all  the  strength  of 
his  great  faculties,  to  the  effort  of  obtaining  a  clear  perception  of  the 
moment  when  he  should  be  entering  the  confines  of  another  world. 
He  seemed  to  have  an  intense  desire  for  a  consciousness  of  the  act  of 
dying.  "  From  this  time,"  says  Dr.  Warren,  "  he  fell  into  a  kind  of 
doze,  arousing  occasionally  in  a  state  of  great  exertion,  demanding 
something  to  reUeve  him,  saying,  '  Give  me  life,  give  me  life ' — evi- 
dently feeling  as  if  he  might  fall  into  a  state  in  which  he  should  be 
unable  to  realize  the  passage  from  life  to  death.  He  also  asked  me, 
once  or  twice,  '  Am  I  alive,  or  am  I  dead  ?  '  and  proposed  other  ques- 
tions to  the  same  effect."  On  one  of  these  occasions,  Dr.  Jeffries  re- 
peated to  him  the  text  of  Scripture — "  Tea,  though  I  walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art 
with  me  ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me."  "  Yes,"  he  said, 
"  thy  rod — thy  staff — but  the  fact,  the  fact  I  want;  "  for  he  was  not 
certain  whether  the  words  that  had  been  repeated  to  him  were  intended 
as  an  intinjation  that  he  was  already  in  the  dark  valley.  On  another 
occasion,  he  asked  whether  it  were  likely  that  the  vomiting,  from 
which  he  had  suffered,  would  return  before  death  ;  and,  when  told  that 
it  was  improbable,  he  asked,  "  Then  what  shall  you  do  ?  "  On  being 
told  that  he  would  be  supported  by  stimulants,  and  made  as  easy  as 
possible  by  opiates,  he  inquired  if  the  stimulant  should  not  be  given 
then.  He  was  answered  that  it  would  not  be  given  immediately,  and 
he  replied,  "  When  you  give  it  to  me,  I  shall  know  that  I  may  drop  off 
at  once."  Satisfied  that  he  would  thus  have  a  final  warning  of  the 
approach  of  death,  he  said,  "  I  will  then  put  myself  in  a  position  to 
obtain  a  little  repose  ;  "  and  the  repose  came. 

The  whole  household  were  now  again  in  the  room,  calmly  awaiting 
the  moment  when  he  would  be  released  from  pain.  All  were  quiet 
and  composed,  save  poor  old  Monica.  She,  in  the  ignorance  and 
affection  of  her  nature,  for  some  time  moved  about  incessantly,  in 
much  agitation,  going  frequently  to  the  bedside,  looking  at  her  master, 
holding  up  her  hands,  muttering  bits  of  prayers  to  herself,  and  taking 
little  notice  of  the  people  about  her.  Once  or  twice,  however,  she  ad- 
dressed herself  to  Dr.  Warren,  and  demanded,  "  Isn't  he  going  to 
die?"  or,  "Why  don't  he  die?"  or,  "You  don't  think  he'll  live  to 
morning  ?  "  apparently  laboring  under  the  idea  that  the  doctor  had  an 
agency  in  prolonging  his  sufferings. 

It  was  past  midnight,  when,  awaking  from^  one  of  the  slumbers 
that  he  had  at  intervals,  he  seemed  not  to  know  whether  he  had  not 
already  passed  from  his  earthly  existence.  He  made  a  strong  effort  to 
ascertain  what  the  consciousness  that  he  could  still  perceive  actually 
was,  and  then  uttered  those  well-known  words,  "  I  still  live  ! "  as  if  he 
had  satisfied  himself  of  the  fact  that  he  was  striving  to  know.  They 
were  his  last  coherent  utterance.  A  good  deal  later,  he  said  some- 
thing in  which  the  word  "poetry"  was  distinctly  heard.  His  son  im- 
mediately repeated  to  him  one  of  the  stanzas  of  Gray's  Elegy.  He 
heard  it,  and  smiled. 

After  this,  respiration  became  more  difficult,  and  at  length  it  went 
on  with  perceptible  intervals.  AU  was  now  hushed  within  the  cham- 
ber, and  to  those  who  stood  waiting  there  were  but  three  sounds  in  Na- 
ture :  the  sighing  of  the  autumn  wind  in  the  trees,  the  slow  ticking 


of  the  clock  in  the  hall  below,  and  the  deep  breathing  of  their  dying 
friend.  Moments  seemed  hours,  and  Mr.  Curtis  says :  "  Still  the  meas- 
ured beat  of  time  fell  painfully  distinct  upon  our  ears  ;  still  the  gentle 
moaning  of  the  wind  mingled  with  the  only  sound  that  arose  within 
the  room  ;  for  there  were  no  sobs  of  women,  no  movements  of  men. 
So  grand,  and  yet  so  calm  and  simple,  had  been  his  approach  to  the 
moment  when  we  must  know  that  he  was  with  us  no  more,  that  he  had 
lifted  us  into  a  composure  which,  but  for  his  great  example,  we  could 
not  have  felt.  At  twenty-three  minutes  before  three  o'clock,  his 
breathing  ceased  ;  the  features  settled  into  a  superb  repose ;  and  Dr. 
Jeffries,  who  still  held  the  pulse,  after  waiting  for  a  few  seconds,  gen- 
tly laid  down  the  arm,  and,  amid  a  breathless  silence,  pronounced  the 
single  word  '  Dead.'  The  eyes  were  then  closed,  the  remains  were 
removed  from  the  position  in  which  death  came,  and  all  but  those 
who  had  been  appointed  to  wait  and  watch  slowly  and  mournfully 
walked  away." 

The  persons  present  when  he  died  were,  Mrs.  Webster,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fletcher  Webster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paige,  Mr.  S.  A.  Appleton,  Mr. 
LeRoy,  Miss  Downs,  Mr.  Harvey,  Mr.  E.  Curtis,  Mr.  G.  T.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Zantsinger  (of  the  State  Department),  Dr.  .leffries.  Dr.  Warren,  Mr, 
C.  H.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Weston ;  together  with  many  of  the  servants. 


TABLE-TALK. 

MR.  DUTTON  COOK  has  discussed  in  the  Genlleman^s  Magazine 
the  subject  of  applause  and  encores  for  actors,  opening  with  the 
well-known  quotation  from  Hazlitt,  that  "  players,  after  all,  have  little 
reason  to  complain  of  their  hard-earned,  short-lived  popularity,  as  one 
thunder  of  applause,  from  pit,  boxes,  and  gallery,  is  equal  to  a  whole 
immortality  of  posthumous  fame ;  "  but  qualifying  this  with  those  feel- 
ing laments  that  have  been  sometimes  uttered,  that,  with  the  actor, 
"  art  and  artist  share  one  common  grave."  The  necessity  of  applause 
for  an  actor  has  often  been  commented  upon.  Without  the  stimula- 
tion of  this  sort  of  approval,  the  actor  often  becomes  discouraged,  and 
finds  it  impossible  to  give  to  his  part  the  same  spirit  and  vim  that  he 
otherwise  would.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  the 
fatigue  of  acting  her  great  parts  in  the  provinces  was  much  increased 
in  consequence  of  the  inferior  measure  of  applause  that  she  there  re- 
ceived. Some  actors  find  it  impossible  to  proceed  without  a  recogni- 
tion of  their  efforts,  and  instances  are  on  record  of  actors  deliberately 
informing  their  audiences  that  they  could  not  act  unless  their  hearers 
rendered  them  this  sort  of  sustenance.  "  An  actor,"  says  Mr.  Cook, 
"  in  regard  to  the  honors  of  his  profession,  considered  apart  from  its 
commercial  results,  occupies  the  position  of  one  who  has  invested  his 
whole  fortune  in  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  terminating  at  his  de- 
cease, and  who  has  become  entitled,  therefore,  to  a  larger  income  than 
accrues  to  the  man  able  to  lay  up  treasure,  and  to  provide  for  and  be- 
queath property  to  posterity.  The  player  can  be  rewarded  only  by 
the  applause  afforded  him  during  the  continuance  of  his  theatrical  ca- 
reer ;  and  it  is  right,  therefore,  that  such  applause  should  fully  corre- 
spond with,  and  be  adequate  to,  his  merits."  American  audiences  are 
much  slower  to  respond  with  applause  than  European  ones,  and  this 
is  frequently  a  matter  of  gi'eat  chagrin  to  performers  from  abroad. 
On  the  first  night  of  Hamlet  at  Booth's  this  season,  Mr.  Fechter,  just 
from  England,  was  in  a  box,  and  he  was  so  exasperated  at  the  dullness 
of  the  audience  in  this  particular,  that  he  several  times  stood  up  and 
conspicuously  started  applause  for  some  of  the  fine  points  in  Mr. 
Booth's -acting.  The  coldness  of  English  audiences  was  a  matter  of 
vexation  to  Mr.  Fechter  when  he  first  began  to  act  in  London ;  we 
fear  that  he  finds  our  blase  New-York  theatre-goers  still  more  apa- 
thetic. A  comic  actor,  familiarly  known  some  years  ago  as  Yankee 
Hill,  used  to  tell  an  anecdote  of  his  attempt  to  amuse  a  provincial 
audience,  used  only  to  the  church  and  the  lecture-room,  by  a  comic 
entertainment.  The  people  listened  attentively  and  respectfully,  but 
not  a  laugh  nor  a  murmer  of  applause  rewarded  his  efforts  at  humor. 
Utterly  disheartened  at  this,  he  announced  at  his  hotel  the  next  morn- 
ing that  his  intention  of  giving  three  entertainments  was  changed,  and 
that  he  would  not  repeat  the  performance.  After  some  urging  from 
those  who  heard  him  for  the  reason  of  the  change  of  plan,  he  at  last 
said:  "  Gentlemen,  the  fact  is,  I  can't  play  when  I  fail  to  get  applause 
or  to  raise  a  laugh.  No  man  can  be  funny  if  his  fun  doesn't  excite 
merriment  in  his  auditors."  "  Why,"  exclaimed  one  standing  by,  "  we 
didn't  know  it  would  be  proper  for  us  to  laugh !  "     Jfr.  Hill,  by  virtue 
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of  the  explanations  that  ensued,  consented  to  repeat  his  entertain- 
ment, and  that  night  loud  guffaws  and  thunders  of  applause  rewarded 
his  comic  efforts. 

An  active  discussion  has  been  going  on  in  the  English  journals, 

in  regard  to  the  morals  of  field  sports,  and  especially  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  cruelty  of  fox-hunting.  Fox-hunting  has  an  historical  and 
in  some  manner  a  poetical  interest  for  Americans,  and  hence  our  prac- 
tical ignorance  of  the  sport  does  not  render  the  English  discussion 
altogether  indifferent  to  us.  The  warfare  opened  by  an  elaborate  arti- 
cle in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  in  which  the  writer,  broadly  asserting  that 
pain  and  death  should  not  be  made  matter  of  amusement,  set  down 
fox-hunting  as  only  different  in  degree,  and  not  in  kind,  from  the 
gladiatorial  contests  of  ancient  Rome,  or  from  bull-fights  in  Spain. 
The  article  in  question  was  very  elaborate,  able,  and  to  a  large  class 
of  minds  must  have  been  conclusive.  But  this  bold  attack  upon  the 
cherished  sport  of  English  country  gentlemen  was  very  naturally  re- 
sented with  great  spirit.  The  sporting  papers,  of  course,  took  up  the 
thing  in  high  dudgeon ;  and  all  the  journals  became  suddenly  over- 
whelmed with  correspondence  from  fox-hunting  squires  and  sports- 
men of  all  kinds.  Anthony  TroUope  replied  at  length  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  same  review  in  which  the  attack  appeared ;  the  Saturday 
Review  and  the  other  journals  discussed  in  full  the  charge  and  the  coun- 
ter-charge, until  now  pretty  much  every  English  periodical  and  every 
English  author  has  had  something  to  say  on  the  subject.  The  last  utter- 
ance is  from  Mr.  Ruskin,  who,  we  may  be  sure,  from  his  attitude  in  the 
Eyre-Jamaica  issue,  would  not  exhibit  a  special  sensibility  as  to  the  cru- 
elty of  fox-hunting.  He  tells  the  English  people  that  the  real  evils  of  fox- 
hunting are,  "  that  it  wastes  the  time,  misapplies  the  energy,  exhausts 
the  wealth,  narrows  the  capacity,  debases  the  taste,  and  abates  the 
honor,  of  the  upper  classes  of  this  country ;  "  and,  instead  of  keeping, 
as  had  been  stated,  "  thousands  from  the  workhouse,"  it  sends  thou- 
sands of  the  poor  both  there  and  into  the  grave.  Mr.  Ruskin  adds : 
"  The  athletic  training  given  by  fox-hunting  is  excellent ;  and  such  train- 
ing is  vitally  necessary  to  the  upper  classes.  But  it  ought  always  to  be 
in  real  service  to  their  country  ;  in  personal  agricultural  labor  at  the 
head  of  their  tenantry,  and  in  extending  English  life  and  dominion  in 
■waste  regions  against  the  adverse  powers  of  \ature.  Let  them  be- 
come captains  of  emigration  :  hunt  down  the  foxes  that  spoil  the  vine- 
yard of  the  world ;  and  keep  their  eyes  on  the  leading  hound  in  Packs 
of  Men."  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  the  contestants  in  this  dispute.  It  will  be  readily  perceived 
that,  to  one  view  of  the  case,  fox-hunting  is  the  infliction  of  pain  and 
death  upon  an  animal  as  a  means  of  gratification,  and  hence  is  essen- 
tially cruel ;  while  to  others  there  are  sufficient  compensations  to  bal- 
ance the  temporary  torture.  Killing  for  a  necessary  end  is  conceded 
on  all  hands  as  permissible  ;  killing,  mainly  as  a  means  of  pleasure,  is 
of  doubtful  morality  ;  but  killing,  accompanied  by  torture,  is  always  a 
wrong  and  a  cruelty,  however  much  our  love  for  certain  sports  may 
cloud  our  judgments  or  supply  us  with  sophistical  excuses  for  our 
conduct. 

The  London  Lancet  has  been  calling  attention  to  the  injurious 

consequences  of  children's  parties.  One  would  suppose  this  to  be 
unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  those  mothers  who  give  entertainments  of 
this  kind,  and  those  who  permit  their  children  to  attend  them,  can 
scarcely  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they  are  allowing  vanity  or  other 
maternal  weaknesses  to  interfere  with  the  true  well-being  of  their 
little  ones.  "  Children,"  says  the  Lancet,  "  are  unduly  expited  before- 
hand ;  they  are  dressed  insufliciently ;  they  dance  themselves  into 
great  fatigue ;  they  eat  and  drink  at  late  hours  what  would  try  their 
digestion  badly  enough  in  its  midday  vigor ;  and,  worst  of  all,  they  lose 
from  two  to  six  hours'  sleep."  All  these  evils  are  obvious  enough,  but 
there  are  many  others.  Anticipating  for  children  the  same  entertain- 
ments they  are  to  partake  of  when  men  and  women,  renders  them  satiated 
with  pleasure  before  the  time  comes  for  them  to  fairly  enter  into  society ; 
it  destroys  their  zest  in  those  sports  and  occupations  suitable  to  their 
age,  and  takes  off  the  edge  of  enjoyment  of  maturer  pleasures  when  they 
come.  A  little  girl  familiar  with  balls  and  parties  must  assuredly  lose  all 
the  guilelessness  of  childhood,  and  never  possess  the  freshness  and  sim- 
ple grace  of  young  womanhood.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  however,  thinks 
that,  while  every  one  must  sympathize  with  these  young  sufferers,  it  is 
hard  that  not  a  finger  is  lifted,  not  a  voice  raised,  in  behalf  of  the  elder 
members  of  the  community,  whose  sufferings  from  a  like  cause  must 
at  times  be  awful.     The  late  hours,  the  uncomfortable  nature  of  the 


scanty  clothing  they  wear,  the  misery  of  eating  when  they  do  not  want 
to  eat,  and  not  eating  when  they  do,  are  mentioned  by  the  Oazettt 
as  some  of  the  intolerable  evils  of  refined  society,  when  trying  to  "  en- 
joy itself."  The  list  of  evils  the  Gazette  gives  is  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  whole  ;  but  men  and  women  are  supposed  to  be  rational 
beings,  and,  if  they  deliberately  choose  to  have  their  pleasures  in  this 
artificial  and  barbarous  manner,  they  must  pay  the  cost.  But  .children 
are  not  responsible.  They  do  not  select  their  own  means  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  if  left  to  themselves  would  never  be  insane  enough  to  adopt 
the  conventional  party  as  their  idea  of  sport.  Hence  its  infliction 
upon  them  is  a  positive  tyranny  as  well  as  injury. 

We  had  supposed  the  "  Black-Crook  "  style  of  drama  a  by- 
gone thing,  but  at  the  Grand  Opera  there  is  an  attempt  t6  revive  all 
its  pictorial  glitter,  its  salacious  ballet,  and  its  complement  of  devils 
and  mysteries.  Glitter  has  its  limits,  and  hence  the  utmost  prodi- 
gality of  the  opera-house  management  fails  to  supply  any  thing  more 
bewilderingly  dazzling  than  that  which  the  "  Black  Crook "  and  the 
"  White  Fawn  "  made  us  familiar  with.  We  have  been  spoiled  with 
an  excess  of  pageantry  and  show  in  this  way,  and,  knowing  all  the 
possibilities  of  "  grand  transformation  scenes,"  are  not  to  be  sur- 
prised further  by  new  combinations  in  this  sort  of  kaleidoscope. 
We  have  seen,  too,  the  ballet  in  its  most  astounding  exhibitiona, 
and  female  beauty  can  no  further  "  show  our  eyes  and  grieve  our 
heart"  than  it  has  already  done.  It  is  a  little  surprising  that  a  man- 
agement could  expect  to  revive  a  public  appetite  for  that  which  it  has 
been  so  satiated  with.  "  The  Twelve  Temptations,"  as  the  new  spec- 
tacular wonder  is  called,  is,  moreover,  closely  like  the  "  Black  Crook  " 
in  its  measure  and  scope,  introducing  Satan  and  his  imps,  and  all  the 
mystic  paraphernalia  of  demons,  spirits,  angels,  and  the  like.  These 
spectacular  plays,  singularly  enough,  have  found  their  most  suitable 
stock  in  the  same  sort  of  material  that  furnished  the  "  Mystery 
Plays  "  of  the  middle  ages.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  for  the 
manager  who  next  attempts  to  astonish  us  in  the  way  of  mystery  and 
spangles  to  revive  one  of  these  same  Mystery  Plays.  He  would 
secure  all  the  opportunity  he  could  wish  for  scenic  effecrts,  both  of 
the  demoniac  and  the  paradisiacal  sort,  and  be  sure  of  a  play  that, 
unlike  "  The  Twelve  Temptations  "  and  its  predecessors,  would  not  be 
insufferably  stupid.  That  history  repeats  itself  is  the  theory  of  not  a 
few  philosophers ;  the  revival  of  the  Mystery  Plays  would  only  be 
new  proof  of  it. 

We  have  a  bank  clearing-house  and  gold  clearing-house  in 

Wall  Street,  whereby  exchanges  between  banks  and  brokers  may  be 
speedily  and  eSiciently  accomplished,  and  these  are  well.  But  there 
is  another  sort  of  clearing-house  not  yet  conceived  of  in  Yankee  cir- 
cles, but  which  seems,  according  to  a  French  journal,  to  be  fairly  es- 
tablished at  Stuttgart,  the  capital  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  this  we  com- 
mend to  our  lady  friends  for  speedy  adoption  here.  It  is  a  sort  of 
visiting  or  card  clearing-house,  whereby  social  courtesies  between 
families  are  exchanged  with  the  smallest  possible  expenditure  of  time 
or  exertion.  It  is  held  at  a  public  place,  where  all  the  servants  of 
good  houses  and  all  the  commissaires  assemble.  "  One  among  them, 
mounted  on  a  bench  or  table,  calls  out  the  addresses.  At  each  name 
announced  a  cloud  of  cards  falls  into  a  basket  placed  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  representative  of  the  person  for  whom  these  cards  are  intended 
can  pocket  his  contingent.  Each  follows  in  his  turn,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  hundreds  of  cards  have  reached  their  destination  without 
fatigue  to  any  one."  This  idea  is  certainly  ingenious,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  could  be  put  into  practical  operation  in  our  American  cities. 

A  person  employing  a  cab  in  Paris  will  be  sure  of  obtaining 

again  the  smallest  trifle  that  he  may  chance  to  leave  in  the  vehicle, 
if  he  makes  application  for  it  at  the  proper  place.  If  his  loss  is 
a  watch,  an  overcoat,  an  umbrella,  a  locket,  a  ring,  a  bank-note,  or 
even  a  small  coin,  it  is  only  necessary  for  him  to  be  able  to  prove  his 
property  at  the  Prefecture  de  Police,  in  order  to  speedily  regain  it. 
This  may  seem  to  speak  marvellously  well  for  the  honesty  of  the  Paris 
cab-drivers,  but  the  real  fact  is,  that  the  probity  of  these  men  is  ren- 
dered certain  by  a  very  simple  device.  Police  agents  frequently  ride 
in  cabs,  and  purposely  leave  behind  them  small  coins  or  other  articles 
of  slight  value.  If  these  objects  are  not  brought  to  the  PriSfecture 
de  Police  within  two  days  the  cab-driver  loses  his  license,  and  is 
also  liable  to  prosecution.  Of  course  this  rigid  measure  renders 
every  cab-driver  honest  by  sheer  necessity,  as  he  never  knows  when 
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his  fare  is  a  poliee-agent  in  disguise.  Tlie  way  they  manage  things 
in  Paris  is  a  matter  of  ceaseless  comparison  with  our  own  imper- 
fect and  rude  methods.  How  easy  to  have  in  our  city  a  cab-system 
that  should  at  once  be  well-ordered,  trustworthy,  and  economical, 
instead  of  which,  by  the  cooperation  of  car-interests  and  livery-stable 
interests,  we  are  left  without  these  useful  vehicles  altogether ! 

llr.  Robertson,  whose  delightful  comedies  we  have  so  many 

times  commended  to  our  readers,  has  produced  a  play,  in  London, 
called  "  The  Nightingale,"  in  which  he  has  introduced,  according  to 
the  English  papers,  a  number  of  sensational  incidents  quite  equal  to 
Mr.  Boucicault's  best  or  worst  eiforts  in  this  line.  We  are  glad  that 
the  play  met  with  disapprobation  from  the  audience  on  the  first  night, 
and  to  see  that  it  is  generally  condemned  by  the  London  press.  Mr. 
Eobertson  writes  such  charming  comedies  that  a  success  by  him  in 
the  way  of  the  sensational  drama  would  be  a  public  misfortune.  We 
cannot  afford  to  surrender  to  the  dark  ways  of- melodrama  the  only 
man  in  all  England  or  America  who  knows  how  to  construct  for  the 
stage  a  chaste  story  of  every-day  life,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it 
welcome  to  refined  and  satisfactory  to  ordinary  tastes. 


pierarg  ilof^s. 


GEOEGE  FINLAY,  the  eminent  Greek  historian,  has  just  pub- 
lished "  Observations  on  Prehistorio  Antiquities  in  Switzerland  and 
Greece,"  in  which  he  treats  of  the  stone-age  in  Greece.  "  There  is  no 
doubt,"  he  says,  "  that  there  was  a  stone-period  in  Greece,  because  every- 
where in  the  country  are  found  fragments  of  obsidian ;  that  this  extended 
over  a  long  time,  and  that  during  it  the  inhabitants  held  intercourse  both 
by  land  and  sea  with  other  distant  parts.  Obsidian  is  not,  I  believe,  found 
in  dny  part  of  continental  Greece  or  of  the  islands,  except  Melos  and 
Kimolos,  where  it  abounds.  Besides  these,  were  found  in  Greece  some 
small  well-wrought  instruments  of  nephritic  stone,  very  much  like 
those  found  in  Switzerland ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  stone,  like  the 
fragments  found  in  Switzerland,  was  imported  from  Asia  or  Egypt." 
This  is,  indeed,  of  high  interest  to  the  historian,  and  deserves  to  be 
further  investigated ;  but  the  interest  of  the  subject  is  increased  by  the 
evidence  brought  forward  to  prove  the  existence  of  lake-dwellings  in 
Greece.  From  a  passage  in  Herod,  v.,  16,  it  appears  that  such  existed  in 
Macedonia  even  in  historic  time,  and  the  condition  of  the  Greek  lakes 
and  marshes  leads  to  the  supposition  that  discoveries  similar  to  those  in 
Switzerland  would  result  from  an  accurate  investigation  of  the  localities. 
"Unfortunately,  the  present  condition  of  the  countiy  and  its  inhabitants 
most  probably  precludes  all  hope  of  this.  But,  at  all  events,  Mr.  Fin- 
lay  deserves  the  thanks  of  scholars  for  having  opened  up  an  as  yet  un- 
explored field  of  labor,  which  may  possibly  throw  much  light  on  the 
earliest  condition  of  Greece  and  its  primitive  inhabitants. 

A  large  collection  of  valuable  Chinese  works,  consisting  of  upward 
of  eleven  hundred  volumes,  has  recently  been  added  to  the  British 
Museum.  They  were  originally  selected  with  a  view  to  their  bearing  on 
the  translation  of  the  Chinese  classics,  now  in  course  of  preparjition  by 
Dr.  Legge,  and,  the  object  for  which  they  were  imported  having  been 
accomplished,  they  were  offered  to  the  trustees  of  the  Museum.  The 
value  of  these  works  to  the  student  of  Chinese  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated ;  for,  in  the  classics  alone,  are  to  be  found  the  models  of 
style  and  the  germs  of  philosophical  and  political  ideas,  without  a 
knowledge  of  which  the  structure  of  the  later  literature  of  China  cannot 
but  be  unintelligible,  and  its  references  obscure.  For  more  than  eigh- 
teen hundred  years  these  classics  have  received  the  most  minute  criti- 
cism at  the  hands  of  the  best  native  scholars,  and  some  valuable  com- 
mentaries on  many  of  the  more  obscure  and  highly-prized  of  the  varied 
books  are  contained  in  the  collection  referred  to.  Amonc  the  collection 
also  are  many  critical  works  on  history  and  chronology,  as  well  as  on  the 
antiquities  of  China. 

The  Gotlm  Almanacli  for  1869-"rO  contains  several  new  and  interest- 
ing features.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  statistics,  and  to  the  in- 
ternal distribution  of  the  population  of  the  dift'erent  states.  We  ob- 
serve that  in  Great  Britain  a  fourth,  in  Austria  only  a  twenty-fifth,  of 
the  population  live  in  towns  of  over  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  In  the 
Netherlands,  four-fifths  of  the  population,  in  Sweden  only  eleven  per 
cent.,  live  in  towns  of  two  thousand  inhabitants  and  upward.  Oflficial 
confessional  statistics  are  given  for  France  and  Germany  ;  in  the  former 
case  the  result  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  Protestants,  estimated  at  a 
million  and  a  half,  to  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

The  number  of  new  publications  and  new  editions  issued  in  Great 
1    Britam  m  1869  was  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-nine.    Up- 
ward of  one  thousand  publications  are  set  down  under  the  headin<T  of 
theology,  agamst  four  hundred  and  sixty-one  new  works  of  fiotion,°five 


hundred  juvenile  works,  one  liundred  and  forty-two  law-books,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eiglit  works  of  travel,  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  books 
of  history  and  biography,  one  hundred  and  sixty  medical  books,  and 
two  hundred  and  seventy-four  publications  classed  under  "  poetry  and 
the  drama." 

A  translation  of  the  Talmud,  by  M.  Schwab,  is  about  to  issue  from 
the  Imperial  press  at  Paris.  A  society  has  been  formed  in  London 
for  publishing  in  a  popular  form  the  most  important  monuments  of 
Jewish  intellect,  in  the  post-Biblical  phases  of  its  development.  These 
will  be  translated,  sometimes  with  the  original  texts  ;  public  lectures 
will  also  be  organized,  and  periodical  meetings. 

A  complete  catalogue  of  the  works  of  George  Cruikshank  is  an- 
nounced. It  comprises  descriptions  of  four  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighteen  works,  comprising  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
etchings,  Axteen  hundred  and  ninety-three  wood-cuts,  seventy-two 
glyptographs,  sixty  lithographs,  and  lists  of  nearly  four  hundred  books, 
tracts,  chap-books,  etc. 

The  leader  of  the  Eed-Eiver  insurgents,  Louis  Eielle,  is  a  youth  of 
some  literary  talent,  who  contributed  to  the  Canadian  papers  while  at 
school  at  Montreal. 

The  London  Scotsman  states  that  a  proposal  is  under  consideration 
for  the  formation  of  a  society  having  for  its  object  the  publication  of  a 
uniform  edition  of  the  Scottish  histories. 

The  Eev.  E.  Neill  is  preparing  an  account  of  the  "  Virginia  Com- 
pany," containing  the  orders  given  to  the  early  explorers,  minutes  of 
the  company,  and  other  inediled  documents. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  work  on  "  The  Subjection  Of  Women  "  has 
been  translated  into  German  by  Professor  D.  A.  Eeyer,  and  published 
at  Gratz. 

The  first  volume  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  "  Life  of  Lord  Palmerston  " 
is  in  press,  and  will  be  soon  published. 


Stieitiifit  ^otes. 


THE  ingenious  photographic  plane-table  of  M.  Che vallier,  the  fruit  of 
twelve  years'  study,  which  he  vainly  endeavored  to  dispose  of  to 
the  French  Government  previous  to  hi«  death  in  1868,  is  now  definitely 
adopted  by  the  best  French  architects  and  land-surveyors  (VioUet-le- 
Duc,  etc.),  by  the  French  hydrographio  and  war  departments,  for  the 
rapid  and  accurate  preparation  of  plans,  charts,  and  maps.  To  under- 
stand exactly  the  great  simplification  thus  made  in  the  art  of  making 
plans,  etc.,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  method  hitherto  em- 
ployed. After  having  directed  over,  each  signal  the  optical  axis  of  the 
glass  of  the  theodolite,  the  figures  of  the  level  of  the  two  limbs  and  their 
sliding  gauges  are  successively  read  and  written  down.  When  the  bear- 
ings are  very  numerous,  several  hours  require  to  be  devoted  to  a  single 
sweep  of  the  horizon.  A  protractor  is  then  placed  in  a  suitable  position. 
One  by  one  each  horizontal  angle  is  first  read  and  then  cheeked  or 
pointed.  These  operations  are  necessarily  very  slow  and  difficult,  and 
frequently  result  in  errors  which  are  not  easily  rectified.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  autograph  theodolite  or  photograpic  plane-table  finishes  accu- 
rately in  half  an  hour  the  most  complicated  sweep  of  the  horizon.  With 
this  apparatus  there  is  no  use  in  multiplying  signals — the  most  minute 
details,  and  the  sMghtest  accidents  or  inequalities  of  the  landscape, 
being  registered  with  a  fidelity  surpassing  the  efforts  of  science  or*" art. 
All  supplementary  precautions  are  thus  spai^d  to  the  operator,  and  er- 
rors of  neghgence  or  ignorance  are  most  surely  avoided.  In  construct- 
ing the  plan,  chart,  or  map,  the  rule  is  directly  applied  to  the  photo- 
graphic proof,  each  station  in  the  new  method  having  its  special  pro- 
tractor. The  drawer  never  requires  to  trouble  himself  about  readings 
nor  about  the  prescriptions  of  angles,  which  disappear  in  the  final 
result.  The  new  instrument  enjoys  all  the  precious  advantages  of 
automatic  apparatus,  and  the  light  of  day  itself  is  employed  in  mak- 
ing observations  of  rigorous  exactness.  In  the  fruitful  labors  of  peace, 
the  photographic  plane-table  will  be  usefully  employed  in  correcting  the 
munerous  mistakes  that  have  crept  into  our  maps,  in  facilitating  surveys, 
and  lessening  the  labor  of  architects  and  artists.  In  the  time  of  war 
it  will  also  occupy  an  important  place ;  while  retracing  faithfully  the 
different  episodes  of  battles,  it  will  doubtless  help  to  perfect  our  princi- 
ples of  tactics.  Its  most  important  function  during  war,  however,  will 
doubtless  be  the  rapid  execution  of  plans  of  places  newly  invested  pre- 
vious to  assault.  ^ 

"Electricity  is  life,"  say  the  advertising  medical  galvanists,  and,  no 
doubt,  there  is  truth  in  the  dictum.  Not  only  do  animal  systems  ex- 
hibit certain  phenomena  admitting  of  an  electrical  explanation,  but 
plants  and  seeds  manifest  actions  which  go  far  to  prove  that  the  subtHa 
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fluid  plays  nn  important  part  in  tlie  vitality  of  the  vegetable  world. 
Strange  things  have  been  written  upon  the  curious  effects  produced  by 
passing  galvanic  currents  through  seeds  and  young  trees,  one  learned 
man  once  declaring  that  some  electrified  seeds  which  he  sowed  grew  to 
plants  having  theu-  roots  in  the  air  and  their  cotyledons  in  the  soil. 
The  famous  Becquerel  has  told  of  some  strange  experiments  on  plant- 
galvtmization,  but  of  nothing  so  comical  and  perversive  as  this.  Just 
now,  an  amateur  electrician,  Edwin  Smith  by  name,  is  making  a  series 
of  researches  that  have  led  already  to  results  that  are  very  interesting, 
and  that  may  develop  into  something  important.  By  inserting  two  lit- 
tle plates  of  platuium,  at  a  short  distance  apart,  into  the  stalks  and 
roots  of  plants,  and  connecting  each  by  a  wire  with  an  exceedingly  deli- 
cate galvanometer,  he  has  been  able  to  prove  the  existence  of  electric 
currents,  sometimes  running  in  one  direction,  sometim^es  in  another, 
tlirough  the  stem.  For  instance,  in  a  rhubarb-stalk  the  current  flows 
from  root  to  leaf,  and  this  seems  to  be  a  general  direction  with  all  plants, 
at  all  events  in  spring-time,  when  these  experiments  were  made.  When 
transverse  currents  are  sought  for,  they  are  found  to  run  from  the  out- 
side to  the  centre  of  the  stalk ;  and  from  the  upper  to  the  under  side  of 
a  leaf,  in  some  cases,  but  from  the  under  to  the  upper  in  others.  A  raw 
potato  shows  a  flow  of  electricity  from  the  centre  toward  the  skin;  but 
a  lemon,  a  turnip,  a  goosebeny,  and  a  pear,  give  cuiTents  flowing  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  so  does  a  cold  boiled  potato.  A  nasturtium, 
growing  in  a  flower-pot,  showed  that  it  was  giving  a  cuiTcnt  to  the 
earth  from  which  it  was  deriving  sustenance,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
sending  one  from  the  root-end  to  the  leaf-ends  of  the  stem.  It  is  too 
soon  to  theorize  upon  these  manifestations ;  but,  as  Mr.  Smith  says, 
they  are  enough  to  set  one  thinking. 

Prof.  J.  D.  Steele,  writing  about  the  newspaper-story  of  a  teiTtfio 
column  of  magnetic  light  sliooting  out  from  the  sun  toward  the  earth, 
explains  its  origin  thus :  "  It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that,  during 
a  total  eclipse,  red  flames  were  seen  to  play  about  the  edge  of  the  moon. 
During  the  eclipses  of  1S68  and  1869  it  was  definitely  settled  that  they 
are  entirely  disconnected  from  the  moon,  and  were  vast  tongues  of  fire, 
darting  out  from  the  sun's  disk.  By  observations  with  the  spectroscope, 
and  also  by  means  of  the  wonderful  photographs  of  the  sun  taken  by 
De  la  Rue  during  the  eclipse  of  1860,  it  was  discovered  that  these  fire- 
mountains  consisted  mainly  of  burning  hydrogen  gas.  This  was  precious 
information  to  secure  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  and  novelty,  and 
in  the  brief  duration,  of  a  total  eclipse.  It  did  not,  however,  satisfy  sci- 
entific men.  For  two  years  Mr.  Lockyer,  aided  by  a  grant  from  Parlia- 
ment to  construct  a  superior  instrument,  had  been  experimenting  and 
searching,  in  order  to  detect  these  flames  at  other  times  than  at  the 
rare  occurrence  of  a  total  eclipse.  On  the  20th  of  October,  1868,  he  ob- 
tained a  distinct  image  of  one  of  the  prominences,  which  he  afterward 
traced  entirely  around  the  sun.  Astronomers  can,  therefore,  now  study 
these  flames  at  any  time.  The  results  of  observations  now  being  taken 
show  that  storms  rage  upon  the  sun  with  a  violence  of  which  we  can 
form  no  conception.  Hurricanes  sweep  over  its  surface  with  terrific 
violence.  Vast  cyclones  wrap  its  fires  into  whirlpools,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  our  earth  could  lie,  like  a  bowlder  in  a  volcano.  Huge  flames 
dart  out  to  enormous  distances,  and  fly  over  the  sun  with  a  speed  greater 
than  that  of  the  eaith  itself  through  space.  At  one  time  a  cone  of  flre 
shot  out  eighty  thousand  miles,  and  then  died  away,  all  in  ten  minutes' 
time.  Beside  such  awful  convulsions,  the  mimic  display  of  a  terrestrial 
volcano  or  earthquake  sinks  into  insignificance.  There  is  nothing  in 
these  phenomena  to  alarm  us.  They  have,  in  all  probability,  happened 
constantly  for  ages  past.  That  we  have  now  means  of  investigating 
their  nature  and  measuring  their  height  and  velocity  furnishes  no  cause 
of  anxiety.  Kumors  of  these  discoveries  have  crept  into  the  papers,  and, 
exaggerated  by  repeated  copying  and  sensational  additions,  have  given 
rise  to  these  mysterious  and  uncalled-for  predictions." 

Letters  from  Port  Elizabeth  confirm  the  report  ofrich  diamond  de- 
posits having  been  discovered  in  the  Vaal  Republic,  north  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  They  extend  over  an  area  of  one  thousand  square  miles ; 
the  most  productive  of  them  being  situated  near  Likatlong,  upon  the 
Kolong.  Hitherto  the  diamonds  have  been  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil ;  on  an  average,  they  are  said  to  weigh  from  one  to  fifteen  carats. 
Eich  coal-fields  have  also  been  discovered,  at  a  distance  of  only  fifty 
miles  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

An  interesting  and  important  archseological  discovery  has  been  made 
at  Gythio,  in  Laceda?monia,  consisting  of  a  cube-fashioned  stone,  with 
five  conic  apertures,  corresponding  to  the  five  well-known  liquid  Greek 
measures,  of  which  hitherto  all  but  the  respective  volume  was  known. 
To  remove  every  doubt,  says  the  Builder,  the  margin  of  each  is  inscribed 
with  the  corresponding  designation. 

Fire-proof  furniture  is  the  last  scientific  announcement  in  Germany. 
It  is  said  that  a  German  chemist,  acting  under  a  commission  from  a  fire- 
insurance  company,  discovered  that  impregnation  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  rock-salt  renders  all  timber  fire-proof.  The  salt,  too,  renders 
wood  proof  against  dry-rot  and  the  ravages  of  insects. 


HisccIIann. 


Demolition   of  the   Walls  of  Constantinople. 

THE  lovers  of  the  ancient  and  the  picturesque  will  regret  to  learn  that 
one  of  the  great  subsisting  relics  of  the  grandeur  of  times  and  na- 
tions gone  by  is  doomed  to  destruction.  The  walls  of  Constantinople 
are  to  be  demolished,  or  are  already  in  process  of  demolition.  It  seemed 
to  present  a  pictorial  summary  of  a  long  tract  of  history — five  or  six 
volumes  of  Gibbon  at  least— that  grand  line  of  double  and  triple  ram- 
part, with  its  numerous  towers  and  gates,  extending  four  miles,  from 
the  Golden  Horn  to  the  Propontis — the  "  long,  long  walls  that  stretch 
from  sea  to  sea,"  as  Charles  Kingsley  describes  them  in  one  of  his  most 
spirited  ballads.  For  a  thousand  years,  from  their  compfttion  under 
Theodosius  until  the  capture  by  the  Turks,  they  had  served  as  a  harrier 
between  efl'eminate  wealth  within  and  rapacious  barbarism  without. 
But  they  were  perhaps  even  more  dear  to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque 
than  to  the  antiquarian.  Shattered  with  earthquakes,  breached  by  ene- 
mies, robbed  of  material  by  encroachers,  that  magnificent  range  still 
remained  in  substance  unbroken,  with  even  its  towers  standing  in  reg- 
ular succession.  The  Turk  resembles  the  Englishman  especially  in 
three  things :  fondness  for  horses,  for  young  children,  and  for  trees ; 
and  he  has  indulged  the  latter  passion  all  along  the  landward  face  of 
this  ancient  fortification.  The  broad,  open  space,  or  glacis,  which  fol- 
lows its  outline,  is  fringed  on  one  side  by  splendid  vegetation  protruding 
from  the  old  ditches  and  rainous  slopes,  on  the  other  by  the  cypress- 
groves  of  one  cemetery  after  another.  AU  this  monument  of  forgotten 
story  will  soon  cease  to  exist.  The  stones,  it  is  said,  are  to  serve  for 
new  erections,  and  part  of  the  material  has  been  dutifully  presented  by 
the  stdtan  to  his  mother,  to  dispose  of  as  she  may  think  proper. 

"Wedding  Ceremonies  of  tlxe  Rooks. 

'  The  following  curious  details  have  been  communicated  to  the  Zoolo- 
gical Reeieu!  by  Mr.  Vian : 

"  One  day  in  March,  I  was  walking  in  a  little  valley  near  Meulan, 
planted  partly  with  old  poplars,  upon  which  companies  of  rooks  had 
been  nestling  several  years.  Tliey  did  not  seem  to  be  working,  as  yet, 
upon  their  nests.  Upon  one  of  the  poplars,  seven  of  these  birds  were 
assembled  round  an  old  nest,  and  made  the  air  resound  with  their  caw- 
ings.  From  time  to  time,  one  rook  came  up  alone  and  sat  upon  the 
nest,  another  came  to  join  it  there  ;  a  few  seconds  after,  both  birds  let 
themselves  fall  four  or  five  yards  below  the  nest,  and  flew  otf  together 
toward  the  rising  grounds. 

"  The  candidates  were  not  always  accepted,  and  I  have  seen  as  many 
as  three,  before  the  same  female,  go  away  alone  as  they  had  come.  This 
scene  was  repeated  twenty  times  during  an  hour,  without  the  nest  hav- 
ing ever  more  than  two  birds  seated  on  it  at  once.  I  thought  at  one 
time  that  the  ceremony  was  terminated  ;  after  the  first  quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  whole  flock  had  dispersed.  But  a  few  minutes  afterward, 
seven  other  rooks  alit  round  the  nest,  and  the  scene  recommenced  ;  it 
was  stUl  going  on,  when  I  left.  Some  hours  later,  seeing  on  the  high 
grounds,  which  overlooked  this  valley,  a  considerable  number  of  rooks, 
I  questioned  a  peasant.  He  answered  me  :  '  It  is  the  great  day  of  the 
rooks  ;  to-day  all  the  rooks  of  the  country  assemble  here  ;  it  is  like  this 
every  year,  at  the  same  epoch.'  It  seems  that  I  had  assisted  at  the  nup- 
tial ceremonies  of  the  young  rooks  of  last  year's  broods.  Nothing  was 
wanting ;  I  saw  seven  witnesses,  the  presentation  of  the  future  spouses, 
the  choice  of  a  husband,  the  wedding,  and  travelling-excursion  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom." 

Equatorial  America. 
In  equatorial  America  the  days  are  taore  or  less  the  same  throughout 
the  year.  It  results  from  this  that  the  periodical  phenomena  of  plants 
and  animals  do  not  take  place  at  about  the  same  time  in  all  species,  or 
in  the  individuals  of  any  given  species,  as  they  do  in  temperate  coun- 
tries. Of  course,  there  is  no  hybernation ;  nor,  as  the  dry  season  is  not 
excessive,  is  there  any  summer  torpidity,  as  in  some  tropical  countries. 
Plants  do  not  flower  or  shed  their  leaves,  nor  do  birds  moult,  pair,  or 
breed,  simultaneously.  In  Europe,  a  woodland  scene  has  its  spring, 
its  summer,  its  autumnal,  and  its  winter  aspects.  In  the  equatorial 
forests  the  aspect  is  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  every  day  in  the  year :  bud- 
ding, flowering,  fruiting,  and  leaf-shedding,  are  always  going  on  in  one 
species  or  other.  The  activity  of  birds  and  insects  proceeds  without 
interruption,  each  species  having  its  own  separate  times.  The  colonies 
of  wasps,  for  instance,  do  not  die  ofi"  annually,  leaving  only  the  queens, 
as  in  cold  climates ;  but  the  succession  of  generations  and  colonies  goes 
on  incessantly.  It  is  never  either  spring,  summer,  or  autumn ;  but  each 
day  is  a  combination  of  all  three.  With  the  day  and  night  always  of 
equal  length,  the  atmospheric  disturbances  of  each  day  neutralizing 
themselves  before  each  succeeding  morn ;  with  the-  svm  in  its  course 
proceeding  midway  across  the  sky,  and  the  daily  temperature  the  same, 
within  two  or  three  degrees,  throughout  the  year— how  grand  in  its 
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perfect  equilibrium  and  simplicity  is  the  mareli  of  Natiu-e  under  the 
equator ! 

Respect  among  the  Parsees  for  the  Dog. 

The  foUoTving  e.xtracts  from  the  sacred  books  of  the  Parsees  -nill  in- 
dicate the  respect  borne  by  the  primeval  Iranean  to  the  dog  : 

"  Creator  !  what  is  the  penalty  for  him  who  wounds  a  cattle-dog  dan- 
gerously, so  that  its  living  power  is  weakened?  And  Ahura-Mazda 
answered :  Eight  hundred  blows  with  the  horse-goad,  and  eight  huu- 
di'ed  with  the  f^raosho-cJiarana: 

"  Creator !  What  is  the  penalty  for  him  who  wounds  a  village-dog 
dangerously,  so  that  its  living  power  is  weakened  ?  And  Ahura-Mazda 
answered  :  Seven  hundred  blows  with  the  horse-goad,  and  seven  hun- 
dred with  the  r-raosJw-c/iarana. 

"  Creator!  "What  amount  of  sin  does  he  contract  who  gives  insuffi- 
cient food  {o  a  cattle-dog  ?  And  Ahura-Mazda  answered :  The  same 
amount  of  sin  as  if  he  had  given  bad  food  to  the  master  of  an  illustrious 
house  in  the  material  world. 

"  Creator  !  What  amount  of  sin  does  he  contract  who  gives  insuffi- 
cient food  to  a  streot-dog  ?  And  Ahura-Mazda  answered :  The  same 
amount  of  sin  as  if  he  had  given  bad  food  to  the  master  of  a  second-rate 
house  in  the  material  world. 

"  Creator !  What  amount  of  sin  does  he  contract  who  gives  bad  food 
to  a  puppy  ?  And  Ahura-Mazda  answered :  The  same  amount  of  sin  as 
if  he  had  injured,  by  giving  bad  food,  a  human  child. 

"  I,  Ahura-Mazda,  I  have  created  the  dog,  clothed  him,  and  shod 
him.  When  he  is  well,  and  by  thy  hearth,  then  the  thief  and  the  wolf 
will  not  come  nigh  thy  village,  and  rob  thee  of  thy  goods." 

Torturing  Prisoners  in  Switzerland. 
It  appears  that  the  practice  of  torturing  prisoners,  in  order  to  make 
them  confess,  which  has  been  abolished  by  most  civilized  nations,  still 
exists  in  Switzerland.  M.  Borel,  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Lucerne, 
has  proposed  that  information  should  be  asked  from  the  Federal  Council 
as  to  the  torturing  of  a  prisoner  in  the  Canton  of  Zug.  The  man  in 
question  was  accused  of  theft,  and  acknowledged  to  the  criminal  court 
that  he  had  appropriated  the  missing  articles,  but  he  refused  to  admit  that 
he  had  stolen  them,  and  insisted  that  he  had  accidentally  found  them. 
The  coui-t  then  ordered  further  inquiries  to  be  made.  "  From  the  2i;th 
of  October  to  the  10th  of  November  the  prisoner  was  put  on  a  bread-and- 
water  diet ;  but  ho  made  no  confession.  .  .  .  Thumb-serews  were  then 
applied  to  the  prisoner,  but  still  he  made  no  confession.  Six  blows 
were  next  given  him  with  a  stick  ;  he  writhed  and  groaned,  but  declared 
he  could  say  nothing  more  than  what  he  had  said  already,  upon  which 
six  more  blows  were  administered.  '  If  you  kill  me,  Mr.  Judge,  I  cannot 
say  any  thing  else.'  The  prisoner  was  then  brought  before  the  court, 
and  once  more  earnestly  questioned,  but  he  adhered  to  his  former 
statement.  Upon  this  the  prisoner  was  again  placed  on  the  ordinary 
prison  diet." 

Ancient  Manuscripts. 

Our  forefathers  in  the  middle  ages  claim  our  gratitude  for  the  care 
;hey  took  in  preserving  the  manuscripts  and  records  of  ancient  wisdom, 
learning,  and  art.  Instances  are  on  record,  however,  in  which  valuable 
manuscripts  were  lost  completely,  or  saved  only  by  mere  chance  ;  and 
these  are  painfully  suggestive  of  numbers  of  priceless  parchments  that 
may  have  fallen  victims  to  the  PMlistinisni  of  the  dark  ages.  There  is, 
says  Weld,  a  story  told  by  Chapelain,  the  poet,  that  the  tutor  of  a  Mar- 
quis di  Rouville,  having  sent  to  Saumur  for  some  rackets,  found  upon 
I  the  parchment  composing  them  the  titles  of  the  eighth,  tenth,  and 
I  eleventh  decades  of  Livy ;  on  applying  to  the  racket-maker,  the  latter 
stated  that  a  pile  of  parchment  volumes,  some  of  which  contained  the 
j  history  of  Livy,  had  been  procured  from  the  Abbess  of  Fontevrault, 
and  that  out  of  these  he  had  made  a  very  great  number  of  rackets.  And 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Sir  Robert  Cotton  rescued  the  original  Magna 
Charta  frofn  the  hands  of  a  tailor,  who  was  on  the  point  of  cutting  it  up 
for  measures. 

Surgery  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
The  extreme  clumsiness  and  cruelty  with  which  operations  were  per- 
formed, even  subsequently  to  the  fifteenth  century,  would  scarcely  be 
cr&iited,  had  we  not  authentic  descriptions  of  them  by  the  operators. 
Tb  as  Fabricius  of  Aquapedente  (1537-1619),  the  eminent  professor  at 
Padua,  and  preceptor  of  the  immortal  Harvey,  describes  what  he  con- 
sidered an  improved  and  easy  operation  in  the  following  terms  :  "  If  it 
be  a  movable  tumor,  I  cut  it  away  with  a  red-hot  knife,  that  sears  as  it 
cuts  ;  but,  if  it  be  adhered  to  the  chest,  I  cut  it,  without  bleeding  or 
pain  (!),  with  a  wooden  or  horn  knife,  soaked  in  aqva-foHis,  with 
which,  having  cut  the  skin,  I  dig  out  the  rest  with  my  fingers"  (! !). 
When  the  surgeons  of  Edinburgh  were  incorporated,  it  was  required  as 
a  prerequisite  that  they  should  be  able  to  read  and  wi-ite,  "  to  know  the 
anatomie,  nature,  and  complexion  of  everie  member  of  humanis  body, 
and  lykewayes  to  know  all  vaynes  of  the  same,  that  he  may  make  flew- 
bothemie  in  due  time." 


Tenures  of  Estates, 
The  tenures  by  which  estates  are  held  in  England  are  occasionally 
very  singular.  One  Soloman  Attfleld  held  lands  at  Eepland  and  Atter- 
ton,  in  Kent,  upon  condition  that,  as  often  as  the  king  should  cross  the 
sea,  the  said  Soloman  and  his  heirs  shoidd  accompany  him,  in  order 
that  they  might  "  hold  his  head,"  if  his  gracious  Majesty  were  unfortu- 
nately visited  with  sea-sickness.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  one  John 
Compes  had  the  manor  of  Finchfield  given  to  him  as  a  reward  for  his 
arduous  services  at  the  king's  coronation,  which  services  consisted  in 
turning  the  spit  in  the  royal  kitchen.  At  Langsett,  in  the  parish  of 
Poulston,  Yorkshire,  there  is  a  farm  called  the  Broad  House,  and  the 
tenure  by  which  it  is  held  is  that  it  shall  pay  to  the  landlord  every  year 
a  red  rose  at  Christmas  and  a  snowball  at  midsummer.  The  Christmas 
rose  can  be  readily  procured  ;  but,  as  a  genuine  snowball  is  not  easily 
obtainable  at  midsummer,  the  gelder-rose  (which  is  commonly  called 
the  snowball)  is  allowed  as  a  substitute. 


grcbitics. 


THE  vine  occupies,  in  France,  about  six  million  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five thousand  acres.  This  constitutes  the  one-and-twentieth 
part  of  the  French  territory,  and  the  sixteenth  part  of  its  soil  capable 
of  euftivation.  The  gross  produce  amounts  to  more  than  three  hundred 
million  dollars.  This  industry  occupies  six  million  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  nearly  two  million  merchants,  agents,  traders,  etc.  Sixty- 
nine  departments  cultivate  the  vine  from  the  Gironde,  which  reckous 
more  than  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  five  hundred  acres,  to 
the  department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  which  only  possesses  two  hundred 
and.fifty-six  acres. 

The  following  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  a  scrupulously  honest 

testimonial  to  character.    The  writer  says:  "I  have  known  Mr. 

for  several  years.  I  consider  him  eminently  qualified  for  every  post  he 
seeks.  His  habits  are  convivial,  if  not  regular.  He  possesses  a  fine 
voice.  His  taste  in  liquors  is  remarkable.  He  plays  whist  with  singu- 
lar steadiness.  He  knows  as  much  about  every  thing  as  most  men.  He 
is  frequently  sober,  and  occasionally  industrious." 

Willoughby  states,  in  his  work  on  ornithology,  that  a  friend  of  his 
possessed  a  gander  eighty  years  of  age,  which  in  the  end  became  so 
ferocious  that  they  were  forced  to  kill  it,  in  consequence  of  the  havoc  it 
committed  in  the  barn-yard.  He  also  talks  of  a  swan  three  centuries 
old,  and  several  celebrated  parrots  are  said  to  have  attained  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  late  Dean  of  Cape  Town,  Dr.  Newman,  used  to  tell  his  expe- 
lience  with  tracts.  He  gave  them  to  a  reprobate,  who  happened  to  like 
reading  when  he  was  sick  and  sober.  The  charity  inculcated  in  them 
was  so  absorbed  into  this  reader's  system,  that  he  one  day  remarked: 
"  I'm  a  changed  man,  sir,  through  them  tracts.  Once  I  cared  for  neither 
God  nor  devil,  and  now  I  loves  'em  both  alike  ! "  « 

M.  von  Tschudi,  the  South-American  traveller  to  whose  work  we 
refeiTed  recently,  is  not,  as  commonly  supposed,  a  German,  but  is  a 
Swiss  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  families  of  Glaris.  He 
has  endeared  himself  to  every  Swiss  by  his  beautiful  and  patriotic  book 
"  Die  Alpenwelt." 


CIjc  STuseiim. 


IN  the  earlier  ages  of  science,  when  a  few  facts  were  struggling  their  way 
through  the  superincumbent  mass  of  fiction  that  had  so  long  caused 
natural  history  to  be  httle  more  than  a  collection  of  moral  fables,  the 
basilisk  was  a  creature  upon  whose  wondrous  properties  the  inventive 
pens  of  successive  narrators  were  never  tired  of  dilating.  Crowned  with 
a  royal  diadem,  emblematical  of  its  sovereign  rule,  the  basilisk  held  su- 
X>reme  sway  over  the  reptile  race,  and  derives  its  name  of  basilisk,  or 
kinglike,  "because  he  seemeth  to  be  the  king  of  serpents,  not  for  his 
magnitude  or  greatnesse.  For  there  are  many  serpents  bigger  than  he, 
as  there  be  many  four-footed  beasts  bigger  than  the  lyon,  but  because 
of  his  stately  face  and  magnanimous  mindc."  The  basilisk  was  thought 
to  be  an  occasional  lusus  naturce,  having,  during  his  life,  no  companion 
of  his  own  kind,  and  to  derive  his  existence  from  an  egg  laid  by  a  cock 
when  he  was  very  old,  and  sat  upon  by  a  snake.  Some  scientific  wri- 
ters, however,  better  informed  than  the  more  popular  zoologists,  said 
that  the  egg  was  not  incubated  by  a  snake,  but  by  a  toad.  Before  the 
basilisk  all  living  creatures  but  one  were  forced  to  fly,  and  even  man 
would  fall  dead  from  the  glance  of  the  kingly  reptile's  eye.  "  This 
poyson,"  says  Topsel,  "infecteth  the  air,  and  the  air  so  infected  killeth 
all  living  things,  and  likewise  all  green  things,  fruits,  and  plants  of  tho 
earth  :  it  burneth  up  the  grasse  whereupon  it  goeth  or  oreepeth,  and  the 
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fowls  of  the  air  fall  down  dead  when  they  come  near  his  den  or  lodging. 
Sometimes  he  biteth  a  man  or  beast,  and  by  that  wound  the  blood  turneth 
into  choler,  and  so  the  -whole  body  beeometh  yellow  or  gold,  presently 
killing  all  that  touch  it  or  come  near  it."  Even  a  horseman  who  had  taken 
into  his  hand  a  spear  which  had  been  thrust  through  a  basilisk,  "  did  not 
only  draw  the  poyson  of  it  into  his  own  body  and  so  dyed,  but  also  killed 
his  lior.se  there- 
by." The  only 
creature  that 
could  stand 
before  the  ba- 
silisk and  live, 
was  said  to  be 
the  cock,  whose 
shrill  clar- 
ion the  bird- 
reptile  held 
in  such  terror 
I  that,  ou  hear- 
ing the  sound, 
it  fled  into 
the  depths  of 
the  desert,  and 
there  concealed 
itself.  Trav- 
ellers, there- 
fore, who  were 
forced  to  paws 
through  the 
saudy  deserts 
of  Libya,  were 
advised  always 
to  carry  with 
them  a  sup- 
ply of  strong, 
lively,  loud- 
voiced  cocks,  by  whose  vigorous  crowings  they  would  be  ijrotected  from 
the  basilisks  haunting  those  parts. 

There  is  an  old  proverb,  "  No  smoke  without  fire,"  and  this  saying 
is  verified  in  the  present  case.  In  some  parts  of  tropical  America  there 
is  a  perfectly  harmless  lizard  of  no  great  dimensions,  belonging  to  the 
family  of  the  iguanas,  and  having  a  bold  crest  on  the  back  of  its  head.    It 


is  probable  that  one  of  these  reptiles  was  imported  into  the  Old  World 
at  some  time  now  forgotten,  and  that  its  rather  odd  shape  and  the 
crest  on  its  head  were  seized  upon  by  the  first  desoribers,  and  reported 
with  continually  increasing  exaggerations  by  succeeding  writers.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  iguanas,  this  animal  is  a  good  climber  of  trees,  it  can  swim 
well,  and  its  food  consists  apparently  of  insects  and  the  various  little  crea- 
tures which  fre- 
quent the  water 
and  the  foliage 
of  its  banks. 
A  1  though 
quite  innocu- 
ous, it  certain- 
ly is  rather  for-  , 
bidding,  and, 
w  hen  it  obtains 
its  greatest 
length  of  three 
feet,  presents 
a  sufficient- 
ly formida- 
blc  appearance 
to  warrant,  in 
some  degree, 
the  wild  and 
fabulous  tales 
which  were 
deduced  fi-oni 
its  strange 
shape.  Along 
the  back, 
instead  of  the 
row  of  pointed 
spines  which 
generally  cross 
the  back  of  the 
iguanas,  runs  a  broad  crest-like  membrane,  another  broad  membrane 
occupying  the  upper  surface  of  the  tail.  These  curious  appendages  are 
supported  by  a  series  of  slender  bones,  formed  by  elongations  of  the 
vertebrae  of  the  back  and  tail,  so  that  the  animal  looks  exactly  as  if  the 
fins  of  a  fish  had  been  grafted  on  the  body  of  a  reptile.  There  is  a 
slight  poueh  on  the  throat,  and  the  palate  is  toothed. 
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An  Imfprtant  Volume  for  Readers  of  History. 

A  MODERN   HISTORICAL  ATLAS,  for  the  use  of  Colleges,  Schools, 
and  General  Readers.     By  Rev.  Wm.  L.  Gage,     i  vol.,  8vo,  half  mor.,  $3.50. 

The  readers  of  histories,  of  historical  novels,  of  historical  essays  or  reminiscences, 
which  form  so  large  a  part  of  modern  magazine  literature,  must  often  be  puzzled  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  author,  for  the  want  of  some  map  in  which  are 
plainly  set  down  the  boundaries  of  empires,  kingdoms,  and  petty  principalities  re- 
ferred to  in  the  te.xt.  No  description  in  words  can  convey  a  clear  idea  of  geograph- 
ical divisions,  or  the  comparative  territorial  importance  of  states.  If  the  reader 
turns  to  an  ordinary  atlas,  he  is  only  the  more  mystified ;  for  many  ancient  nations 
have  ceased  to  exist,  leaving  no  place  on  the  map  to  mark  their  site,  and  the  boun- 
daries of  others  have  been  rubbed  out  and  written  in  again,  in  new  spots,  dozens  of 
^""'^■■11?^°  t""^'  ''"^  necessity  so  commonly  experienced,  of  an  Historical  Atlas, 
Kev.  Wm.  L.  Gage,  the  well-known  geographer,  has  prepared  one;  and  D.  Apple- 
ton  4c  Co.  have  published  it.  Mr.  Gage  was  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Carl 
Rltter,  the  most  eminent  geographer  of  this  generation,  and.  in  designing  the  Atlas, 
has  followed  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  that  high  authorltj'.  It  gives  the  politi- 
cal divisions  of  Europe  and  America  during  those  epochs  of  which  Prescott,  Irving, 
Motley,  Carlyle,  and  other  historians,  have  written.  It  is  a  guide-book  to  the  histor- 
ical novels  of  Scott  and  Muhlbach.  It  is  explanatory  of  allusions  to  past  Europc-m 
treaties  and  old-time  frontiers,  which  continually  appear  in  newspapers,  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  European  questions  and  possible  wars.  Such  .an  atlas  is  like  a  diotionary, 
or  gazetteer,  or  directory,  handy  to  have  at  one's  elbow.  The  only  works  like  it 
are  the  larger  and  much  costlier  Atlases  of  Spruner  and  Dittmar,  the  important  fea- 
tures of  both  of  which,  with  many  improvments,  are  incorporated  in  this.  It  is 
adapted  to  the  use  of  colleges  and  schools,  where  it  is  much  needed  to  supply  a 
notonous  deficiency  in  our  system  of  education. 
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By  the  Hon.   SAMUEL  S.  COX, 

Author  of  "  Buckeye  Abroad,"  "Eight  Years  in  Congress,"  etc.  In' one  volume, 
izmo,  with  numerous  Illustrations.  Tinted  paper.  Cloth,  extra  gilt  Price, 
$3.00. 

"  '  A  Search  for  Winter  Sunbeams  '  is  a  book  to  read  in  these  short,  dark,  shiver-  | 
ing  days,  when  we  are  trying  to  rejoice  in  our  '  seasonable  weather  I  '  It  is  comfort- 
ing to  be  told  that  'it  is  always  sunshine  somewhere  in  the  world,*  and  this  descrip- 
tion of  'Winter  Sunbeams'  .shines  bright  and  sparkling.  The  work  is  by  an 
American.  The  style  is  spirited,  the  author  enjoys  himself,  and  communicates  his 
— ; . .-  .1...  ._.,_..  __j  .L-  ;ii.._. — -: —  — ,  vigorous  and  characteristic." — 
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THE   SOURCE   OF  THE   HUDSON. 


Pass,  a  savage  and  sfpendous  gorge  in   the  wildest  |  aborigines  rightly  named  Coux-a-era-ga,  or  the  Dismal  Wilderness,  the 
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larger  portion  of  which  has  never  yet  been  visited  by  white  men,  and 
which  still  remains  the  secure  haunt  of  the  wolf,  the  panther,  the 
great  black  bear,  and  the  rarer  lynx,  wolverine,  and  moose.  The 
springs  which  form  the  source  are  found  at  an  elevation  of  more 
than  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  in  rocky  recesses,  in 
whose  cold  depths  the  ice  of  winter  never  melts  entirely  away, 
but  remains  in  some  measure  even  in  the  hottest  months  of 
the  vcar.  Here,  in  the  centre  of  the  Pass,  rise  also  the  springs 
of  the  Ausable,  which  flows  into  Lake  Champlain,  and  whose  waters 
reach  the  Atlantic  through  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  several 
hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson ;  and  yet  so  close 
are  the  .springs  of  the  two  rivers,  that  the  wild-cat  lapping  the  water 
of  the  one  may  bathe  his  hind  feet  in  the  other,  and  a  rock  rolling 
from  the  precipices  above  could  scatter  spray  from  both  in  the  same 
concussion.  In  freshets,  the  waters  of  the  two  streams  actually  min- 
gle. The  main  stream  of  the  Ausable,  however,  flows  from  the  north- 
east pcjrtal  of  the  Pass,  and  the  m.iin  stream  of  the  Hudson  from  the 
southwest.  It  is  locally  known  as  the  Adirondack  River,  and,  after 
leaving'the  Pass,  flows  into  Lakes  Henderson  and  Sanford.  On  issu- 
ing from  them  it  receives  the  name  of  Hudson,  and  passes  into  War- 
ren County,  receiving  tlie  Boreas  and  the  Schroou,  which  with  their 
branches  bring  to  it  the  waters  of  a  score  or  more  of  mountain  lakes 
and  of  tarns  innumerable. 

The  scenery  of  the  source  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Lossing  in  his 
book  of  "  The  Hudson  from  the  Wilderness  to  the  Sea  :  " 

"  We  entered  the  rocky  gorge  between  the  steep  slopes  of  Mount 
Mclntyre  and  the  cliffs  of  Wallface  Mountain.  There  we  encountered 
enormous  masses  of  rocks,  some  worn  by  the  abrasion  of  the  elements, 
some  angular,  some  bare,  and  some  covered  with  moss,  and  many  of 
them  bearing  large  trees,  whose  roots,  clasping  them  on  all  sides, 
strike  into  the  earth  for  sustenance.  One  of  the  masses  presented  a 
singular  appearance;  it  is  of  cubic  form,  its  summit  full  thirty  feet 
from  its  base,  and  upon  it  was  quite  a  grove  of  hemlock  and  cedar- 
trees.  Around  and  partly  under  this  and  others  lying  loosely,  ap- 
parently kept  from  rolling  by  roots  and  vines,  we  were  compelled  to 
clamber  a  long  distance,  when  we  reached  a  point  more  than  one  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  where  we  could  see  the 
famous  Pass  in  all  its  wild  grandeur.  Before  us  arose  a  perpendicular 
cliff,  nearly  twelve  hundred  feet  from  base  to  summit,  as  raw  in  ap- 
pearance as  if  cleft  only  yesterday.  Above  us  sloped  Mclntyre,  still 
more  lofty  than  the  cliff  of  Wallface,  and  in  the  gorge  lay  huge  piles 
of  rock,  chaotic  in  position,  grand  in  dimensions,  and  awful  in  gen- 
eral aspect.  They  appear  to  have  been  east  in  there  by  some  terrible 
convulsion  not  very  remote.  Within  the  memory  of  Sabattis  (the  In- 
dian guide)  this  region  has  been  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  and  no 
doubt  its  power,  and  the  lightning,  and  the  frost,  have  hurled  these 
masses  from  that  impending  cliff.  Through  tliese  the  waters  of  this 
branch  of  the  Hudson,  bubbling  from  a  spring  not  far  distant  (close 
by  a  fountain  of  the  Ausable),  find  their  way.  Here  the  head-waters 
of  these  rivers  commingle  in  the  spring  season,  and,  when  they 
separate,  they  find  their  way  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  points  a  thou- 
sand miles  apart.  The  margin  of  the  stream  is  too  rugged  and  cav- 
ernous in  the  Pass  for  human  footsteps  to  follow." 

Alfred  B.  Street,  the  poet,  in  his  "  Indian  Pass,"  thus  describefe 
this  remarkable  scene : 

"  What  a  chaos  around  me !  Black  cedars,  like  the  bristling  hairs 
of  a  moose's  mane,  covered  the  floor,  and  tottered  from  the  tops  of  the 
fallen  cliffs,  which  were  of  height  themselves  sufficient  to  chain  the  eye 
in  any  other  place.  Far  above,  on  the  face  of  the  cracked  wall,  enor- 
mous fissures  and  cavities  frowned  blackly,  showing  whence  the  rocks 
had  fallen,  loosened  either  by  age,  earthquakes,  or  by  the  mighty 
agency  of  fires  in  ages  past,  sweeping  furnace-like  along,  shrivelling 
and  withering  the  trees,  and  fracturing  the  mighty  crag.  Down,  deep 
down,  trickled  a  blind  rill,  mining  like  a  mole  through  a  narrow  tun- 
nel of  the  broken,  jagged  rocks,  and  I  knew  it  was  the  infant  Hudson 
whose  birthplace  oozed  from  the  gashed  heart  of  the  monster,  thus 
blending  at  last  the  fragrance  of  the  mountain-juniper  with  the  briny 
odor  of  Old  Ocean.  Like  the  intertwining  of  the  fingers  of  the  hu- 
man hand,  the  slender  source  of  the  Ausable  also  oozed  from  the 
mighty  gorge,  and  almost  braiding  their  glancing  streaks,  the  two 
rivers,  parting  at  length  on  the  water-shed  of  the  gorge,  started  upon 
their  long  journeys  in  entirely  different  ways — the  bright  Hudson 
through  the  southwestern  portals  of  the  Pass,  and  the  dark  Ausable 
through  the  northeastern." 


THE  "ROB  ROY"  IN  THE  EAST. 


I. 

OUR  readers  have  probably  heard  of  Captain  Macgregor's  famous 
long  and  lonely  voyages  in  his  canoe  the  "  Rob  Roy  " — the  first 
through  Central  Europe,  the  second  over  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  a 
third  voyage,  in  the  yawl  Rob  Roy,  along  the  coasts  of  France  and 
England.  These  voyages,  so  novel,  so  full  of  new  adventure  and  in- 
cident, have  naturally  attr.acted  no  little  attention  ;  and  now  that  a 
fourth  volume  *  has  appeared,  recounting  the  adventures  with  the  Rob 
Roy  on  the  waters  of  the  East  and  the  Holy  Land,  we  invite  our  read- 
ers to  a  brief  trip  with  the  valiant  "  captain  "  on  his  strange  journey. 


"At  Alexandria,"  says  the  captain,  "  we  took  off  the  carpet  that 
had  covered  the  Rob  Roy  during  her  long  voyage  from  England.  Her 
polished  cedar  deck  glittered  in  the  African  sun,  and  the  waves  of  a 
new  sea  played  on  her  smooth  oak  sides.  I  stepped  in  light-hearted 
for  a  six  months'  cruise,  and  tlie  first  half-hour  round  the  crowded 
harbor  showed  that  the  Moslems  would  be  as  kind  in  their  welcome 
of  the  little  craft  as  the  Norsemen  had  been,  and  the  Swiss,  -and  the 
Indians  of  Ottawa,  in  my  other  journeys.  The  dock-yard  workmen 
ran  to  see  the  canoe,  shouting  in  their  scant  attire.  The  sailors  of  a 
hundred  vessels  peered  over  their  bulwarks  to  gaze  at  her  dark-blue 
sails  and  gilded,  silken  flag ;  even  the  lone  sentry  on  the  walls  was 
aroused  from  his  stare  into  nothing  by  the  sight  of  the  little  English 
'  merkeb  '  that  skimmed  over  the  sea  so  near  to  the  breakers." 

The  Rob  Roy  is  probably  the  smallest  vessel  ever  built  for  a  long 
voyage.  Although  only  a  canoe,  it  is  strong,  light,  portable,  safe,  con- 
vertible into  a  tent,  and  arranged  for  sleeping.  The  canoe  was  fairly 
built  around  the  voyager,  under  the  principle  that  a  comfortable  boat, 
like  a  shoe  or  a  coat,  must  be  maik  for  the  wearer,  and  not  worn  down 
to  his  shape.     It  is  thus  described  by  Captain  Maegregor  : 

"  The  Enb  Roy  is  fourteen  feet  long,  twenty-six  inches  wide,  and  one 
foot  deep  outsidej  built  of  oak  below,  and  covered  with  cedar.  A  wa- 
ter-proof apron  protects  me  from  waves  and  rain.  Her  topmast  is  the 
second  joint  of  ray  fishins-rod,  and  a  third  joint  is  ready  in  the  stern. 
Her  sails  are  dyed  deep-blue,  an  excellent  plan,  for  it  tempers  the  glare 
of  the  sun,  and  is  more  readily  concealed  from  the  Arab's  eye.  The 
blue-bladed  paddle  is  the  same  that  was  wielded  in  Sweden  over  many 
a  broad  lake,  and,  though  an  inch  of  its  edge  had  lieen  split  off  by  an 
upset  of  the  canoe  from  a  runaway  cart  in  a  Norway  forest,  yet  I  loved 
my  old  paddle  best  of  them  all.  To  sleep  in  the  eanoe,  I  always  go 
ashore,  and  work  her  back  and  forward  on  the  beach  until  the  keel  is 
firmly  bedded  for  a  good  night's  rest.  Next  we  form  a  little  cabin  less 
than  three  feet  high,  and  more  than  six  feet  long,  and  tlien,  having  inside 
the  gauze  mosquito-curtain,  and  over  all  a  strong,  white,  water-proof 

*  The  Rob  Rov  on  tfie  Jordan,  Nile,  Red  Sea,  and  Gennesareth,  etc. ;  ft  i 
canoe  cruise  in  Palestine  and  Ejypt,  and  the  Waters  of  Damascus.  By  J.  '. 
Maegregor,  M.  A.    London  :  John  Murray. 
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sheet,  six  feet  square,  and  drooping  loose  upon  each  side,  we  are  made 
up  snug,  and  can  defy  all  kinds  of  weather.  A  "  post-office  hag,"  very 
light,  but  completsly  water-proof,  has  lield  our  clothes  during  ttie  day, 
and  now  it  becomes  a  pillow.  The  bed  is  tliree  feet  long  and  fourteen 
inches  wide,  quite  long  enough  for  all  cue  cares  about,  and  no  com- 
plaints were  heard  of  its  being  too  broad.  It  is  only  the  shoulders  and 
hips  tliat  really  require  a  short  mattress  if  tlie  head  is  pillowed  too  ;  as 
for  the  rest  of  one's  body,  it  doesn't  matter  at  all.  "When  travelling  under 
hot  sun,  I  place  this  bed  behindmc,  with  one  end  on  deck,  and  the  middle 
of  it  is  tied  round  my  breast,  so  as  to  bring  the  upper  end  just  under 
the  long  back  leaf  of  my  sun-helmet,  which  is  of  pith  and  felt  combined, 
a  head-dress  lately  introduced  by  Tress,  and  entirely  successful,  for  I 
wore  it  during  abont  seven  months,  and  neither  rain,  nor  sun,  nor  duck- 
ings in  salt  waves,  ever  altered  its  liglitness  or  good  shape.  The  bed 
thus  becomes  an  excellent  protector  against  sunstroke,  and  it  was  espe- 
cially useful  when  my  course  was  north,  and  my  back  was  thus  turned 
to  t!ie  sun.  Often  I  went  ashore  with  the  bed  still  dangling  from  my 
waist  behind,  while  wondering  natives  gazed  at  the  '  Giaour'  with  his 
air-bag  tail.  The  bed  was  useful,  too,  wlieu  I  sat  upon  wet  sand,  or 
grass,  or  gravel,  and  it  was  always  a  good  life-buoy  in  case  of  an  upset." 

A  few. days  after  arriving  at  Alexandria,  the  Rob  Roy  proceeded  to 
Port  Said,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Great  interest  was  felt 
here  in  the  arrival  of  the  smallest  boat  that  ever  journeyed  in  the 
East.  When  the  canoe  touched  the  beach,  the  red  man  and  the  white 
man  ran  to  see  her,  and  gabbled  loud  ;  then  she  was  borne  on  two 
negroes'  shoulders  to  the  Grand  Hotel  do  France.  And  at  this  point 
begins  the  narration  of  the  voyage.  "  The  first  part  of  our  journey," 
says  Captain  Maegregor,  "being  in  Egypt,  it  has  few  of  the  dangers, 
the  adventures,  and  the  discoveries,  which  will  be  found  in  her  cruise 
over  Syria.  It  was  novel,  indeed,  to  paddle  an  English  canoe  upon 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Xile  ;  but  what  was  seen  there  could  be  met  with 
in  other  modes  of  travel.  When,  however,  the  Rob  Roy  essayed  the 
Syrian  lakes,  and  the  rivers  and  seas  of  Palestine,  she  entered  on 
scenes  never  opened  before  to  the  traveller's  gaze,  and  which  were  en- 
tirely inaccessible  except  in  a  canoe." 

Acting  upon  this  hint,  we  will  give  but  a  rapid  glance  at  the  ear- 
lier portion  of  the  "  captain's  "  travels.  A  thorough  examination  of 
the  Suez  Canal  was  the  first  part  of  his  long  programme,  which  was 
accomplished  without  any  notable  adventure,  although  here,  as  else- 
where, the  Rob  Roy  was  the  hero  of  the  hour,  filling  all  who  saw  it 
with  delight  and  surprise.  From  Suez  the  Rob  Roy  made  a  brief 
Red-Sea  voyage  of  only  three  days'  duration,  and  from  Suez  it  was 
conveyed  by  rail  to  Cairo,  where  it  was  launched  into  the  yellow 
Nile.  In  descending  the  Nile,  a  luggage-boat  was  hired,  a  clumsy 
craft,  with  her  top-sticks  plastered  with  mud,  manned  by  a  crew  of 
three.  The  course  of  the  Rob  Roy  was  down  the  Damietta  branch  of 
the  Nile,  which  "  has  all  the  gr;indeur  of  a  noble  river."  The  recep- 
tion of  the  Rob  Roy  by  the  natives  was  generally  civil,  "  often  humor- 
ous, and  sometimes  exciting,  when  the  boys  who  cheered  the  coming 
stranger  flung  sods  and  mud  upon  him  for  a  parting-salute  as  he  re- 
tired from  the  bank.     This  conduct  was  harmless  while  I  had  the 
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broad  river  Nile  (or  even  its  branch)  to  take  speedy  refuge  in ;  but 
afterward,  in  the  narrow  rivers,  it  was  a  serious  concomitant  of  the 
voyage.  Generally,  as  the  blue  sail  was  seen,  a  whole  village  rushed 
down  to  the  bank,  and  half  ofithem  into  the  water;  but,  with  nods 
and  smiles  and  '  salaams  '  from  her  crew,  the  Rob  Roy  managed  to  get 
a  good  offing  before  the  awe  of  wonder  had  subsided  into  the  boyish 
desire  to  have  a  '  shot '  at  the  tiny  craft." 

Proceeding  down  the  Nile,  and  crossing  into  Lake  Menzaleh,  near 
its  mouth,  where  our  traveller  spent  several  days,  we  next  find  him  in 
Syi-ia,  crossing  Mount  Lebanon,  with  the  Rob  Roy  in  a  covered  cart. 
The  passage  was  difficult,  a  severe  storm  having  been  encountered ; 
but  the  cart  went  on,  securely  "  bearing  its  precious  cargo."  In  ref- 
erence to  the  application  of  this  term  to  the  Rob  Roy,  the  "  captain." 
writes : 

"  Is  it  maudlin  that  one  cannot  help  personifying  a  boat  like  ttifs, 
the  companion  of  so  many  happy  hours,  the  sole  sharer  of  great  joys 
and  anxious  times?  When  we  see  even  deal  tables  merrily  turning 
round,  and  can  fancy  a  smile  on  the  face  of  a  clock,  are  we  quite  sure 
that  there  is  no  feeling  in  the  '  heai't  of  oak,'  no  sentiment  under  bent 
birch  ribs — that  a  canoe,  in  fact,  has  no  character  ?  Let  the  landsman 
say  so,  yet  will  not  I.  Like  others  of  her  sex,  she  has  her  fickle  tem- 
pers :  one  day  pleasant,  and  the  next  out  of  humor;  led  like  a  lamb 
through  this  rapid,  but  cross  and  pouting  under  sail  on  that  rough  lake. 
And,  like  her  sex,  she  may  be  resisted,  coerced,  nay,  convinced ;  but,  in 
the  end,  she  will  always  somehow  have  her  own  way.  Yet,  however 
faintly  otlier  people  may  feel  with  me  in  this  matter,  it  will  be  allowed 
that  any  one  who  keeps  a  boat  for  a  journey,  and  expects  her  to  go  long 
and  far,  and  to  be  always  stanch  and  trim,  must  at  least  be  careful  of 
her  safety  in  dark  nights,  in  doubtful  places,  or  when  left  alone.  Few 
boats  can  have  had  greater  variety  in  their  night-quarters  than  tliia 
canoe.  In  hotels  she  was  often  locked  up  in  a  bedroom,  and  once  she 
floated  on  a  marble  basin  under  the  moon.  In  private  houses  a  place 
was  kept  for  her  near  the  fire,  and  away  from  the  children.  By  lakes, 
canals,  and  rivers,  the  Rob  Roy  was  sometimes  my  house,  and  so  it  cov- 
ered me  ;  or,  when  the  tent  was  used,  she  was  covered  up  herself  from 
the  dew  by  a  carpet,  and  snugly  placed  under  the  tent-lines  safe  from 
the  mules.  The  straw  hut  of  the  Arab  gave  her  shelter  once,  and,  at 
another  time,  a  buffalo's  byre.  Her  polished  deck  was  shielded  from 
sun  by  hiding  her  below  the  long  grass  of  Gennesareth,  and  for  two 
nights  she  rested  on  the  shelly  beach  of  the  Red  Sea.  She  was  lodged 
in  a  custom-house,  or  on  a  steamer's  deck,  or  down  the  hold,  or  she 
floated  on  the  Nile." 

The  Abana  River  was  selected  as  the  stream  by  which  the  Rob 
Roy  was  to  enter  Damascus,  the  journey  to  which  was  performed  by 
Captain  Maegregor  on  horseback.  The  Abana  is  one  of  several  rivers 
which  our  traveller  designed  to  explore,  all  of  which  "  run  through 
channels  where  important  parts  are  entirely  inaccessible,  except  in  a 
Boat,  and,  as  no  voyager  has  been  mentioned  in  history  to  have  floated 
on  them  thus,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  their  full  beauties  and  all 
their  dangers  have  never  been  seen  before."  It  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  describe  in  our  small  space  the  intricate  wanderings 
of  the  Rob  Roy  in  all  the  waters  of  Damascus,  and  hence  our  readers 
will  no  doubt  now  be  content  if  we  only  glance  here  and  there  at 
Captain  Macgregor's  journeyings,  and  simply  recount  some  of  the 
more  striking  scenes  and  adventures  through  which  he  passed,  nearly 
all  of  which  occur  on  the  Abana,  the  Jordan,  and  their  connecting 
and  tributary  waters.  The  Abana  passes  directly  through  the  city  of 
Damascus  ;  and  it  is  some  distance  above  this  city,  where  the  river 
rushes  through  rocky  gorges,  and  is  filled  with  rapids,  that  the  Rob 
Roy  is  launched  upon  its  waters. 

TBE  ABANA. 
"  The  river  we  are  now  launched  upon  is  like  a  Scotch  salmon-stream, 
with  high  snow-clad  mountains  on  one  side  and  bluff' rocks  on  the  other, 
leaving  now  and  then  a  green  flat  sward  between  crags,  and  bowlders, 
and  gravel-banks  well  clothed  with  trees,  among  which  the  French 
road  winds.  This  is  the  only  piece  of  real  carriage-way  in  all  Syria, 
and  its  presence  in  this  valley  at  once  Europcanizes  the  scene ;  but  the 
Abana  soon  runs  out  of  sight  of  all  such  detestable  civilization,  and 
pours  its  old  stream,' as  it  did  in  Abraham's  time,  gushing  und*  the 
thickets  and  round  the  lonesome  rocks  with  a  merry  onward  gait,  too 
fast  to  let  you  stop  to  look  how  fast  it  runs  or  how  wide.  Part  of  the 
river — the  Taura  arm,  branching  to  the  north — passes^  like  a  broad  mill- 
race,  under  the  road ;  and  for  variety  the  Rob  Roy  followed  along  this 
on  a  higher  level,  while  the  main  water  soon  gets  much  lower,  running 
at  a  more  headlong  pace ;  but  the  Taura  goes  at  last  through  a  dark 
tunnel  in  the  cliff,  and  it  would  have  been  madness  to  follow  it  there, 
so  I  dragged  the  canoe  down  again  to  the  old  river,  and  plunged  once 
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mori!  out  of  sigjt  into  places  per'.iaps  never  seen  before,  tliough  verj' 
beautiful.  The  pace  quickens  as  we  approach  the  cut  of  the  great  gorge, 
and  there  is  a  goodly  sound  of  waters  echoed  from  lofty  rocks.  After 
months  upon  the  quiet  level  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  oily-running 
Nile,  and  the  waves  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  broad  sheet  of  Lake  Men- 
zaleii,  it  was  true  luxury  to  be  whirled  in  tlie  swift  eddies  of  Abana,  and 
to  speed  at  a  river's  gallop  among  rocks  and  forests,  where  the  midriff 
is  tickled  in  the  paddler's  breast  by  the  sensation  often  felt  on  a  high- 
rope  swing,  and  the  mind  expands  into  an  exulting  glee,  always  begot- 
ten by  rapids  encountered  alone.  Many  birds  and  animals  were  roused 
from  their  uninvaded  haunts,  and  splashed  into  the  stream  or  scurj'ied 
away,  rustling  among  the  dusky  brakes.  The  canoeist  soon  finds  that 
is  impossible  to  note  these  pretty  companions  when  he  is  in  this  sort  of 
river ;  for  the  stream  carries  you  suddenly  to  where  a  dozen  prostrate 
trees  are  tangled  in  the  water,  while  their  straggling  roots  hold  fast  to 
the  bank.  A  heavy,  treacherous  rock  overhangs  on  the  left,  and  the 
right  shore  is  steep  with  soft  mud.  The  whole  picture  of  this  is  pre- 
sented in  an  instant  as  you  round  a  point,  and  the  decision  how  to  deal 
with  it  must  be  instantly  made,  or  the  current  itself  will  decide. 

"Strong  to  the  loff  band,  seize  that  bough  with  the  right.  Swing 
roui»l  a  quarter  circle,  then  duck  the  head  for  ten  seconds  under  that 
tliorn,  and  shoot  across  below  the  second  tree,  drift  under  the  third,  and 
five  strokes  will  free  us,  surely.  AtYer  settling  all  this  as  the  course  to 
be  pursued," at  the  first  jiaddle-stroke  out  splashes  ii  shrieking  bird,  rat- 
tling the  close  thicket  of  canes  as  he  plunges  into  the  water. 

"  Now  if  you  look  at  him,  even  for  an  instant,  in  such  a  place,  the 
whole  programme  above  is  in  confusion — the  bough  knocks  your  bat  off, 
the  rock  catches  your  paddle,  and 'the  third  tree  gets  hooked  in  your 
painter.     This  comes   of  mingling  ornithology  Avitli   canoe-craft,   and 


'yet  it  is  in  just  such  a  place  that  strange  birds  are  most  likely  to 
be  flushed. 

"My  dragoman  on  his  horse,  and  a  muleteer  on  mine,  rode 
along  through  orchards  or  water-meadows,  and  closing  to  the  rapid 
river  wherever  they  might  get  a  glimpse  to  see  me  pass  in  safety, 
ever  shouting  among  the  crags  that  echoed  his  voice,  "  Rob  Roy ! " 
tlie  usual  hail  we  had  for  each  other.  Meantime  I  was  swiftly  borne 
away  into  a  thicket  of  trees,  with  magnificent  towering  crags  and 
Miow  behind  them.  The  Abana  here  was  about  sixty  feet  broad, 
liut  every  mile  we  go  down  it  has  less  of  water,  for  the  eanalettes 
had  off  the  precious  liquid  right  and  left,  to  far-away  meads  and 
ng,  dry  pl.iins.  The  stream  is  swift,  and  tumbles  along  in  a  rug- 
d  bed,  with  a  very  lively  noise.  I  had  to  jump  out  into  the  water 
it  lea',!  tw  cnty  times,  and  used  a  strong  pole  as  a  drop  in  fording 
the  jm-nciful  current.  At  one  or  two  places  I  had  to  haul  the  boat 
lound  on  land,  where  the  trees  met  over  the  water,  and  their 
111  inches  were  interlaced,  or  their  trunks  had  fallen  in,  root  fore- 
most Next  came  a  weir  for  a  mill,  a  waterfall,  and  torrents  of 
t  am  with  dense  woods  all  round,  through  which  no  one  could  sec 
1  ic  as  I  ■\^  aded,  and  shoved,  and  dragged  away,  but  always,  some- 
how ,  getting  onward,  and  most  thoroughly  enjoying  the  varied  e.x- 
cieise  on  so  bright  a  sunny  day.  The  amount  of  labor  involved  in 
I  %  0}  age  of  this  kind  will  be  understood  by  the  fact  that  with  ev- 
Liy  efloit  to  get  on,  the  canoe  was  five  hours  in  reaching  a  point 
i\hieh  is  only  one  hour  distant  by  the  road  at  a  walk.    After  1  had 

I  ittled  "w  itli  all  the  difficulties  which  could  be  crammed  into  this 
time,  panting  with  a  tried  but  wholesome  excitement,  tlie  sun  sud- 
len]>  appeared,  that  had  been  hidden  by  rocks  or  trees  ;  the  gorge 
had  loosed  its  hold  of  us,  and  the  canoe  soon  floated  along  the  now 

I I  icid  1 1\  er,  while  Damascus,  old  Damascus  !  gleamed  out  brilliant 
I  Lfoie  me  in  the  evening  light,  witli  its  groves  of  green,  and  white 
slumng  walls,  and  airy  minarets,  a  glorious  scene." 

THE  SOXmCE  OF  THE  JORDAN. 

'  Si.arching  again  very  carefully — for  now  was  the  right  time  to 
hnd  th(_  Jordan's  source,  when  no  rain  had  fallen  for  weeks,  and 
the  cold  hindered  snow  from  melting — I  noticed  a  spring  in  a  field, 
southw  est  from  which  a  streamlet  wandered  pasta  house.  This 
^ladually  increased  in  definite  direction  and  size,  and  at  last  ran 
down  the  bare  sides  of  the  Wady  et  Teim,  where  was  the  dry  but 
ample  bed  of  the  Jordan  channel.  This  is  here  full  of  huge  white 
stones  and  mountain-gravel,  with  steep  sides,  and  the  water-worn 
tiack  ot  a  powerful  stream,  which  no  doubt  runs  deep  with  vio- 
lence and  great  volume  in  stormy  times,  though  the  river  it  forms 
then  IS  onlv  of  surface  water. 

"  My  little  streamlet  tumbled  into  this  dry  bed,  the  earliest  water 
I  had  seen  actually  on  its  way  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Dismounting, 
as  the  only  way  to  investigate,  I  forgot  all  about  my  horse  in  the 
excitement  of  the  inquiry.  The  rivulet  fell  in  a  pretty  cascade 
o\  ei  a  hoi  izontal  ledge  of  strongly-stratified  rock,  about  thirty  feet 
w  ide  and  five  feet  thick,  with  a  deep  grotto-like  cavern  hollowed 
out  beneath,  and  forming  a  beautiful  background  to  the  water, 
which,  after  its  fall,  is  gathered  together  again  as  a  clear  brook, 
and  rims  down  among  stones  into  the  desert,  rocky,  sun-dried  channel 
we  have  before  described. 

"  About  thirty  feet  to  the  northwest  of  this  point  is  the  ruin  of  a  lit- 
tle building,  with  only  one  pillar  erect,  and  two  prostrate  in  the  grass. 
Evidently  this  had  been  built  here  to  look  upon  the  bright  cascade,  for 
no  other  view  is  open. 

"  Has  this  ever  before  been  recognized  as  the  youngest  babblings 
of  Jordan  ?  May  it  not  now  be  regarded  as  the  water  farthest  from  the 
mouth  ? 

"  The  opposite  bank  is  steep  and  rugged,  and,  as  I  climbed  the 
crags,  one  stone  at  the  top  looked  rather  vnnatural,  and  this,  on  inspec- 
tion, proved  to  be  the  jamb  of  a  sculptured  gate  still  erect,  and  about 
eight  feet  high.  Beside  it  lay  (north  and  southi  a  well-cut  slab,  the 
lintel  of  the  door,  which  must  therefore  have  looked  straight  upon  Her- 
mpn  splendidly  rising  in  front,  as  the  other  Baal  temples  do,  from  their 
posts  round  tlie  mother-mountain  of  the  idol's  cult." 

CAPTURE  BT  ARABS  ON  THE  JORDAN. 

"  With  all  my  might  I  pressed  on  now,  but  soon  heard  the  men  be- 
hind me.  In  a  straight  reach,  and  with  a  good  current  like  this,  they 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  canoe.  But  here  these  pursuers  cut  across 
the  bends  on  shore,  and  so  they  overtook  me  in  ten  minutes.  Then  a 
dozen  of  them  were  running  high  above,  and  they  speedily  increased  to 
fifty — men,  women,  and  children. 

"  It  was  of  no  use  now  to  paddle  fast,  but  better  to  reserve  my 
strength  and  keep  cool  for  what  might  come.  Suddenly  everyone  of 
them  disappeared,  but  I  knew  I  must  meet  them  all  round  the  next  cor- 
ner. There  they  were,  screaming,  with  that  wild  hoarseness  only  the 
Arab  can  attain,  '  Al  burra !  al  burra  ! '     (To  land  !  to  h;nd  !)    That  was 
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the  chorus,  and  a  royal  salute  of  missiles  splashed  in  the  water.  I 
bowed  to  them  quietly,  and  answered  '  Ingleez  ; '  but  tbey  ran  still  with 
me  in  a  tumultuous  rabble,  and,  seeing  some  of  them  give  their  scanty 
garments  to  the  others,  I  knew  what  would  foUow ;  about  lialf  a  dozen 
jumped  into  the  water. 

"  They  swam  splendidly,  and  always  with  right  and  left  hand  alter- 
nately in  front ;  but,  of  course,  I  distanced  the  swimmers,  who  mur- 
mured deep,  while  the  others  shouted  and  laughed.  Then  the  naked 
ones  got  out  and  ran  along  the  bank  again,  and  all  disappeared  as  be- 
fore for  another  attack. 

"  It  was  a  crisis  now  ;  but,  as  there  was  no  shirking  it,  the  Eob  Eoy 
whirled  round  the  next  point  beautifully  ;  and  here  the  river  was  wide, 
■and  the  rascals  were  Avaiting  in  the  water,  all  in  a  line  across,  about  a 
score  of  them  wading  to  their  middle. 

"  For  a  moment  I  paused  as  to  what  wa6  best  to  do,  and  every  one 
was  silent  and  stood  still.  Then  I  quietly  floated  near  one  of  the  swim- 
mers, splashed  him  in  the  face  with  my  paddle,  and  instantly  escaped 
through  the  interval  with  a  few  vigorous  strokes,  while  a  shout  of  general 
applause  came  from  the  bank ;  and  they  all  ran  on  except  one,  who  took 
a  raagnifleent  'header'  into  the  river,  and  came  up  exactly  by  the  stern 
of  the  Eob  Eoy,  with  his  arm  over  her  deck.  But  my  paddle  was  under 
his  arm  in  an  instant,  and  I  gently  levered  him  off,  saying,  in  my  soft- 
est accents,  ' Eaterhayrac ! '  (Thanks!)  as  if  he  had  been  rendering  a 
service.  The  shout  renewed,  and  the  best  of  them  all  retired  discom- 
fited. 

"  At  this  time  we  must  have  been  quite  near  the  village  of  Salhyeh 
(a  name  I  can  never  forget),  and  the  number  of  people  on  the  banks  was 
now  at  the  least  a  hundred.  Many  of  them  had  ox-goads,  some  had 
spears,  the  rest  had  tlie  long  clubs  with  huge  round  knobs  at  the  end 
peculiar  to  that  northern  district.  Another  shower  of  missiles  ftame, 
yet,  strange  to  say,  not  one  hit  the  boat.  There  rose  the  cry,  '  Baroda  ! 
baroda !'  (the  gun !  the  gun !) 

"  I  let  my  boat  float  quietly,  that  the  excitement  might  cool  doivn, 
and,  looking  at  the  mob  quite  close,  I  saw  several  point  their  long  guns 
at  me ;  one  kneeled  to  do  so,  yet  none  of  them  at  first  seemed  really  in 
■earnest  to  shoot. 

"  But  soon,  on  a  little  point  in  front,  I  noticed  a  man  posted  method- 
ically for  a  purpose.  He  trimmed  his  priming,  he  cocked  his  hammer, 
and,  as  I  came  straight  up  to  him,  every  other  person  stopped  to  look, 
and  not  a  voice  was  heard. 

"  I  could  not  escape  this  man,  and  he  knew  that  well.  Up  went  his 
gun  to  his  shoulder :  he  was  cool,  and  so  was  I.  The  muzzle  was  not 
twenty  feet.from  my  face.  Three  thoughts  coursed  through  my  brain  : 
'  Will  hit  me  in  tlie  mouth  \  bad  to  lie  wounded  here.'  '  Aimed  from 
his  left  shoulder ;  how  convenient  to  shoot  on  both  sides  ! '  '  No  use 
"bobbing"  here — first  time  under  flre — Arabs  respect  courage.'  Tlie 
clear  round  black  of  the  muzzle  end  followed  me  covering  as  1  passed. 
I  stared  right  at  the  man's  eyes,  and  gave  one  powefful  stroke  ;  at  tlic 
same  moment  he  flrcd — fiz,  bang  !  and  a  splash  of  the  bullet  in  tlie 
water  behind  me.  Loud  shouts  came  out  of  the  smoke.  I  stopped  and 
said,  *  Not  fair  to  use  a  gun  V  In  an  instant  the  water  was  full  of  naked 
swimmers  straining  toward  me.  It  "was  sliallowhere,  and  in  vain  I  tried 
liard  to  avoid  them.  Suddenly  my  canoe  was  wrenched  down  behind. 
It  was  the  same  black  giant  I  had  elbowed  off  before  ;  but  now  lie  came 
furiou-sly,  brandishing  the  white  shank-bone  of  a  buffalo.  I  warded  off 
that  with  my  paddle,  but  another  had  got  hold  of  the  boat':;  tew.    I 


was  captured  now,  and  must  resort  to  tactics.  The  crowd  yelled  louder 
m  triumph,  but  I  motioned  my  captors  to  take  the  boat  to  the  opposite 
shore.  The  man  cried  'Bakshish ! ' — a  word  I  had  somehow  heard  be- 
ioie!  I  said,  'Yes;  but  to  the  sheikh.'  The  villain  answered,  '/am 
the  sheikh  ; '  but  I  knew  he  was  not.  His  face  was  black,  his  cheeks 
were  deeply  gashed  and  tattooed ;  he  had  one  big  ear-ring.  His  topknot 
stood  erect,  and  the  water  glistened  on  his  huge  naked  carcass  as  he 
1  oughly  grasped  my  delicate  little  paddle.  My  pistol  lay  between  my 
knees  full-cocked,  and  my  baud  stole  down  to  it.  Better  tlioughts  came 
instantly.  '  Why  should  I  shoot  this  poor  savage  ?  it  will  not  free  me. 
Even  if  it  does,  it  would  be  liberty  bought  by  blood.'  Still  I  parleyed 
with  the  man  till  he  softened  down.  I  pointed  to  his  bone  weapon,  and 
Slid  it  was  not  fair  to  use  it.  He  pointed  to  my  paddle,  and  said  that 
w  -IS  not  fail*.  Poor  fellow  !  I  felt  for  him ;  his  vanity  had  been  wounded 
by  discomfiture  before.  Soon  we  became  good  friends,  chiefly  by  my 
quiet  smiles  and  ]jatting  his  wet,  shaven  pate. 

"  I  kept  him  yet  on  the  far  side  of  the  river,  that  the  others  mighty 

ober  a  little,  for  the  Arabs  quiet  into  calm  as  suddenly  as  they  flash 
into  rage.  All  the  village  was  out  now  on  the  banks,  and  many  swam 
n\  er  to  the  Eob  Eoy.    I  formally  appointed  my  captor  as  my  protector, 

ind  he  became  proud  instead  of  angry.  Little  as  I  knew  of  the  lan- 
guage, I  could  make  him  understand  my  meaning,  and  he  did  uuder- 

tind — nay,  there  is  scarcely  any  idea  of  facts  that  you  cannot  make  in- 
telligible without  words  if  you  are  at  once  calm  and  in  earnest.*  Then 
AS  c  crossed — he  swimming  and  holding  on  with  excruciating  twists  to 
the  poor,  prisoned  Eob  Eoy.  How  frantic  the  people  were  !  Some  of 
them  in  the  crowd  tumbled  over  into  the  Avater.  They  did  not  mind 
that  a  bit.  I  commanded  silence,  and  all  obeyed.  Then  was  pro- 
nounced this  most  eloquent  oration.  I  said:  '  I  am  English.'  They  re- 
plied, '  Sowa,  sowa'  (friends),  and  then  rubbed  their  two  forefingers 
together,  the  usual  sign  of  amity.  I  said  it  was  not  fair  to  use  the 
'  baroda '  (gun).  Holding  up  one  finger,  I  said,  '  Ingleez  wahed '  (one 
Englishman),  then  holding  up  both  hands,  I  said,  '  Araby  Icooloo  '  (all 
the  rest  Arabs).  At  this  tlie  crowd  applauded,  laughing,  and  so  did  I. 
A  little  girl  now  took  up  a  huge  lump  of  red  earth,  and  from  the  bank, 
about  eight  feet  above  me,  she  hurled  it  doAvn  with  violence  upon  the 
canoe.  This  Avas  a  crisis,  and  a  time  to  be  perfectly  calm.  If  the  quick 
spirit  had  seized  them  then,  the  boat  Avould  have  been  smashed  to 
pieces  in  three  seconds.  Turning,  therefore,  sloAvly  round,  I  pointed  to 
the  horrid  mess  the  mud  had  made  on  the  clean,  white  Avater-proof  of 
the  canoe,  and  looked  up  in  the  faces  of  them  all  Avith  a  pleasant  but 
beseeching  air.  It  Avas  a  turning-point  this.  They  looked  at  one  an- 
other for  a  moment  silently,  and  then,  as  by  a  general  impulse,  they 
rushed  at  the  hapless  girl,  and,  as  the  Avhole  mob  of  them  disappeared 
over  the  bank,  I  heard  her  screams  and  the  thumps  of  discipline  that 
caused  them.  In  the  confusion  caused  by  this  absence,  I  had  almost 
escaped  once  more,  Avhen  they  angrily  captured  me  again.  But  they 
could  not  persuade  me  to  get  out  of  the  boat,  and  for  this  reason :  my 
pistol  was  still  open,  and  at  full  cock,  lying  on  the  fioor-boards  of  the 
canoe.  If  I  got  out,  they  would  see  it,  and  surely  Avould  scramble  for 
the  prize.  Every  time  I  put  my  hand  inside  to  stow  the  pistol  aA^'ay  out 
of  sight,  they  tried  to  Avrench  my  paddle  from  the  other  hand.  One 
hand  Avas,  thorcf'^"e.  ivflc-J  for  tlie  paddle,  but  the  other  could  not  be 


*  It  is  quite  another  matter  to  understand  (him.    They  speak  as  if  you 
knew  their  language— yon  gesticulate  as  if  tliey  don't  know  yours. 
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spared  from  its  duty  of  patting  their  wet,  greasy  lieads,  -nliicli  affec- 
tionate caress  seemed  to  be  an  unwonted  but  most  successful  mode  of 
propitiation. 

''  Tlie  water-mob  of  swimmers  closed  nearer,  and  waxed  larger  as 
more  crossed  the  river.  Their  curiosity  was  boundless,  and  every  hand 
tried  to  undo  my  apron  or  to  get  somehow  under  tlie  deck.  Their  pa- 
tience was  on  the  ebb,  and,  while  I  considered  wliat  to  do  next,  I  felt 
the  Eob  Koy  lieaving  this  way  and  that,  and  then  gradually,  and  despite 
all  my  smiling  but  earnest  remonstrance,  the  canoe  began  to  rise  out  of 
the  water  with  all  her  crew  inside.  Loud  shouts  welcomed  her  ascent 
up  the  bank  as  a  dozen  dark-skinned  bearers  lifted  the  canoe  and  her 
captain,  sitting  inside,  with  all  due  dignity,  graciously  smiling,  and  so 
they  carried  her  fairly  up  the  steep  bank  and  over  the  smooth  sward, 
some  hundred  yards  toward  the  tent  of  their  Arab  sheikh. 

"  See  tliis  strange  progress  depicted  in  the  illustration,  and  it  may 
safely  be  said  tliat  no  prisoner  before  was  ever  thus  taken  into  custody. 

"  But  it  was  an  anxious  journey  this  from  river  to  tent.  The  men 
were  rough  and  boisterous.  The  boat  heeled  and  plunged  as  if  in  a  ter- 
rible sea.  I  clasped  the  two  nearest  bearers  round  tlieir  necks  to  steady 
these  surgings.  Then  they  let  the  boat  down  while  I  clung  to  their 
clammy  cheeks  and  swarthy  shoulders,  and  I  had  soon  to  loose  hold  of 
these  and  descend  to  the  ground  with  the  Eob  Koy,  for  I  would  never 
desert  her.  Up  aloft  again !  and,  laughing  and  shouting,  we  waddled 
along,  while  the  crowd  was  denser  than  ever,  until  the  sheikh  came 
slowly  to  meet  us  with  a  few  of  his  ancient  councillors. 

"  I  insisted  that  the  canoe  should  be  placed  in  his  tent.  After  much 
resistance,  he  suddenly  allowed  it,  and  then  I  got  out.  But  what  to  do 
next  2  The  first  thing  to  recollect  in  this  sort  of  adventure  is,  that  time 
is  of  no  consequence  to  such  people,  but  that  stage-etfcet  and  dignity 
are  very  important  to  your  case.  Therefore,  I  made  long  preliminaries, 
and  had  every  person  ordered  out  of  the  tent.  The  crowd  obeyed,  after 
some  had  been  beaten  with  sticks  to  convince  them.  The  sheikh 
seemed  puzzled  at  the  whole  affair.  I  looked  at  him  carefully,  and  saw 
he  was  a  second-rate  man,  without  much  decision  in  his  mien,  and  one 
who  would,  on  the  whole,  like  events  to  happen  under  other  orders  than 
his  own. 

"  Having  now  a  fair  stage-scene  around  the  antral  figures,  I  came 
forward  slowly,  hat  in  hand,  and  bowed  to  the  sheikh  very  low,  and 
shook  hands  with  him  heartily,  and  told  him  I  was  a  wandering  Briton 
on  my  way  to  the  lake,  and  I  would  rest  at  his  tent  until  the  sun  was 
cooler. 

.^'The  crowd  was  attentive  and  silent.  Men  in  the  rear  beat  off  the 
boys,  and  the  women  went  behind  the  tent  and  peered  through  the 
matting,  so  that  a  whole  regiment  of  feminine  noses  was  ranged  over 
the  little  Eob  Eoy,  now  reclining  safe  on  a  carpet.  The  sheikh  retired 
to  con.sult  witli  his  cabinet.  I  asked  for  two  men  to  keep  order,  and  lie 
gave  them,  and  desperately  tyrannical  they  were  upon  the  mob.  After  an 
hour,  about  midday,  the  chief  and  his  ministry  came  back,  and  ordered 
'  silence,'  and  said, '  You  cannot  go  to  the  lake'  I  said,  '  I  must.''  He  an- 
swered it  was  '  impossible.'  I  said  I  must  go  to  see  that.  He  gave  me 
the  very  smallest  wink  tliat  could  be  given  by  a  man's  eye,  and  I  an- 
swered hy  one  a  little  smaller.  Then  I  knew  that  he  could  be  con- 
vinced--i.  e.,  bribed,  and  so,  finally,  at  any  rate,  I  would  have  my  own 
way. 

"  The  tent  was  cleared  again.    About  twenty  women  came  forward 


in  a  group,  and  the  sheikh's  wife,  quite  refined  in  manner,  and 
very  intelligent.  I  behaved  to  her  as  if  she  were  an  Englijli  lady. 
She  was  lost  in  amazement  when  I  exhibited  my  little  bed,  my 
lamp,  compass,  and  eumne.  She  looked  with  kind  and  feminine 
interest  upon  me  when  I  said  I  was  losing  all  the  fine  sunshine  of 
tlie  day,  a  prisoner  alone  among  strangers.  She  fetched  her  hus- 
band by  himself,  and,  under  cover  of  showing  him  the  inside  of 
the  canoe,  1  managed  to  let  him  see  a  gold  napoleon  in  my  open 
hand,  and  with  a  nudge  to  his  elbow  for  emphasis  to  the" sight. 
He  wliispered,  '  Shwei,  shwei '  (softly,  quietly).  I  knew  I  had 
bought  him  then.  The  '  council  of  ancients '  came  with  their  final 
decision,  'You  cannot  go  to-day,  but  must  have  a  horse  to-mor- 
row. There  are  reeds  (Eab)  quite  impassable.'  I  explained  how 
the  canoe  went  through  reeds  in  the  lake  of  Hijaneh.  'Yes' 
tliey  answered,  'hut  there  is  water  in  Hijaneh,  now  here  the  reeds 
are  so,'  and  they  placed  a'sort  of  hedge  of  sticks  at  the  bow  of  my 
tanoe  to  explain. 

"I  tlien  began  to  amuse  them  by  making  sketches  of  men 
and  horses ;  next  I  gave  a  lesson  in  geography,  by  placing  nut- 
sliells  at  various  points  to  represent  'Sham'  (Damascus),  'Musr' 
(Cairo),  '  El  Khuds '  (Jerusalem),  and  '  Bahr '  (the  lake  of  Hooleh), 
and  at  last  placed  one  little  shell  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  tent  to 
represent  England  so  lar  away.  They  exclaimed  loudly  in  aston- 
ishment at  my  long  journey  to  see  them.  At  intervals,  several 
of  these  men  kept  boring  me  for  '  bakshish.'  One  was  an  old 
deaf,  cunning  fellow,  who  whispered  the  word  in  my  ear.  Anotli- 
er,  a  sliai'p  lad,  who  said  he  had  seen  the  'Ingleez'  at  Bevrout 
spoke  incessantly  to  me  by  signs  only,  and  he  did  it  admirably.  I 
was  much  interested  in  the  clever  variations  of  his  noiseless  pictures 
always  culminating  in  the  same  subject,  '  bakshish.'  A  third  applicant 
used  no  such  delicate  coyness  in  the  matter,  but  merely  roared  out  the 
hateful  word  before  all,  and  louder  every  time. 

"  No  one  had  as  yet  offered  me  any  food.  This  gross  neglect  (never 
without  meaning  among  the  Arabs)  I  determined  now  to  expose,  and  so 
to  test  their  real  intentions.  VlycinMne  was  soon  rigged  up  for  cooking, 
and  I  asked  for  cold  water.  In  two  minutes  afterward  the  brave  little 
lamp  was  steaming  away  at  high  pressure,  with  its  merry,  hissing  sound. 
Every  one  came  to  see  this.  I  cut  thin  slices  of  the  preserved  beef- 
soup,  and,  while  they  were  boiling,  I  opened  my  salt-cellar.  This  is  a 
snuffbox,  and  from  it  I  offered  a  pinch  to  the  sheikh.  He  had  never 
before  seen  salt  so  white,  and  therefore,  thinking  it  was  sugar,  he  will- 
ingly took  some  from  my  hand  and  put  it  to  his  tongue..  Instantly  I 
ate  up  the  rest  of  the  salt,  and,  with  a  loud,  laughing  shout,  I  adminis- 
tered to  the  astonished,  outwitted  sheikh  a  manifest  thump  on  the  back. 
'  What  is  it  ?' all  asked  from  him.  '  Is  it  sukker?'  He  answered  de- 
murely, '  La,  meleh  ! '  (No,  it's  salt !)  Even  his  home  secretary  laughed 
at  his  chief.  We  had  now  eaten  salt  together,  and  in  his  own  tent,  and 
so  he  was  bound  by  the  strongest  tie,  and  he  knew  it. 

"  The  soup  was  now  ready  and  boiling  hot.  They  all  examined  my 
little  metal  spoon,  and  my  carving-knife  went  round  (it  never  came 
back).  I  gave  every  one  of  them,  seated  in  a  circle  about  me,  one 
spoonful  of  the  boiling  soup,  which,  of  course,  scalded  each  man's 
mouth,  and  made  him  wince  bitterly,  yet  witliout  telling  the  next  vic- 
tim. Now  they  had  all  partaken  of  food  with  their  prisoner.  How 
much  th?y  relished  it,  I  don't  know.  All  went  out,  and  I  took  this  op- 
portunity to  stand  near  the  sheikli,  and  try  to  slip  the  napoleon  into  his 
hand.  Ho  was  quite  uncertain  what  to  do  when  the  gold  tickled  his 
palm.  It  was  utterly  against  their  code  of  chief  and  people  for  him  to 
take  this  secret,  personal  gift  from  a  stranger,  yet  he  could  not  resist 
the  temptation.  His  hand  puslied  mine  away,  but  witli  a  very  gentle 
indignation.  Soon  his  fingers  played  among  mine  as  the  yellow  coin 
kept  turning  about,  half  held  by  each  of  us,  unseen  behind  our  backs. 
Two  of  the  sheikh's  fingers  were  pushing  it  away,  but  then  the  otluT 
three  fingers  were  pulling  it  in.  Finally  I  felt  the  coin  had  left  me,  and 
I  knew  now  the  sheikh  was  not  only  bought  but  paid  for.  Down  wont 
his  countenance  from  that  moment,  and  he  slunk  away  abashed.  An 
hour  more  of  palaver  was  spent  by  the  seniors,  during  which  time  I  ate 
my  luncheon  heartily  and  read  the  Times.  Then  all  came  back  once 
more,  except  the  chief,  and  the  women  were  rustling  beliind  the  mat 
screens,  and  a  great  bustle  seemed  to  say  that  the  verdicUwas  agreed 
upon.    The  '  foreman  '  briefly  told  it ;  '  You  are  to  go  to-morrow.' 

"  This  would  never  do — but  how  to  reverse  the  sentence  ?  I  was 
seated  on  the  ground  at  the  time,  and  I  rose  very  slowly  and  gravely, 
until,  standing  on  a  little  eminence  in  the  tent,  and  drawing  myself  up, 
besides,  as  tali  as  could  be,  and  stretching  up  my  hand  as  high  as  pos- 
sible (and  utterly  undetermined  what  I  was  going  to  say,  and  exceed- 
ingly tempted  to  burst  into  laughter),  I  exclaimed,  with  my  loudest 
voice,  only  three  words,  '  Bokra  ?— La !— Ingleez  ! '  (To-morrow  ? — 
No  !— I  am  English  !)  And  tlien  the  orator  sunk  calmly  down  and  went 
on  reading  his  paper  again.  In  five  minutes  more  a  man  came  to  say  I 
might  leave  at  once.  But  I  was  not  to  be  shoved  oft'  in  this  way,  so  I 
insisted  that  they  must  carry  my  canoe  back  to  the  river.    The  proces- 
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sion,  therefore,  formed  apcain,  with  the  Rob  Eoy  in  the  centre,  and  her 
captain  walkinp;  behind,  while  boys  and  girls,  and  especially  the  people 
■who  had  not  already  seen  her  on  the  water,  all  rushed  in  a  crowd  to  the 
bank  with  the  same  hoarse  shouts  they  had  given  before,  and  which  we 
were  now  more  accustomed  to  hear.  All  parties  pledged  their  friend- 
ship in  deep  '  salaams '  of  adieu,  and  we  paddled  oft',  rejoicing." 


CAPTAIN   BEN. 

LiAS  for  poor  hu- 
manity !  Who 
could  have  sup- 
posed,  while 
young  Nichols 
showed  his  good- 
will by  so  dili- 
gently resuming 
his  labors  in  the 
ciab  -  business 
day  after  day,  the 
demand  for  these 
soft-shelled  dain- 
ties continuing 
in  the  captain's 
house,  that  he 
was  not  supreme- 
ly happy  in  his 
work  ?  But, 
though  it  was  for 
Mrs.  Aston,  and 
still  more  for 
Joan,  that  he  did 
it,  he  felt  con- 
stantly, as  he 
went  dragging 
his  boat  along 
the  shore  at  low- 
tide,  that  he 
ought'to  be  about 
other  business — 

business  which  was  specially  his  own — business  which  would  take 
him  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  deliver  him  forever  from  this  con- 
temptible business  of  hugging  the  shore.  Still,  how  could  he  see 
unmoved  the  perplexity  on  Mrs.  Asten's  face,  as  she  gave  herself  up 
to  endeavors  to  cater  for  the  taste  of  the  party  of  city-folk  who,  when 
they  first  entreated  admission  into  her  well-ordered  house,  declared 
that  they  would  be  perfectly  'satisfied  with  any  thing  she  might  give 
them,  and  then  forthwith  proceeded  to  show  their  discontent,  unless 
the  long  table  in  the  large  dinirg-rooni  were  spread  three  times  a  day 
■with  every  thing  which  sea  and  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Point 
Asten  could  be  made  to  yield  ? 

Nichols,  a  young  man  of  twenty,  or  thereabouts,  bro^wn  as  an  In- 
dian, but  handsome  enough,  and  ordinarily  generous  as  the  sun,  was 
a  fisherman  by  profession.  His  proper  work  lay  outside  the  Ba?  and 
the  Point,  and  made  him  intimate  with  blue-fish  and  Spanish  mackerel. 
For  three  years  he  had  been  predicting  that  the  Point  had  seen  about 
the  last  of  him  \  but,  though  the  prophecy  had  been  uttered  with 
more  than  usual  eloquence  throughout  the  spring,  how  could  he  see 
unmoved  the  anxiety  which  was  deepening  the  lines  on  the  faces  of 
the  Asten  folks  when  they  found  themselves  engaged  in  this  new  busi- 
ness of  supplying  food  and  shelter  for  the  fastidious  people  who  had 
come  to  play  a  while  beside  the  sea  ? 

Captain  Asten  had  not  advertised  for  boarders.  He  had  been  dis- 
covered, or,  rather,  his  house  had.  These  gypsies  who  evacuate  the 
city  in  the  early  summer  are  a  kind  of  legalized  freebooters  :  all  they 
want  is  comfort ;  and  woe  to  the  countryman  who  has  boldly  sur- 
rounded himself  with  the  outward  and  visible  signs  thereof !  The 
captain  could  not  resist  their  entreating  demands,  and  so  he  took 
them  all  in,  and,  after  he  had  done  so,  contrived  for  his  own  part  to 
keep  out  of  the  way.  Of  course,  then,  all  the  care  of  the  vrgrants  fell 
on  his  women-folk— his  wife  and  Joan.  Perception  of  this  fact  had 
kept  Ben  Nichols  hugging  the  shore  with  a  constancy  which  exposed 
him  to  his  own  indignation,  though  it  won  for  him  many  a  kindly 
thought  and  word  of  the  women. 


With  his  box  of  crabs,  he  was  approaching  the  land  when  Joan 
came  rapidly  down  the  gravelly  beach  and  stopped  under  the  willows 
in  whose  shadow  the  boats  were  usually  moored,  and  asked,  "  What 
luck  ?  "  He  turned  the  lid  of  his  crab-car,  and  showed  her.  "  Capi- 
tal ! "  said  she ;  and  then,  after  a  very  brief  and,  it  almost  seemed, 
inquiring  glance  at  him,  she  exclaimed,  "T)h,  Ben  !  I  wish  you  would 
row  me  out  mid-stream ;  I  want  to  laugh  where  nobody  can  hear 
me." 

What  could  give  Ben  Nichols  greater  pleasure  than  to  row  Joan 
Asten  out  upon  the  river  '?  The  last  lime  he  had  seen  Nat  Fawcett 
with  her  in  his  boat,  he  had  felt  that  it  was  an  honor  any  man  might 
well  be  proud  of.  Now,  in  an  instant,  at  this  hint,  he  drew  his  boat 
nearer  the  beach,  and,  when  she  whose  beauty  lost  nothing  of  its 
marvellousness  to  his  eyes,  though  the  house  ^vas  running  over  with 
the  loveliness  of  fasldon  and  of  youth,  stepped  in,  with  vigorous 
strokes  he  rowed  away  from  shore ;  and,  oh,  to  ha,ve  carried  her 
away  down  the  inlet  and  out  into  the  sea,  or  up  the  river  beyond  the 
bridge,  and  so  away,  away  to  the. green  and  pleasant  inland,  where 
she  might  laugh  on  unmolested,  and  he  lose  all  his  ugly  doubts  in  the 
sound  of  her  laughter  ! 

He  could  not  help  saying  to  her,  "  Now,  if  you  had  time,  it  would 
be  nice  rowing  up  the  river." 

"  I  haven't  time,"  she  answered.  "  I  ought  to  go  back  right  away ; 
but  I  must  have  a  minute  to  breathe  in. — What  do  you  think,  Ben  ? 
I  have  been  advised  to  take  Long  Ead  !  " 

"  To  what  ?  "  exclaimed  Ben.  His  face  grew  red  and  dark  ;  he 
thought  he  had  understood  Joan,  and  yet  he  could  not  believe  it  pos- 
sible that  he  had. 

"  Long  Bad  told  Sir.  Phillips  he  would  give  twelve  hundred  dollars 
to  him,  if  he  would  find  him  a  good  wife,"  said  Joan ;  but  she  knew, 
while  she  spoke,  that  Ben  had  heard  of  this  offer  already. 

"  Has  Phillips  been  tallying  to  you  ?  "  asked  Ben,  indignant. 

"  No,  not  exactly.  But  why  don't  you  undertake  to  earn  an  honest 
pennv  that  way  yourself,  Ben  ?  Twelve  hundred  dollars  would  set  you 
up  in  business  splendidly." 

"  Was  that  what  you  wanted  to  come  out  here  and  laugh  at  ?  " 
said  Ben.  • 

"  What  ?  " 

"  Asking  me  such  a  question.  Do  you  think  Pm  so  hard 
up?" 

"  Not  exactly."  Joan  saw  how  vexed  the  good  fellow  was,  and 
nothing  could  have  been  more  kind  than  the  tone  of  her  voice  as  she 
went  on  :  "  Mrs.  Wilkes  has  been  talking  to  me.  She  heard  of  it,  and 
she  advises  me  to  take  him.  She  says  that  she  has  been  to  see  Kad- 
cliffe  on  purpose,  and  that  he  can't  live  long,  and  that,  when  he  dies, 
I  shall  have  the  farm,  and  be  a  rich  widow." 

"  You're  joking,"  said  Ben,  over  whose  honest  face  an  expression 
of  amazed  incredulity  slowly  made  its  way. 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  make  money  as  well  as  John  ?  "  she  asked,  with 
a  seriousness  which  again  set  Ben  to  doubting.  "  He  has  bought  that 
cranberry-swamp  at  Rice's,  which  he  has  been  talking  about  so  long. 
Father  says  that  the  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  will  most  likely  turn 
out  twenty-five,  now  that  he  is  fairly  in  it." 

"  John  has  bought,"  said  Ben,  reSecting— he  was  thinking — "  and 
here  I  am  hanging  around  the  house,  while  that  boy  has  his  brig  and 
his  cranberry-swamp,  and  is  only  a  year  or  so  older  than  I  am." 

But  only  for  a  moment  could  the  thought  of  John's  fair  chances 
withdraw  his  attention  from  the  remarkable  talk  which  had  preceded 
it.  Ben  was  more  displeased  than  he  could  have  expressed  by  any 
words  at  his  command,  that  this  city  lady  had  presumed  to  advise 
Joan,  and  that  she  had  not  felt  insulted  by  such  advice.  The  girl 
had,  in  fact,  been  curious  to  see  the  effect  that  would  be  produced 
upon  him ;  but  it  was  not  curiosity  merely  which  induced  her  to  re- 
peat the  conversation.  The  counsel  had  struck  her  as  something  so 
strange,  so  absurd,  that  she  felt  under  the  necessity  of  repeating  it  to 
somebody,  and  her  brother  was  away  and  Nat  with  him,  and,  even  if 
Nat  had  been  at  home,  she  probably  could  not  have  told  Mm  of  this — 
not  so  easily  as  she  could  tell  it  to  Ben,  at  least— and  yet,  for  some 
reason  ■n'hich  she  did  not  understand,  it  had  unexpectedly  proved  the 
most  difficult  thing  she  ever  did  to  tell  Ben.  Still,  she  must  tell  some- 
body. And  would  she  have  Kked  to  see  Ben  looking  any  less  per- 
plexed and  angry  than  he  looked  this  very  moment  ? 

"  I  wouldn't  have  Iielieved  that  one  like  her  could  say  such  a  thing 
as  that,  or  could  think  it,"  he  said,  after  a  moment ;  for  he  saw  that 
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she  waited  for  his  comment  on  what  she  had  told  him.  "What  an- 
swer did  you  give,  Joan  ?  " 

"  I  laughed." 

"  I  wish  you  had  told  her  what  you  thought." 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  take  it  so  serious  ! "  said  she.  "  Mrs.  Wilkes 
didn't  moon  any  thing  wreftig.  She  knows  that  money  is  money,  and 
that  there  isn't  much  to  be  had  without  it,  and  she  thought  I  might  as 
well  have  Rad's  as  some  other  girl — that's  all.  She  meant  it  kind,  and 
I  took  it  so.  But,  I  declare,  it  makes  me  laugh. — There  is  somejiody 
waving  us  to  come  in,  Ben." 

"  Must  you' go,  Joan  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  it's  mother — isn't  it  ?     She  needs  me,  I  suppose." 

And  so  Ben  rowed  Joan  in,  and,  as  they  neared  the  shore,  she  said, 
looking  at  him  gayly  : 

"  I  thought  you  would  enjoy  the  joke  ;  but  you  grow  more  solemn- 
looking  every  minute." 

"  I'm  thinking  of  old  Rad's  paying  twelve  hundred  dollars  for 
Vo«,"  said  he,  trying  hard  to  smile. 

"  As'if  I  was  so  much  fish,"  she  said.  "  Don't  worry,  Ben.  He 
isn't  rich  enough  yet  to  buy  me." 

The  young  man's  face  brightened  ;  but  the  next  moment  he  asked, 
"  Has  Nat  been  buying  down  there,  along  with  John  ?  " 

It  was  now  Joan's  turn  to  look  serious,  and  she  did  so  in  spite  of 
herself  ^hv  wished  Ben  wouldn't  ask  questions  about  Xat,  John's 
bosom-friend  ;  but  she  answered,  "Not  that  I  know  of" 

"  Will  Captain  John  be  coming  back  this  week  ?  " 

"  Any  time  now,  father  says.  He's  getting  anxious  ;  he  wants 
John  back.  I  tliink  he  misses  him  more  since  he  began  to  work  for 
himself  than  he  did  before.  It's  as  if  he  had  given  him  up,  you 
know." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ben  ;  and  he  thought,  when  Joan  had  stepped  ashore 
and  hastened  to  the  house,  "  Nobody  understands  about  that  better 
tlian  I  do.  I  .shall  never  get  started  for  myself,  I  believe.  And  it's 
all  on  account  of  .Joan — because  I'm  a  coward,  and  afraid  that,  if  I 
am  out  of  her  sight,  I  shall  be  out  of  her  mind  too.  I'm  always 
making  excuses  for  myself,  and  hanging  around  where  she  is.  There's 
Nat  Fawcctt — he  broke  loose,  feeling  just  as  I  do,  I  expect,  and  when 
he  went  off  I  was  fool  enough  to  think  the  coast  was  clear.  But,  along 
of  his  going,  it  seems  she  thinks  ten  times  more  of  him  than  she  did 
before.     I'll  be  off  myself  by  another  week." 

And  thus,  though  Ben  went  to  the  house  to  report  success  in  crab- 
bing, he  felt  tempted  to  empty  his  car-load  into  the  river.  To-mor- 
row— yes,  very  likely,  as  soon  as  to-morrow — he  would  go  outside,  and 
henceforth  remain  blind  and  deaf  to  all  that  went  on  in  the  house. 
He  would  attend  to  his  fishing,  and  if  by  fall  he  had  laid  up  money 
enough  to  enable  him  to  take  that  long-thought-of  journey  down  the 
coast,  among  the  inlets  and  harbors,  and  discover  for  himself  a  more 
favorable  place  for  work — why,  he  would  go,  and  leave  Point  Asten 
clear  for  Nat.  "  From  the  old  man  down,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  they 
all  like  Fawcett,  and  here's  Captain  John  taking  him  up  and  putting 
him  right  along ;  next  thing,  he'll  be  asking  for  Joan,  and  she  won't 
decide  on  taking  Rad  till  after  she's  made  up  her  mind  that  Nat  isn't 
the  man  for  ber.  I  don't  know  but  I'd  as  soon — "  but  there  Ben 
checked  himself  No  degree  of  jealousy  could  make  the  marriage 
between  Radcliff"e  and  Joan  seem  any  thing  else  than  monstrous. 

Passengers  by  the  evening  stage,  bound  for  Captain  John  Astcn's, 
arrived  at  the  house  about  nine  o'clock.  Ben  had  walked  over  to  the 
post-office,  and,  when  he  came  back,  he  found  that  there  were  new- 
comers in  the  house,  friends  of  the  party,  which  already  filled  it  to 
overflowing.     • 

Great  was  the  consternation  in  the  kitchen.  The  cook,  who  had 
arrived  only  on  the  morning  of  the  day,  was  preparing  tea  for  the  peo- 
ple in  the  parlor,  and  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  who  knew  what  she 
was  about.  Joan  and  her  mother,  the  captain  and  his  brother,  who 
was  "  Uncle  Harry"  to  all  the  Beach,  formed  a  group  by  themselves, 
and  a  glance  at  them  told  Bon  that  some  terrible  misfortune  had  be- 
fallen the  family. 

By  the  stage,  little  Haskell,  a  neighbor's  son,  had  come  home,  wkh 
the  sad  intelligence  that  Captain  John,  Junior,  was  no  more.  On  the 
night  of  the  13th,  while  he  was  tacking,  a  schooner  ran  into  the  brig 
and  carried  away  the  bowsprit,  and  John  was  tossed  into  the  sea. 
With  all  sails  spread  the  schooner  went  her  way,  and  never  stayed  an 
instant  to  ascertain  what  damage  she  had  done.  Captain  John  had 
shouted  for  help,  but  the  shout  was  unheeded.     Two  of  the  men  on 


board  the  brig,  Nat  Fawcett  with  another,  had  leaped  on  board  the 
schooner  thinking  that  the  Joanna  was'  going  down,  but  Haskell  had 
stood  by  the  brig  bravely,  and  had  taken  her  into  port— and,  more- 
over, had  made  all  possible  search  and  inquiry  along  the  coast  for 
two  days,  but  nothing  had  been  heard  of  the  body  of  young  Captain 
John.  So  he  had  come  back  to  the  Point  to  make  this  report — leav- 
ing the  brig  Joanna  at  Masthead. 

While  these  tidings  were  being  told  in  the  kitchen,  up-stairs,  on 
the  piazza,  and  in  the  dining-room,  the  fortunate  people,  at  their  ease, 
were  congratulating  themselves  that  they  had  discovered  the  shores 
of  the  blessed,  where  they  had  good  food,  a  quiet  house,  the  best  of 
surf-bathing,  and  the  great  sea,  with  Uncle  Harry  and  his  sail-boat, 
ever  ready  to  take  them  to  the  beach. 

At  first  the  father  of  young  Captain  John  appeared  to  be  stunned 
by  the  tidings.  Through  all  his  life  he  had  lived  within  the  grasp  of 
calamity,  but  never  till  now  had  it  been  laid  upon  him ;  and  now  it 
had  presented  itself  in  the  shape  that  was  most  terrible.  It  was  Kh 
hoy  who  was  lost — his  son !  Captain  Jolui,  Junior  !  only  twenty-three. 
And  so  needlessly  he  had  been  lost — by  the  reckless  carelessness  of 
others — swept  away  from  his  deck  in  the  dark,  and  left  to  sink  where 
he  fell,  not  a  hand  outstretched  to  save  him,  not  even  Nat  Fawcett's ! 
While  he  shouted  and  struggled,  they  sailed  away  !  As  these  thoughts 
presented  themselves  one  after  another,  and  again  and  again  with  a 
distinctness  even  more  terrible,  the  wrath  of  old  Captain  John  arose. 
Let  all  men  against  whom  it  was  rising,  beware !  He  must  be  bold, 
indeed,  who  would  willingly  encounter  that  tempest. 

As  the  hours  passed,  Haskell  was  called  upon  to  repeat  his  story, 
portions  of  it  again  and  again.  After  he  had  gone,  the  brothers  took 
up  point  after  point  of  the  calamity  and  reconsidered  all,  and  more 
fiercely  than  against  the  master  of  the  schooner  even,  burned  the  cap- 
tain's wrath  against  Nat — for  of  all  men  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  he  would  stand  by  the  brig,  and  by  young  Captain  John,  to  the 
last.  He  had  thought  of  himself  only  in  the  time  of  danger.  The 
danger  for  him  was  not  passed  yet — he  should  be  thought  of  still ! 
Why,  Nat  and  John  had  grown  up  together ;  Nat's  fortunes,  with  his 
own,  John  had  been  thoughtful  to  advance.  And  he  it  was  who  had 
left  his  shipmate  to  destruction  when  the  last  enemy  appeared  1  He 
had  not  expostulated — had  not  fought  for  him — but  in  the  darkness 
had  skulked  away!  'Where  was  he  now?  That  was  a  question  to 
which  answer  was  fiercely  demanded. 

When  Ben  Nichols  had  heard  all  this  story,  strange  thoughts  hur- 
ried througli  his  brain,  a  tumultuous  drove.  John  Asten,  in  the  very 
outset  of  his  brave  career,  no  diflnculty  before  him,  but  a  straight  road 
to  success,  struck  down  in  a  moment,  helplessly  dying  in  the  dark, 
lying  somewhere  in  the  sea,  tossed  by  waves  none  knew  where,  or  ly- 
ing undiscovered  on  some  desolate  shore ;  and  Nat  Fawcett,  who  was 
always  boasting  what  he  would  do — Nat,  who  had  such  splendid 
chances — hiding  away  like  a  thief  from  the  sight  of  those  who  knew 
him ! 

These  were  among  his  foremost  thoughts — and  then  Joan — Joan  ! 
For  one  instant  Ben  was  not  sorry  that  Nat  had  proved  himself  unwor- 
thy in  the  sight  of  all  these  ;  it  was  an  \inworthiness  such  as  his  worst 
enemy  would  not  have  ventured  to  predict  of  him.  For  one  instant 
he  was  not  sorry — that  instant  he  saw  himself,  and  felt  that  he  had 
broken  every  commandment  in  the  decalogue ;  and  if  in  his  hand  he 
had  taken  a  stone  to  cast  at  Nat,  it  must  have  dropped  from  his  relax- 
ing fingers  while  that  fiery  glow  passed  over  his  face. 

By-and-by  the  talk  in  the  kitchen  began  to  take  a  turn,  as  if  the 
tide  had  been  at  low  ebb,  but  now  was  rising — the  "young  flood" 
rushed  in  tumultuously,  the  stormy  wind  blew  cold,  there  was  threat- 
ening in  the  air ;  a  tone  ran  through  the  talk  which  showed  that  the 
depths  were  stirred. 

"  I'll  have  out  a  warrant  for  manslaughter  to-morrow  morning  be- 
fore nine  o'clock,"  said  Captain  John.  "  I'll  not  let  my  boy  be  mur- 
dered before  my  eyes,  as  you  might  say.  I'll  hunt  them  fellows  till 
they'll  be  glad  to  show  themselves  to  the  officers,  to  get  rid  of  me  r 
I  know  it  don't  look  likely  they'll  be  catched,  but  I  tell  you  they  shall 
be  catched." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Uncle  Harry,  in  his  mild,  assenting  way.      He-j 
never  disputed  with  Captain  John,  and  was  incapable,  perhaps,  of  per- 
ceiving a  fact  in  other  colors  or  proportions  than  his  brother  pre-  J 
scribed.     "No  doubt  of  it,"  he  repeated,  and  his  assurance  seemed  to  J 
have  a  value. 

"  And  there's  Nat  Fawcett  for  the  first  one,"  said  the  father.    "  He'll'] 
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■turn  evidence.  We'll  have  Jfat.  Them  fellows  must  be  forthcoming, 
and  we'll  catch  the  rascal  that  run  'em  down,  and  he'll  come  to  a 
■worse  end  than  if  he  swung  for't  from  the  yard-arm." 

He  and  old  Harry  sat  by  the  kitchen  fire,  with  their  hats  drawn 
■over  their  eyes,  all  night.  Haskell,  the  hero,  went  home — the  lost 
boy's  mother  went  to  bed,  and  Joan,  in  the  momentary  snatches  of 
sleep  scattered  through  the  night  hours,  dreamed  continually  of  Nat 
pursued  by  her  father's  vengeance,  and  always  on  the  point  of  capture. 
The  young  folks  in  the  guest-chambers,  in  their  part,  dreamed  of  going 
■outside  and  catching  boatfuls  of  blue-fish,  which  played  the  most 
■splendid  antics  in  the  sunlight  as  they  hung  from  the  fish-hooks  be- 
tween the  depths  of  the  heavens  and  the  sea.  The  elderly  people, 
meanwhile,  whether  sleeping  or  waking,  peacefully  contemplated  fried 
clams  for  breakfast. 

By  daylight  Captain  John  was  in  the  stage-coach,  riding  to  the 
nearest  railway  station,  and  before  noon  the  law  had  proved  itself  a 
sympathizer  with  him  in  his  deep  distress.  Before  noon,  too,  the  afflic- 
tion which  had  befallen  the  ftimily  was  known  to  all  the  neighborhood, 
and  to  the  people  of  the  house.  It  suggested  to  Mrs.  Wilkes  another 
argument  for  the  marriag;  she  had  advocated,  and  she  determined 
that  on  the  first  opportunity  she  would  present  it.  Joan,  of  course, 
ought  not  to  let  slip  this  chance  of  "  looking  out  for  herself,"  now 
that  she  had  lost  her  brother. 

Uncle  Harry  trimmed  sail  as  usual,  and  at  nine  o'clock,  the  wind 
being  fair,  sounded  the  whistle  which  drew  the  city-folk  hurriedly  on 
board  his  boat.  After  that  was  all  accomplished,  and  something  like 
the  usual  stillness,  only  so  much  more  impressive  than  usual,  had 
fallen  on  the  place,  Ben  Nichols  and  Joan  found  the  opportunity  both 
so  much  desired  for  talking  with  each  other. 

Ben  was  looking  at  his  boat  and  hoping  that  there  would  be  some 
■call  from  the  house  which  would  keep  him  ashore  (for,  above  all 
things,  he  would  serve  these  women  in  this  time  of  their  calamity), 
when  he  saw  Joan  walk  from  the  house  to  the  shed,  and  stand  there, 
looking  about  her  as  if  in  want  of  something  which  she  could  not  find. 
He  needed  no  other  call,  and  had  no  reason  to  feel  that  he  had  put 
himself  in  the  way  without  occasion,  when  she  asked,  "  Did  you  see 
father  before  he  started,  Ben  ?  " 

Ben  answered  that  he  had  not  spoken  to  Captain  John,  but  he  did 
not  add  that  he  had  hung  around  a  long  time  intending  to  speak  to 
him,  and  had  not  dared.  • 

"  I  am  afraid  that  something  will  happen,"  said  she. 

"  What  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  notable  directness.  She  did  not  an- 
swer. 

"  Is  it  Nat  you  are  troubled  about,  Joan  ?  " 

The  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  but  still  she  did  not  speak.  He  saw 
that  she  could  not.     "  He  was  a  coward,"  said  he. 

"  We  can't  tell  how  it  happened.  It  was  in  the  night,"  she  an- 
swered, with  a  tremulous  voice. 

"  If  Haskell  hasn't  told  the  truth  about  it,  then  it  will  come  out," 
replied  Ben,  "  and  Nat  will  turn  up." 

"  He  might  not." 

"  If  all's  fair  and  square,  he  will.  He  won't  go  dodging  folks 
around  the  world  the  rest  of  his  days,  if  he  can  make  out  a  clear  case 
for  himself." 

"  If,"  said  Joan,  hesitatingly,  "  if  he  should  see  that  he  had  been 
>to  blame  without  intending  any  such  thing." 

"  I  see,"  said  Ben.  "  You  don't  want  Nat  should  turn  out  a  cow- 
.ard,  not  to  say  worse." 

"  You're  right !  "  exclaimed  Joan.     "  I  don't,     Do  you,  Ben  ?  " 

The  question,  so  pointed,  was  asked  with  such  directness  that  Ben 
■was  taken  by  surprise.  He  looked  down.  "  You  don't,  Ben,  I  know," 
■she  said — ^ber  momentary  anger  had  passed,  and  left,  alas !  only  the 
light  of  grief  in  her  eyes. 

"  You'd  forgive  him  if  he'd  come  home  and  own  that  he  had  acted 
like  a  coward,  and  no  friend." 

"  I  could,"  she  said,  looking  at  Ben,  and  by  that  look  taking  him 
into  her  confidence,  and  claiming  him  as  her  friend  too.  "John 
■would.  It  would  be  a  brave  act  of  him,  Ben.  I  think  he'll  be  equal 
to  it." 

"  I  don't  know.    Perhaps." 

Joan's  heart  sunk.  She  could  trust  to  the  honesty  of  Ben's  deci- 
sion at  such  a  moment,  and  she  heard,  in  his  doubt,  a  confirmation 
of  the  fear  she  had  tried  to  disown,  that  Nat  was  not  equal  to  this 
•  -act — and,  if  not  equal  to  this,  how  could  she  ever  forgive  him  for  the 


other?     And  how  in  this  life  was  she  ever  to  find  peace  or  satisfac- 
tion again,  if  she  could  not  forgive  Nat  Fawcett  ? 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Ben  ?  "  she  asked,  as  if  some  sudden 
purpose  had  inspired  the  question. 

"  What  am  I  going  to  do  ?  "  he  slowly  repeated.  "  I  was  thinking 
maybe  I'd  go  outside  this  morning  if  there  wasn't  any  thing  wanting* 
of  me  here.  That  sand-bar  is  about  equal  to  the  mountain's  for  shut- 
ting a  fellow  up.     I'm  like  never  to  get  out." 

"  I  wish — oh — you  never  went  down  the  coast  as  far  as  Barnegat, 
did  you,  Ben  ?  " 

"  No."  He  looked  down  again — his  mouth  twitched,  he  frowned  a 
little ;  after  a  minute,  he  looked  up  at  Joan.  "  Them  feUows  won't  be 
took,"  said  he,  as  if  now  he  would  speak  his  whole  mind  to  her  truly. 
"  They're  safe  enough  somewhere." 

She  did  not  seem  disturbed  to  find  that  he  had  understood  her. 
"If  they  should  be,"  she  said,  "it  would  go  terrible  hard  with  'em." 

"  They  might  have  their  own  story  to  tell,  that  would  set  all  right," 
said  Ben. 

"  Nothing  could  make  it  all  right  to  father.  He  never  was  hurt  in 
this  way  before.  It's  as  if  the  world  was  took  right  out  from  under 
his  feet — as  if  there  was  only  John  in  it,  and  now  he  has  lost  him." 

"  Which  way  has  your  father  gone,  Joan  ?  "  Something  which 
Joan  could  not  speak  had  in  some  mysterious  manner  made  itself 
clear  to  his  intelligence.  There  -was  sudden  purpose  in  his  voice. 
Was  this  the  very  question  for  which  she  had  waited,  for  which  all 
she  had  said  was  but  preparation  ?  It  might  be.  She  answered  with 
alacrity  that  her  father  had  gone  to  the  city. 

"  He  don't  expect  to  find  Nat  there  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  he  expects.  He  talked  about  a  warrant  and 
manslaughter.     Could  that  have  been  for  all  of  them  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know."  As  Ben  answered,  he  gazed  thoughtfully  down 
toward  the  river.  He  was  considering  whether  it  would  not  be  wortk 
while  to  attempt  to  save  Fawcett  from  danger,  or  whether,  instead, 
he  should  prepare  to  leave  Point  Asten  by  the  first  conveyance. 

"  Oh,  Ben  1  what  can  we  do  ?  " 

The  young  man  considered  a  moment  before  he  answered  ;  then 
he  turned  his  face  away  from  Joan,  and  said :  "  Will  any  thing  be 
gained,  do  you  think,  by  my  going  down  to  Barnegat,  or  Tom's  River, 
or  along-shore  there  ?  " 

Joan  understood  him — she  saw  that  he  understood  her;  she  began 
to  take  heart  again.    What  a  friend  she  had  in  Ben ! 

"  Oh,  Ben,"  she  said,  her  voice  tremulous  with  gratitude — "  oh, 
Ben,  who  can  tell  ?  " 

"  Shall  I  go,  Joan  ?     Speak  the  word." 

"  Will  you  go,  Ben  ?  " 

"  And  bring  Nat  home,  if  I  find  him  ?  " 

"  Hear  what  he  has  to  say,  Ben." 

"  And  give  him  leave  to  run  if  what  he  tells  don't  suit  me  ?  " 

If  she  said  yes  to  that,  Ben  would  understand  that  she  was  more 
anxious  that  Nat  should  escape  danger  than  that  her  brother  should 
be  avenged.  He  would  see  that  to  her  Nat's  life  was  dear  even  as  her 
brother's  had  been ;  for,  in  an  hour  while  she  mourned  the  loss  of  the 
one,  she  could  think  of  the  other's  danger,  and  devise  means  for  his 
safety. 

He  had  asked  the  question  not  as  a  man  would  ask  it  who  was 
indifferent  as  to  the  answer. 

She  hesitated,  seeing  all  this  only  so  clearly. 

"  3Iay  I  act  on  my  own  judgment  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Yes,  yes,  do  what  you  will,  Ben.  I  know  it  will  be  all  right. 
But  Nat  will  find  it  hard  to  make  father  see." 

"  I  know  that.  But  let  him  take  to  running  away,  thinking  the 
justices  is  after  him,  and  what'U  he  ever  be  good  for  again?  He 
could  look  a  man  in  the  face  when  he  went  away,  but  now,  if  he's  going 
to  be  looking  over  his  shoulder  the  rest  of  his  life,  thinking  pursuers 
ai-e  after  him,  what  kind  of  a  man  will,  that  make  of  him  ?  He  ought 
to  a-come  right  back  here,  and  took  his  chances  with  Uncle  John, 
and  the  rest  of  j'ou." 

"  Perhaps  he  will.  " 

"  Shall  I  wait  to  see  ?  " 

How  probable  the  supposition  she  had  expressed  appeared  to  her 
was  shown  by  her  quick  response  : 

"  No,  no  !     Every  minute  makes  things  look  worse — to  me." 

"  Then  I'll  be  off  in  half  an  hour — and  I'll  walk  to  Barnegat  if  I 
can't  get  a  ride." 
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"  Oil,  Ben,  what  a  good,  dear  fellow  you  are  ! " 

"  But  what  will  vour  mother  think  of  my  going  off  now,  when  she 
needs  me,  if  ever  she  did  ?  " 

"  But  do  not  say  to  anybody  where  you  are  going,  Ben." 

"  It  is  between  you  and  me,"  he  said.  "  I  have  talked  about  start- 
ling off  long  enough.  Xobody  will  wonder  what  has  become  of  me. 
They'll  expect  I'm  oufsiih." 

But  when  he  had  Kvirly  started  on  his  journey,  Ben  called  him- 
self a  fool.  He  was  going  on  this  errand  simply  to  save  Nat  Faw- 
cett,  if  such  a  thing  was  possible,  and  because  Joan  considered  it  so 
important  that  he  should  be  saved.  He  was  going  to  tell  Nat  that 
Joan  wanted  him  to  come  back.  What !  Could  he  bear  a  message 
like  that  ?    That  was  really  his  errand ! 

Still,  though  he  railed  against  himself  for  having  undertaken  the 
enterprise,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  consider  the  possibility  of 
abandoning  it.  He  had  undertaken  it  for  Joan's  sake,  and  for  her 
sake  would  persevere  to  a  result.  She  had  promised  to  send  a  let- 
ter to  Barnegat,  which  should  let  him  know  the  results  of  her  fa- 
ther's proceedings,  and  he  knew  that  he  could  find  employment  there 
ihat  would  pay  the  expenses  of  his  journey. 

He  did  not  intend  to  stop  at  Barnegat  longer  than  would  suffice 
to  look  about  and  make  such  inquiries  as  ho  might  make  without 
Bxciting  suspicion.  After  he  had  received  Joan's  letter,  he  intended 
to  go  on  to  an  inlet  on  the  coast  of  Maryland,  which  Nat  had  often 
talked  about  as  a  portion,  probably,  of  the  original  Paradise.  Nat 
nad  relations  living  there,  and  had  said  that,  if  he  chose  to  go  and 
cast  his  lot  in  with  theirs,  the  chances  of  his  success  would  be  much 
greater  than  they  were  at  Point  Asten. 

When  he  told  Ben  about  this  place,  and  spoke  also  of  his  inten- 
tion to  go  there  early  in  the  spring ;  and  when  after  that  he  continued 
to  stay  about  the  Point,  evidently  held  there  by  some  prospect  fairer 
to  his  eyes  than  Paradise ;  and  when,  later  in  the  season.  Captain  John 
had  hurried  him  off  on  board  his  brig  to  look  at  his  purchase  of  the 
cranberry-swamp,  a  suspicion,  which  Ben  could  not  endure  to  ac- 
knowledge to  liimstlf  even,  had  been  formed.  And  now,  in  this  errand 
on  which  Joan  had  sent  him,  he  found  its  worst  confirmation.  Yes, 
Joan  had  not  been  ignorantly  in  the  secret  of  Nat's  reluctance  to 
leave  Asten  Point,  even  as  now  she  was — oh,  he  hoped,  ignorantly — in 
the  secret  of  his  own  reluctance. 

Ben  carried  out  his  programme,  and  the  result  verified  his  expec- 
tations. He  went  to  Tom's  River,  up  and  down  the  bay,  and  on  to 
the  inlet,  and  was  .about  the  light-house,  busy  fishing  and  talking  with 
the  fishermen,  and  inquiring  out  and  in,  until  he  felt  as  familiar 
with  the_^iace  as  if  he  had  lived  there  all  his  days.  But  he  saw 
nothing  of  Nat  or  his  associates — and  heard  nothing  of  either. 

,At  length  the  expected  letter  from  Joan  came.  It  was  brief,  and 
entirely  to  the  purpose.  She  had  nothing  to  tell,  except  that  her  fa- 
ther was  at  home  again — that  the  warrants  had  been  issued,  and  that 
now,  since  he  had  done  all  that  could  be  done,  he  seemed  to  be  broken 
down,  did  not  look  like  himself,  sat  all  day  with  his  hat  pulled  over  his 
eyes,  and  would  talk  to  nobody.  She  could  not  but  think  how  much 
better  it  would  have  been  had  she  been  taken  away  instead  of  John. 
Her  place  could  have  been  easily  supplied,  but  that  of  a  lost  son  like 
"  the  young  captain,"  never  could  be.  She  was  of  great  help,  though, 
to  her  mother,  as  she  knew  quite  well,  with  the  house  full  of  company, 
and  her  father  entirely  unmindful  of  everybody.  She  surely  need  not 
say  to  Ben  how  much  she  and  her  mother  missed  him  every  day. 

Ben's  eyes  glistened  as  he  read  the  letter.  He  did  not  resent  its 
tone.  Better  than  any  thing  it  pleased  him  to  know  that  he  was  missed. 
And  what  happier  lot  could  man  desire  than  that  of  servitor  to  Joan 
and  her  mother  ? 

After  he  had  read  the  letter  twice  through  without  a  pause,  he  sat 
and  thought  upon  its  contents.  There  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
remain  where  he  was  ;  he  had  stayed  for  days  waiting  the  arrival  of 
the  letter — ^he  would  now  go  down  to  the  Maryland  coast. 

Down  to  the  Maryland  coast  he  therefore  went,  until  he  came  to 
Howe's  Inlet — and  the  first  man  he  saw  there  was  Nathaniel  Fawcett. 
He  had  been  drawn  by  a  true  instinct  to  the  little  fi.shing-town ;  for  no 
sooner  had  Nat  seen  that  he  occupied  the  position  of  a  man  who  had 
something  to  fear  from  justice,  than  he  had  at  once  started  for  the 
place  to  which  he  had  so  long  looked  forward  as  his  home.  He  could 
not  recall  any  person  to  whom  he  had  spoken  about  Howe's,  except 


"that  land-lubber  Ben,"  and  he  thought  he  must  be  safe  with  a. 
spooney  like  him. 

There  was  no  mistaking  Nat.  He  was  so  tall  and  so  erect  that  it 
seemed  as  if  he  must  see  the  impossibility  of  escaping  detection  unless 
he  assumed  another  bearing.  And  by  daylight,  among  people,  he  had 
assumed  another  bearing;  but,  now,  alas !  in  the  dusk  of  twilight, 
he  was  walking  along  the  dusty  street,  which  was  like  a  country  road, 
and  had  forgotten  evidently  for  the  moment  that  he  was  a  fugitive. 

Ben  was  so  startled  when  he  saw  him  that  he  stood  stock-still — 
and  then  he  looked  back,  and  saw  that  Nat  also  was  looking  back. 
Ben  fancied  that  he  at  once  quickened  his  pace,  and  with  swift  step 
followed  him.  In  less  than  two  minutes  both  men  were  on  a  run  • 
and,  though  Nat  ran,  as  he  began  to  suspect,  for  life,  Ben  ran  for  more, 
.and  so  overtook  him. 

"  What  are  you  running  for  ?  "  he  asked,  and  with  the  demand 
his  hand  came  down  like  a  heavy  weight  on  Nat's  shoulder. 

"  What  are  you  running  for  ? "  Nat  replied,  stopping  short. 
"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  he  asked,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  I  want  you,"  answered  Ben,  but,  looking  at  Nat  again,  he  doubted 
whether  he  had  not  mistaken  his  man.  The  heavy  beard  which  had 
covered  the  lower  part  of  his  face  was  gone,  and  the  aspect  of  his 
countenance  was  so  different  from  that  usually  presented,  that  even  in 
broad  daylight  Fawcett's  old  neighbors  might  have  passed  him  with- 
out recognition.  Had  Ben  not  approached  him  from  behind  while  he 
swung  along  in  that  free-and-easy  manner,  with  a  sense  of  security, 
Nat  might  easily  have  escaped  the  notice  of  his  friend  and  adversary. 
He  tried  now  to  assume  an  appearance  of  surprise  and  indignation, 
but  that  would  not  do,  so  he  said,  at  last :  "  Why,  Ben  Nichols,  is  that 
you  ?  Who  would  ever  have  expected  to  see  you  so  far  away  from 
home  ?     What's  your  call  ?     Come  to  look  at  my  possessions  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  I  expect  so,"  answered  Ben.  "  What  made  you  come 
off  so  sudden,  not  telling  folks  where  to  find  you  in  case  you  was 
wanted  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well,  I  reckon  the  folks  I  left  behind  me  don't  care  any 
thing  particular  about  what  happens  to  »if,"  said  Nat,  eying  Ben 
with  a  suspicion  which  he  endeavored  to  conceal. 

"  You  know  better,"  said  Ben. 

"Well,  now,  who  should?"  It  seemed  to  Ben,  by  the  w.iy  Nat 
spoke,  that  he  must  have  expected  to  hear  him  say  that  Joan  did,  for 
one.  Ben  felt  that  he  v,^s  called  upon  to  make  this  true  answer,  but  it 
was  hard  for  him  to  make  it — for  the  moment,  indeed,  impossible.  That 
hesitation  cost  him  a  long  repentance,  and  much  shame-taking. 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  he  said,  "  if  you'll  take  me  to  the  place  where  you 
put  up,  and  give  me  something  to  eat." 

Fawcett  hesitated.  He  did  not  yet  feel  certain  about  Ben.  He  might 
be  a  spy.  He  might  have  come  down  to  Howe's  with  somebody  who 
had  a  warrant  in  his  pocket — nothing  was  more  evident  than  that  he 
felt  far  from  easy.  He  had  already  acquired  that  habit  of  looking 
over  his  shoulder  which  Ben  had  predicted.  But,  on  reflection,  he 
seemed  to  see  that  it  would  be  best  to  treat  his  comrade  as  a  friend ; 
so  he  took  him  to  the  tavern  of  the  place,  and  by  the  light  of  a  lamp 
the  young  men  looked  at  each  other,  and  Ben  said  to  himself:  "  If 
I  don't  tell  him  about  Joan,  he  will  be  off  before  morning,  and  who 
knows  when  he  will  be  seen  again  ?  " 

For  a  hungry  man,  Ben  made  a  light  meal ;  and,  for  a  ravenously- 
curious  man,  he  talked  little.  All  that  he  did  say  had  reference  to  the 
place  he  had  arrived  at — so  hard  he  found  it  now  that  the  moment  had 
come,  to  speak  the  word  which  would  take  Nat  back  to  Point  Asten, 
if  any  thing  could  take  him.  He  felt  that  he  would  willingly  run 
Nat's  chances  merely  to  know  that  Joan  had  been  so  thoughtful  of  his 
safety,  at  a  time  when  it  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  her  mind 
would  be  filled  with  grief,  and  a  desire  that  her  brother's  death 
should  be  avenged.     But  he  reserved  his  great  argument. 

"  There  hasn't  any  thing  been  heard  of  Captain  John  yet,"  said  he 
at  last,  putting  down  the  p\ip  he  had  raised  to  his  lips,  without  tasting 
it.  Sooner  or  later  it  must  be  said — now,  then  !  Nat  must  know  al- 
ready what  had  brought  him  down  there,  even  if  he  did  not  guess  who 
had  sent  him. 

"  Nor  of  the  schooner  either  ?  I  have  been  on  the  lookout,"  said 
Nat. 

!'  But  you  chose  a  queer  place  for  your  lookout.  Why  don't  you 
come  back  and  report,  and  not  leave  it  all  for  little  Haskell  ?  " 

"  Has  Haskell  gone  back  ?  " 

"  Of  course." 
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"  lie  stayed  by  the  brig.  If  I  went  home  to  your  folks,  I'd  be 
swung  before  I  had  time  to  speak." 

"  Such  a  thing  couldn't  be,"  said  Ben.  "  It  would  a-looked  better 
in  you  to've  come  right  away,  Captain  John's  friend  so.  But  it  ain't 
too  late  yet.  You  must  go  back  with  me,  Xat,  and  tell  your  story  to 
the  old  man." 

"  Is  that  what  brought  you  down  here,  Ben,  to  say  that  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Who  sent  you  ?  " 

"  I  sent  myself,  for  one.  Come  back  and  find  out  who  sent  me 
besides.     You'll  reckon  it  worth  while  going  for  that  sending." 

When  Ben  had  thus  delivered  himself,  he  stood  and  looked  at  Nat ; 
and,  if  Xat  could  understand  the  look,  he  knew  what  Ben  was  feeling 
— that  he  had  now  done  a  piece  of  work  which  made  his  case  a  clear 
one  for  this  life.  Nat  would  go  back,  and  there  would  be  no  reason 
remaining  why  Ke  should  longer  hug  the  shore.  Nat  was  silent  for 
several  minutes. 

"  I  can't  go,"  he  said,  finally.     "  What  is  the  old  man  doing  ?  " 

Should  Beu  tell  him  ?     He  did : 

"  Be  has  got  out  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  the  crew." 

"  Warrants  !  He  thinks  we  murdered  Captain  John.  It's  a  lie ! 
I  swear  it  wan't  that  way  !  " 

"  Did  they  stop  their  course  to  look  for  young  Captain  John  ? " 
asked  Ben,  with  his  heart  in  his  voice.  "  If  they  did,  come  home  and 
tell  the  old  man — if  they  stopped  one  minute !  He  could  stand  it 
from  the  ocean  better  than  he  could  from  the  men." 

"  The  wind  was  blowing  equal  to  any  thing  I  ever  see,"  said  Nat ; 
but  he  could  not  say  the  thing  which  Ben  had  entreated  him  to  say. 
The  schooner  had  not  lain  to  ;  there  had  not  been  a  moment's  pause, 
nor  a  single  effort  made  to  save  the  drowning  man.  **  Haskell  came 
back,  then,  and  told  you  y  "  • 

"  He  brought  the  brig  into  Masthead,  and  he  came  and  told  our 
folks." 

"  That  was  the  thing  to  do,  clear,"  said  Nat ;  "  but  there's  no  need 
of  lying.  I  swear  I  thought  we  were  all  goners.  I  expected  John 
would  take  to  the  schooner  with  us.  I  never  thought  of  his — "  He 
stopped  short,  shudderingly. 

"  Then  you  didn't  know  he  was  overboard  ?  "  exclaimed  Ben,  think- 
ing how  it  would  rejoice  Joan  to  hear  this. 

"  Not  then,  I  didn't." 

"  Come  back  and  say  so,  and  see  justice  done." 

"  Yes,  that's  likely.  Turn  evidence  on  the  man  who  saved  my 
life ! " 

"  He  didn't  save  it.  He  only  let  you  stay  on  board.  What  was 
that  ?  You  might  have  been  safe  enough,  Nat,  if  you  had  stayed 
where  you  belonged." 

"  So  you  say.  I  have  got  my  reward,  then.  I'll  keep  out  of  the 
old  man's  s'ght.  I  won't  go  back  and  look  at  the  captain's  folks  and 
feel  maybe  I've  been  a  party  to  their  misfortune,  and  turn  evidence 
besides.  I  can't  do  that.  And,  see  here,  what  would  they  say  of  my 
whiskers  being  shaved  off  ?  I  had  it  done  to  make  you  talk  when  I 
got  back,  but  nobody  would  believe  it  now.  Things  are  against  me  ; 
Astcn's  is  no  place  for  me.     I've  quit." 

"  I  came  down  here  a-purpose  to  find  you,  Nat,  and  to  tell  you  the 
sooner  you  go  back  the  better  foe  all  concerned."  There  he  paused. 
Then  he  gasped  out :  "  Joan  expects  you — I  came  partly  on  Joiin's 
account.  It's  all  I  come  for ! "  When  he  said  that,  he  thought : 
"  I've  settled  th^  business  now.  He'll  go  back.  It'll  be  made  straight 
to  him — the  way  will.  I've  done  it."  But,  wonderful  to  relate,  he  felt 
strong  to  face  his  fate  from  the  moment  in  which  he  had  made  it  cer- 
tain— the  moment  he  had  said  to  Destiny,  "  I  yield  !  "  Is  it  always  so, 
men  and  women  ? 

Nat  did  not  answer  him.  He  had  nothing  to  say  to  that  last  great 
argument.  After  one  or  two  efforts,  he  managed  to  turn  the  conver- 
sation, and  at  last  bade  Ben  good-night,  with  the  promise  that  he 
would  think  it  all  over,  and  perhaps  they  would  be  ofi'  together  the 
next  day. 

But,  when  Ben  went  down-stairs  next  morning  and  inquired  for 
Nat,  he  was  told  that  he  had  gone  from  Howe's  on  board  a  schooner 
which  sailed  at  midnight,  bound  for  a  port  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He 
lad  paid  Ben's  night-lodging,  and  also  his  stage-fare.  The  stage  was 
to  leave  a  little  after  sunrise. 

While  Ben  was  striving  to  possess  himself  of  these  facts,  the 
driver  sounded  his  horn,  and  the  horses  were  drawn  up  before  tlie 


inn-door.  Ben  took  his  seat  in  the  stage  with  a  crushed  look,  and,  as 
he  was  the  solitar}'  passenger  from  Howe's  to  the  station,  he  was  at 
liberty  to  conduct  himself  as  he  pleased  by  the  way.  For  half  an 
hour,  maybe,  ho  preserved  an  external  solemnity,  which  would  not 
have  been  out  of  place  had  he  been  attending  his  own  funeral ;  after 
that  he  sang  and  whistled,  and  by  turns  built  castles  in  the  air,  and  let 
his  memory  run  back  with  tender  feeling  to  the  days  when  he  and 
John  and  Nat  were  boys  together  playing  on  the  beach.  And  he  re- 
pented the  envy  with  which  all  summer  long  he  had  been  thinking  of 
his  mates  on  the  high-road  to  fortune  while  he  hugged  the  shore.  It 
was  love  for  Joan  kept  him  back,  he  dared  now  explain  to  himself, 
and  he  wondered  at  Nat  that,  after  what  he  had  told  him,  he  should 
still  have  chosen  to  steal  away  in  the  dark.  For  himself,  what  risk 
would  he  not  have  run  for  Joan  ?     What  a  risk  he  had  run ! 

AVithin  two  weeks  of  the  time  of  his  departure,  Ben  had  returned 
to  the  Point.  All  things  were  proceeding  there  as  usual.  Uncle 
Harry  was  still  rowing  the  city  people  over  to  the  bar  for  surf-bathing 
every  morning.  Mrs.  Asten  was  busy  in  her  kitchen,  and  Joan  was 
here,  there,  and  everywhere  ;  there  was  no  end  to  her  activity.  But  a 
great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  girl  during  these  few  days  of 
mourning.  Busy  she  might  be  about  many  things,  but  all  the  while 
one  thought  only  occupied  her  mind. 

When  she  heard  somebody  saying  that  Ben  was  in  the  yard,  she 
lost  no  time  in  seeking  opportunity  for  speaking  alone  with  him. 

He  told  her  the  result  of  her  quest,  and  she  said  merely,  "  Is  that 
all  ?  "  and,  when  he  answered  "  Yes,"  she  walked  away  with  her  head 
bent  on  her  breast,  as  her  father _yould  have  done,  to  think  over  all 
this,  uncounselled,  unobserved. 

"  It  isn't  all,"  said  Ben  to  himself,  when  she  had  gone.  "  But  1 
can't  tell  her  the  rest :  that  he  wouldn't  come  back  and  face  any 
thing  after  he  knew  that  she  had  sent  for  him  ;  that  she  wasn't  equal 
to  drawing  of  uim  back.  What  would  she  think  of  him  ?  " — and  days 
after,  to  these  reflections,  was  added  another,  "  What  would  she  think 
of  herself?  " 

One  day  "  Long  Had"  came  down  to  the  old  man's  and  asked  to 
see  Joan.  It  was  late  in  the  summer,  and  the  day  after  the  departure 
of  the  last  of  the  boarders.  He  had  promised  Mrs.  Wilkes  that  he 
would  make  the  visit  she  had  advised  "  when  the  coast  was  clear,"  and 
he  had  leai-ned  during  the  day  that  Asten's  house  was  empty.  The 
rumor  about  the  Point  was,  that  Captain  John,  Junior,  had  spenta  good 
deal  of  money  for  his  father  in  the  cranberry-swamp ;  and  then  there 
was  that  damaged  brig  on  the  old  man's  hands,  to  mention  which  was 
to  drop  poison  into  his  sore  wound. 

Mrs.  Wilkes,  who  had  heard  all  this,  considered  that  she  and  her 
party  had  been  acting  for  Providence  in  discovering  the  beuut'ds  and 
attractions  of  the  beach — henceforth  as  a  summer-resort  ii,  was  des- 
tined to  fame — and  she  convinced  herself  that  a  son  who  had  money 
must  necessarily  make  good  the  place  of  the  lose  man.  Accordingly 
she  had  spoken  to  Eadcliffe,  and  talked  herself  into  tne  belief  that 
this  venerable  suitor  would  actually  be  accepted;  and  had  notified  him, 
moreover,  that,  in  ease  he  proved  successful  as  a  lOver,  the  portion 
which  of  right  belonged  to  herself  must  be  expended  on  the  house  in 
extensions  and  repairs,  that  so  it  might  be  made  a  more  comfortable 
abode  for  summer-visitors. 

Eadcliffe,  old,  wrinkled,  gray,  and  grisly,  had  come,  therefore,  to 
make  his  proposition,  and  .Joan,  who  had  supposed  that  a  word  would 
answer  him,  found  herself  without  it.  Of  all  the  words  that  would 
have  expressed  her  desires  so  completely,  why  found  she  none  to 
speak  ?  He  approached  her  by  an  avenue  along  which  no  human 
being  had  yet  moved.  She  had  guessed  that  her  father  was  embarrassed 
by  debts  since  the  death  of  her  brother,  and  that  a  portion  of  that 
embarrassment  had  been  incurred  that  young  John  nright  have  a  fair 
start  in  life.  But  no  voice  had  confirmed  her  suspicion  until  Ead- 
cliffe spoke.  And  he  had  alleviation  of  such  trouble  to  offer — spoke 
freely  of  the  plans  of  improvement  suggested  by  Mrs.  Wilkes,  and 
promised  to  do  every  thing  that  might  be  needed  for  the  better  ac- 
commodation of  summer-guests  next  year.     What  had  she  to  say  ? 

When  she  lost  her  brother,  had  she  not  lost  every  thing?  Had 
not  Fawcett  perished  along  with  John,  "  in  deeper  seas  than  he  ?  " 
Why,  then,  should  she  permit  herself  to  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  to 
her  poor  father's  relief?  Oh,  the  sea  gives  up  alive  sometimes  those 
who  are  reckoned  among  its  dead !  Oh,  Love  sometimes  can  triumph 
over  Fear  !     Had  neither  the  deep  sea  nor  the  land,  of  all  their  mill- 
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ions,  one  to  give  who  should  bring  a  smile  into  the  face  of  Duty,  and 
teach  Sorrow  a  new  tongue  ? 

Joan  could  not  give  the  old  man  the  answer  he  waited  to  hear — 
neither  that  which  she  had  prepared  for  such  an  hour.  He  must 
wait ;  he  must  come  again. 

But  time  is  short,  he  reminded  her,  as  he  went  away.  Yes ;  this 
suitor  was  seventy  years  old  !  At  seventy  it  is  not  safe  to  yield  too 
much  to  the  fickle  heart  of  youth ! 

He  came  again,  therefore,  ere  many  days  had  passed.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  this  second  visit,  Ben  Nichols  held  with  himself  a  council 
of  war.  He  was  no  stranger  to  the  progress  of  this  courtship.  Joan 
had  reported  to  him  every  word  of  the  conversation  which  had  passed 
between  them.  She  had  told  him  as  if  she  would  fain  have  his  advice, 
though  his  advice  she  had  not  asked,  and  he  had  not  given  it.  While 
she  told  him  she  had  worn  the  face  of  a  mourner,  and  he  could  not 
doubt  that  her  heart  mourned  for  Nat  as  well  as  for  John. 

"  I  can't  stand  this,"  he  said  to  himself,  when  he  saw  Radclifi'e 
coming  to  the  house  the  second  time ;  and  he  went  and  packed  his 
clothes  that  he  might  be  ready  to  go  outside  any  moment  after  he  had 
spoken  with  her.  "  I  must  find  Nat,"  he  said.  "  I  must  bring  them 
together  somehow.  If  he  won't  come  to  her,  why  she  must  just  go 
to  him ! "  But  he  knew  that  he  should  find  Nat  a  second  time  to  still 
less  good  purpose  than  he  had  the  first,  unless  he  could  take  with  him 
authority  which  would  overcome  all  the  poor  fellow's  scruples  and 
fears.  Armed  with  that,  he  would  seek  for  him  through  every  sea- 
port on  the  coast,  and  never  give  up  the  search  until  he  bad-won 
success. 

When  he  saw  Joan  again,  she  smiled,  perhaps  because  of  the 
solemnity  of  the  earnestness  with  which  he  was  seeking  her.  How 
good  she  looked  with  that  smile  on  her  face,  and  how  serene !  He 
almost  felt  embarrassed,  saying,  "  I  am  going  away,  Joan,"  as  if  sud- 
denly the  cause  for  going  had  been  removed  !  "  If  I  sLould  happen 
to  come  across  Fawcett " — that  was  what  he  knew  he  must  say  to 
her,  and  he  persevered  in  spite  of  that  snare  of  a  smile — "is  there  any 
thing  you'd  like  to  have  me  say  to  him  ?  " 

"  What  would  you  say,  if  I  told  you  I  had  no  word  to  send  ?  "  she 
asked,  with  a  little  hesitation.  Evidently  his  announcement  had 
taken  her  by  surprise. 

"  I  would  say  that  I  had  seen  old  Rad  about  this  house  too  often ! " 
answered  Ben,  bravely. 

"3oM  would  ?  I  would  like  to  know  what  right  you  have  to  say 
a  thing  hke  that?  He  can  help  me — he  can  help  me  to  help  father.  I 
am  not  going  to  desert  my  father.  I  must  stand  by  him  in  the  place 
— of  his  son.  I  must  help  him  out  of  his  troubles.  What  can  a  girl 
do?" 

How  cheerily  she  spoke — and  yet  what  a  dreary  future  she  was 
pointing  at,  and  facing  ! 

"  Isn't  fle.sh  and  blood  as  good  as  gold  ?  "  said  he,  enraged.  "  I'll 
go  and  find  you  the  man  who  ought  to  be  standing  here  and  speaking 
for  himself;  but,  by  thunder!  I  can  speak  for  Nat;  if  he  comes  here 
and  works  for  your  father,  and  gets  him  out  of  his  trouble  somehow, 
as  any  young  man  can  do  easy  who  has  the  heart  to  do  it,  won't  you 
be  able  to  give  up  Radclifife  for  him  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  she.  And  she  looked  at  Ben  with  eyes  filled  all  at 
once  with  the  pleasant  daylight — eyes  that  did  not  flinch  before  the 
amazement  in  his.  After  a  moment,  their  gaze  was  withdrawn  and 
she  looked  quite  away  from  him  as  she  said,  in  a  softened  voice, 
"  When  we're  not  worth  much  of  any  thing  to  ourselves,  and  all's 
;;one,  why,  maybe  we  can  take  thought  for  the  comfort  of  others.  If 
we  can  only  do  what's  expected  of  us,  you  know,  that's  about  all. 
Vat  don't  seem  to  me  as  he  did.  You'll  never  find  him.  You  may 
not  believe  me,  Ben  ;  but  I  could  take  Eadclifie  quicker.  Don't  say 
my  thing  more  about  either  of  them  to  me,  Ben." 

"  Money  is  a  great  thing,"  said  he,  looking  out  toward  the  sea ; 
'  it's  hard  gettiug;  but  them  that  set  out  for  it  don't  generally  fail, 
''here's  something  to  be  made  by  fishing.  I  am  going  outside.  You 
lugh.  No  wonder.  Joan!  if  I  was  seventy,  and  had  my  money, 
\rouId  there  be  any  dilference  then  betwi.'it  EadcUffe  and  me  ?  " 

"  There  would  be  all  there  is,"  said  Joan  ;  and  now  it  seemed  as 
'"  suddenly  in  a  time  of  shipwreck  a  spar  had  floated  within  reach  of 
.  hand  that  was  strong  in  the  instinct  of  life.  She  was  equal  to  the 
;iving  of  at  least  two  lives  ! 

"  Oh,  Joan,  could  you  trust  me,  after  all ! "  exclaimed  Ben,  hardly 
.nowing  what  he  said— letting  his  heart  speak  for  him  at  last. 


"  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  but  her  voice  was  wonderfully  cheerful, 
in  expressing  the  doubt — and  a  wonderfully  cheerful  smile  overspread 
her  face  to  have  come  from  a  doubting  heart.  And  after  that  it 
seemed  of  little  consequence  what  Ben  asked,  or  what  Joan  answered.- 
They  had  grown  slowly  into  an  understanding  of  each  other ;  but  now 
day  had  broken,  and  an  early  summer  was  promised  in  all  the  signs. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Radeliffe  never  paid  his  twelve  hundred 
dollars  for  the  gaining  of  Joan.  Still,  in  time,  all  in  good  time,  as  in 
good  time  all  good  things  happen  to  the  good  and  the  true,  the  addi- 
tion to  the  house  for  the  accommodation  of  city  vagrants  was  built. 

But  not  before  the  next  season  opened.  The  profits  of  the  fisher- 
man came  in  too  slowly  for  that.  Crabs,  blue-fish,  and  Spanish  mack- 
erel, did  well  by  him,  however,  and  at  last,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  Ben's 
ambition  was  satisfied. 

When  Mrs.  Wilkes  found  what  Joan  had  done,  she  said,  "  Rad- 
eliffe won't  last  a  year,  and  there  is  all  his  money ;  "  but  by-and-by  it 
dawned  upon  her  that  God's  circulating  medium  is  likely  to  prove  of 
more  enduring  value  than  man's,  that  self-respect  and  love  are  not 
negotiable,  and  that  the  quiet  holy  of  holies  is  a  better  place  to  abide 
in  than  the  garish  market-house. 

The  sea  never  gave  back  to  the  old  captain  his  dear  young  Captain 
John,  and  poor  fugitive  Fawcett  never  showed  himself  so  brave  as  to- 
repent  ;  but  the  heart  of  the  father  and  the  daughter's  heart  found 
life-long  consolation  in  the  tender  and  manly  constancy  of  Captain- 
Ben. 

ON   THE   DEATH   OF   A   CHRISTIAN   LADY.* 

UNPUBLISHEO   POEM    BY    MRS.    LYniA    H.    SIGOURNEY. 

Say  ye  the  tie  that  binds 
The  Christian  mother  and  the  loving  child 
Grows  weak  by  time  ? 

Look  at  yon  aged  saint, 
Who  to  the  verge  of  fourscore  years  hath  held 
Her  earthly  pilgrimage  with  upward  aim. 
Large-minded  and  benevolent,  and  filled 
With  the  Heaven-prompted  Charity  that  weighs 
Actions  and  motives  kindly,  and  relieves 
Penury  and  pain. 

Her  hour  hath  come  to  die — 
Scarce  warned — yet  girded  well,  her  spirit  hears 
The  Master's  call,  admitting  no  delay, 
And  wrapped  in  lowliness,  but  strong  in  faith, 
Enters  the  world  unseen. 

The  daughter's  eye, 
Long  on  such  guidance  and  example  bent, 
Is  dimmed  with  bursting  grief. 

The  tree  hath  fallen, 
Under  whose  shadow  she,  with  great  delight. 
Sate  from  her  infancy.     The  fount  is  stanched 
That  ne'er  in  summer's  heat  or  winter's  frost 
Withheld  the  crystal  of  its  sympathy. 
'Tis  meet  to  mourn. 

'Mid  all  the  cherished  props. 
Conjugal  and  maternal — all  the  hopes 
That  round  the  blooming  children  of  her  heart 
Cling  tenderly — a  heavy  sense  of  loss 
Broods  o'er  her  joys.     The  golden  chain  of  prayer 
That  bound  her  new-born  being  to  God's  throne 
Is  broken,  and  its  links  bestrew  the  grave. 
'Tis  meet  that  she  sjiould  mourn. 

Deem  not  the  tie 
That  gathered  stri^ugth  with  every  rolling  year 
Is  lightly  riven  asunder,  or  the  pang 
Soon  banished  when  a  Christian  mother  dies. 


A  GALLIC   SENTINEL. 

OUR  picture,  engraved  from  a  painting  by  M.  Luminals,  represent* 
a  warrior  of  ancient  Gaul,  standing  as  a  sentinel  in  a  tree,  evi- 
dently on  the  lookout  for  enemies.     He  is  young,  strong,  fierce,  and 

*  Jane  Bayard,  wife  of  Chief-Justice  Kirkpatrick. 
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full  of  energy.  Erect  and  motionless 
upon  the  branch  of  an  oak,  the  sa- 
cred tree  of  his  nation,  his  watchful 
eyes  will  discern  from  afar  the  least 
sign  of  the  approach  of  the  foe. 
Let  but  a  casque  glitter,  or  a  ban- 
ner wave,  on  the  distant  horizon,  and 
he  will  sound  the  war-cry  which,  re- 
peated from  tree  to  tree,  from  hill- 
top to  hill-top,  will  arouse  the  people 
and  call  the  whole  tribe  to  arms. 

This  sentinel  is  a  good  type  of  that 
warlike  race  which  once  occupied 
France,  and  resisted  so  long  and  so 
fiercely  the  arms  of  Rome,  and  suc- 
cumbed at  last  only  to  the  military 
genius  of  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
Caesars.  His  tall  stature,  his  long 
locks,  his  vesture  of  wild-beast's  skin, 
the  bronze  ring  on  his  wrist,  his  short 
sword,  and,  in  fact,  his  whole  costume 
and  appearance,  correspond  closely 
with  those  of  the  Gaul  as  he  is  de- 
scribed in  the  writings  and  represented 
in  the  sculptures  of  the  Romans. 

The  old  soldier  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  who  knew  the  Gauls  well,  and 
had  fought  them  in  their  own  country, 
describes  them  as  tall,  fair-skinned, 
golden-haired,  and  terrible  for  the 
fierceness,  of  their  eyes.  All  the  an- 
cient writers  who  mention  them  agree 
about  their  great  stature ;  and  Caesar, 
who  spent  so  many  years  among  them, 
says  that  they  looked  with,  contempt 
on  the  diminutive  Romans.  Pausa- 
nias  calls  them  the  tallest  of  the  hu- 
man race.  They  were  vain  of  their 
personal  appearance,  the  poorest  of 
them  being  always  neat  in  their  dress, 
while  the  richer  affected  showy  gar- 
ments and  decorations.  Their  breeches 
were  made  of  a  variegated  wool  or 
plaid,  and  their  sagum^  or  short  cloak, 
of  the  same  material,  clasped  over  the 
shoulder  and  falling  to  the  hips,  was 
often  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver 
figures.  The  more  opulent  chiefs  cov- 
ered themselves  with  a  profusion  of 
rings,  collars,  bracelets,  and  chains 
twisted  of  a  flexible  wire. 

They  were  considered  by  the  Greeks 
as  the  most  warlike  of  people,  and  pro- 
digious fables  were  current  of  their 
valor  and  audacity.  Certain  it  is,  that 
war  was  their  favorite  pursuit,  and  that 
they  showed  singular  aptitude  for  it. 
**  It  was  their  custom,"  says  Godwin, 
"  to  punish  a  youth  who  became  fat, 
as  it  might  interfere  with  his  alacrity 
and  vigor  in  battle ;  and  the  man 
who  arrived  last  at  the  rendezvous  of 
the  army  was  always  killed,  in  order 
to  teach  others  promptitude."  Their 
•weapons  consisted  of  a  long,  barbed,  i 
iron-headed  spear,  a  heavy  broadsword 
like  the  Scotch  claymore,  and  lances 
and  arrows  which  they  hurled  to  a 
great  distance.  Csesar  says  they  were 
consummately  ingenious  in  warlike 
strategy,  and  very  skilful  ia  construct- 
fortifications,  and  Sallust  confesses 


A     GALLIC     SENTINEL 


that  in  every  essential  of  military  genius  they  equalled  the  Romans.  I  dued  them,  not  by  superior  valor,  but  by  superior 
After  centuries  of  obstinate  and  sanguinary  conflict,  the  Romans  sub-  |  organization. 


arms  and  better 
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THE   THREE    BROTHERS. 

BY     MRS.    OLirilANT,    AOTHOR     OF    "  THE     CHRONICLES     OF     CAKLINGFORD," 
"  THE   BROWNINGS,"    KIC. 

CHAPTER  XXXII.— THE  MUSIC-ROOM. 

Frank  was  alons  on  his  second  expedition  to  Richmont,  which  was 
a  satisfaction  to  him.  He  was  full  of  his  scheme,  and  anxious  to  see 
how  the  land  lay,  and  what  Laurie's  prospects  might  be,  should  he 
make  up  his  mind  to  "  go  in  "  for  the  fifty  thousand  pounds.  And  he 
was  quite  willing  to  divert  himself  in  the  society  of  his  future  sister- 
in-law.  The  invitation  had  quite  a  family  aspect  altogether,  he 
thought ;  and,  instead  of  returning  to  his  quarters,  ho  had  made  his 
arrangements  to  go  home  for  the  Sunday,  and  rouse  his  mother  to  such 
steps  as  were  practicable  for  securing  Laurie's  advantage.  Frank  left 
Eoyalborough  with  all  the  lively  zest  of  a  matchmaker,  pleased  with 
himself  and  his  own  generosity,  and  rather  elated  on  his  brother's 
account.  Fifty  thousand  pounds  ! — two  thousand  five  hundred  a  year, 
and  always  the  prospect  of  something  coming  at  the  end  of  the  seven 
ye.ar.s'  probation  !  For  a  man  who  had  no  expensive  tastes,  and  whose 
whole  soul  was  wrapped  up  in  pictures,  it  was  a  fortune.  He  could 
dabble  in  paint  as  much  as  he  liked,  and  his  wife  could  help  him ;  and 
they  could  travel  about  as  much  as  they  liked,  and  go  to  all  the  pretty 
places — [sic) — that  took  their  fancy.  There  was  no  one  to  whom  he 
could  have  said  as  much  in  actual  words ;  but  the  feeling  in  his  mind 
was,  if  anybody  had  ever  originated  a  better  plan,  that  he'd  like  to 
hear  of  it.  Ben  had  turned  up,  as  Mary  Westbury's  letter  told  him  ; 
and,  no  doubt,  Ben  would  make  his  way  somehow  or  other.  And,  as 
for  himself,  Frank,  there  was  no  particular  fear ;  but  Laurie  was  the 
feeble  one  of  the  family,  the  one  most  likely  to  do  little,  to  spend  his 
strength  for  naught,  or  waste  his  own  life  for  the  advantage  of  others. 
And  nothing  could  be  so  good  for  him  as  to  be  thus  put  on  a  comfort- 
able shelf  out  of  harm's  way,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  career.  He 
was  fond  of  Laurie,  as  most  people  were ;  and  it  pleased  Frank  as 
much  in  his  brotherliness  as  in  his  vanity  to  take  him  thus  in  hand 
and  be  the  one  to  provide  for  him.  This  time  it  was  to  dinner  he  was 
going  at  Richmont,  and  he  had  written  to  the  manor  to  beg  his  mother 
to  send  over  the  dog-cart  for  him  and  his  portmanteau.  The  million- 
naire's  house  was  beginning  to  be  lit  up  in  all  its  windows,  when  he 
drove  along  the  avenue;  the  lights  in  it  sparkled  like  fairy  lamps  in 
the  blue,  spring  twilight ;  and  when  he  entered  the  great  hall,  he  was 
informed  that  nobody  had  come  down-stairs  yet,  and  that  the  dinner 
had  been  made  an  hour  later,  in  consequence  of  some  one  else,  who 
was  to  arrive  by  the  train. 

"  The  joung  ladies  is  in  the  music-room,  sir,"  the  butler  said,  re- 
spectfully, i  ;ing  himself  a  native  of  Berks,  and  feeling  that  the  advent 
of  a  Eenton  was  an  honor  to  the  house ;  "  and  J  was  to  tell  you  as  tea 
is  served  in  the  drawing-room." 

"  Oh,  I'll  join  the  young  ladies,"  said  Frank,  lightly,  thinking  of 
Nelly  only,  his  sister-in-law  that  was  to  be.  No  doubt  some  one 
must  be  with  her,  but  that  did  not  matter — indeed,  on  the  whole,  it 
was  so  much  the  better,  for  it  would  not  be  becoming  to  flirt,  except 
in  the  very  mildest  way,  with  a  girl  who  was  going  to  be  your 
brother's  wife.  He  ran  up-stairs,  telling  the  tnan  he  knew  the  way, 
and  thus  making  a  daring  leap  into  intimacy,  such  as  he  would  never 
have  dreamed  of,  had  he  taken  time  to  think.  But  his  own  plan  had 
taken  possession  of  him.  Of  course,  she  was  going  to  be  his  sister-in- 
law,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  stand  upon  ceremony.  Thus  Frank, 
being  unused  to  the  excitement  of  so  much  thinking,  was  carried  away 
by  it,  and  took  his  own  imaginations  for  granted.  As  he  ran  up- 
stairs, however,  his  ear  was  caught  by  the  sound  of  the  organ,  a 
sound  which  had  not  Ijeen  heard  in  Beecham  so  long  as  he  had 
known  the  house,  and  to  which  Richmont,  according  to  Nelly's  de- 
scription, was  as  little  accustomed.  The  music  seemed  to  fill  the  place, 
swelling  through  the  stairs  and  pas.'^ages,  which  were  full  of  the  dark- 
ness and  stillness  of  the  approaching  night.  Frank  stood  still  to  listen, 
and  then  went  on  with  a  surprised  face,  and  with  a  new  thrill  in  his 
heart.  It  was  surely  the  same  sonata  he  had  heard  softly  breathing 
out  of  the  dark  drawing-room  that  night  he  had  visited  Fitzroy  Square. 
Who  could  be  playing  ?  Could  there  be  two  girls  in  the  world  who 
had  the  same  power,  the  same  feeling  for  music,  the  same  subtle 
sentiment,  and  expressive  strength  ?  But  then  how  did  he  know 
at  all  that  it  was  a  girl  who  was  playing  ?     It  might  be  some  old 


music-master,  one  of  the  sort  of  people  whom  Nelly  loved.  All 
the  same,  it  had  the  effect  of  subduing  his  steps,  and  making  his 
approach  much  less  confident  and  unembarrassed.  He  lingered — he 
thought  of  going  back — he  felt  himself  a  coxcomb  and  presumptuous 
animal.  And  yet  he  went  on,  partly  by  the  force  of  the  impulse 
which  was  still  upon  him,  and  partly  allured  by  the  dulcet  and 
harmonious  breath  to  which  he  was  so  susceptible.  He  knocked  at 
the  door,  before  entering,  to  be  sure,  but  his  summons  was  unheard 
in  the  midst  of  the  music.  Then  he  opened  it  softly,  and  went  in. 
There  was  no  light  in  the  room  except  the  pale  twilight,  which  marked 
out  every  line  of  the  windows,  and  the  glimmering  of  the  painted  glass 
at  the  end  by  which  he  entered.  He  seemed  to  step  out  of  the  real 
world  altogether  into  an  enchanted  place  when  he  crossed  that 
darkling  threshold.  The  gilded  organ-pipes  caught  a  certain  faint 
reflection,  and  under  that  dim  shimmer  sat  a  shadow,  which  was 
playing;  while  in  the  centre  window,  in  the  bay,  looking  out,  as  it 
seemed,  into  the  night,  another  shadow,  light  and  small  as  a  fairy, 
stood  listening  or  musing.  The  opposite  wall  of  the  room,  and  the 
picture  which  was  so  bright  in  the  daylight,  had  retreated  altogether 
into  the  glooms  ;  and  the  painted  window  hung  as  if  suspended  in  the 
air,  all  the  solid  wall  in  which  it  was  set,  and  the  dark  oak  carving 
under  it,  having  receded  into  illegibility.  Frank  stood  with  his  hand 
on  the  door,  and  held  his  breath.  He  felt  at  once  like  a  fool  and  like 
an  intruder,  not  knowing  who  they  were  whose  privacy  he  was 
invading,  and  having  no  right  whatever  to  be  there  even  had  he  been 
sure  it  was  Nelly  who  stood  in  the  window.  To  burst  into  her 
particular  privacy  unannounced  the  second  time  he  had  been  in  the 
house  I  But  Frank  was  bewitched,  and  stood  still,  blotting  himself 
out  as  small  as  possible  against  the  door. 

But  either  the  door  had  creaked  or  her  quick  ear  had  caught  some 
sound  of  movement,  for  Nelly  Rich  turned  round  suddenly..  She  was 
not  so  absorbed  in  the  music  as  the  player  was,  or  as  Frank  would 
have  been  had  he  been  listening  in  a  legitimate  and  proper  way.  Her 
mind  was  divided  between  that  and  a  great  many  other  thoughts, 
and  gave  but  a  partial  attention  to  -the  sounds  which  filled  the 
room.  When  she  saw  that  another  shadow  had  intruded  into  her 
retirement,  Nelly  gave  a  little  cry,  and  flitted  like  a  ghost  toward 
the  door. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  she  cried,  with  a  sharpness  which  struck  in 
just  at  a  pianissimo  passage,  and  startled  the  player  as  well  as 
the  intruder.  The  music  ceased  with  a  kind  of  long-drawn  wail, 
and  the  musician  too  gave  a  little  scream.  Frank  would  have 
been  thankful  if  the  old  oak  floor  had  suddenly  opened  and  swal- 
lowed him  up. 

"  A  thousand  pardons,"  he  cried — "  it  is  I,  Miss  Rich — Frank  Ren- 
ton.  I  don't  know  how  to  explain  my  intrusion.  Pray  forgive  me.  I 
was  told  I  should  find  you  here — and  then  the  music — I  have  not  a 
word  to  say  for  myself     Pardon — that  is  all." 

"  Was  it  papa  who  told  you  you  would  find  me  here  ?  "  said  Nelly. 
"  It  is  just  like  him.  But,  Mr.  Renton,  I  am  not  papa,  and  I  admit 
nobody  but  my  friends  to  this  room — especially  in  the  dark,"  she 
added,  with  a  quiver  of  coming  laughter,  which  reassured  Frank. 
He  sank  down  upon  his  knees,  as  she  stood  with  her  arms  extended, 
metaphorically  thrusting  him  away. 

"What  can  I  say  for  myself?"  said  Frank.  "lama  wretched 
sinner,  not  worthy  to  be  admitted  as  a  friend.  Let  me  come  in  as  a 
captive,  like  one  of  your  Angles ;  or  as  a  beggar,  or — don't  be  too 
hard  upon  me.  The  evil  is  done.  The  mortal  has  crossed  the  threshold 
of  fairy-land.     Let  him  stay." 

"  Alice,  advise  me,"  cried  Nelly,  turning  to  the  silent  figure  at  the 
piano.     "  Shall  we  let  him  stay  ?  " 

So  it  was  Alice  !  Something  had  told  him  so  the  instant  he  recog- 
nized that  sonata.  Now  he  turned  his  head  toward  her  in  the  gloom, 
breathless,  awaiting  her  answer.  Alice,  however,  made  no  reply.  She 
only  returned  to  her  organ, land  took  up  her  pianissimo  passage.  .  I 
caimot  tell  how  she  intimated  her  pleasure  to  the  slave  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wall  who  "blew;"  but,  anyhow,  she  took  it  up  where 
she  had  left  off,  and  the  soft,  delicious  sounds,  the. very  voice  of  the 
darkness  .and  stillness,  whispered  over  the  two  darkling,  undiscernible 
figures — one  standing,  one  kneeling,  in  the  gloom.  A  certain  soft 
thrill  of  consciousness,  half-comic,  half-sentimental,  moved  Nelly. 
No  doubt  it  had  been  partly  in  jest  that  Frank  had  put  himself  on  his 
knees ;  but  might  it  not  be  partly  in  earnest,  too  ?  Frank,  for  his 
part,  had  forgotten  Nelly's  very  existence.     It  seemed  natural  to  him 
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to  listen  thus  to  such  a  strain.  He  was  not  intellectual,  and  could  have 
heard  the  finest  poetry  in  the  world  unmoved.  All  his  ptetty  senti- 
ments about  fairy-land,  et  cetera,  were  also  the  most  superficial  words  ; 
but  the  music  seized  upon,  mastered  him,  put  a  soul  into  the  young 
soldier.  He  turned  half  toward  the  instrument,  kneeling,  and  uncon- 
scious that  he  was  kneeling.  To  him  it  was  poetry,  art,  passion, 
imagination,  all  in  one.  And  Alice  went  on  playing  softly  as  in  a 
dream  ;  and  the  remaining  rays  of  half-light  gradually  extinguished 
themselves,  till  even  the  two  shadows  at  the  door  became  scarcely 
discernible,  and  the  organ-pipes  faded  into  obscurity.  It  was  a 
curious  situation  altogetlier,  but  only  Nelly  was  aware  of  it.  To  her 
the  fact  was  very  evident  that  a  handsome  young  guardsman,  still 
kneeling  on  one  knee,  as  to  his  sovereign,  was  before  her ;  that  twi- 
light was  settling  down  into  night ;  that  Mr.  Frank  Renton  was  a 
stranger ;  and  that  it  was  time  to  dress.  Something  prevented  her 
from  speaking,  and  cutting  short  the  music  ;  but  her  impatient  mind, 
having  got  over  the  first  charm,  began  to  grow  weary,  and  long  for  a 
change.  She  could  not  make  out  how  it  was  that  the  musician  went 
on,  unfatigued  with  all  those  lingering  notes.  "  That's  the  same 
thing  all  over  again,"  Nelly  said  to  herself,  not  being  so  fond  of  music 
as  she  ought  to  have  been,  as  may  easily  be  perceived.  Sh§  glided 
back  to  the  window  at  last :  and  Frank,  roused  by  her  motion,  rose 
from  his  reverential  attitude.  He  knew  that  Alice  could  not  stop  till 
the  movement  had  come  to  an  end  ;  and  was  not  impatient,  but 
absorbed  in  the  lovely  harmony.  But,  after  a  while,  the  thought  stole 
into  even  his  mind  that  it  would  be  best  to  get  as  much  into  the  light 
as  possible,  and  he  followed  Nelly  to  the  window.  There  was  a  glim- 
mering of  the  park  visible  outside,  and,  what  was  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, a  great  expanse  of  blue  sky  and  stars.  And,  in  the  room,  there 
was  the  painted  window,  hanging  in  the  air  like  a  picture  worked  in 
jewels,  suspended  without  visible  support ;  and  the  music — and  the 
two  girls — even  a  poet  could  not  have  objected  to  all  the  accessories 
of  the  scene. 

"  Thanks,  Alice,  it  is  lovely,"  cried  Nelly  ;  "  but  all  the  same  for 
the  moment,  my  dear,  I  am  glad  it  is  done ;  for  this  is  growing  very 
ghostly. — Mr.  Renton,  I  think  I  can  see  that  you  have  come  in,  though 
you  never  got  permission.  Go  before  us,  please,  and  let  us  know  if 
there  are  lights  in  the  passages  ;  and,  if  you  are  good,  and  do  every 
thing  you  are  told,  we  will  forgive  you  for  coming  in. — Alice,  give  me 
your  hand.  They  are  both  intoxicated  with  the  music,  these  two," 
cried.  Nelly,  as  if  to  herself;  "  and  I  don't  believe  they  have  any  eyes 
to  see  that  window  hanging  there  all  by  itself.  Come  along,  you  peo- 
ple, who  can  hear  and  can't  see ;  let  us  get  into  the  light." 

"  But  I  can  see,  too,"  said  Alice,  softly,  co.Tiing  to  Nelly's  side. 

"  Ah,  you  are  a  painter's  daughter,"  said  Nelly  ;  "  but  you  would 
need  to  be  a  cat  to  see  any  thing  now. — Thanks,  Mr.  Ronton.  Now 
wait  a  moment  till  our  eyes  are  used  to  the  light." 

"  Coming  down  to  the  common  world  again,"  said  Frank,  "is  hard. 
No  one  can  feel  it  more  than  I  do.  Take  care  of  that  step — even 
painters  themselves  cannot  always  see." 

"  I  wish  the  common  world  were  not  down  so  many  stairs,"  said 
Nelly ;  aud  t'nen  they  emerged  into  the  light.  They  were  still  in  their 
morning-dresses  ;  and  Frank's  eyes,  once  more  out  of  the  darkness, 
fell  upon  the  fresh,  girlish  face,  the  mass  of  shining  hair — all  those 
tints  of  rose  and  lily  which  belonged  to  Alice  Severn  and  her  si-Kteen 
years.  There  was  a  great  deal  more  expression  in  Nelly's  little  brown, 
sparkling  countenance.  She  had  lived  a  year  or  two  longer  in  reality, 
a  hundred  years  or  so  in  experience.  Alice's  face  lay  like  an  inland 
lake  moved  from  above,  from  without,  by  soft,  kissing  breezes,  by 
beams  of  sunshine,  but  not  hy  any  movements  from  within.  There 
were  no  volcanoes  underneath,  nor  quicksands,  nor  sunken  rocks. 
She  was  very  young,  and  ignorant  as  a  child.  That  want  of  definite 
expression  which  was  a  trouble  to  some  of  her  friends,  to  Frank  was 
a  beauty.  She  looked  like  a  saint  or  an  angel  to  his  eyes.  In  his 
worldly-mindedness  and  curious  calculations  of  what  he  called  prac- 
tical matters,  this  face  disturbed  him,  experienced  man  of  the  world 
as  he  was.  "What  would  she  think  of  his  scheme  for  Laurie  ?  The  first 
effect  of  her  presence  had  been  to  drive  Laurie  and  all  his  schemes 
out  of  his  mind.  And  now  the  very  contrast  of  her  innocence  brought 
them  all  back  with  a  rush.  It  was  not  this  visionary  creature  con- 
cerning whom  the  plot  was  laid  ;  but  Nelly,  little  sprite,  who  stood  by 
her,  a  being  manifestly  of  this  world. 

"  I  wish  Laurie  had  been  here,"  cried  Frank,  abruptly,  remem- 
bering his  role.     "  He  is  the  only  man  of  our  family  who  has  an  eye. 


He  would  have  raved  about  your  window.  Miss  Rich,  and  the  whole 
scene."  • 

/'That  would  have  been  kind  of  him,"  said  Nelly,  with  a  slight 
touch  of  disdain.  "  It  was  Mr.  Lawrence  Renton  you  were  speaking 
of,  Alice.     Did  you  say  he  had  gone  away  ?  " 

"  Gone  away  !  "  cried  Frank,  with  a  start,  which  endangered  his 
footing  on  the  stair. 

"  To  Italy,"  said  Alice.  "  We  were  all  so  sorry.  He  went  yester- 
day morning,  and  the  night  before  he  came  to  bid  mamma  good-by. 
They  say  that  it  was  quite  suddenly  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind." 

"  To  Italy  !  "  repeated  Frank,  in  tones  of  absolute  consternation. 
He  stopped  on  the  stair  as  he  went  down,  to  apostrophize  mentally 
both  heaven  and  earth.  Gone!  notwithstanding  all  the  plans  that 
were  making  for  him.  Frank  stopped  short,  so  much  affected  by  the 
news  that  he  forgot  even  the  odd  appearance  that  he  made,  standing 
on  the  stair.  "  Then  how  is  it  to  be  done — and  who  is  to  do  it  ?  "  was 
the  question  that  immediately  suggested  itself  to  his  mind.  Nelly 
Rich  stood  and  looked  up  at  him  through  the  rails  of  the  stair  with 
bright  eves,  full  of  mischief,  contemplating  his  puzzled  countenance. 
Who  was  to  do  it  ?  By  this  time  it  seemed  a  matter  of  conscience  to 
Frank  that  some  Renton  should  appropriate  Nelly  and  her  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds.  And  Ben  was  going  to  America,  and  Laurie  had  disap- 
peared into  the  south.  His  face  expressed  the  liveliest  perplexity  and 
self-interrogation.  Who  was  to  do  it  ?  Laurie  being  gone,  and 
Nelly's  fortune  still  unsecured,  was  it  not  necessary  that  he  himself, 
casting  all  weaker  ideas  aside,  should  go  in  himself  for  the  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  ? 

[to    be    continued.] 


SOME    NOTIONS   ABOUT    DOMESTIC    BLISS. 


AS  I  am  an  old  bachelor,  and  generally  esteemed  a  very  crusty 
one,  my  ideas  about  domestic  bliss  are  possibly  entitled  to  no 
respect.  Not  that  I  think  so  for  my  own  part ;  indeed,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  opinions  I  entertain  on  this  subject  are  sound,  dispassionate, 
and  such  as  to  commend  them  to  all  unprejudiced  judges.  I  am 
aware,  of  course,  that  all  old  bachelors  are  supposed  to  see  things 
with  jaundiced  eyes  only ;  but  the  real  truth  is,  they  are  unbiassed 
"  lookers-on  in  Vienna,"  see  what  others  cannot  see,  and  penetrate 
through  disguises  by  which  others  are  deceived.  And  it  has  been  so 
long  the  fashion  to  suppose  that  domestic  bliss  is  something  which 
bachelors  neither  understand  nor  appreciate — a  sort  of  sacred  feli- 
city that  their  obdurate  hearts  have  not  the  virtue  to  embrace — that  I 
am  the  more  ready  to  utter  my  notions  on  the  gubject,  just  to  show 
that,  after  all,  the  entrance  into  this  charmed  circle  is  not  necessarily 
through  the  marriage-ring. 

A  captious  and  unhandsome  critic  might  ask  if  there  really  is  such 
a  thing  as  domestic  bliss,  except  in  dreams.  Are  not  the  usual  at- 
tempts to  secure  this  social  ignh  fatuus^  such  a  critic  will  ask, 
marred  by  perversity  of  temper,  opposition  of  ideas,  and  that  general 
selfishness  which  the  seclusion  and  abandon  of  home  bring  often  so 
conspicuously  to  the  surface  ?  No  doubt  this  critic's  question  is  per- 
tinent in  view  of  the  kind  of  domestic  bliss  that  commonly  survives 
the  arrangement  known  as  matrimony ;  but  he  would  be  inspired  with 
another  feeling  were  he  to  turn  his  regards  upon  that  neglected  and  de- 
preciated class  known  as  old  bachelors.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
comparative  felicities,  in  a  domestic  way,  between  the  two  conditions, 
let  me  draw  a  parallel,  suggested  by  a  recent  experience  of  my  own. 

It  was  only  three  weeks  ago  that  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  spend 
two  days  with  my  friend  Appleby.  Appleby  is  married.  He  has  a 
wife — most  married  men  have,  the  reader  will  say ;  but  Appleby's  wife 
makes  him,  as  it  were,  many  times  married.  Her  presence,  her  indi- 
viduality, her  temper,  her  ideas,  her  wishes,  her  inches,  surround  and 
multiply  upon  him  on  all  sides.  Appleby  has  no  room  in  his  own 
house,  and  a  very  small  corner  in  the  outside  world,  so  completely 
does  Mrs.  Appleby  fill  the  boundaries  of  Mr.  Appleby's  sphere,  and 
crush  him  into  diminutivencss.  But,  after  all,  this  is  a  digression.  As  I 
have  no  wife,  my  parallel  must  confine  itself  to  something  possessed 
in  common ;  this  is  not  much,  it  is  true,  but,  just  to  point  my  moral,  I 
ask  the  reader  to  look  on  this  picture,  selected  by  way  of  illustration 
out  of  a  whole  gallery  of  similar  ones,  and  then  on  the  one  that  fol- 
lows.    My  companion-pieces  are  of — 
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TWO  JSREAKFAST-E00M8. 
•  Appleby's  breakfast-room  faces  to  the  north.  This  in  itself  is  an 
evil.  Appleby's  breakfast-room  is  warmed  economically  by  stiray 
heat  coa.Ked  away  from  the  kitchen-range  below,  and  persuaded  to  dif- 
fuse itself  within  this  circle  of  domestic  bliss — which  it  no  doubt  at- 
tempts, but  ordinarily  fails  to  do.  This  is  simply  an  abomination. 
A  breakfast-room  not  cheered  in  winter  by  a  bright  blaze  is  unwor- 
thy a  place  amid  the  domestic  virtues.  What  more  enlivening  experi- 
ence is  there  than  that  of  coming  down  in  the  morning  to  a  bright, 
cheery  breakfast-room,  in  summer  glad  with  the  morning  sun,  in  win- 
ter flushing  and  sparkling  in  the  light  of  an  open  fire  ?  But  this  de- 
ficiency is  not  all.  Appleby's  breakfast-room — it  is  a  representative 
breakfast-room,  and  for  Ihis  reason  I  select  it — is  hung  with  varnished 
jiiiper,  and  is  furnished  with  oak  chairs  and  an  oaken  buftct.  Upon 
the  walls  are  a  few  black,  old-fashioned  prints,  gloomy  in  wooden 
frames.  The  floor  is  covered  with  an  oak-colored  carpet,  that  will  not 
show  crumbs.  The  window-curtains  are — but  there  are  no  window- 
curtains.  The  room  is  only  adorned  in  this  particular  with  a  buff- 
tinted  shade.  This  is  Appleby's  breakfast-room,  all  garnished  and 
beautified  in  the  fine  spirit  and  under  the  perfect  domination  of  "  domes- 
tic bliss."  And  to  this  breakfa.st-room  comes  Mr.  Appleby  in  slovenly 
dressing-gown  and  slovenly  slippers,  Mrs.  Appleby  in  an  old  shawl 
and  curl-papers,  and  several  young  Applebys  all  in  tumult  and 
snarling  disorder.  In  this  cheerless  room,  half-lighted,  dull  for  want 
of  cheerful  tints  in  the  furniture,  and  for  lack  of  a  blaze  on  the  hearth, 
arranged  purposely  for  a  hurried  and  comfortless  matutinal  meal, 
the  "  domestic  bliss  "  of  the  Applebys  shows  itself  in  a  hundred  irri- 
tabilities. And  yet  Appleby  is  always  boasting  about  his  matrimonial 
felicities.  He  never  fails  to  introduce  in  our  intercourse  the  subject 
of  my  bachelor  loneUness  and  discomfort,  and  honestly  wonders  why 

I  don't  set  up  in  my  bachelor  quarters  a  Mrs.  B (in  curl-papers 

and  faded  silk,  I  suppose),  for  the  sake  of  companionship,  and  domestic 
comfort,  and  all  that.  And  yet  Appleby  has  actually  seen  those  bachelor 
quarters  of  mine,  has  been  entertained  in  them,  and  knows  all  about 
their  supreme  felicities.  But  this  reminds  me  that  I  am  keeping  the 
reader  from  a  visit  to  those  same  quarters,  and  so  let  me  proceed  to 
my  second  picture. 

It  was  only  three  days  after  my  breakfast  with  the  Applebys,  that 
genial  John  Bunker  came  to  breakfast  with  me.  Jack  Bunker  is  a 
whole-souled  fellow,  who  knows  when  a  thing  is  recherche,  and  who  has 
the  wit  to  appreciate  a  bit  of  bachelor  felicity.  I  always  breakfast  in  my 
library — this  being  the  name  my  man  James  gives  to  my  book-room, 
where  I  have  a  few  books,  a  few  pictures,  and  gather  all  the  little 
tasteful  articles  that  I  own — a  vase  or  two,  a  statuette,  a  rare  print, 
a  bit  of  china,  all  of  which  I  tone  up  with  warm  upholstery.  I 
like  to  eat  in  my  best  apartment ;  to  partake  of  my  meals  under  the 
pleasantest  and  most  enlivening  conditions.  Eating  and  drinking  is 
with  me  a  fine  art.  That  "  good  digestion  may  wait  on  appetite  and 
health  on  both,"  I  put  my  mind  in  its  sweetest,  its  calmest,  its  most 
contented  mood,  by  means  of  all  the  agreeable  surroundings  I  can 
command. 

You  should  have  seen  Jack  Bunker  when  he  came  gayly  tripping 
into  my  book-room  on  the  morning  referred  to. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  Tom,  this  is  charming,"  he  exclaimed.  And  he 
looked  around,  tasting  all  the  points.  There  was  a  glowing  blaze  from 
bituminous  coal  in  the  low,  polished  grate.  On  a  brass  pendant  stood 
the  shining  coffee-pot,  from  which  issued  low  murmuring  music  and 
delicious  odors.  The  firelight  was  glancing  up  on  the  picture-frames, 
and  the  gilt  backs  of  the  books,  and  on  the  warm-tinted  walls,  and 
the  ceiling,  and  the  upholstery  that  fell  over  the  door-way,  and  partly 
shut  out,  partly  let  in  at  the  window  the  bright  glances  of  light  from 
the  morning  sun.  Then  the  brilliant  white  cloth  on  the  table,  and 
the  easy-chiiirs  for  host  and  guest,  and  a  new  picture  only  sent  home 
the  day  before  standing  on  an  easel  near,  and  the  morning  paper 
warming  by  the  fire — well,  it  was  a  pleasant  picture,  even  if  I  say  it 
who  shouldn't.  Jack  rubbed  his  hands,  evidently  enjoying  the  air  of 
comfort,  brightness,  and  warmth,  that  filled  the  whole  space,  and  sat 
himself  down  in  his  cosy  chair,  and  looked  around  at  the  books  and 
the  pictures,  and  repeated  again,  "  Well,  Jack,  this  is  charming. 
You'll  never  get  rid  of  me.  I'll  sip  your  mocha,  munch  your 
toast,  and  chat  about  things  in  gener.al,  for  a  week."  I  confess  this 
pleased  me.  I  have  a  weakness  for  this  sort  of  quiet  elegance — I 
suppose  it  is  a  weakness,  as  a  liking  for  all  comfortable  and  pleasant 
things  are  weaknesses,  according  to  a  very  common  dogma — and  I 
like  to  meet  a  man  like  Jack  Bunker  who  thinks  as  I  do. 


[March  12, 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  the  breakfast  further.  My  sole  purpose 
has  been  to  draw  two  pictures,  in  order  to  show  that  domestic  bliss  isn't 
better  understood  or  oftener  realized  by  Benedicts  than  bachelors. 
But  no  doubt  some  one  will  ask  why  all  these  conditions  of  domestic 
happiness  are  not  possible  with  "  lovely  woman  "  to  enhance  the  bliss 
of  the  scene.  Think,  the  questioner  probably  says,  of  some  beautiful 
creature  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  urn,  serving  your  cofl'ce,  applauding 
your  pictures,  listening  to  you  as  you  read  a  bit  of  news  from  the 
morning  journal ;  perhaps,  with  her  hands  in  yours,  or  with  her 
dainty  foot  on  the  fender,  chatting  with  you  softly  but  joyously  over 
many  pleasant  themes.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  pretty  pic- 
ture. But  what  if  the  "  lovely  woman  "  comes  down  to  the  breakfiist- 
room  frowsy  and  fierce  ?  What  if  she  appears  in  a  dressing-gown 
and  curl-papers  ?  What  if  she  has  a  chronic  fondness  for  dishabille  ? 
What  if  she  prove  one  of  those  whose  nerves  never  get  calm  or  in 
accord  until  after  the  morning  is  well  passed  ?  In  my  bachelor-home, 
domestic  bliss  is  mine,  beyond  doubt ;  if  I  open  the  door  to  a  "  lovely 
woman,"  there  is  no  telling  what  Pandora's  box  I,  shall  uncover.  Be- 
sides, it  is  a  conviction  of  mine  that  refined  and  perfect  domestic  com- 
fort is  understood  by  men  only.  This  is  rank  heresy,  of  course.  I 
know  that  many  ladies  will  turn  from  my  sentences  in  indignation ; 
but  my  opinion  is  well-grounded  for  all  that.  Women  are  not  person- 
ally selfish  enough  to  be  fastidious  in  these  things.  They  are  usually 
neat  to  circumspection ;  but  it  is  a  cheerless  and  aggressive  neatness — 
moral  and  inflanmiatory  rather  than  luxurious  and  artistic.  Thev  are 
neat  because  they  constitutionally  hate  dust,  not  because  neatness  is 
important  to  their  own  selfish  comfort.  Women  are  rarely  epicureans. 
They  have  no  keen  enjoyment  in  eating  and  drinking,  in  dreams  and 
laziness ;  they  do  not  understand  intellectual  repose.  It  is  not  the 
quiet,  the  serenity,  the  atmosphere  of  home  that  they  at  heart  care 
about.  Give  a  woman  a  new  ribbon,  and  she  will  go  without  her  din- 
ner. Promise  her  a  ball,  and  she  will  sit  nightly  for  a  month  in  a  fire- 
less  room,  muffled  up  in  a  shawl,  and  never  murmur.  She  is  fond  of 
dress,  not  of  comfort ;  of  decoration,  not  of  peace ;  of  excitement,  not 
felicity.  And  then,  moreover,  she  is  too  willing  to  be  ill-at-ease ;  too 
easily  satisfied  in  all  those  things  that  pertain  tu  personal  comfort,  and 
is  far  too  much  disposed  to  make  the  best  of  every  thing,  to  enter 
fully  into  the  necessity  of  creating  domestic  comfort.  She  likes  home 
because  there  she  has  authority,  there  she  receives  her  friends  and 
shows  her  furniture,  there  she  can  give  grand  balls,  and  thereby  get 
invitations  to  other  grand  balls — but,  when  matrimony  introduces 
a  man  to  recherche  breakfasts,  to  perfect  little  dinners,  to  delightful 
social  evenings,  to  perfectly-appointed  parlors,  then  I  shall  believe 
that  true  domestic  bliss  is  feminine  in  conception.  But  there  is  much 
more  that  may  be  said  on  this  subject,  and  while  obdurate  in  my  sins, 
at  the  same  time  deprecating  the  anger  of  my  fair  readers,  whom  I  still 
devoutly  admire,  I  await  the  editor's  permission  to  speak  again. 


RINGS. 


THE  ancients  had  a  notion  that  Prometheus  was  the  inventor  of 
rings,  and  that  he  made  the  first  one  from  a  link  of  the  chain 
with  which  he  had  been  bound  to  the  rock  in  Caucasus.  Certain  it  is 
that  rings  are  mentioned  in  the  earliest  records  of  our  race,  and  gen- 
erally with  a  sort  of  superstitious  sacredness  ascribed  to  them. 

A  recent  traveller  in  Egypt,  describing  the  dress  of  the  women  rep- 
resented in  one  of  the  most  ancient  tombs  of  Thebes,  says  :  "  From 
her  ears  hung  large,  round,  single  hoops  of  gold.  Sometimes  an  asp, 
whose  body  was  of  gold  set  with  precious  stones,  was  worn.  Some- 
times two  or  three  rings  were  worn  on  the  same  finger ;  while  occa- 
sionally she  indulged  in  the  superfluous  feminine  extravagance  of  a 
ring  on  the  thumb." 

The  custom  of  wearing  rings  was  believed  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Kome  by  the  Sabines,  who  are  described  in  the  early  legends  as 
wearing  gold  rings  with  precious  stones  of  great  value  and  beauty. 
B.ut,  at  whatever  time  they  may  have  been  customary  at  Rome,  at  first 
they  were  always  of  iron,  were  destined  for  the  same  purpose  as  in 
Greece — namely,  to  be  used  as  seals — and  every  free  Roman  had  a 
right  to  use  such  a  ring.  This  iron  ring  was  used  down  to  the  last 
period  of  the  republic  by  such  men  as  loved  the  simplicity  of  the  good 
old  times.  Marius  wore  an  iron  ring  in  his  triumph  over  Jugurtha; 
and  several  noble  families  adhered  to  the  ancient  custom,  and  never 
wore  gold  ones.     Ambassadors  used  gold  rings  only  in  public ;  in  pri- 
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vate  they  wore  their  iron  ones.  Sulla  wore  a  ring  with  a  gem,  on 
which  Jugurtha  was  represented  at  the  moment  he  was  made  prisoner. 
Pompey  used  a  ring  on  which  three  trophies  were  represented ;  and 
Augustus  at  first  sealed  with  a  sphinx,  afterward  with  a  portrait  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  at  last  with  his  own  portrait. 

The  legend  of  King  Solomon's  ring  will  be  found  in  Josephus, 
though  by  some  critics  it  is  regarded  as  an  interpolation.  It  is  stated 
that  Josephus  had  witnessed  the  healing  of  many  demoniacs  by  one 
Eleazar,  a  Jew,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  medicated  ring  to  the  nostrils  of  the  parties,  and  that, 
on  this  Jew's  reciting  several  verses  connected  with  the  name  of  Solo- 
mon, the  devils  were  extracted  through  the  noses  of  -the  parties.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  this  story  is  nothing  more  than  an  allusion  to 
the  celebrated  magic  ring  of  Solomon,  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
belly  of  a  fish,  and  concerning  which  a  great  many  idle  fictions  have 
been  created  by  the  Arabian  writers.  They  have  a  book,  called  "  Scal- 
cuthal,"  expressly  on  the  subject  of  magic  rings,  and  they  trace  this 
ring  of  Solomon,  in  regular  succession,  from  Jared,  the  father  of  Enoch, 
to  Solomon  himself. 

Disraeli,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  tells 
us  that  the  Arabians  have  many  stories  concerning  Solomon,  and  al- 
ways describe  him  as  a  magician.  His  adventures  with  Aschmedia, 
the  prince  of  devils,  are  numerous.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is, 
that  Aschmedia,  who  was  prisoner  to  Solomon,  the  king  having  con- 
trived to  possess  himself  of  the  devil's  seal-ring,  and  chained  him,  one 
day  offered  to  answer  an  unholy  question  put  to  him  by  Solomon,  pro- 
vided he  returned  him  his  seal-ring  and  loosened  his  chain.  The  im- 
pertinent curiosity  of  Solomon  induced  him  to  commit  this  folly.  In- 
stantly Aschmedia  swallowed  the  monarch,  and,  stretching  out  his 
wings  up  to  the  firmament  of  heaven,  one  of  his  feet  remaining  on  the 
earth,  he  spit  out  Solomon  four  hundred  leagues  from  him.  He  then 
assumed  the  likeness  of  the  king,  and  sat  on  bis  throne.  From  that 
hour  did  Solomon  say,  "  This,  then,  is  the  reward  of  all  my  labor," 
according  to  Ecclesiasticus  i.  3. 

But  the  signet-ring  of  Solomon  is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  an- 
tiquity. It  had  the  mystic  word  Schemhamphorasch  engraven  upon 
it,  and  it  gave  him  the  command  of  spirits,  and  procured  for  him  the 
wonderful  shamir  which  enabled  him  to  build  the  temple.  Every  day, 
at  noon,  it  transported  him  into  the  firmament,  where  he  heard  the 
secrets  of  the  universe.  This  continued  till  he  was  persnaded  by  the 
devil  to  grant  him  his  liberty,  and  to  take  the  ring  from  his  finger ; 
the  demon  then  assumed  his  shape  as  King  of  Israel,  and  reigned 
three  years,  while  Solomon  became  a  wanderer  in  foreign  lands. 

The  ring  of  Gyges,  shepherd  to  the  King  of  Lydia,  it  was  reported, 
■was  taken  by  him  from  the  finger  of  an  ancient  Bramin,  whose  body 
he  found  in  the  belly  of  a  brazen  horse  in  a  deep  cavity  of  the  earth. 
The  jewel  in  this  ring  rendered  its  wearer  invisible,  and,  when  turned 
toward  the  palm  of  the  hand,  enabled  him  to  see  whomsoever  and  what^ 
soever  he  desired.  Availing  himself  of  this  treasure,  Gyges  secured 
the  favor  of  the  queen,  and  then,  conspiring  with  her  against  her  con- 
sort, he  slew  him,  and,  having  married  the  queen,  obtained  possession 
of  the  throne. 

In  1589  it  seemed  to  have  been  customary  to  give  away  rings  at 
weddings,  and  we  remember  an  account  of  Edward  Kelly,  the  fatnous 
philosopher  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  at  the  marriage  of  one  of  his 
maid-servants,  giving  away,  in  gold  wire,  rings  to  the  value  of  four 
thousand  pounds. 

The  custom  of  using  the  ring  when  solemnizing  any  binding  cere- 
mony is  very  ancient.  It  was  used  as  a  pledge  because  the  ring  was  a 
seal  by  which  all  orders  were  signed  (Genesis  xxxviii.  18;  Esther  iii. 
10,  12). 

The  ring  is  not  given  for  an  ornament,  but  as  a  seal  to  signify 
the  woman's  duty  in  preserving  her  husband's  goods,  and  because 
the  care  of  the  house  has  heretofore  properly  seemed  to  belong 
to  her. 

St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  speaking  of  the  nuptial  ring,  explains 
it  as  "  still  intended  for  a  signet." 

In  "  Gems  and  Jewels,"  we  find  "  the  ring  presented  to  the  be- 
trothed maiden  was  an  iron  one ;  a  loadstone  was  set  in  place  of  a 
gem.  It  indicated  the  mutual  sacrifice  made  by  the  husband  and 
wife  of  their  liberty ;  the  magnet  indicated  the  force  of  attraction 
which  had  drawn  the  maiden  out  of  one  family  into  another." 

The  circle  of  gold  around  the  Hindoo  heavens  is  the  symbol  of 
the  sun's  sphere,  and,  understood  spiritually,  it  is  the  divine  love  sur- 


rounding and  containing  all.     The  wedding-ring  represents  the  same 
thing  in  miniature: 

"  And,  as  this  round 
Is  nowhere  found 

To  flaw,  or  else  to  sever, 

So  let  our  love  as  endless  prove, 

And  pure  as  gold  forever." 

There  is  an  old  proverb,  "  As  your  wedding-ring  wears,  your  cares 
will  wear  away." 

The  wedding-ring  is  said  to  bo  worn  on  the  left  hand  to  signify  the 
subjection  of  the  wife  to  her  husband,  as  the  right  hand  signifies  au- 
thority, power,  and  independence ;  and  on  the  fourth  finger  of  that 
hand,  because  of  the  old  idea  that  a  small  artery  ran  from  this  finger 
to  the  heart. 

Some  old  writer  thus  describes  the  ring-fingers :  "  For  a  soldier  or 
doctor,  the  thumb;  a  sailor,  the  finger  next;  a  fool,  the  middle-finger; 
a  married  or  diligent  person,  the  fourth,  or  ring-finger;  a  lover,  the 
last,  or  little  finger." 

In  the  ancient  ritual  of  marriage,  the  ring  was  placed  by  the  hus- 
band on  the  top  of  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  with  these  words :  "  In 
the  name  of  the  Father" — removing  it  to  the  forefinger,  saying,  "  of 
tha  Son ; "  to  the  middle-finger,  "  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  finally 
leaving  it  on  the  fourth,  or  ring-finger,  with  the  word  "  Amen." 

The  reason  why  all  those  who  wear  rings  ex  officio  wear  them  on 
the  fourth  finger  is,  that  it  is  the  "  first  vacant  finger,"  the  thumb  and 
first  two  being  reserved  as  symbols  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity.  When  a  bishop  gives  his  blessing,  he  does  so  with  the  thumb 
and  the  first  two  fingers. 

Lady  Milton's  wedding-ring  was  altogether  the  work  of  the  noble 
bridegroom,  being  fashioned  by  his  owti  hands  from  a  nugget  dug  by 
him  in  British  Columbia  during  his  visit  to  the  gold-fields,  after  his 
Northwest  passage  by  land,  a  few  years  ago. 

Among  the  Romans,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  man  to  give  his  in- 
tended a  ring  as  a  sign  of  the  contract  between  them.  In  Pliny's 
time,  it  was  plain  iron,  with  a  stone  in  it,  but  afterward  of  gold,  which 
the  engaged  lady  always  wore  in  sight — a  sort  of  caveat  emptor,  or 
notice  to  all,  that  she  was  no  longer  disengaged. 

Some  writer  says,  very  truly :  "  The  ring  is  a  pretty  mystic  type, 
and  suggests  a  great  deal  to  a  lively  fancy.  Thus,  being  round,  it  is 
obviously  a  symbol  of  perfection  and  of  eternity,  having  neither  be- 
ginning nor  end  that  we  can  see,  and  is,  of  course,  a  proper  emblem 
of  love,  that  usually  begins  without  notice,  and  ought  always  to  be 
without  end." 

Among  the  Catholics,  there  is  a  form  of  hallowing  the  wedding- 
ring,  and  they  believe  there  is  virtue  enough  in  this  golden  cincture  to 
remove  a  sty  from  the  eye,  if  rubbed  with  it. 

In  France,  rings  made  of  rushes  are  said  to  have  been  used  in 
some  cases  of  marriage. 

In  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  may  be  read  the  following  curious  posies : 
"  A  ring  was  found  near  Oxford,  with  this  expressive  inscription,  'I 
lyke  my  choyce.' 

"  On  King  Charles  II.'s  mourning-ring  was  the  motto, 
'  Chr.  Rex. 
Kemem — obiit — ber, 
30  Jan.  1648.' 

"  Lady  Cathcart,  on  marrying  her  fourth  husband,  Hugh  Maequire, 
in  1713,. had  the  following  posy  inscribed  on  her  wedding-ring: 
^  If  I  survive,  I  will  have  five.' 

"  In  1783  a  gold  ring  was  found  on  a  field  of  battle,  which  had 
this  inscription  in  Norman-French :  '  On  est  nul  loiauh  amans  qui  se 
post  garder  des  maux  disans '  (No  lovers  so  faithful  as  to  be  able  to 
guard  themselves  against  evil  speakers).  Between  every  two  words, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  each  line,  is  a  boar's  head.  This  being  the 
crest  of  the  Campbells,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  ring  was  that  of 
the  Earl  of  Argyle."  < 

The  ancient  practice  of  divining  by  the  ring  was  something  like  the 
modern  table-rapping.  They  marked  the  alphabet  on  the  edge  of  the 
table,  then  suspended  a  consecrated  wedding-ring  by  a  thread  or  hair ; 
whatever  letters  it  stopped  over,  spelled  the  answer.  If  swung  in 
reach  of  a  tumbler,  it  would  strike  the  glass  once  for  yes,  and  twice 
for  no.  If  a  hair  is  taken  from  the  head  of  some  one  who  is  in  the 
company,  it  will  swing  "  toward  that  individual  only." 

It  was  an  old  custom  in  Northumberland  to  have  a  Syllabub  for 
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the  May  Feast,  then  drop  into  it  a  vvedding-i-ing,  and  fish  for  it  with  a 
ladle.     The  fortunate  finder  wonld  be  surely  the  first  married. 

Cornelius  Agrippa  relate.^that  ApoHonius  Tyanieus  had  a  set  of 
seven  rings,  made  by  rule  under  the  seven  planets,  which  he  wore  on 
the  corresponding  days  of  the  week,  and  thus  every  day  learned  the 
secrets  of  Nature.  These  rings  were  presented  to  him  by  an  Indian 
prince,  chief  of  the  Gymnosophists. 

A  crystal  ring  is  mentioned,  in  which  a  young  child  could  see  all 
that  they  demanded  of  him,  and  which  was  broken  by  the  possessor, 
as  the  devil  tormented  him  too  much. 

The  Sorcerer  of  Courtray  had  a  ring  with  a  demon  enclosed  in  it, 
to  whom  he  had  to  speak  every  fifth  day. 

"  Such  a  ring  had  Johannes  Jodocus  Rosa,  of  Cortacensia,  who  every 
fifth  day  had  conference  with  the  spirit  enclosed,  using  it  as  a  coun- 
sellor and  director  in  all  his  affairs.  By  it  he  was  not  only  acquainted 
with  all  newes,  as  well  forrein  as  domesticke,  but  learned  the  cure  and 
remedie  for  all  griefs  and  diseases,  insomuch  that  he  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  learned  and  excellent  physition.  At  length,  being  accused 
of  sortilege,  or  enchantment,  at  Arnham  in  Guelderland,  he  was  pro- 
scribed, and  in  1548  the  chancellor  caused  his  ring,  in  the  public 
market,  to  be  layd  upon  an  anvil,  and  with  an  iron  hammer  beaten 
to  pieces." 

Rings,  used  as  charms,  are  considered  very  potent  in  Berkshire, 
England,  against  convulsions  and  fits  of  every  kind,  if  made  from  a 
piece  of  silver  collected  at  the  communion,  and  especially  if  on  Easter 
Sunday. 

In  Devonshire,  they  prefer  a  ring  made  of  three  nails  or  screws 
that  have  been  used  to  fasten  a  coffin,  and  that  have  been  dug  out  of 
the  church-yard. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1V94  we  are  told  that  "  a  silver 
ring  will  cure  fits,  if  made  of  five  sixpences  collected  from  five  dif- 
ferent bachelors,  and  conveyed  by  the  hand  of  a  bachelor  to  a  smith 
that  is  a  bachelor.  None  of  the  persons  who  give  the  sixpences  are 
to  know  for  what  purpose,  or  to  whom." 

The  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  for  1815  notices  a  charm 
successfully  employed  in  the  cure  of  epilepsy,  after  the  fiiilure  of 
various  medical  means.  It  consisted  of  a  silver  ring  contributed  by 
twelve  young  women,  and  was  constantly  worn  on  one  of  the  patient's 
fingers. 

The  talismans  of  Samothrace,  so  famous  among  the  Greeks,  were 
engraven,  not  on  precious  stones,  but  on  little  bits  of  iron,  which  were 
enclosed  in  rings  of  gold. 

In  the  "  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments  "  we  read  of  a  wonderful 
ring — as  also  a  lamp — by  rubbing  which,  two  frightful  genii  appear, 
the  slave  of  the  ring  and  the  slave  of  the  lamp,  who  execute  the  bid- 
ding of  any  one  who  has  these  talismans.  But  this  story  is  too  well 
known. 

The  King  of  Araby  and  Ind  sent  a  ring  to  Canace,  daughter  of 
Cambuscan,  which  would  enable  her  to  understand  every  species  of 
bird,  and  the  virtue  of  every  plant. 

Odin,  the  reputed  progenitor  of  the  Scandinavian  kings,  carries  on 
his  shoulders  two  ravens,  named  Hugin  and  Munin  (Mind  and  5Iem- 
ory),  whom  he  sends  daily  to  bring  him  news  of  all  that  is  doing  in  the 
world.  He  also  has  three  treasures :  Sleipnir,  an  eight-footed  horse ; 
Gungnir,  a  spear  which  never  fails  him ;  and  Draupnir,  a  magic  ring, 
which  every  ninth  night  drops  eight  other  rings  of  equal  value. 

Joscphus,  in  his  "  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,"  says  :  "  Trebellius 
Maximus  rose  up  hastily,  and  took  from  Sentius's  finger  a  ring,  which 
had  a  stone  with  the  image  of  Cains  engraven  upon  it,  and  which,  in 
his  zeal  in  speaking,  and  his  earnestness  in  doing  what  he  was  about, 
as  it  was  supposed,  he  had  forgotten  to  take  off  himself.  This  sculp- 
ture was  broken  immediately."  Then,  again,  in  describing  the  robes 
of  the  high-priest :  "  The  breastplate  exactly  filled  up  the  void  space 
in  the  ephod.  It  was  united  to  it  by  golden  rings  at  every  corner,  the 
like  rings  being  annexed  to  the  ephod,  and  a  blue  ribbon  was  made 
use  of  to  tie  them  together  by  those  rings ;  and,  that  the  space  be- 
tween the  rings  might  not  appear  empty,  they  contrived  to  fill  it  up 
with,  stitches  of  blue  ribbons." 

St.  Edward,  in  his  last  illness,  in  the  year  1066,  gave  his  ring  to 
the  Abbot  of  Westminster.  The  ring  was  said  to  have  been  given  to  ' 
the  king  by  a  pilgrim,  who  said  St.  John  the  Evangelist  had  informed 
him  the  king's  death  was  near.  St.  Edward's  ring  was  kept  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  was  used  for  curing  the  cramp  or  falling-sickness. 
From  this  came  the  custom  of  English  kings,  who  believed  they  in- 


herited St.  Edward's  powers  of  cure,  of  solemnly  blessing,  every  year, 
rings  for  distribution.  Good  Friday  was  the  day  for  blessing  the  rings. 
They  were  of  gold  and  silver  ;  the  metal  of  which  they  were  made  was 
what  the  kings  offered  to  the  cross  on  Good  Friday.  They  were  often 
called  *' medicinable  rings,"  and  were  freely  given  away,  being  much 
in  request  even  by  foreign  ambassadors. 

The  following  description  of  meridian  rings  is  taken  from  the  third 
series  of  " Notes  and  Queries :  "  "A  brass  circle  of  about  two  inches 
diameter.  On  the  outer  side  are  engraved  letters,  indicating  the  names 
of  the  months,  with  graduated  divisions  ;  and,  on  the  inner  side,  the 
hours  of  the  day.  The  brass  circle  iiself  is  to  be  held  in  one  position 
by  a  ring ;  but  there  is  an  inner  slide,  in  which  there  is  a  small  orifice. 
This  slide  being  moved  so  that  the  hole  stands  opposite  the  division 
of  the  month  when  the  day  falls  of  which  we  wish  to  know  the  time, 
the  circle  is  held  up  opposite  the  sun.  The  inner  side  is,  of  course, 
then  in  shade  ;  but  the  sunbeam  shines  through  the  little  orifice,  and 
forms  a  point  of  light  upon  the  hour  marked  on  the  inner  side.  It 
gives  the  hour  with  great  exactness." 

As  early  as  1G06,  we  read  of  a  sport  called  "Riding  at  the  Ring," 
which  is  thus  noticed  ;  "  Two  perpendicular  posts  are  erected  on  this 
occasion,  with  a  cross-beam,  from  which  is  suspended  a  small  ring. 
The  competitors  are  on  horseback,  each  having  a  pointed  rod  in  his 
hand,  and  he  who,  at  full  gallop,  passing  between  the  posts,  carries 
away  the  ring  on  the  rod,  gains  the  prize." 

Hudibras  savs  : 


'  More  probable  and  like  to  hold 
Tlian  hand,  or  seal,  or  breaking 


'Old.' 


And  Dr.  B ,  in  a  note,  says :  "  Breaking  gold  was   formerly 

much  practised,  and,  when  done,  it  was  commonly  believed  that  such 
a  man  and  woman  were  made  sure  to  one  another,  and  could  marry 
no  other  persons — that  they  had  broke  a  piece  of  gold  between  them, 
which  was  looked  upon  to  be  a  firm  marriage-contract ;  nothing  was 
thought  to  bind  the  contract  more  firmly,  before  they  were  actually 
married,  than  this  breaking  a  piece  of  gold." 

It  was  to  this  superstition  that  Scott  alluded  when,  in  "  The  Bride 
of  Lammermoor,"  he  represented  the  master-  of  Ravenswood  and 
Lucy  Ashton  as  plighting  their  troth  by  breaking  a  piece  of  gold  and 
dividing  it  between  them  :  "  '  Never  shall  this  leave  my  bosom,'  said 
Lucy,  as  she  hung  the  piece  of  gold  round  her  neck,  and  concealed  it 
with  her  handkerchief,  '  until  you,  Edgar  Raven.swood,  ask  me  to  re- 
sign it  to  you  ;  and,  while  I  wear  it,  never  shall  that  heart  acknowledge 
another  love  than  yours,'  With  like  protestations,  Ravenswood  placed 
his  portion  of  the  coin  opposite  to  his  heart."  It  was  the  recollection 
of  this  impressive  ceremony  that  weighed  so  heavily  on  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  Lucy  when  compelled  to  renounce  her  lover  and  to  marry 
the  Laird  of  Bucklaw,  and  drove  her  to  the  act  of  desperation  which 
ended  so  abruptly  her  married  life.  A  similar  ceremony  had  really 
taken  place  between  Lord  Rutherford  and  Janet  Dalrymple,  the  actual 
prototypes  of  the  lovers  in  the  novel,  Scott  having  adopted,  with  little 
change,  the  incidents  of  their  melancholy  history. 


ACROSS   MONT    CENIS. 


AMONG  the  seven  routes  which  lead  across  the  Alps  into  Italy, 
none  is  more  important  or  more  interesting  than  that  which 
crosses  Mont  Cenis.  The  ordinary  road,  built  like  that  over  the  Sim- 
plon,  by  order  of  the  great  Napoleon,  required  five  years'  labor  and 
nearly  two  million  dollars.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  bold  and  solid  road- 
building,  abounding  in  scenes  of  matchless  beauty  and  grandeur,  and  of 
infinite  usefulness  for  the  active  intercourse  between  France  and  Italy. 
But,  great  as  its  advantages  are  in  comparison  with  the  mule-tracks 
which  it  superseded,  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  suffice  for  the  in- 
creased quantities  of  merchandise  and  the  growing  number  of  passen- 
gers who  travel  over  it ;  besides,  it  does  not  satisfy  any  longer  the 
necessity  for  rapid  travelling  which  characterizes  our  day.  The  trav- 
eller who  has  come  all  the  way  from  Paris  to  Saint-Michel  in  sixteen 
hours  does  not  like  to  spend  twelve  hours  on  the  short  distance  be- 
tween that  town  and  Susa  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  this  break  that  a  tunnel  was 
proposed  which  should  pierce  the  mountain-barrier ;  but  the  work 
threatened  to  be  slow  and  costly.  By  ordinary  means  it  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  in  less  than  twenty-four  years,  and  at  an 
enormous  expense.     After  various  changes,  the  Italian  and  the  French 
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Goveruments  undertook  the  gigantic  task  jointly,  pledging  themselves 
to  spend  twenty-five  million  dollars  for  the  work.  It  is  not  Mont 
Cenis  itself,  but  an  adjoining  mountain  called  Slont  Tabor,  which  is  to 
be  pierced  by  this  tunnel ;  in  order  to  shorten  the  enormous  length  of 
the  passage,  the  two  openings  were  chosen  as  high  up  as  the  ftiture 
grade  would  permit,  and  at  the  same  time  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
waters  could  escape  with  ease  both  northward  and  southward.  By 
very  nice  and  ingenious  devices,  the  point  of  contact  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  mountain  was  determined  trigonometrically,  as  the  summit  of 
Mont  Tabor  is  inaccessible,  and  vast  peaks  in  great  number  prevented 
an  external  measurement. 

The  machinery  by  which  the  rock  is  perforated  is  driven  by  com- 
pressed air — a  neighboring  brook  furnishes  the  necessary  water-power 
to  drive  six  large  hydraulic  wheels  of  eighty  horse-power  each,  which 
fill  and  empty  alternately  ten  immense  tubes  of  cast  iron,  and  thus 
provide  a  vast  quantity  of  compressed  air,  which  keeps  in  these  maga- 
zines for  twenty-four  hours  without  sensible  'loss,  and  can  easily  be 
transmitted  to  all  the  points  where  it  is  needed.  It  passes  through 
long,  slender  pipes  up  the  side  of  tlie  mountain  and  into  the  depth  of 
the  tunnels,  where  it  furnishes  the  motive  power  to  set  in  motion  the 
powerful  steel  augers.  Inside  the  tunnel,  the  pipes  are  laid  under- 
ground, to  protect  them  against  falling  masses  of  rock ;  at  the  end 
they  change  into  india-rubber  hose  covered  with  strong  linen,  which  is 
unrolled  as  the  work  advances.  Each  hose  ends  in  one  of  the  per- 
forating machines,  and  enables  them  to  strike  the  rock  two  hundred 
times  a  minute  with  great  force  ;  when  the  hole  is  drilled  sufficiently 
deep,  a  cartridge  is  placed  in  it  and  exploded.  The  rock  is  blasted, 
the  fragments  are  carried  off,  and  the  machine  begins  its  work  anew. 
The  daily  progress  is  about  six  feet ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
about  five  thousand  feet  remained  to  be  done,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
the  work  might  be  completed  early  in  1871,  if- not  sooner. 

As  the  tunnel  is  to  be  the  longest  ever  attempted — it  will  have 
a  lenglh  of  thirty-six  thousand  feet — the  supply  of  air  seemed  to 
present  a  serious  difficulty.  To  sink  shafts  from  above  was,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question,  on  account  of  the  height  of  the  Alps ; 
but,  when  the  work  is  completed,  the  ventilation  will  probably  be  more 
than  complete,  thanks  to  the  difference  in  climate  on  the  northern  and 
the  southern  terminus,  and  thanks  to  the  fact  that  the  tunnel,  being 
three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  higher  on  one  end  than  on  the  other, 
will  act  like  a  huge  chimney  with  a  considerable  draught.  In  the 
mean  time  the  ventilation  is  produced  by  the  motive  power  itself;  the 
ingenious  inventor,  M.  Sounneiller,  makes  the  machinery  which  fur- 
nishes the  compressed  air,  also  supply,  at  each  motion  of  the  piston, 
a  certain  amount  of  air  for  respiration.  But  the  curious  feature  about 
the  arrangement  is  this :  the  good  air,  brought  through  pipe  and  hose 
to  the  inner  end  of  the  tunnel,  drives  the  foul  air  toward  the  mouth, 
but,  as  it  is  there  met  and  driven  back  by  the  outer  air,  it  returns 
half-way  and  remains  stationary  ther"  A  special  engine  is  employed 
to  suck  it  up  at  this  spot,  and  to  drive  ii-  out  into  the  atmosphere.  All 
the  material  is  forwarded  to  the  great  height  at  which  the  tunnel  is 
situated  by  an  equally  ingenious  machinery ;  two  cars  fastened  to  each 
other  by  a  chain  wound  round  a  pulley,  move  on  a  couple  of  tracks ; 
one  is  filled  with  water  on  the  top,  and  forces  the  other  up,  loaded 
with  men's  tools  and  provisions.  Twelve  hundred  workmen,  for  whose 
comfort  a  village  has  been  specially  built  near  by,  are  constantly  en- 
gaged ;  they  are  Piedmontese,  work  for  very  low  wages,  live  frugally, 
and  lay  by  considerable  savings. 

This  magnificent  tunnel,  costly  as  it  is  in  point  of  labor  and  time, 
will  nevertheless  be  of  immen'se  importance  by  furnishing  a  passage 
across  a  barrier,  heretofore  considered  impassable,  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  with  perfect  safety  to  goods  and  to  passengers,  in  a  few  hours. 
In  spite  of  the  enormous  outlay,  no  doubt  of  its  profitable  nature  is 
entertained  by  the  contractors  and  the  two  governments  that  furnish 
the  funds.  The  only  danger  apprehended  for  its  success  is  from  com- 
petition. 

For,  a  formidable  rival  is  even  now  hard  at  work  over  the  very 
mountain  which  the  tunnel  is  to  pierce.  As  soon  as  the  necessity  for 
'  improved  meftns  of  transportation  across  the  Alps  became  evident, 
'  engineers  went  to  work  to  overcome  the  apparently  insuperable  diffi- 
culty of  enormous  grades.  Great  efforts  had  already  been  made  in  this 
direction  at  home  and  abroad.  Trains  had  been  drawn  up  steep 
grades,  on  which  no  engine  could  move  by  its  own  force,  by  heavy 
cables  or  chains,  by  atmospheric  pressure,  or  by  enormo\isly-heavy 
stationary  engines,  such  as  were  long  employed  on  the  Sommering.    In 


our  own  country,  we  have  had  such  contrivances  at  Niagara,  Jlount 
Holyoke,  and  Mount  Washington.  But,  ever  since  1830,  experiments 
had  been  made  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  by  employing  a  third 
wheel  or  a  third  rail,  such  as  is  claimed  to  have  been  invented  by 
the  Swede  Vignole,  our  own  Ericsson,  and  the  French  Baron  Seguier. 
Its  most  perfect  form,  so  far  known,  is  called  the  Tell  system,  and 
consists  theoretically  of  the  following  mechanism  ;  Besides  the  usual 
two  rails,  a  third  one  rises  in  the  centre,  between  the  other  two,  to 
the  height  of  several  inches,  and  is  securely  fastened  to  the  cross- 
pieces  of  the  track.  The  engine  and  the  cars  have,  in  like  manner, 
besides  the  usual  wheels  running  on  the  outer  rails,  four  inner  wheels, 
placed  horizontally,  which  press  against  the  middle  rail,  and  grasp 
it  firmly.  This  increases,  of  course,  the  adherence  immensely,  and 
enables  a  train  to  ascend  almost  any  grade  not  exceeding  one  foot  in 
ten.  By  means  of  a  most  powerful  brake,  moreover,  the  inner  wheels 
can  be  almost  immovably  fastened  to  the  inner  rail,  and  thus  enable 
the  engineer  to  stop  a  whole  train,  even  when  descending  a  heavy 
grade,  at  an  instant's  warning.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  the  inner  rail  pro- 
tects the  train  from  all  possibility  of  running  off  the  track,  even  in 
the  boldest  curve,  and  thus  the  Tell  system  overcomes  all  the  ordinary 
difficulties  of  steep  grades  and  short  curves. 

The  railway  which,  by  this  ingenious  invention,  has  been  i-endered 
possible,  even  across  the  summit  of  Mont  Tabor,  follows  the  old  high- 
road, one-third  of  which  has  been  granted  for  the  purpose.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  remainder  by  a  low  barrier,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
shy  horses  or  careless  drivers ;  in  a  few  places,  where  the  zigzag  of 
the  pike  is  too  abrupt,  the  railway  makes  a  wider  curve.  The  main 
difficulty  was  the  abundance  of  snow  on  the  higher  parts  of  this  route, 
which,  during  six  months  of  the  year,  covered  the  ground  continually, 
and  to  the  height  of  several  yards.  Here  tunnels  have  been  built  for 
several  miles,  covered  with  copper-sheeting  and  open  in  the  centre  to 
let  the  smoke  escape,  which  so  far  have  answered  the  purpose  well. 
But,  where  avalanches  threatened  the  railway,  galleries  of  solid  ma- 
sonry have  been  built,  the  roofs  of  which  follow  so  closely  the  slope 
of  the  mountain-side,  that  the  masses  falling  from  above  glide  harm- 
lessly over  them.  In  spite  of  these  precautions,  the  snow  accumu- 
lates every  winter  at  certain  places  in  sucti  quantities  that  the  trains 
cannot  proceed,  and  the  travellers  are  forwarded  on  sleighs  to  the 
nearest  sheltered  place,  where  another  train  is  kept  in  waiting.  Nor 
are  all  the  dangers  confined  to  winter :  in  summer  also,  and  especially 
in  the  fall,  violent  tempests  often  fill  the  road  so  completely  with 
masses  of  rock,  stones,  and  earth,  washed  down  from  above,  that  the 
trains  are  stopped,  or  the  track  itself  is  carried  off.  Against  these 
dangers,  which  threaten  ordinary  roads  as  much  as  railways,  there  is 
no  protection,  except  the  preservation  of  existing  forests,  and  the  lay- 
ing out  of  extensive  plantations  on  the  upper  slopes. 

The  narrowness  of  the  road  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  engineers, 
the  enormously  steep  grades  and  short  curves,  and  the  necessity  of 
employing  only  very  small  locomotives,  are  serious  hinderances.  The 
trains  cannot  transport  more  than  forty-eight  passengers  at  a  time, 
and  only  run  twice  a  day  in  each  direction;  they  carry  little  freight 
and  charge  high  prices.  But,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  due  partly 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  location  of  the  road,  and  partly  to  the 
exceptional  and  provisional  character  of  the  enterprise,  the  Tell  Rail- 
way has  been  of  eminent  service.  It  has  scarcely  failed  a  day  to  carry 
nearly  two  hundred  passengers  from  one  side  of  the  Alps  to  the  other, 
at  a  cost  of  only  twenty-five  francs,  while  the  diligences  charged  thirty- 
seven  francs.  The  time,  in  good  weather,  is  reduced  from  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours,  required  by  the  stages,  to  five  and  a  half;  besides,  the 
danger  of  crossing  the  mountain,  even  in  midwinter,  is  much  less  by 
rail  than  by  diligence,  for,  although  delays  have  occasionally  occurred, 
no  loss  of  life  has  ever  been  the  result  of  an  accident,  while  carriages 
and  mail-coaches  used  frequently  to  upset,  and  to  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  passengers.  The  mental  wear  and  tear,  it  is  true,  may  be  con- 
sidered a  serious  drawback  ;  few  minds  are  strong  enough  to  remain 
unmoved,  as  the  train  skirts  a  precipice  of  several  thousand  feet,  or 
makes  straight  for  an  abyss,  but  very  soon  the  admirable  working  of 
the  whole  mechanism  reassures  even  the  most  timid,  whom  repeated 
experience  has  taught  that  at  the  proper  moment  the  train  will  turn 
almost  upon  itself,  and  that,  even  at  the  worst,  the  brakes  are  power- 
ful enough  to  arrest  it  on  the  steepest  descent.  Hence,  there  is  no 
lack  of  passengers  in  either  direction,  summer  and  winter,  and  no  ac- 
cident has  ever  yet  happened,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  danger.  On  the 
contrary,  the  system  has  worked  so  well,  that  serious  doubts  are  en- 
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tertained  whether  a  tunnel  through  the  mountain,  or  a  railway  over 
the  mountain  is,  in  the  end,  the  better  way  to  overcome  great  barriers 
like  the  Alps  and  the  Vosges.  Engineers,  however,  entertain  well- 
founded  hopes  that  even  better  and  especially  cheaper  methods  may 
be  found,  to  run  trains  on  the  shortest  curves  and  heaviest  grades,  and 
the  progress  made  so  far  justifies  the  expectation.  Kailways  can  and 
will,  from  year  to  year,  contribute  more  and  more  to  the  moral  as  well 
as  the  material  progress  of  nations,  and  unite  them,  with  increasing 
closeness,  into  one  common  brotherhood. 


THE   OECUMENICAL   COUNCIL. 

IN  a  previous  number  of  this  Journal  ("  Last  CEcumenical  Coun- 
cil "),  we  have  shown  how  utterly  inappropriate  was  the  term 
(Ecumenical  to  the  Synod  of  Trent.  From  first  to  last  it  was  a  party 
affair,  in  which  Christendom  felt  no  interest,  and  against  whose  decis- 
ions it  protested.  We  pointed  out  a  singular  historical  parellel  in  the 
present  convocation  of  the  Vatican,  whose  a>cumenicity  even  such 
men  as  Dupanloup  doubt.  It  is  but  a  council  of  the  Latin  Church,  in 
which  the  Eastern  Churches  and  the  immense  body  of  Protestants 
have  no  sympathy.  And  as  at  Trent,  so  at  Rome,  the  Jesuits  origi- 
nated the  whole  affair,  outlined  its  proceedings,  and,  as  far  as  they  are 
able,  control  them. 

In  ]  864,  the  enormous  strides  of  nations,  in  progress  and  internal 
reform,  seemed  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  papacy.  Men 
who  had  been  born  under  its  sway  and  grown  gray  in  its  service, 
seemed  doubtful  of  its  continuance  as  a  temporal  power.  Dissidents 
in  Rome  were  only  awed  by  French  bayonets  and  maniacal  zouaves, 
ready  at  the  word  of  command  to  commit  any  massacre,  and  glory  in 
it.  In  the  conclave,  every  individual  cardinal  distrusted  his  fellow. 
The  minister  Antonelli  ruled  by  dread  and  cunning,  wateliing  his  ene- 
mies narrowly  at  every  step,  and  being  himself  watched  in  turn  by  them. 
The  finances  were  exhausted,  and  all  available  means  of  taxation 
already  adopted.  It  was  necessary  to  accept  the  detested  aid  of  Italy, 
to  save  the  Pontificial  credit  from  bankruptcy.  Its  friends,  like  the 
Prince  Torlonia,  fought  shy  of  its  chronic  impecuniosity.  The  Jews, 
so  often  goaded  to  desperation  by  iniquitous  oppression  and  galling 
insults,  were  now  appealed  to  for  pecuniary  aid.  When  one  of  their 
number  was  summoned  to  the  Vatican,  a  certain  monsignor  expressed 
his  surprise  that  the  minister  would  condescend  to  treat  with  Jews, 
to  which  he  replied :  "  If  Satan  came  with  money,  he  would  be  wel- 
come." On  another  occasion  he  remarked  what  a  pity  it  was  that  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  had  given  up  paying  for  subjects,  for  he  could  dis- 
pose of  at  least  a  hundred  fools  for  as  many  hundred  scudi. 

It  became  necessary  to  adopt  some  plan  of  rehabilitation.  The 
pope,  who  believes  himself  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  applied  to  her,  in  a  Triduum  which  was  celebrated  with  much 
pomp.  It  may  be  surmised  that  the  active  brain  of  Perrone  and  the 
general  of  the  Jesuits  was  busy  about  the  Vatican  embarrassments  ; 
for  out  of  the  Triduum  came  the  idea  of  the  council.  It  was  to  assem- 
ble all  the  supporters  of  the  Vatican,  to  attempt  one  grand  eifort  to 
stem  the  rising  tide  of  liberalism.  The  lurking  superstition  in  the 
public  mind,  it  was  thought,  might  quail  before  this  imposing  show. 
If  not,  it  would  raise  money.  Offerings  from  all  nations  would  flow  in, 
and  the  Pope  would  be  able  to  ease  his  mind  of  much  pent-up  rancor, 
against  certain  rebellious  kings  and  princes,  who  had  thrown  off  their 
allegiance  to  Rome.  Policy  and  Religion  have  always  gone  hand  in 
hand  in  Rome.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  raise  a  good  man  to  the  bead- 
roll  of  saints.  It  brings  in  ten  thousand  scudi.  The  Roman  Curia  had 
long  been  sensible  of  a  growing  dissatisfaction  in  various  parts  of  the 
Chnrcii,  which  refused  to  be  silenced  by  an  imperious  command.  It 
had  taken  the  novel  method  of  appealing  from  papal  decisions  to  the 
decisions  of  popular  common-sense,  which  almost  invariably  supported 
it.  If  even  the  spiritual  strength  was  to  remain  intact,  while  the  hold 
on  the  temporal  seemed  so  precarious,  this  must  be  authoritatively 
checked.  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  Anticipating 
opposition,  even  in  powerful  quarters,  where  the  needy  condition  of 
the  papacy  courted  protection,  and  which  it  dared  not  offend,  measures 
were  taken,  even  before  the  encyclical  letter  of  June  3,  1868,  to  beat 
up  allies.  But  everywhere  the  nations  were  suspicious.  They  found 
the  worst  foes  to  liberal  and  enlightened  measures  were  always  clergy- 
men. A  bishop  had  shortly  afterward  to  be  imprisoned  for  sedition 
in  Austria  and  in  Poland.     They  have  always  been  malcontents.     In 


France,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  with  the  Gallican  party,  sided  with 
the  state  against  the  Pope.  In' Austria,  that  stanch  ally  of  Rome,  the 
Reichsrath  had  abolished  the  Concordat,  given  freedom  to  the  press 
and  education,  and  instituted  a  civil-marriage  law.  Matters  became 
very  aomplicated  between  the  two  courts,  and  threatened  total  alien- 
ation. The  energetic  Von  Beust  seemed  to  give  the  cotip  de  grace,  by 
declaring  that  the  clergy  were  amenable  to  the  tribunals,  and  that  lib- 
erty of  conscience  would  be  granted  to  non-Catholics.  The  Greek 
Church,  which  had  been  insulted  by  the  inscription  of  the  pontifTs 
letter  and  the  rehearsal  of  the  arrogant  claims  for  primacy,  against 
which  they  have  always  protested,  refused  assent  to  the  Council. 
Nevertheless,  by  holding  out  the  cardiualate  as  a  lure  to  the  recusant 
and  undecided,  and  by  declaring  that  vacant  sees  should  be  repre- 
sented by  their  vicars-general,  added  to  judicious  allocation  of  the 
doubtful  and  intimidation  of  the  timid,  the  Ultramontane  party  has 
obtained  a  majority.  The  figures  stand  thus :  The  number  of  persons 
having  admission  to  the  Council,  according  to  Monsignor  Jacobini,  is 
twelve  hundred  and  ninety-one.  The  Italian  element  is  one-sixth, 
including  cardinals,  Italian  bishops  in  partibus,  attendants  at  court, 
generals  of  religious  orders,  and  the  Irish,  English,  and  American 
bishops.  All  these  profess  to  have  no  personal  will.  For  them, 
the  pope  is  the  Church.  But,  although  this  m.ajority  is  certain,  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure  they  have  to  take  a  stringent  oath  to  the  Papal 
see.  And,  third  and  last  curb,  they  must  discuss  nothing  which  has 
not  been  previously  approved  by  the  Curia,  all  composed  of  the  most 
bigoted  section  of  ultramontanism.  It  is  boasted,  in  very  arrogant 
phrase,  that  this  assemblage  exhibits  very  strikingly  the  uniti/  of  the 
Roman  Church.  We  may  best  judge  of  the  fitness  of  this  observation 
by  glancing  briefly  at  its  constituent  parts. 

The  man  who,  since  the  accession  of  Pius  IX.  and  the  withdrawal 
of  Cardinal  Lambruschini,  has  sustained  the  papacy.  Atlas-like,  on  his 
own  shoulders,  is  Giacomo  Antonelli.  He  is  personally  uninterested 
in  theology.  "  You  are  a  politician,"  said  the  pope  recently  to  him, 
"  and  know  nothing  about  theological  matters."  But  Antonelli's 
keen  foresight  apprehends  at  a  glance  the  political  combinations 
that  may  spring  out  of  the  Council.  Now,  only  like  a  cloud,  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  they  may  become  such  j)ortentous 
omens  as  to  warrant  the  belief  expressed  by  the  late  Cardinal 
d' Andrea,  that  "  a  day  may  come  when  the  nations  will  wipe  out 
the  papacy,  as  the  only  means  of  stopping  its  machinations."  "  Cut 
the  Gordian  knot,  if  you  cannot  untie  it,"  said  the  sagacious  Cavour.  It 
would  seem  as  if  a  love  of  politics  reconciled  the  cardinal-minister  to 
his  ungracious  position.  Surrounded  by  plotters,  compelled  to  find 
fimds  for  an  ever-rapacious  court  to  which  no  necessity  will  teach  pru- 
dence ;  a  friendless  man  among  thousands  of  smiling  courtly  flatterers ; 
with  the  organizing  talent  of  Richelieu,  the  sagacious  penetration  of 
Mazarin,  the  financial  capacity  of  Necker  and  Gladstone — a  man  who 
fully  answers  Tennyson's  description  of  the  self-made  statesman : 

"  Who  makes  by  force  his  merits  known. 
And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys, 
To  mould  a  mighty  state's  decrees, 
And  shape  the  whispers  of  a  throne  "— 

a  daring  genius,  dazzled   by  the  past  history  of  the  papacy,  in  the 
days   of  Hddebrand   and  Innocent ;   despising  no    enemy,    however 
seemingly  insignificant,  able  to  win  the  most  obdurate,  intimidated  by 
no  difficulty,  turned  from  his  purpose  by  no  danger ;    to  steer  the 
bark  of  Peter  through  the  shoals  and  quicksands  round  it,  is  his  aim, 
and  he  stands  alone.     Watching  him  with  cat-like  vigilance  is  Xavier 
de  Merode,  archbishop  and  secret  almoner  of  his  Holiness.     A  soldier 
by  education   and   instincts  ;    with  all  a  Frenchman's  vivacity  and 
trickinoss  ;  able  and  willing  to  do  dirty  work,  and  yet  talk-  loudly  of 
honor ;  hating  the  man  that  cashiered  him,  and  almost  willing  to  see  j 
disaster  overtake  the  Vatican,  rather  than  that  it  should  be  averted  by  I 
Antonelli — his  task  is  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  Pope  and  ] 
his  minister,  whom  he  fears.     Only  necessity  compels  a  politic  polite-  -' 
ness,  occasionally  giving  way  to  bursts  of  petulance.     Louis  SI.  kept 
his  physician  Coitier,  because  he  loved  life,  and  thought  he  kept  him  in 
health.     Pius  IX.  keeps  his  minister  because  he  loves  power,  and  the 
courts  of  Europe  recognize  and  respect  the  ability  of  Antonelli,  and   ' 
because  he  is  always  wanting  money,  and  the  cardinal  in  some  way 
gets  it. 

At  the  head  of  the  Diocese  of  Rome,  with  its  crowds  of  ecclesiastics, 
is  Cardinal  Patrizi,  the  pope's  vicar-general.  The  vicar-general  of  a 
bishop  is  his  alter  ego.     The  cardinal  attends  to  his  work,  and  eschews 
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polities.  He  is  a  man  of  small  capaeity,  narrow  education — which 
has  not  been  enlarged  by  time  and  experience — a  bigot  from  conscien- 
tious conviction,  and  a  blind  believer  in  infallibility.  Cardinal  CuUen 
is  of  a  more  extensive  education,  and  is  more  fully  awake  to  the  stir- 
ring character  of  the  times.  But  alike  they  share  the  same  views  on 
education,  and  anathematize  all  that  is  condemned  in  Articles  XLV. 
and  XLVII.  of  the  Si/llabns.  Archbishop  Manning  is  cold,  calculating, 
learned,  a  master  of  language,  a  thorough  scholar,  esteeming  no  means 
unlawful  that  raise  the  papacy,  fighting  anyhow  and  anywhere  against 
the  Church  that  reared  and  educated  him — unscrupulous,  in  every 
way  dangerous.     These  are  types  of  the  Ultramontanes. 

They  are  formidable  weapons  when  combined,  for  they  represent 
invincible  obstinacy,  calling  itse\{  firmness — unreasonableness,  called 
faith — unscrupulousness,  called  ?.eal — temerity,  bordering  on  impiety, 
called  obedience. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  minority  represents  all  the  progress  and 
liberalism  of  modern  times.  Among  them  we  may  name  Darboy, 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  enlightened  fosterer  of  charities  that 
reach  out  loving  and  helping  hands  to  all  the  needs  of  humanity, 
an  advocate  of  a  free  press  and  a  free  pulpit — a  supporter  of  the 
rights  of  the  state,  when  these  represent  justice,  equit_v,  and  wise  ad- 
ministration of  law ;  a  foe  to  bigotry,  a  friend  to  true  Catholicity, 
Dupanloup,  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Orleans — the  great  promoter  of  an 
enlarged  system  of  education — who  has  freed  the  schools  of  France 
from  the  incubus  of  superstitious  fear  of  science,  a  free-spoken  man, 
holy,  just,  and  undaunted;  Maret,  Bishop  tffSura,  demanding  an  en- 
larged basis  for  Catholic  education,  and  the  recognition  of  true 
workers  for  God  and  truth  ;  Swartzenberg,  the  descendant  of  a 
princely  line,  zealous  for  education  freed  from  Church  control,  un- 
moved by  frown  or  threat  in  the  steady  prosecution  of  a  thorough  lib- 
eral policy. 

This  is  a  small  array  of  names.  But  they  represent  great  facts. 
One  man,  like  Wilberforce  in  the  British  Parliament,  advocating  a 
righteous  cause,  has  been  able  to  withstand  the  opposition  of  the 
whole  Senate.  For  the  people  were  with  liim.  The  sense  of  right  and 
justice  that  is  Heaven-planted  in  the  human  soul  was  with  him.  And 
one  such  man  as  Felix  Dupanloup  can  sway  a  host  of  blind  zeal- 
ots. 

Here  are  the  constituent  elements  of  the  Council.  They  are  as 
widely  severed  as  the  poles.  Each  party  is  antipodean  to  the  other. 
The  one  that  has  least  votes  is,  however,  the  representative  of  the  suf- 
frages of  the  world.  It  has  recently  transpired  that  their  language  is  as 
Taried  as  their  views.  French  is  probably  the  best  understood  tongue, 
but  Latin  is  insisted  on.  Now,  a  Frenchman,  an  Englishman,  a  Pole,  and 
an  Italian,  pronounce  the  tongue  of  Cicero  in  a  widely-differing  manner. 
Ton  can  follow  them  in  the  Mass,  for  you  know  what  they  have  to 
say.  It  is  different  when  they  have  to  debate.  Moreover,  few  save 
college  lecturers  are  fluent  speakers  of  Latin.  If  they  get  over  this  diffi- 
culty, and  are  able  to  debate,  the  veto  upon  free  discussion  is  so  abso- 
lute that  the  session  will  probably  be  no  more  than  a  series  of  propo- 
sitions from  the  throne,  assented  to  by  the  assembly.  Long  ago  the 
official  Roman  organ,  the  Civilld  Caftolica,  declared  that  the  fathers 
were  not  convened  for  discussion. 

Jobbery  would  seem  too  small  an  affair  for  a  holy  (Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil, but  "truth  is  truth  to  the  end  of  the  chapter."  Before  the  coun- 
cil-hall was  completed,  every  bishop  in  Rome  and  about  it  had  been 
sounded,  and  numerous  privileges  were  conferred  by  the  congregation 
of  rites  upon  different  dioceses.  Certain  prelates  in  distant  countries 
acted  as  whippers-in,  and  sounded  the  Episcopate.  The  imagination 
of  ambitious  men  was  kept  on  the  rack  by  announcements  that  a  crea- 
tion of  cardinals  was  imminent.  The  hope  of  receiving  the  red  hat 
kept  all  mouths  shut,  except  such  men  as  we  have  named.  A  meeting 
was  held  of  the  Curia  and  chiefs  of  congregations  to  concert  measures 
for  securing  votes.  Never  was  the  astute  Monsignor  Jacobini,  secre- 
tary of  the  Propaganda,  so  active.  A  friend  wrote  us  two  months  ago  : 
"It  seems  that  Jacobini  is  ubiquitous.  He  is  encountered  every- 
•where,  mostly  with  Padre  (a  famous  Jesuit).  When  very  fitigued 
by  drumming  up,  they  are  currently  reported  to  recite  the  Syllabus  for 
recreation." 

A  few  words  are  necessary  in  this  analytical  view  of  the  Council, 
dpropos  of  the  attitude  it  assumes  toward  the  institutions  of  different 
countries.  The  statements  of  the  Syllabus,  which  will  certainly  be 
dogmatized,  will  be  the  basis  of  inference.  In  the  Grand-duchy  of 
Baden,  "  The  Society  of  Catholics  to  resist  the  Aggressions  of  Rome  " 


has  been  formed.  It  has  the  support  of  Bollinger  and  Montalembert. 
In  Hungary,  almost  all  the  Episcopate,  treading  in  the  steps  of  the  lute 
Cardinal  Scitowski  their  primate,  will  side  with  the  Liberals.  The 
same  is  evident  in  Portugal.  On  some  questions  the  German  bishops 
will  agree  with  Rome,  but  on  all  political  and  social  questions  they 
will  vigorously  oppose  it.  The  French  Episcopate  is  half  Liberal,  half 
Galilean.  So  much  for  the  representatives  of  the  nations  of  free 
thought.     Now  let  us  see  what  is  said  in  the  Papal  Syllabus. 

The  foremost  question  of  the  day  is  education  ;  shall  it  be  de- 
nominational, or  under  state  control,  and  confiued  to  secular  subjects  ?  ' 
Article  XLV.  declares  that  it  is  an  error  to  hold  that  schools  ought  to 
be  given  up  to  the  civil  powers,  and  should  be  under  its  exclusive  man- 
agement. Article  XLYII.  is  more  definite.  It  is  error  to  hold  that 
"  the  best  constitution  of  civil  society  requires  that  popular  schools 
which  are  open  to  the  children  of  every  class,  and  public  institutions 
in  general,  which  are  devoted  to  teaching  literature  and  science,  and 
providing  for  the  education  of  youth,  should  be  withdrawn  from  all  au- 
thority of  the  Church,  and  from  all  her  directing  influence  and  inter- 
ference, and  subjected  to  the  complete  control  of  the  civil  and  political 
authority,  so  as  to  accord  with  the  ideas  of  the  rulers  of  the  state,  and 
the  standard  of  opinions  commonly  adopted  by  the  age."  Now,  the 
"  Church  "  denies  the  Copernican  system,  and  the  deductions  of  Galileo  ; 
would  it  be  right  to  teach  these  ?  This  article  is  opposed  to  the  sys- 
tem of  education  followed  throughout  Italy,  to  a  great  extent  in  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Holland,  France,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States.  Article  XLVIII.  anathematizes  all  Catholics  who  look 
at  education  as  chiefly  necessary  "  to  the  knowledge  of  natural  things, 
and  the  ends  of  worldly  social  life."  Article  XII.  declares  it  error  to  be- 
lieve that  "  the  decrees  of  the  apostolic  See  and  Roman  congregations 
interfere  with  the  true  progress  of  science."  Nothing  could  be  easier 
proven  from  documents  issued  by  both. 

Again,  it  is  conceded  by  every  enlightened  mind,  that  religious  tol- 
eration, the  placing  of  all  phases  of  religious  belief  upon  an  equality — 
the  separation  of  Church  and  state,  and  freedom  of  conscience — are 
marks  of  progress,  and  ought  to  be  found  on  the  statute-book  of  every 
free  people.  Article  LXXVII.  repudiates  the  views  of  those  who 
think  "  it  is  no  longer  expedient  in  this  our  age  that  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion should  be  considered  as  the  only  religion  of  the  state,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  forms  of  worship." 

This  is  opposed  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Spain,  Italy, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Sweden — to  a  modified  extent  in  France — in 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Prussia.  Articles  LXXIX.  and  XVIII.  con- 
demn freedom  of  speech  and  opinion,  a  privilege  for  which,  more  than 
any  other,  the  nations  are  striving. 

There  is  scarcely  a  country  in  Europe,  and  in  this  great  continent, 
that  does  not  hold  the  state  to  be  independent  in  its  functions  of  all 
interference  from  the  Church.  And  the  struggle  in  Great  Britain  is 
for  a  complete  separation  of  the  two.  These  principles  are  formally 
condemned  in  Articles  LV.,  LIV.,  and  XX.  The  latter  is  a  hit  at 
Gallicanism,  as  sustained  in  the  letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  last 
October.  So  is  Article  XXVIII.,  and  Article  XXXVII.,  condemning 
national  churches,  and  XLI.,  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  civil  power 
against  ecclesiastical  abuses.  Article  LXVII.  censures  the  inter- 
ference of  the  state  in  divorce  and  matrimonial  causes.  The  decision 
of  the  courts  of  law  in  Southern  Italy,  to  the  effect  that  a  priest  may 
marry  like  any  other  citizen,  is  condemned  in  this  note ;  "  Under  this 
head  may  be  classed  two  errors ;  on  abolishing  the  ceUbacy  of  the 
clergy,  and  preferring  the  state  of  marriage  to  that  of  virginity." 
Nevertheless,  all  Italy  clamors  for  the  reform  of  clerical  morals,  and 
points  out  marriaffe  as  the  only'feasible  plan.  Italy  and  Spain,  and 
any  other  nation  that  has,  by  the  common  will  of  its  people,  thrown 
off  an  oppressor's  yoke  for  freedom  and  self-government,  from  the 
days  of  Washington  to  the  dethronement  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon throughout  Europe — are  censured  under  Article  LXIII.  "The 
principle  of  non-intervention,"  from  which  so  much  good  has  at 
various  periods  arisen,  is  condemned  in  Article  LXII.  Austria  and 
the  Eeust  ministry  are  censured  in  Article  XLIII.,  as  also  France,  indi- 
rectly. The  first  has  abrogated  the  Concordat ;  the  second  constantly 
violates  it.  The  abolition  of  monasteries,  adopted  at  various  times  in 
England,  France,  and  Italy,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jesuits,  with  the 
papal  assent,  is  censured  in  Article  LIII.  The  resignation  of  the 
temporal  power,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Cavour  proposal  of  a  free 
church  in  a  free  state,  are  condemned  in  Articles  XXIV.,  XXV.,  and 
LXXVI. ;  while  the  declarations  of  "  Janus,"  Maret,  and  the  Greeks, 
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against  the  personal  iufallibility,  are  silenced  in  Articles  XXIII.  and 
XXVIII. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  attitude  of  the  Council  is  hostile  to 
the  principles  of  every  free  country.  Can  we  doubt,  if  all  these  doc- 
trines become  binding  on  the  conscience,  that  the  loi/k  of  farts,  so 
sternly  convincing,  will  nullify  them  ?  Society  is  ever  crying,  "  Let  the 
dead  past  bury  its  dead."  The  Council  retrogrades  three  centuries  at 
least,  and  seeks  to  revive  the  most  oppressive  enactments  of  the 
Church,  which  inspired  the  sanguinary  spirit  of  Torquemada,  and 
hunted  the  Albigenses  to  death.  If  the  Syllabus  is  carried,  we  agree 
with  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Pere  Ilyacinthe  to  the  writer  :  "  Bet- 
ter that  there  be  no  discussion,  for  then  the  conscience  is  free  to  re- 
sist." 


OBITUARY. 

JOSEPH  WESLEr  HARPER,  the  third  brother  of  the  publishing 
firm  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  died  in  Brooklyn,  on  Monday,  the 
fourteenth  of  February,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that,  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago,  Mr.  James  Harper,  the  eldest 
of  the  brothers,  died  from  injuries  received  by  being  throwji  from  his 
carriage.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Wesley  Harper  was  lying  very  ill  at  his 
residence,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  shock  of  this  intelligence  would 
prove  fatal  to  him.  Instead  of  this,  the  painful  news  seemed  to  elec- 
trify him  with  fresh  strength  ;  and,  although  during  the  subsequent 
period  he  has  given  little  attention  to  business,  and  has  suffered  se- 
verely from  a  chronic  asthma,  the  apprehensions  entertained  a  year 
ago  of  his  immediate  dissolution  have  only  just  been  verified.  The 
Messrs.  Harper  have  been  united  in  business  for  fifty  years.  The 
two  elder  brothers,  James  and  John,  commenced  in  1816,  under  the 
designation  of  J.  &  J.  Harper,  but  shortly  after  the  two  younger 
brothers,  Wesley  and  Fletcher,  entered  with  them  as  apprentices  ; 
and,  although  the  four  brothers  have  been  connected  as  partners  only 
since  1826,  now  forty-four  years  ago,  they  really  have  been  together 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  parallel  to  this  case 
can  be  found  in  our  business  community.  During  this  long  period 
the  brothers  have  been  singularly  united  ;  their  accord  and  harmony, 
indeed,  have  been  to  those  who  know  them  a  very  beautiful  fact  in 
their  prosperous  career.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  speak  in  praise 
of  these  gentlemen.  It  was  our  duty  to  pen,  for  an  early  number  of 
the  Journal,  a  few  brief  lines  in  honorable  mention  of  Mr.  James 
Harper ;  and  we  can  only  add  to  the  terms  of  admiration  we  then  ut- 
tered for  all  the  members  of  this  firm  our  expressions  of  respect 
and  appreciation  for  the  brother  now  deceased.  Mr.  Wesley  Harper 
was  not  of  so  robust  a  constitution  as  the  other  brothers,  but  had  en- 
joyed good  health  until  within  a  few  years.  His  tastes  were  eminently 
literary,  and  his  judgment  of  books  was  always  implicitly  trusted  by 
his  associates.  He  was  noted  for  striking  amiability  of  character,  for 
a  beautiful  Christian  spirit,  and  for  an  honorableness  that  was  above 
question. 


TABLE-TALK. 

T  row  often  it  is  that  we  find  Truth  in  russet  and  Error  in  purple  I 
-^ — *-  Truth  one  may  frequently,  nay  usually,  discover  in  the  by- 
ways of  life,  amid  humdrum,  stolid,  slow  people,  while  Error  is 
making  captive  brilliant  men  and  women,  and  alluring  into  its  defence 
youth  and  gaiiiiis.  Do  not  deny  this  until  you  have  well  thought  of 
it,  and  then  you  will  not  deny  it.  It  is  easily  accounted  for,  when  we 
recollect  how  prone  the  imagination  is  to  mislead  the  judgment.  The 
finest  and  highest  mental  gift  we  have— that  which  gives  to  charac- 
ter its  noblest  grace  and  its  best  quality — is  often  the  enemy  to  our 
success ;  the  false  guide  that  leads  us  into  wrong  paths,  the  secret 
enemy  that,  by  disarming  cool  judgment,  brings  upon  us  the  conse- 
quences of  many  fatal  delusions.  A  good  many  conspicuous  exam- 
ples of  this  will  naturally  occur  to  most  readers,  but  we  prefer  to  in- 
stance it  by  a  certain  fallacy  in  art  known  as  pre-Raphaelitism.  This 
brilliant  error— for  such  we  venture  to  call  it— has  captivated  nearly 
every  young  and  susceptible  painter  in  England,  and,  while  failing  to 
secure  a  full  acceptance  of  its  eccentric  theories  in  this  country,  has 
largely  influenced  a  great  many  of  our  artists.  To  execute  brilliant 
or  astonishing  novelties  is  now  what  every  young  painter  of  genius 


aspires  to  do.  Slow,  unimaginative  artists  are  content  to  be  simple, 
natural,  obvious.  They  possibly  are  often  conventional,  and  sometimes 
are  more  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  schools  than  the  facts  of  Nature  ; 
but  their  calm  and  balanced  judgments  never  lead  them  oft'  into 
strange  paths  or  to  the  worship  of  new  gods.  Others,  more  eager 
and  impassioned,  are  easily  charmed  by  a  new  idea,  whether  consist- 
ent or  not.  Pre-Raphaelite  painters  have  usually  an  excuse  for  their 
eccentricity  in  the  very  great  fidelity  with  which  they  execute,  some  of 
the  details  of  their  art.  With  colors  on  their  canvases  that  ordinary 
observation  never  detects  on  the  face  of  the  earth  nor  in  the  heavens 
above ;  with  perspectives  that  are  scarcely  less  strange  or  absurd  than 
those  of  Chinese  painters ;  with  a  lack  of  unity  or  of  a  subordination  of 
parts  that  often  renders  their  paintings  a  confused  puzzle — with  these 
strange  defects,  that  give  to  their  pictures  a  conspicuous  oddity,  one 
usually  finds  in  them  a  few  details  executed  with  admirable  accuracy 
and  truthfulness.  We  recollect  a  pre-Raphaelite  picture  in  which  a 
rose-leaf  on  the  floor  was  painted  with  such  exquisite  finish  as  to 
make  it  the  very  focus  of  the- picture.  We  recall  another  painting  of 
this  school,  a  large  canvas,  wherein  two  lovers  were  seated  under  a 
tree,  while  a  little  flon-er  at  their  feet,  that  stood  up  against  the  pol- 
ished boot  of  the  man,  was  painted  with  such  elaborate  care,  such  out- 
standing particularity,  as  it  were,  that  it  became  the  first  object  the 
eye  alighted  upon.  Obviously  this  was  a  violation  of  truth.  In  Na- 
ture, say  the  pre-Raphaelites,  all  things  are  equal.  But  to  a  man  who 
stands  looking  upon  Nature  all  things  are  not  equal.  There  is,  to  his 
point  of  view,  subordination ;  a  relation  of  parts ;  a  centre  or  focus 
around  which  all  objects  group  themselves  in  subordinate  grada- 
tion. But,  strange  to  say,  the  fascinating  beauty  of  some  of  these 
details  in  pre-Raphaelite  pictures  soon  begins  to  assert  its  influence 
upon  us.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  criticism  to  become  technical.  What 
we  first  admire  in  any  art  is  its  wholeness ;  by-and-by  we  begin  to 
detach  parts,  to  investigate  details,  and  to  get  enamoured  of  technical 
specialties.  The  rose-leaf  after  a  time  becomes  to  us,  as  it  was  to  the 
artist,  the  focus  of  the  picture.  This  is  an  error,  of  course  ;  but 
our  fancy  is  apt  to  be  better  pleased  with  it  than  with  the  sober 
truth  of  a  picture  in  which  there  has  been  no  design  beyond  that  of 
presenting  a  harmonious  unit.  But  it  is  only  imaginative  people  who 
are  thus  captivated  with  the  execution  of  pre-Raphaelite  painters — 
sober  judgment  cannot  be  seduced  by  the  glitter  of  a  new  idea  or  dis- 
armed by  daring  sophistries.  It  will  prefer  the  russet  of  plain  Truth 
to  the  purple-and-gold  of  dazzling  Error. 

Sometimes,  in  an  after-dinner  talk,  we  get  upon  serious  sub- 
jects, and  one  of  these  is  apt  to  be  the  much-discussed  question  of 
capital  punishment.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  logical  or  accurate, 
perhaps,  in  our  desultory  gossip  over  the  walnuts ;  but  usually  very 
little  knowledge  of  the  real  issue  involved  in  this  question  is  exhib- 
ited either  in  our  quiet  chats  or  our  more  deliberate  arguments.  The 
severity  of  the  penalty,  the  right  to  take  life,  the  danger  of  executing 
innocent  persons,  the  irrevocable  nature  of  the  punishment — all  these 
arguments  are  commonly  advanced,  while  the  essential  and  sole  deter- 
mining issue  remains  untouched.  Society  has  a  right  to  protect  itself 
against  its  enemies.  It  has  no  right  to  inflict  penalties  as  punishment. 
Punishment  is  a  word  that  never  can  be  rightly  used  in  this  argument. 
Society  has  no  right  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  liberty,  for  the  sake  of 
reforming  him.  It  can,  in  fact,  take  cognizance  only  of  those  crimes 
that  endanger  its  security — and  its  measures  must  be  taken  solely  with 
a  view  to  remove  this  danger.  If  a  man  is  dangerous  to  other  men, 
he  must  be  put  out  of  the  way.  Whether  this  disposition  of  him  shall 
be  by  imprisonment  or  by  death,  is  to  be  determined  by  policy ;  that 
is,  by  that  course  which  will  contribute  most  essentially  to  the  safety 
of  the  community.  Whichever  this  may  be,  the  community  have  a 
right  to  adopt  it.  It  is  idle  to  consider  the  matter  in  any  other  light. 
The  moment  a  man  has  made  himself  an  enemy  to  society,  society,  in 
self-defence,  m.ay  destroy  him,  or  in  any  way  that  it  chooses  render 
him  powerless.  The  idea  of  punishment  includes  something  reforma- 
tory, and  we  may,  in  a  humane  or  Christian  spirit,  wish  to  reform. 
But  this  must  be  secondary.  The  first  principle  of  law  is  to  protect 
honest  men  from  rogues.  Will  imprisonment  do  this  ?  Then  impris- 
onment is  the  tiling.  Will  hanging  do  it  ?  Then  hanging  is  the  thing. 
As  a  matter  of  opinion,  we  believe  that  prisons  are  better  to  this  end 
than  scafi'olds.  We  know  from  history  how  hanging  highwajTueu  only 
filled  all  the  highways  of  England  with  robbers.  When  a  dozen  or 
two  thieves  and  house-breakers  were  turned  off  at  Tyburn,  in  London, 
every  Friday,  stealing  and  house-breaking  were  epidemics.  Hanging,  aK 
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an  example,  seems  to  us  to  be  very  stimulating  to  tlie  bad  passions  of 
men,  and  hence,  instead  of  proving  our  pi-otection,  simply  multiplies 
our  enemies.  If  we  do  away  with  "  capital  punishment,"  let  it  be 
done  out  of  consideration  for  our  own  welfare,  not  because  of  a  senti- 
mental sympathy  for  criminals.  Not  that  criminals  should  experi- 
ence auglit  else  but  humane  treatment;  it  is  our  business  simply  to 
render  them  powerless,  not  to  persecute  or  torture  them. 

We  find  in  the  English  papers  reviews  of  several  new  volumes 

of  poems,  which  have  more  than  usual  interest,  for  amateur  verse. 
"  The  Songs  of  a  Wayfarer,"  by  William  Davies,  are  spoken  of  favora- 
bly by  the  Spectator,  which  gives  us  one  very  pleasant  specimen  of  the 
poet's  style  in  the  following  requiem  : 

"  Peacefully  she  lies  at  rest ; 

Lilie  a  l)los3om,  some  may  say, 
Blown  from  apple-trees  in  May;  ' 

Hushed  the  heavings  of  her  breast. 
"  Fairer  wonders  could  not  be : 
Pearly  shapes  so  delicate, 
They  could  hardly  find  a  mate 
In  the  marvels  of  the  sea. 
"Little  minion-mouthed  loves 

Stand  aghast  at  Death's  eclipse- 
Closing  eyes  and  blanching  lips — 
Blunted  arrows,  drooping  doves. 

"  See  her  hand,  so  small  a  one, 
*  Made  to  fit  a  finer  clasp 

Than  we  mortals  ever  grasp. 
In  the  land  where  she  is  gone. 

"  Let  the  lily  blossom  by  her. 
And  tlie  bended  roses  bloom 
Lean  and  wan  ;  shut  up  the  tomb, 
Wibter  rains  must  not  come  nigh  her. 
"  Stay  a  while  your  tears  and  sighs  ; 
Then  above  her  sable  hearse 
Character  this  single  verse  : 
'  Love  is  dead,  and  here  he  lies.'  " 

"  Come  to  the  Woods,  and  other  Poems,"  by  the  Rev.  G.  I.  Cornish,  a 
Devonshire  clergyman,  one  of  whose  poems,  "  To  the  Little  Eed- 
Breast,"  Keble  quotes  in  his  "Christian  Year;"  "Forest  Poems,"  by 
the  Vicar  of  Barnshaw ;  "  Petronella,  and  other  Poems,"  by  Mr.  F. 
G.  Lee ;  "  Poems  and  Translations,"  by  Eichard  Heme  Sheppard ; 
"  Poems,"  by  Charles  Edward  Stuart — these  are  the  principal  re- 
cent contributions  to  Parnassus.  A  volume  of  poems  by  "  Country 
Parson,"  called  "  Concerning  Earthly  Love,"  will  be  welcomed  by 
those  who  admire  the  essays  of  that  agreeable  writer.  We  find  the  fol- 
lowing specimen  of  the  Country  Parson's  poetical  style,  which  shows, 
says  the  Spectator,  that  he  has  studied  good  models,  not  without  success : 

"God's  plans  in  spacious  circuits  move 
That  touch  the  earth  and  then  fulfil 
Their  higher  way,  advancing  still 
Through  growing  ages  on  toward  Love. 


''  But  the  full  ripeness  of  the  race 

Is  slow  to  come,  and  God  is  strong 
In  patience,  watching,  waiting  long. 
And  working  calmly  in  Hig  place. 
"  The  marble  statue,  rudely  wrought. 
Must  yet  be  labored  many  a  day 
Before  its  finished  grace  display 
The  Beauty  of  the  Sculptor's  thought. 

"  Ana  slowly  does  God's  likeness  break 
In  features  on  the  soul  of  man ; 
But  God,  who  once  the  work  began, 
j  .  Will  yet  its  true  completeness  make." 

!         Mr.  Feehter's  Hamlet  still  keeps  open  the  question  as  to  the 

'  genius  of  this  performer.     It  violates  too  many  prejudices  to  find  im- 

I  mediate  acceptance,  even  if  it  were  better  than  it  is ;  and  its  best 

fi  lends,  we  think,  must  concede  its  effect  as  imequal.     Not,  probably, 

that  the  actor  has  an  unsteady  grasp  of  the  character ;  it  is  unequal  in 

effect  because  the  conception,  in  some  particulars,  satisfies  our  ideal 

j  of  Hamlet,  and  in  others  it  does  not.     The  blond  wig  renders  Mr. 

1  Feehter's  appearance  even  more  German   than  it  is  in  other  plays ; 

hence  he  presents  a  picture  to  the  eye  utterly  foreign  to  our  notion 

j  of  the  Danish  prince.     Yet  this  ideal  may  be  more  true  to  the  charac- 

1  teristics  of  the  man  than  'our  national  prejudices  will  admit.     Was 

1  not  Hamlet  "  fat  and  scant  o'  breath  ?  "     Do  we  not  find  that  peculiar 

melancholy  and  contemplative  spirit,  that  introspective  soul  that  ever 


sits  on  brood,  more  frequently  among  the  stolid  and  phlegmatic  Ger- 
mans than  elsewhere  ?  Mr.  Fechter  gives  us  this  melancholy  intro- 
spection with  singular  success ;  but  he  also  accompanies  it  with  an  im- 
petuosity that  we  are  unused  to  in  our  Hamlets.  Many  of  his  scenes 
are  acted  with  a  picturesque  effect  that  is  very  telling.  He  is  swift 
and  feverish,  where  other  Hamlets  are  slow,  pondering,  and  reflective. 
His  soliloquies  are  very  impassioned,  apparently  spontaneous  and  un- 
studied, and  he  usually  gives,  by  inflection  and  emphasis,  full  ex- 
pression to  the  meaning  of  the  lines.  The  interview  with  the  ghost, 
in  the  first  act,  we  think  inferior  to  Mr.  Booth's ;  the  second  act  is 
better  than  Mr.  Booth's,  especially  the  soliloquy  at  the  close  ;  in  the 
third  act  Mr.  Fechter  has  a  hundred  felicitous  touches,  but  all  marked 
by  that  general  tone  of  swiftness  and  impassioned  energy  that  is  often 
electrical,  but  not  always  consistent  with  one's  idea  of  Hamlet.  But 
Mr.  Fechter  has  taken  a  national  view  of  this  great  character.  He 
has  approached  it  with  a  temperament,  associations,  conceptions — 
with  an  insight,  so  to  say,  different  from  our  insight — and  hence, 
while  we  often  admire  his  performance,  we  are  as  frequently  puzzled 
by  it.  But  it  is  eminently  gratifying  to  have  a  new  light  thrown  upon 
the  character  of  Hamlet ;  and,  whether  we  like  Mr.  Fechter  as  well  as 
the  traditional  Hamlets  or  not,  we  still  must  find  abundant  intellectual 
entertainment  in  studying  a  performance  that  is  new,  stimulating,  and 
often  verysuggestive. 

Professor  Tyndall  has  been  startling  the  Londoners  a  little  in 

a  lecture  on  "  Haze  and  Dust,"  in  which  he  declares  that  with  every 
breath  they  are  inhaling  a  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  which  exist 
the  germs  of  many  diseases.  Previous  to  certain  experiments  made 
by  him  in  1868,  he  had  thought,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
that  the  dust  of  the  air  was,  in  great  part,  inorganic  and  non-com- 
bustible ;  but  in  his  researches  on  the  decomposition  of  vapors  by 
light  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  floating  dust  from  the  air,  and, 
in  his  experiments  to  this  end,  he  carried  a  current  of  air  through  the 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  when  the  floating  matter  no  longer  appeared, 
having  been  consumed  in  the  flame.  This  proved  it  to  be  organic 
matter — with  which  the  air  that  we  breathe,  whether  in  town  or  coun- 
try, is  loaded.  "  We  are  ehufning  it,"  he  says,  "  in  our  lungs,  every 
hour  and  minute  of  our  lives.  There  is  no  respite  from  this  contact 
with  dirt."  And  this  organic  matter  contains  a  certain  proportion  of 
poisonous  atoms,  by  which  disease  is  generated  or  propagated.  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  accepts  as  true  the  germ-theory  of  disease — "  that  epi- 
demic diseases  are  due  to  germs  which  float  in  the  atmosphere,  enter 
the  body,  and  produce  disturbance  by  the  development  within  the  body 
of  parasitic  life."  This  theory,  his  discovery  of  the  organic  character 
of  the  dust  in  the  air  goes  far  to  prove.  But  how  are  we  to  get  rid  of 
these  impurities  ?  Intense  heat  will  destroy  them,  and  hence  the  value  of 
hot  fires  during  epidemics  to  purify  the  air.  Or,  when  breathing  the  air  of 
an  infected  district,  it  may  be  inhaled  through  a  little  cotton-wool,  and, 
thus  filtered,  it  becomes  entirely  pure.  Of  course,  the  only  remedy 
of  general  effect  must  be  a  rigid  regard  to  cleanliness.  We  load  our 
lungs  with  a  great  deal  of  dirt  from  dusty  carpets  in  our  houses,  and 
we  fill  them  with  dangerous  organic  atoms  from  our  streets.  Invalids 
specially  suffer  from  this  condition  of  the  air ;  but  for  them  woollen 
respirators  will  prove  thoroughly  eflicacious.  By  means  of  this  simple 
agent,  "  so  far  as  the  germs  are  concerned,  the  air  of  the  highest  Alps 
may  be  brought  into  the  chamber  of  the  invalid." 

Our  city  railroad  companies  impose  upon  us  in  many  ways 

that  afford  stock  material  for  the  indignation  of  querulous  people,  and 
for  fierce  itemizing  in  the  daily  papers.  That  they  give  us  inadequate 
accommodations ;  that  they  pack  us  in  their  vehicles  like  so  many 
herrings  ;  that  they  oppress  us  with  insolent  and  tyrannical  con- 
ductors ;  that  they  keep  the  cars  foul  and  unseemly ;  that — well,  the 
list  is  a  very  long  one,  but  we  all  know  it  by  heart;  But  there  is  one 
grievance  not  commonly  referred  to.  In  addition  to  their  general  dis- 
regard for  our  comfort,  it  seems  strange  that  they  must  vex  us  with 
rules  set  forth  in  bad  grammar.  It  is  absolutely  exasperating  to  be 
told  in  a  staring  announcement,  every  time  we  enter  a  car,  that  wc  are 
"  forbidden  to  get  on  or  off  the  car  when  in  motion."  How  we  are  to 
"  get  on  or  off  a  car  "  without  motion,  the  car-managers  do  not  tell 
us.  Of  course,  they  don't  mean  this,  but  wish  to  say  that  we  must 
not  "get  on  or  off  a  car  when  it  is  in  motion;  "  but  it  looks  ill  for  the 
learning  of  presidents,  superintendents,  and  .directors,  that,  wanting 
to  say  so  simple  a  thing  as  this,  they  should  make  such  bad  work 
of  it. 
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One  often  hears  a  good  deal  about  normal  conditions.  Nor- 
mal and  abnormal  are  common  phrases  used  to  describe  what  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  regular  and  the  irregular  relations  of  things,  and  yet 
it  is  not  eas_v  to  say  what  is  truly  normal,  and  what  has  drifted  away 
or  become  diverged  from  its  natural  course.  Are  cooking-stoves  nor- 
mal ?  Are  French  bedsteads,  tooth-brushes,  chignons,  crinolines,  and 
trousers,  normal  conditions  ?  As  all  civilization  is  artificial,  perhaps 
the  whole  law  of  society  is  abnormal.  Water,  say  some  philosophers, 
is  the  beverage  of  Xature.  Wine,  we  judge,  will  be  found  to  be  quite 
as  much  a  product  of  Xature  as  water ;  but  water  is  already  prepared 
to  our  hand,  and  so  it  is  urged  upon  us,  by  certain  advocates,  as  the 
prescribed  liquid  for  our  use.  But  if  we  followed  Nature  solely  in 
our  eating  and  drinking,  we  should  grub  up  roots  with  our  fingers ; 
we  should  devour  our  meat  raw.  And  if  we  carried  out  the  rule  in 
other  things,  we  should  house  ourselves  in  caves,  and  never  have  any 
tailors'  bills  to  pay.  It  will  be  found,  we  think,  that  after  all  there  is 
but  one  normal  law — [irogress.  It  is  a  principle  of  our  being  to  develop 
out  of  the  rude  conditions  of  mere  Nature,  and  hence  it  is  absurd  to 
bring  up,  for  our  guidance,  the  operations  of  that  rude  condition. 

A  propos  of  M.  Ollivier,  the  French  prime  minister  whose 

portrait  and  biography  we  gave  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  we 
m.ay  mention  that  he  has  a  young  and  charming  wife,  who  Ipoks  as  if 
she  were  only  sixteen,  though  she  is  really  twenty.  She  was  dining 
lately  at  the  Tuileries  for  the  first  time,  and  naively  related  to  the  em- 
peror the  story  of  her  marriage.  For  several  years  she  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  going  every  summer  to  a  watering-place  in  the  Vosges,  to 
which  M.  Ollivier  also  came  regularly.  The  first  year  the  statesman 
treated  her  like  a  child.  The  second  year  he  seemed  to  perceive  that 
she  had  grown  to  be  a  young  lady ;  and  the  third  year,  she  had  grown 
big  enough  to  fill  his  heart,  and  their  marriage  was  the  result.  "  I 
did  not  dream  then,"  she  added,  "that  one  day  the  emperor  himself 
would  listen  to  the  story  of  my  wooing," 

The  marvellous  jjlay  of  "  The  Twelve  Temptations,"  at  the 

Grand  Opera-House,  is  full  of  every  thing  to  amaze  and  amuse  us — 
scenic  splendors,  men,  w<yuen,  ghosts,  devils,  angels ;  every  thing,  in 
fact,  but  one  thing — common-sense. 


^rtenirg  |totcs. 


M  HERMANN  DE  SCHLAGINTWEIT  has  at  last  decided  upon 
•  publishing  the  itinerai-y  of  the  remarkable  travels  and  scientific 
researches  accomplished  by  himself  and  his  brothers  Adolphus  and 
Robert,  throughout  India  and  Central  Asia.  The  first  volume,  rela- 
ting to  India  and  Ceylon,  has  just  appeared  at  Leipsie ;  the  second, 
devoted  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  Himalayas,  and  the  countries 
of  Central  Asia,  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
No  book  e.xtant  gives  such  a  complete  and  faithful  picture  of  In- 
dia, every  thing  that  strikes  the  traveller's  attention  being  carefully 
examined  and  explained.  Numerous  appreciations  concerning  the 
manners  and  morals  of  the  inhabitants,  their  civilization  and  history, 
are  accompanied  by  a  graphic  description  of  the  soil,  and  the  va- 
ried aspects  of  physical  Nature,  expressed  in  language  full  of  precision 
ai^d  clearness,  and  abundantly  illustrated  with  maps  and  engrav- 
ings. Having  been  selected  by  the  East  India  Company  fifteen  years 
ago  (at  the  recommendation  of  Baron  Humboldt),  to  continue  the 
magnetic  survey  of  India,  suspended  suddenly  by  the  death  of  M.  Wil- 
liam Elliot,  they  proceeded  at  once  to  their  field  of  operations,  where 
they  arranged  the  subjects  of  research  and  investigation,  and  sepa- 
rated in  quest  of  them,  each  pursuing  a  different  direction.  They  thus 
thoroughly  explored  and  surveyed  the  entire  range  of  the  Himalayan 
Mountains,  Sikkim,  the  eastern  frontier  of  Nepaul,  Bootan,  Assam, 
Oude,  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  Brahmapootra.  In  Sikkim  they 
measured  the  altitude  of  Mount  Gaurisankar,  Avhicli  rises  twenty-eight 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
Having  entered  into  Thibet  by  one  of  the  western  passes  of  the  Hima- 
layas, they  visited  the  sources  of  the  Indus,  and  the  sacred  lakes  of 
Eakous  and  Mansarour,  and  penetrated  into  Toorkestan  by  Cashmere 
and  the  valleys  of  Ladak.  They  determined  by  exact  measurement  the 
position,  elevation,  and  general  direction  of  the  mountain-ranges  of 
Karakorum  and  Kouen-Louen,  the  existence  of  which  was  previously 
made  known  by  a  few  imperfect  Chinese  documents.  On  descending 
those  ranges,  they  reached  the  great  valley  of  Yarkand,  a  region  which 
no  European,  not  even  Marco  Polo,  had  ever  before  visited.  Adolphus 
was  killed  by  some  barbarians  in  the  wilds  of  Khokau,  while  on  his 
second  journey  through  Central  Asia,  at  the  time  when  his  two  broth- 
ers were  in  Europe  on  leave  of  absence.      Thus  geography,  geology, 


meteorology,  ethnography,  and  all  the  branches  of  natural  sciences  have 
been  enriched  with  important  acquisitions  due  to  the  enterprise  and  de- 
votion of  the  brothers  Sehlagintweit.  Among  the  numerous  collections 
of  objects  interesting  to  those  studies,  which  they  preserved,  we  may 
mention  the  following  :  2,000  specimens  of  rocks,  minerals,  and  fossils  ; 
1,400  specimens  of  vegetable  eartli,  collected  in  India  and  Central  Asia; 
275  easts  effaces,  representing  all  the  types  of  races  in  India  and  Cen- 
tral Asia ;  also  700  photographs,  illustrating  the  ethnography  of  that 
region. 

A  volume  replete  with  interest,  the  author  of  which  is  the  estimable 
Dr.  Goulburn,  the  Dean  of  Norwich,  has  just  been  added  to  the 
series  already  published  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton.  Dr.  Goulburn's  ex- 
cellent work,  entitled  "Thoughts  upon  Personal  Keligion,"  found  a 
wide  and  warm  reception  from  thousands,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
who  value  a  cultured  thoughtfulness  in  alliance  with  rich  spiritual  views 
of  divine  truth.  Besides,  Dr.  Goulburn'^s  writings  are  so  clearly  the 
fniit,  not  merely  of  diligent  study,  but  of  a  varied  experience  of  life, 
that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  warm  and  very  general  commendation 
bestowed  upon  them  by  large  circles  of  readers  outside  the  communion 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  We  presume  the  Dean  of  Norwich  to  rank, 
in  ecclesiastical  status,  with  the  conservative  element  in  that  body ;  we 
are  sure  that  the  question  is  one  which  will  never  disturb  any  ingen- 
uous and  reflecting  mind,  really  earnest  in  the  investigation  of  practical 
religious  truth.  Tlie  last  work  of  Dr.  Goulburn  is  entitled  "  The 
Pursuit  of  Holiness."  The  volume  is  a  sequel  to  the  "  Thoughts  upon 
Personal  Religion."  The  frequent  reading  of  the  latter  had  prepared 
us  for  a  further  treatment  of  tlie  subject:  we  were  not  pr(^ared,  how- 
ever, for  so  much — fresh,  suggestive,  and  wholly  useful  to  the  relig- 
ious life — as  is  presented  in  this  little  work.  The  author,  it  is  time,  in 
his  preface,  anticipates  the  notice  on  the  part  of  his  readers,  of  occa- 
sional repetitions  in  particulars ;  none,  we  imagine,  will  mark  them, 
infrequently  as  they  occur,  as  any  thing  but  desir-able  and  prized  links 
of  connection.  In  this,  too.  Dr.  Goulburn  discovers  to  us  more  of  the 
power  of  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  phrase,  wfe  may  term  the  thought- 
art  ;  what  .sometimes  seems  identity  of  thought  is  only  the  recog- 
nized hand  of  a  favorite  master,  -to  which,  as  in  a  painting,  we  are 
gratefully  attracted.  We  are  sure  that  any  thing  in  the  present  vol- 
ume th.at  shall  renew  valued  associations  with  former  ones  from  the 
same  welcome  pen,  will  only  add  to  its  value  as  a  manual  of  well- di- 
gested thought  upon  Christian  truth  in  its  relations  to  daUy  life. 

We  have  little  if  any  liking  for  whathas  sometimes  been  termed  war 
literature;  but  if  a  touching  and  tasteful  issue,  from  the  press  of  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  we  believe,  comes  within  the  classification,  we  certainly,  in 
its  instance,  miike  exception.  The  volume  reached  us  at  the  hands  of  a 
friend,  and  is  simply  a  requiem ,  written  by  a  distinguished  literary  gentle- 
man of  Boston,  and  exquisitely  illustrated— we  rather  say  illuminated 
— by  the  pencil  of  an  accomplished  daughter.  The  occasion  of  its 
original  publication,  we  think,  was  the  death  of  the  young  and  gal- 
lant colonel  of  the  Second  Massachusetts  Regiment,  at  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg. In  memoriam,  and  as  a  keepsake  of  this  brave  oftieer,  dear  to  a 
large  circle  of  friends  in  our  own  city  equally  with  Boston,  it  has  al- 
ready found  a  place,  in  another  form,  in  many  a  bereaved  household. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  truest  elegiac  verse,  and  worthy  to  rank  among  its 
choicest  examples  in  our  literature,  it  only  testifies  to  the  known  reputa- 
tion of  its  author  as  of  the  number  of  those  who,  in  their  acknowledged 
sphere,  have  appeared  in  later  years  less  frequently  than  their  friends 
could  wish.  We  add  no  mere  compliment  when  we  say,  of  the  emble- 
matic illustrations,  that  nothing  could  be  in  happier  keeping  with  the  im- 
pressive measures  of  the  requiem,  and,  in  its  way,  certainly  nothing  adds 
more  to  its  beauty  than  this  graceful  setting  of  a  poetic  gem  at  the  hand  of 
the  daughter  of  the  writer.  The  gradation  and  delicacy  of  colors,  ap- 
propriate to  each  verse  of  the  requiem,  suggest  not  a  little  of  the  same 
"  vein  poetic,"  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  which  marks  the  author. 

"Red  as  a  Rose  is  She,"  a  new  novel  "by  the  author  of  "Cometh 
up  as  a  Flower,"  is  a  very  vivid  and  cliarmiug  love-story,  in  which  the 
characters  are  drawn  with  unusual  vigor,  and  the  incidents  have  proba- 
bility and  freshness.  "  Cometh  up  as  a  Flower,"  and  "  Not  Wisely,  but 
two  Well,"  the  preceding  novels  by  the  same  author,  attracted  no  little 
attention  on  account  of  their  spirited  character-sketching ;  they  exhib- 
ited, indeed,  in  this  particular,  a  really  striking  power.  "  Red  as  a  Rose  " 
has  the  same  quality.  A  better-drawn  heroine,  or  one  more  truly  full 
of  a  delicious  human  nature,  no  recent  fiction  has  supplied.  Tlie  first 
two  novels  of  the  author  pained  their  readers  by  their  tragic  endings  ; 
"  Red  as  a  Rose  "  will  be  more  acceptable  to  many  persons  that,  in  this, 
it  does  not  follow  the  example  of  its  predecessors.  These  novels  are 
usually  attributed  to  a  woman.  We  should,  from  internal  evidence, 
rather  question  this  ;  if  a  woman's  liand  drew  the  character  of  Esther 
in  "Red  as  a  Rose,"  it  shows  not  merely  rare  analysis  of  its  own  sex, 
but,  what  is  more  strange,  an  unwonted  appreciation  of  w  hat  men  are  apt 
to  admire  in  women. 
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The  Naturalists'  Book  Agency  of  Salem  has  issued  a  "  Guide  to  the 
Study  of  Insects,  and  a  Treatise  on  those  injurious  and  beneficial  to 
Crops  ;  for  the  use  of  Colleges,  Farm-schools,  and  Agriculturists.  By 
A  .  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  M.  D.  With  eleven  Plates  and  slx  hundred  and  fifty 
"Woodcuts."  The  title-page,  which  we  thus  quote,  gives  a  just  idea  of 
the  scope  and  value  of  this  important  b(^k.  It  is  modestly  classed  by 
the  author  as  an  "  introduction  to  the  study  of  insects,"  but  its  scope 
and  research  would  seem  to  give  it  a  leading  place  among  te.xt-books 
in  entomology.  It  has  been  written  with  a  view  to  render  it  useful  to 
farmers  and  gardeners,  as  well  as  to  students. 

Messrs.  Lippiuoott  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  are  publishing  in  num- 
bers It  "  Universal  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythol- 
ogyi"  By  J.  Thomas,  A.  II.,  M.  D.  The  second  number  of  the  work 
(which  will  be  oorapieted  in  forty -five  parts)  is  now  before  us,  reach- 
ing to  the  one  hundred  and  sixtieth  page.  The  design  of  this  w-ork  is  very 
comprehensive,  including  "memoirs  of  the  eminent  persons  of  all  ages  and 
countries,  and  accounts  of  the  various  subjects  of  the  Norse,  Hindoo,  and 
classic  mythologies,  with  the  pronunciation  of  their  names  in  the  differ- 
ent languages  in  which  they  are  used."  It  is  in  the  hands  of  compe- 
tent editors,  and  is  exceedingly  handsome  in  appearance. 

The  memoir  of  the  Life  of  Eufus  Choate,  which  first  appeared  in 
connection  with  his  works,  has  just  been  published  in  separate  form. 
Acknowledging  the  favor  with  which  the  work,  as  originally  published, 
was  received,  the  author  says:  "I  cannot  but  feel,  more  than  ever,  how 
inadequate  is  any  delineation  to  present  a  complete  picture  of  that  subtle, 
versatile,  and  e-xuberant  mind ;  to '  display  with  psychological  exactness ' 
(if  I  may  use  his  own  words)  '  the  traits  of  his  nature ; '  to  unveil  the  se- 
crets—the marvellous  secrets— and  sources  of  that  vast  power  which  we 
shall  see  no  more  in  action,  nor  aught  in  any  degree  resembling  it  among 
men." 


SrienMt  llates. 

DE.  BUISSON  of  Paris,  during  his  professional  experience,  has  saved 
the  lives  of  eighty  individuals  bitten  by  mad  animals,  by  the  follow- 
ing simple  treatment,  which  he  declares  to  be  infallible  :  A  person  bitten 
by  a  mad  dog  should  take  a  vapor-bath  for  seven  consecutive  days,  heated 
from  fifty-seven  to  sixty-three  degrees  Centigrade,  equal  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  to  one  hundred  and  forty-one  degrees  Fahrenheit.  This 
is  recommended  as  a  preservative.  "Whenever  symptoms  of  madness 
appear,  only  one  vapor-bath  must  be  taken,  rapidly  heated  to  fifty-seven 
Centigrade  degrees,  equal  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  degrees  Fah- 
renheit, and  then  slowly  to  sixty-three  degrees,  equal  to  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  patient  should  then  be  kept 
closely  confined  to  his  room  until  he  is  completely  cured.  Dr.  Buisson, 
having  once  been  sent  for  to  visit  a  man  in  the  last  stage  of  this  fright- 
ful disease,  when  there  was  not  the  slightest  hope  of  saving  him,  bled 
him  as  a  last  resource,  and  in  doiug  so  was  unfortunate  enough  to  cut 
his  own  finger,  which  when  bleeding  came  in  contact  with  the  saliva  of 
the  poor  sufierer.  On  the  ninth  day  afterward  he  was  suddenly  afi'ected 
by  extremely  violent  symptoms  of  hydrophobia,  and  hostened  home. 
The  fits  came  on  him  regularly  every  five  minutes,  accompanied  by  the 
usual  excruciating  suifcrings,  the  horror  of  air  and  water,  the  desire  to 
bite  at  any  thing,  which  he  repressed,  etc.  He  immediately  took  a 
vapor-bath,  and,  whenever  the  heat  reached  fifty-two  Centigrade  degrees, 
equal  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  degrees  Fahrenheit,  all  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  ceased,  as  if  by  enchantment. 

The  best-informed  statisticians  estimate  the  total  population  of  the 
globe  at  present  to  be  about  1,288,000,000  souls.  Of  this  number  there 
belong  to  the 

Caucasian  race 360,000,000 

Mongolian   "    552,000,000 

Ethiopian    "     '. -.190,000,000 

Malay  "    176,000,000 

Indo-American  race 10,000,000 

Total '. 1,288,000,000 

The  number  of  spoken  languages  is  3,642,  and  the  different  forms  of 
religion  are  no  less  than  1,000  in  number.  The  annual  mortality  of  our 
globe  is  33,333,333  persons;  which  makes  91,554  deaths  per  day  ;  3,780 
per  hour ;  62  per  minute ;  1  per  second ;  so  that  every  beat  of  the  heart 
corresponds  with  the  death  of  a  human  creature.  The  average  term  of 
life  is  33  years.  A  fourth  part  of  the  population  dies  at  the  age  of  7  or 
under  ;  the  half  at  17  or  under.  Of  100,000  persons,  only  one  attains 
the  age  of  100  years ;  one  in  500  reaches  the  age  of  90  ;  and  one  in  100 
the  age  of  60.  Soldiers  form  the  eighth  part  of  the  entire  male  popul.a- 
tion;  of  1,000  individuals  who  attain  the  age  of  70,  43  are  priests  or 
pastors,  orators  or  public  speakers  ;  30  are  farmers  or  farm-laborers ;  33, 
tradesmen ;  32,  soldiers  or  military  workmen ;  29,  advocates  or  engi- 


neers ;  24,  doctors,  physicians,  and  surgeons.  Those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  their  fellows  as  a  general  rule 
die  youngest. 

In  the  months  of  October  and  November,  1869,  the  planet  Jupiter 
underwent  a  series  of  changes  of  singular  beauty,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  presented  the  following  aspects :  The  bands,  more  numerous 
than  usual,  displayed  a  greater  variety  of  colors  than  ever  ;  the  equatorial 
belt,  which  for  years  was  the  most  brilliant  part  of  the  planet,  is  now 
sui-passed  in  brilliancy  by  the  north  and  south  belts.  Formerly  it  was 
free  from  spots,  but  now  it  is  frequently  covered  with  them,  the  marks 
bearing  every  resemblance  to  accumulations  of  clouds.  In  general,  it 
was  colorless,  the  light  usually  emitted  having  been  silver  or  pearl- 
gray  ;  now,  however,  it  is  of  a  golden-yellow.  At  present,  the  poles 
are  blue,  the  nearest  bands  to  them  presenting  a  dark  shade  of  the  same 
color.  The  brilliant  neighboring  bands  are  of  dazzling  whiteness,  being 
more  brilliant  than  any  other  part  of  the  star.  The  dark  bands  following 
are  of  a  reddish  hue,  being  separated  by  the  equatorial  belt  wliich,  as 
already  stated,  is  now  of  a  golden-yellow  color.  Such  changes,  coin- 
ciding with  the  presence  in  the  atmosphere  of  Jupiter  of  vapors  un- 
known to  us,  incline  us  to  think  that  the  largest  planet  of  our  system 
has  not  yet  lost  the  power  of  emitting  light  and  heat. 

Pursuing  his  celebrated  studies  of  astronomical  spectroscopy,  F.ither 
Secebi,  of  the  Eoman  Observatory,  is  at  present  studying  the  spectrum 
furnished  by  the  atmospheres  of  Uranus  and  Neptune.  The  spectrum 
of  this  last  star  consists  principally  of  three  bands  situated  in  the  pro.x- 
imity  of  the  green,  and  is  totally  deprived  of  red.  This  character,  be- 
sides, is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  aspect  of  Uranus,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  is  of  a  sea-green  color. 

A  coal-mine  of  great  extent  and  depth  has  been  discovered  at  Laghou- 
at,  in  Algeria,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  iron,  manganese,  and  zinc  mines, 
anciently  worked  by  the  Eomans.  The  coal  is  said  to  be  of  exceUent 
quality. 

Two  coal-beds  of  considerable  extent  have  been  surveyed  by  M. 
Hochstettcr,  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  Kezonlik,  in  Thrace,  at 
the  southern  base  of  the  Balkans. 
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The  Population   of  Cuba. 

IN  1827,  Havana  contained  112,023  inhabitants,  including  the  garrison 
of  18,000  men.  The  whites  then  numbered  66,621 ;  free  negroes, 
15,347;  free  mulattoes,  16,215;  negro  slaves,  22,830;  mulatto  slaves, 
1,010.  The  city  contained  3,671  stone  houses,  and  the  suburbs  7,968 
houses  constructed  with  divers  materials.  In  1840,  Havana  had  240,000 
inhabitants,  and  in  the  July  census  of  1S68  its  population  had  increased 
to  495,900  souls. 

Puerto  Principe,  the  second  capital  of  the  island,  possessed  49,012 
inhabitants  in  1827,  and  only  increased  to  51,012  in  1869. 

The  other  chief  towns  are  Matanzas,  Santiago,  Trinidad,  Nuevitas, 
Baracona,  San  Salvador,  etc.  The  climate  of  Santiago  is  very  un- 
healthy, yellow  fever  being  a  prevalent  form  of  disease. 

The  following  curious  abstract  of  the  population  of  the  island  of  Cuba 
for  the  last  three  centuries  was  recently  published  by  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities : 


A.  D. 

Whites. 

Free  DegToes. 

Slaves. 

Mulattoes. 

Divers. 

Total. 

1580 

16,000 

1602 

20,000 

1680 

46,000 

1775 

94,419 

30,615 

44,386 

950 

170,370 

1791 

272,140 

1817 

199,145 

680,980 

1827 

311,051 

106,494 

286,942 

704,487 

1838 

400,000 

110,000 

360,000 

870,000 

1841 

418,291 

152.898 

436,495 

1,007,684 

1860 

605,560 
890,502 
970,201 

205,570 
208,700 
227,950 

436,100 
590,040 
625,921 

1,247,230 

1864 

1,689,242 

1866 

1,824,072 

1869 

990,711 

240,505 

780,740 

170,300 

2,182,256 

In  the  fifty-two  years  between  1775  and  1827,  the  increase  of  the 
population  of  Cuba  was  473  per  100,  while  that  of  the  United  States  in 
the  same  period  was  only  400  per  100.  Between  the  years  1790  and 
1856,  the  population  increased  at  the  rate  of  590  per  100,  the  correspond- 
ing increase  of  the  United  States  being  892  per  100  :  so  that,  after  the 
increase  of  population  of  the  United  States,  that  of  Cuba  is  the  largest 
in  the  world. 

Besides  natural  causes,  several  particular  circumstances  have  con- 
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ourred  in  producing  this  result.  Wlien  Jamaica  was  taljen  from  the 
Spaniard;-,  in  1665,  tlie  colonists  emigrated  thence  to  Cuba,  we  are  told, 
to  the  number  of  30,000.  In  1763,  the  British  evacuated  Havana,  and 
took  possession  of  Florida,  which  occasioned  a  considerable  emigra- 
tiorr  of  Spanish  colonists  thence  to  Cuba.  In  1700  and  1791,  permis- 
sion having  been  granted  to  foreigners  to  introduce  slaves,  a  strong 
impulsion  was  given  to  emigration  toward  the  Spanish  island.  In  1795, 
after  the  cession  of  the  port  of  Santo  Uoraingo  to  the  French,  tl;e  greater 
number  of  Spanish  colonists  left  that  city,  and  settled  in  Cuba.  They 
were  followed  by  the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans,  when  that 
ciJy  and  the  colony  of  Louisiana  were  annexed  to  the  United  States,  in 
1803.  The  inva.sion  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  by  Napoleon,  and  the 
troubles  that  followed,  besides  the  revolutions  which  so  long  desolated 
the  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America,  impelled  a  great  current  of 
emigration  toward  this  island,  which  in  those  troublous  times  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  prosperity. 


Some  idea  of  the  prodigious  rate  at  which  the  practice  of  life- 
insurance  is  developing  in  this  country  may  be  formed  from  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  otRcers  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company.  That  great  organization  com- 
menced business  in  18i5,  in  a  small  room  in  Wall  Street,  with  only  one 
clerk.  Its  business,  the  first  year,  amounted  only  to  the  issuing  of 
four  hundred  and  forty-nine  policies,  and  the  receipt  of  $22,()88  of 
premiums.  The  public,  at  that  time,  looked  with  great  suspicion  upon 
life-insurance,  distrusting  the  ability  of  the  companies  to  meet  their  en- 
gagement at  maturity,  and  many  persons  actually  calling  in  question  the 
morality  of  the  investment,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  interference 
with  the  dispensations  of  Providence  and  an  indirect  opposition  to  the 
divine  decrees,  apparently  overlooking  the  obvious  fact  that  a  policy  of 
insurance  does  not  guarantee  the  life  of  the  individual  insured,  but  only 
stipulates  that,  in  ease  of  his  death,  a  certain  sum  will  be  paid  to  his 
heirs.  So  strong,  in  fact,  was  the  popular  prejudice,  that  at  the  end  of 
three  years  the  assets  of  the  company  were  only  $164,000. 

The  California  excitement  of  184S  and  1849  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
life-insurance.  Many  of  the  emigrants  to  the  Pacific  resorted  to  insur- 
ances on  their  lives  as  a  means  of  giving  their  creditors  security  for  the 
loans  by  which  they  wxre  enabled  to  pay  their  fare  to  the  land  of  gold. 
The  New-York  Company,  after  much  deliberation,  concluded  to  issue 
term-policies  for  three  years,  for  amounts  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars,  upon  an  individual  risk,  charging  an  extra  of  five  per  cent,  upon 
the  sum  issued,  and  prohibiting  the  parties  from  passing  a  night  or  re- 
maining more  than  one  day  at  Chagres,  which  was  then  the  terminus 
of  the  Atlantic  route  to  California.  This  California  business,  however, 
was  not  very  profitable  ;  for,  although  the  premium  was  large,  the  mor- 
tality was  also  very  large.  But  the  New-York  Company  profited  in  the 
end  by  the  fact  that  other  companies,  deterred  by  the  unexpected  num- 
ber of  deaths  among  the  emigrants,  withdrew  from  the  business,  and 
gave  the  New-York  a  monopoly  of  it,  from  which  in  time  accrued  pop- 
ularity and  reputation.  The  business  of  the  company,  wliich,  as  already 
stated,  amounted  in  1845  to  only  $22,688  of  premiums,  reached  in  1869 
the  enormous  amount  of  $5,104,640  of  premiums,  and  of  $13,025,561  of 
assets. 

From  the  last  annual  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  New 
York,  we  learn  that,  five  years  ago,  the  amount  insm'ed  by  all  the  life- 
insurance  companies  of  the  State  was  less  than  two  hundred  millions. 
At  the  date  of  his  report,  however,  the  business  had  increased  so  enor- 
mously, that  the  amount  insured  now  exceeds  by  more  than  a  billion  of 
dollars  the  whole  amount  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  gross  assets  in 
hand  are  upward  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  millions  of  dollars. 

The  following  table  is  a  synopsis  of  the  business  of  the  companies 
doing  business  in  New  York  : 

Assets $2.37,990,312  85 

Liabilities 193,561.9.55  97 

Income 107,571,179  91 

Expenditures 82,052,017  09 

Premiums 94,91"., 271  98 

Losses 43,698,931  86 

Eisks  in  force 4,757,944,143  62 

Official   Statistics  of  Rome. 

The  statistics  of  the  city  of  Rome  for  1869  have  just  been  published 
by  the  Apostolical  Chamber  ('*  Stato  della  anime  dell'  alma  eitta  di  Eo- 
ma  per  I'anno  1869"),  forming  eleven  sheets  in  folio,  containing  the 
following  enumerations  : 

The  population  of  Eome  is  220,532  inhabitants,  composed  of  118,873 
men  and  101,659  women. 

By  referring  to  former  years,  we  find  that  the  popul.ation  of  Eome 
has  considerably  increased  since  1860.  In -1860  it  had  only  184,049  in- 
habitants, and  in  1868  217,378,  which  forms  for  the  decennial  period  an 
inciease  of  36,483,  and  for  the  year  just  ended  3,154. 


The  number  of  families  indicated  is  42,515. 

By  analyzing  the  figures  of  the  population,  we  arrive  at  results  still 
more  curious  and  interesting.     Thus  Eome  contains  within  its  walls : 

Cardinals '. 32 

Bishops 26 

Priests  and  clergymen 1,366 

Pupils  of  ecclesiastical  schools 841 

Eeligious  institutions,  males 2,959 

*'  "  females 2,256 

Clerical  part  of  the  population 7,480 

Tlie  rest  of  the  population  is  composed  of  the  following  fractions  : 

Pupils  of  secular  schools 298 

"W  omen  secluded  in  Magdalen  asylums 1 ,738 

Poor-house  occupants 2,094 

Eoman  families 193,068 

Soldiers  in  gamson 10,207 

Condemned  criminals S28 

Heretics 637 

Jews 4,682 

Total  of  lay  population 213,052 

As  may  naturally  be  supposed,  religious  interests  dominate  in  Eome. 
The  city  is  divided  into  fifty-four  parishes,  the  population  of  which 
varies  from  three  to  five  thousand  inhabitants.  Saint-Vincent  and  Saint- 
Anastase,  near  the  fountain  of  Trevi,  contain  8,876  parishioners,  whereas 
Saint-Chrysogone  has  only  463. 

The  cardinals  are  scattered  throughout  the  diffl'erent  parishes,  some 
of  which  have  more  than  one — the  Apostolic  Palaces,  for  instance,  hav- 
ing five,  and  the  Twelve  Apostles  four. 

As  regards  the  secular  and  regular  dergy,  the  figure  for  each  parish 
is  very  variable ;  Saint-Bernard,  at  the  boundary  of  Diocletian,  contains 
632  monks  or  religious  inmates  ;  Saints  Vincent  and  Anastase,  418  ; 
Sainte-Marie-Majeure,  338  ;  Saint-Jean  de  Lateran,  337. 

The  air  of  Eome  is  considered  to  te  favorable  to  longevity.  In  1869, 
we  find  that  it  contained  4,511  inhabitants  from  70  to  80  years  of  age  ; 
1,051,  from  80  to  90 ;  89,  from  90  to  100. 

Among  the  three  last  categories,  the  females  are  considerably  more 
numerous  than  the  males. 

The  bachelors  number  36,258,  and  the  unmarried  females  30,345. 


Domestication  of  "Wild.  Ani: 


A  .subject  of  inquiry  by  no  means  uninteresting,  and  certainly  in- 
structive, is  th.it  of  the  period  of  domestication  of  once  wild  animals. 
Who  first  tamed  dogs  ?  When  were  cats  taken  from  their  tiger-hiiunts 
into  the  homes  of  men  ?  Wlio  harnessed  the  first  draught-horse  or 
first  put  panniers  across  a  donkey  ?  This  last  question  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  communication  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences.  It 
appears  that  Professor  Owen,  returning  from  Egypt  some  months  back, 
pointed  out,  as  one  fact  of  his  observations,  that  horses  and  asses  were 
absent  from  the  numerous  and  careful  representations  of  Egyptian  life 
and  usages,  made  several  thousand  years  before  our  era  ;  and  he  in- 
ferred that  the  founders  of  Egyptian  civilization,  if  they  came  from 
a  country  wh(?i'e  solip'edes  abounded,  immigrated  at  an  epoch  anterior  to 
the  subjugation  and  domestication  of  these  animals.  Now,  an  Egyptol- 
ogist takes  exception  to  this  conclusion,  so  far  as  the  ass  is  concerned, 
for  he  cites  an  abundance  of  monumental  evidence  to  prove  that  this 
quadruped  was  universally  employed  in  Egypt  and  Syria  as  a  beast  of 
burden,  from  the  most  distant  times  to  which  graphic  records  and  mural 
paintings  refer.  With  the  horse,  matters  are  different ;  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  its  use  in  the  countries  to  the  southeast  of  the  Euphrates,  up  to 
the  time  when  the  shepherd-kings  were  dominant,  or  some  sixteen  cen- 
turies before  our  era.  The  high  antiquity  of  the  donkey's  office  ought 
to  enhance  our  respect  for  him,  and  our  appreciation  of  his  patience 
under  bondage  and  burden.  For  six  thousand  years,  at  least,  has  his 
race  been  persecuted:  ip  his  present  dejected  condition,  then,  a  thing  to 
wonder  at  ? 

Pleasant  Island. 

In  the  track  of  vessels  from  Australia  to  Cliina  lies  an  island  called 
Pleasant  Island.  Previous  to  1865,  the  natives  had  a  bad  reputation.  A 
Captain  Brown  reported  favorably  of  them  in  that  year,  and  mentioned 
that  he  was  told  that  an  Englishman  was  residing  there.  In  August, 
1868,  Captain  Hall,  of  tlie  bark  Glenisle,  was  boarded  by  the  island 
canoes,  and  two  whale-boats,  with  two  Englishmen,  one  of  whom  had 
been  twenty-eight  years  on  the  island,  and  had  a  son  eighteen  years  of 
age.  They  told  him  they  tried  to  visit  all  ships  passing  within  easy 
distance,  and  seemed  anxious  for  it  to  be  known  that  they  could  supply 
ships  with  pigs  and  cocoa-nut  oil.  By  his  advice  they  purposed  to  culti- 
vate potatoes,  and  gave  him  an  advertisement  to  put  in  the  colonial  pa- 
pers. Unfortunately,  this  document  has  bailed  all  attempts  to  decipher 
it,  from  the  faulty  writing.  The  island  was  stated  by  them  to  be  nine 
miles  across,  and  twenty-two  miles  in  circumference. 
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Varieties. 

THE  problem  of  directing  the  course  of  balloons  has  apparently  been 
solved  by  a  Frenchman.  His  invention  consists  of  a  powerful  ex- 
hauster, by  which  a  partial  vacuum  is  formed  before  the  balloon,  which 
is  constantly  driven  forward.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  takes  much 
interest  in  the  idea,  and  has  contributed  funds  toward  carrying  it  out  on 
a  large  scale. 

The  original  model  of  a  telegraphic  battery,  filed  by  Professor  Morse 
ivhen  he  got  his  patent,  has  been  unearthed  from  a  lot  of  old  rubbish  in 
the  collar  of  the  Patent-Office,  where  it  has  been  lying  for  years.  The 
signal-key,  as  compared  with  the  one  of  the  present  day,  is  an  oddity. 
It  is  nearly  two  feet  long,  and  has  a  large  lump  of  lead  at  the  end  farthest 
from  the  hand,  to  throw  the  key  up  and  break  the  circuit. 

The  Paris  Figaro  publishes  the  following  item  :  "  In  one  of  the  ceme- 
teries of  New-York  City  may  be  seen  a  tombstone  with  the  inscription, 
'Here  lies  V.  H.  S.,  who  killed  himself  with  a  Colt's  revolver  of  the  an- 
cient pattern,  the  best  instrument  for  this  purpose.'  It  is  said  that  the 
firm  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these  weapons  pays  a  large  sum  an- 
nually to  the  widow  for  this  epitaph." 

Customer  (to  clerk  in  a  hardware-store) — "  Show  me  a  small,  low- 
priced  shears." 

Clerk  (facetiously) — "  Perhaps  you  mean  a  pair  of  shears." 
Customer  (severely) — "  I  mean  precisely  what  I  said." 
Clerh  (defiantly,  opening  a  specimen  article) — "Are  there  not  two 
blades  here  ?  and  doesn't  two  make  a  pair  ?  " 

Customer  (triumphantly) — "  Tou  have  two  legs  ;  does  that  make  you 
a  pair  of  man  ? " 

The  shears  were  done  up  in  profound  silence. 

Some  curious  wit  has  discovered  these  little  habits  of  the  different 
nationalities  of  bishops  at  the  CEeumenical  Council :  The  English  are 
always  taking  out  something  to  eat :  the  American  bishops  are  retiring 
to  smoke  ;  the  French  bishops  are  passing  out  and  (alking ;  the  Spanish 
bishops  are  in  little  groups,  talking  their  own  politics;  the  Germans  are 
silent  and  doing  nothing. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Cardiff  giant  was  made  by  a  German 
in  Chicago,  who  was  paid  seventy-five  dollars  for  the  job.  A  gallon  of 
strong  acid  and  some  English  ink  were  used  to  give  it  an  antique  look. 
It  was  then  transported  eastward,  and  found,  as  the  public  already  know, 
on  a  New-York  farm.  The  humbug  was  a  pecuniary  failure.  At  Bos- 
ton the  head  was  bored  with  an  auger  and  found  to  be  solid  gypsum. 

Anna  Gareschna,  a  young  girl  at  Kiev,  in  Eussia,  rescued  recently 
seven  children  from  a  burning  house  which  none  of  the  firemen  dared 
to  enter.  The  emperor,  iipon  hearing  of  her  heroism,  sent  her  a  thou- 
sand silver  rubles,  and  the  empress  presented  her  with  a  valuable 
necklace. 

The  average  depth  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  set  down  at  thirteen 
thousand  four  hundred  feet,  and  that  of  the  Pacific  at  eighteen  thousand. 
On  the  western  side  of  St.  Helena,  soundings  have  been  made,  it  is  said, 
to  the  depth  of  twenty-seven  thousand  feet — five  miles  and  a  quarter — 
without  touching  bottom. 

How  could  the  intimate  interdependence  of  husband  and  wife  be 
signified  with  more  exquisite  delicacy  and  truth  than  in  the  word  which 
names  the  bond  of  their  union  ?  Each  is  the  chief  servant  of  the  other, 
fulfilling  offices  that  anybody  else  would  consider  degrading,  and  hence 
theirs  is  called  the  high-menial  relation. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  the  celebrated  banking-house  of  Brown  Brothers,  was 
at  one  time  blessed  by  his  wife  with  twin  boys.  He  said  this  somewhat 
perplexed  his  domestic  relations.  As  he  was  doing  business  in  the  name 
of  Brown  Brothers,  he  could  not  see  the  consistency  of  his  wife  being 
interested  in  Baring  Brothers. 

Bemarkable  presence  of  mind  was  shown  by  a  man  employed  in  an 
Indiana  saw-mill,  who,  when  his  coat-tail  was  caught  in  a  revolving 
shaft,  clasped  his  arms  about  a  post,  and  allowed  his  outer  garment  to 
be  skinned  off  his  back  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

A  beggar  in  England  carries  a  physician's  certificate,  which,  when 
deciphered,  is  found  to  testify  that  the  bearer  is  aflicted  with  hypocrisy 
and  laziness. 

It  is  a  beautiful  custom  in  some  Oriental  lands  to  leave  untouched 
the  fruits  that  are  shaken  from  the  trees  by  the  wind,  these  being  re- 
garded as  sacred  to  the  poor  and  the  stranger. 

Frogs  are  now  in  great  demand  for  culinary  purposes  in  France.  One 
dealer  in  Venice  exports  tliem  at  the  rate  of  seventy  thousand  a  week. 
They  cost,  in  the  French  markets,  thirteen  francs  the  thousand. 


A  jealous  husband  in  Tennessee  broke  his  wife's  nose  because  he 
thought  hSi'  beauty  attracted  too  much  attention. 

The  KhWive  of  Egypt  is  coloring  a  meerschaum  said  to  be  worth, 
with  diamond  trimmings,  forty  thousand  dollars. 

The  Turkish  postage-stamps  are  the  most  beautiful  in  use. 


£Ijc  Uluscirm. 


PEEUVIAN  bark  is  known  to  all  the  world  as  an  invaluable  febrifuge. 
The  name  of  the  tree  from  whicli  it  is  derived  is  Cincliona  (named 
after  the  Countess  of  Cinchon,  wife  of  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  who  is  said 
to  have  first  carried  the  bark  to  Europe) ;  it  is  an  evergreen,  growing  in 
the  tropical  Andes,  between  ten  degrees  north  latitude  and  nineteen  de- 
grees south,  at  a  height  of  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  tree  is  usually  cut  down  and  then  stripped,  which 
is  the  most  economical  plan,  as  fresh  shoots  spring  up  from  the  old 
roots.  The  remedial  agent  in  these  barks  is  an  alkaloidal  substance,  the 
best  quality  of  which  is  called  quinine,  and  an  inferior  variety  called 
cinchona.  The  Cinchona  calisaya^  known  in  this  country  as  "  calisaya- 
bark,"  is  the  richest  in  quinine  of  all  the  varieties.  The  province  of 
Casabaya  is  divided  by  the  Cordilleras  into  two  distinct  regions ;  the 
one  formirg  table-lands,  the  other  comprehending  a  long  series  of 
parallel  valleys,  and  these  valleys  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  Peru- 
vian bark.  The  name  of  cascarillero  is  given  to  those  men  who  out  the 
Peruvian  bark  in  the  woods  ;  they  are  brought  up  to  this  occupation 
from  their  childhood,  and  instinctively,  as  one  might  say,  they  find  their 
way  to  the  centre  of  the  forest,  through  almost  inextricable  labyrinths, 
as  if  the  horizon  were  open  before  them. 

They  do  not  gather  the  bark  for  their  own  profit ;  generally  they  are 
enrolled  in  the  service  of  some  tradesman  or  small  company,  who  send 
a  sort  of  overseer  to  superintend  their  labor.  Having  fixed  upon  a  por- 
tion of  the  forest  favorable  to  tlieir  purpose,  the  party  proceed  to  make 
roads  to  the  point  which  is  to  be  the  centre  of  their  operations.  The 
overseer,  having  established  his  camp,  proceeds  to  build  a  hangar^  or 
wooden  hut,  in  which  he  can  shelter  himself  and  store  his  provisions  ;  and, 
if  their  stay  is  likely  to  be  prolonged,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  sow  maize 
and  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  party  ;  the  cascarUleros,  in  the  mean 
time,  wandering  over  the  forest  one  by  one  or  in  small  bands,  each  en- 
veloped in  his  poncho,  with  provisions  for  several  days,  and  the  blan- 
kets which  constitute  their  beds.  The  forests  are  rarely  composed  en- 
tirely of  Cinchonas ;  but  these  shrubs  form  groups  more  or  less  nu- 
merous, scattered  here  and  there  in  the  depths  of  the  forest ;  sometimes 
— and  this  is  commonly  the  case — they  are  completely  isolated.  If  the 
position  be  favorable,  a  glance  at  the  branches — a  slight  display  of  color, 
peculiar  to  the  leaves — a  particular  coloring  of  these  same  organs — the 
aspect  produced  by  a  large  mass  of  inflorescence,  reveal  the  branch  of 
the  manchas,  as  the  Peruvians  term  the  tree,  at  a  great  distance.  In 
other  circumstances,  the  cascarillero  must  content  himself  with  an  in- 
spection of  the  trunk,  in  which  the  outer  layer  of  bark — the  fallen 
leaves,  even — are  sufficient  to  make  known  the  neighborhood  of  the 
object  of  their  search.  Having  marked  the  group,  he  begins  operations 
by  felling  the  tree  with  the  axe,  a  little  above  the  root,  taking  care,  in 
order  to  lose  none  of  the  bark,  to  bare  it  at  the  place  where  the  axe  is  to 
be  laid  ;  and  as  the  thickest  part  is  surrounded  by  the  largest  quantity 
of  bark,  and  is  consequently  the  most  profitable,  it  is  usual  to  dig  out 
the  earth  at  the  foot  of  the  trunk,  so  that  the  barking  should  be  com- 
plete. 

The  Cinchbna  is  sometimes  completely  surrounded,  as  in  a  pit,  with 
lianes,  which  shoot  from  tree  to  tree,  and  sometimes  keep  it  from  fall- 
ing, even  after  the  trunk  is  severed.  When  at  last  the  tree  falls,  the 
outer  bark  is  gathered  by  means  of  a  wooden  mallet  or  tne  back  of  an 
axe.  The  part  thus  stripped  is  then  brushed,  and  divided  throughout 
by  uniform  incisions.  The  bark  is  separated  from  the  trunk  by  means 
of  a  knife,  with  the  point  of  which  the  surface  of  the  wood  is  raised. 
The  bark  of  the  branches  is  separated  much  as  that  of  the  trunk.  The 
details  of  dressing  the  bark  vary  a  little  in  the  two  cases  ;  in  fact,  the 
thinner  plates  of  the  bark  of  the  branches,  which  make  the  rolled  bark 
called  canuto,  are  merely  exposed  to  the  sun,  when  they  take  of  them- 
selves the  desired  form,  which  is  that  of  a  liollow  cylinder ;  but  those 
which  are  the  produce  of  the  trunk,  and  constitute  the  ordinary  bark, 
which  is  called  tahla,  are  subjected  during  the  drying  process  to  great 
pressure,  without  which  they  would,  take  the  shape  of  the  others.  After 
their  first  exposure  to  the  sun,  thC'  squares  are  disposed  one  on  tbe  top 
of  the  other,  just  like  the  planks  of  deal  in  a  timber-yard,  and  arc  kept 
level  by  means  of  heavy  weights  laid  on  the  pile.  The  next  day  the 
squares  of  bark  are  put  back  again  in  the  sun  for  a  short  while,  then 
back  again  into  the  press,  and  so  on.    In  this  state  they  are  left  at  last. 

But  the  work  of  the  cascarillero  is  not  nearly  flpislied,  even  when 
the  preparation  of  the  bark  is  over ;  his  spoil  has  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
camp.     With  a  heavy  load  upon  his  shoulder,  he  has  to  retrace  the  in 
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tricate  paths  that  he  traversed  with  diffieulty  without  his  burden.  The 
care  of  packing  the  bark,  which  devolves  upon  the  overseer,  il  no  un- 
important part  of  the  labor.  He  arranges  the  dift'erent  loads,  as  the  cut- 
ters bring  them  into  the  camp,  in  parcels,  which  are  sewn  up  in  woollen- 
canvas  packing.     In  this  condition  the  bales  are  transported  on  the 


backs  of  men,  asses,  or  mules,  to  the  town  depots,  where  they  are 
packed  in  copper,  in  which  state  they  acquire  a  great  solidity.  When 
dry  they  are  called  surous,  and  in  this  condition  they  reach  Europe  or 
North  America.  Our  description  and  illustration  are  derived  from 
Figuicr's  "  Vegetable  'World." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
you  are  one   op   us  now. 

The  first  week  after  Mary  Bonner's  ar- 
rival at  Popham  Villa  went  by  without  much 
to  make  it  remarkable,  except  the  strange- 
ness arising  from  the  coming  of  a  stranger. 
Sir  Thomas  did  stay  at  home  on  that  Sunday, 
but  when  the  time  came  for  going  to  morning 
church,  shuffled  out  of  that  disagreeable  duty 
in  a  manner  that  was  satisfactory  neither  to 
himself  nor  his  daughters.  "  Oh,  papa ;  I 
thought  you  would  have  gone  with  us ! "  said 
Patience,  at  the  last  moment. 

"  I  think  not  to-day,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
with  that  sort  of  smile  which  betokens  in- 
ward uneasiness.  Patience  reproached  him 
with  a  look,  and  then  the  three  girls  went  off 
together.  Even  Patience  herself  had  offered 
to  excuse  Mary,  on  the  score*  of  fatigue,  sea- 
sickness, and  the  like ;  but  Mary  altogether 


declined  to  be  excused.  She  was  neither  fa- 
tigued, she  said,  nor  sick ;  and  of  course  she 
would  go  to  church.  Sir  Thomas  stayed  at 
home,  and  thought  about  himself  How 
could  he  go  to  church,  when  he  knew  that  he 
could  neither  listen  to  the  sermon  nor  join  in 
the  prayers  ?  "I  suppose  people  do,"  he  said 
to  himself;  "  but  I  can't.  I'd  go  to  church 
all  day  long,  if  I  found  that  it  would  serve 
me." 

He  went  up  to  London  on  the  Monday, 
and  returned  to  the  villa  to  dinner.  He  did 
the  same  on  the  Tuesday.  On  the  Wednes- 
day he  remained  in  London.  On  the  Thurs- 
day he  came  home,  but  dined  in  town.  After 
that  he  found  himself  to  be  on  sufficiently  fa- 
miliar terms  with  his  niece  to  fall  back  into 
his  old  habits  of  life. 

Patience  was  very  slow  in  speaking  to 
their  cousin  of  her  father's  peculiarities  ;  but 
Clarissa  soon  told  the  tale.  "  You'll  get  to 
know  papa  soon,"  she  said. 


"  He  has  been  so  kind  to  me." 

"  He  is  very  good  ;  but  you  must  know, 
dear,  that  we  are  the  most  deserted  and  dis- 
consolate ladies  that  ever  lived  out  of  a  poem. 
Papa  has  been  home  now  four  days  together, 
but  that  is  for  your  heauz  yeux  We  are 
here  for  weeks  together,  without  seeing  him 
— very  often  for  more  than  a  week." 

"  Where  does  he  go  ?  " 

He  has  a  place  in  London — such  a  place  ! 
You  shall  go  and  see  it  some  day,  though,  he 
won't  thank  us  a  bit  for  taking  you  there.  He 
has  the  queerest  old  man  to  wait  upon  him, 
and  he  never  sees  anybody  from  day  to  day." 

"  But,  what  does  he  do  ?  " 

"  He  is  writing  a  book.  That  is  the  great 
secret.  He  never  speaks  about  it,  and  does 
not  like  to  be  asked  questions.  But  the  truth 
is,  he  is  the  most  solitude-loving  person  in  the 
world.  He  does  find  its  charms,  though  Alex- 
ander Selkirk  never  could." 

"  And  does  nobody  come  here  to  you  ?  " 
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"  In  the  way  of  taking  care  of  us  ?  No- 
body !  We  have  to  take  care  of  ourselves. 
Of  course  it  is  dull.  People  do  come  and  see 
us  sometimes.     Miss  Spooner,  for  instance." 

"  Why  should  you  laugh  at  poor  Miss 
Spooner  ?  "  asked  Patience. 

"  I  don't  laugh  at  her.  We  have  other 
friends,  you  know ;  but  not  enough  to  make 
the  house  pleasant  to  youj'  After  that,  when 
Patience  was  not  with  them,  she  told  some- 
thing of  Ralph  Newton  and  his  visits,  though 
she  said  nothing  to  her  cousin  of  her  own 
cherished  hopes.  "  I  wonder  what  you'll 
think  of  Ralph  Newton  ?  "  she  said.  Ralph 
Newton's  name  had  been  mentioned  before 
in  Mary's  hearing  more  than  once. 

"  Why  should  I  think  any  thing  particular 
of  Ralph  Newton  ?  " 

"  You'll  have  to  think  something  partic- 
ular about  him,  as  he  is  a  sort  of  child  of  the 
house.  Papa  was  his  guardian,  and  he  comes 
here  just  when  he  pleases." 

"  Who  is  he,  and  what  is  he,  and  where  is 
he,  and  why  is  he  ?  " 

"  He's  a  gentleman  at  large,  who  does 
nothing.     That's  who  he  is." 

"  He  thinks  ever  so  much  of  himself, 
then  ? " 

"  No ;  he  doesn't.  And  he  is  nephew  to 
an  old  squire  down  in  Hampshire,  who  won't 
give  him  a  penny.  He  oughtn't  to  want  it, 
however,  because  when  he  came  of  age  he 
had  ever  so  much  money  of  his  own.  But  be 
does  want  it — sometimes.  He  must  have  the 
property  when  his  uncle  dies." 

"  Dear  me — how  interesting  ! " 

"  As  for  the  where  he  is,  and  why  he  is — 
he  comes  here  just  when  it  suits  him,  and  be- 
cause we  were  almost  brought  up  together. 
He  doesn't  dine  here,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing,  because  papa  is  never  at  home.  Nobody 
ever  does  dine  here." 

Then  there  was  a  short  pause.  "  This 
Mr.  Newton  isn't  a  lover,  then  ?  "  asked  Miss 
Bonner. 

There  was  another  pause  before  Clarissa 
could  answer  the  question. 

"  No,"  she  said  ;  "  no,  he  isn't  a  lover.  We 
don't  have  any  lovers  at  Popham  Villa.  Only 
that's  not  quite  true,"  she  said,  after  a  pause. 
"And,  as  you  are  to  live  with  us,  just  like  a 
sister,  Pll  tell  you  about  Gregory  Newton, 
Ralph's  brother."  Then  she  did  tell  the 
story  of  the  clergyman's  love  and  the  clergy- 
man's discomfiture ;  but  she  said  not  a  word 
of  Ralph's  declaration  and  Ralph's  great  sin 
on  that  fatal  evening.  And  the  way  in  which 
she  told  her  story  about  the  one  brother  al- 
together disarmed  Mary  Bonner's  suspicion 
as  to  the  other. 

In  truth,  Clarissa  did  not  know  whether 
it  was  or  was  not  her  privilege  to  regard 
Ralph  Newton  as  her  lover.  He  had  not 
been  to  the  cottage  since  that  evening  ;  and, 
though  the  words  he  had  spoken  were  still 
sweet  in  her  ears — so  sweet,  that  she  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  abandoning  their 
sweetness — still  she  had  a  misgiving  that 
they  were  in  some  sort  rendered  nugatory 
by  his  great  fault.  She  had  forgiven  the 
fault — looking  back  at  it  now  over  the  dis- 


tance of  eight  or  ten  days — had  forgiveu  it 
with  all  her  heart ;  but  still  there  remained 
with  her  an  undefined  and  unpleasant  feeling 
that  the  spoken  words,  accompanied  by  a 
deed  so  wicked,  were  absorbed,  and,  as  it 
were,  drowned  in  the  wickedness  of  the  deed. 
What  if  the  words,  as  first  spoken,  were  only 
a  prelude  to  the  deed — for,  as  she  well  re- 
membered, they  had  been  spoken  twice — and 
if  the  subsequent  words  were  only  an  excuse 
for  it !  There  was  a  painful  idea  in  her  mind 
that  such  might  possibly  be  the  case,  and 
that,  if  so,  the  man  could  never  be  forgiven, 
or  at  least  ought  never  to  be  spoken  to  again. 
Acting  on  this  suggestion  from  within,  she 
absolutely  refused  to  tell  her  father  what  had 
happened  when  Patience  urged  her  to  do  so. 
"  He'll  come  and  see  papa  himself,  if  he 
means  any  thing,"  said  Clary.  Patience  only 
shook  her  head.  She  thought  that  Sir  Thomas 
should  be  told  at  once ;  but  she  could  not 
take  upon  herself  to  divulge  her  sister's  se- 
cret, which  had  been  imparted  to  her  in 
trust. 

Clarissa  was  obstinate.  She  would  not 
tell  her  father,  nor  would  she  say  what  would 
be  her  own  answer,  if  her  father  wei'e  to  give 
his  permission  for  the  match.  As  to  this, 
Patience  had  not  much  doubt.  She  saw  that 
her  sister's  heart  was  set  upon  this  lover. 
She  had  feared  it  before  this  late  occurrence, 
and  now  she  could  hardly  have  a  doubt.  But 
if  Ralph  really  meant  it  he  would  hardly  have 
told  her  that  he  loved  her,  and  then  not 
waited  for  an  answer,  not  have  come  back 
for  an  answer,  not  have  gone  to  their  father 
for  an  answer.  And  then.  Patience  thought. 
Sir  Thomas  would  never  consent  to  this  mar- 
riage. Ralph  was  in  debt,  and  a  scapegrace, 
and  quite  unfit  to  undertake  the  management 
of  a  wife.  Such  was  the  elder  sister's  be- 
lief as  to  her  father's  mind.  But  she  could 
not  force  upon  Clary  the  necessity  of  taking 
any  action  in  the  matter.  She  was  not  strong 
enough  in  her  position  as  elder  to  demand 
obedience.  Clarissa's  communication  had 
been  made  in  confidence,  and  Patience, 
though  she  was  unhappy,  would  not  break 
the  trust. 

At  last,  this  young  Lothario  appeared 
among  them  again  ;  but,  as  it  happened,  he 
came  in  company  with  Sir  Thomas.  Such  a 
thing  had  not  happened  before  since  the  day 
on  which  Sir  Thomas  had  given  up  all  charge 
of  his  ward's  property.  But  it  did  so  happen 
now.  The  two  men  had  met  in  London,  and 
Sir  Thomas  had  suggested  that  Ralph  should 
come  and  be  introduced  to  the  new  cousin. 

"  What  are  you  doing  now  ?  "  Sir  Thomas 
had  asked. 

"  Nothing  particular  just  at  present." 
"  Tou  can  get  away  this  evening  V  " 
"  Yes,  I  think  I  can  get  away."  It  had 
been  his  intention  to  dine  at  his  club  with 
Captain  Cox ;  but,  as  he  had  dined  at  the 
club  with  Captain  Cox  on  the  previous  day, 
the  engagement  was  not  felt  to  be  altogether 
binding.  "  I  can  get  away  for  dinner,  that 
is  ;  but  I've  got  to  go  out  in  the  evening.  It's 
a  bore  ;  but  I  promised  to  be  at  Lady  McMar- 
shal's  to-night.  But,  if  I  show  there  at  twelve, 


it  will  do."  Thus  it  happened  that  Sir  Thomas 
and  Ralph  Newton  went  down  to  Popham 
Villa  in  a  cab  together. 

It  was  clear,  both  to  Patience  and  Claris- 
sa, that  he  was  much  struck  with  the  new 
cousin ;  but  then  it  was  quite  out  of  the 
question  that  any  man  should  not  be  struck 
with  her.  Her  beauty  was  of  that  kind^like 
the  beauty  of  a  picture — which  must  strike 
even  if  it  fails  to  charm.  And  Mary  had  a 
way  of  exciting  attention  with  strangers  evA 
by  her  silence.  It  was  hardly  intentional,  and 
there  certainly  was  no  coquetry  iu  it ;  but  it 
was  the  case  that  she  carried  herself  after  a 
fashion  which  made  it  impossible  for  any 
stranger  to  regard  her  place  in  the  room  as 
being  merely  a  chair  with  a  young  lady  in  it. 
She  would  speak  hardly  a  word  ;  but  her  very 
lack  of  speech  was  eloquent.  At  the  present 
time  she  was,  of  course,  in  deep  mourning, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  brilhance  of  her 
complexion  and  the  dark  dress  which  covered 
her  throat — between  the  black  scarf  and  the 
profusion  of  bright  hair  which  fell  upon  it — 
was  so  remarkable  as  of  itself  to  excite, 
attention.  Clarissa,  watching  every  thing, 
though,  with  'feminine  instinct,  seeming  to 
watch  nothing,  could  see  that  he  was  amazed. 
But  then  she  had  known  that  he  would  be 
amazed.  And  of  what  matter  would  be  his 
amazement,  if  he  were  true  ?  If,  indeed,  he 
were  not  true,  then — then — then  nothing  mat- 
tered. Such  was  the  light  in  which  Clary 
viewed  the  circumstances  around  her  at  the 
present  moment. 

The  evening  did  not  pass  very  pleasantly. 
Ralph  was  introduced  to  the  cousin,  and  asked 
some  question  about  the  West  Indies.  Then 
there  was  tea.  Ralph  was  dressed  with  a 
black  coat  and  white  cravat,  and  Clary  could 
not  keep  herself  from  thinking  how  very  much 
nicer  he  was  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and 
his  neck  bare,  drinking  soda-water  and  sherry 
out  on  the  lawn.  Ah  !  in  spite  of  all  that 
had  then  happened,  that  was  the  sweetest 
moment  in  her  existence,  when  he  jumped 
up  from  the  ground  and  told  her  that  he 
might  do  a  great  deal  better  than  marry  the 
West-Indian  cousin.  She  thought  now  of  his 
very  words,  and  suggested  to  herself  that  per- 
haps he  would  never  say  them  again.  Nay — 
might  it  not  be  possible  that  he  would  say  the 
very  reverse,  that  he  would  declare  his  wish  to 
marry  the  West-Indian  cousin.  Clary  could 
not  conceive  but  that  he  might  have  her 
should  he  so  wish.  Young  ladies,  when  they 
are  in  love,  are  prone  to  regard  their  lovers 
as  being  prizes  so  valuable  as  to  be  coveted 
by  all  female  comers. 

Before  Ralph  had  taken  his  leave.  Sir 
Thomas  took  Mary  apart  to  make  some  com- 
munication to  her  as  to  her  own  affairs. 
Every  thing  was  now  settled,  and  Sir  Thomas 
had  purchased  stock'  for  her  with  her  little 
fortune.  "  You  have  £20.  2s.  4A  a  year, 
quite  your  own,"  he  said,  laughing — as  he 
might  have  done  to  one  of  his  own  girls, 
had  an  unexpected  legacy  been  left  to  her. 

"  That  means  that  I  must  be  altogether 
dependent  on  your  charity,"  she  said,  looking 
into  his  face  through  her  tears. 
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"  It  means  nothing  of  the  kind,"  he  said, 
with  almost  the  impetuosity  of  anger.  "  There 
shall  be  no  such  cold  word  as  charity  be- 
tween you  and  me.  You  are  one  of  ns  now, 
and  of  my  cup  and  of  my  loaf  it  is  your 
right  to  partake,  as  it  is  the  right  of  those 
girls  there.  I  shall  never  think  of  it,  or  speak 
of  it  again." 

"But  I  must  think  of  it,  uncle." 

"  The  less  the  better — but  never  use  that 
odious  word  again  between  you  and  me.  It 
is  a  word  for  strangers.  What  is  given  as  I 
give  to  you  should  be  taken  without  even  an 
acknowledgment,  lly  payment  is  to  be  your 
love." 

"  Tou  shall  be  paid  in  full,"  she  said,  as 
she  kissed  him.  This  was  all  very  well,  but 
still  on  his  part  there  was  some  misgiving — 
some  misgiving,  though  no  doubt.  If  he 
were  to  die,  what  would  become  of  her  ?  He 
must  make  a  new  will — which  in  itself  was  to 
him  a  terrible  trouble;  and  he  must  take 
something  from  his  own  girls  in  order  that 
he  might  provide  for  this  new  daughter. 
That  question  of  adopting  is  very  difficult. 
If  a  man  hate  no  children  of  his  own — ^none 
others  that  are  dependent  on  him — he  can 
give  all,  and  there  is  an  end  of  his  trouble. 
But  a  man  feels  that  he  owes  his  property  to 
his  children  ;  and,  so  feeling,  may  he  take  it 
from  them  and  give  it  to  others  ?  Had  she 
been  in  truth  his  daughter,  he  would  have  felt 
that  there  was  enough  for  three ;  but  she  was 
not  his  daughter,  and  yet  he  was  telling  her 
that  she  should  be  to  him  the  same  as  a  child 
of  his  house  ! 

In  the  mean  time  Ralph  was  out  on  the 
lawn  with  the  two  sisters,  and  was  as  awk- 
ward as  men  always  are  in  such  circum- 
stances. When  he  spoke  those  words  to 
Clarissa  he  had  in  truth  no  settled  purpose  in 
his  mind.  He  had  always  liked  her — loved 
her  after  a  fashion — felt  for  her  an  affection 
different  to  that  which  he  entertained  for  her 
sister.  Xevertheless,  most  assuredly  he  had 
not  come  down  to  Fulham  on  that  evening 
prepared  to  make  her  an  offer.  He  had  been 
there  by  chance,  and  it  had  been  quite  by 
chance  that  he  found  Clarissa  alone.  He 
knew  that  the  words  had  been  spoken,  and 
he  knew  also  that  he  had  drawn  down  her 
wrath  upon  his  head  by  his  caress.  He  was 
man  enough  also  to  feel  that  he  had  no  right 
to  believe  himself  to  have  been  forgiven,  be- 
cause now,  in  the  presence  of  others,  she  did 
not  receive  him  with  a  special  coldness  which 
would  have  demanded  special  explanation. 
As  it  was,  the  three  were  all  cold.  Patience 
half  felt  inclined  to  go  and  leave  them  to- 
gether. She  would  have  given  a  finger  off  her 
hand  to  make  Clary  happy — but  would  it  be 
right  to  make  Clary  happy  in  such  a  fashion 
as  this  ?  She  had  thought  at  first,  when  she 
saw  her  father  and  Ralph  together,  that 
Ralph  had  spoken  of  his  love  to  Sir  Thomas, 
and  that  Sir  Thomas  had  allowed  him  to 
come;  but  she  soon  perceived  th.at  this  was 
not  the  case ;  and  so  they  walked  about  to- 
gether, each  knowing  that  their  intercourse 
was  not  as  it  always  had  been ;  and  each 
feeling  powerless  to  resume  an  appearance  of 


composure  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  their  position. 

"  I  have  got  to  go  and  be  at  Lady  Mcllar- 
shal's,"  he  said,  after  having  suffered  in  this 
way  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  "  If  I  did  not 
show  myself  there,  her  ladyship  would  think 
that  I  had  given  over  all  ideas  of  propriety, 
and  that  I  was  a  lost  sheep  past  redemp- 
tion." 

"  Don't  let  us  keep  you  if  you  ought  to 
go,"  said  Clary,  with  dismal  propriety. 

"  I  think  I'll  be  off.  Good-by,  Patience. 
The  new  cousin  is  radiant  in  beauty.  No  one 
can  doubt  that.  But  I  don't  know  whether 
she  is  exactly  the  sort  of  girl  I  admire  most. 
By-the-by,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with 
her  ?  " 

"  Do  with  her  ?  "  said  Patience.  "  She 
will  live  here,  of  course." 

"  Just  settle  down  as  one  of  the  family  ? 
Then,  no  doubt,  I  shall  see  her  again.  Good- 
night, Patience.  Good-by,  Clary.  I'll  just 
step  in  and  make  my  adieux  to  Sir  Thomas 
and  the  beauty."  This  he  did — but  as  he 
went  he  pressed  Clary's  hand  in  a  manner 
that  she  could  but  understand.  She  did  not 
return  the  pressure,  but  she  did  not  resent  it. 

"  Clarissa,"  said  Patience,  when  they  were 
together  that  night,  "  dear  Clarissa !  " 

Clary  knew  that  when  she  was  called 
Clarissa  by  her  sister  something  special  was 
meant.  "  What  is  it  ? "  she  asked.  "  What 
are  you  going  to  say  now  ?  " 

"  Tou  know  that  I  am  thinking  only  of 
your  happiness.  My  darling,  he  doesn't  mean 
it." 

"How do  you  know?  What  right  have 
you  to  say  so?  Why  am  I  to  be  thought 
such  a  fool  as  not  to  know  what  I  ought  to 
do?" 

"Nobody  thinks  that  you  are  a  fool, 
Clary.  I  know  how  clever  you  are — and  how 
good.  But  I  cannot  bear  that  you  should  be 
unhappy.  If  he  had  meant  it,  he  would  have 
spoken  to  papa.  If  you  will  only  tell  me  that 
you  are  not  thinking  of  him,  that  he  is  not 
making  you  unhappy,  I  will  not  say  a  word 
further." 

"I  am  thinking  of  him,  and  he  is  making 
me  unhappy,"  said  Clarissa,  bursting  into 
tears.  "  But  I  don't  know  why  you  should 
say  that  he  is  a  liar,  and  dishonest,  and  every 
thing  that  is  bad." 

"  I  have  neither  said  that,  nor  thought  it. 
Clary." 

"That  is  what  you  mean.  He  did  say 
that  he  loved  me." 

"  And  you — you  did  not  answer  him  ?  " 

"  No — I  said  nothing.  I  can't  explain  it, 
and  I  don't  want  to  explain  it.  I  did  not  say 
a  word  to  him.  You  came;  and  then  he 
went  away.  If  I  am  to  be  unhappy,  I  can't 
help  it.  He  did  say  that  he  loved  me,  and  I 
do  love  him." 

"  Will  you  tell  papa  ?  " 

"  No — I  will  not.  It  would  be  out  of  the 
question.  He  would  go  to  Ralph,  and  there 
would  be  a  row,  and  I  would  not  have  it  for 
worlds."  Then  she  tried  to  smile.  "  Other 
girls  are  unhappy,  and  I  don't  see  why  I'm 
to  be  better  off  than  the  rest.     I   know  I  am 


a  fool.  You'll  never  be  unhappy,  because 
you  are  not  a  fool.  But,  Patience,  I  have 
told  you  every  thing,  and  if  you  are  not  true 
to  me  I  will  never  forgive  you."  Patience 
promised  that  she  would  be  true  ;  and  then 
they  embraced  and  were  friends. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 
RALPH  Newton's  troubles. 

July  had  come,  the  second  week  in  July, 
and  Ralph  Newton  had  not  as  yet  given  any 
reply  to  that  very  definite  proposition  which 
had  been  made  to  him  after  the  little  dinner 
by  Mr.  Ncefit.  Now  the  proposition  was  one 
which  certainly  required  an  answer — and  all 
the  effect  which  it  had  hitherto  had  upon  our 
friend  was  to  induce  him  not  to  include  Con- 
duit Street  in  any  of  his  daily  walks.  It  has 
already  been  said  that  before  the  offer  was 
made  to  him,  when  he  believed  that  Polly's 
fortune  would  be  more  than  Mr.  Neefit  had 
been  able  to  promise,  he  had  determined  that 
nothing  should  induce .  him  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  a  breeches-maker  ;  and  there- 
fore the  answer  might  have  been  easy.  Nev- 
ertheless he  made  no  answer,  but  kept  out  of 
Conduit  Street,  and  allowed  the  three  pair  of 
breeches  to  be  sent  home  to  him  without  try- 
ing them  on.  This  was  very  wrong ;  for  Mr. 
Neefit,  though  perhaps  indelicate,  had  at 
least  been  generous  and  trusting — and  a  defi- 
nite answer  should  have  been  given  before  the 
middle  of  July. 

Troubles  were  coming  thick  upon  Ralph 
Newton.  He  had  borrowed  a  hundred  pounds 
from  Mr.  Neefit,  but  this  he  had  done  under 
pressure  of  a  letter  from  his  brother  the  par- 
son. He  owed  the  parson — we  will  not  say 
how  much.  He  would  get  fifty  pounds  or  a 
hundred  from  the  parson  every  now  and  again, 
giving  an  assurance  that  it  should  be  repaid 
in  a  month  or  six  weeks.  Sometimes  the 
promise  would  be  kept — and  sometimes  not. 
The  parson,  as  a  bachelor,  was  undoubtedly  a 
rich  man.  He  had  a  living  of  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  some  fortune  of  his  own  ; 
but  he  had  tastes  of  his  own,  and  was  re- 
pairing the  church  at  Peele  Newton,  his  par- 
ish in  Hampshire.  It  would  therefore  some- 
times happen  that  he  was  driven  to  ask  his 
brother  for  money.  The  hundred  pounds 
which  had  been  borrowed  from  Mr.  Neefit 
had  been  sent  down  to  Peele  Newton  with  a 
mere  deduction  of  twenty-five  pounds  for  cur- 
rent expenses.  Twenty-five  pounds  do  not 
go  far  in  current  expenses  in  London  with  a 
man  who  is  given  to  be  expensive,  and  Ralph 
Newton  was  again  in  want  of  funds. 

And  there  were  other  troubles,  all  coming  ■ 
from  want  of  money.  Mr.  Horsball,  of  the 
Moonbeam,  who  was  generally  known  in  the 
sporting  world  as  a  man  who  never  did  ask 
for  his  money,  had  remarked  that  as  Mr. 
Newton's  bill  was  now  above  a  thousand,  he 
should  like  a  little  cash.  Mr.  Newton's  bill 
at  two  months  for  five  hundred  pounds  would 
be  quite  satisfactory.     "  Would  Mr.  Newton 
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accept  the  enclosed  document  ?  "  Mr.  New- 
ton did  accept  the  document,  but  he  didn't 
lilce  it.  How  was  he  to  pay  five  hundred 
pounds  in  the  beginning  of  September,  unless 
indeed  lie  got  it  from  Mr.  Neefit  ?  He  might 
raise  money,  no  doubt,  on  his  own  interest 
in  the  Xewton  Priory  estate.  But  that  estate 
would  never  be  his  were  he  to  die  before  his 
uncle,  and  he  knew  that  assistance  from  the 
Jews  on  such  security  would  ruin  him  alto- 
gether. Of  his  own  property  there  was  still 
a  remnant  left.  He  owned  houses  in  Lon- 
don from  which  he  still  got  some  income. 
But  they  were  mortgaged,  and  the  title-deeds 
not  in  his  possession,  and  his  own  attorney 
made  difficulties  about  obtaining  for  him  a 
further  advance. 

He  was  sitting  one  bright  July  morning 
in  his  own  room  in  St.  James's  Street,  over 
a  very  late  breakfast,  with  his  two  friends. 
Captain  Fooks  and  Lieutenant  Cox,  when  a 
little  annoyance  of  a  similar  kind  fell  upon 
him — a  worse  annoyance,  indeed,  than  that 
which  had  come  from  Mr.  Horsball,  for  Mr. 
Horsball  had  not  been  spiteful  enough  to  call 
upon  him.  There  came  a  knock  at  his  door, 
and  young  Mr.  Moggs  was  ushered  into  the 
room.  Now  Mr.  Moggs  was  the  son  of 
Booby  and  Moggs,  the  well-known  bootmak- 
ers of  Old  Bond  Street ;  and  the  boots  they 
had  made  for  Ralph  Newton  had  been  infinite 
in  number,  as  they  had  also,  no  doubt,  been 
excellent  in  m.ake  and  leather.  But  Booby 
and  Moggs  had  of  late  wanted  money,  had 
written  many  letters,  and  for  four  months 
had  not  seen  the  face  of  their  customer. 
When  a  gentleman  is  driven  by  his  indebted- 
ness to  go  to  another  tradesman,  it  is,  so  to 
say,  "  all  up  with  him  "  in  the  way  of  credit. 
There  is  nothing  the  tradesman  dislikes  so 
much  as  this,  as  he  fears  that  the  rival  is 
going  to  get  the  ready  money  after  he  has 
given  the  credit.  And  yet  what  is  a  gentle- 
man to  do  when  his  demand  for  further  goods 
at  the  old  shop  is  met  by  a  request  for  a  lit- 
tle ready  money  ?  We  know  what  Ralph 
Newton  did  at  the  establishment  in  Conduit 
Street.  But  then  Mr.  Neefit  was  a  very  pe- 
culiar man. 

Cox  had  just  lighted  his  cigar,  and  Fooks 
was  filling  his  pipe,  when  Ontario  Moggs  en- 
tered the  room.  This  rival  in  the  regards  of 
Polly  Neefit  was  not  at  that  time  personally 
known  to  Ralph  Newton ;  but  the  name,  as 
mentioned  by  his  servant,  was  painfully  fa- 
miliar to  him.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Moggs — ah !  it's 
your  father,  I  suppose,  that  I  know.  Sit 
down,  Mr.  Moggs — will  you  have  a  cup  of 
tea,  or  perhaps  a  glass  of  brandy  ?  Take  a 
cigar,  Mr.  Moggs."  But  Moggs  declined  all 
refreshment  for  the  body.  He  was  a  tall,  thin, 
young  man,  with  long,  straggling  hair,  a  fierce 
eye,  very  thick  lips,  and  a  flat  nose — a  nose 
which  seemed  to  be  all  nostril — and  then,  be- 
low his  mouth  was  a  tuft  of  beard,  which  he 
called  an  imperial.  It  was  the  glory  of  On- 
tario Moggs  to  be  a  politician ;  it  was  his  am- 
bition to  be  a  poet ;  it  was  his  nature  to  be  a 
lover  ;  it  was  his  disgrace  to  be  a  bootmaker. 
Dependent  on  a  stern  father,  and  aware  that 
it  behooved  him  to  earn  his  bread,  he  could 


not  but  obey ;  but  he  groaned  under  this  ser- 
vitude to  trade,  and  was  only  happy  when 
speaking  at  his  debating  club,  held  at  the 
Cheshire  Cheese,  or  when  basking  in  the 
beauty  of  Polly  Neefit.  He  was  great  upon 
strikes — in  reference  to  which  perilous  sub- 
ject he  was  altogether  at  variance  with  his 
father,  who  worshipped  capital  and  hated 
unions.  Ontario  held  horrible  ideas  about  co- 
operative associations,  the  rights  of  labor,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  masses.  Thrice  he  had 
quarrelled  with  his  father ;  but  the  old  man 
loved  his  son,  and,  though  he  was  stern,  strove 
to  bring  the  young  man  into  the  ways  of 
money-making.  How  was  he  to  think  of 
marrying  Polly  Neefit — as  to  the  expediency 
of  which  arrangement  Mr.  Moggs  senior  quite 
agreed  with  Mr.  Moggs  junior — unless  he 
would  show  himself  to  be  a  man  of  business  ? 
Did  he  think  that  old  Neefit  would  give  his 
money  to  be  wasted  upon  strikes  ?  Ontario, 
who  was  as  honest  a  fool  as  ever  lived,  told 
his  father  that  he  didn't  care  a  straw  for 
Neefit's  money.  Then  Moggs  the  father  had 
made  a  plunge  against  the  counter  with  the 
sharp-pointed  shoemaker's  knife  which  he  al- 
ways held  in  his  hand,  that  had  almost  been 
fatal  to  himself ;  for  the  knife  broke  at  the 
thrust,  and  the  fragment  cut  his  wrist  At 
this  time  there  was  no  real  Booby,  and  the 
firm  was  in  truth  Moggs,  and  Moggs  only. 
The  great  question  was,  whetlier  it  should  be- 
come Moggs  and  Son.  But  what  tradesman 
would  take  a  partner  into  his  firm  who  began 
by  declaring  that  strikes  were  the  safeguards 
of  trade,  and  that  he — the  proposed  partner 
— did  not  personally  care  for  money  ?  Never- 
theless, old  Moggs  persevered ;  and  Ontario, 
alive  to  the  fact  that  it  was  his  duty  to  be  a 
bootmaker,  was  now  attempting  to  carry  on 
his  business  in  the  manner  laid  down  for  him 
by  his  father. 

A  worse  dun,  a  dun  with  less  power  of 
dunning,  than  Ontario  Moggs,  could  not  be 
conceived.  His  only  strength  lay  in  his  help- 
lessness. When  he  found  that  Mr.  Newton 
had  two  friends  with  him,  his  lips  were  sealed. 
To  ask  for  money  at  all  was  very  painful  to 
him  ;  but  to  ask  for  it  before  three  men  was 
beyond  his  power.  Ralph  Newton,  seeing 
something  of  this,  felt  that  generosity  de- 
manded of  him  that  he  should  sacrifice  him- 
self. *'  I'm  afraid  you've  come  about  your 
bill,  Mr.  Moggs,"  he  said.  Ontario  Moggs, 
who  on  the  subject  of  trades'  unions  at  the 
Cheshire  Cheese  could  pour  forth  a  flood  of 
eloquence  that  would  hold  the  room  in  rapt 
admiration,  and  then  bring  down  a  tumult  of 
applause,  now  stammered  out  a  half-expressed 
assent.  "  As  Mr.  Newton  was  engaged,  per- 
haps he  had  better  call  again." 

"  Well,  thankee,  yes.  It  would  be  as  well. 
But  what's  the  total,  Mr.  Moggs  ?  "  Ontario 
could  not  bring  himself  to  mention  the  fig- 
ures, but  handed  a  paper  to  our  friend. 
"  Bless  my  soul !  that's  very  bad,"  said  our 
friend.  "  Over  two  hundred  pounds  for  boots ! 
How  long  can  your  father  give  me  ?  " 

"He  is  a  little  pressed,  just  at  present," 
whispered  Moggs. 

"  Yes  ;  and  he  has  my  bill,  which  he  was 


forced  to  take  up  at  Christmas.  It's  quite 
true."  Moggs  said  not  a  word,  though  he  had 
been  especially  commissioned  to  instruct  the 
debtor  that  his  father  would  be  forced  to  ap- 
ply through  his  solicitor,  unless  he  should 
receive  at  least  half  the  amount  due  before 
the  end  of  the  next  week.  "  Tell  your  father 
that  I  will  certainly  call  within  the  next  three 
days,  and  tell  him  what  I  can  do — or,  at  least, 
what  I  can't  do.  You  are  sure  you  won't  take 
a  cigar  ? "  Moggs  was  quite  sure  that  he 
wouldn't  take  a  cigar,  and  retired,  thanking 
Ralph  as  though  some  excellent  arrangement 
had  been  made,  which  would  altogether  pre- 
vent further  difficulties. 

"  That's  the  softest  chap  I  ever  saw,"  said 
Lieutenant  Cox. 

"  I  wish  my  fellows  would  treat  me  like 
that,"  said  Captain  Fooks.  "  But  I  never 
knew  a  fellow  have  the  luck  that  Newton  has. 
I  don't  suppose  I  owe  a  tenth  of  what  you 
do." 

"  That's  your  idea  of  luck  ?  "  said  Ralph. 
"  Well — yes.  I  owe  next  to  nothing ;  but 
I'll  be  hanged  if  I  can  get  any  thing  done  for 
me  without  being  dunned  up  to  my  very  eyes. 
You  know  that  chap  of  Neefit's  ?  I'm  blessed 
if  he  didn't  ask  me  whether  I  meant  to  settle 
last  year's  bill,  before  he  should  selid  me  home 
a  couple  of  cords  I  ordered  !  Now,  I  don't 
owe  Neefit  twenty  pounds,  if  all  was  told." 

"  What  did  you  do  ?  "  asked  Lieutenant 
Cox. 

"  I  just  walked  out  of  the  shop.    Now,  I 
shall  see  whether  they're  sent  OP  not.     They' 
tell  me  there's  a  fellow  down  at  Rugby  makes 
just  as  well  as  Neefit,  and  never  bothers  you 
at  all.     What  do  you  owe  Neefit,  Newton  ?  " 
"  Untold  sums." 
"  But  how  much  really  ?  " 
"  Don't  you  hear  me  say  the  sums  are  un- 
told ?  " 

"  Oh  ;  d — n  it ;  I  don't  understand  that. 
I'm  never  dark  about  any  thing  of  that  kind. 
I'll  go  bail,  it's  more  than  five  times  what 
I  do." 

"Very  likely.  If  you  had  given  your  or- 
ders generously,  as  I  have  done,  you  would 
have  been  treated  nobly.  What  good  has  a 
man  in  looking  at  twenty  pounds  on  his  books  ? 
Of  course  he  must  get  in  the  small  sums." 

"  I  suppose  there's  something  in  that," 
said  the  captain,  thoughtfully.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  another  emissary — an  emissary 
from  that  very  establishment  to  which  they 
were  alluding.  It  was  Ralph  Newton's  or- 
ders that  no  one  should  ever  be  denied  to 
him  when  he  was  really  in  his  rooms.  He 
had  fought  the  battle  long  enough  to  know 
that  such  denials  create  unnecessary  animos- 
ity. And  then,  as  he  said,  they  were  simply 
the  resources  of  a  coward.  It  was  the  duty 
of  a  brave  man  to  meet  his  enemy  face  to 
face.  Fortune  could  never  give  him  the  op- 
portunity of  doing  that  pleasantly,  in  the 
field,  as  might  happen  any  day  to  his  happy 
friends.  Captain  Fooks  and  Lieutenant  Cox; 
but  he  was  determined  that  he  would  accus- 
tom himself  to  stand  fire  ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  would  never  run  away  from  a  dun. 


SUPPLEMENT— APPLETONS'  JG  URNAL. 


Now  there  slipped  very  slowly  into  the  room, 
that  most  mysterious  person  who  was  com- 
monly called  Qerr  Bawwah — much  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  three  young  gentlemen, 
as  the  celebrated  cutter  of  leather  had  never 
previously  been  seen  by  either  of  them  else- 
where than  standing  silent  at  his  board  in 
N"eefit's  shop,  with  his  knife  in  hie  hands. 
They  looked  at  one  another,  and  the  two  mili- 
tary gentlemen  thought  that  Mr.  Neefit  was 
very  much  in  earnest  when  he  sent  Bawwah 
to  look  for  his  money.  Mr.  Neefit  was  very 
much  in  earnest ;  but  on  this  occasion  his 
emissary  had  not  come  for  money.  "  What, 
Herr  Bawwah — is  that  you  ?  "  said  Ralph, 
making  the  best  he  could  of  the  name.  "  Is 
there  any  thing  wrong  at  the  shop  ?  "  The 
German  looked  slowly  round  the  room,  and 
then  handed  to  the  owner  of  it  a  little  note 
without  a  word. 

Ralph  read  the  note — to  himself.  It  was 
written  on  one  of  the  shop-bills,  and  ran  as 
follows :  "  Have  you  thought  of  what  I  was 
'Saying  ?  If  so,  I  should  be  happy  to  see  Mr. 
Newton  either  in  Conduit  Street  or  at  Ales- 
andrina  Cottage."  There  was  neither  signa- 
ture nor  date.  Ralph  knew  what  he  was 
called  upon  to  do,  as  well  as  though  four 
pages  of  #n  elaborate  epistle  had  been  in- 
dited to  him.  And  he  knew,  too,  that  he  was 
bound  to  give  an  answer.  He  asked  the 
"  Herr "  to  sit  down,  and  prepared  to  write 
an  answer  at  once.  He  offered  the  Herr  a 
glass  of  brandy,  which  the  Herr  swallowed 
at  a  gulp.  ,He  handed  the  Herr  a  cigar,  which 
the  Herr  pocketed  ;  and  in  gratitude  for  the 
latter  favor  some  inarticulate  grunt  of  thanks 
was  uttered.  Ralph  at  once  wrote  his  reply, 
while  the  two  friends  smoked,  looked  on,  and 
wondered.  "  Dear  Mr.  Neefit — I  will  be  with 
you  at  eleven  to-morrow  morning.  Tours 
^most  truly,  Ralph  Newton."  This  he  hand- 
ed, with  another  glass  of  brandy,  to  the  Herr. 
The  Herr  swallowed  the  second  glass — as  he 
would  have  done  a  third,  had  it  been  offered 
to  him — and  then  took  his  departure. 

"  That  was  another  dun — eh,  Newton  ?  " 
asked  the  lieutenant. 

"  What  a  conjuror  you  are  ! "  said  Ralph. 

"  I  never  heard  of  his  sending  Bawwah 
out  before,"  said  the  captain. 

"  He  never  does  under  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pound's,"  said  Ralph.  "  It's  a  mark  of 
the  greatest  respect.  If  I  wore  nothing  but 
brown  cords,  like  you,  I  never  should  have 
seen  the  Herr  here." 

"  I  never  had  a  pair  of  brown  cords  in  my 
life  ! "  said  the  offended  captain.  After  this 
the  conversation  fell  away,  and  the  two  war- 
riors went  off  to  their  military  occupations  at 
the  Horse  Guards,  where,  no  doubt,  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief was  waiting  for  them  with 
impatience. 

Ralph  Newtown  had  much  to  think  of, 
and  much  that  required  thinking  of  at  once. 
Did  he  mean  to  make  an  ofier  to  Clary  Under- 
wood ?  Did  he  mean  to  take  Polly  Neefit 
and  her  twenty  thousand  pounds  ?  Did 
he  mean  to  marry  at  all?  Did  he  mean 
to  go  to  the  dogs  ?  Had  he  ever  in  his  life 
seen  anybody  half  so  beautiful  as  Mary  Bon- 


ner ?  What  was  he  to  say  to  Mr.  Moggs  ? 
How  was  he  to  manage  about  that  five  hun- 
dred pounds  which  Horsball  would  demand 
of  him  in  September  ?  In  what  terms  could 
he  speak  to  Neefit  of  the  money  due  both  for 
breeches  and  the  loan,  in  the  event  of  his  de- 
clining Polly  ?  And  then,  generally,  how  was 
he  to  carry  on  the  war  ?  He  was  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  himself,  as  he  thought  of  all  the 
evil  that  he  had  done,  and  of  the  good  which 
he  had  omitted  to  do.  While  he  was  yet  at 
college,  Sir  Thomas  had  been  anxious  that  he 
should  be  called  to  the  bar,  and  had  again 
and  again  begged  him  to  consent  to  this  as  a 
coAmencement  of  his  life  in  London.  But 
Ralph  had  replied — and  had  at  last  replied 
with  so  much  decision — that  Sir  Thomas  had 
abandoned  the  subject — that  as  it  was  out  of 
the  question  that  he  should  ever  make  money 
at  the  bar,  the  fact  of  his  being  called  would 
be  useless  to  him.  He  argued  that  he  need 
not  waste  his  life  because  he  was  not  a  law- 
yer. It  was  not  his  intention  to  waste  his 
life.  He  had  a  sufficient  property  of  his  own 
at  once,  and  must  inherit  a  much  larger  prop- 
erty later  in  life.  He  would  not  be  called  to 
the  bar,  nor  would  he  go  into  the  army,  nor 
would  he  go  abroad  for  any  lengthened  course 
of  travelling.  He  was  fond  of  hunting,  but 
he  would  keep  his  hunting  within  measure. 
Surely  an  English  private  gentleman  might 
live  to  some  profit  in  his  own  country  !  He 
would  go  out  in  honors,  and  take  a  degree, 
and  then  make  himself  happy  among  his 
books.  Such  had  been  his  own  plan  for  him- 
self at  twenty-one.  At  twenty-two  he  had 
quarrelled  with  the  tutor  at  his  college,  and 
taken  his  name  off  the  books  without  any  de- 
gree. About  this,  too,  he  had  argued  with 
Sir  Thomas,  expressing  a  strong  opinion  that 
a  university  degree  was  in  England,  of  all  pre- 
tences, the  most  vain  and  hollow.  At  twen- 
ty-three he  began  his  career  at  the  Moonbeam 
with  two  horses — and  from  that  day  to  this 
hunting  had  been  the  chief  aim  of  his  life. 
During  the  last  winter  he  had  hunted  six  days 
a  week — assuring  Sir  Thomas,  however,  that 
at  the  end  of  that  season  his  wild  oats  would 
have  been  sown  as  regarded  that  amusement, 
and  that  henceforth  he  should  confine  him- 
self to  two  days  a  week.  Since  that  he  had 
justified  the  four  horses  which  still  remained 
at  the  Moonbeam  by  the  alleged  fact  that 
horses  were  drugs  in  April,  but  would  be 
pearls  of  price  in  November.  Sir  Thomas 
could  only  expostulate,  and  when  he  did  so, 
his  late  ward  and  present  friend,  though  he 
was  always  courteous,  would  always  argue. 
Then  he  fell,  as  was  natural,  into  intimacies 
with  such  men  as  Cox  and  Fooks.  There 
was  no  special  harm  either  in  Cox  or  Fooks ; 
but  no  one  knew  better  than  did  Ralph  New- 
ton himself  that  they  were  not  such  friends 
as  he  had  promised  himself  when  he  was 
younger. 

Fathers,  guardians,  and  the  race  of  old 
friends  generally,  hardly  ever  give  sufficient 
credit  to  the  remorse  which  young  men  them- 
selves feel  when  they  gradually  go  astray. 
They  see  the  better  as  plainly  as  do  their 
elder.i,  though  they  so  often  follow  the  worse 


— as  not  unfrequently  do  the  elders  also. 
Ralph  Newton  passed  hardly  a  day  of  his  life 
without  a  certain  amount  of  remorse,  in  that 
he  had  not  managed  himself  better  than  he 
had  done,  and  was  now  doing.  He  knew  that 
Fortune  had  been  very  good  to  him,  and  fliat 
he  had  hitherto  wasted  all  her  gifts.  And 
now  there  came  the  question  whether  it  was 
as  yet  too  late  to  retrieve  the  injury  which  he 
had  done.  He  did  believe — not  even  as  yet 
doubting  his  power  to  do  well — that  every 
thing  might  be  made  right,  only  that  his 
money  diCBculties  pressed  him  so  hardly.  He 
took  pen  and  paper,  and  made  out  a  list  of 
his  debts,  heading  the  catalogue  with  Mr. 
Horsball  of  the  Moonbeam.  The  amount, 
when  added  together,  came  to  something  over 
four  thousand  pounds,  including  a  debt  of 
three  hundred  to  his  brother  the  parson. 
Then  he  endeavored  to  value  his  property, 
and  calculated  that,  if  he  sold  all  that  was  re- 
maining to  him,  he  might  pay  what  he  owed, 
and  have  something  about  fifty  pounds  per 
annum  left  to  Uve  upon,  till  he  should  inherit 
his  uncle's  property.  But  he  doubted  the 
accuracy  even  of  this,  knowing  that  new  and 
unexpected  debts  will  always  crop  up  when 
the  day  of  settlement  arrives.  Of  course  he 
could  not  live  upon  fifty  pounds  a  year.  It 
would  have  seemed  to  him  to  be  almost 
equally  impossible  to  live  upon  four  times 
fifty  pounds.  He  had  given  Sir  Thomas  a 
promise  that  he  would  not  raise  money  on 
post-obits  on  his  uncle's  life,  and  hitherto  he 
had  kept  that  promise.  He  thought  that  he 
would  be  guilty  of  no  breach  of  promise  were 
he  so  to  obtain  funds,  telling  Sir  Thomas  of 
his  purpose,  and  asking  the  lawyer's  assist- 
ance ;  but  he  knew  that  if  he  did  this  all  his 
chance  of  future  high  prosperity  would  be  at 
an  end.  His  uncle  might  live  these  twenty 
years,  and  in  that  time  he,  Ralph,  might  quite 
as  readily  die.  Money  might,  no  doubt,  be 
raised,  but  this  could  only  be  done  at  a  cost 
which  would  be  utterly  ruinous  to  him. 
There  was  one  way  out  of  his  difficulty.  Ho 
might  marry  a  girl  with  money.  A  girl  with 
money  had  been  offered  to  him,  and  a  girl, 
too,  who  was  very  pretty  and  very  pleasant. 
But  then,  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  breeches- 
maker  ! 

And  why  not.?  He  had  been  teaching 
himself  all  his  life  to  despise  conventionali- 
ties. He  had  ridiculed  degrees.  He  had 
laughed  at  the  rank  and  standing  of  a  barris- 
ter. "  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea-stamp. 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that."  How  often 
had  he  declared  to  himself  and  others  that 
that  should  be  his  motto  through  Ufe  !  And 
might  not  he  be  as  much  a  man,  and  would 
not  his  metal  be  as  pure,  with  Polly  Neefit 
for  his  -wife,  as  though  he  were  to  marry  a 
duchess  ?  As  for  love,  he  thought  he  could 
love  Polly  dearly.  He  kn£w  that  he  had 
done  some  wrong  in  regard  to  poor  Clary; 
but  he  by  no  means  knew  how  much  wrong 
he  had  done.  A  single  word  of  love — which 
had  been  so  very  much  to  her  in  her  inno- 
cence— had  been  so  little  to  him  who  was  not 
innocent.  If  he  could  allow  himself  to  ch.oose 
out  of  all  the  women  he  had  ever  seen,  he  ' 
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would,  he  thought,  instigated  rather  by  the 
ambition  of  having  the  loveliest  woman  in 
the  world  for  his  wife,  than  by  any  love,  hare 
endeavored  to  win  Mary  Bonner  as  his  own. 
But  that  was  out  of  the  question.  Mary  Bon- 
ner was  as  poor  as  himself;  and,  much  as  he 
admired  her,  he  certainly  could  not  tell  him- 
self that  he  loved  her.  Polly  Xeefit  would 
pull  him  through  all  his  difficulties.  Never- 
theless, he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  ask 
Polly  Neefit  to  be  his  wife. 

But  he  must  make  up  his  mind  either  that 
he  would  or  that  he  would,  not.  He  must  see 
Mr.  Neefit  on  the  morrow ;  and,  within  the 
next  few  days,  he  must  call  on  Mb.  Moggs, 
unless  he  broke  his  word.  And  in  two 
months'  time  he  must  have  five  hundred 
pounds  for  Mr.  Ilorsball.  Suppose  he  were 
to  go  to  Sir  ThoBias,  tell  his  whole  story 
without  reserve,  and  ask  his  old  friend's  ad- 
vice !  Every  thing  without  reserve  he  could 
not  tell.  He  could  say  nothing  to  the  father 
of  that  scene  on  the  lawn  with  Clarissa.  But 
of  his  own  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  of  Mr. 
Neefit's  generous  offer,  he  was  sure  that  he 
could  tell  the  entire  truth.  He  did  go  to 
Southampton  Buildings,  and,  after  some  harsh 
language  between  himself  and  Mr.  Stemm — 
Sir  Thomas  being  away  at  the  time — he  man- 
aged to  make  an  appointment  for  nine  o'clock 
that  evening  at  his  late  guardian's  ch.imbers. 
At  nine  o'clock  precisely  he  found  himself 
seated  with  Sir  Thomas,  all  among  the  books 
in  Southampton  Buildings.  "  Perhaps  you'll 
have  a  cup  of  tea,"  said  Sir  Thomas — 
"  Stemm,  give  us  some  tea."  Ralph  waited 
till  the  tea  was  handed  to  him,  and  Stemm 
was  gone.     Then  he  told  his  story. 

He  told  it  very  fairly  as  against  himself. 
He  brought  out  his  little  account  and  ex- 
plained to  the  lawyer  how  it  was  that  he 
made  himself  out  to  be  worth  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  and  no  more.  "  Oh,  Heavens,  what  a 
mess  you  have  made  of  it !  "  said  the  lawyer, 
holding  up  both  his  hands.  "  No  doubt  I 
have,"  said  Ralph — "  a  terrible  mess  !  But 
as  I  now  come  to  you  for  advice,  hear  me  out 
to  the  end.  You  can  say  nothing  as  to  my 
folly  which  I  do  not  know  already."  "  Go  on," 
said  Sir  Thomas.  "  Go  on — Pll  hear  you." 
It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  by-the-way, 
that  when  an  old  gentleman  in  Sir  Thomas's 
position  is  asked  his  advice  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
mark that  he  had  prophesied  all  these  things 
beforehand.  "  I  told  you  so,"  is  such  a  com- 
fortable thing  to  say  !  And  when  an  old  gen- 
tleman has  taken  much  fruitless  trouble  about 
a  young  gentleman,  he  ought  at  least  not  to 
be  interrupted  in  his  remarks  as  to  that  young 
gentleman's  folly.  But  Ralph  was  energetic, 
and,  knowing  that  he  had  a  point  before  him, 
would  go  on  with  his  story.  "  And  now," 
he  said,  "  I  am  coming  to  a  way  of  putting 
these  things  right  which  has  been  suggested 
to  me.  You  won't  like  it,  I  know.  But  it 
would  put  me  on  my  legs." 

"  Raising  money  on  your  expectations  ?  " 
said  Sir  Thomas. 

"  No — that  is  what  I  must  come  to  if  this 
plan  don't  answer  " 


"  Any  thing  will  be  better  than  that," 
said  Sir  Thomas. 

Then  Ralph  dashed  at  the  suggestion  of 
marriage  without  further  delay.  "  You  have 
heard  of  Mr.  Neefit,  the  breeclies-maker  ?  " 
It  so  happened  that  Sir  Thomas  never  had 
heard  of  Mr.  Neefit.  "  Well — he  is  a  trades- 
man in  Conduit  Street.  He  has  a  daughter, 
and  he  will  give  her  twenty  thousand 
pounds." 

"You  don't  mean  to  run  away  with  the 
breeches-maker's  daughter  ?  "  ejaculated  Sir 
Thomas. 

"  Certainly  not.  I  shouldn't  get  the 
twenty  thousand  pounds  if  I  did."  Then  he 
explained  it  all — how  Neefit  had  asked  him 
to  the  house,  and  offered  him  the  girl ;  how 
the  girl  herself  was  as  pretty  and  nice  as  a 
girl  could  be  ;  and  how  he  thought — though 
as  to  that  he  expressed  himself  with  some 
humility — that,  were  he  to  propose  to  her,  tlie 
girl  might  perhaps  take  him. 

"  I  dare  say  she  would,"  said  Sir  Thomas. 

"Well — now  you  know  it  all.  In  her 
way,  she  has  been  educated.  Neefit  pere  is 
utterly  illiterate  and  ignorant.  He  is  an  hon- 
est man,  as  vulgar  as  he  can  be — or  rather 
as  unlike  you  and  me,  which  is  what  men 
mean  when  they  talk  of  vulgarity — and  he 
makes  the  best  of  breeches.  Neefit  more  is 
worse  than  the  father — being  cross  and  ill- 
conditioned,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Polly  is  as 
good  as  gold  ;  and  if  I  put  a  house  over  my 
head  with  her  money,  of  course  her  father 
and  her  mother  will  be  made  welcome  there. 
Your  daughters  would  not  like  to  meet  them, 
but  I  think  they  could  put  up  with  Polly. 
Now  you  know  about  all  that  I  can  toll  you." 

Ralph  had  been  so  rapid,  so  energetic,  and 
withal  so  reasonable,  that  Sir  Thomas,  at  this 
period  of  the  interview,  was  unable  to  refer 
to  any  of  his  prophecies.  What  advice  was 
he  to  give  ?  Should  he  adjure  this  young 
man  not  to  marry  the  breeches-maker's 
daughter  because  of  the  blood  of  the  New- 
tons  and  the  expected  estate,  or  were  he  to 
do  so,  even  on  the  score  of  education  and 
general  unfitness,  he  must  suggest  some 
other  mode  or  means  of  living.  But  how 
could  he  advise  the  future  Newton  of  Newton 
Priory  to  marry  Polly  Neefit  ?  The  Newtons 
had  been  at  Newton  Priory  for  centuries,  and 
the  men  Newtons  had  always  married  ladies, 
as  the  women  Newtons  had  always — either 
married  gentlemen  or  remained  unmarried. 
Sir  Thomas,  too,  was  of  his  nature,  and  by 
all  his  convictions  opposed  to  such  matches. 
"  You  have  hardly  realized,"  said  he,  "  what  it 
would  be  to  have  such  a  father-in-law  and 
such  a  mother-in-law — or  probably  sucli  a 
mfe." 

"  Yes,  I  have.     I  have  realized  all  that." 

"  Of  course,  if  you  have  made  up  your 
mind — " 

"  But  I  h.Tve  not  made  up  my  mind.  Sir 
Thomas.  I  must  make  it  up  before  eleven 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  because  I  must 
then  be  with  Neefit — by  appointment.  At 
this  moment  I  am  so  much  in  doubt  that  I 
am  almost  inclined  to  toss  up." 

"  I   would  sooner  cut  my  throat !  "  said 


Sir  Thomas,  forgetting  his  wisdom  amid  the 
perplexities  of  his  position. 

"  Not  quite  that.  Sir  Thonjas.  I  suppose 
you  mean  to  say  that  any  thing  would  be  bet- 
ter than  such  a  marriage  ?  " 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  care  for  the  girl," 
said  Sir  Thomas,  crossly. 

"  I  dotnot  feel  uneasy  on  that  score.  If  I 
did  not  like  her,  and  think  that  I  could  love 
her,  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  She 
herself  is  charming — though  I  should  lie  if  I 
were  to  say  that  she  were  a  lady." 

"  And  the  father  offered  her  to  you  ?  " 

"  Most  distinctly — and  named  the  fortune." 

"  Knowing  your  own  condition  as  to 
money  ?  " 

"  Almost  exactly  —  so  much  so  that  I 
do  not  doubt  he  will  go  on  with  it  when  he 
knows  every  thing.  He  had  heard  about  my 
uncle's  property,  and  complimented  me  by 
saying  that  I  am  a — gentleman." 

"  He  does  not  deserve  to  have  a  daugh- 
ter," said  Sir  Thomas. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  According  to 
his  lights,  he  means  to  do  the  best  he  can  for 
her.  And,  indeed,  I  think  myself  that  he 
might  do  worse.  She  will  probably  become 
Mrs.  Newton  of  Newton  Priory  if  she  marries 
me ;  and  the  investment  of  Need's  twenty 
thousand  pounds  won't  be  so  bad." 

"  Nothing  on  earth  can  make  her  a  lady." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Ralph. 
"  Nothing  on  earth  can  make  her  mother  a 
lady  ;  but  of  Polly  I  should  have  hopes.  You, 
however,  are  against  it  ?  "  , 

"  Certainly." 

"  Then  what  ought  I  to  do  ?  "  Sir  Thom- 
as rubbed  the  calf  of  his  leg  and  was  silent. 
"  The  only  advice  you  have  given  me  hitherto 
was  to  cut  niy  throat,"  said  Ralph. 

"  No,  I  didn't.  I  don't  know  what  you're 
to  do.     You've  ruined  yourself — that's  all."     , 

"  But  there  is  a  way  out  of  the  ruin.  In 
all  emergencies  there  is  a  better  and  a  worse 
course.     AYhat,  now,  is  the  better  course  ?  " 

"  You  don't  know  how  to  earn  a  shilling," 
said  Sir  Thomas. 

"  No  ;  I  don't,"  said  Ralph  Newton. 

Sir  Thomas  rubbed  his  fiiee  and  scratched 
his  head  ;  but  did  not  know  how  to  give  ad- 
vice. "  You  have  made  your  bed,  and  you 
must  lie  upon  it,"  he  said. 

"  Exactly ;  but  which  way  am  I  to  get 
into  it,  and  which  way  shall  I  get  out  ?  "  Sir 
Thomas  could  only  rub  his  face  and  scratch 
his  head.  "I  thought  it  best  to  comp  and 
tell  you  every  thing,"  said  Ralph.  That  was 
all  very  well,  but  Sir  Thomas  would  not  ad- 
vise him  to  marry  the  breeches-maker's  daugh- 
ter. 

"  It  is  a  mattM,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  at  last, 
"  in  which  you  must  be  guided  by  your  own 
feelings.  I  wish  it  were  otherwise.  I  can  say 
no  more." 

Then  Ralph  took  his  leave,  and  wandered 
all  around  St.  James's  Park  and  the  purlieus 
of  Westminster  till  midnight,  endeavoring  to 
make  up  his  mind,  and  building  castles  in 
the  air,  as  to  what  he  would  do  with  himself, 
and  how  he  would  act,  if  he  had  not  brought 
himself  into  so  hopeless  a  mess  of  troubles. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


ONTARIO     MOGGS. 


On  the  followiug  morniug  Ralph  Newton  was 
in  Conduit  Street  exactly  at  the  hour  namcil. 
He  had  not  ?ven  then  made  up  his  mind  ;  but 
he  thought  that  he  might  get  an  extension  of 
the  time  allowed  him  for  decision.  After  all,  i  t 
was  hardly  a  month  yet  since  the  proposition 
was  made  to  him.  He  found  Mr.  Neefit  in  tlie 
back  shop,  measuring  a  customer.  "  I'll  be  with 
you  in  two  minutes,"  said  Mr.  Neefit,  just  put- 
ting his  head  through  the  open  door,  and  then 
going  back  to  his  work ;  "  three — one— one- 
eighth.  Waddle;  Sir  George  isn't  quite  as 
stout  as  he  was  last  year.  Oh,  no,  Sir  George ; 
we  won't  tie  you  in  too  tight.  Leave  it  to 
us.  Sir  George.  The  last  pair  too  tight  ?  Oh, 
no ;  I  think  not.  Sir  George.  Perhaps  your 
man  isn't  as  careful  in  cleaning  as  he  ought 
10  be.  Gentlemea's  servants  do  get  so  care- 
less, it  quite  sickens  one!"  So  Mr.  Neefit 
■went  on,  and,  as  Sir  George  was  very  copious 
in  the  instructions  which  he  had  to  give,  all 
of  which,  by-the-by,  were  absolutely  thrown 
away,  Ralph  Newton  became  tired  of  waiting. 
He  remembered,  too,  that  he  was  not  there  as 
a  customer,  but  almost  as  a  member  of  tb'e 
family,  and  the  idea  sickened  him.  He  be- 
thought himself  that,  on  his  first  visit  to  Con- 
duit Street,  he  had  seen  his  Polly  in  the  shop 
cutting  up  strips  wherewith  her  father  would 
measure  gentlemen's  legs.  She  must  then 
have  been  nearly  fifteen,  and  the  occupation, 
as  he  felt,  was  not  one  fitting  for  the  girl  who 
was  to'  be  his  wife.  "  Now,  Mr.  Newton," 
said  Mr.  Neefit,  as  Sir  George  at  last  left  the 
little  room.  The  day  was  hot,  and  Mr.  Neefit 
.had  been  at  work  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  Nor 
did  he  now  put  on  his  coat.  He  wiped  his 
brow,  put  his  cotton  handkerchief  inside  his 
braces,  and  shook  hands  with  our  hero. 
"  AVell,  Mr.  Newton,"  he  said,  "  what  do  you 
think  of  it  ?  I  couldn't  learn  much  about  it, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  you  and  Polly  got  on 
famous  that  night.  I  thought  we'd  have  seen 
you  there  again  before  this." 

"  I  couldn't  come,  Mr.  Neefit,  as  long  as 
there  was  a  doubt." 

"  Oh,  as  to  doubts — doubts  be  bothered  ! 
Of  course  you  must  run  your  chance  with 
Polly  like  any  other  man." 
"  Just  so." 

"  But  the  way  to  get  a  girl  like  that  Isn't 
not  to  come  and  see  her  for  a  month.  There 
are  others  after  our  Polly,  I  can  tell  you ;  and 
men  who  would  take  her  with  nothing  but  her 
smock  on." 

"  I'm  quite  sure  of  that.  No  one  can  see 
her  without  admiring  her." 

"  Then  what's  the  good  of  talkmg  of 
doubts  ?  I  Uke  you  because  you  are  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  I  can  put  you  on  your  legs,  which, 
from  all  I  hear,  is  a  kind  of  putting  you  want 
bad  enough  just  at  present.  Say  the  word, 
and  come  down  to  tea  this  evening." 

"The  fact  is,  Mr.  Neefit,  this  is  a  very  se- 
rious matter." 

"  Serious  !  Twenty  thousand  pounds  is 
serious.     There  ain't  a  doubt  about  that.     If 


you  mean  to  say  you  don't  like  the  bargain  " 
— and,  as  he  said  this,  there  came  a  black 
cloud  upon  Mr.  Neefit's  brow — "  you've  only 
got  to  say  the  word.  Our  PoUy  is  not  to  be 
pressed  upon  any  man.  But  don't  let's  have 
any  shilly-shallying." 

"  Tell  me  one  thing,  Mr.  Neefit." 
"Well;  what's  that?" 
"  Have  you  spoken  to  your  daughter  about 
this  f  " 

Mr.  Neefit  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "  Well, 
uo,  I  haven't,"  he  said.  "  But  I  spoke  to  her 
mother,  and  women  is  always  talking.  Mind, 
I  don't  know  what  our  Polly  would  say  to 
you,  but  I  do  think  she  expects  something. 
There's  a  chap  lives  nigh  to  us  who  used  al- 
ways to  be  sneaking  round ;  but  she  has 
snubbed  him  terribly  this  month  past.  So 
my  wife  tells  me.  You  come  and  try,  Mr 
Newton,  and  then  you'll  know  all  about  it." 

Ralph  was  aware  that  he  had  not  as  yet 
begun  to  explain  his  difficulty  to  the  anxious 
father.  "  You  see,  Mr.  Neefit,"  he  said — and 
then  he  paused.  It  had  been  much  easier  for 
him  to  talk  to  Sir  Thomas  than  to  the  breech- 
es-maker. 

"  If  you  don't  like  it,  say  so,"  said  Mr. 
Neefit,  "  and  don't  let  us  have  no  shilly-shal- 
lying." 

"  I  do  like  it." 

"  Then  give  us  your  hand,  and  come  out 
this  evening  and  have  a  bit  of  some'at  to  eat 
and  a  drop  of  some'at  hot,  and  pop  the  ques- 
tion.    That's  about  the  way  to  do  it." 

"  Undoubtedly  ;  but  marriage  is  such  a 
serious  thing !  " 

"  So  it  is  serious — uncommon  serious  to 
owe  a  fellow  a  lot  of  money  you  can't  pay 
him.     I  call  that  very  serious." 

"  Mr.  Neefit,  I  owe  you  nothing  but  what 
I  can  pay  you." 

"  You're  very  slow  about  it,  Mr.  Newton  ; 
that's  all  I  can  say.  But  I  wasn't  just  talk- 
ing of  myself.  After  what's  passed  between 
you  and  me  I  ain't  going  to  be  hard  upon  you." 

"I  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Neefit,"  said  Ralph, 
at  last — "  of  course  you  can  understand  that 
a  man  may  have  difficulties  with  his  family." 

"  Because  of  my  being  a  breeches-mak- 
er?" said  Neefit,  contemptuously. 

"  I  won't  say  that ;  but  there  may  be  dif- 
ficulties." 

"  Twenty  thousand  pounds  does  away  with 
a  deal  of  them  things." 

"  Just  so ;  but,  as  I  was  saying,  you  can 
understand  that  there  may  be  family  difficul- 
ties. I  only  say  that  because  I  ought  per- 
haps to  have  given  you  an  answer  sooner.  I 
won't  go  down  with  you  this  evening." 

"You  won't?" 

"  Not  to-night ;  but  I'll  be  with  you  on 
Saturday  evening,  if  that  will  suit  you." 

"  Come  and  have  a  bit  of  dinner  again  on 
Sunday,"  said  Neefit.  Ralph  accepted  the  in- 
vitaiion,  shook  hands  with  Neefit,  and  escaped 
from  the  shop. 

When  he  thought  of  it  all  as  he  went  to 
his  rooms,  he  told  himself  that  he  had  now  as 
good  as  engaged  himself  to  Polly — as  good  or 
as  bad.  Of  course,  after  what  had  passed, 
he  could  not  go  to  the  house  again  without 


asking  her  to  be  his  wife.  Were  he  to  do  so, 
Neefit  would  be  justified  in  insulting  him. 
And  yet  when  he  undertook  to  make  this 
fourth  visit  to  the  cottage,  he  had  done  so 
with  the  intention  of  allowing  himself  a  little 
more  time  for  judgment.  He  saw  plainly 
enough  that  he  was  going  to  allow  himself  to 
drift  into  this  marriage  without  any  real  deci- 
sion of  his  own.  He  prided  himself  on  being 
strong — and  how  could  any  man  be  more 
despicably  weak  than  this  ?  It  was,  indeed, 
true  that,  in  all  the  arguments  he  had  used 
with  Sir  Thomas,  he  hc^d  defended  the  Neefit 
marriage,  as  though  it  was  the  best  course  he 
could  adopt ;  and  even  Sir  Thomas  had  not 
ultimately  ventured  to  oppose  it.  Would  it 
not  be  as  well  for  him  to  consider  that  he  had 
absolutely  made  up  his  mind  to  marry  Polly  ? 

On  the  Friday  he  calied  at  Mr.  Moggs's 
house  ;  Mr.  Moggs  senior  was  there,  and  Mr. 
Moggs  junior,  and  also  a  shopman.  "  I  was 
sorry,"  said  he,  "  that,  when  your  son  called, 
I  had  friends  with  me,  and  could  hardly  ex- 
plain circumstances." 

"  It  didn't  signify  at  all,"  said  Moggs 
junior. 

"  But  it  does  signify,  Mr.  Newton,"  said 
Moggs  senior,  who  on  this  morning  was  not 
in  a  good-humor  with  his  ledger.  "  Two 
hundred  and  seventeen  pounds,  three  shillings, 
and  fourpence,  is  a  good  deal  of  money  for 
boots,  Mr.  Newton.     You  must  allow  that." 

"  Indeed  it  is,  Mr.  Moggs." 

"  There  hasn't  been  what  you  may  call  a 
settlement  for  years.  Twenty-five  pounds 
paid  in  the  last  two  years  !  "  and  Mr.  Moggs, 
as  he  spoke,  had  his  finger  on  the  fatal  page. 
"  That  won't  do,  you  know,  Mr.  Newton ;  that 
won't  do  at  all !  "  Mr.  Moggs,  as  he  looked 
into  his  customer's  face,  worked  himself  up 
into  a  passion.  "But  I  suppose  you  have 
come  to  settle  it  now.  Mr.  ICewton  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly  at  this  moment,  Mr.  Moggs." 

"  It  must  be  settled  very  soon,  Mr.  New- 
ton— it  must,  indeed.  My  son  can't  be  calling 
on  you  day  after  day,  and  all  for  nothing.  We 
can't  stand  that,  you  know,  Mr.  Newton.  Per- 
haps you'll  oblige  me  by  saying  when  it  will 
be  settled."  Then  Ralph  explained  that  he 
had  called  for  that  purpose,  that  he  was  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  paying  all  his  creditors, 
and  that  he  hoped  that  Mr.  Moggs  would  have 
his  money  within  three  months  at  the  farthest. 
Mr.  Moggs  then  proposed  that  he  should  have 
his  customer's  bill  at  three  months,  and  the 
interview  ended  by  the  due  manufacture  of  a 
document  to  that  effect.  Ralph,  when  he  en- 
tered the  shop,  had  not  intended  to  give  a 
bill;  but  the  pressure  had  been  too  great 
upon  him,  and  he  had  yielded.  It  would  mat- 
ter little,  however,  if  he  married  Polly  Neefit. 
And  had  he  not  now  accepted  it  as  his  destiny 
that  he  must  marry  Polly  Neefit  ? 

The  Saturday  he  passed  in  much  trouble 
of  spirit,  and  with  many  doubts  ;  but  the  up- 
shot of  it  all  was  that  he  would  keep  his  en- 
gagement for  the  Sunday.  His  last  chance 
of  escape  would  have  been  to  call  in  Conduit 
Street  on  the  Saturday  and  tell  Mr.  Neefit, 
with  such  apologies  as  he  might  be  able  to 
make,  that  the  marriage  would  not  be  suitable. 
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While  sitting  at  breakiast,  he  had  ahnost  re- 
solve J  to  do  this  ;  but,  when  five  o'cloclc  came, 
after  which,  as  he  well  knew,  the  breeches- 
maker  would  not  be  found,  no  such  step  had 
been  taken.  He  dined  that  evening  and  went 
to  the  theatre  with  Lieutenant  Cox.  At  tweive 
they  were  joined  by  Fooks  and  another  gay 
spirit,  and  they  ate  chops  and  drank  stout 
and  listened  to  songs  at  Evans's  till  near  two. 
Cox  and  Fooks  said  that  they  had  never  been 
so  jolly  in  their  lives  ;  but  Kalph — though  he 
ate  and  drank  as  much  and  talked  more  than 
the  others — was  far  from  happy.  There  came 
upon  him  a  feeling  that  after  to-morrow  he 
would  never  again  be  able  to  call  himself  a 
gentleman.  Who  would  associate  with  him 
after  he  had  married  the  breeches-maker's 
daughter?  He  lay  in  bed  late  on  Sunday, 
and  certainly  went  to  no  place  of  worship. 
Would  it  not  be  well  even  yet  to  send  a  letter 
down  to  Neefit,  telling  him  that  the  thing 
could  not  be  ?  The  man  would  be  very  angry 
with  him,  and  would  have  great  cause  to  be 
angry.  But  it  would  at  least  be  better  to  do 
this  now  than  hereafter.  But,  when  four 
o'clock  came,  no  letter  had  been  sent. 

Punctually  at  five  the  cab  set.  him  down 
at  Alexandrina  Cottage.  How  well  he  seemed 
to  know  the  place — almost  as  well  as  though 
he  were  already  one  of  the  family !  He  was 
shown  into  the  drawing-room,  and  whom 
should  he  see  there,  seated  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Neefit,  but  Ontario  Moggs  ?  It  was 
clear  enough  that  each  of  the  party  was  ill 
at  ease.  Neefit  welcomed  him  with  almost 
boisterous  hospitaUty.  Mrs.  Neefit  merely 
courtesied  and  bobbed  at  him.  Polly  smiled, 
and  shook  hands  with  him,  and  told  him  that 
he  was  welcome  ;  but  even  Polly  was  a  little 
beside  herself.  Ontario  Moggs  stood  bolt  up- 
right and  made  him  a  low  bow,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  speak. 

"  I  hope  your  father  is  well,"  said  Ralph, 
addressing  himself  to  Moggs  junior. 

"Pretty  well,  I  thank  you,"  said  Mr. 
Moggs,  getting  up  from  his  chair  and  bowing 
a  second  time. 

Mr.  Neefit  waited  for  a  moment  or  two, 
during  which  no  one  except  Ralph  spoke  a 
word,  and  then  invited  his  intended  son-in- 
law  to  follow  him  into  the  garden.  "  The 
fact  is,"  said  Neefit,  winking,  "  this  is  Mrs. 
N.'s  doing.  It  don't  make  any  difference,  you 
know." 

"  I  don't  quite  understand,"  said  Ralph. 

"  You  see,  we've  known  Onty  Moggs  all 
our  lives,  and  no  doubt  he  has  been  sweet 
upon  Polly.  But  Polly  don't  care  for  him, 
mind  you.  You  ask  her.  And  Mrs.  Neefit 
has  got  it  into  her  head  that  she  don't  want 
you  for  Polly.  But  I  do,  Mr.  Newton ;  and 
I'm  master." 

"  I  wouldn't  for  the  world  make  a  family 
quarrel." 

"  There  won't  be  no  quarrelling.  It's  I  as 
has  the  purse,  and  it's  the  purse  as  makes 
the  master,  Mr.  Newton.  Don't  you  mind 
Moggs.  Moggs  is  very  well  in  his  way,  but 
he  ain't  going  to  have  our  Polly.  Well,  he 
come  down  here  to-day,  just  by  chance,  and 
what  did  Mrs.  Neefit  do  but  ask  huu  to  stop 


and  cat  a  bit  of  dinner  !  It  don't  make  any 
difference,  you  know.  You  come  in  now,  and 
just  go  on  as  though  Moggs  weren't  there. 
You  and  Polly  shall  have  it  all  to  yourselves 
this  evening." 

Here  was  a  new  feature  added  to  the 
pleasures  of  his  courtship !  He  had  a  rival — 
and  such  a  rival ! — his  own  bootmaker,  whom 
he  could  not  pay,  and  whose  father  had  in- 
sulted him  a  day  or  two  since.  Moggs  junior 
would  of  course  know  why  his  customer  was 
dining  at  Alexandrina  Cottage,  and  would 
have  his  own  feelings,  too,  upon  the  occasion. 

"  Don't  you  mind  him,  no  more  than  noth- 
ing," said  Neefit,  leading  the  way  back  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  passing,  at  the  top  of 
the  kitchen  stairs,  the  young  woman  with  the 
bit  of  salmon. 

The  dinner  was  not  gay.  In  the  first 
place,  Neefit  and  Mrs.  Neefit  gave  very  ex- 
plicit and  very  opposite  directions  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  their  guests  were  to  walk  in 
to  dinner,  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
Ralph  was  obliged  to  give  his  arm  to  the 
elder  lady,  while  Ontario  carried  off'  the  prize. 
Mrs.  Neefit  also  gave  directions  as  to  the 
places,  which  were  obeyed,  in  spite  of  an  at- 
tempt of  Neefit's  to  contravene  them.  Onta- 
rio and  Polly  sat  on  one  sido  of  the  table, 
while  Ralph  sat  opposite  to  them.  Neefit, 
when  he  saw  that  the  arrangement  was  made 
and  could  not  be  altered,  lost  his  temper  and 
scolded  his  wife.  "  Law,  papa,  what  does  it 
matter  ?  "  said  Polly.  Polly's  position  cer- 
tainly was  unpleasant  enough  ;  but  she  made 
head  against  her  difiiculties  gallantly.  Onta- 
rio, who  had  begun  to  guess  the  truth,  said 
not  a  word.  He  was  not,  however,  long  in 
making  up  his  mind  that  a  personal  encoun- 
ter with  Mr.  Ralph  Newton  might  be  good  for 
his  system.  Mrs.  Neefit  nagged  at  her  hus- 
band, and  told  him,  when  he  complained 
about  the  meat,  that,  if  he  would  look  after 
the  drinkables,  that  would  be  quite  enough 
for  him  to  do.  Ralph  himself  found  it  to  be 
impossible  even  to  look  as  though  things 
were  going  right  Never  in  his  life  had  he 
been  in  a  position  so  uncomfortable,  or,  as  he 
thought,  so  disreputable.  It  was  not  to  be 
endured  that  Moggs,  his  bootmaker,  should 
see  him  sitting  at  the  table  of  Neefit,  his 
breeches-maker. 

The  dinner  was  at  last  over,  and  the 
port-wine  was  carried  out  into  the  arbor ;  not 
on  this  occasion  by  Polly,  but  by  the  maid. 
Polly  and  Mrs.  Neefit  went  off'  together,  while 
Ralph  crowded  into  the  little  summer-house 
with  Moggs  and  Neefit.  In  this  way  half  an 
hour  was  passed — a  half  hour  of  terrible  pun- 
ishment. But  there  was  worse  coming. 
"  Mr.  Newton,"  said  Neefit,  "  I  think  I  heard 
something  about  your  taking  a  walk  with  our 
Polly.  If  you  like  to  make  a  start  of  it,  don't 
let  us  keep  you.  Moggs  and  I  will  have  a 
pipe  together." 

"  I  also  intend  to  walk  with  Miss  Neefit," 
said  Ontario,  standing  up  bravely. 

"  Two's  company  and  three's  none,"  said 
Neefit. 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Ontario — "  no  doubt.  I 
feel  that  myself. — Mr.  Newton,  I've  been  at- 
[to   be    continued. 1 


tached  to  Miss  Neefit  these  two  years.  I 
don't  mind  saying  it  out  straight  before  her 
father.  I  love  Miss  Neefit !  I  don't  know, 
sir,  what  your  ideas  are;  but  I  love  Miss  Nee- 
fit !  Perhaps,  sir,  your  ideas  may  be  money 
— my  ideas  are  a  pure  aS'ection  for  that 
young  lady.  Now,  Mr.  Newtoft,  you  know 
what  my  ideas  are."  Mr.  Moggs  junior  was 
standing  up  when  he  made  this  speech,  and, 
when  he  had  completed  it,  he  looked  round, 
first  upon  her  father  and  then  upon  his  rival. 

"  She's  never  given  you  no  encourage- 
ment," said  Neefit.  "  How  dare  you  speak  in 
that  way  about  my  Polly  ?  " 

"  I  do  dare,"  said  Ontario.     "  There ! " 

"  Will  you  tell  Mr.  Newton  that  she  ever 
gave  you  any  encouragement  ?  " 

Ontario  thought  about  it  for  a  moment, 
before  he  replied.  "  No — I  will  not,"  said 
he.  "  To  say  that  of  any  young  woman 
wouldn't  be  in  accord  with  my  ideas." 

"Because  you  can't.  It's  all  gammon. 
She  don't  mean  to  have  him,  Mr.  Newton. 
You  may  take  my  word  for  that.  You  go  in 
and  ask  her  if  she  do.  A  pretty  thing  in- 
deed !  I  can't  invite  my  friend,  Mr.  Newton, 
to  eat  a  bit  of  dinner,  and  let  him  walk  out 
with  my  Polly,  but  you  must  interfere.  If 
you  had  her  to-morrow  you  wouldn't  have  a 
shilling  with  her." 

"  I  don't  want  a  shilUng  with  her  I  "  said 
Ontario,  still  standing  upon  his  legs.  "  I 
love  her.  Will  Mr.  Newton  say  as  fair  as 
that  ?  " 

Mr.  Newton  found  it  very  difficult  to  say 
any  thing.  Even  had  he  been  thoroughly 
intent  on  the  design  of  making  Ptolly  his 
wife,  he  could  not  have  brought  himself  to 
declare  his  love  aloud,  as  had  just  been  done 
by  Mr.  Moggs.  "  This  is  a  sort  of  matter 
that  shouldn't  be  discussed  in  public,"  he 
said,  at  last. 

"Public  or  private,  I  love  her!"  said 
Ontario  Moggs,  with  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

Polly  was  certainly  badly  treated  among 
them.  She  got  no  walk  that  evening,  and 
received  no  assurance  of  undying  affection 
either  from  one  suitor  or  the  other.  It  be- 
came manifest  even  to  Neefit  himself  that  the 
game  could  not  be  played  out  on  this  even- 
ning.  He  could  not  turn  Moggs  off'  his  prem- 
ises, because  his  wife  would  have  interfered. 
Nor,  had  he  done  so,  would  it  have  been  pos- 
sible, after  such  an  affair,  to  induce  Polly  to 
stir  from  the  house.  She  certainly  had  been 
badly  used  among  them — and  so  she  took  oc- 
casion to  tell  her  father  when  the  visitors  were 
both  gone.  They  left  the  house  together  at 
about  eight,  and  Polly  at  that  time  had  not 
reappeared.  Moggs  went  to  the  nearest  sta- 
tion of  the  Midland  Railway,  and  Ralph 
walked  to  the  Swiss  Cottage.  Certainly  Sir. 
Neefit's  little  dinner  had  been  unsuccessful; 
but  Ralph  Newton,  as  he  went  back  to  Lon- 
don, was  almost  disposed  to  think  that  Prov- 
idence had  interposed  to  save  him. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  father,"  said 
Polly  to  her  papa,  as  soon  as  the  two  visitors 
had  left  the  house,  "  if  that's  the  way  you 
are  going  to  go  on,  I'll  never  marry  anybody 
as  long  as  I  live." 

"  My  dear,  it  was  all  your  mother,"  said 
Mr.  Neefit.  "  Now  wasn't  it  all  your  mother  ? 
I  wish  she'd  been  blowed  fust ! " 
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THE  INCAS  OF  PERU. 


AMOXG  the  most  remarkable  and  most  interesting  periods  of 
history,  we  may  reclcon  that  in  which  the  Empire  of  the  Incas 
gave  so  peculiar  a  civilization  to  the  western  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  developed  there  so  astonishing  an  extent  of  authority  and 
power. 

Regions  so  distant  and  so  beautiful,  and  a  people  so  original,  of 
course  became  the  theme  of  extravagant  legend  and  story.  The  old 
Spanish  chroniclers  vied  with  each  other  in  clothing  their  descriptions 
of  the  Peruvians,  and  the  history  of  their  kings,  with  the  most  extrav- 
agant garb  of  fancy. 

The  Incas,  as  the  rulers  of  the  former  Peruvian  empire  were 
styled  in  their  native  tongue,  were,  according  to  indigenous  traditions, 
descended  directly  from  heaven,  as  some  asserted  ;  or  rose  from  the 
depths  of  a  great  lake,  as  others  declared  ;  or  issued  suddenly  from 
mountain-caverns,  could  we  believe  the  fantastic  statements  of  a  third 
school  of  local  annalists. 

The  most  ancient  and  most  generally-accepted  fable,  or  allegory, 
whichever  the  reader  may  be  pleased  to  consider  it,  when  separated 
from  the  cloud  of  conflicting  legends  that  surround  it,  seems  to  be, 
that  Manco  Capac  and  his  sister  Mama  OcUo  first  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  Peru,  coming  from  the  warm  valleys  lying  beyond  the 
Cordilleras  to  the  east  of  Lake  Titicaca.  These  valleys,  embraced 
in  the  region  between  Apolobamba  and  the  sources  of  the  river  Beni, 
belong  at  the  present  day  to  Bolivia,  and  are  known,  generally,  by  the 
name  of  the  Yiinr/it:i  tie  la  Paz.  The  antique  legend  was,  that  these 
illustrious  personages  issued  directly  from  Lake  Titicaca  itself,  or 
from  a  grotto  in  the  mountain-bluft'  of  Paucartampu. 

Bearing  a  wand  of  gold,  the  emblem  of  princely  authority,  or,  as 
some  modern  writers  have  mistaken  it,  a  golden  wedge,  Manco  Capac, 
like  the  Egyptian  Horus,  the  shepherd  of  races  yet  unborn,  advanced 
over  the  plains  of  Callao,  followed  by  his  female  companion,  and,  after 
a  journey  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  toward  the  north- 
west, reached  the  heights  of  Huanacote,  from  which  he  descried  an 
immense  circular  gorge  among  the  mountains,  and  at  once  chose  it 
for  his  residence.  The  city  that  he  subsequently  built  there  was 
called  Cuzco,  signifying  the  point  of  adhesion,  the  navel. 

The  new-comer  was  noble  in  person  and  eloquent  in  speech,  and 
the  neighboring  tribes  soon  hearkened  to  him.  The  charm  of  his  per- 
suasive address,  and  the  gentleness  of  his  teachings,  vaguely  recalled 
to  them,  perhaps,  a  higher  condition  from  which  they  had  degenerated 
in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  they  voluntarily 
submitted  to  his  laws,  and  gave  up  their  wild  pursuit  of  the  chase 
for  the  tillage  of  the  soil. 

While  Manco  taught  the  men  how  to  clear  the  ground,  sow  seed, 
and  cut  ditches  to  drain  or  water  it,  Mama  OcUo  instructed  the  women 
how  to  spin  the  wool  of  the  alpaca,  and  weave  the  garments  ncces- 
s.ary  for  their  famiUes,  thus  imparting  to  them  the  skill  of  good  wives 
and  mothers. 

When  this  work  had  been  fairly  started,  the  new  ruler  began  to 
build  Cuzco,  which  was  divided  into  two  districts — viz.,  the  Surin,  or 


Coya  (or  Empress)  Mama  Ocllo  Huaces. 

upper,  and  the  Hanan,  or  lower.  It  was  in  the  former  that  the  palace 
of  Manco  and  the  huts  and  cabins  of  the  people  were  built.  The  next 
constructions  were  the  temple  dedicated  to  their  god — the  sun — and 
the  Acctlhuaci,  or  sacred  edifice  set  apart  for  the  virgins  consecrated 
to  his  worship  and  service. 

It  is  to  Yupanqui,  the  third  Inca,  that  historians  attribute  the  in- 
terior decoration  of  this  singular  edifice ;  but,  begun  by  Manco 
Capac,  finished  by  Sinchi  Rocca,  and  enlarged  and  beautified  by 
their  successors,  it  retained  its  primitive  simplicity  until  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  date  of  its  origin  going  back  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh.  Yupanqui  it  was,  however,  who,  turning  to  account  the 
tribute  in  gold  and  silver  medals  exacted  from  the  tribes  obedient  to 
his  sceptre,  filled  it  with  lavish  wealth  of  ornament,  which  afterward 
served  to' enrich  the  Spaniards,  who  despoiled  the  temple  and  distrib- 
uted its  treasures  among  them.  What  the  splendor  of  the  Incas  was, 
and  consequently  what  their  bestowals  on  their  favorite  temple  must 
have  been,  are  somewhat  shadowed  forth  by  the  tradition  which  the 
traveller  will  hear  to  this  day,  as  he  approaches  the  beautiful  little  Lake 
of  Mohina  among  the  mountains,  on  his  way  from  Acopia  to  Cuzco. 
The  story  runs  that  at  the  bottom  of  this  lakelet  lies  the  famous 
chain  of  gold  which  Huayna  Cnpac,  the  twelfth  Inca,  caused  tcj  be 
made  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  hair-cutting  of  his  eldest  son,  Inti- 
Cusi  Huallpa,  and  which  the  Indians  threw  into  the  lake  when  the 
greedy  Spaniards  arrived.  The  links  in  this  nice  little  trinket  were  as 
large  as  the  iron  rings  to  which  vessels  are  secured  at  the  quays  of 
seaports.  Its  total  length  was  eight  hundred  yards,  and  it  begirt  the 
great  square  in  Cuzco  upon  the  occasion  of  the  festivals  Raymi  and 
Citlua  of  the  equinox.  This  story  excited  the  cupidity  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  they  sent  a  detachment  of  pioneers  to  drain  the 
lake.  Ditches  were  dug,  and  forty  of  the  invaders,  assisted  by  some 
hundreds  of  Indians,  worked  at  the  task  for  three  months,  but 
whether  it  was  that  Mohina  could  not  be  exhausted,  or  that  the  whole 
story  was  a  myth,  the  Spaniards  had  their  trouble  for  their  pains.  In 
our  day,  the  diving-bell  would  have  made  short  work  of  the  search  ! 
Traces  of  the  channels  dug  remain  to  this  day,  and  have  led  some 
historians  to  believe  that  the  lake  is  an  artificial  one  dug  by  the  Incas, 
who  brought  water  to  it  from  a  great  distance  among  the  mountains. 

After  some  years  devoted  to  the  organization  of  his  young  capital, 
Manco  Capac  set  out  to  look  after  the  tribes  that  surrounded  him  on 
all  sides.  This  he  professed  to  do  in  the  name  of  tlic  Sun,  whose  child 
and  ambassador,  or  agent,  he  declared  himself  to  be.  The  expedition 
had  both  a  religious  and  a  political  aim — viz.,  first,  to  spread  the  faith 
of  sun-worship  among  the  heathen,  and  then,  in  the  second  place,  to 
increase  the  extent  of  his  territory  and  the  number  of  his  subjects. 
This  apostolical  crusade  lasted  several  years,  and  resulted  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  a  score  of  tribes  scattered  in  a  radius  of  ten  leagues 
around  the  capital,  and  the  annexation  of  their  territory. 

Manco  reigned  fifty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
Sinehi  Rocca,  who  found  that  his  father  had  prepared  the  whole  ground- 
work of  his  power.     The  empire  was  organized ;  the  religion  of  the 
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Sun  was  founded  ;  the  power  of  the  new  realm  was  established,  its 
external  relations  placed  upon  a  secure  footing,  and  the  entire  politi- 
cal path  to  pursue  accurately  marked  out.  JIanco  had  thought  of 
every  thing,  and  his  successors  had  merely  to  continue  his  work. 

Sinchi  Rocca,  following  out  the  usage  of  his  race,  married  his  sister 
Mama  Cora.  These  family  unions  were  not  only  deemed  permissible 
by  the  Incas,  but  essential,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  purity  of  the  race, 
They  pretended  that,  in  doing  so,  they  only  imitated  the  example  of 
their  father  Churi  (the  sun),  who  had  married  his  sister  Quilla  (the 
moon).  Sinchi  completed  the  construction  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun 
and  the  House  of  the  Virgins.  Until  he  finished  it,  the  temple  had 
remained  merely  a  chimpu,  or  enclosure  of  rough  blocks  of  stone,  in 
the,  midst  of  which  stood  a  square  pillar,  very  roughly  hewn,  which 
reminded  the  modern  beholder  of  the  hirmemid,  or  stone  of  the  sun, 
reared  by  the  Druids  as  at  once  a  letter  and  a  symbol.  This  pillar 
was  the  altar  and  emblem  of  the  god.  Subsequently  it  was  splendidly 
adorned  with  the  blazing  golden  sun  seen  in  the  illustration.  Sinchi 
extended  the  limits  of  the  empire,  and  introduced  many  new  things 
— among  others,  a  novel  external  sign  of  authority  and  rank.  Maneo 
had  adopted  a  twist  of  wool  of  different  colors,  which  wound  five  times 
around  his  head,  the  ends  being,  allowed  to  fall  upon  his  shoulders. 
Sinchi  substituted  for  this  a  twist  of  nine  cords,  also  many-colored, 
and  resting  on  the  forehead  like  a  crown.  Like  his  father,  he  wore 
his  ears  stretched  to  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  length,  and  inserte4  in  the 
lobes  of  them  round  pieces  of  light  wood  of  about  tea  inches  in  diam- 
eter. This  fashion  was  continued  by  all  the  Incas,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  proof  that  the  founder  of  their  dynasty  must  have  been  for 
a  long  time  in  the  regions  of  the  East,  and  in  contact  with  those  na- 
tions that  wore  their  ears  stretched  in  this  manner,  and  from  whom 
have  descended,  most  probably,  the  Botocudos  of  Brazil,  the  Orejones, 
the  Cocotos,  and  the  Anguteros,  of  Peru. 

Lloque  Yupanqui,  Sinchi's  eldest  son,  was  the  third  Inca,  and  in  his 
reign  the  usual  tendency  of  power  developed  itself  He  no  longer 
employed  persuasion,  but  brought  to  bear  the  extremity  of  force  in 
extending  his  reahn,  conquered  on  all  sides,  and  built  mountain- 
fortresses  to  secure  his  newly-acquired  sway.  Yet  Lloque  was  equally 
interested  in  science.  He  it  was  who  set  up  the  first  astronomical  ob- 
servatories in  the  empire.  They  were  simplf  quadrangular  pillars  of 
unequal  height,  disposed  in  two  groups  of  eight  pillars  in  all — four 
large  and  four  smaller  ones.  These  were  connected  together  with 
chains  of  gold.  One  group  was  placed  at  the  east  side  of  the  city. 
The  position  of  the  sun  with  regard  to  these  pillars  enabled  the  as- 


tronomers to  tell  the  time  of  the  solstices  and  equinoxes.  Some  of 
the  palaces  had  pillars  of  this  kind  in  one  of  their  court-yards,  where 
they  served  {ov  ffnomous.  The  spring  equinox  was  celebrated  in  March, 
with  solemn  processions  around  the  fields  of  beans  and  Indian-corn, 
and  the  autumnal  equinox  was  similarly  honored  with  great  festivities 
in  September.  The  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun,  and  of  the 
moon  around  the  earth,  were  known  to  these  races.  They  designated 
the  former  by  the  word  huata,  which  means  a  year,  and  gave  to  the 
period  of  time  comprised  in  a  month  the  title  Quilla,  wMeh  was  the 
name  of  the  moon  itself.  Each  month,  likewise,  had  its  own  special 
designation. 

The  echpses  of  the  moon  used  to  strike  these  people  with  terror, 
and,  when  they  saw  its  disk  grow  dark,  they  imagined  that  the  lumi- 
nary was  sick,  and  was  going  to  fall  upon  them  and  destroy  them.  In 
order  to  avert  this  calamity,  they  would  make  a  terrible  uproar,  beat- 
ing drums,  clashing  cymbals,  blowing  trumpets,  and  thrashing  their 
dogs  with  huge  cudgels,  so  as  to  make  them  yelp  most  hideously. 
They  considered  the  moon  a  particular  friend  of  the  dogs,  and 
thought  that,  when  she  sees  her  favorites  cudgelled,  and  hears  theiir 
just'  complaints,  she  feels  intense  emotion ;  and  this  emotion,  the 
people  of  the  Incas  thought,  hastened  her  cure.  They  considered 
days  on  which  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  took  place  unlucky.  They 
attributed  the  lunar  spots  which,  as  well  as  the  revolution  of 
Venus,  the  Milky  Way,  and  the  Southern  Cross,  they  had  observed, 
to  enchantment  dating  back  to  i/ie  golden  age  of  the  world,  when  ani- 
mals talked !  A  fox,  they  said,  seeing  the  moon  from  below  so  round, 
so  white,  so  inviting,  and  mistaking  it  for  a  cheese,  had  climbed  up  to 
it  with  the  intention  of  getting  a  bite  ;  but  the  luminarj-,  being 
annojed  by  the  disagreeable  odor  of  the  animal,  caught  the  latter 
around  the  body,  and  was  about  to  hurl  it  headlong  into  space,  when 
a  'magic  charm  fastened  them  together  forever.  Such  are  the  cu- 
rious astronomical  details  that  Garcilaso,  Pedro  di  Cie9a,  and  Acosta 
inapart. 

The  reign  of  Lloque  Yupanqui  was  distinguished  by  poetry,  litera- 
ture, music,  and  the  other  sciences,  as  well  as  by  astronomy,  and  medi- 
cine particularly.  They  only  began  to  make  their  first  timid  steps 
forward,  it  is  true,  but  the  record  was  a  noble  one  to  compress  into  a 
single  reign.  The  poetry  was  confined  to  the  composition  of  short 
pieces  of  ten  or  twelve  strophes  in  octosyllabic  blank-verse.  These 
pieces  were  called  yaraavis,  after  the  term  yaraviais  applied  to  the 
poets.  They  were  generally  odes,  victorious  songs,  or  dithyrambs, 
celebrating  the  exploits  of  the  Inca,  his  personal  qualities  and  his 
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prowess.  In  the  course  of  time  they  assumed  more  various  forms, 
;i:iJ  treated  of  love,  Nature,  and  flowers.  The  usual  metaphors  em- 
ployed were  drawn  from  the  loveliest  objects  of  creation.  The  star, 
the  flower,  the  turtle-dove,  and  the  butterfly,  played  the  most  promi- 
nent, nay,  almost  the  only,  part  in  them.  The  word  yaraavis  meant 
"  sad  songs,"  and  yaravicus  the  "  composers  of  sad  songs,"  and  well 
they  deserved  the  title,  for  these  ditties  were  dull,  monotonous,  and 
even,  in  most  cases,  cold  and  puerile.  The  most  modern,  and,  at  the 
r.ime  time,  the  most  celebrated  of  the.se  yaraavis  was  the  " Pka-Jlor  de 
JIuasca-Inca,"  or  "  The  Inca  Huasca's  Humming-bird,"  which,  it  is 
liiid,  was  composed  only  a  few  years  previous  to  the  Spanish  con- 
quest. 

These  little  poems  were  seldom  impassioned.  Their  diction  and 
music  were  alike  discreet.  They  were  declaimed  rather  than  sung  by 
the  yaravicus  themselves,  and,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin  antiquity,  flute- 
players  gave  the  key  to  the  declaimers,  and  sustained  the  melody  of 
their  utterance.  The  flutes  were  made  of  reeds,  and  were  of  different 
sizes.  Those  with  three  orifices  were  called  pinmlhts,  and  those  with 
five  or  six  ggueynas.  The  tribes  of  Callao  used  a  syrinx,  or  Pan's- 
pipes.  The  pincuUus-player  handled  the  instrument  in  the  usual  way, 
but  the  ggueynas-player  carried  it  in  an  empty  jug,  or  pitcher,  held 
outward,  or  before  which  he  kneeled,  so  as  to  improve  the  volume  of 
the  sound.  This  kind  of  melody  is  still  used  in  the  Sierra,  and  the 
fearful  discord  these  instruments  make  when  all  played  independently 
together  may,  perhaps,  be  imagined,  but  the  horrible  uproar  could  not 
possibly  be  described.  However^  the  old  annalists  say  that  the  tribes 
of  Callao  were  the  finest  flute-players  in  the  world.     With  the  flute 
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and  the  syrinx,  they  had  constructed  a  musical  language  that  could 
be  heard  at  a  distance,  and  with  which  they  could  ask  questions  and 
get  repHes  concerning  their  health  and  that  of  their  llamas,  the  rain, 
the  sun,  and  the  probabilities  of  a  good  or  a  bad  harvest.  With  time 
and  practice  they  got  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  express  Very  complex 
ideas,  visions  of  love,  business  contracts,  gallantry  and  gossip,  and 
plans  for  journeys  or  weddings.  This  language  was  so  well  under- 
stood that  a  young  man  playing  the  flute  at  the  door  of  his  lady-love's 
residence  acquainted  every  passer-by  with  the  state  of  his  feelings.  In 
time  of  war  the  instri^ents  we  have  named  were  reenforced  with 
cymbals  and  a  kind  of  small  drum,  beaten  with  one  hand  only.  Later, 
when  the  Incas  hiid  extended  their  conquests  to  the  Pacific,  they 
added  the  sonorous  eonch-shell  to  their  military  bands. 

Literature  was  represented,  also,  under  the  Incas,  by  astronomers, 
philosophers,  and  writers  of  plays.  Their  works  consisted  of  trage- 
dies, comedies,  and  moral  essays,  or  homilies.  Farce  was  prohibited. 
The  themes  of  the  tragedies  were  usually  the  struggles  which  the 
Incas  had  sustained,  with  their  successes  and  their  triumphs.  The 
comedies  had  relation  to  agricultural  labors  and  domestic  affairs. 
The  morality  consisted  of  a  series  of  sentences,  aphorisms,  and  max- 
ims, which  were  addressed  by  two  actors  to  each  other,  before  an  as- 
sembly of  people.  In  the  tragic  or  comic  pieces,  the  reigning  Inca, 
as  head  of  every  thing,  played  the  chief  part.  The  secondary  parts 
were  filled  by  his  relatives  or  the  dignitaries  of  state.  The  coya,  or 
empress,  and  the  pallas,  or  court-ladies,  never  took  part  in  these  per- 
formances, and  were  present  merely  as  lookers-on.  The  same  jiecu- 
liarity  subsists  among  the  savage  tribes  beyond  the  Cordilleras  to  this 
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flay.  The  men  drink,  shout,  dance,  and  amuse  themselves,  while  the 
women  crouch  at  a  distance  and  look  on,  but  never  utter  a  word. 

The  science  of  medicine  among  the  Incas  was  confined  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  few  simples  and  how  to  apply  them.  Bleeding  with  a 
needle  of  hard  stone  was  also  understood,  and  some  strong  purgatives 
were  familiar.  One  of  these  was  a  white  root  resembling  the  wild 
bean.  After  having  chewed  this,  the  patient  laid  himself  on  the 
ground,  with  his  stomach  to  the  sun,  and  prayed  to  the  latter  to 
hasten  its  effect.  In  a  moment  or  two  afterward,  he  would  fall  into 
the  most  violent  convulsions,  and  then,  starting  bolt-upright,  would 
run,  gambol  about,  and,  falling  once  more  to  the  ground,  roll  over 
and  over,  howling  and  foaming  at  the  mouth  like  an  epileptic.  After 
a  few  hours  of  this  discipline,  the  patient  would  come  out  of  the  strug- 
gle with  a  prodigious  appetite  and  a  great  increase  of  strength.  Gar- 
cilaso  de  la  Vega,  the  historian,  gives  the  most  comical  account  of  this 
kind  of  treatment,  to  which  he  was  subjected  twice  by  his  good 
parents  for  the  cure  of  a  colic. 

The  Quichua  language,  introduced  and  cultivated  by  the  Incas, 
was  a  very  peculiar  idiom,  composed  of  words  of  diverse  origin,  many 
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■of  them  evidently  Oriental.  A  Spanish  Jesuit,  Antonio  Rioardo, 
wrote  a  grammar  and  vocabulary,  giving  a  very  complete  view  of  it ; 
and  Condamine,  the  academician,  presented  a  copy  of  it  to  Louis  XV. 
of  France.  He  had  brought  it  with  him  on  his  return  from  Quito.  It 
was  an  ISmo,  printed  on  coarse  paper,  but,  of  course,  gilt-edged  for  the 
special  occasion.  A  few  years  later,  the  .Jesuits  Diego  de  Torres  Rubio 
and  Juan  Figu*edo  also  published  a  Quichua  grammar  and  dictionary, 
dated  on  the  title-page  Lima,  17.54,  in  the  modem  edition.  These 
works  have  now  become  extremely  rare  in  the  country  where  they 
were  written  and  printed. 

In  this  language,  God  was  Pacliacamac  ;  the  evil  one,  mpay  ;  man, 
runa ;  woman,  huarmi  ;  father,  tayia  ;  mother,  mama  ;  child,  hua- 
Tiua  ;  life,  camay  ;  death,  hnanuy  ;  water,  unu ;  fire,  nina  ;  old,  ma- 
■chu ;  young,  huayna.      The  numerals  were:    hm,  one;    iscay,  two. 


quirnsa,,  three  ;  tahua,  four ;  pichecca,  five ;  soda,  six ;  cclumcJm,  seven ; 
pitsac,  eight ;  uccon,  nine  ;  chunca,  ten.  Up  to  twenty,  the  Quichuas  of 
former  as  of  modern  times  placed  the  decimal  before  the  unit,  thus  : 
chunca-hue,  eleven ;  chmica-isca,  twelve ;  ckunea-gimnsa,  thirteen.  When 
they  came  to  twenty,  or  rather  twice  ten,  isca-chunca,  they  put  the  unit 
before  the  decimal :  vsca-chunca-kuc,  twenty-one ;  isca-chunca-isca,  twen- 
ty-two ;  isca-clmnca-quim^a,  twenty-three.  So,  thirty  was  three  times 
ten,  or  guimsa-c/mnca  ;  forty,  four  times  ten,  or  iahua-chunca  ;  and  so  on. 
A  hundred  was  pachac  ;  a  thousand,  Jmaranca  ;  ten  thousand,  chmca- 
Imaranea  ;  a  million,  chunca-pachac-huaranca.  When  they  came  to 
ten  times  one  hundred  thousand,  or  a  million,  they  ceased  to  count, 
and  called  the  sum  jyania  china,  the  innumerable  total,  after  the  hurm, 
or  millionth  place. 


THE  DISENCHANTED  LOVER. 

«     A    ND  so  he  is  coming  to-night,  Clara?"  Lj-man  Palmer  asked, 

-ilj-     standing,  just  at  sunset,  in  the  porch  of  Mr,  Townley's  fine, 

broad-fronted  residence  in  L .  '  Clara  Townley  stood  beside  him, 

and  a  very  tearful  look  stole  into  her  deep-blue,  lustrous  eyes,  as  she 
answered  the  question : 

"  Yes,  Lyman.  Papa  received  his  note  this  morning,  saying  that 
he  would  surely  be  here  in  the  eight-o'clock  train." 

"  Your  father  is  as  determined  as  ever,  I  suppose,  about  this  affair 
of— of  the  marriage  ?  "  Lyman  Palmer's  look  was  averted  from  Clara 
while  he  pronounced  the  words.  One  of  his  white,  slender  hands 
played  rather  nervously  with  a  seal-ring  on  the  finger  of  the  other. 
They  were  delicate  enough,  both  in  shape  and  hue,  those  hands  of  Ly- 
man Palmer's,  to  have  belonged  to  a  woman ;  his  face,  also,  devoid  of 
beard  or  mustache,  and  glowing  with  the  fulness  of  healthful  beauty, 
entirely  lacked  (he  was  only  twenty-twp)  the  element  of  manliness. 
It  was  a  face  that  Lyman  Palmer's  enemies — had  he  really  possessed 
any — would  have  been  very  likely  to  call  insipid  and  girlish.  But 
they  could  not  truthfully  have  said  the  same  of  the  man  himself  He 
was  every  inch  what  his  youthful  appearance  failed  to  show — a  high- 
bred, honorable,  courageous  gentleman. 

"  Determined ! "  Clara  Townley  exclaimed,  in  answer  to  her  lover's 
last  remark.  "  Why,  papa  is  so  bent  upon  my  becoming  Mrs.  Liver» 
more,  that  he  would  die  of  rage,  I  think,  were  my  resolution  known 
to  him." 

"  And  that  resolution  is,  Clara-^" 

"  To  give  Mr.  Livermore  plainly  to  understand  that  the  times  we 
live  in  are  not  those  which  tolerate  the  afiSancing  of  two  children  in 
their  cradles,  merely  because  their  parents  happen  to  be  friends. 
And  then  this  creature,  Richard  Livermore,  is  a  perfect  fiend  of  home- 
liness, if  you  will  pardon  my  intense  style  of  rhetoric,  Lyman.  The 
photograph  which  he  sent  me,  through  papa,  is  just  about  the  most 
frightful  thing  I  have  ever  beheld.  He  has  passed  his  whole  life,  you 
know,  in  some  obscure  place  out  West — all  places  out  West  are  ob- 
scure, in  my  opinion — and,  to  a..  -.^_  i.nces,  he  has  the  manners  of 
a  regular  clod.  He  actually  had  the  impudence  to  speak  of  me,  in  his 
last  letter  to  papa,  as  the  '  sweet  Clara,  whom  he  longed  passionately 
to  behold,'  and  whom  he  fondly  believed  to  be  '  a  picture  of  womanly 
grace  and  loveliness.'  I've  never  told  you  this  before,  Lyman,  for 
fear  of  making  you  ungovernably  angry  at  your  unseen  rival." 

"  We  ought  not  to  be  called  rivals,"  Lyman  Palmer  answered,  in  a 
voice  wherein  there  was  much  more  of  despondency  than  anger — "  his 
chances  are  so  far,  far  above  mine." 

"  Nonsense,  Lyman ! " 

"How  'nonsense,'  Clara?" 

"  Do  you  believe  in  proverbs  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"Because  /do."  Clara  Townley's  face  wore  a  look  of  very  firm 
determination  as  she  spoke. 

"  To  what  particular  proverb  do  you  have  reference  just  now  ?  " 
Lyman  asked. 

"To  one  which  says,  'Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way.'  I 
think  that  adage  a  remarkably  true  one.  And  I  think,  Lyman,  that 
you  and  I  may  test  its  truth,  if  we  are  so  inclined." 

"You  don't  mean  by  an  elopement,  Clara,  do  you?'  Often  and 
often  I  have  pleaded — " 

"And  often  and  often  I  have  refused,"  was  the  prompt  interrup- 
tion.    "  Of  course,  I  won't  elope  with  you,  Lyman.     I  don't  consider 
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elopements  respectable.  I  shall  never  marry  you  if  I  have  to  do  it — 
there ! "  And  she  looked  quite  serious  enough  to  keep  the  resolution 
if  called  upon  to  do  so. 

"You  mean,  then,  Clara,  by  coming  the  mightily  eloquent  over 
your  papa  ?  "  Lyman  questioned. 

"  And  gc-t  pooh-poohed  for  our  pains,"  said  Clara,  with  a  slight 
laugh.  "  No,  Lyman,  I  mean  something  else.  Papa  is  still  asleep, 
and  likely  to  remain  so  for  an  hour.  Besides,  he  is  too  feeble  to  leave 
his  room  this  evening.  Let  us  take  a  stroll  through  the  garden,  and, 
while  we  stroll,  I  shall  disburden  myself  of  a  weighty  secret." 

"  Is  Mr.  Townley  at  home  ?  " 

Richard  Livermore  asked  the  above  question  of  Mr.  Townley's 
servant,  and,  receiving  an  aflBrmative  reply,  was  shown  into  a  small 
sitting-room  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  house. 

While  the  man  is  seated,  awaiting  the  appearance  of  his  host,  we 
have  time  to  observe  that  his  face  and  figure  are  scarcely  the  face  and 
.  figure  of  a  gentleman.  "  The  obscure  place  out  West  "  has  evidently 
left  its  impress  upon  the  general  bearing  of  Mr.  Richard  Livermore. 

Presently  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  opened,  and  a  servant — 
Clara  Townley's  private  maid,  as  it  happened — entered  the  room. 

"  Mr.  John  Townley  has  been  unwell  for  several  days,  sir,  and  as 
he  has  lately  fallen  into  a  doze,  his  daughter.  Miss  Clara,  does  not 
consider  it  advisable  to  awake  him.  But  Miss  Clara  will  be  very 
happy  to  see  Mr.  Livermore  herself,  provided  he  wishes  it." 

"■  Of  course — of  course — by  all  means — certainly,"  stammered 
Livermore,  to  whom  the  immediate  prospect  of  beholding  his  Jinncee 
was  thoroughly  overwhelming.  "  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  Miss 
Clara  Townley.     Be  good  enough^  won't  you,  to  tell  her  so  ?  " 

He  was  gratified,  not  long  afterward,  by  the  appearance  of  a  tall 
young  lady  (who  struck  him,  the  more  he  looked  upon  her,  as  a  very 
unnaturally  and  disagreeably  tall  young  lady),  attired  in  a  rather 
short,  ill-fitting  dress,  and  wearing,  upon  a  countenance  full  of  "  broad- 
blown  comeliness,  red  and  white,"  about  the  most  thorough  from-ear- 
to-ear  sort  of  smile  that  Mr.  Richard  Livermore  ever  remembered  hav- 
ing seen. 

"  How  d'ye  do  ?  "  said  the  gigantic  virgin,  accompanying  her  salu- 
tation with  a  rather  vacant-sounding  laugh.  "  Hope  you're  well. 
You're  Mr.  Livermore,  of  course  ?  Well,  Livermore,  I  don't  like  vour 
looks  a  bit.     How  do  you  like  mine  ?  " 

"  I — I — think  there  must  be  some  mistake,"  murmured  Livermore, 
in  amazement.  "  1 — I — understood  that  Miss  Clara  Tonmley  was 
to—" 

"Well,  7am  Miss  Clara  Townley." 

"  Impossible ! " 

"  If  ou're  complimentary,  I'm  sure !  But  perhaps  you  mean  that  I 
dis.ippoint  you  agreeably,  Mr.  Livermore.  I  hope  I  don't.  I  dare  say 
you're  a  good  enough  kind  of  fellow,  but  then  you're  decidedly  not  the 
fellow  for  me.  Saw  that  the  instant  I  clapped  eyes  on  you,  Liver- 
more, if  you'll  pardon  so  vulgar  an  expression.  I'm  the  sort  of  girl 
that  likes  plucky  sporting-men  wHI>  'ots  of  '  go '  in  them,  and  a  gen- 
eral air  of  being  'up  to  snuu.  iNow  you're  not  that  sort  of  a  chap, 
Livermore,  as  I  told  at  a  glance." 

"  No !  "  e.Kclaimed  poor  Livermore,  who  had  grown  pale  by  this 
time,  and  with  something  which  was  not  embarrassment — "  no,  Miss 
Clara,  I  decidedly  am  not  the  type  of  manhood  which  you  seem  to 
admire.  Is — is — your  father  in  ?  I — I — mean,  can  I  see  him  for  a 
few  moments  ?  " 

"  Our  girl  told  you  he  was  asleep,  didn't  she  ?  "  was  the  young 
lady's  indifi'erent  answer,  searching  for  something,  as  she  spoke,  in 
the  pocket  of  her  dress.  "  Besides,  Livermore,  as  you've  come  to  stay 
several  days,  andJiave  brought  your  portmanteau — there,  for  that  pur- 
pose, any  time  will  do,  I  suppose,  at  which  to  hold  confab  with 
pa." 

Mr.  Livermore  seemed  to  be  regaining  his  self-possession.  "  Since 
I  cannot  see  your  father.  Miss  Townley,"  he  said,  stiffening  visibly  in 
manner,  "  it  is  better  that  I  should  at  once  take  my  departure." 

"  And  why  so,  Liv.  ?  " 

"  Liv.  !  "  Could  Richard  Livermore  believe  his  own  ears  ?  Was  this 
vixenish,  hoidenish,  overgrown  female  the  Clara  Townley  whom  he 
had  worshipped  in  dreams  as  his  future  wife  ?  Had  her  father  been 
mad,  to  write  as  he  bad  written  concerning  her  ?  He  would  rather  die 
— the  man  was  already  telling  himself^than  become  the  husband  of 
BO  hideously  ogreish  a  creature. 


"  I  have  no  reason  to  give  for  leaving  so  abruptly,"  he  now  said, 
in  sharp,  cold  tones. 

Miss  Townley  made  some  odd  sound  between  a  giggle  and  a 
chuckle.  "  Yovi  don't  like  me  ;  confess  you  don't !  "  she  cried,  and, 
taking  the  unsuspecting  Livermore  thoroughly  by  surprise,  she  per- 
formed the  action  popularly  known  as  a  poke  in  the  riha. 

"  Miss  Townley  !  "  gasped  the  unhappy  gentleman,  thus  maltreated  ; 
"  do  you  intend  insulting  me  ?  " 

"  Pshaw  !  not  a  bit  of  it.  Only  in  fun.  Have  a  cigar,  won't 
you  ?  " 

"  Heavens  ! "  exclaimed  the  bewildered  Livermore,  holding  up 
both  hands,  and  stumbling  backward  in  his  astonishment,  "  you 
can't  possibly  mean  that  you  smoke?  " 

"  Certaiidy  I  do,"  was  the  reply,  Miss  Townley  biting  the  end  off 
a  very  nice-looking  ^^raro  as  she  spoke. 

Mr.  Livermore  once  again,  and  as  if  by  a  masterly  effort,  regained 
his  selfcontrol.  Walking  deliberately  toward  his  portmanteau,  he 
picked  up  that  article,  and,  having  bowed  to  his  hostess,  was  about 
quitting  the  apartment,  when  Miss  Townley  exclaimed  : 

"  I  hope  I  haven't  offended  you.  Pa'U  be  frightfully  mad  when  he 
hears  you've  gone  in  this  style.  He'll  be  sure  to  blame  me,  too.  I 
wish  you'd  leave  a  little  note  explaining  that  you  go  of — of  your  own 
free-will,  as  it  were.     You  don't  mind  doing  this,  do  you  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  with  what  was  evidently  intended  for  a  winning 
smile,  but  poor  Livermore  thought  it  only  a  repulsive  leer.  "  I  shall  be 
very  willing,  Jliss  Townley,"  he  said,  "  to  leave  a  note  for  your  father, 
thoroughly  vindicating  you  in  the  matter  of  my  departure.  What  is 
it  that  you  desire  me  to  write  ?  "  taking  a  card-case  and  a  pencil  from 
one  of  his  pockets. 

"  Only  that  you  don't  want  to  marry  me — that  you  don't  think  we 
shall  suit  each  other,  and  all  that.  Please  be  good  enough  not  to  say 
any  thing  about  the  smoking,  because  pa  don't  know  that  I  smoke, 
and — " 

But  Livermore,  without  waiting  for  further  Instructions,  began 
rapidly  writing  on  one  of  the  cards  which  he  had  selected  from  his 
case.  When  he  had  finished,  he  turned  toward  Miss  Townley,  with 
these  words : 

"  The  following  is  my  message  to  your  father  : 

"  '  Sir  :  I  desire  to  have  the  agreement  broken  concerning  my  fu- 
ture marriage  with  your  daughter.  1  hiive  held  an  interview  with  her, 
and  confess  to  being  wholly  unwiUing  that  such  a  lady  shall  become 
my  wife.  Richaro  Livermore.'  " 

"  That's  precisely  it !  "  boisterously  exclaimed  Miss  Townley,  when 
her  companion  had  handed  her  the  card.  "  Old  fellow,"  suddenly 
slapping  Livermore  familiarly  on  the  back — "  old  fellow,  you've  got  a 
handsome  streak  in  you,  for  all  we  don't  like  each  other.  Better  try  a 
cigar  before  you  go." 

But  Livermore  rushed  from  the  apartment  as  though  willing  to 
remain  not  an  instant  longer  in  the  society  of  so  out-and-out  a  mon- 
strosity of  womanhood.  And  shortly  afterward  the  hall-door  closed 
upon  his  retreating  figure. 

"  Lyman,  you  have  certainly  been  making  the  most  utterly  revolt- 
ing creature  of  yourself  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of.  I  have  been 
listening  in  the  dining-room,  yonder,  to  every  word  you  said."  And 
the  real  Clara  Townley,  having  just  entered  the  room  by  a  different 
door  from  that  by  which  poor  Livermore  had  made  his  exit,  surveyed 
her  disguised  lover  with  laughing  eyes. 

"  There  is  my  chief  trophy,"  exclaimed  Lyman,  waving  above  his 
head  the  card  which  contained  Livermore's  message  to  Clara's  father. 
"/«  hoc  siQiio  vinces.  Your  father  will,  of  course,  consent  to  our  mar- 
riage now,  Clara  ;  for  he  will  become  alarmed  lest  you  lack  the  power 
to  attract  a  husband  to  your  side,  on  reading  this  stinging  criticism 
from  Livermore,  and  gratefully  accept  the  next  chance  that  offers  it- 
self." 

Whether  Mr.  John  Townley  indulged  in  any  such  train  of  reason- 
ing as  the  above,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  But  two  facts  are  cer- 
tain, viz. :  his  deep  indignation  on  reading  Livermore's  message,  and 
his  ultimate  consent  to  Clara's  marriage  with  Lyman  Palmer,  the  man 
of  her  choice.  So  much  for  the  clever  disenchantment  and  the  verifi- 
cation of  Clara  Townley's  favorite  maxim — "  Where  there's  a  will, 
there's  a  way." 
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THE  CATO-STREET  CONSPIRACY. 

Ox  the  accession  of  George  IV.  to  the  throne,  January  29,  1820, 
Lord  Harrowbv,  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  issued  invita- 
tions to  the  cabinet  ministers  to  dine  with  him  on  February  23d,  ac- 
■cording  to  prescribed  custom,  at  his  house,  No.  39  Grosvenor  Square. 
The  following  were  the  guests  invited  :  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Lord- 
Chancellor  Eldon,  Mr.  Yansittart,  Earl  Bathurst,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
Lord  Sidmouth,  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  Lord  Jlelville,  the  Duke 
■of  Wellington,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Bathurst,  Mr.  Welles- 
ley  Pole,  and  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave. 

The  year  1819  had  been  a  troublous  one.  The  dissipation  and 
reckless  extravagance  of  the  regent,  the  dearness  of  bread,  the  op- 
pressive taxation,  the  Spafields  riots,  and,  lastly,  the  unnecessary 
brutality  of  the  Lancashire  yeomen  and  the  soldiers  at  the  Peterloo 
meeting,  had  combined  to  irritate  the  poorer  people  and  render  them 
disaffected  to  the  government.  Reform  and  education  had  become 
subjects  of  discussion  with  all  enlightened  men ;  the  desperate  and 
the  fanatical  brooded  over  revolution,  conspiracy,  and  violence. 

Spies  had  been  at  work  fomenting  and  urging  forward  plots,  and 
the  ministers  for  many  weeks  had  had  inklings  of  some  impending 
■danger.  There  had  been  apprehensions  of  a  rising  on  the  night  of 
the  old  king's  funeral,  but  the  conspirators,  it  was  ascertained,  had 
"then  altered  their  plans,  and  projected  a  more  cruel  and  wholesale 
massacre,  urged  on  by  the  government  spies,  who  had  pretended  to 
■enlist  themselves  in  their  cause  only  the  sooner  to  drag  them  to  the 
scaffold. 

The  day  before  the  cabinet  dinner,  as  Lord  Harrowby  was  riding 
in  the  Park,  alone,  and  preparatory  to  attending  a  council  at  Carlton 
Palace,  a^  bankrupt  milkman,  named  Hiden,  approached  him  at 
Grosvenor  Gate,  and  handed  him  a  letter  directed  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh — a  letter  which,  he  said,  was  of  considerable  importance  to 
loth  their  lordships.  The  man  wishing  a  second  interview.  Lord  Har- 
rowby met  him  next  morning  by  appointment  among  the  young  plan- 
-tations  in  the  ring  at  Hyde  Park. 

Hiden  then  revealed  the  plots  of  a  knot  of  conspirators  who  held 
-meetings  in  a  loft  over  a  stable  in  Cato  Street  (now  Homer  Street), 
Edgware  Road,  their  leader  a  gambler  named  Thistlewood,  who  had 
T)een  formerly  in  the  marines,  and  afterward  a  subaltern  in  a  West- 
India  regiment.  Their  plan  was  to  seize  two  pieces  of  cannon  that 
were  in  Gray's-Inn  Lane,  at  the  stables  of  the  City  Light-Horse  Vol- 
unteers, and  six  pieces  from  the  Fiusbury  Artillery  Ground,  to  take 
the  Bank  of  England,  set  fire  to  New-Furnival's  Inn,  the  Portman- 
Street  Barracks,  and  also  buildings  in  other  parts  of  London,  to  de- 
stroy the  telegraph  to  Woolwich,  and,  establishing  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment at  the  Mansion  House,  to  send  emissaries  to  Dover,  Brighton, 
Kamsgate,  and  Margate,  to  prevent  obnoxious  persons  escaping. 

But  the  preliminary  blow  contemplated  by  these  ferocious  assas- 
sins was  even  more  terrible. 

Four-and-twenty  men,  armed  with  pistols,  sabres,  knives,  pikes, 
hand-grenades,  and  blunderbusses,  were  to  proceed  to  Lord  Harrow- 
by's  house  when  the  company  was  assembled.  Thistlewood  was  to 
knock  at  the  door,  and  hand  a  letter  to  the  footman.  Directly  the 
•door  opened,  the  band  would  rush  in  and  seize  the  servants,  threaten- 
ing them  with  instant  death  if  they  resisted  or  gave  the  alarm.  The 
stairs  were  next  to  be  seized  and  guarded  by  men  with  fire-arms  and 
grenades.  If  any  one  attempted  to  e.-:cape  from  above  or  below,  hand- 
grenades  were  to  be  dashed  in  among  them.  Two  men  were  also  to  be 
placed  at  the  same  time  at  the  area,  and,  armed  with  grenades  and 
blunderbusses,  to  stop  all  fugitives  with  showers  of  shot  and  fire. 
Two  swordsmen  (old  soldiers),  told  off  for  the  higher  class  of  murder, 
followed  by  the  rest,  were  then  to  rush  into  the  dining-room  and  kill 
every  one — the  bad  for  their  oppression,  the  good  for  keepin"  such 
evil  company.  Ings,  a  pork-butcber,  the  most  savage  of  the  crew, 
was  going  to  arm  himself  with  a  brace  of  pistols,  a  cutlass,  and  a 
specially-prepared  knife  of  great  strength,  weight,  and  keenness,  and, 
■  cutting  off  the  heads  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Lord  Sidmouth,  carry 
them  off  (for  some  undefined  purpose)  in  two  bags  bought  for  the  hor- 
Tible  occasion.  Ings's  cry,  as  they  tore  into  Lord  Harrowby's  dining- 
room,  was  to  be : 

"  Well,  ray  lords,  I  have  got  as  good  men  here  as  the  Manchester 
.yeomanry. — Citizens,  do  your  duty !  " 

These  words  are  significant.     The  citizens  evidently  meant  to  re- 


new the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  believing  the  popular 
disaffection  to  be  general ;  and  the  allusion  to  Peterloo  showed  how 
deeply  the  cruelties  of  that  day  had  struck  into  the  hearts  of  the 
poorer  classes. 

In  the  mean  time,  other  persons  besides  Hiden  had  betrayed  the 
conspirators.  Dwyer,  an  Irish  bricklayer,  who  had  been  employed  to 
muster  his  countrymen,  and  to  carry  off  the  fire-arms  from  the  Found- 
ling, had  informed  the  secretary  of  state  by  means  of  a  Major  James. 
An  infamous  informer,  named  Edwards,  a  modeller  and  image-seller  at 
Windsor,  had  also  spoken  to  a  gentleman  of  the  king's  household.- 

Lord  Harrowby  was  wary,  and  did  nothing  to  scare  the  assassins. 
The  dinner  was  secretly  put  off,  but  not  publicly  or  in  the  newspapers. 
The  Archbishop  of  York,  who  lived  next  door,  having  a  dinner  the 
same  day  and  hour,  the  carriages  arriving  at  that  house  deceived  the 
watchers  whom  Thistlewood  had  placed  for  the  whole  day  and  night 
before  in  the  square,  and  no  alarm  was  excited  in  the  minds  of  the 
gang. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  23d,  Lord  Harrowby,  sending  word  to  his 
brother-ministers,  took  refuge  in  Lord  Liverpool's  house,  nor  did  he 
write  to  his  servants  to  countermand  the  dinner  till  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  At  nine,  Thistlewood  and  his  men  were  to  enter  Gros- 
venor Square. 

At  the  time  of  the  conspiracy,  Thistlewood  lived  in  a  two-pair 
front-room  in  Stanhope  Street,  Clare  Market,  and  had  long  before  his 
last  fatal  plot  been  tried  for  treasonable  practices  and  acquitted,  but 
afterward,  on  a  charge  of  abetting  Dr.  Watson's  son  in  the  Spafields 
riot,  had  been  imprisoned  in  Horsham  Jail.  While  there,  he  had  been 
foolish  enough  to  send  a  challenge  to  Lord  Sidmouth.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  a  rancorous,  savage-tempered,  malignant  man,  ca- 
pable of  any  crime  to  effect  certain  undefined  political  changes.  This- 
tlewood had  resolved  to  have  the  meetings  at  his  own  house  ;  but 
there  happened  to  be  a  Bow-Street  officer  living  opposite,  and  he  was 
afraid  of  the  committees  being  discovered.  Brunt,  his  savage  lieu- 
tenant and  secretary,  was  a  cobbler  of  the  humblest  kind,  who  rented 
two  miserable  rooms  for  his  wife,  child,  and  apprentice,  in  Fox  Court, 
Gray's-Inn  Lane.  The  treasonable  meetings  were  held  in  a  room  in 
the  same  house  in  which  the  prisoner  Ings,  the  pork-butcher,  also  re- 
sided. Davidson,  a  third  conspirator,  a  man  of  color,  was  a  cabinet- 
maker. Adams  (the  informer)  and  Harrison,  one  of  the  selected 
"  swordsmen,"  had  both  been  soldiers  in  the  Life  Guards.  These  men 
had  frequently  met  in  a  back-room  in  the  yard  of  the  White-Hart 
public-house.  Brook's  Market,  where  they  had  been  observed  by  Bow- 
Street  officers.  The  depot  for  powder  and  arms  was  at  the  house  of  a 
conspirator  named  Tidd,  who  lived  in  the  Hole-in-the-Wall  Passage, 
near  Brook's  Market.  Harrison,  while  the  plot  was  still  ripening,  had 
rented  a  stable  in  Cato  Street,  Edgware  Road. 

The  stable  belonged  to  General  Watson,  then  abroad,  and  a  month 
or  two  before  had  been  used  as  a  cow-shed  by  a  milkman  named  Firth. 
It  is  the  first  building  on  the  right  as  you  enter  from  John  Street. 
Xearly  opposite  Cato  Street  was  a  public-house  called  the  Horse  and 
Groom,  where  the  conspirators  assembled  to  drink  and  discuss  pre- 
liminaries. The  street  in  which  the  deserted  stable  stood  was  acces- 
sible from  John  Street  by  an  archway,  and  opened  into  Queen  Street 
by  a  path,  guarded  by  posts,  for  foot-passengers  only.  The  stable  had 
three  stalls  and  a  cart-shed.  Nearly  opposite  the  door  was  a  step- 
ladder  leading  to  a  hay-loft,  and,  opening  from  this  loft,  which  had,  we 
believe,  been  used  as  a  carpenter's  shop,  were  two  small  rooms  over 
the  cart-house.  The  loft  had  two  windows,  one  looking  on  the  street, 
and  this  was  kept  covered  with  canvas,  to  prevent  any  one  seeing  in. 
The  door  of  the  hay-loft,  looking  into  the  street,  was  kept  strongly 
barred.  In  the  floor  of  the  loft  were  two  long  apertures  for  hay, 
which  opened  on  the  racks  in  the  stable  below. 

About  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2.3d  of  February, 
1820,  a  man  living  at  No.  3  Cato  Street  observed  Harrison,  the  soldier, 
at  work  cleaning  the  stable,  and  about  half-past  four,  when  he  returned  JC^I 

from  work,  the  same  man  saw  Davidson  pacing  up  and  down  the  arch-  ^iP 

way  in  John  Street,  as  if  waiting  for  some  one.  About  six  o'clock,  a 
woman  living  in  the  same  street  was  startled  by  a  man  of  color,  who 
had  previously  alarmed  her  by  his  dark  face,  suddenly  presenting  him- 
self, and  asking  for  a  light  for  his  caudle  ;  another  inhabitant  at  No. 
2  also  watched  twenty  to  thirty  shabby  men  go  in  and  out  of  the 
stable  carrying  bags  and  bundles.  One  of  them,  as  he  stooped,  had 
shown  that  he  was  armed. 

Several  rendezvous  had  been  appointed  for  the  conspirators.    Sonie 
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were  to  assemble  near  John  Street,  and  to  be  brought  to  the  stable  by 
safe  men ;  others  were  directed  to  the  Horse  and  (Jroom.  Tidd  gath- 
ered his  party  at  Hole-in-the-Wall  Passage,  Brunt  at  Fox's  Court, 
while  Thistlewood  was  to  go  straight  to  Cato  Street,  where  the  blun- 
derbusses* daggers,  pistols,  swords,  pikes,  pitch-balls,  and  hand- 
grenades,  had  by  this  time  been  collected. 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  eight  or  ten  of  the 
conspirators  met  at  Brunt's  room,  to  fit  flints  to  pistols  and  slings  to 
cutlasses.  Many  of  the  men  were  still  ignorant  of  what  was  to  be 
rlon<>.  They  were  only  to  be  told  at  the  stable,  when  it  was  too  late 
to  retract.     On  Thistlewood's  arriving,  he  said : 

"  Well,  my  lads,  this  looks  something  like  as  if  you  were  going  to 
do  something." 

lie  then  promised  to  give  the  men  liquor,  and  sent  out  for  drink  for 
the  informer  Adams,  who  seemed  very  much  depressed. 

At  the  same  time  he  sent  for  cartridge-paper,  on  which  proclama- 
tions could  be  written.     He  then  sat  down  and  wrote  : 

"  Your  tyrants  are  destroyed — the  friends  of  liberty  are  called 
upon,  as  the  provisional  government  is  now  sitting. 

"  James  Ings,  Hecrelarxf. 
"  February  i3,lSiO." 

These  bills  were  to  be  pasted  up  near  the  houses  that  were  to  be  set 
on  fire,  and  would,  it  was  supposed,  arouse  the  people.  When  Thistle- 
wood  had  written  three  of  the  bills,  he  said  he  was  tired,  ^d  did  not 
know  what  was  the  matter  with  him  ;  he  could  write  no  more.  An- 
other man  then  wrote  a  fourth.  In  the  mean  time  Ings,  with  butch- 
erly eagerness  for  bloodj  was  preparing  himself  for  action.  He  put 
on  a  black  belt  to  hold  two  pistols,  a  belt  round  his  shoulder  for  a 
cutlass,  and  two  large  canvas  haversacks,  in  which,  he  swore,  he  in- 
tended to  carry  the  heads  of  Lord  CastlA'eagh  and  Lord  Sidmouth, 
Iiefore  setting  them  on  pikes  and  carrying  them  before  the  captured 
cannon.  When  he  had  done  all  this,  he  viewed  himself  complacently, 
and  said,  with  professional  jocosity  : 

"  I  have  not  got  my  steel — I  am  not  complete  ;  but  never  mind." 

lie  then  drew  a  large,  heavy,  broad  butcher's-knife  from  his  pock- 
et, and  showed  the  new-ground  edge,  and  the  handle  bound  round  with 
dark,  waxed  thread,  to  prevent  his  hand  slipping,  as  he  said,  "  when 
he  should  be  at  work."  With  that  knife  he  swore  he  would  cut  off 
the  heads  "  of  Castlercagh  and  the  rest,  as  he  came  at  them." 

In  the  momentary  absence  of  the  dreaded  Thistlewood  and  Brunt, 
a  man  named  Palin  said  he  hoped  all  present  knew  what  they  had  met 
there  for,  and  had  considered  whether  the  assassination  would  be 
approved  by  the  country,  and  would  really  draw  the  people  to  their 
help.  Just  then  Brunt  returned.  Observing  an  alteration  in  the 
men's  countenances,  and  being  told  the  reason,  he  said  : 

"  This  is  not  the  place.  Go  with  me  to  Edgware  Road.  There 
you  shall  know  what  you  are  going  about,  and  all  that  goes  along  with 
me  /  will  take  care  shall  have  a  drop  of  something  to  drink  to  put 
them  in  spirits." 

The  conspirators  then  armed  themselves,  put i)n  their  great-coats' 
to  conceal  their  weapons,  and  started  for  the  rendezvous. 

In  the  stable  the  men  began  at  once  to  clean  the  arms,  which  were 
lying  on  a  bench  in  the  loft,  and  to  ferrule  the  pikes.  The  non-arrival 
of  Tidd  and  his  contingent,  however,  alarmed  Thistlewood,  and  pro- 
duced confusion  among  the  conspirators, 'as  they  already  knew  that 
Lord  Sidmouth  had  had  intimation  of  their  meetings  in  Brook's 
Market. 

Ings,  seeing  his  comrades'  faces  lengthen,  began  to  stamp  and 
swear,  and  tear  his  hair. 

"  If  you  begin  to  talk  of  dropping  the  concern  now,"  he  said,  "  I 
will  either  cut  my  throat  or  shoot  myself." 

Brunt  said  there  was  no  occasion  for  uneasiness ;  he  would  forfeit 
his  existence,  if  Tidd  was  not  forthcoming.  Thistlewood  kept  quiet, 
and  said : 

"  For  God's  sake  do  not  think  of  dropping  the  business  now ;  if  you 
do,  it  will  turn  out  a  second  Despard  job."  Then  he  looked  round  and 
said  :  "  You  seem  to  think  there  are  not  men  sufficient."  (He  cast 
up  t!:c  number.)  "  Let  us  see,  there  are  eighteen  here,  and  two  be- 
low ;  that  makes  twenty  ;  that  is  quite  sufficient ;  suppose  there  to  be 
sixteen  servants  in  Lord  Harrowby's  house,  they  arc  not  armed  ;  we 
shall  go  prepared,  and  it  will  not  take  us,  from  entering  the  house  and 
coming  out,  more  than  ten  minutes." 


Fourteen  men  were  to  execute  the  murders,  and  six  to  be  left  to 
guard  the  servants.  As  the  fourteen  men  were  volunteering  and  being 
called  out,  Tidd  entered,  and  Thistlewood,  probably  suspecting  him  to 
be  a  waverer,  fixed  his  eyes  sternly  upon  him  :  but,  seeing  Adamsi 
watching  him,  he  turned  away  directly.  Adams,  going  up  to  Tidd,, 
said  to  him,  tentatively : 

"  Don't  you  think  this  is  a  pretty  set-out  ?  Do  you  think  they  will'- 
be  able  to  do  this  thing  ! " 

Tidd  replied,  in  an  ominous  whisper,  "  Never." 

Brunt  had  just  produced  a  gin-bottle  from  his  pocket  to  prime  the 
assassins,  when  Adams  heard  somebody  in  the  stable  below. 

The  toils  had  long  slowly  been  gathering  round  these  desper 
ate  wretches.  Into  that  loft,  as  into  a  full  rat-pit,  the  sharp-toothed' 
terriers  of  the  law  were  ready  to  dash.  In  other  rooms  besides  that 
of  Cato  Street  cutlasses  had  been  that  morning  ground,  and  pistol-flints, 
fitted.  The  Bow-Street  ofiiccrs  had  already  been  lurking  about  the- 
Horse  and  Groom  public-house,  and  had  secured  a  pike-stave  left  by 
one  of  the  conspirators.  About  half-past  eight,  twelve  of  them  had' 
met  by  appointment  near  John  Street,  and  moved  on  together  toward 
the  well-marked  stable.  In  the  mean  time.  Lieutenant  Fitzclarence, 
with  a  picket  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Birnie,, 
the  police  magistrate,  to  wait  in  John  Street  till  they  were  called. 
Euthven  (a  tall,  sandy  Scotchman),  Smithers,  Ellice,  and  others  of  the 
patrol,  found  the  stable-door  watched  by  two  or  three  men.  The  man 
of  color,  Davidson,  and  Ings  were  guarding  the  stairs,  with  blunder- 
busses on  their  shouldeis  and  swords  by. their  sides.  Ruthven  in- 
stantly ordered  these  men  to  be  secured,  and  mounted  the  ladder,  fol- 
lowed by  EUice,  Smithers,  and  three  or  four  others. 

There  were  about  five-and-twenty  men  in  the  room,  eating  bread 
and  cheese  and  drinking  porter,  or  selecting  arms  from  a  long  carpen- 
ter's bench,  which  stood  close  by  the  wall.  Just  at  that  juncture, 
Thistlewood,  hearing  a  noise,  and  some  one  calling,  "  Hallo  !  Show  a 
light ! "  took  a  candle,  and  looked  down  the  stairs  to  see  who  was 
coming,  and,  on  seeing  that  there  was  a  surprise,  he  put  the  candle 
back  on  the  bench,  seized  a  sword,  and,  with  three  or  four  others, 
retreated  stealthily  to  the  further  of  the  inner  rooms — the  one  that  ■ 
had  a  window  looking  out  into  Cato  Street.  At  that  moment,  one  of 
the  men,  seized  below,  called  up  to  warn  his  comrades : 

"  Look  out  there,  above  ! " 

At  the  same  time  two  of  the  constables,  at  first  almost  unnoticed, 
appeared  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and,  presenting  their  pistols,  said: 

"  Hallo !  is  anybody  in  the  room  ?  Here  is  a  pretty  nest  of 
you  I  " 

Then  another  of  the  patrol  cried : 

"  We  are  officers  ;  seize  their  arms  ! " 

And  a  third: 

"  Gentlemen,  we  have  got  a  warrant  to  apprehend  you  all,  and  as 
such  we  hope  you  will  go  peaceably." 

Just  then  Smithers,  distrusting  further  parley,  and  believing,  in 
his  stanch  way,  in  promptitude  before  the  conspirators  could  discover- 
the  scantiness  of  the  assailing  numbers,  or  could  muster  courage  to 
use  their  arms,  cried : 

"  Let  me  come  forward." 

He  then  pushed  toward  the  door  of  the  inner  room,  where  Thistle- 
wood stood  thrusting  with  a  very  long  sword.  This  leader  of  the 
conspirators  instantly  rushed  forward,  and  struck  Smithers  through 
his  right  side.  The  constable  threw  up  his  hands,  his  head  fell  back, 
he  staggered  against  Ruthven,  cried  "  Oh,  my  God,  I  am  done  ! "  and 
fell  dead  near  the  opening  of  the  stairs.  Ellice  held  up  his  staff  at 
Thistlewood,  and  threatened  to  fire  with  the  pistol  in  his  right  hand, 
unless  he  instantly  surrendered.  The  lights  were  immediately  dashed 
out,  and  a  voice  cried  in  the  darkness : 

"  Kill  the at  once  !     Throw  them  down-stairs  !     Kill  them!" 

Then  there  were  twenty  or  thirty  pistol-shots  fired,  and  a  tremen- 
dous headlong  rush  was  made  at  the  stairs,  driving  the  Bow-Street ' 
men  backward,  the  conspirators  leaping  down  into  the  manger  through 
the  holes  in  the  floor,  or  by  the  window,  others  firing  at  the  officers  on 
the  stairs,  or  up  through  the  manger,  all  making  for  the  archway  in 
John  Street.  Tidd  was  caught  in  the  doorway,  thrown  on  a  dung- 
heap  by  Ruthven,  and  disarmed.  Davidson  was  pursued  and  taken  in 
John  Street.  Wright,  a  patrol,  was  knocked  down  and  stabbed  by 
Ings,  who  was  caught  by  a  watchman  in  Edgware  Road,  after  having 
fired  at  Brooks,  one  of  the  officers,  who  had  attacked  him  with  his  cut- 
lass. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  picket  of  Foot  Guards,  hearing  pistol-shots 
.in  the  stable,  had  dashed  up  at  the  double,  being  met  by  a  police- 
officer,  who  shouted  to  them : 

"  Soldiers,  soldiers  !     The  doorway  !     The  stable  ! " 

As  Lieutenant  Fitzclarence  entered  the  door,  a  man  cut  at  him 
■  furiously  with  a  sword,  but  retreated  before  the  soldiers,  who  then 
•captured  four  of  the  remaining  conspirators.  Thistlewood  had  escaped 
before  this  in  the  first  rush,  firing  at  Westcott,  a  constable,  cutting  at 
him  and  felling  him . 

The  prisoners  taken  were  searched  at  the  Horse  and  Groom,  apd 
the  loft  was  then  ransacked  for  arms.  The  soldiers  found  several  par- 
•cels  of  bayonets,  sharpened  files,  and  pike-heads,  a  box  containing  five 
hundred  and  si.\ty-five  ball-cartridges,  fire-balls  made  of  tow  dipped  in 
'tar  and  brimstone,  and  some  grenades  full  of  cart-nails. 

Brunt  was  seized  the  ne.xt  day  at  his  own  house,  and  was  just 
dispatching  two  baskets  full  of  grenades  and  fire-balls  to  some  aecom- 
l^lice  living  in  the  borough.  The  same  morning  Thistlewood  was 
^seized  in  bed  in  a  room  with  the  shutters  up  on  the  ground-floor  of 
•No.  8,  White  Street,  Finsbury  Square.  He  was  partly  dressed,  and  in 
iis  coat,  lying  by  his  bedside,  were  found  a  silk  sash,  some  bullets, 
-and  a  ball-cartridge.  In  Tidd's  house.  No.  C,  Hole-in-the-Wall  Pas- 
:sage,  were  discovered  a  box  of  ball-cartridges,  grenades,  flannel  bags 
'Of  powder,  bags  of  musket-balls,  flints,  pike-handles,  rope-yarn,  and 
tar. 

Thistlewood  and  his  gang  (eleven  in  all)  were  tried  on  the  l7th  of 
April,  1820,  at  the  Sessions  House,  Old  Bailey,  Mr.  Curwood  and  Mr. 
Adolphus  appearing  for  the  defence,  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr.  Littledale,  Mr. 
Reynolds,  and  JMr.  Holland,  with  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General, 
for  the  prosecution. 

At  this  trial  it  was  clearly  elicited  that  toward  the  end  of  1819  the 
prisoner^  In^s,  Brunt,  and  others,  had  long  planned  a  conspiracy,  This- 
tlewood openly  avowing  that  he  had  shared  in  four  or  five  revolutions. 
Shortly  before  the  funeral  of  the  king,  they  agreed  to  assassinate  all 
the  ministers,  if  possible,  at  a  cabinet  dinner.  They  decided  that  the 
prince-regent's  family  had  worn  the  crown  long  enough.  The  plot 
was  always  called  by  the  gang  "  the  West-End  job."  One  night  they 
were  debating  several  diabolical  plans,  when  Edwards  (the  spy)  came 
ID,  and  told  Thistlewood  there  was  a  cabinet  dinner  to  be  held  the  fol- 
lowing evening.  Thistlewood,  hardly  believing  the  possibility  of  such 
good  news,  said  he  did  not  think  it  was  true,  but  at  once  sent  for  a 
paper,  and  read  aloud  the  announcement,  to  the  universal  rapture  of 
the  gang. 

As  for  Brunt,  he  was  nearly  mad  with  joy. 

"  Now,"  he  cried,  with  a  ferocious  oath,  "  I  begin  to  believe  there 
IS  a  God ;  for  I've  often  prayed  those  thieves  might  be  got  together  in 
order  to  give  us  a  good  opportunity  to  destroy  them,  and  now  my 
prayer  is  answered." 

Thistlewood,  always  calm,  stern,  and  practical,  proposed  an  instant 
committee  to  arrange  a  fresh  plan.  Singularly  enough,  they  chose  for 
their  chairman  Adams,  afterward  the  informer.  He  called  Thistlewood 
to  order,  and  expressed  his  fears  of  a  betrayal.  The  conspirators  be- 
gan to  swear  like  madmen  at  this,  and  Harrison,  walking  up  and  down, 
fixed  his  eyes  on  Adams,  and  said,  with  an  oath  : 

"  The  next  man  that  drops  a  word  to  cool  any  one,  and  to  prevent 
their  going  forward  to  do  the  deed  they  had  determined,  I'll  run  him 
through  with  a  sword." 

When  called  upon  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Arraigns,  Thistlewood  de- 
nounced the  ppies  and  informers  as  infamous  liars  and  unreliable  men, 
violently  denouncing  the  judges  for  their  servility  and  ambition,  and 
Lords  Castlereagh  and  Sidmouth  as  privileged  traitors,  who  lorded  it 
over  the  lives  and  property  of  the  sovereign  people  with  barefaced  im- 
punity.    He  said,  in  inflated  and  fanatical  language : 

"  A  few  hours  hence  and  I  shall  be  no  more ;  but  the  nightly 
"breeze,  which  will  whistle  over  the  silent  grave  that  shall  protect  me 
from  its  keenness,  will  bear  to  your  restless  pillow  the  memory  of  one 
who  lived  but  for  his  country,  and  died  when  liberty  and  justice  had 
been  drivsn  from  its  confines  by  a  set  of  villains,  whose  thirst  for  blood 
is  only  to  De  equalled  by  their  activity  in  plunder." 

Thistlewood  then  proceeded  to  disclaim  any  personal  motive, 
but  a  wish  for  the  welfare  of  his  starving  countrymen,  and  pity 
for  the  hundreds  massacred  and  trampled  on  at  Manchester.  It 
was  after  Peterloo,  he  confessed,  that  he  had  resolved  on  vengeance, 
"  that  the  woes  of  the  instigators  should  be  the  requiem  to  the  souls 
of  the  murdered  innocents."     In  this  mood  for  wreaking  what  he  con- 


sidered national  vengeance,  Thistlewood  said  he  had  met  the  iti2.n 
Edwards,  who,  then  poor  and  penniless,  and  without  even  a  bed,  was 
living  near  Pickett  Street,  in  the  Strand.  He  had  since  that  appeared 
dressed  like  a  lord,  declaring  he  had  been  found  to  be  the  heir  to  a 
German  baron.  He  had,  in  fact,  sold  himself  as  a  spy  to  the  govern- 
ment. This  man  had  proposed  to  him  to  blow  up  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  attack  the  ministers  at  the  Spanish  ambassador's /eilc,  or  to 
throw  hand-grenades  into  their  carriages  as  they  passed  through  the 
streets. 

Then  Thistlewood  grew  more  excited.  He  talked  of  Brutus,  and 
pleaded  that,  when  a  set  of  men  placed  themselves  above  the  laws  and 
murdered  the  people,  only  a  private  arm  could  bring  them  to  jus- 
tice ;  and  it  was  a  duty  of  every  one  to  rid  his  country  of  its  oppress- 
ors. 

Lord  Chief-Justice  Abbott  interfered,  but  Thistlewood  continued 
to  assert  that  high  treason  had  been  wrought  against  the  Manchester 
people,  and  justice  denied  to  the  mutilated  and  the  maimed.  The  prince- 
regent  had  thanked  the  murderers,  still  reeking  with  their  gore.  "  If 
one  spark  of  honor,"  he  said — "  one  spark  of  independence — still 
glimmered  in  the  breast  of  Englishmen,  they  would  have  rose  to  a 
man.  Insurrection  then  became  a  public  duty,  and  the  blood  of  the 
victims  should  have  been  the  watchword  to  vengeance  on  their  mur- 
derers." 

The  chief-justice :  "  We  cannot  allow  this." 

Thistlewood  :  "  I  have  but  a  few  lines  more.  The  banner  of  inde- 
pendence should  have  floated  in  the  gale  that  brought  their  wrongs 
and  their  sufferings  to  the  metropolis  ;  such,  however,  was  not  to  be  the 
case.  Albion  is  still  in  the  chains  of  slavery.  I  quit  it  without  re- 
gret. I  shall  soon  be  consigned  to  the  grave,  my  body  will  be  im- 
mured beneath  the  soil  whereon  I  first  drew  breath.  My  only  sorrow 
is,  that  the  soil  should  be  a  theatre  for  slaves,  for  cowards,  and  for 
despots.  My  motives,  I  doubt  not,  will  hereafter  be  justly  appreci- 
ated. I  will,  therefore,  now  conclude  by  stating  that  I  shall  consider 
myself  as  murdered  if  I  am  to  be  executed  on  the  verdict  obtained 
against  me." 

Davidson  denied  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  any  intentions  to  de- 
throne the  king,  talked  of  Magna  Charta,  and  the  right  of  the  people 
to  arm  in  order  to  secure  their  privileges,  and  declared  that  he  had 
been  entrapped.  He  concluded  with  these  words  :  "  I  can  die  but 
once  in  this  world,  and  the  only  regret  left  is,  that  I  have  a  large  fam- 
ily of  small  children,  and  when  I  think  of  that  it  unmans  me,  and  I 
shall  say  no  more." 

Ings,  who  had  once  boasted  that  he  had  gone  out  intending  to 
shoot  the  prince-regent  as  he  went  to  Parliament,  and  regretted 
that  he  had  not  done  so,  said  that,  in  his  poverty,  he  had  been 
ensnared  by  Edwards.  He  also  alluded  indignantly  to  the  cruelties 
at  Manchester.  "  To  cut  down  unarmed  men,  women,  and  children," 
he  said,  "  was  a  disgrace  to  the  name  and  character  of  Englishmen. 
He  hoped  his  children  would  live  to  see  the  day  when  they  sliould 
all  be  free  men  and  see  justice  administered.  I  had  rather,"  he 
concluded,  "  die  like  a  man  than  live  like  a  slave." 

Brunt  said  that  his  life  had  been  sworn  away.  He  was  no  traitor 
or  enemy  to  his  king,  but  only  to  the  borough-mongering  faction, 
who  destroyed  the  vitals  of  the  country.  He  considered  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  circular  sent  out  to  instigate  the  cavalry  to  murder  the 
Manchester  men.  He  admitted  that  he  had  attempted  what  he 
wished  had  been  done,  and  he  thought  the  country  would  have  been 
compensated  had  those  men  been  put  out  of  the  way.  "  I  think,"  he 
said,  "  it  is  what  they  merit — I  actually  think  it  is  what  they  merit. 
If  a  man  murders  my  brother,  I  have  a  right  to  murder  him.  What 
does  the  Scriptures  say  :  '  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.' 
I  have  no  private  enmity  against  any  gentleman  in  the  country  ;  it 
was  for  the  public  good  that  I  came  forward,  and  I  would  have  gone 
through  with  it.  Try  me  for  murder,  hang  me,  draw  me,  quarter  me, 
but  let  me  have  justice  ;  that  is  all  I  have  to  say." 

Tidd  said  that  all  the  witnesses  had  sworn  falsely,  except  Captain 
Fitzclarence  ;  as  for  shooting  at  that  gentleman,  as  a  private  gentle- 
man, he  would  as  soon  have  shot  his  own  father. 

Thistlewood,  Davidson,  Ings,  Brunt,  and  Tidd,  were  sentenced  to  be 
hung,  and  to  have  their  heads  severed  from  their  bodies — the  quarter-    ( 
ing  being  graciously  forgiven. 

Wilson,  Harrison,  Bradburn,  Strange,  Gilchrist,  and  Cooper,  were 
transported  for  life.  At  a  cabinet  council  on  Saturday,  the  29th  of 
April,  the  execution  of  the  desperate  men  was  fixed  for  the  ensuing 
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Monday.  The  governor  of  Newgate  received  the  death-warrant  at 
seven  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  and  instantly  went  to  the  condemned-room 
and  read  it  to  the  prisoners,  who  were  sitting  there  watched  by 
eight  officers.  They  all  rose  respectfully  when  he  entered,  and  seemed 
conscious  of  the  news  that  he  brought. 

Thistlewood  said,  quite  calmly :  "The  sooner  we  go,  sir,  the  better 
— our  wish  is  to  die  as  soon  as  possible."  The  other  prisoners  ex- 
pressed the  same  feeling. 

On  Mr.  Brown's  asking  them  if  they  wished  the  assistance  of  a 
clergyman  of  any  persuasion,  they  made  no  reply. 

They  slept  soundly  nearly  the  whole  night,  and  only  awoke  at  the 
unbarring  of  the  cell-doors  to  admit  the  ordinary,  whose  zeal  had  led 
him  there  at  midnight.  Mr.  Cotton  went  to  each  cell  separately,  and 
urged  every  argument  to  reclaim  them  to  Christianity.  Davidson  was, 
however,  the  only  man  who  joined  Mr.  Cotton  in  prayer,  and  he  did  so 
fervently. 

The  men  could  speak  to  each  other  through  the  loops  in  the  cell- 
walls  :  and  Ings,  during  the  night,  speaking  of  the  scene  in  the  morn- 
ing, said,  with  savage  bitterness : 

"  There  was  plenty  of  men  present,  but,  d — n  'em,  they  have  no 
pluck ! " 

At  five  o'clock  Mr.  Cotton  came  again  round  the  cells  with  the  sac- 
rament. All  refused  it  but  Davidson,  who  received  the  elements  with 
sincere  devotion.  Brunt  seized  the  wine,  and  drank  the  king's  health, 
and  so  did  Davidson.  On  the  arrival  of  the  sheriffs  and  attendants, 
the  four  leaders  were  so  violent  that  it  was  thought  prudent  to  pinion 
their  arms  before  their  irons  were  struck  off.  The  procession  then 
advanced  through  the  long,  dark  passages — dark  even  on  that  bright 
May  morning.  Thistlewood  came  first,  his  eyes  fixed,  and  abstracted 
in  thought.  Then  walked  Tidd,  trying  to  assume  indifl'erence,  and 
rallied  l)y  Ings  for  his  depression.  After  him  strode  Ings,  laughing 
and  reckless,  followed  by  Brunt,  who  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  oflicers 
with  sullen  rage.  Davidson  was  last,  his  hands  clasped,  his  eyes  up- 
lifted, and  his  lips  moving  in  prayer.  At  the  lodge  leading  to  the 
scaffold  there  was  a  moment's  pause.  Thistlewood  clinched  his  lips, 
and  with  a  frown  watched  the  preparations  on  the  scaffold. 

On  a  bystander  beseeching  Brunt  to  ask  God's  pardon.  Brunt  re- 
plied, with  savage  contempt  for  his  adviser  : 

"  What  have  I  done  ?  I  have  done  nothing.  What  should  I  ask 
pardon  for  ? " 

"  Well  done.  Brunt,"  exclaimed  Ings,  and  began  to  sing : 

"  O  give  me  death  or  liberty." 

when  he  was  summoned  to  the  scaffold.  He  turned  to  Brunt,  smiled, 
and  shook  hands  with  him.  On  entering  the  lodge,  he  had  said  to 
some  one  who  told  liim  to  be  firm : 

"  Firm  ?  I  am  firm.  But  we  have  children,  sir."  There  was  true 
pathos  in  this. 

When  the  handkerchief  was  tied  on,  he  cried  out : 

"  I  hope,  Mr.  Cotton,  you  wUl  give  me  a  good  character."  The 
chaplain  bowed.  Ings  then  commenced  playfully  swinging  about  in 
his  hand  a  cotton  nightcap.  While  the  hatch  was  opening,  he  ex- 
claimed with  a  loud  voice  : 

"  Remember  me  to  King  George  IV.  God  bless  him,  and  may  he 
have  a  long  reign  !  " 

He  then  requested  that  some  clothes  he  had  left  behind  might  be 
given  to  his  wife.  Determined  that  Jack  Ketch  should  have  no  coat 
of  his,  he  had  taken  off  his  best  clothes,  and  put  on  a  butcher's  old 
greasy  slaughtering-jacket. 

As  he  stood  on  the  first  step  he  turned  to  Davis,  a  turnkey,  and 
said: 

"  Well,  Mr.  Davis,  I  am  going  to  find  out  the  great  secret ;  "  and 
then  sprang  on  the  scafibld,  exclaiming :  "  Good-by,  gentlemen ;  here 
goes  the  remains  of  an  unfortunate  man." 

Brunt  now  stood  almost  alone  with  Davidson,  muttering  about  the 
injustice  of  his  fate,  and  wishing  to  be  the  next  to  suffer. 

One  by  one  they  had  gone  to  death,  Thistlewood  first.  Three  times 
the  mob  had  shouled ;  three  times  the  drop  had  fallen  with  its  horri- 
ble, dull  sound. 

Davidson  was  called  next.  He  was  astonishingly  composed.  On 
the  Sunday,  at  parting  with  his  wife,  he  had  said,  "the  day  of  his 
death  wonld  be  the  happiest  of  his  life."  He  was  in  fervent  prayer 
when  he  was  turned  off 

Brunt's  last  act  was  to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff  from   a  paper  in 


his  hand,  stooping  to  put  it  to  his  nose,  and  pushing  up  his  night- 
cap to  take  it.  He  took  off  his  heavy  nailed  shoes,  as  one  of  the 
others  had  also  done,  and,  as  the  report  of  the  time  says,  threw  them 
at  the  people,  either  in  contempt  and  brutal  defiance,  or  to  cheat  the 
hangman. 

Exactly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  last  man  was  hung,  the 
order  was  given  to  cut  the  bodies  down.  The  heads  were  then  hag- 
gled off  with  brutal  clumsiness  with  a  surgeon's  knife.  The  mob  ex- 
pressed loudly  their  horror  and  disgust,  more  especially  when  th& 
turnkey,  who  exhibited  the  heads,  dropped  that  of  Brunt.  "  Hallo, 
butter-fingers  !  "  shouted  a  rough  voice  from  the  rolling  crowd  below. 
The  day  had  gone  by  for  such  useless  brutality.  The  executions  oc- 
cupied one  hour  and  eight  minutes.  It  was  a  quarter  to  eight  when 
Thistlewood  appeared  on  the  scaffold,  it  was  seven  minutes  to  nine 
when  Brunt's  head,  the  last  exhibited,  was  placed  in  the  colfin. 

The  cavalry,  stationed  to  line  all  the  streets  in  the  neighborhood, 
then  dispersed,  and  the  mob  slowly  melted  away. 


THE   SOFT   NO. 


YOUNG  Kitty  sat  knitting.     "  My  darling,"  I  said, 
"  I  have  had  a  most  beautiful  dream  ! 
Shall  I  tell  it '! "     She  gave  a  slight  shake  of  the  head, 
And  answered  :   "  /'m  turning  the  seam  !  " 


I  reached  for  the  mesh,  speckled  soft  like  a  pink. 

That  she  held  in  her  fingers  so  small ; 
But  she  answered :  "  I  can't  leave  my  work — only  think ! 
I  am  knitting  a  sock  for  a  doll." 

•      • 
'  Don't  tease  me  so,  Kitty,  my  dear  little  one — 

You  are  dying  to  hear — I'll  be  bound  ! " 
'  Just  wait,"  she  said,  smiling  as  bright  as  the  sun, 
"  Just  wait  till  I've  knitted  a  round." 

I  waited  impatient,  and  then  I  drew  near, 

And,  pushing  the  curls  from  her  brow, 
I  said :  "  Are  you  ready,  my  Kitty,  my  dear  ?  "  . 

She  answered :  "  7'm  narrowmg  now  !  " 

Still  nearer  I  drew — put  my  arm  round  her  waist — 

And,  breaking  of  silence  the  seal, 
Repeated  :  "  Dear  Kitty  !  why,  what  is  your  haste  ?  " 

She  answered  :  "  I'm  setting  the  heel !  " 

I  smiled,  and  I  frowned — I  looked  up  at  the  clock — 

At  the  coals  'neath  the  forestick  aglow. 
And  then  at  dear  Kitty— she  held  up  the  sock. 

Saying  :  "  Would  you  put  white  in  the  toe  ?  " 

'  You  shall  hear  me,  Kitty,  you  dearest  of  girls. 
And  then,  if  you  will,  you  may  scoff!  " 
She  shook  loose  the  hand  I  had  laid  on  her  curls, 
As  she  said  :  "  I'm  just  binding  off !  " 

*  I  dreamed  of  a  cottage  embowered  with  trees. 
And  under  the  bluest  of  skies — " 
She  checked  me  with — "  Sit  farther  off,  if  you  please, 
My  needles  will  get  in  your  eyes  !  " 

'  I  dreamed  you  were  there,  like  a  rose  at  my  door, 
And  that  love,  Kitty,  love,  made  us  rich  !  " 

'  I  told  you  to  sit  farther  off,  once  before  !  " 
She  answered ;  "  I'm  dropping  a  stitch  ! " 

She  knitted  the  last,  and  had  broken  the  thread. 

When  I  cried :  "  Am  I  only  a  friend  ? 
Or  may  I  be  lover  ?  "  She  quietly  said  : 

"  Pray  wait  till  I've  fastened  the  end  !  " 

"  Will  you  marry  me  ?  "  Here  the  worst  came  to  the  worst. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  go ; 
For  I  learned  at  the  last,  what  I  might  have  known  first, 
It  was  all  her  soft  way  to  say,  No ! 
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CURIOUS  FACTS  ABOUT  SUICIDE. 

IT  has  been  maintained  by  some  writers  that  suicide  increases 
with  the  intellectual  growth  of  a  people,  and  is  unknown  to 
the  savage  and  uneducated  races — in  fact,  might  be  used  to  measure 
the  intellectual  capacity  of  a  people.  Among  the  aborigines  of  this 
country,  Australia,  and  Africa,  suicide  is  almost  unknown.  It  is 
also  very  rare  among  Mohammedans.  Dr.  Oppenheim,  a  distinguished 
German  traveller,  and  author  of  a  work  on  Turkey,  met  with  only 
three  cases  of  suicide  during  his  extensive  travels  through  the  Otto- 
man empire ;  and  two  of  these  were  Christians,  the  third  a  renegade 
Christian.  European  countries  do,  indeed,  afford  some  color  to  the 
intellectual  theory  of  suicide.  Spain,  far  behind  all  other  European 
countries  in  modern  progress,  shows  very  few  cases  of  suicide ; 
while  among  the  Italians  suicide,  which,  previous  to  the  late  revolution, 
was  a  thing  almost  unknown,  has  now  become,  comparatively  speaking, 
quite  frequent.  This  does  not  surprise  us,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
suicide  becomes  common  after  revolutions. 

During  the  great  Revolution  in  France  (17S9-1S00),  the  number 
who  committed  suicide  was  enormous,  especially  among  the  nobility 
and  better  classes.  When  we  recollect  the  torture  of  the  reign  of  ter- 
ror, the  intense  mental  suffering  caused  by  the  loss  of  relatives  and 
friends  as  well  as  fortune,  it  becomes  easy  to'account  for  the  frights 
ful  increase  of  suicide.  This  is  equally  true,  but  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, of  all  revolutions. 

Statistics  show  the  Germans  to  be  the  most  suicidal  people  in  Eu- 
rope ;  France  comes  next  on  the  list ;  England  third,  while  the  Irish  are 
the  least  suicidal  people  in  Europe.  The  late  Professor  Graves,  of  Dublin, 
many  years  ago  drew  attention  to  the  influence  of  seasons  on  crime,  the 
periodical  recurrence  of  certain  crimes  with  certain  seasons,  as  well  as 
the  greater  prevalence  of  the  greatest  of  crimes — suicide — during 
the  summer  months,  while  crimes  against  property  prevailed  during 
the  winter  and  spring.  The  investigations  of  Esquirol  at  the  Saltpfi- 
triere,  and  those  of  other  European  inquirers,  show  this  statement  to 
be  in  the  main  correct.  To  account  for  this,  many  theories  have  been 
advanced,  a  few  of  which  we  will  mention  and  discuss  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  now  generally  accepted.  Thfe  physical  condition 
of  the  air,  including  the  quantity  of  moisture  and  drought,  terres- 
trial magnetism,  and  the  electrical  condition,  tend  to  react  on  the 
mind,  render  us  less  capable  of  resisting  immoral  influences — which, 
perhaps,  in  our  own  day  derive  additional  support  from  the  theory 
now  generally  received  that  nervous  force  is  an  aUotropic  condition 
of  electricity — as  ozone  is  of  oxygen — and  a  cause,  a  very  fre- 
quent cause,  of  epidemics.  Should  this  theory  prove  to  be  cor- 
rect, it  will  explain  a  great  deal  in  times  past,  and  affbrd  doctors 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  rid  themselves  of  the  bete  noire  of  their 
profession.  Few,  if  any,  now  doubt  the  important  part  terrestrial 
magnetism  and  the  electrical  condition  of  the  air  play  in  the  cause  of 
disease  in  plants  as  well  as  animals.  The  influence  of  imitation  has  also 
had  at  all  times  a  wonderful  influence  in  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
number  of  suicides,  and  very  many  curious  facts  are  adduced  to  prove 
the  correctness  of  this  statement.  It  was  noticed  in  England,  after 
the  death  of  the  Conservative  statesman.  Lord  Castlereagh,  by  sui- 
cide, that  very  many  persons  destroyed  themselves  in  the  same  way. 
And,  in  Paris,  at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  one  of  the  pensioners  com- 
mitted suicide,  and  was  followed  by  seven  others.  The  dark  corridor 
was  lighted,  the  post  from  which  the  hanging  took  place  removed, 
when  no  more  suicide  took  place.  In  this  case,  no  doubt,  imitation 
was  the  principal  cause. 

Among  cities,  London  has  by  far  the  largest  number  of  suicides 
in  proportion  to  its  population  ;  in  the  Westminster  district — and  we 
now  copy  from  English  statistics — the  proportion  was  one  in  every 
six  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  of  the  population.  A  care- 
ful study  of  European  statistics  shows  the  curious  fact  that  married 
men  are  less  liable  to  commit  suicide  ihs.nsinffle,  while  the  reverse  holds 
good  of  females,  a  fact  that  might  be  used  with  some  force  an-ainst 
those  who  advocate  celibacy.  In  proportion  to  the  population,  suicide 
is  shown  to  be  mqf  e  common  in  large  cities  than  in  towns  or  country : 
but  this  can  be  readily  accounted  for  when  we  recollect  that  cities  are 
the  hiding-places  of  those  who  commit  crime  ;  and  we  know  the  mass- 
ing together  of  large  numbers  of  people  tends  to  demoralize ;  also, 
that,  of  those  who  commit  suicide,  many,  coming  from  the  country 
with   bright    hopes,*  meet  with  disappointment,  and  end  their  lives 


in  despair.  The  statements  of  French  and  English  writers  go  to 
prove  that  the  greatest  number  of  suicides  take  place  in  June, 
July,  .and  August,  while  November,  December,  and  January,  have  the 
lowest  numbers.  A  careful  study  of  the  statistics  published  by  the 
city  of  Boston  proves  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  The  statis- 
tics were  first  published  in  1849,  and  have  been  issued  annually  since, 
with  the  exception  of  the  years  1860-'61— in  all,  nineteen  years 
— but,  as  there  was  no  distinct  registration  of  males  and  females  till 
1S54,  we  have  in  reality  only  fourteen  years  to  draw  our  conclusions 
from.  The  register  does  not  f\irnish  us  information  as  to  married  or 
single,  an  omission  which  prevents  us  from  proving  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  suicide  in  the  two  conditions  of  life.  The  number  of  males 
was  a  little  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  ;  females,  a  little 
over  one-third.  The  largest  number  of  suicides  occurred  in  June, 
one-third  more  than  November ;  next  in  order,  May  and  July ;  the 
lowest  number  in  February,  and  next  in  order  December  and  January. 
This  proves  the  correctness  of  Graves's  statement,  and  shows  it  to  be 
something  more  than  coincidence.  From  March  the  number  increased, 
till  it  reached  the  maximum  in  June,  when  the  ratio  began  to  diminish. 
The  whole  number  of  suicides  for  fourteen  years  is :  of  males, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  ;  females,  forty-seven  ;  and  for  nineteen 
years,  inclusive,  males  and  females,  two  hundred  and  fourteen.  The 
reports  for  1S60-'61  are  wanting.  The  latter  would  be  of  especial  in- 
terest, as  showing  the  influence  the  war  had  on  suicide ;  but,  as  the 
number  of  men  who  became  soldiers  during  the  first  year  of  the  war 
was  comparatively  small,  we  can  perhaps  draw  a  truer  inference  from 
the  reports  for  the  year  1862  and  the  subsequent  years.  There  is  a 
very  perceptible  diminution  in  the  number  of  suicides  ftr  the  years 

1862,  1863,  and  1864,  compared  with  the  three  years  preceding  the 
war,  showing  that  the  war  diminished  rather  than  increased  the  num- 
ber, or  it  may  be  by  diminishing  the  source  from  which  the  main  sup- 
ply came — the  males.  The  largest  number  of  suicides  in  any  year 
was  in  1858 — the  year  following  the  financial  panic — when  the  propor- 
tion was  one  to  every  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  of 
the  population,  and  one  to  every  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  of  the 
whole  number  of  deaths ;  the  lowest  number  was  in  1863,  about  one 
to  every  eighteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  one  in  every  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  deaths.  These  reports  go  to  prove  the  incorrectness  of  Eng- 
lish writers,  as  it  is  shown  that,  in  1858,  when  suicide  was  most  fre- 
quent, the  proportion  was  one  to  every  seven  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty-two  of  the  population ;  while  in  London  the  average  pro- 
portion was  one  in  every  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
of  the  population ;  and  almost  three  times  the  number  for  the  yeai 

1863,  when  it  reached  the  lowest  number — one  to  every  eighteen  thou, 
sand  six  hundred  and  thirty-four.  It  also  shows  that  suicide  is  not 
more  common  in  Boston  or  New  York  than  in  most  European  cities, 
and  that  it  has  not  increased  since  the  close  of  the  late  war,  as  we 
might  expect  when  such  large  numbers  of  men  were  let  loose,  whose 
habits  and  ways  of  living  were  so  completely  changed  by  active 
warfare. 


MANSARD. 

YOUR  Majesty  knows  little  of  art,  and  should  not  question 
me,"  was  the  rude  reply  of  Fran9oi3  Mansard,  the  eminent 
architect,  to  the  troubled  Anne  of  Austria,  queen  of  the  weak  Louis 
XIII.  of  France.  She  had  founded  the  Abbey  of  Val-de-Grace,  in 
Paris,  and  employed  Mansard  to  construct  a  fine  building.  He  had 
completed  the  first  story,  when  the  queen  was  told  that  he  was  con- 
tinually changing  his  plans,  pulling  down  and  rebuilding,  and  so  was 
spending  large  sums  of  money  uselessly.  She  sent  her  page  to  invite 
Jlansard  to  her  private  parlor  in  the  Tuileries.  Expecting  some 
favor  because  of  her  Majesty's  gracious  condescension,  the  architect 
was  irritated  when  she  only  interrogated  him  about  his  extravagance. 
In  imitation  of  his  patron.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  then  the  master  of  the 
king  and  persecutor  of  the  queen,  who  had  rejected  him  as  a  lover, 
Mansard  treated  her  with  disrespect,  and  gave  her  the  rude  answer 
recorded  above. 

Monsieur  Mansard  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  lived  in  an  age  of 
remarkable  men  in  France.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1598 — 
the  natal  year  of  the  great  Bernini,  his  rival,  whose  advent  was  at 
Naples.     His  paternal  uncle,  Germain  Gaultier,  instructed  him  in  the 
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art  of  architecture. 
He  soon  rivalled  his 
master  in  skill  and 
invention.  His  own 
has  outlived  his  in- 
structor's fame.  It 
is  perpetuated  in  his 
invention  of  the  curb- 
roof,  knoflTi  as  the 
French,  or'  Mansard,' 
which,  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  has  been 
made  to  cover  so- 
many  of  the  finer 
dwellings  in  our  citi-js 
and  large  towns,  and 
in  populous  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

Mansard  bad  ex- 
quisite taste,  lively 
fancy,  and  fertile  im- 
agination.  These  bore 
the  mastery  over  a 
strong  and  contem- 
plative mind,  and  led 
him  into  serious  faults 
of  indecision  or  in- 
stability, wnieh  often 
defeated  his  laudably  ambitious  purposes.  So  early  was  his  genius 
manifested  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  he  was  so  distin- 
guished as  an  architect,  that  he  was  employed  as  master  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Hotel  Toulon. 

When  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  favorite  of  the  king's  mother,  en- 
tered the  cabinet,  in  1624,  and  became  actual  sovereign.  Mansard 
attracted  his  attention,  and  the  minister  became  his  patron  to  some 
extent.  He  was  commissioned  to  erect  the  portal  of  the  Church  des 
I'euillants,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  in  Paris.  This  was  followed  by 
other  works  from  his  hand,  of  great  merit,  in  the  capital  and  in  the 
provinces,  which  won  for  him  wide  renown.  But  Mansard  was  so  un- 
stable— so  often  changed  his  plans  while  aiming  at  great  perfection,  and 
then  pulled  down  and  built  anew  at  heavy  cost  to  his  employers — that 
he  lost  many  opportunities  to  enrich  himself  with  money  and  honor. 
So  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  Abbey  of  Val-de-Grace.  His  haughty 
answer  to  the  queen's  question  was  a  costly  one,  for  she  immediately 
took  from  him  the  direction  of  the  building  of  the  edifice,  and  gave  it 
to  others  of  really  less  genius  but  more  polite,  and  they  grieved  Man- 
sard by  changing  his  plans  and  decorating  the  abbey  with  many  sculp- 
tures and  much  meretricious  ornamentation. 

Mansard  keenly  felt  his  dismissal ;  and  his  rivals  who  envied  him, 
and  the  wits,  who  sympathized  with  the  unfortunate  queen,  made  him 
the  subject  of  caricatures  and  pasquinades  on  that  occasion.  One  of 
the  former,  which  I  have  copied  in  the  engraving,  has  been  preserved. 
Its  point  is,  that  the  famous  architect,  squandering  other  people's 
money,  is  a  knave  and  deserving  of  the  gallows.  Mansard  is  repre- 
sented as  moving  in  solemn  procession  to  his  own  execution.  He  is 
riding  upon  an  ass  between  the  Abbey  of  Montmartre  and  the  gibbet 
of  Montfaufon — his  glory  and  shame.  He  bears  an  enormous  artificial 
nose,  indicative  of  his  keen  scent  for  profitable  contracts.  His  neck 
is  between  the  slats  of  a  ladder,  supported  by  his  shoulders.  In  his 
right  hand  he  carries  a  bell,  the  token  of  his  egotism,  and  in  his  left, 
which  steadies  the  ladder,  is  a  baton  with  the  head  of  a  fox,  the  sym- 
bol of  cunning.  Behind  him  sits  a  huge  monkey  in  the  character  of  a 
slave,  holding  a  Persian  parasol  over  the  doomed  man's  head.  Before 
him  hangs  a  bucket  with  materials  and  implements  for  fresco-painting. 
The  drapery  of  the  ass  is  mostly  composed  of  several  enormous  scrolls, 
on  which  are  significant  inscriptions,  such  as  "  Funeral-pomp  of  an 
ill-treater  of  Vh'tue,"  "  More  fickle  than  woman ;  a  woman  metes  out 
justice  to  him,"  "  With  the  privilege  of  Fr.  Mansard,"  etc.  Following 
a  long  lampoon,  which  has  for  its  title,  "  Mansarado,  or  Portrait  of  the 
Partisan  Architect,"  is  the  closing  line,  "  At  Paris,  this  first  of  May, 
waiting  for  the  Almanacs."  The  meaning  of  this  is  not  clear.  But 
the  wicker  wine-basket  drawn  by  his*  ass,  and  filled  with  the  instru- 
ments of  his  profession,  is  perfectly  intelligible  in  its  symbolism.  So, 
slgo,  js  the  gibbet  In  the  distanoo,  near  which  be  sees  his  fate  per- 


sonified —  dead  and' 
prone  on  the  groimd,. 
a  prey  to  the  hun- 
gry ravens. 

This  very  rare  ca- 
ricature, an  outline- 
of  which  is  before 
me,  is  from  the  pen- 
cil of  an  unknown 
artist.  It  is  attribu- 
ted, with  much  rea- 
son, to  Michael  Dor- 
igney,  a  French  paint- 
er and  engraver,  who 
was  a  contemporary 
of  Mansard,  and  died 
in  Paris  a  year  be- 
fore the  death  of  the 
architect.  He  was 
the  pupil  of  Simon 
Vouet,  the  generally- 
acknowledged  found- 
er of  the  French 
school  of  painting,, 
whose  daughter  he; 
married.  Dorigny'S' 
earlier  life  was  de- 
voted to  historical 
painting,  but  he  finally  gave  his  whole  attention  to  engraving,  for 
which  he  is  more  celebrated.  His  style  was  bold  and  free ;  but  there- 
•was  a  degree  of  harshness  of  effect,  which  became  a  mannerism.. 
The  caricature  in  question,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library, 
at  Paris,  partakes  so  much  of  Dorigny's  manner,  that  Bernardo,  in  his 
"  History  and  Archeology  of  Engraving  in  France,"  attributes  it  to 
him. 

Mansard's  genius  obscured  his  defects,  and  he  never  lacked  em- 
ployment. Soon  after  his  unfortunate  interview  with  the  queen,  Pres- 
ident de  Longueil  employed  him  in  building  his  great  Chateau  de  Mai- 
sons,  near  St.  Germain-en-Laie.  In  that  work  the  architect's  insta- 
bility and  genius  were  conspicuous.  When  a  part  of  the  chateau  was 
built,  he  pulled  it  down  without  the  knowledge  of  the  owner,  but  after- 
ward finished  it  on  such  a  noble  plan,  and  in  such  exquisite  style, 
that  his  waywardness  was  forgiven,  and  it  is  considered  the  fineet 
monument  of  the  architecture  of  that  age. 

The  great  Colbert,  who  was  a  sort  of  legacy  to  Louis  XIV.  from 
the  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  entered  that  monarch's  service  as  Minister 
of  Finance  a  few  years  before  Mansard's  death,  applied  to  that  architect 
for  a  plan  of  the  principal  front  of  the  Louvre,  which  he  intended  to 
be  a  model  of  beauty  and  grandeur.  Mansard  produced  several  almost 
faultless  sketches.  Colbert,  who  was  equally  pleased  with  all,  and 
who  knew  Mansard's  expensive  habit,  required  him  to  select  one  of 
them,  and  to  follow  it  invariably. 

"  It  is  too  hard  a  condition,"  said  the  gray-haired  artist.  "  I 
am  not  master  of  my  own  spirit.  Who  knows  what  more  noble 
it  may  command  ?  I  never  disobey  it.  I  cannot  accept  your  condi- 
tions." 

"  I  am  master  of  the  purse  of  France,"  Colbert  replied,  "  and  can- 
not disobey  my  convictions  of  duty  in  the  use  of  it.  Let  us  both  be 
true  to  ourselves.     Adieu  !  " 

So  Mansard  went  his  way,  and  proceeded  to  finish  the  Chateau  de 
Blois,  which  had  been  left  uncompleted  by  Gaston  of  Orleans,  the  late 
king's  brother ;  and  Colbert,  at  his  monarch's  command,  invited  the 
venerable  Bernini  to  Paris.  After  much  difiBculty,  that  artist  obtained 
the  pope's  permission  to  do  so,  and,  at  the  age  of  almost  seventy  years, 
he  set  out  for  the  French  capital  in  great  pomp,  receiving  the  honors 
of  a  prince  everywhere  on  his  way.  Mansard  died  on  the  very  day 
when  Bernini  had  his  first  audience  with  the  king,  then  Louis  XIV. 
The  great  Itahan  remained  in  France  only  a  few  months,  during  which 
he  made  plans  for  the  Louvre.  But  none  of  them  were  ever  exe- 
cuted. 

Mansard  had  just  completed  the  portal  of  the  Church  des  Minimes 
in  the  Place  Royale,  which  he  considered  his  finest  work.  It  was  his 
last.  He  had  enriched  the  capital  and  the  provinces  of  France  with 
the  ffuits  of  his  genius,  but  he  failed  to  enrichnimself,  excepting  in 
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honors.  Bernini,  less  loyal  than  he  to  true  art,  but  an  adroit  cour- 
tier, receiTed  from  the  profligate  Fri'nch  king  more  than  the  whole 
fortune  of  Mansard,  and  left  to  his  children,  fourteen  years  later,  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars — an  immense  patrimony  in  those  days. 

Fran9ois  Mansard's  art-mantle  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  his 
nephew,  Jules  Hardouin  Mansard,  who  studied  with  the  gi'eat  archi- 
tect, and  had  just  reached  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age  at  the  time 
of  his  uncle's  death.  His  taste  and  fancy  were  more  exuberant  and 
florid,  and  his  conscientiousness  less  rigorous,  than  were  those  of  his 
master  ;  and  he  better  pleased  the  vulgar  ideas  of  his  monarch,  who 
made  him  his  chief  architect  during  a  greater  portion  of  the  time  of 
that  sovereign's  building-mania.  He  erected  the  palace  of  Versailles 
to  please  the  vicious  taste  of  one  of  the  worst  rulers  that  ever  cursed 
the  French  people — a  despot  in  every  thing,  who  practically  illustrated 
the  spirit  of  his  famous  saying,  "  VHat,  c'est  moi  "  ("  I  am  the  state  "). 
The  Palace  of  Versailles,  which  Sir  Christopher  Wren  described  as 
composed  of  "  heaps  of  littleness,"  and  another  as  "  a  favorite  without 
merit,"  is  his  most  appropriate  monument ;  and  upon  it  might  with 
propriety  be  inscribed  his  last  and  wisest  words,  spoken  to  his  great- 
grandson  and  successor  :  "  My  child,  you  are  about  to  become  a  great 
king ;  do  not  imitate  me  in  my  taste  for  building  nor  in  my  love  of 
war." 

In  pandering  to  the  low  tastes  of  his  king,  Jules  Hardouin  Mansard 
was  no  worse  than  his  brother-artists  in  other  departments.  Poets, 
painters,  and  sculptors,  were  likewise  courtiers ;  and  nearly  all  of  them 
bowed  the  knee  to  the  Baal  on  the  throne,  and  to  Mammon  in  the 
heart.  It  was  an  eminently  venal  period  in  France,  and  few,  like  the 
elder  Mansard,  were  strong  enough  to  resist  the  temptations  of  courts. 
With  less  genius  and  sincerity  than  his  uncle,  the  younger  Mansard 
obedient  to  royalty,  amassed  an  immense  fortune,  and  won  a  splendid 
evanescent  popularity.  The  king  appointed  him  royal  architect,  cava 
lier  of  St.  Michael,  and  general  superintendent  of  the  royal  buildings, 
arts,  and  manufactures.  His  principal  achievements  in  architecture, 
besides  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  were  the  gallery  of  the  Palais  Koyal, 
the  Place  Venddme,  the  Place  de  Louis  le  Grand  and  des  Victoires,  and 
the  dome  and  finishing  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalids,  begun  by  Bruaut. 

It  is  believed  that  the  burial-place  of  the  greater  Mansard  is  un- 
known. The  curb-roof  is  his  memorial  monument.  The  remains  of 
the  lesser  Mansard  are  under  the  parish-church  of  St.  Paul,  in  Paris, 
near  which  is  a  fine  commemorative  tomb,  sculptured  by  his  contem- 
porary and  friend,  Antoine  Coyserox,  who  also  made  the  magnificent 
cenotaphs  of  Mazarin  and  Colbert. 


THE    WOMAN    OF    BUSINESS. 

A  NOVEL. 

BY   THE   AUTHOR    OF    "THE    BACHELOR   OP    THE   ALBANY." 


CHAPTER  3XIV.— IN  WHICH  MES.  DPJOHN  GIVES  IIP  PLEASTTRE 
AND  TAKES  TO  BUSINESS.— WHEREIN  ALSO  MRS.  EOWLEY  AT- 
TENDS TO  PUBLIC  AEPAIRS  AS  WELL  AS  TO  HEE  OWN. 

Mrs.  Upjohn's  circle  began  to  crumble  away  immediately  after  the 
memorable  night  when  Miss  Lovibond  lost  her  bracelet,  which  it  was 
agreed,  in  a  full  coterie  of  the  lady-guests,  when  all  the  circumstances 
were  laid  before  them,  that  Mrs.  Upjohn's  mysterious  and  unpresent- 
able acquaintance  must  have  purloined. 

This  was  just  the  one  feather  too  much  which  broke  the  camel's 
back.  Mrs  Upjohn  had  already  made  her  house  so  unpleasant  by  her 
moody  behavior  and  inability  to  command  either  her  tongue  or  her 
countenance,  that  it  amounted  almost  to  a  general  hint  to  her  friends 
that  their  room,  as  the  vulgar  phrase  is,  would  be  more  agreeable  than 
their  company.  Lord  Stromncss  had  been  the  first  to  take  leave, 
which  he  did  without  proposing  for  Miss  Upjohn  ;  monstrous  conduct 
on  his  part,  which  would  have  irritated  the  mother  more  than  it  did, 
only  that  it  happened  while  her  mind  was  absorbed  by  more  serious 
anxieties.  The  Misses  Lovibond,  without  using  any  strong  expres- 
sions, were  the  next  to  go.  Mrs.  Kollick  declared  she  would  stay  a 
few  days  more,  simply  because  it  suited  her  convenience,  but  not  an 
hour  longer.  She  did  not  know  what  it  was,  but  the  very  atmosphere 
of  the  house  had  become  absolutely  insupportable. 

"  There  is  something  else  brewing  down  here  besides  Mrs.  Rowley's 
ale,"  said  Mr.  Bittern ;  "  so,  as  I  have  no  taste  for  mischief  with  no  fun 
in  it,  I'll  go  and  pack  my  portmanteau." 

The  hostess  herself  and  her  dark-browed  daughter  were  as  heartily 
tired  of  their  company  as  their  company  was  of  them,  and  they  were 
actually  talking  of  going  away  themselves  for  some  time,  when  an 
event  happened  which  gave  them  a  fresh  interest  in  the  country  just 
when  they  were  about  to  leave  it  in  disgust.     An  opportunity  pre- 


sented itself  most  unexpectedly  for  enabling  Mrs.  Upjohn  to  take  the 
pas  of  her  rival  in  the  most  public  manner,  and  making  herself  Ije- 
yond  dispute  the  first  personage  in  the  peninsula. 

It  happened  that  just  at  this  time,  as  the  reader  may  remember, 
without  being  stricken  in  years,  there  was  one  of  those  invasion-panics 
to  which  England  is  periodically  subject,  and  especially,  of  course,  the 
counties  on  the  southern  and  southwestern  coasts.  This  alarm  indeed 
had  commenced  early  in  the  spring,  and  Mr.  Cosie  had  alluded  to  it  in 
his  early  communications  with  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Marjoram  ;  but 
it  increased  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  steps  began  to  be  taken 
by  the  lieutenants  of  counties  and  chief  landed  proprietors  to  organize 
volunteer  corps  in  various  parts  of  England.  One  of  the  noblemen 
who  was  forward  in  this  way  was  the  Earl  of  Dartmoor,  one  of  the 
principal  magnates  of  Cornwall.  He  had  early  written  to  Mr.  Up- 
john, among  other  landlords,  suggesting  to  him  to  raise  a  troop  at 
Oakham,  and  he  had  pressed  the  matter  so  urgently  in  a  more  recent 
letter  that  Mr.  Upjohn,  though  not  a  man  of  martial  turn,  could  not 
refuse  to  do  what  lay  in  his  power. 

Immediately  before  leaving  Kissengen  he  had  another  communi- 
cation from  Lord  Dartmoor,  requesting  him  to  take  command  of  the 
force  to  be  raised  at  Oakham,  and  further  intimating  that  his  lord- 
ship would  be  gratified  if  his  daughter,  when  the  proper  time  came, 
would  inaugurate  the  business  by  presenting  the  corps  with  their 
colors. 

The  excitement  at  Foxden  may  be  imagined  when  Mr.  Upjohn  for- 
warded this  last  letter  to  his  wife. 

"  At  last,"  she  exclaimed  to  her  daughter,  "  our  position  in-  the 
county  is  recognized.  This  is  something,  after  all  we  have  had  to 
bear  !  " 

"  Mamma,"  cried  Miss  Upjohn,  no  less  elated,  "  you  must  not  wait 
for  papa  to  come  home ;  you  must  go  among  the  tenantry  yourself 
and  make  them  enroll  themselves." 

"  Won't  I !  I  should  like  to  see  one  of  them  refuse.  People  shall 
see,  my  dear,  who  is  the  woman  of  business  now  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  done  that  a  lady  need  not  be  ashamed  of  doing  ;  .something 
more  becoming  of  a  gentlewoman  than  breeding  pigs,  brewing  beer, 
and  smelting  copper  ! " 

"  That  it  is.  I  suppose  we  shall  know  in  good  time  the  formalities 
observed  on  those  occasions;  what  we  ought  to  wear,  and  ought  to 
say  if  I  am  expected  to  address  the  troops," 

"  I'll  write  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn,  "  to  Lord  Dartmoor  about 
all  that.  Really  this  is  a  most  gratifying  occurrence.  It  makes  me 
feel  somebody ;  and  I  suspect  it  will  make  somebody  feel  very  lihe 
nobody.  It  is  just  the  thing  te  attract  the  notice  of  the  queen  her- 
self I  really  should  not  be  surprised  if  her  Majesty  were  to  write 
you  or  me  an  autograph  letter." 

Mrs.  Upjohn  now  took  a  leaf  out  of  her  rival's  book,  and  was  on 
foot  from  morning  to  night,  strutting  about,  attended  by  her  steward, 
enrolling  the  peasantry  over  whom  she  possessed  any  power  or  in- 
fluence. She  told  them  a  wonderful  number  of  absurd  things  about 
the  "French  ;  that  they  were  coming  with  a  million  of  men,  and  woula 
eat  up  every  sheep  and  cow  in  Cornwall  if  they  were  allowed  to  land. 
The  French,  she  assured  the  gaping  clodpoles,  never  eat  frogs  out  of 
their  own  country.  She  told  them  also  that  the  queen  would  infaJ- 
libly  call  for  the  name  of  everybody  who  did  not  come  forward,  and 
punish  him  as  a  traitor,  with  a  variety  of  similar  topics  perhaps  as 
good  as  any  other  to  excite  a  flame  n,ot  difiicult  to  kindle  in  any  part 
of  England.  A  sufiicient  number  of  names  were  enrolled  to  make  a 
pretty  good  show  on  paper,  and  Mrs.  Upjohn,  highly  pleased  with  her 
performance,  forwarded  the  list  to  Lord  Dartmoor,  with  a  flourishing 
letter,  in  which  she  did  not  forget  to  inquire  about  the  points  of  form, 
on  which  her  daughter  required  information. 

In  a  few  days  an  answer  came  from  his  lordship's  secretai'y  with 
replies  to  Mrs.  Upjohn's  queries  ;  but  stating  that  Lord  Dartmoor  was 
indisposed,  and  that  the  ceremony  must  stand  postponed  for  a  short 
time. 

"  Well,  mamma,"  said  Miss  Upjohn,  "  let  us  go  to  Bath  in  the 
mean  time ;  we  shall  want  a  great  many  things  not  to  be  got  here,  and 
papa  and  Carry  can  meet  us  there  on  their  way  down." 

Mrs.  Upjohn  thought  it  a  very  good  idea. 

"  I  have  done  pretty  well,"  she  said,  "  as  a  recruiting-sergeant ; 
but  I  frankly  confess  I  am  not  up  to  drilling  ;  let  us  go  to  Bath,  by 
all  means,  and  have  some  respite  from  these  horrid  annoyances  we 
are  daily  subject  to  here." 

"  All  that  will  be  over  before  long,  mamma,"  said  Miss  Upjohn. 

"  I  trust  so,  and  I  think  so,"  said  her  mother. 

The  two  ladies  accordingly  went  to  Bath  ;  first  giving  it  out  in  the 
neighborhood  that  they  went  solely  to  meet  Mr.  Upjohn  half-way,  and 
were  to  return  with  him  for  the  great  event. 

All  the  time  the  great  lady  of  Foxden  had  lieen  occupied  in  this 
dignified  manner  in  a  matter  no  less  momentous  in.^.n  the  defence  of 
the  realm,  Dame  Rowley,  like  a  quiet,  respectable  woman,  kept  going 
on  in  her  usual  poor-spirited,  humdrum  way,  minding  her  own  petty 
concerns,  and  not  in  the  least  likely  to  be  honored  with  the  royal 
autograph. 

One  of  her  affairs  happened  just  then  to  require  her  sharpest 
attention.  The  brewery  was  giving  her  some  trouble  of  a  kind  she 
had  not  yet  experienced,  though  not  in  itself  so  serious  a.-s  the  conse- 
quences were  which  it  involved.     It  was  a  daring  thing  to  attempt 
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the  cooking  of  accounts  wliich  had  to  pass  under  Mrs.  Rowley's  re- 
view, but  the  attempt  was  made.  The  criminal  was  a  young  man 
who  had  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Cosie  to  the  situation  he  held,  and 
of  whom  Mrs.  Rowley  had  no  good  opinion,  as  it  had  been  necessary 
once  or  twice  to  reprove  him  for  smolcing  in  his  office,  as  well  as  for 
other  irregularities.  But  one  Sunday,  in  church,  she  observed  him 
with  a  very  fine  waistcoat,  a  profusion  of  tawdry  jewelry,  and  a  gold 
chain  with  an  e.ve-glass,  with  which  he  was  ogling  her  pretty  secre- 
tary instead  of  attending  to  the  service.  Next  morning,  without  a 
word  to  anybody,  she  sent  down  for  the  young  man's  books,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  overhaul  his  accounts  of  various  sums  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  receive  and  pay  over.  The  accounts  were  correct  on  the  face 
of  them,  entry  tallying  with  entry  as  nicely  as  possible,  but  still  there 
was  a  deficit  in  cash  to  the  extent  of  about  fortv  pounds.  This  was 
just  the  nut  for  Mrs.  Rowley  to  crack,  and  she  never  left  her  green 
velvet  chair  until  she  cracked  it,  or,  without  metaphor,  until  she  dis- 
covered the  fraud,  and  how  it  was  managed.  Her  next  step  was  a 
matter-of-course  ;  she  instantly  sent  Mr.  Cosie  instructions  to  dismiss 
the  culprit,  and  prosecute  him  if  he  thought  it  expedient ;  but  the 
village  Robson  had  anticipated  both  proceedings  by  quietly  abscond- 
ing while  Mrs.  Rowley  was  investigating  his  dishonesty. 

Thisincident  occurred  on  the  day  that  the  Upjohns  left  Foxden. 

This  matter  disposed  of,  the  widow  had  leisure  to  attend  to  her 
modest  share  in  public  business  ;  for,  obscure  as  she  was,  being  also 
a  proprietor  in  a  small  way,  she  had  likewise  received  letters  from 
Lord  Dartmoor  on  the  subject  of  the  volunteering,  which  she  respect- 
fully acknowledged,  and  then  had  a  conference  about  it  with  Mr.  Cosie. 

"  How  many  men  do  you  think  we  could  muster  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Rowley. 

"  Well,  madam,  I  think  you  could  assemble  not  much  under  a 
hundred  as  fine  men  as  there  are  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  The  islanders  alone  would  make  fifty.  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  Mr.  Arn.aud's  vocation  will  forbid  him  to  lead  them  !  " 

"  Depend  on  it,  Mr.  Cosie,  it  will  do  no  such  thing.  I  know  him 
better.  Even  if  he  was  in  orders,  I  doubt  if  he  would  hesitate  a 
moment  to  shoulder  his  musket  at  the  call  of  his  country.  He  has 
grown  so  attached  to  his  flock  that  he  can't  tear  himself  from  them, 
and  I  believe  they  are  just  as  devoted  to  him.  If  he  chose  to  imitate 
Teter  the  Hermit  and  preach  a  crusade,  there  is  not  one  of  them  who 
would  not  follow  him  every  foot  of  the  way  to  Palestine." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Mr.  Cosie  ;  "  if  Mr.  Arnaud  takes  it 
pp,  you  will  not  be  ashamed  of  your  corps,  madam." 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  replied  Mrs.  Rowley.  "  I'll  go  over  to  him 
myself  about  it ;  do  what  you  can  yourself,  and  quietly,  Mr.  Co- 
sie." 

Arnaud  had  all  these  days  been  waiting  anxiously  for  the  employ- 
ment abroad  which  he  had  solicited,  but  he  liad  only  received  ambig- 
uous and  cold  replies.  The  truth  was,  that  he  was  not  in  good  odor 
with  the  managers  of  these  spiritual  matters  in  London.  He  was  not 
orthodox  enough  to  please  them  ;  he  dwelt  largely  on  the  morals  of 
'Christianity,  little  and  rarely  on  its  dogmas  and  mysteries ;  he  revelled 
in  the  "  Paradiso,"  but  abstained  altogether  from  the  "  Inferno  ;  "  his 
prayers  were  too  short,  and  his  litany  was  often  not  much  more  than 
the  sigh  of  the  publican  in  the  parable. 

In  short,  he  received  no  appointment,  even  to  an  African  swamp, 
or  an  Esquimaux  settlement ;  and  never  was  a  benefice-hunting  divine 
more  dejected  by  the  deferred  ht)pe  of  a  good  living.  He  had  prayed 
for  the  wings  of  the  morning,  that  he  might  flee  away  from  all  that 
he  loved  upon  earth  ;  but  his  prayer  had  not  been  granted.  The  gulls 
and  cormorants  that  wheeled  about  him  were  free  to  fly  where  they 
listed,  while  he  was  chained  to  the  rock.  He  chafed  the  more  at  his 
situation  from  not  seeing  his  way  out  of  it ;  and — distracted  between 
what  he  believed  to  be  duty,  knew  to  be  honor,  and  felt  to  be  love — 
over  and  over  again  he  asked  himself  whether  he  ought  not  at  all  risks 
to  have  taken  bolder  resolutions. 

Such  was  his  state  of  mind — that  state  of  perplexity  when  even 
men. of  strong  character  are  apt  to  wish  for  some  sudden  turn  of 
events  to  determine  their  line  of  conduct — when  Mrs.  Rowley  star- 
tled him  like  a  hare  in  his  heathy  solitude.  Only  Fanny  accom- 
panied her.  Susan  was  displeased  with  her  missionary  for  absenting 
himself  so  long. 

Mrs.  Rowley  had  requested  Mr.  Cosie  to  take  his  measures  quietly, 
wishing  of  all  things  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  ostentation  or  rivalry ; 
but  there  are  some  things  which  are  not  to  be  done  in  whispers  or  in 
a  corner.  Mr.  Cosie  met  the  Rev.  Mr.  Choker  after  leaving  Mrs.  Row- 
ley, and  told  him  what  was  on  foot,  taking  great  care  to  add  that 
"  mum  "  was  the  word. 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  casual ;  "  you  may  rely  on  me  ;  '  mum's ' 
the  word." 

Xow,  Mr.  Choke-,  not  having  been  treated  by  Mrs.  Upjohn,  during 
her  round  of  entertainments,  in  what  he  con.tiidered  a  handsome  way, 
had  consequently  become  a  violent  Rowleyite.  So,  before  the  sun  was 
set,  it  was  all  over  the  parish  that  the  widow's  blood  was  up,  that 
Mrs.  Upjohn  was  not  to  have  all  the  military  glory  to  herself,  and 
that  Jlrs.  Rowley  was  going  to  the  islands  the  next  day  to  rouse  the 
population. 

The  effect  of  keeping  things  quiet  in  this  way  was,  that,  when  Mrs. 
Rowley  and  Fanny  drove  down  t;>  the  quay  to  embark,  they  found 
quite  a  little  mob  assembled,  who  cheered  them  vociferously,  with  all 


sorts  of  patriotic  cries.  When  they  got  to  the  other  side,  it  was  the 
same  thing;  the  mere  rumor  of  her  coming,  though  it  had  preceded 
her  for  little  more  than  an  hour,  had  done  half  her  work  ;  the  strand 
was  crowded  with  tall  fellows,  who  were  ready  to  die  for  tlie  queen, 
and  readier,  if  possible,  to  die  for  Mrs.  Rowley.  They  followed  her 
all  the  way  to  Arnaud's  retreat,  and  she  got  into  conversation  with 
the  foremost  of  them. 

"  I  came  to  ask  you  to  volunteer,"  she  said,  "  and  I  find  you  are 
volunteers  already.  How  many  are  there  of  you  capable  of  serv- 
ing ?  " 

The  answer  agreed  pretty  well  with  Mr.  Cosie's  estimate. 

"  Very  good,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley  ;  "  you  will  make  a  bravo  com- 
pany, but  you  will  want  a  captain — eh  ?  " 

"  Xo,  my  lady,"  replied  the  spokesman  ;  "  won't  we  have  Mr.  Ar- 
naud ?  " 

"  What ! "  said  the  widow,  affecting  to  be  amused  by  the  idea ; 
"  your  minister  !  You  are  not  serious.  What  makes  you  think  of 
him?"    « 

"  Isn't  he  the  tallest  man  in  the  island  ?  "  said  one. 

"  And  a  real  gentleman  ?  "  said  another. 

"  He's  the  best  shot,  please  your  ladyship's  honor,  from  the  Land's 
End  to  Johnny  Groat's,"  said  a  third. 

"  But,  remember,  my  fine  fellows,  he  is  your  minister ;  his  pro- 
fession is  peace  ;  his  business  is  to  teach  you  your  duties,  and  how  to 
wrestle  with  an  enemy  worse  than  the  French — you  know  whom  I 
mean." 

"  That  we  do,  my  lady ;  Mr.  Arnaud  calls  him  a  roaring  lion,  and 
other  times  a  big  serpent,  when  he  condescends  to  mention  him, 
which  he  don't  do  often,  for  he  thinks  God,  my  lady,  a  pleasanter 
subject ;  but,  since  we  are  talking  of  the  other  'un,  I've  an  idea  that 
he  couldn't  come  in  a  worse  shape  than  a  rascally  Frenchman,  pre- 
suming to  set  his  foot  on  your  ladyship's  manor  and  the  queen's  do- 
minions." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley,  smiling,  "  I  really  don't  think  he  well 
could — at  least,  in  a  more  offensive  one." 

"  Then,  my  lady,  if  the  I'rench  come,  it's  Mr.  Arnaud's  duty  to 
fight  them,  too — let  it  be  wrestling,  if  your  ladyship  likes.  I  should 
like  to  see  any  dozen  stand  before  him  at  that !" 

"  LTpon  my  word,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley,  turning  to  Fanny,  "  he  ar- 
gues it  very  well.  I  think  Arnaud  has  been  teaching  them  logic  aS 
well  as  divinity." 

"  And  to  clinch  the  matter,"  said  another,  who  had  hitherto  been 
silent, "  we  are  determined  to  make  him  our  captain,  or  not  a  mother's 
son  of  us  will  shoulder  a  gun." 

"  After  that,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley,  "  I  suppose  I  must  cheer  for  Cap- 
tain Arnaud  myself,"  and,  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  she  raised 
her  parasol  and  gave  it  a  little  flourish. 

The  former  cheers  were  nothing  to  the  cheering  now.  It  was  so 
loud  and  long,  that  it  reached  Arnaud  in  his  cell,  and,  seizing  his  gun, 
he  rushed  forth  to  see  what  the  cause  was  of  so  unusual  an  interrup- 
tion of  the  ordinary  stillness  in  which  he  dwelt. 

Never  did  man  of  peace  look  so  like  a  man  of  the  opposite  calling 
as  Arnaud  did  at  that  moment,  in  'ais  corsair-like  trim,  with  his  gun  in 
his  hand,  as  he  stood  out  on  the  heather  with  his  eyes  grimly  fixed  on 
the  point  where  he  expected  his  visitors  to  appear.  He  had  not  long 
to  wait.  The  islanders,  with  their  well-known  faces,  came  jumping 
down  the  rocks  upon  him,  tumbling  over  one  another,  followed  by  the 
Rowleys  at  a  more  moderate  pace,  but  evidently  exciting  the  men,  for 
Mrs.  Rowley  was  again  waving  her  parasol.  In  a  moment  he  had 
them  all  about  him. 

"  What's  all  this  ?  "  he  cried. 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley,  "  only  these  are  my 
recruits,  and  they  have  chosen  you  for  their  leader  by  universal  suf- 
frage." 

"  But — "  cried  Arnaud,  in  utter  amazement. 

"  But  me  no  buts,"  said  the  widow  ;  "  they  will  serve  under  no 
captain  but  you,  and  we  have  only  to  look  at  you  to  see  that  fighting 
in  a  good  cause  is  as  much  in  your  line  as  preaching.  Besides,  '  vox 
pojmli,  vox  Dc'i^  you  know." 

While  she  was  speaking,  Fanny's  fingers  were  busy  tying  a  little 
red  scarf  round  his  waist,  in  token  of  his  commission.  The  hand 
was  Fanny's,  but  the  spirit  was  Susan's  ;  and  so  was  the  scarf  itself. 
Arnaud  looked  down,  and  at  once  recognized  it.  Susan  used  to  weai 
it  constantly  in  Paris,  before  she  was  in  mourning,  when  Arnaud  first 
knew  her. 

The  color  that  fiushed  his  cheek  would  have  been  more  noticed  had 
he  not  towered  by  the  head  over  everybody  aroimd  him. 

At  another  time  he  might  have  disputed  the  universal  truth  of 
the  maxim  quoted  by  Mrs.  Rowley ;  but  he  had  yearned  for  some 
critical  event  to  terminate  his  suspense.  Just  such  an  event  had 
happened ;  and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  borne  along  by  the  resistless 
tide  of  circumstances. 

"  There  will  be  much  to  do,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley,  as  the  men  dis- 
persed, having  carried  their  point,  "  and  but  little  time  to  do  it  in 
You  must  look  after  the  uniforms,  and  all  tl.at  sort  of  thing,  yourself, 
my  dear  fellow  ;  the  girls  will  help  you,  I  dare  say — only,  as  they 
can't  well  come  to  you,  you  must  come  over  to  them." 

Arnaud  accompanied  her  back  to  the  beach  as  submissive  as  a 
child. 
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CHAPTER  XLV.-nOW  MR.  UPJOHN  WAS  TREATED  ON  HIS  RE- 
TURN PROM  KISSENGEN.  A  CHAPTER  IN  WHICH  THERE  IS 
AN  OMINOUS  CLOUD  OVER  EVERY  THING    AND  EVERYBODY. 

Mrs.  Rowley  was  determined  herself  to  take  no  part  in  the  volun- 
teer/c<e,  thinking  her  widowhood  not  far  enough  advanced  for  appear- 
ing in  public,  and  resolved  that  nothing  should  tempt  her  to  enter 
into  competition  of  any  kind  with  Mrs.  Upjohn ;  but  as  it  prom- 
ised to  be  a  gay  affair,  she  thought  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity 
to  have  Mr.  Alexander  and  the  Marjorams  spend  a  few  days  at 
Oakham.  As  to  Mr.  Alexander,  her  daughters  had  been  wondering 
why  she  had  not  asked  him  down  before,  but  Mrs.  Kowley  knew  that 
he  would  not  wait  to  be  invited,  if  his  time  was  at  his  disposal ;  in 
fact,  he  had  given  her  a  promise  to  that  effect,  and  he  was  prob- 
ably at  least  as  much  disappointed  as  she  was  at  having  been  so  long 
unable  to  keep  it.  However,  she  wrote  to  him  now  to  satisfy  the  girls, 
and  had  a  pleasant  letter  from  him  in  reply,  accepting  her  invitation, 
and  enclosing  a  clever  and  amusing  letter  which  he  had  just  received 
from  Miss  Cateran,  written  from  dear  old  Bobbio,  of  all  places  in  the 
world.  Mr.  WoodviUe  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  meeting  Mr.  Sand- 
ford,  but,  oddly  enough,  Letitia  had  just  seen  a  gentleman  who  re- 
minded her  of  him  strongly,  though  WoodviUe  was  so  perverse,  she 
said,  as  to  see  no  resemblance.  However,  as  the  weather  was  "  ex- 
ceptionally "  fine  for  that  late  season  in  the  Alps,  the  travellers  were 
in  no  hurry  to  leave  the  Valleys,  and  Letitia  promised  to  write  to 
Alexander  again. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Fanny,  "  are  they  going  to  settle  at  Bobbio  ?  " 

"Pooh,  pooh!"  said  Mrs.  Rowley,  "it's  the  very  place  Letitia 
would  choose  to  settle  in.  No  stewed  kidneys  or  lobster  salads  to 
be  had  among  my  poor  Vaudois ;  nothing  but  honey  and  goats' 
cheese." 

None  of  the  Rowleys  thought  much  of  Miss  Cateran's  fancy  as  to 
Mr.  Sandford;  Arnaud  only  looked  very  grave  when  he  heard  of  it, 
but  he  made  no  remark.  He  came  over  now  almost  every  day ; 
but  was  strangely  melancholy  and  abstracted,  and  neither  sought  nor 
avoided  meetings  with  Susan.  Had  the  girls  not  made  up  for  his 
kiactivity,  his  men  would  never  have  been  clothed  and  accoutred. 

After  Mrs.  Upjohn  had  been  at  Bath  about  a  week,  an  important 
change  took  place  in  the  volunteering  arrangements,  in  consequence 
of  the  fatal  termination  of  Lord  Dartmoor's  illness.  The  duties  he 
had  taken  on  himself  now  devolved  on  Mrs.  Rowley's  old  friend  Lord 
St.  Michael's,  who  had  also  considerable  property  in  the  county.  He 
immediately  wrote  to  her,  requesting  her  to  receive  him  with  Lady  St. 
Michael's  as  her  guests  on  the  occasion  of  the  ceremony  ;  at  the 
same  time  informing  her  that  he  considered  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  Meadows  the  fittest  and  only  proper  place  for  the  review.  In 
other  respects  there  would  be  no  departure  from  what  Lord  Dart- 
moor had  proposed.  Mrs.  Rowley,  knowing  what  Lord  St.  Michael's 
did  not,  what  heart-burning,  to  say  the  least,  the  selection  of  the 
Meadows  would  cause,  wrote  at  once  to  Mr.  Upjohn,  who  was  in  Lon- 
don, to  let  him  know  that  though  she  could  not  decline  to  receive  his 
lordship,  or  take  it  upon  her  to  object  to  his  choice  of  the  ground, 
neither  she  herself  nor  her  daughters  would  on  any  account  appear  on 
the  occasion,  which  she  hoped  would  remove  the  difficulties  that  might 
otherwise  arise. 

To  this  Mr.  Upjohn  replied  in  a  letter,  which  evidently  had  given 
him  great  pain  tc^  write  ;  that  he  could  not  possibly  expect  her  to  do 
more,  but  that  he  was  afraid  even  so  large  a  concession  would  be  un- 
availing. 

So,  indeed,  it  was ;  he  knew  his  consort  only  too  well.  When  he 
joined  her  at  Bath,  he  found  her  in  one  of  those  ungovernable  moods 
which  listen  to  no  reason.  The  choice  of  the  Meadows  was  all  Mrs. 
Rowley's  manceuvring ;  the  ground  at  Foxden  was  a  hundred  times 
preferable  to  the  "  paddock,"  as  she  called  it,  in  front  of  the  cottage ; 
she  had  wheedled  that  idiotic  old  lord  with  her  usual  artfulness,  and 
as  to  her  pledge  to  absent  herself  and  her  daughters,  she  knew  her 
too  long  and  too  well  to  believe  a  word  of  it ;  she  would  pack  the 
ground  with  her  own  abject  creatures,  and  come  out  with  her  brazen 
face  at  the  last  moment,  as  she  always  did,  to  extinguish  everybody 
else.  No,  no,  Mrs.  Upjohn  would  not  be  imposed  on.  Her  mind  was 
made  up.  Let  who  would  present  the  colors,  neither  she  nor  her 
daughter  would  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it ;  and  what  was  more,  she 
would  never  return  to  the  county,  while  Mrs.  Rowley  remained  at  the 
Meadows.     Please  God,  however,  that  would  not  be  very  long! 

Such  was  the  gale  with  which  poor  Upjohn  was  greeted  on  rejoin- 
ing his  family  in  England,  after  a  three-months'  absence.  Left  to  him- 
self, when  the  storm  had  exhausted  itself,  and  he  was  alone  again,  ho 
sat  for  hours  with  his  thoughtful,  melancholy  face  buried  in  his  hands 
before  the  fire,  musing  on  the  mysterious  decree  which  made  the 
wealth  he  hated  the  torture  of  his  life,  as  if  Mammon  really  ruled  the 
world,  and  was  punishing  him  for  abjuring  his  divinity. 

At  length  he  started  up  from  his  mournful  reverie,  suddenly  remem- 
bering that  some  medicine  for  Carry  required  special  instructions  to 
•  the  apothecary,  took  his  hat,  and  went  out.  At  the  door  he  found  a 
young  man,  whose  face  he  remembered  to  have  seen  at  Oakham.  He 
wore  a  glossy  new  suit,  with  a  profusion  of  tawdry  jewelry,  lilcc  a 
London  apprentice  on  a  Sunday.  '  Upjohn  asked  him  what  he  wanted. 
He  wanted  to  see  Jlrs.  Upjohiit  Upjohn  thought  it  not  likely  that  his 
wife  could  see  him  at  that  moment ;  however,  he  might  try.  Then  he 
went  to  the  apothecary,  thinking  no  more  of  the  young  man. 


That  same  night,  remembering  his  public  duties  in  the  midst  of  his 
private  troubles,  he  wrote  again  to  his  sister-in-law.  He  would  go 
himself  to  Foxden  for  the  ceremony,  but  the  office  that  his  daughter 
was  to  have  performed,  must  be  discharged  by  one  of  his  nieces.  He 
requested  them  to  prepare  the  colors,  and  broider  them  with  whatever 
devices  they  pleased. 

Two  days  previous  to  the  stirring  event,  the  Marjorams  came,  and 
were  lodged  at  the  inn,  the  cottage  not  being  large  enough  to  receive 
them  in  addition  to  Lord  and  Lady  St.  Michael's.  The  Rowley  girls, 
who  had  hard  work  to  get  the  colors  ready,  found  invaluable  assist- 
ants in  Mary  and  Prim,  than  whom  there  were  not  in  all  needledom 
experter  embroiderers.  Mrs.  Rowley  was  struggling  hard  to  keep  up 
her  spirits,.and  now  regretted  that  she  had  invited  company;  she  un- 
derstood better  than  anybody  else  the  depth  of  domestic  misery  which 
left  to  Mr.  Upjohn  no  alternative  but  the  new  arrangement.  How- 
ever, she  did  her  best  to  amuse  Mr.  Marjoram ;  conversed  freely  with 
him  about  all  her  affairs,  and  listened  attentively  to  the  remarks  he 
frankly  made  on  her  various  undertakings.  Though  less  opposed  to 
some  of  them  than  formerly,  seeing  how  successful  they  were,  he  was 
chary  of  his  commendations,  and  still  thought  she  ventured  too  much. 
She  took  him,  among  other  things,  to  see  her  little  music-hall,  and 
advised  with  him  about  laying  out  the  pleasure-ground  attached  to  it. 
There  the  rural  attorney  was  quite  at  home,  and  he  undertook  to  stock 
it  with  plants  from  his  garden,  after  consulting  with  Mr.  Cosie's  daugh- 
ters as  to  the  shrubs  and  flowers  best  suited  to  the  climate  of  Corn- 
wall. 

The  day  previous  to  the  feta  was  to  be  spent  on  the  island,  if  the 
sea  was  smooth.  Mrs.  Rowley's  troop  were  to  appear  for  the  first 
time  in  their  uniforms.  On  the  preceding  evening  there  was  a  dinner- 
party at  the  Meadows  ;  but,  owing  to  the  visible  weight  on  Mrs.  Row- 
ley's mind,  the  cause  of  which  was  no  secret  from  her  guests,  it  was 
very  unlike  the  meeting  she  had  looked  forward  to.  Arnaud  was 
gloomy.  The  too  serious  evening  ended  with  a  circle  drawn  round 
the  fire,  which  the  October  evening  called  for.  The  only  pleasantry 
of  the  day  arose  out  of  it.  It  wanted  stirring,  and  Mrs.  Rowley  knew 
how  to  use  a  poker.  In  a  moment  a  cheerful  blaze  illuminated  every 
corner  of  the  room. 

"  There,  now  !  "  said  Mary  Marjoram  to  her  brother ;  "  will  yoM 
ever  say  again  that  no  lady  can  stir  a  fire  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Marjoram,  "  I  shall  say  in  future  that  Mrs.  Rowley  is 
the  only  lady  who  can." 

It  was  only  to  do  as  much  as  she  could  to  amuse  Mr.  Marjoram 
that  Mrs.  Rowley  went  over  to  the  island  the  next  day.  Mr.  Cosie 
and  two  of  his  daughters  were  also  of  the  party.  The  Rowdey  girls 
and  the  Misses  Marjoram  were  too  busy  at  the  colors  to  leave  their 
needles  for  a  moment. 

October  suns  go  down  into  the  ocean  early.  It  was  dusk  when 
the  island  party  returned  to  tea  at  the  cottage.  The  Cosies  went 
home,  the  Marjorams  to  the  inn,  and  the  Rowleys  to  bed,  heartily 
wishing  all  the  fuss  over,  and  their  guests  safe  back  to  London. 

Mrs.  Rowley  was  in  the  habit,  when  she  felt  herself  over-excited 
or  fatigued,  either  by  application  to  business  or  any  other  cause,  to 
take  up  a  book  after  she  retired  to  her  room,  and  calm  her  mind  with 
half  an  hour's  reading  before  she  went  to  her  pillow.  You  are  mis- 
taken, if  you  think  that  any  dull  book  would  have  answered  her  pur- 
pose. On  the  contrary,  she  found  by  experience  that  the  book  for  the 
purpose  must  neither  be  stupid,  for  in  that  case  she  could  not  have 
read  it  at  all,  nor  over-stimulating,  for  then  it  might  prevail  over  sleep 
instead  of  inducing  it.  She  therefore  generally  took  up  one  of  Miss 
Austen's  tales,  or  one  of  Peacock's,  and  read  on  until  the  pleasing  in- 
fluence of  the  page  tranquillized  her  spirits,  when  the  claims  of  Nature 
were  sure  to  do  the  rest.  On  this  night  it  was  a  story  of  Miss  Aus- 
ten's which  came  first  to  her  hand,  and  it  engaged  her  attention  rather 
longer  than  usual,  for  it  was  past  midnight  before  she  laid  it  down 
and  betook  herself  to  rest.  She  had,  perhaps,  been  asleep  scarcely 
twenty  minutes,  when  she  awoke  with  a  sense  of  oppression,  which 
seemed  at  first  the  elfect  of  nightmare  ;  but  in  a  moment  she  recog- 
nized the  alarming  truth.  The  cottage  was  in  flames  ! 
[to    be    continued.] 


ALEXANDER   HERTZEN. 

ALEXANDER  HERTZEN,  one  of  the  ablest  writers  that  Russia 
has  produced,  died  suddenly,  on  the  23d  of  January,  in  the 
Hotel  of  the  Pavilion  de  Rohan,  Paris,  and  was  followed  to  the  Ceme- 
tery of  Pere  Lachaise  by  about  three  hundred  Russians,  Poles,  and 
advanced  French  liberals,  who  rendered  the  last  honors  to  the  dead, 
with  frequent  expressions  of  unavailing  regret  at  his  loss. 

Few  Uves  have  been  more  full  of  incidents  than  Hertzen's.  While 
yet  a  student  of  Moscow  University,  upon  which  he  has  since  shed  so 
much  lustre,  and  before  he  attained  his  nineteenth  year,  we  find  him 
arrested  for  expressing  opinions  hostile  to  the  Government,  and  plot- 
ting to  overturn  the  institutions  of  his  country.  His  only  defence 
was,  that  he  wished  to  effect  by  moral  persuasion  the  emancipation  of 
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the  Russian  serfs.     Regarded  by  his  judges  as  highly  dangerous  ai. 
revolutionary,  he  suffered  a  long  term  of  imprisonment,  and  was  event- 
ually banished  to  the  frontiers  of  Siberia — the  grave  of  so  many  high- 
hearted hopes  and  unmerited  misfortunes. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  he  was  transferred  from  Perm  to 
Viatka,  and  thence  to  Novgorod,  where  his  position  was  greatly 
ameliorated.  He  was  then  allowed  to  enter  the  civil  service,  and 
occupied  different  administrative  and  judicial  posts,  until  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Moscow. 

The  next  period  of  his  life  was  exclusively  devoted  to  literary  and 
intellectual  pursuits,  during  which  he  established  his  reputation  as  a 
profound  thinker  and  accomplished  scholar.  Having  obtained  leave, 
after  some  difficulty,  to  travel  through  Europe,  he  scarcely  cleared 
the  frontiers  of  his  native  land,  when  he  proved  to  the  world  that  the 
generous  impulses  that  fired  his  youth  had  not  forsaken  him — his  ap- 
peal to  the  czar  and  the  Russian  nobility  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed 
serfs  being  one  of  the  most  dignified  protests  ever  made  against  the 
violation  of  the  rights  of  man.  Having  travelled  »through  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  his  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
research  found  ample  fields  of  observation. 

On  comparing  the  free  peasants  and  artisans  of  Western  Europe 
with  the  millions  of  poor  serf's  in  his  own  country,  he  espoused  their 
cause  with  renewed  ardor,  and  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life  to 
accomplish  their  emancipation.  Travelling  from  city  to  city  through- 
out the  Continent,  he  printed,  wherever  he  went,  numbers  of  his  cele- 
brated journals — the  Polatar  and  the  £d! — which  were  easily  smug- 
gled across  the  Russian  lines,  and  thus  ultimately  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  serfs  whose  rights  they  vindicated.  The  peasants  were  not 
slow  in  recognizing  the  voice  of  a  friend.  Gathered  in  groups,  around 
one  of  their  number  able  to  read,  in  the  woods,  in  the  fields,  around 
the  log-fires  of  their  cabins,  with  watchmen  posted  to  give  timely 
warning  of  the  approach  of  those  most  likely  to  object  against  such 
gatherings,  Siey  gradually  awoke  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  humilia- 
tion, and  determined  to  be  free. 

The  Russian  Government,  alarmed  at  the  propagation  of  principles 
they  could  not  check,  ordered  Hertzen  to  return  to  Russia  and  sur- 
render himself  a  prisoner.  He  disobeyed  the  order,  and  took  refuge 
in  London,  continued  the  publication  of  the  Bell,  and  wrote  from  that 
capital  the  magnificent  series  of  articles  in  favor  of  emancipation  and 
freedom,  the  translation  of  which  excited  universal  interest  and  sym- 
pathy. 

In  spite  of  every  possible  precaution,  the  £c!l  regularly  found  its 
«vay  across  the  frontiers,  fell  into  the  hands  of  willing  readers,  formed 
a  current  of  public  opinion  among  the  masses  which  previously  pos- 
sessed none,  and  ended  by  completely  revolutionizing  their  feelings, 
hopes,  and  sympathies,  the  httle  leaven  having  nobly  fulfilled  its  mis- 
sion of  leavening  the  whole  lump. 

The  political  writings  of  M.  Hertzen  manifest  an  ardent  mind,  full 
of  generosity  and  sincerity — those  most  appreciated  being  as  follows: 
"The  Development  of  Revolutionary  Ideas  in  Russia,"  1851,  in  which 
clear  abstracts  and  happy  sallies  abound,  and  in  which  the  character 
<ind  the  proper  role  of  the  Slavic  race  are  duly  appreciated  with  re- 
markable precision ;  "  Baptized  Property,"  1853,  that  is  to  say,  "  The 
State  of  Serfdom  ;"  and  "  Prison  and  Exile,"  in  1854,  in  which,  with 
a  moderation  worthy  of  the  loftiest  praise,  he  narrated  the  principal 
incidents  of  his  life  during  the  time  spent  in  the  prisons  of  Russia,  or 
in  the  countries  bounding  Siberia,  assigned  as  the  residence  of  various 
categories  of  persons  judged  and  condemned. 

The  purely  literary  works  of  Hertzen  are  :  "  Dilettanteism  in  Sci- 
ence," 1842;  "Letters  upon  the  Study  of  Nature,"  1845-1846,  in 
which  he  developed  the  principles  of  Hegel  and  Feuerbach,  concern- 
ing the  complete  fusion  between  science  and  philosophy  ;  the  novels 
'  Whose  Fault  is  it  ?  "  and  "  Dr.  Kroupof, "  which  established 
Hertzen's  popularity  throughout  Europe  ;  "  Souvenirs  of  Travels ;  " 
'  From  the  Other  Side  ;  "  and  "  Letters  from  France  and  Italy  ;  "  be- 
sides a  great  number  of  fugitive  pieces,  published  by  Russian  jour- 
nals and  reviews,  and  signed  with  his  7iom  de  plume,  Iskauder,  by 
which  he  is  popularly  known  throughout  the  whole  empire. 

The  characteristics  of  his  genius  may  be  summed  up  as  combining 
originality  with  fine  fancy,  power  of  conception  alUed  to  vigor  of  ex- 
ecution, breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  views  blended  with  cor- 
rectness of  judgment,  and  a  strong  sense  of  justice  unmingled  with 
feelings  of  asperity. 

On  the  accession  of  Alexander  II.,  after  the  conchision  of  the 


Crimean  War,  a  vast  change  swept  over  the  social  system  of  the  Rus- 
sian  empire.  The  czar,  imbued  with  the  grand  idea  to  which  Hertzen 
had  devoted  his  entire  life,  proclaimed,  to  his  undying  honor,  the 
emancipation  of  nearly  forty  millions  of  serfs,  reorganized  society 
upon  a  new  basis,  and  thus  effected  the  greatest  revolution  ever 
recorded  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 

Generously  acknowledging  the  obligations  he  lay  under  to  Hertzen, 
the  czar  adopted  many  of  his  recommendations,  and  invited  him  to 
return  to  his  native  land  to  aid  by  his  wisdom  and  experience  in  the 
reconstruction  of  society. 

Hertzen,  before  he  died,  had  thus  the  rare  privilege  and  immense 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  dreams  of  his  youth  and  the  hopes  of  his 
maturer  years  fully  and  completely  realized. 

At  the  sight  of  the  stupendous  undertaking  of  the  emperor, 
Hertzen  held  his  peace,  and  every  feeling  of  enmity  died  out  of  his 
heart. 

The  system  against  which  he  warred  so  long  having  fallen  to  the 
ground,  he  had  nothing  else  to  combat,  his  writings,  since  that  event- 
ful period,  being  full  of  hope,  gratitude,  and  genial  humor. 

Cut  down  in  the  prime  of  life,  surrounded  with  honors,  after  an 
existence  spent  in  defence  of  the  noblest  of  causes,  he  has  left  behind 
a  European  reputation  for  strength  of  intellect,  moral  courage,  and 
generosity,  which  inspires  sentiments  of  universal  regret;  while,  in 
his  own  land,  his  memory  is  cherished  by  millions  of  enfranchised 
men,  who  regard  him  as  their  defender  and  liberator. 


WnJLIAM   ROBERT  GROVE. 

WILLIAM  ROBERT  GROVE,  electrician,  and  author  of  "  The 
Correlation  of  Physical  Forces,"  was  born  at  Swansea,  in  the 
year  1811  ;  his  father  and  his  grandfather  were  magistrates,  and  had 
been  deputy-lieutenants  for  the  county  of  Glamorganshire.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  the  Swansea  Grammar  School,  and  was 
subsequently  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  J.  Kilvert,  of  Dar- 
lington House,  Bath. 

When  very  young,  William  R.  Grove  displayed  much  of  that 
mechanical  ingenuity  which  in  after-years  was  shown  in  the  inven- 
tion of  new  forms  of  apparatus ;  and  he  exhibited,  when  but  twelve 
years  of  age,  a  fondness  for  chemical  experiments.  He  had  read  in  a 
book  designed  for  children  a  story  which  told  how  a  boy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  curing  superstition  in  a  younger  brother,  made  an  electrical 
machine,  and  astonished  him  with  a  display  of  its  wonders;  and  how 
he  invoked  the  aid  of  phosphorus  to  increase  the  child's  astonishment. 
Upon  this,  the  embryo  electrician  set  to  work,  and  made  successfully 
with  apothecaries'  bottles  an  electrical  machine  and  a  Leyden  phial. 
Besides  these,  with  a  leaden  syringe  and  a  dinner-tumbler,  he  manu- 
factured for  himself  an  air-pump. 

Young  chemists  have  ever  been  great  plagues  to  their  friends, 
their  rudimentary  experiments  usually  resulting  in  spoiled  clothes 
and  damaged  furniture.  William  Grove  was  no  exception  to  the  rule, 
and  from  this  cause  his  father  was  led  to  discourage,  although  he 
did  not  actually  forbid,  his  scientific  pursuits.  This  and  other  causes, 
especially  the  active  business  of  preparation  for  college,  and  then  a 
college-life,  tended  to  check  the  spirit  of  experimental  inquiry,  and  for 
a  period,  indeed,  to  repress  it.  For  sixteen  years  the  spark  which  was 
eventually  to  burst  out  in  brighter  flashes  lay  smouldering  in  the  brain 
of  the  future  philosopher. 

Mr.  Grove  was  intended  by  his  father  for  the  Church,  and  he 
became  a  student  of  Brasenose,  Oxford,  in  1830  ;  and  he  completed 
his  university  term  with  honor  in  1833.  Conscientious  scruples  in- 
terfered with  the  father's  desires,  and  the  son  was,  two  years  after  this 
(that  is,  in  1855),  called  to  the  bar. 

About  this  time  he  married ;  and  shortly  after  he  was  obliged 
to  quit  England  for  a  season,  to  seek  in  Continental  travel  a  resto- 
ration of  lost  health.  The  forced  leisure  thus  obtained  was  devoted 
to  reading  up  electricity,  which  led  to  a  reawakening  of  scientific 
aspirations.  This  was  very  quickly  followed  by  original  experiments 
and  important  discoveries  in  this  important  branch  of  science.  We 
find  Mr.  Grove,  in  1839,  communicating  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences  ■ 
de  Paris,  through  M.  Becquerel,  the  fact  that  if  a  positive  electrode 
be  immersed,  half  in  water,  the  otheu  half  being  in  a  tube  of  hydro- 
gen, and  a  negative  electrode  in  water  and  oxygen,  the  water  ascends 
in  the  tubes,  the  galvanometer  is  deflected,  and  the  water  is  decom- 
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posed  and  reoomposed  by  voltaic  action.  This  was  the  first  idea  of 
the  gas-battery.  In  the  same  year,  M.  Becquerel  communicated  to  the 
French  Academy  Grove's  nitric-acid  battery.  Up  to  the  introduction 
of  this,  Daniell's  pile  was  the  most-powerful ;  but  by  the  employment 
of  platinum  and  nitric  acid,  the  force  developed  was  considerably  in- 
creased ;  indeed,  according  to  Jacobi,  this  battery  was  sixteen  times 
more  po'werful  than  any  existing  voltaic  arrangement.  These  discov- 
eries were  likewise  published  in  the  Fhilosophical  Magazine  of  the 
same  year ;  as  was  also  an  important  paper  "  On  the  Inaction  of 
Amal.'amated  Zinc  in  Acidulated  Water,"  in  which  this  phenomenon 
is  satrsfactorily  explained  for  the  first  time.  In  1840,  Mr.  Grove  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society;  and  about  the  same  time  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  London  Institution  as  the  professor  of  ex- 
perimental philosophy,  which  office  he  held  for  five  years. 

In  1841  was  pub- 
lished an  important 
paper  "  On  Combina- 
tions by  the  Voltaic 
Battery  of  Azote  and 
Hydrogen  with  Met- 
als ; "  and,  in  the 
same  year,  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  in- 
terest was  excited  by 
the  exhibition  before 
the  Electrical  Society 
of  daguerrotype  pic- 
tures engraved  by 
electricity.  The  ex- 
treme delicacy  with 
which  this  was  effect- 
ed by  Mr.  Grove,  led 
to  the  hope  that  the 
reproduction  of  those 
beautiful  pictures  in 
a  permanent  form 
would  become  an  easy 
process.  This  engrav- 
ing was  effected  by 
placing  a  daguerro- 
type of  the  positive 
pole  of  a  voltaic 
couple  in  hydrochlo- 
ric acid.  After  the 
etching  had  been  ef- 
fected, an  electrotype 
copy  was  taken,  from 
which  impressions  in 
printers'  ink  could  be 
at  once  obtained,  as 
from  an  ordinary  en- 
graving. It  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain  why 
this  process  has  never 
been  adopted ;  possi- 
bly it  was  because 
the  lines  were  too  de- 
licate to  admit  of 
printing     many    im-  ^ 

pressions    from    the 

electro-plate.  The  process  was  published  in  full  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  London  Electrical  Society.  For  some  years,  notwithstanding 
the  steady  increase  of  his  practice  at  the  bar,  Mr.  Grove  found  the 
necessary  time  for  electrical  investigations.  He  produced  and  de- 
scribed his  voltaic  gas-battery ;  wrote  a  paper  "  On  its  Applications 
to  Eudioraetry  ; "  and  published  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions  " 
a  "  Memoir  on  the  Action  of  Phosphorus,  Sulphur,  and  the  Hydro- 
carbons in  the  Gas  Pile."  "  Electric  Action  by  the  Approximation 
of  Dissimilar  Metal.-;  without  Contact,"  was  the  title  of  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Literary  Gazette.  In  this  Mr.  Grove  explained,  that 
when  a  disk  of  zinc  and  one  of  copper  are  approximated  without  touch- 
ing, and  then  separated,  the  gold  'leaves  of  an  electroscope  diverge, 
thus  proving  the  existence  of.a  radiatuig  force  capable  of  exciting 
electrical  disturbance.     Several  very  importar.t  papers  were  published 


by  Mr.  Grove  in  the  Electrical  Magazine  in  the  years  1843-45 ; 
and  he  lectured  at  the  Royal  Institution  "■On  the  Phenomena  of 
the  Voltaic  Arc,"  and  "  The  Transport  of  Particles  of  Matter  effected 
by  Electrical  Discharges."  In  1847,  "  The  Decomposition  of  Water 
by  Heat "  was  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society.  In  this  remarka- 
ble paper  it  was  shown  that  any  of  the  inoxidizable  metals,  as  pla- 
tinum, iridium,  and  the  like,  heated  to  a  very  high  temperature  by 
the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe,  had  the  power  of  decomposing  water 
into  oxygen  and  hydrogen  when  plunged  into  that  fluid,  or  its  vapor. 

The  "  Production  of  Heat  by  Magnetism  "  was  another  important 
step  in  corroboration  of  the  views  which  Mr.  Grove  had  already  pro- 
pounded in  the  theatre  of  the  Londoni  Institution,  in  1842-43.  In 
January,  1842,  Mr.  Grove  delivered  a  lecture  "  On  the  Progress  of 
Physical  Science,"  which  was  printed  at  the  request  of  the  proprietors 

of  the  London  Insti- 
tution. In  this  the 
"  Correlation  of  Phy- 
sical Forces "  was 
briefly  but  clearly 
enunciated.  In  1 843, 
a  course  of  lectures 
—  delivered  in  the 
same  theatre  —  ex- 
plained and  illustra- 
ted the  propositions 
succinctly  given  the 
former  year.  The  po- 
sition sought  to  be 
established  was — that 
the  various  affections 
of  matter  which  con- 
stitute the  main  ob- 
jects of  physical 
science,  viz.,  heat, 
light,  electricity, 

magneti.^m,  chemical 
affinity,  and  motion, 
are  all  correlative,  or 
have  a  reciprocal  de. 
pendence  —  "  that 
neither,  taken  ab- 
stractedly, can  be 
said  to  be  the  essen- 
tial or  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  others, 
Jjut  that  either  may, 
as  a  force,  produce 
the  others :  thus  heat 
may  mediately  or  im- 
mediately produce  _ 
electricity,  electricity 
may  produce  heat, 
and  so  of  the  others, 
each  merging  itself  as 
the  force  it  produces 
becomes  developed." 
Attention  has  of  late 
been  most  earnestly 
directed  to  this  phil- 
osophy, and  there 
have  been  many  experimentalists  at  work,  and  deep  thinkers  making 
their  deductions  from  the  observed  experimental  results,  all  of  them 
establishing  the  correctness  of  the  views  put  forth  in  1842  by  Mr. 
Grove.  When  this  gentleman  delivered  this  lecture,  he  introduced 
an  experiment  which  deserves  a  careful  record.  In  a  whnlir.g-tablo 
or  train  of  wheels,  the  smallest,  or  that  which  revolved  most  rapidly, 
was  of  metal,  and  had  a  piece  of  phosphorus  in  it.  While  this  re- 
volved with  great  rapidity  the  phosphorus  remained  cool,  but  by  a 
lever  the  wheel  was  suddenly  stopped,  and  the  phosphorus  look  fire. 
The  object  was  to  show  that  motion  arrested  becomes  heat ;  and,  cer- 
tainly, this  appears  to  have  been  the  first  published  experiment  in 
proof  of  the  received  view  that  heat  is  a  mode  of  motion. 

Eefcvence  has  already  been  made  to  the  nitric-acid  battery,  but 
t'.ie  pdv.-or  wliich  it  has  placed  hi  the  hands  of  the  experimoiitahst  has 
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not  been  sufficiently  noticed.  All  the  splendid  discoveries  wliicli  have 
been  made  in  connection  with  the  magnetic  conditions  of  matter,  may 
be  regarded  as  due  to  the  tremendous  power,  which  can  be  at  once 
developed,  and  as  rapidly  suspended,  by  the  use  of  Grove's  battery. 
In  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution,  In  1849,  with  five  hundred 
elements  of  the  Grove  battery  well  insulated,  platinum  w.^s  melted  on 
the  surface  of  distilled  water,  and  a  globule  of  liquid  platinum  was, 
as  it  were,  suspended  above  the  surface  of  the  water  by  the  force  of 
the  current,  while  brilliant  scintillations  of  this  metal  were  thrown  off 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

In  1852,  the  "  Elcetro-Chemical  Polarity  of  the  Gases  "  engaged 
Mr.  Grove's  attention,  and  formed  the  subject  of  a  memoir  published  in 
the  "  Philosophical  Transactions."  In  this  memoir  the  phenomenon 
of  the  stratifications  in  the  electric  light  is  for  the  first  time  pub- 
lished. 

The  "  Electricity  of  Flame,"  and  the  formation  of  a  flame-pile 
capable  of  producing  chemical  decomposition,  was  the  result  of  Mr. 
Grove's  continued  researches,  and  in  1855  he  showed — as  far  as  we 
know,  for  the  first  time — the  conversion  of  electricity  into  mechanical 
power.  It  was  shown  that,  when  a  weight  is  raised  by  electric  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion,  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  electric  tension,  and 
that  the  spark  cannot  traverse  the  same  distance  that  it  could  trav- 
erse, with  the  same  apparatus  and  charge,  without  the  elevation  of 
the  weight. 

"  The  Production  and  Fixing  of  Electrical  Images  between  Two 
Plates  of  Glass,"  "  The  Influence  of  Light  on  Polarized  Electrodes," 
and  several  other  papers  and  discoveries  of  interest  in  physical 
science,  should  have  been  noticed,  had  the  limits  of  this  article  per- 
mitted it.  "  Some  Effects  of  Heat  on  Fluids  "  alone  can  now  be 
noticed.  These  investigations  prove  the  very  striking  fact  that,  to 
whatever  extent  water  be  boiled,  there  will  always  remain  for  each 
ebullition  a  nucleus  of  permanent  gas  (nitrogen) ;  so  with  other 
liquids,  the  residual  gas  verying  with  the  liquid.  Astronomical  ob- 
servations have  formed  the  occasional  employment  of  this  active  mind, 
as  the  journal  of  the  Astronomical  Society  will  show. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  those  numerous  subjects  of  inquiry 
have  been  pursued  by  one  who  has  been  ever  busy  in  his  profession 
of  the  law,  which,  only  in  a  few  cases,  leads  toward  the  ground  upon 
which  Science  bestows  her  labors.  Steadily  making  progress  at  the  bar, 
at  the  same  time  as  he  was  working  hard  at  and  making  discoveries 
in.  science,  Mr.  Grove  established  his  position,  and  was  made  queen's 
counsel  in  1853,  and  for  some  years  he  has  been  the  leader  of  the 
South  Wales  and  Chester  circuit.  As  an  experimentalist,  or  as  an 
inductive  philosopher,  Mr.  Grove  has  ever  displayed  a  large  amount 
of  the  power  required  for  questioning  Nature.  His  experiments  have 
been  devised  with  ingenuity  and  carried  out  with  skill,  in  which  his 
mechanical  aptitude,'  so  early  developed,  has  served  him  well.  His 
deductive  powers  are  of  a  superior  order,  in  proof  of  which  we  have 
•  a  fine  example,  in  the  original  thought  and  the  generalizing  power  of 
that  work,  which  will  carry  down  his  name  in  honor  among  the  phi- 
■losophers  of  Europe,  "The  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces." 


SPONTANEOUS    DIALECTS. 


"  rFI  HE  soil  being  very  fruitful,  public  buildings  grows  up  spon- 

-L      taneous,  perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Tapley,  in  re  the  city  of  Eden. 

On  the  principle  thus  enunciated  by  that  persistent  seeker  after 
jollity,  the  soils  of  certain  portions  of  the  earth  seem  to  be  produc- 
tive in  a  philological  direction.  At  any  rate,  a  number  of  dialects 
have  in  many  places  sprung  into  existence,  to  all  appearances,  at  least, 
spontaneously. 

The  construction  of  these  anomalous  dialects  is  generally  very 
similar,  and  they  are  all  the  natural  consequences  of  a  peculiar  state 
of  society.  In  those  localities  where  numerous  members  of  several 
distinct  races  or  nations  have  been  brought  into  close  and  continuous 
association,  generally  for  commercial  purposes,  a  common  language 
has  become  an  imperative  necessity.  The  natural  result  is,  that  a 
sort  of  mongrel  vocabulary  springs  up,  and  is  made  to  supply  the 
want.  Cases  of  this  kind  all  exhibit  the  same  salient  points,  and  may 
be  said  to  form  a  separate  genus  in  the  lingual  system  of  the  ^orld. 

A  distinguishing  feature,  observable  in  all  these  dialects,  is  that, 
on  a.-,count  of  the  small  number  of  words  they  contain,  single  terms 


are  made  to  do  duty  for  many  different  ideas,  often  quite  distinct  and 
unconnected,  and  even  very  dissimilar.  Another  peculiarity  is,  that 
whole  expressions  are  adopted  bodily  and  preserved  intact,  the  words 
composing  them  being  never  used  separately.  These  peculiarities  will 
be  more  intelhgible  after  a  brief  examination  of  some  of  the  said 
systems. 

Such  instances  as  the  lingua  Franca  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts 
are  too  well  known  to  require  any  notice.  But  there  are  others  wliich, 
while  they  are  much  more  curious  and  interesting,  were  for  a  long 
time  almost  entirely  unknown  beyond  the  limits  of  those  districts  in 
which  they  are  used. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  this  latter  class  is  the  "  pigeon  Eng 
lish  "  so  frequently  heard  in  some  of  the  Chinese  seaports.  This  now 
celebrated  dialect  is  particularly  interesting  to  Americans  from  the 
fact  that  "  Shon  "  now  fills  an  important  place  among  the  population 
of  our  Pacific  coast,  and  also  bids  fair  to  become  a  denizen,  if  not  a 
citizen,  of  many  other  districts,  perhaps  of  the  whole  country.  Should 
this  occur,  "  pigeon  English  "  will  be  extensively  spoken  among  us, 
for  it  forms  the  only  resource  of  the  newly-imported  coolie  in  all  com- 
munications with  that  (to  him)  wonderful  and  incomprehensible  char- 
acter, the  "  'Melican  man." 

The  exact  time  and  place  of  its  inception  and  growth  are  not  very 
certain ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  "  pigeon  English  "  originated  at 
Canton  within  a  comparatively  recent  period.  The  name,  being  trans- 
lated, means  "  business  English,"  pigeon  being  a  vigorous  effort  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Coolie  to  pronounce  the  word  business ;  and  this  in- 
dicates its  original  nature — that  of  an  exclusively  commercial  lan- 
guage. At  present,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  trading 
community,  but  is  used  by  all  white  foreigners  (or,  as  it  is  the  polite 
custom  among  the  lower  orders  in  Canton  to  term  them,  "foreign 
devils  ")  when  conversing  with  "  ye  natyves."  The  Chinese  servants 
of  the  white  residents  in  the  hongs  beyond  Respondentia  ^Yalk,  out- 
side of  Canton,  are  expected,  among  other  accomplishments,  to  be 
able  to  speak  it.  Consequently,  the  inquiry  made  of  the  Chinese  do- 
mestic by  any  one  visiting  a  lady  there  is,  "  Missee  hab  got  ?  "  If 
she  be  at  home,  the  reply  will  be,  "  Missee  hab  got  topside." 

The  groundwork  of  this  dialect  is  English,  and  a  majority  of  the 
words  composing  it  are  taken  frotai  that  language.  They  are  all  cu- 
riously and  grotesquely  altered,  however,  both  in  sense  and  sound ; 
and  every  now.and  then  an  Anglicized  Chinese  word  occurs.  A  short 
list  of  very  common  terms  and  expressions  will  give  some  conception 
of  the  structure  of  this  mosaic  tongue. 

Topside  conveys  the  idea  of  height  generally,  and  is  used  in  speak- 
ing of  the  upper  rooms  of  a  house,  the  top  of  a  mountain,  or  any 
other  high  place.  Hab  got  is  ati  extremely  common  phrase,  and  has 
considerable  latitude  of  meaning.  Thus,  the  answer  given  above, 
"  Missee  hab  got,"  means  in  effect,  "  Mistress  is  in  ;  "  while  the  excla- 
mation of  the  excited  California*  Chinaman,  immortalized  by  Artemus 
Ward,  "  No  hab  got !  How  can  do  ?  "  meant  only  a  want  of  posses- 
sion. Mastcee  means  "  never  mind,"  "  I  don't  care,"  or  "  it  doesn't 
matter."  Chow-chow  is  the  name  for  food  of  any  kind,  and  it  also  de- 
scribes the  act  of  feeding  any  thing.  Chop-b'long  signifies  "  of  a 
kind,"  "  after  a  fashion."  Chin-chin  is,  primarily,  an  expression  of 
reverence,  properly  used  in  speaking  of  the  gods  ;  but  it  has  acquired 
the  sense  of  "  how  do  you  do  ?  "  and  "  good-by."  Joss  is  a  god  or 
divinity  ;  and  priests  have  the  remarkable  appellation  of  Joss  pigeon- 
man,  "  business-man  of  the  gods.  Mi  stands  for  I  in  "  pigeon  Eng- 
lish  ; "  while  "  my  "  takes  the  form  of  ndne,  perhaps  an  imitation  of 
the  Dutch  mgn,  pronounced  in  the  same  way. 

In  enunciating  the  adopted  English  words,  r  is  always  changed  to 
I,  as  loom  for  room  ;  j)  to  6,  as  hab  for  have ;  ;'  into  ee,  as  teem  for 
time ;  and  many  words  which,  in  the  original  tonguC)  end  in  con- 
sonants, are  -finished  off  with  ee  or  o,  as  mnchee,  workee,  colo  (cold). 
Besides  these  variations  in  sound,  liberties  are  taken  with  English 
grammar  "  that  would  have  made  "  (not  Quintilian,  but  Lindley  Mur- 
ray) "  stare  and  gasp,"  and  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  hearing 
the  dialect  spoken. 

The  literature  of  "  pigeon  English  "  is,  naturally,  not  in  a  very  ad- 
vanced state.  But  some  specimens  of  English  poetry  have  been  trans- 
lated into  it,  and  a  very  piquant  effect  they  have.  One  well-known 
passage  is  rendered  as  follows  :  "  Mine  name  b'long  Nauwal.  Topside 
Keh-lam-pian  hills  mine  fader  chow-chow  he  sheep ! " 

Some  one  has  also  clothed  Mr.' Longfellow's  "Excelsior"  in  a 
"  pigeon-English  "  costume  under  the  eirphonious  title  of — 
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"TOPSIDE  GALLAHI"* 

That  nightee  teem  he  come  chop-chop. 
One  young  man  walkee,  no  can  stop  ; 
Colo  maskee,  icee  maskee ; 
He  got  flag ;  chop  b'long  welly  culio,  see 

Topside  gallah  ! 

He  too  mnchee  solly ;  one  piccee  eye 
Lookee  sharp— so  fashion — alia  same  mi 
He  talkee  largee,  talkee  stlong, 
Too  muchee  culio  ;  alia  same  gong — 

"  Topside  gallah  !  " 

"  No  can  wallcee,"  olo  man  speakee  he  ; 
"  Bimeby  lain  come ;  no  can  see ; 
Hab  got  watei',  welly  wide  I " 
"  Maskee,  mi  muss  go  topside — 

Topside  gallah  I " 

"  Man-man,"  one  galo  talkee  he  : 
"  What  for  you  go  topside  look-see  ?  " 
"  Nother  teem,"  he  makee  plentee  cly, 
"  Maskee,  alia  teem  walkee  plentee  high — 

Topside  gallah  I " 

'*  Take  ca^  dat  spilum  tlee,  young  man, 
Take  ca'  dat  icee  I "    He  no  man-man. 
Dat  coolie  chin-chin  he  good-night ; 
He  talkee,  "  Mi  can  go  all  light — 

Topside  gallah  I " 

Joss-pijin-man  chop-chop  begin, 
Mo'ning  teem,  dat  Joss  chin-chin. 
No  see  any  man,  he  plentee  feah, 
Cause  some  maUitalkee,  he  can  heah — 

"  Topside  gallah  I  " 

Young  man  makee  die ;  one  largee  dog  see 
Too  muchee  bobbery,  findee  he. 
Han'  too  muchee  colo,  inside  can  stop 
Aha  same  piecee  flag,  got  culio  chop — 

Topside  gallah ! 

Another  interesting  instance  of  these  macaronic  languages  is  the 
one  generally  called  the  "  Chinnook  jargon,"  or  simply  "  the  jargon." 
This  dialect  is  spoken  on  what  was,  before  the  Alaska  acquisition,  our 
extreme  northwestern  frontier — the  neighborhood  of  Puget  Sound.  It 
resembles  "pigeon  English"  in  being  the  result  of  close  and  con- 
tinued intercourse,  on  a  common  ground,  between  members  of  two 
distinct  races.  Unlike  that  dialect,  however,  the  English  element  in 
it  is  not  the  predominant  one.  The  main  concomitant  is  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  Chinnooks,  a  tribe  of  aborigines  who  have  long  in- 
habited that  district,  and  were  once  quite  numerous,  but  are  now 
almost  extinct.  Possessing  the  shores  and  islands  of  Puget  Sound, 
these  Indians  were  those  whom  the  whites  first  met,  and  among  whom 
their  first  settlements  were  located.  The  extensive  fur-trade,  and 
other  transactions  with  the  natives  that  soon  began  to  be  carried  on 
made  a  common  language  absolutely  necessary ;  and,  in  course  of 
time,  the  jargon  arose,  and  became  the  medium  of  intercourse  with 
all  the  surrounding  tribes.  At  present  it  is  spoken  very  extensively 
by  the  white  settlers,  the  fur-traders  generally,  the  remnants  of  the 
Chinnooks,  and  many  members  of  other  tribes. 

It  is  said  by  a  correspondent  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society 
that  the  manner  of  these  Indians  when  speaking  the  jargon  is  totally 
unlike  their  style  of  using  their  own  languages.  The  latter  being  ex- 
tremely copious  and  expressive,  they  do  not,  while  speaking  them, 
need  any  extraneous  aid  to  convey  or  elucidate  their  meanin" ;  but, 
when  they  take  up  the  jargon,  its  paucity  in  words  and  general  barren- 
ness causes  them  to  keep  up  a  constant  succession  of  gestures,  mo- 
tions, signs,  and  facial  contortions.  . 

The  numerous  Chinnook  words  in  the  jargon  are  of  two  kinds : 
first,  those  which- retain  their  original  sense  and  meaning,  as  nicca  "I  " 
micca,  "  you,"  etc. ;  and,  secondly,  those  which  have  to  do  duty  for  a 
number  of  things  besides  what  they  originally  indicated.  An  in.'ance 
of  this  class  is  ticm-inm,  a  word  formed  (like  many  others  in  the  In- 
dian languages)  by  onomatopoeia.  Its  original  meaning  is  a  heart ; 
but,  in  addition  to  this,  it  has  acquired  the  sense  of  affection,  rever- 
ence, piety,  or  any  other  feeling  that  may  be  figuratively  described  as 
connected  with,  or  proceeding  from,  the  heart. 

The  English  words  that  have  been  adopted  into  the  jargon  arc  "-en- 
erally  corrupted  in  sound  and  varied  in  application.  For  instance, 
the  name  bestowed  upon  the  United  States,  its  inhabitants,  soldiers,  or 

*  "  Hurrah  for  the  top !  " 


any  thing  belonging  to  it,  is  JBosiooncai.  Under  this  eccentric  form 
the  solid  men  of  Boston  would  hardly  recognize  the  proper  title  of 
their  (so-called)  "  Hub  of  the  Universe  " — yet  that  is  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  mean. 

Many  other  dialects  of  this  phenomenal  nature  are  to  be  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  :  the  "  greaser  Spanish,"  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  adjacent  localities ;  the  "  Kanaka  talk,"  of  the  Pacific 
islands ;  and  the  "  Haytian  French,"  the  expressive  grunts  and  un- 
couth Africanisms  of  which  would  put  the  compilers  of  the  "  Dic- 
tionnaire  de  TAcademie  "  at  their  wits'  ends  to  understand ;  while  the 
extensive  commercial  and  colonial  enterprises  that  are  now  being 
actively  carried  on  by  the  white  race,  in  many  hitherto-unexplored 
countries,  will  naturally  tend  to  make  the  number  still  greater. 

Respect  for  moderate  proportions  in  a  mere  sketch  prevents  any 
very  extended  treatment  of  this  subject  here.  Yet  it  is  one  which 
contains  many  elements  of  interest,  even  to  the  desultory  reader; 
while  to  the  student  of  philology  it  offers  a  rich  mine,  which  promises 
to  repay,  even  a  moderate  amount  of  research,  by  a  fund  of  valuable 
information.  For  these  strangely-commingled  dialects  exhibit  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  way  in  which  many  of  the  most  noted  lan- 
guages of  the  world  (including  English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian) 
were  originally  formed.  Besides  this,  they  present  many  points  of  in- 
terest in  connection  with  the  great  question  of  how  to  form  a  univer- 
sal language,  to  the  great  advantage  of  commercial  and  political  inter- 
course, and  the  total  discomfiture  of  interpreters.  On  either  of  these 
grounds  the  "  Spontaneous  Dialects  "  are  well  worth  our  attention. 


THE  WASHINGTON   OAK,  DENNING'S  POINT, 
FISIIKILL   LANDING. 


IN  these  days  of  railroads,  there  is  one  matter  which  gives  rise  to 
complaints,  frequent  among  lovers  of  natural  scenery,  but  not 
often  expressed  in  the  newspapers. 

When  we  see  how  powerful  and  how  enterprising  is  the  spirit  of 
modern  improvement — yet  how  true  the  saying  that  corporations  have 
no  souls  ! — how  mountains  are  tunnelled  and  graded,  and  valleys  filled 
up,  and  sequestered  nooks  opened  by  command  of  the  great  steam 
monarchs — we  often  ask.  Will  there  be  left  finally  any  romantic 
haunts,  loved  of  the  poets  and  artists  and  students  of  the  picturesque  ? 
Ever  since  railroads  started,  this  has  been  a  theme  of  foreboding  and 
of  protest.  I  remember  how  the  lovers  of  the  beautiful  Hudson-River 
shores  were  at  first  shocked  by  the  project  to  run  the  iron  road  along 
those  quiet  and  secluded  haunts.  Some  good,  old-fashioned  gentle- 
men and  ladies  who  owned  villas  on  the  route  were  seized  with  such 
unwonted  sentiment,  that  they  vowed  they  would  never  set  foot  in  a 
rail-ear  on  that  line  !  In  vain.  The  general  convenience  must  swal- 
low the  private  privilege,  and  the  good  old  sticklers  for  steamboat- 
travel  found  themselves,  before  they  knew  it,  whirled  along  those 
lovely  shores  by  the  conveyance  which  should  prove  the  fastest. 

Still  there  were  spots  on  our  noble  river  which  for  years  we  all 
dreamed  inaccessible,  because  impracticable  to  the  iron  horse  and  his 
feeders.  For  instance,  we  thought  no  public  thoroughfare  could  pos- 
sibly invade  the  picturesqueness  of  a  place  so  sacred  to  the  nymphs 
of  woods  and  waters  as  Denning's  Point.  You  may  ask,  What  and 
where  is  Denning's  Point  ?  One  of  these  days,  perhaps  next  year,  you 
may  know  it  only  by  having  it  screamed  into  your  ear  as  a  railroad- 
station,  if  your  way  should  lie  from  or  toward  Columbia  County  or 
Hartford ;  and,  what  was  once  a  name  associated  with  old  aristo- 
cratic grounds,  with  grand  old  oaks  skirting  the  shores,  and  stretching 
their  crooked  arms  over  the  river-banks — trees  haunted  by  thrush  and 
oriole — will  become  about  as  hackneyed  and  prosaic  as  Dobb's  Ferry 
or  Chatham  Corners. 

Without  intending  to  go  into  an  extended  description  of  this 
lovely  peninsula,  I  will  briefly  say  that  it  was,  a  year  ago,  a  private 
estate  belonging  to  the  Denning  family,  and  owned  by  them  for  many 
years,  but  that  it  was  seized  upon  and  purchased  by  a  railroad  com- 
pany as  a  landing-place  and  general  depot  in  their  line  of  travel. 
Though  the  family  were  strongly  attached  to  the  house  and  grounds, 
they  were  enabled  to  sell  them  to  such  advantage  that,  from  some- 
what straitened  circumstances,  they  were  made  comfortable  for  life. 

Denning's  Point  is  a  long,  narrow,  wooded  peninsula,  stretching 
out  from  the  Fishkill  shores  of  the  Hudson  toward  the  south.     On 
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each  side  are  the  old  picturesque  trees  which  form  its  chief  interest, 
and,  from  the  extreme  southern  point,  the  view  of  the  Highlands  is 
wonderfully  fine.  It  has  been  a  favorite  resort  for  lovers  and  picnic- 
crs  for  nobody  knows  how  long.  It  is  known  to  many  of  our  land- 
scape-painters. For  one,  I  can  never  think  of  this  place  (known  and 
loved  for  so  many  years)  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  soulless  railroad 
corporation  without  a  deep  sigh  of  regret.  Even  should  the  corporation 
get  up  sentiment  enough  to  obey  the  appeal  of  Morris's  popular  song, 
and  spare  the  trees,  the  place  can  never  be  what  it  was  as  I  have 
known  it.  Already  great  excavations  are  made  in  the  banks  and  fields 
for  the  making  of  causeways,  and  many  an  old  fruit-tree  has  gone 
down.  Who  can 
say  when  the  old 
oaks  and  hem- 
locks may  not  fall, 
to  bo  split  into 
railroad-ties  ? 

For  one  tree, 
liowever,  we  must 
ask  an  absolute  in- 
terdiction against 
destruction.  We 
mean  that  grand 
old  oak  known  as 
Washington's.  It 
stands  quite  near 
the  river-banks, 
close  to  the  south- 
ern end  of  the 
Point.  It  must  be 
some  centuries 
old.  We  have  it 
on  good  authority 
that  Washington, 
while  holding  his 
headquarters  at 
Ncwburg,  imme- 
diately opposite, 
used  to  cross  by 
a  ferry  (of  which 
traces  may  be  seen 
in  a  portion  of  an 
old  road),  and 
sometimes  tied  his* 
horse  under  this 
ancient  tree.  I 
have  heard  Miss 
Denning  say  that 
her  father,  when  a 
boy  nine  years  old, 
stood  there  once 
with  Washington. 

For  the  sake, 
therefore,  of  the 
traditional  interest 
gathered  around 
this  old  oak,  con- 
necting it  with  the 
Father      of      our 

Country,  as  well  as  for  its  own  age  and  picturesqueness,  we  say  let 
something  be  done  to  save  it.  Heaven  knows  how  many  of  the  time- 
marks  are  gone  that  connected  us  with  the  heroic  Past.  Let  us 
cling  to  the  few  that  are  left,  and  shield  them  from  the  demon  of  all- 
levelling  Progress, 

A  FURTHER    NOTION   OR    TWO   ABOUT  DO- 
MESTIC BLISS. 

(C  "V7"0UR  notions  about  domestic  bliss,"  says  my  friend  Appleby, 
-JL  "  are  dangerous  and  revolutionary.  They  will  be  construed 
into  arguments  against  marriage ;  and  marriage,  you  know,  is  the 
great  eonserver  of  public  morality,  and  the  great  promoter  of  public 
welfare." 


THE     WASHINGTON     OAK 


When  Appleby  uttered  this,  I  tried  very  hard  to  convince  him 
that  an  honest  analysis  of  the  conditions  that  make  up  our  domestic 
life  can  only  in  the  end  be  for  the  welfare  of  our  public  morality. 
"  If  I  once  succeed,"  said  I,  "  in  showing  womankind  that  our  domes- 
tic comfort  is  not,  as  society  goes,  a  necessary  consequence  of  mar- 
riage, the  whole  sex  will  set  at  work  to  make  it  so." 

"  No  doubt,"  Appleby  replied,  "  if  woman  had  reason  to  believe 
that  she  did  not  bestow  this  boon  upon  man,  she  would  be  sure  to 
seek  out  the  way  to  secure  for  him  the  felicity  she  knows  so  well  how 
to  appreciate  for  herself." 

"  Now,  there  you   are  wrong,"  said   I.     "  Women  have  no  keen 

appreciation  of 
this  domestic  fe- 
licity, even  while 
they  have  re- 
mained calm  in  the 
assurance  that 
men,  hungering 
for  the  peace  of 
home,  must  come 
to  them  for  it. 
They  have,  with 
very  great  ego- 
tism, scorned  with 
a  supreme  scorn 
the  idea  of  men 
being  able  to  have 
any  thing  orderly, 
neat,  or  tasteful 
around  them  with- 
out women  to  sup- 
ply the  conditions. 
They  have  carried 
this  idea  so  far 
as  to  look  upon 
celibacy  as  not 
only  a  cheerless 
thing,  but  as  by 
necessary  implica- 
tion a  wicked 
thing ;  and  yet  in- 
stead of  women 
being,  as  they  sup- 
pose, the  source 
of  domestic  bliss, 
they  are  radically 
and  constitution- 
ally its  obstacles 
and  enemies." 

"  There  could 
be  no  home  with- 
out woman,"  said 
Appleby,  with 
great  warmth. 

"  I  shall  not 
traverse  history," 
said  I,  coolly,  "  to 
show  that  domes- 
ticity in  women 
has  always  been  enforced  ;  that  in  Eastern  countries  it  is  secured 
by  compelled  seclusion ;  that  in  all  times  it  has  been  the  tyranny  of 
man  which  has  subjected  her  to  the  boundary  of  home — but  I  will 
simply  give  you  a  reason  or  two  why  in  the  nature  of  things  women 
have  not  the  keen  sympathy  with  domestic  felicity  that  men  have.        ,, 

"  Men  and  women,  as  a  consequence  of  their  distinct  daily  occupa- 
tions, have  very  different  aspirations  and  expectations  in  regard  to 
matrimony.  How  many  of  our  young  women,  for  instance,  think  of 
'domestic  well-being  as  the  desired  end  of  marriage  ?  Do  they  not 
contemplate  the  gayeties  rather  than  the  serenities  which  marriage  is 
to  assure  them  ?  Are  not  their  marriage-dreams  of  balls,  of  parties, 
of  the  opera,  of  visiting,  of  travelling  ?  of  carriages,  dresses,  jewels, 
household  splendor  ?  of  social  success,  and  the  triumph  of  position 
attained  ?  Instead  of  Lares  and  PenateSj  do  they  not  dream  of  the 
dazzle  and  the  dash  of  life  ?    And  this  is  a  natural  consequence  of  their 
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peculiar  position.  Marriage  is  to  give  tliem  their  career,  and  hence 
within  it  centre  all  their  ambitions,  all  their  hopes,  all  l^e  largeness 
of  their  future.  But,  with  man,  marriage  is  something  very  different. 
Men  are  out  in  the  world,  busy  in  the  great  battle  of  life — absorbed 
in  its  contests,  filled  sometimes  with  the  triumph  of  success,  and 
sometimes  with  the  chagrin  of  defeat.  Spurred  by  the  stern  neces- 
sity of  achieving,  they  have  surrendered  all  their  energies  to  the  strug- 
gle ;  they  are  busy  with  stratagems  and  manoeuvres,  keenly  occupied 
with  hopes  and  anxieties,  and  sometimes  even  struggling  desperately 
against  ruin.  This  is  the  life  of  the  man ;  and  this  stirring  career 
away  from  home  renders  home  to  him  so  necessary  as  a  place  of  re- 
pose, where  he  may  take  off  his  armor,  relax  his  strained  attention, 
and  surrender  himself  to  perfect  rest. 

"  But  home  is  not  this  to  a  woman.  It  is  not  her  retreat,  but  her 
battle-ground.  She  does  not  fly  to  its  shelter  as  an  escape  from  de- 
feat or  for  a  temporary  lull;  it  is  her  arena,  her  boundary,  her  sphere. 
To  a  woman  the  house  is  life  militant ;  to  a  man  it  is  life  in  repose. 
She  at  home  is  armed  with  all  her  energies  ;  he  at  home  has  thrown 
down  his  arms.  She  has  no  other  sphere  for  her  activities  ;  ordering 
her  household,  subduing  its  rebellions,  directing  its  affairs,  make  up 
her  existence.  She  bustles,  she  stirs,  she  controls,  she  directs,  she 
exhausts  herself  in  its  demands,  and  then  seeks  for  recreation  and  rest 
elsewhere.  '  I  am  wearied,'  says  the  husband ;  '  let  me  sit  by  the  fire 
and  smoke,  and  dream,  and  rest.'  '  I  am  wearied,'  says  the  wife  ;  '  let 
me  be  refreshed  by  a  visit  to  my  friends,  by  an  evening  at  the  opera,  at 
the  theatre,  at  the  concert.' 

"  And  so  we  see  how  a  natural  and  radical  antagonism  may  exist 
between  man  and  wife  as  to  the  pleasures  and  the  needs  of  home.  Of 
course,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  these  antagonisms  are  com- 
promised. Between  affectionate  couples  they  never  break  out  into 
warfare ;  but  they  assuredly  exist,  and  two  such  distinct  sets  of  ideas 
must  be  watched  by  both  parties  if  they  would  not  have  them  the  fa- 
ther of  many  discontents  and  much  infelicity.  Do  you  not  see  how 
woman,  by  the  very  necessities  of  her  existence,  must  have  a  different 
idea  of  home  than  what  man  has  ?  " 

"This,"  said  Appleby,  "is  very  like  arguing  that  the  play  of 
'Hamlet'  is  better  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  omitted.  We  all  know 
the  grace  and  charm  women  give  to  life ;  we  all  think  with  pleasure 
of  that  spot  which  woman  renders  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  life." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Appleby,  we  all  think  of  that  oasis  because  we 
love  to  contemplate  it,  because  it  is  so  essential  to  our  happiness.  We 
make  an  ideal  home,  and  place  an  ideal  woman  in  it ;  but  when  the 
reality  comes,  how  confoundedly  often  we  are  disappointed  !  " 

"  Do  you  then  mean  to  say,  flatly,  that  celibacy  is  better  than  mar- 
riage ?  " 

"  By  no  means.  What  I  hope  to  do  is  to  convince  '  lovely  woman ' 
that,  if  we  are  to  continue  to  marry  her,  she  must  endeavor  to  work 
up  to  our  ideals  of  domestic  felicity.  She  must  try  and  find  an  outlet 
for  her  energies,  so  that  at  home  she  can  fall  into  our  luxuriousness, 
our  love  of  repose,  our  enjoyment  of  supreme  ease.  You  see  women — 
I  purposely  do  not  use  the  word  ladies — are  very  busy  endeavoring 
to  make  a  world  of  their  '  pent-up  Utica.'  They  sometimes  are  dis- 
posed to  have  it  brilliant  and  animated ;  but  too  often,  in  blind  ser- 
vility to  one  of  their  gods.  Propriety,  make  it  very  cold  and  orderly. 
The  amount  of  absolute  cheerlessness  a  woman  can  stand  is  my 
amazement." 

"  Cheerlessness ! " 

"  Yes,  cheerlessness.  Our  women  have  an  affection  for  flowers, 
ribbone,  laces,  silks,  music,  pets ;  but  are  singularly  insensible  to 
cheerfulness.  They  like  dark  rooms.  They  prefer  heat  from  a  hole 
in  the  wall  rather  than  from  a  bright  blaze.  They  ask  you  to  dine 
under  a  dim  jet  of  gas.  They  will  shiver  through  a  cold  storm  in 
autumn,  rather  than  light  a  fire  a  day  earlier  than  the  almanac  per- 
mits. A  woman  may  have  all  the  known  virtues  of  her  class ;  all  the 
gentleness,  humility,  grace,  domestic  virtue,  poets  have  sung  about — , 
and  yet,  if  you  should  ask  for  a  blaze  on  the  hearth  on  a  dark,  wet, 
chilly  day  in  September,  ten  chances  to  one  the  request  would  be  too 
much  for  her  patience." 

"  Some  women  are  slovenly — let  us  hope  not  many — I  have  seen 
untidy  toilets,  though ;  but,  when  a  woman  is  not  slovenly,  she  is  often 
so  neat,  trim,  precise,  methodical,  and  circumspect,  that  she  excludes 
all  color,  all  freedom,  all  toim  frofc  her  house.  Upon  all  forms  of  un- 
tidiness* such  a  woman  makes  tempestuous  warfare.  Now,  this  is 
utterly  destructive  to  domestic  bliss — an  essential  element  of  which  is 


ease  and  a  sense  of  completeness.  One  cannot  be  co6tent  if  always 
under  the  smell  of  soapsuds,  or  if  ceaselessly  disturbed  by  the  bustle 
of  administration.  The  ultimatum  of  a  woman's  household  luxury  is 
apt  to  be  the  satisfaction  of  saying,  '  There  is  not  a  speck  of  dust  to  be 
seen.'  But  this  negative  idea  of  home  won't  do.  It  is  not  sufiBcient 
to  say  there  is  no  dust,  no  disorder,  no  untidiness,  no  confusion. 
We  must  have  active  ideas  at  work.  We  must  have  colors  and 
sounds  and  sights  to  cheer,  to  refine,  to  delight  us.  But,  you  see, 
to  create  a  paradise  of  indolence,  to  fill  the  mind  with  an  ecstasy 
of  repose,  to  render  home  a  heaven  of  the  senses — women  are  usu- 
ally too  virtuous  to  do  this.  Daintiness  in  man  takes  an  artistic 
form ;  in  woman  it  assumes  a  formidable  order,  a  fearful  cleanliness, 
a  precision  of  arrangement  that  freeze  us.  If  I  were  married,  Apple- 
by, do  you  know  what  I  should  do  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Appleby,  but  looking  a  little  fright- 
ened, as  if  I  were  threatening  something  dreadful. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  would  dine  in  my  parlor,  or  rather  I  would  banish  the 
conventional  parlor  altogether — that  is,  uuless  I  were  a  man  of  wealth 
— and  with  it  turn  Mrs.  Grundy  out-of-doors ;  and,  seated  among  my 
books,  my  pictures,  my  best  furniture,  I  would  invoke  peace  and 
comfort.  Mrs.  Grundy,  my  dear  Appleby,  is  a  wonderful  power. 
If  a  woman  has  only  two  rooms  in  the  world,  one  of  these  is  fur- 
nished, garnished,  set  in  order,  and  kept  for  the  approbation  of  that 
venerable  lady.  Domestic  comfort  must  live  elsewhere  than  in  the 
apartments  devoted  to  this  lady — -who  exacts  of  all  her  devotees  vel- 
vet carpet  that  must  not  be  trod  on,  damask  furniture  that  must  not 
be  sat  on,  and  all  forms  of  finery  that  must  not  be  warmed  by  good, 
honest  fires,  lest  the  dust  alight  on  them,  or  opened  to  the  pleasant 
rays  of  the  sun,  lest  his  beams  fade  them.  The  disorder  that  some- 
times is  held  up  as  domestic  comfort  I  feel  no  sympathy  with.  Do- 
mestic Bliss  is  to  my  taste  first-cousin  to  Elegance,  but  it  is  the  ele- 
gance that  comes  of  an  artistic  sympathy.  Confusion  and  turmoil,  noise 
and  disorder,  loud  talking  and  loud  laughter — these  have  no  place  in  the 
house  where  domestic  bliss  is  enthroned ;  but  neither  has  the  chilli- 
ness of  ultra-propriety,  nor  that  disposition  that  makes  home  a  show- 
room, and  keeps  things  trim  and  rigid  for  the  sake  of  how  they  may 
appear  to  others. 

"Give  us  in  our  households  color  and  cheeriness.  Give  ua 
warmth,  brightness,  and  animation.  Give  us  the  artistic  taste. 
Give  us  sensibility  and  appreciation.  Keep  away  from  them  that  sore 
of  vulgarity  that  exhibits  itself  in  stiff  and  cold  pretension,  and  also 
that  other  form  of  vulgarity  that  is  slovenly  and  unseemly.  Bring  in 
pleasing  colors.  Hang  walls  in  choice  pictures.  Adorn  with  flowers. 
Let  in  the  sun.  Light  the  fires.  Enjoy  the  best  apartments.  And. 
men  and  women,  you  who  unite  to  partake  of  these  things,  strive  to 
have  in  home  a  common  purpose." 

"  But  there  is  one  thing  omitted  from  your  '  notions.' " 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"Love!" 

"  Ah,  that  is  a  notion  which  bachelors,  however  well  they  may 
make  agreeable  their  apartments,  must  often  sigh  for.  But  love  flour- 
ishes well  when  such  notions  as  I  have  advanced  are  heeded  ;  and 
then  men  are  such  devotees  of  the  senses,  that  so  fair  and  delicate  a 
thing  as  love  will  perish  if  women  don't  look  well  to  make  it  a  com 
pardon  of  domestic  felicity." 


HOW  TO   READ. 

IN  the  English  universities,  reading  is  synonymous  with  study. 
There  men  read  for  honors,  and  wrangle  for  distinction.  In  the 
popular  acceptation  of  the  word,  however,  reading  means  the  perusal 
of  books  for  amusement  or  instruction.  It  is  in  this  latter  sense  that 
we  purpose  to  devote  to  the  subject  a  few  thoughts. 

Reading  naturally  suggests  two  questions  for  reflection,  viz.,  how 
we  read,  and  what  we  read.  It  is  manifest  that  the  mind  of  man  has 
two  main  powers — intellect  and  memory — and  that  both  require  exer- 
cise and  cultivation.  Therefore  we  should  read  closely,  understand- 
ingly,  in  order  that  our  intellects  maybe  unfolded  and  their  activity  de- 
veloped. We  should  generalize  what  we  read,  that  our  memories  may  be 
practised  and  our  minds  supplied  with  food  for  use  and  reflection.  The 
cultivation  of  one  fiiculty  alone  will  surely  dwarf  the  other,  and  pro- 
duce a  one-sided  development.  "  A  man  of  great  memory,"  says  Mon- 
taigne, "  is  rarely  a  man  of  sound  judgment.    He  trusts  to  his  memory, 
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and  relies  upon  the  judgment  of  others.  Hei  is  not  an  independent 
mind.  Further,  he  has  no  force."  How  often  do  we  see  the  man  of 
mere  memory  beaten  upon  his  own  ground  by  the  man  of  less  knowl- 
edge, but  of  bold,  active,  and  practised  intellect  !  The  mind  of  the 
former  is  simply  recipient ;  the  mind  of  the  latter  is  aggressive. 
Given  a  subject  for  discussion,  the  man  of  intellect  grapples  with  it; 
he  does  something  of  himself;  the  man  of  memory  only  endeavors 
simply  to  remember.  If  he  cannot  recollect  what  he  has  learned  in 
regard  to  the  subject,  he  fails  utterly,  and  is  discomfited.  His  prov- 
ince is  merely  to  repeat  and  relate.  But  the  man  of  intellect,  if  he 
do  not  inform  himself,  if  he  do  not  cultivate  his  memory  and  store 
his  mind  with  digested  material,  though  he  may  do  better  in  the  arena 
than  the  other,  will  have  cause  to  lament  that  the  use  of  his  faculties 
is  abridged  from  a  deficiency  of  objective  resources.  He  may  have 
cultivated  the  better  half,  still  it  will  be  but  the  half  of  his  mind. 
Man  should  improve  all  his  powers  to  be  both  a  thinking  and  a  know- 
ing being,  to  be  competent  to  attack  and  defend,  to  be  prepared  to  in- 
form, to  appreciate,  and  to  enjoy.  Mere  reading  will  not  do  this.  "I 
knew  a  man,"  says  Bolingbroke,  "  who  had  read  for  thirty  years,  al- 
most constantly,  and  had  heaped  together  almost  as  much  learning  as 
could  be  crowded  nto  one  head.  In  the  course  of  my  acquaintance 
with  him,  I  consulted  him  once  or  twice,  not  oftener ;  for  I  found  this 
mass  of  learning  of  as  little  use  to  me  as  to  the  owner.  The  man  was 
communicative  enough,  but  nothing  was  distinct  in  his  mind.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  He  had  never  spared  time  to  think  ;  all  was 
employed  in  reading.  I  never  left  him  that  I  was  not  ready  to  say, 
God  grant  you  a  decrease  of  learning ! "  Reading  and  reflection 
should  go  together.  Man  should  not  regard  his  mind  purely  as  an 
organ  for  bald  speculation,  nor  as  a  receiver  to  be  filled,  but  as  a  com- 
plex power  to  be  instructed  and  cultivated,  informed  and  exercised. 

What  we  should  read  is  a  more  difficult  question  to  answer  than 
the  former.  "  Some  books,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  are  to  be  tasted, 
others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested ; 
that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts  ;  others  to  be  read, 
but  not  curiously ;  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  atten- 
tion." The  same  idea  is  to  be  found  in  Fuller  and  in  St.  John.  Ba- 
con's advice  comprehends  the  practice  of  every  extensive  and  judi- 
cious reader.  The  field  of  literature  is  too  large  to  admit  of  any 
other  course.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  a  guiding  mind 
is  often  very  desirable  to  prevent  waste  of  time.  Especially  to  the 
young,  whose  taste,  knowledge,  and  judgment,  are  immature,  a  guide 
is  of  great  importance.  Jlental  deterioration  will  ensue  from  trivial 
reading,  and  mental  and  moral  corruption  from  prurient  and  bad  read- 
ing. To  avoid  such  results,  some  wise  ones  have  prescribed  courses 
of  reading  like  that  of  Pycroft.  But  these  are  generally  mechanical 
in  their  arrangement,  whereas  reading  always  should  have  respect  to 
the  taste  and  character  of  the  reader  as  well  as  to  the  special  object 
in  view.  A  taste  for  reading  must  always  be  induced  by  an  appeal  to 
the  appetite  of  the  individual.  What  interests  and  attracts  one  does 
not  another.  Besides,  circumstances  largely  control  reading,  both  in 
regard  to  the  time  available  and  the  books  which  may  be  within 
reach.  It  is  only  where  there  is  access  to  a  large  and  complete  library 
that  extended  courses  of  reading  can  be  carried  out,  even  if  time  will 
admit  of  it.  Yet  large  libraries  are  not  always  a  benefit.  They  open 
the  door  to  desultory  reading,  which  is  the  bane  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion, unless  indulged  in  merely  for  relaxation.  A  small,  well-selected 
collection  of  books,  strengthened  by  proper  works  of  reference  (espe- 
cially a  good  modern  cyclopsedia),  read  and  reread,  will  afford  greater 
results  to  the  beneficiary  than  a  large  library  indifferently  read.  We 
cannot  read  every  thing  if  we  would.  This  is  what  renders  a  great 
public  library  such  a  desp.airing  place  to  the  would-be  omnivorous  de- 
vourer  of  books.  Therefore,  method  must  be  practised,  and  our  reading 
must  be  conducted  upon  the  principle  laid  down  by  Bacon,  that  we  may 
cover  the  largest  amount  of  pages,  and  secure  the  greatest  knowledge 
of  authors  and  books,  to  the  utmost  advantage,  and  with  the  least 
waste  of  time.  Reading  should  be  diverse.  One  who  reads  dry,  sys- 
tematic works  all  the  time,  will  shape  his  mind  and  character  in  ac- 
cordance ;  one  who  reads  novels  exclusively,  will  end  in  hardly  having 
capacity  to  read  any  thing  else,  or  even  mind  enough  to  form  a  sound 
opinion  of  a  novel.  Nature  has  her  revenge  for  misuse  of  mind  as 
well  as  for  abuse  of  body. 

The  professional  man  should  read  mainly  upon  his  profession, 
but  not  exclusively.  He  needs  various  culture  and  relaxation  to  orna- 
ment and   [^reserve  his  powers.     The  general  reader,  who  has  a  fair 


command  of  time,  should  select  some  one  subject,  and  read  upon  that 
closely,  and  in  other  respects  broadly,  as  circumstances  may  permit. 
Read  not  every  author  who  comes  in  your  way,  nor  usually  all  of  any 
author,  but  the  best  parts  of  those  you  may  elect  to  read.  "  Read 
not,"  as  Bacon  says,  "  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and 
take  for  granted."  Read  for  information,  for  improvement,  and  for 
relaxation ;  to  enlighten  and  adorn  the  mind,  and  elevate  and  refine 
the  character.  Read,  as  St.  John  says,  "  with  discernment  and  choice; 
for  he  who  does  not  will  have  neither  time  nor  capacity  to  do  any 
thing  else.  He  will  not  be  able  to  think,  without  which  it  is  imper- 
tinent to  read;  nor  to  act,  without  which  it  is  impertinent  to  think." 


TABLE-TALK. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Galaxy,  discoursing  on  the  drama  and  dramatic 
art,  sneers  at  what  he  calls  those  "  mummy-worshippers,"  whose 
fondness  for  tilings  of  the  past  lead  them  to  depreciate  the  things  of  to- 
day. Of  these,  it  says,  there  are  none  so  constant  in  their  devotion 
to  the  dead  as  the  old  theatre-goers.  It  has  become  quite  the  fashion 
of  late  to  sneer  at  these  men  of  experience,  as  if  experience  peculiarly 
unfitted  men  for  judgment.  Assuredly,  the  larger  our  range  of  ob- 
servation has  been,  the  more  competent  are  we  to  form  opinions  or  to 
make  comparisons.  In  the  dramatic  art  all  is  by  comparison.  No 
doubt  many  persons  give  an  undue  importance  to  first  impressions  ; 
but  it  is  only  by  having  seen  many  attempts  by  many  minds  in  any 
art  that  we  can  begin  to  comprehend  either  its  resources  or  its  limita- 
tions. Therefore,  making  due  allowance  for  prejudices  and  for  the  vivid- 
ness of  first  impressions,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  man  whose  recol- 
lections  of  actors  extend  back  to  the  Kembles,  must  have  fuller  and 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  art  than  one  who  has  only  seen  the 
actors  of  the  last  decade.  "  The  praise  of  old  actors  and  the  dispar- 
agement of  the  new,"  has  been,  according  to  the  Galaxy  writer,  "  the 
unreasonable  cry  of  all  ages."  Possibly.  But  there  is  a  reasonable 
criticism  based  upon  comparison  of  the  old  with  the  new,  as  well  as 
an  unreasonable  one ;  and,  although  it  is  probably  quite  true  in  the  main 
that  "  Nature  is  inexhaustible,  and  every  people  possessed  of  a  theatre 
has  had  a  succession  of  actors  just  as  good  as  it  was  capable  of  appre- 
ciating," yet  every  people  have  not  been  equally  capable  of  appreciat 
ing  acting,  and  every  age  has  not  experienced  the  same  conditions  by 
which  the  art  has  been  developed.  For  instance,  there  is  one  radical 
difference  between  now  and  a  half  century  ago — between  New  York  and 
London — in  that  formerly  in  England  every  provincial  actor  labored  and 
hoped  for  a  London  engagement,  so  that  all  through  the  country  towns 
there  was  a  constant  sifting  out  of  the  better  actors  for  the  London  mar- 
ket. But  here,  in  America,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  better  actors  are 
all  scheming  for  star  engagements  in  the  (so-called)  provinces,  and 
this  renders  it  almost  impossible  for  our  city  theatres  to  fill  up  theii 
companies  with  suitable  performers.  The  old  method  made  every 
actor  a  close  student,  for  no  one  could  stand  in  those  days  the  test  of 
a  London  audience,  who  could  not  give  a  scholarly  delivery  of  lan- 
guage, and  who  was  not  well  trained  in  his  art.  But  now,  an  actor 
aspiring  to  draw  crowds  in  the  smaller  towns,  seeks  for  sensation. 
He  cultivates  the  methods  that  will  captivate  the  "groundlings."  His 
object  is  to  make  money ;  and  any  loud,  rude,  sensational  perform- 
ance that  will  draw  the  multitude  will  suit  his  purpose.  Hence,  the 
study  of  acting  as  an  art,  as  a  perfect  method  of  expression  by  some 
recognized  standard,  is  becoming  almost  unknown.  The  old  actors  pos- 
sessed many  characteristics  that  would  not  suit  the  tastes  of  io-day : 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  understood  their  business  with  a  thor 
oughness  which  actors  now  have  little  conception  of  There  is  one 
comparison  that  can  be  made  between  the  old  and  the  new  now — 
without  drawing  upon  one's  recollections.  This  is  between  the  actors 
of  the  old  school  now  on  the  stage,  and  young  performers,  in  the 
,matter  of  reading.  Perhaps,  for  instance,  it  will  be  said  that  Mr. 
John  Gilbert,  of  "  Wallack's,"  and  Mr.  Davidge,  of  the  "  Fifth  Ave- 
nue," are  too  pronoimced  in  style ;  the  old  method  had  this  fault  a 
little ;  but  just  once  compare  their  utterance  of  language — especially 
Shakespeare's — with  that  of  their  young  compeers,  and  the  finish, 
the  scholarly  correctness  of  the  old,  as  compared  with  the  new,  will 
become  clearly  apparent.  Intelligence  is  not  less  now  than  formerly, 
but  different  causes  are  at  work.  •  Melodrama  has  made  skill  in 
situation  the  great  test.  Put  our  young  actors  in  new  plays,  and  they 
do  very  well ;  put  them  in  old,  where  language  and  character  rather 
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than  incident  and  situation  are  the  things  to  be  considered,  and  they 
show  at  once  the  poverty  of  their  art. 

The  latest  portrait  in  the  Saturday  Eevieui's  gallery  of  repre- 
sentative women  is  that  of  "  The  Shrew."  The  Review  admits  that 
time  has  somewhat  modified  this  class,  the  Victorian  shrew  being  very 
unlike  iier  Elizabethan  sister,  "  happily  for  those  of  us  who  have  to 
dwell  within  her  sphere."  After  discussing  the  primitive  type  of  the 
shrew,  the  Review  proceeds  to  consider  a  more  refined  kind  among 
the  educated — "  good  women,  who  do  not  flirt,  nor  spend  too  much 
money  on  dress  or  pleasure,  who  are  content  to  stay  at  home  and  look 
after  their  houses  and  children,  but  who  take  out  in  ill-temper  what 
they  deny  to  naughtiness,  and  think  themselves  justified  because  their 
sins  are  not  those  of  the  lust  of  the  flesh  or  the  pride  of  life."  The 
shrew  cannot  learn  that  scolding  either  makes  servants  more  stupid 
than  they  were  before,  or  rouses  their  bad  passions ;  nor  can  she  make 
allowance  for  human  infirmities.  In  regard  to  her  children,  "  there  is 
no  good-natured  slipping  over  faults,  no  smoothing  away  of  difficulties, 
no  making  the  best  of  the  bad,  and  so  escaping  the  full  flavor  of  evils 
which  are  bad  enough  at  the  best ;  she  worries  and  drives  and  scolds 
them  through  the  whole  of  the  day,  then  wonders  that  they  shrinfe 
from  her,  and  that  their  very  fear  induces  falsehood.  As  for  her  hus- 
band, she  is  of  so  much  use  by  her  perpetual  nagging,  that  she  saves 
the  necessity  of  purgatory  after  death  by  giving  him  the  full  benefit 
of  it  beforehand."  The  shrew  is  usually  an  irreproachable  woman  on 
the  score  of  morality,  and  very  little  given  to  self-indulgence.  She  is 
simply  good  and  disagreeable.  She  drives  her  husband  to  the  club, 
and  her  children  to  premature  marriage,  who  neither  see  nor  care  for 
the  love  and  sterling  goodness  often  underlying  her  bitter  temper  ;  all 
they  know  is,  that  mamma  is  always  cross,  and  that  she  makes  their 
lives  wretched.  "  Many  a  shrew  has  broken  her  heart  before  now  for 
what  seemed  to  be  the  ingratitude  and  coldness  of  those  whom  her 
own  temper  had  driven  from  her."  A  woman,  the  Review  thinks,  may 
be  violent,  passionate,  jealous,  and  unreasonable,  with  blood  boiling  at 
all  points,  as  ardent  in  anger  as  in  love,  and  fierce  in  all  her  passions, 
and  yet  not  be  a  shrew.  The  shrew  proper  is  a  thin-lipped  woman, 
unsensuous,  utterly  lacking  the  luxurious  temperament,  unmerciful  to 
everybody's  weaknesses,  and  having  no  sympathy  with  self-indulgence 
of  any  kind.  She  does  not  understand  that  ill-temper  is  a  lack  of 
virtue,  and  is  ceaselessly  annoyed  that  one  so  self-sacrificing,  so  rigid 
in  morality,  so  earnest  for  the  good  of  others,  should  be  so  little  un- 
derstood and  so  little  appreciated.     Says  the  Review  : 

"  The  woman  who  raUs  and  fumes  at  every  trifling  annoyance  that 
occurs,  till  she  makes  the  whole  house  miserable,  does  not  know  that 
she  is  committing  a  sin.  She  only  thinks  herself  wronged  by  circum- 
stances or  by  people,  and  that  she  is  exercising  a  righteous  indignation, 
and  making  a  quite  justifiable  protest  against  the  same.  She  does  not 
dream  that  she  is  digging  the  grave  of  her  own  happiness  and  esteem  ; 
but,  after  she  lias  worried  her  family  to  the  very  verge  of  madness,  la- 
ments her  hard  case  in  not  being  loved — she  who  would  do  so  much  for 
them  !  So  slie  would  in  all  probability ;  for,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  it  is 
her  temper,  not  lier  heart,  that  is  in  fault,  and  we  frequently  find  the 
most  uncomfortable  shrew  capable  of  the  most  heroic  virtue  when  the 
pinch  comes.  Yet,  as  pinches  are  only  occasional,  and  the  ordinary 
monotonous  highway  the  place  we  mostly  walk  in,  the  shrew's  heroic 
virtues  are  brought  into  play  but  rarely,  while  her  shrewishness  is  a 
thing  of  every  day,  and  her  power — and  habit — of  making  people  un- 
happy one  that  has  no  ending  save  in  death." 

A  Mr.  Samuel  Bailey,  of  Sheffield,  England,  a  banker,  and  the 

author  of  numerous  works  on  philosophy,  political  economy,  and  crit- 
icism, who  recently  died,  bequeathing  to  his  native  town  the  sum  of 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  is  made,  by  the  London  Saturday  Re- 
view, the  motive  of  an  essay  on  literature  and  business,  in  which  we 
find  a  suggestion  or  two  worth  noting.  The  list  of  English  authors  who 
are  men  of  business,  and  who  have  produced  remarkable  works  in  the 
leisure  snatched  from  the  cares  of  office,  is  far  larger  than  is  generally 
supposed — including  such  names  as  John  Stuart  Mill,  Sir  Henry  Taylor, 
Grote,  the  historian  of  Greece,  Arthur  Helps,  and  Matthew  Arnold. 
"  The  most  masterly  narrative  of  ancient  history  since  Gibbon  wrote 
his  '  Decline  and  Fall,'  the  most  lucid  and  comprehensive  expositions 
jf  the  principles  of  political  economy  and  of  logic,  and  essays  marked 
by  the  most  delicate  and  graceful  handling  of  topics  of  thought,  life, 
and  society,  have  come  from  men  with  whom  the  making  of  books 
was  not  a  profession,  and  who  were  engaged  in  professions  which 
might  have  seemed  likely  to  interfere  with  the  making  of  books."  In 
the  case  of  the  authors  referred  to,  literature  has  lain  not  on  the  main 


road  of  life,  but  on  the  by-ways  which  diverge  from  it  on  either  side. 
Says  the  Review  : 

"  Widely  as  these  writers  differ  from  each  other  in  intellect  and  tem- 
perament, in  tastes  and  opinions,  in  the  topics  which  they  have  dis- 
cussed, and  in  the  mode  in  which  they  have  handled  them,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  a  certain  resemblance  between  them.  They  all  write  like 
men  of  business,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  A  rare  sanity  of  mind 
and  of  style,  lucidity  of  arrangement,  and  directness  of  treatment,  are 
common  to  them  all.  The  reader  feels  that  they  have  been  in  immediate 
contact  with  men  and  thmgs,and  that  they  bring  him  into  relations  with 
reality  almost  as  du'cct  as  their  own.  The  best  training  for  literature 
seems  to  be  other  than  purely  literary.  Books,  made  to  sell,  hear  traces 
of  their  final  cause.  Pot-boilers  in  literature  are  not  likely  to  turn  out 
masterpieces  any  more  than  pot-boilers  in  art.  Glaring  eifeets  of  style, 
topics  ephemerally  interesting,  and  rapidity  of  production,  are  the  all 
but  essential  conditions  of  success  in  professional  authorship.  For  this 
reason,  probably,  it  is  that  much  of  the  higher  literature  of  the  age,  phil- 
osophical and  scholarly,  has  come  from  men  who  have  been  able  to  give 
to  it  only  the  fraction  of  their  time,  but  who  have  not  been  compelled  to 
write  because  they  must  publish,  and  to  think,  or  make  a  show  of  think- 
ing, because  they  must  write.  The  man  of  business  who  writes,  being . 
disciplined  to  common-sense,  is  little  likely  to  fall  into  that  over-elabo- 
ration of  trifles,  that  subtlety  of  the  schools,  and  that  indulgence  of  his 
own  fantastic  humors,  which  belong  to  the  recluse  author." 

The  Review,  however,  discovers  some  counterbalancing  defects  to 
all  these  advantages.  One  is,  that  questions  of  business  require 
prompt  decision,  based  upon  the  broad  features  of  the  case,  to  the 
neglect  ordinarily  of  details.  In  intellectual  discussion,  it  often 
happens  "  that  a  point,  very  minute  in  itself,  may  be  very  large  in 
its  consequences.  It  is  not  safe  to  disregard  delicate  refinement  of 
expression  and  subtle  shades  of  thought.  The  philosophical  works 
of  Mr.  Mill  and  the  history  of  Mr.  Grote  are  not  without  blemishes 
flowing  from  this  source."  The  Review's  list  of  literary  men  of  busi- 
ness excludes  college  professors,  masters  of  schools,  or  those  occupy- 
ing positions  more  or  less  connected  with  literature.  Accepting  these 
limitations,  there  have  been  with  us  very  few  authors  who  have  united 
literature  with  business — the  most  conspicuous  instance  being  Mr 
Carey,  the  political  economist. 

A  distinguished  Swedish  chemist.  Dr.  Grusselbach,  a  professor 

of  the  University  of  TJpsal,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  those 
Egyptian  mummies  which  are  found  in  the  ancient  tombs  on  the  Nile 
in  a  complete  state — that  is  to  say,  without  having  been  deprived  of 
their  brains  and  entrails,  like  most  mummies — are  not  embalmed  at 
all,  but  "  are  really  the  bodies  of  individuals  whose  life  had  been  mo- 
mentarily suspended,  with  the  intention  of  restoring  them  at  some 
future  time,  only  the  secret  of  preservation  was  lost.  Professor  Grus- 
selbaoh  adduces  many  proofs  in  support  of  his  idea — among  others, 
his  experiments  during  the  last  ten  years,  which,  he  says,  have  always 
proved  successful.  He  took  a  snake  and  treated  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  benumb  it  as  though  it  had  been  carved  in  marble,  and  it  was  so 
brittle  that,  had  he  allowed  it  to  fall,  it  would  have  broken  into  frag- 
ments. In  this  state  he  kept  it  for  several  years,  and  then  restored  it 
to  life  by  sprinkling  it  with  stimulating  fluid,  the  composition  of  which 
is  secret.  For  fifteen  years  the  snake  has  been  undergoing  an  existence 
composed  of  successive  deaths  and  resurrections,  apparently  without 
sustaining  harm.  The  professor  is  reported  to  have  sent  a  petition 
to  his  government,  requesting  that  a  criminal  who  has  been  condemned 
to  death  may  be  given  to  him  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
snake,  promising  to  restore  him  to  life  in  two  years.  It  is  understood 
that  the  man  who  undergoes  this  experiment  is  to  be  pardoned."  Of 
course,  if  a  man  can  be  kept  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation  for 
two  years,  he  may  be  kept  for  two  thousand,  and,  if  tlie  professor  suc- 
ceeds, we  may  lay  up  a  few  specimens  of  our  contemporaries  for 
exhibition  in  the  thirty-ninth  century. 

We  find  it  stated  that  "  the  accomplished  master  of  wood- 
engraving  in  the  Cooper  Union  is  about  recommending  to  the  trustees 
to  give  this  important  branch  up — the  girls  having  too  little  precision 
and  thoroughness  to  enable  them  ever  to  succeed  or  to  compete  with 
men."  This,  if  true,  is  a  startling  contribution  to  the  "  woman-ques- 
tion." If,  after  so  many  years  of  trial,  women  are  found  to  be  incom- 
petent in  a  branch  of  labor  that  for  many  reasons  would  seem  to  be 
peculiarly  suited  to  them,  what  can  be  done  ?  What  becomes  of  the 
often-iterated  assertion  that  women  are  absolutely  equal  with  men  as 
laborers  ?  Possibly  there  has  been  some  defect  in  the  management 
of  the  training  at  Cooper  Union  ;   but,  for  ourselves,  we  have  long 
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known  of  this  condition  of  things  now  publicly  announced  by  the  man- 
ager. In  England  there  are  several  very  good  female  designers  on 
wood ;  but  the  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  effort  in  the  "  Woman's 
School  of  Design  "  has  produced  none,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  an  error  in  American  training. 
We  have  almost  no  good  figure-designers  in  this  country,  men  or  wom- 
en ;  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  more  good  engravers.  Will  wom- 
en abandon  this  branch  of  labor,  or  ;will  they  persist  in  the  trial  ?  If 
the  latter,  we  would  suggest  regular  apprenticeship  to  competent  prac- 
tical wood-engravers  or  draughtsmen.  Let  a  girl  put  herself  under 
the  same  training  a  boy  would,  and  thus  fairly  test  her  ability  to  learn. 

Just  now,  when  there  is  so  much  interest  felt  in  the  play  of 

"  Ilanilet,"  and  so  much  discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  Mr. 
Booth  and  Mr.  Fechter  as  personators  of  the  melancholy  Dane,  it 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  Mr.  Forrest  would  give  us  a  reading  of 
the  principal  scenes  in  the  tragedy.  Mr.  Forrest  should  not  act  Ham- 
let— his  appearance  is  altogether  too  foreign  to  our  ideal  of  the  Danish 
prince — but,  of  all  the  men  now  on  the  stage,  he  is  the  best  reader  of 
•tlie  soliloquies.  Few  know  this,  few  perhaps  will  believe  it;  but 
some  knowledge  of  the  subject  emboldens  us  to  assert  it  emphatically. 
If  he  could  be  persuaded  to  appear  at  Steinway  Hall  and  give  a  read- 
ing of  the  play — something  we  believe  he  has  never  done — he  would 
exemplify  with  great  force  the  truth  of  some  of  our  remarks  in  an- 
other paragraph.  It  would  be  an  intellectual  and  a  delightful  enter- 
tainment. Mr.  Forrest's  conversational  voice  is  uncommonly  fine, 
rich,  full,  and  sympathetic  ;  and  there  has  been  no  closer  Shake- 
spearian student  on  tlie  stage.  The  entertainment  we  suggest  would 
ruffle  our  critics  a  little,  and  make  them  see  things  they  have  not  seen. 


Snmtifir  ^otts. 


IN  the  manufacture  of  calicoes,  madder  is  a  dye-stuff  of  primary  im- 
portance ;  possessing  only  one  per  cent,  of  alizarine,  or  dyeing  mat- 
ter proper,  it  is  one  of  the  costliest  substances  used  in  industrial  opera- 
tions. One  pound  of  alizarine  costs  as  much  as  one  hundred  pounds  of 
madder,  say  eleven  dollars  gold  at  average  rates.  This  is  sufficient  to 
show  the  importance  of  the  problem  of  preparing  artificial  alizarine  to 
be  used  as  a  substitute,  which  many  of  the  leading  chemists  in  Europe 
have  endeavored  to  discover  during  the  last  twenty  years.  This  prob- 
lem, laid  down  by  M.  Auguste  Laurent,  was  scientifically  solved  by 
Messrs.  Graebe  and  Liebermann,  with  the  view  of  hastening  the  intro- 
duction or  artificial  alizarine  for  dyeing  processes.  The  Industrial  Society 
of  Mulhouse  ufi'ered  a  n:tedal  of  honor  to  the  first  chemist  who  would 
manufacture  and  deliver  to  the  calico  print-works  of  Alsatia  an  artificial 
product,  replacing  the  coloring  matter  of  madder  in  all  its  applications, 
the  minimum  quantity  delivered  to  be  equivalent  to  ninety  thsusand 
pounds.  Of  all  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  attain  the  object 
in  view,  those  of  Messrs.  Mcister,  Lucius  &  Co,  of  Hoechst,  near  Frank- 
fort, appear  to  be  the  most  successful.  The  Industrial  Society  of  Mul- 
house, judging  from  the  series  of  samples  dyed  with  their  product,  declares 
that  no  other  extract  of  madder  can  produce  results  comparable  with  the 
shades  obtained  by  the  new  product  of  Messrs.  Meister,  Lucius  &  Co. 
The  particular  shade  of  their  extract,  however,  more  nearly  approaches 
purpurine  than  alizarine.  As  regards  the  fastness  of  the  shades  sub- 
mitted to  inspection,  they  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  M.  Pernod 
d' Avignon  has  also  discovered  a  new  coloring  matter,  extracted  from 
the  water  used  in  washing  madder  in  the  manufacture  of  garancine, 
which  is  at  present  being  tested  by  Messrs.  Twan,  Steinbach,  and  Albert 
Eaek,  of  Mulhouse.  Both  of  these  processes  are  in  the  highest  degree 
interesting  to  calico  printers  and  dyers.  M.  Pernod  has  likewise  for- 
warded samples  of  oxalic  acid  extracted  from  the  same  waters,  which 
he  guarantees  to  be  free  from  all  impurities. 

The  specific  characteristics  of  horses,  according  to  M.  Andre  Sanson, 
depend  upon  the  structure  of  the  bones,  especially  those  of  the  head  and 
spinal  column,  wliich  arc  invariably  reproduced  in  the  propagation  of  races. 
The  species  are  eight  in  number,  instead  of  one  ;  the  first  four  being  brach- 
ycephales,  the  other  four  dolichocephales  :  1.  Equus  caballus  asiatieus. 
Originally  from  the  table-land  of  Asia ;  this  race  has  penetrated  and 
established  itself  wherever  the  Indo-Europeans  and  Goths  have  settled. 
2.  E.  caballus  africanus.  Originally  from  the  nortlieast  of  Africa,  prob- 
ably from  Nubia ;  it  is  distinguished  from  others  by  having  a  vertebra 
less  in  the  lumbar  region ;  the  varieties  being  Barbs,  Andalusians,  Na- 
varrinos,  and  Ciraousians.  3.  E.  caballus  hibernicus.  Originally  from 
Ireland  and  Wales,  v/here  it  is  still  found;  its  varieties  being  Irish 
ponies,  and  Breton  horses.  4.  E.  caballus  britannicus.  Originally  from 
ancient  Britannia  ;  its  varieties  being  the  black  horse,  the  Norfolk  horse, 
tile  Suffolk-punch,  and  the  Boulogne  horse.     5.  E.  caballus  germauious 


Originally  from  the  Duchies  and  the  Danish  Islands,  it  eventually  ex- 
tended over.the  whole  of  Northern  Germany,  and  formed  the  numerous 
varieties  of  German  horses,  British  carriage-horses,  and  Norman  horses  ; 
the  whole  of  them  beiog  more  or  less  crossed  with  blood-horses.  6.  E. 
caballus  frisius.  Originally  from  Friesland,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Flemish  horse.  1.  E.  caballus  belgius.  Originally  from  Belgium, 
basin  of  the  Meusc  ;  the  parent-stock  having  formed  the  races  of  Bra- 
bant, Hainault,  of  the  provinces  of  Liege  and  Namur,  of  Luxemburg  and 
the  Ardennes.  8.  E.  cabullus  sequanus.  Originally  from  the  Parisian 
Basin  of  the  Seine,  and  now  forming  the  well-known  and  highly-es- 
teemed Percheronne  race. 

All  black  inks,  sold  hitherto,  run  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  rain 
or  damp,  and  the  written  characters  rapidly  become  illegible.  Several 
varieties  of  ink  turn  pale  in  the  course  of  time,  and  characters  written 
with  them  fade  so  far  as  to  be  completely  effaced.  Dr.  Sacc,  of  Paris, 
after  a  good  deal  of  experimenting,  made  the  following  composition, 
which  he  believes  will  give  the  most  satisfactory  results  :  He  dissolved 
in  one  vessel,  at  a  mild  degree  of  heat,  nine  ounces  of  gall-nut  in  pow- 
der with  three  and  a  half  pints  of  alcohol  at  eightyvtwo  degrees,  and  in 
another  vessel  three  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  three 
and  a  quarter  ounces  of  gum-arabic,  with  three  and  a  half  pints  of  pure 
water ;  the  two  liquids  obtained  by  pressing  through  a  cloth,  are  mixed, 
allowed  to  rest  eight  days,  and  then  strained  through  a  cloth.  This  ink 
leaves  no  deposit,  never  becomes  mouldy,  and  is  much  less  liable  to  be 
effaced  than  any  ink  in  present  use. 

M.  Van  Monckhoven  has  discovered  a  luminous  source  which  en- 
ables photographers  to  operate  by  night,  and  has  successfully  demon- 
strated the  practical  nature  of  his  invention  before  the  members  of  the 
French  Society  of  Photography.  He  uses  a  prism  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, heated  white  by  an  alcoholic  or  oxyhydrogen-gas  lamp.  Slowly 
decomposed  by  the  application  of  this  heat,  the  magnesian  salt  yields  a 
light  equal  in  intensity  to  that  of  metallic  magnesium,  being  likewise  of 
the  same  color,  but  possessing  over  the  latter  the  advantage  of  being 
unaccompanied  by  smoke,  also  of  being  of  greater  fixity.  The  proofs 
obtained  by  means  of  this  luminous  source  are  equal  to  those  taken  in 
daylight,  and  tlie  expense  of  procuring  it  amounts  to  about  two  francs 
per  hour.  A  special  apparatus  producing  those  wonderful  results  has 
been  prepared  by  M.  Van  Monckhoven,  and  is  now  being  delivered  to 
the  trade. 

In  the  ordinary  process  of  dredging,  the  work  is  done  by  an  endless 
chain  bearing  the  buckets  which  scoop  out  the  bottom  and  deposit  the 
matter  excavated  in  flat-bottomed  boats  stationed  alongside.  In  the 
new  apparatus  invented  by  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Glasgow,  the  process  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  knife  of  spiral  form  placed  in  a  cylinder 
and  turning  in  it  or  along  with  it.  The  screw  drives  the  fluid  matters 
into  a  tube  joined  to  the  cylinder,  whose  function  it  is  to  lead  these 
matters  above-water,  and,  in  order  to  secure  their  ascension,  propelling- 
screws  turn  within  the  tube. 

M.  Regnault,  engineer,  lately  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Encourage- 
ment a  sewing-machine,  the  needle  of  which  makes  a  continuous  rotatory 
movement  instead  of  the  movement  alternatively  backward  and  forward. 
He  maintains  that  with  this  system  the  movement  is  much  smoother 
and  the  speed  higher  than  with  those  of  the  usual  type.  M.  Helwig  has 
also  invented  a  new  sewing-machine,  specially  adapted  to  the  making  of 
button-holes,  which  works  only  with  one  thread,  and  is  said  to  give 
highly-satisfactory  resdts. 


tbctllang. 


Scandal  about  Queen   Elizabeth. 

ME.  FROUDE,  in  his  latest  volume  of  English  history,  is  very  severe 
on  the  character  and  conduct  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  depicts  her 
as  an  habitual  and  mean  liar,  a  peevish,  bad-tempered,  ill-manned  wom- 
an, and  a  temporizing,  vacillating,  untrustworthy  sovereign,  whose  parsi- 
mony, and  variableness,  and  small  cunning,  would  have  ruined  herself 
and  her  kingdom,  but  for  the  fact  that  she  had  two  great  statesmen  be- 
side her,  and  that  good-luck  continually  picked  her  out  of  the  imbroglios 
into  which  she  had  fallen.  She  lied  to  her  enemies,  and  she  lied  to  her 
friends  ;  and  then  slie  "  flew  out  "  at  the  latter  when  the  ill  results  of 
her  procrastination  and  deceit  became  visible.  Supposed  to  be  the 
champion  and  mainstay  of  Protestantism  in  Europe,  she  not  only 
coquetted  with  Catholic  alliances  and  refused  her  aid  to  the  Protestant 
movement  in  the  Low  Countries,  but  she  herself  detested  the  Puritans, 
aud  even  promised  to  consider  whether  she  might  not  return  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  Her  treatment  of  the  States  at  that  critical  period  of 
their  history  was  on  a  par  with  her  usage  of  Alen^on,  the  unhappy 
Frenchman  whom  she  tossed  about  with  promise  of  marriage  and  polite 
dismissals  until  he  had  became  the  ridicule  of  Europe.    Again  aud  again 
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she  drove  Burleigh  and  'Walsingham  to  despair.  They  anticipated 
nothing  but  the  ruin  of  the  realm  from  her  political  coquetries,  which 
had  become  a  scandal.  Mr.  Froude  says :  "  It  was  like  dancing  on  a 
tight-rope.  Her  movements  may  have  been  extremely  clever,  but 
they  were  also  extremely  dangerous.  She  was  playing  with  France, 
playing  with  Alen(jon,  playing  with  the  States,  half  false  to  all,  half 
sincere  to  all.  She  was  trifling  with  her  own  credit,  and  trying  the 
patience  of  statesmen  who,  on  the  whole,  were  the  wisest  that  ever 
served  a  European  sovereign.  Leicester,  whose  influence  with  her 
was  the  strongest,  who  had  least  right  to  be  shocked  at  moral  im- 
proprieties, had  yet  intelligence  enough  to  see  the  poUtical  effect  of  his 
mistress's  performances.  Though  Alenijon  had  engaged  himself  else- 
where, the  Duke  of  Guise  was  intriguing  with  effect  in  Scotland.  A 
Spanish-Italian  invasion,  though  Elizabeth  refused  to  beUeve  it,  was  im- 
pending over  Ireland.  The  most  formidable  enemy  that  she  possessed 
was  at  work  in  the  very  heart  of  England.  '  The  more  I  love  her,'  wrote 
Leicester,  ^  the  more  fearful  am  I  to  see  such  dangerous  ways  taken. 
God  of  his  mercy  help  all,  and  give  us  all  here  about  her  grace  to  dis- 
charge our  duties ;  for  never  was  there  more  need,  nor  never  stood  this 
crown  in  like  peril.  God  must  now  uphold  the  queen  by  miracle :  ordi- 
nary helps  are  past  cure.'  "  It  is,  however,  in  her  later  treatment  of 
Alen?on  that  she  appears  most  despicable ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  hard  to 
believe  that  this  vain,  bad-tempered,  irresolute,  and  deceitful  old  woman 
of  whom  we  read  is  really  the  great  Elizabeth  of  England. 

Discovery  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New-York  Historical  Society,  the  Kev.  B. 
F.  De  Costa  read  a  paper  on  the  "Discovery  of  Massachusetts  Bay." 
The  speaker  held  that  the  Northmen  of  the  eleventh  century  must  be 
viewed  as  the  original  discoverers  of  this  bay  and  of  Cape  Cod,  if  tlie 
Icelandic  Sagas  are  to  be  taken  as  authority,  and  he  displayed  a  rough 
copy  of  a  map  of  the  American  coast,  made  by  the  Icelander  Stephanius 
in  1570,  and  based,  beyond  question,  on  data  aiforded  by  those  Sagas. 
He  also  dwelt  on  the  extraordinary  fact,  demonstrated  by  careful  his- 
toric and  scientific  research,  that  two  islands,  which  once  existed  off  the 
coast  of  Cape  Cod,  have  gone  down  thirty  fathoms  of  water  during  the 
last  century,  so  that  the  cape  is  now  but  a  miserable  wreck  of  what  it  once 
was.  In  truth,  it  is  still  being  worn  away  at  an  astonishing  rate,  and,  in 
them,  we  shall  have  no  Cape  Cod  at  all ;  a  circumstance,  however,  which 
is  not  so  surprising  as  the  fact  asserted  by  the  speaker,  that  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States  the  ocean  has  worn  away  the  land  to  the  ex- 
tent of  three  degrees  of  longitude !  As  to  the  rediscovery  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  subsequent  to  the  explorations  of  the  Northmen,  Palfrey,  Ban- 
croft, and  the  other  leading  New-England  historians,  have  unanimously 
settled  upon  the  English  navigator,  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  as  the  man 
who  first  actually  visited  Cape  Cod.  But  the  speaker  proved,  from  origi- 
nal documents,  that  these  writers  were  in  error,  and  that  Jean  AUfonsee, 
a  French  pilot,  anticipated  Gosnold's  discovery  by  no  less  than  si.xty 
years,  having,  as  early  as  1542,  sailed  down  the  coast  from  Canada  to 
latitude  forty-two  degrees  north,  and  entered  a  great  bay  the  end  where- 
of he  did  not  reach.  As  AUfonsee  was  a  veteran  and  accomplished  mar- 
iner, perfectly  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  astrolabe,  it  seems  certain 
that  the  bay  he  visited  in  this  latitude  must  have  been  Massachusetts 
Bay.  Allfonsce's  manuscript  narrative  of  this  voyage  still  exists  in 
Paris,  but  has  never  been  printed  in  full,  though  a  part  of  it  was  mis- 
translated by  Hakluyt,  in  whose  work  the  students  of  New-England  his- 
tory might  have  found,  at  any  time  during  the  past  two  centuries,  All- 
fonf  ,e's  reference  to  Massachusetts  Bay.  Allfonsce's  voyage  to  the 
New-England  coast  was  probably  made  in  the  interest  of  Eoberval,  who, 
in  1541,  was  made  "Lord  of  Norumbego "  or  Newfoundland.  The 
speaker  said  that  Mr.  Palmer  denied  that  Koberval  had  a  grant  of  New 
England  from  the  French  king,  and  cited  his  commission  to  prove  the 
assertion  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  the  patent,  and  not  the  commission, 
is  the  place  to  look  for  it.  This  is  found  in  full  in  the  Lescarbot  of 
1816,  and  shows  that  Eoberval  was  made  "  Lord  of  all  New  England  " 
eighty  years  before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

Jane  Austen. 
In  person  Miss  Austen  must  have  been  at  least  pretty ;  she  was 
brown-haired,  blue-eyed,  and  slightly  above  the  average  height.  She 
may  be  said  with  literal  truth  to  have  passed  through  life  "  in  maiden 
meditation,  fancy  free,"  though  she  was  probably  not  permitted  to 
escape  the  importunity  of  lovers.  We  can  imagine  her  .sometimes  to 
have  undergone  much  what  Emma  Woodhouse  experienced  from  the 
attentions  of  Mr.  Elton,  when  that  reverend  gentleman  had  taken  just 
enough  wine  to  embolden  without  confusing  him.  But  whatever  her 
acquaintance  with  the  tender  passion,  it  is  clear  that  she  was  the  idol 
of  a  large  family  circle.  "  Aunt  Jane  "  was  the  universal  resource  and 
referee  in  all  domestic  matters.  She  counselled  the  improvident, 
nursed  the  invalid,  sympathized  with  the  lovers,  and  told  fairy  tales  to 
the  children,  like  a  second  Scheherazade.  She  was  evidently  a  cheer- 
ful, good-natured,  contented  young  woman,  satisfied  with  life  as  slie 


found  it,  exempt  from  its  depressing  cares,  and  unconscious  of  its 
deeper  problems.  The  placidity  of  her  temper,  the  soundness  of  her 
mind,  and  her  total  freedom  from  egotism,  are  shown  by  the  fact  that 
she  wrote  aU  her  novels  at  a  little  desk  in  the  common  sitting-room  of 
the  family,  exposed  to  constant  interruption,  yet  never  for  a  moment 
ruffled,  or  leading  any  one  to  suspect  that  she  was  occupied  with  busi- 
ness of  importance.  It  is  indeed  not  improbable  that  she  was  rewarded 
for  her  self-possession  by  finding  that  many  of  her  morning  visitors 
were  qualified  to  serve  as  models  :  and  that,  while  she  seemed  to  be 
listening  with  ready  politeness  to  the  gossip  of  some  village  bore,  slie 
was  quietly  taking  his  likeness,  and  forming  in  her  own  mind  a  Mr. 
CoUins  or  a  Miss  Bates.  In  her  habits  and  tastes  she  was  simple,  quiet, 
and  unobtrusive.  Her  neat-handedness  was  proverbial.  She  was  a 
mistress  of  needlework  ;  unrivalled  at  "spilikins"  and  clip  and  ball; 
and  celebrated  for  her  nicety  in  the  folding  and  sealing  of  letters.  Con- 
sistently with  these  traits,  she  seems  to  have  led  an  in-door  and  rather 
hot-house  kind  of  existence.  We  see  no  traces  in  her  books,  anfl  none 
are  supplied  by  the  biographer,  of  that  love  of  Nature,  and  of  out-door 
exercise,  that  fondness  for  flowers,  birds,  dogs,  and  all  kinds  of  domes- 
tie  pets,  which  distinguished  Miss  Mitford.  Aunt  Jane,  we  should 
think,  was  one  of  those  ladies  who  took  a  constitutional  every  day 
round  the  garden,  wearing  pattens  when  the  ground  was  damp  ;  who 
liked  dogs  very  well  in  their  places,  as  if  any  place  could  be  too  good 
for  them ;  and  thought  a  nicely  set-out  tea-table,  with  a  clean  hearth 
and  a  clear  fire,  worth  all  the  scenery  in  Hampshire.  In  all  her  novels 
we  can  recall  only  a  single  passage  which  betrays  any  of  that  sympathy 
with  the  varying  moods  of  Nature,  so  abundant  in  the  younger  authoress, 
and  which  modern  poetry  has  recently  revived  among  us  :  Aunt  Elliot, 
we  think  it  is,  in  "  Persuasion,"  who  is  sorry  to  leave  the  country  in 
autumn  because  of  the  "  pleasing  sadness  "  with  which  that  season  of* 
the  year  affects  her. 

False  Hair. 
The  price  of  false  hair  in  England  has  gone  up  four  hundred  per 
cent,  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  amount  now  used  is  four  times 
as  great,  so  that  sixteen  times  as  much  money  was  spent  upon  this 
article  of  adornment  in  1869  as  was  devoted  to  it  in  1857.  Mr.  Parkin- 
son— a  recent  writer  on  the  subject — visited  one  of  the  large  warehouses 
devoted  to  it,  in  which  huge  canvas-sacks,  each  weighing  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  and  containing  about  six  hundred  heads  of  hair, 
were  standing  unpacked,  and  he  informs  us  that  the  contents  of  each 
sack  gave  out  a  close  and  fusty  smell,  suggesting  some  furrier's  estab- 
lishment where  none  but  coarse  and  common  furs  are  sold.  It  seems 
that  gray  or  white  hair  is  the  most  valuable,  and  that  false  hair  which  is 
long  as  well  as  gray  commands  the  highest  price,  being  worth  as  much 
as  two  guineas  an  ounce ;  whereas,  the  very  best  black  or  brown  is 
priced  at  from  eighteen  shillings  to  a  guinea,  and  the  best  fiaxen  at 
about  a  guinea  and  a  half.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  no  hair-dresser  who 
respects  himself  will  purchase  hair  which  has  been  cut  from  the  head  of 
a  corpse,  there  being  a  certain  deadness  and  harshness,  which  an  experi- 
enced hand  recognizes  immediately,  about  all  tresses  which  have  not 
been  taken  from  a  living  subject.  On  the  question  of  dyeing,  Mr.  Par- 
kinson says  that  male  wigs  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  because,  where 
men  used  to  shave  the  head  and  we&r  a  wig  when  they  were  turning 
gray,  they  now  dye  their  hair  ;  and  where  they  are  bald  they  grow  a 
beard,  and,  if  necessary,  dye  it ;  the  process  through  which  they  have 
to  go  being  very  different  from  that  which  was  in  vogue  in  the  days  of 
old,  when  a  man  had  to  sit  in  seclusion,  with  his  head  covered  with 
lime-powder  and  cabbage-leaves,  till  his  hair  changed  from  gray  to 
black,  or  sometimes,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  to  Hue. 

Roman  Catholic  Peers. 
According,  to  a  recent  return  it  seems  that  there  are  twenty-three 
Koman  Catholic  peers  in  the  British  House  of  Lords.  Six  of  these  are 
recent  converts  to  that  faith.  The  number  of  Eoman  Catholic  members 
of  Parliament  is  thirty-six.  With  but  one  exception  they  represent 
Irish  constituencies.  The  majority  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  peers  are 
English,  and  most  of  them  represent  very  ancient  families,  their  peer- 
ages in  several  instances  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  very  limited  matrimonial  choice  offered  to  the  members  of 
these  old  families,  they  have  intermarried  again  and  again,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  aristocratic  Catholics  are  connected  by  consanguine- 
ous ties.  These  ancient  houses  are  deservedly  held  in  very  high  repute  by 
men  of  all  opinions  and  religions.  They  take  but  little  part  in  pc'itics, 
and  generally  live  very  much  among  themselves.  Some  of  the  nnest 
and.most  interesting  old  places  in  England  are  in  their  possession.  The 
premier  duke  is  a  Eoman  Catliolic,  and  so  Mntil  recently  was  the  Ear! 
of  Shrewsbury,  the  premier ;  but  the  title  has  now  passed  to  a  Protes- 
tant branch  of  the  Talbots.  Except  among  the  recent  converts,  there  is 
very  little  sympathy  between  tlie  English  Catholic  aristocracy  and  the 
ultramontanes,  and  quite  as  little  between  the  former  and  their  coreli- 
gionists in  Ireland.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difBcult  to  find  persons  more 
intensely  English  in  tastes,  habits,  and  sympathies,  than  the  Throck- 
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mortons,  Petres,  Cliffords,  Blounts,  and  otlicr  representatives  of  Eoman 
Catholicism  amon;jr  tlie  Englisli  nobility.  Care  is  always  taken  by  lib- 
eral administrations  that  one  or  more  of  the  positions  in  tlie  queen's 
'household  shall  be  held  by  Eoman  Catholics. 

New  Light-houses  on  the  Coast  of  Egypt. 
On  account  of  the  increased  traffic  expected  to  follow  the  opening  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  five  'new  light-houses  are  being  erected  at  the  following 
points  of  the  coast  of  Egypt :  Port  Said,  Capes  Rosette,  Burlos,  and 
Damiette,  and  at  Raz-el-Bouroura.  The  four  latter  are  to  be  constructed 
upon  the  same  principle,  and  will  each  be  composed  of  a  central  tower, 
supported  by  three  buttresses,  and  joined  together  in  three  points  by 
horizontal  cross-beams.  The  tower  is  surmounted  by  a  circular  cham- 
ber, containing  the  gallery  and  the  lantern  with  the  lighting-apparatus. 
Spiral  iron  staircases  will  lead  from  the  base  to  the  chamber  on  the  top, 
lighted  by  six  windows,  one  yard  in  height  and  half  a  yard  in  breadth. 
The  h?ight  from  the  water-level  to  the  summit  of  the  tower  will  be  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  foundations  are  laid  with  artificial  stone, 
composed  of  one  cubic  yard  of  sand  to  seven  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
of  hydraulic  lime  in  Theil  powder.  The  building  above  water  will  be 
in  brick,  covered  with  flat  tiles,  and  the  cost  of  each  is  estimated  at  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  The  liglit-house  of  Port  Said  is  a  monolith  of  artificial 
stone,  of  an  octagonal  form.  The  inside  iron  staircase  is  lighted  with 
five  large  windows,  six  feet  long  by  one  and  a  half  broad.  The  height 
of  the  light-house  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  water-level  to 
the  platform.  The  lights  are  produced  by  two  magneto-electric  ma- 
chines of  six  rolls  each,  worked  by  a  movable  steam-engine  of  six  horse- 
power. The  estimated  cost  of  fifty-four  thousand  dollars  for  this  light-, 
house  was  slightly  exceeded. 

Physical  Structure  of  Italians. 
Professor  Lombroso  read  an  essay  on  the  physical  structure  of  the 
Italians  before  the  late  International  Medical  Congress,  in  Florence.  He 
states  that  the  Italian  at  twenty-one  years  of  age  weighs,  upon  an  aver- 
age, sixty-two  kilogrammes,  and  nine  hundred  grammes ;  which  ex- 
ceeds by  at 'least  ten  kilogrammes  the  average  weight  of  the  French  and 
Belgians,  and  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Russians  of  Kazan.  People  of 
low  stature  weigh  proportionally  more  than  those  of  high  stature.  The 
Neapolitans  and  Venetians  are  the  tallest,  the  Sardinians  and  the  Cala- 
brians  the  shortest  of  the  Italians.  Where  the  people  are  shorter,  the 
ox,  the  ass,  and  the  horse,  are  also  of  smaller  stature.  Generally  the 
inhabitants  of  large  cities  arc  taller  than  those  in  small  cities.  Blond 
hair  is  found  more  commonly  among  the  Venetians  and  Lombards,  black 
hair  among  the  Romans,  Neapolitans,  and  Calabrians..  The  climate  ex- 
ercises a  great  infiuence  in  this  respect.  The  northern  climate  produces 
blond  hair,  the  southern  black ;  yet  race  is  very  often  victorious  over 
the  influence  of  climate,  and  a  few  drops  of  Greek  or  Norman  blood  fre- 
quently suffice  to  give  to  a  Sicilian  blond  hair.  In  respect  to  length  of 
limb,  the  Calabrian  is  marked  by  the  extraordinary  length  of  his  arm, 
the  Venetian  by  that  of  his  leg ;  the  former,  therefore,  approaches  more 
nearly  the  type  of  the  ape.  The  author  has  measured  more  than  two 
thousand  skulls,  from  the  twenty-first  year  and  upward,  and  finds  that 
the  cranial  capacity  is  greatest  in  Tuscany,  next  in  Venetia  and  Liguria, 
and  least  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

Making  Precious  Stones. 

A  statement  is  circulating  in  the  newspapei-s,  to  the  effect  that  a 
pupil  of  Liebig  with  an  unpronounceable  Polish  or  Russian  name,  has 
succeeded  in  making  a  discovery  which  promises  to  revolutionize  the 
trade  in  precious  stones.  He  has  succeeded  in  making  silicious  and 
aluminous  ethers;  and  it  is  said  that,  by  simply  mLxing  a  certain 
quantity  of  these  ethers  with  other  chemical  elements,  he  produces 
almost  instantaneoTisly  the  most  magnificent  results.  Combined  with 
the  oxide  of  iron  in  a  perfectly  pure  condition,  the  aluminous  ether 
makes  a  ruby  ;  with  sulpliate  of  copper,  a  sapphire ;  with  any  of  the 
salts  of  nickel,  an  emerald.  With  the  salts  of  chromium  the  silicious 
ether  gives  all  the  beautiful  varieties  of  the  topaz.  These  ethers  evapo- 
rate with  a  very  subtle  and  pungent  odor,  which  some  people  find  highly 
agreeable.  The  sjilts  crystallize  with  perfect  regularity  on  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  ether.  Although  the  corundums  obtained  by  this  process 
have  not  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  natural  substance,  yet  their  bril- 
liancy when  the  operation  is  carefully  conducted  is  admirable.  Silex  and 
aluminum,  the  bases  of  the  flints  and  clays,  are  elements  to  be  found  all 
over  the  globe,  and  the  process  of  manipulating  them  into  gems,  though 
one  of  extreme  delicacy,  requires  no  costly  apparatus  and  no  expensive 
materials.  Such  is  the  statement  which  has  been  extensively  copied 
in  Europe  as  well  as"n  this  country.  The  English  scientific  papers  pro- 
nounce it  a  hoax. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio   Railway. 

Among  the  most  important  enterprises  of  the  day  is  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Railroad  in  which  many  of  our  leading  merchants  and  great- 


est capitalists  have  taken  a  deep  interest.  It  will  form  an  additional 
East  and  West  trunk  line,  connecting  the  Chesapeake  Bay  with  the  Ohio 
River,  at  a  point  of  reliable  navigation,  and  eventually  to  reacli  Cincin- 
nati, with  its  great  and  ramified  railway  connections  to  the  Lakes  and 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific  co.ist.  The 
Cliesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  completed  and  in  operation  from  Rich- 
mond to  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  of  West  Virginia,  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles,  and  there  remain  but  two  hun- 
dred miles — already  partially  constructed— to  build,  in  order  to  bring 
the  road  to  its  proposed  terminus  on  the  Ohio  River,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Big  Sandy.  This  road  is  likely  to  be  to  Virginia  what  the  New  York 
Central  is  to  New  York,  the  Pennsylvania  Central  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  to  Maryland.  It  will  open  the  hidden  wealth 
of  coal  and  iron  in  Virginia,  and  to  the  producers  of  the  West  it  will 
form  another  outlet  for  their  pi-oducts.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road loan  was  recently  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Fisk  &  Hatch,  the  eminent 
bankers  who  have  so  successfully  marketed  several  similar  loans. 

Kew  Tunnel  under  the  Thames. 
A  new  tunnel  is  at  present  being  laid  under  the  Thames,  at  Tower 
Hill,  by  Mr.  Barlow,  the  success  of  which  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  that 
the  co.st  of  it  will  not  exceed  eighty  thousand  dollars.  The  operation  of 
laying  it  has  been  effected  by  means  of  a  shield  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
which  could  also  be  used  as  a  chamber  in  case  of  need.  As  the  shield 
was  pushed  forward  with  strong  dumb-screws,  the  workmen  in  front 
cleared  the  way,  while  others  behind  mounted  the  tubes  which  form  the 
definite  covering  of  the  tunnel.  Each  tube  is  composed  of  rings  one 
foot  and  three-quarters  in  length,  each  ring  itself  being  composed  of 
four  segments.  Three  of  the  segments  are  of  the  same  dimensions,  the 
fourth  being  only  a  small  plate,  or  key,  fifteen  inches  in  breadth.  The 
internal  diameter  of  the  tunnel  is  ten  feet  and  a  half.  A  set  of  rails  will 
be  laid  across,  and  the  passengers  will  be  let  down  to  the  level  of  the 
rails  by  means  of  a  vertical  lift,  and  will  be  carried  over  in  omnibuses 
drawn  by  a  fixed  engine  placed  at  one  of  the  extremities.  A  new 
method  in  the  execution  of  this  work  is  the  filling  up  of  the  space  be- 
tween the  exterior  of  the  tube  and  the  soil  around  it  with  a  solution  of 
blue  lime  of  lias.  This  lime  is  in  an  eminent  degree  hydraulic,  and  is 
often  preferred  to  cement  by  British  engineers.  Each  plate  or  segment 
of  the  tube  is  pierced  with  a  hole,  by  which  the  solution  is  injected 
until  the  whole  space  is  filled  up.  So  rapidly  does  the  solution  coagu- 
late and  become  consistent,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  close  the  hole 
afterward. 

The   Industrial  Schools  of  Design  of  "Wurtemberg. 

After  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  drawing-classes  were  annexed  to  all 
the  primary  schools  in  Wurtemberg,  which  have  turned  out  a  great  boon 
to  the  industrial  portion  of  the  community.  At  first  they  were  gratui- 
tous, but  experience  proved  that  the  classes  were  uniformly  better  at- 
tended when  a  small  fee  was  required  from  the  parents.  Tlie  teachers 
are  generally  selected  from  among  the  young  workmen  who  have  pre- 
viously distinguished  themselves  by  their  aptitude  as  pupils  in  the  same 
classes.  Those  teachers  do  not  forsake  their  usual  vocations  when 
chosen  to  fill  those  posts  of  honor,  but  receive,  in  remuneration  for  their 
services,  about  one  dollar  per  hour  during  school-time.  There  are  gen- 
erally three  lessons  per  week  given,  each  lasting  about  two  hours.  At 
Geisslingen  there  is  a  school  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  pupils  in  a 
state  of  creditable  cfBciency,  taught  and  superintended  by  a  stone- 
mason. It  has  frequently  been  remarked  in  Wurtemberg  that  artists  of 
undoubted  talent  do  not  make  such  good  teachers  as  those  simple  *  ort- 


THERE  are  nine  children  of  ViotoriU  and  the  late  Prince  Albert.    The 
names  and  times  of  birth  of  each  of  the  royal  family  are  as  follows: 
Princess  Royal,  born  November  21,  1840. 
Prince  of  Wales,  born  November  9,  18il. 
Princess  Alice,  born  April  15,  1843. 
Prince  Alfred,  born  August  6,  1844. 
Princess  Helena,  born  May  25,  1846. 
Princess  Louisa,  born  March  18,  1848. 
Prince  Arthur,  born  May  1,  1850. 
Prince  Leopold,  born  April  7,  1853. 
Princess  Beatrice,  born  April  14,  1857. 

We  learn  from  accounts  in  the  Scotch  papers  that  gold  has  been  found 
near  the  famous  Falls  of  Foyers.  Not  only  in  several  washings  from  the 
river  was  the  precious  metal  found,  but  in  a  basin  of  alluvial  drift 
below  a  range  of  trap-roek  a"  color"  was  detected.  The  Messrs.  Fer- 
guson recently  examined  part  of  the  water-shed  of  the  Nairn,  and,  in 
the  course  of  two  hours,  report  having  obtained  two  pennyweights.  This 
gold  is  pronounced  superior  in  quality  to  the  Sutherlandshire  metal ; 
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■ffhUe  the  specimens  of  washings  from  Foyers  closely  resemble  Califor-      a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  "  My  dear  Mr.  Pepper,  how  delighted  you 
nian  gold,  and  promise  to  he  rich  in  quality.  must  he  to  see  so  many  devoted  friends  mustered." 


The  south  portion  of  the  province  of  Constantine,  in  Algeria,  "was 
visited,  on  the  16th  of  November,  by  a  violent  sliook  of  earthquake.  In 
the  town  and  neighborhood  of  Biskra  the  phenomenon  was  most  se- 
verely felt,  although  little  damage  was  done,  only  a  few  houses  having 
been  rent.  But  Seriana,  a  small  town  situated  at  a  certain  distance  from 
Biskra,  was  completely  destroyed.  The  shocks  having  taken  place  at 
intervals,  each  being  preceded  by  a  kind  of  warning,  all  the  inhabitants 
had  time  to  make  good  their  escape,  except  one  unfortunate  man,  wlio 
■was  buried  underneath  the  wreck  of  his  own  house. 

A  certain  philosopher,  wishing  to  ascertain  how  far  aquatic  birds 
might  convey  seeds  from  one  lake  or  pond  of  fresh  water  to  another,  in 
the  mud  adhering  to  their  feet,  took  out  a  teacupful  of  such  mud.  This 
he  placed  in  a  situation  to  allow  the  seeds  which  it  contained  to  ger- 
minate, and,  as  fast  as  little  plants  appeared,  he  pulled  them  out  and 
counted  them.  He  obtained  from  the  single  teacupful  of  soil  more  than 
two  hundred  thriving  plants. 

Manfrini,  a  famous  Venetian,  made  a  great  fortune  by  a  monopoly  of 
tobacco.  The  following  anecdote  is  told  as  an  instance  of  his  magnifi- 
cence in  common  affairs  :  Washing  is  bad  in  Venice,  for  there  is  no  fresh 
water,  except  what  is  brought  from  the  main-land.  Manfrini  had  four 
thousand  shirts,  and  used  to  send  two  thousand  of  them  at  a  time  to  be 
washed  in  Holland. 

The  recent  shocks  of  earthquake  in  Germany  occasioned  the  tall  of 
a  mass  of  rocks  between  Heidelberg  and  Wiesloch,  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  an  ancient  silver-mine,  formerly  worked  by  the  Eomans. 
The  silver  is  almost  exhausted  ;  there  remains,  however,  rich  deposits 
of  zinc,  which  the  Eomans  evidently  did  not  consider  worth  while  ex- 
cavating. 

Postal  matter  in  China  is  carried  on  by  private  enterprise.  The 
mails  from  Shanghai  to  Hanchow  are  carried  up  the  river  in  row  boats, 
rowed  by  coolies  who  handle  the  oars  with  their  feet  instead  of  their 
hands,  if  indeed  they  can  be  said  to  handle  that  which  their  hands 
don't  touch. 

The  construction  of  the  railway  destined  to  connect  Arequipa  with 
Puno  and  Cusco  has  just  been  commenced  at  its  culminating  point,  five 
thousand  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  double  the  height 
of  the  highest  existing  railway.  At  this  elevation,  the  air  is  only  half 
as  dense  as  it  is  at  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

Berlin  has  now  eight  daily  papers  ;  St.  Petersburg  has  five  ;  Paris, 
thirty -four ;  Madrid,  seventeen;  Lisbon,  five;  Naples,  nine;  Some, 
three  ;  Florence,  twelve  ;  Vienna,  fourteen ;  Pesth,  eight  ;•  Constanti- 
nople, four ;  Munich,  five ;  Hamburg,  four ;  Copenhagen,  eight ;  Stock- 
holm, four.    There  are  nineteen  comic  papers  in  Paris. 

The  new  press  of  tlie  London  Tinus,  invented  by  a  Mr.  Macdonald, 
prints  eleven  thousand  copies  per  hour  on  both  sides.  The  paper  is 
used  just  as  it  comes  from  the  mill,  in  strips  of  three  thousand  three 
hundred  yards  in  length.  It  is  rolled  upon  a  cylinder  and  moistened  by 
another  cylinder. '  The  press  measures  only  fourteen  feet  by  five. 

Samuel  Ireland  tells  of  the  miracle  of  St.  Denis  walking  from  Paris 
after  his  decollation  with  his  head  under  his  arm,  but  makes  the  mir- 
acle still  greater  by  his  mode  of  relating  the  story .  He  says :  "During 
his  peregrination,  he  carried  Ms  head  under  his  arm,  with  much  cool- 
ness and  deliberation,  and  often  kissed  it  by  the  way !  " 

It  is  remarked  as  a  singular  circumstance  in  the  South-African  dia- 
mond-diggings that  all  the  diamonds  have  been  found  by  natives,  and 
not  by  Europeans.  The  natives  go  on  all-fours,  scanning  the  surface, 
and  scraping  with  their  nails,  while  the  Europeans  tried  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  an  erect  attitude. 

Liquid  ammonia,  injected  into  the  veins,  has  proved  -  successful 
cure  in  the  most  critical  cases  of  snake-bites.  A  small  fe^  .„e,  with  a 
sharp  point  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  injection,  is  manufactured 
and  sold  in  Melbourne,  and  few  travel  in  Austraha  without  one. 

A  sardonic  opponent  of  woman's  rights  says  it  is  agreat  convenience 
to  have  women  as  postmistresses.  They  can  not  only  inform  an  ap- 
plicant if  there  is  a  letter  for  him,  without  looking,  but  can  tell  him 
what's  in  it. 

They  have  a  eat  in  Augusta,  Maine,  which  can  open  doors  having 
glass  knobs,  and,  moreover,  frequently  with  her  paws  wipes  moisture 
from  the  windows  or  scratches  otf  the  ice,  to  enable  her  to  look  out  and 
see  what  is  going  on. 

Douglas  Jerrold  having  been  invited  to  a  large  dinner-party  at  the 
house  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Pepper,  observed  upon  entering  the  room,  with 


"It  is  a  standing  rule  of  our  church,"  said  one  clergyman  to  another, 
"  for  the  sexton  to  wake  up  any  man  that  he  may  see  asleep.  "  1 
think,"  returned  the  other,  "  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  sex- 
ton, whenever  a  man  goes  to  sleep  under  your  preaching,  to  wake  you 
up  !" 

The  population  of  St.  Petersburg  on  the  10th  of  December  last  was 
six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  and  twenty-five,  of  which  three 
hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-three  were 
males  and  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  five  hundred  and  three 
females. 

A  person  has  been  arrested  in  London  charged  with  sweating  sov- 
ereigns and  other  gold  coins.  It  appears  that  the  coins  are  dissolved 
by  acid,  aided  by  a  battery,  and  that  the  loss  in  some  cases  equals  about 
two  shillings  in  the  sovereign. 

""When  .are  you  going  to  settle  this  hill?"  "We've  had  a  settle- 
ment already."  "When?"  "  The  last  time  you  called."  "How  so?" 
"  Didn't  I  tell  you  I  OTsam^  to  settle' the  bill?"  "Yes."  "Very  well, 
then ;  wasn't  that  a  settle  meant  ?  " 

The  message  of  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin  is  printed  in  six  differ- 
ent languages — English,  German,  Low  Dutch,  Norwegian,  Welsh,  and 
Bohemian. 

In  France,  there  is  one  Jew  to  three  hundred  and  forty  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  in  England,  one  to  seven  himdred  and  twenty-eight ;  and  iu 
Austria,  one  to  thirty-one. 

The  right  speUing  of  the  .title  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  is  not  KTiedive, 
as  it  is  generally  given  in  the  newspapers,  but  Khideo.  It  should  be 
pronounced  Kid~ay  oh.     It  means  master,  king,  or  mighty  monarch. 

A  sensational  preacher  in  Iowa  conducts  Sunday  services  in  a  bil- 
liard-saloon, opening  church  with  beer  all  around,  and  closing  with  a 
treat  for  the  crowd.    He  draws  large  audiences. 

M.  Maxime  du  Camp,  who  has  made  a  study  of  such  subjects,  says 
that  French  prisoners  under  sentence  of  death  show  a  great  fondness 
for  Fenimore  Cooper's  novels. 

Dualin,  an  explosive  agent  discovered  by  a  Prussian  officer,  and 
tested  in  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  is  declared  to  be  stronger  than  nitre-gly- 
cerine, and  devoid  of  its  dangers. 

One  of  'the  gentler  sex  says  that  the  heaven  of  the  strong-minded 
woman  is,  "  where  buttons  grow  in  their  proper  placel,  and  where  men 
cease  from  bothering,  and  needles  are  at  rest." 

Gold  to  the  amount  of  three  million  dollars  was  found  during  the 
year  1869  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Olekma,  in  Siberia. 

The  oldest  English  duke  is  the  Duke  of  Leicester,  aged  seventy-eight 
years ;  the  youngest  is  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  aged  twenty-two. 

The  finances  of  Italy  are  in  such  a  deplorable  condition  that  the 
government  employes  in  Florence  could  not  be  paid  in  December  last. 

An  astronomer  predicts  for  this  year  a  comet  of  such  brilliancy,  and 
so  near  the  earth,  that  our  nights  wiU  be  almost  as  bright  as  our  days. 

Statistics  show  that  on  Simday  thirty-sis  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  shops  and  public  houses  are  open  in  London. 

In  Europe,  women  can  now  receive  the  degree  of  M.  D.  iu  France, 
Kussia,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  Scotland. 

question — "  Where  did  you  buy  your  back  hair?  " 


THE  history  of  extinct  animals  teaches  us  that  their  distribution  in 
time  and  in  space  is  strikingly  similar.  The  rale  i  that,  just  as  the 
productions  of  adjacent  areas  usually  resemble  each  other  closely,  so  do 
the  productions  of  successive  periods  in  the  same  area  ;  and,  as  the  pro- 
ductions of  remote  areas  generally  differ  widely,  so  do  the  productions 
of  the  same  area  at  remote  epochs.  We  arc,  therefore,  led  irresistibly 
to  the  conclusion  that  change  of  species,  still  more  of  generic  and  of 
family  form,  is  a  matter  of  time. — A.  E.  Waxlaoe. 

Plants  have  much  greater  facilities  for  passing  across  arms  of  the  sea 
than  animals.  The  lighter  seeds  are  easily  can-ied  by  the  winds,  and 
many  of  them  are  specially  adapted  to  he  so  carried.  Others  can  float 
a  long  time  unhurt  in  the  water,  and  are  drifted  by  winds  and  currents 
to  distant  shores.    Pigeons,  and  other  fruit-eating  birds,  are  also  the 
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means  of  distributing  plants,  since  tlie  seeds  readily  germinate  after 
passing  through  their  bodies. 

While  in  many  cases  it  is  difficult  for  any  but  an  ornitliologist  to  dis- 
tinguish the  various  species  of  the  same  family  of  birds,  the  groups 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  "  Parinae,"  or  titmice,  are 
easily  recognizable,  having  all  a  kind   of  family  resemblance  which 


Nest  ol  the  Cape  Titmouse. 


guards  the  observer  from  mistaking  them  for  any  other  bird.  They  are 
all  remarkable  for  their  strong,  stout  little  beaks,  the  boldly-defined 
color  of  the  plumage,  and  the  quick  irregularity  of  their  movements. 
They  are  all  insect-eaters,  and  are  remarkably  fond  of  the  fat  of  me.it, 
by  means  of  which,  used  as  a  bait,  they  can  often  be  caught.  Their 
feet  and  claws,  though  slight  and  apparently  weak,  are  really  extremely 
strong,  enabling  the  bird  to  traverse  the  boughs  with  great  rapidity,  and 


to  cling  suspended  from  the  branches.  The  ''Great  Titmouse,"  the 
"  Blue  Titmouse,"  the  "  Long-tailed  Titmouse,"  the  "  Coal  Titmouse," 
and  the  "  Marsh  Titmouse,"  are  very  common  in  England  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  The  "Crested  Titmouse"  is  rare  in  England,  but  is 
common  in  Denmai'k,  Sweden,  Eussia,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  The 
"  Bearded  Titmouse  "  is  distinguished  by  tufts  of  black  feathers  pen- 
dent like  whiskers  from  the  sides  of  its  face.  It  is  veiy  plentiful  in 
Holland,  but  is  an  e.\oeedingly  rare  bird  in  England.  The  "  Yellow- 
cheeked  Titmouse"  is  an  Asiatic  bird,  and  is  chiefly  found  among  the 
Himalayas.  It  is  a  very  peculiarly-marked  bird,  the  checks  and  the  whole 
under  surface  of  the  body  being  pale  yellow,  the  flanks  having  a  green- 
ish hue  ;  the  wings  gray,  mottled  with  black  and  white  ;  the  tail  black, 
with  a  slight  edging  of  olive-green ;  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  of  a 
jetty-black.  The  "  Rufus-bellied  Titmouse"  is  found  in  Southern  In- 
dia and  Nepaul.  The  "  Cape  Titmouse  "  is  noted  for  the  peculiar  shape 
of  Its  nest,  a  view  of  which  is  given  in  the  accompanying  cut.  This 
nest  is  in  the  shape  of  a  bottle,  and  is  made  of  cotton.  Sounerat,  in  his 
voyage  to  the  Indies,  says  that  the  male  constructs  for  himself  a  eaueer- 
like  pocket  on  the  outside  of  the  neck,  while  the  interior  is  given  to  the 
female  and  her  brood.  While  the  female  is  within  the  nest,  the  male 
remains  in  this  little  pocket,  faithfully  performing  the  duties  of  a  sen- 
tinel ;  but,  when  she  leaves  the  nest,  and  he  desires  to  accompany  her, 
he  takes  efl'eetive  measures  to  preserve  the  young  birds  from  harm,  by 
closing  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  bottle,  a  feat  which  he  accomplishes 
by  beating  the  mouth  with  his  strong  little  wings  until  he  gains  his 
end. 
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E\£KY  levolution  begms  in  anarchy,  no  matter  how  just  its  principles  may  be,  or 
how  salutaiy  its  prospective  results.     The  inoffensive  revolution  that  transforms 
the  gardener's  art  could  not  escape  this  fatality.     Its  instigators  felt  that  it  was  not  suffl- 
uent  to  pioclaimthe  decadence  of  the  symmetric  and  the  advent  of  the  ii-regular;  that  it  was, 
also,  necessary  to  define  the  new  system,  to  explain  its  theory  and  prescribe  its  rules.     But  this 
could  not  be  accomphshed  m  a  day.     In  the  mean  time  every  one  felt  at  liberty  to  follow  his 
own  mspiiations  by  simply  gomg  counter  to  the  old  system.     The  regular  design  having  been 
recognized  ib  being  tastidious,  tyrannic,  and  contrary  to  Nature,  nothing  less  was  proposed  at 
first  than  the  suppression  of  eveiy  species  of  design,  for  we  cannot  give  this  name  to  a  conlii- 
'         sion  of  tortuous  paths  that  are  cut  at  random  through   thickets,  lawns,    and  woodland,    and 
which  prompted  a  wit  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  easier  than  to  design  an  English  park,  that  one 
had  only  to  get  the  gardener  drunk  and  to  foUow  his  trail.     The  ornamentation,  too,  as  we  may  sup- 
pose, like  the  design,  was  subjected  at  first  to  no  rules,  and  consequently  assumed  the  most  extrava- 
gant forms.     There  was  a  sort  of  interregnum  of  the  art,  an  interregnum  that  lasted  not  less  than  half 
a  century. 

*  From  "  Lea  Jardlns,  Histoire  et  Description,"  par  Arthur  Mansin. 
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Not  that,  duriug  tliis  interval  and  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution,  good  sense  and  good  tasbe  did  not  find  eloquent  de- 
fenders ;  not  that  the  rules  to  which  we  have  since  returned 
had  not  been  in  jjart  announced  by  the  first  legislators  of  the 
picturesque  style.  But  the  voice  of  these  legislators  was  not 
able  to  silence  the  tumult ;  their  opponents  fell  little  short  of 
accusing  them  of  wanting  to  reestablish  the  tyranny  of  the  line 
and  the  compass.  Their  counsels  and  their  precepts  were  want- 
ing, however,  in  that  clearness  which  impresses  the  mind ;  their 
ideas  were  still  vague  and  incomplete.  To  make,  according  to 
a  celebrated  expression,  "  order  with  disorder,"  it  was  necessary 
that  the  masters  of  the  art  should  be  in  possession  of  a  corpus 
juris  horteiisis,  of  a  veritable  code  containing  all  the  laws  of  the 
new  £Bsthetics  of  gardens. 

Is  the  landscape-garden  the  garden  of  the  future  ?  We  in- 
cline to  think  it  is,  for  the  reason  that  the  rules  to  which  it  is 
subjected  are  not  immutable.  It  is  to-day  something  difierent 
from  what  it  was  sixty  years  ago,  and  in  some  years  it  will  dif- 
fer from  what  it  is  to-day,  and  that,  too,  while  its  principles 
will  remain  the  same,  which  are  in  keeping  with  the  undisci- 
plined character  of  modern  society,  with  its  love  of  change  and 
its  progressive  aspirations.  At  an  epoch  when  the  peoples  of 
the  world  insist  on  governing  themselves  and  obey  only  per- 
fectible constitutions,  every  school  that  would  pretend  to  pos- 
sess, in  matters  of  art  as  well  as  in  matters  of  politics,  the  abso- 
lute truth,  would  pass  for  a  school  of  empty  dreams. 

In  this  particular,  the  landscape  mode  which  leaves  the  way 
open  to  all  systematic  innovations  and  to  the  fancy  of  every  one, 
has  nothing  that  does  not  conform  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Besides,  it  recommends  itself  by  ana  dvan- 
tage  much  appreciated  nowadays,  and  which  contributes  more 
than  any  thing  else  to  give  it  a  democratic  character — the  ad- 
vantage of  cheapness. 

Far  from  being  exclusively  suited,  as  Walpole  contended,  to 
the  opulence  of  a  free  country  like  England,  where  the  pom- 
pous luxury  of  the  privileged  few  is  seen  beside  the  misery 
of  the  greater  number,  it  is  suited  rather  to  the  well-to-do  ease 
of  a  country  where  there  are  no  civil  distinctions ;  where  terri- 
torial property  is  indefinitely  divisible  and  where  large  fortunes 
are  rare,  but  where  the  aurea  medioeritas  is  promised  to  every 
intelligent  and  industrious  citizen.  When  Walpole  argued  the 
great  expense  that  demanded,  according  to  him,  the  creation 
and  care  of  picturesque  gardens,  he,  by  a  strange  error,  applied 
to  the  English  style  what  is  only  tru6  of  the  French  style.  The 
chief  advantage  of  the  former  is  its  adaptability  to  small  spaces, 
whose  scantiness  may  bo  dissimulated  by  very  simple  devices. 
Its  great  charm  is  due,  not  to  the  profusion  of  foreign  orna- 
mentation, but  to  the  happy  choice  of  the  site,  to  the  good  taste 
of  the  proprietor  and  the  skill  of  the  gardener. 

The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  be  realized  without  am- 
ple space  and  a  sumptuous  decoration.  Circumscribe  it  within 
narrow  limits,  take  from  it  its  terraces,  its  balusters,  its  marble 
statues  and  vases,  its  high  walls  of  verdure,  and  long  avenues, 
and  it  is  reduced  to  a  miserable  combination  of  barren  lines 
which  oft'cr  nothing  that  attracts  the  eye  or  satisfies  the  imagi- 
nation. Between  the  majestic  and  the  shabby,  in  this  style, 
there  is  no  compromise.  It  is  only  suited  to  the  dignity  of  a 
royal  or  a  puljlic  garden.  Its  grand  lines  harmonize  with  those 
of  a  palace,  while  a  mansion,  however  elegant  it  may  be,  and 
much  more  a  modest  habitation,  makes  a  sorry  figure  with  such 
surroundings.  It  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  sumptuous,  that 
it  should  accompany  a  sumptuous  dwelling,  and  that  art  and 
luxury  should  be  visible  in  the  ensemble  as  well  as  in  the  de- 
tails.    In  a  word,  the  French  garden  is  the  gai-den  of  state. 

The  English  garden,  whatever  its  dimensions  may  be,  is  the 
garden  in  which  you  feel  at  home — where  neither  constraint 
nor  ceremony  is  allowed  to  intrude.  There  we  seek  not  the 
crowd,  but  solitude ;  there  we  can  imagine  ourselves  in  the 
open  country,  and  are  permitted  to  lie  on  the  grass,  sit  down 
on  a  fragment  of  rock,  or  lose  ourselves  in  a  winding  path. 


Wealth  and  art,  instead  of  being  displayed,  should  seem  to  be 
absent ;  its  true  ornaments  are  neither  in  jesper,  nor  marble, 
nor  metal — Nature  alone  supplies  all :  these  are  pieces  of  water, 
undulations  of  the  ground,  trees,  flowers,  and  the  verdant  lawn. 
All  this  may,  it  is  true,  entail  great  expense.  The  man  of  wealth 
may  expend  hundreds  of  thousands  on  a  few  acres  of  ground,  if 
he  see  fit  to  entu-ely  change  its  aspect  by  planting,  a  forest  on  a 
barren,  sterile  soil,  to  make  dry  land  of  a  swamp,  to  conduct 
water  from  a  distance,  to  cultivate  at  great  cost  the  plants  of 
another  zone,  to  build  rocky  ledges  and  multiply  the  number  of 
grottos  and  cascades.  But  he  who  knows  how  to  choose  the 
site  and  to  moderate  his  desires  may  have  a  pretty  English  park 
without  incurring  great  expense.  If  the  ground  be  wooded  and 
undulating,  near  a  stream  of  water,  and  with  picturesque  sur- 
roundings, a  man  of  taste  will  know  how  to  transform  it  into  a 
charming  retreat  without  a  great  outlay.  He  will  not  build  a 
palace,  for  a  palace  would  be  out  of  place  in  an  English  park ; 
it  would  have  the  appearance  of  being  astray  in  tlie  open  coun- 
try. Its  monumental  proportions,  its  imposing  air,  and  its  archi- 
tectural magnificence,  would  not  harmonize  with  the  simplicity 
of  rustic  decoration.  It  would  be  as  strange  a  sight  as  to  see 
a  great  lord  taking  a  stroU  over  his  estate  in  full  court-dress. 
On  the  contrary,  the  most  modest  dwelling,  with  its  roof  of 
red  bricks,  its  green  blinds,  its  vines  and  Bengal  rose-bushes 
climbing  up  its  walls,  and  its  steps  ornamented  with  laurels, 
pomegranates,  or  geraniums,  as  it  stands  half  concealed  among 
the  trees  whose  protection  it  seems  to  seek,  is  a  pleasant  sight 
to  the  eye.  , 

The  garden  is  small,  but  the  house  is  still  suflBciently  accom- 
panied and  the  law  of  proportions  is  not  violated.  If  the  pro- 
prietor be  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a  spacious  park,  what  does 
it  matter  if  the  house  be  modest,  provided  it  suffice  to  lodge  him 
and  his  family  comfortably  and  a  few  friends,  when  occasion 
requires  ?  What  does  it  matter  even  if  the  visitor,  who  comes 
for  the  first  time,  bo  obliged  to  wander  about  the  grounds  for  a 
time  in  order  to  find  the  dwelling  ?  If  he  bo  a  fool,  he  will  say, 
perhaps,  "There  is  a  very  little  dwelling  for  such  a  big  garden !  " 
But  if  he  be  a  man  of  culture,  he  will  murmur :  "  How  happy 
and  peaceful  life  must  be  under  a  roof  surrounded  by  all  these 
beauties  of  Nature !  " 

In  Touraine,  where  handsome  estates  abound,  we  know  of 
one  the  park  of  which  is  planted  entirely  in  the  English  style. 
Its  great  extent,  its  elevated  site  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  surround- 
ed by  a  country  eminently  picturesque,  its  artificial  river  and 
lake,  its  rich  parterres  of  flowers,  its  magnificent  conservatories 
and  vast  dependencies,  would,  in  some  respects,  justify  the  pres- 
ence of  a  chateau.  But  we  much  prefer  the  old  house  of  the 
time  of  Henri  IV.,  with  its  single  story,  its  high  roof  and  its 
walls  entirely  concealed  by  creeping  plants. 

We  know  that  our  opinion  of  the  unfitness  of  the  picturesque 
style  for  sumptuous  dwellings  does  not  conform  to  the  taste 
that  prevails  at  present  in  France,  and  that,  if  it  is  not  in  Eng- 
land we  should  seek  English  gardens,  it  is  still  less  in  France 
that  we  should  seek  French  gardens.  Except  the  ancient  roya- 
and  princely  residences  that  the  Revolution  and  fashion  have 
been  pleased  to  spare,  we  meet  with  only  a  few,  here  and  there, 
that  have  escaped  the  general  proscription.  As  for  the  gar- 
dens of  recent  creation,  they  have  all  been  designed  (i  Vanglaise, 
without  pausing  to  take  into  account  either  the  age,  the  propor- 
tions, or  the  architectural  style  of  the  habitation  they  are  to  sur- 
round. The  landscape-garden  has  therefore  become,  in  France, 
the  garden  A  la  mode,  the  national  garden.  The  symmetrical 
garden  can  only  be  either  grand  or  scanty,  majestic  or  ridicu- 
lous. The  landscape-garden  may  be  extended  over  a  large  space 
or  be  confined  within  narrow  limits;  it  may  be  beautiful  or 
simply  pretty ;  it  is  always  elegant  and  agreeable,  no  matter 
what  s])ecies  of  edifice  it  is  associated  with.  The  former  was 
made  for  palaces  and  palaces  alone ;  the  palaces  and  the  chateau 
may  disappear :  the  latter  will  remain. 

Wealth  is  something  essentially  relative.     "lam  comfort- 
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able,  but  I  am  not  rich,"  said  a  man  to  us,  who  has  an  income 
of  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  francs  per  annum,  an  hotel  in  the 
Ohaussee-d'Antin  and  five  horses  in  his  stables.  He  was  right, 
if  he  compared  himself  with  those  whose  incomes  are  counted 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands ;  but  he  was  wrong,  if  he  com- 
pared himself  with  those  whoso  revenues  amounted  to  only  a 
few  thousands,  and  who  themselves  are  accounted  rich  by  those 
who  have  neither  capital  nor  revenues.  "Men  with  one  eye," 
says  the  proverb,  "  are  kings  among  the  blind."  So  those  who 
are  only  well-to-do  are  rich  among  beggars,  and  poor  among 
nabobs.  Franceisneitheralandof  beggars  nor  of  nabobs.  The 
Revolution,  the  civil  code,  and  industry,  have  given  to  wealth 
a  fluidity  that  renders-  it  difficult  for  it  to  be  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  Here  we  find  few  of  those  immense  fortunes, 
such  as  are  found  in  those  countries  that  have  laws  of  primo- 
geniture, where  many  a  land-owner  can  easily  appropriate  some 
hundreds  of  acres  of  his  domain  to  purposes  of  pleasure — the 
land  thereby  remaining,  not  only  unproductive,  but  becoming  a 
source  of  expense. 

There  are,  therefore,  very  few  large  gardens  in  France  com- 
parable, by  their  extent  and  the  luxury  of  their  embellishments, 
to  those  which  are  so  much  admired  in  England  and  Germany. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  gardens  of  moderate  dimensions, 
favorably  situated,  designed  with  taste,  and  carefully  kept,  are 
more  abundant  in  France,  than,  perhaps,  anywhere  else. 

As  the  effects  of  political  and  administrative  centralization 
are  felt  in  every  thing,  it  is  in  the  environs  of  the  capital  that 
we  find  the  greater  part  of  the  gardens  of  the  first  order.  In 
Paris  itself  the  increasing  density  of  the  population  has  spared 
only  two,  one  of  which,  that  of  the  Elysee,  was  protected  by 
the  high  rank  of  its  proprietor ;  the  other,  that  of  the  Muette, 
by  its  peculiar  location.  The  latter  is  the  only  specimen  re- 
maining in  Paris  of  the  noble  French  style.  The  former  is 
entirely  modern.  It  was  replanted  in  1828  by  Bellange,  when 
the  palace  of  the  Elysee  was  occupied  by  the  Duchess  de  Berri. 
This  palace  was  built  in  1718  for  the  Count  d'Evreui,  and  was 
called  at  fir.st  I'Hotel  d'Evreu^.  It  was  subsequently  occupied 
by  Madame  de  Pompadour,  then  by  her  brother,  the  Marquis 
de  Marigny,  who  sold  it  to  Louis  XV.  In  1773,  the  Hotel 
d'Evreus  was  purchased  by  the  financier  Beaujon,  who  ex- 
pended large  sums  upon  it;  then  in  1786  disposed  of  it  to  Louis 
XVI.,  stipulating,  however,  that  he  should  remain  in  possession 
of  it  until  his  death.  After  Beaujon,  it  was  iuhabited  by  the 
Duchess  de  Bourbon-Conde,  who  changed  its  name  to  that  of 
Elys6e-Bourbon,  which  was  changed  again  to  Elys6e  National 
by  the  two  republics,  and  to  Elys^e-iTapoleon  xmder  the  two 
empires. 

Near  Paris,  at  Boulogne-sur-Seine,  is  situated  the  beantifal 
summer-residence  of  the  late  Baron  de  Rothschild,  with  its 
garden,  of  about  seventy-fivo  acres,  ornamented  with  the  most 
beautiful  flowers  and  a  great  number  of  the  rarest  plants.  This 
garden  was  originally  designed  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  but  was 
subsequently  somewhat  remodelled  by  M.  Loyr.  M.  Eugene 
Lami,  an  artist  of  exquisite  taste,  has  embelKshed  it  with  a 
flower-garden,  with  regular  divisions.  Besides  this  princely 
retreat,  Rothschild  was  the  possessor  of  FerriSre,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine-et-Marne,  a  domain  of  about  eighteen  thousand 
acres,  the  park  alone  covering  a  space  of  flfteen  hundred  acres 
(nearly  twice  tlie  size  of  Central  Park,  New  York).  The  cha- 
teau, a  vast,  square  structure,  flanked  with  towers,  sui-mounted 
by  campaniles,  rises  above  a  terrace  designed  and  decorated 
d  l(U  Franfake.  On  the  right,  looking  toward  the  park,  are 
the  outbuildings ;  then,  the  orangery  and  the  flower-garden. 
This  garden  is  divided  into  symmetric  parterres  according  to 
the  English  method.  Its  sides  are  occupied  by  hot-houses,  the 
largest  of  which  is  a  winter-garden,  where  the  flora  of  the 
tropics  is  represented  by  the  most  beautiful  and  rarest  speci- 
mens. The  site  of  the  park  presented  no  natural  advantages. 
The  ground  was  flat,  and  covered  with  an  extensive  wood,  but 
without  any  trees  of  great  age  or  size.     Baron  Rothschild,  in 


order  to  effect  the  desired  transformation  in  this  nnpicturesque 
spot,  secured  the  services  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  whose  plans 
were  modified  and  completed  by  Eugene  Lami.  Ferriere  may 
be  cited  as  a  perfect  type  of  the  English  park.  We  say  park,  and 
not  garden,  for,  except  on  the  terrace  and  in  the  flower-garden, 
no  flowers  are  anywhere  to  be  seen.  In  their  stead,  however, 
plants,  with  ornamental  shapes  and  foliage,  abound,  and  their 
culture  is  confided  to  very  skilful  gardeners  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Bergmann.  The  nursery  has  for  its  clicf  a  distinguished 
young  botanist,  named  Jaoquemin. 

Adjoining  Ferriere,  there  is  another  magniiicent  estate,  the 
property  of  Emile  and  Isaac  Pereire.  The  chateau  of  MM. 
Pereire  reminds  one  of  the  new  Louvi'e,  except  that  it  is  in  far 
better  taste,  and  that  its  dimensions  are,  of  course,  far  smaller. 
While  the  sculptural  ornamentation  is  rich,  it  is  very  chaste 
and  graceful.  The  park  covers  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
level  ground,  with  no  other  natural  embellishment  than  some 
native  woods ;  but  the  proprietors  have  spared  no  expense,  and 
M.  Barillet-Deschamps  has  employed  all  his  talent  in  transform- 
ing this  desert  into  a  beautiful  pleasure-garden.  On  an  arid 
tract  of  land,  water  was  found  in  suiBcient  quantity,  by  going 
below  the  surface,  to  supply  some  small  streams  and  a  lake 
covering  nearly  ten  acres.  The  alleys  are  traced,  the  clumps 
of  trees  distributed,  and  the  views  managed  with  infinite  art. 
The  vegetable-gardens  and  the  nurseries  occupy  separate  en- 
closures, one  of  which  contains  four  conservatories  skilfully 
disposed  and  filled  with  an  excellent  choice  of  exotic  plants. 

Let  us  approach  Paris,  and  stroll  here  and  there  through 
the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  smiling  departments  of  France,  and  perhaps  the  richest 
in  chateaux,  villas,  parks,  and  gardens.  We  find,  first,  between 
Brunoy  and  Boissy-Saint;E6ger,  the  immense  property  of  the 
Prince  de  Wagram,  Gros-Bois,  whose  park  is  the  largest  in 
France.  It  contains  nearly  two  thousand  acres,  enclosed,  by  a 
stone  wall.  The  chateau  of  Juvisy,  near  d'Athis-Mons,  be- 
longs to  the  Count  de  Montessuy.  Its  park,  designed  by  Le 
Notre,  contains  some  magnificent  pieces  of  water  and  very 
curious  grottos.  Unfortunately,  this  park  is  no  longer  kept  in 
order ;  a  large  portion  of  it  is  devoted  at  present  to  the  culti- 
vation of  grain.  Near  Rambouillet  stands  the  chateau  of  Dam- 
pierre,  the  hereditary  residence  of  the  Dukes  de  Luynes.  The 
park,  formerly  symmetric,  and  partially  transformed  into  an 
English  garden  by  the  architect  Margel-Fillieux,  deploys  its 
vast  lawns,  its  long  alleys,  shaded  with  venerable  trees,  and  its 
luxurious  decoration,  around  the  old  manor-house.  Amateurs 
of  the  modern  style  would  prefer  a  retreat  more  cheerful  and 
genial  to  this  residence,  whose  aspect  is  cold  and  imposing.  In 
this  neighborhood,  we  find  also  Saint-Gratien,  a  chai'ming  villa, 
built  about  fifty  years  ago  by  Count  de  Lupay,  and  purchased 
in  1833  by  Princess  Mathilde,  and  the  chateau  and  gardens  of 
Celle-Saint-Cloud,  near  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  where  M.  Pes- 
catore  has  collected  at  large  expense  a  great  variety  of  beauti- 
ful flowers  and  rare  plants.  The  chateau  of  CeUe  was  built  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1G62,  Louis  XIV. 
purchased  this  domain,  with  the  view  of  including  it  in  the 
park  of  Versailles,  but,  in  168G,  he  ceded  it  to  Bachelier,  first 
'calet  de  elianibre  to  the  Prince  de  Marsillac,  son  of  the  Duke 
de  la  Rochefoucauld,  the  author  of  the  "Maxims."  In  1748, 
the  chateau  of  Celle  became  the  property  of  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour, who,  two  years  later,  sold  it  to  the  fermier-general, 
Boussel.  Celle  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Duke  de  la  Vauguyon.  In  1776,  M.  Parat  de  Chalandry  lie- 
came  in  his  turn  its  proprietor.  It  was  he  who  had  the  old, 
symmetric  garden  transformed  into  an  English  park,  after  the 
plans  of  the  celebrated  Morel. 

Still  nearer  to  Saint-Germain-en-Laye  there  is  a  little  do- 
main, which  is  worthy  of  our  devoting  a  few  lines  to  it,  for  its 
history  is  connected  with  the  advent  of  the  landscape  style  in 
France.  This  property  is  called  Feuillancourt.  Here  there  is 
no  chateau,  only  a  house ;  but,  around  this  house,  there  is  a 
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pretty  park,  rich  in  grand  old  trees,  fresh  verdure,  a  hixnriant 
growth  of  ivy,  and  also  of  sounenits.  Madame  de  Montespan 
had  there  a  pavilion,  to  which  she  retired  after  her  disgrace. 
She  bnilt  a  hospital,  a  short  distance  from  her  residence,  with 
the  last  fimds  she  received  from  the  munificence  of  the  king. 
A  century  later,  Feuillancourt  became  the  property  of  a  botanist 
named  Troohereau,  who  changed  the  French  garden  into  an 
English  park,  and  occupied  himself  with  making  a  collection 
of  indigenous  and  exotic  plants,  which  he  took  great  delight  in 
cultivating.  Trochereau  had  for  a  friend  and  fellow-laborer 
Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  and  for  neighbor  the  Duke  de  Noailles. 
Tlie  philosopher  planted  with  his  own  hands,  at  the  foot  of  a 
poplar  in  the  garden,  an  ivy,  which  has  become  a  tree,  and  is 
cited,  on  account  of  its  dimensions,  as  a  very  remarkable  speci- 
men of  its  species.  The  duke  presented  Trochereau  with  a 
rjinglco  hiloha,  a  tree,  in  those  days,  very  rare  in  France.  It  is 
said  that  this  gingho  was  the  price  of  a  bargain  concluded  be- 
tween the  Duke  de  Noailles  and  the  botanist.  The  former  was 
dying  with  a  desire  to  see  the  author  of  "  Emile,"  and  the  lat- 
ter with  a  desire  to  possess  the  gingl-o.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
tree  should  be  added  to  the  rich  collection  of  Troohereau  if  he 
could  succeed  in  conducting  Jean-Jacques  to  the  duke's.  This 
was  no  easy  matter,  for  Rousseau  was  at  that  time  very  misan- 
thropic, especially  with  regard  to  the  great.  Trochereau, 
therefore,  resorted  to  a  ruie,  and,  pretending  to  go  botanizing, 
he  conducted  the  philosopher  into  the  neighboring  park,  when 
the  duke  came  upon  them,  as  if  by  chance.  Rousseau  refused 
to  go  fixrther,  stole  away  as  soon  as  possible,  and  never  re- 
turned again  to  Feuillancourt.  Trochereau  lost  a  friend,  but 
he  gained  the  gingho  hildba.  Feuillancourt  belongs  at  present 
to  M.  Ch.  Wallut. 

But,  if  you  take  any  interest  in  historic  souvenirs,  let  us 
conduct  you  into  the  Wolves'  Valley,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Aulnay.  There  we  shall  find — provided  it  have  not  been  re- 
cently destroyed — a  house  of  a  strange  aspect,  half-modern, 
half-Gothic,  and  behind  this  house  a  pretty  park.  This  resi- 
dence, which  belongs  at  present,  we  believe,  to  a  Rochefou- 
cauld, was  built  by  Chateaubriand,  who  has  given  us  its  history 
in  his  "  M^moires  d'outre-tombe."  "  On  my  return  from  the 
Holy  Land,"  says  he,  "I  purchased,  near  the  hamlet  of  Aulnay, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Sceaux  and  of  Chatenay,  a  gardener's 
house,  hidden  among  hills  covered  with  woods.  The  uneven 
and  sandy  ground  attached  to  this  house  was  nothing  but  a  wild 
orchard,  at  the  end  of  which  there  was  a  ravine  and  an  undei-- 
wood  of  chestnuts.  This  narrow  space  seemed  to  me  the  spot 
upon  which  I  could  realize  my  long-cherished  hopes :  Spatio 
Irevi  spem  longam  reseces.  The  trees  I  have  planted  there 
flourish,  but  they  are  still  so  small  that  I  shade  them  when  I 
place  myself  between  them  and  the  sun.  One  day,  in  return- 
ing this  shade,  they  will  protect  my  old  age  as  I  have  protected 
their  youth.  I  have  chosen  them,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the 
various  climes  where  I  have  wandered ;  they  will  remind  me 
of  my  travels,  and  beget  in  the  depth  of  my  heart  other  illu- 
sions. This  spot  pleases  me ;  for  me  it  has  replaced  my  pa- 
ternal acres ;  I  have  paid  for  it  with  the  product  of  my  dreams 
and  vigils ;  it  is  to  the  great  desert  of  Atala  that  I  owe  the 
little  desert  of  Aulnay ;  and,  to  provide  myself  with  this  refuge, 
I  have  not,  like  the  American  planter,  despoiled  the  Indian  of 
the  Floridas.  I  love  my  trees ;  to  them  I  have  addressed  .son- 
nets, elegies,  and  odes.  There  is  not  one  among  them  that  I 
have  not  tended  with  my  own  hands ;  that  I  have  not  delivered 
from  the  worm  that  destroyed  its  roots  and  the  insect  that  de- 
voured its  leaves.  I  know  them  all  by  their  names,  as  well  as 
I  do  my  children.  They  are  my  family.  I  have  no  other,  and 
I  hope  to  die  near  them.  Here  I  wrote  '  Les  Martyrs,'  '  Les 
Abcnc6rages,'  'L'ltin^raire,'  and  'Moise.'" 

"At  a  short  dist.ance  from  Versailles,"  says  M.  V.  Bart, 
"  there  is  a  pretty  valley,  not  so  undulating,  but  more  agreeable 
than  those  of  Switzerland,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  accompanied 
with  rough  glaciers,  devastating  torrents,  and  eternal  snows.    It 


is  the  valley  of  Jouy,  irrigated  by  the  tranquil  and  inoflensive 
waters  of  the  Bievre.  There  one  lives  quietly,  amid  the  or- 
dinary splendors  of  Nature.  Many  handsome  viUas  adorn  this 
favored  spot,  the  most  remarkable  and  important  of  which  is 
the  domain  of  Baron  Mallet.  This  domain,  sadly  neglected 
and  even  devastated  by  its  former  proprietors,  has  entirely 
changed  its  physiognomy  in  the  hands  of  its  present  possessor, 
who  has  spared  no  expense  in  realizing  his  own  ideas  of  the 
ameliorations  and  embellishments,  aided  by  the  counsels  of  an 
able  artist.  The  park  of  Jouy  is  entirely  enclosed,  and  covers 
an  area  of  nearly  three  hundred  .acres.  It  is  very  undulating, 
carefully  kept,  and  contains  springs,  cascades,  streams,  lawns, 
rocks,  aviaries,  a  large  wood,  traversed  by  numerous  alleys, 
leading  to  delightful  views,  conservatories,  an  orangery,  and, 
above  aU,  large  plantations,  useful,  ornamental,  and  agreeable." 
Near  Versailles,  we  find  also  Rocquencourt,  the  beautiful 
and  charming  summer  retreat  of  M.  Furtado — beautiful  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  extent,  eligible  site,  artistic  design,  and  abun- 
dant shade ;  charming  on  account  of  the  profiision  and  happy 
choice  of  its  flowers.  The  hot-houses  and  winter-garden  also 
evidence  M.  Furtado's  exquisite  taste  in  matters  of  floral  dec- 
oration. 

As  we  go  from  Paris,  toward  the  north,  we  find,  among 
other  parks  and  gardens  worthy  of  their  reputation,  in  the 
department  of  the  Oise,  the  park  of  Mouchy,  which  embraces 
a  beautiful  valley  farther  on  in  the  department  of  the  Somme, 
that  of  a  rich  and  learned  horticulturist.  Count  de  Gomer; 
farther  still,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Belgian  frontier, 
the  gardens  of  General  Vandamme,  which  embrace  the  high 
hill  of  Cassel,  the  view  from  the  summit  of  which  com- 
mands an  immense  extent  of  country.  General  Vandamme 
died  in  1830,  at  his  residence  in  Cassel. 

Another  hero  of  the  wars  of  the  first  empire.  Marshal  Ou- 
dinot,  Duke  de  Reggio,  possessed,  at  Jan  d'lleurs,  near  Bar-le- 
Duc,  a  residence  that  belongs  at  present  to  M.  Rattier.  The 
park,  restored  within  a  few  years  past  by  M.  Buehler,  is  trav- 
ersed by  a  charming  river,  the  Saux,  forming  lakes,  water- 
falls, and  rivulets. 

We  see  that  already  the  new  aristocracy  of  France — the 
financial,  industrial,  and  military — have,  in  many  localities, 
provided  themselves  with  residences  that,  in  point  of  magnifi- 
cence, are  in  no  wise  inferior  to  those  of  the  old  families.  We 
observe,  everywhere  in  France,  the  same  emulation  in  matters 
of  luxury  between  the  nobility  and  tlie  Jiante  bourgeoisie. 

In  the  department  of  the  Tonne,  we  find  only  the  parks  of 
Saint  -  Fargeau  and  of  Ancy-le-Franc.  The  former  is  the 
property  of  the  Marquis  de  Boisgelin,  the  latter  of  the  Duke  de 
Clermont-Tonnerre.  Saint-Fargeau  is  remarkable  for  its  beau- 
tiful waters  and  its  interior  views ;  Ancy-le-Franc  for  its  old 
chateau  of  the  time  of  Henri  II.,  and  also  for  the  abundance 
and  the  agreeable  disposition  of  its  pieces  of  water.  The 
original  symmetric  garden  of  Ancy-le-Franc  has  been  recently 
transformed  into  an  English  park.  Its  area  is  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres. 

If,  from  Bourgogne,  we  pass  into  Normandy,  we  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  visit  the  magnificent  domain  of  Maintenon, 
the  property  of  the  Duke  de  Noailles.  On  every  side,  the 
Enre  encircles  the  chateau,  with  its  cour  (Plionneur  and  terrace 
decorated  in  the  style  of  Le  Notre.  It  unites  with  the  Voise, 
in  the  same  park — designed  in  part  according  to  the  modern 
style — and  traverses  the  enormous  aqueduct,  constructed  under 
Louis  XIV.,  to  conduct  the  waters  of  the  Eure  to  Versailles. 
In  the  department  to  which  the  river  gives  its  name,  we  find  • 
the  antique  domain  of  Radepont,  which  is  enriched  by  the 
ruins  of  a  chateau  of  the  time  of  Philippe- Auguste,  that  over- 
look a  fertile  valley.  Unfortunately,  this  picturesque  site  is 
seriously  marred  by  the  near  proximity  of  a  number  of  fac- 
tories, with  their  black  walls  and  tall  chimneys,  that  belch  forth 
day  and  night  clouds  of  thick,  black  smoke.  Radepont  belongs, 
at  present,  to  M.  Levasseur.    Near  to  Alengon  we  have  the 
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beautiful  park  of  Verveine,  the  property  of  M.  Orapelet.  The 
most  remarkable  features  of  this  park  are  its  beautiful  pieces 
of  water,  its  delightful  views,  and  a  rich  collection  of  exotic 
trees.  The  park  of  Broglie,  belonging  to  the  Duke  de  Broglie, 
is  the  work  of  a  skilful  Norman  artist.  "  Here  we  find,"  says 
M.  Joanne,  "  some  beautiful  alleys,  pretty  thickets,  and  delight- 
ful views,  besides  rooks,  cascades,  flowers  in  abundance,  trees 
of  a  remarkable  size,"  etc. 

We  are  now  in  Normandy,  that  is,  in  one  of  the  most  fertUe 
districts,  the  best  watered,  the  most  agreeably  undulating  that 
there  is,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  all  Europe.  The  historic 
chateaux,  the  parks,  and  the  gardens  where,  to  obtain  the  hap- 
piest effects,  art  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  respect  Nature,  pre- 
sent themselves  in  great  numbers  to  the  admiring  tourist.  Let 
us  content  ourselves  with  naming  a  few  at  random — ^it  would  be 
too  difficult  to  choose :  Rosny,  situated  a  short  distaboe  beyond 
Mantes,  on  the  road  to  Rouen,  has  had  illustrious  proprietors — 
Sully,  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  and  a  guest  stOl  more  illustrious, 
Henri  IV.,  who  rested  there  from  his  fatigues  after  the  battle 
of  Ivry.  This  chateau,  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  park, 
abounding  in  old,  stately  trees,  belonged,  a  few  years  ago,  to 
M.  Le  Marrois.  Bizy.  Park,  near  Vernon,  is  cited  on  account 
of  its  rapid  streams,  which  faU.  in  cascades  from  the  summit  of 
a  steep  hill.  Canteleu,  situated  a  short  distance  from  Eouen,  is 
a  chateau  built  by  Mansart.  In  the  park  may  still  be  seen  the 
remains  of  fortifications,  that  serve  as  a  foundation  for  a  belve- 
dere, from  which  the  view  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  varied 
that  can  be  imagined.  In  the  environs  of  Bolbeo,  we  are  shown 
the  viUa  of  Madame  Fauquet-Lemaitre,  whose  park  contains 
some  beautiful  avenues,  some  handsome  pieces  of  water,  and 
some  magnificent  views.  On  the  road  to  Havre,  we  pass  the 
chateau  of  Orcher,  built  upon  an  elevated  terrace  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  park  of  a  peculiar  design,  and  kept  with  the 
greatest  care.  This  chateau  is  the  property  of  the  Mortemart 
family. 

Not  far  fi'om  the  road  that  leads  from  Tvetot  to  Oaudebec, 
the  modern  chateau  of  VOIequier  is  situated  on  an  eminence 
that  overlooks  the  village  of  the  same  name  and  the  course  of 
the  Seine.  The  park,  entirely  surrounded  by  wooded  hills,  ex- 
tends over  an  inclined  plane  that  reaches  to  the  river.  There 
are  in  Normandy  several  large  gardens  whose  origin  is  attrib- 
uted to  Le  Notre — that  of  the  chateau  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre, 
admirably  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Iton,  but  at  present  un- 
kept ;  that  of  Saussaye,  near  Elbeuf ;  and  that  of  Troncq,  in  the 
fertile  plain  of  Neubourg.  One  of.the  most  renowned  pasks  of 
Calvados  is  that  of  Lasson,  the  property  of  the  Marchioness  de 
Livry.  It  is  English  in  its  design,  and  planted  with  large  trees, 
particularly  with  gigantic  plane-trees.  Another  hardly  less 
notable  park  in  this  neighborhood  is  that  of  Fresnay,  which  con- 
tains about  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  Its  chief  beauties  are 
due  to  its  rivulets,  its  cascades,  and  the  undulating  surface  of 
the  ground. 

Let  us  return  toward  the  centre  of  France,  a  region  less 
favored  by  Nature,  but  where  the  taste  for  horticulture  is  farther 
advanced  than  in  Normandy.  It  is,  without  doubt,  due  to  the 
great  number  and  beauty  of  its  gardens,  that  Touraine  is  called 
the  "  Garden  of  France ;  "  for  this  reason,  at  all  events,  the  flat- 
tering surname  is  merited.  The  cultivation  of  plants  and  flow- 
ers of  every  climate,  be  it  in  the  open  air  or  in  conservatories, 
warm,  temperate,  or  cold ;  the  choice  of  trees  remarkable  for 
their  shape  or  their  foliage ;  the  imitation  of  Nature  in  its  most 
varied  and  picturesque  sites — these,  if  we  do  not  err,  are  the 
•proper  elements  to  constitute  a  perfect  garden.  Ajid  these 
conditions  are  realized  in  several  of  the  large  gardens  that  are 
the  pride  of  Touraine.  We  do  not  speak  now  of  historic  resi- 
dences like  Chambord,  Chenonceaux,  Azay-le-Eideau,  but  of 
chateaux  and  viUas  which,  although  they  do  not  attract  the  ordi- 
nary tourist,  are  not  less  beantiful  or  less  dear  to  their  possess- 
ors.    We  will  be  content  with  citing,  among  the  most  beau- 


tiful of  these  charming  retreats,  VUlandry,  owned  by  M.  I 
guerlot,  a  chateau  of  the  Renaissance  at  the  confluence  of 
Loire  and  the  Cher  ;  Cand6,  the  property  of  M.  Drake  del 
tiUo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indre ;  Moi-tier,  belonging  to  G 
de  Flavigny,  with  its  profusion  of  flowers  arranged  with 
quisite  taste ;  CangiS,  the  domain  of  Maurice  Cottier,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Cher,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Loire  al 
Tours ;  Bourdaisiere,  the  ancient  habitation  of  the  brave  ] 
cicaut,  who,  however,  passed  but  little  time  there,  for  he  s; 
his  life  in  campaigning  wherever  an  opportunity  oifered, 
died  a  prisoner  to  the  English.  The  chateau  and  the  park  1 
been  restored  to  their  former  splendor  by  the  present  proj 
tor.  Baron  Angellier ;  Baudray,  the  property  of  General  Rt 
has  a  large,  undulating  park,  with  a  heavy  growth  of  trees 
a  plentiful  supply  of  water ;  Rochefuret,  the  country-seat  o 
LesSble,  is  remarkable  for  its  rich  collections  of  camellias 
azaleas. 

Before  making  a  tour  through  Touraine,  we  should  1 
pulled  up  near  Orleans,  at  a  park  that  tourists  never  fail  to  v 
and  that  is  called  the  Pare  de  la  Source.     This  park,  nearly 
stored  by  a  skilful  artist,  is  not  alone  remarkable  for  its  pic 
esque  site  and  its  beautiful  vegetation  ;  it  contains  two  spri 
that  are  nothing  less  than  the  fountain-head  of  the  Loi 
They  were  united  in  1849  by  a  canal.   The  grande  source,  or 
iirne,  is  situated  opposite  the  kitchens  of  the  chateau ;  the  sma 
spring  is  farther  to  the  east,  and  has  the  form  of  a  funnel  ab 
ten  feet  deep :  it  is  there  that  the  course  of  the  Loiret 
gins.     One  sees,  besides,  beyond  the  vegetable  gardens  anc 
the   bed   of  the   Loiret,  a  basin   called   the   Goiiffre,  or 
Gvore,  into  which  empties  the  rivulet  Duis.     The  depth  of 
Goufire,  which,  according  to  ancient  traditions,  was  nnfath^ 
able,  does  not  exceed  forty  or  forty-five  feet.     Its  form  is  S6 
circular.     In  the  centre  there  is  an  opening,  in  which  the 
ter  of  the  Duis  is  entirely  swallowed  up,  together  with  a  ] 
tion  of  the  water  of  the  Loiret,  which  does  not  unite  with  t 
of  the  Duis.     Sometimes,  however,  when  the  Loire  reaohe 
certain  height,  the  Goufire  seems  to  reject  the  waters  that  or 
narily  flow  into  it,  in  the  form  of  a  whirlpool.     The  suppositi 
is,  therefore,  that  the  Gouffre  communicates  with  the  Loire 
a  subterraneous  channel. 

Two  handsome  parks,  that  of  Valengay,  owned  by  the  Du 
de  Valengay,  and  that  of  Magnet,  owned  by  M.  Simons,  ; 
worthy  of  mention  in  the  department  of  Indre.  Both  w( 
designed  by  Buehler.  Brittany  ofilers  but  few  pleasing  sit 
and  even  the  gardens  of  this  department  seem  to  partake  of  t 
rough,  forbiddiug  appearance  of  the  country.  Nevertheless  t 
Park  of  Locunolay,  the  property  of  the  Visceunt  de  Perrien,  < 
cnpies  an  exceedingly  pleasing  and  picturesque  site.  Not  i 
from  Nantes  stands  the  old  chateau  of  Clisson,  purchased 
the  sculptor  Lemont,  who  converted  the  garenne  that  surround 
it  into  an  Arcadian  park,  with  temples,  grottos,  a  profusion  ■ 
rock-work,  etc. 

As  we  advance  toward  the  south  of  France,  large  garde 
become  more  and  more  rare.  We  may,  however,  mention  fc 
Park  of  Lagrange,  owned  by  M.  Duchatel,  and  that  of  Grenad 
owned  by  M.  de  Carayon-Latour.  Both  are  in  the  neighbo 
hood' of  Bordeaux,  and  are  more  remarkable  for  their  exte: 
than  for  the  elegance -or  originality  of  their  composition.  T^ 
must  now  descend  to  the  southeast,  as  far  as  the  coast  of  tl 
Mediterranean,  in  order  to  see  the  gardens  assume,  thanks  to  tl 
mildness  of  the  climate,  a  new  aspect  that  reminds  one  of  tl 
smiling  gardens  of  Spain  and  Italy.  Here  we  find  no  more  ol 
trees,  verdant  lawns,  groves,  or  dense  foliage — the  decoratio 
has  changed.  The  northerner  feels  as  though  he  were  trar 
ported  into  another  part  of  the  world.  He  sees  growing  aroun 
him,  in  the  open  air,  all  those  plants  of  the  sub-tropical  region 
which,  a  few  miles  to  the  north,  conld  not  live  during  th 
greater  part  of  the  year,  unless  they  were  carefully  protecte 
and  warmed  in  their  glass  prisons. 
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MAYTA  CAPAC,  the  son  of  Lloque  was  the  fourth  Inea,  and  be- 
gan to  reign  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
His  period  was  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  discovery  of  the  ruins  of 
Tiahuanaco,  and  the  invention  of  suspension-bridges.  He  also  added 
considerable  provinces  to  the  empire.  Capac  Yupanqui,  the  fifth 
Inca,  followed  his  father's  career  of  conquest,  and  extended  his  do- 
minion to  the  Pacific  coast.  Rocca,  the  sixth  Inca,  subjugated  the 
tribes  north  of  Cuzco  and  in  the  province  of  Amancaes,  where  were 
found  in  great  abundance  those  beautiful  lilies  which,  since  his  time, 
became  the  lilim  of  the  Incas.  Botanically,  they  are  known  as  the 
Narcissus  amancaes.  The  district  is  now  called  Abancay,  and  the  lilies 
have  disappeared.  Rocca  founded  the  first  schools  in  which  the  pro- 
fessors taught  science,  music,  and  literature. 

Yuahar-Huacac  was  the  seventh  Inca,  and  made  great  conquests. 
Daring  his  absence,  his  son  A'^iracocha  started  a  revolt,  which  he  sup- 
pressed with  great  slaughter,  at  first,  pillaging  Cuzco,  his  own  capi- 
tal, which  the  insurgents  had  held.  He  was,  however,  subsequently 
defeated  by  Viracocha  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  compelled  to  abdicate. 
It  was  in  his  time  that  the  bird-guano,  found  upon  the  rocks  of  the 
sea-coast,  was  first  applied  to  agricultural  purposes  by  the  Peruvians. 
The  material  was  annually  distributed  to  the  people  in  lots  to  suit  the 
extent  of  the  land  they  tilled.     Sentinels  guarded  the  deposits,  and  the 
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penalty  of  death  was  imposed  upon  any  one  caught  upon  the  islands 
during  the  incubating-season  of  the  Imaneros  or  guano-birds. 

The  reign  of  the  Inca  Viracocha  was  distinguished  for  the  exten- 
sion he  gave  to  agriculture,  the  aqueducts  he  built,  and  the  canals 
he  constructed  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.     He  also  constructed 


several  temples  to  the  sun,  and  conquered  eleven  new  provinces.  In 
his  day  regularly  tegan  the  visits  of  inspection,  which  the  Incas  were 
afterward  accustomed  to  make  to  all  the  subdivisions  of  their  em- 
pire. 

Pachacutee,  Viracocha's  son,  was  the  ninth  Inca,  and  he  broke 
through  the  old  rule  constraining  the  royal  rulers  to  marry  a  sister. 
He  took  to  wife  a  noble  lady  of  the  people,  and  made  many  warlike 
conquests. 

In  these  successive  reigns,  the  forms  of  the  head-dress  and  of  the 
various  emblems  of  authority,  including  the  sceptre,  had  been  variously 
changed.  The  huge  ear-ornaments,  mentioned  by  us  in  noting  the 
first  two  reigns,  had  given  place  to  round  ear-rings  of  gold,  all  in  one 
piece,  as  large  as  a  saucer.  For  the  simple  turban  of  woollen  twist 
had  been  substituted  a  cap  or  bonnet  of  brown  wool,  resembling  the 
Phrygian  cap  in  shape,  and  some  of  the  Incas  had  combined  w  ith  this 
a  plate  of  gold,  surmounted  by  myrtle-leaves,  wrought  in  the  same 
metal,  or  an  aigrette  or  plume,  borrowed  from  the  Farihuana  bird, 
the  Ardea  alba.  Pachacutee  promulgated  new  sumptuary  laws,  and 
adopted  for  his  crown  a  golden  mitre,  with  front  bands  of  gold  which, 
in  some  degree,  recalled  the  pschent  of  the  Egyptian  sphinxes.  This 
mitre  had  a  plume  consisting  of  two  upright  tail-feathers,  half  white 
and  half  black,  of  the  bird  corre-quenque — Vv.Uurgryph.us.    A  dull-red 
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woollen  fringe,  two  fingers  in  breadth,  fell  over  the  forehead,  and  the 
immense  gold  ear-rings,  last  described,  completed  this  striking  head- 
dress. 

To  the  original  garment  of  the  Incas,  the  short  shirt  of  one  piece, 
called  the  uncu,  which  greatly  resembled  the  short  tunic  of  the  mod- 
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ern  Arabs,  and  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  came  to  be  added  a  mantle, 
called  llacolla.  Pachacutec  also  introduced  knee-pieces  of  gold,  and 
sandals  of  the  same  metal,  on  which  the  image  of  the  sun  was  repre- 
sented. A  parade-shield,  a  sceptre  of  gold  and  of  silver,  in  allusion  to 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  called  Champpi,  meaning  an  alloy  of  the  two 
metals,  completed  the  new  costume.  The  same  Inca  varied  the  hither- 
to exclusive  use  of  woollen  stuffs  by  introducing  cotton,  of  which  the 
subject  tribes,  beyond  the  Cordilleras,  furnished  the  first  samples. 
The  same  nations  furnished  perfumes  and  odoriferous  woods,  from 
which  were  made  the  handles  of  the  litters,  and  the  plumes  intended 
for  \h&achihuas,  or  many-colored  parasols,  held  above  the  heads  of  the 
emperors  by  little  hunch-backed  dwarfs,  who  filled  the  office  of  buf- 
foon at  court.  The  embroideries,  or  rather  the  designs  woven  in  the 
cotton  stuffs,  became,  in  the  course  of  time,  marvellously  delicate,  and, 
instead  of  the  three  or  four  colors  uniformly  repeated,  until  then,  in 
the  woollen  stuffs,  they  presented  varieties  of  shading  as  well  as  of 
pattern,  and  threa'Hs  of  gold  and  silver  were  interwoven  with  them  to 
heighten  the  effect. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Pachacutec  that  the  art  oi pottery,  for  which 
the  Peruvians  afterward  became  so  celebrated,  attained  its  perfection. 
The  delicacy,  rich  tint,  and  singular  originality  of  their  vases,  so  greatly 
admired  to-day,  date  from  the  time  of  this  Inca,  and  served  as  models 
to  succeeding  generations  of  potters.  Among  the  curiosities  of  this 
period  were  works  in  gold  and  silver  filagree,  representing  flowers  in 
full  bloom,  birds  with  their  tails  spread,  and  shaped  to  burn  per- 
fumes ;  statuettes  of  gold  and  silver,  or  of  inflated  champi,  in  a  style 
that  greatly  reminds  one  of  Etrurian  and  Egyptian  wares ;  women 
with  the  pschent 
head-dress,  etc 
etc.  Specimens  of 
these  were  found 
in  the  old  tombs 
by  the  Spanish  in 
vaders,  and  havu 
been  handed  down 
by  old  families  as 
heir-looms  to  their 
descendants. 

Yupanqui,  the 
tenth  Inca,  stiU 
extended  the  hm 
its  of  the  empire, 
and  completed  the 
adornment  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun. 
His  peculiar  fancy 
was  to  collect  the 
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wild  denizens  of  the  woods  and  fields,  and,  in  carrying  out  this  mania, 
he  constructed  four  large  buildings  at  Cuzco,  in  one  of  which  he 
kept  birds  of  every  description ;  in  another,  boas  and  snakes ;  in  a 
third, jtramas,  otherwise  called  the^lions  of  South  America;  and  in 
the  fourth,  jaguars  of  every  variety  and  difference  of  fur.  The  last 
edifice,  which  was  on  top  of  the  hill  Amahuara,  was  more  remarka- 
ble for  the  collection  of  dead  humanity  that  it  contained,  than  even 
for  the  jaguars.  There  were  in  it  the  bodies  of  one  hundred  Chanca 
Indians,  who  had  been  previously  skinned  alive,  by  the  order  of  the 
Inca,  to  punish  them  for  revolting.  Their  skins  had  then  been  tanned, 
painted  in  vivid  colors,  and  stuffed  with  cinders,  so  as  to  represent 
musicians  holding  drums  and  flutes,  and  dancers  hanging  to  the  wall. 
Tupac  Tupanqui  was  the  eleventh  Inca,  and  to  him  is  ascribed 
that  remarkable  fortress  of  Sacsahuaman,  which  the  old  Spanish 
chroniclers  mentioned  as  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  and  about 
which  more  modern  writers  have  put  forth  such  rhapsodies. 

One  of  the  later  historians  uses  this  enthusiastic  language :  "  I 
have  seen  Cuzco.  It  interests  me  beyond  measure.  Its  history,  its 
fables,  and  its  ruins,  are  enchanting.  It  may  properly  be  called  the 
Rome  of  America.  The  immense  fortress,  situated  on  the  north  of 
the  city,  is  its  capitol,  and  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  its  Coliseum.  Man- 
co  Capac  was  its  Romulus,  and  Viracoeha  its  Augustus  ;  Huascar  its 
Pbmpey,  and  Atahuallpa  its  Csesar.  Pizarro,  Almagro,  Valdivia,  and 
Toledo,  were  the  Huns,  Goths,  and  Christians,  who  destroyed  it.  Ta- 
pac  Amaru  was  its  Belisarius,  who  gave  it  a  day  of  hope,  and  Puma- 
cahua  was  its  Kienzi  and  last  patriot." 

The  fortress,  which  was  made  famous  by  Diego  Hernandez  and  his 
»  consorts,         who 

have  left  glowing 
descriptions  of  its 
buildings,  towers, 
and  pavilions  in- 
laid with  gold,  had 
three  walls,  con- 
sisting of  a  series 
of  half  moons, 
still  existing  as 
they  are  seen  in 
the  picture.  Each 
wall  had  twenty- 
two  salient  and 
twenty-two  reen- 
tering angles,  and 
a  gateway  or  en- 
trance formed  of 
huge  monoliths. 
The  stones  used  in 
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the  coustruotion  of  this  fortress,  which  were  the  largest  ever  employed 
by  the  Incas,  were  called  sa>/cascas,  or  fatiguing,  from  the  verb  sayami, 
to  fatigue,  or  tire. 

Huayna  Ccapao  was  the  eleventh  Inca,  and  the  chief  wonder  of  his 
reign  was  the  marvellous  chain  of  gold  which  we  have  elsewhere 
described  as  having  been  thrown  into  the  lake  at  TJroos.  But  to 
Huayna  Ccapao  it  was  reserved  to  behold  a  vision  that  had  not  been 
vouchsafed  to  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  was  at  Tumipampa  when, 
for  the  first  time,  he  saw  the  apparition  of  terrible,  bearded  white 
men,  rushing  past  on  winged  monsters  over  the  southern  seas.  These 
were  the  Spaniards  on  their  caravels,  and  he  had  seen  Vasco  Nuucz 
de  Balboa  on  his  ship,  tacking  past  Sechura  and  San  Miguel.  Huayna 
died  at  Quito  of  a  congestion  of  the  lungs,  brought  on  by  entering  a 
cold  bath  when  in  profuse  perspiration.  But  on  his  death-bed  he 
predicted  that  strangers,  sent  by  the  Deity  (Pachacamac),  would  pos- 
sess themselves  of  America,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Incas. 

Inti  Cusi  Huallpa,  or  Huascar,  the  eldest  son  of  Huayna,  succeeded 
•  as  the  thirteenth  Inca.  The  father,  before  dying,  had  divided  his  vast 
empire  into  two  unequal  parts  ;  the  richest,  which  was  the  real  empire 
of  the  Sun,  the  Aylla  Ccozcco,  going  to  the  regular  descendant,  Huas- 
car, and  the  other  or  tributary  portion  to  Atahuallpa,  an  illegitimate 
son  of  the  Inca.  But  Huascar  was  not  content,  and  three  years  of 
terrible  warfare,  with  large  armies  on  either  side,  ensued.  At  length 
Huascar  was  captured,  and  the  insignia  of  royalty  torn  from  him ;  and 
Atahuallpa,  then  resting  in  Caxamarca,  saw  himself  in  fancy  the  sole 
monarch  of  a  mighty  state,  when,  as  though  by  a  visitation  of  God, 
Francisco  Pizarro  and  his  companions,  who  had  disembarked  at  Tura- 
"bez  and  crossed  the  Sierras,  entered  the  city.  Atahuallpa,  discon- 
certed as  he  was,  conciliated  the  strangers  with  rich  presents  ;  but 
Huascar  managed  to  communicate  with  them,  and  claim  their  protec- 
tion. Pizarro,  with  the  skill  of  the  attorney  who  swallowed  the 
oyster  and  gave  the  disputants  the  two  shells,  simply  decided  to  oust 
t>oth  claimants  and  seize  the  sceptre  himself.  During  that  very  night, 
he  organized  a  ruthless  massacre  of  the  Indians,  and  imprisoned  Atahu- 
allpa in  his  own  palace.  Meanwhile  Huascar  was  at  Andamarco  in  the 
custody  of  two  of'Atahuallpa's  generals,  who,  hearing  of  the  Spaniard's 
movement,  strangled  Huascar  in  prison.  This  was  fine  news  for  the  in- 
vading stranger,  and  within  a  few  days  poor  Atahuallpa,  in  his  turn,  was 
arraigned  as  a  fratricide,  usurper,  and  heretic,  before  a  military  tribunal 
over  which  Pizarro  presided,  and  was  condemned  to  be  burned  alive. 
This  sentence  was,  however,  commuted  on  condition  that  he  would  re- 
nounce idolatry  and  be  baptized.  This  he  consented  to  do,  received 
baptism  with  the  name  of  Juan,  and  was  garroted  on  the  $d  of  May, 
1532.  Pizarro— ^one  of  the  most  consummate  scoundrels  whose  base- 
ness history  records — attended  his  obsequies,  and  went  through  the 
sham  of  wearing  mourning  for  twenty  days,  after  having  received  a 
Tansom  of  more  than  seven  million  dollars  in  gold  and  silver  bars 
from  his  betrayed  victim. 

Such  was  the  downfall  of  the  glorious  line  of  princes  whose  wis- 
rlom  and  daring  built  up  a  renowned  empire  amid  the  South  American 
wastes. 

A  list,  or  imperial  tree  of  descent,  showing  the  relatives  of  the  Incas 
■who  did  not  reign,  was  painted  and  written  upon  Chinese  velvet,  by 
an  -artist  of  Cuzco,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  then  preserved 
very  carefully  in  the  archives  of  the  cathedral,  not  merely  on  account 
-of  its  value  as  an  historical  document,  but  because  of  the  time  spent 
on  its  preparation.  It  cost  the  illuminator  and  penman  six  years  of 
mcessant  labor.  As  it  consisted  of  eighty  medallions  of  emperors 
and  empresses,  and  a  text  of  about  five  hundred  words,  the  artist  must 
have  written  one  word  only  in  every  four  days,  and  have  painted  one 
medallion  in  every  three  weeks.  This  treasure  subsequently  disap- 
peared ;  but  a  copy  of  it  still,  exists — in  the  possession  of  a  family  of 
Inca  origin,  whose  name  may  be  traced  to  that  of  the  ninth  reigning 
monarch,  Ayllo  Cuzco  Panaca — and  from  it  the  portraits  given  were 
also  taken. 

The  djTiasty  of  the  Incas,  however,  although  displaced,  was  not 
-entirely  and  absolutely  extinguished  by  the  domination  of  the  Span- 
iards ;  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  set  it  up  again  for  a  few  years  under 
their  tutelage,  during  the  troubled  period  that  preceded  the  establish- 
ment of  the  viceroys,  as  though  they  desired  to  give  some  show  of 
legality  to  their  usurpation.  But  the  attempt  was  a  failure,  and  these 
protected  Incas  were  but  shadows  of  the  real  kings. 

The  fourteenth  Inca,  who,  under  this  arrangement,  put  on  the  in- 
signia of  power,  was  Manco,  the  younger  brother  of  Huascar.     Like 


his  hapless  relative,  he  reigned  but  three  years,  and  then  was  killed 
at  a  game  of  skittles  by  a  Spaniard  named  Gomez  Perez.  Some  dis- 
pute arising,  he  had  struck  the  Spaniard,  when  the  latter  hurled  one 
of  the  heavy  balls  at  his  head,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The 
Spaniard  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  enraged  populace. 

The  Incas  now  became  mixed  up  by  intermarriage  with  their  con- 
querors, and  the  very  last  of  even  the  protectorate  was  represented  in 
the  person  of  Cristoval  PauUu,  the  seventeenth  and  last  who  wore  the 
diadem.  He  reigned  for  a  brief  space,  then  abdicated  in  favor  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  retired  to  the  valley  of  Yucay,  some  twenty  miles  to 
the  northeast  of  Cuzco,  where  he  tranquilly  ended  his  days.  With 
him  disappeared  the  moral  authority  of  the  Incas,  and  the  prestige 
attached  to  their  name.  In  1781,  Gabriel  Tupac  Amaru,  having  at- 
tempted to  revive  it,  was  drawn  and  quartered  at  Cuzco.  His  wife, 
his  two  sons,  his  uncle,  and  his  nephew,  being  accused  of  participation 
in  the  conspiracy,  perished  with  him.  Before  dying,  he  uttered  the 
prophecy  that  the  germs  of  liberty  which  he  had  sown  in  the  minds  of  his 
coitnt7'ymen  would  develop,  and,  one  day,  fructify  in  the  breath  of  tyranny. 
Forty-three  years  later,  Simon  Bolivar  and  San  Martin  realized,  on  the 
plains  of  Ayacucho,  the  prophecy  of  Tupac  Amaru,  by  driving  out 
the  last  of  the  viceroys,  and  establishing  the  independence  of  Peru. 


MY  AUTUMN  TRIP. 

By  Annie  Thomas,  Author  of  "  False  Colors,"  "  Denis 
Donne,"  etc. 

THERE  were  only  three  of  us,  and  yet  we  could  not  armicably  act  in 
unison  as  regards  our  autumn  outing  this  year.  As  the  eldest 
Miss  Linley,  and  in  a  measure  the  head  of  the  family,  I  feel  that  I 
ought  to  have  led  the  way  Vhithersoever  it  pleased  me  to  go,  and  en- 
forced my  two  younger  sisters'  atfendance  on  my  pleasure.  But  we 
three  Linleys  are  very  much  in%e  habit  of  giving  way  to  and  trying 
to  please  each  other.  So,  when  I  said  we  would  accept  the  Maxwells' 
invitation  to  stay  with  them  six  weeks  in  their  shooting-box  up  in  the 
Highlands,  our  youngest — Kate,  the  pet — looked  so'  unhappy,  that 
Alice  and  I  at  once  determined  she  must  be  suifered  to  go  somewhere 
else. 

"  I  had  hoped  for  a  quiet  bit  of  autumn  life  in  the  English  country 
this  year,  Dora,"  she  said,  when  I  questioned  her.  "  Now  I  find  that  I 
am  to  go  up  to  be  chilled  to  death  in  that  horrible  '  bracing  air '  about 
which  old  Lady  Maxwell  always  raves ;  that  is  all." 

"  And  that  is  enough  !  "  Alice  and  I  exclaimed  together  ;  "  we  give 
up  Killisdane  Lodge  ;  but  where  would  you  like  to  go — Biarritz  ?  " 

"No,  Biarritz  is  too  gay  for  me,"  Kate  said,  solemnly,  shaking  her, 
head,  and  trying  to  look  as  if  she  were  not  the  most  untiring  seeker 
of  gayety  in  our  set  in  the  season.  "  I  want  the  quiet  English  coun- 
try." 

"  What  part  of  it  ?  "  Alice  asked — "  a  Lincolnshire  fen,  or  a  Cunf 
berland  lake,  or  a  Devonshire  moor  ;  where  do  you  want  to  go  ?  Only 
say,  and  Dora  and  I  will  see  if  your  wish  can  be  satisfied." 

Kate  got  up  and  made  us  a  little  mock  courtesy  of  gratitude  and 
respect.  "  You're  a  pair  of  the  best  elder  sisters  in  the  world,"  she 
said,  heartily ;  "  but  really,  now  you  give  me  my  choice,  I  am  ashamed 
to  confess  that  I  have  not  got  one." 

"  Then  it  is  simply  caprice,  and  so  we  had  better  decide  for  you  ?  " 
I  said. 

"  Ah,  now  Dora,  our  '  simple  caprices '  are  so  dear  to  us,  you  know," 
she  said,  winningly ;  and  when  Kate  likes  she  can  be  very  winning,  indeed, 
for  she  has  melting  eyes  of  Irish  blue,  and  a  touch  of  the  Irish  accent 
that  falls  like  honey-dew  from  her  tongue.  "  Give  me  till  to-night, 
and  then  I  will  make  up  my  mind  where  I  want  to  go  and  recruit  for 
the  winter  campaign." 

"  I  suppose  we  must  do  as  she  wishes,"  I  said,  appealing  to  Alice, 
and  Alice  replied,  "  Yes,  I  suppose  we  must."  And  so  it  was  settled, 
and  Kate  went  off  to  dress  for  the  last  party — positively  the  last  party 
— of  the  season.  • 

"Do  you  think  she  can  have  any  ulterior  motive  in  wanting  to  get 
away  into  the  quiet  country  ?  "  I  asked,  when  Alice  and  I  were  alone ; 
and  Alice  said :  "  The  desire  to  see  a  new  place,  and  a  new  phase  of 
life,  that  is  all,  I  fancy."  So  I  made  up  my  mind  to  let  Kate  follow 
her  whim  wherever  it  led  her. 

"  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  where  it  is  to  be  ?  "  I  asked  her 
when  we  were  coming  home  that  night. 
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"  Yes,"  she  said ;  "  Mrs.  Randolph  asked  me  long  since  to  go  and 
stay  with  her  whenever  I  felt  inclined.     I  shall  go  there,  now." 

"  What !  down  in  Norfolk  ?  "  I  asked.     And  Kate  answered : 

"  Down  in  Norfolk.     Why  the  tone  of  surprise  ?  " 

"  If  you  had  selected  the  west  of  England  ;  but  to  go  due  east — I 
don't  understand  you." 

"  Well,"  Kate  said,  laughing,  "  now  I  am  disposed  of — where  will 
Alice  and  you  go — to  Killisdane  Lodge  ?  " 

"  No,  no !  "  I  said,  "  the  Maxwells  won't  want  us  without  you  ;  we 
will  go  to  Brighton,  Alice." 

*'  No !  "  Alice  replied,  "  let  us  go  our  several  ways  for  once ;  we 
shall  have  more  to  talk  about  in  the  long  winter  evenings  that  we 
may  have  to  spend  alone.  You  like  Brighton  and  I  don't,  so  I  will 
go  down  and  stay  at  Tawleigh,  with  my  old  friend  Nina." 

"  But  Nina  is  no  longer  Nina  Grey.  Mrs.  Pagley  Crawford  may 
not  be  able  to  receive  you." 

"  Trust  her,"  Alice  said,  laughing ;  "  Nina  will  be  too  glad  to  get 
an  old  comrade  who  has  gone  through  several  town  campaigns  to  stay 
with  her  at  Tawleigh,  unless  the  Rev.  Pagley  Crawford  has  eS'ected  a 
greater  change  in  her  than  I  believe  it  to  be  in  any  man's  power  to  efieet 
in  Nina." 

"  But  you  don't  know  him,"  I  urged,  as  a  last  objection. 

"  I  soon  shall  when  I  am  staying  in  his  house,"  Aline  replied. 
And  so  it  was  settled  that  we  should  go  our  several  ways. 

A  week  after  this,  I  was  breakfasting  alone  in  my  drawing-room 
at  Brighton,  with  long  letters  from  both  my  sisters  open  before  me.  I 
read  the  one  from  Kate  first : 

"  Bbbnt  Gbanoe,  August  4. 

"  My  dear  Dor.4  :  I  am  not  tired  of  these  eastern  wilds  yet  "  (she 
had  only  been  there  two  days);  "  Mrs.  Randolph  met  me  in  a  pony- 
carriage  at  the  most  primitive  station  I  have  ever  dreamed  of — much 
less  seen.  There  was  nothing  but  a  platform  and  a  porter,  and  both 
were  of  the  roughest  description.  I  was  feeling  very  doubtful  about 
getting  out  at  all  when  I  caught  sight  of  her  pretty  laughing  face  over 
the  railing,  and  presently  she  came  round  to  me  with  a  couple  of  big 
setters  jumping  about  her,  and  gave  me  a  hearty  kiss,  and  told  me  I 
was  '  a  little  darling  for  having  come  to  her  at  last.' 

"  Before  I  go  any  further,  I  must  tell  you  that  Ella  is  quite  as 
pretty — quite  as  fashionable-looking — quite  as  well  up  in  the  latest 
news,  literary,  political,  and  artistic — as  she  was  during  her  '  rapid  ca- 
reer '  in  London,  before  the  handsome  Norfolk  squire  carried  her  off. 
She  has  not  deteriorated  in  the  smallest  degree,  though  she  has  been 
living  out  of  the  world  so  long.  Her  ponies  and  carriage  are  perfect 
in  their  ways  ;  and  the  Grange  (though  it  is  not  a  bit  the  old-fash- 
ioned place  I  expected  to  see)  is  very  pretty.  It  is  covered  inside  and 
out  with  flowers  ;  jessamine  and  clematis  creep  in  at  the  windows, 
and  ivy-leaved  geraniums  creep  out.  I  can't  say  any  thing  about  the 
society  yet.  But  to-morrow  I  am  to  be  introduced  to  it  at  an  archery- 
l)all.  There  is  nothing  very  dangerous  in  the  neighborhood;  afleast 
if  there  is,  I  haven't  discovered  him  (danger  must  come  to  me  in  the 
form  of  a  '  him,'  you  know)  yet.  At  the  archery-ball,  for  instance, 
Ella  warns  me  that  I  am  not  Jo  expect  any  partners  besides  Mr.  Hal- 
don — /A«  doctor  of  these  diggins — and  '  mine  host,'  her  husband. 
When  I  asked,  '  Why  not  ?  '  she  says,  '  Oh  !  young  men  are  so  pre- 
cious down  here,  that  they're  all  bespoken  from  their  cradles.'  N.  B. 
— This  folly  is  only  repeated  to  you,  Dora,  in  order  that  your  sisterly 
anxiety  may  be  assuaged.  I  could  write  reams  about  the  superi- 
ority of  Brent  Grange  to  '  London  super-man^  or  '  London  at  the 
wash,'  as,  you  know  who,  used  to  call  it.  If  Alice  is  as  harmlessly 
employed  as  I  am,  your  elder-sisterly  heart  need  know  no  aches  this 
autumn.  You  votary  of  fashion  and  dissipation !  I  fancy  I  see  vou 
now,  in  a  dull  room  in  Broad  Street,  looking  out  of  the  corner  of  your 
eye  on  a  glaring  sea  that  makes  that  corner  ache ;  while  I,  your  jun- 
ior, am  far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  listening  to  the  coo  of  the 
wood-pigeons,  the  hum  of  the  bees,  and  the  thrashing  out  of  Mr. 
Randolph's  earliest  crops. 

"  Your  affectionate  sister, 

"  Kate  Linlet. 

"  P.  S. — What  is  Alice  about  ?  Mrs.  Pagley  Crawford  always  had  a 
talent  for  match-making,  remember,  which  my  innocent  Ella  does  not 
possess." 

I  put  this  letter  down,  and  reserved  my  judgment  upon  it  until  I 
had  read  Alice's.     It  was  full  of  bonhomie,  and  appeared  most  unstud- 


ied. But  why  did  Kate  think  it  necessary  to  impress  upon  me  that 
she  was  so  utterly  out  of  the  way  of  temptation  ?  I  would  not  answer 
this  question  which  I  had  asked  myself,  and  so  I  turned  resolutely  to 
the  perusal  of  Alice's  epistle. 

''  Tawleigh  Rectory. 
"  My  dear  Dora  :  I  am  steeped  in  a  sort  of  vapor-bath  in  this 
Tawleigh  valley,  round  which  the  wood-clothed  hills  rise  abruptly  on 
every  side.  The  Crawfords  make  themselves  and  their  pretty  mock 
Elizabethan  house  very  delightful  to  me — still  I  am  not  quite  at  rest.  I 
long  for  my  sisters — for  both  of  them.  You,  I  know,  dear  Dora,  are  al- 
ways happy  and  satisfied  in  j-our  own  society  by  the  sea  ;  but  how  about 
Kate  ?  It  may  be  folly  on  my  part,  and  I  may  be  wrong  to  seek  to  im- 
pregnate your  mind  with  a  similar  feeling,  but  I  can't  help  telling  you 
something  that  has  taken  hold  of  my  mind.  This  morning,  in  glan- 
cing carelessly  enough  over  the  advertisement-sheet  of  the  Times,  I 
saw  the  following  in  that  silly  second  column  of  it :  '  Victor — K.  is  to 
be  found  at  B.  G.,  Norfolk.'  It  may  mean  any  thing,  but  also  it  may 
mean  that  our  Kate  is  informing  some  one  that  she  may  be  heard  of  • 
at  Brent  Grange !  The  suspicion  has  made  me  miserable.  Tell  hen 
you  want  her  at  Brighton.  I  shall  write  by  to-day's  post  and  hint  to 
her  that  I  feel  we  are  both  neglecting  you.  Your  anxious,  affection- 
ate sister,  Alice  Linley." 

My  heart  fell  as  I  read  the  extract  from  the  advertisement-column. 
in  which  so  many  bitterly-repented-of  assignations  are  made — fell 
with  a  dull  pain,  and  in  falling  told  me  that  --ilioc  was  not  filled  with 
a  groundless  fear.  Kate,  our  youngest,  our  beauty,  our  treasure  I 
What  plan  could  she  have  had  in  her  bright  head  which  she  must 
needs  go  away  from  us  to  carry  out  ?     And  who  was  Victor? 

She  always  had  some  flirtation  more  or  less  vehement  on  hand,  but 
these  had  never  cost  me  any  serious  anxiety  as  yet.  There  is  safety 
in  numbers,  and  the  number  of  Kate's  flirtations  was  legion.  Still' 
this  advertisement,  taken  in  conjunction  with  her  great  desire  to  go 
away  into  Norfolk  by  herself  this  season,  made  me  miserable,  restless,, 
suspicious. 

For  about  two  hours  I  sat  with  my  two  sisters'  letters  before  me, 
looking  out  upon  the  glittering  waves,  and  striving  to'come  to  a  con- 
clusion about  what  it  was  best  for  me  to  do.  At  the  end  of  the  two 
hours  I  had  determined  on  a  course.  I  wrote  a  brief  letter  to  Alice,, 
telling  her  not  to  be  surprised  if  she  did  not  hear  from  me  for  a  week,. 
as  I  should  be  very  busy ;  and,  when  I  had  dispatched  that  letter,  I 
packed  up  a  carpet-bag,  took  the  midday  train  to  London,  and  went 
down  to  IJexham,'  in  Norfolk,  by  the  4.30  train. 

Rexham,  I  had  gathered  from  the  frequent  mention  made  of  it  in 
Mrs.  Randolph's  letters  to  her  friend,  my  sister  Kate,  was  a  little  town 
about  two  or  three  miles  from  Brent  Grange.  I  determined  on  taking 
up  my  quarters  there  for  a  few  days,  and  thence  reconnoitre  Kate's 
position.  Fate  favored  me  at  the  outset.  When  I  got  out  at  Rex- 
ham station,  at  half-past  ten  that  night,  and  asked  for  a  fly  to 
take  me  into  the  town,  I  was  told  that  every  available  fly  was  up  in 
the  town  already,  waiting  for  a  chance-job  from  the  Red  Lion  when 
the  archery-ball  was  just  in  full  swing. 

This  was  better  fortune  than  I  had  expected.  Kate  had  not  told 
me  where  the  archery-ball  was  to  be  held,  and  I  had  never  thought  of 
its  being  given  in  any  other  place  than  Norwich,  or  Dereham,  orFaken- 
ham,  or  Lynn.  My  work  was  closer  to  my  hand  than  I  had  bargained 
for,  I  told  myself,  as  I  walked  up  to  the  Red  Lion,  with  a  porter  car- 
rying my  carpet-bag,  and  boldly  asked  for  a  bed  and  sitting-room  for 
a  week. 

There  was  a  great  air  of  bustle  in  the  house.  Waiters  and  cham- 
ber-maids were  running  wild  under  the  influence  of  the  unwonted 
festivity.  At  the  expiration  of  ten  minutes  I  contrived  to  gain  speech 
with  a  matronly  woman  in  authority,  who  searched  diligently  for  some 
discrepancy  between  my  statement  and  my  appearance,  while  I  was 
making  the  former. 

"  I  have  come  down  to  take  some  sketches  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  I  have  been  recommended  to  your  hotel,"  I  repeated,  impatiently  ; 
"  can  you  take  me  in  ?  " 

"  0\us  is  a  family  hotel,"  she  said,  slowly,  "  and  just  to-night,  as 
it  happens,  we  are  very  full ;  many  of  the  families  from  a  distance 
sleep  here  after  the  ball." 

"  Is  this  archery-ball  an  invitation  one  ?  "  I  asked  ;  and  she  an- 
swered me,  "  No — at  least  there  were  still  three  or  four  dozen  tickets 
to  dispose  of,  and  just  at  the  last  the  stewards  were  less  particular." 
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"  Give  me  a  ticket,"  I  said,  boldly,  tendering  her  a  sovereign  as  I 
spolte ;  and,  when  she  toolc  the  money  into  lier  hand,  I  felt  that  I 
could  do  as  I  liked  with  the  woman. 

"  I  wish  you  could  let  me  have  a  bedroom  here,  that  I  might  dress 
without  delay,"  I  added. 

And  the  woman,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  turned,  and,  asking 
me  to  follow  her,  led  the  way  to  a  comfortable,  roomy  bedroom,  on 
the  first  landing,  half-way  up  the  first  flight  of  stairs. 

"  Shall  I  send  a  chamber-maid  to  help  you  dress,  miss  ?  "  she  said, 
with  a  touch  of  something  that  might  develop  into  impertinence  in 
her  manner,  but  I  had  foreseen  and  provided  against  this  doubt. 
Even  while  she  was  speaking,  I  had  taken  off  my  left-hand  glove,  and 
there,  on  my  third  finger,  gleamed  a  wedding-ring. 

"  If  any  letters  come  for  Mrs.  Kingly,  take  them  in,"  I  said,  calmly. 
— "  No,  I  don't  require  any  assistance."  And  then  I  was  left  alone  to 
decide  upon  my  next  move. 

Unless  the  Randolphs'  arrangements  were  altered,  I  was  now  under 
the  same  roof  with  my  sister  Kate,  and,  if  she  had  any  intrigue  on 
hand,  I  was  determined  to  discover  it.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  was 
needful  that  I  should  alter  my  appearance — and  this  with  me  was  not 
a  diflBcult  task. 

I  had  kept  my  hat  and  veil  pressed  down  over  my  brow  while  I 
"Was  speaking  to  the  landlady,  and  I  had  worn  a  large  shawl  which 
muffied  and  disguised  my  figure.  I  therefore  set  to  work  to  alter  my- 
self, without  any  fear  of  detection  from  that  quarter.  But  whether  I 
could,  with  the  aid  of  pigments  and  false  hair,  deceive  Kate,  was  a 
diflerent  matter.     At  all  events,  I  would  try. 

Nature  had  given  me  light-brown  hair,  and  brows  and  eyelashes  of 
■the  same  color.  These  latter  I  made  black,  and  then  I  daringly  put 
•on  a  quantity  of  red-gold  tresses.  My  complexion  was  fair  and  clear. 
I  made  it  dark  and  clear  by  aid  of  a  faint  walnut-juice  liquid.  Then 
I  falsified  my  figure,  and  then  the  consideration  that  I  had  no  dress 
stopped  my  proceedings. 

But  only  for  a  minute.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  Invention,  is  a 
truism,  but  the  truism  came  to  my  mind  reassuringly  as  I  stood  telling 
myself  that  I  had  gone  too  far  to  go  back  with  honor,  and  that  Kate 
must  be  saved  from  herself  at  any  cost.  I  opened  the  carpet-bag, 
and  found  that  I  had  hastily  thrown  in,  among  other  things,  a  black- 
silk  train-skirt  and  a  large  black-lace  bernouse.  With  these  materials 
and  a  needle  and  thread  I  worked  marvels  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
bernouse  I  arranged  as  a  bodice  and  tunic.  I  sent  into  the  town  for  a 
pair  of  gloves,  and  then,  armed  with  a  large,  black  Spanish  fan,  I 
■went  down  into  the  ballroom  to  see  what  I  could  of  my  sister. 

It  was  not  a  very  imposing  apartment,  that  assembly-room  at  the 
Ked  Lion.  Remembering  the  scenes  of  gayety  in  which  I  had  last 
:seen  Kate,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  she  must  have  some  very  pow- 
erful attraction  indeed  here  if  she  were  not  infinitely  bored  and  very 
much  out  of  place.  It  was  a  long,  low  room  ;  at  the  upper  end  of  it 
there  was  a  raised  gallery  for  the  musicians,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
to  the  entrance-door  was  the  divan  for  the  dowagers.  On  this  divan 
a  rigid  row  of  imperturbable  ladies  were  sitting,  and,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  this  divan,  I  saw  Mrs.  Randolph  standing,  the  centre  of  a 
trilliant  group  of  pretty  women  and  fine-looking  men. 

One  of  the  men  was  earnestly  entreating  her  to  grant  him  some 
favor,  which  the  pretty  young  matron  was  laughingly  refusing.  "  You 
-would  gain  nothing  by  the  move  if  I  did  grant  your  request,"  were 
the  first  words  I  heard  her  say,  and  my  heart  told  me  that  they  bore 
Teference  to  my  sister  Kate. 

By  way  of  testing  the  efiicacy  of  my  disguise,  I  sauntered  slowly 
past  Mrs.  Randolph,  and  I  felt  that  she  and  those  around  her  were  all 
looking  at  me.  But  there  was  no  recognition  in  her  glance — of  that  I 
felt  assured — when  I  turned  carelessly  and  faced  her.  At  the  same 
moment,  looking  beyond  her,  I  saw  Kate  coming  up,  with  her  hand  on 
the  arm  of  a  tall,  slight,  oval-faced  man,  with  a  dark  complexion  and 
languishing  dark-gray  eyes.  He  was  leaning  over  the  lovely  blonde  he 
led  with  a  marked  air  of  interest  and  admiration.  He  was  a  stranger 
to  me,  and  Kate  seemed  so  intimate  with  him. 

Our  eyes  met  in  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  I  saw  him  call  Kate's 
Attention  to  me,  to  my  singularly-black  brows  and  lashes  and  odd- 
looking  golden  hair.  It  was  patent  to  me  tlien  that  my  disguise 
•was  good— for  she,  my  idol,  my  little  sister,  did  not  know  me. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  that,  as  Kate  was  more  richly  endowed 
t)y  Nature  than  either  of  her  sisters,  so  was  she  more  richly  endowed 
t)y  fortune.    An  old  maiden  aunt  of  my  mother's  had  left  Kate  her 


sole  heiress,  possessor  of  about  thirty  thousand  pounds.  This,  with 
the  fortune  already  secured  to  her  by  our  father,  rendered  the  bril- 
liant young  beauty  a  mark  for  the  needy  adventurer — and  such,  from 
the  bottom  of  my  soul,  I  began  to  fear  the  man  by  her  side,  who  was 
wooing  her  sweetly,  was. 

My  sister  did  not  know  me,  thus  much  was  evident.  I  was  safe 
to  pursue  my  investigation.  No,  I  would  not  call  it  iliat,  even  to  my- 
self yet,  uninterruptedly.  Her  great  turquoise-blue  eyes  wandered 
over  me  without  the  faintest  light  of  recognition  in  their  depths.  I 
could  see  my  sister  without  being  seen  by  her. 

I  followed  her  like  a  spy  round  the  room,  as  she  sauntered  care- 
lessly along — justified  by  my  great  love  for  her,  and  my  great  fear  for 
her.  One  of  the  stewards  came  to  me  and  offered  to  get  me  partners 
—offered  in  a  free  and  easy  debonair  style  that  was  infinitely  offen- 
sive to  me.  But  still  circumstances  to  which  I  was  bound  to  him 
for  the  hour  compelled  me  to  "  avail  myself  of  his  services  " — that 
was  his  phrase :  that  was  how  the  young,  respectable  wine-and-spirit 
merchant  of  the  town  of  Eexham  worded  his  offer  to  make  men  known 
to  me — to  me  ! 

At  last  the  glory  of  the  ball  waned.  It  had  been  a  dreary  scene 
to  me  all  through ;  but  about  three  o'clock  it  became  palpably  more 
dreary  still,  by  reason  of  the  departure  of  several  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent of  its  attendants.  The  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  and  his 
wife  and  daughters  withdrew,  and  several  minor  stars  followed  their 
example.  Then  tremblingly  in  the  now  nearly  empty  room  I  drew 
near  to  my  sister  and  her  escort  once  more,  and  as  I  approached  them 
I  heard  her  say : 

"  What  a  lucky  thing  for  both  of  us  that  we  are  unobserved  of  all 
these  observers  to-night !  I  have  behaved  most  disgracefully  in  dan- 
cing with  you  so  much.  Ella  is  the  most  good-natured  chaperone  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  or  she  wo\ild  have  checked  me  in  my  rapid 
career  before  now."  ,,  - 

"  What  is  the  use  of  her  being  good-natured  unless  you  are  good- 
natured  too  ?  "  he  said,  tenderly ;  "  hope,  like  the  bird  in  the  story,  has 
been  flitting  from  tree  to  tree  to-night,  but,  if  you  put  the  torch  out 
by  refusing  my  last  request,  I  shall  regret  that  you  ever  lighted  it." 

"  What  is  your  last  request  ?  "  she  said,  coquettishly,  and  she  put 
her  right  hand  up  and  clasped  her  left  in  an  innocent  and  childlilte 
manner  over  his  arm. 

He  looked  round  hastily  before  he  answered  her,  and,  seeing  only 
me,  the  stranger,  near,  he  said  in  a  carelessly-modulated  tone : 

"  Put  an  end  to  all  your  own  doubts  and  hesitations,  and  all  my 
fears,  by  going  away  and  marrying  me  to-morrow." 

My  blood  boiled,  but  still  I  would  not  discover  myself.  I  listened 
for  her  answer — and  it  came. 

"  Victor,  there  is  no  need,  believe  me,  there  is  no  need  for  this 
secrecy.  I  hate  to  say  it,  but  I  am  quite  independent  of  my  sisters, 
and  they  would  love  you  so  if  you  would  only  know  them." 

I  saw  his  handsome  dark  brow  lower  as  she  said  this  in  her  own 
impassioned,  eager,  honest  way. 

"  Your  sisters  would  not  see  me  with  your  eyes,  Kate,"  hf  said, 
quietly.  "  Miss  Linley  has  the  reputation  of  having  a  very  keen  eye  to 
the  main  chance.  She  would  demand  references  that  I  am  unable  to 
give,  and  settlements  that  I  am  unable  to  make ;  if  you  take  her  into 
your  confidence  you  lose  me." 

"  But  why,  Victor  ? — you  have  friends." 

"  I  have — but  (you  must  trust  me,  Kate)  my  friends  would  not 
think  me  so  fortunate  a  man  as  I  should  think  myself  in  such  a  mar- 
riage. I  have  a  cousin — a  peeress  in  her  own  right — and  the  family 
have  designed  us  for  one  another  from  our  cradles." 

I  called  him  "  liar  "  as  I  listened  with  bated  breath.  But  Kate 
believed  him.  He  was  her  hero.  If  he  asserted  that  he  had  a  cousin 
who  was  a  queen-regent  in  her  own  right,  she  would  have  credited  his 
statement. 

"  Tell  me  your  cousin's  name,"  she  said,  with  a  little  flush  of  jeal- 
ousy rising  to  her  cheek.  "  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  you  have 
tried  to  love  her— perhaps  nearly  succeeded  in  loving  her." 

"  I  will  tell  you  her  name  when  you  are  my  wife,  not  before,"  he 
said ;  and  then,  as  Mrs.  Randolph  approached  them  to  claim  the  charge 
she  was  careless  of,  I  heard  Kate  mutter : 

"  Brent  Wood,  to-morrow  at  twelve,  then,"  and  I  knew  she  had 
given  him  a  rendezvous  at  which  it  behooved  me  to  be  present. 

I  was  up  with  the  boots  the  following  morning,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying  I  rose  with  the  lark.     I  had  a  regular  good  English 
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country-inn  breakfast,  in  a  regular  English  country-inn  parlor.  It  had 
been  necessary,  by  daylight,  to  add  a  good  many  touches  to  my  dis- 
guise, which  had  not  been  found  wanting  by  artificial  light.  The 
changes  that  most  completely  altered  me  were,  first,  two  lines  or  hol- 
lows which  I  carefully  painted  in  on  my  cheeks,  and  next  a  stiff,  un- 
graceful walk,  which  I  had  carefully  studied  from  the  old-maid  sister 
of  the  lord-lieutenant  the  night  before.  With  these,  and  my  hat  and 
veil  low  down  on  my  brow,  I  dared  the  danger  of  Brent  Wood. 

From  a  few  discreetly-managed  questions,  I  gathered  from  the  cham- 
ber-maid at  the  Rod  Lion  that  Brent  Wood  was  about  three  and  a 
half  miles  from  Re.xham.  There  was  a  small  pony-carriugc  kept  for 
the  convenience  of  tourists  at  the  inn,  and  this  I  hired,  and,  putting 
my  sketching-apparatus  into  it,  I  drove  out  of  Rexham  at  eleven 
o'clock.  By  noon  I  had  put  my  pony-trap  up  at  an  adjacent  road-side 
inn,  and  was  seated  in  one  of  the  glades  of  Brent  Wood,  sketching. 

Presently  I  heard  a  light  footstep  ;  then,  across  the  vista  of  the 
glade  at  one  end  of  which  I  was  sitting,  there  gleamed  a  bright,  gUt- 
tering-blue  dress.  The  wearer  came  nearer,  nearer;  and,  when  she 
had  approached  within  five  yards  of  me,  my  sister  Kate  caught  sight 
of  me,  and  stopped  with  an  angry,  baffled  look  upon  her  face.  At  the 
same  moment  I  saw  the  form  of  a  man  among  the  trees  to  the  left  of 
where  I  was  placed. 

"  Do  you  know — you  cannot  be  aware  th:it  you  are  trespassing 
here,"  she  said,  haughtily,  and  then  I  trembled,  for  I  knew  that  if  I 
spoke  my  voice  would  betray  me.  Accordingly  I-  looked  blankly  up 
at  her,  shaded  by  my  veil — feigned  deafness  and  dumbness,  and  por- 
trayed impatience.  After  a  few  moments  she  turned  from  me  hesitat- 
ingly, and  I  saw  her  go  to  meet  h^r  lover,  and  I  felt  sure  that  she  was 
telling  him  of  my  unwelcome  appearance  there. 

They  had  a  long,  earnest  conversation.  Then  they  strolled  on  out 
of  sight,'  and  I  got  up  and  ran  crouchingly  in  among  the  underwood, 
till  I  came  near  enough  to  hear  their  words.  What  I  heard  stunned 
me  nearly.  He  had  gained  her  promise  to  go  off  with  him  that  night, 
and  they  were  arranging  the  manner  of  their  flight. 

"  Do  cease  from  these  overstrained  scruples,  dearest,"  he  was  say- 
ing ;  "  the  hour  after  you  are  my  wife,  you  shall  be  free  to  seek 
your  sisters." 

"  Why  not  before  ?  "  she  urged. 

"  Nay,  Kate,  you  are  unreasonable.  We  must  go  to  Paris  to  be 
married,  I  tell  you ;  your  sisters  would  hamper  and  obstruct  our 
movements.  Be  brave,  my  own  ;  pledge  me  your  dear  word  that  you 
will  be  true  to  your  tryst  to-night." 

"  I  will,"  she  muttered  ;  and  soon  after  that  they  parted — she 
running  home  through  the  wood,  and  he  sauntering  on  to  the  road- 
side inn,  where  I  had  left  my  pony.  I  followed  him,  and  forced  him 
to  look  at  me,  by  abruptly  appealing  to  his  courtesy  to  go  in  and  give 
some  order  about  my  carriage  for  me.  When  he  came  back,  I  had 
denuded  myself  of  my  false  golden  hair,  and  at  a  clear  spring  in  the 
road  I  had  washed  off  my  false  complexion  and  eyebrows.  When 
he  neared  me,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  cowardly  blood  curdle 
in  his  »veins  ;  for  I  was  before  him  in  my  proper  person  now,  and 
Kate  and  I  were  very  much  alike. 

"  There  was  another  lady  here  just  now,"  he  began,  interrogative- 
ly, in  his  false,  suave  voice,  "  who  commissioned  me  to  order  her 
pony-carriage." 

"  I  am  that  lady,"  I  said,  boldly ;  "-there  can  be  nothing  surprising 
to  you  in  sailing  under  false  colors." 

"  This  language,  madam — " 

"  You  must  compel  yourself  to  hear,"  I  interrupted,  "  until  you 
have  told  me  in  what  name  you  are  prepared  to  marry  my  sister  Kate 
Linley,  who  is  so  true  herself,  that  she  does  not  (as  I  do)  detect  a 
swindler  and  impostor  in  your  every  look  and  tone." 

"  Your  sister  !  " 

"  Yes,  my  sister,  saved  from  you  now,  for  "  (and  I  got  into  the 
pony-carriage  as  I  spoke)  "  I  am  going  straight  to  Brent  Grange  to 
relieve  Mrs.  Randolph  of  her  charge,  and  to  recommend  my  sister  to 
leave  you  to  the  tender  mercies  of  your  cousin,  the  peeress  in  her  own 
right." 

I  drove  off  as  I  said  that,  leaving  him  dumfounded.  There  was 
an  hour  of  wild  recrimination,  mortification,  and  hysterics,  at  the 
Grange,  and  then  Kate  adopted  ray  view  of  the  case,  and  consented  to 
be  guided  by  me.  I  scarcely  drew  breath  until  I  had  my  youngest  sis- 
ter safely  back  with  me  at  my  Brighton  lodgings.  Then  I  paused,  and 
she  had  time  to  tell  ms  where  and  how  he  had  won  her. 


This  all  happened  in  the  autumn.  I  kept  Kate's  counsel  so  well,, 
that  Alice  knew  nothing  of  my  escapade  and  Kate's  hair-breadth- 
escape.  One  day,  about  Christmas-time,  we  were  all  three  together 
at  a  German  Spa  (for  Kate  had  required  change  of  air  and  scene),  and 
just  as  we  wore  going  to  retire  to  our  respective  apartments,  we  were 
disturbed  by  a  great  uproar  and  confusion.  After  a  good  deal  of 
inquiry  had  been  lavished  on  the  subject,  the  landlady's  daughter — a 
yellow-haired  maiden  with  a  tender  heart — told  us  that  a  gentleman,. 
an  Englishman,  a  Herr  Victor  Tollemache  had  just  arrived  there,  and 
foimd  that  a  former  valet  of  his,  a  creature  who  had  robbed  him,  had 
been  personating  him,  his  former  master,  at  this  and  numerous  other 
places.  So  the  English  gentleman  had  discovered  his  former  false 
valet,  and  had  exposed,  and  flogged,  and  finally  kidded  him  out. 

"  And  you  pity  him,"  I  said. 

The  buxom  blonde  beauty  acknowledged  that  she  did,  from  her 
neat  muslin-ruffle-bound  heart. 

"  He  is  in  a  loft  over  the  stable,"  she  said  ;  "  he  is  beautiful  as  an 
angel,  and  hungry.  I  shall  take  him  food  to-night  when  die  Mutter 
sleeps." 

I  persuaded  her  to  let  me  accompany  her  on  her  mission  of  mercy 
And  there  in  the  beaten,  found-out  hound,  grovelling  among  the 
straw,  and  thankful  for  the  broken  meats  that  were  carried  to  him  as 
to  a  dog,  I  saw  the  man  I  had  saved  Kate  from,  four  months  before  in 
Norfolk. 

She  married  the  genuine  Victor  Tollemache  some  six  months  after, 
and,  being  a  thorough  gentlewoman,  with  some  of  the  pluckiest  blood 
of  England  in  her  veins,  before  she  married  him  she  told  him  of  that 
former  mistake  of  hers.  This  was  her  doing,  not  mine.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  no  one  knows  where  and  how  I  spent  my  autumn  holi- 
dav. 


THE  THREE  BROTHERS. 

BY    MKS.    OI.IPHANT,    AUTHOR    OF    "  THE    CHRONICLES    OF    CARLINGFORO," 
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CHAPTER  ^XXm.— A  PRISONER. 

Frank  found  it  very  difficult  to  make  out,  both  at  that  and  a  sub- 
sequent period,  how  it  was  that  no  dog-cart  came  for  him  from  the 
Manor  on  that  Saturday  night.  To  be  sure,  the  circumstance  wa» 
easily  enough  explained  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  meant  simply  this, 
neither  more  nur  loss,  that  his  letter,  intimating  his  intention  to  spencj 
the  Sunday  with  his  mother,  and  giving  instructions  when  he  was  to 
be  sent  for,  reached  Mrs.  Ronton  only  on  Sunday  at  noon.  But  what 
Providence  meant  by  permitting  such  a  thing  to  happen,  was,  of 
course,  a  totally  different  matter.  The  mistake  fitted  in  wonderfully, 
as  mistakes  so  often  do,  with  the  course  of  events.  Richmont  might 
not  be  so  refined  as  the  Manor ;  but  it  certainly  was,  at  the  present 
moment,  much  more  amusing.  And,  though,  of  course,  Frank,  like  a 
good  son,  had  been  quite  willing  to  give  up  the  Sunday  to  his  mother, 
yet  he  was  quite  aware  of  the  fact  beforehand  that  the  Sunday  would' 
be  dull.  Mrs.  Renton  had  lived  a  semi-invalid  life  so  long  that  it  was 
rather  a  pleasure  to  her,  now  she  was  alone,  to  relapse  into  full  and 
unmitigated  invalidism.  She  had  so  many  draughts  to  take,  and  pre- 
cautions to  bear  in  mind,  that  her  whole  time  was  filled  up,  and  that 
not  so  unpleasantly  as  might  have  been  supposed.  She  had  her  favor- 
ite maid,  who  never  permitted  her  to  forget  any  thing,  and,  when- 
there  was  no  draught  to  be  taken,  was  always  hovering  in  the  back- 
ground with  cups  of  tea  or  arrow-root,  to  sustain  her  mistress's 
strength.  Mrs.  Renton  was  very  fond  of  her  boys  ;  but  still,  her  own 
circumstances  being  of  such  a  character,  she  was  not  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  them  for  her  Iiappiness.  To  be  sure,  if  any  one  had  so- 
much  as  mentioned  happiness  to  her,  she  would  have  wept — poor 
soul ! — and  declared  positively  that  no  such  thing  was  possible  to  her, 
thus  left  alone  in  the  vacant  house,  her  husband  dead,  and  her  sons- 
absent.  But,  nevertheless,  the  draughts,  and  the  care  she  had  to  take, 
and  the  tea,  and  the  arrow-root,  occupied  her  time,  and  gave  that  gen- 
tle support  of  routine,  which  is  so  invaluable  to  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple, to  her  languid  life.  But  it  may  be  supposed  that  her  room  was- 
inot  the  most  lively  place  in  the  world  to  a  young  man ;  and  Frank,  in 
the  brilliant  drawing-room  at  Richmont,  with  Mrs.  Rich  making  all 
sorts  of  comical  speeches,  jnd  Nelly  quite  disposed  to  flirt,  and  Alice- 
ready  to  play,  did  not  feel  any  sensation  of  despair  when  he  was  in- 
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iformed  that  no  dog-cart  had  come,  and  that  it  was  now  too  late  to 
-expect  it.  "  All  the  better  luck  for  us,"  said  Mr.  Eich.  "  Nothing 
for  making  acquaintance  like  a  Sunday  in  the  country.  There  is  your 
rootii  ready,  and  we're  delighted  to  have  you.  By  Monday  you  will 
know  how  you  like  us,  and  we  shall  have  found  out  how  much  we 
'.like  you." 

"  We  know  that  already,"  said  Mrs.  Rich,  who  was  fond  of  little 
'innuendoes;  "  and  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how  far  it  is  safe  to  keep  a 
handsome  young  guardsman  in  the  house  along  with  two  girls.  For 
my  part,  I  don't  answer  for  the  consequences.  I  can't  be  sure  how  I 
shall  stand  it  myself,"  she  added,  with  a  laugh,  which  was  a  little  vul- 
gar, no  doubt,  but  mellow,  and  not  unpleasant  to  hear.  Nelly  looked 
up  at  her  mother  as  if  she  could  have  pinched  her  ;  but,  as  for  Papa 
Kich,  this  kind  of  humor  was  in  his  way,  and  he  laughed  too. 

"  I'll  risk  it,"  he  said,  "  especially  as  the  guardsman  has  other  fish 
to  fry,  my  dear,  and  isn't  like  to  interfere  with  you.  What's  the  mat- 
ter, little  Nell  ?  You  need  not  knit  your  little  brows  at  me.  I  hope 
I  may  express  myself  as  I  like  in  my  own  house,  and  no  offence  to 
siny  one.  Mr.  Frank,  here,  understands  what  I  mean ;  and  I  am  very 
;glad  he  is  going  to  stop  with  us,  whatever  you  may  be,  you  little  flirt. 
And  where  has  Alice  Severn  gone  to  ?  I  want  to  speak  to  her.  Don't 
you  think  you  could  play  us  some  nice,  old-fashioned  tunes  ?  I  don't 
understand  your  grand  music.  That's  why  I  like  your  mamma's  pic- 
tures, you  know.  'Igh  art  goes  a  step  beyond  me  ;  but  give  me  a  pretty 
■woman  and  a  bunch  of  nic^  children,  and  I  know  what  that  means. 
And  it  is  just  the  same  in  music.  '  Sally  in  our  Alley,'  and  two  or 
three  more — I  like  them  better  than  your  sonatas ;  but  I  suppose  you 
think  me  an  ignorant  old  wretch  for  that  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Alice  ;  "  I  will  play  whatever  you  please." 

"  Then,  come  with  me,"  said  the  patron  of  art,  giving  Alice  his  fat 
:arm.  Alf  of  the  Buffs,  who  had  arrived  by  the  train,  and  on  whose 
/account  dinner  had  been  postponed,  was  the  only  other  member  of  the 
j)arty,  and  he  had  stretched  himself  at  full  length  on  the  sofa,  with  all 
the  appearance  of  being  asleep.  The  other  people  had  gone  away 
•early,  and  Frank  had  Mrs.  Rich  and  Nelly,  in  the  intimacy  of  the 
■domestic  circle,  all  to  himself.  Old  Rich  had  taken  Alice  quite  to  the 
•other  end  of  the  great  drawing-room,  to  the  piano,  which  stood  there, 
■and  the  conversation  went  on  with  a  distracting  accompaniment  of 
tunes  and  the  clapping  of  hands,  with  which  Alice's  audience  hailed 
•each  air  in  succession.  Frank's  attention  in  particular  was  sadly  dis- 
tracted— he  could  neither  listen  nor  stop  listening,  and  yet  the  talk 
lad  taken  a  turn  which,  on  the  whole,  was  rather  interesting.  It  had 
turned  upon  himself 

"  How  will  your  mamma  bear  your  going  away  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Rich. 
'"  Her  youngest — I  can  feel  for  her.  My  eldest  are  married,  and  out 
In  the  world  ;  and  I  know  it's  best  for  themselves,  and  I  don't  mind. 
33ut  Alf  and  Nelly  are  my  babies,  just  as  you  are  your  mother's,  Mr. 
IFrank.  What  should  I  do,  if  any  one  came  to  carry  my  little  girl  off 
-to  the  end  of  the  world  ?  And  it  will  be  harder  still  on  your  poor, 
dear  mamma." 

"  But  I  can't  help  it,"  said  Frank.  "  You  know — I  suppose  every- 
body knows — the  peculiarity  in  our.  circumstances.  I  can't  go  on  as  I 
am  doing.  India's  the  place  when  a  man  has  no  money.  I  don't  see 
•what  I  should  do,  if  I  were  to  stay  at  home." 

"  Well,  you  might  marry  an  heiress,  you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Rich. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Alf,  from  the  sofa — not  asleep,  though  he  looked 
like  it — "  if  you  have  any  heiress  in  your  pocket,  remember  your  own 
Besh  and  blood  first  of  all ;  don't  toss  them  on  to  Renton — he  can 
ananage  for  himself" 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  don't  doubt  he  can  manage  beautifully  for  himself," 
said  Mrs.  Rich,  nodding  her  head  ;  "  but  still  he  may  be  the  better  for 
a  little  advice.  An  heiress  is  the  very  thing  for  you,  Mr.  Frank.  As 
for  Alf,  of  course — though  I  say  it  t'jat  shouldn't — he'll  be  very  well 
■off,  and  a  catch  for  any  one — as  you  would  have  been,  but  for  that 
fancy  of  your  poor  papa's.  Mr.  Rich's  opinion  has  always  been,  that 
his  brain  must  have  been  touched.  But  that  is  the  thing  for  you,  as 
clear  as  dayhght.  Marry  a  girl  with  money,  and  settle  down  at  home, 
and  don't  go  and  break  your  motlier's  heart.  You  take  my  advice, 
and  tell  her  it  was  I  who  gave  it,  and  she'll  order  her  carriage  directly, 
and  come  over  to  Richmont  and  hug  me,  though  she  would  not  so 
much  as  call,  you  know,  only  for  me." 

"  Indeed,  you  do  her  an  injustice,"  said  Frank ;  "  she  is  a  great 
invalid — she  never  goes  anywhere  now." 
•    "  Theii  her  carriage  goes  to  the  Rectory,  which  is  not  half  a  mile 


off;  but  never  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Rich.  "I  am  sure  I  don't  mind.  Give 
us  a  little  time,  and  we'll  make  our  way.  Yes,  that's  what  you've  got 
to  do.  Marry  a  girl  with  money.  I'm  sure  you'd  make  her  a  good 
husband  all  the  same." 

"  I  hope,  if  I  were  a  husband  at  all,  I  should  be  a  good  one,"  said 
Frank,  laughing ;  "but  I  don't  think  I  should  like  to  marry  money. 
A  little  could  do  no  harm,  of  course — just  enough  to  keep  her  com- 
fortable, and  as  she  had  been  wont  to  be."  As  he  said  this,  Frank, 
without  knowing  it,  looked  direct  at  Nelly,  and,  to  his  consternation, 
caught  her  eye,  and  saw  her  grow  suddenly  crimson — an  example 
which,  man  of  the  world  as  he  was,  he  immediately  followed.  Then, 
to  make  things  worse,  he  came  to  an  alarmed,  embarrassed  pause. 
"  The  man  who  ought  to  marry  money  is  my  brother  Laurie,"  he  said, 
hastily,  and  then  stopped.  What  had  he  done  ?  Was  it  the  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  he  was  thinking  of  ? — or  what  was  it  ?  This  was  only 
the  second  time  he  had  been  in  her  company,  and  yet  he  had  com- 
mitted both  himself  and  Nelly — or,  at  least,  in  the  consternation  of 
the  moment,  so  he  thought. 

"  It  must  be  pleasant  for  the  heiress  to  be  discussed  so  calmly," 
said  Nelly,  all  at  once.  "  Of  course,  any  woman  is  ready  to  marry  any 
man  who  presents  himself.  That  is  the  conclusion — isn't  it  ?  But 
some  girls  are  of  a  different  way  of  thinking.  Why  should  Mr.  Lau- 
rence Renton  marry  money,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  I  think  he  is  very 
nice,  a  great  deal  nicer  than — most  men,"  said  Nelly,  with  emphasis. 
Her  cheek  was  more  crimson  than  ever,  and  the  defiance  was  an  ex- 
quisite compliment  which  went  to  Frank's  heart.  Yes,  it  was  droll, 
but  it  did  really  seem  to  him  that,  if  he  was  disposed,  he  might  have 
that  fifty  thousand  pounds.  He  could  have  had  his  horse,  and  a  great 
many  luxuries  besides ;  and  Nelly  was  very  pretty,  sitting  there,  op- 
posite to  hun,  with  that  blush  on  her  cheek,  and  soft  indignation  in 
her  eyes.  -  • 

"  Laurie  is  the  best  fellow  that  ever  lived,"  he  cried,  recovering 
himself  with  an  effort ;  "  but  he  does  things  for  other  people  with  a 
much  better  grace  than  for  himself.  He  has  always  been  like  that. 
Lazy  Laurence,  everybody  calls  him.  He  will  never  make  his  own 
way.  I  don't  know  what  he  has  gone  to  do  in  Italy.  But,  all  the 
same,  there  never  was  such  a  good  fellow.  He  is  the  kind  of  fellow," 
said  Frank,  with  a  little  effusion,  "  that  something  out  of  the  way 
should  happen  to.  He  ought  to  find  a  beautiful  princess  in  a  wood, 
and  fall  in  love  with  her,  and  save  her  from  the  giant,  and  then  find 
out,  after  all,  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  gold-mines, 
and  has  her  pockets  full  of  diamonds.  That  is  the  fate  I  should  like 
for  Laurie.  Somehow,  he  seems  to  deserve  it,  and  it  never  would  oc- 
cur to  him  to  plan  any  thing  for  himself." 

"  Now,  I  like  that,"  cried  Mrs.  Rich ;  "  I  like  you  for  being  so 
proud  of  your  brother.  There  are  heaps  of  heiresses,  you  know,  in 
Italy.  At  least,  so  one  reads  in  books.  Ladies  travelling  alone,  that 
a  young  man  could  make  himself  very  useful  to,  and  then  in  common 
gratitude — why,  it  is  quite  like  a  fairy-tale.  And  when  will  your 
brother  go  ?  and  what  will  he  do  in  Italy  ?  Mr.  Rich  has  promised  to 
take  us  there  next  winter.  I  have  wanted  to  go  all  my  life,  Mr.  Frank. 
It  has  been  my  dream.  How  strange  it  would  be  if  we  should  meet 
him !  But,  alas !  we  have  no  heiresses,"  said  Mrs.  Rich,  casting  a 
glance  at  Nelly,  iwho,  for  her  part,  gave  her  mother  a  quick,  indig- 
nant look. 

"  We  shall  go  like  a  caravanserai,"  said  Nelly,  "  with  servants,  and 
companions,  and  all  sorts  of  dead-weights.  Papa  says  he  means  to 
take  that  count  with  him  who  is  sick,  and  heaps  of  people.  What  I 
should  like  to  do  would  be,  to  go  all  by  myself,  and  live  out  of  the 
English  quarter,  and  see  all  the  pictures,  and  never  say  a  word  to 
anybody.  Fancy  going  to  Rome  and  somebody  saying  to  you,  '  Isn't 
it  lovely  ? '  as  if  it  were  a  scene  in  a  pantomime  !  I  do  so  hate  all 
that.  I  hate  the  books  about  parties  to  the  Colosseum  and  rides  on 
the  Campagna.  I  want  to  go  to  Rome,  and  live  and  work.  I  wish  I 
were  your  brother.  I  wish  I  could  go  wherever  I  pleased,  and  run 
about  everywhere  alone." 

"  I  wish  you  could  go  with  Laurie,"  said  Frank,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment it  was  said  with  absolute  simplicity,  without  a  thought  of  his 
scheme ;  "  that  is  precisely  what  he  will  do ;  and  he  knows  every 
thing — where  to  go,  and  what  to  see."  Then  he  caught  the  odd  in- 
quiring glance  Nelly  shot  at  him,  and  grew  confused,  ho  could  scarcely 
tell  why.  "  Of  course,  that  is  nonsense,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh. 
"  But  it  must  be  the  pleasantest  of  all,  when  two  people,  just  two,  can. 
ramble  all  about  the  world  alone." 
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Then  there  was  another  pause.  What  did  he  mean  ?  He  asked 
himself  the  question,  and  could  not  answer  it.  Was  it  that  he  him- 
self would  like  to  be  one  of  the  two,  with  a  bright,  little,  vivacious, 
enthusiast-creature,  seeing  more  than  any  three  people  he  kiiew,  by 
his  side,  to  make  every  thing  interesting  ?  or  was  it  Laurie  who  should 
take  that  place  ?  I'^rank  was  so  bewildered  that  he  did  not  know ; 
and  Nelly,  sitting  opposite  to  him,  was  so  softened  by  this  curious 
talk,  and  looked  so  much  a  sweeter  version  of  herself,  as  with  her 
face  crimsoned  and  her  eyes  lit  up,  she  sent  a  glance  at  him  now  and 
then,  half  stealtliy,  half  candid,  that  the  heart  began  to  beat  in  the 
guardsman's  bosom.  Not  that  he  cared  much  for  Rome,  or  for  ram- 
bling about  the  world  in  general.  The  pictures  would  bore  him,  he 
knew.  The  rides  on  the  Campagna  and  the  parties  to  the  Colosseum 
v/ould  have  been  the  best  I'un  for  Frank ;  and,  as  for  running  about 
among  all  the  old  holes  and  corners  as  Laurie  did,  would  not  India  be 
a  thousand  times  better  with  promotion,  and  fighting,  and  tigers,  and 
general  novelty  ?  Clearly  Providence  had  made  a  mistake  altogether 
about  that  dog-cart.  It  was  Laurie  who  should  have  been  stranded 
at  Richmont,  and  left  to  concert  an  Italian  tour  with  Nelly  Rich. 
How  perfectly  tliey  would  have  suited  each  other !  But  all  the  time 
Frank's  heart  felt  soft  to  the  bright,  subdued,  sparkling  creature, 
who  was  actually  waiting,  expecting  the  next  words  which  he  should 
speak. 

"  It  is  very  stupid  on  my  part  to  talk  like  this,"  he  said,  with  a 
little  forced  laugh.  "  I  shall  be  crossing  the  desert  most  likely  when 
you  are  on  your  way,  or  creeping  about  Bombay  or  Calcutta,  or  some 
other  wretched  place.  But  I  must  tell  Laurie  to  look  out  for  you, 
Mrs.  Rich.  He  is  sure  to  be  of  use,"  he  added,  hastily.  And  then 
Frank's  temples  throbbed  and  grew  crimson,  and  his  iieart  gave  a 
jump.  Was  it  tliat  Nelly  sighed,  and  gave  her  hand  a  little,  scarcely 
perceptible  shake,  like  one  who  has  relinquished  some  pleasant 
thought?  It  was  intensely  fiattcring,  and  Frank  could  not  but  feel 
the  compliment.  What  a  dear  little  thing  she  was !  how  warm- 
hearted, and  how  discriminating  in  her  judgment !  Frank  felt  dis- 
posed to  kiss  her  hand,  or  even  her  cheeks,  out  of  pure  gratitude. 
But  still  he  was  not  disposed  to  give  up  India  and  his  own  way,  and 
wander  over  the  world  with  her,  even  had  she  possessed  twice  fifty 
thousand  pounds. 

And  there  was  still  the  music  going  on  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  and  Mr.  Rich  clapping  his  bands  at  the  conclusion  of  each  mel- 
ody. It  was  very  different,  certainly,  from  the  programme  up-stairs 
in  the  dark  in  the  music-room ;  but  yet  there  was  a  charm  in  the 
quaint  old  airs,  whicli  Alice  went  on  playing  one  after  another,  over 
and  over  again,  without  a  sign  of  weariness.  A  distant,  visionary, 
unconscious  creature,  still  unawakened  to  any  sense  of  personal  life, 
except  in  the  strains  of  her  own  music — half  child,  half  angel — as 
calmly  indifferent  to  him  and  every  man,  as  though  they  had  all  been 
like  old  Rich.  Somehow,  this  was  the  image  which  captivated  most 
the  young  man's  perverse  fancy.  He  turned  his  chair  round  and  lis- 
tened, when  the  talk  had  come  to  this  point.  And  Nelly  did  not  won- 
der. It  seemed  to  be  as  if  all  had  been  said  that  could  be  said  thus. 
And  Mrs.  Rich  began  to  applaud  loudly.  And  then  the  Saturday  came 
to  an  end.  It  was  only  the  second  time  he  had  been  in  this  house. 
That  was  the  extraordinary  ludicrous  part  of  it.  In^uch  a  house  men 
grow  quickly  intimate.  Frank  felt  as  if  Beecham  had  never  changed 
hands,  and  he  had  known  them  all  his  life. 


CHAPTER  XXXrV.— SUNDAY. 

People  are  apt  to  talk  of  Sunday  in  the  country  as  a  pleasant 
thing,  and  yet  there  are  few  things  which  require  a  more  delicate  com- 
bination of  circumstances  to  make  it  bearable.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
say  a  word  against  the  English  Sunday,  which  is  good  for  man  and 
beast,  and  only  a  little  heavy  upon  the  idle  portion  of  the  world,  who 
have  no  particular  occasion  for  rest.  Sunday  at  home,  with  one's 
own  occupations  and  pleasures  about  one,  is  precisely  wliat  one 
chooses  to  make  it — an  oasis  in  the  desert,  a  peaceful  bre.ik  upon  the 
frets  of  life,  or  a  weariness  and  a  nuisance,  according  to  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  individual.  But  your  Sunday  is  taken  out  of  your  hands, 
when  you  visit  your  friends.  Frank  Eenton  was  nothing  more  than 
an  ordinary  young  man,  neither  less  nor  more  devout  than  the  aver- 
age; and  felt  the  weekly  holiday  often  enough  leaning  heavy  on  his 
hands.     But  he,  like  everybody  else,  floated  upon  the  surface  of  the 


Sunday  at  Richmont — a  waif  and  stray,  without  any  will  of  his  own, 
to  be  made  what  his  entertainers  pleased.  Nothing  can  be  a  severer 
test  of  the  attractive  or  non-attractive  qualities.  Morning  church, 
which  is  one's  duty,  and  a  blessed  relief  from  one's  friends ;  and  tllen 
lunch,  which  is  a  happy  interlude  of  common  and  ordinary  life.  And 
then  a  dreadful  afternoon  to  be  got  tlirough  somehow :  enforced  aim- 
less walks,  if  it  is  fine ;  aimless  compulsory  talk,  in  any  case.  If  it 
rains,  confusion  and  despair  till  dinner  comes — a  heavenly  interval  of 
occupation  !  After  that,  if  there  is  any  thing  at  all  genial  in  the  na- 
ture of  your  interlocutors,  the  evening  may  be  got  through,  with  the 
assistance  of  sacred  music  ;  but,  oh,  the  joy,  the  relief,  the  satisfaction, 
when  ten  o'clock  comes,  and  one  is  justified  in  ligliting  one's  candle 
and  going  to  bed  !  Two  girls  in  the  house  to  walk  with,  and  talk  to, 
naturally  modified  this  frightful  programme  to  the  young  man.  They 
all  walked  to  church  in  the  morning — for  Mr.  Rich  was  old-fashioned 
— and,  after  luncheon,  looked  at  each  other  to  know  what  was  to  be 
done.  There  was  the  flower-garden  to  visit,  and  the  stables,  and  Mr. 
Rich's  favorite  walk  round  the  grounds.  Frank,  being  a  stranger, 
went  through  the  whole  of  these  varied  operations.  He  visited  the 
flower-garden  with  Mrs.  Rich,  and  the  stables  with  Alf,  and  made  the 
round  of  the  little  park  with  the  father  and  son  together,  and  had  alf 
the  views  pointed  out  to  him.  "  But  I  forgot,  you  know  all  this 
ground  as  well  as  we  do,"  the  millionnaire  said,  though  not  until  after 
he  had  cheerfully  pointed  out  every  thing  tliat  was  to  be  seen,  and  all 
the  points  of  vision.  "  Ten  thousand  times  better,"  Frank  groaned  to 
himself;  but  he  was  too  civil  to  speak  out.  It  was  a  lovely  day,  in 
the  end  of  April ;  heaps  of  primroses  were  clustering  in  the  woods, 
and  the  flower-beds  were  gay  with  the  first  flush  of  spring ;  the  lilacs 
and  laburnums  were  beginning  to  bloom  ;  the  orchards  were  all  white, 
and  the  air  full  of  perfume.  On  such  a  day,  as  Mr.  Rich  justly  said,  it 
was  a  pleasure  merely  to  be  out-of-doors.  But  Frank,  who  had  abun- 
dant opportunity  of  being  out-of-doors,  was  indifierent  to  the  pleasure. 
He  had  not  any  thing  particular  to  say  to  Alf,  who  was  more  in  his 
way  than  the  master  of  the  house ;  and  Alf  had  nothing  particular  to 
say.  So  that  Mr.  Rich  had  it  all  his  own  way,  and  did  the  chief  part 
of  the  talking,  and  enjoyed  himself  He  went  through  the  walks,  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  two  young  men,  with  his  hands  folded  under 
the  tails  of  his  coat.  His  step  was  brisk,  though  theirs  was  sufficiently 
languid.  "  This  was  a  sad  desert,  when  I  came  here,"  he  would  say, 
turning  round,  and  bringing  them  to  a  stop  for  a  moment,  "  I  had 
cart-loads  of  rubbish  cleared  away  from  this  bank — scrubby  bushes, 
all  choked  and  miserable,  without  air  to  breathe  or  space  to  grow  in. 
I  had  'em  all  cleared  away,  sir.  And,  over  there,  there  had  been  a 
little  landslip,  as  you  see,  which  I  stopped  just  in  time.  The  whole 
slope  would  have  fallen  with  those  pretty  birches,  but  for  what  we  had 
done.  You  can  see  how  it's  all  bound  and  shored  up.  They  told  me 
I  never  could  manage  it ;  that  a  city  man  knew  nothing  about 
such  things.  But  just  look  at  it  now,  and  tell  me  if  any  thing 
could  be  more  steady.  It  would  defy  an  avalauehe,  that  bank 
would,"  and  Mr.  Rich  stopped  and  patted  the  sunny  slope  with  his 
fat  hands. 

"It  seems  beautifully  done,"  said  Frank,  and  Alf  gave  a  little 
grunt,  as  who  should  say,  "  The  old  fellow  knows  what  he  is  about." 

"I  flatter  myself  you  won't  see  better  work  anywhere,"  said  the 
millionnaire.  "We  city  men  know  a  thing  or  two,  Mr.  Frank.  We 
may  not  be  so  fine  as  you  soldiers,  bnt  we  have  an  eye  for  practical 
matters.  I  was  not  much  to  brag  of  in  the  way  of  prosperity,  when  I 
first  came  to  this  neighborhood.  We  took  a  little  house  down  here, 
my  wife  and  I,  for  change  in  the  summer ;  and  I  sat  my  eye  on  this 
place.  I  said  to  myself,  '  If  I  thrive,  I'll  settle  there,  if  money  will 
buy  it.'  And  there's  nothing  money  will  not  buy.  Here  I  am,  you 
see,  and  my  children  after  me.  What  would  the  Beauchamps  have 
thought  if  they  had  known  that  the  very  name  of  their  place  was 
to  be  changed,  and  it  was  to  be  called  after  the  Riches,  people 
nobody  ever  heard  of;  but  a  great  many  people  have  heard  of  me 
now." 

"  Immense  numbers,  I  am  sure,  sir,"  said  Frank,  throwing  away 
his  cigar.  He  had  the  natural  civility  of  his  family,  and  could  not 
turn  an  absolutely  deaf  ear,  sick  as  he  was  of  the  monologue  he  was 
listening  to.  Even  Alf  took  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth,  and  looked  at 
it  curiously,  as  if  it,  perhaps,  could  clear  up  the  situation.  "All  the 
same  ;  I  don't  see  that  we  are  anv  thing  remarkable,"  said  Alf;  which 
was  almost  as  great  a  puzzle  to  his  father  as  a  similar  accident  was  tn 
Balaam. 
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"  Oh  dear  no,  not  at  all  remarkable,"  said  Mr.  Rich,  after  he  had 
wildly  stared  at  his  son ;  and  he  gave  a  glance  at  Frank,  and  a  little 
nod,  to  signify  his  appreciation  of  his  boy.  "  I  don't  suppose  you 
soldiers  have  much  need  for  brains,"  he  added,  with  benevolent  jocu- 
larity. "  But  to  return,  to  the  subject.  I  don't  know  if  you  have 
observed  how  much  I  have  done  to  the  house,  Mr.  Frank.  That 
music-room  Nelly  is  so  fond  of  was  the  merest  wreck  and  ruin. 
Lumber  in  it— actually  lumber ! — old  pictures,  turned  against  the 
wall,  that  were  not  worth  si.-cpence,  and  trunks  full  of  old  papers,  and 
every  thing  that  is  most  dreary.  I  had  Runnymede,  the  architect, 
down,  who  knows  all  about  that  style  of  thing.  I  said,  '  Name  your 
own  price,  and  take  your  time,  and  come  and  dine  with  me  whenever 
you  are  in  the  country.'  These  were  all  the  conditions  I  made,  and 
in  six  months,  sir,  I  had  every  thing  restored ;  and  as  pretty  a  little 
domestic  chapel— the  best  judges  tell  me— as  exists  in  England.  All 
monev,  sir — money  and  a  little  taste.  You  may  think  I  have  too  high 
an  opinion  of  what  money  can  do  ;  but  I  don't  think  one  can  have  too 
high  an  idea.  It  can  do  any  thing.  It's  the  greatest  power  known. 
You  may  have  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  but  you  can't  carry 
them  out  without  money.  You  can't  serve  your  friends  without 
money  ;  for  influence  means  money,  you  know,  however  incorruptible 
we  are  nowadays.  When  I  stand  and  look  round  me,  and  see  all  the 
changes  that  have  been  made,  I  feel  that  nothing  but  money  could 
have  done  it.  We  did  not  have  all  this  by  birth,  as  the  Beauchamps 
had.  You  should  see  my  cattle  at  the  farm.  The  Beauchamps  never 
could  afford  to  keep  up  that  home  farm.  I  feel  sorry  for  them  ;  but 
it  was  clearly  the  best  thing  they  could  do,  to  go  away.  They  were 
keeping  the  sunshine  off  the  land,  and  preventing  it  from  thriving. 
You  must  have  money,  Mr.  Renton,  before  you  can  do  any  thing.  It 
would  be  a  great  deal  better  for  you  young  men,  if  you  recognized  that 
at  the  first  start." 

"  I  don't  see  what  good  it  would  do  us,"  said  Frank.  "  We  can't 
invest  money.  Of  course  I  know  it  would  be  of  great  importance  to 
have  it — but  wishing  is  not  having;"  and  with  that  he  turned  his 
eye  toward  the  music-room,  the  windows  of  which  were  open.  He 
was  wishing  to  be  there,  there  could  be  no  doubt;  but  I  don't  think 
there  was'  any  calculation  in  his  head,  or  at  that  moment  the  smallest 
recollection  of  the  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Mr.  Rich ;  "  but  when  it  comes  in  your  way 
you  should  knqw  better  than  to  put  it  aside,  as  I  have  known  some 
foolish  young  fellows  do.  There  is  your  brother,  for  instance. 
Knowing  who  he  was,  and  being  nciglibors,  and  so  forth,  why,  I'd 
have  bought  any  thing  of  his  own  as  fast  as  look  at  It — any  thing! 
As  for  merit,  I  should  never  have  asked  if  it  was  good  or  bad.  But, 
no !  Instead  of  taking  me  to  his  own  studio,  where  he  must  have 
had  something  to  show — must  have  had,  don't  you  see,  or  what  is 
the  good  of  a  studio  at  all  ? — he  took  me  to  Suffolk's,  and  I  bought 
that  picture  instead.  That  is  what  I  call  running  in  the  face  of 
Providence.  Serve  your  friends  next  to  yourself,  if  you  like — I  don't 
object  to  that ;  but  to  serve  them  before  yourself  is  going  counter  to 
every  right  feeling.  Friendship  is  all  very  well,  but  you  can  command 
even  friendship  if  you  have  money  enough.  You  prefer  to  think  of 
generosity,  and  disinterestedness,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you 
young  fellows  ;  but  the  only  man  that  can  really  be  disinterested  is  a 
rich  man.  Therefore  be  rich  as  you  can — that  has  been  my  motto  all 
my  life." 

Frank  laughed,  though  he  di^  not  much  like  the  lecture.  "  That 
is  all  very  well,"  he  said ;  "  but  how  are  we  to  grow  rich,  except  on 
the  turf,  or  at  cards,  or  something  ?  and  you  are  just  as  likely,  for  that 
matter,  to  grow  poorer  than  richer.  They  are  having  some  music  up 
there,"  he  said,  turning  decidedly  in  the  direction  of  the  music-room. 
Mr.  Rich  shook  his  head : 

"  You  won't  make  much  by  music,"  he  said  —  "  at  least,  you 
amateurs  don't.  If  I  were  Mrs.  Severn,  I'd  train  that  girl  for  the 
stage,  or  ■  something.  Why  not  ?  She  must  work  for  her  living, 
poor  thing  !  And  do  you  take  my  advice,  Mr.  Frank — don't  waste 
your  chances,  or  refuse  a  good  thing  when  you  may  have  it.  Friends 
are  all  very  well,  but  serve  yourself  first.  You  "know  the  proverb — 
'  He  who  will  not  when  he  may,  when  he  would  he  shall  have  nay.'  " 

"  If  I  should  ever  have  any  good  things  in  my  power  I  will  recol- 
lect," said  Frank,  laughing.  But  he  was  disturbed  by  this  strange 
persistency.  They  had  come  at  last,  he  thanked  Heaven,  to  the  end 
of  the  walk;  and  it  was  on  Mr.  Rich's  lips  to  propose  another  round. 
"  I  think  I'll  go  up-stairs  and  see  what  the  young  ladies  are  doing," 
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said  Frank,  hastily.  Then  Alf  muttered  a  haw-haw  under  his  mus- 
tache, and  his  father  chorussed  loudly — a  liberty  which  the  subject  of 
this  mirth  somewhat  resented. 

"  Ay,  do,"  said  Mr.  Rich  ;  "  more  natural  than  listening  to  an  old 
fey  chattering,  isn't  itV  Go  to  the  young  ladies — I  don't  doubt 
you'll  be  very  welcome  ;  but,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Frank,  don't  forget  that 
I  have  been  giving  you  good  advice — and  very  good  advice,  too,  you'll 
find  it. — Come  along,  Alf." 

[to  be   continued.] 


HEART   AND   ARM. 

IMITATED    FROM    AN    OLD    PROVEN9AL    BALLAD. 

FORTH  to  the  war  the  young  troubadour  hasted, 
Proud  that  his  name  in  the  list  was  enrolled  ; 
Never  a  sigh  on  his  mistress  he  wasted. 
Singing  adieu,  as  this  burden  he  trolled  : 
"  Ah,  lady  fair  T  my  heart  is  true. 
But  my  arm  is  ever  my  country's  due  ; 
And  the  troubadour's  duty,  0  peerless  dame, 
Is  to  chant  for  love  and  to  strike  for  fame ! " 

Helm  on  his  brow,  in  his  hand  his  guitar, 

Listless  in  camp  the  young  troubadour  strolled ; 
Pensive,  he  mourned  for  his  mistress  afar. 

Though  as  he  went  the  same  burden  he  trolled : 
"  Ah,  lady  fair !  my  heart  is  true. 
But  my  arm  is  ever  my  country's  due ; 
And  the  troubadour's  duty,  0  peerless  dame. 
Is  to  chant  for  love  and  to  strike  for  fame ! " 

But,  when  the  battle  was  fierce  at  its  height. 

Boldly  the  troubadour  struck  with  the  bold  ; 
While,  at  each  blow,  o'er  the  din  of  the  fight 

Rang  out  his  voice,  and  this  burden  he  trolled  : 
"Ah,  lady  fair!  my  heart  is  true, 
But  my  arm  is  ever  my  country's  due  ; 
And  the  troubadour's  duty,  0  peerless  dame, 
Is  to  chant  for  love  and  to  strike  for  fame ! " 

So  to  the  end  !     It  was  fated  that  Death 

Soon  in  his  clutch  should  the  troubadour  hold  ; 
Pierced  by  a  lance,  as  he  lay,  his  last  breath 

Faintly  he  gasped,  and  this  burden  he  trolled ; 
"  Ah,  lady  fair  !  my  heart  is  true. 
But  my  arm  is  ever  my  country's  due  ; 
And  the  troubadour's  duty,  0  peerless  dame, 
Is  to  chant  for  love  and  to  strike  for  fame ! " 


VAGARIES   OF  THE  PRESS. 

A  SHORT  time  ago,  somebody  announced  in  a  Brooklyn  paper  that 
he  "  wanted  part  of  a  house  for  a  small  family  of  adults  con- 
taining the  modern  improvements  within  walking  distance  of  Fulton 
Ferry."  Another  desired  "  board  for  a  lady  in  a  family  of  refinement 
or  well-toned  boarding-house ;  terms  those  of  a  gentleman  of  equal 
accommodations." 

At  618  Broadway  there  was  once  exhibited  a  wax  figure,  which 
was  thus  described  in  the  papers  : 

"  The  Dying  Zouave  the  most  wonderful  mechanical  representation 
ever  seen  of  the  last  brpnth  of  life  being  shot  in  the  oreast  and  life's 
blood  leaving  the  wound.     Open  from  8  a.  m.  till  10  p.  M." 

Not  long  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  furious  war  between  the 
Steinway  and  Chickering  people,  there  appeared  in  the  well-crowded 
advertising-colnmns  of  a  New-York  journal,  under  "  Music?i  Instruc- 
tion," the  following : 
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"  To  Piano-Forte  Makers. — A  lady  keeping  a  first-class  school 
requiring  a  good  piano,  is  desirous  of  receiving  a  daughter  of  the 
above  in  exchange  for  the  same." 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  read  in  the  morning  journal  that 
enterprising  shoemakers  are  sa'dly  in  need  of  "  men  on  calf  legs ;  " 
bakers  yearning  for  "  boys  on  poiind-cake ;  "  grocers  willing  to  pay 
well  for  the  services  of  "  a  young  man  to  take  care  of  a  small  store 
of  quiet  and  domestic  habits  that  lives  with  his  parents  who  can  come 
well  recommended."  But  it  is  not  often  one  meets  with  an  announce- 
ment like  this  : 

"  Housekeeper. — A  highly  respectable  middle  aged  Person  who 
has  been  filling  the  above  Situation  with  a  gentleman  for  upwards  of 
eleven  years  and  who  is  now  deceased  is  anxious  to  meet  a  similar 
one.  Can  be  well  recommended  for  kind  disposition,  economical  hab- 
its, and  household  experience.     Address  E.  B.,"  etc. 

When  a  highly-respectable  person,  "  who  is  now  deceased,"  after 
having  spent  eleven  years  with  a  gentleman,  desires  *'  to  meet  a  simi- 
lar one,"  she  should  not  be  asked  for  recommendations. 

At  a  tithe-dinner  in  Devonshire,  some  time  during  the  year  ISCT, 
the  following  note  was  sent  by  thfe  local  reporter  of  a  country  paper 
to  one  of  the  guests : 

"  Mr.  T presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  H ,  and  I  have 

got  a  hat  that  is  not  his,  and,  if  he  have  a  hat  that  is  not  yours,  no 
doubt,  they  are  the  expectant  ones.^* 

In  November,  last  year,  just  a  few  liours  after  the  terrible  accident 
at  the  Fulton  Ferry,  a  paper  published  a  card  from  the  secretary  of  a 
religious  society,  who,  after  announcing  that  a  meeting  of  the  organiza- 
tion would  be  held  on  the  following  day,  startled  its  readers  by  de- 
claring, "  If  you  desire  to  get  your  souls  saved,  now  is  the  time. 
Earthquakes,  ferry-accidents,  etc.,  etc.,  abound." 

The  changing  of  a  word,  a  very  frequent  accident  in  the  compos- 
ing-room, is  the  source  of  much  mortification  to  the  sensitive  writer. 
In  an  account  of  the  Liederkranz  ball  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  the 
reporter  meant  to  say  that  Prince  Carnival  bore  no  "  bar  sinister  "  on 
his  shield.  The  careless  printer  read  "  smasher  "  for  "  sinister."  In 
the  same  journal,  Leutze's  painting,  "  Westward,  Ho  !  "  in  the  Capi- 
tol at  Washington,  was  called  a  "naval  "  painting,  whereas  the  cor- 
respondent who  wrote  about  it  styled  it  a  "  mural  "  painting.  Mrs. 
Stanton  complained  bitterly,  last  year,  that  her  speeches  were  always 
badly  reported  in  the  Buffalo  papers.  Said  she  :  "  In  an  address  de- 
livered not  long  ago,  wherever  I  refer  to  my  honored  countrymen  as 
'  white  males,'  I  am  reported  as  having  called  them  '  white  mules.'  " 
A  Western  paper,  a  few  months  back,  announced,  without  any  show 
of  feeling,  that  Mr.  Glenny,  an  estimable  actor,  was  starving  in  Canada. 
Mr.  Glenny's  friends  were  horrified,  until  they  learned,  through  a  jour- 
nal somewhat  more  carefully  printed,  that  Mr.  Glenny  was  only  "  star- 
ring." 

These  are  very  trifling  blunders  ;  but  they  are  exceedingly  morti- 
fying to  the  chief  victims,  and  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  as  to 
attract  but  little  attention,  except  when  the  sentence  conveys  a  ludi- 
crous idea,  such  as  takes  one  by  storm  on  reading  the  Western  school- 
marm's  advertisement,  in  which  she  refers  proudly  to  her  female  as- 
sistant, and  "  the  reputation  for  teaching  she  bears  ;  "  or  that  other, 
also  from  a  Western  State,  in  which  the  Normal  School  is  spoken  of 
as  "  a  commodious  building  capable  of  accommodating  three  hundred 
students  four  stories  high." 

A  criticism  upon  Shakespeare's  "  Othello  "  was  once  published,  in 
which  the  writer  described  fully  the  death  of  Desdemona.  He  con- 
cluded thus  :  "  The  Moor,  seizing  a  bolster  boiling  over  with  rage  and 
jealousy,  smothers  her."  Now,  in  this,  no  blame  could  attach  to  the 
printer ;  but  in  the  following,  which  appeared  in  a  proof,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  errors  were  chargeable  only  to  the  man  of  types  : 

"  The  tj-pographical  engines  were  busily  engaged  in  throwing  up 
earthquakes." 

The  writer  intended  to  say,  and,  no  doubt,  did  say,  in  his  manu- 
script, that  the  topographical  engineers  were  throwing  up  earth- 
works. 

A  New  York  paper,  some  time  ago,  reprinted  from  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  T.  B.  Aldrich's  poem,  entitled  "  Castles,"  in  which  occurs  this 
couplet : 

*'  Well,  well,  I  tMnk  not  on  these  two. 
But  the  old  wound  breaks  out  anew." 

In  the  reprint,  the  second  line  was  made  to  read : 

"  But  the  old  woman  breaks  out  anew  "— 
An  emendation  rendered  rather  funny  by  the  context. 


Of  the  inflated  and  exaggerated  style,  which  is  the  besetting  sin 
of  reporters,  the  following  paragraph,  in  a  letter  from  West  Point,  on 
the  occasion  of  one  of  General  Grant's  visits,  is  a  bright  exam>- 
ple: 

"  The  cadets  stare  in  solemn  awe  at  him,  most  fortunate  of  gen- 
erals, as  he  silently  moves  and  strolls  about  the  grounds,  and  they  pre- 
sent arms  in  a  highly-respectful  manner,  whenever  he  comes  within  a 
stone's-throw  of  their  vicinity.  There  was  a  dress-parade  this  even- 
ing, and,  with  the  fine  band  bursting  forth  in  strains  that  rent  the 
blue  dark  hills,  the  scene  was  really  beautiful  to  behold." 

That  powerful  band  of  music  at  West  Point  will  be  the  death  of 
somebody,  one  of  these  days.  This  rending  of  blue  dark  hills,  in  the 
corn-husking  season,  is  likely  to  be  expensive  to  the  farmers  in  its 
vicinity,  and  ought  to  be  forbidden.  The  scene  may  be  really  beauti- 
ful with  the  fine  band  bursting,  etc.,  but  it  isn't  right  to  get  up  these 
expensive  sights,  even  for  the  delectation  of  General  Grant. 

Another  brilliant  production,  which  appeared  last  year,  was  the 
letter  of  an  imaginative  fashion-correspondent,  who  described  a  toilet 
of  the  Empress  Eugenie  in  the  following  words  : 

"  She  wore  a  grave,  reflecting  robe,  on  which  hues  of  steel-gray 
met  rays  of  studious  brown,  the  ensemble  being  burnished  armor.  This 
very  appropriate  suit,  uniting  sober  contemplation  with  invincible 
ideas,  was  trimmed  down  in  front  with  black  lace  bows,  from  the 
throat  to  the  ground." 

It  is  not  often  that  an  ordinary  newspaper-writer  is  willing  to  cul- 
tivate the  art  of  calling  a  spade  a  spade.  With  him  a  place  is  a 
"  locality  ; "  he  does  not  allow  you  to  go  anywhere — you  must  "  pro- 
ceed ; "  when  you  eat,  he  says  you  "  partake  ; "  you  do  not  show  your 
feeling,  you  "  evince  "  it ;  you  do  not  lose  any  thing,  you  only  "  sus- 
tain a  loss;"  and  when  you  shoot  a  pheasant,  "the  spangled  exotic 
of  the  woods  comes  crashing  down  like  the  broken  end  of  a  rainbow, 
or  a  piece  of  damaged  jewelry."  He  is  apt  to  waste  time  in  hunting 
for  long  "  society  "  words,  allowing  his  sentences  to  express  just  such 
ideas  as  the  labor  and  ingenuity  of  the  reader  may  extricate  from  the 
labyrinth  of  words.  He  calls  a  woman  a  "  female ; "  a  man,  an  "  indi- 
vidual " — and,  as  Dean  Alford  says,  sometimes  applies  the  term 
"party"  to  either,  as  in  the  case  of  a  venerable  dignitary  once  spo- 
ken of  as  "  an  old  party  in  a  shovel."  He  learns  a  few  French  words, 
and  rarely  loses  an  opportunity  to  foist  them  upon  his  readers.  His 
audiences  at  the  concert  are  of  the  elite,  which,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
he  pronounces  eelight ;  the  dinners,  of  which  he  "  partakes,"  are 
recherche ;  the  guests  are  all  of  the  haut  ton  or  the  bon  ton,  or  the 

creme  de  la  creine  ;  Miss  X has  a  figure  inclining  to  embonpoint, 

but,  having  good  taste,  is  robed  d  la  Princesse,  and  is  coiffee  d  ravir, 
because  her  hair-dresser  is  an  artiste,  who  never  makes  a,  faux  pas,  but 

is  always  au  fait  in  the  mysteries  of  his   or  her  art.     Miss  S , 

whose  nez  retrousse  adds  a  certain  piquancy  (on  one  occasion  a  com- 
positor made  this  read  ]yugnancy)  to  her  inohile  face,  is  dressed  en 
grande  toilette,  and  regales  her  vis-d-vis  with  a  running  fire  oi persiflage. 
From  Delmonico's  bill  of  fare  he  culls  a  small  vocabulary  of  gastro- 
nomical  terms,  and  these,  when  occasion  serves,  he  uses  with  a  lav- 
ishness  truly  astonishing;  and  what  with  these,  and  the  well-worn 
quotations  which  he  finds  in  the  appendix  of  Webster's  unabridged, 
his  armament  is  complete.  He  will  write  of  "funeral  obsequies;" 
will  tell  you  that  in  New  York  "  no  boy  is  permitted  to  seize  a  dog, 
unless  he  has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  ; "  that  "  the  suicide  of  Mrs. 
Gatewood  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  die  out  for  some  time ; "  that  "  Colo- 
nel D left  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  Judge  E ,  to 

mourn  his  loss  ; "  that  "  the  monument  was  erected  to  the  memory  of 

Captain  F ,  who  was  killed  at  Antietam,  as  a  mark  of  esteem,  by 

his  surviving  relatives ; "  that  "  fortunately  Mr.  Hasbrouck's  fall  was 
broken  by  striking  on  a  board,  which  gave  way,  and  escaped  with  a 

sprained  ankle ; "  that  "  Mrs.  R is  very  partial  to  a  chignon  of  curls, 

and  rarely  wears  any  thing  else,  except  on  horseback  ;  "  that  "  the 
authorities  of  Paterson  are  digging  up  a  corpse  which  has  been  buried 
two  years  in  consequence  of  a  contested  will-case  ;  "  that  the  Indians 
"  are  only  waiting  for  the  grass   to  commence  hostilities  ; "  that  "  a 

member  of  Dr.  T 's  church  died  suddenly  yesterday,  while  he  was 

preaching,  in  a  state  of  intoxication ; "  but  his  ambiguities  do  not 
harm,  and,  when  taken  to  task,  as  he  sometimes  is,  he  consoles  himself 
with  the  thought  that  he  still  has  on  hand  a  store  of  quotations,  "  the 
parple  of  literary  men  all  over  the  world,"  and  that  he  will  make 
somebody  envious  when  he  displays  them  in  his  next  report  of  the 
Arion  ball,  or  the  burning  of  a  warehouse,  or  the  murder  of  an  Eighth 
Ward  thief. 
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BENEATH  THE  STREETS   OF  PARIS. 

LOUIS  XAPOLEON  has  for  nearly  twenty  years  successfully  main- 
tained his  position  at  the  head  of  the  Government  of  France, 
and  kept  within  bounds,  among  the  people  over  whom  he  rules,  that 
turbulent,  reckless  spirit  of  insubordination  which  learned  the  lesson 
of  its  dangerous  strength  in  the  grand  catastrophe  of  the  French 
Revolution.  We  have  just  been  reminded,  however,  that,  although 
repressed,  this  rebellious  humor  has  not  been  eradicated.  Barricades 
■in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis  are  possible  in  1870  as  well  as  in  the 
days  of  Louis  XVI.,  of  Charles  X.,  and  Louis  Philippe ;  and  forty 
thousand  workmen  have  marched  in  procession,  with  cries  of  "Vive 
la  republique  !  "  "  Down  with  the  empire !  "  through  the  streets  which 
were  once  thronged  by  the  frenzied  viragoes  who  escorted  the  unfor- 
tunate Louis  to  his  prison  in  the  Tuileries. 

The  Paris  of  to-day,  however,  is  not  the  Paris  of  1792,  of  1830,  or 
even  of  1848.  Tlien  the  narrow  streets  and  paved  roadways  aflforded 
both  convenient  opportunity  and  material  for  barricades,  and  weapons 
ready  to  the  hands  of  their  defenders,  while  the  possession  by  the  in- 
surgents of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  or  City  Hall,  seemed  to  secure  to  them 
the  control  of  both  city  and  government.  Now,  the  broad  avenues 
and  boulevards,  the  smooth  macadam  and  asphalt,  are  as  subversive 
of  the  hopes  of  successful  insurrection  as  they  are  advantageous  to 
the  operations  of  the  military  and  police.  The  extent  of  the  altera- 
tions and  improvements  which  have  been  carried  out  by  the  emperor, 
and  the  bearing  which  they  have  been  made  to  have  toward  the  dis- 
couragement and  effectual  suppression  of  any  uprising  of  the  popu- 
lace, are  matters  of  common  report,  and  familiar  probably  to  all. 
Possibly,  however,  some  of  the  details  of  the  "  military  occupation  " 
of  the  city,  may  not  be  so  generally  known. 

The  measures  which  have  been  taken  to  protect  the  metropolis 
against  insurrection  are  very  complete  and  effective.  The  Hotel  de 
Ville  has  been  restored  and  fortified.  In  the  rear,  it  is  flanked  by  the 
Napoleon  Barracks,  which  are  garrisoned  by  two  thousand  two  hundred 
men,  and  command .  the  entire  extent  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  while  on 
the  right  it  is  supported  by  the  huge?  Prince-Eugene  Barracks,  in  the 
Place  du  Chateau  d'Eau,  held  by  three  thousand  two  hundred  men. 
To  the  left,  on  the  island  of  the  "  Cite,"  are  the  Municipal  Barracks, 
with  two  thousand  eight  hundred  men,  and  directly  in  front  the  Bar- 
racks of  the  Louvre,  ivith  eighteen  hundred  men.  The  last-named 
barracks  are  situated  in  the  Louvre  itself,  between  the  Bibliotheque  and 
the  Musee,  and  thus  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries  can  at  any  moment 
be  converted  into  a  citadel,  and  a  whole  army  deployed  by  battalions 
in  its  huge  courts. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Seine  lies  the  "  Cite  "  island,  the  cradle,  as  it 
were,  of  Paris,  and  the  key-stone  between  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the 
Palais  de  Justice.  Here  are  the  famous  Notre-Dame,  the  Hotel  de 
Dieu,  and  the  Palace  of  the  Archbishop.  Here  is,  also,  the  strategical 
centre  of  the  whole  intricate  system  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris. 
The  gigantic  Caserne  JIunicipale,  with  its  four  massive  towers  at  the 
four  angles — the  modern  Bastile — if  occasion  demand,  commands  all 
the  approaches  to  the  island,  and  holds  in  check  the  Quartier  Latin  on 
the  left,  and,  on  the  right,  the  banks  of  the  Seine  as  far  as  the  Louvre. 
Here,  at  the  last  extremity,  the  imperial  household,  with  all  its  treas- 
ures, will  find  a  place  of  refuge,  giving  up  the  Tuileries  and  Louvre 
to  military  purposes.  On  the  left,  the  communication  is  maintained 
between  this  central  point  and  the  Hotel  des  Invalids  and  ficole  Jlili- 
taire.  On  the  right,  still  other  new  barracks  extend  to  Mont  Valerien, 
the  third  railway-station  from  Paris,  which  commands  the  whole  city, 
and  forms  the  key  to  the  entire  system  of  fortifications.  The  fortress 
here  cost  Louis  Philippe  five  million  francs,  and  has  room  for  fifteen 
hundred  men.  When  we  remember,  in  addition  to  this  chain  of  de- 
fences, the  immense  free  lines  of  the  boulevards,  and  the  straight, 
broad  streets  which  can  be  swept  by  artillery  from  end  to  end,  while 
their  macadamized  pavements  offer  no  facilities  for  ;he  construction 
of  barricades,  we  can  comprehend  how  efiectively  the  emperor  has 
provided  for  successful  resistance  to  any  uprising  of  the  popu- 
lace. 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  In  order  fully  to  realize  the  magnitude 
and  thoroughness  of  these  preparations,  we  must  descend  beneath  the 
streets  themselves. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  all  these  barracks — thirty  in 
number— these  detached  forts — of  which  there  are  si.xteen — and  the 


defences  at  Mont  Valerien,  are  connected  by  a  subterranean  telegriiph. 
Besides  this,  however,  there  is  a  tunnel  leading  from  the  Caserne  Mu- 
nicipale  in  the  cite,  beneath  the  bed  of  the  Seine,  to  the  Caserne  Na- 
poleon, which  flanks  the  Hotel  de  Ville — a  tunnel  so  large  that  troops 
can  march  through  it  six  men  abreast.  From  the  Caserne  Napoleon 
still  another  broad,  subterranean  passage  leads  beneath  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli  to  the  court  of  the  Louvre  itself  and  the  barracks  there.  These 
passages  are  but  part  of  a  net-work  of  underground  communications 
as  extensive  as  Paris  itself,  and  corresponding  street  by  street  with 
the  divisions  of  the  city  above-ground. 

The  stranger,  sauntering  along  the  boulevards,  may  have  often 
noticed  great  iron  plates,  let  into  the  macadamized  pavements,  at  reg- 
ular and  short  distances  from  each  other.  Even  while  he  stopped  to 
wonder  what  was  their  meaning  and  use,  perhaps  one  of  them  would 
be  raised  by  a  man  dressed  in  uniform  such  as  is  often  worn  by  mem- 
bers of  fire-companies.  In  the  opening  disclosed  below,  the  man 
would  disappear,  carefully  shutting  behind  him  the  iron  cover.  If  tlie 
observer  were  quick  enough,  he  would  have  discovered  that  the  de- 
scent had  been  made  by  means  of  an  iron  ladder  in  the  chimney-like 
shaft  beneath  the  opening.  Turning  to  some  passing  citizen  for  infor- 
mation, he  would  receive  it  in  the  words,  "  les  egouts  " — the  sewers — 
putting  him,  in  mind  of  the  descriptions  in  Victor  Hugo's  "  Les  Mise- 
rables."  The  new  sewers  of  Paris,  however,  are  very  different  from 
the  o4d  ones,  of  the  loathsome  horrors  of  which  such  a  vivid  picture 
is  given  by  the  novelist,  though  these  old  sewers  still  exist,  and  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  new,  which  form  a  labyrinth — sixty 
leagues  in  entire  length — beneath  the  pavements  of  the  city  above. 
Four  times  a  year,  at  stated  periods,  access  may  be  had  to  these  sub- 
terranean passages  by  those  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  necessary 
permits,  which  are,  however,  granted  to  but  few. 

With  one  of  these  lucky  few,  let  us  descend  and  make  the  tour  of 
Paris  underground. 

Through  a  door,  at  which  two  men  in  high  boots  and  military  c.ips 
demand  our  passes  before  opening  to  us,  we  enter  a  hall  of  consider- 
able size.  The  door  is  closed  again  behind  us.  Down  a  narrow  fliglit 
of  some  eighteen  or  twenty  steps,  we  descend  by  the  gaslight,  and  End 
ourselves  at  once  in  an  apparently-endless  gallery — lofty,  but  hardly 
more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  in  breadth.  As  our  eyes  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  gleam  of  the  lanterns  and  the  uncertain  twilight  which 
pervades  the  passage,  we  see  that  its  walls  are  formed  of  blocks  of 
reddish  freestone.  We  are  in  the  sewers.  Through  the  middle  runs  a 
narrow  canal — not  more  than  two  feet  wide — in  which  flows  a  sluggish 
stream,  muddy,  but  scentless  and  fluid,  for  the  ventilation  is  wonderfully 
perfect,  and  the  contents  of  the  drain  are  kept  by  machinery  in  con- 
stant motion.  On  each  side  of  this  narrow,  deep  canal,  is  a  sideway  of 
stone  flagging,  four  feet  broad  at  the  widest  parts,  and  on  this  is  an 
iron  railroad  of  two  rails.  Overhead,  at  distances  of  every  twenty 
feet,  the  daylight  penetrates  dimly  through  round  shafts  called  egards. 
Four  men  in  uniform  stand  ready  to  receive  us.  Before  them  is  a 
small  car,  capable  of  holding  two  persons,  with  a  lantern  in  its  front, 
which  sheds  a  bright  light  for  a  short  distance  on  the  rails  ahead.  The 
four  men  rest  their  hands  on  handles  attached  to  the  back  of  the  car. 
In  silence  we  mount  the  latter  ;  immediately  our  attendants  push  from 
behind,  .and,  at  a  quick  trot,  drive  us  forward  over  the  rails.  So  rapid 
is  our  passage,  we  hardly  see  that  each  of  the  egards  closes  as  soon 
as  we  have  passed  beneath  it.  Every  minute  we  are  under  immediate 
supervision  and  control.  Gradually  the  eye  becomes  used  to  the  pe- 
culiar dim  light,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  we  see  that,  into  the  main 
passage  through  which  we  are  flying  along,  open  hundreds  of  side-gal- 
leries, in  all  of  which  are  similar  railways,  while  at  the  corners,  on  blue, 
lackered  shields,  are  painted,  in  white  letters,  the  names  of  the  corre- 
sponding streets  of  the  city  above  us.  At  a  distance  overhead,  we  hear 
the  dull  sound  of  rolling  wheels  in  the  streets  ;  next  moment  drowned, 
however,  by  the  monotonous  roar,  often  rising  to  thunder,  in  this  vast 
world  of  sewers,  where  on  every  side  invisible  cascades  are  pouring 
down,  and  the  machinery,  which  keeps  the  dull  currents  in  motion,. is 
groaning  and  clanking.  Every  little  while  we  glide  swiftly  past  a 
group  of  industrious  vidangmtrs,  who  for  a  moment  cease  their  labors 
and  lean  back  in  silence  against  the  wall  to  let  us  pass.  Along  the 
wall,  on  the  opposite  side,  runs  a  cast-iron  pipe,  more  than  a  metre  in 
diameter.  This  is  the  new  water-main.  Were  it  to  burst  at  some 
weak  spot,  we  should  be  likely  to  find  a  watery  grave  in  this  gloomy 
vault.  On  and  on  we  roll  rapidly  along,  from  gallery  to  gallery,  from 
street  to  street,  sweeping  in  a  curve  round  the      .  ners,  and  warned  of 
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the  approach  of  other  cars  like  our  own,  by  the  shrill  tones  of  a 
horn.  Every  minute  the  air  grows  more  icily  cold ;  then  more  and 
more  moist  and  damp.  The  four  men  behind  urge  us  on  at  a  run, 
never  seeming  to  tire ;  they  do  not  pause  even  when  their  feet  splash 
ankle-deep  in  water,  and  the  air  becomes  clammy  and  noxious,  while 
the  walls  glisten  with  streaming  moisture  and  mould.  We  have 
reached  the  beginning  of  the  old  sewers.  But  the  noisome  horrors  of 
these  reeking  abysses  we  will  leave  to  abler  pens  than  ours  to  paint. 
Back  again  we  go  to  the  region  of  the  more  modern  ef/ouls.  Now  we 
roll  through  a  moist,  warm  cloud  of  mist ;  we  are  passing  beneath  a 
favorite  vapor-bath.  Then  a  mild,  pleasant  odor,  as  if  of  scented 
soap,  fills  our  nostrils.  Overhead  a  great  manufactory  of  perfumeries 
is  in  operation.  Not  a  sign  of  rats  do  we  meet  anywhere.  Half  of 
Paris  underground  is  traversed  in  this  way.  At  last  a  fresh  net-work 
of  galleries,  straight  and  winding,  and  crossing  each  other  in  every 
direction,  is  reached.  We  leave  the  car,  and  a  few  steps  bring  us  into 
a  lofty,  spacious  cupola,  on  the  edge  of  a  broad  canal.  This  is  the 
main  subterranean  river,  or,  in  the  grandiloquent  phrase  of  the  me- 
tropolis, "  Le  fleuve  dejinitif  qui  rallie  tous  ces  courants,  la  supreme 
iynihese  de  toiite  la  me  Parkienne — le  grand  CoUccieur  !  "  Here  a  boat, 
with  square  ends  and  massive  frame,  receives  us,  in  which  we  make  the 
passage  of  the  Styx  of  these  infernal  regions,  and  arrive  at  our  jour- 
ney's end. 

One  peculiar  feature  of  these  subterranean  canals,  however,  and 
the  one  especially  on  account  of  which  we  have  asked  our  readers  to 
accompany  us  in  our  sub-Parisian  explorations,  we  have  not  yet  men- 
tioned. From  time  to  time,  as  our  car  hurried  along  over  its  track, 
the  narrow  gallery  which  we  were  traversing  would  widen  suddenly, 
and  open  out  into  a  spacious,  vaulted  room,  not  so  long,  indeed,  as 
the  "  grand  Collecteur,"  but  of  even  greater  width.  These  are  the 
underground  military  stations,  each  corresponding  with  one  of  the 
principal  points  of  defence  in  the  city  above,  which,  in  case  of  need, 
are  to  atford  the  means  of  secretly  concentrating  in  masses  the  troops 
of  the  empire,  to  suppress  or  resist,  in  any  particular  locality,  an  out- 
break of  popular  violence  or  the  attack  of  hostile  forces.  Certainly 
no  precautions  have  been  omitted  which  may  serve  to  secure  to  the 
government  the  possession  of  its  capital.  The  defences  are  complete, 
and  almost  impregnable  to  every  thing  save  treachery.  Strong  forti- 
fications are  very  satisfactory  to  the  general  within  their  walls,  but, 
once  without  the  gates  himself,  and  his  strongholds  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  he  finds  out,  to  his  own  cost,  the  strength  of  his  former 
bulwarks.  As  long  as  the  emperor  can  rely  upon  the  army  to  hold 
his  lines  of  defence,  he  has  little  present  cause  to  fear  the  efforts  of 
agitators  and  malcontents.  An  army  alone,  however,  is  but  an  un- 
satisfactory safeguard  for  the  permanent  security  of  a  throne,  and  that 
Louis  Napoleon  himself  is  convinced  of  this  fact  is  indicated  by  the 
late  change  in  his  policy  of  government,  while  the  wisdom  of  that 
change  and  the  soundness  of  his  present  policy  seem  to  be  amply 
vindicated  by  the  result  of  the  recent  disturbances  in  Paris. 


BIBLIOMANIA. 

DURING  the  first  week  of  August,  a  clergj-man's  library  was  sold 
in  London,  which  contained  many  rare  and  singularly  scarce 
books :  "  Legenda  Aurea,  that  is  to  say  in  English,  the  Golden  Le- 
gende,  Westmestre,  by  Me  Wyllyam  Caxton,"  1483,  sold  for  $735 ; 
"Hymen's  Triumph:  a  pastorall  tragi-comoedie,"  1615,  a  small  16mo 
volume,  brought  $95  ;  Angell  Daye,  "  Daphnis  and  Chloe,"  1587,  $300 ; 
Anne  Dowricke,  "  French  Historic :  that  is,  a  lamentable  discourse  of 
three  of  the  chiefe  and  most  bloody  broiles  that  have  happened  in 
France  for  the  Gospell  of  Jesus  Christ,"  1589,  $117;  M.  D.  Eayton, 
"  Heavenly  Harmonie  of  Spiritual!  Songes,  and  Holy  Himnes  of  Godly 
Men,  Patriarkes,  and  Prophets,"  1610,  $200 ;  "  Teares  on  the  Death 
of  Meliades,"  1613,  $127;  R.  Greene,  "  The  Second  Part  of  Conny- 
Catching,"  etc.,  small  quarto,  1591,  $120 ;  R.  Greene,  "  A  Notable 
Discovery  of  Cozenage,"  etc.,  1592,  $112  ;  R.  Greene,  "  Arbasto,  the 
Anatomic  of  Fortune,"  etc.,  1594,  $110;  R.  Greene's  "  Groat's  Worth 
of  Wit,"  1596,  $130  ;  R.  Greene,  "  A  Paire  of  Turtle  Doves  :  or  the 
Tragical!  History  of  Bellora  and  Fidelio,"  etc.,  1606,  $120.  "  Guy  de 
Warwick,  Chevalier  Dagleterre,  qui  en  son  temps  fit  plusieurs  prou- 
esscs  et  conquestes  en  Allemagne,  Italic,  et  Dennemarcke :  et  aussi 
sor  les  infidelles  enemys  de  la  Chrestiente,"  1525,  sold  for  the  large 


sum  of  $1,410.  At  another  sale,  which  also  took  place  in  London  re- 
cently, an  imperfect  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Shakespeare,  the  folio 
of  1623,  wanting  two  leaves,  and  with  a  slight  defect  in  another  leaf, 
brought  $1,690. 

These  extraordinary  prices,  given  in  some  instances  for  publica- 
tions of  no  intrinsic  value,  are  quite  equal  to  that  given  in  tlie  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  a  Countess  of  Anjou,  who  paid  for  a 
single  book  two  hundred  sheep,  five  quarters  of  wheat,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  rye  and  millet.  If  we  go  back  two  centuries  earlier, 
before  the  discovery  of  printing,  we  find  that  the  loan  of  a  book  was 
considered  to  be  an  affair  of  such  importance,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  in  borrowing  a  Bible  from  a  convent  in  that  city,  was 
obliged  to  give  a  bond  for  its  restoration,  drawn  up  in  the  most  solemn 
manner ;  and  Louis  XI.  of  FiBnce,  as  late  as  the  year  1471,  was  com- 
pelled to  deposit  a  large  quantity  of  plate,  and  to  get  some  of  his 
nobles  to  join  with  him  in  a  bond,  under  a  heavy  penalty  to  restore  it, 
before  he  could  procure  the  loan  of  a  book  which  he  wished  to  bor- 
row from  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris. 

At  the  late  sale  of  a  library  at  Haarlem,  in  Holland,  formed  in 
the  last  century  by  a  family  of  printers  named  Eusched^,  who  exer- 
cised their  vocation  for  four  generations,  there  were  sold  two  hundred 
and  forty-eight  books,  printed  before  the  year  1600,  and  among  the 
number  many  exceedingly  rare  works,  illustrating  the  origin  and  early 
history  of  printing.  The  gem  of  the  collection  was  a  copy  of  the 
famous  "  Speculum  Humanse  Salvationis,"  a  block-book  of  engravings 
on  wood,  the  text  appended  to  which  is  supposed  to  liave  been  printed 
with  movable  metal  types,  affording  possibly  the  earliest  example  of 
their  employment.  It  was  purchased  by  a  London  bookseller  for 
$8,500  dollars.  Many  orders  were  sent  from  the  United  States,  but 
few  were  successful.  A  well-known  collector  of  New  York  instructed 
his  agent  to  offer  $3,000  for  the  work  above  mentioned. 

A  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Shakespeare  was  sold  at  the  Smith 
sale  in  London,  last  year,  to  J.  0.  Halliwell,  for  $2,100,  and  was  destined 
to  grace  the  Shakespearian  Museum  and  Library  founded  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon  by  a  few  admirers  of  the  poet.  At  the  same  time,  an  illus- 
trated copy  of  Dibdin's  "  Bibliographical  Tour  in  France  and  Ger- 
many "  brought  $500,  and  a  copy  of  Cocker's  "  Arithmetic,"  originally 
published  at  fifty  cents,  sold  for  $94.  "  Seventy-nine  Black-Letter 
Ballads,"  being  the  original  broadsides,  bound  in  one  volume,  was  dis- 
posed of,  at  the  celebrated  auction-sale  of  George  Daniel's  library,  a 
few  years  since,  for  $3,750.  The  ballads  range  in  date  from  1559  to 
1597,  and  many  of  them  are  referred  to  by  the  dramatists  and  writers 
of  the  Elizabethan  period. 

The  most  remarkable  sales,  in  the  extravagance  of  the  prices 
reached,  which  have  occurred  in  this  country,  were  of  t!ie  libraries  of 
John  Allan  and  William  E.  Burton,  of  New  York,  and  William  J. 
Fowle,  of  Boston.  In  the  collection  of  the  last-mentioned  gentleman 
was  a  set  of  the  Percy-Society  publications,  in  twenty  volumes,  which 
sold  for  $300  ;  Joseph  Ritson's  works,  $320 ;  Robertson's  works,  in 
eight  volumes,  $240  ;  Halliwell's  Shakespeare,  in  thirteen  folio  volumes, 
$1,072  ;  Sotheby's  "  Principia  Typographia,"  $105  ;  Walter  and  Cot- 
ton's "  Complete  Angler,"  in  two  volumes,  Pickering's  edition,  $180  ; 
"  Records  of  Salem  Witchcraft,"  $105  ;  and  Brant's  "  Ship  of  Fools," 
$150.     The  whole  collection  realized  upward  of  $20,000. 

Early  English  Bibles  and  the  quarto  editions  of  the  separate  plays 
of  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  the  folio  of  1623,  are  always  in  demand 
among  bibliomaniacs.  What  prices  they  give  !  A  copy  of  the  Mazarine 
Bible  was  sold  at  the  sale  of  the  Bishop  of  Cashel,  in  1858,  for 
$2,980,  and  another  copy,  with  two  leaves  supplied  in  manuscript, 
brought  at  another  sale  $2,020.  A  Coverdale  Bible,  belonging  to  Lea 
Wilson,  with  two  missing  leaves  supplied  in  fac-simile,  was  sold  July 
7,  1854,  for  $1,825.  A  German  Bible,  which  belonged  to  Martin 
Luther,  was  bought  by  an  agent  of  the  British  Museum  for  $1,340; 
and  in  May,  1868,  a  copy  of  Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  which  only  two  per- 
sons living  can  read,  was  sold  in  New  York  for  $1,130 — from  which  it 
would  seem  that  books  increase  in  price  in  proportion  as  they  lack 
readers. 

In  1856  there  was  offered,  in  London,  "The  Tragicall  History  of 
Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,"  1603.  Though  it  wanted  the  title-page, 
Mr.  Halliwell  was  willing  to  give  $600  for  it — a  small  quarto  pam- 
phlet, of  about  half  a  hundred  pages  !  Only  one  other  copy  of  this 
interesting  brochure  is  known,  and  that,  lacking  the  last  leaf,  belongs 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  We  copy  the  concluding  lines  of  the 
tragedy,  showing  how  immensely  the  great  master  improved   upon 
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himself  as  he  proceeded  in  rewriting  his  plays,  and  bringing  them  to 

their  final  form : 

Prince  of  Bennrnrke. 

UMer  Yoltemar  and  the  Amimsaclora frcrm  England. 

Enter  Fortenbrasse  v:ith  his  traine. 

Ecn-t.— Where  is  this  bloudy  sight,  ? 

Efor. — If  au^ht  of  woe  or  wonder  yonl'd  behold, 
Then  looke  upon  this  tragicke  Spectacle. 

Eort.—O,  Imperious  death  1  how  many  Princes 
Hast  thou  at  one  draft  bloudily  shot  to  death ! 

Ambass.— Oar  ambassie  that  we  have  brought  from  England. 
Where  be  these  Princes  that  should  hear  us  speake  ? 
O,  most  vnlooked  for  time  I  vnhappy  country  ! 

Hoi: — Content  yourselves.    He  shews  to  all  the  ground, 
The  first  beginning  of  this  Tragedy. 
Let  there  a  scsfi'old  be  rearde  up  in  the  market-place. 
And  let  the  state  of  all  the  World  be  there, 
Where  you  shall  heare  such  a  sad  story  tolde, 
That  ueuer  mortall  man  could  more  vnfolde. 

Fort.—l  have  some  rights  of  memory  to  this  Kingdome, 
Which  n(5w  to  claim  ray  leisure  doth  inuite  me. 
Let  foure  of  cure  chiefest  Capitaines 
Beare  Hamlet  like  a  souldier  to  his  graue  ; 
For  he  was  likely,  had  he  liued. 
To  a  prou'd  most  royall ; 
Take  vp  the  bodie  ;  such  a  sight  as  this 
Becomes  the  fieldes,  but  here  doth  much  amisse. 

Other  separate  plays  of  Shakespeare's  have  commanded  even 
higher  prices  than  the  "  Hamlet  "  purchased  by  Halliwell.  A  sale,  at 
which  Shakespeare  collectors  went  altogether  mad,  was  that  of  George 
Daniel's  of  Islington  in  1864.  The  first  edition  of  "  King  Richard  the 
Second,"  1597,  sold  for  61,690;  that  of  "King  Richard  the  Third," 
printed  the  same  year.  $1,742;  "The  Pleasant  Conceited  Comedie, 
called  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  1598,  Sl,'716;  "Much  Ado  about  Noth- 
ing," 1600,  $1,329  ;  "  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dreame,"  1600,  $1,474  ; 
"  The  Most  Pleasant  and  Excellent  Conceited  Comedie  of  Syr  John 
Falstaffe  and  the  Merrie  Wives  of  Windsor,"  1602,  -51,716;  and  the 
"Tragedy  of  Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice,"  1609,  $806.  Of  Shake- 
speare's other  works,  "The  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  1594,  brought  SVSO. 
"  Venus  and  Adonis,"  second  edition,  1594,  .$1,248 ;  and  a  copy  of  the 
edition  of  1609  sold  for  the  still  higher  price  of  $1,560.  The  first 
folio  edition  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  162.3,  of  which  there  are 
several  good  copies  in  this  country,  both  in  public  and  private  libra- 
ries, varies  in  price  according  to  the  condition  of  the  volume.  At  a 
sale,  a  few  years  ago  in  London,  a  copy  was  sold  to  go  to  New  York 
for  $819.  Daniel's,  pronounced  the  finest,  fullest,  and  most  complete 
in  existence,  was  bought  for  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  for  the  prodigious 
price  of  $3,546.  Even  this  extraordinary  sum  was  exceeded  by  an 
agent  of  the  British  Museum,  who  gave  for  a  volume  of  French  Pray- 
ers, perfectly  unique,  sold  in  Paris  last  year,  $4,000. 

Specimens  of  the  publications  of  William  Caxton,  the  first  English 
printer,  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  bookworms — frequenters  of  book- 
stalls like  Charles  Lamb — and  what  true  lover  of  books  is  not  fond  of 
that  sport  which  the  French  describe  in  a  single  word,  bouq-uiner  ? 
Of  the  ninety-four  works  Caxton  is  known  to  have  printed,  six  exist 
only  in  fragments,  twenty-seven  more  in  single  copies ;  and  there  are 
only  twelve,  of  which  more  than  ten  copies  are  extant.  Sixteen  copies 
of  the  "  Recuyell  of  the  Ilistories  of  Troye,"  the  first  book  printed  in 
English,  are  in  existence,  one  of  which,  once  the  property  of  Elizabeth 
Grey,  queen  of  Edward  IV.,  was  bought  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
at  the  famous  Roxburgh  sale,  for  $5,302.50.  Caxton's  "  Mirror  of  the 
"World,"  at  the  same  time  was  purchased  by  Lord  Spencer  for  $1,759. 
Of  other  works,  issued  from  his  press,  "  The  Boke  of  Tulle  of  Old 
Age,  translated  out  of  Latyn  into  Frenshe,  and  emprynted  by  me  sym- 
ple  person, AVilliam  Caxton,"  sold,  in  1858, for  §1,375;  and  his  "Boke 
of  the  Tayt  of  Armes  of  Chivalrye,"  and  his  "  Gower's  Confessio 
Amantis,"  each  brought  $1,680. 

The  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  printed  book  was  $11,250,  bid 
for  the  copy  of  Boccaccio's  "  Decameron,"  sold  at  the  famous  sale  of 
the  Duke  of  Roxburgh's  library,  in  1812,  which  occupied  forty-five 
days,  and  which,  costing  its  founder  less  than  $25,000,  actually  realized, 
on  the  occasion  referred  to,  the  enormous  sum  of  $117,705.  The  17th 
of  June,  1812,  is  the  dies  crela  notandus  in  the  annals  of  bibliomania. 
The  coveted  volume  was  the  first  folio  edition  of  Boccaccio,  printed  by 
Valdarfir,  and  then  believed  to  be  the  only  copy  extant,  although  two 
other  copies  are  known  now — one  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan, 
the  other  in  the  Imperial  Library,  Paris.  Dibdin  has  a  most  graphic 
account  of  it  in  his  "  Bibho*raphical  Decameron."  He  says :  "  The 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  as  we  alighted  from  the  carriage ;  the  room  was 


crowded  to  excess ;  and  a  sudden  darkness,  which  came  across,  gave 
rather  an  additional  interest  to  the  scene.  Mr.  Evans  prefaced  the 
putting-up  of  the  article  by  an  appropriate  oration,  in  which  he  expa- 
tiated upon  its  excessive  rarity,  and  concluded  by  informing  the  com- 
pany of  the  excessive  regret,  and  even  '  anguish  of  heart,'  expressed 
by  M.  Van  Praet,  that  such  a  treasure  was  not  at  that  time  to  be 
found  in  the  imperial  collection  at  Paris.  Silence  followed  the  address 
of  Mr.  Evans.  On  his  right  hand,  leaning  against  the  wall,  stood  Earl 
Spencer.  A  little  lower  down,  and  standing  at  right  angles  with  his 
lordship,  appeared  the  Marquis  of  Blandford.  My  Lord  Althorp  stood 
a  little  backward,  to  the  right  of  his  father.  Earl  Spencer.  Such  was 
the  ground  taken  up  by  the  adverse  hosts.  The  honor  of  firing  the 
first  shot  was  due  to  a  gentleman  from  Shropshire,  unused  to  this  spe- 
cies of  warfare,  and  who  seemed  to  recoil  from  the  reverberation  of 
the  report  himself  had  made.  '  One  hundred  guineas  ! '  he  exclaimed. 
Again  a  pause  ensued  ;  but  anon  the  bidding  rose  rapidly  to  five  hun- 
dred guineas.  Hitherto,  however,  it  was  evident  that  the  firing  wa3 
but  masked  and  desultory.  At  length  all  random  shots  ceased,  and 
the  champions  before  named  stood  boldly  up  to  each  other.  '  A  thou- 
sand guineas  ! '  were  bid  by  Earl  Spencer,  to  which  the  marquis  added 
'ten.'  You  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  All  eyes  were  turned — all 
breathing  wellnigh  stopped — every  sword  was  put  home  within  its 
scabbard,  except  that  which  each  of  these  champions  brandished. 
'  Two  thousand  pounds  are  offered  by  the  marquis  ! '  Then  it  was 
that  Earl  Spencer,  like  a  prudent  general,  began  to  think  of  a  useless 
cffusi(ta  of  blood  and  expenditure  of  ammunition,  seeing  that  his  adver- 
sary was  as  fresh  and  resolute  as  at  the  onset.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
minute  he  paused,  when  my  Lord  Althorp  advanced  one  step  forward, 
as  if  to  supply  his  father  with  another  spear  for  the  piirpose  of  renew- 
■  ing  the  contest.  The  father  and  son  for  a  few  seconds  converse  apart, 
and  the  biddings  are  resumed.  '  Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  ! '  said  Lord  Spencer.  The  spectators  are  now  absolutely  elec- 
trified. The  marquis  quietly  adds  his  usual  '  ten,'  and  there  is  an  end 
of  the  contest.  As  the  hammer  fell,  its  echo  was  heard  in  the  libra- 
ries of  Rome,  of  Milan,  and  St.  Mark." 


EGYPT. 

WE  translate,  from  the  French  of  M.  Eugene  Tung,  the  following 
account  of  the  recent  scientific  expedition  to  Upper  Egypt,  of 
which  he  was  a  member : 

Our  travels  in  Upper  Egypt  are  now  ended,  the  island  of  Philoe 
having  been  the  extreme  point  of  our  journey. 

We  have,  therefore,  set  foot  upon  the  threshold  of  Nubia,  in  the 
sacred  island  of  Osiris,  at  twelve  leagues'  distance  from  the  tropics, 
and  one  thousand  leagues  from  the  shores  of  France,  the  very  spot 
where  General  Desaix  gave  up  pursuing  the  Mamelukes,  and  where  the 
scientific  commission  attached  to  the  expedition  of  the  first  Napoleon 
ceased  its  operations. 

After  visiting  the  interesting  remains  of  a  number  of  ancient 
temples,  we  assembled  in  the  largest  and  best-preserved  one,  to  par- 
take of  refreshments  before  turning  our  faces  homeward.  Descend- 
ing the  swollen  river,  we  safely  passed  over  the  foaming  cataract  in 
our  broad  barge,  and,  after  being  tossed  about  unpleasantly  at  this 
disturbed  part  of  our  course,  we  were  glad  to  find  ourselves  gliding 
along  upon  more  peaceful  waters. 

The  appearance  of  the  country  is  peculiar,  being  at  once  sombre 
and  brilliant.  The  dark  mountains  of  Nubia,  the  layers  of  yellow 
sand,  and  the  blocks  of  granite,  of  a  roseate  hue,  which  are  visible  at 
every  turn,  give  an  aspect  of  desolation  to  this  country,  shut  up 
within  narrow  bounds,  which  a  resplendent  sun,  however,  enlivens  and 
animates. 

Philoe,  Elephantine,  and  Assouan,  breathe  more  of  Ethiopia  than 
Egypt.  Almost  all  the  inhabitants  are  black,  without  being  negroes, 
being  handsome  and  well  made  ;  their  children,  in  a  state  of  entire 
nudity,  are  graceful  and  charming. 

In  bidding  adieu  to  this  ancient  city  and  place  of  interest,  we  did 
not  forget  to  associate  with  it  the  memory  of  Juvenal,  who  died  there 
in  exile  at  the  age  of  eighty,  for  having  dared  to  show  his  indignation 
against  the  vices  of  his  times. 

On  passing  the  Temple  of  Ombos,  our  grave  company  of  savants 
broke  up  into  two  camps  respecting  the  different  merits  of  pure  Egyp- 
tian  architecture  and  the  Graco-Egvptian  introduced  by  Ptolemy. 
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In  support  of  the  latter  side,  the  ruins  of  Denderah,  Esnch, 
Pbiloe,  and  especially  of  Edfou,  were  triumphantly  pointed  out ;  but, 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  when  "we  landed  at  Luxor,  and 
inarched  with  lighted  torches  round  the  ruins  of  Karnak,  the  Pto- 
lemites,  vanquished  by  evidence,  were  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
monuments  of  ancient  Egyptian  architecture,  with  their  boundless  di- 
mensions, their  columns  and  pylons  of  prodigious  height,  and  their 
gigantic  bass-reliefs,  are  in  natural  harmony  and  perfect  keeping  with 
this  country,  where  every  thing  is  on  a  grand  scale,  although  inclined 
to  uniformity  and  the  indefinite  repetition  of  the  same  forms.  Here 
sober  efforts  and  severe  taste  would  look  like  abject  poverty,  the  great 
in  every  particular  overshadowing  the  beautiful. 

If  the  little  temple,  constructed  by  Trajan  at  Philoe,  form  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  and  be  admired  for  the  fineness  of  its 
effect,  it  is  doubtless  owing  to  its  position,  the  surrounding  scenery 
being  circumscribed  and  shut  in  by  hills. 

As  we  descend  toward  Lower  Egypt,  the  monuments  visited  carry 
us  back  to  remoter  ages. 

At  the  Temple  of  Abydos,  we  found  again,  as  at  Thebes  or 
Luxor,  representations  of  Seti  and  Ramesses,  who  reigned  over  the 
land  thirty-five  centuries  ago,  and  admired  the  celebrated  series  of 
dynasties,  discovered  by  M.  Mariette,  being  the  finest  collection  of 
Egyptian  sculptures  in  bass-relief  which  ancient  Egypt  has  be- 
queathed to  us. 

We  explored  the  grottos  of  Beni-Hassan,  and  carefully  examined 
a  set  of  frescos  of  great  freedom  and  originality  of  design,  retracing 
the  labors  and  games  of  the  Egyptians  of  five  thousand  years  ago. 
Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  study  of  all  those 
details  of  primitive  life,  in  which  the  most  of  the  handicrafts  known 
and  practised  are  depicted,  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  youth  forming 
a  natural  yet  singular  contrast  to  the  toils  and  cares  of  maturer  years, 
and  the  everlasting  round  of  joy  and  sorrow  being  represented  by  the 
different  scenes  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths. 

As  regards  the  far-famed  proto-Doric  columns  of  the  grotto  of 
Beni-Hassan,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written,  we  ex- 
amined them  minutely,  but  failed  to  recognize  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  any  thing  Doric  about  them. 

Thus,  from  Philoe  to  Thebes,  the  eye  wanders  over  Roman  and 
Ptolemaic  monuments,  and  then  over  those  of  Sesostris,  of  ten  cen- 
turies earlier  ;  next,  Beni-Hassan  carries  you  back  into  the  past  fifteen 
centuries  further ;  and,  lastly,  the  Pyramids,  whose  .summits  we  as- 
cended, and  whose  passages  we  explored  (one  of  them  containing  the 
sarcophagus  in  which  the  ancient  Cheops  slept  the  sleep  of  death), 
place  us,  as  it  were,  upon  the  threshold  of  history. 

It  is  a  regular,  rapid,  and  progressive  march,  through  ages  and 
centuries,  which  we  trace  like  a  river  to  its  source. 

In  crossing  from  Alexandria  to  Port  Said,  we  pass  from  the 
Sphinx,  covered  with  the  dust  of  ages,  and  deeply  marked  by  the 
corrosive  finger  of  Time,  to  the  wonderful  canal  excavated  by  the 
power  and  scientific  resources  of  modern  civilization :  from  Cheops  to 
M.  de  Lesse{)S  ;  from  the  mystic  past  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  to 
the  commercial  future  of  Egypt  and  the  world. 

The  last  spectacle  witnessed  by  us  in  this  ancient  country  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  that  came  under  our  observation — at  all 
events,  it  was  the  one  that  most  riveted  our  attention. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Mariette,  a  temple  was  discov- 
ered and  excavated,  which,  from  all  appearances,  was  dedicated  to  the 
god  represented  by  the  Sphinx.  After  proper  examination,  we  became 
convinced  of  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  monuments  of 
architecture  in  the  world,  the  Sphinx,  as  is  well  known,  antedating  the 
oldest  Pyramids. 

When  the  Egyptians  constructed  this  temple,  they  only  knew 
how  to  cut  stones  in  a  quadrangular  form,  with  their  clumsy  instru- 
ments, and  were  as  yet  unable  to  round  their  columns  or  decorate 
them  with  sculptures  and  carvings. 

They  were,  however,  on  the  path  of  progress,  and'  had  already 
understood  that  stones,  placed  above  each  other  in  a  certain  order, 
were  capable  of  producing  an  ideal  effect,  which  appealed  to  the 
mind. 

Nearly  seven  thousand  years  ago,  they  already  possessed  this 
instinct,  or,  as  we  might  almost  say,  this  revelation. 

Those  squared  columns,  joined  together  by  lintels,  are  so  correct 
and  harmonious  in  their  proportions,  and  succeed  each  other  with  so 
much  regularity  in  their  arrangement,  that  they  impart  to  the  entire 


edifice  an  air  of  undoubted  grandeur.  Here  we  have  architecture  in 
its  infancy,  with  its  capabilities  and  promise  of  future  excellence ; 
other  monuments  may  be  more  worthy  of  admiration ;  but  none, 
assuredly,  merits  more  of  our  veneration. 

On  reaching  the  newly-founded  city  of  Port  Paid  on  the  ITth  of 
November,  we  found  the  whole  town  in  a  state  of  indescribable  excite- 
ment, on  account  of  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  was  about 
to  take  place.  Special  messengers  in  gaudy  costumes  and  uniforms, 
in  the  service  of  persons  of  distinction  from  the  East  and  West,  glided 
continually  to  and  fro,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  animation  of  the 
scene. 

After  the  usual  ceremonies  of  inauguration  had  been  gone 
through,  the  war-vessels  carrying  the  Empress  of  the  French,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  a  host  of  distinguished  persons  from  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  entered  the  canal  amid  the  thundering  of  artillery 
and  the  enthusiastic  cheering  of  the  assembled  on-lookers. 

We  entered  with  fifty  other  steamers  and  merchantmen,  and  fol- 
lowed closely  in  procession  ;  the  entrance  of  the  canal  is  marked  by 
two  provisory  wooden  obelisks,  and  possesses  no  striking  features  to 
arrest  the  attention.  The  canal  makes  at  this  point  a  sweeping  curve, 
thanks  to  which  we  could  see  each  of  the  vessels  that  preceded  or 
followed  us. 

The  country  is  flat  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  absolutely 
sterile — there  not  being  the  slightest  trace  of  man,  beast,  bird,  or  vege- 
tation, nothing  but  a  vast  desert  and  boundless  horizons.  The  steam- 
ers and  ships,  at  a  short  distance,  seemed  moving  over  the  sands,  and 
presented  a  scene  that  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed 
it. 

After  eight  hours'  sail,  we  cast  anchor  in  Lake  Timsah,  a  spacious 
basin,  which  easily  held  the  whole  fleet ;  opposite  us  was  the  town  of 
Ismailia,  brilliantly  illuminated  for  the  occasion,  in  which  the  inhabit- 
ants were  holding  high  festival. 

On  landing  at  the  pier,  we  mingled  with  the  crowds  of  Europeans 
and  Orientals  on  the  spacious  boulevards,  already  shaded  with  rows 
of  young  trees ;  this  town,  created  but  yesterday,  is  enhvcned  with 
splendid  shops,  surmounted  by  signs  in  French,  Italian,  Greek,  Eng- 
lish, etc. ;  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  an  immense  encampment 
stretches  on  every  side,  for  the  accommodation  of  tourists,  visitors, 
soldiers,  cavalry  and  infantry,  beys  from  the  towns  of  Egypt,  sheiks 
from  the  villages,  and  Arab  chiefs,  and  tribes  of  Bedouins  from  the 
desert. 

Next  day  we  resumed  our  course  somewhat  monotonously,  trav- 
ersed, at  full  speed,  the  broad  waters  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  a  splendid 
sheet  of  water,  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  navies  of  the  world,  and 
reached  in  safety  the  port  of  Suez,  on  the  Red  Sea,  without  having 
encountered  a  single  difficulty  throughout  the  whole  course.  We 
have,  therefore,  among  the  first  witnessed  the  solution  of  the  vexed 
problem  of  the  opening  of  the  new  highway  to  the  East,  which  will 
ever  remain  on  record  as  one  of  the  most  gigantic  efforts  of  human 
genius  and  perseverance. 


GLEANINGS    FROM    MY    COMMONPLACE- 
BOOK. 


~^TEWTOX,  being  asked  how  he  came  to  make  his  discoveries,  re- 
-L^  plied,  "  By  always  thinking  of  them.  I  keep  the  subject  of  my 
inquiry  constantly  before  me,  and  wait  till  the  first  dawning  opens 
gradually,  by  little  and  little,  into  a  full  and  clear  light." 

Beards. — A  divine  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  who  had  the  longest 
and  largest  beard  in  the  kingdom,  assigned  this  as  a  reason  for  wear- 
ing it :  "  That  no  act  of  his  life  might  be  unworthy  of  the  gravity  of 
his  appearance." 

Memory  and  Hope  are  the  two  Paradises  of  the  heart — the  Par- 
adise Lost  and  the  Paradise  Regained. — Jean  Paul. 

PREACniSG. — A  divine  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  wisest  congrega- 
tion in  the  kingdom,  which  he  may  not  express  in  a  manner  to  be  un- 
derstood by  the  meanest  among  them. — Swift. 

Innocence  and  Repentance. — God  has  fixed  upon  the  earth  two 
gates  which  lead  to  heaven.  He  has  placed  them  at  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  life  ;  one  at  its  beginning,  the  other  at  its  end.  The  first  is 
that  of  innocence,  the  second,  that  of  repentance. — Saint-Pierre. 

Embalming. — The  body  of   Lady  Audry  Leigh,  embalmed  and 
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buried  in  16-40,  in  a  leaden  cofiSn,  in  an  old  chapel  in  Warwickshire, 
England,  was  exhumed  in  1862,  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  No 
part  of  her  face  or  figure  was  at  all  fallen  in. 

"  Die  in  the  Last  Ditch." — This  phrase  was  first  used  by  Wil- 
liam III.,  of  England,  when  the  English  ambassador  told  him  that 
Holland  was  utterly  lost,  unless  he  consented  to  seek  the  protection 
of  France.  "  I  have  thought,"  said  William,  "  of  a  means  of  avoiding 
to  behold  the  ruin  of  my  country — it  is,  to  die  in  the  last  ditch." 

Voltaire  used  to  attend  church  regularly,  and  partake  of  the  Com- 
munion. 

New  Testament. — Lord  Hailes,  a  laborious  Scotch  lawyer  of  the 
last  century,  proved,  by  actual  examination,  that,  if  there  were  no 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  extant,  the  whole  of  it  might  be  restored 
from  the  writings  of  the  Christian  Fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries. 

gpiNELLO  Paris,  a  Tuscan  painter,  is  said  to  have  so  painted  Lu- 
cifer, in  his  picture  of  "  The  Fallen  Angels,"  that  he  was  affrighted 
at  his  own  work,  and  affected  in  his  mind  ever  after. 

Lowland  Scotch  is  the  truest  and  purest  English  that  is  left  us. 
It  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  dialect  of  the  rest  of  Northum- 
berland.— Saturday  Review. 

PcRiTANissi. — It  was  once  a  capital  offence  in  Connecticut  for  a 
priest  to  be  seen  within  the  settlements  after  the  first  warning. — 
Mibies. 

The  Soul  after  Death. — The  Egyptians  fondly  conceived  that 
the  soul  after  death,  like  a  grateful  guest,  dwelt  in  the  body  so  long  as 
the  same  was  kept  swept  and  garnished,  but  finally  forsook  it  and 
sought  out  a  new  body,  if  once  the  corpse  was  either  carelessly  neg- 
lected or  despitefuUy  abused ;  and,  therefore,  to  yoo  tlie  soul  to  con- 
stant residence  in  their  bodies,  they  were  so  prodigiously  expensive  in 
embalming  their  dead,  and  erecting  stately  places  for  their  monu- 
ments.— Thomas  Fuller. 

Queen  Anne  alleged,  as  one  reason  for  changing  her  prime  minis- 
ter, that  he  had  appeared  before  her  in  a  tie-wig,  instead  of  a  full 
bottom. — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Old  Age. — We  should  no  more  lament  that  we  have  grown  old, 
than  the  husbandman  that,  when  the  bloom  and  fragrance  of  spring 
have  passed  away,  summer  or  autumn  has  come. — Cicero. 

Marriage. — A  slight  contrast  of  character  is  very  material  to  hap- 
piness in  marriage. — Coleridge. 

Justice. — Lord  Chief-Justice  Wilmot  said  he  once  tried  an  inn- 
keeper for  poisoning  some  of  his  customers  with  his  port-wine,  and 
that  the  indictment  was  quashed  by  the  impudence  of  the  fellow,  who 
absolutely  proved  that  there  had  not  been  a  drop  of  real  port  in  the 
hogshead. — Cradock. 

Penmanship. — In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Peter  Bales  wrote 
the  Bible  in  a  little  volume,  which  he  put  in  a  nutshell. 

Politeness. — The  Druses,  in  common  with  all  classes  in  Syria,  are 
born  with  a  natural  tendency  to  politeness  and  etiquette.  The  awk- 
ward gesture  and  speech,  so  habitual  to  clodhoppers  in  Europe,  are 
never  met  with  in  the  East. —  Cliassajid. 

Eclipse. — Madame  de  Stael  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  Boulogne 
hissed  an  eclipse,  because  the  clouds  prevented  them  from  seeing  it 
fairly. 

Temperance  is  the  best  physic,  patieilce  the  best  law,  and  a  good 
conscience  the  best  divinity. — Sanderson. 

Cowardice. — The  evening  before  a  battle,  an  officer  asked  Marshal 
Toiras  for  permission  to  visit  his  father,  who  was  at  the  point  of  death. 
"  Go,"  said  the  marshal,  who  saw  through  the  pretext — "  '  Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land.'  " 

Singing. — I  have  been  at  one  opera — Mr.  Wesley's.  They  had 
boys  and  girls  with  charming  voices,  that  sing  hymns  in  parts  to 
Scotch-ballad  tunes  ;  but,  indeed,  so  long  that  one  would  think  they 
were  already  in  eternity,  and  knew  how  much  time  they  had  before 
them. — Horace  Walpole. 

Chance. — How  often  might  a  man,  after  he  had  jumbled  a  set  of 
letters  in  a  bag,  fling  them  out  upon  the  ground,  before  they  would 
fall  into  an  exact  form,  yea,  or  so  much  as  make  a  good  discourse  in 
prose  !  And  may  not  a  little  book  be  as  easily  made  by  chance  as  this 
great  volume  of  the  world  ? — Tillotson. 

Drunkenness. — I  saw  no  man  drunk  in  any  place  of  Germany, 
though  I  was  in  many  goodly  cities  and  much  notable  company. — 
CoryaCs  Crudities. 

Gravity. — A  French  wit  defines  gravity  thus :  a  mysterious  car- 
riage of  the  body,  to  cover  the  defects  of  the  mind. 


Honors. — Fools,  indeed,  are  apt  to  be  blown  up  by  them,  and  to 
sacrifice  all  for  them ;  sometimes  venturing  their  heads  only  to  jet  a 
feather  in  their  caps. — Robert  South. 

Lord  Somers. — Horace  Walpole  said  of  him,  that  he  was  one  of 
those  divine  men  who,  like  a  chapel  in  a  palace,  remain  unprofaned, 
while  all  the  rest  is  tyrranny,  corruption,  and  folly. 

Human  Life. — Our  life  is  like  Alpine  countries,  where  winter  is 
found  by  the  side  of  summer,  and  where  it  is  a  step  from  a  garden  to 
a  glacier. — Jean  Raul. 

Company. — The  difference  between  what  is  commonly  called  ordi- 
nary company  and  good  company,  is  only  hearing  the  same  thing  said 
in  a  little  room,  or  in  a  large  saloon ;  at  small  tables,  or  at  great  ta- 
bles ;  before  two  candles  or  twenty  sconces. — Dean  Swift. 

Honesty. — He  who  says  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  honest  man, 
you  may  be  sure  is  himself  a  knave. — Bishop  Berkeley. 

Abbeys. — Camden  says  that  Henry  VIII.  suppressed  six  hundred 
and  forty-eight  convents. 

Erratum. — A  printer's  widow  in  Germany  substituted  for  Herr 
(Lord)  in  Gen.  iii.  16  ("He  shall  be  thy  Lord"),  in  an  edition  of  the 
Bible  which  was  printing  at  her  house,  the  word  JSfarr  (fool).  This 
edition  brings,  on  that  account,  a  great  price. 

"MANIFEST  DESTllsrY." 

So  far  as  known  to  the  writer,  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Cuba,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  to  the  United  States,  are  two 
in  number :  first,  that  such  annexation  is  consonant  with  national 
glory ;  and,  second,  that  there  is  some  geographical  necessity  or  pro- 
priety in  the  whole  North-American  Continent,  with  the  contiguous 
islands,  being  under  one  government. 

As  to  the  argument  of  national  glory,  the  question  arises.  What  is 
"  national  glory?  "  When  this  is  answered,  the  weight  of  the  argu- 
ment may  be  estimated. 

As  to  the  second  argument,  another  question  arises.  The  argu- 
ment is,  that  there  is  some  geographical  necessity  or  propriety  in  all 
North  America  being  under  one  government.  The  question  is,  whether 
there  is  any  thing  in  geographical  proximity  which  renders  political 
unity  either  necessary  or  proper.  To  ask  this  question  is  to  answer 
it.  The  mind  reverts  at  once  to  the  Iheriau  Peninsula,  where  Spain 
and  Portugal  have  been  separate  governments  for  centuries ;  to  Ger- 
many, divided  up,  for  other  centuries,  into  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony, 
and  divers  other  states ;  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  counterparts  in  the 
north  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  south  of  Europe,  separate  govern- 
ments from  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  nineteenth ; .  to  Greece  and 
Turkey — the  third  collocation  in  Europe  like  the  Iberian  and  Scandi- 
navian Peninsulas — geographically  one,  and  yet  politically  two.  So 
far,  then,  the  facts  do  not  seem  to  say  that  geographical  proximity  ne- 
cessitates political  unity.  As  to  whether  it  justifies  such  unity,  is  an- 
other view.  On  our  theory,  it  does  not.  We  hold  that  government  is 
dependent  for  its  just  powers  on  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Prox- 
imity notwithstanding,  we  deny  the  justice  of  British  dominion  in  Ire- 
land, and  deem  the  partition  of  Poland  a  crime.  So  pronounced, 
indeed,  is  our  opposition  to  political  unification  on  merely  geographi- 
cal grounds,  that  there  has  never  been  a  coalescence  of  two  or  more 
States,  or  parts  of  States,  under  our  system,  though  our  fundamental 
law  admits  of  such  coalescence,  and  there  are  some  remarkable  geo- 
graphical irregularities  on  our  map.  Delaware  is,  so  far  as  Nature 
can  manage  it,  an  integralportion  of  Maryland,  and  Rhode  Island,  in 
like  manner,  appertains  to  Connecticut.  As  to  parts  of  States,  Long 
Island,  by  every  rule  of  proximity,  should  belong  to  Connecticut ;  Ala- 
bama should  extend  down  the  Chattahoochee  to  the  Gulf;  Mississippi 
should  have  that  portion  of  Louisiana  east  of  the  river ;  and  Wiscon- 
sin should  have  Upper  Michigan.  Still  none  of  these  changes  have 
ever  been  made,  nor  have  they  been  seriously  contemplated  ;  while, 
upon  the  contrary,  there  have  been  sundry  severances  of  geographical 
unity  for  the  sake  of  political  independence.  The  record  shows  Vermont 
created  out  of  New  York,  Tennessee  from  liorth  Carolina,  Mississippi 
from  South  Carolina,  Alaljama  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  Maine 
from  Massachusetts,  and  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michi- 
gan, from  Virginia. 

With  this  it  may  be  of  interest,  before  passing  to  .another  view  of 
the  subject,  to  consider  the  argument  of  proximity  in  an  historical 
point  of  view..    It  at  once  strikes  us  that  "  manifest  destiny  "  is  not 
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an  invention  of  our  own  day.  From  the  earliest  times  it  has  heen  a 
belief  that  geographical  proximity  justified  and  necessitated  political 
unity.  Nimrod  had  this  view ;  Alexander  had  it ;  C<esar,  and  the 
CsBsars  ;  Charles  V. ;  and  Napoleon  I.  The  first  political  allusion  in 
Scripture  bears  upon  it.  The  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and  of 
one  speech,  and  the  Lord  scattered  them.  '*  Go  to,"  said  they,  "  let 
us  make  us  a  name."  And  the  Lord  said,  "  Behold,  the  people  is  one !  " 
80  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face  of  all 
the  earth.  From  that  day,  imperial  unity  has  been  a  dream.  The 
Assyrian  kings  left  their  columns  in  India  and  in  Egypt ;  Alexander 
wept  for  new  worlds ;  Rome  left  in  the  whole  earth  no  place  for  her 
enemies,  save  the  north  parts  of  Scythia,  where,  says  Herodotus,  are 
the  sepulchres  ;  Charles  V.  sought  to  unify  all  Europe,  and  Napoleon  \. 
followed  in  his  footsteps.  One  by  one,  these  empires,  being  abnormal, 
fell.  It  is  the  first  political  condition  of  humanity  to  remain  as  it  was 
left  on  the  plain  of  Shinar — broken  up  into  peoples.  Dante  under- 
stood this,  and  it  is  the  soul  of  his  "  Divine  Comedy  "  that,  when  the 
world  shall  be,  in  its  millennium,  of  the  one  religion,  then  also  shall 
it  first  be  under  the  rule  of  the  one  king. 

There  are  some  other  views  of  annexation,  which  may  be  best  pre- 
sented under  appropriate  heads  : 

Religion. — By  the  latest  information,  the  population  of  Canada — 
including  under  that  term  "  Quebec,"  the  new  name  for  what  was 
formerly  Canada  East,  "  Ontario,"  the  o.ld  Canada  West,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Newfoundland — is  3,290,515;  the  population 
of  Mexico,  8,137,850  ;  and  of  Cuba  1,024,004— making,  with  the 
population  of  Hayti  (708,700)  and  Porto  Rico  (474,058),  a  total  of 
14,077,293.  From  the  United  States  Land-Office  report  of  1867,  we 
learn  that  "in  1870,  according  to  existing  ratios,  the  population  of 
this  country  will  be  over  42,500,000,"  thus  showing  that  an  addition 
of  at  least  a  full  third  of  the  estimated  population  of  the  United 
States  in  1870  is  concerned  in  the  current  talk  of  annexation.  Now, 
in  1860,  the  population  of  the  United  States  was,  in  round  numbers, 
31,500,000.  Of  these,  a  reliable  year-book  of  ecclesiastical  statistics 
estimates  that  21,000,000  were  Protestants,  not  perhaps  strictly  com- 
municants, but  of  Protestant  sympathies.  At  this  rate,  there  are  now 
about  28,000,000  Protestants  in  the  United  States.  The  estimate  for 
Canada  is,  that  about  three-fifths  are  Protestant,  the  rest — descend- 
ants of  the  original  French  settlers — Catholic.  Mexico,  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  Hayti,  are  thoroughly  Catholic.  Under  this  exhibit,  we 
have  the  following  view  of  how  annexation  would  affect  the  present 
religious  balance  of  power,  so  to  speak,  of  the  United  States  : 

Protestant.  Catholic. 

Canada, 2,000,000  1,300,000 

Mexico,        ....  8,000,000 

Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hayti,  .  2,600,000 


2,000,000       11,900,000 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  unification  of  this  continent 
would  give  the  United  States  an  additional  population  of  14,000,000, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  six  Catholics  to  one  Protestant.  Such  an 
addition  would  change  the  present  probable  ratio  of  two  Protestants 
to  every  Catholic  to  a  ratio  of  fifteen  Protestants  to  thirteen  Catho- 
lics, or,  instead  of  being  as  two  to  one,  as  one  and  two-thirteenths  to 
one.  Further,  it  is  to  be  considered  that,  while  Mexico  and  the  An- 
tilles present  no  evidence  of  a  spread  of  Protestantism,  it  is  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  times  that  Catholicity  is  progressing  in  the 
United  States,  and  also,  in  a  more  limited  degree,  in  Canada.  Further 
still,  it  is  to  be  considered  that,  while  the  Protestant  interest  is  sub- 
divided, Catholicity  is  organized  like  an  army,  and,  wherever  religion 
touches  the  state,  could  wield  almost  every  Catholic  voter  with  as 
much  certainty  as  a  general  counts  upon  his  veteran  troops.  As 
stated,  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  now  close  on  to 
42,000,000.  Out  of  this,  5,500,000  votes,  in  round  numbers,  were 
cast  at  the  late  presidential  election,  or  about  one  vote  in  eight.  Ap- 
plying this  ratio  to  the  14,000,000  Mexicans,  Canadians,  Cubtins, 
Haytians,  and  Porto-Ricans,  we  perceive  that  on  any  politico-religious 
test  their  vote  would  stand  close  on  to  a  million  and  a  half  Cath- 
olic to  some  three  hundred  thousand  Protestant.  How  far  this  and 
the  other  religious  aspects  of  annexation  may  make  for  or  against 
it,  the  writer  does  not  say ;  he  is  not  arguing  the  question  on  either 
side,  but  merely  presenting  facts  and  probabilities  for  the  tonsidera- 
tion  of  others. 


Race. — While  the  United  States  are  now  distinctively  Protestant, 
they  are  still  more  distinctly  Anglo-Saxon.  The  Celtic  element  is,  to 
be  sure,  quite  appreciable,  and  so,  along  with  some  others,  there  is  a 
Latin  element,  though  hardly  found  outside  of  Louisiana,  save  in  the 
shape  of  a  slight  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Portuguese  immigra 
tion  ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  American  people  are  of  Saxon  lineage. 
Now,  if  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico,  were  brought  in,  this 
Saxon  element  would  receive  some  accession  from  the  English  Cana- 
dians; but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French-Canadians,  Cubans, 
Porto-Ricans,  and  Mexicans,  would  reenforce  our  present  Latin  element 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  10,000,000.  Add  to  this  Latin  influx  the 
negroes  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hayti,  and  the  Indians  of  Mexico 
and  Canada,  and  it  can  be  seen  that  the  question  of  race,  already  so 
troublesome,  would  rise,  with  annexation,  into  some  new  and  exceed- 
ingly momentous  proportions. 

ImosYNCRASY. — Closcly  connected  with  the  question  of  race,  al- 
most, in  fact,  identical  with  it,  is  the  question  of  idiosyncrasy.  The 
great  political  difference  between  the  Germanic  race  and  the  Latin  is, 
that  the  Saxon  is  capable  of  constitutional  government,  and  the  Latin 
seems  not.  The  French  are  one  of  the  most  learned,  acute,  inventive 
of  peoples,  and  yet  it  has  passed  into  a  jest  that  their  constitutions 
are  current  literature.  The  Spaniards  are  a  grave  people  ;  the  Italians 
exceedingly  subtle ;  the  Portuguese  were  once  the  greatest  organizers 
of  col6nies  in  the  world — and  yet  none  of  them  seem  more  capable  of 
representative  government  than  the  French.  It  seems,  and  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly remarkable  that  it  should  so  appear,  as  if  every  people  that 
speaks  a  tongue  based  on  ancient  Rome  had  utterly  lost  the  faculty 
of  popular  government.  Such  being  the  case,  a  large  infusion  of 
the  Latin  element  into  the  population  of  the  United  States  would 
tend  to  produce  a  departure  from  the  republican  model  of  gov- 
ernment, and  an  approximation  to  the  regal  form.  Beyond  Ihis  gen- 
eral idiosyncratic  result  of  annexation,  there  are  some  of  a  more  spe- 
cial nature.  The  tendencies  of  the  Cuban  and  the  Canadian  are  rather 
peaceful  and  lethargic  than  otherwise,  and  so  far  that  infusion  would 
not  disturb  the  republic ;  but  Hayti  and  Mexico  are  the  very  headquar- 
ters of  anarchy.  It  may  be  said  that  a  slight  exercise  of  force  wou\d  soon 
put  an  end  to  all  this.  So  far  as  regards  Hayti,  this  may  be  so,  though,  if 
we  were  to  lose  one  land  and  naval  force  as  large  as  General  Le  Ckrc's, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  island  would  be  dearly  bought.  Coming  to  Mex- 
ico, the  case  is  different.  The  writer  has  been  told  by  a  traveller  in  that 
unhappy  country  that  its  geography  is  at  the  bottom  of  its  woes.  It 
is  cut  up  by  sierras,  or  mountain-ranges,  into  an  infinitude  of  didicult 
ravines  where  one  man  may  defy  a  thousand.  Being  pursued  in  one 
sierra,  the  revolutionist  slips  out  into  another,  and  lo !  as  he  is  pur- 
sued into  that,  a  fresh  revolutionist  starts  up  in  the  rear  of  the  govern- 
ment forces  to  take  the  place  that  the  first  has  left.  This  kind  of 
thing  maij  be  stopped,  it  is  true,  but  our  experience  in  the  Seminole 
War  and  the  course  of  existing  operations  on  the  border  teach  us  that 
the  conquest  of  even  the  most  contemptible  foe  may  cost  more  than 
it  comes  to,  when  that  foe  is  in  possession  of  great  natural  defences. 
Further  than  this,  it  is  to  be  taken  into  account  that,  if  existing  rules 
last,  the  annexation  of  the  Antilles  would  bring  something  like  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  more  negroes  into  American  citizenship. 
Concurrent  with  this,  it  will  strike  the  reader  that,  by  reason  of  being 
in  the  majority,  this  class  will  sway  the  internal  destinies  of  one  of 
the  very  richest  portions  of  the  New  World.  It  is  said  by  statisticians 
that  Cuba  produces  more  wealth  in  proportion  to  her  population 
than  any  portion  of  the  known  world.  Porto  Rico  is  scarcely  less 
productive,  and  Hayti  was  once  a  gold-mine  to  France.  Under  negro 
dominance,  it  is  now  poor,  and,  as  it  is  with  Hayti,  it  might,  under 
like  conditions,  be  with  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  The  restraining  in- 
fluence of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  operation  of  a  white  im- 
migration to  these  islands,  should  there  be  one,  might  do  much  to  the 
mitigation  of  these  probabilities  ;  but  still,  for  many  years,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  annexation,  with  citizenship,  would  leave  the  Antilles  mainly 
dependent  on  such  capacity  for  orderly  government  and  sustained 
labor  as  the  African  idiosyncrasy  may  possess. 

Temper. — As  another  matter  of  great  interest,  we  are  to  consider 
the  question  of  popular  temper  as  affected  by  annexation.  The  fun-', 
damental  rule  of  our  polity  is  the  will  of  the  peopla,  not  what  you  or  / 
I  think  for  their  good,  or  what  the  people  themselves  know  to  be  for  j 
their  own  good,  but  the  wilt  of  the  people,  just  as  the  unrestrained/ 
volition  of  a  private  man  is  held  competent  to  the  devisal  of  his  goods. 
Now,  as  will  is  government,  and  temper  but  the  forerunner  of  wily,  it 
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is  important  to  consider  how  the  temper  of  this  continent  would  ap- 
pear on  its  unification.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that,  if  any  of 
the  at  present  outlying  portions  were  brought  involuntarily  into  the 
Union,  the  temper  of  that  portion  would  chafe.  There  would  be 
plenty  of  those  in  it  who  would  turn  our  theory — of  any  other  govern- 
ment but  that  of  consent  being  a  tyranny — to  the  purposes  of  stimu- 
lating and  perpetuating  the  natural  resentment  any  people  forcibly 
brought  in  might  feel.  In  the  next  place,  it  will  appear  that,  even  if 
the  coalescence  were  voluntary,  any  disappointment  in  the  good  ex- 
pected from  it  would  be  made  an  instrument  to  the  stirring  up  of 
strife.  After  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  any  and  every  evil 
afflicting  the  latter  country  was,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  laid  at  the  door 
of  "  the  black  union,"  and,  in  the  course  of  these  fifty  years,  Scotland 
twice  rose  for  the  Stuarts,  and  shook  the  British  throne.  Now,  so  far 
as  known  to  the  writer,  the  current  idea  of  annexation  does  not  con- 
dition coalescence  on  consent,  nor  does  it  seem  of  such  a  temper  as 
would  calmly  acquiesce  in  the  rejection  of  any  tender  of  unification,  if 
made.  Force  would  be  the  result.  It  does  not  appear  that  there 
is,  either  in  Canada,  Mexico,  or  Cuba,  any  special  desire  to  become  a 
part  of  the  American  Union  ;  and  indeed,  so  far  as  evidenced,  popular 
sentiment  in  those  countrirt;  is  just  the  other  way.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, annexation  could  only  be  accomplished  by  force.  Force, 
of  course,  is  easy,  and  its  exercise  would  be  the  accomplishment  of 
the  object  of  its  exertion.  But  the  continent,  being  thus  unified,  would 
be  found  to  contain  an  organized  body  of  hate.  Take  a  discontented 
Canada,  a  discontented  Mexico,  a  discontented  brood  of  Antilles,  add  to 
these  a  discontented  South,  and  there  rises  a  discontented  aggregate  of 
twenty-four  million  people  in  a  total  population  of  fifty-six  million — 
three-sevenths  of  the  people  chafing  under  a  conviction  of  injury  in  a 
government  based  on  the  popular  vote.  On  any  thing  like  a  division 
of  sentiment  in  the  rest  of  the  body-politic,  these  twenty-four  millions 
would  sweep  every  thing  before  them  at  the  ballot-box,  in  the  Congress, 
or  on  the  field. 

Avocation. — Connected  with  the  matter  of  annexation  is  a  highly- 
important  business  consideration.  As  at  present  constituted,  the  divi- 
sions of  labor  in  the  United  States  are  about  as  follow :  The  East 
manufactures,  the  North  carries,  the  South  grows  cottoh,  and  the  West 
grain.  The  mill,  the  ship,  the  cotton-plantation,  and  .thg  wheat-field, 
are  the  symbols  of  the  four  sections.  At  present,  the  mill  and  the 
ship  are  in  the  high  ascendant.  In  other  words,  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  interests  rule  the  agricultural.  With  the  imification 
of  this  continent,  these  conditions  must  reverse.  The  largest  Cana- 
dian interest  is  the  agricultural  ■  the  largest  Cuban  interest  is  agricul- 
tural. Add  the  Canadian  and  Western  grain,  and  the  Cuban  and 
Southern  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  rice,  together,  and  it  is  evident 
that,  when  this  alliance  comes  to  voting,  it  must  overwhelm  opposing 
interests.  The  best  and  the  most  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  tobacco,  of 
the  world,  backed  by  Mexican  gold  and  silver,  are  in  themselves  a 
most  formidable  army,  if  handled  well.  The  consequences  of  an  agri- 
cultural dominance  it  is  easy  to  trace ;  one  first  step  will  be,  to  so  use 
its  power  as  to  build  up  a  commerce  and  a  manufacturing  system  of  its 
own,  it  so  happening  that  there  are  on  the  coast-lines  of  the  great  sta- 
ple districts  of  North  America  harbors  that  only  need  use,  just  as  in 
the  interior  is  water-power  that  only  needs  mills. 

Union. — A  last  thing  that  will  be  considered  is,  whether  annexa- 
tion, which  is  sought  as  a  means  of  unifying  this  continent,  will  not 
defeat  any  considerable  union  at  all ;  whether,  in  short,  piling  so  many 
golden  guineas  into  one  pocket  will  not  break  down  the  lining,  and  let 
the  gold  all  go.  We  have  intimated  above  that  a  distribution  into 
separate  peoples  seems  the  historic  rule  of  continents,  and  a  conti- 
nental empire  of  all  peoples  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Such,  at  least, 
is  thought  to  be  a  just  deduction  from  the  fact  that,  while  every  age 
has  had  nations  and  peoples,  but  few  have  seen  empires.  The  peoples, 
the  nations,  have  lasted  ;  the  empires  have  faded  away.  Such  a  dura- 
tion of  one  and  decay  of  the  other  would  seem  to  show  one  consonant 
to  Nature  and  the  other  not.  The  world,  in  short,  is  seen  to  be  a  vil- 
lage where  all  mingle  pleasantly  together  for  commerce  or  society, 
while,  as  yet,  each  lives  in  his  own  house.  Convert  all  houses  into 
one,  turn  everybody  into  it,  and  where  would  peace  and  concord,  trade 
or  friendship,  be  ? 

Better — 

"  A  little  farm,  well  tilled ; 
A  little  wife,  well  willed  "— 

than  ten  thousand  rambUng  acres,  or  a  harem  of  a  hundred  lights. 


CALIFORNIANS   LASSOING  A   BEAR. 

THE  steel  engraving  which  accompanies  this  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal illustrates  a  not  uncommon  incident  in  California — the 
lassoing  of  a  bear  by  native  Californians.  This  very  novel  method  of 
capturing  the  bear  has  been  usually  omitted  in  those  compilations  of 
bear-stories  common  to  school  readers  and  books  of  adventure ;  but 
an  incident  similar  to  this  depicted  by  Mr.  Darley  is  very  graphically 
related  by  Mr.  Ross  Browne  in  his  "  CruSoe's  Island,"  a  book  of  ad- 
ventures in  California  and  AVashoe.  He  was  crossing  the  valley  of 
Santa  Marguerita,  which  he  describes  as  follows  : 

"  Enclosed  by  ranges  of  blue  mountains  were  broad,  rich  pastures, 
covered  with  innumerable  herds  of  cattle ;  beautifully  diversified  with 
groves,  streams,  and  shrubbery ;  castellated  cliffs  in  the  foreground 
as  the  trail  wound  downward ;  a  group  of  cattle  grazing  by  the  mar- 
gin of  a  little  lake,  their  forms  mirrored  in  the  water ;  a  mirage  in 
the  distance ;  mountain  upon  mountain  beyond,  as  far  as  the  eye 
aould  reach,  till  their  dim  outlines  were  lost  in  the  golden  glow  of  the 
atmosphere. 

"  I  had  passed,"  he  says,  "  nearly  across  the  valley,  and  was 
about  to  enter  upon  an  undulating  and  beautifully-timbered  range 
of  country  extending  into  it  from  the  foot-hills,  when  a  dust  arose 
on  a  rise  of  ground  a  little  to  the  left  and  about  half  a  mile  distant. 
My  mule,  ever  ot  the  alert  for  some  new  danger,  pricked  up  his 
ears  and  manifested  symptoms  of  uncontrollable  fear.  The  object 
rapidly  approached,  and,  without  further  warning,  the  mule  whirled 
around  and  fled  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  Neither  bridle  nor  switch 
had  the  slightest  effect.  In  vain  I  struggled  to  arrest  his  progress, 
believing  this,  like  many  other  frights  he  had  experienced  on  the 
road,  was  rather  the  result  of  innate  cowardice  than  of  any  substan- 
tial cause  of  apprehension.  One  material  difference  was  perceptible. 
He  never  before  ran  so  fast.  Through  brush  and  mire,  over  rocks, 
into  deep  arroyas  and  out  again,  he  dashed  in  his  frantic  career,  never 
once  stopping  till  by  some  mischance  one  of  his  forefeet  sank  in  a 
squirrel-hole,  when  he  rolled  headlong  on  the  ground,  throwing  me 
with  considerable  violence  several  yards  in  advance.  I  jumped  to  my 
feet  at  once,  hoping  to  catch  him  before  he  could  get  up,  but  he  was 
on  his  feet  and  away  before  I  had  time  to  make  the  attempt.  It  now 
became  a  matter  of  personal  interest  to  know  what  he  was  running 
from.  Upon  looking  back,  I  was  astonished  to  see  not  only  one  ob- 
ject, but  four  others  in  the  rear,  bearing  rapidly  down  toward  me. 
The  first  was  a  large  animal  of  some  kind — I  could  not  determine 
what — the  others,  mounted  horsemen  in  full  chase.  Whatever  the 
object  of  the  chase  was,  it  was  not  safe  to  be  a  spectator  in  the  direct 
line  of  their  route.  I  cast  a  hurried  look  around,  and  discovered  a 
break  in  the  earth  a  few  hundred  yards  distant,  toward  which  I  ran 
with  all  speed.  It  was  a  sort  of  mound  rooted  up  by  the  squirrels  or 
coyotes,  and  afforded  some  trifling  shelter,  where  I  crouched  down  close 
to  the  ground.  Scarcely  had  I  partially  concealed  myself  when  I  heard 
a  loud  shouting  from  the  men  on  horseback,  and,  peeping  over  the 
bank,  saw  within  fifty  or  sixty  paces  a  huge  grizzly  bear,  but  no 
longer  retreating.  He  had  faced  round  toward  his  pursuers,  and  now 
seemed  determined  to  fight.  The  horsemen  were  evidently  native 
Californians,  and  managed  their  animals  with  wonderful  skill  and 
grace.  The  nearest  swept  down  like  an  avalanche  toward  the  bear, 
while  the  others  coursed  off  a  short  distance  in  a  circling  direction  to 
prevent  his  escape.  Suddenly  swerving  a  little  to  one  side,  the  leader 
whirled  his  lasso  once  or  twice  around  his  head,  and  let  fly  at  his  game 
with  unerring  aim.  The  loop  caught  one  of  the  fore-paws,  and  the 
bear  was  instantly  jerked  down  upon  his  haunches,  struggling  and 
roaring  with  all  his  might.  It  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  power 
of  the  rider  over  the  horse,  that,  wild  with  terror  as  the  latter  was, 
he  dared  not  disobey  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  rein,  but  went 
through  all  the  evolutions,  blowing  trumpet-blasts  from  his  nostrils 
and  with  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets.  Despite  the  strain  kept 
upon  the  lasso,  the  bear  soon  regained  his  feet,  and  commenced  haul- 
ing in  the  spare  line  with  his  fore-paws  so  as  to  get  within  reach  of 
the  horse.  He  had  advanced  within  ten  feet  before  the  nearest  of  the 
other  horsemen  could  bring  his  lasso  to  bear  upon  him.  The  first 
throw  was  at  his  hind-legs — the  main  object  to  stretch  him  out — but 
it  missed.  Another  more  fortunate  cast  took  him  round  the  neck. 
Both  riders  pulled  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  bear  soon  rolled  on 
the  ground  again,  biting  furiously  at  the  lassos,  and  utteruig  the  most 
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terrific  roars.  The  strain  upon  his  neck  soon  choked  off  his  breath, 
and  he  was  forced  to  let  loose  his  grasp  upon  the  other  lasso.  While 
struggling  to  free  his  neck,  the  two  other  horsemen  dashed  up,  swing- 
ing their  lassos,  and  shouting  with  all  their  might  so  as  to  attract  his 
attention.  The  nearest,  watching  narrowly  every  motion  of  the  fran- 
tic animal,  soon  let  fly  his  lasso,  and  made  a  lucky  hitch  around  one 
of  his  hind-legs.  The  other,  following  quickly  with  a  large  loop, 
swung  it  entirely  over  the  bear's  body,  and  all  four  riders  now  set  vip 
a  yell  of  triumph  and  began  pulling  in  opposite  directions.  The  writh- 
ing, pitching,  and  straining  of  the  powerful  monster  were  now  absolutely 
fearful.  A  dust  arose  over  him,  and  the  earth  flew  up  in  every  direc- 
tion. Sometimes  by  a  desperate  eflbrt  he  regained  his  feet,  and  actu- 
ally dragged  one  or  more  of  the  horses  toward  him  by  main  strength ; 
but,  whenever  he  attempted  this,  the  others  stretched  their  lassos, 
and  either  choked  him  or  jerked  him  down  upon  his  haunches.  It 
was  apparent  that  his  wind  was  giving  out,  partly  by  reason  of  the 
long  chase,  and  partly  owing  to  the  noose  around  his  throat.  A  gen- 
eral pull  threw  him  once  more  upon  his  back.  Before  he  could  regain 
his  feet,  the  horsemen,  by  a  series  of  dexterous  mauceuvres,  wound  higi 
completely  up,  so  thaf  he  lay  perfectly  quiet  upon  the  ground,  breath- 
ing heavily,  and  utterly  unable  to  extricate  his  paws  from  the  labyrinth 
of  lassos  in  which  he  was  entangled.  One  of  the  riders  now  gave  the 
reins  of  his  horse  to  another  and  dismounted.  Cautiously  approach- 
ing, with  a  spare  riata,  he  cast  a  noose  over  the  bear's  fore-paws, 
and  wound  the  remaining  part  tightly  round  the  neck,  so  that  what 
strength  might  still  have  been  left  was  speedily  exhausted  by  suflbca- 
tion.  This  done,  another  rider  dismoi.uted,  and  the  two  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  binding  their  victim  so  firmly  by  the  paws  thatit  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  break  loose.  They  next  bound  his  jaws  together  by 
means  of  another  riata,  winding  it  all  the  way  up  around  his  head, 
upon  which  they  loosened  the  fastening  around  his  neck  so  as  to  give 
him  air.  When  alt  was  secure,  they  freed  the  lassos  and  again  mounted 
their  horses." 


HORACE.* 

THE  attempt  is  not  less  perseveringly  renewed  by  lovers  of  the 
golden  Greek  and  Latin  poets  to  transfer  their  elusive  beauties 
to  another  tongue,  notwithstanding  they  bring  their  erudition  or  even 
genius  to  accomplish  that  which  in  its  nature  is  impossible.  One  may 
acquire  some  laurels  as  compared  with  previous  competitors,  while  the 
highest  success  yet  reached  by  any  is  at  the  best  defeat.  The  life  of 
genuine  poetry  is  secluded  in  the  identical  words,  the  ipsissima  verba 
— which  are  its  form.  Wherein  consists  the  subtle  union  and  sym- 
pathy— which  is  like  that  of  soul  and  body — between  these  words  in 
their  attractive  look,  sound,  and  collocation  or  suggestiveness,  and  a 
poetic  idea,  we  may  not  have  it  in  our  power  precisely  to  define ;  but 
so  it  is,  that  the  charm,  grace,  and  very  essence  of  that  which  we  ad- 
mired, vanish  away  with  the  least  change  of  structure,  or  any  substi- 
tution of  outer  fabric  for  that  in  which  the  beautiful  thought  was 
originally  enshrined.  The  two  appear  to  have  been  eternally  intended 
for  one  another,  according  to  Nature  or  some  immutable  law.  It  is 
the  prerogative  and  triumph  of  true  genius  to  bring  about  this  au- 
spicious conjunction,  which  is  thenceforth  indissoluble  forever,  while 
to  seek  to  transfer  this  volatile  spirit,  this  delicate  aroma,  to  another 
casket,  is  as  vain  as  to  expect  that  a  different  set  of  features  from 
those  with  which  one  is  born  would  express  the  individuality  of  a 
man.  The  curiosa  felicitm  verborum  is  indeed  the  birth  of  sentiment 
into  a  shape  exclusively  its  own,  with  investiture  of  just  such  fashion; 
it  is  that  exquisite  adaptation  for  which  there  can  be  no  equivalent ; 
it  is  something  for  which  the  materials  do  not  exist  outside  the  dis- 
tinctive power  of  its  creator,  and  the  idiomatic  peculiarities  of  the 
language  which  he  employs.  If  this  philosophy  be  true,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  much  pleasure  may  not  be  derived  from  so-called  tr.insla- 
tions  of  classic  authors,  or  that  incentives  are  wanting  for  the  appre- 
ciative scholar  to  accomplish  what  he  can.  The  task  itself  is  a 
refining  process,  a  virtuous  experiment  which  brings  its  own  reward. 
The  Earl  of  Derby  signalized  his  old  age  in  a  work  which,  however 
inferior  to  old  .Chapman,  as  well  as  others  in  certain  parts,  is  one  of 
singular  exactness  within  all  possible  bounds,  and  will  be  a  lasting 
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honor  to  his  name.  It  is  not  Homer,  but  it  is  such  a  transcript  as 
only  true  devotion  and  the  best  of  training  could  have  produced.  It 
was,  we  confess,  with  no  small  zest  and  curiosity  that  we  took  up  a 
new  version  of  Horace  (the  Odes  and  Epodes)  by  one  whose  brilliant 
triumphs  have  been  achieved  in  every  department  of  English  letters, 
whose  glow  has  not  diminished  with  advancing  years,  and  whose^suc- 
cessive  works  have  seemed  to  accord  more  and  more  with  the  princi- 
ples of  high  art.  But  if  Lord  Lytton  has  fallen  short  of  what  we 
hoped,  it  is  not  simply  from  the  inherent  difficulties  already  stated, 
from  the  niceties,  peculiar  turns  or  forms  of  expression  in  his  author, 
but  rather  from  the  novel  experiment  which  he  has  been  inclined  to 
hazard,  from  the  laws  of  rhythm  which  he  has  laid  down  for  himself, 
and  from  the  adoption  of  certain  rhymeless  and  nondescript  measures 
of  which  we  cannot  regard  the  eft'ect  as  pleasing.  Instead  of  attempting 
a  close  imitation  of  the  ancient  metres,  his  aim  has  been  to  construct 
several  varieties  of  his  own,  consistent  with  the  character  of  English 
prosody,  while  akin  to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  original.  But  if 
English  hexameters  and  pentameters  have  on  the  whole  been  acknowl- 
edged unsuccessful,  and  Sapphic  odes  have  found  their  best  illus- 
tration, but  associated  only  with  ridicule  in  the  needy  "  Knife- 
Grinder"  of  Canning,  we  submit  it  whether  the  analogous  structures 
of  Lord  Lytton's  invention  seem  any  more  natural  or  congenial  to  our 
tongue.  The  question  with  us  is,  not  whether  he  has  not  given  a  very 
true  and  often  elegant  rendering  of  the  mere  sense  or  meaning  of  his 
author — -as  we  think  he  has — but  whether  the  best  poetic  justice  which 
he  was  capable  of  doing  has  been  secured  in  such  a  way.  It  is, 
whether  by  the  genius  of  Bulwer,  a  nicer  conception  of  the  spirit  of 
the  original  might  not  hpve  been  conveyed  through  a  free  translation 
in  rhymes,  allowing  him  to  use  such  English  measures  as  struck  his 
fancy  most.  We  think,  as  a  whole,  from  the  brilliancy  of  his  untram- 
melled muse,  that  he  might  have  produced  the  best  version  which  has 
yet  appeared,  although  it  might  be  diflicult  to  excel  in  the  happy  turn 
of  expression  some  separate  renderings  of  single  poems  at  divers  times 
by  different  hands.  We  very  much  doubt  whether  it  will  be  easy  to 
reconcile  the  public  ear  and  taste  to  unwonted  measures,  rhythmical 
novelties,  which  are  never  likely  to  come  into  vogue.  As  a  sample, 
without  any  particular  search  to  get  hold  of  that  which  would  justify 
the  above  impressions,  we  select  the  beautiful  ode  to  I'ostumus,  the 
fourteenth  of  the  second  book :  "  Eheu  !  fugaces"  etc. 

"  Ah,  Postumus,  Postumus,  the  years  glide  by  us, 
Alas  !  no  piety  delays  the  wrinkles, 

Nor  old  age  imminent. 
Nor  the  indomitable  hand  of  death. 
"  Though  thrice  each  day  a  hecatomb  were  offered. 
Friend,  thou  couldst  soften  not  the  tearless  Pluto, 

Encoiling  Tytyus  vast. 
And  Geryon,  triple  giant,  with  sad  waves — 
"  Waves  over  which  we  all  of  us  must  voyage, 
All  whosoe'er  the  fruits  of  earth  have  tasted ; 

Whether  that  earth  we  ruled 
As  kings,  or  served  as  judges  of  its  soil. 
"  Vainly  we  shun  Mars  and  the  gory  battle. 
Vainly  the  Hadrian  hoarse  witli  stormy  breakers, 

Vainly  each  autumn's  fall. 
The  sicklied  airs  through  which  the  south-wind  sails. 
"  Still  the  dull  winding  ooze  of  slow  Cooytus, 
The  ill-famed  Danaids,  and  to  task  that  ends  not 

Sentenced,  Oolides  : 
These  are  the  sights  on  which  we  all  must  gaze. 
"  Lands,  home,  and  wife,  in  whom  thy  soul  delighteth, 
Left ;  and  one  tree  alone  of  all  thy  woodlands, 

Loathed  cypress,  faithful  found, 
Shall  follow  to  the  last,  the  brief-lived  lord. 
"  The  worthier  heir  thy  Coscuban  shall  squander. 
Bursting  the  hundred  locks  that  guard  its  treasures, 

And  wines  more  rare  than  those 
Sipped  at  high  feasts  by  pontiffs,  dye  the  floor." 

This  will  hardly  be  deemed  very  musical,  to  compensate  for  not 
being  absolutely  literal ;  and  although  the  allusions,  which  must  b« 
awkwardly  paraphrased,  the  patronjinics  and  proper  names  make  it 
diflicult  of  execution,  it  is  hardly  more  agreeable  to  our  sense  than  the 
rendering  of  other  odes  where  the  like  obstructions  do  not  exist.  It 
is  true  that  the  strangely-sounding  English  prose  is  broken  up  into 
lines  of  various  lengths,  to  the  eye  at  least  somewhat  resembling  the 
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Horatian,  with  a  kind  of  riiythm  tlie  secret  principles  of  which  we  are 
left  to  disoOTer  for  ourselves  ;  but  we  are  little  captivated  with  a  dic- 
tion and  mode  of  expression  so  foreign  to  our  tongue.      In  the  fourth 

stanza,  for 

"  Frustra  per  auctumnos  nocentum 
A  Corporlbus  metuemus  Austrum," 

we  have — 

*'  Vainly  [we  shun]  each  autumn's  fall 
The  sicklied  airs  through  which  the  south-wind  sails." 

The  italics  are  our  own. 
In  the  following  stanza — 

"  The  ill-famed  Danaids,  and  to  task  that  ends  not 
Sentenced,  Oolides : 
These  are  the  sights  on  which  we  all  must  gaze  " — 

is  decidedly  hard.  In  contrast  and  comparison  with  the  above,  we 
select  a  free,  metrical  version  of  the  same  ode,  by  a  contemporary  of 
Ben  Jonson,  Robert  Herrick,  a  most  exquisite  poet,  but  latterly  neg- 
lected, owing  to  the  mingled  chaff  and  impurities  which  mar  his  page. 
It  is  from  a  choice  Pickering  edition,  which  we  have  before  us,  of  his 
"  Hesperides."  We  transcribe  but  a  few  of  the  first  verses,  as  the 
rest,  wherein  he  departs  from  the  text  and  proceeds  in  his  own  vein, 
are  but  an  adaptation  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  piece,  and  they 
are  dedicated  to  his  "  Peculiar  friend,  Mr.  John  Wickes  :  " 

"  Ah  Posthumus !  our  yeares  hence  flye, 
And  leave  no  sound ;  nor  piety 

Or  prayers,  or  vow, 
Can  keep  the  wrinkle  from  the  brow : 

But  we  must  on. 
As  fate  does  lead,  or  draw  us ;  none. 
None,  Posthumus,  could  e'er  decline 
The  doome  of  cruell  Proserpine. 
"  Tlie  pleasing  wife,  the  house,  the  ground. 
Must  all  be  left,  no  one  plant  found 

To  follow  thee 
Save  only  the  curst  cipresse  tree ; 

A  merry  mind 
Looks  forward,  scorns  what's  left  behind. 
Let's  live,  my  Wickes  then,  while  we  may 
And  here  enjoy  our  holiday. 

"  On,  on  we  must,  and  thither  tend, 
Where  Ancus  and  rich  TuUus  blend 

Their  sacred  seed ; 
Thus  has  infernell  Jove  decreed  ; 

We  must  he  made 
Ere  long  a  song,  ere  long  a  shade, 
Why  then  since  life  to  us  is  short 
Let's  make  it  full  up  by  our  sport. 
"  Crown  we  our  heads  with  roses  then, 
Anoint  with  Syrian  balme ;  for  when 

We  two  are  dead. 
The  world  with  us  is  buried. 

Then  live  we  free 
As  is  the  air,  and  let  us  be 
Our  own  fair  wind,  and  mark  each  one 
Day  with  the  white  and  lucky  stone." 

One  more  example,  however,  from  the  work  under  review,  as  that 
already  given,  from  some  phrases  almost  inconvertible  from  the  Latin 
into  pleasing,  and  at  the  same  time  tolerably  literal  English,  may  not 
be  deemed  by  some  readers  as  a  fair  exponent  of  the  whole  ;  and  we 
quote  now  from  Lord  Lytton's  version  of  the  Eighteenth  Ode,  Second 
Book  (NoH  ebur  negue  aureiim),  which  presents  fewer  difficulties,  is 
more  simple  in  construction,  and  unencumbered  in  its  easy  flow  : 

"  To  me  nor  gold,  nor  ivory  lends 
Its  shine  to  fret  my  ceiling  ; 
Nor  shafts  in  farthest  Afrio  hewn 
Props  architraves  Hymettian ! 
*'  I  do  not  claim,  an  unknown  heir. 
The  spoils  of  Orient  kingdoms. 
No  wives  of  honest  clients  weave 
Eor  me  Laconian  purples. 
**  Yet  mine  is  truth,  and  mine  some  vein 
Of  inborn  genius  kindly  ; 
Though  poor,  I  do  not  court-the  rich, 
But  by  the  rich  am  courted. 
**  I  do  not  weary  Heaven  for  more, 
I  tax  no  kindly  patron ; 


Content  with  all  I  own  on  earth. 
Some  rural  acres  Sabine." 
This  is  certainly  pleasing,  though  we  miss  the  rhyme,  and  the  re- 
maining verses  are  equally  so,  the  author  attempting  only  "  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  trippingness  and  brevity  of  sound  "  of  a  metre  of 
which  there  is  no  other  example  in  Horace,  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Hipponax,  and  sometimes  called  Euripidean.  Although  we 
Gtanot  be  enthusiastic  over  Lord  Lytton's  experiment  of  const:  U3ting 
metres,  inaugurated  by  him  in  his  "  Lost  Tales  of  Miletus," 
yet  we  regard  his  new  version  of  the  Odes  and  Epodes  as  still  a 
noble  contribution  to  letters.  How  genuine  are  his  qualifications 
for  the  task  undertaken,  and  how  deep  is  his  appreciation  of  his 
favorite  classic,  is  evinced  by  his  notes  and  comments,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  exhaustive  and  admirable  analysis  which  forms  the  in- 
troduction of  this  work.  Therein  he  explains,  with  remarkable  in- 
sight, the  secret'  of  that  charm  which  makes  Horace  the  delight  of 
boyhood  and  the  welcome  companion  of  a  mellow  old  age  ;  his  genial 
humanity,  his  universal  sympathies,  his  cheerful  philosophy,  and  his 
-  inclination  toward  the  agreeable  aspects  of  our  mortal  estate ; "  how 
with  pleasurable  temperament  is  blended  a  manliness  of  sentiment 
rousing  up  the  most  generous  impulses  of  youth  ;  how  the  Epicurean 
and  the  Stoic  which  exist  in  all  natures  speak  out  through  him  ;  what 
was  the  scope  of  his  observation,  and  the  "  generalizing  character  of 
his  reasoning  powers  ;  "  how  charming  was  his  innate  refinement  and 
urbanity,  as  opposed  to  provincial  narrowness  and  vulgarity  of  taste  ; 
and  how  with  these  qualities,  developed  by  polished  town-life,  was 
combined  a  simple  delight  in  rural  Nature.  "  He  might  be  as  familiar 
with  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  the  shades  of  Penshnrst  as  with  Lord  Ches- 
terfield in  the  saloons  of  Mayfair."  He  finely  dissects  the  elements 
or  qualities  which  are  components  of  his  lyric  art — that  terseness 
which  restricted  his  language  to  the  very  idea  which  he  desired  to  ex- 
press— his  word-painting  and  the  dramatic  power  which  gave  life  to 
his  scenes,  passing  on  to  a  notice  of  Horatian  style  and  diction,  and 
to  numerous  other  points  of  an  extended  essay  to  which  we  cannot 
now  refer. 

THE  CITT  OF   ST.  AUGUSTINE,  FLORIDA. 

THE  engraving,  on  the  first  page  of  this  number  of  the  Journal, 
represents  a  part  of  the  ruins  of  the  Spanish  gate  of  the  ancient 
little  city  of  St.  Augustine,  Florida.  That  city  was  the  earliest  settled 
by  white  men  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Ponce  de  Leon 
landed  there  in  1512,  but  it  was  not  till  half  a  century  later,  in  1665, 
that  Don  Pedro  Menendez  established  a  permanent  colony,  and  founded 
a  town,  to  which  he'  gave  the  name  of  St.  Augustine.  Its  foundations 
were  laid  in  blood,  for  Menendez  began  his  rule  in  Florida  by  the 
cruel  and  treacherous .  massacre  of  several  hundred  Frenchmen  who 
had  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  And,  for  two  cen- 
turies afterward,  the  annals  of  the  town  exhibit  a  prolonged  scene  of 
slaughter  and  destruction.  No  other  town  in  America  has  endured  so 
many  sieges  or  suffered  so  much  from  hostile  fieets  and  armies.  The 
daring  Huguenot  adventurer,  Dominique  de  Gourgues,  captured  and 
destroyed  it  in  1567,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  his  countrymen.  It 
was  immediately  rebuilt,  and,  during  the  twelve  years'  rule  of  Menen- 
dez, who,  notwithstanding  his  cruelty,  was  a  very  able  man,  and  of 
high  repute  in  Spanish  history,  it  flourished  exceedingly,  and  in  1686 
was  probably  larger  and  more  populous  than  it  is  now.  In  that  year 
it  was  sacked  and  burned  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  English  filibuster. 
It  was  again  rebuilt,  and  it  is  said  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Indians 
in  1610.  This,  however,  is  very  doubtful.  But  it  is  certain  that,  in 
1666,  Captain  Davis,  an  English  buccaneer,  repeated  Drake's  exploit, 
and  captured  and  plundered  the  town.  In  1702  it  was  attacked  by  an 
English  expedition  led  by  Governor  Moore,  of  South  Carohna,  but  the 
attack  was  successfully  repelled.  A  similar  attack  by  Governor  Ogle- 
thorpe, of  Georgia,  in  1740,  was  also  repulsed  after  a  s^ege  of  con- 
siderable length  ;  and  so  also  was  a  second  expedition,  under  the  same 
commander,  in  1743. 

In  1821,  St.  Augustine  passed  with  the  rest  of  Florida  from  the 
dominion  of  Spain  to  that  of  the  United  States.  In  the  civil  war  of 
1861  it  was  seized  by  the  Confederates,  but  was  soon  regained  by  the 
Union  forces,  we  believe  without  bloodshed  in  either  case,  though 
many  raiding  fights,  and  one  sanguinary  battle,  that  of  Olustee,  took 
place  in  Florida  in  the  course  of  the  contest. 
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UnJer  the  Spaniards,  the  town  was  protected  by  a  wall,  or  stock- 
ade, across  its  northern  end,  which  was  deemed  sufficient  for  its  de- 
fence, as  it  stands  on  a  peninsula  nearly  surrounded  by  the  St.  Sebas- 
tian River  and  St.  .Augustine  Bay.  The  gateway  of  the  old  wall  still 
stands,  and  is  quite  an  imposing  ruin,  with  ornamental  towers  and 
loop-holed  sentry-boxes.  The  wall  itself  has  totally  disappeared,* 
though  the  ditch,  which  was  broad  and  deep,  and  ran  from  shore  to 
shore,  is  still  visible,  and  is  even  yet  partially  filled  with  water  at 
high  tides. 

The  gate  of  the  city  is  built  of  coquina,  a  peculiar  conglomerate 
of  fine  shells  and  sand,  which  is  found  in  large  quantities  on  Anasta- 
sia  Island  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  is  easily  cut  in  the  quarry, 
but  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  houses  of  the  city,  many  of 
which  are  in  ruins,  are  mostly  built  of  this  material,  though  the 
newer  structures  are  generally  of  wood,  in  the  usual  American  style. 
The  cart  and  tiie  mule  and  the  negro-boy  of  our  illustration  represent 
the  kind  of  equipage  most  in  use  in  Eastern  Florida,  though  the 
primitive  style  of  the  country  is  rapidly  giving  way  before  the  innova- 
tions introduced  by  the  Northern  settlers,  who  have  poured  into 
Florida  since  the  termination  of  the  civil  war,  attracted  by  its  cheap 
lands,  its  rich  productions,  and  its  delicious  climate. 


TABLE-TALK. 

MR.  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE  has  delivered  a  lecture,  in  Hull,  in  de- 
•feuce  of  "  Fiction,"  in  which  he  sought  to  prove  the  rationality 
of  the  amusement  of  novel-reading,  arguing  that  it  is  often  a  wholesome 
as  well  as  pleasant  practice.  Mr.  TroDojie's  arguments  are  likely  to  have 
most  weight  with  those  already  confirmed  in  the  habit  of  novel-read- 
ing, and  who,  if  any  thing,  need  a  little  stimulating  into  other  branches 
of  intellectual  pleasure,  while  that  large  class  who  are  prejudiced 
against  the  novel  will  probably  remain  unchanged  in  their  judgments. 
The  only  difficulty  with  novel-reading  is,  that,  like  dram-drinking,  it  is 
so  rarely  indulged  in  with  moderation.  Novel-readers  are  apt  to  con- 
ceive a  distaste  for  all  other  kinds  of  literature  ;  their  mental  diges- 
tion is  spoiled  for  every  thing  but  the  most  highly-seasoned  literary  tid- 
bits. Exclusive  novel-reading  is  to  the  mind  very  much  like  what  din- 
ners made  up  solely  of  pastry  and  desserts  would  be  for  the  stomach. 
The  mind  that  cannot  enjoy  a  good  novel  is  to  be  pitied ;  the  mind 
that  has  fed  itself  to  such  excess  on  the  novel,  that  it  has  become  in- 
sensible to  every  other  form  of  intellectual  entertainment — dead  to  his- 
tory, philosophy,  science,  and  all  the  splendid  world  of  investigation 
and  thought  lying  within  them — is  a  maimed,  decrepit,  intellectual 
pauper.  But  the  novel,  as  one  form  of  intellectual  recreation,  is  ad- 
mirable ;  where,  in  some  instances,  it  proves  too  stimulating,  in  others 
it  awakens  imagination,  arouses  feeling,  and  sets  in  motion  half-dor- 
mant forces.  The  secret  of  the  fondness  for  the  novel,  existing  so 
notably  among  women,  young  people,  and  all  whose  sphere  of  exist- 
ence is  narrow,  is  in  the  fact  that  it  extends  the  reader's  experiences 
of  life,  enlarges  the  field  of  his  sympathies,  and  multiplies  the  area  of 
his  existence.  This  expansion,  as  it  were,  of  one's  self  is  a  great 
fascination,  and  is  only  unfavorable  when  it  brings  in  unwholesome 
yearnings  and  restless  discontents,  or  renders  the  sensibilities  mawk- 
ish. The  novel  exalts  our  ideals  of  humanity,  and  often  gives  us 
worthy  models  for  imitation.  If  it  fills  us  sometimes  with  a  few 
affectations,  it  compensates  by  cherishing  in  our  hearts  hatred  of 
meanness,  cowardice,  and  all  forms  of  unworthiness.  If  it  occasion- 
ally works  mischief  by  dangerous  suggestions,  it  quite'  as  often  warns 
by  timely  hints.  But  the  good  and  the  bad  of  the  novel  have  too 
often  been  discussed  to  need  further  illustration.  Like  all  other  mor- 
tal institutions,  it  is  of  mixed  good  and  evil.  To  one  man  it  is  poi- 
son, to  another  antidote.  Within  certain  limits  it  cheers,  sweetens, 
and  is  a  means  of  happiness  ;  beyond  those  limits,  it  becomes  an  in- . 
dulgence  relaxing  to  the  fibres  of  the  mind,  and  weakening  to  all  our 
intellectual  and  moral  forces. 

Our  contributor  who  wrote  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Jour- 
nal about  "domestic  bliss,"  might  have  pointed  out  that  the  civiliza- 
tion of  which  we  boast  so  much  has  brought  into  our  households 
an  army  of  .what  may  be  called  regulation  comforts,  and  driven  out  a 
host  of  pleasures.  We  have  methodized  our  households  to  an  extent 
that  has  extracted  from  home  nearly  all  its  sweetness.  We  heat  our 
houses  by  elaborate,  labor-saving  furnaces ;  we  light  them  with  gas 


that  flows  into  our  rooms  from  far-oflf  retorts  ;  we  bring  water,  hot  or 
cold,  to  our  bedrooms  at  a  touch  ;  we  surround  ourselves  with  these 
numerous,  well-ordered  conveniences,  and  yet  for  every  comfort  we 
thus  purchase  we  shut  the  door  upon  some  felicity.  The  essential  en- 
joyment of  a  pleasure  is  by  contrast.  We  know  what  sunlight  is  by 
storm  ;  what  day  is  by  night ;  what  warmth  is  by  cold ;  wh^  the 
pleasures  of  feeding  are  by  hunger.  The  sweetness  of  labor  past  is 
often  confessed ;  but  we  forget  the  sweetness  of  a  comfort  won.  How 
can  the  family  be  cozy,  confiding,  cheerful,  and  united,  around  a  blaz- 
ing fire  in  the  sitting-room  if  every  other  apartment  in  the  house  is 
equally  agreeable  ?  When  the  temperature  of  a  home  in  winter-time 
is  the  same  throughout,  the  household  hearth,  so  full  of  delightful 
associations,  so  honored  in  song  and  story,  disappears.  And,  then, 
there  is  always  a  sacrifice  of  health  in  these  uniformly-heated  houses, 
especially  with  home-kept  women.  Used  day  after  day  to  a  uniform 
temperature,  the  moment  they  venture  into  the  street  the  sharp  change 
tells  upon  their  sensitive  flesh  severely,  and  usually  fastens  a  cold 
upon  them.  A  pleasure  is  only  enjoyed  with  thorough  raciness  and 
heartiness  when  it  comes  infrequently,  or  as  a  contrast :  if  we  build 
ourselves  up  in  organized  ease,  if  we  surround  ourselves  with  meth- 
odized comforts,  our  "  primrose  path  of  dalliance  "  may  be  easy  to 
tread,  but  life  will  lose  its  keen  relish,  and  satiety  sooner  or  later  ex- 
tinguish our  capacity  for  enjoyment.  These  are  truisms,  possibly  ;  but 
some  truths  need  frequent  restatement. 

Jlr.  Boocher  has  written  a  defence  of  the  birch  as  a  house- 
hold regulator,  asserting  that  this  instrument  of  torture  should  not  be 
employed  upon  children  for  minor  faults,  but  that,  in  cases  of  cruelty, 
falsehood,  or  theft,  Solomon's  advice  should  be  rigorously  adopted. 
It  is  evident  that  in  families  where  the  rod  is  used  for  graver  errors,  a 
familiarity  with  its  use  will  soon  lead  to  its  more  general  application. 
A  boy  once  flogged  is  sure  to  be  flogged  again.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  many  a  boy  deserves  the  birch,  and  our  indignation  is  very  apt, 
in  cases  of  flagrant  sins,  to  make  short  work  of  the  matter  by  a 
resort  to  the  whip.  But  the  question  to  be  considered  is  not  whether 
for  certain  faults  or  under  certain  circumstances  a  child  may  not  to 
advantage  be  whipped,  but  whether  in  a  family  or  school  where  the 
whip  is  not  used  there  are  not,  as  a  whole,  better  government  and  bet- 
ter children  than  in  the  family  or  school  where  it  is.  It  is  obvious  to 
almost  every  one's  observation  that  children  reared  under  a  rigorous 
home  discipline,  who  have  been  whipped  and  drilled  and  ceaselessly 
punished,  never  turn  out  so  well  as  those  educated  under  a  milder  and 
more  considerate  authority.  Were  schools,  a  hundred  years  ago,  when 
whipping  was  the  only  known  rule  of  adminislration,  under  better 
control  than  now  ?  Did  they  have  better  pupils,  or  turn  out  better 
men  ?  Are  "  cruelty,  lying,  and  theft " — the  three  sins  which,  accord- 
ing to  Jlr.  Beecher,  must  be  cured  by  an  application  of  birch — are 
these  vices  more  common  to-day,  when  flogging  is  nearly  out  of  date, 
than  they  were  in  the  last  century,  when  the  whip  often  hung  con- 
spicuously in  view  as  a  paternal  warning  ?  No  truth  seems  to  us 
more  obvious  than  that  mild  rule  is  better  for  the  fiimily  or  the 
school  than  severe  rule.  All  experience,  all  observation,  all  history, 
all  philosophy,  prove  it.  We  are  not  advocating  lax  discipline  ;  there 
must  be  authority  in  the  family  and  subordination  also  in  the  family — 
but  most  unfortunate  is  that  man  who  has  no  other  means  of  reaching 
the  consciences  of  his  children  than  by  flagellation. 

The  Harlford  Courant,  in  a  commendable  spirit  of  inquiry, 

asks  if  "  handsome  people  feel  difl'erently  from  plain  people  in  the 
face.  We  have  heard,"  continues  the  Oourant,  "  of  men,  never  of 
women,  so  ugly  that  their  faces  ached  ;  and  the  opposite  cause  ought 
to  produce  an  opposite  effect.  We  believe  that  plain  people,  when 
animated  by  pleasant  thoughts  or  intellectually  excited,  may  have  a 
facial  glow  and  feeling  of  beauty — an  illusion  which  the  mirror  would 
in  most  cases  dispel.  Tet  plain  people,  under  the  stimulant  of  noble 
or  pleasurable  thoughts,  do  sometimes  appear  almost  handsome  to 
spectators.  Handsome  people  are,  of  course,  conscious  that  they  are 
handsome ;  but  have  they  the  physical  feeling  of  beauty  ?  "  We  have 
great  pleasure  in  assuring  the  editor  of  the  Courmit,  which  we  are 
personally  enabled  to  do,  that  handsome  people  do  not  have  "  the 
physical  feeling  of  beauty."  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  convinced 
— although  this  opinion  is  from  deduction,  and  not  from  experience — 
that  ugly  people  really  have  a  consciousness  of  their  ugliness.  Is  it 
not  natural  to  suppose  that  a  snub-nosed  fellow  feels  his  snub-nose,  or 
that  a  very  big-nosed  person  is  conscious  of  his  disproportionate 
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proboscis  ?  And,  then,  is  it  not  evident  that  a  man  with  his  mouth 
all  awry  must  feel  the  crookedness  of  this  feature  ?  Will  ugl^'  people 
inform  us  if  we  are  wrong  in  this  matter  ? 

It  is  a  little  to(j  bad  the  way  the  seasons  confuse  us  all. 

They  seem  not  only  to  disregard  all  ordinary  precedents  as  to  the 
proper  time  for  frost,  or  the  suitable  period  for  summer  airs,  but  they 
are  mixing  up  the  zones  and  the  difl'erent  climates  of  the  world  in  a 
fearful  disorder.  Why,  in  December  last,  when  we  of  the  wintry 
North  were  enjoying  soft,  sunny  days,  wondering  why  crusty  and 
biting  old  Winter  was  not  with  us,  the  frosty  old  traveller,  who  for  so 
many  centuries  has  regularly  sojourned  in  our  midst,  was  off  unex- 
pectedly on  a  tour  to  a  new  district,  and  startling  several  of  the  tropic 
regions  with  his  fierce  manners  and  icy  breath.  In  hot  Algiers,  iee 
formed  in  the  gardens  during  the  last  days  of  December,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  Frenchmen,  the  Arabs,  and  of  all  to  the  climate  born. 
Such  a  thing  was  unknown  to  the  "  oldest  inhabitant ; "  and  right 
glad  were  the  shivering  natives  to  get  rid  of  the  unwelcome  visitor. 
We  are  happy  to  say  that  old  Winter  did  not  abandon  us  altogether, 

•and  finished  his  tropical  trip  in  time  to  return  and  give  us  a  touch  of 
his  quality  in  February.  We  could  scarcely  enjoy  our  summer  with- 
out a  timely  visit  from  Winter,  whose  snow  and  ice  have  their  fine 
compensations. 

It  is  a  noticeable  and  melancholy  fact  that  the  composition 

of  music  of  the  highest  order  is  one  of  the  worst  possible  means  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood.  In  other  words,  it  doesn't  pay.  Rossini  used 
to  declare  that  it  was  utterly  impossible,  even  for  a  popular  opera- 
writer,  to  make  such  an  income  by  his  works  as  would  allow  him  to 
livs  comfortably,  and  lay  by  something  from  his  savings  ;  and,  if  this 
was  Rossini's  experience,  what  must  naturally  have  been  the  fate  of 
those  who  were  greater  than  he,  and  who  wrote  for  far  more  scanty 
and  less  wealthy  audiences  ?  Handel,  it  is  true,  left  a  handsome 
fortune  behind  him  ;  but,  like  Shakespeare,  he  earned  it  as  a  theatrical 
manager.  Sebastian  Bach  earned  a  very  modest  competency  as  a 
teacher  and  organist ;  but  the  sale  of  his  wonderful  works  would  not 
have  kept  him  in  bread,  even  without  the  cheese.  Mozart  and  Bee- 
thoven barely  drove  the  wolf  from  the  door  ;  and  Mendelssohn,  happily 
for  himself,  was  the  son  of  a  tolerably  wealthy  father.  But  the  sad- 
dest case  of  all  was  that  of  Schubert,  the  majority  of  whose  works 
were  wholly  unsalable,  while  from  those  which  were  most  popular  he 
gained  only  a  wretched  pittance. 

We  notice  a  proj,ect  for  the  erection  of  a  grand  aquarium  at 

Brighton,  England,  which,  in  its  dimensions,  will  make  a  very  re- 
spectable miniature  sea.  The  length  of  the  structure  will  be  seven 
hundred  feet,  and  the  width  one  hundred.  Boats  could  freely  be 
launched  on  such  an  expanse  of  water,  and  one  might  spend  days  ex- 
ploring the  secrets  and  mysteries  of  the  animals  an<l  plants  gathered 
within  its  crystal  shores.  All  the  forms  of  the  sea-shore  might  be 
represented — the  sandy  beach,  the  roek-bound  coast,  the  reedy  marsh 
— while,  in  the  way  of  animals,  if  not  space  enough  for  the  leviathan, 
or  room  for  the  whale,  the  seal  and  the  porpoise  might  disport 
within  its  liberal  "watery  waste."  Why  cannot  we  have  such  an 
aquarium  at  Central  Park  ?  No  object  would  be  more  attractive  to 
visitors,  and  none  more  instructive. 


"  A  MEElCANSOCIETY,"by  George  Makepeace  Towle,  is  the  title 
-'^^  of  a  work,  in  two  volumes,  just  issued  in  London,  and  designed 
"to  give  an  account,  by  an  American,  of  American  institutions  and  society, 
.for  the  benefit  of  English  reader.^."  The  work  includes  an  account  of  our 
government — the  executive,  the  departments.  Congress,  and  the  courts;  of 
our  colleges,  academies,  and  public  schools  ;  of  domestic  life  in  Amer- 
ica, urban  and  suburban  ;  of  arts  and  pastimes ;  of  social  and  national 
anniversaries  ;  of  our  literature  and  literary  people  ;  of  the  professions  ; 
of  travelling,  and  our  places  of  resort ;  and,  finally,  of  the  extent  and 
productions  of  the  United  States.  A  work  so  comprehensive  as  this,  so 
carefully  and  judiciously  written,  so  accurate  in  its  statements,  will 
serve  an  important  end  in  promoting  a  better  knowledge  of  America 
and  Americans  in  England  than  now  obtains.  Mr.  'Powle  is  well 
known  here  as  the  author  of  an  admirable  history  of  Henry  V.  of  Eng- 
land, and,  to  tlic  readers  of  this  Journ.^l,  will  be  remembered  as  the 
author  of  several  pleasant  Parisian  sketches  and  biographical  articles. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Woods  is  preparing  for  the  Maine  Historical 


Society's  next  volume  an  original  unpublished  manuscript  of  Richard 
Hakluyt,  of  the  higliest  historical  and  geographical  interest.  It  is  en- 
titled: "A  particular  discourse  concerning  the  greate  necessitie  and 
manifold  eomodyties  that  are  like  to  grow  to  this  Eealme  of  Englande 
by  the  westerne  discoveries  lately  attempted,  written  in  the  yere  1584, 
by  Eioharde  Haokluyt ....  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Walter  Raleigh  before 
the  comynge  home  of  his  two  Barkes  [from  Virginia],  &c."  This  in- 
valuable manuscript  consists  of  -sixty-tliree  large,  closely-written  folio 
pages. 

Henry  B.  Stanton,  of  New  York,  is  writing  an  historical  sketch  of  the 
bench  and  bar  of  the  State,  with  incidental  notices  of  some  of  the  dis- 
tinguished judges  and  lawyers  of  other  States.  It  is  said  that  he  ob- 
tained much  of  the  valuable  information  ho  is  weaving  into  his  book,  in 
regard  to  the  early  lawyers  of  New  York,  from  the  late  Daniel  Cady ; 
and,  in  regard  to  those  of  modern  periods,  from  the  late  Joshua  A.  Spen- 
cer and  Nicholas  Hill. 

"  The  Principles  of  Domestic  Science  "  is  a  work  from  the  joint  pens 
of  Miss  Catherine  E.  Beeeher  and  Mrs.  Stowe.  It  is  designed  to  prac- 
tically show  the  economy  of  labor,  the  principles  of  taste,  and  the  re- 
sources for  pleasure,  that  should  belong  to  every  well-organized  home. 
The  book  is  very  suggestive,  and  is  marked  by  thorough  good  sense. 
J.  B.  Ford  &  Co.  are  the  publishers. 

Bayard  Taylor's  forthcoming  translation  of  both  parts  of  "  Faust " 
is  said  to  preserve  all  the  metrical  peculiarities  of  the  original  German, 
even  to  the  double  rhymes  (a  very  difficult  task  in  English),  without 
the  addition  of  a  word  or  thought  not  warranted  by  the  text.  The 
translation  will  he  accompanied  with  a  full  and  practical  commentary, 
in  which  the  mysteries  of  the  great  drama  will  be  elucidated. 

M.  Mariette  has  discovered  at  Kom-es-sultan,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Abydos,  in  Egypt,  the  tomb  of  a  king  of  the  thirteenth  dynasty, 
named  Sebek-em-saw,  the  only  one  of  this  period  which  has  up  to  this 
time  been  discovered.  The  same  eminent  Egyptologist  has  just  pub- 
lished, in  two  magnificent  folio  volumes — one  containing  the  text,  the 
other  the  plates — the  results  of  his  excavations  at  Abydos. 

In  Mr.  Rosetti's  new  edition  of  Shelley  will  be  inserted  two  short 
poems  of  his  maturest  time,  hitherto  unpublished.  They  were  given  at 
Florence  to  Miss  Sophia  Stacey,  afterward  Mrs.  Catty,  and  her  family 
now  allow  thom  to  appear.  The  Athemeum  says,  "  There  is  another 
unpublished  poem  of  Shelley  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  at  Oxford." 

The  Rev.  Charles  Townsend,  just  deceased  in  England,  was  a  friend 
of  Byron,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  Rogers.  He  is  described  as  a  very 
eccentric  wit,  who  chalked  his  garden-walls  with  favorite  passages  from 
ancient  writers  of  epigrams,  and  was  the  author  of  similar  effusions, 
which  are  well  remembered  among  his  friends. 

Speaking  of  the  "  Holy  Grail,"  the  London  Examiner  says :  "  Mr. 
Tennyson  is  distinctively  the  poet  of  sadness  ;  and  his  present  poem  is 
the  very  saddest  thing  he  has  ever  written.  '  The  Holy  Grail '  might 
have  been  called  the  History  of  an  Enthusiasm  by  a  Sympatlietic  Unbe- 
liever." 

The  London  AtJienaium  speaks  favorably  of  "  Hans  Breitmann  in 
Church,"  the  fourth  series  of  the  Breitmann  Ballads.  "  Mr.  Leland,"  it 
says,  "may  be  said  to  have  created  a  new  kind  of  humorous  poetry,  and 
he  seems  by  no  means  to  have  exhausted  the  vein  he  was  the  first  to 
open." 

Hawthorne's  "English  Note-book"  will  shortly  be  published,  ap- 
pearing under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Mrs.  Hawthorne.  It  will 
contain  an  account  of  the  author's  consular  experience,  descriptions 
of  English  places,  and  impressions  of  ^mous  English  people. 

The  Rev;  Mr.  Gilflllan  has  been  charged  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dun- 
dee with  asserting,  in  "  Modern  Christian  Heroes,"  that  in  "  The  Stand- 
ards "  there  are  blunders  of  interpretation,  of  philosophy,  and  of  doc- 
trine. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  accompanied  by  Miss  Kingsley,  has  sailed 
for  Trinidad,  whence  he  is  to  make  excursions  to  the  neigliboring  isl- 
ands. An  account  of  his  tour  is  promised  in  a  series  of  "  Letters  from 
the  Tropics,"  which  are  to  be  printed  in  Good  Words. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  is  now  engaged  on  a  work  on  the  origin  of  civili- 
zation and  the  primitive  condition  of  man.  The  first  volume,  on  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  savages,  is  in  the  press,  and  will  shortly 
be  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans. 

A  German  poet  has  translated  Tennyson's  "  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,"  but,  as  "  sec/:S  hvndiH  "  has  no  rhyme  in  the  German,  he  has 
taken  the  liberty  of  increasing  it  to  one  thousand—"  tausend"  admitting 
of  several  rhymes. 
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Tlie  King  of  Denmark  has  conferred  the  knight's  cross  of  the  order 
of  the  I)annel>rog  on  the  Eev.  J.  Jeffrey,  wlio  has  done  much  to  spread 
a  knowledge  of  Danisli  literature  in  England. 

K.  W.  Emerson's  new  volume,  to  be  called  "  Society  and  Solitude," 
"will  consist  of  various  essays,  some  of  which  have  already  appeared  in 
periodicals,  but  have  been  considerably  rewritten. 

A  German  Bible,  printed  in  1610,  a  year  before  the  King  James  ver- 
sion was  published,  has  been  found  in  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.")  public 
library. 

An  illustrated  Polish  journal  has  appeared  at  Warsaw.  The  wood- 
cuts are  good,  but  the  literature,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  censor- 
ship under  which  it  is  published,  is  very  meagre. 

The  first  three  volumes  of  Professor  Jowett's  translation  of  the 
"  Dialogues  "  of  Plato  are  expected  to  appear  in  the  course  of  the  pres 
ent  year. 

Kossuth  is  engaged  in  writing  his  autobiography,  which  will  simul- 
taneously be  published  in  six  languages. 

Dr.  Hehn,  at  Berlin,  and  Professor  Franceso  Papa,  at  Turin,  have 
each  brought  out  a  book  on  domestic  animals  in  prehistoric  times. 

A  uniform  edition  of  the  poems  and  imaginative  tales  of  Dr.  George 
MacDonald  wiU  appear  shortly. 

Garibaldi's  new  work  is  described  as  being  *'  one  long,  bitter,  furious 
attack  on  priests  and  priestcraft." 

M.  Prevost-Paradol,  the  eminent  French  author,  proposes  to  deliver 
a  course  of  lectures  in  the  United  States. 

The  London  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  are 
publishing  a  monthly  journal,  called  The  Animal  World. 

A  newspaper  is  to  be  started  at  Dresden,  devoted  to  shooting- 
stars. 

"What  Her  Face  Said,"  is  the  title  of  a  new  novel  announced  in 
London. 


Snentrfic  ^otes. 


DR.  SYMES  THOMPSON  lately  lectured  at  Grcsham  College,  Eng- 
land, upon  the  subject  of  "  Catching  Cold."  He  explained  by  means 
of  drawings  the  effect  produced  on  the  system  by  an  attack  of  catarrh. 
The  minute  vessels  of  the  nose,  throat,  and  chest,  become  surcharged 
with  blood,  and,  if  this  congestion  be  not  relieved,  inflammation  en- 
sues, and  ultimately  derangement  of  structure.  For  prevention  of  colds 
there  is  nothing  like  a  cold  bath  every  morning  ;  "  it  trains  the  vessels 
of  the  skin  to  rise  vigorously  into  renewed  action  after  the  application 
of  a  chill."  Hot  rooms  should  be  avoided,  the  skin  protected  with 
warm  clothing,  and,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  between  thirty- 
two  and  forty  degrees  Fahrenheit  (which  is  the  condition  of  atmosphere 
most  liable  to  produce  catarrh),  a  generous  but  careful  diet  should  be 
adopted.  For  cure,  the  Turkish  bath,  or  an  ordinary  vapor-bath,  is 
most  efficacious  ;  but  the  action  of  the  bath  should  be  supplemented  by 
the  administration  of  meat  stimulants.  A  cuBf'ul  of  beef-tea,  admin- 
istered on  the  very  day  when  he  delivered  his  lecture,  had  in  ten  min- 
utes diffused  a  steady  warmth  through  the  system  of  a  patient  who  had 
been  brought  to  the  Brompton  Hospital,  cold,  pulseless,  and  apparently 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  Dr.  Thompson  concluded  by  warning  his 
hearers  that  colds,  unlike  eruptive  fevers,  the  more  frequently  they  re- 
cur, the  more  frequently  they  may  be  expected. 

Dr.  Preyer,  of  Bonn,  has  published  a  monograph  which  contains  an 
historical  view,  in  a  tabular  for^ji,  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  ex- 
periments made  upon  upward  of  thirty  different  kinds  of  animals- 
horses,  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  birds,  fishes,  insects,  etc. — with  prussic  acid, 
showing  that,  while  the  poison  does  not  act  instantaneously,  the  rapidity 
and  certainty  with  wliich  it  destroys  life,  even  in  the  largest  animals,  is 
very  remarkable.  The  author  is  unfavorable  to  the  use  of  prussic  acid 
as  a  therapeutic  agent ;  in  any  case,  it  is  very  dangerous  ;  the  beneficial 
effects  ascribed  to  it  do  not  rest  on  satisfactory  experiments,  and  the 
numerous  antidotes  which  have  been  proposed  have  proved  valueless. 
The  only  applications  which  are  of  any  use  are  artificial  respiration,  if 
the  heart  still  beats,  and,  where  respiration  still  continues,  subcutaneous 
injection  of  small  quantities  of  atropin.  He  also  treats  of  the  detection 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  blood,  both  by  the  absorption-spectrum  and 
by  Schunbein's  test,  a  mixture  of  copper  sulphate  and  tincture  of 
guaicum. 

It  is  said  that  the  Pacific  Railroad  is  working  a  great  change  in  the 
climate  on  tlie  plains.  Instead  of  continuous  droughts  all  along  the 
railroad,  rain  now  falls  in  refreshing  abundance.  In  central  Ohio,  for 
example,  it  is  said  the  climate  has  been  completely  revolutionized  since 


iron  rails  have  formed  a  net-work  all  over  that  region.  Instead  of  the 
destructive  droughts  formerly  suffered  there,  for  some  four  or  five  years 
there  has  been  rain  in  abundance — even  more  than  enough  to  supply  all 
the  wants  of  farmers.  This  change  is  thought  to  be  the  result  of  an 
equilibrium  produced  in  the  electrical  currents,  which  has  brought  about 
a  more  uniform  dispensation  of  the  rain.  It  is  a  fact  within  the  obser- 
vation of  all  who  remember  ante-railroad  times,  that  there  are  few  or  no 
such  thunder-storms  as  formerly  took  place  in  New  England. 

The  development  and  advancement  of  science  are  signally  indebted 
to  three  associations  :  1.  The  Academy  del  Cimento  in  Florence,  estab- 
lished 19th  June,  lfi57,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Grand-duke  Ferdi- 
nand II.  It  continued  in  vigor  only  ten  years.  Among  its  members 
were  two  illustrious  disciples  of  Galileo — Castqllio,  and  Torricelli,  the 
inventor  of  the  barometer.  2.  The  Royal  Society  of  London,  estabUshed 
in  1660,  though  in  reality  existing  many  years  previously  to  thsit  date. 
3.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  established  in  the  year  1666. 

Professor  Giebel,  of  Halle,  has  made  a  thorough  investigation  with 
regard  to  the  food  of  the  swallow.  He  examined  the  alimentary  canal 
in  forty-six  full-grown  birds  and  in  seventy-three  young  ones.  Of  the 
latter,  more  than  half  had  been  fed  on  insects  alone ;  the  stoqiachs  of 
the  others  contained,  besides  insects,  a  few  fruit-stones.  The  general 
result  of  the  professor's  inquiry  is  to  show  that  those  French  naturalists 
who  have  asserted  that  swallows  are  more  injurious  to  cereals  and  fruit 
than  to  insects  are  entirely  in  the  wrong. 

Complaints  having  been  made  against  M.  Leverrier,  Director  of  the 
Paris  Observatory,  by  some  of  the  other  officials,  he  has  been  removed 
from  the  post  by  an  imperial  decree  dated  February  5th.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  observatory  is  temporarily  intrusted  to  a  commission  of 
three  members. 

The  earliest  society  for  the  promotion  of  physical  science  was  that 
established  at  Naples  in  the  year  1560  (therefore  about  a  century  before  . 
the  formation  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London),  under  the  name  Acade- 
Ttvia  Secreforum  Natiiroi. 

Dr.  Ladislas  de  Belina,  of  Heidelberg,  has  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gating the  subject  of  the  transfusion  of  blood,  and  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  if  carefully  conducted,  it  is  by  no  means  a  dangerous 
operation. 

The  recently-published  report  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Meteoro- 
logical Commission  shows  that  the  rainfall  at  the  Cape  in  1866  was 
19.207  inches,  and  in  1867  22.965  inches.  At  Aliwal,  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  colony,  the  fall  was  only  12.730  inches. 


listtUanD. 


Henry  Taylor 


Women. 


SIR  HENRY  TAYLOR  has  written  for  Fraser's  Mayaiine  a  lengthy  and 
very  interesting  article  upon  Mill's  "  Subjection  of  Women."  We  can 
only  find  room  for  a  condensed  statement  of  some  of  his  arguments, 
which  we  copy  from  an  English  paper.  Sir  Henry  Taylor  disputes  Mr. 
Mill's  assumption  that  an  approach  to  equality  is  necessarily  a  good 
thing ;  and  in  doing  so,  he  brings  into  prominence  certain  considera- 
tions which  cannot  be  overlooked  in  a  really  thorough  treatment  of  the 
question.  Thus,  Sir  Henry  Taylor  says  that  the  middle  classes  in  for- 
eign countries  show  more  real  independence  than  the  middle  classes  at 
home.  He  adds  that  this  is  to  be  explained  partly  by  differences  of 
temperament,  but  partly  also  by  the  fact  that  where  there  are  fewer 
openings  for  social  advance,  there  is  more  content,  less  recklessness,  and 
less  desire  to  hang  on  to  the  skirts  of  other  people.  The  increase  of 
political  liberty  may  be  a  good  thing ;  it  may  more  than  counterbalance 
these  disadvantages ;  but  it  still  involves  the  payment  of  a  certain  price. 
The  fact  and  the  alleged  explanation  may  both  of  them  be  inaccurate  ; 
but  they  point  to  a  difficulty  which  cannot  be  simply  neglected.  Men 
are  condemned,  or  privileged,  in  England  to  live  in  a  state  of  incessant 
struggle  with  each  other,  and  in  a  constant  anxiety  about  petty  practical 
details.  Is  it  plain,  so  plain  as  to  need  no  argument,  that  women  would 
be  elevated  by  forcing  them  into  the  same  struggle,  or  at  least  breaking 
down  all  the  barriers  which  at  present  keep  them  to  lives  of  compara- 
tive repose  ?  It  may  very  well  be  that  women  are  now  deprived  of 
careers  wliich  would  give  a  much-needed  stimulus  to  their  intellects, 
and  that  it  would  be  well  to  provide  tliem,  not  only  with  superior  means 
of  culture,  but  with  superior  motives  for  exertion.  But  the  fact  that 
they  are  now  too  often  condemned  to  a  purely  frivolous  existence  does 
not  demonstrate  that'  they  should  be  encouragea  to  imitate  the  more 
busy,  but  not  always  more  elevating,  pursuits  in  which  masculine  lives 
are  generally  absorbed.  Without  pretending  to  decide  the  question  off- 
hand, we  think  that  Sir  H.  Taylor  has  raised  a  question  which  cavinot 
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be  summarily  set  aside  as  irrelevant  or  sentimental.  Pursuing  the  same 
argument  into  a  more  practical  application,  Avhat  are  w-e  to  say  to  tlie 
admission  of  women  to  the  bar  ?  Sir  H.  Taylor  describes  mth  great 
■  force  the  kind  of  life  which  would  be  provided  by  such  an  arrangement. 
It  may  be  pleasant  to  thinl;,of  "  widows  or  wives  of  forty  or  fifty"  sit- 
ting on  the  bench  of  judgment ;  hut  how  are  tliey  to  get  there  ?  Unless 
some  very  sweeping  change  takes  place,  they  must  begin,  as  men  begin, 
at  a  very  early  age.  Sir  H.  Taylor  pursues  in  imagination  the  "  small 
foot  of  our  (feminine)  law  pupil  to  the  chambers  of  the  special  pleader ;  " 
he  imagines  her  spending  tlie  day  with  a  company  of  "  assiduous  young 
gentlemen  distinguished  by  that  modesty  and  backwardness  which 
guarantee  success  at  the  bar ; "  retiring  late  at  night  to  her  solitary  lodg- 
ings ;  attending  criminal  and  civil  business  at  the  courts,  and  acquiring 
"  daily  familiarity  with.all  the  villanies  that  are  done  under  the  sun,  and 
all  the  vices  that  mi.K  themselves  up  with  indictable  offences  or  lead  to 
litigation;"  and  finally  rising  to  the  bench,  and,  after  exchanging  her 
wig  for  a  black  cap,  sentencing  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  to  be  taken  to  the 
place  whence  he  came,  and  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  is  dead.  He 
expresses  an  opinion  that  a  "good  girl"  would  rather  be  hanged  her- 
self; and  we  must  admit  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  his  opinion. 

A  New  Dramatic  Entertainment. 
A  new  form  of  entertainment  has  been  provided  for  London  amuse- 
ment-seekers. Mr.  Bellew  has  been  giving,  at  St.  George's  Hall,  a 
reading  of  scenes  selected  from  Hamlet,  while  a  series  of  pictures,  or, 
more  properly,  tableaux  vivants,  with  living  figures  and  scenic  acees- 
sorieSj  accompany  the  reader's  rendition  of  the  language.  The  effect  is 
said  to  be  very  odd  and  often  grotesque.  The  attention  of  the  spectator 
is  divided  between  the  speaker  and  his  double  on  the  stage,  whose  lips 
move  and  hands  g^ticulate  in  compliance  with  the  utterance  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  entertainment  is  described  by  the  Saturday  Review  as  fol- 
lows ;  "  In  order  to  keep  his  reading  within  the  prescrilfed  limit  of 
time,  Mr.  Bellew  begins  with  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act.  The 
curtain  draws  up  as  in  a  regular  theatre,  and  discloses  what  the  pro- 
gramme calls  a  room  of  state  in  Elsinore.  The  king,  queen,  Hamlet, 
and  the  court,  are  very  creditably  dressed  after  approved  models.  Mr. 
Bellew  has  previously  taken  his  place  at  a  table  in  front  of  the  stage, 
and  at  a  lower  level,  where  he  stands  facing  the  audience.  He  begins 
to  read,  "  Though  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother's  death,"  etc.  The 
king  malics  a  movement  to  indicate  that  he  is  the  person  to  whom  the 
words  belong.  Presently  he  arrives  at  the  line,  "  But  now  my  cousin 
Hamlet  and  my  son,"  whereupon  Hamlet  indicates  in  like  manner  that 
reference  is  made  to  him,  or,  as  the  fine  writers  say,  that  he  is  the  indi- 
vidual alluded  to.  Soon  after,  Hamlet  has  to  speak,  and  Mr.  Bellew 
reads  the  well-known  lines  beginning  "  Seems,  madam  !  nay,  it  is.  I 
know  not  seems,"  wliile  the  figure  on  the  stage  accompanies  the  words 
by  a  lackadaisical  look  and  gestures,  expressive  of  a  conviction  that  it  is 
all  up  with  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  But,  at  tlie  same  time,  Mr.  Bellew 
not  only  reads,  but  illustrates  his  reading  by  facial  play  and  motion  of 
tlie  hands,  and,  as  far  as  space  will  permit,  of  the  legs  also ;  and  thus 
we  have  one  Hamlet  acting  on  the  stage,  and  another  on  a  lower  plat- 
form in  front  of  it.  Mr.  Bellew  probably  knows  a  good  deal  of  the  play 
by  rote,  and  he  has  a  gigantic  book,  of  which  we  suppose  the  type  is  in 
proportion  to  the  page,  so  that  he  is  able  to  see  it  without  looking  close, 
and  does  not  need  to  use  his  hand  to  hold  his  book  or  keep  his  place. 
Thus  he  is  able,  so  to  speak,  to  engage  his  audience  two-handed ;  and 
when  he  gets  a  little  excited  with  bis  own  declamation  of  Hamlet's 
speeches,  he  gesticulates  with  a  vigor  that  makes  him  appear,  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  Hamlet  on  the  stage,  like  a  very  big  horse  running 
in  double  harness  with  a  very  little  pony.  Soon,  however,  he  gets  rid 
of  the  pony  as  an  encumbrance,  and  runs  alone.  When  the  king  has 
finislied  his  last  speech,  down  comes  the  curtain,  and  Mr.  Bellew,  now 
in  sole  possession  of  the  house,  proceeds,  "  Oh,  that  this  too,  too  solid 
flesh  would  melt,"  etc.,  while  to  our  great  amazement  we  perceive  that 
the  flesh  of  the  other  Hamlet  actually  has  melted,  or,  at  any  rate,  that 
he  has  made  himself  scarce  in  a  sudden  and  wholly  unexpected  way. 
In  this  strange  fashion  the  play  proceeds  to  the  end." 

"Women  at  the  Edinbur'gh.  University. 
The  University  of  Edinburgh  has  adopted  the  following  regulations 
for  the  education  of  women  in  medicine  :  "  1.  "Women  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  study  of  medicme  in  the  university.  2.  The  instruction  of  wom- 
en for  the  profession  of  medicine  shall  be  conducted  in  separate  classes 
confined  entirely  to  women.  3.  The  professors  of  the  faculty  of  medi- 
cine shall  for  this  purpose  be  permitted  to  have  separate  classes  for  wo- 
men, i.  "Women  not  intending  to  study  medicine  professionally,  may  be 
admitted  to  such  of  these  classes,  or  to  any  part  of  such  courses  of  in- 
struction given  in  such  classes,  as  the  University  Court  may  from  time 
to  time  think  fit  and  approve.  5.  The  fee  for  the  full  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  such  classes  shall  be  four  guineas ;  but  in  the  event  of  the  num- 
ber of  students  proposing  to  attend  any  such  class  being  too  small  to 
provide  a  reasonable  remuneration  at  that  rate,  it  shall  be  in  the  power 


of  the  professor  to  make  arrangements  for  a  higher  fee,  subject  to  the 
usual  sanction  of  the  University  Court.  6.  All  women  attending  such 
classes  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  regulations  now,  or  at  any  future  time, 
in  force  in  the  university  as  to  the  matriculation  of  students,  their  at- 
tendance on  classes,  examination,  or  otherwise.  7.  the  above  regula- 
tions shall  take  effect  from  the  commencement  of  session  1869-'70." 


■Will  of 


ich   Sportsman. 


'A  well-known  character  in  Parisian  circles,  and  founder  of  the  French 
Jockey  Club,  Count  de  Chateau-"ViUard,  died  a  few  months  ago,  leaving 
behind  him  a  considerable  fortune,  the  disposition  of  a  portion  of  which, 
by  reason  of  its  eccentricity,  is  just  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Paris  tribunals  at  the  instance  of  the  count's  two  grown-uj)  children, 
the  oft'spring  of  his  first  marriage.  It  seems  that  during  his  lifetime 
this  celebrated  French  sportsman  was  in  the  habit  of  burying  his  old 
hounds  in  a  particular  enclosure  on  his  estate,  and  that  he  had  erected 
over  them  a  monumental  column  inscribed  "  To  my  true  friends."  The 
count,  however,  desired  to  carry  his  affection  for  these  members  of  the 
brute  creation  a  step  further,  and  to  be  buried  beside  them,  and  gave 
this  direction  in  his  will,  leaving,  moreover,  a  sum  of  sixty  thousand 
francs  for  the  erection  of  a  handsome  mausoleum,  within  which  were  to 
be  disposed  the  statues,  busts,  and  other  works  of  art,  at  his  chateau  of 
Yillard,  together  with  all  the  portraits  of  his  female  friends.  A  further 
sum,  sufficient  to  produce  two  thousand  francs  a  year,  was  to  be  set 
aside  for  the  salary  of  a  keeper  of  the  proposed  mausoleum.  The  widow 
of  the  count  desires  that  the  provisions  of  the  will  may  be  strictly  ful- 
filled, and  has  instructed  coimsel  to  support  her  views  before  the  tribunal 
that  will  judge  the  ease. 

Antiquities  from   Smyrna. 

Some  antiquities  which  arrived  in  Malta  from  Smyrna  some  months 
ago  on  board  H.  M.  S.  Antelope  are  now  on  their  way  to  England.  They 
are  intended  for  the  British  Museum,  and  fill  upward  of  two  hundred 
cases.  The  greater  portion  of  these  antiquities  is  the  result  of  six 
months'  excavations  among  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  PoUas 
at  Priene,  in  Asia  Minor,  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Pullen,  who,  as  architect  of  Mi^ 
Newton's  expedition  to  Halicamassus,  rendered  good  service  to  ar- 
chiEology,  and  has  since  distinguished  himself  by  his  explorations  of 
the  Temple  of  Bacchus  at  Teos,  and  of  Apollo  Smintheus  at  the  Troad, 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  Dilettanti  Society.  The  cases  now  on  their 
way  to  England  contain  fragments  of  the  sculptural  and  architectural 
adornments  of  the  temple,  including  portions  of  the  celebrated  statue  of 
Minerva,  mentioned  by  Pausanius,  a  colossal  female  head  of  a  fine  pe- 
riod, parts  of  several  draped  statues,  heads  of  the  Macedonian  time, 
and  fragments  of  the  frieze,  which  in  style  closely  resembles  the  reliefs 
on  the  mausoleum,  and  is  believed,  in  fiict,  to  be  by  the  same  hand. 
There  are  also  a  few  inscriptions  of  much  interest. 

"Vultures  seareh  for  Food  by  Sight,  not  by  Smell. 

"I  am  convinced,  from  repeated  observations,"  says  A.  E.  "Wallace, 
"  that  the  vultures  depend  entirely  on  sight,  and  not  at  all  on  smell,  in 
seeking  out  their  food.  "While  skinning  a  bird,  a  dozen  of  them  used 
to  be  always  waiting  attendance  at  a  moderate  distance.  The  moment  I 
threw  away  a  piece  of  meat,  they  would  all  run  up  to  seize  it ;  but  it 
frequently  happened  to  fall  in  a  little  hollow  of  the  ground  or  among 
some  grass,  arid  then  they  would  hop  about,  searching  within  a  foot  of  it, 
and  very  often  go  away  without  finding  it  at  all.  A  piece  of  stick  or 
paper  would  bring  them  down  just  as  rapidly,  and,  after  seeing  what  it 
was,  they  would  quietly  go  back  to  their  former  places.  They  always 
choose  elevated  stations,  evidently  to  see  what  food  they  can  discover  ; 
and,  when  soaring  at  an  immense  height  in  the  air,  they  will  descend 
into  the  forest  where  a  cow  has  died  or  been  killed,  long  before  it  be- 
comes putrid  or  emits  any  strong  smell.  I  have  often  wrapped  a  piece 
of  half-putrid  meat  in  paper  and  thrown  it  to  them,  and  even  then,  after 
hopping  up  to  it,  they  will  retire  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  only  paper,  and 
nothing  at  all  eatable." 

A  Curious   Relic. 

A  child,  while  playing  near  Drogheda,  Ireland,  found  a  curious  piece 
of  metal,  which  she  gave  to  an  old  woman,  who  took  it  to  a  dealer  in 
old  iron  and  got  a  shilling  for  it.  The  dealer  in  his  turn  sold  it  for  two 
pou'hds  ten  shillings,  and  it  has  finally  been  purchased  for  the  Eoyal  Irish 
Academy  in  Dublin  for  three  hundred  pounds.  It  proved  to  be  the  cele- 
brated "  Tara  brooch,"  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  goldsmith's 
worklinownto  exist.  It  is  formed  of  white  bronze — this  probably  saved 
it  from  the  melting-pot,  to  which  countless  treasures  of  gold  and  silver 
have  been  consigned — the  surface  overlaid  with  gold  filigree-work  of 
surprising  intricacy  and  marvellous  delicacy  of  execution.  Such  is  its 
excellence  that  one  of  the  most  accomplished  living  goldsmiths  declared 
that  he  could  not  find  a  workman,  with  every  apparent  advantage  of 
modern  knowledge  and  appliance,  competent  to  make  such  another. 


APPLET ONS'   JOURNAL    OF  POPULAR 
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Examination  of  Women. 
The  authorities  at  Cambridge,  England,  announce  that  an  examina- 
tion, commencing  on  Monday,  July  4th,  and  continuino:  dally  to  July 
9th,  inclusive,  will  be  open  to  women  who  have  completed  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  before  January  1st.  Candidates  will  be  examined  in  such 
places  as  the  syndics  appointed  by  the  university  may  determine.  The 
syndicate  will  entertain  applications  from  places  where  twenty-five  fees 
at  least  are  guaranteed.  Before  any  application  for  an  examination  be 
approved,  the  syndicate  must  be  satisfied  as  to  the  following  points:  1. 
That  there  is  a  committee  of  ladies  who  will  efficiently  superiutend  the 
examination,  one  of  whom  will  undertake  to  act  as  local  secretary.  2. 
That  this  committee  will  see  that  suitable  accommodation  can  be  ob- 
tained by  candidates  who  are  strangers  to  the  place.  3.  That  a  respon- 
sible person  will  be  at  hand  to  receive  the  examination  papers  from  the 
conducting  examiner,  and  collect  the  answers. 


shmer 


Indi; 


A  writer  in  Fraser^'s  3fagazine^  commenting  upon  the  difficulty  of 
mixing  with  the  natives  in  India,  says:  "We  have  never  yet  seen  or 
heard  of  a  case  in  which  an  English  gentleman  bad  managed  to  mingle 
on  free  and  equable  terms  with  the  native  community,  although  we  have 
known  of  many  who  have  ti'ied  to  do  bo,  and  who  gained  golden  opin- 
ions by  their  affability  and  courtesy,  something  tempered,  we  must  con- 
fess, by  a  little  suspicion  among  the  people  that  they  were  acting  a  part, 
and  had  something  to  gain.  It  is,  we  repeat,  all  but  impossible  for  an 
English  gentleman,  at  least  in  the  government  service,  to  mix  with  na- 
tives as  one  gentleman  with  another,  unless  we  can  change  the  whole 
character  of  both.  Real  native  gentlemen  now  keep  themselves  apart 
altogether  from  society  in  general,  and  their  places  are  but  poorly  filled 
by  nobodies  from  our  presidency  colleges,  who  form,  as  a  rule,  apt  illus- 
trations of  the  proverb,  '  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.'  " 

"Kangaroos  and   Rabbits." 


Mr.  D.  Tallerman,  of  London,  writes  to  the  Australasian:  '*  Two 
things  exist  in  the  colonies  that  are  looked  upon  as  a  positive  pest 
where  they  abound,  and  yet,  with  a  little  trouble,  they  can  be  made  a 
source  of  immense  profit  to  those  concerned.  I  allude  to  the  kangaroo 
and  the  rabbit.  The  first  is  admirably  adapted  for  sausages,  and,  if 
made  the  same  size  and  shape  of  the  ordinary  German  sausage,  would 
sell  well  in  this  market  at  one  shilling  per  pound.  With  a  moderate- 
size  chopping-machine  and  a  two-liorse  engine,  from  two  to  three  tons 
per  day  could  be  turned  out.  They  could  be  well  packed  in  fat,  when 
they  would  reach  here  in  fine  condition.  I  think  Mr.  Michie,  in  one  of 
his  celebrated  lectures,  referred  to  the  kangaroo  sausage,  and  could  pos- 
sibly give  further  information  about  them ;  at  any  rate,  the  subject  is 
well  worth  the  attention  of  settlers  in  the  western  district,  where  they 
abound." 

A  Chinese   Illusion. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Cologne  Gazette^  writing  from  Shanghai, 
states  that  the  respect  of  the  Chinese  for  the  power  of  European  states 
is  by  no  means  increased  since  they  have  seen  his  royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  prince,  who  is 
rather  to  be  pitied  than  blamed.  It  had  been  rumored  before  his  ar- 
rival that  the  son  of  the  Queen  of  England  was  ten  feet  high  and  had 
three  eyes.  Great  and  not  unnatural  disappointment  was,  therefore, 
experienced  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  possessed  no  other  advan- 
tages of  height  and  vision  than  those  enjoyed  ty  ordinary  mortals.  The 
British  residents  have  been  much  humiliated  by  this  unavoidable  de- 
struction of  an  illusion  which  had  taken  a  powerful  hold  on  the  minds 
of  the  natives. 

Vulgar  Error  regarding  Tropical  Vegetation. 
"  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  copied  and  repeated  from  one  book  to  an- 
other," says  A.  K.  Wallace,  "  that  in  the  tropics  the  luxuriance  of  the 
vegetation  overpowers  the  efforts  of  man.  Just  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
Nature  and  the  climate  are  nowhere  so  favorable  to  the  laborer,  and  I 
fearlessly  assert  that  here  the  '  primeval '  forest  can  be  converted  into 
rich  pasture  and  meadow-land,  into  cultivated  fields,  gardens,  and 
orchards,  containing  every  variety  of  produce,  with  half  the  labor,  and, 
what  is  of  more  importance,  in  less  than  half  the  time,  that  would  be  re- 
quired at  home,  even  though  there  we  had  clear,  instead  of  forest  ground 
to  commence  upon." 


An   Or 


inal   Device. 


Mrs.  Le  Roy,  the  wife  of  a  watchmaker  at  St.  Hellers,  in  the  English 
island  of  Jersey,  had  an  excessive  appetite  for  liquors,  and  her  husband, 
combining  his  inventive  skill  with  a  strong  conviction  of  what  was  best 
for  the  family  welfare,  constructed  a  wire  mask  for  the  lady,  fastened  it 
at  the  back  of  the  head  by  a  padlock,  which  was  intended  efi"ectually  to 
prevent  her  from  imbibing  a  drop  in  his  absence.  For  this  prohibitory 
measure  Mr.  Le  Roy  was  fined  ten  shillings,  though  it  appears  that,  like 
some  other  devices  of  the  kind,  it  was  defective  in  its  practical  working, 


Mrs.  Le  Roy  being  able  to  turn  it  round  on  her  head,  and  enjoy  the 
contents  of  small  glasses  through  the  coarser  meshes  of  the  rear 
portion. 

An  Aristocratic  College. 
The  education  of  the  masses  of  the  people  is  an  aim  peculiar  to  very 
modern  civilization.  Here  is  the  first  rule  of  a  college,  or  academy, 
called  Minerva's  Museum,  established  about  1635  in  London,  under  the 
pati-onage  of  Charles  I.  :  "  Every  man  that  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
said  musoeum,  shall  bring  a  testimoniall  of  his  arms  and  gentry,  and  his 
coate  armour  tricked  [drawn  with  heraldic  devices]  on  a  table,  to  be  con- 
served in  the  musoeum." 


Varieties. 

IN  the  London  Directory,  the  Smith  family  count  up  to  about  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  ;  the  Browns,  eight  hundred  ;  the  Joneses,  seven 
hundred;  the  Whites,  four  hundred  and  fifty;  the  Greens,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  ;  the  Knights  and  Days,  two  hundred  each ;  the 
Johnsons  and  Johnstons,  six  hundred  ;  the  Robertses  and  Robinsons, 
four  hundred ;  the  Thomsons  and  Thompsons,  five  hundred ;  the 
Turners,  four  hundred  ;  the  Woods,  four  hundred ;  and  the  Wards, 
three  hundred. 

A  song  that  is  just  now  very  popular  in  the  London  music-halls  has 
the  unusual  feature  of  funniness  in  the  idea.     The  chorus  runs  thus  : 
"■  I  paw  Esau  kipsinj;  Kate, 
And  the  fact  is  we  all  three  saw  ; 
For  I  saw  Esau,  he  saw  rae, 
And  she  saw  I  saw  Esau." 

In  the  early  days  a  bride's  marriage-portion  consisted  of  a  feather 
bed,  six  clyxirs,  a  cherry  bureau  and  table,  six  cups  and  saucers,  six 
teaspoons,  and  a  quantity  of  sand  for  scouring  the  floors.  Nowadays 
the  groom  does  not  demand  the  sand  even,  if  the  bride's  father  will 
only  come  down  with  the  dust. 

For  vigorous,  original  English,  one  must -go  West  or  South.  A 
Memphis  gentleman  is  described  by  a  paper  there  by  the  remark  that 
"  his  forehead  extends  to  the  gable  end  of  his  neck  ;  "  which  is  inter- 
preted to  "  mean  that  he  is  barefooted  on  the  top  of  his  head." 

The  numerous  deluded  "American  heirs'*  to  English  estates,  who 
are  constantly  being  fleeced  by  lawyers,*  would  save  their  money  if  they 
were  aware  that  an  alien  cannot  be  an  heir  in  England  where  there  is 
no  will,  and  tbat  he  cannot  take  real  estate,  even  if  left  to  him  by  will. 

Goethe  defended  duelling  in  this  way  :  "  Of  what  consequence  is  a 
human  life  ?  A  single  battle  destroys  thousands.  It  is  more  important 
that  the  principle  of  a  point  of  honor,  a  certain  security  against  rude 
acts,  should  be  kept  living." 

Experiments  have  been  made  at  the  Hotel-Dieu  Hospital,  Paris,^of 
an  electrical  heating-apparatus,  the  trial  of  which  has  been  so  successful 
that  it  is  proposed  to  warm  all  the  other  hospitals  of  Paris  Mith  it,  in- 
stead of  coal. 

"  You  can  do  any  thing  if  you  have  patience,"  said  an  old  uncle  who 
had  made  a  fortune  to  his  nephew,  who  had  nearly  spent  one.  '■  Water 
may  be  carried  in  a  sieve,  if  you  only  wait."  "  How  long  ?  "  asked  tne 
petulant  spendthrift.     "  Till  it  frffezes,"  was  the  cold  reply. 

The  English  planters  at  Singapore  have  for  years  oflfered  a  bounty  for 
the  killing  of  tigers.  But,  with  the  decrease  of  those  animals,  tlie  wild 
hogs  have  grown  so  numerous  as  to  destroy  the  crops,  and  now  they  are 
protecting  the  tigers. 

The  number  of  illegitimate  children  in  the  various  countries  in  Eu- 
rope varies  from  twenty-one  to  four  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  former 
figures  apply  to  Bavaria,  and  the  latter  to  Holland.  In  Englana  the 
ratio  is  about  eight  per  cent. 

There  are  seventeen  million  three  hundred  and  twenty -four  thousand 
four  hundred  and  ninety-eight  acres  of  land  in  Florida  which  have  never 
been  sold  or  appropriated ;  over  six  millions  more  than  in  any  other 
Southern  State. 

A  California  editor  has  been  interviewing  a  cinnamon  bear.  He 
describes  the  conduct  of  the  interviewed  as  touching  in  the  extreme,  so 
much  so  that  lie  was  constrained  to  leave  with  him  several  locks  of  .hair 
and  his  overcoat.  • 

The  expiration  of  Bessemer's  patent  is  likely  to  increase  the  general 
use  of  steel  instead  of  iron.  The  London  and  Northwestern  Railway 
Company  has  already  made  arrangements  for  laying  a  considerable  dis- 
tance with  steel  rails  in  place  of  worn-out  iron  ones. 

At  Ningpo,  a  lecture  on  telegraphy,  illustrated  by  experiments,  has 
been  given  to  a  Chinese  audience  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Bishop,  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
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•  Knowlton  acting  as  interpreter.    The  Chinese  are  said  to  have  been 


Even  as  late  as  the  year  1666,  authors  "were  found  to  maintain  "  that 
the  soul  of  animals  is  nothing  but  fire  ;  "  and,  stranger  still,  the  theory 
■was  gravely  noticed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  with- 
out any  expression  of  dissent. 

By  a  recent  German  invention,  water-proof  dress  goods  may  be 
manufactured  with  some  regard  for  beauty  as  well  as  service,  and  the 
monotonous  black  or  dull  shades  but  lately  introduced  can  be  supplanted 
by  clothes  in  all  the  bright  and  varied  aniline  colors. 

A  grammarian's  thought — ^Vhat  a  contrast  there  sometimes  is  be- 
tween the  adjective  and  its  adverb  !  Beflect,  for  example,  on  the  wide 
difference  that  exists  between  the  man  who  is  constant  in  love  and  the 
man  who  is  constantly  in  love ! 

A  European  traveller  says  that  it  cost  him  sixteen  dollars  in  New 
York  to  take  his  family  and  baggage  to  the  boat,  and  that  very  much 
the  same  service  was  performed  for  him  at  Paris  for  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents. 

Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow,  being  asked  to  speak  at  the  close  of  a 
lecture  in  Boston  on  "  the  lesson  of  Quakerism,"  said  he  had  "  hoped 
to  hear  some  good  silence,  as  more  appropriate  to  the  theme  before 
them." 

A  showman  at  Omaha  exhibits  one  of  his  eyes,  preserved  in  a  bottle, 
which,  he  tells  the  audience,  "was  gouged  out  in  a  free  fight  in  the 
early  days  of  this  yere  town." 

The  Amazon  drains  an  area  of  two  million  five  hundred  thousand 
square  miles ;  its  mouth  is  ninety-six  miles  wide,  and  it  is  navigable 
two  thousand  two  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Dr.  Tschudi,  in  his  "  Travels  in  Peru,"  says  of  Lima  that,  at  an 
average,  forty-five  shocks  of  earthquake  may  be  counted  on  in  the 
year. 

A  rolling-mill  in  Pennsylvania  has  rolled  out  a  finely-polished  .sheet 
of  iron,  three  feet  long  and  twelve  inches  wide,  and  weighing  but  three 
And  a  half  ounces.     It  is  thinner  than  ordinary  writing-paper. 

A  Boston  correspondent  of  a  "Western  paper  says  the  "Boston  club- 
women sit  about  their  pleasant  open  fire  in  their  unobtrusive  attire,  and 
talk  by  the  hour  on  Greek  philosophy  and  the  Hindoo  religion." 

With  the  recent  annexations  Boston  covers  nine  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  acres ;  New  York  Island  has  an  area  of  fourteen 
thousand  acres. 

The  University  of  the  Pacific,  at  Santa  Clara,  California,  is  teaching 
male  and  female  pupils  in  the  same  classes.  The  plan  works  well,  and 
the  institqtion  is  prosperous. 

Voltaire  is  the  author  of  the  saying;  "  The  worst  use  you  can  put  a 
man  to  is  to  hang  him,"  which  has  been  attributed  to  John  Wilkes  and 
to  Lord  Lytton. 

Horace  Walpole  tells  a  story  of  a  lord-mayor  of  London  in  his  time, 
who,  having*  heard  that  a  friend  had  had  the  small-pox  twice,  asked  if 
he  died  the  first  time  or  the  second. 

Some  rash  fellow  says  that  the  giving  of  the  ballot  to  women  would 
not  amount  to  much,  for  none  of  them  would  admit  that  they  were  old 
enough  to  vote,  until  they  were  too  old  to  take  any  interest  in  politics. 

A  marble  quarry  has  been  discovered  in  Wisconsin  which  yields  a 
stone  that  has  the  appearance  when  polished  of  being  inlaid  with  myr- 
iads of  shells. 

There  are  seven  sisters  residing  in  Holmesburg,  Pa.,  whose  aver- 
age age  is  seventy-two  years.  The  youngest  is  sixty-four,  and  the  old- 
est is  eighty-one. 

A  Berlin  professor  says  that  all  children  are  born  with  blue  eyes  ; 
the  darker  hues  come  later. 

A  Hartford  life-insurance  company  has  granted  policies  to  two  men 
whose  hearts,  the  surgeons  have  ascertained,  are  on  their  right  sides. 

A  citizen  of  Boston,  who  wants  to  see  the  national  debt  wiped  out, 
has  just  contributed  ten  cents  toward  that  object. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  is  one  of  the  largest  landed  proprietors  m 
Spain.     He  has  been  buying  land  in  that  country  .for  the  last  ten  years. 

The  price  of  a  three-cent  cigar  has  fallen  in  Hayti  to  two  hundred 
snd  fifty  dollars  in  currency. 

The  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  says  the  world  is  becoming  better  every 
year,  every  month,  every  day. 

Twelve  per  cent,  per  annum  is  legal  interest  in  Virginia  now. 


Why  is  one  dollar  greenback  better  than  a  silver  dollar  ?  When  you 
fold  it  you  double  it,  and  ^hen  you  open  it  you  find  it  increases. 

A  Schenectady  justice  of  the  p^aoe  decides  that  a  "  verbal  contract 
is  not  good  without  a  stamp." 

The  Japanese  colonists  in  California  are' said  to  be  much  more  clean 
and  neat  than  the  Chinese. 

In  Baltimore  nearly  five  thousand  women  find  steady  employment 
throughout  the  season  in  packing  oysters. 

When  you  leave  a  church  after  a  wedding  ceremony,  you  may  be 
said  to  be  going  out  with  the  tide. 

^ochefort  has  given  no  names  to  his  children,  and  they  are  designated 
simply  as  No.  1,  No.  2,  etc. 

Grand  Junction,  Iowa,  has  presented  its  first  native  citizen,  a  girl, 
with  a  corner  lot. 

Gottsehalk,  the  pianist,  left  a  fortune  of  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

San  Francisco  claims  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
thousand. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  American  families  are  now  in  Dresden. 
During  his  brief  premiership,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  seven  bishops. 
The  man  in  debt  for  bis  shoes  cannot  say  that  his  sole  is  his  own. 
Old  maids  are  described  as  "  embers  from  which  the  sparks  have  fled.' 
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\\J  E  give  this  week  an  illustration  of  a  beautiful  family  of  the  order 
V  V  called  Echinidce,  because  they  are  covered  with  spines  like  the 
quills  of  the  hedgehog.  Popularly,  they  are  known  by  the  name  of  sea- 
urchins,  or  sea-eggs. 

In  all  these  curious  beings  the  upper  parts  arc  protected  by  a  kind  of 
shell  always  more  or  less  dome-shaped,  but  extremely  vari.able  in  form. 
The  shell  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  structures  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  the  mechanical  difficulties  which  are  overcome  in  its  formation  are 
of  no  ordinary  kind.  In  the  case  of  the  common  sea-egg,  the  shell  is 
nearly  globular.  Now,  this  shell  increases  in  size  with  the  age  of  the 
animal ;  and  how  a  hollow  spherical  shell  can  increase  regularly  in  size, 
not  materially  altering  its  shape,  is  a  problem  of  extreme  difficulty.  It 
is,  however,  solved  in  the  following  manner  : 

The  shell  is  composed  of  a  vast  number  of  separate  pieces,  whose 
junction  is  evident  when  the  interior  of  the  shell  is  examined,  but  is 
almost  entirely  hidden  by  the  projections  upon  the  outer  surface.  These 
pieces  are  of  a  hexagonal  or  pentagonal  shape,  with  a  slight  curve,  and 
having  mostly  two  opposite  sides  much  longer  than  the  others.  As  the 
animal  grows,  fresh  deposits  of  chalky  matter  are  made  upon  the  edges 
of  each  plate,  so  that  the  plates  increase  regularly  in  size,  still  keeping 
their  shape,  and,  in  consequence,  the  dimensions  of  the  whole  shell  in- 
crease, while  the  globular  shape  is  preserved. 

If  a  fresh  and  perfect  specimen  be  examined,  the  surface  is  seen  tobe 
covered  with  short,  sharp  spines  set  so  thickly  that  the  substance  of  the 
shell  can  hardly  be  seen  through  them.  The  structure  of  these  spines 
is  very  remarkable,  and  under  the  microscope  they  present  some  most 
interesting  details.  Moreover,  each  spine  is  movable  at  the  will  of  the 
owner,  and  works  upon  a  true  ball-and-socket  joint,  the  ball  being  a 
round  globular  projection  on  the  surface  of  the  shell,  and  the  socket 
sunk  into  the  base  of  the  spine.  When  the  creature  is  dead  and  dried, 
the  membrane  which  binds  together  the  ball-and-socket  joint  becomes 
very  fragile,  so  that  at  a  slight  touch  the  membrane  is  broken  and  the 
spines  fall  off. 

The  sea-urchins  appear  altogether  to  be  destitute  of  sight.  They  have 
the  power  of  hollowing  a  dwelling  for  themselves  out  of  solid  rocks  of 
the  hardest  material,  such  as  granite  and  sandstone.  They  fix  them- 
selves to  its  sui-face  by  means  of  their  tentacles ;  they  make  an  incision 
by  means  of  their  strong  teeth,  removing  the  debris  with  their  spines 
as  fast  as  it  is  produced.  When  the  hole  is  large  enough,  they  intrench 
themselves  in  it,  with  their  spines  and  their  threatening  pikes  levelled 
to  protect  them  from  all  external  assaults.  This  property  of  hollowing 
their  dwelling  out  of  the  solid  rock  appears,  however,  to  belong  to  only 
a  small  number  of  the  ecMnidcR ;  most  of  them  are  content  to  hide 
themselves  under  the  stones,  while  the  species  having  the  spines  slen- 
der and  the  shell  very  thin  bury  themselves  in  the  sand,  with  which 
they  cover  themselves  entirely,  leaving  only  a  small  hole  to  breathe 
through. 

Sea-urchins  are  found  in  every  sea;  they  dwell  on  sandy  bottoms, 
and  sometimes  upon  rocky  ground.  They  are  caught  with  w«oden  pin- 
cers when  in  shallow  water :  when  found  at  the  water's  edge,  they  may 
be  taken  by  a  gloved  hand.  They  are  eaten  raw  like  oysters.  They 
are  cut  in  four  parts,  and  the  flesh  taken  out  with  a  spoon ;  they  arc 
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Bometimes,  but  more  rarely,  dressed  by  boiling,  and  eaten  from  the  I  eggs,  which  they  bear  in  many  countries.     Only  certain  species  are  co- 
shell  like  an  egg,  using  long  sippets  of  bread  ;  hence,  the  name  of  sea-  I  mestible. 


Sea  Ufch  ns   lodged  in  the  Rocks  they   have  excavated 
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A  TIMELY  WORD  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

The  opening  of  Spring  is  regarded  all  over  the  land  as  the  signal  for  house-clean- 
ing oi}erations,  and  this  duty  is  generally  a  very  pei-plexing  and  unpleasant  one.  If 
there  is  any  season  nf  the  year  when  the  temper  and  patience  of  the  entire  household 
— family  and  servants — are  put  to  a  severe  test,  it  is  in  the  spring-time,  when  the 
whole  house,  from  top  to  bottom,  has  to  be 

RENOVATED,  CLEANSED,  AND  SCOURED. 

We  are  confident  all  housekeepers  will  gladly  accept  and  adopt  every  means 
promising  relief  under  these  trying  circumstances.  The  discovery  of  a  new  agent,  to 
save  the  hard  work  of  brush-scrubbing,  and  reduce  the  perplexities  of  house-cleaning 
to  a  simple  and  pleasant  operation,  has  long  been  a  desideratum. 

ENOCH  MORGAN'S  SONS'  SAPOLIO 

Has  completely  and  fully  supplied  this  want,  and  the  spring  house  cleaning  for  1870 
will  afford  a  pleasant  and  joyful  contrast  to  the  similar  work  of  former  years'.  Only  a 
few  months liave  elapsed  since  the  manufacture  of  SAPOLIO  began,  and  already  it 
has  become  a  favorite  substitute  for  any  and  all  other  cleansing  compounds. 

No  other  article  for  cleansing:  purposes  will  accomplish  the  desired  end  so  easily, 
rapidly,  and  cheaply,  as  SAPOLIO.      By  its  use, 

THE  WORK    OF    DAYS    IS    REDUCED   TO    AS   MANY 
HOURS, 

And  domestic  clouds  give  way  to  warm  and  happy  sunshine.  The  readers  of  Ap- 
PLETONs'  Joi'PNAL — the  ladies,  especially — will  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  force  of  this 
reasoning.  The  fame  and  popularity  of  Enoch  Morgan's  Sons'  Soaps  have  for 
years  been  known  throushout  the  civilized  worid,  and,  SAPOLIO  bids  fair  to  rival 
every  other  branch  of  their  trade. 


NOTICE. 

Will  be  commenced  in  the  ensuing  number  of  the  Jourx.\l,  a 
New  Novel,  entitled 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  ICE, 

By  JAMES  DE  MILLE, 
Author  of  "The  Dodge  Club  Abroad,"   "Cord  and  Creese,"  etc. 
This  novel  will  appear,  with  illustrations,  regxilarly  in  each  number 
of  the  Journal  until  completed. 

Mr.  Dickens's  New  Novel,  "THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN 
DROOD,"  will  not  be  commenced  in  England  until  March  31st. 
It  will  appear  in  the  Journal  as  rapidly  as  its  publication  abroad 
will  permit. 

A  large  number  o'f  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Journal,  which 
began  v.ith  Number  One,  expire  with  the  present  number. 

Subscribers  ase  respectfully  urged  to  renew  their  subscriptions 
without  delay,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  interruptions  in  the 
mailihg  of  the  numbers. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  N.  Y. 
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THE    LADY    OF    THE    ICE.* 

By  James  De  Mille,  Author  of  "  The  Dodge  Club  Abroad,"  "  Cord  and  Creese,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  I— CONSISTING  MERELY  OF  INTRODUCTORY  MATTER. 

THIS  is  a  story  of  Quebec.     Quebec  is  a  wonderful  city. 
I  am  given  to  understand  that  the  ridge  on  which  the  city  is 
built  is  Laurentian ;  and  the  river  tliat  flows  past  it  is  the  same.     On 
this  (not  the  river,  you  know)  are  strata  of  schist,  shale,  old  red  sand- 


Into  the  vortex  of  Quebeccian  society  I  threw  myself  with  all  the 
generous  ardor  of  youth,  and  was  Iteenly  alive  to  those  charms  which 
the  Canadian  ladies  possess  and  use  so  fatally.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
for  which  I  will  not  attempt  to  account,  that  in  Quebeccian  society 
one  comes  in  contact  with  ladies  only.  Where  the  male  element  is  I 
never  could  imagine.     I  never  saw  a  civilian.     There  are  no  young 


'  MACRORIE,     OLD     CHAP,     I  M— GOING— TO— BE— MARRIED  ! 


-Chapter  III. 


atone,  trap,  granite,  clay,  and  mud.     The  upper  stratum  is  ligneous, 
and  is  found  to  be  very  convenient  for  pavements. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  introduction  that  I  am  a  ge- 
ologist. I  am  not.  I  am  a  lieutenant  in  her  Majesty's  129th  Bobtails. 
^Yc  Bobtails  arc  a  gay  and  gallant  set,  and  I  have  reason  to  know  that 
we  arc  well  remembered  in  every  place  we  have  been  quartered. 

•  Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1870,  t»y  D.  Applbton  Jc  Co.,  In  the  Clerk 'a 
O«oe  of  the  District  Conrt  of  the  United  Slates  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


men  in  Quebec ;  if  there  are  any,  we  ofBcers  are  not  aware  of  it. 
I've  often  been  anxious  to  see  one,  bfit  never  could  make  it  out. 
Now,  of  these  Canadian  ladies  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  speak  wilh 
calmness.  An  allusion  to  them  will  of  itself  be  eloquent  to  every 
brother  officer.  I  will  simply  remark  that,  at  a  time  when  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  Canadians  generally  are  a  subject  of  interest  both  in 
England  and  America,  and  when  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  v/hctlier  they 
lean  to  annexation'  or  British  connection,  their  fair  young  daughters 
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sliow  an  unmistakaWe  tnndoncy  not  to  one,  but  to  both,  and  make 
two  apparently  incompatible  principles  reallj  inseparable. 

Yon  must  understand  tliat  this  is  my  roundabout  way  of  hinting 
that  the  unmarried  British  officer  who  goes  to  Canada  generally  finds 
his  destiny  tenderly  folding  itself  around  a  Canadian  bride.  It  is  the 
common  lot.  Some  of  these  take  their  wives  with  them  around  the 
world,  but  many  more  retire  from  the  serrice,  buy  farms,  and  practise 
love  in  a  cottage.  Thus  the  fair  and  loyal  Canadienr.es  are  respon- 
sible for  the  loss  of  many  and  many  a  gallant  officer  to  her  Majesty's 
service.  Throughout  these  colonial  stations  there  has  been,  and  there 
will  be,  a  fearful  depletion  among  the  numbers  of  these  brave  but  too 
impressible  men.  I  make  this  statement  solemnly,  as  a  mournful 
fact.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it ;  and  it  is  not  for  one  who  has 
had  an  experience  like  mine  to  hint  at  a  remedy.     But  to  my  story : 

Every  one  who  was  in  Quebec  during  the  winter  of  18 — ,  if  he  went 
into  society  at  all,  must  have  been  struck  by  the  appearance  of  a 
young  Bobtail  officer,  who  was  a  joyous  and  a  welcome  guest  at  every 
house  where  it  was  desirable  to  be.  Tall,  straight  as  an  arrow,  and 
singularly  well-proportioned,  the  pictures(|ue  costume  of  the  129th 
Bobtails  could  add  but  little  to  the  effect  already  produced  by  so 
martial  a  figure.  His  face  was  whiskerless ;  his  eyes  gray ;  his  cheek- 
bones a  little  higher  than  the  average;  his  hair  auburn;  his  nose  not 
Grecian — or  Roman — but  still  impressive ;  his  air  one  of  quiet  dignity, 
mingled  with  youthful  joyance  and  mirthfulness.  Try — 0  reader ! — 
to  bring  before  you  such  a  figure.     Well — that's  me. 

Such  was  my  exterior;  what  was  my  character?  A  few  words 
Tciil  suffice  to  explain : — bold,  yet  cautious  ;  brave,  yet  tender ;  con- 
stant, yet  highly  impressible ;  tenacious  of  affection,  yet  quick  to 
kindle  into  admiration  at  every  new  form  of  beauty;  many  times 
smitten,  yet  surviving  the  wound ;  vanquished,  yet  rescued  by  that 
very  impressibility  of  temper — such  was  the  man  over  whose  singular 
adventures  yoa  will  shortly  be  called  to  smile  or  to  weep. 
Ilere  is  my  card : 


129th  Bobtails. 


And  now,  my  friend,  having  introduced  you  to  myself,  having 
shown  you  my  photograph,  having  explained  my  character,  and 
handed  you  my  card,  allow  me  to  lead  you  to 

CHAPTER  n.— MY  QUARTERS,  WHERE  YOU  WILL  BECOME  AC- 
QUAINTED WITH  OLD  JACK  RANDOLPH,  MY  MOST  INTIMATE 
FRIEND.  AND  ONE  WHO  DIVIDES  WITH  ME  THE  HONOR  OP 
BEING  THE  HERO  OF  MY  STORY. 

I'll  never  forget  the  time.  It  was  a  day  in  ApriL 
But  an  April  day  in  Canada  is  a  very  different  thing  from  an  April 
day  in  England.  In  England  all  Nature  is  robed  in  vivid  green,  the 
air  is  balmy;  and  all  those  beauties  abound  which  usually  set  poets 
rhapsodizing,  and  young  men  sentimentalizing,  and  young  girls  tantal- 
izing. Now,  in  Canada  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  No  Canadian 
poet,  for  instance,  would  ever  affirm  that  in  the  spring  a  livelier  iris 
blooms  upon  the  burnished  dove ;  in  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy 
lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love.  No.  For  that  sort  of  thing — the 
thoughts  of  love  I  mean — winter  is  the  time  of  day  in  Canada.  The 
fact  is,  the  Canadians  haven't  any  spring.  The  months  which  Eno-lish- 
meu  include  under  that  pleasant  name  are  here  partly  taken  up  with 
prolonging  the  winter,  and  partly  with  the  formation  of  a  new  and 
nondescript  season.  In  that  period  Nature,  instead  of  being  darkly, 
deeply,  beautifully  green,  has  r-.ither  the  shade  of  a  dingy,  dirty, 
melancholy  gray.  Snow  covers  the  ground — not  by  any  means  the 
glistening  white  robe  of  Winter — but  a  rugged  substitute,  damp,  and 
discolored.  It  is  snow,  but  snow  far  gone  into  decay  and  decrepitude 
— snow  that  seems  ashamed  of  itself  for  lingering  so  long  after  wear- 
ing out  its  welcome,  and  presenting  itself  in  so  revolting  a  dress 

snow,  in  fact,  which  is  like  a  man  sinking  into  irremediable  ruin  and 
changing  its  former  glorious  state  for  that  condition  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  unpleasant  word  "slush."  There  is  not  an  object, 
not  a  circumstance,  in  visible  Nature  which  does  not  heighten  the 
contrast.     In  England   there  is  the   luxuriant  foliage,  the   fragrant 


blossom,  the  gay  flower;  in  Canada,  black  twigs — bare,  scraggy,  and 
altogether  wretched— thrust  their  repulsive  forms  forth  into  the  bleak 
air— there,  the  soft  rain-shower  falls ;  here,  the  fierce  snow-squall,  or 
maddening  sleet !— there,  the  field  is  traversed  by  the  cheerful  plough ; 
here,  it  is  covered  with  ice-heaps  or  thawing  snow ;  there,  the  rivers 
run  babbling  onward  under  the  green  trees;  here,  they  groan  and 
chafe  under  heaps  of  dingy  and  slowly-disintegrating  ice-hummocks; 
there,  one's  only  weapon  against  the  rigor  of  the  season  is  tlie  peaceful 
umbrella;  here,  one  must  defend  one's  self  with  caps  and  coats  of  fur 
and  india-rubber,  with  clumsy  leggings,  ponderous  boots,  steel-creepers, 
gauntlets  of  skin,  iron-pointed  alpenstocks,  and  forty  or  fifty  other 
articles  which  the  exigencies  of  space  and  time  will  not  permit  me  to 
mention.  On  one  of  the  darkest  and  most  dismal  of  these  April  days, 
I  was  trying  to  kill  time  in  my  quarters,  when  Jack  Randolph  burst  in 
upon  my  meditations. 

Jack  Randolph  was  one  of  Ours — an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  and 
of  everybody  else  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  Jack 
was  in  every  respect  a  remarkable  man — physically,  intellectually, 
and  morally.  Present  company  excepted,  he  was  certainly  by  all  odds 
the  finest-looking  fellow  in  a  regiment  notoriously  filled  with  hand- 
some men ;  and  to  this  rare  advantage  he  added  all  the  accomplish- 
ments of  life,  and  the  most  genial  nature  in  the  world.  It  was  difficult 
to  say  whether  he  was  a  greater  favorite  with  men  or  with  women. 
He  was  noisy,  rattling,  reckless,  good-hearted,  generous,  mirthful, 
witty,  jovial,  daring,  open-handed,  irrepressible,  enthusiastic,  and  con- 
foundedly clever.  He  was  good  at  every  thing,  from  tracking  a  moose 
or  caribou,  on  througli  all  the  gamut  of  rinking,  skating,  ice-boatin?, 
and  tobogganing,  up  to  the  lightest  accomplishments  of  the  drawing- 
room.  He  was  one  of  those  lucky  dogs  who  are  able  to  break  horses 
or  hearts  with  equal  buoyancy  of  soul.  And  it  was  this  twofold 
capacity  which  made  him  equally  dear  to  either  sex. 

A  lucky  dog?  Tea,  verily,  that  is  what  he  was.  He  was  wel- 
comed at  every  mess,  and  he  had  the  enlm  of  every  house  in  Quebec. 
He  could  drink  harder  than  any  man  in  the  regiment,  and  dance  down 
a  whole  regiment  of  drawing-room  knights.  He  could  -sing  better 
than  any  amateur  I  ever  heard ;  and  was  the  best  judge  of  a  meer- 
schaum-pipe I  ever  saw.  Lucky?  Yes,  he  was — and  especially  so, 
and  more  than  all  else — on  account  of  the  joyousness  of  his  soul. 
There  was  a  contagious  and  a  godlike  hilarity  in  his  broad,  open 
brow,  his  frank,  laughing  eyes,  and  his  mobile  lips.  He  seemed  to 
carry  about  with  him  a  bracing  moral  atmosphere.  The  sight  of 
him  had  the  same  effect  on  the  dull  man  of  ordinary  life  that  the 
Himalayan  air  has  on  an  Indian  invalid  ;  and  yet  Jack  was  head-over- 
heels  in  debt.  Not  a  tradesman  would  trust  him.  Shoals  of  little 
bills  were  sent  him  every  day.  Duns  without  number  plagued  him 
from  morning  to  night.  The  Quebec  attorneys  were  sharpening  their 
bills,  and  preparing,  like  birds  of  prey,  to  swoop  down  upon  him.  In 
fact,  taking  it  altogether,  Jack  had  full  before  him  the  sure  and 
certain  prospect  of  some  dismal  explosion. 

On  this  occasion.  Jack — for  the  first  time  in  our  acquaintance — 
seemed  to  have  not  a  vestige  of  his  ordinary  flow  of  spirits.  He 
entered  without  a  word,  took  up  a  pipe,  crammed  some  tobacco  into 
the  bowl,  flung  himself  into  an  easy-chair,  and  began — with  fixed  eyes 
and  set  lips — to  pour  forth  enormous  volumes  of  smoke. 

My  own  pipe  was  very  well  under  way,  and  I  sat  opposite,  watching 
him  in  wonder.  I  studied  his  face,  and  marked  there  what  I  had 
never  before  seen  upon  it — a  preoccupied  and  troubled  expression. 
Now,  Jack's  features,  by  long  indulgence  in  the  gayer  emotions,  had 
immovably  moulded  themselves  into  an  expression  of  joyousness  and 
hilarity.  Unnatural  was  it  for  the  merry  twinkle  to  be  extinguished 
in  his  eyes ;  for  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  which  usually  curled 
upward,  to  settl^  dow'nward ;  for  the  general  shape  of  feature,'  out- 
Hne  of  muscle,  set  of  lips,  to  undertake  to  become  the  exponents  of 
feelings  to  which  they  were  totally  unaccustomed.  On  this  occasion, 
therefore,  Jack's  face  did  not  appear  so  much  mournful  as  dismal ; 
and,  where  another  face  might  have  elicited  sympathy.  Jack's  face  had 
such  a  grewsomeness,  such  an  utter  incongruity  between  feature  and 
expression,  that  it  seemed  only  droll. 

I  bore  this  inexplicable  conduct  as  long  as  I  could,  but  at  length 
I  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

"  My  dear  Jack,"  said  I,  "  would  it  be  too  much  to  ask,  in  the 

mildest  manner  in  the  world,  and  with  all  possible  regard  for  your 

feelings,  what,  in  the  name  of  the  Old  Boy,  happens  tobeupjust  now  ?  " 

Jack  took  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  sent  a  long  cloud  of  smoke 
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forward  in  a  straight  line,  then  looked  at  me,  then  heaved  a  deep 
sigh,  and  then— replaced  the  pipe,  and  began  smoking  once  more. 

Under  such  circumstances  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  next,  so  I 
took  up  again  the  study  of  his  face. 

"  Heard  no  bad  news,  I  hope,"  I  said  at  length,  making  another 
venture  between  the  puffs  of  my  pipe. 

A  shake  of  the  head. 

Silence  again. 

"Duns?" 

Another  shake. 

Silence. 

"  Writs  ?  " 

Another  shake. 

Silence. 

"  Liver  ?  " 

Another  shake,  together  with  a  contemptuous  smile. 

"  Then  I  give  it  up,"  said  I,  and  betook  myself  once  more  to  my 
pipe. 

After  a  time.  Jack  gave  a  long  sigh,  and  regarded  me  fixedly  for 
some  minutes,  with  a  very  doleful  face.     Then  he  slowly  ejaculated  : 

"  Macrorie ! " 

"  Well  ■?  " 

"  It's  a  woman  !  " 

"  A  woman  ?  Well.  What's  that  ?  Why  need  that  make  any 
particular  difference  to  you,  my  boy  ?  " 

He  sighed  again,  more  dolefully  than  before. 

"  I'm  in  for  it,  old  chap,"  said  he. 

"  How's  that  ?  " 

"  It's  all  over." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Done  up,  sir — dead  and  gone ! " 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  understand  you." 

^^Hicjacet  Johannes  Randolph." 

"  You're  taking  to  Latin  by  way  of  making  yourself  more  intel- 
ligible, I  suppose." 

"  JIacrorie,  my  boy — " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Will  you  be  going  anywhere  near  Anderson's  to-day — the  stone- 
cutter, I  mean  ?  " 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  If  you  should,  let  me  ask  you  to  do  a  particular  favor  for  me. 
Will  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"  "Well — it's  only  to  order  a  tombstone  for  me — plain,  neat — four 
feet  by  sixteen  inches — with  nothing  on  it  but  my  name  and  date. 
The  sale  of  my  effects  will  bring  enough  to  pay  for  it.  Don't  you  fel- 
lows go  and  put  up  a  tablet  about  me.  I  tell  you  plainly,  I  don't  want 
it,  and,  what's  more,  I  won't  stand  it." 

"  By  Jove  !  "  I  cried  ;  "  my  dear  fellow,  one  would  think  you  were 
raving.  Are  you  thinking  of  shuffling  off  the  mortal  coil  ?  Are  you 
going  to  blow  your  precious  brains  out  for  a  woman  ?  Is  it  because 
some  fair  one  is  cruel  that  you  are  thinking  of  your  latter  end  ? 
Will  you,  wasting  with  despair,  die  because  a  woman's  fair  ?  " 

"  No,  old  chap.     I'm  going  to  do  something  worse." 

"  Something  worse  than  suicide  !  What's  that  ?  A  clean  breast, 
my  boy." 

*'  A  species  of  moral  suicide." 

"  Wliat's  that  ?  Tour  style  of  expression  to-day  is  a  kind  of 
secret  cipher.     I  haven't  the  key.     Please  explain." 

Jack  resumed  his  pipe,  and  bent  down  his  head ;  then  he  rubbed 
his  broad  brow  with  his  unoccupied  hand ;  then  he  raised  himself  up, 
and  looked  at  me  for  a  few  moments  in  solemn  silence  ;  then  he  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  speaking  each  word  separately  and  with  thrilling 
emphasis  : 

CHAPTER   HI.— "  MAGEORIE— OLB    CHAP— I'M— GOING— TO— BE— 
MAEEIED  !  11  " 

At  that  astounding  piece  of  intelligence,  I  sat  dumb  and  stared 
fixedly  at  Jack  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour.  He  regarded  me  with 
a  mournful  smile.  At  last  my  feelings  found  expression  in  a  long, 
solemn,  thoughtful,  anxious,  troubled,  and  perplexed  whistle. 

I  could  tliink  of  only  one  thing.  It  was  a  circumstance  which 
Jack  had  confided  to  me  as  his  bosom-friend.  Although  he  had  con- 
fided the  same  thing  to  at  least  a  hundred  other  bosom-friends,  and 


I  knew  it;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  knowledge  of  this  did  not  make 
the  secret  any  the  less  a  confidential  one;  and  I  had  accordingly 
guarded  it  like  my  heart's  blood,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know. 
Nor  would  I  even  now  divulge  that  secret,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  cause  for  secrecy  is  removed.  The  circumstance  was  this :  About 
a  year  before,  we  had  been  stationed  at  Fredericton,  in  the  Province 
of  New  Brunswick.  Jack  had  met  there  a  young  lady  from  St.  An- 
drews, named  Miss  Phillips,  to  whom  he  had  devoted  himself  with  his 
usual  ardor.  During  a  sentimental  sleigh-ride  he  had  confessed  his 
love,  and  had  engaged  himself  to  her;  and,  since  his  arrival  at  Que- 
bec, he  had  corresponded  with  her  very  faithfully.  He  considered 
himself  as  destined  by  Fate  to  become  the  husband  of  Miss  Phillips  at 
some  time  in  the  dim  future,  and  the  only  marriage  before  him  that  I 
could  think  of  was  this.  Still  I  could  not  understand  why  it  had  come 
upon  him  so  suddenly,  or  why,  if  it  did  come,  he  should  so  collapse 
under  the  pressure  of  his  doom. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  after  I  had  rallied  somewhat,  "  I  didn't  think  it 
was  to  come  off  so  soon.     Some  luck  has  turned  up,  I  suppose." 

"  Luck  !  "  repeated  Jack,  with  an  indescribable  accent. 

"  I  assure  you,  though  I've  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss 
Phillips,  yet,  from  your  description,  I  admire  her  quite  fervently,  and 
congratulate  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart." 

"  Miss  Phillips  !  "  repeated  Jack,  with  a  groan. 

"  What's  the  matter,  old  chip  ?  " 

"It  isn't — her!"  faltered  Jack. 

"  What ! " 

"  She'll  have  to  wear  the  willow." 

"  You  haven't  broken  with  her — have  you  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  She'll  have  to  forgive  and  forget,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  If 
it  was  Miss  Phillips,  I  wouldn't  be  so  confoundedly  cut  up  about  it." 

"  Why — what  is  it  ?  who  is  it  ?  and  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

Jack  looked  at  me.  Then  he  looked  down,  and  frowned.  Then 
he  looked  at  me  5gain  ;  and  then  he  said,  slowly,  and  with  a  powerful 
effort : 

CHAPTER   rV.—"  IT'S— THE— THE— ■WIDOW  !     IT'S  MRS.- FINNI- 
MORE 1 !  1 " 

Had  a  bombshell  burst — but  I  forbear.  That  comparison  is,  I  be- 
lieve, somewhat  hackneyed.  The  reader  will  therefore  be  good  enough 
to  appropriate  the  point  of  it,  and  understand  that  the  shock  of  this 
intelligence  was  so  overpowering,  that  bwas  again  rendered  speechless. 

"  You  see,"  said  Jack,  after  a  long  and  painful  silence,  "  it  all  ori- 
ginated out  of  an  infernal  mistake.  Not  that  I  ought  to  be  sorry  for 
it,  though.  Mrs.  Finnimore,  of  course,  is  a  deuced  fine  woman.  I've 
been  round  there  ever  so  long,  and  seen  ever  so  much  of  her ;  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  you  know.  Oh,  yes,"  he  added,  dismally ;  "  I  ought 
to  be  glad,  and,  of  course,  I'm  a  deuced  lucky  fellow,  and  all  that ; 
but—" 

He  paused,  and  an  expressive  silence  followed  that  "  but." 

"  Well,  how  about  the  mistake  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Why,  I'll  tell  you.  It  was  that  confounded  party  at  Doane's.  You 
know  what  a  favorite  of  mine  little  Louie  Berton  is — the  best  little 
thing  that  ever  breathed,  the  prettiest,  the — full  of  fun,  too.  Well, 
we're  awfully  thick,  you  know ;  and  she  chaffed  me  all  the  evening 
about  my  engagement  with  Miss  Phillips.  She  had  heard  all  about  it, 
and  is  crazy  to  find  out  whether  it's  going  on  yet  or  not.  We  had  great 
fun — she  chaffing  and  questioning,  and  I  trying  to  fight  her  off.  Well ; 
the  dancing  was  going  on,  and  I'd  been  separated  from  her  for  some 
time,  and  was  trying  to  find  her  again,  and  I  saw  some  one  standing 
in  a  recess  of  one  of  the  windows,  with  a  dress  that  was  exactly  like 
Louie's.  Her  back  was  turned  to  me,  and  the  curtains  half  concealed 
her.  I  felt  sure  that  it  was  Louie.  So  I  sauntered  up,  and  si  i  id  for 
a  moment  or  two  behind  her.  She  was  looking  out  of  the  window  ; 
one  hand  was  on  the  ledge,  and  the  other  was  by  her  side,  half  behind 
her.  I  don't  know  what  got  into  me  ;  but  I  seized  her  hand,  and  gave 
it  a  gentle  squeeze. 

"  Well,  you  know,  I  expected  that  it  would  be  snatched  away  at 
cnce.  I  felt  immediately  an  awful  horror  at  my  indiscretion,  and 
would  have  given  the  world  not  to  have  done  it.  I  expected  to  see 
Louie's  flashing  eyes  hurling  indignant  fire  at  me,  and  all  that.  But 
the  hand  didn't  move  from  mine  at  all !  " 

Jack  uttered  this  last  sentence  with  the  doleful  accents  of  a  deeply- 
injured  man — such  an  accent  as  one  would  employ  in  telling  of  a 
shameful  trick  practised  upon  his  innocence. 
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"  It  lay  in  mine,"  he  continued.  "  There  it  was  ;  I  had  seized  it ; 
I  had  it ;  I  held  it ;  I  liad  squeezed  it ;  and — good  Lord  ! — Macrorie, 
what  was  I  to  do  ?  I'll  tell  yon  what  I  did — I  squeezed  it  again.  I 
thought  that  now  it  would  go  ;  but  it  wouldn't.  Well,  I  tried  it  again. 
No  go.  Once  more — and  once  again.  On  my  soul,  Macrorie,  it  still 
lay  in  mine.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  thoughts  I  had.  It  .seemed  like 
indelicacy.  It  was  a  bitter  thing  to  associate  indelicacy  with  one  like 
little  Louie  ;  but — hang  it ! — there  was  the  awful  fact.  Suddenly,  the 
thought  struck  me  that  the  hand  was  larger  than  Louie's.  At  that 
thought,  a  ghastly  sensation  came  over  me ;  and,  just  at  that  moment, 
the  lady  herself  turned  her  face,  blushing,  arch,  with  a  mischievous 
smile.  To  my  consternation,  and  to  mj' — well,  yes — to  my  horror, 
I  saw  Mrs.  Finnimore  !  " 

"  Good  Lord  ! "  I  exclaimed. 

"  A  stronger  expression  would  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  occasion," 
said  Jack,  helping  himself  to  a  glass  of  beer.  "  For  my  part,  the 
thrill  of  unspeakable  horror  that  was  imparted  by  that  shock  is  still 
strong  within  mo.  There,  my  boy,  you  have  my  story.  I  leave  the 
rest  to  your  imagination." 

"  The  rest  ?     Why,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  is  all  ?  " 

"  All !  ".  cried  Jack,  with  a  wild  laugh.  "  All  ?  My  dear  boy,  it 
is  only  the  faint  beginning  ;  but  it  implies  all  the  rest." 

"  What  did  she  say  ?  "  I  asked,  meekly. 

"  Say — say  ?  What !  After — well,  never  mind.  Hang  it !  Don't 
drive  me  into  particulars.  Don't  you  see  ?  Why,  there  I  was.  I  had 
made  an  assault,  broken  through  the  enemy's  lines,  thought  I  was  car- 
rying every  thing  before  me,  when  suddenly  I  found  myself  con- 
fronted, not  by  an  inferior  force,  but  by  an  overwhelming  superiority 
of  numbers — horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  marines,  and  masked  batteries 
— yes,  and  baggage-wagons — all  assaulting  me  in  front,  in  flank,  and 
in  the  rear.     Pooh  I  " 

"  Don't  talk  shop.  Jack." 

"  Shop  ?  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  suggest  some  ordinary  fig- 
ure of  speech  tliat  will  give  an  idea  of  my  situation  ?  Plain  language 
is  quite  useless.     At  least,  I  find  it  so." 

"  But,  at  any  rate,  what  did  she  say  ?  " 

"Why,"  answered  Jack,  in  a  more  dismal  voice  than  ever,  "she 
said,  '  Ah,  Jack  ! ' — she  called  me  Jack  ! — '  Ah,  Jack  !  I  saw  you 
looking  for  me.     I  knew  you  would  come  after  me.'  " 

"  Good  Heavens  ! "  I  cried  ;  "  and  what  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Say  ?  Heavens  and  eai*h,  man  !  what  could  I  say  ?  Wasn't  I 
a  gentleman  ?  Wasn't  she  a  lady  ?  Hadn't  I  forced  her  to  commit 
herself?  Didn't  I  have  to  assume  the  responsibility  and  pocket  the 
consequences  ?  Say  !'  Oh,  Macrorie !  what  is  the  use  of  imagination, 
if  a  man  will  not  exercise  it  ?  " 

"  And  so  you're  in  for  it  ?  "  said  I,  after  a  pause. 

"  To  the  depth  of  several  miles,"  said  Jack,  relighting  his  pipe, 
which  in  the  energy  of  his  narrative  had  gone  out. 

"  And  you  don't  think  of  trying  to  back  out  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  my  way.  Then,  again,  you  must  know  that  I've  been 
trying  to  see  if  it  wouldn't  be  the  wisest  thing  for  me  to  make  the  best 
of  my  situation." 

"  Certainly  it  would,  if  you  cannot  possibly  get  out  of  it." 

"  But,  you  see,  for  a  fellow  like  me  it  may  be  best  not  to  get  out 
of  it.  You  see,  after  all,  I  like  her  very  well.  She's  an  awfully  fine 
woman — splendid  action.  I've  been  round  there  ever  so  much ;  we've 
always  been  deuced  thick ;  and  she's  got  a  kind  of  way  with  her  that 
a  fellow  like  me  can't  resist.  And,  then,  it's  time  for  me  to  begin  to 
think  of  settling  down.  I'm  getting  awfully  old.  I'll  be  twenty-three 
next  August,  And  then,  you  know,  I'm  so  deuced  hard  up.  I've  got 
to  the  end  of  my  rope,  and  you  are  aware  that  the  slieritt'is  beginning  to 
be  familiar  with  my  name.  Yes,  I  think  for  the  credit  of  the  regiment 
I'd  better  take  the  widow.    She's  got  thirty  thousand  pounds,  at  least." 

"  And  a  very  nice  face  and  figure  along  with  it,"  said  I,  encour- 
agingly. 

"  That's  a  fact,  or  else  I  could  never  have  mistaken  her  for  poor 
little  Louie,  and  this  wouldn't  have  happened.  But,  if  it  had  only 
been  little  Louie — well,  well ;  I  suppose  it  must  be,  and  perhaps  it's 
the  best  thing." 

"  If  it  had  been  Louie,"  said  I,  with  new  efforts  at  encouragement, 
"  it  wouldn't  have  been  any  better  for  you." 

"  No  :  that's  a  fact.  You  see,  I  was  never  so  much  bothered  in 
my  life.  I  don't  mind  an  ordinary  scrape ;  but  I  can't  exactly  see  my 
way  out  of  this." 


"  You'll  have  to  break  the  news  to  Miss  Phillips." 
"^nd  that's  not  the  worst,"  said  Jack,  with  a  sigh  that  was  like 
a  groan."  , 

"  Not  the  worst  ?     What  can  be  worse  than  that  ?  " 
"  My  dear  boy,  you  have  not  begun  to  see  even  the  outside  of  the 
peculiarly  complicated   nature  of  my  present  situation.     There  are 
other  circumstances  to  which  all  these  may  be  playfully  represented 
as  a  joke." 

"  Well,  that  is  certainly  a  strong  way  of  putting  it." 
"  Couldn't  draw  it  mild — such  a  situation  can  only  be  painted  in 
strong  colors.  I'll  tell  you  in  general  terms  what  it  is.  I  can't  go 
into  particulars.  You  know  all  about  my  engagement  to  Miss  Phillips. 
I'm  awfully  fond  of  her — give  my  right  hand  to  win  hers,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  you  know.  Well,  this  is  going  to  be  hard  on  her,  of 
course,  poor  thing !  especially  as  ray  last  letters  have  been  more 
tender  than  common.  But,  old  chap,  that's  all  nothing.  There's  an- 
other lady  in  the  case  !  " 

"  What  I  "  I  cried,  more  astonished  than  ever. 

Jack  looked  at  me  earnestly,  and  said,  slowly  and  solemnly : 

CHAPTER  v.— "FACT,  MY  BOY— IT  IS  AS  I  SAY.— THERE'S  AN- 
OTHER LADY  IN  THE  CASE,  AND  THIS  LAST  IS  THE  WORST 
SCRAPE  OF  ALL  I  " 

"  Another  lady  ?  "  I  faltered. 

"  Another  lady  !  "  said  Jack. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  L 

"  Yes,"  said  he. 

"  An  engagement,  too  !  " 

"  An  engagement  ?  I  should  think  so — and  a  double-barrelled 
one,  too.  An  engagement — why,  my  dear  fellow,  an  engagement's 
nothing  at  all  compared  with  this.  This  is  something  infinitely  worse 
than  the  afi'air  with  Louie,  or  Miss  Phillips,  or  even  the  widow.  It's  a 
bad  case — yes — an  infernally  bad  case — and  I  don't  see  but  that  I'll 
have  to  throw  up  the  widow,  after  all." 

"  It  must  be  a  bad  case,  if  it's  infinitely  worse  than  an  engage- 
ment, as  you  say  it  is.  Why,  man,  it  must  be  nothing  less  than 
actual  marriage.  Is  that  what  you're  driving  at  ?  It  must  be.  So 
you're  a  married  man,  are  you  ?  " 

"  No,  not  just  that,  not  quite — as  yet — but  the  very  next  thing  to  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  Jack,  I'm  sorry  for  you,  and  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that  it 
is  a  pity  that  this  isn't  Utah.  Being  Canada,  however,  and  a  civilized 
country,  I  can't  see  for  the  life  of  me  how  you'll  ever  manage  to  pull 
through." 

Jack  sighed  dolefully. 

"  To  fell  the  truth,"  said  he,  "  it's  this  last  one  that  gives  me  my 
only  trouble.  I'd  marry  the  widow,  settle  up  some  way  with  Miss 
Phillips,  smother  my  shame,  and  pass  the  remainder  of  my  life  in 
peaceful  obscurity,  if  it  were  not  for  her." 

"  You  mean  by  /ler,  the  lady  whose  name  you  don't  mention." 

"  Whose  name  I  don't  mention,  nor  intend  to,"  said  Jack,  gravely. 
"  Her  case  is  so  peculiar  that  it  cannot  be  classed  with  the  others.  I 
never  breathed  a  word  about  it  to  anybody,  though  it's  been  going  on 
for  six  or  eight  months." 

Jack  spoke  with  such  earnestness,  that  I  perceived  the  subject  to 
be  too  grave  a  one  in  his  estimation  to  be  trifled  with.  A  frown 
came  over  his  face,  and  he  once  more  eased  his  mind  by  sending  forth 
heavy  clouds  of  smoke,  as  though  he  would  thus  throw  off  the  clouds 
of  melancholy  that  had  gathered  deep  and  dark  over  his  soul, 

"  I'll  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  old  chap,"  said  he,  at  length,  with 
a  very  heavy  sigh,     "  It's  a  bad  business  from  beginning  to  end." 

"  You  see,"  said  he,  after  a  long  pause,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be 
collecting  his  thoughts — "  it  began  last  year — the  time  I  went  to  New 
York,  you  know.  She  went  on  at  the  same  time.  She  had  nobody 
with  her  but  a  deaf  old  party,  and  got  into  some  row  at  the  station 
about  her  luggage.  I  helped  her  out  of  it,  and  sat  by  her  side  all  the 
way.  At  New  York  I  kept  up  the  acquaintance.  I  came  back  with 
them,  that  is  to  saj',  with  her,  and  the  deaf  old  party,  you  know,  and 
by  the  time  we  reached  Quebec  again  we  understood  one  another, 

"  I  couldn't  help  it — I'll  be  hanged  if  I  could  !  You  see,  Macrorie, 
it  wasn't  an  ordinary  case.  She  was  the  loveliest  little  girl  I  ever 
saw,  and  I  foimd  myself  awfully  fond  of  her  in  no  time,  I  soon  saw 
that  she  was  fond  of  nie  too.  All  my  other  affairs  were  a  joke  to 
this.     I  wanted  to  marry  her  in  New  York,  but  the  thought  of  my 
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debts  frightened  me  out  of  that,  and  so  I  put  it  off.  I  half  wish  now 
I  hadn't  been  so  confoundedly  prudent.  Perhaps  it  is  best,  though. 
Still  I  don't  know.  Better  be  the  wife  of  a  poor  devil,  than  have 
one's  heart  broken  by  a  mean  devil.     Heigho  !  " 

H  E  I  G  II  0  are  the  letters  which  are  usually  employed  to  repre- 
sent a  sigh.  I  use  them  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  liter- 
ary world. 

"  Well,"  resumed  Jack,  "  after  my  return  I  called  on  her,  and  re- 
peated my  call  several  times.  She  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  but 
her  father  was  different.  I  found  him  rather  chilly,  and  not  at  all 
inclined  to  receive  me  with  that  joyous  hospitality  which  my  various 
merits  deserved.  The  young  lady  herself  seemed  sad.  I  found  out, 
at  last,  that  the  old  gentleman  amused  himself  with  badgering  her 
about  me ;  and  finally  she  told  me,  with  tears,  that  her  father  re- 
quested me  to  visit  that  house  no  more.  Well,  at  that  I  was  some- 
■what  taken  aback ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  determined  to  wait  till  the  old 
■gentleman  himself  should"  speak.  You  know  my  peculiar  coolness, 
old  chap,  that  which  you  and  the  rest  call  my  happy  audacity ;  and 
you  may  believe  that  it  was  all  needed  under  such  circumstances  as 
these.  I  went  to  the  house  twice  after  that.  Each  time  my  little  girl 
■was  half  laughing  with  joy,  half  crying  with  fear  at  seeing  me ;  and 
each  time  she  urged  me  to  keep  a'way.  She  said  we  could  write  to 
one  another.  But  letter-writing  wasn't  in  my  line.  So  after  trying 
in  vain  to  obey  her,  I  went  once  more  in  desperation  to  explain  mat- 
ters. 

"  Instead  of  seeing  her,  I  found  the  old  fellow  himself.  He  was 
simply  white,  hot  with  rage — not  at  all  noisy,  or  declamatory,  or  vulgar 
-rbut  cool,  cutting,  and  altogether  terrific.  He  alluded  to  my  gentle- 
manly conduct  in  forcing  myself  where  I  had  been  ordered  off;  and 
informed  me  that  if  I  came  again  he  would  be  under  the  unpleasant 
necessity  of  using  a  horsewhip.  That,  of  course,  made  me  savage.  I 
pitched  into  him  pretty  well,  and  gave  it  to  him  hot  and  heavy,  but, 
hang  it !  I'm  no  match  for  fellows  of  that  sort ;  he  kept  so  cool,  you 
know,  while  I  was  furious — and  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  that  I 
had  to  retire  in  disorder,  vowing  on  him  some  mysterious  vengeance 
or  other,  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  carry  put. 

"  The  next  day  I  got  a  letter  from  her.  It  was  awfully  sad,  blotted 
■with  tears,  and  all  that.  She  implored  me  to  write  her,  told  me  she 
couldn't  see  me,  spoke  about  her  father's  cruelty  and  persecution — 
and  ever  so  many  other  things  not  necessary  to  mention.  Well,  I 
wrote  back,  and  she  answered  my  letter,  and  so  we  got  into  the  way 
■of  a  correspondence  which  we  kept  up  at  a  perfectly  furious  rate.  It 
came  hard  on  me,  of  course,  for  I'm  not  much  at  a  pen ;  my  letters 
■were  short,  as  you  may  suppose,  but  then  they  were  full  of  point,  and 
■what  matters  quantity  so  long  as  you  have  quality,  you  know  ?  Her 
letters,  however,  poor  little  darling,  were  long  and  eloquent,  and  full 
of  a  kind  of  mixture  of  love,  hope,  and  despair.  At  first  I  thought 
■that  I  should  grow  reconciled  to  my  situation  in  the  course  of  time, 
but,  instead  of  that,  it  grew  ivorse  every  day.  I  tried  to  forget  all 
■about  her,  but  without  success.  The  fact  is,  I  chafed  under  the  re- 
straint that  was  on  me,  and  perhaps  it  was  that  which  was  the  worst 
of  all.  I  dare  say  now  if  I'd  only  been  in  some  other  place — in  Mon- 
treal, for  instance — I  wouldn't  have  had  such  a  tough  time  of  it,  and 
might  gradually  have  forgotten  about  her ;  but  the  mischief  of  it  was, 
I  was  here — in  Quebec— close  by  her,  you  may  say,  and  yet  I  was  for- 
bidden the  house.  I  had  been  insulted  and  threatened.  This,  of 
-course,  only  made  matters  worse,  and  the  end  of  it  was,  I  thought  of 
nothing  else,  lly  very  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  bother  only  made  it 
a  dozen  times  worse.  I  flung  myself  into  ladies'  society  with  my 
-usual  ardor,  only  worse  ;  committed  myself  right  and  left,  and  seemed 
to  be  a  model  of  a  gay  Lothario.  Little  did  they  suspect  that  under 
a  smiling  face  I  concealed  a  heart  of  ashes — yes,  old  boy — ashes ! 
as  I'm  a  living  sinner.  You  see,  all  the  time,  I  was  maddened  at  that 
miserable  old  scoundrel  who  wouldn't  let  me  visit  his  daughter — me. 
Jack  Randolph,  an  officer,  and  a  gentleman,  and,  what  is  more,  a 
Bobtail !  Why,  my  very  uniform  should  have  been  a  guarantee  for 
my  honorable  conduct.  Then,  again,  in  addition  to  this,  I  hankered 
after  her,  you  know,  most  a^wfully.  At  last  I  couldn't  stand  it  any 
•longer,  so  I  wrote  her  a  letter.  It  was  only  yesterday.  And  now, 
old  chap,  what  do  you  think  I  wrote  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  said  I,  mistily  ;  "  a  declaration  of  love, 
-perhaps — " 

"  A  declaration  of  love  ?  pooh  !  "  said  Jack  ;  "  as  if  I  had  ever 
■written  any  thing  else  than  that.     Why,  all  my  letters  were  nothing 


else.  No,  my  boy — this  letter  was  very  different.  In  the  first  place, 
I  told  her  that  I  was  desperate — then  I  assured  her  that  I  couldnit 
live  this  way  any  longer,  and  I  concluded  with  a  proposal  as  desperate 
as  my  situation.     And  what  do  you  think  my  proposal  was  ?  " 

"  Proposal  ?  Why,  marriage,  of  course  ;  there  is  only  one  kind 
of  proposal  possible  under  such  circumstances.  But  still  that's  not 
much  more  than  an  engagement,  dear  boy,  for  an  engagement  means 
only  the  same  thing,  namely,  marriage." 

"  Oh,  but  this  was  far  stronger — it  was  different,  I  can  tell  you, 
from  any  mere  proposal  of  marriage.  What  do  you  think  it  was  ? 
Guess." 

"Can't.  '  Haven't  an  idea." 

"  Well,"  said  Jack — 

CHAPTER  VI.— "I  niPLORED  HER  TO  RUN  AWAY  WITH  ME,  jUSTD 
HAYB  A  PRIVATE  JIARRIAGE,  LEAVING  THE  REST  TO  FATE. 
AND  I  SOLEMNLY  ASSURED  HER  THAT,  IP  SHE  REFUSED,  I 
WOULD  BLOW  MY  BRAINS  OUT  ON  HER  DOOR-STEPS.— THERE, 
NOW!    WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THAT?" 

Sating  the  above  words.  Jack  leaned  back,  and  surveyed  me  with 
the  stern  complacency  of  despair.  After  staring  at  me  for  some  time, 
and  evidently  taking  some  sort  of  grim  comfort  out  of  the  speechless- 
ness to  which  he  had  reduced  me  by  his  unparalleled  narrative,  he 
continued  his  confessions : 

"  Last  night,  I  made  that  infernal  blunder  with  the  widow — con- 
found her ! — that  is,  I  mean  of  course,  bless  her !  It's  all  the  same, 
yon  know.  To-day  you  behold  the  miserable  state  to  which  I  am 
reduced.  To-morrow  I  will  get  a  reply  from  her.  Of  course,  she  will 
consent  to  fly.  I  know  very  well  how  it  wiU  be.  She  will  hint  at 
some  feasible  mode,  and  some  convenient  time.  She  will,  of  course, 
expect  me  to  settle  it  all  up,  from  her  timid  little  hints ;  and  I  must 
settle  it  up,  and  not  break  my  faith  with  her.  And  now,  Macrorie,  I 
ask  you,  not  merely  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  but  as  a  man,  a 
fellow-Christian,  and  a  sympathizing  friend,  what  under  Heaven  am  I 
to  do  ?  " 

He  stopped,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  lighted  once  more  his  extin- 
guished pipe,  and  I  could  see  through  the  dense  volumes  of  smoke 
which  he  blew  forth,  his  eyes  fixed  earnestly  upon  me,  gleaming  like 
two  stars  from  behind  gloomy  storm-clouds. 

I  sat  in' silence,  and  thought  long  and  painfully  over  the  situation. 
I  could  come  to  no  conclusion,  but  I  had  to  say  something,  and  I  said 
it. 

"  Put  it  oft',''  said  I  at  last,  in  a  general  stite  of  daze. 

"  Put  what  off?  " 

"  What  ?  Why,  the  widow — ^no,  the — the  elopement,  of  course. 
Yes,"  I  continued,  firmly,  "  put  off  the  elopement." 

"  Put  off  the  elopement !  "  ejaculated  Jack.  "  What !  after  pro- 
posing it  so  desperately — after  threatening  to  blow  my  brains  out  in 
front  of  her  door  ?  " 

"  That  certainly  is  a  consideration,"  said  I,  thoughtfully ;  "  but 
can't  you  have — well,  brain-fever — yes,  that's-  it,  and  can't  you  get 
some  friend  to  send  word  to  her  ?  " 

"  That's  all  very  well ;  but,  you  see,  I'd  have  to  keep  my  room.  If 
I  went  out,  she'd  hear  of  it.  She's  got  a  wonderful  way  of  hearing 
about  my  movements.  She'll  find  out  about  the  widow  before  the 
week's  over.     Oh,  no  !  that's  not  to  be  done." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  I,  desperately,  "  let  her  find  it  out.  The  blow 
would  then  fall  a  little  more  gently." 

"  You  seem  to  me,"  said  Jack,  rather  huffily,  "  to  propose  that  I 
should  quietly  proceed  to  break  her  heart.  No !  Hang  it,  man,  if  it 
comes  to  that  I'll  do  it  openly,  and  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  without 
shamming  or  keepiug  her  in  suspense." 

"  Well,  then,"  I  responded,  "  why  not  break  off  with  the  widow  ?  " 

"  Break  off  with  the  widow ! "  cried  Jack,  with  the  wondering 
accent  of  a  man  who  has  heard  some  impossible  proposal. 

"  Certainly ;  why  not  ?  " 

"  WiU  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  what  thing  short  of  death 
could  ever  deliver  me  out  of  her  hands  ?  "  asked  Jack,  mildly. 

"  Elope,  as  you  proposed." 

"That's  the  very  thing  I  thought  of ;  but  the  trouble  is,  in  that 
case  she  would  devote  the  rest  of  her  life  to  vengeance.  *  Hell  hath 
no  fury  like  a  woman  wronged,'  you  know.  She'd  move  heaven  and 
earth,  and  never  end,  till  I  was  drummed  out  of  the  regiment.  No, 
my  boy.     To  do  that  would  be  to  walk  with  open  eyes  to  disgrace,  and 
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sliame,  and  infamy,  with  a  whole  community',  a  wliolc  regiment,  ami 
tne  Horse-Guards  at  ibe  back  of  them,  all  banded  togetlier  to  erush 
me.  Such  a  fate  as  tins  would  hardly  be  the  proper  thing  to  give  to 
a  wife  that  a  fellow  loves." 

"  Can't  you  manoge  to  make  the  widow  disgusted  willi  you  ? '' 

"  No,  I  can't,"  sai  1  Jack,  peevishly.     "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Why,  malcf  it  appear  as  though  you  only  wanted  to  marry  her 
for  her  money." 

"  Oh,  hang  it,  man!  how  could  I  do  that?  I  can't  play  a  part, 
under  any  circuinsta:ices,  and  that  particular  part  would  be  so  infer- 
nally mean,  that  it  would  be  impossible.  I'm  such  an  ass  that,  if  she 
were  even  to  hint  at  that,  I'd  resent  it  furiously."  * 

"Can't  you  make  her  afraid  about  your  numerous  gallantries  ?  " 

"  Afraid  ?  why  she  glories  in  them.  So  many  feathers  in  her  cap, 
and  all  that,  yon  know." 

"Can't  you  frighten  her  about  your  debts  and  general  extrava- 
gance— hint  that  you're  a  gambler,  and  so  on  y  " 

"And  then  she'd  inform  me,  very  affectionately,  that  she  intends 
to  be  mv  guardian  angel,  and  save  me  from  evil  lor  all  the  rest  of  my 
Ufe." 

"  Can't  you  tell  her  all  about  vour  solemn  enc;agement  to  Miss 
Phillips  ?  " 

"  My  engagement  to  Miss  Phillips?  Why,  man  alive,  she  knows 
that  as  well  as  you  do." 

"  Know.s  it !     How  did  she  find  it  out  ? " 

"  How '!     Why  I  told  her  myself." 

"  The  deuce  you  did !  " 

Jack  was  silent. 

"Well,  then,"  said  I,  after  some  further  thought,  "why  not  tell 
her  every  thing  ?  " 

"  Tell  lier  every  thing  ?  " 

"  Yes — e-iaclly  what  you've  been  telling  me.  Make  a  clean  breast 
of  it." 

Jack  looked  ;it  me  for  some  time  with  a  curious  expression. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  he,  at  length,  "  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
are  really  in  earnest  in  making  that  proposition  ?  " 

"  Most  solemnly  in  earnest,"  said  I. 

"  Well,"  said  Jack,  "  it  shows  how  mistaken  I  was  in  leaving  any 
thing  to  your  imagination.  You  do  not  seem  to  understand,"  he  con- 
tinued, dolefully,  "  or  you  will  not  understand  that,  when  a  fellow  has 
committed  himself  to  a  lady  as  I  did,  and  squeezed  her  hand  with 
such  peculiar  ardor,  in  his  efforts  to  save  himself  and  do  what's 
right,  he  often  overdoes'it.  You  don't  seem  to  suspect  that  I  might 
have  ov*erdone  it  with  the  widow.  Now,  unfortunately,  that  is  the 
very  thing  that  I  did.  I  did  happen  to  overdo  it  most  confoundedlv. 
And  so  the  melancholy  fact  remains  that,  if  I  were  to  repeat  to  her, 
verbatim,  all  that  I've  been  telling  you,  she  would  find  an  extraordi- 
nary discrepancy  between  such  statements  and  those  abominably 
tender  confessions  in  which  I  indulged  on  that  other  occasion.  Noth- 
ing would  ever  convince  her  that  I  was  not  sincere  at  that  time ;  and 
how  can  I  go  to  her  now  and  confess  that  I  am  a  humbug  and  an 
idiot?  I  don't  see  it.  Come,  now,  old  fellow,  what  do  you  think  of 
that?  Don't  you  call  it  rather  a  tough  situation?  Do  you  think  a 
man  can  see  his  way  out  of  it  ?  Own  up,  now.  Don't  you  think  it's 
about  the  worst  scrape  you  ever  heard  of?     Come,  now,  no  humbug." 

The  fellow  seemed  actually  to  begin  to  feel  a  dismal  kind  of  pride 
m  the  very  hopelessness  of  his  situation,  and  looked  at  me  with  a 
gloomy  enjoyment  of  my  discomfiture. 

For  my  part,  I  said  nothing,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons.  I  had 
nothing  to  say.     So  I  took  refuge  in  shaking  my  head. 

"  You  see,"  Jack  persisted,  "  there's  no  help  for  it.  Nobody  can 
do  any  thing.    There's  only  one  thing,  and  that  you  haven't  suggested." 

"  What's  that  ?  "  I  asked,  feebly. 

Jack  put  the  tip  of  his  forefinger  to  his  forehead,  and  snapped  his 
thumb  against  his  third. 

"I  haven't  much  brains  to  speak  of,"  said  he,' "but  if  I  did  happen 
to  blow  out  what  little  I  may  have,  it  would  be  the  easiest  settlement 
of  the  difficulty.  It  would  be  cutting  the  knot,  instead  of  attempting 
the  impossible  task  of  untying  it.  Nobody  would  blame  me.  Every- 
body would  mourn  for  me,  and,  above  all,  four  tender  female  hearts 
would  feel  a  pang  of  sorrow  for  my  untimely  fate.  By  all  four  I 
should  be  not  cursed,  but  canonized.  Only  one  class  would  suffer, 
and  those  would  be  welcome  to  their  agonies.  I  allude,  of  course,  to 
my  friends  the  Duns." 


[April  2, 

To  this  eccentric  proposal,  I  made  no  reply  whatever. 

"  .Well,"  said  Jack,  thoughtfully,  "  it  isn't  a  bad  idea.  Not  a  bad 
idea,"  he  repeated,  rising  from  his  chair  and  putting  down  his  pipe, 
which  ha(J  again  gone  out  owing  to  his  persistent  loquacity.  "  I'll 
think  it  over,"  he  continued,  seriously.  "  You  bear  in  mind  my  little 
directions  about  the  head-stone,  Maerorie,  four  feet  by  eighteen 
inches,  old  fellow,  very  plain,  and,  mark  me,  only  the  name  and  date. 
Not  a  word  about  the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  etc.  I  can  stand  a 
great  deal,  but  that  I  will  not  stand.  And  now,  old  chap,  I  must  be 
off;  you  can't  do  me  any  good,  I  see." 

"At  any  rate,  you'll  wait  till  to-morrow,"  said  I,  carelessly. 

"  Oh,  there's  no  hurry,"  s.aid  he.  "  Of  course,  I  must  wait  tiU 
then.     I'll  let  you  know  if  any  thing  new  turns  up." 

And  saying  this,  he  took  his  departure. 

[to  be   continued.] 


A  MUTUAL  MISTAKE. 


"  "pvRAB   and   cherr 
-L^     think,  Flossy  't 


for  the  parlors,  with   satin-wood,  don't  you 
And  blue  instead  of  the  inevitable  green  for 
the  dining-room.     As  for  the  bedrooms — " 

"  Never  mind  about  the  bedrooms,  or  any  of  the  other  rooms,  for 
that  matter,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Rossitur.  Remember  you  gave  me 
carte  Ihim-he  about  this  furnishing,  and  I  mean  to  show  you  an  origi- 
nal house,  with  no  stereotyped  colors  or  styles.  Just  confide  in  my 
taste,  and  keep  your  purse-strings  open  !  " 

"  To  the  extent  of  their  capacity,  my  dear.  And,  of  course,  I 
wouldn't  dare  to  venture  to  question  a  woman's  taste,  least  of  all  this 
little  woman's.  But  your  eyes.  Flossy,  your  eyes  !  You  hadn't  devel- 
oped your  interesting  intention  of  becoming  blind  when  I  gave  you 
that  carte  blanche,  you  know.  Why,  I  suspect,  when  the  doctor 
has  done  with  you,  you  won't  be  able  to  distinguish  between  a  Metter- 
nich  green  and  a  Dagmar  blue  !  " 

The  eyes  thus  disrespectfully  alluded  to  flashed  laughing  reproach 
at  this  teasing  speech. 

"  Now,  Fred,  it  is  too  bad  of  you  to  remind  me  of  what  I  have  to 
undergo,  just  as  I  was  trying  to  get  my  courage  up  by  forgetting  it  for 
a  moment.  And  when  did  you  turn  man-milliner,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  know  one  color  from  another, 
and  I  don't  believe  you  do,  either.  I  sha'n't  let  you  choose  a  thing; 
it's  quite  enough  for  yo;i  to  have  the  honor  of  paying  the  bills." 

"  Hush,  Flossy  !  here  is  the  doctor.  Now  do  be  brave,  dear,"  in- 
terrupted her  companion,  in  a  changed  voice ;  and  Flossy  turned 
white,  and  looked  piteously  round. 

The  door  of  the  private  room  opened,  and  a  tail,  grave-looking  man 
advanced  into  the  anteroom.  He  was  holding  by  the  hand  a  pale  little 
girl  with  a  green  shade  bound  closely  over  her  eyes,  and  his  new  pa- 
tient noticed  how  trustingly  the  little  thing  clung  to  him,  despite  the 
pain  he  had  probably  just  inflicted  upon  her ;  and  it  inspired  her  with 
a  feeling  of  confidence  on  her  own  part.  Still  she  trembled  and  grew 
quite  cold,  when,  having  dismissed  th'e  child  at  the  door  with  a  cheery 
good-by,  the  oracle  who  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  those  pretty  blue 
eyes  of  hers  approached  herself  and  her  companion,  and,  bowing,  de- 
sired to  know  their  commands. 

"  We  have  been  referred  to  you,  by  our  family  physician,  as  a  most 
skilful  oculist,  Dr.  Buchanan ;  "  said  Mr.  Rossitur,  presenting  his 
card.  "  I  wish  to  consult  you  on  behalf  of  my — this  lady.  He  appre- 
hends some  serious  difficulty  with  her  eyes.  Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  examine  them  for  yourself?  " 

The  doctor  bowed  with  professional  gravity,  and  leading  the  way 
into  the  inner  room,  requested  the  lady  to  be  seated  in  the  "  patient's 
chair."  But  poor  Flossy  grew  whiter  still,  and  looked  piteously  at 
Fred,  who  laughed  nervously,  and  at  the  doctor,  who  answered  with 
a  reassuring  smile.  Then  she  rose  with  a  mighty  effort,  shook  out 
her  sashes,  stepped  doubtfully  through  the  door,  as  though  she  were  i 
crossing  the  threshold  of  the  Inquisition,  and  let  herself  down  into- 
the  great  leathern  receptacle  as  gingerly  as  though  it  were  the  rack 
itself. 

"  Oh — 0 ! "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  little  irrepressible  nervous  cry, 
as  the  doctor  adjusted  the  chair  so  as  to  move  her  head  backward. 
Fred  laughed  again  at  this,  and  the  doctor  looked  aroused  ;  and  Flossy, 
ashamed  of  her  babyishness,  seated  herself  resolutely  in  the  dreadful 
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chair,  set  her  little  teeth,  clinched  her  kidded  fingers,  and — shut  her 
eyes  tight !  determined  to  bear  like  a  woman  and  a  heroine  whatever 
fate  might  be  in  store  for  her. 

"  But  I  must  see  your  eyes,  if  you  please,  madam,"  said  the  doc- 
tor. 

Flossy  opened  them  with  a  flash,  reddening  furiously  at  her  own 
stupidity.  Then  she  laughed,  and  the  two  gentlemen  joined  her  ;  and 
after  that  tbey  all  felt  more  at  their  ease,  and  Dr.  Buchanan  proceeded 
quietly  to  make  the  examination. 

Very  keen  and  intelligent  was  the  searching  gaze  of  his  clear  gray 
eyes ;  very  firm  though  gentle  the  touch  of  his  strong,  slender 
fingers ;  and  Flossy  felt  an  instinctive  confidence  that  his  verdict,  be 
it  what  it  might,  would  be  final,  and  trembled  inwardly  while  she 
awaited  it. 

It  was  bad  enough,  but  not  so  bad  as  it  might  be,  when  it  came  at 
length  :  "  Convicted  but  not  condemned,"  might  be  rendered  as  the 
summing  up.  There  was  ateertainty  of  reprieve,  and  a  hope  of  ulti- 
mate rescue ;  but,  meanwhile,  the  penance  of  total  idleness,  and  daily 
subjection  to  medical  treatment,  was  adjudged. 

Flossy  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief;  it  was  so  much  better  than 
she  had  feared ;  and  Fred,  the  big,  tender-hearted  fellow,  rushed  up 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  embraced  her  regardless  of  appearances. 
The  little  lady  colored  violently,  and  pushed  him  hastily  away. 

"  For  shame,  Fred  !  "  she  expostulated,  in  a  vehement  whisper ; 
and  then,  to  conceal  her  embarrassment,  said  gayly  to  the  doctor : 

"  Do,  pray,  give  us  again  the  nice  long  name  of  what  you  said  was 
the  matter  with  my  eyes.  People  will  be  sure  to  ask,  and  I  shall  feel 
so  learned  when  I  tell  them." 

Dr.  Buchanan  replied  gravely,  and  discreetly  assumed  to  have  seen 
nothing  of  what  had  happened. 

But  he  had  seen,  nevertheless,  and  envied  while  he  saw ;  and  even 
after  the  pair  had  departed  with  hearts  wonderfully  lightened,  to  for- 
get their  fears  in  the  delightful  mysteries  of  house-furnishing ;  and 
even  while  he  himself  was  busy  with  innumerable  cases  of  ophthalmia, 
amaurosis,  and  Heaven  knows  what  unutterable  ailments  of  unfortu- 
nate optics,  the  remembrance  of  the  comical  touching  scene  came 
back  to  him  more  than  once,  and  with  it  a  hope  -that  he  might  not 
have  to  do  any  thing  very  terrible  to  those  soft,  blue  eyes  that  had 
looked  up  so  wistfully  to  his ;  for  it  was  very  evident  that  whatever 
pain  was  inflicted  on  them  would  duplicate  itself  in  the  heart  of  the 
fond  young  lover  or  husband — whichever  he  was. 

Meanwhile,  said  "  problematic  character  "  was  deep  with  Flossy  in 
the  mysteries  of  velvet,  satin,  and  brocatelle,  and,  thanks  to  their 
united  industry  and  perseverance,  the  great  work  of  fitting  up  the  new 
house  was  most  satisfactorily  inaugurated  by  dinner-time. 

Fred  was  too  busy  to  accompany  her  to  the  doctor's  next  morn- 
ing, and  Flossy  went  off'  quite  courageously  alone.  The  physician 
seemed  a  little  surprised  to  see  her  thus,  and  thought  better  of  her 
nerve  than  he  had  done  the  day  before.  He  thought  better  of  it  still, 
when  he  saw  with  what  quiet  fortitude  she  underwent  the  very  pain- 
ful application  which  he  presently  proceeded  to  make.  The  poor  in- 
flamed eyelids  were  turned  inside  out,  and  "  painted  "  with  some  pun- 
gent salve  ;  drops  of  some  fiery  liquid  fell  like  living  coals  upon  the 
sore  and  quivering  balls  ;  but  she  made  no  sign  of  suffering  after  the 
first,  long,  shuddering  sigh.  She  sat  quite  still,  growing  white  to  the 
lips,  and  with  her  finger-tips  pressed  tight  together,  but  she  neither 
flinched  nor  cried  out ;  and  when  it  was  over,  and  she  lay  back  for  a 
moment  with  the  poor,  smarting  eyes  closed,  and  the  tears  running 
down  her  pale  cheeks,  the  doctor  was  fain  to  comfort  her  as  he  would 
have  done  a  child. 

"  There,  the  worst  is  over  now,"  he  said,  gently,  "  for  the  first  is 
always  the  worst ;  and  you  have  the  consolation  of  having  proved 
your  heroism  at  least," 

"  That  isn't  the  least  bit  of  consolation,  thank  you,"  retorted 
Flossy,  piquantly,  coming  out  of  her  forced  calm,  as  the  pain  subsided 
a  little,  and  drying  her  tears  with  a  droUy  pathetic  air.  "  I  am  not 
at  all  ambitious  of  being  considered  hei-oie.  Of  course,  if  I  must  suf- 
fer, I  want  to  behave  like  a  woman,  and  not  like  a  baby ;  but  I  had 
much  rather,  if  you  please,  not  have  to  suffer  at  all." 

"  Tou  don't  believe,  then,  in  the  strengthening  and  purifying 
1  power  of  pain  ?  "  said  the  doctor. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't.  I  have  no  faith  in  the  '  be  good  and  you'll  he 
happy'  doctrine;  when  I'm  happy,  I'm  always  good.  So  are  other 
people,  I.  believe,  and  they  can't  be  happy  while  they  are  suff'ering. 


Hence,  as  we  used  to  say  at  school,  if  I  could  banish  pain  from  the 
world,  I'd  do  it,  and  then  we'd  all  be  happy,  and  all  be  good." 

"What  would  the  orthodox  people  and  the  poets  say  to  such 
heresy  ?  "  asked  the  doctor,  amused  at  her  flippancy. 

"  '  Knowledge  by  suffering  entereth,' 
you  know,  and  you  surely  wouldn't  venture  to  oppose  Longfellow's 
dictum,  impressed  upon  you,  doubtless,  in  your  first  reader,  that  it  is 
a  very  particularly  sublime  thing 

'  To  suffer  and  be  strong ! '  " 

"  Oh,  I  know  all  they  say,"  said  Flossy,  shrugging  her  shoulders  ; 
"  but  it  seems  to  me  if  we  were  spared  the  suffering,  we  wouldn't 
need  the  strength.  At  any  rate,  I'm  Sybarite  enough  to  wish  I  could 
try  it.  I  think  they  were  the  wisest  of  the  old  philosophers,  after  all. 
There  is  Mrs.  Browning,  now,  who  asks  in  sad  amaze  if  we  would 

'  Refuse  the  baptism  of  salt  tears  ? ' 
I  wonder  if  she  ever  had  sore  eyes  ?     Doctor,  what  have  you  done  to 
make  me  cry  so  incessantly  ?     You  will  ruiu  me  in  pocket-handker- 
chiefs !  " 

She  held  up  a  little  cambric  trifle,  completely  saturated  with  the 
moisture  which  the  scalding  applications  had  caused  to  flow  plenti- 
fully from  her  eyes,  and  the  doctor  gravely  presented  his  own  hand- 
kerchief It  was  large,  and  fine,  and  cool,  and  Flossy  took  it  simply, 
and  pressed  it  to  her  smarting  eyeballs. 

"  I  like  the  smell  of  Florida  water,"  she  said,  naively ;  "  it  is  so 
refreshing,  while  most  perfumes  are,  on  the  contrary,  oppressive." 
And  she  again  applied  the  fragrant  linen  to  her  eyes. 

The  doctor  flushed  with  an  odd  sense  of  pleasure,  and  gave  an 
amused  assent — beginning,  meanwhile,  to  fold  up  powders. 

"  You  ought  to  feel  quite  honored,"  he  said,  presently,  "  at  being 
allowed  to  share  St.  Paul's  infirmity.  You  know  the  learned  in  those 
matters  have  decided  diseased  eyes  to  have  been  his  '  thorn  in  the 
flesh.'  " 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Flossy,  irreverently ;  "  it  is  only  their 
opinion,  and  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  mine.  I  think  he  was  jilted, 
and  that  that  was  the  reason  he  remained  a  bachelor,  and  was  so  cross 
on  the  subject  of  marriage  !  " 

Dr.  Buchanan  laughed  outright. 

"  When  have  I  heard  so  much  heterodoxy  in  one  day !  "  he  said  ; 
"  but,  of  course,  no  woman  would  admit  that  a  man  would  ever  re- 
main unmarried  of  his  own  free  choice." 

"  Not  such  a  sensible  man  as  St.  Paul  was,  at  any  rate,"  retorted 
Flossy ;  and  the  doctor  thought,  involuntarily,  of  the  tall  and  hand- 
some young  man  who  had  accompanied  his  fair  patient  on  the  preced- 
ing day,  and  of  the  housekeeperly  confab  which  he  had  partially  over- 
heard. 

"  I  can  easily  imagine  that  you  would  have  no  trouble  in  winning 
converts  to  your  opinion,"  he  said,  courteously,  but  Flossy  never 
noticed  compliments,  and  drying  her  eyes,  finally,  on  the  doctor's 
handkerchief,  returned  it  to  him,  and  rose  to  go.  As  she  took  up  her 
bonnet,  a  slight  sound  behind  her  attracted  her  attention,  and  turning 
she  saw  a  door  leading  to  another  apartment  open  hesitatingly.  A 
sweet,  young  face  appeared  for  a  moment  at  the  opening,  and  a  soft 
voice  said  apologetically : 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  interrupting,  but  I  must  see  you  just  a  moment. 
Alec,  about  something  important." 

"  Immediately,"  answered  the  doctor  ;  and  Flossy,  thinking  that  it 
was  plain,  not  only  that  he  was  no  imitator  of  St.  Paul,  but  that  he 
had  displayed  uncommon  good  taste  in  his  choice  for  a  wife,  took  the 
package  of  medicine  which  he  handed  her,  and  made  her  way  out 
through  a  room  fist  filling  with  patients. 

Flossy  went  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  continued  to  go  each 
day,  at  the  same  hour,  to  her  new  physician ;  and,  strange  to  say,  in 
spite  of  all  the  inquisitorial  tortures  he  subjected  her  to — the  scalding, 
blistering,  cupping,  leeching,  and  so  on — her  visits  to  his  office  grad- 
ually grew  to  be  the  chief  pleasure  of  her  day.  Knowing  that  he  was 
an  "  old  married  man,"  and  that  his  pretty  young  wife  was  always  at 
hand  in  the  next  room,  there  was  no  need  for  her  to  assume  a  reserve 
foreign  to  her  frank  and  genial  temper ;  so  she  laughed  and  chattered 
freely  with  him,  after  the  manner  of  women  with  physicians  whom 
they  like  and  trust,  and  he  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  charm  of 
her  sunny  mood.  Besides,  another  tic,  closer  than  that  of  doctor  and 
patient,  had  been  discovered  between  them 

One  day  when,  in  the  mutual  skirmish  of  wits,  she  had  launched 
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a  delicate  arrow  at  some  pet  foible  of  his,  he  turned  upon  her,  threat- 
ening a  new  application  of  torture,  and  shaking  ominously  a  small 
phial  containing  some  colorless  liquid. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  ?  "  she  demanded,  half 
defiant,  half  deprecating. 

"  I  am  going  to  drop  some  of  it  behind  your  cars,"  said  the  doctor, 
severely,  "  to  blister  them,  as  a  punishment  for  hearing  all  that  I  say 
in  a  perversely-distorted  fashion  ;  and,  if  I  were  not  very  merciful,  I 
should  likewise  bestow  a  little  upon  the  tip  of  your  equally  perverse 
tongue." 

"  Oh — li,  don't,  please  !  "  cried  Flossy,  shrinking  away  as  he  ap- 
proached her.     "  I  will  take  it  all  back.     Will  it  hurt  much  '?  " 

"  Too  late  for  repentance  now,"  said  the  doctor  in  a  stern  voice, 
but  gathering  away  very  tenderly  the  soft  bright  curls  which  clung 
about  the  pretty  little  ears ;  and  thinking  what  a  shame  it  was  that  it 
should  be  necessary  to  fret  that  dainty  skin  with  troublesome  blisters. 

Flossy  held  her  breath  and  sat  tremblingly  expectant  of  some  sud- 
den, sharp  pain ;  but  the  terrible  drops  fell  harmless  as  if  they  had 
been  water,  and  Dr.  Buchanan  laughed  aloud  at  her  look  of  surprise 
and  relief. 

"  I  did  punish  you,  did  I  not  ?  "  he  said,  in  glee  ;  "  but  the  fright 
was  the  whole  of  it.  The  blisters  will  not  be  painful,  only  a  little  un- 
comfortable, and  a  great  relief  to  your  eyes." 

"  But  I  should  like  to  know  how  I  am  to  do  my  hair  ?  "  said 
Flossy,  plaintively.  "  I  shall  just  knot  it  all  up  at  the  back  of  my 
head." 

"  Oh,  don't !"  begged  the  doctor.  "It  is  such  beautiful  hair.  I 
beg  your  pardon,  but  I  have  a  sort  of  right  to  praise  it,  because  it  is 
so  Scotch — the  real  gold  of  a  Highland  lassie's  locks.  The  very  sight 
of  it  flowing  free  from  its  ribbon  mood,  in  these  days  of  dragged-up 
and  frizzled  topknots,  gives  me  a  home  feeling.  Do  you  know  I  have 
fancied  more  than  once  that  your  forbears  must  have  been  country- 
men of  mine  ?  These  eyes  are  certainly  the  true  Scotch  blue,  and  you 
don't  know  how  it  hurts  me  to  pour  this  burning  stuff  into  them." 

The  sudden,  scorching  pain  made  Flossy  hold  her  breath  for  a 
few  minutes  ;  but,  when  it  had  subsided  somewhat,  she  said,  eagerly : 

"  So  you  are  Scotch  ?  I  never  thought  of  it  before,  and  yet  I 
might  have  known  it  by  the  name,  and  by — by — " 

"  By  what,  please  ? "  said  the  doctor,  with  eager  eyes  on  her 
face. 

"  By  my  learning  to  like  you  so  quickly,"  said  Flossy,  frankly, 
though  her  color  deepened  under  his  pleased  look.  "  For  you  must 
know,  I  have  always  had  the  greatest  liking  for  every  thing  Scotch. 
The  '  Scottish  Chiefs '  was  my  first  novel ;  I  could  spout  whole  pages 
of  it  at  the  mature  age  of  seven,  and  Sir  William  Wallace  has  been 
my  pet  hero  ever  since.  After  I  got  beyond  Miss  Porter,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  took  possession  of  me,  and  many  a  scolding  I  got  for  lessons 
neglected  because  of  his  fascinations.  To  this  day  no  poet  has  ever 
touched  me  as  Burns  has ;  and,  in  short,  no  country  has  ever  inter- 
ested me  so  much  as  Scotland.  Some  day  I  shall  make  a  pilgrimage 
there  I " 

Dr.  Buchanan  flushed  with  a  strange  pleasure  at  this  earnest 
praise  of  his  "  ain  countree."  "  And  are  you  sure,"  he  asked,  "  that 
you  are  not  of  Scotch  descent  yourself?  I  cannot  help  thinking  so 
now  more  than  ever." 

"  And  I  think  so  too,"  said  Flossy,  gravely,  "  though  my  father 
was  of  Irish  parentage.  But,  you  know,  once  upon  a  time — I'm  sure 
I  don't  know  when,  for  I  never  can  remember  dates — but  not  such  a 
very  great  while  ago,  a  number  of  Scotch  families  exiled  themselves  to 
the  north  of  Ireland  for  the  sake  of  their  religion,  and  formed  a  colony 
there,  whose  descendants  are  still  Presbyterians.  I  am  sure  my  father 
came  of  these  people,  though  I  was  too  young  ever  to  be  talked  to  about 
these  things.  For  he  was  the  perfect  realization  in  mind  and  person  of 
my  idea  of  a  Scotch  Covenanter  ;  tall  and  large  and  austere,  with  blue 
eyes  that  looked  right  through  one,  and  a  mouth  that  seldom  smiled. 
He  was  a  Presbyterian,  dyed  in  the  wool,  and  his  idea  of  milk  for  the 
babes  was  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Westminster  Catechism. 
How  well  I  remember  standing  up  before  him  of  a  Sunday — I  mean 
Sabbath — afternoon,  when  about  so  high  !  beginning  at  '  What  is  the 
chief  end  of  man  ? '  and  going  through  all  the  mysteries  of  Redemp- 
tion, Justification,  and  Sanctification,  about  as  understandingly  as 
Deb  Milton  used  to  read  Greek  to  her  father.  And  my  mother  sat 
by — she  was  a  sunny-hearted  Englishwoman — protesting  in  vain 
against  her  little  ones  being  taught  that  they  were  the  children  of 


wrath,  and,  as  likely  as  not,  foreordained  by  God's  good  pleasure  to- 
eternal  misery.  Oh,  how  plainly  I  can  see  it  all  now,  though  it  is 
many  a  weary  day  since  I  saw  them  ! " 

Flossy  leaned  back  in  the  great  leathern  chair,  and,  shutting  her 
poor  eyes,  suffered  herself  to  wander  back  into  the  half-forgotten 
past ;  and  Dr.  Buchanan  stood  by,  looking  down  upon  the  wistful 
young  face,  which  he  had  only  seen  before  sparkling  with  the  sun- 
shine of  a  merry  mood,  or  pale  with  patience  under  pain,  thinkinn- 
how  sweet  it  was  in  shine  or  shadow,  and  feeling  a  curious  sensation, 
of  sympathy  and  interest  for  his  fair  young  patient,  stirring  some- 
where under  his  vest. 

When  he  spoke,  however,  it  was  in  the  old  gay  tone : 

"  Well,  I  am  delighted  that  my  intention  has  proved  correct  about 
our  being  one-country  folk,"  he  said.  "  And  now,  do  you  know,  I  be- 
lieve I  could  guess  your  house-name ;  I  could  tell  you,  at  least,  what  I 
think  you  mir/ht  to  have  been  called." 

"  What  ?  "  asked  Flossy,  laughing  and  turious. 

"  One  of  the  sweet  Scotch  lassie-names,  of  course ;  I  cannot  quite 
decide:  Effie,  or  Marian,  or  Flora.  Flora,  I  think,  suits  you  best. 
Do  you  like  it  ?  " 

Flossy  started  in  amused  surprise,  but  instantly  assumed  a  demure 
look.     "  Why  does  Flora  suit  me  best  ?  "  she  asked. 

Dr.  Buchanan  hesitated,  reddened  a  little,  and  then  spoke  out ; 

"  You  must  pardon  me,  for  you  have  asked  the  question.  It  is 
because  you  have  such  a  flower-like  face.  Such  peach-blossom  cheeks 
and  rosebud  lips,  eyes  like  bluebells,  and  hair  as  yellow  as  the  golden 
gorse  on  our  glorious  Scotch  moors.  You  must  know  yourself  that  it 
suits  you." 

Flossy's  peach-blossoms  turned  to  carnations,  but  she  laughed  in 
glee,  and  said,  merrily  : 

"  Well,  you  are  not  far  wrong.     My  name  is  Florence." 

The  doctor  started,  and  flushed  with  pleasure. 

"  Is  it  so,  indeed  ?  "  he  said,  eagerly.  "  But  I  should — they  should' 
— call  you  Flora,  as  a  pet  name.     Do  they  ?  " 

"No,"  said  his  patient.  "Fred — and  Fred  is  all  I  have  now — " 
the  shadow  crossed  her  face  again — "calls  me  always  Flossy."  The 
glow  faded  from  the  doctor's  face  likewise,  and  he  bit  his  lip.  He- 
had  forgotten,  for  a  moment,  that  she  belonged  to  a  "  Fred,"  and  he- 
did  not  find  it  pleasant  to  be  thus  abruptly  reminded  of  it.  He  said, 
presently,  in  a  quiet  voice; 

"  It  is  a  pretty  little  name.  And,  now,  here  is  your  medicine,  and 
you  are  not  to  forget  that  after  this  we  two  Highland  folk  are  to  be 
real  friends  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  we  are  so  already,"  said  Flossy,  simply,  looking  at 
him  with  a  clear  glance  of  her  truthful  eyes,  and  putting  her  hand 
frankly  into  the  one  he  offered,  as  she  rose  to  go. 

So  the  days  and  the  weeks  slipped  by,  and  the  friendship,  sudden 
as  it  was,  lost  none  of  its  interest,  but  the  rather  grew  in  strength  and~ 
nearness.  The  visits  of  so  sweet  and  bright  a  patient  were  like  oases 
in  the  desert  of  the  doctor's  daily  toil ;  and  Flossy,  without  acknowl- 
edging it  to  herself,  passed  the  happiest  hour  of  her  day  at  his  office. 
They  somehow  suited  each  other  exactly  ;  and,  no  matter  what  was 
the  topic  touched  upon  in  their  many  talks,  whether  "  grave  or  gay, 
or  lively  or  severe,"  there  was  sure  to  be  something  which  gave  un- 
conscious proof  of  their  harmony  of  taste  and  temperament;  and' 
neither  felt  so  happy,  so  natural,  so  entirely  the  heit  self,  as  with  the- 
other. 

Dr.  Buchanan  made  some  ineffectual  struggles  against  the  growth 
of  a  feeling  which,  he  knew,  could  lead  to  nothing  further ;  Flossy,  in 
childlike  unconsciousness,  made  no  struggles,  but  enjoyed  the  present' 
without  a  thought  of  her  future. 

This  trial  of  her  eyes,  in  addition  to  the  anxiety  and  suffering  it 
had  brought  her,  had  given  her  likewise  a  pleasant  friend  and  a  great- 
many  charming  hours.  She  accepted  the  one  with  the  other,  and,  al- 
most without  knowing  it,  found  her  chief  delight  in  her  visits  to  his- 
ofliec.  She  was  really  startled  and  annoyed  with  herself  one  morning,, 
when  it  rained  so  preposterously  that  she  was  positively  ashamed  to-, 
go  out,  to  find  that  the  storm  had  brought  an  actual  disappointment;  - 
that  she  could  settle  comfortably  to  nothing;  and  was  unable  to  rid'j 
herself  of  a  disagreeable  sense  of  something  precious  being  lost  fromS 
her  day. 

It  set  the  little  lady  thinking  very  seriously,  and,  when  she  made: 
her  next  visit,  the  doctor's  manner  was  not  such  as  to  lull  her  back: 
into  unconsciousness. 
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The  warmth  of  pleasure  in  his  greeting  was  unmistakable,  and  his 
words  had  meaning  in  their  jest. 

"  I  generally  like  a  rainy  day,"  he  said  ;  "  it  gives  me  some  relief 
from  the  press  of  daily  work,  and  even  sometimes  permits  me  a  peep 
into  a  book ;  but  I  must  confess  that  yesterday  was  unmitigatedly 
dreary.  I  missed  more  than  one  kind  of  sunshine,  and  I  am  afraid  I 
was  abominably  cross  to  the  few  patients  who  braved  the  storm.  Am 
I  very  selfish  in  hoping  that  the  rain  disappointed  you  too,  just  a  little 
bit,  on  account  of  your  eyes,  of  course,  you  know  ? " 

Now  Flossy  was  very  innocent  and  childlike,  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  doctor's  look  and  tone,  despite  the  playfulness  of  his 
words,  which  she  felt  instinctively  there  should  not  be,  coming  from 
him  to  her ;  which  she  knew  neither  Fred  nor  the  pretty  little  lady  in 
the  next  room  would  like.  At  the  same  time  she  felt,  with  a  burning 
rush  of  blood  to  her  heart,  that  she  could  like  it,  far,  far  too  well,  if 
she  should  allow  herself,  and  her  resolve  was  taken  on  the  instant. 
She  answered  so  quickly  and  naturally  that  no  one  could  have  guessed 
what  a  sudden  siege  and  repulse  had  been  made  within  the  moment  in 
the  citadel  of  her  quiet-seeming  breast,  nor  could  the  doctor  imagine 
that  she  had  suspected  danger  or  intended  defence. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  lightly ;  "  it  was  very  naughty  in  you,  both  to  wish 
me  to  feel  disappointed  and  to  be  cross  to  your  poor  suffering  patients. 
Tou  deserve  punishment,  and  I  shall  administer  it  in  the  information 
that  this  is  my  last  visit  to  you.  Fred  was  complimenting  me  only 
last  night  upon  my  eyes ;  said  the  violets  were  no  longer  over- 
weighted with  dew,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know.  And,  in- 
deed, I  find  I  no  longer  answer  to  Jeremiah's  woful  description  of 
himself;  my  head  is  no  longer  a  fountain  of  tears,  nor  mine  eyes 
rivers  of  water ;  I  can  actually  read,  write,  and  work,  once  more  with- 
out weeping,  as  though  I  had  been  unkindly  chidden  to  my  task.  For 
this  blessed  consummation,  I  shall  be  eternally  your  debtor,  doctor  ; 
but  it  leaves  me  nothing  to  do  in  the  present  but  to  bid  you  adieu, 
with  the  assurances  of  my  most  distinguished  consideration." 

She  spoke  gayly,  and  her  lips  smiled,  but  her  hand  trembled  as 
she  held  it  out,  and  her  face  drooped,  like  a  flower  on  its  stalk,  be- 
neath the  searching  gaze  of  the  doctor's  clear  gray  eyes.  The  news 
liad  come  upon  him  like  a  blow,  none  the  less  heavy  because  for  some 
time  expected.  He  read  now  the  answering  pain  she  strove  to  hide  in 
her  faltering  tone  and  changing  hue,  and  he  felt  a  wild  longing  to 
clasp  her  to  his  heart,  just  for  one  moment,  and  tell  her  how  it  hurt 
him  to  let  her  go,  and  compel  the  sweet  avowal  that  the  parting  was 
as  bitter  to  her.  But  the  mad  thought  was  stifled  as  soon  as  born  ; 
he  felt  that  she  had  taken  the  only  wise,  the  only  right  course,  and  he 
compelled  himself  to  answer  her  in  the  same  vein. 

"  Weel,  it's  an  ill  wind  that  blaws  naebody  gude,"  he  said,  in  a 
broad-Scotch  dialect,  and  with  a  mock-rueful  countenance.  "  I  shall 
be  left  lamenting,  but  you  will  be  freed  from  my  cruelties.  However, 
in  order  that  you  may  not  entirely  forget  me,  I  shall  bestow  upon  you 
some  parting  souvenirs.  Here  is  medicine  to  be  taken  whenever  a 
chance  cold  may  bring  a  return  of  the  inflammation  ;  here  is  a  lotion 
to  be  applied  occasionally,  and  here  is — a  leech.  I  will  screw  him  up 
so  tightly  in  this  box  that  you  may  carry  him  in  your  pocket  if  you 
like.  Keep  him  in  a  vase  of  pure  water,  and  put  him  on  if  at  any 
time  you  should  feel  again  that  congestion  of  the  balls.  You  will 
^ive  me  a  thought,  perhaps,  as  you  change  his  water  daily,  and  I  shall 
think  of  him  feeding  on  more  blue-veined  temples,  and — " 

"  Nonsense ! "  broke  in  Flossy,  putting  back  from  the  doctor's 
hand  the  vase  which  contained  several  of  the  blood-thirsty  little  rep- 
tiles ;  "  if  I  need  any  more  such  severe  remedies,  I  shall  come  to  you 
again.  But  I  have  no  fear  that  I  shall,  thanks  to  your  skill  and  your 
great  kindness  and  patience." 

Her  voice  was  beginning  to  break  again,  and  she  added,  has- 
tily : 

"  And  now,  doctor — friend — I  must  really  say  good-by."  She  put 
out  her  hand,  and  the  doctor  seized  and  held  it  tight.  "  You  will  be- 
lieve," she  began,  again  steadying  her  voice,  but  just  then  the  same 
door,  whose  opening  had  interrupted  them  once  before,  opened  again, 
and  the  same  sweet  voice  timidly  requested  "just  one  word  with 
Alec." 

The  doctor  looked  impatient. 

"  Please  stay  just  one  moment  longer,"  he  begged,  darting  out  of 
^ie  room  before  she  had  time  to  refuse.  H^  returned  almost  imme- 
diately, and  Flossy  said,  in  a  reproachful  tone : 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  not  half  listened  to  what  your  wife  had  to 


say,  Dr.  Buchanan.  I  am  sorry  you  hurried  so.  I  would  much  rather 
have  waited  till  she  had  finished." 

The  doctor  stared  at  his  patient  in  blank  amazement. 

"  My  wife  !     What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  asked. 

It  was  Flossy's  turn  now  to  look  surprised. 

"  I  mean  your  wife,  of  course,"  she  said ;  "  the  lovely  little  lady 
who  occupies  the  next  room,  and  whom  you  have  just  left." 

The  doctor  stood  for  a  moment  silent  and  confounded,  then  broke 
into  an  irrepressible  laugh. 

"  So  you  thought  I  was  married,  did  you  ?  "  he  said,  in  exceeding 
amusement.     "  I  must  tell  Elsie  that." 

"  And  are  you  not,  then? "  asked  Flossy,  in  an  eager,  faltering 
tone.  "  But  I  saw  you.  Dr.  Buchanan — I  beg  your  pardon,  but  you 
left  the  door  open — I  saw  you  with  your  arm  about  that  young  lady, 
and  her  lips  raised  to  yours." 

With  much  hesitation,  and  many  blushes.  Flossy  brought  forward 
this  terrible  charge,  but  the  doctor  only  met  it  with  another  uncon- 
trollable laugh. 

"  And  if  you  did,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  "  who  has 
a  better  right  ?  Elsie  is  my  only  sister,  and  was  married  six  months 
ago  to  my  partner,  whose  house  this  is.  She's  such  a  little  goose  as 
to  be  still  very  fond  of  her  big  brother,  and  every  now  and  then  has 
some  wonderful  favor  to  ask  of  him,  the  granting  of  which  she  repays 
with  a  kiss.  Poor  little  Elsie !  how  she  will  laugh  when  I  tell  her 
that  she  has  been  taken  for  my  wife  !  " 

Flossy  laughed  too,  but  it  was  very  tremulously,  and  the  crimson 
flush  still  dyed  her  downcast  face,  while  her  heart  beat  in  great  throbs, 
and  her  breath  came  too  brokenly  for  speech.  Dr.  Buchanan  looked 
at  her  as  she  stood  blushing  and  quivering,  searched  her  drooping  face 
with  his  keen  gray  eyes,  and  a  sudden  great  light  flashed  over  his  own 
countenance. 

"  Great  Heaven  !  "  he  exclaimed,  starting  toward  her,  "  I  may  have 
been  taking  for  granted  something  equally  without  foundation.  Will 
you  tell  me  who  was  the  gentleman  who  brought  you  here,  and  with 
whom  I  heard  you  discussing  various  housekeeping  matters;  the 
'  Fred,'  I  mean,  of  whom  you  have  so  often  spoken  ?  Surely  your 
names  are  the  same." 

"  Fred  ?  "  said  Flossy,  bewildered  ;  "  of  course  our  names  are  the 
same.  He  is  the  son  of  my  father's  only  brother,  and  my  own  and 
only  cousin  and  guardian." 

"  But  not  your  husband,  nor  your  lover  ?  "  demanded  the  doctor, 
much  excited. 

"  My  husband !  How  absurd  !  "  exclaimed  Flossy,  laughing  hys- 
terically, and  crimsoning  deeper  than  ever.  "  He  is  to  be  married 
within  the  month  to  the  prettiest  girl  in  New  York,  and  it  was  for  her 
we  were  choosing  furniture." 

"  Let  him,  and  welcome  ! "  cried  the  doctor,  exultantly,  seizing 
Flossy's  hands  in  his,  and  bending  a  glowing  glance  upon  her.  "  My 
dear  little  patient,  we  have  both  of  us,  like  a  pair  of  simpletons,  been 
taking  it  for  granted  that  we  each  belonged  to  somebody  else,  whereas, 
in  reality,  we  belong  to  each  other,  as  I  have  felt  from  the  first  ought 
to  be  the  case.  Tell  me,  isn't  it  so  ?  Won't  you  be  my  little  patient, 
and  let  me  be  your  doctor  forever  from  henceforward  ?  Don't  be  co- 
quettish— answer  me,  I  beg  of  you." 

But  Flossy  held  her  face  away  shyly,  and  tried  to  hide  the  sudden 
great  rush  of  happiness  which  had  come  over  it. 

"  It  is  a  mutual  mistake,"  she  said,  saucily,  "  and  I  shall  go  di- 
rectly and  tell  Fred  about  it.     Good-morning  ! " 

But  though  she  rushed  to  the  door  in  a  wild,  shy  eflbrt  to  escape, 
she  was  not  allowed  to  go  just  yet,  nor  without  paying  toll ;  and  it 
was  well  for  her  secret  that  the  doctor  had  always  required  her  to  wear 
a  thick  veil  in  the  street ! 


A  DEAD   LOVE. 

It  is  dead, 
Waiting  here  for  its  narrow  bed ! 
Bring  ye  the  face-cloth  snowy  white, 

Over  the  forehead  its  chill  folds  lay , 
Never  asain  shall  it  meet  my  sight 

Till  it  rises  up  at  the  judgment-day ! 
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Lay  it  low, 
Under  the  sod  where  the  violets  grow ! 
Hide  it  away  in  the  darksome  earth, 

This  p;ile  clay  that  was  once  so  dear ; 
Yesterday  of  such  priceless  worth — 

What  is  it  worth  now — lying  here  ? 

Dumb  and  cold, 
No  soul  sleeps  in  the  marble  mould  ! 
Yet  for  the  sake  of  what  hath  been, 

Smooth  ye  its  grave  with  reverent  care ; 
Speak  no  word  of  its  pain  or  sin. 

While  o'er  the  dead  I  breathe  a  prayer. 

Will  it  rise, 
Haunting  me  with  its  solemn  eyes  ? 
Will  it  come  when  the  night  grows  deep, 

Troubling  me  in  my  silent  room  ? 
With  it  shall  I  dread  vigils  keep — 

It  and  my  soul  in  the  awful  gloom? 

No!  ah,  no ! 
Soi.l  of  mine,  it  shall  not  be  so ! 
Deid  and  buried,  I  roll  a  stone 

Unto  the  door  of  the  sepulchre.     There ! 
Rest,  a  sleepar,  whose  cry  or  moan 

Xever  again  shall  vex  the  air  ! 


THE     WOMAN    OF     BUSINESS 

A  NOVEL. 

BY   THE    AUTIIOll    OF    "  THE    BACHELOR    OF    THE    ALBANY." 


CHAPTER  XLVI.-nO'.V  MR^.  ROWLEY  WENT  THROUGH  A  PIERT 
ORDEAL.  AND  HOW  TN-DIGNATION  MADE  HER  ELOQUENT- 
HOW  SIHE  NO  SOONER  SANK  THAN  SHE  ROSE,  AND  WHO 
ARRIVED   nNEXPE<JTEDLY  TO  ^VITNESS   HER  TRIUMPH. 

Mrs.  Rowley  sirang  out  of  bed  and  ran  out  into  the  corridor.  It 
was  already  full  of  s.mke.  In  a  moment  she  was  joined  by  her 
daughters  ani  two  s;;reining  maids,  who  perc.-ived  tlie  fire  almost 
as  soon  as  she  did  he.'self.  Patty  Penrose,  too,  and  the  other- 
servants,  were  h^ar.l  cryinj  out  from  below;  for  tlic  side  of  the 
cottage  where  Mrs.  Rowley  and  the  girls  slept  was  two-storied,  the 
house  being  built  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  bank.  The  principal  stair- 
case was  now  so  full  of  scorching  air  that  esciipe  by  that  way  was 
impossible ;  but  tliere  was  a  smaller  one  in  a  wing,  which  was  still 
practicable,  althoiigli  the  smoke  was  rushing  up  tliat  also,  showing 
that  the  house  wai  on  fire  in  two  places,  which  at  once  suggested  to 
Mrs.  Rowley  that  the  fire  was  the  act  of  an  incendiary.  There  was 
barely  time  lor  such  hurriel  dressing  as  female  delicacy  exacts  in 
the  most  de-iporalo  circumstances.  With  only  a  sliawl  over  her 
night-ge.ir,  her  jewjl-box  in  one  hand  and  a  box  of  her  raist  vabvible 
papers  in  the  other,  Mrs.  Rowley  made  her  way  down,  followed  by 
her  daughters  an  1  the  shrieking  mails.  Susan  tried  to  keep  them 
quiet,  but  Mrs.  Rowley  told  her  to  let  them  scream  as  loud  as  thev 
pleased;  it  w is  as  good  as  a  tocsin.  In  less  than  five  minutes  froiii 
the  first  alarm  th.-y  were  all  safe  iif  the  open  air,  including  Pattv 
with  the  acco  i  it-b)o'<3  i:i  her  arms;  and  the  out-door  servants  having 
been  awakened  by  the  scr-;!iming,  Mrs.  Rowley  ordered  one  to  ring 
the  laborers'-bjU  in  the  farm-yard,  and  another  to  Uy  to  the  villa"e  for 
the  fire-engine. 

There  wa-:  a  significant  delay  about  the  boll,  for  the  rope  had  been 
out;  but  thit  w.is  quijkly  remcliej,  and  the  bell  r.ing  out  a  loud 
alarm  which  was  sure  to  rouse  the  whole  neigliborliood.  To  Mrs. 
Rowley's  great  sui-Jjris',  the  first  assistance  to  arrive  was  Mr.  Black- 
adder,  who  hid  returned  that  very  day  to  resume  his  duties.  With 
the  help  of  tlie  si_'rvan"3  ho  was  enabled  to  save  some  plate  and  a  few 
articles  of  furniture,  for  it  w^is  i  Ih'  to  think  of  resisting  the  progress 
of  the  flames.  In  all  he;-  trepidation  Mrs.  Rowley  thought  of  the  Co- 
sies' portraits,  and  iho3>  preeious  works  of  art  were  among  the  few 
things  that  were  .save!. 

But  a  mig'ntier  tii m  Mr.  Bhiekadder  was  -at  the  same  moment 
rushing  throJgh  the  gloomy  waters,  with  a  crew  of  his  stalwart 
followers,  to  the  reU;f  of  his  frienjs  in  neel.  Arnaud's  eye  was 
indeed  tlie  first  to  disi-over  the  fire.  After  Mrs.  Rowley  left  him 
that  evening,  he  sat  him  down  on  the  rocks  near   the  landing-place 


with  his  eyes  fixed  intently  on  the  spot  that  held  those  who  were 
dearest  to  him  under  heaven.  He  watched  the  lights  at  the  Meadows 
go  out  one  after  the  other,  first  Susan's  and  then  Jlrs.  Rowley's,  and 
still  sat  gazing,  though  there  was  nothing  longer  to  be  seen  but  what 
was  indistinguishable  from  the  dim  circle  of  wood  that  bounded  the 
horizon  in  that  direction.  Soon  he  perceived  another  stronger  and 
ruddier  light  gleaming  from  the  lower  story,  first  on  one  side  of  the 
house,  thun  on  the  other,  and  in  a  moment  he  concluded  it  could 
only  be  fire.  He  flew  to  the  nearest  huts  as  quickly  as  he  drew  the 
inference,  and,  rousing  the  inmates,  two  of  the  stoutest  men  on  the 
island,  hurried  them  with  him  to  the  beach.  The  bell  caught  his 
cars  about  midway,  and  he  called  on  the  men  to  redouble  their 
efforts,  for  they  had  only  their  oars  to  depend  on.  He  himself 
worked  one  pair  with  the  vigor  of  a  Canadian  boatman  on  tlie  St. 
Lawrence  to  shun  the  fatal  cataract.  Landed,  it  was  one  race  to 
the  bridge  with  the  speed  of  the  Olympic  games.  Close  to  it  he 
found  the  road  barricaded  by  the  trunk  of  a  tall  larch,  which  Mr. 
Cosie  had  recently  had  felled,  but  had  certainly  not  placed  it  where 
Arnaud  found  it.  At  the  same  moment  hearing  shouting  and  the 
clatter  of  wheels  in  the  direction  of  the  village,  he  paused  an  instant 
to  reflect,  and  conjecturing,  which  was  the  fact,  that  it  was  the  fire- 
engine  from  Oakham,  he  raised  the  tree  from  the  ground  and  swung 
it  on  one  side  of  the  road  with  an  effort  of  strength  that  astonished 
his  companions.  Then  another  race  for  the  burning  house,  of  which 
the  flames  were  now  lighting  up  the  whole  counti-y-side. 

He  reached  the  scene  of  conflagration  too  late  for  any  chance  of 
saving  the  cottage,  but  not  too  late  for  an  emergency  which  had  just 
arisen;  for  Susan  Rowley,  who  had  taken  the  colors  up  to  her  room, 
which  had  only  just  been  finished  before  she  went  to  bed,  suddenly 
recollected  them,  and  before  any  one  could  restrain  her,  rushed  back 
into  the  house  to  rescue  them.  She  succeeded  as  far  as  laying  her 
hands  on  them,  but  on  attempting  to  return  again  by  the  door,  found 
that  way  of  escape  barred  by  the  progress  of  the  flames.  She  ap- 
peared at  the  window  just  as  Arnaud  came  up,  and,  wild  with  terror, 
was  about  to  spring  down  on  the  terrace  beneath,  a  height  of 
nearly  twenty  feet,  when  she  saw  her  unexpected  deliverer  prepared 
to  receive  her  in  his  arms.  For  a  moment  she  forgot  her  danger,  and 
hesitated,  but  one  earnest,  imploring  word  decided  her,  and  she  jumped 
down  with  the  colors  in  her  hand.  He  sustained  her  with  almost  the 
.sohdity  of  a  rock,  only  sinking  a  little  on  one  knee  under  her  weight. 
Kanny  swooned  with  terror,  and  Mrs.  Rowley's  nerve  hardly  kept  her 
from  giving  away  also.  The  engine  came  too  late  to  be  of  any  ser- 
vice. Within  less  than  an  hour  from  the  first  discovery  of  the  flames, 
not  a  rafter  remained  unconsumed  of  Mr.  Cosie's  comfortable  cot- 
tage. Many  an  autumn  morning  had  shed  its  rosy  light  on  its  pictu- 
resque gables.  The  next  dawn  found  nothing  but  a  smokingruin,  and, 
instead  of  the  smell  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  the  offensive  scent  of  fire 
tainting  the  air. 

Mr.  Blackadder's  return  was  most  opportune.  The  burnt-out 
widow  and  her  daughters  willingly  accepted  the  shelter  he  cordially 
offered  them,  and  returned  to  the  parsonage  with  him,  wrapped  in 
the  great  coats  and  cloaks  of  the  gentlemen  to  protect  them  from 
the  cold. 

As  ihey  proceeded  in  this  miserable  plight  to  the  parsonage,  they 
met  another  reverend  gentleman  coming  leisurely  to  their  succor. 
This  was  Mr.  Choker,  who,  with  the  habitual  care  of  himself  that 
never  forsook  him  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  had  dressed 
himself  completely,  and  not  even  forgotten  to  wrap  himself  in  a  Scotch 
plaid  of  Jlr.  Blackadder's,  nor  to  fortify  his  neck  with  a  woollen  com- 
forter. Mrs.  Rowley  could  not  help  smiling  in  all  her  tribulation  ; 
and,  indeed,  poor  old  Mr.  Cosie,  with  his  wife's  flannel  petticoat  over 
his  shoulders,  and  his  broad-brimmed  hat  over  his  nightcap,  would  at 
another  time  have  caused  mirth  enough,  too. 

When  a  magistrate,  a  parson,  and  a  lawyer,  are  unanimous  on  a 
point,  they  are  pretty  likely  to  have  taken  the  right  view  of  it.  The 
only  question  with  Mrs.  Rowley's  friends  the  next  day  was  who  the 
incendiaries  were,  and  what  could  possibly  have  been  their  motive ; 
for  that  it  was  a  case  of  incendiarism  was  beyond  all  doubt.  While 
they  were  deliberating,  Mr.  Upjohn  joined  them.  He  had  just  ar- 
rived, and  hearing  of  the  catastrophe  in  the  village,  hurried  to  the 
parsonage  to  assure  himself  that  his  relations  had  sustained  no  per- 
sonal iujiiry.  The  delinquent  clerk  occurred  to  Mr.  Cosie  before  long. 
He  was  a  bad  character  in  every  way,  and  the  crime  might  have  been 
his  revenge  for  his  detection  and  dismissal.  Mr.  Marjoram  thought 
this  a  very  probable  explanation  of  the  fire,  and  suggested  that  a  de- 
scription of  his  person,  and  a  reward  for  his  capture,  should  immedi- 
ately be  posted  in  the  village  and  published  in  the  county  papers.  Mr. 
Cosie  said  the  fellow  was  easily  described,  and  on  mentioning  the  most 
striking  particulars  of  his  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Upjohn  immedi- 
ately recollected  the  young  man  whom  he  had  seen  at  the  door  of  the 
house  in  Bath. 

"  I  h  ive  no  doubt,"  he  said,  "  it  was  the  same  fellow  ;  he  prob-  j 
ably  wanted  to  get  my  wife  to  interfere  for  him  to  get  him  rein- 
stated." 

"  Highly  probable,"  sard  Marjoram,   gravely,  with    an  extremely  ' 
cautious  gUinee  at  Mr.  .Cosie,  which  the  magistrate  perfectly  under- 
stood. 

"  Did  he  see  Mrs.  iJpjahn  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Blaekadder. 

Marjoram  had  been  afraid  to  put  that  question. 
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"  I  really  can't  say,"  said  Upjohn,  "  for  I  was  out  at  the  time  ;  nor 
do  I  see  that  it  matters  a  pin  whether  he  saw  her  or  not." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Marjoram. 

Mrs.  Rowley,  hearing  that  her  brother-in-law  had  come,  sent  to  re- 
quest him  to  come  up  to  her  in  her  room,  where  she  was  breakfasting. 
He  offered  at  once  in  his  usual  kindly  way  to  receive  Lord  Eglamour 
at  Fo.tden,  and  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  assist  her  in  this  un- 
foreseen difficulty.  Their  interview  was  very  brief.  lie  mentioned  to 
her  the  saiae  fact  he  had  mentioned  to  her  friends  bslow-stairs,  but 
she  made  no  comment  upon  it. 

Most  probably  the-  destruction  of  the  Meadows  reminded  Mr.  Up- 
john of  the  last  words  of  his  wife's  tirade  a  few  days  before;  but 
he  attached  no  further  meaning  to  them  than  that  she  was  impatient 
for  Mrs.  Rowley's  removal  to  the  Manor  House.  Indeed,  it  must 
have  been  either  to  that,  or  to  the  prospect  of  her  dispossession,  that 
Mrs.  Upjohn  alluded  on  that  occasion,  as  she  had  not  yet  seen  the 
instrument  which  the  fiend  so  obligingly  sent  her  just  at  the  right 
moment. 

Mr.  Upjohn  had  no  sooner  left  the  parsonage,  than  Mrs.  Rowley 
sent  her  maid  to  the  parlor  to  tell  the  gentlemen  there  that  she  would 
go  down  and  meet  them. 

"  Poor  lady,"  said  Marjoram,  "  she  is  greatly  to  be  pitied ;  we  must 
do  what  we  (Sin  to  cheer  her  up  and  encourage  her." 

"  It  would  have  been  better,"  said  Mr.  Cosie,  "  if  she  had  kept  her 
room  quietly  to-day,  but  she  is  naturally  excited  by  what  she  has  gone 
through." 

"  Let  us  all  be  calm,"  said  the  curate,  "and  urge  upon  her  the 
duty  of  being  calm  too." 

While  tiiey  were  talking,  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Rowley,  with 
a  red  shawl  thrown  over  the  white  dimity  in  wljich  she  fled  from  the 
fire,  entered  the  room. 

The  only  visible  discomposure  about  her  was  that  of  her  splendid 
hair,  which  had  not  received  the  attentions  of  her  maid  that  morning. 
Stately  she  always  was,  but  now  she  was  also  as  serene  as  Fate.  The 
three  gentlemen  who  had  just  been  agreeing  to  comfort  and  tranquil- 
lize her,  were  infinitely  less  composed  than  she  was.  Sire  was  a  little 
pale,  but  it  was  not  the  paleness  of  dismay  or  perplfexity.  She  ad- 
vanced without  the  least  nervousness,  and  took  the  chair  which  Mr. 
Blackadder  presented  to  her. 

"  Gentlemen,"  she  said,  "  I  need  not  say  how  much  I  thank  you 
for  your  kind  interest  in  my  misfortunes ;  but  this  last  misfortune,  let 
me  tell  j'ou,  has  actually  done  me  a  service,  by  putting  an  end  to  iiU 
doubt  as  to  the  course  I  ought  henceforward  to  pursue.  The  victim 
of  relentless  hostility,  I  have  hitherto  been  too  passive,  and,  perliaps, 
too  scrupulous  under  it.  I  have  pocketed  my  wrongs  with  a  patience 
which  has  been  of  no  use  to  me.  I  have  lived  a  retired  life,  only 
minding  my  own  business,  injuring  nobody  either  in  word  or  deed ; 
and  the  end  is,  that  I  am  burned  out  of  my  home,  or,  rather,  out  of 
poor  Mr.  Cosie's,  and  myself  and  my  daughters  have  barely  escaped 
with  our  lives.  I  mean  to  pursue  another  sjstem,  from  this  time 
forth.  As  obscurity  has  not  protected  me,  perhaps  publicity  will. 
Since  my  enemies  force  prominence  upon  me,  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
it.  I  am  not  going  to  be  driven  from  the  country  by  incendiaries  of 
any  rank  or  sex.  You  all  understand  me ;  among  friends,  at  least, 
there  is  no. use  in  mincing  matters,  is  to  the  occasion  for  which 
Lord  St.  Michael's  comes  here  to-day,  it  must  be  postponed,  but  only 
until  to-morrow  ;  I  had  intended  to  ta^e  no  part  in  it,  but  I  am  now 
resolved  to  appear  along  with  my  daughters." 

Even  had  her  friends  seen  any  thing  to  disapprove  in  the  steps 
thus  announced,  the  decision  with  which  she  spoke  would  have  kept 
them  silent;  but  they  complimented  her  oh  her  resolutions,  only 
they  thought  she  might  very  well  put  off  the  affair  of  tlie  colors  a 
little  longer,  if  not  altogether;  but  she  was  inflexible  on  the  subject. 

Meantime  the  population  of  the  whole  district  was  in  a  ferment  of 
indignation  at  the  atrocity  which  had  been  perpetrated,  and  the  slur 
not  only  of  lawlessness,  but  ingratitude,  thrown  upon  it  by  such  mon- 
strous conduct  toward  their  benefactress.  Some  of  the  principal 
farmers  came  at  once  to  express  their  sympathies  and  resentment; 
and  offers  of  assistance  and  temporary  accommodation  poured  in  from 
all  sides. 

When  Mrs.  Rowley  opened  her  eyes  on  the  morning  of  the  ap- 
pointed day,  she  found  her  daughter  Susan  hanging  over  her,  looking 
as  if  some  new  perplexity  had  arisen. 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear  ? "  said  Mrs.  Rowley,  raising  her  head 
drowsily. 

"  Something  very,  very  important,"  said  her  daughter,  smiling  to 
show  it  was  nothing  worse;  "do  you  think  it  would  be  quite  the 
thing  for  you  to  appear  on  this  grand  occasion  in  your  white  dimity 
dressing-gown  ? " 

"  Not  at  all  the  thing,"  said  the  widow,  jumping  up  in  the  bed  ; 
"  but  what  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  Fanny's  idea,"  said  Susan,  "  was  to  borrow  Mr.  Blaokadder's  gown 
and  turn  it  into  something  for  you,  but  I  think  I  have  hit  on  a  better 
plan ;  Mrs.  Cosie,  I'm  sure,  will  be  able  to'  hunt  up  some  old  black 
dress  or  another,  out  of  that  wonderful  box  of  hers,  and,  as  there  will 
be  sure  to  be  stuff  enough  in  any  gown  that  she  ever  wore,  we'll 
easily  make  something  beautiful  foryou  out  of  it." 

The  widow  considered  it  a  capital  plan,  and  a  messenger  was  on 
the  point  of  starting  with  a  note  to  the  Cosies,  when  two  of  the  Cosie 


girls  arrived  at  the  parsonage  with  a  cart-load  of  things  both  for 
Mrs.  Rowley  and  her  daughters,  having  bountii'ully  anticipated  their 
wants. 

Mrs.  Rowley  was  more  touched  than  by  anything  in  her  last  calam- 
ity, to  see  what  efforts  those  good  people  made  to  command  their  feel- 
ings beTore  her  who  had  been  the  innocent  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
the  house,  where  they  had  spent  so  many  happy  years,  and  wdiich  had 
grown  to  be  part  of  themselves.  A  single  tear  trembling  in  Dorothy's 
eye,  which  slie  successfully  struggled  to  keep  from  falling,  brought  a 
great  many  into  Mrs.  Rowley's. 

But  it  was  necessary  to  wipe  them  soon,  for  the  dresses  ■which 
Mrs.  Cosie  had  fished  up  had  to  be  rapidly  cut  down  like  first-rates 
to  frigates,  to  adapt  them  to  the  figures  and  heights  of  their  several 
wearers,  and  this  occupied  all  hands  so  long,  that  it  was  hardly 
finished  before  two  o'clock,  the  appointed  hour  for  the  meeting.  It 
was  to  be  held  at  Fosden,  after  all,  for  the  ground  which  had  been 
fixed  on  was  covered  with  charred  timber  and  relics  of  furniture  still 
smouldering,  even  if  the  sadness  of  the  scene  had  not  put  it  out  of 
the  question 

Just  as  the  party  were  setting  out  from  the  vicarage  to  walk  to 
Foxden,  which  was  not  far  off,  who  shoidd  arrive  l5ut  Jlr.  Alexander ! 
He  had  not  expected  to  be  in  time  for  the  ceremony,  and  probably  was 
not  very  anxious  on  that  point.  He  had  already  learned  all  that  had 
taken  place,  and  nothing  remained  to  surprise  him  but  the  courage 
and  indomitable  spirit  of  Mrs.  Rowley,  who  seemed  to'  gather  fresh 
strength  from  every  buffet  of  adverse  fortune.  She  certainly  did  look 
wonderfully  brilliant  and  powerful  that  day,  even  without  taking  into 
full  consideration  the  vexations  and  trials  she  had  just  gone  through. 
The  arrival  of  Alexander  probably  added  some  rays  to  the  halo  that 
surrounded  her,  but  whether  any  fraction  of  Iier  glory  proceeded  from 
the  elevating  thought  that  she  wore  the  same  rich  though  somewhat 
tarnished  velvet  which  had  once  graced  a  Guildhall  banquet,  is  a 
point  which  we  must  leave  unsettled. 

"  I  don't  ask  you,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley  to  her  old  friend,  as  they 
walked  along,  "  why  you  did  not  come  to  us  sooner ;  if  you  had,  I  need 
hardly  say  what  a  warm  rect'ption  you  would  have  got." 

"  I-lieartily  wish  I  had  been  near  you  at  such  a  trjdng  time,"  said 
Alexander,  "though  I  could  have  done  nothing;  but  as  Arnaud 
and  I  had  a  great  struggle  togelher  once  in  perils  by  water,  I  should 
like  to  have  been  by  his  side  again  in  a  fight  with  another  element." 

"  He  saved  Susan's  life,  as  you  saved  his  uncle's,"  said  Mrs.  Row- 
ley. "  She  risked  it  to  save  the  colors  which  she  is  going  to  present 
just  now  to  his  company." 

They  were  now  at  the  g:ite  of  Foxden,  and  the  lanes  and  avenues 
were  thronged  with  pci  pie  hastening  to  the  ground.  Further  conver- 
sation about  Arnaud,  or  any  thing  else  but  the  great  business  of  the 
day,  was  out  of  the  question. 

At  an  early  hour  that  morning,  there  was  as  great  a  stir  in  the  par- 
ish of  Oakham,  and  especially  about  P'oxden,  as  if  the  French  fleet 
had  been  visible  off  the  coast,  save  that  the  excitement  was  not  one 
of  alarm.  The  townspeople  were  all  attired  in  their  best,  banners 
were  flying,  guns  firing,  and  a  band,  not  quite  detestable,  as  rural 
bands  in  England  commonly  are,  was  stationed  at  one  side  of  the 
house,  where  they  had  already  commenced  playing  those  spirit-stirring 
airs  which  are  supposed  to  make  even  conards  brave.  The  arrange- 
ments had  been  hurried,  and  were  very  imperfect. 

Mr.  Upjohn  was  to  bring  up  his  men,  about  a  hundred  in  all,  from 
the  village  where  they  were  mustered,  and  Arnaud  his  troop  by  the 
road. from  the  sea.  Lord  St.  Michael's  had  not  appeared,  but  when 
the  cheers  of  the  crowd  announced  Mrs.  Rowley,  he  came  out  with 
Lady  St.  Michael's  to  receive  her,  and  was  heartily  glaii  to  see  Alex- 
ander too.  In  a  few  minutes  all  the  chief  personages  were  collected 
in  two  or  three  groups  under  the  windows,  and  they  had  not  long  to 
wait  for  the  bravo  volunteers. 

Mr.  Upiohn,  in  the  uniform  of  a  dcputy-lieutorant,  for  he  had  no 
other  to  wear,  was  the  first  to  arrive.  He  was  mounted  on  his  favor- 
ite old  ponv,  wliich  looked  as  like  a  war-horse  as  its  rider  did  to  a 
warrior;  but  it  was  judicious  in  Upjohn  to  ride,  for  it  concealed  his 
personal  defect.  However,  as  he  was  personally  popular,  and  even 
more,  he  was  warmly  received  by  everybody,  as  he  took  his  station  to 
the  right  of  his  corps,  whicli  made  no  very  brilliant  appearance. 

When  Arnaud  came  on  the  ground  with  his  men,  who  were  prop- 
erly accoutred  and  got  up,  (hanks  to  the  Rowleys,  to  more  than  their 
leader,  the  contrast  was  siriking;  and  the  islanders  were  complimented 
and  nppiauded  on  all  sides,  Arnaud  himself  loudlv,  owintr  to  his  com- 
manding staturi\  perhaps,  as  much  as  to  the  respect  he  had  won  by 
his  life  and  sacrifices. 

When  the  proper  moment  came,  Lord  St.  Michael's,  after  a  very 
slight  and  formal  insjpection,  inquired  for  the  ensign,  to  receive  the  col- 
ors from  the  hands  of  Miss  Kowley ;  but  nobody  an.swered  to  the  call, 
for  the  suiiicient  reason  that  no  such  officer  had  been  appointed  or 
thought  of  In  this  difficulty  somebody  named  Arnaud,  and  instantly 
there  was  a  loud  call  lor  him,  which  he  promptly  liut  modestly  an- 
swered. Advancing  toward  Mi.^s  Rowley,  who  stood  in  front  (Alexan- 
der as-:isling  her  to  support  the  staff),  he  received  the  colors  from  her 
quivering  fingers,  and,  as  if  the  touch  of  her  hand  had  conjmunicated 
to  his  some  extraordinary  power,  as  it  possibly  did,  he  raised  them  and 
waved  them  above  Ids  head,  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  a  sprig  of  lau- 
rel.   A  lusty  cheer,  of  course,  followed  such  a  feat. of  sti'eugth.    When 
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the  colors  were  unfurled  they  displayed,  in  silver  threads  worked  on  a 
dark-blue  ground,  the  celebrated  motto  of  the  Waldenses.  The  Row- 
leys had,  naturally,  only  Arnaud's  troop  in  view  in  embroidering  the 
flag. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  his  lordship  to  Mr.  Upjohn,  who  had 
alighted,  "  as  long  as  that  gentleman  bears  the  colors  of  your  troop,  it 
is  not  likely  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands." 

"  I  think,  my  lord,"  said  Marjoram,  "  these  fine  fellows  will  have 
a  casia  belli  against  the  French,  if  they  don't  come  over  to  be 
thrashed." 

Susan  Rowley  ought,  in  correctness,  to  have  been  prepared  with  a 
neat  little  speech  on  the  occasion;  but  the  speech,  like  the  ensign, 
had  been  overlooked  in  the  hasty  way  in  which  every  thing  had  been 
done.  To  fill  up  this  new  gap  in  the  proceedings,  Lord  St.  Michael's 
hinted  to  Mr.  Upjohn,  who  was  at  his  elbow,  that  it  would  be  well  if 
he  would  address  the  men  briefly — a  few  words  would  be  enough. 
But  no  sooner  had  he  made  the  suggestion,  than  he  saw  reason  to 
regret  it  in  the  gallant  captain's  elongated  face.  It  is  easy  to  talk  of 
a  short  speech,  but  it  is  not  every  who  can  make  one,  long  or  short. 
Some  of  the  finest  speeches  of  Demosthenes  are  short ;  but  Mr.  Up- 
john was  no  Demosthenes,  except,  perhaps,  in  point  of  valor,  if  that 
of  the  Athenian  orator  has  not  been  unjustly  disparaged.  Mrs.  Row- 
ley, seeing  her  brother-in-law's  embarrassment,  approached  to  en- 
courage him,  and  perhaps  she  might  have  succeeded;  but  the  crowd 
understood  what  was  going  on,  and  in  an  instant  a  cry  for  Mrs.  Row- 
ley rose  from  all  sides,  and  such  a  lusty  one,  that  there  was  no  resist- 
ing it.  She  was  in  the  situation  of  a  prima  donna,  called  before  the 
curtain  ;  but  she  did  not  wait,  as  piima  donnas  often  do,  until  the  call 
was  thrice  repeated,  for  that  would  only  have  made  Mr.  Upjohn'a 
backwardness  more  remarkable. 

"  My  brave  fellows  !  "  she  said,  "  since  you  prefer  to  be  thanked 
by  a  lady  for  the  alacrity  with  which  you  have  answered  the  call  of 
duty,  accept  through  me  the  thanks  of  your  queen  and  country.  My 
private  opinion  is,  that  you  will  never  draw  your  swords  against  an 
invader  of  the  coasts  of  England  ;  but  that  will  be  because  your  ex- 
istence will  tell  her  enemies  what  an  invader  has  to  expect.  At  all 
events,  I  shall  not  tremble  for  the  shores  of  this  peninsula  while  it  is 
garrisoned  by  you.  Many  words  would  be  out  of  place  addressing 
soldiers.  Go !  "  (she  perorated,  pointing  to  a  great  tent,  which  had 
been  pitched  for  recreation  of  the  most  substantial  kind)  "  and  show 
by  your  prowess  with  your  knives  what  the  foe  may  look  for  if  ever 
they  venture  on  your  bayonets." 

The  most  uproarious  applause  followed  Mrs.  Rowley's  first  eSbrt 
in  public  speaking,  and  no  one  in  all  the  assembly  applauded  her 
lively  little  harangue  with  half  the  fervor  of  Mr.  Upjohn,  who  frankly 
told  all  the  people  round  him  that  he  could  not  for  a  dukedom  have 
delivered  such  a  speech. 

"  However,"  he  added,  pleasantly,  "  it  is  the  business  of  us  soldiers 
to  fight,  not  to  talk." 

The  Cosies  looked  as  if  they  could  neither  believe  their  ears  nor 
their  eyes,  and  the  Misses  Marjoram  were  very  much  in  the  same 
state  of  bewildered  rapture,  so  rau.ch  did  Mrs.  Rowley's  last  achieve- 
ment exceed  all  that  they  had  ever  dreamed  of  any  woman's  perform- 
ing, even  such  a  woman  as  she  was. 

"Dear,  dear  me,"  cried  Mrs.  Cosie,  "how  could  she  ever  do  it? 
And  she  never  wanted  a  word.  What  a  pity  and  a  shame  they  don't 
let  ladies  go  into  Parliament,  and  I  think  they  ought  to  send  Mrs. 
Rowley  into  the  House  at  all  events.  And  just  to  think  that  she 
made  it  in  my  old  black  velvet ;  dear,  dear  me,  oughtn't  I  to  be 
proud  ?  " 

And  them  she  told  Mary  Marjoram  the  whole  history  of  her  old 
velvet,  and  its  royal  associations,  and  how  she  was  not  a  bit  proud 
of  it  when  it  'was  new ;  but  she  was  now,  and  whenever  she  looked  at 
it,  she  would  never  think  of  King  William  again  as  long  as  she  lived. 

"  Well,"  said  Mary,  smiling,  "  she  is  wonderful,  indeed,  everybody 
must  admit ;  but,  Mrs.  Cosie,  dear,  you  are  a  wonderful  woman  your- 
self to  be  here  and  looking  so  well  and  so  resigned,  and  your  beauti- 
ful cottage  burnt  to  the  ground." 

Mrs.  Rowley  now  joined  them,  and  Mary  repeated  what  she  had 
just  said,  while  the  widow  was  embracing  Mrs.  Cosie,  whom,  she  had 
not  seen  since  the  catastrophe. 

Mrs.  Rowley  said  she  almost  felt  as  if  she  had  turned  the  cottage 
herself;  but  Sirs.  Cosie  could  only  think  of  her  goodness  in  saving 
the  pictures,  which  no  money  could  replace. 

"  As  to  the  house,  ma'am,  it  was  just  the  will  of  God ;  and  if  it 
liadn't  been  burnt  then,  it  might  have  been  burnt  some  other  time ; 
and  my  own  self  was  as  much  to  'olame  as  auybody ;  for  many  a  time 
Cosie  talked  of  having  it  tiled,  and  my  girls  and  myself  wouldn't  hear 
of  it,  because,  rr.a'am,  it  wouldn't  be  a  cottage,  we  said,  if  it  wasn't 
thatched." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mary  Marjoram,  "  I  had  the  same  foolish  notion 
myself." 

Lord  St.  Michael's  left  as  soon  as  the  business  was  over,  and  so 
did  unfortunate  Mr.  Upjohn,  after  doffing  his  uniform,  and  taking  an 
affectionate  leave  of  the  Rowleys.  There  were  soon  none  left  but  the 
men,  who  were  carousing  under  canvas,  to  show  the  alacrity  with 
which  they  obeyed  orders. 

Mr.  Upjohn  was  well  inured  to  painful  domestic  scenes,  or  he 
would  have  lingered  longer  at  Foxden,  to  shun  the  inevitable  effects 
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on  his  wife  of  the  fresh  laurels  with  which  her  impotent  malice  had 
crowned  her  rival.  But  he  was  fortunate  enough  this  time  not  to 
witness  his  wife's  violence.  He  stopped  for  a  day  at  Exeter,  and 
thus  gave  time  for  the  provincial  journals,  with  their  inflated  accounts 
of  the  doings  at  Oakham,  to  reach  Mrs.  Upjohn  before  him. 

Often,  however,  as  we  have  seen  her  transported  by  passion  beyond 
the  bounds  of  decency,  her  rage  never  evaporated  so  suddenly  as 
upon  this  occasion,  for  it  changed  to  terror  before  she  dropped  the- 
newspaper  in  her  hands,  on  seeing  the  rewards  offered  in  the  very 
same  number  for  the  disc'overy  of  the  incendiaries,  or  their  accom- 
plices and  instigators.  When  her  husband  arrived  at  Bath,  she  had 
already  decamped  for  London,  leaving  behind  her  a  letter  in  which 
she  informed  him  that  she  was  so  extremely  uneasy  about  the  state 
her  dear  Carry  was  in,  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  leave 
England  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  winter  at  Nice.  Of  this 
resolution,  sudden  as  he  thought  it,  Mr.  Upjohn  highly  approved,  but 
he  had  so  little  notion  of  his  wife's  extreme  impatience  to  act  on  it, 
that  he  remained  for  a  few  days  longer  in  the  country.  When  he 
went  up  to  town  he  found  again  only,  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  remit- 
tances ! 

[to   bb    continued.] 


ALEXANDRINE  TINN]6,  THE  FEMALE  AFRI- 
CAN EXPLORER. 

"  A  BEAUTIFUL,  dazzlingly-white  daughter  of  the  Sultan  of  sul- 
-^^^  tans,  his  Majesty  of  Stamboul,  travelled  lately  for  years 
through  the  inhospitable,  remote  countries  of  her  father's  wide  em- 
pire in  Africa,  distributing  with  full  hands,  and  thereby  everywhere 
winning  hearts."  Such  was  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  wild  na- 
tives of  the  interior  of  Africa  regarding  the  remarkable  lady  whose 
tragic  death,  some  months  ago,  has  added  one  more  to  the  long  list  of 
those  who  have  fallen  victims  to  their  zeal  to  penetrate  to  the  heart 
of  that  dark  continent,  and,  above  all,  to  unravel  the  mysterious 
sources  of  the  Niger  and  the  Nile. 

Wilhelm  Gentz,  the  artist,  as  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Mdlle.  Tinn^, 
has  recently  given  the  readers  of  the  Gartenlaube  a  sketch  of  the  ac- 
complished traveller,  to  which  he  has  since  added  the  accompanying 
spirited  picture  of  her  as  she  appeared  on  tlie  journey.  And  Th.  von 
Heuglin,  who  accompanied  the  lady  in  her  expedition  to  the  Gazelle 
River,  gives  us,  in  his  "Travels  in  the  Region  of  the  White  Nile," 
which  has  just  been  published  in  Germany,  additional  and  detailed 
information  respecting  the  fair  traveller  and  this  her  most  important 
undertaking.  From  these  sources  we  have  compiled  the  following 
brief  narrative : 

Mdlle.  Tinne  was  a  native  of  Holland.  Her  mother  was  one  of 
the  court-ladies  of  the  queen  of  that  country,  and  belonged  to  a  well- 
known  Dutch  baronial  family.  Her  father  was  a  wealthy  English 
merchant,  who  died  when  his  daughter  was  in  her  fifth  year.  From 
her  earliest  years,  she  seems  to  have  had  quite  a  passion  for  travel ; 
and  the  death  of  her  father,  leaving  her  the  heiress  of  immense  wealth, 
gave  her  early  opportunities  of  gratifying  this  desire.  Being  a  favorite 
of  the  Queen  of  Holland,  she  was  furnished  by  her  Majesty  with  intro- 
ductions to  several  European  courts.  But  it  was  in  Nature,  and  mainly 
in  its  wild  and  sublime  aspects,  that  she. found  her  chief  delight.  Her 
personal  beauty  and  the  fame  of  her  riches  procured  for  her  many 
suitors.  But  they  sought  her  heart  and  hand  in  vain.  Two  love- 
smitten  barons  are  said  to  have  followed  her,  at  a  later  period,  even 
to  Khartoom,  in  the  interior  of  Africa — but  all  to  no  purpose.  Mani- 
festing such  pronounced  peculiarities,  it  was  natural  that  the  most 
wonderful  reports  should  circulate  respecting  her  aversion  to  marriage. 
It  was  even  conjectured  that  she  was  in  love  with  a  prince,  and  that 
this  hopeless  attachment  subsequently  drove  her  into  the  desert ;  but, 
of  all  opinions,  this  appears  to  Herr  Gentz  singularly  improbable. 

Her  first  journey  of  considerable  length  was  to  the  North  Cape, 
lu  her  eighteenth  year  she  made  a  tour  through  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  Egypt.  In  this  tour  she  was  accompanied  by  her  mother  and  her 
mother's  sister,  a  Dutch  baroness,  both  of  whom  left  Holland,  and 
settled  on  a  country-seat  at  Cairo.  From  that  time,  her  love  for 
desert-life,  and  her  interest  in  African  discovery,  remained  unbroken. 
In  her  attachment  to  the  East,  she  adopted  the  Egyptian  dress  ;  her 
servants  were  almost  exclusively  negroes,  and  she  engaged  a  eunuch 
for  protector  or  attendant,  as  is  the  custom  with  Turkish  ladies  of 
distinction. 

In  November,  1862,  the  three  ladies  arrived  in  Khartoom  from  a. 
lengthened  tour  on  the  Abiad  and  Djebel  tributaries  of  the  Nile.  Their 
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intention  w'as,  to  visit  tlie  Gazelle  River,  the  great  western  arm  of  the 

White  Nile,  and  explore  its  sources.  Here  tlicy  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  two  German  travellers,  Th.  von  Heuglin  and  Dr.  Steudner, 
and,  after  some  consultation,  these  two  gentlemen  consented  to  accom- 
pany them.  Xo  expense  was  spared  to  render  the  expedition  success- 
ful. A  steamboat  was  engaged,  together  with  transport-vessels  for 
the  people,  beasts  of  burden,  and  provisions ;  guides,  servants,  and  a 
great  number  of  soldiers,  were  hired. 

The  expedition,  which,  from  its  departure  from  to  its  arrival  at 
Khartoom,  occupied  about  fourteen  months,  was  fruitful  in  results  of 
ecientific  interest.  Besides  determining  astronomically  the  position 
of  the  Meschra-el-Req,  the  lake-source  of  the  Gazelle  River,  exploring 
the  water-shed  between  the  western  Upper  Nile  and  rivers  flowing 
westward  to  the  Benne  or  Shary,  and  receiving  information  of  a  large 
inland  sea,  the  travellers  brought  back  full  accounts  of  the  botany, 
Koology,  and  human  inhabitants  of  that  little-known  region. 

But,  in  other  respects,  this  expedition  was  most  disastrous. 
"  Scarcely  fourteen  months  had  passed,"  says  Heuglin,  speaking  of 
the  return  to  Khartoom,  "  since  the  flotilla  set  sail  from  here,  with 
many-colored  pendants,  and  amid  song,  beating  of  drums,  and  firing 
of  muskets,  laughing  at  all  dangers,  and  not  foreseeing  that  the  ex- 
pedition must  already  carry  in  itself  the  germ  of  its  destruction.  The 
pendants  have  been  torn  to  shreds  by  the  storm  ;  the  black  mourning- 
flag  floats  from  the  stern  of  the  ships;  not  with  music  and  song,  but 
mute,  bowed  down,  and  broken,  tlie  diminished  little  party  reenter 
Khartoom."  Mdlle.  Tinne's  mother,  Dr.  Steudner,  her  two  European 
maids,  her  interpreter,  her  German  gardener,  and  many  of  her  native 
servants,  had  fallen  victims  to  the  fiital  African  climate.  Her  aunt, 
who  had  not  accompanied  the  expedition,  died  soon  after  it  came  back 
to  Khartoom.  Weary  and  di.spirited,  she  returned  to  Cairo — not  with 
the  intention  of  returning  to  European  society  and  the  comforts  of  a 
settled  home,  but  abjuring  all  European  connections,  manners,  and 
recollections.  In  conversation  with  Herr  Gentz,  who  at  this  time  be- 
came acquainted  with  her,  she  repeatedly  asserted  that  she  would 
never  return  to  Europe — a  determination  which  her  step-brother,  who, 
on  hearing  of  her  arrival  in  Egypt,  came  from  England  to  induce 
her  to  come  home,  was  unable  to  shake.  Her  intention  was  to  build 
a  castle  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cairo  or  on  the  island  Rhoda.  It  w.as 
to  be  of  a  style  peculiar  to  herself — and  to  her  architectural  taste 
nothing  was  fantastic  or  labyrinthine  enough.  But  her  projects  were 
n*  t  favorably  entertained  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  she  was  obliged 
ultimately  to  abandon  her  purpose  of  settling  in  the  Nile  district. 

Among  the  donkey-boys  of  Cairo,  she  was  known  as  "  the  Dutch 
countess."  But,  certainly,  in  her  mode  of  life  there  was  little  to  re- 
mind one  of  Western  Europe.  Her  dwelling  was  one  of  those  dilapi- 
dated structures  in  the  old  town  of  Cairo,  with  dark  passages  leading 
into  an  open  court,  adorned  with  a  few  palms.  "  Here,  on  the  stone 
steps,"  says  Herr  Gentz,  speaking  of  a  visit  to  Mdlle.  Tinne,  "mon- 
keys sunned  themselves ;  sm.all  negro-slaves,  boys  and  girls,  lay  in  the 
warm  sunshine  upon  the  earth,  big  Soudanese  women,  with  glistening 
eyes  and  teeth,  thrust  their  woolly  heads  inquisitively  through  broken 
window-panes."  Long-haired  Nubian  dogs  sprang  toward  the  visitor. 
An  old,  gray-bearded  Berber  porter  was  in  attendance  to  conduct  him 
to  the  mistress  of  this  heterogeneous  establishment.  Following  the 
porter,  he  "  passed  a  large,  open  room,  in  which  were  the  unar- 
ranged  ethnographical  collections,  which  had  been  brought  hither 
from  the  interior  of  Africa  on  fifty  camels.  Rare  we.'ipons,  stuffed 
birds,  horns  of  all  kinds  of  antelopes  and  rhinoceroses,  implements  of 
the  people  of  the  Soudan,  lay  there  piled  on  one  another."  Mdlle. 
Tinne's  saloon  had  once  been  a  harem ;  it  had  a  marble  floor,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  modest  European  table,  it  was  furnished  entirely  in 
Eastern  style.  In  the  middle  wore  several  low,  three-legged,  fantas- 
tically-carved stools,  from  the  land  of  the  man-eating  Niam-Niam. 
Herr  Gentz  embraced  the  rare  opportunity  here  afforded  him  of  draw- 
ing likenesses  of  some  of  the  specimens  of  interior  and  little-known 
African  races,  many  of  whom  had  voluntarily  followed  Mdlle.  Tinne, 
in  order  to  escape  the  doom  of  slavery  to  which  they  were  exposed  at' 
home.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  the  fair  traveller,  who  was  very 
communicative,  related  her  experiences — how  the  great  marshes  and 
endless  green  tracts  in  the  region  of  the  Nile-sources  awoke  lively 
memories  of  her  youthful  home  in  Holland,  and  how  she  was  often 
tired  of  seeing  vegetation,  and  thought  with  longing  of  the  yellow, 
parched  desert  of  Sahara. 

Like  the  majority  of  her  sex,  Mdlle.  Tinne  had  great  sympathy  for 
suffering.     Having  taken  compassion  on  a  couple  of  ill-used  sick  don- 


keys, and  nursed  them  till  they  recovered,  and  this  becoming  known, 
"  the  Dutch  countess  "  was  likely  to  have  her  house  converted  into  a 
hospital  for  animals.  When  on  the  journey,  she  is  said  to  have  many"* 
a  lime  placed  a  severely-wounded  slave  upon  her  camel,  while  she 
herself  waded  on  foot  for  hours  in  the  deepest  marshes.  She  was  an 
indulgent  mistress.  Slie  allowed  her  male-servants  to  follow  their 
established  custom  in  having  a  plurality  of  wives :  nay,  more,  she  her- 
self selected  four  young,  handsome,  white  Algerian  maidens  for  lier 
intendant's  harem.  No  wonder  that  she  soon  saw  a  colony  of  women 
and  children  rising  up  around  her,  making  her  later  journeys  appear 
like  small  migrations  ! 

Unable  to  obtain  the  desired  residence  at  Cairo,  she  embarked  on 
board  her  own  steamer  for  the  purpose  of  navigating  the  African 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  She  came  to  Civita  Vecchia,  and  while 
there  often  visited  Rome,  accompanied  by  her  black  retinue.  Intend- 
ing to  travel  from  Tripoli  to  Timbuctoo,  she  invited  Gerhard  Rolilfs, 
just  returned  from  his  bold  journey  through  the  Sahara  from  Morocco 
to  Tripoli,  to  accompany  her.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  had  been 
commissioned  by  the  King  ^)f  Prussia  to  aeeomp.any  the  English  expe- 
dition to  Abyssinia,  and  was  obliged  to  decline  Mdlle.  Tinne's  invita- 
tion. Her  application  for  protection  to  the  consul  at  Tunis  was  also 
unfortunate.  Here,  in  the  "  Paris  of  Barbary,"  her  Arab  dress  was 
likely  to  prevent  her  being  admitted  to  the  consular  presence.  After 
a  second  application,  she  at  length  found  access,  and  was  thus  ad- 
dressed :  "  Miss,  when  the  Dutch  Government  recommended  you  to 
me,  I  thought  I  could  expect  a  decent  lady,  and  now,  what  must  I 
see  ?  A  Bedouine  !  "  Only  on  condition  that  she  appeared  in  Euro- 
pean dress  would  the  consul  render  the  required  assistance  ;  and, 
rather  than  comply  with  this,  Mdlle.  Tinne  immediately  left  the  town. 
The  story  of  Mdlle.  Tinne's  death  is  thus  related  by  Herr  Gentz : 
"  Mdlle.  Tinne  was  on  the  way  from  Moorzook  to  Ghat,  when  one 
morning  the  camel-drivers,  while  loading,  began  to  quarrel,  whereupon 
Mdlle.  Tinne's  two  Dutch  servants  went  (unfortunately  unarmed)  out 
of  the  tent  to  separate  them.  'At  this  moment  Mdlle.  Tinne  stood  in 
the  door  of  her  tent  with  the  chief  of  the  Tuareks,  in  whom  she  had 
already,  remarkably,  placed  confidence  enough  to  invite  them  to  visit 
her  camp.  She  then  stepped  forward  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  quar- 
rel, but  in  tlie  same  instant  "was  struck  down  from  behind  with  a 
sword.  Attracted  by  her  cries,  the  two  Christian  servants  came  run- 
ning toward  her,  in  order  to  seize  their  weapons,  but  were  killed  on 
the  spot.  The  Tuareks  now  rushed  upon  the  iron  water-chests,  be- 
lieving that  these  contained  immense  treasures  ;  and  this  delusion  was 
probably  the  motive  for  the  murder.  Mdlle.  Tinne's  tragical  death  is 
a  sad  loss  to  the  scientific  exploration  of  Africa.  The  greater  expedi- 
tion, which  she  thought  of  undertaking  to  the  Sultan  of  Bornou,  in 
autumn  (till  which  time  she  intended  to  live  in  tents  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Ghat,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  her  enfeebled  health),  would 
doubtless  have  brought  us  results  of  much  interest,  of  which  we  are 
now  forever  robbed  through  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  her  assassins. 
With  the  beautiful  Alexandrine  is  buried  one  of  the  boldest  of  African 
explorers." 


ALGERNON   CHARLES   SWINBURNE. 

OF  the  life  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  little  is  known  to  the 
public,  beyond  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  of  the  publication  of  his 
diff'erent  poems.  Born  at  Holmwood,  near  Henley-on-the-Thames,  in 
1843,  he  was  educated  in  France,  and  later  at  Eton  and  Oxford.  He 
left  college  without  taking  a  degree,  and  went  to  Italy,  where  he  spent 
some  time  with  Walter  Savage  Landor.  Of  this  visit,  which  was  paid 
in  the  last  year  of  this  great  writer's  life  (1864),  there  is  a  brief  ac- 
count in  Foster's  "Walter  Savage  Landor,  a  Biography:"  "One 
more  incident,"  says  Mr.  Foster,  "  remains  to  be  mentioned,  which, 
in  writing  to  me  some  time  later,  Mr.  Kirkup  referred  to.  '  Young 
Algernon  Swinburne,  whose  mother  I  knew  thirty  years  ago,  came  out 
from  England  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  see  Landor,  Tvithout  know- 
ing him,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  He  afterward  dedicated  to 
him,  in  Greek,  his  beautiful  tragedy  of  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon."  Landor 
was  much  gratified  by  his  enthusiasm,  and  brought  him  to  see  me.' 
The  visit  happily  was  made  not  quite  so  late,  or  it  cculd  hardly  have 
yielded  the  gratification  it  gave.  The  young  poet's  announcement  of 
his  arrival  in  Florence,  was  among  the  letters  sent  me  by  Landor  in 
May.  He  had,  indeed,  he  wrote  to  him,  travelled  as  far  as  Italy  with 
the  sole  object  and  desire  of  seeing  him.    He  carried  with  him  a  letter 
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from  an  old  frieud ;  from  many  others  of  Bis  countrymen,  who  might 
never  hope  to  see  him,  he  was  the  bearer  of  infinite  homage  and 
thanlcfulness ;  and  for  himself  he  had  the  eager  wish  to  lay  at  his 
feet,  what  he  could  never  hope  to  put  into  adequate  words,  profound 
gratitude  and  life-long  reverence.  -It  was  but  natural  that  all  this 
should  give  pleasure  to  the  old  man,  ia  the  sense  of  fame  it  brought 
so  closely -home  to  him  ;  and  with  it  may  also  have  come  some  fore- 
taste of  a  higher  pleasure  and  happier  fame  awaiting  him  in  the  fu- 
ture." Besides  the  Greek  Dedication  to  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon  "  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Kirkup,  there  is  a  second  one  in  English,  addressed  to 
the  memory  of  Landor,  who  is  justly  called  "  the  highest  of  contempo- 
rary names."  A  third  memento  of  Swinburne's  visit  appears  in 
"  Poems  and  Ballads,"  in  the  shape  of  a  touching  little  poem  : 

'*  By  ttiis  white  wandering  waste  of  sea, 

Far  north,  I  hear; 
One  face  shall  never  turn  to  me, 

As  once  this  year. 
Shall  never  smile,  and  turn,  and  rest. 

On  mine  as  there  ; 
Nor  one  most  sacred  hand  te  prest 

Upon  my  hair. 
I  came  as  one  whose  thoughts  half  linger, 

Half  run  before ; 
The  youngest  to  the  oldest  singer, 

That  England  bore. 
I  found  him  whom  I  shall  not  find 

Till  all  grief  end  ; 
In  holiest  age  our  mightiest  mind. 

Father  and  friend." 

Swinburne's  first  volume,  "  The  Queen  Mother  and  Rosamond," 
appeared  in  1861,  his  eighteenth  year,  before  he  had  left  college. 
"  Atalanta  in  Calydon  "  was  published  in  1864,  "  Chastelard  "  in 
1865,  and  "  Poems  and  Ballads  "  in  1866.  Four  volumes  in  five  years 
— the  young  poet  was  prolific  at  least.  The  want  of  success  by  which 
"  The  Queen  Mother  and  Rosamond  "  was  followed,  was  not  so  much 
a  sign  of  want  of  taste  on  the  part  of  readers  and  critics,  as  a  sign 
that  altogether  too  much  poetry  is  now  written  and  published,  and 
that  only  a  great  and  original  poet  can  hope  for  immediate  recogni- 
tion. Time  was  when  such  a  volume  would  have  laid  the  corner  stone 
of  an  enduring  reputation.  It  is  otherwise  now,  owing  to  the  deluge 
of  verse  which  is  every  day  pouring  upon  us — the  maiden  or  mature 
efforts  of  young  or  old  people,  who  have  much  of  the  capital  necessary 
to  set  up  as  poets  (in  some  cases  genius  even),  except  the  unique 
quality  of  originalily.  Among  the  blind  the  one-eyed  is  king ;  but  as 
we  are  not  blind  in  the  domain  of  poetry,  a  new  poet  must  have  the 
usual  complement  of  two  good  eyes — one  to  behold  the  glories  of  the 
universe  without,  and  one  to  detect  the  mysteries  of  the  greater  uni- 
verse within.  Such  vision  was  Swinburne's,  but  when  he  wrote  "  The 
Queen  Mother  and  Rosamond  "  his  eyes  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
fairly  opened.  As  no  first  volume  of  a  poet  was  ever  free  from  the 
influence  of  other  poets,  it  was  natural  that  such  influence  should  be 
felt  in  Swinburne's  first  volume.  AVe  accordingly  find  it  in  "  Rosa- 
mond," which  we  take  to  be  the  earlier  of  the  two  plays,  and  which 
was  written,  in  parts  at  least,  under  the  influence  of  Browning,  the 
Browning  of  "  Paracelsus,"  not  the  Browning  of  "  Pippa  Passes  "  and 
"  The  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon."  What  merit  "  Rosamond  "  has  is 
rather  of  a  narrative  than  a  dramatic  order.  Thg  blank  verse  resem- 
bles Browning's,  whose  tricks  of  rhythm  are  cleverly  caught.  The 
characters  are  sketched,  as  if  the  poet  had  not  fully  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing them  real  to  his  imagination,  but  they  are  individualized,  as  far  as 
they  go,  and  poetically  natural,  the  best,  perhaps,  being  that  of  the 
jealous  Queen  Eleanor. 

In  "  The  Queen  Mother,"  the  poet's  touch  has  grown  firmer,  as  might 
well  be  the  case,  since  he  had  escaped  from  the  grasp  of  Browning, 
and  betaken  himself  to  the  larger  embraces  of  the  Elizabethan  drama- 
tists, the  lighter  movements  of  whose  style  are  fairly  reproduced.  A 
few  short  passages  recall  a  little  of  the  manner  of  Shakespeare.  Here 
is  one : 

"  Art  Thou  so  slow  of  purpose,  Then  great  God, 
The  keenest  of  Thy  sighted  ministers 
Can  catch  no  knowledge  what  we  do  ?  for  else 
Surely  the  wind  wonld  be  as  a  hard  fire, 
And  ihe  sea's  yellow  and  distempered  foam 
Displease  the  happy  heaven  :  wash  com  with  sand 
To  waste  and  mixture ;  mar  the  trees  of  growth ; 
Choke  birds  with  salt,  breach  walls  with  tided  brine. 
And  chase  with  heavy  water  the  horned  brood 
Past  use  of  limit :  towers  and  populous  streets 


Should  in  the  middle  green  smother  and  drown, 
And  Havoc  die  with  fulness  I  " 

Though  "  The  Queen  Mother  "  and  "  Rosamond  "  were  not  success- 
ful from  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  either  as  regards  the  actions  at- 
tempted to  be  evolved,  or  the  characters  presented,  they  were. never- 
theless full  of  promise,  both  as  poems  and  as  dramas.  It  was  clear 
from  them  (we  can  see  now)  that  a  new  poet  had  appeared,  and  that 
he  had,  with  all  his  shortcomings,  the  instinct  of  the  dramatic  hidden 
away  within  him. 

The  next  work  that  Swinburne  gave  the  world  was  "  Atalanta  in 
Calydon."  If  there  is  any  thing  in  internal  evidence,  however,  not 
"  Atalanta  in  Calydon,"  but  "  Chastelard,"  was  in  reality  his  next 
work.  The  historical  studies  which  he  made  for  "  The  Queen  Moth- 
er" could  hardly  have  failed  to  direct  his  attention  to  Mary  Stuart, 
the  most  famous  of  the  female  contemporaries  of  Catherine  de'  Me- 
dici, and  one  who  might  almost  be  considered  as  upon  the  stage  on 
which  the  bloody  tragedy  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  enacted,  she  had 
left  it  so  short  a  time  before.  ''^  Adieu^channani pays  de  France,^''  was 
always  the  song  of  her  heart,  although  the  words  were  not  written 
until  she  had  been  a  century  or  two  in  her  grave.  The  story  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  has  been  told  many  times,  but  what  with  the  lauda- 
tions of  her  friends  and  the  detractions  of  her  enemies,  we  are  as  iar 
from  understanding  it  as  «ver.  The  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the  events 
of  her  brief  reign,  which  are  intelligible  enough,  but  in  interpreting 
the  character  which  rendered  these  events  possible,  and  in  some  cases 
necessary.  Did  it  create  them,  or  was  it  created  by  them?  What 
was  Mary  Stuart  ?  This  is  the  riddle  which  Swinburne  set  himself  to 
solve,  after  so  many  grave  historians  had  failed,  and  he  succeeded  in 
solving  it,  as  poets  are  apt  to,  being,  as  they  are,  the  truest  of  all 
historians.  Shakespeare  interprets  and  harmonizes  for  us  the  char- 
acter of  Cleopatra,  and  Swinburne  interprets  and  harmonizes  for  us 
the  character  of  Mary  Stuart — both  queens  of  the  same  royal  blood, 
ripened  from  the  same  wild  seeds,  and  inspiring  the  same  passion,  and 
madness,  and  death.  We  know  of  nothing  more  excellent  than  Swin- 
burne's portrait  of  Mary  Stuart ;  but  if  we  are  asked  in  what  its  ex- 
cellence consists,  we  frankly  say  we  cannot  tell.  Her  maids,  the  four 
Maries,  discuss  her  in  the  opening  scone,  but  fail  to  arrive  at  the  secret 
of  her  fascination,  one  declaring  tliat  it  is  her  cunning  speech — 
"  The  soft  and  rapid  shudder  of  her  breath 

In  talking— the  rare  tender  little  laugh — 

The  pitiful  sweet  sound  like  a  bird's  sigh 

When  her  voice  breaks  ;  her  talking  does  it  all." 
N*,  says  Mary  Seaton — 

''  It  is  the  playing  of  those  eyelashes, 

The  lure  of  amorous  looks  as  sad  as  love, 

Plucks  all  souls  toward  her  like  a  net." 

Nor  can  Chastelard  tell  why,  or  how,  he  is  bewitched  by  her : 

"  She  hath  fair  eyes:  maybe 
I  love  her  for  sweet  eyes,  or  brow,  or  hair. 
For  the  smooth  temples,  where  God  touching  her 
Made  blue  with  sweeter  veins  the  Hower-sweet  white. 
Or  for  the  tender  turaing  of  her  wrist. 
Or  marriage  of  the  eyelids  with  the  cheek; 
I  cannot  tell ;  or  tlush  of  lifting  throat, 
1  know  not  if  the  color  gets  a  name 
This  side  of  heaven — no  man  knows;  or  her  mouth, 
A  flower's  lip  with  a  snake's  lip.  stinging  sweet, 
And  sweet  to  sting  wiih  :  lace  that  one  would  see 
And  then  fall  blind  and  die  with  sight  of  it    . 
Held  fast  betwoe.-.  the  eyelids— oh,  all  these 
And  all  the  I'ody  and  soul  of  her  to  that. 
The  speech  and  shape  and  hand  and  foot  and  heart 
That  I  would  die  of— yea.  her  name  that  turns 
My  face  to  lire  being  written — I  know  no  whit 
How  much  I  love  tliem." 

It  is  not  easy  to  recall  one  scene  as  being  better  than  another, 
there  is  such  a  glamour  of  love  and  poetry  over  the  whole  play,  but 
the  scene  which  lingers  longest  in  our  memory  is  the  one  in  which 
Mary  visits  Chastelard  in  prison  to  reclaim  the  reprieves  she  had  sent 
him  : 

CHASTPLARD. 

"  I  cannot  yield  you  such  a  thing  again : 
Not  as  I  had  it. 

QUEEN. 

A  coward  ?  what  shift  now  ? 
Do  such  men  make  such  cravens  ? 

CILASrELARD. 

Chide  me  not : 
Pity  me  that  I  cannot  help  my  heart. 
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God  help  me,  eir  1 


QUEEN. 

Heaven  mend  mine  eyes  that  took  you  for  a  man  I 
What,  is  it  sewn  into  your  flesh  1    Talce  heed- 
Nay,  but  for  shame— what  have  you  done  with  it? 

COASTELAED. 

Why,  there  it  lies,  torn  up. 

QUEEN. 

Have  you  done  this  ? 

CHASTELARD. 

Yes,  sweet ;  what  should  I  do  ? 
Do  I  not  ioiow  you  to  the  bone,  my  sweet  ? 
God  speed  yon  well  \  you  have  a  goodly  lord." 

The  dramalis  pcrsoncc  in  "  Chastelard  "  are  .«ketched  rather  than 
painted,  with  the  e.x- 
ception  of  the  Queen, 
and  in  a  less  degree 
Mary  Beaton,  whose 
love  for  Chastelard 
leads  to  the  most  pa- 
thetic passages  in  the 
tragedy.  It  may  be 
objected  to  "  Chaste- 
lard "  that  its  atmos- 
phere is  stifling  in 
its  sweetness ;  but, 
if  we  consider  well 
what  the  poet  had  to 
do — what  characters 
to  revive,  and  what 
actions  to  represent, 
we  shall  see  that  it 
could  not  —  that  it 
should  not  —  have 
been  otherwise.  We 
do  not  expect  to  find 
the  heathy,  breezy, 
out-door  atmosphere 
of  Shakespeare's  com- 
edies in  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  and  we  should 
not  expect  to  find 
such  an  atmosphere 
in  "  Chastelard."  To 
the  technical  objec- 
tion which  has  been 
made  to  the  poem — 
that  it  abounds  in 
repetitions  of  the 
same  effects,  now  in 
sentiment,  and  now 
in  imagery ;  in  other 
words,  to  the  narrow 
range  of  illustration 
in  which  the  poet  ap- 
pears to  be  confined 
— we  have  nothing 
to  offer,  since  the 
objection  is  a  just 
one,  and  really  weak- 
ens what  would  else 

have  been  a  strong  and  noble  poem.  For  what  it  is— the  work  of 
a  boy  of  twenty  or  thereabouts— we  can  recall  nothing  so  fine  as 
"  Chastelard  "  in  English  poetry. 

Of  "  Atalanta  inCalydon  "  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  the  coolness 
necessary  to  criticism.  To  say  that  it  is  a  grand  poem,  is  to  say 
something,  and  to  say  that  it  comes  nearer  to  the  Greek  tragedies 
than  any  similar  poem  in  English  is  to  say  much,  when  we  remember 
what  Landor  has  done  in  this  direction.  What  most  characterizes 
Landor's  Greek  poems  is  strength  in  repose.  What  most  characterizes 
"  Atalanta  in  Calydon  "  is  strength  in  unrest.  Where  Landor  is  calm, 
Swinburne  is  stormy.  Over  the  creation  of  the  elder  poet  stretches 
an  illimitable  day,  peopled  with  the  immortal  gods ;  pressing  down 
upon  the  dis-creation  of  the  younger  poet  is  the  impenetrable  night, 
haunted  by  the  supreme  shadow— Fate.     The  excellences  of  "  Ata- 
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lanta"  being  too  many  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  detail,  we  shall  merely 
mention  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  ones.  What  first  strikes  us  in 
it  is  a  sense  of  the  poet's  strength — the  strength  of  his  thought,  and 
the  strength  of  his  diction.  We  begin  with  a  form  of  blank  verse 
which  is  strange  to  us,  and  which  did  not  before  exist  in  English,  and 
we  come  to  lyrical  forms  which  are  strange  to  us,  and  which  did  not 
before  exist  in  English.  If  the  Thought  which  is  behind  these  is  not 
equally  strange  to  us,  it  must  be  because  we  are  tolerably  familiar 
with  Greek ;  for  certainly  it  does  not  exist  in  English.  Something 
like  it  may  perhaps  be  found  in  Shelley's  "  Prometheus  Unbound,"  but 
it  is  so  mucli  weaker  there  than  in  "  Atalanta,"  and  is  so  interpene- 
trated by  Shelley's  own  intellectuality,  as  to  produce  a  very  different 
effect  upon  our  minds.  Some  of  the  choruses  in  "  Prometheus  Un- 
bound "  may  be  bold, 
but  they  are  timid 
beside  the  choruses 
in  "  Atalanta,"  which 
are  shrouded  in  a 
gloom  that  was  alien 
to  the  summer  na- 
ture of  Shelley,  whose 
own  words  apply  to 
Swinburne  much  bet- 
ter than  to  himself: 

"  Then  black  Despair, 
The  shadow  of  a  starless 

niffht,  was  thrown 
Over  the  world  in  which 

I  walked  alone." 

An  example  of 
what  we  mean  may 
be  found  in  the  sec- 
ond chorus  in  "  Ata- 
lanta," "  Before  the 
beginning  of  Years ; " 
in  portions  of  the 
third  chorus,  "  We 
have  seen  thee,  0 
Love,  thou  art  fair ; " 
and  in  the  fourth 
chorus,  particularly 
the  strophes  com- 
mencing, "  For  now 
we  know  not  of 
them,"  and  "  Yea 
with  Thine  hate,  0 
God  !  "  Here  and 
there  we  have  a  feel- 
ing of  Shelley  in  his 
wilder  lyrical  moods, 
but  it  is  always  of  his 
forms,  never  of  his 
spirit.  The  last  cho- 
rus, Kt  instance,  sug- 
gests the  measure  of 
"The  Skylark,"  of 
which  it  is,  however, 
in  no  sense  an  imita- 
tion. But,  besides 
their  music,  which  is 
generally  noble,  these  choruses  of  Swinburne  have  a  charm  which  we  fail 
to  find  in  similar  choruses,  as,  say,  Matthew  Arnold's  in  "  Merope." 
In  these,  if  we  remember  rightly,  Arnold  attempts  to  reproduce  the 
old  Greek  forms  in  unrhymed  verse  of  his  own  make ;  Swinburne 
never  attempts  this,  but  contents  himself  with  rhymed  forms  already 
made,  and  which,  to  our  thinking,  come  much  nearer  the  spirit  of  the 
Greek  choruses  than  the  more  scholastic  efforts  of  Arnold.  What 
next  strikes  us  in  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon  "  (after  its  sense  of  strength 
generally)  is  Swinburne's  wonderful  mastery  of  his  native  language — 
his  mastery  of  its  simplest  and  its  subtlest  resources,  of  its  Saxon 
and  of  its  Latin  elements — and  his  still  more  wonderful  mastery  of  his 
rhythms.  Xever  before  did  any  English  poet — Shakespeare,  perhaps, 
excepted — so  suit  his  measure  to  his  matter,  and  never  before  did  any 
English  poet — Shakespeare  not  excepted — so  command  all  the  mys- 
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terious  harmonies  in    discords.      He  has  discovered   the  lost  art 

of— 

*'  Untwisting  all  the  cliaius  that  tie 
The  hidden  Boul  of  harmony." 

The  publication  of  "  Poems  and  Br.llads  "  led  to  a  series  of  attaclcs 
upon  Swinburne,  of  which  the  violence  was  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
logic.  T'hese  attacks  claimed  to  be  written  in  the  interest  of  morals, 
which  were  asserted  to  be  endangered  by  Swinburne,  but  the  knowl- 
edge of  evil  shown  therein  spoke  bat  poorly  for  the  morals  of  their 
writers,  who  fulfilled  the  definition  of  nice  men  with  nasty  ideas. 
"  Poems  and  Ballads  "  were  the  first  blossoms  and  fruit  of  Swinburne's 
genius,  their  flowering  and  ripening  extending  over  a  period  of 
seven  years,  say  from  his  seventeenth  to  his  twenty-fourth  year.  In 
the  dedication  to  the  volume,  which  bears  the  date  of  1865,  he  de- 
scribes them  as — • 

"  The  Bonga  of  dead  seasons,  that  wandered 
On  wings  of  articulate  words ; 
Lost  leaves,  that  the  shore-winds  have  squandered, 
Light  flocks  of  untamahle  birds  ; 
'*  Some  sang  to  me  dreaming  in  class-time, 
And  truant  in  hand  as  in  tongue  ; 
For  the  youngest  were  born  of  boy's  pastime. 
The  eldest  are  young." 

That  the  eldest  were  young  would  have  been  evident  enough,  even 
had  Swinburne  preserved  silence  concerning  them.  Of  the  sweetness 
which  breathed  through  "  Chastelard,"  there  was  scarcely  a  promise, 
much  less  of  the  strength  of  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon,"  but  in  their  stead 
was  a  feeling  of  immature  power  and  of  cloying  lusciousness,  which  is 
the  surest  evidence  of  youth.  The  eager  uncertainty  of  the  poet  be- 
trayed his  belief  in  himself,  and  his  doubt  of  the  instrument  upon 
which  he  was  playing ;  his  ignorance  and  his  knowledge  were  won- 
derful. He  had  not  yet  learned  that  something  must  always  be  with- 
held in  art ;  that  the  highest  art  is  distinguished  by  reserve ;  that  (as 
Hesiod  puts  it)  the  half  is  more  than  the  whole.  He  had  not  yet 
learned  that  there  are  subjects  which  are  so  exceedingly  diflicult  to  be 
handled  in  poetry,  that  it  is  wise,  on  the  poet's  part,  if  not  to  let  them 
alone  entirely,  to  let  them  alone  until  he  can  be  certain  that  both  him- 
self and  his  art  are  mature  enough  to  grasp  and  subdue  them.  But 
no  young  poet  can  be  certain  of  either,  for  it  is  the  glory  as  it  is  the 
necessity  of  a  young  poet  to  dare  and  do  in  uncertainty.  In  nearly  all 
these  "  Poems  and  Ballads "  there  is  an  obtrusive  sense  of  excess — 
excess  of  emotion,  excess  of  language,  excess  of  effect.  And,  what  the 
critics  laid  hold  of,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  was  excess  of  passion. 
There  was  more  passion  in  "  Poems  and  Ballads"  than  the  world  had 
consented  to  allow  in  poetry — than  the  world  has  consented  to  allow 
in  poetry— more,  perhaps,  than  the  world  will  ever  consent  to  allow  in 
poetry.  Allow,  willingly,  that  is ;  for  it  belongs  to  the  genius  of 
great  poets  to  compel  the  world  to  let  them  have  their  own  way.  It 
belonged  to  Byron's  genius,  and  the  world  has  accepted  him  ;  it  be- 
longed to  Shelley's  genius,  and  the  world  has  accepted  him ;  if  it  be- 
longs to  Swinburne's  genius,  the  world  will  accept  him,  in  spite  of  its 
objections  to  "  Poems  and  Ballads."  It  is  evident,  we  said,  that  they 
are  youthful  poems,  and  it  is  evident^  we  say,  that  they  are  dramatic 
poems — at  least,  in  intention.  He  may  have  failed  to  make  his  inten- 
tion clear ;  but  to  deny  his  intention  on  account  of  his  failure — to 
father  upon  him  the  mythological,  or  traditionary,  or  imaginary  per- 
sonages he  has  called  up — to  insist  upon  making  their  utterances  his 
utterances — their  morals,  or  want  of  morals,  his  own,  is  as  absurd  and 
unjust  as  it  would  be  to  find  Byron  in  Manfred  and  Cain,  which  Mrs. 
Stowe  does,  or  Milton  in  Satan,  which  nobody  does,  or  Shakespeare  in 
lago  or  Timon,  which  nobody  ever  dreamed  of  doing.  That  Shake- 
speare and  Milton  and  Byron  are  better  artists  than  Swinburne,  may  be 
true ;  but  they  are  entitled  to  no  privileges  and  no  immunities  to 
which  he  is  not  entitled — to  which  the  poorest  dramatic  artist  that 
ever  lived  is  not  entitled,  and  which  shall  not  be  allowed  him  by  every 
large-minded  critic.  The  question  of  morals  did  not  enter  into  the 
art  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  nor  the  art  of  Shakespeare,  and  it  ought 
not  to  enter  into  our  art,  nor,  indeed,  into  art  at  all.  Had  Swinburne 
been  a  better  artist ;  had  he  been  more  reserved,  and  less  outspoken; 
had  he  withheld,  instead  of  bestowing  too  freely ;  in  a  word,  had  he 
restrained  himself,  as  a  greater  artist  would  have  done,  no  just  cen- 
sure could  have  been  passed  upon  his  "  Poems  and  Ballads." 

But  if  his  art  is  faulty  in  its  excesses,  it  is  also  faulty  in  its  short- 
comings, of  which  want  of  clearness  is  one,  and  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  ignorance  of  his  readers  is  another.      A  scholar  himself,  he  takes 


it  for  granted  that  they  are  scholars  too.  This  he  should  not  do,  for 
this  they  are  not.  Few  who  read  "  Poems  and  Ballads  "  are  familiar 
with  the  old  monkish  legend  upon  which  he  has  based  his  "  Laua 
Veneris  ;  "  few  know  enough  about  Sappho  to  detect  the  intention  of 
"  Anactona  ; "  and,  as  for  "  Faustine,"  who  is  she  ?  and  who  is  "  Do 
lores,"  pray  ? 

"  O  mystic,  sombre  Dolores, 
Our  Lady  of  Pain  I " 

To  expect  that  the  average  reader  of  poetry  will  understand  these, 
is  to  expect  too  much  ;  for  he  does  not,  and  cannot  understand  them, 
unless  they  are  explained  to  him.  To  say  that  any  thing  needs  expla- 
nation in  art,  is  to  say,  of  course,  that  it  comes  short  of  art ;  for  art 
does  not  need  explanation,  being  at  all  times  intelligible  and  harmo- 
nious, and,  like  beauty,  "  its  own  excuse  for  being."  "  Poems  and 
Ballads,"  unequal  as  they  are,  contain  as  good  work  as  Swinburne 
has  yet  produced,  the  best  of  them  being  "  Phaedra  "  and  "  At  Eleu- 
sis,"  which  read  like  studies  after  the  Greek  poems  of  Landor ;  the 
"  Hymn  to  Proserpine ;  "  "  A  Lamentation,"  which  we  take  to  be  a 
rejected  chorus  of  "  Atalanta ; "  and  "  Aholibah,"  which  is  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  in  whom  Swinburne 
appears  to  be  as  deeply  read  as  in  the  Greek  tragedians.  Still  finer, 
as  the  reproduction  of  an  extinct  literary  form,  is  the  miracle-play — 
"  The  Masque  of  Queen  Bersabe."  Altogether,  "  Poems  and  Ballads," 
while  not  equal  either  to  "  Atalanta "  rr  "  Chastelard,"  are  full  of 
extraordinary  things,  which  no  other  living  poet  could  have  written. 

Besides  the  works  we  have  named,  Swinburne  has  also  written,  in 
prose,  a  Life  of  William  Blake ;  has  edited  and  written  introductions 
to  three  or  four  volumes  of  selections  from  the  English  poets,  we  be- 
lieve Shelley,  Byron,  and  Coleridge,  and  several  papers  in  the  Fort- 
mghtly  Review  upon  the  late  productions  of  contemporary  writers,  as 
Matthew  Arnold's  "New  Poems,"  William  Morris's  "Earthly  Para- 
dise," and  Victor  Hugo's  "  L'Homme  qui  Rit,"  besides  a  number  of 
poems  of  which  the  best,  entitled  "  Ave  atque  Vale,"  is  a  monody  upon 
the  French  poet  Baudelaire,  whose  memory,  foreigner  though  he  be, 
is  henceforth  embalmed  among  the  most  beloved  dead  of  the  English 
poets — along  with  the  memory  of  Clough,  Keats,  and  Milton's  young 
friend  King.  To  have  added  a  fourth  great  funeral-dirge  to  English 
poetry  is  no  mean  honor,  even  to  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


THE  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  POST-OFFICES. 


FRENCH  POST-OFFIGES. 

THE  first  attempt  to  introduce  a  regular  postal  system  in  France 
was  made  in  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  under 
the  minister  Louvois.  Boxes  were  then  set  up  in  several  parts  of 
Paris  to  receive  private  correspondence  ;  but  so  meagre  were  the  ar- 
rangements, so  little  important  was  the  matter  considered,  that  the 
boxes  were  often  forgotten  for  several  months,  and,  when  the  officials 
were  at  last  reminded  of  them,  the  boxes  only  contained  mice,  which 
had  colonized  there,  and  had  eaten  to  strips  the  letters  which  had 
been  confided  to  official  care.  Later,  in  1692,  another  attempt  was 
made,  and  six  public  boxes  were  distributed  through  the  town.  These 
were  emptied  regularly,  indeed,  but  at  long  intervals,  and  soon  fell 
into  disuse.  So  matters  stood  until  about  a  century  ago.  In  1758, 
under  Louis  XV.,  private  enterprise  began  to  awake  to  the  need  of 
some  postal  arrangement,  and  supplied  the  deficiency  of  the  public 
administration.  One  M.  de  Chamousset,  a  wealthy  and  public-spirited 
Parisian,  asked  and  obtained  the  royal  permission  to  establish,  at  his 
own  cost,  a  modest  post  for  the  metropolis.  This  was  accorded  to 
him,  and  a  concession,  for  thirty  years,  of  the  revenues  he  might  re- 
ceive, was  added.  This  was,  however,  not  a  monopoly ;  for  the  king 
made  a  decision  that  private  persons  might  still  have  their  letters  and 
packages  carried  about  the  city  and  in  the  faubourgs  by  whomsoever 
they  might  choose.  The  charge  per  letter,  in  M.  de  Chamousset's  sys- 
tem, was  two  sols  for  a  single  letter  under  an  ounce,  three  sols  per 
ounce  for  packages  ;  the  postage  must  be  paid  in  advance,  and  to  the 
letters  a  stamp  was  affixed.  There  were  nine  bureaux  for  receiving 
and  expediting  these  letters  distributed  through  Paris.  In  the  first 
year,  il.  de  Chamousset  received  as  his  profits  no  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand francs  net ;  and  the  next,  the  Government,  perceiving  the  gains 
thus  derived  from  the  enterprise,  took  it  from  him,  compensating  him 
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by  an  annual  pension  of  twenty  thousand  francs  for  the  rest  of  liis 
life. 

The  French  post-office  is  under  the  general  control  of  the  minister 
of  finance.  I  propose  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  system  as  it  at 
present  e.'jists,  that  the  French  may  be  compared  with  the  English  and 
the  American  systems.  The  French  system,  as  exemplified  in  Paris, 
is  established  on  a  method  of  centralization.  The  mail-matter,  which 
is  collected  at  the  railway-stations,  bureaux,  and  boxes,  is  biought  to 
the  General  Post-Office  in  the  Rue  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  is  there 
sorted,  and  is  from  there  distributed  to  the  various  quarters.  For  the 
receiving  of  the  mail-matter,  there  are,  scattered  through  Paris,  thirty- 
nine  lesser,  or  district,  post-offices,  where  stamps  may  be  bought, 
money-orders  procured  or  cashed,  and  letters  weighed  and  posted. 
These  are  open  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night,  and  on 
Sundays  and  file  days  till  five  p.  m.  Five  hundred  boxes  are,  in  ad- 
dition, distributed  in  the  districts  (arrondisuments)  of  these  smiiUer 
post-oflices,  very  many  of  these  being  placed  at  the  tobacconists',  who 
also  sell  postage-stamps.  The  postmen  colleci  at  these  boxes  seven 
times  a  day ;  some  of  them  are  emptied,  too,  at  special  extra  hours, 
indicated  by  the  printed  tables  to  be  found  fixed  under  them.  A  new 
law,  designed  to  give  new  faciUties  for  sending  letters  at  the  latesi 
moment,  for  an  extra  charge,  has  gone  into  operation.  The  latest  reg- 
ular hour  for  posting  letters  at  Paris  is  six  p.  m.  ;  but,  by  affixing  an 
additional  four-sous  stamp,  the  letter  posted  between  six  and  a  quar- 
ter past  will  be  collected  and  expedited  ;  by  adding  an  tight-sous 
stamp,  it  will  be  in  time  up  to  half-past  six  ;  and,  hy  adding  a  twelve- 
sous  stamp,  up  to  seven  p.  m.  There  are,  however,  only  certain  spec! 
fied  bureaux  or  boxes  where  lettei'S  can  be  posted  for  these  extra 
collections.  There  are  in  Paris  four  bureaux  whose  use  is  exclusively 
devoted  to  late  letters  extra-stamped — in  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  Rue 
St.  Honore,  Rue  de  Clery,  and  one  of  the  offices  at  the  Ilutel  des 
Postes.  That  tliis  is  a  great  benefit,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  letters  pass  through  the  Paris  post- 
office  a  year  with  extra  stamps.  Tlie  letters  and  papers  are  all,  in  the 
first  instance,  collected  at  the  smaller  or  district  post-offices,  from  the 
district  of  which  they  are  the  centres.  They  are  placed  on  a  large 
table,  and  sorted.  The  sorting  is  into  three  classifications  :  mail-mat- 
ter bearing  the  ten-centimes  stamp  (two  cents),  and  which  is  sent 
from  one  part  of  Paris  to  another ;  that  bearing  the  twenty-centimes 
stamp  (four  cents),  and  destined  for  the  French  provinces  ;  and  th:it 
which  is  for  foreign  countries.  All  letters  which  are  not  prepaid  are 
marked  with  the  amount  due  on  them — plus  fifteen  centimes  per  fifteen 
grammes  or  less,  if  for  Paris,  and  plus  thirty  centimes  per  ten  grammes 
or  under,  if  the  letter  is  for  the  provinces,  Corsica,  or  Algeria. 

The  prepaid  letters  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  stamper,  who  oblit- 
erates the  stamps  with  the  seal.  A  second  seal  is  put  on,  bearing  the 
word  "  Paris,"  the  name  of  the  street  where  the  district  office  is  situ- 
ated, the  number  of  the  collection,  and  the  date  of  the  month  and 
year.  Thus  there  is  a  very  complete  record  or  history  of  the  letter, 
which  has  often  been  of  great  use  to  the  police;  for,  by  marking  the 
number  of  the  collection  and  the  quarter  where  it  was  posted,  the 
hour  of  its  being  posted  and  tlie  place  whence  it  came  may  be  ap- 
proximately decided.  Thus  stamped,  the  letters  are  distributed  accord- 
ing to  their  destination,  put  into  gray  envelopes  and  sealed  up,  and 
locked  in  leathern  bags.  A  post-wagon  takes  them  to  the  General 
Post-Office  in  the  Rue  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  There  are  seven  of 
these  post-wagons,  which  make  seven  journeys  a  day  each,  correspond- 
ing to  the  number  of  regular  collections.  They  all  arrive  iu  the  court- 
yard of  the  General  Post-Office  at  about  the  s:ime  time,  when  there  is 
a  busy  and  lively  scene.  A  number  of  employes  are  in  readiness,  who 
take  the  bags  from  the  wagons,  and  carry  them  on  their  backs  to  the 
office  of  departure,  section  of  letters,  section  of  printed  -natter,  or 
section  of  distribution,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  di.-patches  which 
thus  reach  the  central  office  must  be  manipulated  at  once,  very  skil- 
fully and  very  rapidly ;  for  it  is  necessary  to  forward  to  the  provinces 
or  abroad  the  correspondence  colk'cted  in  all  tlie  boNCs  on  the  same 
day  that  they  are  collected.  The  Utest  post  expre-'^-'niins  all  leave 
Paris  between  a  quarter  before  eight  and  half-past  e'^'lit  in  Ihe  even- 
ing. During  the  day,  the  post-wagons  carrying  the  mails  for  the  trains 
make  no  less  than  sixty-three  journeys  to  the  stalion.s — some  with  one 
horse,  some  with  two.  The  frequency  of  these  journeys  is  explained 
by  the  freque:icy  of  the  departure  of  trains,  which  hiive  attached  to 
them  either  a  post-carriage  or  a  compartment  specially  for  I  he  post- 
courier,  who  takes  charge  of  the  mails,  and  delivers  them,  as  he  pro- 


gresses, at  the  country-stations,  sorts  letters  which  he  receives  en  route, 
and  makes  them  up  into  special  bags  for  delivery  farther  on. 

In  the  General  Post-Office  there  is  a  large,  spacious  hall,,  where  the 
mails  destined  for  Paris  are  collected,  and  where  the  postmen — so  fa- 
miliar to  every  one  who  has  visited  Paris — with  their  quick  step  and 
bustling  hurry,  gather  to  receive  their  quota  for  distribution.  They 
assemble  here  .seven  times  each  day.  Paris  is  divided  i)ito  eleven  dis- 
tricts of  distribution ;  there  are  five  hundred  and  ten  postmen,  of 
whom  eighty-five  are  devoted  especially  to  the  distribution  of  printed 
mail-matter,  whicli  is  delivered  tln'ee  times  a  day,  and  once  on  Sunday. 
If  to  these  are  added  the  collectors  and  various  subordinate  employes 
of  the  district  post-offices,  the  total  of  Paris  post-office  employes  is 
about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  salaries  of  these  vary  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  nine  hundred  francs;  the  head  postmen  receive 
three  hundred  francs  more.  All  are  allowed  a  yearly  indemnity  of 
forty  francs  for  losses  in  changing  money,  and  thirty-six  francs  for 
wear  of  shoe-leather.  Their  uniform  is  furnished  by  the  Government, 
and  comprises  blue  pantaloons,  a  green  coat,  and  a  black  leathern  bag 
for  holding  the  mail-matter  ;  the  number  of  their  district  is  signified 
on  the  collars  of  their  coats.  The  selection  of  the  postmen  is  in  a 
great  measure  made  from  the  discharged  soldiers;  for  they  have  the 
habit  of  discipline,  exactitude,  and  promptness.  They  are  forbidden 
by  the  Post-Office  rules  to  stop  until  their  supply  of  mail  is  exhausted. 
They  arrive  at  the  General  Post-Office  at  five  in  the  morning ;  and  at 
half-past  seven  you  may  see  them  emerging,  in  alert  and  brisk  groups, 
from  the  arch  in  the  Rue  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  then  scattering 
in  all  directions. 

Letters  began  to  be  distributed  in  Paris  in  183Y,  the  example  hav- 
ing already  been  set  by  London.  At  first,  the  distribution  commenced 
at  nine  a.  m.,  and  did  not  finish  till  two  p.  m.  Both  Lyons  and  Lille 
were  in  advance  of  the  capital  in  this  respect,  for  in  those  cities 
there  were  postal  deliveries  in  the  early  years  of  the  first  empire. 
Those  postmen  who  have  to  deliver  letters  in  districts  remote  from  the 
central  office  are  provided  with  omnibuses,  both  from  and  to  them, 
which  are  nine  in  number,  and  start  at  the  same  hour  with  the  post- 
men on  foot.  The  first  delivery  is,  as  everywhere,  the  heaviest ;  for 
then  both  the  local  mails,  the  provincial  and  the  foreign  mails,  are  dis- 
tributed, which  have  arrived  during  the  night  or  in  the  early  morning. 
Afterward,  the  deliveries  take  place  at  intervals  of  two  hours,  so  that 
the  Paris  postman  has  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  of  work  every 
day.  It  is  estimated  that  about  four  hundred  thousand  mail  parcels, 
of  which  over  one  hundred  thousand  are  letters,  are  on  the  average 
distributed  daily  in  Paris,  each  postman  thus  having  to  distribute  some 
eight  hundred  daily.  The  postman,  when  he  receives  his  batch,  ia 
obliged  to  give  a  receipt  for  it,  and  must  never  demand  any  extra  fee 
for  his  own  service.  It  is  usual  in  France,  however,  for  those  who 
receive  mail-matter  frequently,  to  make  the  postman  a  Christmas- 
present  of  money,  from  two  to  ten  francs.  At  the  end  of  their  round, 
the  postmen  bring  back  such  letters  as,  for  any  reason,  they  may  not 
have  been  able  to  deliver. 

The  system  under  which  the  distributions  of  mail  matter  are  made 
in  Paris  seems  to  give  complete  satisfaction  to  the  people.  Letters 
posted  early  in  the  morning  to  a  city  address  reach  their  destinations 
by  the  hours  of  business,  and  an  answer  may  be  received  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon.  Nothing  can  be  more  regular,  prompt,  and  efficient, 
than  the  metropolitan  service.  Mistakes  or  delays  are  of  extremely 
rare  occurrence.  During  an  extended  residence  in  Paris,  and  having 
a  large  correspondence,  I  have  never  known  a  letter  to  fail  or  be 
del.ayed,  although  often  the  adilresses  were  illegible  enough.  The  regu- 
lations, to  whicli  the  employes  of  the  Post-Office  are  rigidly  subjected, 
are  stringent  and  perfectly  eflectual.  Every  year  sees  large  additions 
made  to  Ihe  force  necessary  to  carry  on  the  postal  administration  ;  and 
how  rapidly  the  work  of  the  Post-Office  adrainistralion  increases  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  increased  fifty-four  per  cent,  from  1860 
to  1865  ;  and  the  emploves  were  increased,  in  the  same  interval,  ten 
per  cent.  Tlierc  is,  at  the  central  office,  a  special  bureau  for  dead 
letters,  as  in  our  own  department;  and  here  those  letters  which  the 
postmen  have,  for  any  reason,  been  unable  to  deliver,  are  methodically 
clissified.  Of  the  four  hundred  million  letters  passing  yearly  through 
the  office,  about  two  million  return  to  this  bureau,  of  which  one  hun- 
dred thousand  beiir  incomplete  addresses,  five  hundred  thousand  are 
addressed  to  persons  who  cannot  be  found,  one  thousand  bear  no 
address  at  all,  and  more  than  one  million  are  refused  by  those  to  whom 
they  are  addressed.     The  letters  are  not,  however,  consigned  hastily 
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and  lightly  to  the  dead-letter  bureau.  The  first  attempt  to  deliver  fail- 
ing, a  second  and  often  third  attempt  is  made,  by  different  postmen. 
After  this,  the  directories  having  been  examined  in  vain,  the  addresses 
of  the  non-delivered  letters  are  read  aloud  to  the  postmen  when 
they  are  all  together  in  the  hall.  If  a  postman  recognizes  the  name 
as  that  of  one  to  whom  he  has  carried  letters,  he  answers  by  call- 
ing out  the  number  of  his  beat.  These  efforts  all  failing,  the  letters 
are  returned  by  the  bureau  to  the  sender ;  if  his  address  is  found 
on  the  outside,  the  letter  is  not  opened  ;  otherwise,  it  is  opened  to 
ascertain  it.  Sometimes  information  contained  in  the  letter  itself 
indicates  the  true  address  of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended, 
and  it  is  then  sent  to  him.  If  there  is  no  clew  either  to  the  sender 
or  the  person  addressed,  the  letters  are  classified  alphabetically,  and, 
later  on,  are  destroyed.  A  letter  thus  classified  may  be  claimed  by 
the  person  addressed,  either  in  writing  to  the  directeur-gcneral,  or  by 
going  in  person  to  the  office,  where  he  fills  a  printed  form  supplied 
for  the  purpose.  Several  days  after,  the  letter  is  sent  to  the  person's 
domicile  by  the  postman.  The  Poste  Restantc,  for  the  delivery  of 
letters  having  no  address  of  street  and  number,  is  situated  several 
squares  from  the  General  Office,  and  is  open  from  eight  a.  m.  to  eight 
p.  sr.  A  person  asking  for  letters  there  must  prove  his  identity,  and  to 
this  end  hij  pnssport,  envelopes  from  the  same  person  wI:o  wrote  the 
letter  asked  for,  or  some  other  reasonable  proof,  is  required. 
I  am  thus  partievilar  in  describing  the  Paris  office,  to  show  how 
Tery  careful  and  methodical  is  the  whole  system,  the  admirable 
results  of  which  are  patent  to  every  one  who  has  had  need  of  its  fa- 
'  ciUties. 


LIFE   BENEATH   THE   WATERS. 


IX  spite  of  the  better  instruction  given  in  our  schools,  and  the 
practical  aid  derived  from  aquariums,  little  is  as  yet  known  of  life 
in  the  water.  An  idea  prevails  largL-ly  that  life  in  the  water  is  very 
different  from  life  in  the  open  air,  as  it  is  commonly  called ;  and  yet 
the  same  laws  prevail  in  the  two  elements.  Fish  do  not  breathe 
water,  but  air — like  all  terrestrial  animals.  The  proof  is  easily  acces- 
sible. When  water  is  heated,  brilliani  air-bubbles  begin  to  stud  the 
walls  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained  ;  they  detach  themselves 
one  by  one  as  the  water  becomes  ho!ter,  and  rise  to  the  surface.  This 
is  the  air  contained  in  the  water,  which  is  driven  out  by  heat, 
until,  when  the  water  boils,  it  holds  no  more  air.  If  the  heated 
water  is  allowed  to  cool  off  in  an  open  vessel,  air  passes  once  more 
into  it,  and  all  the  more  abundantly  the  more  rapidly  the  water  cools 
off;  but  if  the  vessel  with  heated  water  is  closed  hermetically,  the 
latter  remains  free  of  air.  In  such  water  a  fish  dies  as  soon  as  a  cat 
or  dog  dies  by  drowning.  For  no  animal  can  live  without  air ;  and 
the  amount  of  air  which  is  accessible  to  them  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance for  their  well-being.  Some  ii.sh,  like  eels  and  groundlings, 
require  very  little,  and  hence  lie  low  in  the  mud  of  river-beds  and 
ponds ;  but  others,  like  trout,  and  most  sea-fish,  require  an  abundance 
in  order  to  thrive. 

In  the  aquarium  the  supply  of  air  is  soon  exhausted,  and  must 
be  renewed,  either  by  aeration,  or  by  changing  the  water.  In 
Nature,  water  and  air  are  constantly  agitated  by  currents  and  winds, 
and  hence  unceasingly  intermingle.  Still,  the  upper  layers  of  the 
water  are  naturally  richer  in  air  than  the  lower  depths,  and  hence 
nearly  all  kind  of  fish  rise  more  or  less  frequently  to  the  surface  in 
search  of  air.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  ponds  where  carps  are 
kept.  When  they  are  covered  with  ice,  (he  air  cannot  enter;  and  if 
the  usual  precaution  of  cutting  holes  is  neglected,  the  poor  carps 
awake  from  their  winter  slumbers,  threatened  with  asphyxia,  and  rise 
in  masses  to  the  cracks  and  crevices  in  the  ic",  painfully  gasping  for 
air.     If  no  relief  is  affordeil,  they  d'e  by  the  hund -ed. 

The  manner  also  in  which  winds  and  currents  aid  the  commingling 
of  air  and  water  is  seen  in  a  familiar  custom.  When  we  wish  to  dis- 
solve  sugar  or  salt  in  water,  we  do  not  wait  for  the  slow  p-ocess  of 
unaided  Xature.  but  stir  the  liquid,  because  we  know  that  this  has' ens 
the  matter.  It  is  the  same  with  air,  wh'ch  is  lo  be  stirred  into  wat"r. 
Hence  a  rapid  mountain-brook  contains  ri'ore  air  than  aslow,  .shallow 
river ;  and  the  river,  again,  more  than  a  po  i<l  or  astagnant  pool.  The 
ocean  is  stirred  up  by  gigantic  forces:  by  currents,  by  ibl)  and  lido, 
and  by  storms  and  tempests.     Any  one  who  has  ever  watched  the 


waves,  as  they  rise  on  high,  and  dash  their  foaming  .crests  against  a 
rock-bound  shore,  will  readily  see  that  there  air  and  water  mingle  more 
thoroughly  than  anywhere  else,  waterfalls  only  excepted. 

It  is  true  that  the  pond,  with  its  dim,  slimy  water,  and  scanty 
supply  of  air,  is  almost  as  densely  filled  with  animal  life  as  the  pure, 
well-aiirated  water  on  the  sea-shore.  But  the  latter  is  inhabited  by 
marine  animals  alone ;  the  pond  has  numerous  citizens  who  breathe 
not  only  the  air  contained  in  the  water,  but  that  of  the  atmosphere 
also.  The  frog  and  the  eft,  for  instance,  are  genuine  air-animals. 
They  imbibe  a  certain  amount  of  air,  whicli  enables  them  to  make  a 
limited  stay  under  water ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  exhausted,  they  must 
rise  to  the  surface,  and  renew  the  supply.  If  they  are  prevented, 
they  die.  They  are  drowned,  like  any  other  animal  that  breathes 
through  lungs. 

For  breathing  is  by  no  means  accomplished  by  the  lungs  only. 
If  we  place  an  arm  into  an  hermetically-closed  tin  case,  and  then 
examine  the  air  contained  in  the  latter,  it  will  be  found  to  have  been 
decomposed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  passed  through 
the  lungs.  It  has  lost  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  and  in  its  place  we 
find  carbonic  acid.  For  we  breathe  with  our  skin.  The  extent  to 
which  this  is  done  has  been  proven  by  cruel  experiments.  A  rabbit 
is  taken,  carefully  shaven,  and  then  covered  with  a  varnish,  which 
completely  prevents  all  breathing  through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 
Gradually  the  poor  creature  loses  its  animal  heat,  the  blood  in  the 
arteries  grows  dark,  and  in  a  few  days  the  rabbit  dies — for  want  of 
air. 

Hence  the  injurious  effects  of  constant  or  even  extended  use  of 
india-rubber  clothing:  the  parts  so  covered  are  almost  hermetically 
closed — and  cease  to  breathe  through  the  skin.  The  same  objection 
applies  to  certain  kinds  of  bed-coverings,  which,  in  familiar  language, 
are  said  to  prevent  perspiration,  as  the  new-fashioned  coverlets  of 
cotton ;  they  simply  keep  the  skin  from  breathing. 

Frogs,  when  under  water,  breathe  exclusively  in  this  manner.  In 
man  the  epidermis  is  more  or  less  covered  with  a  horny  outside,  con- 
sisting of  dried-up  cells,  and  this  interferes  sadly  with  the  activity  of 
the  skin.  Turkish  baths,  by  removing  the  impediment,  open  the 
pores,  allow  free  breathing,  and  thus  invigorate  the  whole  system. 
In  the  frogs,  on  the  contrary,  the  skin  is  extremely  delicate,  and, 
moreover,  constantly  expanded  and  softened  by  water;  hence  it  can 
breathe  very  freely,  even  when  its  lungs  are  condemned  to  inac- 
tivity. Nor  must  the  fact  be  overlooked,  that  the  smaller  the  animals 
the  greater  is  the  surface  of  the  skin  in  proportion  to  the  body,  and 
hence  the  breathing  through  the  former  all  the,  more  successful  and 
profitable. 

To  these  so-called  amphibia — animals  which  can  live  in  air  and 
water  alike — belong  also  the  larger  number  of  insects  which  inhabit 
ponds  and  pools.  They  not  only  can  rise  in  the  air,  as  bugs  and 
beetles  do  on  their  wings,  but  they  are  actually  compelled  to  undertake 
considerable  journeys  whenever  a  pool  is  dried  up,  and  they  have  to 
go  in  search  of  a  new  home.  All  these  insects  have  no  lungs,  but, 
instead,  a  most  ingenious  system  of  air-vessels,  branching  off  into 
minute  canals,  and  opening  outwardly  to  the  air.  By  a  peculiar 
pimiping  effort  the  air  in  these  vessels  is  continually  renewed.  In 
diving-insects  the  apertures  open  just  under  their  hard  wing-covers, 
and,  as  the  latter  close  tightly  upon  the  body,  the  space  between 
affords  room  for  a  considerable  supply  of  air.  Hence  these  insects 
can  stay  for  a  long  time  under  water.  After  a  while,  however,  they 
are  seen  to  rise — to  lift  up  a  little  tube  with  which  they  are  generally 
provided — and  to  pump  a  fresh  supply  of  air  into  their  store-room. 
This  provision  was  evidently  necessary  for  them,  as  these  bugs  and 
beetles  are  almost  uniformly  cased  in  hard  armor,  which  necessarily 
prevents  their  breathing  through  the  skin. 

Our  own  musk-rat  is  reported  to  have  a  still  more  curious  con- 
trivance for  the  supply  of  air,  which  it  needs  when  the  waters  which 
it  inhabits  are  frozen  over.  Unable  to  find  an  air-hole  on  the  surface 
the  rat  in  such  an  emergency  exhales  the  vitiated  air  from  its  lungs 
which  rises  in  the  shape  of  a  flattened  bubble,  till  it  reaches  the  lower 
face  of  the  ice.  Coming  thus  in  contact  with  water,  the  bubble  gives 
out  its  carbonic  acid,  which  is  replaced  by  oxygen.  The  rat  then 
swims  toward  it,  and,  pressing  the  nose  against  the  ice,  sucks  in  the 
improved  air.  The  hunters  avail  themselves  of  this  remarkable  de- 
vice :  they  go  in  search  of  such  air-bubbles,  and  as  soon  as  they  see  one 
ihey  break  the  ice  above  it,  the  air  escapes,  the  musk-rat  is  drowned, 
and  the  skin  is  secured. 
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Still  other  inhabitants  of  ponds  are  amphibious  in  a  different  way. 
Flies,  from  the  'almost  invisible  black-fly  to  the  gigantic  dragon-fly, 
mosquitoes,  and  the  whole  host  of  enemies  to  man,  are  bound  to  the 
water  during  the  earlier  stages  of  their  existence,  breathing  there  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  After  their  transformation,  they  become,  on  the  con- 
trary, denizens  of  the  air,  never  more  returning  to  their  former  home, 
and  hence  they  are  amphibious  only  in  so  far  as  they  live  at  different 
periods  of  their  lives  in  different  elements. 

If  we  deduct,  therefore,  from  the  dwellers  in  ponds  all  amphibious 
animals  which  are  independent  of  the  air  contained  in  water,  the  sea- 
shore appears  far  richer  in  life,  and  we  see  that,  wherever  water  holds 
the  largest  amount  of  air,  there  animal  life  is  most  exuberant. 

But  the  same  fact  leads  us  still  further.  How  do  aquatic  animals 
breathe  ?  Simply  through  the  skin.  For,  although  we  commonly 
speak  of  gills  as  serving  the  purpose,  we  must  not  forget  that  gills 
are  nothing  more  than  very  delicate,  half-detached  portions  of  the  skin, 
abounding  in  blood-vessels.  They  only  shorten  the  way  from  the 
water  to  the  blood,  and  thus  admit  at  certain  places  of  the  surface 
more  air  than  at  others,  but  still  it  remains  true  that  even  the  fish 
breathes  mainly  through  the  skin. 

We  saw,  moreover,  that  the  smaller  the  animal  is,  the  more  eflfec- 
tive  this  breathing  through  the  skin.  Hence  we  are  not  astonished 
to  find  that  the  lower  water-animals  have  no  breathing-apparatus  at 
all ;  the  air  which  enters  with  the  water  through  the  surface  of  the 
body  is  amply  sufficient.  Lungs,  and  gills,  and  air-vessels,  are  only 
aids  called  in  by  our  wise  mother.  Nature,  when  either  the  animal  is 
too  large  to  be  sufficiently  supplied  by  means  of  the  skin,  or  when  the 
latter  is  too  thickly  encased  to  give  free  passage  to  the  air.  Water- 
animals  have  no  such  difficulties  to  encounter.  In  all  cases  the  skin 
not  only,  but  the  whole  structure  of  their  body,  is  so  thoroughly 
saturated  with  water,  that  the  air  enters  freely  and  abundantly.  Mus- 
cles, starfish,  worms,  and  their  kindred  have,  besides,  a  system  of 
canals  which  passes  through  their  whole  body,  and  into  which  they 
can,  at  will,  pump  any  quantity  of  water  for  the  sake  of  the  air  it  con- 
tains. If  we  descend  to  the  lowest  of  their  kind,  to  polyps,  we  find 
here  nothing  but  a  frail  cell,  surrounded  by  water  and  filled  with 
water,  so  that  every  minute  animal  obtains  its  supply  of  air  in  a  direct 
and  painless  manner.  The  same  easy  life  is  led  by  sponges  and  medu- 
sas, through  whose  delicate  structure  the  water  passes  in  incessant 
currents,  supplying  its  air  without  stint  and  without  rest. 

How  easy,  therefore,  is  life  beneath  the  waters  !  Here  no  lungs 
are  needed,  and  often  no  gills  ;  no  heart  has  to  labor  incessantly,  no 
blood  has  to  travel  from  end  to  end  through  a  thousand  delicate  chan- 
nels. What  a  complicated  apparatus  is,  on  the  other  hand,  required 
in  order  to  supply  animals  who  live  in  the  air,  with  their  requisite  sup- 
ply !  It  is  surely  a  curious  fact  that,  beneath  the  waters,  breathing 
should  be  so  much  easier,  and  life  so  much  more  pleasant. 

Even  the  cold  blood  that  characterizes  water-animals  is  a  sign  of 
their  privileged  existence.  Heat,  it  is  well  known,  is  always  an  evi- 
dence of  lost  or  at  least  of  wasted  power ;  a  wheel  which  becomes 
heated  works  less  well  than  a  cold  wheel ;  a  horse  that  sweats  freely 
is  of  little  use ;  and  whenever  friction  appears,  it  produces  heat  instead 
of  power.  Beneath  the  waters,  life  and  motion  are  so  easy  that  there 
is  hardly  any  friction  perceptible,  and  hence  also  hardly  any  heat.  As 
water  offers  a  far  greater  resistance  to  motion  than  air,  there  must  be 
some  little  friction,  of  course,  in  spite  of  the  apparently  easy  and  pain- 
less movements  of  fishes.  Hence  there  is  also  a  small  quantity  of 
heat  beneath  the  waters.  If  we  allow  the  water  in  a  vessel  to  freeze 
in  which  a  fish  is  kept,  there  will  remain  a  small  supply  of  fluid  water 
immediately  around  the  animal  long  after  the  rc.-st  is  frozen  hard.  This 
is  the  effect  of  the  small  but  unmistakable  heat  of  the  luckless  victim. 
But  the  same  fact  has  been  ascertained  on  a  much  larger  scale.  In 
Northern  seas,  vast  portions  of  the  ocean  are  often  found  filled  with 
countless  masses  of  diminutive  Crustacea  :  the  thermometer  shows  in 
such  places  a  considerable  increase  of  heat  over  other  places  where 
no  animal  life  is  present,  just  as  the  same  is  noticed  in  beehives. 

If  life  beneath  the  waters  is  thus  made  easy  far  beyond  our  concep- 
tion by  the  simplified  manner  in  which  breathing  is  accomplished,  and 
the  absence  of  the  vast  and  complicated  machinery  required  by  animals 
who  live  on  lahd,  their  aquatic  brethren  enjoy  still  greater  privileges 
in  the  facility  with  which  they  obtain  the  food  required  for  their  ex- 
istence. They  need  not  drink  at  all,  and  eating  is  made  marvellously 
easy  to  them,  "while  none  of  the  enjoyment  is  lost.  Of  this  we  may 
Bay  something  more  in  another  paper. 


ILL    EFFECTS   OF    BURNING  ANTHRACITE 
COAL. 

EVER  since  the  introduction  of  hard  coal  (anthracite)  into  general 
use,  as  fuel  for  heating  and  culinary  purposes,  a  very  strong 
impression  has  prevailed  of  its  unhealthy  character,  and  this  belief 
has  excited  the  attention  of  scientific  men  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  in  what  manner  its  use  is  dangerous  to 
health,  and  also  to  find  out  a  remedy  or  substitute.  So  far,  however, 
none  has  been  found ;  at  least,  none  that  can  be  made  generally  avail- 
able except  to  the  wealthier  classes.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
insalubrity  there  seems  to  be  more  certainty,  and  as  this  is  a  subject 
that  concerns  most  of  us  vitally,  it  may  be  profitable  to  look  a  little 
into  its  details,  in  order  to  ascertain  by  what  means  we  may  mitigate, 
if  not  entirely  remedy,  its  evil  consequences. 

Almost  every  one  has  observed  the  unpleasant  sensation  produced 
by  the  heat  of  anthracite  coal,  burning  in  cast-iron  stoves  or  furnaces, 
and  how  it  causes  a  feeling  of  partial  sufllacation,  headache,  dizziness, 
stupor,  languor,  etc.,  to  such  a  degree  that  we  seek  relief  in  the  open 
air,  or  open  a  window  to  let  out  the  gas,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  or, 
discarding  it  altogether,  use  soft  coal  or  wood  instead,  at  twice  the 
cost. 

That  different  impressions  are  produced  by  the  air  heated  by  differ- 
ent kinds  of  fuel,  whether  in  stoves,  furnaces,  etc.,  or  by  pipes  heated  hy 
hot  water  or  steam,  may  be  easily  proved,  not  only  by  our  sensations, 
but  by  the  fact  well  known  to  gardeners,  that  delicate  kinds  of  plants  ' 
will  not  flourish  in  an  atmosphere  heated  directly  by  hard-coal  stoves 
or  furnaces  ;  that  when  anthracite  fuel  is  employed,  the  air  must  be 
heated  by  hot- water  pipes  or  brick  flues,  thus  proving  conclusively  the 
deleterious  nature  of  hard  coal.  This  characteristic  is  not  due — as 
is  generally  supposed — to  the  dryness  of  the  air  heated  by  this  kind 
of  fuel,  or  to  the  abstraction  of  its  oxygen  by  the  oxidation  of  iron, 
or  to  the  burning  of  floating  particles  of  dust,  because  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  for  evaporation  does  not  seem  to  remedy  the  un- 
pleasant effijcts  already  mentioned,  and  the  oxidation  of  iron  stoves 
takes  place  mostly  on  the  inside,  and  the  burning  of  dusty  particles 
may  be  considered  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise,  if  we  can  except 
its  offensive  odor.  From  the  scientific  experiments  made  on  the  sub- 
ject of  evaporation,  it  may  be  positively  stated  that  iron  heated  to  any 
degree  possible  in  our  furnaces  has  no  power  to  abstract  moisture  from 
the  air,  and  it  may  also  be  safely  assumed  that  the  moisture  in  the 
air  is  not  specially  affected  by  the  various  methods  of  heating  now  in 
use,  because  the  air  of  apartments  is  kept  continually  renewed,  in  va- 
rious ways,  from  the  outside  air  as  well  as  from  the  lungs  and  skin  of 
man,  who  exhales  about  a  quart  of  water  daily  through  these  chan- 
nels. In  the  experiments  above  alluded  to,  mention  is  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  extremely  dry  air  of  Minnesota  is  healthier  than  the 
heavily-saturated  air  of  the  sea-coast,  and  even  in  the  Arctic  regions 
the  same  is  observed. 

In  the  tropics,  on  the  other  hand,  where  atmospheric  vapor  is  abun- 
dant, health  is  more  precarious  from  the  fact  that  sources  of  the  most 
important  diseases  are  more  readily  retained  and  propagated  (although 
certain  constitutions  and  diseases  are  benefited)  by  a  warm,  moist 
atmosphere. 

From  the  combustion  of  anthracite  coal,  carbonic-acid  and  car- 
bonic-oxide gases,  with  a  small  amount  of  sulphurous-acid  ^as,  and 
watery  vapor,  are  produced  ;  of  these  the  most  deleterious  is  the  car- 
bonic oxide,  which  may  be  obsei'ved  as  a  blue  flame  flickering  about 
the  coals.  It  is  a  deadly  poison,  without  odor,  whose  presence,  even 
in  small  quantities,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  and  it  is  the  active 
agent  in  producing  death,  when  this  results  from  the  burning  of 
charcoal  or  coke  in  open  pans,  placed  in  close  rooms.  Carbonic 
acid,  on  the  other  hand,  though  dangerous  to  life  by  arresting  respira- 
tion, is  comparatively  harmless  in  small  quantities.  Both  combined 
are  more  dangerous  than  either  alone.  Sulphurous-acid  gas  has  a 
strong,  pungent  odor,  from  what  is  popularly  called  "  gas  "  or  "  sul- 
phur." The  latter  gives  us  warning  of  our  danger,  and  we  hasten  t» 
remedy  it  by  opening  the  doors,  windows,  or  by  increasing  the  draught, . 
otherwise  the  results  would  be  more  freq\iently  fatal.  This  would 
naturally  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  a  sufficient  draught  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  whether  we  burn  hard  coal  in  a  grate  (which  is  really 
the  best  method  yet  discovered)  or  in  stoves  and  furnaces,  which 
should  be  air-tight,  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  not  furnished  with 
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dampers.  Even  with  these  requisites  it  is  Icnown  that  gas  miW  per- 
meate metallic  plates  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick  by  means  of  the  dila- 
tation which  heat  produces,  and,  what  is  stranger  stil'  ♦hese  gases 
become  incorporated  with  the  metallic  substance,  assuming  an  active 
or  inert  condition,  according  as  the  temperature  is  high  or  low. 

The  lesson  to  be  derived  from  this  discovery  is,  that  a  most  de- 
structive agent  especially  produced  by  the  combustion  of  hard  coal 
escapes,  not  only  from  leaky  stoves,  furnaces,  chimneys,  etc.,  but  passes 
through  r^d-hot  metallic  plates,  causing  those  unpleasant  and  some- 
times fatal  results  already  indicated. 

It  may  be  objected  that,  constantly  exposed,  as  numbers-  are,  to 
this  powerful  agent  of  destruction,  comparatively  few  are  sensibly  ef- 
fected by  it.  This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent.  Fortunately  for  them, 
these  dangerous  gases  are  produced  in  small  quantities,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  sulphur  gives  timely  warning  of  their  accumulation.  Besides, 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  an  impure  atmosphere  are  thereby  ren- 
dered, in  a  manuer,  proof  against  its  noxious  influence ;  just  as  those 
who  take  arsenic  or  opium  moderately  for  some  time,  can  finally  bear 
'  doses  that  would  quickly  kill  a  beginner ;  nevertheless,  they  are  dan- 
gerous poisons,  and  must  assuredly  injure  health  and  shorten  life. 

Again,  proper  ventilation,  which  is  now  duly  recognized,  will  ren- 
der these  gases  less  dangerous  until  the  discovery  of  a  safer  and 
healthier  method  of  warming  houses  ;  but,  where  this  safeguard  is  ab- 
sent, or  accidentally  neglected,  the  worst  consequences  cannot  fail  to 
follow. 

The  diseases  said  to  be  produced  by  these  poisonous  gases  are  of 
a  typhoid  character,  in  which  the  blood  is  poisoned  and  rendered  un- 
fit to  support  respiration,  while  the  brain  and  the  whole  nervous  sys- 
tem are  also  affected,  as  indicated  by  the  headache  and  nervous  symp- 
toms following  exposure  to  the  poison,  of  late  so  common,  and  not 
otherwise  so  easily  accounted  for. 

The  best  methods  of  heating,  at  present  known,  are  by  steam  and 
hot  water ;  but  these  are  expensive,  and  the  pipes  likely  to  get  out  of 
order  easily ;  next  come  the  wood  furnaces,  which  are  both  safe  and 
healthy,  but  there  are  obvious  objections  to  them  except  where  wood  is 
abundant.  Numerous  and  ingenious  contrivances  have  been  designed 
by  manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  hard-coal  gas  innoxious, 
and  commendable  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  but,  as 
yet,  no  adequate  remedy  has  been  found.  All  that  can  be  done  now 
is  to  lessen  the  danger  resulting  from  the  burning  of  anthracite  coal 
in  cast-iron  stoves  and  furnaces  ;  and  this  can  be  done  to  a  certain 
extent  by  using  fire-brick  or  soft  stone  in  contact  with  the  fuel ;  to 
have  air-tight  stoves  and  furnaces  made  of  wrought-iron,  if  possible ; 
to  avoid  the  use  of  dampers,  and  to  secure  a  thorough  draught,  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  noxious  gases  just  as  soon  as  generated,  and  before  they 
can  contaminate  the  heated  air,  render  it  dangerous  to  health,  and  un- 
pleasant to  the  senses. 
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WITH  this  number,  Appletons'  Jodrnal  enters  upon  the  second 
year  of  its  existence,  the  first  number  having  been  issued 
April  3,  1S69.  The  completion  of  the  year,  therefore,  ofiers'  what 
seems  to  us  a  fitting  opportunity  for  a  little  chat  with  our  readers 
about  what  we  have  done  and  what  we  intend  to  do.  The  success  of 
the  JonRNAL  is  assured,  and  its  place  among  the  literary  periodicals 
of  the  land  is  recognized  in  all  quarters  with  a  warmth  of  approbation 
sufficiently  gratifying  to  its  editors  and  publishers.  W^  ^^'^^  nothing 
to  complain  of,  and  much  to  be  grateful  for.  We  have  given  to  the 
public,  in  the'fifty-two  numbers  already  issued,  and  in  their  supple- 
ments, an'  amount  of  reading-matter  at  least  one-fourth  greater  than 
was  ever  given  for  the  same  price,  embracing  a  choice  varietv  of 
fiction,  in  the  form  of  both  serial  novels  and  short  stories ;  essays 
upon  literary  and  social  topics  ;  popular  science ;  sketches  of  travel 
and  adventure  ;  discussions  upon  art,  books,  and  kindred  themes ; 
papers  upon  all  the  various  subjects  that  pertain  to  the  pursuits  and 
recreations  of  the  people,  together  with  poems  by  some  of  our  fore- 
most poets.  We  have  printed  stories,  poems,  or  essays,  from  the 
following  writers,  among  others:  W.  C.  Bryant,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  An- 
thony TroUopc,  Professor  Huxley,  Professor  Tyndall,  Professor  Foster, 
Herbert  Spencer,  Bayard  Taylor,  Maria  .T.  Mcintosh,  T.  B.  Thorpe, 
Dr.  H.  M.  Beard,  Dr.  Thomas  Laycock,  John  Fiske,  Professor  Bain, 
Professor  T.  B.  Maury,  Professor  Scheie  de  Vere.  G.  S.  Hillard,  Alice 


Gary,  Phebe  Gary,  Victor  Hugo,  Edmund  About,  George  Sand,  R.  H. 
Stoddard,  Elizabeth  Stoddard,  Dr.  I.  I.  Hayes,  Dr.  H.  W.  Bellows,  Dr. 
Samuel  Osgood,  Annie  Thomas,  Garoline  Chesebro,  Mrs.  Julia  C.  R. 
Dorr,  E.  L.  Youmans,  Paul  H.  Hayne,  John  Esten  Gooke,  George  M. 
Towle,  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond,  George  Wakeman,  Catherine  E.  Beecher, 
Carl  Benson,  Henry  GoppSe,  Eugene  Benson,  C.  L.  Brace,  S.  S.  Cox, 
Prosper  Merimee,  Erkman-Chatrain,  Elise  Polko.  Many  of  these 
articles  have  been  profusely  illustrated,  in  a  style  superior  to  any 
thing  of  the  kind  ever  before  attempted  in  America.  We  have,  be- 
sides, given  in  supplements  twenty  large  and  costly  cartoons  and 
twelve  fine  steel  engravings,  from  the  works  of  our  best  artists, 
together  with  profuse  illustrations  of  life  in  the  coal-mines  and  in  the 
mines  of  precious  metals,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
of  the  sierras  of  Peru,  and  of  famous  gardens,  ancient  and  modern. 
Of  what  we  shall  do  in  the  coming  year,  we  do  not  care  to  boast.  We 
can  only  promise,  in  addition  to  the  works  already  announced — by 
Dickens,  TroUope,  and  De  Mille — that  we  shall  spare  no  pains,  and 
grudge  no  expense,  to  keep  the  Journal  at  the  high  standard  it  has 
already  reached,  and  to  make  it  satisfactory  to  its  hundred  thousand 
readers. 

The  fine  dressing  that  marks  modern  church-goers  has  often 

been  commented  upon  by  censorious  critics,  and  not  a  few  surly  peo- 
ple intimate  that,  if  churches  did  not  afford  the  excellent  opportunity 
they  do  for  the  display  of  handsome  toilets,  a  good  many  of  our 
pastors  would  be  without  congregations  altogether,  and  many  more 
preaching  to  very  slim  ones.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  church-going 
and  elegant  dressing  are  indissolubly  associated  in  many  minds,  and 
not  a  few  zealous  worshippers,  particularly  among  the  ladies,  would 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  their  devotional  zeal,  if  obliged  to  appear 
at  church  in  shabby  or  even  unfashionable  attire.  But  this  association 
of  two  apparently  incongruous  ideas  is  more  innocent  than  at  first 
appears.  "  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,"  and  so  are  neatness  and 
all  forms  of  seemliness.  Men  and  women  in  pure  linen,  in  unstained 
apparel,  in  choice  personal  adornment,  have  a  sense  of  dignity  and 
elevation  which  those  in  slovenly  garb  do  not  experience.  And  it  is 
no  particular  sin  if  this  sort  of  elevation  is  carried  a  little  too  far 
Pride,  of  course,  often  enters  into  fine  dressing,  and  many  women 
particularly  are  fond  of  flaunting  their  fine  feathers  in  people's  eyes ; 
but  a  great  majority  love  handsome  dressing  in  obedience  to  an  in- 
stinct of  refinement — in  consequence  of  that  sense  of  personal  purity 
which  aecoiapanies  the  wearing  of  choice  apparel — and  hence  we  See 
perfect  congruity  in  the  well-dressed  crowds  that  pour  through  our 
streets  on  Sundays,  wending  their  way  to  the  place  of  prayer.  And 
our  most  fashionable  congregations,  if  exhibiting  a  little  too  much  of 
ultra-elegance,  even  if  showing  unmistakably  the  piesence  of  pride 
and  vain  glory  in  too  large  a  proportion  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
worshippers,  have  yet  an  air  of  sobriety,  are  reverential  in  manner, 
at  least — conditions  that  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  different  in 
former  times,  if  we  can  credit  Mr.  J.  C.  Jeaffreson,  who,  in  his  new 
"  Book  about  the  Clergy,"  gives  us  some  striking  pictures  of  church- 
assemblies  in  the  olden  times.  Before  the  pew-system  came  into  use, 
the  body  of  the  church  was  a  lounge,  Mr.  Jeaffreson  tells  us,  for 
the  idle  and  the  lovers  of  gossip,  and  was  often  used  for  a  fair  or 
market.  We  quote  a  description  of  the  manners  of  a  feudal  congre- 
gation : 

"  One  bad  result  of  the  ancient  social  use  of  the  Christian  temple 
was  the  air  of  irreverent  familiarity  that  distinguished  the  mediaeval 
church-assemblies  during  divine  service.  On  such  occasions  the  public 
quarter  was  never  without  a  due  complement  of  frequenters  ;  but  their 
dress  and  conduct  were  such  that  the  spectators  whose  religious  procliv- 
ities were  in  the  direction  of  lollardy  had  cause  to  disapprove  the  light- 
ness and  inquietude  of  the  gossiping  throng.  The  wotnen  donned 
their  brightest  attire  ere  they  set  out  for  church  on  sacred  days ;  and,  on 
entering  the  place  of  worship,  they  often  showed  that  their  presence  in 
the  house  of  prayer  was  quite  as  much  due  to  love  of  the  world  as  to 
delight  in  holy  thoughts.  Having  duly  crossed  themselves  half  a  score 
times,  knelt  on  the  bare  floor  for  ten  minutes,  and  muttered  a  few 
prayers  to  the  rood,  tney  deemed  themselves  at  liberty  to  look  about 
for  theh'  admirers  and  prattle  to  their  acquaintance.  The  ladies  of  supe- 
rior degree  very  often  had  pet  spaiTow-hawks  perched  on  their  wrists, 
and  toy  hounds  following  close  at  their  heels.  The  case  was  the  same 
with  the  men,  who,  having  walked  to  church  on  the  lookout  for  wild 
birds  and  foui'-legged  game,  brought  tbeir  hounds  and  falcons  into  the 
sacred  edifice,  where  the  chants  of  the  choir  and  rolling  melodies  of  the 
organ  were  often  marred  by  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  jangling  of  hawk- 
bells,  and  the  screams  of  children  terrified  by  the  noise  of  savage  mas 
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tiffs.  And,  while  this  riot  was  going  oil  in  tlie  nave,  the  priests  in  tlie 
quire  or  chancel  would  put  their  heads  together,  and  gossip  about  the 
latest  scandals  of  their  chapter  or  of  the  neighborhood,  make  engage- 
ments for  pleasure-meetings  after  service,  and  excliange  opinions  on 
the  newest  affairs  of  politics.  In  the  'Ship  of  Fools,'  Alexander  Bar- 
clay tells  us  how,  when  a  priest  sitting  on  one  side  of  the  quire  wished 
to  communicate  during  service  a  piece  of  trivial  gossip  to  a  brother 
priest  on  the  other  side  of  the  chancel,  he  would  beckon  to  the  rector 
chori,  and  make  him  act  as  a  messenger  or  medium  of  intelligence  be- 
hveen  the  two  sides  of  '  the  queere.'  " 

The  contrast  which  this  scene  presents  to  the  interior  of  a  modem 
church  will  go  far  to  excuse  the  few  follies  the  latter  exhibits.  We 
can  quite  afford  to  endure  the  brilliant  attire  of  a  nineteenth-century 
congregation,  so  long  as  the  pet  dogs  and  pet  birds  are  left  at  home,  and 
ladies  wait  until  reaching  the  church-door  after  service,  before  "  look- 
ing about  for  their  admirers  and  prattling  to  their  acquaintances." 

There  is  at  the  present  moment  no  greater  object  of  interest 

in  New  York  than  the  Pneumatic  Railway — that  is,  the  two  hundred 
and  ninety-four  feet  completed,  and  which  now  may  be  visited  for  the 
small  investment  of  twenty-five  cents.  Our  readers  are  probably  al- 
ready acquainted  with  this  project,  and  its  successful  initiation.  Vis- 
itors to  the  completed  portion  are  surprised,  after  descending  to  the 
subterranean  entrance  to  the  tunnel,  to  find  a  handsome,  brilliantly- 
lighted  and  upholstered  waiting-room,  a  long,  white  tunnel,  dazzling 
with  its  array  of  lights,  and  as  fresh  and  dry  as  an  upper-air  apart- 
ment, and  a  car  of  elegant  pattern  and  workmanship.  These  attrac- 
tive features  render  every  one  an  enthusiastic  convert  to  this  scheme  of 
transit,  forgetful,  perhaps,  that  the  practical  operation  of  the  road  re- 
mains to  be  established.  But  tliis  is  now  scarcely  doubted ;  and  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  already  demonstrated  that  an  underground  road  may 
be  built  without  disturbing  the  surface  of  the  street,  without  interfer- 
ing with  sewers  or  water-pipes,  accomplishing  its  task  noiselessly  and 
steadil}',  with  no  inconvenience  to  any  interests,  there  is  a  general 
eagerness  to  see  the  road  pushed  forward  to  its  completion.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  transit  of  the  island  by  the  pneumatic  dispatch  can  be 
made  in  about  seven  minutes — but  this  calculation  hardly  allows  for 
necessary  stoppages.  Allowing  a  mile  a  minute  for  transit,  this 
would  carry  a  car  from  the  City  Hall  to  Ilarlcm  in  eight  minutes,  and, 
with  eight  stoppages,  in  fifteen  minutes — a  speed  one  would  suppose 
sufiicicnt.  It  will  certainly  be  a  strange  thing  when  the  time  comes 
that  a  man  may  be  blown  from  one  end  of  Manhattan  to  the  other 
through  an  underground  tunnel  in  an  underground  car,  which  shall  be 
as  light  as  day,  and  as  handsome  as  his  own  parlor.  What  with 
elevated  railways  and  underground  railways,  we  are  entering  upon  a 
new  era  of  travel. 

Mr.  (ieorge  W.  Bungay,  in  an  article  in  the  Chrhfian  Union 

on  "  Sundaj'-school  Inflictions,"  describes,  among  the  various  kinds 
of  speakers  that  come  and  address  Sunday-school  children,  the  "  ter- 
rific speaker,"  the  man  who  mistakes  noise  for  eloquence,  and  sound 
for  sense.  "  His  lungs,"  .saj-s  Mr.  Bungay,  "  being  better  than  his 
brains,  he  uses  them  the  most.  No  child  will  sleep  when  he  speaks. 
He  not  only  keeps  them  awake,  but  he  frightens  them  also.  '  Ma,  he 
is  going  to  speak  again  ;  see,  he's  swelling  up  ! '  said  a  liltle  girl  to  her 
mother,  when  one  of  these  impulsive  speakers  was  shouting  to  an  au- 
dience. He  mistakes  blood-power  for  brain-power,  and  thinks  that 
'  sound  and  fury  '  will  scare  the  lambs  into  the  fold,  or  scare  the  wolves 
from  the  flock.  '  How  did  you  like  my  speech,  dear  ?  '  said  one  of 
those  'howling  dervishes'  to  a  little  girl.  '  I  did  not  like  it  at  all,' 
she  said,  '  for  you  just  got  up  and  yelled  ! '  Such  a  man  will  put  a 
good  deal  of  fire  in  his  speech,  but  it  is  the  kind  of  fire  we  hope  to 
shun  hereafter,  and  not  the  fire  which  kindles  the  emotion  of  pure  .and 
heavenly  love  upon  the  altar  of  the  human  heart."  These  "  terrific 
speakers  "  are  not  confined  to  Sunday-school  visitors  ;  they  inflict  our 
Sunday  congregations  as  well  as  our  Sunday-school  children,  .and  in 
truth  are  a  large  m.ajority  of  all  public  speakers.  Some  of  our  ora- 
tors, well  deserving  the  term  of  eloquent,  would  be  q\nte  as  effective 
if  a  little  less  noisy;  and  even  the  editor  of  tl-e  Christian  Union  sins 
in  this  particular — getting  sometimes  far  more  loud  and  emphatic 
than  the  sense  of  what  he  is  saying  requires.  .Tempestuous  declama- 
tion is  a  characteristic  of  American  oratory,  and  very  often,  like  the 
little  girl  in  Mr.  Bungay's  story,  our  quiet  criticism  of  a  speaker  of 
this  noisy  class  is  that  "  he  just  got  up  and  yelled !  " 

We  have  already  referred  to  Professor  Tyndall's  lecture  on 


"  Haze  and  Dust,"  in  which  he  satisfactorily  proves  that  the  quantity 
of  dust  we  cat  in  the  course  of  our  lives  is  quite  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  that  which  we  inhale.  It  is  suggested,  in  view  of  the 
professor's  experiments,  that  our  custom  of  covering  every  obscure 
corner  of  our  rooms  with  carpets  is  a  mistake.  Square  pieces  of  car- 
pet, thak  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  shaken,  are  even  now  in  some 
quarters  replacing  the  closely-fitting  old  ones,  which  often  were  the 
receptacles  of  years  of  dust.  It  is  even  intimated  that  it  would  be 
wiser  if  we  discarded  carpets  altogether — or  at  least  in  summer-time — 
when  we  could  scrub  and  sprinkle  our  floors  once  a  day,  and  thus  lay 
the  dust  which  now  finds  a  home  in  our  lungs.  The  absence  of  car- 
pets, which  strikes  an  American  on  first  visiting  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope, is,  after  all,  net  perhaps  so  much  a  mark  of  poverty  as  of 
refinement  and  sanitary  intelligence. 

The  cartoon  accompanying  this  number  of  the  Journal  rep- 
resents a  scene  in  the  famous  railway-depot  of  Chicago,  where  we  see 
gathered,  for  the  departing  train,  a  group,  in  striking  contrast,  of 
fashionable  women,  London  cockneys,  German  immigrants.  Western. 
pioneers,  native  Indians,  and  ever-ubiquitous  Yankees.  This  bustling 
scene,  common  to  all  railway-depots  in  our  great  centres,  is  designed 
by  our  artist  to  specially  illustrate  the  famous  passenger-station  of 
Chicago,  said  to  be  the  largest  and  the  handsomest  in  the  world.  We 
have  in  the  engraving  but  a  glimpse  of  a  part  of  the  interior.  The 
walls  of  this  structure  are  of  Athens  (Illinois)  marble,  and  possess  a 
fayade  of  notable  beauty.  The  situation  is  in  a  part  of  the  town  that 
once  was  nearly  neglected,  but,  since  the  erection  of  the  depot,  busi- 
ness has  gathered  in  its  vicinity,  and  now  it  has  become  one  of  the  best 
business-centres  of  this  great  Western  mart. 

We  quote,  in  our  "  Miscellany  "  of  this  week,  an  extract  from 

a  letter  to  the  Dumfries  Standard  in  relation  to  "  Thomas  Carlyle  at 
Home,"  in  which  occurs  the  charge  of  some  very  strange  rudeness  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Carlyle  to  an  American  visitor.  In  reference  to  this, 
a  writer  in  the  London  Graphic  says:  "Let  me  briefly  rem.ark  that 
the  most  innocuous  part  of  the  gossip  is  an  accusation  brought  afainst 
the  illustrious  historian  and  philosopher  of  direct  personal  rudeness 
to  an  American  gentleman  who  called  upon  him  with  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction from  Emerson.  I  merely  say  that,  if  I  have  met  one 
American,  I  have  met  fifty  who  'nave  visited  Mr.  Carlyle  wilh  similar 
credentials,  and  they  have  been  unanimous  in  their  appreciation  of  the 
kindness  and  cordiality  shown  them  by  the  sage  of  Cheyne  Roiv." 

The  first  saw-mill  erected  on  the  Thames  (1603)  w;'."?  taken 

down  "  lest  our  labouring  people  should  want  employment."  This 
senseless  notion  that  machinery  is  destructive  to  the  interests  of 
labor  still  occasionally  asserts  itself,  and  one  may  even  hear  (he  in- 
vention of  the  sewing-machine  regretted  because  "  it  deprives  s.iwing- 
women  of  employment."  But  every  new  labor-saving  invention  must 
for  a  time  encounter  this  prejudice — a  prejudice  that,  in  despite  of 
new  lights,  dies  very  hard. 


^xi,  lllusic,  antr  iljc  grama. 

MR.  J.  S.  CLARKE  has  appeared  as  Dr.  Pangloss  in  the  "  He.'r  at 
Law,"  but  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thinks  him  unequal  in  that  pirt 
to  many  English  actors.  It  says  :  "  His  humor  lacks  spontaneity,  and 
is  always  the  result  of  much  effort.  He  is  without  the  gift  possessed  by 
certain  English  actors,  noted  for  what  is  called  'imction'  in  perform- 
ance, who,  by  their  mere  presence  on  the  stage,  beget  in  the  minds  of 
their  audience  a  desire  to  laugh,  and  whose  every  tone  and  glance  of  the 
most  unstudied  kind  is  somehow  found  to  be  fniitful  in  amusement. 
Uis  voice  is  hard  and  thin,  and  his  face  in  repose  is  without  humorous 
suggestion.     He  is  comic,  certainly,  but  after  a  labored  fashion." 

"  Lost  at  Sea,"  at  Wallaok's  Theatre,  is  the  last  success  in  the  way 
of  tlie  sensational  drama.  It  is  from  the  joint  pens  of  Bouoioault  and 
Byron,  and  consists  of  an  utterly-improbable  tissue  of  incidents  worked 
together  so  ingeniously,  and  with  sucli  effect,  as  to  almost  disarm  the 
judgment  as  to  its  intrinsic  absurdities.  There  is  one  very  telling  scene 
of  a  bouse  on  flro  that  is  realistic  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting 
criticism  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  James  Holland,  a  well-known  water-color  painter,  died  recently 
in  England.  lie  began  his  career  as  a  painter  of  flowers  on  pottery,  but 
ere  long  extended  his  studies  so  as  to  include  shipping,  architecture,  and 
landscapes,  unumg  bis  subjects.  His  flower-pictures  soon  gained  bim 
notoriety.    In  1S35  he  made  his  first  contributions  to  the  exhibition  of 
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the  Society  of  "Water-colors— a  society  of  whioli  afterward  he  heeame 
one  of  tlie  chief  ornaments. 

M.  Olfenbiicli  is  said  to  have  signed  an  agreement  to  write  a  new 
comic  opera,  entitled  "Fantasio,"  the  libretto  being  founded  on  a 
poem  by  M.  Alfred  De  Musset.  It  is  promised  for  performance  next 
winter. 

The  gold  medal  of  merit,  presented  to  Madame  Patti  by  the  czar, 
bears  bis  likeness  surrounded  by  diamonds,  and  is  valued  at  ten  thou- 
sand francs.  Eubini,  Lablache,  Tamburini,  and  Bosio,  were  honored  in 
like  manner. 

London,  say  the  English  journals,  is  threatened  with  an  invasion  of 
Frencli  opera.  French  opera  seems  to  be  shelved  with  us  for  the 
present. 

Boucicault,  we  are  told,  has  produced  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  dra- 
matic pieces.  If  all  these  dramas  could  be  dissected,  and  each  part  re- 
turned to  its  original  owner,  how  much  would  remain  for  Boucicault  ? 

The  picture  by  Raphael  at  Paris,  for  which  a  million  of  francs— about 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars— is  asked,  is  exposed  to  view  in  the 
Louvre. 

Jerome  Thompson,  whose  "  Old  Oaken  Bucket"  was  so  famous,  has 
just  completed  a  picture  illustrating  Morris's  "'Woodman,  spare  that 
Tree." 

Gustave  Dor4,  it  is  said,  will  make  an  artistic  tour  through  the  United 
States.  Some  of  our  strange,  Far-Western  scenery  will  be  a  revelation 
even  to  his  weird  and  imaginative  pencil. 

Charles  Matthews  is  to  get  seventy  thousand  dollars  for  a  two-years' 
engagement  in  Australia. 

"  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  "  has  been  acted  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre, 
k        London,  over  one  hundred  nights  in  succession. 

M.  Strauss  has  been  presented  by  his  orchestra  with  a  cross  of  honor 
in  diamonds. 

Tbe  Italian  journals  are  in  ecstasies  over  a  Mdlle.  Albani,  who  is 
now  sini'iug  at  Messina. 


AMATEURS  of  standard  French  works,  illustrated  in  the  highest 
style  of  art,  will  regret  to  learn  of  the  deatli  of  M.  Iv'on  Curmer, 
whose  whtile  life  has  been  spent  in  the  publication  of  the  long  series  of 
remarkable  works  which  have  rendered  him  deservedly  celebrated. 
"  Les  llcures  de  Maitre  Estieune  Chevalier"  (Prayer-book  of  M.  E.s- 
tienne  Chevalier),  Treasurer-General  of  Franca  under  Charles  VII.  and 
Louis  XI.,  published  in  1848,  first  brought  him  prominently  into 
notice,  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  Iiis  illustrated  missal,  prayer- 
books,  and  "  Imitation  de  Jusus  Christ,"  all  of  which  are  master- 
pieces in  their  way.  The  Prayer-book  of  Queen  Anne  of  Brit- 
tany ("  Les  llcures  de  la  Reine  Anne  de  Bretagne"),  in  itself  a  marvel 
of  genius,  illustrated  with  fit\y  large  miniatures,  beautifully  illuminated, 
which  miglit  be  taken  for  original  designs,  forms  a  worthy  companion 
to  his  splendid  edition  of  the  Gospels.  The  Festivals  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  ("Les  fetes  de  I'Eglise  romaine"),  illustrated  by  Overbeck, 
caused  quite  a  sensation  In  the  religious  world  wlien  issued,  on  account 
of  its  superlative  artistic  and  intrinsic  merits.  His  eiforts  in  illustrating 
other  fields  of  literature  were  equally  successful  and  popular.  One  can 
scarcely  weary  admiring  the  beauties  contained  throughout  his  superb 
editions  of  the  "Discours  sur  I'histoire  universelle"  (Discourse  upon 
Universal  History),  "  .Jardin  des  Plantes  "  (Garden  of  Plants\  Perraull's 
fables  ("  Contes  de  Perrault "),  "  Trois  Eijgnes  de  la  Nature"  (Three 
Kingdoms  of  Naturel,  "Paul  et  Virginie,"  "Les  fran'jais  peints  par 
eux-memes  "  (The  French  Painted  by  Themselves),  etc.  In  those  de- 
lightful works  tlie  happiest  etibrts  of  some  of  the  greatest  artists  of  our 
generation  are  displayed  ;  such  as  Overbeck,  Tony  Johannot,  Fram;ais, 
Steinh'iil,  D.i;ibi,'ny,  Miissonnier,  Paugnet,  and  Alexander  de  Bar.  The 
association  of  artistic  with  literary  genius,  which  he  so  skilfully  com- 
Mjined,  has  already  borne  abundant  fruit ;  his  works,  disseminated 
throughout  every  civilized  nation,  having  powerfully  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  correct  ideas  respecting  the  principles  of  art.  Already 
early  impressions  of  M.  Curmer's  works,  in  fine  condition,  are  eagerly 
competed  for,  and  fetch  fabulous  prices,  while  no  library  of  importance 
is  regarded  as  complete  unless  in  possession  of  the  entire  set,  thus  es- 
tablishing the  certainty  that  they  will  for  many  years  maintain  an  hon- 
orable place  among  the  standard  collections  of  France. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  a  Montreal  paper  has  written  a  very  en- 
tertaining sketch  of  George  Sand's  mode  of  life  at  her  chateau  at  No- 
hant,  in  company  with  her  son  and  daughter-in-law.  The  great  novelist 
rises  at  eleven,  breakfivsts  alone  on  an  egg  and  a  cup  of  sugarless,  black 
coffee.    Then  she  smokes  a  few  cigarettes  of  the  best  Maryland  tobacco. 


At  twelve  she  goes  out  for  awalk,  returns  in  an  hour  to  write  till  six, 
then  dinner  for  herself— soup,  fish  caught  by  her  own  hands,  and  fruits 
ad  lihUiim.  At  midnight  she  retires  to  her  room,  makes  her  toilette  de 
nuit,  and  then  writes  until  six  in  the  morning.  If  she  finishes  a  work 
at  two  o'clock,  she  "  lays  down  a  new  keel"  and  continues  to  write 
until  the  usual  hour.  Her  penmanship  is  clear,  and  each  page,  written 
on  lines,  is  limited  to  a  fixed  number  of  words.  Old  music  is  her  de- 
light, and  Mozart  her  favorite  ;  she  is  fond  of  private  theatricals  and  of 
dominoes,  but  she  never  plays  for  money.  In  personal  appearance  she 
is  described  as  dumpy,  but  not  disagreeably  so  ;  her  head  and  shoul- 
ders are  large  and  heavy,  her  eyes  piercingly  black,  her  mouth  vulgar, 
but  not  sensual,  hands  and  feet  small  and  plump  as  a  child's,  and  a 
complexion  the  color  of  old  ivory. 

Mrs.  Marcet,  author  of"  Conversations  on  Chemistry,"  has  attempt- 
ed, in  "  Mary's  Grammar,"  to  render  the  study  of  grammar  simple  and 
easy  to  children.  The  lessons  are  given  in  the  form  of  conversations 
between  a  little  girl  and  her  mother,  and  seem  well  calculated  to  make 
the  rules  of  this  science  clear  to  the  intelligence  of  a  child.  Nothing  is 
more  obvious  than  that  grammar,  as  it  is  ordinarily  studied  by  children, 
is  utterly  beyond  their  comprehension.  A  few  of  the  rules  they  are 
enabled,  ^lerhaps,  to  apply;  but  the  great  majority  remain  an  abstract 
jargon,  without  significance  or  meaning.  This  little  book  of  "Mary's 
Grammar  "  is  designed  to  remove  these  difficulties,  and  to  render  gram- 
mar clear,  simple,  and  practically  applicable. 

We  referred  last  week  to  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend,  the 
friend  of  Scott  and  Wordsworth,  who  was  wont  to  chalk  his  garden-walls 
with  epigrams.  Here  is  one  of  his  epigrams,  describing  Wordsworth 
and  his  friends  of  the  "  Lake  School :  " 

"  They  dwell  at  the  Lakes,  an  appropriate  quarter 
For  poems  diluted  with  plenly  of  water." 
Once,  when  his  rectory  was  robbed,  he  solaced  himself  by  a  couplet  as 
follows : 

"  They  came  and  prigy:ed  my  stockings,  my  linen,  and  my  store ; 
But  tliey  couldn't  prig  my  sermons,  for  they  were  prigged  before !  " 

A  book  is  announced  in  England,  to  be  called  "  Memoirs  of  my 
Time,"  written  by  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  literary  press,  which 
will  contain  persoiial  reminiscences  of  eminent  men,  including  the  late 
Douglas  Jerrold,  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Leigh  Hunt,  Sheridan  Knowlcs, 
Thomas  Hood,  Charles  Kemble,  Peter  Cunningham,  "Vincent  Wallace, 
E.  H.  Baily,  E.  A.,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Albert  Smith,  Angus  Eeach, 
John  Leach,  and  W.  C  Macready. 

Dean  Stanley  read  Hawthorne's  "Marble  Faun "  six  times.  Once, 
when  first  published,  from  curiosity  ;  a  second  time  for  its  beautiful  lan- 
guage ;  third,  before  visiting  Eome ;  fourth,  while  in  Rome,  as  well 
suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  place ;  fifth,  after  returning  from  Eome,  as  a 
pleasant  reminder  of  the  visit;  and  the  last  time,  as  he  said,  "because 
I  wanted  to." 

Mary  Eussell  Mitford,  in  one  of  her  letters  in  1820,  said:  "I  write 
merely  for  remuneration,  and  I  would  rather  scrub  floors,  if  I  could  get 
as  much  by  that  healthier,  more  respeetahle,  and  feminine  employ- 
ment." 

The  pope  has  presented  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute  a  beautiful  copy  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  printed,  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  different  languages 
and  dialects,  at  the  polyglot  press  of  the  Propaganda  College. 

In  India  the  entire  Bible  has  been  rendered  into  fifty-one  different 
dialects,  and  portions  of  it  into  twenty-five. 


Scientific  llolts. 


AT  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Duifort,  a  small  village  in  the  district 
of  Vigan,  in  France,  a  highly-interesting  excavation  has  recently 
been  examined,  called  the  Grotto  of  the  Dead,  and  supposed  by  the 
peasants  of  the  neighborhood  to  contain  the  bones  of  Camisards  who 
fell  victims  to  the  unrelenting  severity  of  Louis  XIV.  It  had  often  been 
visited  by  parties  of  workmen  residing  in  the  vicinity,  one  of  whom, 
now  an  old  man  of  eighty  years,  declared  that  when  he  was  a  boy  ho 
used  frequently  to  descend  into  the  cavern  by  means  of  a  rope,  and  re- 
turn with  skulls,  shoulder-blades,  and  thigh-bones,  which  he  sold  to 
tliose  desirous  of  possessing  them.  The  grotto  was  filled  with  bones  to 
the  height  of  at  least  one  yard.  Seven  or  eight  long  pearls  were  found 
in  it,  likewise  thirty  flint  knives,  a  bone  whistle,  a  small  stone  for  sharp- 
ening or  pollsliing  knives,  a  rib  or  clavicle  in  which  was  stiU  fastened 
the  bronze  blade  which  had  occasioned  death.  Mingled  with  those  ob- 
jects were  fragments  of  pottery,  a  few  entire  skulls,  long  shaped,  with 
prominent  jawbones,  and  about  sixty  specimens  of  flint  arms  and  in- 
struments out  in  the  form  of  flintji  belonging  to  the  age  of  polished 
stone.    The  sepulchral  grotto  of  Durfort  has,  therefore,  nothing  to  do 
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with  the  Camisards,  but  belongs  to  the  period  of  transition  between  the 
age  of  polislied  stone  and  that  of  bronze  ;  being  contemporary  with  the 
grotto  of  Saint- Jean-d'Alcas  in  Aveyron,  or  the  period  of  the  last  mega- 
lithic  construetious.  In  all  probability  it  is  the  burying-ground  of  a 
small  tribe,  or  perhaps  of  a  single  family,  belonging,  like  the  tribe  of 
Saint-Jean-d'Alcas  and  the  Dolmens  of  Lombrives  in  tlie  Pyrenees,  to 
one  of  those  mixed  races  which  sprang  from  the  union  of  tlie  first  North- 
ern invaders  with  the  old  Ligurian  or  Iberian  populations  of  Southern 
Gaul.  The  tribe  in  question  doubtless  dwelt  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  Vassorgues,  or  in  the  woods  of  the  mountain  of  Costa ;  the  exact 
position  of  their  habitations  may  sooner  or  later  be  brought  to  light. 
The  men  composing  this  tribe  lived  upon  the  products  of  the  chase,  and 
wore  suspended  like  trophies  around  their  necks  the  teeth  of  wolves, 
bears,  foxes,  and  stags,  and  the  tusks  of  wild-boars  they  had  slain. 
They  were,  doubtless,  clad  with  skins  of  animals  during  this  primitive 
period,  but  even  then  they  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  buttons  in 
iixing  them  ;  it  is  also  possible  that  their  wives  possessed  the  important 
art  of  spinning  wool.  This  little  tribe,  then,  judging  from  the  relies  it 
has  left  behind,  drew  as  much  advantage  as  possible  from  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  around  them.  Its  members  made  numerous 
articles  from  alabaster  stalactites,  remarkable  on  account  of  their  daz- 
zling whiteness,  calcareous  spath  with  yellowish  shades  running  through 
it,  and  brilliant  galena.  Besides,  they  made  commercial  exchanges  with 
neighboring  tribes,  who  supplied  them  with  pearls  of  red  copper,  ser- 
pentine, and  marble,  and  made  the  Alps  even  contribute  as  far  as  they 
could  to  their  attire  and  adornment. 

The  London  Spectator  thus  sums  up  the  results  of  recent  researches 
by  English  astronomers:  At  last,  after  enormous  labor,  the  heat  re- 
ceived from  two  well-known  stars  has  been  measured.  Arcturus,  the 
leading  brilliant  of  the  Herdsman,  and  Vega,  the  chief  star  of  the  Lyre, 
are  the  two  orbs  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Stone.  From  a  careful  measurement 
of  their  light.  Sir  John  Herschel  long  since  determined  that  these  stars 
are  of  equal  splendor ;  but  Arcturus  shines  with  a  ruddy,  yellow  light, 
while  Vega  exhibits  a  color  which  has  been  compared  to  the  gleam  of 
highly-polished  steel.  The  estimates  of  their  heat  correspond  with  the 
aspect  of  these  orbs.  The  iiery  Arcturus  sends  us  about  twice  as  much 
heat  as  the  bluish  Vega.  Minute  indeed  is  the  quantity  of  heat  received 
ii-om  either  star,  even  Arcturus  having  a  direct  heating  effect  cor- 
responding to  but  about  the  eight-hundred-thousandth  part  of  a  degree 
of  Fahrenheit.  Or,  Mr.  Stone  remarks,  the  result  may  be  otherwise 
stated  as  follows  :  The  heat  received  from  Arcturus  is  sensibly  the  same 
as  that  from  the  face  of  a  three-inch  iron  cube  full  of  boiling  water  at  a 
distance  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  yards.  To  the  worlds 
which  circle  around  these  brilliant  stars,  our  sun  doubtless  supplies  no 
larger  a  degree  of  heat ;  nay,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  is 
relatively  an  insignificant  orb.  Around  Arcturus  are  well-warmed 
worlds,  nourished  by  the  rays  which  belong  to  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum.  Those  which  circle  around  Vega,  if  equally  distant,  are  less 
plentifully  supplied  with  heat.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  may  specu- 
late so  confidently  as  to  the  state  of  these  worlds  as  to  regard  photog- 
raphy as  an  art  practised  among  their  inhabitants,  then  must  the 
people  warmed  by  Arcturus  sit  longer  for  their  portraits  than  those  on 
whom  the  brilliant  Vega  pours  his  powerful  actinic  rays.  Seriously, 
the  researches  we  have  been  dealing  with  suggest  strange  thoughts  for 
our  consideration.  The  question  of  the  plurality  of  worlds  had  seemed 
perplexing  enough  when  we  considered  merely  the  strangely-various 
conditions  under  which  living  creatures  must  subsist  in  the  different 
orbs  which  circle  round  our  sun.  But  when  we  contemplate  the  varie- 
ties presented  among  the  fixed  stars,  the  mind  is  lost  in  the  attempt  to 
conceive  the  enormous  range  of  variety  which  must  characterize  the 
races  of  living  creatures  subsisting  in  the  systems  of  which  those  stars 
are  the  central  luminaries. 

An  archaeological  monument  of  primary  importance  has  j  ust  been 
discovered  by  M.  Ch.  Clermont-Ganneau  (a  chancellor-dragoman  of  the 
French  consulate  at  Jerusalem),  consisting  of  a  large  basaltic  stela,  found 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  territory  of  the  ancient 
Moabites.  Upon  this  stela  an  inscription  of  more  than  thirty  lines  is 
engraved,  in  Phcenician  characters,  beginning  with  those  words:  "I, 
Mesha,  the  son  of  Chamos."  Now  Mesha  is  a  King  of  Moab,  whose 
title  in  the  Bible  is  qualified  by  that  of  sheepmaster,  a  contemporary  of 
the  prophet  Elisha,  of  Jehoshaphat,  King  of  Judah,  and  of  Ahab,  Aha- 
ziah,  and  Jehoram,  Kings  of  Israel.  The  third  chapter  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Kings  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  campaign  undertaken  in 
consort  by  Jehoram  and  Jehoshaphat  against  Mesha,  King  of  Moab.  The 
Moabite  stela  likewise  relates  the  principal  episodes  of  the  struggle  of 
Mesha  against  the  King  of  Israel,  and  enumerates  the  cities  constructed 
an-!  the  temples  raised  and  consecrated  by  this  monarch  to  the  national 
god  of  the  Moabites  at  Chamos.  The  age  of  this  monument  is  materially 
determined  by  the  synchronism  it  offers  with  Jewish  history  ;  it  dates 
from  the  ninth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  being  posterior  to  the 
'eign  of  Solomon  about  one  hundred  years,  and  abowt  two  centuries  an- 


terior to  the  celebrated  sarcophagus  of  Echmsnnazar,  King  of  Sidon. 
The  Phoenician  characters,  with  which  the  inscription  is  written,  pre- 
sent an  archaical  aspect,  which  is  not  observed,  in  the  same  degree,  in 
any  of  the  Phojuician  monuments  hitherto  discovered.  The  inscrip- 
tion, however,  has  been  deciphered  ^^  ith  ease  and  absolute  certainty, 
the  words  being  separated  by  periods,  and  tlie  sentences  by  vertical 
bars.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  orthographical  differences,  the  lan- 
guage is  pure  Hebrew,  and  any  Tone  regarding  the  text  might  not  un- 
naturally suppose  that  he  was  reading  a  page  of  the  Bible,  the  division 
into  verses  and  the  parallelism  of  expressions  helping  to  complete  the 
illusion.  The  Moabites  besides,  as  is  well  known,  belonged  to  the  same 
race  as  the  Hebrews.  This  precious  text  will  enable  critics  to  verify  the 
correctness  and  estimate  the  true  worth  of  the  historical  passages  of  the 
Bible  by  a  document  contemporary  with  the  events,  and  will  ibrm  in  it- 
self a  rich  contribution  to  ethnography,  mythology,  geography,  philology, 
and  paleography.  An  exact  copy  of  it  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions  by  M.  Ch.  Clermont-Ganneau,  along  with  a  disser- 
tation which  will  shortly  be  published. 

A  new  description  of  mirror,  invented  by  M.  Dod(5,  and  manufactured 
on  a  large  scale  by  M.  Wailly,  promises  to  supersede  the  style  of  mirrors 
liitherto  in  vogue.  The  invention  consists  in  covering  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  glass  with  a  coating  of  platinum,  chloride  of  platinum  being 
the  principal  operating  agent.  Mixed  with  the  essence  of  lavender, 
chloride  of  platinum  forms  an  oily  liquid,  which,  on  being  decomposed 
by  the  influence  of  heat,  leaves  the  chloride  of  platinum  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  glass.  After  being  thoroughly  cleaned  and  placed  in  an  up- 
right position,  the  glass  receives  the  metallizing  liquid  which  is  poured 
upon  it  first  from  top  to  bottom,  second  from  left  to  right,  third 
from  bottom  to  top,  and  fourth  from  right  to  left.  The  coating  of 
oily  liquid,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  essence  of  lavender,  is  thus 
spread  equally  over  the  whole  surface  and  dries  slowly  without  running. 
The  composition  of  platinum  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner: 
Three  and  one-half  ounces  of  laminated  platinum  are  dissolved  in  aqua 
regia^  and  evaporated  dry  by  means  of  a  sand-bath,  care  being  taken  not 
to  decompose  the  chloride  of  platinum ;  it  is  then  spread  over  a  glass 
surface,  and  the  essence  of  purified  lavender  is  poured  upon  it  in  small 
quantities.  The  too  rapid  pouring  out  of  the  essence  should  be  avoided, 
as  it  would  cause  too  high  a  rate  of  temperature,  and  consequently  de- 
stroy the  platiniferous  composition.  AVhen  about  three  pounds  two 
ounces  of  the  essence  of  lavender  have  been  poured  out  the  mixture  is 
placed  in  a  porcelain  capsule  and  allowed  to  rest  for  eight  days,  when  it 
is  decanted  and  filtered  ;  six  days  afterward  the  filtered  Uquor  is  again 
decanted,  which  should  then  indicate  the  strength  of  five  degrees.  In 
preparing  the  dissolvent  for  the  quantity  of  platinum  stated,  the  follow- 
ing proportions  are  taken :  one  ounce  of  litharge,  one  ounce  of  borate 
of  lead,  pounded  with  one-third  of  an  ounce  of  essence  of  lavender, 
until  completely  pulverized.  This  dissolvent  is  stirred  and  mixed  with 
the  platiniferous  liquid  and  used  as  stated.  When  the  glass  is  covered 
over  with  a  coat  of  metal,  and  sufficiently  dry,  it  is  placed  in  a  furnace 
of  peculiar  construction,  in  which  the  platiniferous  resin  is  decomposed 
and  converted  into  carbon.  The  residue  of  this  decomposition,  some- 
what spongy  at  first,  is  transformed  into  a  splendid  coating  of  platinum. 
The  mirrors  thus  prepared  are  exceedingly  brilliant,  wliile  the  expense 
incurred  in  coating  them  with  platina  is  estimated  at  twenty  cents  gold 
per  square  yard. 

M.  Bauerraann  has  recently  collected  a  variety  of  ancient  stone  in- 
struments while  examining  the  turquoise-mines  of  the  promontory  of 
Sinai ;  the  most  interesting  being  specimens  of  hammers,  wedges,  and 
chisels.  The  turquoises  are  found  in  a  bed  of  quartz  grit,  at  "Wady 
Sidrey  and  Wady  Maghars,  in  veins  running  generally  from  north  to 
south.  They  were  worked  by  the  Egyptians  of  the  third  and  thirteenth 
dynasty  of  Manetho,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  engraven  upon  the  rock.  The  instruments  used  in  tracing 
those  inscriptions  are  still  found  in  the  vicinity ;  also  innumerable  flint 
wedges  with  their  points  blunted  and  rounded  from  the  effects  of  stone 
hammers  ;  rounded  flint  stones  with  a  concavity  on  each  side  for  the 
finger  and  thumb,  and  fragments  of  wooden  cylinders.  The  flint 
wedges  coincide  exactly  with  the  marks  made  in  the  rock,  while  bein^ 
excavated,  and  have  evidently  been  blunted  by  such  operations.  Noth- 
ing indicates  the  use  of  metals  of  any  kind  in  those  works.  This  dis- 
covery is  highly  important,  inasmuch  as  it  solves  the  question  regarding 
the  instruments  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  fashioning  their  admirable 
syenite  ornaments.  The  same  means  were  doubtless  used  elsewhere, 
and  a  part  at  least  of  the  delicate  and  marvellous  sculptures  of  Egypt 
were  in  all  probability  executed  with  flint  instruments,  no  proof  existing 
that  they  possessed  any  knowledge  of  the  use  of  steel,  and  iron  and 
bronze  not  being  sufficiently  hard  for  doing  such  work.  The  beautiful 
sculptures  left  by  the  ancient  Mexicans,  so  justly  celebrated  for  their 
precision  of  details,  were,  as  is  well  known,  executed  with  stone  instru- 
ments, and  lend  an  air  of  great  probability  to  the  opinion  advanced  by 
M,  Bauermana, 
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MM.  Leautfi  and  Deuoyel,  students  of  the  Paris  Polytechnic  School, 
have  invented  a  new  submarine  lamp,  which  was  recently  tested  at  night 
in  the  Seine  in  presence  of  Admiral  Paris  and  a  staff  of  officers  and  en- 
gineers stationed  on  board  a  pontoon.  This  lamp  has  an  exceedingly 
luminous  focus,  being  enclosed  in  a  very  thick  glass  cylinder  fixed  upon 
a  plate,  underneath  which  is  a  copper  receptacle  containing  oxygen  com- 
pressed to  ten  atmosplieres,  which,  by  means  of  a  valve  worked  by  the 
diver,  furnishes  the  element  of  combustion  to  the  wick.  The  experi- 
ment lasted  .ibout  two  hours,  during  which  the  onlookers  were  fully 
convinced  of  the  scientific  value  and  practical  utility  of  the  invention. 
The  diver  employed  to  exhibit  the  lamp  succeeded  i*  collecting  the 
various  objects  from  the  bottom  of  the  Seine  that  had  previously  been 
thrown  overboard,  thus  demonstrating  its  usefulness  for  the  recovery  of 
property  from  foundered  vessels  and  the  prosecution  of  hydraulic  un- 
dertakings by  night. 

A  French  ch-il  engineer,  M.  Lagout,  has  invented  a  simple  and  use- 
ful apparatus,  which  he  has  baptized  with  the  modest  name  of  "  Eegu- 
lateur  des  montres,"  or  watch-regulator,  and  one  of  which  is  about  to 
be  placed  in  eacli  square  in  the  city  of  Paris.  It  is  a  sun-dial  of  gal- 
vanized slioct-iron,  parallel  to  the  equator,  showing  the  equation  of  time, 
that  is  to  say,  the  difference  each  day  between  the  real  time  of  the  sun 
and  the  mean  time  of  chronometers.  With  such  a  datum,  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  add  or  subtract  the  number  of  minutes  marked  by  the 
shadow  on  the  dial,  in  order  to  regulate  or  set  one's  watch.  The  style 
is  a  simple  steel  needle,  and  its  inclination  on  the  horizon  is  an  angle 
equal  to  that  of  the  degree  of  latitude.  The  shadow  is  narrow  and  well 
defined,  and  marks  the  time  within  a  minute.  The  Parisians  are  in 
hopes,  and  very  justly  too,  that  this  useful  and  cheap  little  invention 
Nvill  determine  the  suppression  of  the  absurd  cannon  at  the  Palais-Eoyal 
that  fires  for  midday  at  a  quarter  past  noon. 

A  London  chemist — Dr.  Andrews — has  announced  a  discovery  of  the 
first  importance,  namely,  that  the  gaseous  and  liquid  state  of  matter 
are  continuous.  His  experiments  have  chiefly  been  made  upon  carbonic 
acid,  confined  in  fine  glass  tubes,  and  subjected  to  various  pressures  up 
to  that  of  one  hundred  and  ten  atmospheres  ;  they  show  that  from  car- 
bonic acid  as  a  perfect  gas  to  carbonic  acid  as  a  perfect  liquid  the  tran- 
sition may  be  accomplished  as  a  continuous  process,  and  that  the  gas 
and  liquid  are  only  distinct  stages  of  a  long  series  of  continuous  physical 
changes. 

MM.  J.  Belleville  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  have  invented  a  new  class  of 
steam-generators,  or  boilers,  warranted  not  to  burst.  The  invention 
consists  in  the  perfecting  of  the  tubular  system,  each  copper  orwrought- 
iron  tube  entering  into  the  construction  of  the  generator  being  com- 
pletely isolated.  They  are  formed  after  three  types,  viz. ,  marine,  sta- 
tionary, and  portable,  and  are  being  made  in  considerable  numbers  for 
the  imperial  navy,  arsenals,  and  workshops.  Those  placed  recently  on 
board  the  imperial  yacht  L'Hirondelle  were  subjected  to  the  severest 
tests,  which  they  most  successfully  withstood. 

A  Belgian,  named  Thirion,  has-  designed  a  new  aerial  machine.  It 
consists  of  a  pair  of  parallel  boards,  furnished  with  sails,  and  connected 
by  jointed  rods.  Movement  is  obtained  by  the  opening  and  shutting  of 
the  sails  and  the  approximation  and  shutting  of  the  boards.  The  action 
is  kept  up  by  a  small  steam-engine,  which  is  placed  in  the  back  part  of 
the  construction. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Eoyal  Society,  Mr.  Hull  records  the  tem- 
perature of  the  strata  through  which  the  shaft  of  a  coal-mine  was  sunk 
near  Wigan.  It  is  nearly  half  a  mile  deep,  and  penetrates  the  globe 
farther  than  any  other  mine.  The  temperature  of  the  coal  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mine,  as  stated  in  Mr.  Hull's  paper,  is  ninety-three  degrees  and  a 
half! 
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Volcanic     Fish. 

IN  the  year  1803,  Humboldt  was  fortunate  enough  to  witness  an  erup- 
tion of  Cotopaxi,  the  great  volcano  of  the  Andes,  during  which,  among 
other  products,  a  large  quantity  of  fish  was  ejected.  The  inquiries  im- 
mediately instituted,  and  the  investigations  of  more  recent  travellers, 
have  brought  to  light  the  astounding  faot  that,  from  time  to  time,  though 
at  irregular  periods,  fishes  are  cast  up  from  the  interior  of  the  mountain 
during  volcanic  eruptions.  This  phenomenon  is  not  confined  to  Coto- 
paxi ;  it  has  been  observed  also  in  other  centres  of  volcanic  action — to 
wit,  Tungurahua,  Suugay,  Imbaburu,  Cargueirago,  etc. — all  of  them  in 
the  same  range.  From  the  craters  of  these  volcanoes,  or  from  fissures 
in  their  sides,  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  fish  are  vomited  forth  at  a 
height  of  some  sixteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
about  half  that  height  above  the  surrounding  plains.    The  animals  all 


belong  to  a  single  species,  the  Arges  Cycl-opum^  as  it  has  been  weU 
named.  Nor  is  it  a  mere  chance  fish  or  two  that  finds  its  way  to  the 
outer  world  ^rough  this  strange  opening.  They  are  ejected  in  such 
countless  shoals,  that,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  fetid  exhalations 
proceeding  from  their  putrid  bodies  have  spread  disease  and  death  over 
the  neighboring  regions.  Such  was  the  case  in  1691,  when  the  volcano 
of  Imbaburu  vomited  myriads  of  these  fish  over  the  town  of  Ibara  and 
its  environs.  On  this  occasion,  pestilential  fevers  desolated  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  same  ocoun'cd  when  the  summit  of  the  volcano  of  Car- 
gueirago fell  in  (June  10,  1698),  and  millions  of  pregnadillas  were 
thrown  out  of  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  mingled  with  mud  and  clay. 
At  a  later  period,  tlie  lands  of  a  certain  Marquis  de  Salvalegoe  were 
completely  covered  with  these  fish,  the  infectious  odor  from  whose  de- 
caying bodies  jioisoned  the  surrounding  country.  As  far  as  the  external 
world  is  concerned,  Arges  Cyclopum  is  known  to  exist  in  some  lakes  on 
the  feides  of  these  mountains,  eight  thousand  to  ten  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  It  is  presumable  that  these  lakes  communicate  with 
reservoirs  in  the  interior,  where  the  pregnadillas  are  generated,  and  thus 
find  their  way  through  the  crater.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture.  Nor, 
after  all,  does  it  help  much  toward  removing  the  difficulties  by  which 
the  phenomenon  is  surrounded.  If  these  supposed  lakes  do  exist  in 
the  interior  of  the  mountain,  how  strange  must  be  their  situation,  which 
allows  of  fish  living  in  them  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  and  yet  places 
these  same  fish  exactly  "  in  the  line  of  fire"  when  the  contents  of  this 
huge  earth-stomach  are  discharged  by  the  crater's  mouth  !  If  the  inter- 
nal lakes  do  not  exist,  whence  come  the  myriads  of  fish  which  are  ever 
and  anon  ejected?  Not  the  least  curious  part  of  the  afiFau'  is  that, 
though  some  of  the  fish  reach  terra  firma  in  a  half-boiled  condition, 
most  of  them  are  perfectly  raw,  and  not  a  few  are  even  alive,  in  spite 
of  the  fiery  ordeal  through  which  they  have  had  to  pass. 

Thomas  Carlyle  at  Home. 
The  London  correspondent  of  the  Dumfries  Standard  wi'ites  :  "  I  am 
sorry  to  inform  you  that  the  condition  of  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  is  giving 
a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  to  his  friends.  He  has  long  been  known  to 
be  an  unhappy  man,  although,  when  in  the  mood,  he  is  the  most  delight- 
ful company  imaginable.  Still  it  is  not  often  that  he  is  in  the  mood, 
and  then,  with  his  bitterness  and  fierce  sarcasm,  he  makes  it  bad  times 
for  those  who  are  beside  him.  Of  late,  too,  his  gloom,  moodiness,  de- 
sire for  sequestration,  and  irritability  when  disturbed,  have  much 
increased.  Friend  after  friend,  who  had  borne  with  him  long  out  of 
respect  for  his  real  nobility  of  soul,  have  been  gradually  alienated  by 
his  capricious  temper,  and  now  the  grand  old  man  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  alone  in  the  world  with  his  old  Scotch  servant  from  the  hill- 
country  of  Dumfriesshire.  Mr.  Euskin  was  the  longest  suffering  ;  but 
he,  too,  knows  no  longer  the  way  to  Cheyne  Eow.  I  heard,  the  other 
day,  an  amusing  story  of  Carlyle.  An  American  author  of  eminence 
came  over,  bearing  a  letter  of  inti'oduction  from  Emerson,  one  of  Car- 
lyle's  special  favorites  and  warmest  admirers.  Carlyle  has  a  habit  of 
answering  his  door  himself — a  practice  rather  disconcerting,  I  should 
say,  to  hawkers,  beggars,  etc.,  and,  indeed,  to  applicants  of  another 
stamp.  This  particular  Yankee  knocked,  and  Carlyle  opened  unto  him. 
The  man,  taken  aback,  for  he  knew  Carlyle  well  by  his  photographs  (as 
who  does  not  ?),  asked,  hesitatingly, '  Is  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  at  home  ? ' 
The  sage's  reply  was  a  loud  and  emphatic  '  No  ! '  followed  by  slamming  ' 
the  door  with  so  much  abruptness,  that  the  American's  nose  made  a 
very  narrow  escape.  He  has  a  large  room  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
lighted  from  the  roof,  where  all  his  favorite  books  are,  and  pasted  on 
the  wall  are  portraits — some  fine,  others  very  common — of  those  whom 
he  regarded  as  his  heroes — Frederick  the  Groat,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
and  a  number  more.  This  room  is  his  sanctum,  and  few  there  be  who 
are  admitted  into  it ;  I  have  never  known  more  than  two,  besides  his 
secretaries,  whom  he  was  wont  to  change  very  often,  and  to  wliom  he 
did  not  always  beliave,  it  was  said,  so  considerately  as  he  might.  There 
is  something  peculiar  in  the  tenure  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  holding  of  his 
house  in  Cheyne  Walk.  He  has  not  the  remotest  conception  who  is  his 
landlord.  He  saw  the  advertisement  of  the  house  to  let,  with  directions 
to  communicate  with  Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co.,  wrote,  and  received  a  reply 
accepting  his  offer,  and  directing  that  he  should  annually  pay  in  his 
rent,  if  convenient,  to  Coutt.=  &  Co.,  '  account  Cheyne  Walk.'  Further, 
the  rent  is  fixed  so  low  (twent>-five  pounds)  as  to  induce  the  idea  that 
the  arrangement  sprung  from  a  desire  to  accommodate  the  great  author 
rather  than  to  profit  by  him  as  a  tenant." 

Crossing  the  English  Channel. 
A  writer  in  the  London  Times,  discussing  the  subject  of  communi- 
cation between  England  and  the  Continent,  advocates  the  employment 
of  large  ferry-boats,  so  constructed  that  their  motion  will  be  practically 
unaffected  by  the  waves  of  the  English  Channel,  and  that  the  whole 
train  and  carriages  from  London  may  be  run  upon  their  deck,  carried 
over  to  France,  slid  upon  the  French  line,  and  so  on  to  Paris  without 
change  or  annoyance  to  the  passengers.     These  boats,  he  thinks,  should 
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be  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  pi-oportionally  wide,  and  with 
a  draught  of  about  twelve  feet.  It  is,  he  says,  objected  that  the  weight 
of  the  train  would  malce  tlie  boat  top-heavy ;  but  tliis  is  a  complete 
mistake.  A  train  of  passenger-carriages  would  only  weigh  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  tons,  which,  in  the  proposed  vessel  of  seven  thou- 
sand tons,  would  be  practically  unfelt.  It  is  a  common  idea  that  it  is 
proposed  to  place  the  passenger-carriages  on  the  deck,  exposed  to  wind 
and  weather  instead  of  their  being  enclosed,  as  they  will  be,  in  a  space 
between  the  upper  and  the  main  deck,  and  completely  protected  from 
e.vposure.  It  is  also  intended  to  carry  the  goods-trucks  below  the  main 
deck,  as  their  weight  will  be  useful  to  ballast  the  vessel  and  increase  its 
steadiness.  On  the  main  deck  accommodation  will  be  provided  for 
passengers  (who  will  generally  alight  from  their  carriages  as  they  would 
at  any  railway-station  where  a  stoppage  is  made  for  refreshment),  and 
they  will  find  well-lighted,  well-warmed  saloons,  with  mean's  of  read- 
ing, writing,  etc.,  which  will  make  the  sea-voyage  the  most  agreeable 
part  of  the  journey.  Private  cabins  will  also  be  provided  on  the  same 
deck,  and  large  rooms  for  the  officials  of  the  custom-houses  of  the  two 
countries,  so  that  all  luggage  may  be  examined  and  the  weary  delay 
from  that  cause  at  the  end  of  the  journey  entirely  avoided.  The  speed 
of  these  steamers  is  an  important  part  of  tlieir  design,  and  instead  of 
the  voyage  from  Dover  occupying  two  hours,  as  it  now  does,  it  will  be 
performed  in  one.  The  hydraulic  apparatus  in  the  harbors  on  each  side 
is  so  arranged  that  the  transfer  of  the  caiTiages  between  the  railway 
and  the  boats  will  be  effected  within  five  minutes.  This  plan  is  un- 
doubtedly feasible,  and,  if  carried  into  effect,  will  remove  a  great 
opprobrium  of  English  travel,  the  present  means  of  conveyance  across 
the  Channel  being  such  as  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  month,  if  Amer- 
icans had  the  control  of  it. 

The  Turkish   Army  and  Navy. 
The  Turkish  army,  newly  reorganized,  is  composed   of  .six  corps 
d'armee^  each  being  under  the  command  of  a  TnoucJdr^  equal  in  dignity 
to  a  marshal,  and  comprising : 

36  infantry  regiments  of  4  battalions  of  8  companies .  100,000 

24  cavalry  regiments 17,000 

6  regiments  field-artillery 8,000 

Staff  of  engineers 1,600 

Artillerymen  in  garrison 5,000 

Central  division  of  artillery  for  the  forts  along  the 
Dardanelles,  the  Danube,  the  Adriatic,  the  Black 

Sea,  Tenedos,  Mytilene,  and  Anatolia 9,000 

I.sland-of-Crete  division 10,000    " 

Tripoli  division .5,000 

Tunis  division , 6,000 

Total 160,600 

Besides : 

Upper-Albanian  contingent 10,000 

Bosnian  contingent 30,000 

Servian  contingent 20,000 

Danubian-PrincipaUties  contingent V,000 

Egyptian  contingent 20,000 

Tunis  and  Tripoli  contingent 10,000 

Irregular  troops,  liable  to  serve  in  tiuie  of  war — 

Bachi-Bazouks,  Tartars,  etc 60,000 

Total 157,000 

The  Turkish  navy  is  composed  of  the  following  vessels  :  Steamers — 
4  iron-clads,  4  screw-liners,  8  frigates,  9  corvettes,  13  sIoops,.4  gunboats, 
and  28  transports.  Sailing-vessels — 1  line-of-battle  ship,  1  frigate,  15 
corvettes,  and  46  sloops  and  transports. 

C^  Stewart's  Store. 

Edward  Cropsey  tells  of  A.  T.  Stewart's  store,  "that  the  average 
daily  sales  have  been :  silks,  $15,000 ;  dress  goods,  $6,000 ;  muslins, 
$3,000;  laces,  $2,000;  shawls,  $2,.500  ;  suits,  $1,000;  calicoes,  $1,,500; 
velvets,  $2,000;  gloves,  $1,000;  furs,  $1,000;  hosiery,  $600;  boys' 
clothing,  $700;  Yankee  notions,  $600;  embroideries,  $1,000;  carpets, 
$5,500.  The  total  average  daily  receipts  of  the  entire  establishment  are 
$80,000,  and  have  been  known  to  reach  $87,000.  To  do  all  this  busi- 
ness requires  an  army  of  employes.  There  is  one  general  superintend- 
ent and  nineteen  superintendents  of  departments,  nine  cashiers,  twenty- 
five  book-keepers,  thirty  ushers,  fifty-five  porters,  two  hundred  cash- 
boys,  nine  hundred  seamstresses,  and  others  in  tlie  manufacturing-depart- 
ment (including  the  laundry),  three  hundred  and  twenty  clerks,  of  whom 
a  small  portion  are  women,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  carpet  de- 
partment. "Without  particularizing  further,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that 
with  the  extra  help  often  required,  twenty-two  hundred  persons  are  usu- 
ally needed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  establishment.  Such  figures 
were  never  known  in  the  trade  of  a  single  house.  It  is  because  they  are 
so  exceptional  and  so  fast,  that  I  have  given  them.     The  number  of  per- 


sons visiting  the  store  in  a  single  day  has  been^stimated  to  reach  fifty 
thousand,  on  some  rare  occasions,  such  as  opening  days ;  the  average 
daily  number  is  placed  at  fifteen  thousand.  And  this  traffic  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons ;  the  wealthy  dame  in  quest  of  silks  and  velvet,  and 
the  poor  working-woman  in  want  of  a  cheap  calico  dress,  here  meet  on 
a  common  level." 

The  Pope's  Precautions  against  Poison. 
At  the  time  of  mass,  before  the  consecration,  the  box  containing  the 
l^^sts  is  placed  on  the  altar,  from  which  the  Holy  Father  selects  three, 
which  are  plafcd  in  a  row.  The  pope  indicates  one,  but  refminsfrom 
touching  it.  This  the  deacon  takes  to  Monsignor  Marinelli,  who  con- 
sumes it  at  once,  being  careful  "  to  looh  into  the  eyes  of  the  pope."  The 
pope  then  points  to  one  of  the  remaining  two,  which  the  deacon  at  once 
consumes,  looking  at  the  pope.  The  third  is  used  by  the  pope  himself, 
no  one  being  alloioed  to  touch  it,  under  pain  of  excommunieation.  The 
deacon  then  takes  the  cruets  containing  the  wine  and  water,  and,  with- 
ovt  u-iping  the  chalice,  pours  a  little  of  each  into  it.  This  is  drunk  by 
the  sacristan,  looking  at  the  pope  as  before.  The  deacon  then  does  the 
same.  The  remainder  is  consumed  by  His  Holiness.  These  precau- 
tions presuppose  that  if  the  sacristan  is  guilty  of  poisoning,  either  per- 
sonally or  by  collusion,  he  will  show  symptoms  in  his  countenance  when 
he  has  to  consume  the  elements.  Hence  he  must  look  at  the  pope.  Then 
the  deacon,  who  is  a  cardinal  generally,  is  interested  in  the  sacristan's 
good  faith,  for  he  shares  the  same  risk.  If  the  chalice  is  poisoned,  it 
will  probably  be  by  some  mixture  rubbed  on  its  sides.  This  might  be 
removed  if,  as  is  usual,  the  chalice  was  first  wiped.  This  is  much  more 
than  a  ceremony,  and  the  present  pontiff  exacts  every  tittle  of  it. 

Growth   of   our    Railway   System. 

system  iu  this  country  is  shown  by  the 


The  growth  of  the  railway 
following  table  : 


1840.. 

1841 

1842. 

1843., 

1844., 

1845., 


1,497 
1,913 
2.30-J 
S.818 
3.5.'!5 
4.026 
4.;  8.') 
4.377 
4.6:33 
4,1130 


IS-Sl... 

Km... 

1853... 

1854. . . 
1S55... 
1856. . . 
1&")7... 
1858. . . 


No.  Miles.  locreaEe. 

. .       5,599  669 

. .       5.996  397 

,.       7..%5  ],.369 

. .       9,0i>l  1,6.56 

10,982  1.961 

12,908  1.926 

15..360  2,452 

le.r^O  1,360 

18.374  1,6.54 

2i,017  3,643 

24.508  2.491 

26.968  2.460 


Year.  No.  Milei 

1859. 

18H0. 

1861. 

1862 

1863. 

1864. 

1865....      35.085     1,117 

36.827     1,742 

39,276     2,449 

42.255     2,979 

J  (est.)  50,000     7,74S 


31,256  621 
32,120  864 
33.170     1,050 


1866. 
1867. 
1868. 


It  thus  appears  that  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  constructed  in 
this  country  during  the  year  just  closed  is  equal  to  all  that  existed  up  to 
1849,  and  exceeds  the  total  construction  of  any  two  former  years.  The 
7,745  miles  built  in  1869  must  have  cost  at  least  $300,000,000,  which 
would  not  be  quite  $40,000  per  mile  ;  and  the  cost  of  our  railways  and 
their  equipment  averages  more  than  that  sum. 


^aricites. 

THEY  tell  this  story  in  the  London  clubs  about  Vernon  Haroourt,  the 
*'  Historicus"  of  the  London  TVmt'.^.  Four  gentlemen  were  discussing 
the  subject  of  bores,  each  declaring  that  he  knew  the  most  disagreeable 
man  in  the  world,  and,  the  dispute  growing  animated,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  four  bores  should  be  brought  together  at  dinner.  Accordingly,  the 
day  was  appointed,  and  each  gentleman  agreed  to  bring  his  bore  to  the 
Star  and  Garter,  at  Richmond,  where  covers  were  to  be  laid  for  eight. 
The  hour  arrived  and  three  carriages  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  famous 
inn,  each  with  but  one  occupant.  Three  of  the  four  gentlemen  had 
been  disappointed  in  their  man,  through  a  previous  engagement.  At 
length  the  fourth  carriage  came,  and  out  of  it  stepped  Mr.  Vernon  Har- 
court.  "  Hang»the  fellow,"  said  the  other  three  in  chorus,  as  the  fourth 
gentleman  followed,  "  he  has  brought  my  bore  !  " 

The  Copenhagen  Dagstelegraphen  states  that  a  photolithogi-apher 
lately  surprised  the  directors  of  the  National  Bank  by  presenting  them 
with  a  packet  of  notes  made  by  himself,  which  so  exactly  resembled  the 
current  paper-money  of  the  realm,  that  none  of  the  officials  could  dis- 
tinguish the  difference.  He  also  assured  them  he  was  able  to  copy  the 
notQS  of  every  other  country  with  equal  exactitude.  Astonished,  and 
any  thing  but  pleased  with  the  discovery,  the  authorities  of  the  bank 
requested  him  to  invent  somq  form  of  paper-money  which  cannot  be 
thus  imitated.  He  has  promised  to  do  his  best,  but  his  success  is  doubt- 
ful. 

A  recent  publication  on  the  prices  of  wild  beasts  for  shows,  states 
that  a  first-class  hippopotamus  is  worth  $5,000  to  $6,000  ;  a  lion,  $1,000 
to  $5,000 ;  an  elephant,  $3,000  to  $B,000 ;  a  giraffe,  $3,'000  ;  a  Bengal 
tiger,  $2,000 ;  a  leopard,  $600  to  $900  ;  a  hyena,  $500,  and  that  a  New- 
York  house,  in  the  hist  three  years,  has  sold  $112,000  worth  of  these 
animals,  exclusive  of  a  lively  trade  in  monkeys,  birds,  etc. 
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"  You  must  admit,  dactor,"  said  a  witty  lady  to  a  celebrated  doctor 
of  divinity,  with  wliom  she  was  arguing  the  question  of  the  "  equality 
■  of  the  sexes  " — "  yon  must  admit  that  woman  was  created  before  man." 
'■  "Well,  really,  madam,'*  said  the  astonished  divine,  '*  I  must  aslt  you 
to  prove  your  case."  "That  can  be  easily  done,  sir,"  she  naively  re- 
plied.    "  Wasn't  Eve  the  first  maid?  " 

In  the  record  of  marriages  for  December,  17S9,  in  the  Genileman^s 
Magazine  for  that  year,  occurs  tlie  following,  under  date  the  20th  :  "  At 
Newburn,  near  Newcastle,  Mr.  William  Dormand,  to  Miss  Hannah  Iley, 
of  that  place.  The  ceremony  was  attended  by  the  father,  mother,  broth- 
er, sister,  annt,  nephew,  twb  husbands,  and  two  wives ;  yet  there  were 
only  four  persons  present." 

Civil  marriages  have  only  recently  been  made  .obligatory  in  the 
Grand-duchy  of  Baden.  At  Bruchsal,  the  first  bridal  pair  who  were 
married  under  the  regiTne  of  the  new  lawwere  insulted  by  the  populace, 
excited  by  some  fanatical  priests.  But  in  other  parts.of  the  country  the 
new  law  has  given  rise  to  no  disorders  whatever. 

The  Indianapolis  Journal  says  that  the  experiment  of  placing  ladies 
at  the  head  of  public  schools  has  been  tried  there,  and  worked  so  well 
that  only  one  male  principal  is  now  employed.  The  experiment,  how- 
ever, of  p.iying  a  woman  more  than  half  wages  for  full  work  has  never 
yet  been  tried. 

The  Providence  Press  says  that  a  gentleman  of  that  cily  took  his 
five-year-old  son  to  church  for  the  first  time,  a  few  weeks  ago.  When 
the  clergyman  said,  "  Let  us  prsvy,"  the  precocious  youngster,  in  a  high- 
keyed  voice,  electrified  the  congregation  with  the  exclamation, "  Let  her 
rip  ! " 

A  Maine  soldier  has  had  his  name  removed  from  the  pension-rolls, 
saying  he  had  regained  his  health  and  does  not  need  the  pension.  The 
commissioner  wrote  to  him  in  return  that  his  name  "  should  go  down 
into  history  as  a  worthy  example  for  coming  generations." 

An  enterprising  journalist  got  into  the  secret  session  of  the  (Ecumen- 
ical, a.s  an  Eastern  bishop  in  full  rig.  His  Latin  betrayed  him,  and  the 
papal  police  escorted  him  to  prison.  The  tailor  that  made  his  bishop's 
robe  was  sent  to  keep  him  company. 

During  1869,  there  were  383  American  vessels  lost  by  shipwreck, 
fire,  collision,  or  other  disasters  at  sea,  the  vessels,  exclusive  of  their 
cargoes,  being  valued  at  $9,329,000.  In  1868,  there  were  lost  362  ves- 
sels, valued  a4  $9,030,000. 

M.  Ollivier  is  said  to  be  the  first  Fienchman  who  has  ever  reached 
the  rank  of  first  minister  of  the  crown,  without  having  been  the  recipient 
of  a  single  order,  native  or  foreign. 

Italy  is  negotiating  with  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  with  the  view  to  se- 
curing a  naval  station  on  the  Eed  Sea,  and  restoring  her  supremacy,  as 
a  maritime  power,  in  the  commerce  of  the  East. 

Hadji  Atlianassi,  a  .Greek  aged  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years, 
lately  died  .at  Smyrna.  He  retained  all  his  faculties  to  the  last.  "  He 
lived  upon  fish  and  vegetables,  and  tasted  meats  only  at  Easter. 

An  Englishman,  lately  deceased,  bequeathed  two  thousand  pounds 
to  Dr.  Colenso  as  a  "  mark  of  his  respect  for  one  who  has  so  manfully 
stood  against  bigotry  and  intolerance." 

The  origin  of  the  word  mantel,  usedin  reference  to  a  ohimney-pieoe, 
is  traceable  to  its  being  work  raised  before  a  chimney  to  conceal  it,  maii- 
tel  originally  signifying  a  cloak. 

It  was  Sydney  Smith  who  said,  "  Philanthropy  is  a  universal  senti- 
ment of  the  human  heart;  whenever  A  sees  Bin  trouble,  he  always 
war.ts  C  to  help  him." 

A  lodging-house-keep^  advertises  "  to  furnish  gentlemen  with 
pleasant  .and  comfortable  rooms,  also  one  or  two  gentlemen  with 
wives." 

The  first  coin  made  in  the  Philadelphia  Mint  was  the  copper  cent  in. 
1793.  The  first  silver  dollar  was  made  in  1793,  and  the  first  e-old  eao-le 
in  1795.  ^ 

Sawdust-pills,  says  an  old  physician,  would  efi'eetually  cure  many 
of  the  diseases  with  which  mankind  is  afflicted,  if  every  patient  would 
make  his  own  sawdust. 

The  lady  who  said  that  being  well  dressed  gave  her  more  peace  of 
mind  than  religion  could  give  her,  e.\pressed  undoubtedly  the  general 
feeling  of  her  sex. 

Our  fiimiliar  name  of  luncheon  is  derived  from  the  daily  meal 
of  Spaniards  at  eleven  o'clock,  termed  once,  or  Vonee  (pronounced 
I'onchey). 

Eight  kinds  of  kisses  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures :  the  kisses 
of  Salutation,  Valediction,  Reconciliation,  Subjection,  Approbation 
Adoration,  Treacheiy,  and  Afi'ection.  ' 


A  Frenchman  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  "  stockings  with  garters 
attached." 

Somebody  wants  to  know  wli^ther  a  windlass  can  be  considered  an 
airy  nymph. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  no  holier  spot  of  ground  than  a  petroleum-oil 
district. 

A  religious  paper  published  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  is  called 
Tie  Hdl  Staver. 

Fossil  wood  has  been  found  at  O-iidand,  California,  two  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  below  the  surface. 

J.  E.  Schmidt,  of  Vienna,  has  completed  his  atlas  of  the  moon.    He 
has  been  at  it  thirty  years. 

A  Paris  abb^,  aged  seventy-two,  has  eloped  with  one  of  his  congre- 
gation, a  middle-aged  single  lady. 

The  Greeks  are  in  advance  of  .all  Europe  in  education,  only  seven 
per  cent,  being  unable  to  read. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  dancing  in  the  White  House  took  place  during 
the  visit  of  some  Indians  to  President  Madison. 

Hint  to  a  lover:  To  succeed  as  a  suitor,  you  must  suit  her  well. 
The  snow-banks  have  all  failed  this  winter  from  a  lack  of.  deposits. 


^Ijc  Slwsfitm. 


'  I  iIIE  science  of  geology,  as  now  understood,  teaches  that  the  earth, 
-L  at  first  a  molten  mass,  gradually  became  cool,  the  e.xterior  con- 
densing into  a  crust,  which,  changing  in  its  character  with  the  decrease 
of  temperature,  became  in  succession  the  supporter  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  tlie  character  and  development  of  which  advanced  by  reg- 
ular grades,  or  steps,  which  have  been  denominated  "  periods."  The 
carboniferous  period  is  that  in  wliich  the  crust  first  became  covered  with 
a  luxurious  vegetation,  the  fossilized  remains  of  whicli  now  constitute 
our  coal-beds.  During  this  period  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  was 
covered  with  strange  and  dense  forests,  where  proudly  reigned  a  host 
of  plants,  the  representatives  of  which  at  the  present  day  play  but  a 
very  humble  part.  Here  were  palms  and  bamboos,  there  gigantic  Lyco- 
podia,  which,  now  humble,  creeping  herbaceous  plants,  at  that  tim€  bore 
straight  stems,  towering  to  a  height  of  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet.  Then 
came  the  Lcpidodendra,  the  stem  of  which  reminds  one  of  a  reptile's 
scaly  cuirass.  Lastly  came  trees  of  the  family  of  our  Coniferas,  their 
boughs  laden  with  fruit.  These  vast  primeval  forests,  which  the  course 
of  ages  was  to  annihilate,  sprang  up,  on  a  heated  and  marshy  soil,  which 
surrounded  the  lofty  trees  with  thick,  compact  masses  of  herbaceous, 
aquatic  plants,  intended  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  formation  of  coal. 

The  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  coal  period  was  certainly  favored  by 
the  enormous  heat  which  the  scarcely-chilled  terrestrial  crust  still  pre- 
served, as"  also  by  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  very  probably 
by  the  great  abundance  of  carbonic  acid  which  it  then  contained. 

Although  a  thick  and  magnificent  mantle  of  foliage  covered  the  globe, 
every  thing  wore  a  strange,  gloomy  aspect.  Everywhere  rose  gigantic 
Equiseta  and  ferns,  dra%ving  up  an.  exuberance  of  life  from  the  fertile  and 
virgin  soil.  The  latter  in  their  aspect  resembled  palms,  and  at  the  least 
breath  of  wind  waved  their  crowns  of  finely-cut  leaves  like  flexible 
plumes  of  feathers.  A  sky,  ever  sombre  and  ^'eiled,  oppressed  with 
heavy  clouds  the  domes  of  these  forests ;  a  wan  and  dubious  light 
scarcely  made  visible  the  dark  and  naked  trunks,  shedding  on  all  sides 
a  shadowy  and  indescribable  hue  of  horror.  This  rich  covering  of 
vegetation,  which  extended  from  pole  to  pole,  w'as  sad  and  utterly  si- 
lent, as  well  as  strangely  monotonous.  Not  a  single  flower  enlivened 
the  foliage,  not  one  edible  fruit  loaded  its  branches.  The  echoes  re- 
mained absolutely  mute,  and  the  branches,  without  a  sign  of  life for  no 

air-breathing  animal  had  as  yet  appeared  among  these  savage  scenes  of 
the  ancient  world. 

One  might  say,  in  fact,  that  there  was  then  no  animal  life  to  be  seen  • 
for,  amid  so  many  remains  of  the  coal  flora,  which  geologists  have  so  ad- 
mirably reconstructed,  they  have  only  mot  with  afew  vestiges  of  one  small 
reptile,  the  Archee/osaurus.  This  greatcontest  between  the  richness  of  the 
vegetable  and  penury  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  explained  by  the  great 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  at  that  time  mixed  with  the  atmosphere, 
which,  though  particularly  favorable  to  the  life  of  plants,  must  have 
been  fatal  to  all  animals  endowed  with  active  respiration.  But,  thouo-h 
the  atmosphere  was  poisonous,  the  seas,  on  the  contrary,  uniting  to- 
gether all  circumstances  most  favorable  to  life,  were  peopled  with  shelled 
mollusks  and  fish. 

After  basing  lent  life  to  the  primitive  ages  of  the  globe,  these  strange 
forests  comi-letely  disappeared  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  they  have  now 
become  almost  impossible  to  recognize,  owing  to  the  transformations 
they  have  undergone  in  Nature's  immense  subterranean  storehouses. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  'doubt  about  the  matter.    It  is  clearly  the 
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(i-frWs  of  these  antique  forests  of  our  gradually-cooled-down  planet  that 
constitutes  the  coal  of  the  present  time.  Science,  cariying  its  torch 
even  into  the  dark  regions  from  whence  this  (Uhru  proceeded,  has  dis- 
covered all  its  constituent  parts.    Amid  the  black  and  gleaming  mas.ses 


of  the  coal  strata  abundant  impressions  have  been  found  of  the  plants 
wliich  produced  the  antediluvian  combustible,  and  from  these  primitive 
medals  of  Creation  we  l^ave  seen  Science  weave  the  history  of  the  dawu 
of  terrestrial  vegetation. 
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THE    LADY    OF    THE    ICE.* 

By  Jamks  De  Mille,  Author  of  "  Tiik  Dodge  Club  Abroad,"  "  Cord  akd  Creese,"  etc. 


CnAPTEE  \TI.— CROSSING  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE.— THE  STORM 
AND  THE  BRE.VK-UP.— A  WONDERFUL  ADVENTXTRE.— .\  STRUG- 
OLE  FOE  LIFE.— WHO  IS  SHE  ?— THE  ICE-RIDGE.— FLY  FOE 
TOUR  LIFE  ! 

On  the  following  day  I  found  m.vself  compelled  to  go  on  some  rou- 
tine duty  cross  the  river  to  Point  Levy.  The  weather  was  the  most 
abominable  of  that  abominable  season. .  It  was  winter,  and  yet  not 
Winter's  self.  The  old  gentleman  had  lost  all  that  bright  and  hilarious 
nature ;  all  that  sparkling  and  exciting  stimulus  which  he  owns  and 
holds  here  so  joyously  in  January,  February,  and  even  March.  lie 
was  decrepit,  yet  spiteful ;  a  hoary,  old,  tottering,  palsied  villain,  hurl- 
ing curses  at  all  who  ventured  into  his  evil  presence.  One  look  out- 
side showed  me  the  full  nature  of  all  that  was  before  me,  and  revealed 
the  old  tyrant  iu  the  full  power  of  his  malignancy.  The  air  was  raw 
and  chill.  There  blew  a  fierce,  blighting  wind,  which  brought  with  it 
showers  of  stinging  sleet.  The  wooden  pavements  were  overspread 
■with  a  thin  layer  of  ice,  so  glassy  that  walking  could  only  be  at- 
tempted at  extreme  hazard  ;  the  houses  were  incrusted  with  the  same 
cheerful  coating  ;  and,  of  all  the  beastly  weather  that  I  had  ever  seen, 
there  had  never  been  any  equal  to  this.  However,  there  was  no  escape 
from  it ;  and  so,  wrapping  myself  up  as  well  as  I  could,  I  took  a  stout 
stick  with  a  sharp  iron  ferrule,  and  plunged  forth  into  the  storm. 

On  reaching  the  river,  the  view  was  any  thing  but  satisfactory. 
The  wind  here  was  tremendous,  and  the  sleet  blew  down  in  long,  hori- 
zontal lines,  every  separate  particle  giving  its  separate  sting,  while  the 
accumulated  stings  amounted  to  perfect  torment.  I  paused  for  a 
while  to  get  a  little  shelter,  and  take  breath  before  venturing  across. 

There  were  other  reasons  for  pausing.  The  season  was  well  ad- 
vanced, and  the  ice  was  not  considered  particularly  safe.  Many  things 
conspired  to  give  indications  of  a  break-up.  The  ice  on  the  surface 
was  soft,  honey-combed,  and  crumbling.  Near  the  shore  was  a  chan- 
nel of  open  water.  Farther  out,  where  the  current  ran  strongest,  the 
ice  was  heaped  up  in  hillocks  and  mounds,  while  in  different  directions 
appeared  crevices  of  greater  or  less  width.  Looking  over  that  broad 
surface  as  well  as  I  could  through  the  driving  storm,  where  not  long 
before  I  had  seen  crowds  passing  and  repassing,  not  a  soul  was  now 
visible.  This  might  have  been  owing  to  the  insecurity  of  the  ice  ;  but 
it  might  also  have  been  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather.  Black 
enough,  at  any  rate,  the  scene  appeared ;  and  I  looked  forth  upon  it 
from  my  temporary  shelter  with  the  certainty  that  this  river  before  me 
was  a  particularly  hard  road  to  travel. 

"  Ye'll  no  be  gangin'  ower  the  daj-,  sewer/^.?"  said  a  voice  near 
me. 

I  turned  and  saw  a  brawny  figure  in  a  reefing-jacket  and  "  sou'- 
wester."    Ho  might  have  been  a  sailor,  or  a  scowman,  or  a  hibernating 
raftsman. 
•  "  Why  ?  "  said  L 
He  said  nothing,  but  shook  his  head  with  solemn  emphasis. 
I  looked  for  a  few  moments  longer,  and  hesitated.     Yet  there  was 
no  remedy  for  it,  bad  as  it  looked.     After  being  ordered  forward,  I  did 
not  like  to  turn  back  with  an  excuse  about  the  weather.     Besides,  the 
ice  thus  far  had  lasted  well.     Only  the  day  before,  sleds  had  crossed. 
There  was  no  reason  why  I  should  not  cross  now.     Why  should  I  in 
particular  be  doomed  to  a  catastrophe  more  than  any  other  man? 
,  And,  finally,  was  not  MoGoggin   there  ?     Was  he  not  always  ready 
with  his  warmest  welcome  ?     On  a  stormy  day,  did  he  not  always  keep 
his  watei«up  to  the  boiling-point,  and  did  not  the  very  best  whiskey  in 
Quebec  diffuse  about  his  ch.amber  its  aromatic  odor  ? 
I  moved  forward.     The  die  was  cast. 

The  channel  near  the  shore  was  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  width, 
filled  with  floating  fragments.  Over  this  I  scrambled  in  safety.  As  I 
advanced,  I  could  see  that  in  one  day  a  great  change  had  taken  place. 
The  surface-ice  was  soft  and  disintegrated,  crushing  readily  under  the 
feet.  All  around  me  extended  wide  pools  of  water.  From  beneath 
these  arose  occasional  groaning  sounds — dull,  heavy  crunches,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  a  speedy  break-up.  The  progress  of  the  season, 
with  its  thaws  and  rains,  had  been  gradually  weakening  the  ice ;  along 
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the  shore  its  hold  had  in  some  places  at  least  been  relaxed ;  and  the 
gale  of  wind  that  was  now  blowing  was  precisely  of  that  description 
which  most  frequently  sweeps  away  resistlessly  the  icy  fetters  of  the 
river,  and  sets  all  the  imprisoned  waters  free. ,  At  every  step  new 
signs  of  this  approaching  break-up  became  visible.  From  time  to 
time  I  encountered  gaps  iu  the  ice,  of  a  foot  or  two  in  width,  which 
did  not  of  themselves  amount  to  much,  but  which  nevertheless  served 
to  show  plainly  the  state  of  things. 

My  progress  was  excessively  difficult.  The  walking  was  laborious 
on  account  of  the  ice  itself  and  the  pools  through  which  I  had  to  wade. 
Then  there  were  frequent  gaps,  which  sometimes  could  only  be  trav- 
ersed by  a  long  detour.  Above  all,  there  was  the  furious  sleet,  which 
drove  down  the  river,  borne  on  by  the  tempest,  with  a  fury  and  unre- 
laxing  pertinacity  that  I  never  saw  equalled.  However,  I  managed  to 
toil  onward,  and  at  length  reached  the  centre  of  the  river.  Here  I 
found  a  new  and  more  serious  obstacle.  At  this  point  the  ice  had  di- 
vided ;  and  in  the  channel  thus  formed  there  was  a  vast  accumulation 
of  ice-cakes,  heaped  up  one  above  the  other  in  a  long  ridge,  which 
extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  There  were  great  gaps  in  it, 
however,  and  to  cross  it  needed  so  much  caution,  and  so  much  effort, 
that  I  paused  for  a  while,  and,  setting  my  back  to  the  wind,  looked 
around  to  examine  the  situation. 

Wild  enough  that  scene  appeared.  On  one  side  was  my  destina- 
tion, but  dimly  visible  through  the  storm  ;  on  the  other  rose  the  dark 
cliff  of  Cape  Diamond,  frowning  gloomily  over  the  river,  crowned  with 
the  citadel,  where  the  flag  of  Old  England  was  streaming  straight  out 
at  the  impulse  of  the  blast,  with  a  stiffness  that  made  it  seem  as 
though  it  had  been  froz(yi  in  the  air  rigid  in  that  situation.  Up  the 
river  all  was  black  and  gloomy;  and  the  storm  which  burst  from  that 
quarter  obscured  the  view ;  down  the  river  the  prospect  was  as  gloomy, 
but  one  thing  was  plainly  visible — a  wide,  black  surface,  terminating 
the  gray  of  the  ice,  and  showing  that  there  at  least  the  break-up  had 
begun,  and  the  river  had  resumed  its  sway. 

A  brief  survey  showed  me  all  this,  and  for  a  moment  created  a 
strong  desire  to  go  back.  Another  moment,  however,  showed  that  to 
go  forward  was  quite  as  wise  and  as  safe.  I  did  not  care  to  traverse 
again  what  I  had  gone  over,  and  the  natural  reluctance  to  turn  back 
from  the  hall-way  house,  joined  to  the  hope  of  better  things  for  the 
rest  of  the  way,  decided  me  to  go  forward. 

After  some  examination,  I  found  a  place  on  which  to  cross  the 
central  channel.  It  was  a  point  where  the  heaps  of  ice  seemed  at 
once  more  easy  to  the  foot,  and  more  secure.  At  extreme  risk,  and  by 
violent  efforts,  I  succeeded  in  crossing,  and,  on  reaching  the  other 
side,  I  found  the  ice  more  promising.  Then,  hoping  that  the  chief 
danger  had  been  successfully  encountered,  I  gathered  up  my  energies, 
and  stepped  out  briskly  toward  the  opposite  shore. 

It  was  not  without  the  greatest  difficulty  and  the  utmost  discom- 
fort that  I  had  come  thus  far.  My  clothes  were  coated  with  frozen 
sleet ;  my  hair  was  a  mass  of  ice ;  and  my  boots  were  filled  with 
water.  Wretched  as  all  this  was,  there  was  no  remedy  for  it,  so  I 
footed  it  as  best  I  could,  trying  to  console  myself  by  thinking  over 
the  peaceful  pleasures  which  were  awaiting  me  at  the  end  of  my  jour- 
ney in  the  chambers  of  the  hospitable  McGoggin. 

Suddenly,  as  I  walked  along,  peering  with  half-closed  eyes  through 
the  stormy  sleet  before  me,  I  saw  at  some  distance  a  dart  object  ap- 
proaching. After  a  time,  the  object  drew  nearer,  and  resolved  itself 
into  a  sleigh.  It  came  onward  toward  the  centre  of  the  river,  which 
it  reached  at  about  a  hundred  yards  below  the  point  \fhere  I  had 
crossed.  There  were  two  occupants  in  the  sleigh,  one  crouching  low 
and  muffled  in  wraps  ;  the  other  the  driver,  who  looked  like  one  of 
the  common  Unhitans.  Knowing  the  nature  of  the  river  there,  and 
wondering  what  might  bring  a  sleigh  out  at  such  a  time,  I  stopped, 
and  watched  them  with  a  vague  idea  of  shouting  to  them  to  go  back. 
Their  progress  thus  far  from  the  opposite  suoie,  so  far  at  least  as  I 
could  judge,  made  me  conclude  that  the  ice  on  this  side  must  be  com- 
paratively good,  while  mv  own  journey  had  proved  that  on  the  Quebec 
side  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  a  horse  to  go. 

As  they  reached  the  channel  where  the  crumbled  ice-blocks  lay . 
floating,  heaped  up  as  I  have  described,  the  sleigh  stopped,  and  the 
driver  looked  anxiously  around.     At  that  very  instant  there  came  one 
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of  those  low,  dull,  grinding  sounds  I  have  already  mentioned,  but  very 
much  louder  than  any  that  I  had  hitherto  heard.  Deep,  angry  thuds 
followed,  and  crunching  sounds,  while  beneath  all  there  arose  a  solemn 
murmur  like  the  "  voice  of  many  waters."  I  felt  the  ice  heave  under 
mv  feet  and  sway  in  long,  slow  undulations,  and  one  thought,  quick 
as"  lightning,  flashed  horribly  into  my  mind.  Instinctively  I  leaped 
forward  toward  my  destination,  while  the  ice  rolled  and  heaved  be- 
neath me,  and  the  dread  sounds  grew  louder  at  every  step. 

Scarcely  had  I  gone  a  dozen  paces  when  a  piercing  scream  arrested 
me.  I  stopped  and  lookeU  back.  For  a  few  moments  only  had  I 
turned    away,    yet    in  < 

that  short  interval  a 
fearful  change  had  tak- 
en place.  The  long 
ridge  of  ice  which  had 
been  heaped  up  in  the 
mid-channel  had  in- 
creased to  thrice  its 
former  height,  and  the 
crunching  and  grinding 
of  the  vast  masses 
arose  above  the  roaring 
of  the  storm.  Far  up 
the  river  there  came  a 
deeper  and  fuller  sound 
of  the  same  kind,  which, 
brought  down  by  the 
wind,  burst  with  in- 
creasing terrors  upon 
the  ear.  Tlie  ridg6  of 
ice  was  in  constant  mo- 
tion, being  pressed  and 
heaped  up  in  ever-in- 
creasing masses,  and, 
as  it  heaped  itself  up, 
toppling  over  and  fall- 
ing with  a  noise  like 
thunder.  There  could 
be  but  one  cause  for 
all  this,  and  the  fear 
which  had  already 
flashed  through  my 
brain  was  now  confirm- 
ed to  my  sight.  The 
ice  on  which  I  stood 
was  breaking  up ! 

As  all  this  burst 
upon  my  sight,  I  saw 
the  sleigh.  The  horse 
had  stopped  in  front 
of  the  ridge  of  ice  in 
the  mid-channel,  and 
was  rearing  and  plun- 
ging violently.  The 
driver  was  lashing  fu- 
riously and  trying  to 
turn  the  animal,  which, 
frenzied  by  terror,  and 
maddened  by  the  sting- 
ing sleet,  refused  to 
obey,  and  would  only 
rear  and  kick.  Sud- 
denly the  ice  under  the  sleigh  sank  down,  and  a  flood  of  water  rolled 
over  it,  followed  by  an  avalanche  of  ice-blocks  which  had  tumbled 
from  the  ridge.  With  a  wild  snort  of  terror,  the  horse  turned, 
whirling  round  the  sleigh,  and  with  the  speed  of  the  wind  dashed  back 
toward  the  shore.  As  the  sleigh  came  near,  I  saw  the  driver  upright 
and  trying  to  regain  his  command  of  the  horse,  and  at  that  instant 
the  other  passenger  started  erect.  The  cloak  fell  back.  I  saw  a  face 
pale,  overhung  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  filled  with  an  anguish  of  fear. 
But  the  pallor  and  the  fear  could  not  conceal  the  exquisite  loveliness 
of  that  woman-face,  which  was  thus  so  suddenly  revealed  in  the  midst 
of  the  storm  and  in  the  presence  of  death  ;  and  which  now,  beautiful 
beyond  all  that  I  had  ever  dreamed  of,  arose  before  my  astonished 


eyes.  It  was  from  her  that  the  cry  had  come  but  a  few  moments  be- 
fore. As  she  passed  she  saw  me,  and  another  cry  escaped  her.  In 
another  moment  she  was  far  ahead. 

And  now  I  forgot  all  about  the  dangers  around  me,  and  the  lessen- 
ing chances  of  an  interview  with  llcGoggin.  I  hurried  on,  less  to  secure 
my  own  safety  than  to  assist  the  lady.  And  thus  as  I  rushed  onward 
I  became  aware  of  a  new  danger  which  arose  darkly  between  me  and 
the  shore.  It  was  a  long,  black  channel,  gradually  opening  itself  up, 
and  showing  in  its  gloomy  surface  a  dividing  line  between  me  and  life. 
To  go  back  seemed    now  impossible — to  go   forward  was  to   meet 

these  black  waters. 

Toward  this  gulf  the 
frightened  horse  ran  at 
headlong  speed.  Soon 
he  reached  the  margin 
of  the  ice.  The  water 
was  before  him  and 
headed  him  off.  Terri- 
fied again  at  this,  he 
swerved  aside,  and 
bounded  up  the  river. 
The  driver  pulled  fran- 
tically at  the  reins.  The 
lady,  who  had  fallen 
back  again  in  her  seat, 
was  motionless.  On 
went  the  horse,  and,  at 
every  successive  leap  in 
his  mad  career,  the 
sleigh  swung  wildly 
first  to  one  side  and 
then  to  the  other.  At 
last  there  occurred  a 
curve  in  the  line  of  ice, 
and  reaching  this  the 
horse  turned  once  more 
to  avoid  it.  In  doing 
so,  the  sleigh  was  swung 
toward  the  water.  The 
shafts  broke.  The  har- 
ness was  torn  asunder. 
The  off-runner  of  the 
sleigh  slid  from  the  ice 
— it  tilted  over ;  the 
driver  jerked  at  the 
reins  and  made  a  wild 
leap.  In  vain.  His  feet 
were  entangled  in  the 
fur  robes  which  dragged 
him  back.  A  shriek, 
louder,  wilder,  and  far 
more  fearful  than  be- 
fore, rang  out  through 
the  storm  ;  and  the  next 
instant  down  went  the 
sleigh  with  its  occu- 
pants into  the  water, 
the  driver  falling  out, 
while  the  horse,  though 
free  from  the  sleigh, 
was  yet  jerked  aside  by 
the  reins,  and  before 
he  could  recover  himself  fell  with  the  rest  into  the  icy  stream. 

All  this  seemed  to  have  taken  place  in  an  instant.  I  hurried  on, 
with  all  my  thoughts  on  this  lady  who  was  thus  doomed  to  so  sudden 
and  so  terrible  a  fate.  I  could  see  the  sleigh  floating  for  a  time,  and 
the  head  of  the  horse,  that  was  swimming.  I  sprang  to  a  place  which 
seemed  to  give  a  chance  of  assisting  them,  and  looked  eagerly  to  see 
what  had  become  of  the  lady.  The  sleigh  drifted  steadily  along.  It 
was  one  of  that  bo.K-shaped  kind  called  jown^rs,  which  are  sometimes 
made  so  tight  that  they  can  resist  the  action  of  water,  and  float  either 
in  crossing  a  swollen  stream,  or  in  case  of  breaking  through  the  ice. 
Such  boat-like  sleighs  are  not  uncommon  ;  and  this  one  was  quite 
buoyant.     I  could  see  nothing  of  the  driver.     He  had  probably  sunk 
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at  once,  or  had  been  drawn  under  the  ice.  The  horse,  entangled  in 
the  shafts,  had  regained  the  ice,  and  had  raised  one  foreleg  to  its  sur- 
face, with  which  he  was  making  furious  struggles  to  emerge  from  the 
water,  while  snorts  of  terror  escaped  him.  But  where  was  the  lady  ? 
I  hurried  farther  up,  and,  as  I  approached,  I  could  sec  something 
crouched  in  a  hcip  at  the  bottom  of  the  floating  sleigh.  Was  it  she — 
or  was  it  only  the  heap  of  buffalo-robes  ?     I  could  not  tell. 

The  sleigh  drifted  on,  and  soon  I  came  near  enough  to  see  that  the 
bundle  had  life.  I  came  close  to  where  it  floated.  It  was  not  more 
that  six  yards  olf,  and  was  drifting  steadily  nearer.  I  walked  on  by 
the  edge  of  the  ice,  and  shouted.  There  was  no  answer.  At  length  I 
saw  a  white  hand  cUitching  the  side  of  the  sleigh.  A  thrill  of  exult- 
ant hope  passed  through  me.  I  shouted  again  and  again,  but  my 
voice  was  lost  in  the  roar  of  the  crashing  ice  and  the  howling  gale. 
Yet,  though  my  voice  had  not  been  heard,  I  was  free  from  sus- 
pense, for  I  saw  that  the  lady  thus  far  was  safe,  and  I  could  wait  a 
little  longer  for  the  chance  of  affording  her  assistance.  I  walked  on, 
then,  in  silence,  watching  the  sleigh  which  continued  to  float.  AVe 
travelled  thus  a  long  distance — I,  and  the  woman  who  had  thus  been 
so  strangely  wrecked  in  so  strange  a  bark.  Looking  back,  I  could 
no  longer  see  any  signs  of  the  horse.  All  this  time  the  sleigh  was 
gradually  drifted  nearer  the  edge  of  the  ice  on  which  I  walked,  until 
at  last  it  came  so  near  that  I  reached  out  my  stick,  and,  catching 
it  with  the  crooked  handle,  drew  it  toward  me.  The  shock,  as 
the  sleigh  struck  against  the  ice,  roused  its  occupant.  She  started 
up,  stood  upright,  stared  for  a  moment  at  me,  and  then  at  the  scene 
around.  Then  she  sprang  out,  and,  clasping  her  hands,  fell  upon 
her  knees,  and  seemed  to  mutter  words  of  prayer.  Then  she  rose  to 
her  feet,  and  looked  around  with  a  face  of  horror.  There  was  such  an 
anguish  of  fear  in  her  face,  that  I  tried  to.  comfort  her.  But  my 
efforts  were  useless. 

"  Oh  !  There  is  no  hope  !  The  river  is  breaking  up  !  "  she 
moaned.    "  They  told  me  it  would.     How  mad  I  was  to  try  to  cross ! " 

Finding  that  I  could  do  nothing  to  quell  her  fears,  I  began  to  think 
what  was  best  to  be  done.  First  of  all,  I  determined  to  secure  the 
sleigh.  It  might  be  the  means  of  saving  us,  or,  if  not,  it  would  at  any 
rate  do  for  a  place  of  rest.  It  was  better  than  the  wet  ice  for  the 
lady.  So  I  proceeded  to  pull  it  on  the  ice.  The  lady  tried  to  help 
me,  and,  after  a  desperate  effort,  the  heavy  pung  was  dragged  from 
the  water  upon  the  frozen  surface.  I  then  made  her  sit  in  it,  and 
wrapped  the  furs  around  her  as  well  as  I  could. 

She  submitted  without  a  word.  Her  white  face  was  turned  toward 
mine ;  and  once  or  twice  she  threw  upon  me,  from  her  dark,  expres- 
sive eyes,  a  look  of  speechless  gratitude.  I  tried  to  promise  safety, 
and  encouraged  her  as  well  as  I  could,  and  she  seemed  to  make  an 
effort  to  regain  her  self-control. 

In  spite  of  my  efforts  at  consolation,  her  despair  affected  me.  I 
looked  all  around  to  see  what  the  chances  of  escape  might  be.  As  I 
took  that  survey,  I  perceived  that  those  chances  were  indeed  small. 
The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  that  Cape  Diamond  was  far  behind 
the  point  where  I  at  present  stood.  While  the  sleigh,  had  drifted,  and 
I  had  walked  beside  it,  our  progress  had  been  down  the  river ;  and 
since  then  the  ice,  which  itself  had  all  this  time  been  drifting,  had 
borne  us  on  without  ceasing.  We  were  still  drifting  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  I  looked  around.  We  had  also  movc^d  farther  away  from  the 
shore  which  I  wished  to  reach,  and  nearer  to  the  Quebec  side.  When 
the  sleigh  had  first  gone  over,  there  had  not  l.>cen  more  than  twenty 
yards  between  the  ice  and  the  shore ;  but  now  that  shore  was  full  two 
hundred  yards  away.  All  this  time  the  fury  of  the  wind,  and  the  tor- 
ment of  the  blinding,  stinging  sleet,  had  not  in  the  least  abated  ;  the 
grinding  and  roaring  of  the  ice  had  increased  ;  the  long  ridge  h^d 
heaped  itself  up  to  a  greater  height,  and  opposite  us  it  towered  up  in 
formidable  masses. 

I  thought  at  one  time  of  intrusting  myself  with  my  companion  to 
the  sleigh,  in  the  hope  of  using  it  as  a  boat  to  gain  the  shore.  But  I 
could  not  believe  that  it  would  float  with  both  of  us,  and,  if  it  would, 
tlv.re  were  no  means  of  moving  or  guiding  it.  Better  to  remain  on 
the  ice  than  to  attempt  that.  Such  a  refuge  would  only  do  as  a  last 
resort.  After  giving  up  this  idea,  I  watched  to  see  if  tliere  was  any 
chance  of  drifting  back  to  the  shore,  but  soon  saw  that  there  was 
none.  Every  moment  drew  us  fiirther  off.  Then  I  thought  of  a  score 
of  desperate  undertakings,  but  all  of  them  were  given  up  almost  as 
soon  as  they  suggested  themselves. 

All  this  time  the  lady  had  sat  in  silence — deathly  pale,  looking 


around  with  that  same  anguish  of  fear  which  I  had  noticed  from  the 
first,  like  one  who  awaits  an  inevitable  doom.  The  storm  beat  about 
her  pitilessly ;  occasional  shudders  passed  through  her ;  and  the  dread 
scene  around  affected  me  far  less  than  those  eyes  of  agony,  that  pallid 
face,  and  those  tremulous  white  lips  that  seemed  to  murmur  jirayers. 
She  saw,  as  well  as  I,  the  widening  sheet  of  water  between  us  and  the 
shore  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  ever-increasing  masses  of 
crumbling  ice. 

At  last  I  suddenly  offered  to  go  tn  Quebec,  and  bring  back  help 
I'ar  her.  So  wild  a  proposal  was  in  the  highest  degree  impracticable  ; 
but  I  thought  that  it  might  lead  her  to  suggest  something.  As  soon 
as  she  heard  it,  she  evinced  fresh  terror. 

"  Oh,  sir !  "  she  moaned,  "  if  you  have  a  human  heart,  do  not 
leave  me  !     For  God's  sake,  stay  a  little  longer." 

"  Leave  you  !  "  I  cried  ;  "  never  while  I  have  breath.  I  will  stay 
with  you  to  the  last." 

But  this,  instead  of  reassuring  her,  merely  had  th»  effect  of  chang- 
ing her  feelings.     She  grew  calmer. 

"  No,"  said  she,  "  you  must  not.  I  was  mad  with  fear.  No — go. 
You  at  least  can  save  yourself.     Go — fly — leave  me  !  " 

"  Never  !  "  I  repeated.  "  I  only  made  that  proposal — not  think- 
ing to  save  you,  but  merely  supposing  that  you  would  fee!  better  at 
the  simple  suggestion  of  something." 

"  I  implore  you,"  she  reiterated.  "  Go — there  is  yet  time.  You 
only  risk  your  life  by  delay.     Don't  waste  your  time  on  me." 

"  I  could  not  go  if  I  would,"  I  said,  "  and  I  swear  I  would  not  go 
if  I  could,"  I  cried,  impetuously.  "  I  hope  you  do  not  take  me  for 
any  thing  else  than  a  gentleman." 

"  Oh,  sir,  pardon  me.  Can  you  think  that  ? — But  you  hare  al- 
ready risked  your  life  once  by  waiting  to  save  mite — and,  oh,  do  not 
risk  it  by  waiting  again." 

"  Madame,"  said  I,  "  you  must  not  only  not  say  such  a  thing,  but 
you  must  not  even  think  it.  I  am  here  with  you,  and,  being  a  gentle- 
man, I  ato  here  by  your  side  either  for  life  or  death.  But  come — 
rouse  yourself.  Don't  give  up.  I'll  save  you,  or  die  with  you.  At 
the  same  time,  let  me  assure  you  that  I  haven't  the  remotest  idea  of 
dying." 

She  threw  at  me,  from  her  eloquent  eyes,  a  look  of  unutterable 
gratitude,  and  said  not  a  word. 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  three  o'clock.  There  was  no  lime 
to  lose.  The  day  was  passing  swiftly,  and  at  this  rate  evening 
would  come  on  before  one  might  be  aware.  The  thought  of  standing 
idle  any  longer,  while  the  precious  hours  were  passing,  was  intolera- 
ble. Once  more  I  made  a  hasty  survey,  and  now,  pressed  and  stimu- 
lated by  the  dire  exigencies  of  the  hour,  I  determined  to  make  an 
effort  toward  the  Quebec  side.  On  that  side,  it  seemed  as  though  the 
ice  which  drifted  from  the  other  shore  was  being  packed  in  an  unbroken 
mass.     If  so,  a  way  over  it  might  be  found  to  a  resolute  spirit. 

I  hastily  told  my  companion  my  plan.  She  listened  with  a  faint 
smile. 

"  I  will  do  all  that  I  can,"  said  she,  and  I  saw  with  delight  that 
the  mere  prospect  of  doing  something  had  aroused  her. 

My  first  act  was  to  push  the  sleigh  with  its  occupant  toward  the 
ice-ridge  in  the  centre  of  the  river.  The  lady  strongly  objected,  and 
insisted  on  getting  out  and  helping  me.  This  I  positively  forbade.  I 
assured  her  that  my  strength  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  undertaking, 
but  that  hers  was  not ;  and  if  she  would  save  herself,  and  me,  too, 
she  must  husband  all  her  resources  and  obey  implicitly.  She  sub- 
mitted under  protest,  and,  as  I  pushed  her  along,  she  murmured  the 
most  touching  expressions  of  sympathy  and  of  gratitude.  But  pushing 
a  sleigh  over  the  smooth  ice  is  no  very  difficult  work,  and  the  load  that 
it  contained  did  not  increase  the  labor  in  my  estimation.  Thus  we 
soon  approached  that  long  ice-ridge  which  I  hare  so  frequently  men- 
tioned. Here  I  stopped,  and  began  to  seek  a  place  which  might 
afford  a  chance  for  crossing  to  the  ice-field  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  huge  ice-blocks  gathered  here,  where  the  fields  on  either  side 
were  forced  against  one  another,  grinding  and  breaking  up.  Each 
piece  was  forced  up,  and,  as  the  grinding  Process  continued,  the  heap 
rose  higher.  At  times,  the  loftiest  parts  of  the  ridge  toppled  over 
with  a  tremendous  crash,  while  many  other  piles  seemed  about  to 
do  the  same.  To  attempt  to  pass  that  ridge  would  be  to  encounter 
the  greatest  peril.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  to  invite  an  ava- 
lanche ;  and  then,  again,  wherever  the  piles  fell,  the  force  of  that  fall 
broke  the  ficld-ice  below,  and  the  water  rushed  up,  making  a  passage 
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through  it  quite  as  hazardous  as  the  former.  For  a  long  time  I  ex- 
amined without  seeing  any  phice  which  was  at  all  practicable.  There 
was  no  time,  however,  to  be  discouraged ;  an  effort  had  to  be  made, 
■and  that  without  delay ;  so  I  determined  to  try  for  myself,  and  test 
one  or  more  places.  One  place  appeared  less  dangerous  than  others — 
a  place  where  a  pile  of  uncommon  size  had  recently  fallen.  The  blocks 
were  of  unusual  size,  and  were  raised  up  but  a  little  above  the  level  of 
the  ice  on  which  I  stood.  These  blocks,  though  swaying  slowly  up  and 
down,  seemed  yet  to  be  strong  enough  for  my  purpose.  I  sprang 
-toward  the  place,  and  found  it  practicable.  Then  I  returned  to  the 
lady.  She  was  eager  to  go.  Here  we  had  to  give  up  the  sleigh,  since 
to  transport  that  also  was  not  to  be  thought  of 

"  Now,"  said  I,  "  is  the  time  for  you  to  exert  all  your  strength." 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  she. 

"  Hurry,  then." 

At  that  moment  there  burst  a  thunder-shock.  A  huge  pile  farther 
•down  had  fallen,  and  bore  down  the  surface-ice.  The  water  rushed 
boiling  and  seething  upward,  and  spread  for  over.  There  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose.  It  was  now  or  never ;  so,  snatching  her  hand,  I 
rushed  forward.  The  water  was  up  to  my  knees,  and  sweeping  past 
and  whirling  back  with  a  furious  impetuosity.  Through  that  flood  I 
draggeil  her,  and  she  fohowed  bravely  and  quickly.  I  pulled  her  up 
.to  the  first  block,  then  onward  to  another.  Leaping  over  a  third,  I 
had  to  relinquish  her  hand  for  a  moment,  and  then,  extending  mine 
once  more,  I  caught  hers,  and  she  sprang  after  me.  All  these  blocks 
were  firm,  and  our  weight  did  not  move  their  massive  forms.  One 
huge  piece  formed  the  last  stage  in  our  hazardous  path.  It  over- 
lapped the  ice  on  the  opposite  side.  I  sprang  do^vn,  and  the  next  in- 
stant the  lady  was  by  my  side.     Thank  Heaven  !  we  were  over. 

Onward  then  we  hurried  for  our  lives,  seeking  to  get  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  that  dangerous  channel  of  ice-avalanches  and  seething 
waters  ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  safe  distance  intervened,  that  I  dared  to 
slacken  my  pace  so  as  to  allow  my  companion  to  take  breath.  All 
this  time  she  had  not  spoken  a  word,  and  had  shown  a  calmness  and 
an  energy  which  contrasted  strongly  with  her  previous  lethargy  and 
terror. 

I  saw  that  the  ice  in  this  place  was  rougher  than  it  had  been  on  the 
other  side.  Lumps  were  upheaved  in  many  places.  This  was  a  good 
sign,  for  it  indicated  a  close  packing  in  this  direction,  and  less  danger 
■of  open  water,  which  was  the  only  thing  now  to  be  feared.  The  hope 
of  reaching  the  shore  was  now  strong  within  me.  That  shore,  I  could 
perceive,  must  be  some  distance  below  Quebec  ;  but  how  far  I  could 
not  tell.  I  could  see  the  dark  outline  of  the  land,  but  Quebec  was 
■now  no  lohger  perceptible  through  the  thick  storm  of  sleet. 

For  a  long  time,  my  companion  held  out  nobly,  and  sustained  the 
rapid  progress  which  I  was  trying  to  keep  up ;  but,  at  length,  she  be- 
■gan  to  show  evident  signs  of  exhaustion.  I  saw  this  with  pain,  for  I 
was  fearful  every  moment  of  some  new  circumstance  which  might  call 
for 'fresh  exertion  from  both  of  us.  I  would  have  given  any  thing  to 
have  had  the  sleigh  which  we  were  forced  to  relinquish.  I  feared  that 
her  strength  would  fail  at  the  trying  moment.  The  distance  before  us 
■n-as  yet  so  great  that  we  seemed  to  have  traversed  but  little.  I  in- 
sisted on  her  taking  my  arm  and  loaning  on  me  for  support,  and  tried 
to  cheer  her  by  making  her  look  back  and  see  how  far  we  had  gone. 
.She  tried  to  smile  ;  but  the  smile  was  a  failure.  In  her  weakness,  she 
began  to  feel  more  sensibly  the  storm  from  which  she  had  been  shel- 
■tered  to  some  extent  before  she  left  the  sleigh.  She  cowered  under 
the  fierce  pelt  of  the  pitiless  sleet,  and  clung  to  me,  trembling  and 
shivering  with  cold. 

On  and  on  we  walked.  The  distance  seemed  interminable.  The 
lady  kept  up  well,  considering  her  increasing  exhaustion,  saying  noth- 
ing whatever ;  but  her  quick,  short  breathing  was  audible,  as  she 
,pantcd  with  fatigue.  I  felt  every  shudder  that  r^n  through  her  deli- 
cate frame.  And  yet  I  did  not  dare  to  atop  and  give  her  rest ;  for, 
aside  from  the  imminent  danger  of  losing  our  hope  of  reaching  land, 
a  delay,  even  to  take  breath,  would  only  expose  her  the  more  surely  to 
the  effect  of  the  cold.  At  last,  I  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  drew  off 
my  overcoat.  This,  in  spite  of  her  protestations,  I  forced  her  to  put 
on.  She  threatened,  at  one  time,  to  sit  down  on  the  ice  and  die,  rather 
than  do  it. 

"  Yery  well,  madame,"  said  I.  "  Then,  out  of  a  punctilio,  you 
■will  destroy,  not  only  yourself,  but  me.     Do  I  deserve  this  ?  " 

At  this,  tears  started  to  her  eyes.     She  submitted. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  she  murmured,  "  what  can  I  say  ?     It's  for  your  sake 


that  I  refuse.     I  will  submit.     God  bless  you — "who  sent  you  to  my 
help  !     God  forever  bless  you  !  " 

I  said  nothing. 

On  and  on  ! 

Then  her  steps  grew  feebler — then  her  weight  rested  on  me  more 
heavily. 

On  and  on ! 

She  staggered,  and  low  moans  succeeded  to  her  heavy  panting.  At 
last,  with  a  cry  of  despair,  she  fell  forward. 

I  caught  her  in  my  arms,  and  held  her  up. 

"  Leave  me !  "  she  said,  in  a  faint  voice.  "  I  cannot  walk  any 
farther." 

"  No  ;  I  will  wait  for  a  while." 

"  Oh,  leave  me  !     Save  yourself !     Or  go  ashore,  and  bring  help ! " 

"  No  ;  I  will  go  ashore  with  you,  or  not  at  all." 

She  sighed,  and  clung  to  me. 

After  a  time,  she  revived  a  little,  and  insisted  on  going  onward. 
This  time  she  walked  for  some  distance.  She  did  this  with  a  stolid, 
heavy  step,  and  mechanically,  like  an  automaton  moved  by  machinery. 
Then  she  stopped  again. 

"  I  am  dizzy,"  said  she,  faintly. 

I  made  her  sit  do'wn  on  the  ice,  and  put  myself  between  her  and 
the  wind.  That  rest  did  much  for  her.  But  I  was  afraid  to  let  her 
sit  more  than  five  minutes.  Her  feet  were  saturated,  and,  in  spite  of 
my  overcoat,  she  was  still  shivering. 

"  Come,"  said  I ;  "if  we  stay  any  longer,  you  will  die." 

She  staggered  up.  She  clung  to  me,  and  I  dragged  her  on.  Then, 
again,  she  stopped. 

I  now  tried  a  last  resort,  and  gave  her  some  brandy  from  my  flask. 
I  had  thought  of  it  often,  but  did  not  wish  to  give  this  until  other 
things  were  exhausted ;  for,  though  the  stimulus  is  an  immediate 
remedy  for  weakness,  yet  on  the  ice  and  in  the  snow  the  reaction  is 
dangerous  to  the  last  degree.     The  draught  revived  her  wonderfully. 

Starting  once  more,  with  new  life,  she  was  able  to  traverse  a  very 
great  distance  ;  and  at  length,  to  my  delight,  the  shore  began  to  ap- 
pear very  near.  But  now  the  reaction  from  the  stimulant  appeared. 
She  sank  down  without  a  -word  ;  and  another  draught,  and  yet  another, 
was  needed  to  infuse  some  false  strength  into  her.  At  length,  the 
shore  seemed  close  by  lis.     Here  she  gave  out  utterly. 

"  I  can  go  no  farther,"  she  moaned,  as  she  fell  straight  down  heavily 
and  suddenly  on  the  ice. 

"  Only  one  more  effort,"  I  said,  imploringly.  "  Take  some  more 
brandy." 

"  It  is  of  no  use.     Leave  me  !     Get  help  !  " 

"  See — the  shore  is  near.     It  is  not  more  than  a  few  rods  away." 

"  I  cannot." 

I  supported  her  in  my  arms,  for  she  was  leaning  on  her  hand,  and 
slowly  sinking  downward.  Once  more  I  pressed  the  brandy  upon  her 
lips,  as  her  head  lay  on  my  shoulder.  Her  eyes  were  closed.  Down 
on  her  marble  face  the  wild  storm  beat  savagely  ;  her  lips  were  blood- 
less, and  her  teeth  were  fixed  convulsively.  It  was  only  by  an  effort 
that  I  could  force  the  brandy  into  her  mouth.  Once  more,  and  for  the 
last  time,  the  fiery  liquid  gave  her  a  momentary  strength.  She  roused 
herself  from  the  stupor  into  which  she  was  sinking,  and,  springing  to 
her  feet  with  a  wild,  spasmodic  effort,  she  ran  with  outstretched  hands 
toward  the  shore.  For  about  twenty  or  thirty  paces  she  ran,  and,  be- 
fore I  could  overtake  her,  she  fell  once  more. 

I  raised  her  up,  and  again  supported  her.  She  could  move  no 
farther.  I  sat  by  her  side  for  a  little  while,  and  looked  toward  the 
shore.  It  was  close  by  us  now ;  but,  as  I  looked,  I  sa^w  a  sight  which 
made  any  further  delay  impossible. 

Directly  in  front,  and  only  a  few  feet  away,  was  a  dark  chasm  lying 
between  us  and  that  shore  for  which  we  had  been  striving  so  ear- 
nestly. It  was  a  fathom  wide;  and  there  flowed  the  dark  waters  of 
the  river,  gloomily,  warningly,  menacingly!  To  me,  that  chasm  -n'as 
nothing  ;  but  how  could  she  cross  it  ?  Besides,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  it  was  widening  every  moment. 

I  started  up. 

"  Wait  here  for  a  moment,"  said  I,  hurriedly. 

I  left  her  half  reclining  on  the  ice,  and  ran  hastily  up  and  down 
the  chasm.  I  could  see  that  my  fears  were  true.  The  whole  body  of 
ice  was  beginning  to  break  away,  and  drift  from  this  shore  also,  as  it 
had  done  from  the  other.  I  saw  a  place  not  more  than  five  feet  wide. 
Back  I  rushed  to  my  companion.     I  seized  her,  and,  lifting  her  in  my 
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arms,  without  a  word,  I  carried  her  to  that  place  where  the  channel 
was  narrowest ;  and  then,  without  stopping  to  consider,  hut  impelled 
by  the  one  fierce  desire  for  safety,  I  leaped  forward,  and  my  feet 
touched  the  opposite  side. 

With  a  horrible  crash,  the  ice  broke  beneath  me,  and  I  went  down. 
That  sound,  and  the  awful  sensation  of  sinking,  I  shall  never  forget. 
But  the  cake  of  ice  which  had  given  way  beneath  my  feet,  though  it 
went  down  under  me,  still  prevented  my  sinking  rapidly.  I  flung  my- 
self forward,  and  held  up  my  almost  senseless  burden  as  I  best  could 
with  one  arm,  while  with  the  other  I  dug  my  sharp-pointed  stick  into 
the  ice  and  held  on  for  a  moment.  Then,  summoning  up  my  strength, 
I  passed  my  left  arm  under  my  companion,  and  raised  her  out  of  the 
water  upon  the  ice.  My  feet  seemed  sucked  by  the  water  underneath 
the  shelf  of  ice  against  which  I  rested  ;  but  the  iron-pointed  stick 
never  slipped,  and  I  succeeded.  Then,  with  a  spring,  I  raised  myself 
up  from  the  water,  and  clambered  out. 

J(y  companion  had  struggled  up  to  her  knees,  and  grasped  me 
feebly,  as  though  to  assist  me.  Then  she  started  to  her  feet.  The 
horror  of  sudden  death  had  done  this,  and  had  given  her  a  convulsive 
energy  of  recoil  from  a  hideous  fite.  Thus  she  sprang  forward,  and 
ran  for  some  distance.  I  hastened  after  her,  and,  seizing  her  arm, 
drew  it  in  mine.  But  at  that  moment  her  short-lived  strength  failed 
her,  and  she  sank  once  more.  I  looked  all  around — the  shore  was 
only  a  few  yards  oif.  A  short  distance  away  was  a  high,  cone-shaped 
mass  of  ice,  whose  white  sheen  was  distinct  amid  the  gloom.  I  recog- 
nized it  at  once. 

"  Courage,  courage  !"  I  cried.  "  We  are  at  Montmorency.  There 
is  a  house  not  far  away.     Only  one  more  effort." 

She  raised  her  head  feebly. 

"  Do  you  see  it  ?  Montmorency !  the  ice-cone  of  the  Falls !  "  I  cried, 
eagerly. 

Her  head  sank  back  again. 

"  Look  !  look  !     We  are  saved  !  we  are  near  houses  ! " 

The  only  answer  was  a  moan.  She  sank  down  lower.  I  grasped 
her  so  as  to  sustain  her,  and  she  lay  senseless  in  my  arms. 

There  was  now  no  more  hope  of  any  further  exertion  from  her. 
Strength  and  sense  had  deserted  her.  There  was  only  one  thing  to  be 
done. 

I  took  her  in  my  arms,  and  carried  her  toward  the  shore.  How  I 
clambered  up  that  steep  bank,  I  do  not  remember.  At  any  rate,  I 
snceceded  in  reaching  the  top,  and  sank  exhausted  there,  holding  my 
burden  under  the  dark,  sighing  evergreens. 

Rising  once  more,  I  raised  her  up,  and  made  my  way  to  a  house. 
The  inmates  were  kind,  and  full  of  sympathy.  I  committed  the 
lady  to  their  care,  and  fell  exhausted  on  a  settee  in  front  of  the  huge 
fireplace. 

[to  be   continued.] 


JOHANN  STRAUSS  AND  HIS  DEATH-WALTZ. 

AYODXG  man,  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  walked  to  and 
fro,  deeply  agitated,  in  a  chamber  not  large,  but  comfortably 
and  tastefully  furnished.  His  figure  was  of  medium  height,  lithe  and 
elegant,  while  the  pleasing  and  expressive  features  of  his  rather  thin 
face  were  illuminated  by  a  pair  of  fiery  eyes,  full  of  soul  and  enthusi- 
asm. His  dress  consisted  of  a  black  frock-coat,  breeches  of  the  same 
color,  silk  stockings,  and  neatly-polished  shoes  with  silver  buckles. 
A  white-silk  waistcoat,  a  white-lace  neckcloth  and  embroidered  wrist- 
bands and  frill,  completed  the  elegant  costume,  that  showed  the  grace- 
ful figure  of  the  young  man  to  the  best  advantage. 

One  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  room  was  the  abode  of  an  artist,  who 
worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  the  goddess  of  music,  for  on  one  side  stood 
a  spinet,  near  which  a  bass-viol  leaned  against  the  wall,  while  on  a 
chair  that  stood  before  a  desk  lay  a  violin,  which  the  young  man 
seemed  to  have  just  been  using,  for  he  still  held  the  bow  in  his  hand. 
On  a  table,  near  the  window,  there  was  a  pile  of  sheet-music,  together 
with  sundry  pieces  of  paper,  on  which  were  written  legions  of  those 
little  black-headeJ  characters  that  to  the  initiated  speak  a  language 
of  sweet  sounds. 

The  delicate  features  of  the  young  man  were,  at  this  moment,  suf- 
fused in  crimson;  he  ran  his  fingers  repeatedly  through  his  curly, 
carefully-d'-e-«sed  locks,  regardless  of  the  havoc  he  played  with  his  ar- 
tistic towpel,  and  then  he  would  flourish  the  bow  in  his  hand,  as  thouo-h 


it  were  a  sword  with  which  he  would  drive  away  some  phantom  that 
refused  to  give  him  a  moment's  peace. 

Finally  he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
"I  must,  I  must,"  he  cried,  "and  that  to  day,  too!  I  can  endure 
this  suspense  no  longer ;  I  must  know  my  fate ;  foi  this  uncertainty, 
this  continual  wavering  between  hope  and  fear,  is  a  thousand  times 
more  terrible  than  the  certainty  that  she  does  not  love  me.  Love  me  ? 
why  should  she  not  ?  I  am  young,  and  more  than  one  has  told  me 
that  I  am  not  ill-favored.  My  name  is  already  well  and  favorably 
known  in  Vienna,  and  I  feel  that  the  stuff  is  in  me  to  make  for  myself 
a  reputation  that  shall  extcr(|%>  other  lands.  I  am  an  artist,  and  the 
barriers  do  not  exist  for  me  .41k  surround  the  privileged  classes.  She 
cannot  have  misunderstood  m/^ances  and  my  sighs.  She  has  read 
in  my  eyes  that  I  love  her,  in  the  crimson  of  my  cheeks  when  she  ap- 
proaches me,  so  beautiful  and  lovely  that  my  heart  beats  only  for  her, 
and  yet  she  has  done  nothing — nothing  to  repulse  me.  She  seemed 
embarrassed — she,  too,  blushed  when  my  trembling  hand  assisted  her 
in  finding  the  right  string,  and  at  the  same  time  ventured  a  gentle 
pressure  on  her  delicate  fingers.  What  can  this  mean,  if  it  be  not 
that  her  heart,  too,  is  agitated  by  a  feeling  akin  to  the  one  that  thrills 
mine  at  such  moments  ?  Courage,  Johann,  courage !  It  shall  not  be 
said  that  the  greatest  h.appiness  on  earth  was  within  your  grasp,  and 
that  you  let  it  pass  because  you  had  not  the  courage  to  reach  after  it. 
This  very  day  I  will  confess  to  her  my  love,  and  then — " 

A  small  clock  that  stood  on  the  mantel  interrupted  the  young  man's 
soliloquy  by  striking  three. 

"  Three  o'clock,"  he  cried,  drawing  his  watch  from  his  fob ;  "  it  is 
time.  I  must  be  on  my  way.  In  an  hour  I  shall  know  what  the  fu- 
ture has  till  now  concealed  from  me  with  an  impenetrable  veil.  So- 
phie, my  beloved  Sophie ! " 

The  last  words  died  in  a  sigh.  The  young  man  laid  down  the  bow, 
stepped  before  the  mirror,  and  arranged  his  hair  and  frills,  and  then, 
setting  his  hat  on  his  handsome  head,  he  left  the  room. 

But  it  is  time  that  the  young  man  whom  we  have  described  should 
be  introduced  to  the  reader.  We  have  already  said  that  it  was  evident 
from  the  appearance  of  the  room  that  the  occupant  was  a  musician, 
and  that  he  was,  too,  a  genuine  musician,  known  to-day  wherever  the 
arts  are  cultivated.     His  name  was  Johann  Strauss. 

Johann  Strauss  was  born  in  1804,  at  Vienna.  His  parents,  who 
were  in  indigent  circumstances,  apprenticed  him  to  a  bookbinder 
named  Lichtscheidel,  but  Nature  had  not  intended  the  boy  for  a  sim- 
ple mechanic.  The  genius  of  music  animated  his  entire  being,  and  he 
was  as  skilful  and  diligent  in  learning  to  play  the  violin  as  he  was 
awkward  and  indolent  in  learning  a  trade.  As  early  as  in  his  fifteenth 
year  he  composed  some  waltzes  and  other  pieces,  which  discovered 
unmistakably  his  extraordinary  talent  for  dancing-music.  His  calling 
had  long  since  been  his  aversion;  music  was  every  thing  to  the  boy, 
and  to  its  cultivalion  he  devoted  his  entire  energies.  Fortunately  his 
musical  talent  was  recognized  by  Lanner,  who,  at  that  time,  was  a 
leader  of  considerable  repute,  and  he  took  the  youth  into  his  orches- 
tra, where,  as  early  as  1820,  he  played  the  second  violin.  Under  the 
direction  of  Lanner,  the  musical  talent  of  young  Strauss  was  more  and 
more  developed,  and  it  was  not  long  until  he  felt  himself  capable  of 
wielding  the  baton  himself.  At  first,  in  1824,  he  undertook  the  di- 
rection of  the  ball-music  in  a — at  that  time — popular  place  of  amuse- 
ment called  the  '^ Hotil  zum  Bock"  and  soon  afterward,  having  or- 
ganized an  excellent  orchestra,  he  played  alternately  in  Vienna  and 
the  environs  of  the  city,  always  eliciting  the  enthusiastic  approbation 
of  the  pleasure-loving  Viennese,  with  whom  he  soon  became  the  de- 
cided favorite.  His  popularity  was  not  confined  to  any  class  of  society, 
and  the  enthusiastic  admii-ers  of  his  compositions  rarely  called  him  by 
any  other  cognomen  than  the  waltz-king. 

Among  other  in^ruments,  Strauss  played  the  harp  with  the  skill  of 
a  master.  At  that  time  this  now-neglected  instrument  was  as  popu- 
lar with  the  Au.strian  ladies  as  the  piano  or  cithern  is  to-day,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  youthful  artist  secured  him  an  invitation  to  the  house 

of  the  Countess  C ,  where  he  was  solicited  to  instruct  the  eldest 

daughter,  Countess  Sophie. 

Strauss  acceded  to  the  proposition,  and  the  lessons  beg.an,  but,  with 
the  progress  that  the  youthful  countess  made  under  the  direction  of 
her  skilful  master,  a  liking  sprung  up  in  his  heart  for  his  fair  pupil, 
which  daily  increased,  until  he  decided  to  tell  her  the  secret  of  his 
heart,  and  to  ask  her  love  in  return. 

We  have  overheard  the  young  man's  soliloquy,  in  which  he  decided 
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to  risk  every  thing  in  order  to  escape  tlie  tortures  of  suspense ;  we  will 
now  follow  him  to  a  large,  palatial  house,  over  the  door  of  which,  cut 
in  stone,  but  half  obliterated  by  time,  there  is'the  coat-of-arms  of  a 
noble  family,  while  before  it  walks  proudly  to  and  fro  a  tall,  bearded 
Swiss,  in  a  rich  livery,  wearing  a  three-cornered  hat,  and  carrying  a 
staff.  

At  sight  of  Strauss,  the  Cerberus  raised  his  hat,  and  bowed  with  a 
friendly  smile.  Strauss  returned  the  salutation  in  a  not  less  friendly 
manner,  and  hurried  up  to  the  second  story,  where  a  servant  led  him 
into  a  small  but  elegant  salon,  and  hastened  to  announce  his  arrival. 

A  richly- ornamented  harp  and  a  music-desk  stood  near  one  of  the 
windows.  Strauss  approached  the  latter,  and,  with  an  apparently  in- 
different air,  turned  over  the  sheets  of  music,  but  his  hand  trembled, 
and  he  threw  more  than  one  hasty  glance  at  the  door  where  his  pupil 
was  to  enter. 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and,  followed  by  her  companion,  the 
Countess  Sophie  entered  the  room,  bowing  to  her  professor  with  a 
friendly  but  somewhat  condescending  air. 

The  youthful  countess  was  beautiful — very  beautiful.  A  tall  Juno- 
like  figure,  features  of  great  regularity,  a  complexion  faultlessly  clear, 
a  wealth  of  dark  hair  that  fell  in  luxuriant  tresses  over  her  shoulders, 
and  large  expressive  eyes,  formed  a  magnificent  whole.  She  carried 
her  head  high,  and  slightly  thrown  back,  a  sure  indication  of  pride, 
which,  moreover,  was  evinced  by  every  movement  of  the  girl,  and 
every  expression  of  her  beautiful  face,  and  which  Strauss  only,  in  his 
infatuation,  failed  to  see. 

She  was  only  seventeen  years  old,  an  age  when  most  girls  retain 
something  of  the  ways  and  manners  of  childhood.  Not  so,  however, 
with  this  girl.  There  was  nothing  about  her  that  reminded  one  of  the 
child.  She  was  a  full-blown  woman,  and  her  whole  bearing  showed 
that  she  was  not  only  conscious  that  she  was  beautiful,  but  also  that 
she  was  a  countess. 

Poor  Strauss !  He  saw  only  her  beauty — to  him  she  seemed  an 
angel  descended  from  a  brighter  world.  He  read  love  in  her  graceful 
smile,  which  was  intended  for  the  master  and  not  the  man,  who,  as  a 
burgher,  she  never  dreamed  could  raise  his  eyes  to  her. 

Strauss  bowed  respectfully,  and  perhaps  somewhat  awkwardly,  in 
response  to  the  young  girl's  salutation ;  the  lady-companion  seated 
herself  in  an  arm-chair,  and  soon  became  absorbed  in  a  book,  and  the 
lesson  began. 

The  artist  struggled  hard  to  conceal  his  agitation  ;  but,  in  spite 
of  his  best  endeavors,  his  hand  trembled,  and  his  voice  was  husky  and 
constrained. 

The  unwonted  mood  of  the  teacher  seemed  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  pupil ;  for,  from  time  to  time,  she  glanced  at  the  burn- 
ing face  of  the  young  man,  whose  eyes  seemed  to  meet  hers  with  a 
peculiar  expression. 

At  this  moment  a  servant  entered,  and  whispered  a  few  words  to 
the  companion,  whereupon  she  rose,  and,  with  the  words  "  By  your 
leave,  Sophie,"  left  the  room. 

Strauss  was  now  alone  with  the  countess. 

"  Heaven  is  propitious,"  said  he  to  himself,  overjoyed.  "  Now  or 
never !  "  He  grasped  her  hand,  pressed  it  to  his  burning  lips,  and  fell 
on  one  knee  before  her. 

"  Countess  Sophie,"  he  whispered,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  face  of 
ths  astonished  girl,  "  do  not  be  angry  with  me  for  falling  thus  at  your 
feet.  Do  not  drive  me  from  you,  for  I  love  you — love  you  with  my 
whole,  my  entire  being.  Oh,  speak  one  word,  give  me  some  sign 
that  you  do  not  disdain  the  love  I  could  conceal  from  you  no 
longer !  " 

The  countess,  surprised  by  this  sudden  outburst,  did  not  seem  at 
the  moment  to  grasp  its  import ;  but,  when  she  did,  she  rose  proudly, 
withdrew  her  hand,  and  said,  in  a  haughty,  disdainful  tone,  her  eyes 
Dashing  with  indignation  : 

"  Sir,  you  forget  where  jou  are.  Kise — you  are  not  in  your 
place." 

"  Oh,  let  me  remain  here  at  your  feet,  Sophie !  "  stammered  Strauss, 
who  misconstrued  the  agitation  of  the  countess.  "  Let  me  hear  the 
word  from  your  lips  that  shall  make  my  earthly  happiness  com- 
plete !  " 

"  What  impudence  !  "  exclaimed  the  countess.  "  Rise,  sir !  Your 
place  is  before  the  door.  How  dare  you  raise  your  eyes  to  me  ? 
Where  is  your  coat-of-arms  ?  where  your  patent  of  nobility  ?  I — 
love — you — I !     You  cannot  be  in  your  right  mind,  sir,  or  you  would 


not  forget  that  I  am  Countess   Sophie  C ,  and  that  you   are — 

a  musician  !  " 

With  these  scornful  words,  the  proud  girl  left  the  room. 

Half  bewildered,  the  unfortunate  Strauss  rpse  to  his  feet.  His 
face  was  deathly  pale,  and  his  colorless  lips  whispered  only : 

"A  musician,  she  said — a  musician!" 

Then,  like  one  intoxicated,  he  seized  his  hnt  and  hurried  out  of 
the  house,  without  noticing  the  countess's  companion,  who  met  him, 
and  asked  why  the  lesson  had  ended  so  soon,  or  replying  to  the  salu- 
tation of  the  giant  Swiss  who  guarded  the  door. 

How  he  got  home,  Strauss  never  knew ;  he  saw  nothing  and  heard 
nothing  but  the  scornful  words  of  the  countess.  He  was  a  prey  to 
deep,  burning  grief  and  shame  ;  he  had  been  wounded  in  what  is  a 
man's  most  vulnerable  point ;  and,  after  throwing  off  his  hat,  coat, 
neckcloth,  and  every  thing  that  confined  his  chest,  he  strode  up  and 
down  his  apartment  in  a  state  that  fell  little  short  of  frenzy. 

"  Oh,  they  have  no  heart,"  he  cried,  "  these  high-born  women  ! 
Where  others  have  a  heart,  they  carry  an  old,  worm-eaten  parchment, 
a  patent  of  nobility,  that,  they  think,  makes  them  better  than  other 
people.  What  care  they  for  love,  fidelity,  nobility  of  soul  ?  To  them, 
the  name,  a  coat-of-arms,  and  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  is  every  thing. 
A  musician  am  I — a  musician !  And  so  I  am  ;  but,  my  beauteous 
countess,  the  musician  will  live  in  the  memory  and  affections  of  his 
fellow-men  when  your  name  and  your  coat-of-arms  will  have  long  been 
forgotten." 

Little  by  little,  he  became  more  calm,  until  his  violent  agitation 
gave  place  to  a  deep  but  quiet  sorrow. 

"  And  yet,  how  ardently  I  have  loved  her  ! "  he  continued  to  solil- 
oquize. "  I  gave  her  my  whole  heart — would  have  laid  down  my  life 
for  her.  Had  she  but  told  me,  quietly  and  calmly,  that  she  did  not, 
could  not,  love  me,  her  image  would  have  remained  pure  and  unspotted 
in  my  memory.  Why  this  disdain,  this  scorn,  this  contempt  ?  But  I 
will  forget  her,"  he  murmured,  after  a  pause,  wiping  away  an  unwilling 
tear ;  and  then  he  sat  down  at  the  table  near  the  window,  and  seemed 
lost  in  a  deep  reverie. 

And  now  the  genius  of  music  hovered  over  the  head  of  the  grief- 
laden  young  man,  and  voiced  his  woes  in  mournful  tones,  that  floated 
to  and  fro  on  the  ear  of  his  fantasy  until  they  were  woven  into  a  mel- 
ody ;  then  he  seized  a  pen,  and  began  hurriedly  to  write.  Note  ranged 
itself  after  note ;  and,  when  one  sheet  was  filled,  he  reached  after 
another,  and  another,  until  the  composition  was  finished. 

It  was  a  waltz ;  but,  inspiriting  as  it  was,  still  there  ran  through 
its  now  lively,  now  measured  strains  a  tone  of  nameless  melancholy,  a 
cry  of  bitter,  tearful  agonj'.  In  listening  to  its  notes,  one  might  be  at 
once  joyous  and  sad,. might  laugh  and — die. 

After  playing  it  two  or  three  times  through,  Strauss  laid  aside  his 
violin,  gathered  up  the  sheets,  and  concealed  them  carefully  in  a 
drawer  of  his  writing-table.  " 

"Rest  there,"  said  he,  mournfully;  "I  will  call  you  the  'Sophie 
Waltz.'  In  you  I  bury  my  hopes,  my  sorrows,  and — my  love.  You 
are  not  for  profane  ears.  Why  should  the  world  know  that  I  have 
loved,  that  I  have  suffered  ?  " 

Months  had  passed,  during  which  Strauss  sought,  by  close  appli- 
cation, to  forget  his  grief.  He  seemed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  have 
succeeded;  for  Sophie's  heartlessness,  and  the  contempt  she  had 
shown  for  him,  were  sufficient  proofs  to  the  artist  that  she  was  un- 
worthy of  his  love. 

The  image  of  the  loved  one  had  become  fainter  and  ever  fainter  in 
his  memory,  when,  one  morning,  a  young,  elegantly-dressed  man 
called  at  his  lodgings,  and  presented  himself  as  Count  M . 

Strauss  received  the  visitor  with  his  accustomed  urbanity,  and 
begged  to  know  in  what  he  could  serve  him. 

"  I  am  about  to  be  married,"  began  the  count,  in  a  nasal  tone, 
glancing  around  the  room  with  a  pair  of  shy,  expressionless  eyes ; 
"  and,  as  I  am  desirous  that  my  wedding  shall  be  in  keeping  with  my 
rank,  and  as  brilliant  as  possible,  I  come  to  request  that  you,  with 
your  orchestra,  supply  the  music,  if  you  will." 

"  Certainly,  count,"  replied  Strauss  ;  "  I  am  at  your  service." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  replied  the  count.  "  As  for  your  terms, 
my  steward  has  instructions  to  accept  them,  whatever  they  may  be.  I 
will  send  him  to  you  to-morrow."  The  object  of  his  visit  being  ac- 
complished, he  rose,  and  stepped  toward  the  door. 

Strauss,  who  could  not  help  observing  the  strange,  almost  timid 
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manner  of  his  visitor — for  he  seemed  studiously  to  aToid  his  gaze — 
replied  with  only  a  slight  bow. 

As  he  was  opening  the  door,  the  count  turned  round,  and  stam- 
mered : 

"  A  propos,  you  may  be  curious  to  learn  the  name  of  my  bride — it 
is  Countess  Sophie  C .     Good-morning  ! " 

For  a  moment,  Strauss  was  stupefied ;  but,  quickly  recovering 
command  of  himself,  his  first  thought  was  to  hasten  after  the  count, 
and  take  back  his  promise  ;  on  second  thought,  however,  he  resolved 
to  pursue  a  wiser  course. 

"  Shameful !  "  he  cried,  in  a  bitter  tone.  "  But  the  dart  intended 
for  my  bosom,  my  beauteous  countess,  shall  pierce  your  own.  You 
could  have  given  me  no  better  proof  of  your  utter  unworthiness  than 
in  preferring  to  me  this  titled  idiot.  I  will  play  at  your  wedding — 
will  play  the  waltz  I  composed  in  my  agony.  Ton  shall  see  that  I  no 
longer  suffer,  that  my  hand  does  not  tremble  in  wielding  the  baton  or 
drawing  the  bow." 

The  marriage-ceremony  had  been  performed.      Countess  Sophie 

was  now  the  wife  of  Count  M .     The  palatial  residence  of  the 

bride's  mother  was  lighted  by  hvmdreds  of  wax-candles,  and  its  spa- 
cious apartments  were  filled  by  the  elite  of  Vienna. 

It  was  time  for  the  dancing  to  begin.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
orchestra  were  in  their  places,  and  Strauss,  faultlessly  attired,  stepped 
to  the  front,  violin  and  bow  in  hand.  He  was  pale,  but  calm  ;  he  had 
every  muscle  under  control.  His  bearing  was  proud  and  graceful,  as 
he  gave  the  signal  to  begin  a  stirring  introduction,  followed  by  the 
usual  jDo?ort(;/s/'. 

_The  /)o/o«a/sc  was  to  be  followed  by  a  waltz — a  new  composition 
by  the  "  king  of  dancing-music,"  dedicated  to  the  beautiful  bride.  All 
were  on  the  tiptoe  of  curiosity  to  hear  the  new  air,  which,  every  one 
predicted,  would  be  something  extraordinary — something  worthy  of 
the  occasion. 

The  vanity  of  Sophie,  now  Countess  "M ,  was  deeply  wounded 

at  seeing  the  despised  lover  discharge  his  duties  as  conductor  with 
such  apparent  unconcern.  She  was  irritated,  and  the  flush  of  anger 
mantled  her  cheeks  in  spite  of  herself.  When  she,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  husband,  who  in  his  insignificance  was  completely  over- 
shadowed by  the  brilliant  beauty  at  his  side,  came  near  the  orchestra 
and  glanced  at  Strauss,  she  thought  she  observed  on  his  lips  an  ironi- 
cal smile  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  count.  She  felt  ill  at  ease,  op- 
pressed in  the  hot,  i^erfumed  air  of  the  crowded  salons,  and  was  about 
to  withdraw,  when  Strauss  took  up  his  bow  .and  violin. 

He  gave  the  signal,  and  the  introduction  to  the  waltz  began  with 
soft,  melancholy  tones,  whose  serious,  mournful  rhythm  seemed  to 
prelude  a  waltz-tempo  without  distinctly  marking  it.  The  last  domi- 
nant accord  of  the  introduction  sounded.  StrausSs  raised  his  violin  to 
his  shoulder,  and,  as  soon  as  his  bow  touched  the  strings,  an  electric 
stream  seemed  to  thrill  the  listeners ;  and  now  the  dancers,  couple 
after  couple,  began  to  whirl  round  and  round  the  hall,  urged  on  by  the 
inspiriting  melody. 

More  and  more  joined  in  the  dance — among  them,  the  bride  and 
groom.  The  now  joyous,  now  mournful  strains  of  the  waltz  appeared 
to  exercise  a  magic  influence  on  the  dancers.  A  bacchanal  humor 
seemed  to  have  possessed  the  entire  assembly.  Strauss  alone  stood 
tranquil  and  serene,  his  eyes  fixed  on  space,  pouring  his  whole  soul 
into  the  tomb  of  his  hopes  and  love. 

Suddenly,  a  piercing  cry  resounded  through  the  hall — the  music 
ceased  ;  violin  and  bow  sank  from  the  hands  of  the  conductor,  who, 
with  one  bound,  descended  the  few  steps  that  led  to  the  hall. 

There  all  was  confusion  and  consternation  ;  everybody  crowded 
around  one  point.  Strauss  thrust  the  crowd  aside,  and  pressed  for- 
ward to  the  spot  from  which  had  come  the  cry  of  a  familiar  voice. 
When  he  reached  it,  he  found  the  proud  and  beautiful  countess 
deathly  pale,  her  eyes  half  closed,  in  the  arms  of  her  kneeling  hus- 
band. With  a  wail  of  anguish,  the  mother  of  the  bride  hurried  to 
the  scene.  They  looseued  her  clothes,  and  hastened  to  procure  re- 
storatives. In  the  mean  time,  a  physician  who  was  present  felt  the 
countess's  pulse,  listened  for  the  pulsations  of  her  heart,  and  examined 
her  eyes  ;  then,  rising  slowly,  he  said,  in  a  sad  tone : 

"  The  countess  is  dead.  She  has  burst  a  blood-vessel.  The  cause 
is  due,  doubtless,  to  the  tightness  of  her  clothing,  the  heat  of  the 
room,  and  the  excitement  of  the  dance." 

In  dismay,  the  guests  quickly  left  the  mansion  that  had  been  so  sud- 


denly turned  from  a  house  of  joy  to  a  house  of  mourning.  Strauss- 
took  one  last  farewell-look  at  the  beautiful  but  now  pallid  form  of  her 
he  had  once  so  passionately  loved. 

As  he  entered  his  modest  apartments,  he  murmured  :  "  My  waltz- 
was  her  requiem.     Poor  Sophie — she  is  forgiven  !  " 


MADAME   RfiCAMIER. 


ABOUT  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  lived  in  Paris 
a  distinguished  lady  of  rank,  the  Marquise  de  Sable,  whose- 
wit  and  success  in  society  gave  her  more  lasting  distinction  than  her 
title  and  high  position. 

She  passed  the  last  years  of  her  life  in  a  sort  of  semi-seclusion ; 
but  her  house,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  monastery  of  Port-Royal,  still 
kept  one  door  ajar  for  the  polite  world,  and  to  the  day  of  her  death 
she  attracted  to  her  drawing-room,  thus  nestled  under  the  shadow  of  a 
cloister,  men  famous  in  arms  and  letters,  courtiers  from  the  palace, 
and  even  solitary  students  from  quiet  desks.  Such  names  as  La 
Eochefoucauld,  Arnauld,  Nicole,  and  Pascal,  were  on  the  list  of  her 
visitors,  and  distinguished  travellers  sought  eager  admission  to  her 
presence,  feeling  well  repaid  for  the  toils  and  dangers  attendant  on  a 
journey  in  those  days,  as  they  basked  in  the  pleasant  atmosphere  of 
her  salon. 

Two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  her  time ;  and  many  gifted  wom- 
en have  drawn  around  them  groups  of  polished,  intellectual  admirers, 
till  the  salons  of  Paris  assume  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of 
French  society.  Only  twenty  years  ago  the  polite  world  lost  its  most 
brilliant  sovereign  by  the  death  of  Madame  Recamier ;  yet  it  seems 
vain  to  attempt  now  a  biography  of  this  empress  of  society.  What 
biographer  can  do  justice  to  the  life  of  a  woman  ?  Biography  !  Vile 
word,  smacking  of  labor  and  study  ;  let  it  be  reserved  for  men.  A 
date  or  two — a  few  incidents  jumbled  together  !  What  impression 
can  these  convey  of  the  melodious  voice  that  is  silent ;  of  a  smile  that 
is  now  only  potent  in  the  memory  of  those  who  mourn  her  loss  ?  Let 
us  have,  then,  as  few  dates  as  possible,  and  no  biography  at  all,  deem- 
ing ourselves  happy  if  we  may  here  and  there  allude  to  some  brilliant 
triumph,  and  twine  a  garland  to  commemorate  it ! 

Madame  Recamier  was  born  at  Lyons,  in  I'lll.  Her  baptismal 
name  was  a  long  one :  Jane  Frances  Julia  Adelaide  Bernard ; 
but  she  only  retained  the  Julia,  which,  in  course  of  time,  became 
Juliette — though  no  Romeo,  it  would  seem,  ever  linked  his  love  there- 
to— and  was  usually  known  by  this  name  throughout  her  life.  She 
married  M.  Recamier,  a  rich  banker,  when  she  was  sixteen,  and  at 
the  establishment  of  the  consulate  was  already  installed  a  queen  of 
fashion,  beautiful,  caressed,  feted,  admired.  But  how  can  those  who 
have  only  looked  upon  the  setting  sun  aspire  to  paint  the  aurora  ? 
At  this  early  period  of  her  Ufe  Madame  Recamier  looms  upon  us  like- 
some  mythological  goddess  enthroned  among  the  clouds,  and  it  be- 
hooves us  to  speak  of  her  with  extremest  caution.  Her  existence 
then  seems  now  invested  with  the  charm  of  legendary  romance,  and 
happy  Fancy  hastens  to  accord  her  those  attributes  which  children 
love  to  throw  around  the  princesses  of  their  fairy-tales.  But,  as  it 
were  impossible  to  understand  the  gentle  genius  and  character  of 
Madame  Recamier  without  knowing  the  motive  that  inspired  her  -in 
youth  as  well  as  in  after-life,  let  us  try  if  we  may  not  penetrate  some- 
what behind  the  fairy-legend,  and  discover  the  truth  that  accumulat- 
ing years  have  veiled,  but  not  effaced. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  let  us  ask  one  question,  the  question 
that  must  naturally  arise  when  we  are  contemplating  the  life  of  a  fasci- 
nating woman,  the  question  that  instinctively  forces  itself  to  our  lips  : 
"  Did  she  ever  love  ? "  History  replies  to  this  interrogatory  boldly 
and  decidedly  :  "  No  ! "  No,  in  the  popular  acception  of  the  word, 
Madame  Recamier  never  did  love.  The  all-devouring  flame  of  passion 
never  did  consume  her  bosom;  but  that  intense  yearning  which  exists 
in  every  tender  heart  expanded  with  her  into  an  infinite  desire  to  please 
and  charm  and  attract  the  world.  The  stream  of  her  affection  rushed 
in  no  barrier-bursting  torrent,  but,  like  a  gentle  inundation,  the  fruc- 
tifying waters  spread  far  and  wide,  to  refresh  and  beautify  the  sur- 
rounding landscape. 

How  well  she  succeeded  in  her  efforts  to  please,  those  who  enjoyed 
the  intimacy  of  her  later  years  can  tell  us  now ;  and  they  can  tell  us, 
too,  how  Friendship,  that  wingless  Love,  abode  with  her  till  she  died,. 
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never  once  uttering  a  complaint,  because  she  had  deprived  him  of  his 
bow  and  quiver. 

The  life  of  Madame  Reeamier  is  divided  into  two  distinct  periods : 
the  period  of  her  youth  and  beauty  and  triumph,  that  long,  bright 
day,  ivhose  sun  seemed  loath  to  set ;  then  the  star-studded  evening  of 
existence — we  dare  not  apply  to  her  the  vulgar  term  old  age — when 
the  reluctant  orb  at  length  had  sunk  below  the  horizon. 

In  these  two  epochs,  so  different  in  appearance,  she  was  at  heart 
the  same — the  same  in  that  purity  of  character,  w-hieh  she  always  re- 
tained unsullied;  the  same  in  that  alluring  coquetry  of  manner, 
■which,  while  it  won  all  hearts,  was  anxious  to  wound  none ;  that 
coquetry,  rare  as  irresistible,  to  which,  if  the  doctors  of  divinity  will 
grant  us  permission,  we  may  venture  to  apply  the  term  angelk. 

Some  characters  appear  to  have  received  the  gift  of  innocence  in 
the  cradle.  Like  Arethusa,  they  can  traverse  hostile  seas  uninjured, 
or,  like  those  children  in  Holy  Writ,  they  can  walk  unhurt  amid  the 
terrors  of  a  fiery  furnace.  A  guardian  angel  seems  to  accompany  and 
;^ide  them  iu  safety  through  all  adversities.  Surely,  Madame  Reea- 
mier needed  such  an  angel  ever  at  her  side,  for  the  world  was  full  of 
temptations  for  her,  and  she  seems  even  to  have  tempted  the  temp- 
tations. In  order  to  understand  her  character  properly,  we  should 
descend  from  our  romantic  ideas  concerning  Laura  and  Beatrice,  and 
enter  into  her  every-day  life.  Most  women  would  lose  by  this  process  ; 
she  will  be  the  gainer. 

As  soon  as  she  appeared  in  society,  she  found  herself  surrounded, 
admired,  loved.  One  of  the  first  victims  was  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
brother  to  the  consul.  Lucien  fell  deeply  in  love  with  her ;  he  was 
not  successful,  neither  was  he  harshly  or  unfeelingly  repulsed,  and 
his  fate  befell,  without  exception,  his  many  successors. 

There  is  a  lovely  statue  of  Eve  in  the  royal  gallery  at  the  Hague. 
Our  first  mother  is  represented  as  when  she  faced  the  serpent,  hold- 
ing the  fatal  apple  in  her  hand.  There  is  about  her  a  somewhat  unde- 
cided air ;  she  has  half  turned  round,  as  if  to  consult  Adam  on  the 
subject.  She  is  just  in  that  moment  of  intense  danger  when  Inno- 
cence thinks  or  converses  on  a  forbidden  subject.  Eve  found  out,  to 
her  cost,  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb  about  what  happens  to  a  woman 
Tvhen  she  hesitates. 

To  the  young  and  brilUant  woman  whose  career  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing, such  moments  of  dangerous  temptation  must  have  occurred 
over  and  over  again,  yet  it  would  seem  that  she  ever  knew  how  to 
turn  from  the  path  of  danger,  and  check  the  lurking  passion  with 
a  Srm  though  gentle  hand.  She  would  go  into  danger,  indeed,  with 
a  smiling  confidence  in  her  own  power,  even  as  those  most  Christian 
sovereigns  of  ancient  days  were  wont  to  enter  the  plague-stricken 
hospitals  during  holy-week,  to  touch  the  suffering  inmates  and  to  heal 
them. 

The  suffering  love  that  she  cured  by  her  magical  influence  was 
changed  into  everlasting  friendship,  until  she  might  have  exclaimed, 
like  the  Cid,  that  she  was  surrounded  by  "  five  hundred  friends."  She 
lived  thus  in  the  spring-time  of  friendship,  never  pressing  on  to  the 
summer-heats  of  more  ardent  affection.  Satisfied  with  the  early  bud, 
she  never  pined  for  the  well-developed  flower. 

It  was  gften  her  habit  to  talk,  with  newly-made  friends,  of  these 
she  had  known  in  former  days,  thus  giving  precedence  to  years,  as 
she  said,  and  making  friendship  date  by  seniority. 

Her  intimacy  with  Madame  de  Stael  and  Madame  Moreau,  as  well 
as  her  sympathy  for  those  who  were  weak  and  subjugated,  could  not 
fail  to  place  her  in  antagonism  with  the  master-spirits  of  the  newly- 
erected  empire.  But  for  some  time  there  seems  to  have  been  a  hope 
that  she  might  be  induced  to  join  the  dominant  party.  Fouche's 
quick  eye  saw  the  advantage  ty  be  derived' from  having  the  assistance 
of  an  intelligent  woman  of  fashion  like  Madame  Eecamier,  and  would 
have  had  her  appointed  lady  of  honor  in  the  imperial  household.  He 
disliked  the  nobility,  and  was  anxious  to  have  some  means  of  direct- 
ing and  watching  it  at  headquarters  ;  but  she  refused  to  entertain  his 
proposition,  and,  before  long,  drifted  decidedly  into  the  ranks  of  the 
opposition,  carried  there  by  her  friendship  and  sympathy.  Before 
this  liappened,  however,  she  was  dining  on  one  occasion  with  the  sis- 
ter of  Bonaparte,  then  first-consul,  and  was  to  have  occupied  the  seat 
next  him  at  table ;  but,  by  some  mismanagement,  Cambaceres  took 
his  place  by  her.  "  Ah,  Consul  Cambaceres,"  cried  Bonaparte,  gayly, 
as  he  noticed  this  new  arrangement,  "  you  always  manage  to  get  along- 
side of  the  prettiest  woman  ! " 

M.  Bernard,  father  of  Madame  Kecamier  was  a  rovalist,  and  held 


a  situation  in  the  post-office.  Under  the  consulate  he  became  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  the  Government,  was  arrested,  and  put  in  prison. 
His  daughter  learned  this,  as  she  was  dining  with  Madame  Bacciochi, 
Bonaparte's  sister ;  she  immediately  went  to  Fouche,  who  refused  to 
see  her  for  fear  of  being  influenced  by  her  charms  "  in  matters  of 
state."  Then  she  flew  back  to  Madame  Bacciochi,  whom  she  found 
at  the  theatre,  with  Pauline  Bonaparte,  intent  on  the  performance. 
The  ladies  did  not  wish  to  come  away  before  the  end  of  the  piece,  but 
Bernadotte,  who  was  also  present,  offered  her  his  arm  to  escort  her  to 
the  first-consul,  and  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  her  fa,ther's  pardon. 
Bernadottc's  intimacy  dated  from  this  occurrence ;  he  remained  her 
ardent  admirer  all  his  life. 

Among  her  conquests  she  could  boast  some  members  of  the  great 
Montmorency  family.  One  of  these,  Adrian,  became  afterward  Due  de 
Laval,  and  had  a  son  Henry,  who,  in  time,  became  also  sensible  of  her 
charms,  and  enrolled  himself  too  on  the  list  of  her  admirers.  Father 
and  son,  thus  rival  suitors  for  her  smiles,  often  found  themselves  to- 
gether in  her  presence ;  the  son  stood  his  ground,  not  deeming  that 
filial  respect  required  him  to  abandon  the  field  to  the  duke.  The  old 
gentleman,  though  somewhat  mortified  at  this,  concealed  his  feelings 
and  wrote  to  Madame  Reeamier  a  lively  note  on  the  subject :  "  My 
son  is  smitten  with  your  charms,  and  you  know  how  long  I  have  been 
so.     It  is  the  old  fate  of  the  Montmorencys : 

'  Though  not  all  slain,  tbey  all  were  wounded  I '  " 

The  lady  who  caused  this  family  commotion  used  to  relate  the 
story  with  infinite  zest.  But  she  found  others  in  the  train  of  her  ad- 
mirers who  were  not  to  be  pacified  so  easily  as  the  Montmorencys, 
and  her  gentle  hand  must  have  found  it  difficult,  at  times,  to  calm  the 
tempest  of  indignation  that  would  occasionally  break'  out  among  so 
many  rivals.  While  she  only  wished  to  charm,  she  would  involun- 
tarily e-xcite  tumultuous  passions  around  her  till  she  seemed  like  the 
youngest  of  the  Graces,  who  amilsed  herself  by  conquering  and  har- 
nessing lions. 

An  interesting  chapter  might  be  written  concerning  the  intimacy  ' 
of  Madame  Reeamier  and  Madame  de  Stael.  Though  each  of  these 
brilliant  women  moved  in  a  distinct  orbit,  they  were  destined  often  to 
cross  each  other's  path,  and,  though  rivals  perhaps,  to  remain  friends. 
During  a  visit  she  paid  Madame  de  Stael  at  Coppet,  the  fascinating 
banker's  wife  met  Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia.  He  had  just  been  de- 
feated at  Jena  by  Napoleon,  and,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
found  himself  again  a  prisoner,  not  to  the  conqueror  of  Europe,  but 
to  a  woman. 

The  royal  captive,  brusque  and  impulsive  in  manner,  soon  showed 
Madame  Eecamier  his  devotion  in  a  way  that  would  have  been,  to 
most  women,  not  a  little  embarrassing.  Taking  a  ride  one  day,  with 
the  object  of  his  admiration,  he  found  himself  annoyed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Benjamin  Constant,  who  was  of  the  party.  So  he  dboUy 
turned  to  him  and  said :  "  M.  Constant,  suppose  you  just  take  a  little 
gallop  by  yourself  ?  "  and  then  laughed  heartily  at  the  subterfuge, 
which  he  evidently  considered  a  fine  stroke  of  German  diplomacy. 

To  give  a  full  account  of  Madame  Recamier's  victories  over  the 
coarser  sex  would  be  to  give  a  detailed  history  of  her  life.  She  might 
with  justice  have  appropriated  to  herself  the  haughty  exclamation  of 
Csesar  ;  for,  whenever  she  appeared,  hereditary  princes  and  princes  of 
the  intellect,  renowned  men  of  letters,  and  famous  artists,  all  ac- 
knowledged her  influence.  From  the  day  when  General  Bonap.arte, 
young,  pale,  thoughtful,  in  the  dawning  light  of  glory,  came  from 
Italian  victories  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  Directory,  and  turned 
his  admiring  glance  upon  her  beauty  at  the  palace  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, to  the  time  when  Chateaubriand,  old,  querulous,  and  exacting, 
absorbed  her  attention  at  the  Abbaye-aux-Bois,  she  ever  won  the 
homage  of  those  distinguished  personages  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact. 

In  the  "  Souvenirs  et  Correspondance  de  Madame  Kecamier,"  we 
find  an  account  of  her  visit  to  Rome  about  the  year  1824.  Canova 
was  then  dead,  but  his  brother,  the  Abb6  Canova,  still  preserved  the 
studio  of  the  great  sculptor  in  the  same  condition  in  which  he  left  it. 
One  of  his  last  achievements  had  been  a  bust  of  iladame  Reeamier, 
to  which  he  had  added  a  veil  and  crown,  and  called  it  the  Beatrice  of 
Dante.  The  abbe,  seeing  with  what  interest  Madame  Reeamier  re- 
garded this  bust,  made  her  a  present  of  it,  and  sent  it  to  her  house  in 
Paris.  Canova  himself  was  buried  at  Posagno,  the  village  where  he 
was  born,  and  to  which  he  bequeathed  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
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fortune  for  the  erection  of  a  church.  Madame  Rec'amier,  in  a  journey 
she  was  making  to  Trieste,  turned  aside  to  perforin  an  affectionate 
pilgrimage  to  the  spot  which  had  lost  its  former  obscurity  in  becom- 
ing the  tomb  as  well  as  the  cradle  of  her  illustrious  friend. 

When  tlie  dying  hand  of  Canova  ceased  to  grasp  the  sceptre  of 
sculpture,  it  was  taken  up  by  Thorwaldsen.  Among  the  scholars  who 
thronged  the  workshop  of  the  Danish  statuary,  there  was  a  young 
Italian,  Pietro  Tencrani.  Thorwaldsen  early  detected  his  genius,  and 
honored  hira  with  his  friendship,  and  he  eventually  became  one  of  the 
foremost  sculptors  of  Italy.  Madame  Recamier  selected  Tenerani  to 
execute  for  her  a  bass-relief  in  marble,  the  subject  of  which  should 
be  a  scene  from  Chateaubriand's  poem  "  The  Martyrs."  Two  of  the 
martyrs,  Eudoro  and  Cymodocea,  condemned  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
wild  beasts  in  the  Coliseum,  were  to  be  represented,  and  the  work  was 
completed  while  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  ambassador  at  Kome  in 
1828.  The  poet-diplomatist  frequently  went  to  Tenerani's  studio,  and 
in  letters  aiidressed  to  Madame  Recamier  at  this  epoch  he  mentioned 
these  visits  "  to  see  how  his  bass-relief  was  getting  on."  This  ad- 
mirable work  of  art  now  enriches  the  Museum  of  St.  Malo,  to  which 
it  was  bequeathed  by  its  fair  proprietress.  While  the  scene  it  so 
vividly  portrays  may  excite  pity  in  the  belioklcr,  more  tender  associa- 
tions, unevoked  by  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  must  ever  hang  around 
such  a  monument  to  the  devotion  of  a  gifted  woman  and  the  genius 
of  a  famous  man. 

When  Madame  Recamier  felt  that  hour  approaching  when  beauty 
wanes — that  hour  so  mournful  to  most  women — she  had  the  courage 
to  accept  it  without  a  struggle. 

Once  a  friend  met  her,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  and  tried  to  pay  her 
some  compliment  about  her  beauty.  "Ah,"  she  replied,  "when  I 
found  that  the  little  Savoyards  did  not  turn  round  any  more  to  look  at 
me  in  the  street,  I  knew  that  my  beauty  was  gone  ! " 

M.  Recamier  twice  experienced  great  reverses  of  fortune.  The 
second  of  these  reverses  occurred  in  the  early  years  of  the  Restora- 
tion, and  it  was  then  thit  his  wife  retired  to  that  abode  in  the  Abbaye- 
aux-Bois,  which  her  presence  has  rendered  celebrated.  The  polite 
world  followed  her  even  to  this  obscure  quarter,  and  her  amiability, 
detaching  itself  from  more  stirring  associations,  became  more  attrac- 
tive from  concentration.  She  carried  the  art  of  friendship  to  such 
perfection,  that  it  would  seem  as  though  she  discovered  and  developed 
an  additional  fine  art,  which  she  thus  introduced  into  existence,  to  en- 
noble the  social  atmosphere  that  surrounded  her.  Though  at  that 
period  party- spirit  raged  with  unwonted  violence,  she  was  able  to  dis- 
arm its  anger.  She  would  neutralize  rudeness  by  her  winning  man- 
ner, and  infuse  a  generous  charity  instead.  Were  any  of  her  friends 
at  variance,  she  did  not  rest  till,  under  her  influence  and  beneath  her 
smile,  they  met  and  forgot  their  animosity.  Such  are  the  charms  that 
render  society  indeed  worthy  the  name  ■polite.  Such  were  the  means 
by  ithich  she  acquired  her  graceful  power  over  the  hearts  of  others. 
And  thus  may  woman,  without  seeking  to  leave  her  proper  sphere, 
ever  confer  the  greatest  benefit  upon  the  human  race.  The  Orpheus- 
like powers  of  man  may  be  required  to  tame  and  subdue  the  savage, 
but  woman  is  also  needed,  Eurydice-like,  to  crown  and  complete 
civilization. 

During  the  short  Peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  a  number  of  noted 
men  assembled  at  Clichy  to  pay  their  respects  to  Madame  Recamier, 
who  was  passing  the  summer  there.  Among  tliem  were  the  two  Mont- 
morencys.  General  Moreau,  and  the  distinguished  English  statesmen, 
Erskine  and  Fox.  Before  she  made  her  appearance,  conversation 
lagged,  no  one  seemed  able  to  do  any  thing  but  observe  what  his 
neighbor  was  doing,  and  a  gloomy  cloud  of  silence  settled  upon  the 
party  ;  M.  de  Narbonne,  a  man  of  wit  and  great  conversational  power, 
tried  to  start  some  topic  of  general  interest  for  discussion,  but  even 
he  failed.  All  at  once  Madame  Recamier  entered  the  room,  and  the 
effect  was  like  that  produced  by  the  coming  of  the  fairy-prince  into 
the  sleeping  palace.  All  awoke  from  their  lethargy ;  she  spoke  first 
to  Mr.  Fox,  then  to  the  others  in  turn,  and,  with  a  few  smiles  of 
greeting,  a  few  apt  words  of  introduction,  the  conversation  soon  be- 
came general.  A  link  had  been  wanting  before ;  Madame  Recamier 
supplied  it.  What  she  did  on  this  occasion  she  could  do  always ; 
there  was  no  uncertain  undulation  in  the  stream  of  her  amiability;  it 
was  pure,  tranquil,  and  constant.  She  cast  the  alluring  net  of  sym- 
pathy far  and  wide,  and  drew  many  a  heart  to  her  in  its  meshes. 
There  was  no  talent  in  others  that  she  did  nut  strive  to  develop  and 
assist,  no  virtue  that  she  did  not  covet  for  her  own.     Sometimes  she 


would  talk  herself  most  agreeably,  sometimes  she  would  be  an  en- 
couraging and  patient  listener,  and  these  times  were  always  chosen 
with  infinite  delicacy  and  tact.  Perhaps  there  might  have  been  am- 
bition in  all  this — doubtless  there  was — but  may  we  not  call  it  a 
splendid,  a  worthy  ambition,  that  could  win  the  superb  without  neg- 
lecting the  obscure ;  that  ever  was  kindest  where  kindness  was  most 
needed,  and  promptest  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  those  who  were 
most  unfortunate  ?  Yet — strange  combination  of  power  ! — she  could 
be,  at  the  same  time,  attractive  to  all,  and  exclusive  in  the  choice  of 
her  intimates.     She  knew  both  how  to  allure  and  how  to  select. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  Chateaubriand's  life,  that  states- 
man and  poet  might  have  felt  himself  well  consoled  for  loss  of  fortune 
and  for  disappointed  political  ambition  by  the  devoted  homage  ren- 
dered his  genius  by  Madame  Recamier.  He  became  the  great  centre 
of  her  world,  the  great  object  of  interest  in  her  life.  It  were  hardly 
just  to  her  amiable  disposition  to  say  that  she  sacrificed  others  to 
him,  but  she  made  everybody  and  every  thing  subordinate  to  his  com- 
forts and  wishes.  Chateaubriand  was  not  without  those  feelings  wh^h 
are  usually  ascribed  to  the  irritable  children  of  song.  He  could  ire 
petulant,  capricious,  and  unreasonable,  at  times  ;  we  need  only  read 
his"Memoire3  d'outre-tombe "  to  discover  this,  and  Madame  Reca- 
mier would  exert  all  her  powers  to  conceal  these  defects  and  preserve 
nndimmed  the  glory  that  gathered  round  the  aged  poet.  "  I  noticed," 
said  Boileau,  one  day  as  he  was  returning  from  a  visit  to  Louis  XIV. 
at  Versailles,  "  that  whenever  the  conversation  was  not  made  up  of 
flatteries  and  praises  about  the  king,  he  grew  weary,  and  looked  ready 
to  gape  in  your  face,  or  get  up  and  walk  away."  Now  every  poet,  in 
his  old  age,  is  somewhat  of  a  Louis  XIV.  Madame  Recamier,  imder- 
standing  this,  assembled  her  friends  from  all  parts,  and  drew  them,  to 
the  foot  of  the  statue  she  worshipped,  with  the  chain  of  her  golden 
influence.  Fortunate  Chateaubriand  !  Didst  thou  s4ng  never  so  sweetr 
ly,  thy  life  was  closed  amid  lovelier  harmonies  than  'linger  in  all  thy 
verses  ! 


THE   THREE   BROTHERS.    , 

BY    MRS.    OLIPHANT,    AUTHOR     OF    "  THE     CHRONICLES     OF     CARLINGPORD," 
"  THE    BROWNINGS,"    ETC. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV.— C»nK;iK«rf. 

Frank  turned  back  to  the  house  with  a  wonderful  sense  of  relief, 
while  the  father  and  son  resumed  their  walk.  What  could  old  Rich 
mean  ?  What  were  the  good  things  that  might  be  coming  in  his 
way  that  he  was  to  be  careful  not  to  refuse  ?  The  question  sent  the 
blood  to  his  face,  and  a  thrill,  for  which  it  was  difficidt  to  account, 
through  his  whole  frame.  Was  it  Nelly's  fortune  that  was  thus  wait- 
ing his  acceptance  ?  Was  it — ■  He  quickened  his  pace,  and  felt  his 
temples  throb,  and  something  buzz  in  his  ears.  He  had  put  aside  the 
idea.  He  had  resolved  in  his  own  mind  that  it  was  Laurie  who  was  to 
face  this  question  ;  but  Laurie  was  gone,  and,  so  far  as  he  could  see, 
everybody  was  agreed  in  thrusting  it  on  his  own  notice.  Was  it 
necessary  that  he  should  go  over  all  the  arguments  once  more? 
"  Serve  yourself  first  and  then  your  friends,"  old  Rich  had  said,  as  if 
he  had  divined  the  intention  of  the  young  soldier  to  transfer  this 
possible  piece  of  good  fortune  to  his  brother — as  if  he  had  any  right 
to  transfer  Nelly  Rich  to  any  one  !  All  this  time  she  might  be,  and 
probably  was,  quite  unconscious  of  the  whole  business.  A  girl  might 
flirt  a  little  with  a  man  wiihout  ever  thinking  of  him  after.  He  was 
the  only  person  present  with  whom  she  could  flirt.  Perhaps  not  quite 
that.  There  was  Edgbaston,  who  had  a  title,  and  several  others  of 
the  party,  more  eligible  than  Frank.  His  face  grew  hotter  and  hotter 
as  he  went  up-stairs.  "  Don't  waste  your  chances,  or  refuse  a  good 
thing  when  you  may  have  it,"  old  Rich  had  said.  After  all,  Frank 
himself  was  but  a  younger  son.  However  matters  turned  out,  he 
could  not  come  in  to  a  great  fortune ;  and  here  was  competence, 
comfort,  security,  before  him.  Frank  had  never  been  brought  up  to 
be  any  thing  but  a  young  man  of  the  world,  and  he  did  not  know, 
indeed,  how  far  it  was  right  for  him  to  put  aside  this  chance.  It  was 
not  a  temptation  he  had  to  set  his  face  against — it  was  a  reasonable, 
sensible  prospect  which  probably  he  would  be  a  fool  not  to  seize 
upon.  His  freedom,  after  all,  was  but  a  poor  thing  to  set  against  all 
that  he  would  gain  by  such  a  marriage — freedom  for  the  mess,  and 
the  club,  and  the  monotonies  of  a  young  man's  life  !     For  gayety  is  as 
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monotonous  in  its  ways  as  dulness ;  and  Frank  was  man  enough  to 
feel  tliat  the  l<ind  of  existence  he  was  leading,  and  which  on  the  whole 
he  was  sufficiently  contented  with,  was  not  so  good  or  so  delightful 
as  to  be  held  fast  at  all  costs.  He  would  not  be  rendered  miserable 
by  being  withdrawn  from  the  mess.  It  would  be  no  unendurable 
bondage  to  have  a  bright  little  companion  to  go  everywhere  with  him 
— to  take  care  of.  His  mind  dwelt  for  a  moment  on  that  thought 
with  a  softening  sense  of  tenderness  and  gratified  vanity.  Then  he 
pulled  himself  up,  as  it  were,  with  a  start.  Was  that  Nelly,  that 
sudden  vision  that  had  flitted  before  him  ?  or  was  it — some  one  else  ? 
Breathless,  not  stopping  to  make  any  further  investigation,  he  rushed 
up-stairs. 

They  were  both  there  as  usual — Nelly  in  the  low  chair,  with  a 
book  in  her  hand,  talking  to  Alice,  who  stood  leaning  against  the 
window,  which  was  open.  The  sounds  Frank  had  heard  had  been 
imaginary  sounds.  "  Come  and  talk,"  Nelly  had  said,  not  caring  at 
that  moment  for  music.  The  soft  air  breathing  through  the  window 
— the  sight  of  the  budding  trees  and  green  of  the  park — the  sweetness 
8f  the  flowers — were  all  music  to  Alice.  How  different  it  was  from 
Fitzroy  Square !  The  world,  with  which  the  child  had  as  yet  made 
so  little  acquaintance,  breathed  melodies  to  her  from  every  corner. 
She  was  glad  to  play  for  anybody  who  asked  her ;  but  for  herself, 
music  was  not  so  much  a  necessity  there  as  at  home.  And  she  was 
very  content  to  stand  by  the  open  casement,  with  that  sweetness 
which  was  sweeter  even  than  the  Lieder  breathing  about  her,  and  the 
air  rustling  softly  through  her  curls.  Nelly  was  asking  her  all  sorts 
of  questions  about  home,  and  about  Laurie  Ronton,  who  had  at  that 
moment  an  interest  for  her.  Why  had  he  gone  away  so  suddenly  ? 
Had  any  thing  happened  ?  "  You  did  not  refuse  him,  did  you  ?  "  she 
had  asked,  just  as  Frank  entered  the  house. 

"  I — refuse  him  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried  Alice,  opening  her 
brown  eyes. 

"  I  mean  what  everybody  means,"  cried  Nelly.  "  Alice,  my  dear, 
you  are  a  perfect  baby.  Did  you  never  hear  of  a  girl  refusing  a  man 
before  ?  Then  you  must  have  been  very  badly  brought  up.  Perhaps 
you  think  we  are  to  give  in  to  them  whenever  they  ask  us ;  but  that 
would  never  suit  me." 

"  I  have  not  thought  any  thing  about  it,"  said  Alice,  with  a  sudden 
blush  on  her  innocent  cheeks. 

"  And  yet  you  are  sixteen,"  said  Nelly.  "  I  had  not  only  thought 
about  it,  but  done  it,  before  I  was  your  age.  But  then  I  have  money. 
In  this  house  we  think  a  great  deal  of  money.  It  seems  quite  right 
and  natural  to  them  all  that  men  should  ask  me,  and  pretend  to  be  in 
love  with  me,  because  papa  is  rich.  Did  you  hear  Frank  Ronton  say 
last  night  he  would  never  marry  for  that  ?  Young  men  are  all  so 
frightfully  prudent  nowadays ;  they  laugh,  and  smirk,  and  say,  '  Oh, 
yes,  of  course,'  and  look  at  me  as  if  I  was  something  into  the  bargain 
that  had  to  be  taken  with  my  fortune.  I  wish  I  had  been  an  artist's 
daughter,  like  you.  Then  I  could  have  taken  up  my  father's  profes- 
sion and  nobody  would  have  thought  it  strange.  If  I  had  married 
that  Laurie  Ronton  now — "  said  Nelly,  with  meditative  calm.  Alice's 
blush  grew  deeper  and  deeper,  and  she  turned  away  her  face.  She 
was  a  fanciful  child,  full  of  ideas  which  most  people  would  think 
overstrained  ;  and  it  made  her  cheeks  flame,  though  she  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  to  hear  Nelly's  philosophical  peradventures.  And  theu 
she  remembered  how  suddenly  Mr.  Frank  Renton  had  come  in  upon 
them  last  night.  If  he  should  by  chance  hear  any  thing  of  a  conver- 
sation like  this  ! 

"  I  rlon't  know  what  you  mean.  I — can't — understand  how  you 
can — speak  so,"  said  Alice. 

"  That  is  because  you  have  been  kept  in  the  nursery,  and  never 
heard  any  thing,"  said  Nelly;  "and  much  the  best  thing  too.  But  it 
is  long  enough  since  I  have  been  in  the  nursery,  and  there  are  always 
heaps  of  people  about  the  house  who  do  not  care  a  straw  for  us. 
Why  shouldn't  I  have  married  Laurie  Renton  ?  It  would  have  been  a 
very  good  thing  for  him,  and  he  is  living  just  as  I  should  like  to  live. 
Ah  !  you  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  love,  and  all  that  nonsense," 
said  Nelly,  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  have  never  heard  any  thing  about  it.  Why  should  people  talk 
of  such  things  ?  "  cried  the  indignant  Alice. 

"  Why  shouldn't  you  talk  of  any  thing  yon  think  about  ?  "  said  her 
companion ;  "  for  of  course  you  have  thought  about  it,  and  read  about 
it,  and  believe  in  it.  But  one  comes  not  to  believe.  I  don't  care  a 
straw  for  Laurie  Renton.     I  don't  know  him.     I  have  seen  him  once, 


and  most  likely  I  shall  never  see  him  again.  But  he  and  I  might 
have  made  what  you  may  call  a  reasonable  match.  He  would  have 
been  a  great  deal  the  better  of  my  money  ;  and  I  should  have  been 
much  the  better  to  have  him  to,go  about  with  me,  and  take  care  of  me, 
and  tell  me  what  to  do.  It  would  have  been  the  very  thing  for  us 
both."  And  Nelly  sighed  again,  having  thus  oddly  brought  herself 
just  to  the  same  point  to  which  Frank's  deliberations  had  brought 
him.  But  the  sigh  was  not  for  Laurie ;  indeed,  as  she  admitted,  she 
did  not  know  Laurie.  If  Frank  had  been  like  his  brother,  perhaps — 
But  he  was  not  like  his  brother,  nor  was  he  like  herself  He  was 
Frank,  a  young  guardsman  and  butterfly,  like  the  rest ;  one  of  the 
men  who  had  seized  upon  her  own  faulty  sketch,  and  taken  no  notice 
of  Suffolk's  beautiful  picture ;  a  young  fellow — she  said  to  herself — 
without  two  ideas  in  his  head  ;  and  yet — "  I  suppose  you  don't  know 
much  about  his  brother  ?  "  she  said,  to  Alice,  leaning  her  arm  upon 
the  broai  edge  of  the  window,  and  her  head  on  that.  The  two  girls 
were  in  this  attitude,  the  one  looking  up  to  the  other,  when  Frank 
himself  arrived  at  the  door. 

This  time  he  was  very  modest  and  discreet;  he  knocked,  which 
startled  them  much,  and  then  he  asked,  "  May  I  come  in  ?  "  and  en- 
tered softly,  after  a  pause.  "  I  was  told  I  might  come,"  said  Frank, 
folding  his  hands.     "  I  hope  I  have  not  done  any  thing  wrong." 

And  Nelly  looked  up  at  him  with  a  sudden  blush.  He  was  hand- 
some and  young,  and  full  of  that  splendid  freedom  and  independence 
of  movement  which  girls,  being  excluded  from  it,  admire  so  intensely. 
Why  should  he  insist  on  coming,  and  stand  thus  suppliant,  with  his 
hands  folded,  unless —  And  last  night  he  had  knelt — he  had  gone 
down  on  his  knees  as  men  are  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  out  of  novels ; 
and  he  was  not  like  the  other  men.  He  was  not  vastly  like  them — at 
least,  as  they  were  like  each  other.  And —  Nelly  extended  her 
hand,  which  was  unnecessary.  "  When  a  man  has  made  up  his  mind 
in  this  determined  way  to  effect  an  entrance,  of  course  he  must  have 
it,"  said  Nelly. — "  Come  in,  since  you  will  come.  Come  and  talk ; 
we  were  talking  of  you,  and  you  can  give  us  all  the  infotmation  we 
want." 

"  Talking  of  me  ? — that  is  too  much  happiness,"  said  Frank. 

"  That  is,  of  your  brother,  which  comes  to  about  the  same  thing," 
said  Nelly,  carelessly.  "  Please  give  us  a  full  account  of  all  you  have 
ever  done  and  your  motives  for  doing  it.  I  am  full  of  curiosity  to- 
day. It  is  Sunday,  and  one  has  nothing  else  to  do.  You  had  better 
begin  at  Eton,  and  tell  us  all  about  it,"  cried  the  girl,  laying  back  her 
head  upon  her  high-backed  chair,  and  looking  full  at  him,  with  that 
calm  observation  in  her  face  which  is  so  exasperating  to  ordinary  mor- 
tals. Frank  was  not  exasperated,  however,  for  there  was  a  certain 
trace  of  nervousness  in  Nelly's  audacity.  As  for  Alice,  she  was  horror- 
stricken. 

"  Oh,  Nelly,  how  can  you  speak  so !  "  she  cried.  To  Alice,  Frank 
Renton  was  a  paladin — too  fine  a  being  to  approach  with  freedom  at 
all,  much  less  with  candid  questioning.  Tell  them  every  thing  he  ever 
did  !  He  would  be  angry,  Alice  thought.  "  Oh,  Nelly,  how  dare 
you  ?  "  she  cried.  And  Frank  was  as  much  touched  by  the  sound  of 
that  soft  little  exclamation  as  if  her  utterances  had  been  those  of  the 
highest  wisdom. 

"  Begin  with  Eton  ?  "  he  said.  "  It  is  so  long  ago,  I  forget ;  and 
besides,  I  have  always  been  so  good,  and  gentle,  and  well-behaved, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  tell  about  me.  I  will  tell  you  about  Laurie, 
if  you  like.  He  was  always  an  unlucky  fellow — too  late  for  every 
thing,  and  never  quite  sure  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong,  but  the 
best  fellow  that  ever  was  born.  You  would  have  liked  Laurie  if  you 
had  known  him.  And  I  wanted  you  to  know  him,"  continued  Frank. 
"  You  would  have  suited  each  other  so  well." 

"  Should  we  ?  "  said  Nelly,  still  looking  up,  and  leaning  back  her 
head  against  the  high  back  of  her  chair.  "  Alice,  please  go  and  play 
us  something.  If  you  cannot  manage  the  organ,  there  is  the  piano. 
— Mr.  Renton,  tell  me  why  you  wanted  me  to  know  your  brother,  and 
why  you  thought  he  would  have  particularly  suited  me." 

The  question  brought  the  guilty  blood  to  Frank's  face.  What  a 
little  inquisitor  she  was!  What  strange,  outspoken  people  were  the 
entire  family ! 

"  Why  did  you  think  he  would  have  suited  me,  tell  me  ? "  she 
asked,  looking  fi.xedly  into  his  face. 

"  Oh,  I  only  thought — I  don't  know  that  I  had  any  motive — I  sup- 
pose because  you  are  both  fond  of  pictures,  and  both  " — here  Frank 
paused  to  take  breath — "  bolh — why  both  artists,  you  know,  in  a  way," 
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he  said,  with  coufusion  ;  and  during  this  brolien  utterance  Nelly  never 
once  removed  i'rom  him  her  brilliant  eyes. 

"  I  see  "  she  said,  quietly,  while  Frank  looked  out  at  the  window, 
irad  saw  Mr.  Rich  and  Alt'  leisurely  tu^Jng  down  toward  the  woods, 
and  wished  he  were  with  them  after  all.  Being  advised  for  his  good 
was  bad  enough,  but  to  have  his  secrets  thus  demanded  of  him,  and 
himself  looked  through  and  through,  was  worse.  Confound  it !  what 
did  she  see  ?  that  he  had  been  thinking  of  handing  her  over  to  Laurie  ? 
that  he  had  been  ready  to  traffic  with  her,  presuming  on  the  notice 
she  had  taken  of  him,  and  coolly  planning  to  get  her  money  for  his 
brother?  Was  this 
what  she  saw,  the  lit- 
tle sorceress  ?  Just 
then  Alice,  who  had 
lieeu  jent  away  not 
to  disturb  the  investi- 
gation, began  to  strike 
some  plaintive  chords 
on  the  piano.  Ah, 
there  was  a  creature  ■ 
who  would  never  gaze 
at  a  man  with  such 
disdainful,  suspicious 
scrutiny  —  a  consola- 
tory being,  that  would 
sweeten  and  smooth 
life,  and  make  its  sor- 
rows bearable,  instead 
of  adding  distraction 
to  distraction.  Frank 
did  not  know  if  she 
had  heard  what  was 
passing,  and  struck  in 
at  the  most  difficult 
moment  to  relieve  his 
embarrassment  and 
tranquillize  his  mind. 
Bless  her!  and  he  had 
said  confound  the  oth- 
er, in  his  confusion 
and  perplexity.  While 
he  stood  silent,  look- 
ing out,  the  music 
stole  about  his  heart  ' 
and  caressed  and 
soothed  him.  He  felt 
as  if  it  had  been  not 
the  music  but  the  mu- 
sician who  did  so ; 
but,  of  course,  that 
was  nonsense.  It 
freed  him  from  the 
necessity  of  making 
Xelly  any  further  an- 
swer, or  asking  what 
it  was  she  saw,  as  a 
man  strong  in  con- 
scious right  might 
have  done.  But  all 
Frank's  consciousness 
was  of  wrong. 

It  was  Nelly  who 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

She  changed  her  position  rapidly,  and  with  it  her  manner  and  all  that 
was  objectionable  in  her  looks.  She  leaned  forward  to  him  with  her 
arm  on  the  edge  of  the  window.  "  I  am  impertinent,"  she  said ; 
"  yes,  I  know  you  think  so  ;  but  you  must  not  be  angry,  Jlr.  Renton, 
as  Alice  says." 

"  Angry  !  "  cried  Frank. 

"  Yes,  angry ;  you  might  be,  for  I  have  been  very  disagreeable.  I 
can't  help  being  disagreeable  now  and  then.  You  are  very  fond  of 
your  brother,  and  you  wanted  me  to  know  him.  It  was  a  great  com- 
pliment ;  and  before  you  came  I  was  saying  to  Alice  how  I  wished  I 
could  have  gone  with  him,  and  live  just  as  he  did.     But  I  can't,  you 


know.  A  girl  never  can  do  any  thing  she  wants  to  do.  That  is  what 
makes  us  annoy  you  so,  and  admire  your  independence  and  your  free- 
dom," said  Nelly,  looking  up  with  different  eyes — with  eyes  as  plain 
live  and  insinuating  as  the  music — into  Frank's  face. 

What  could  he  do?  He  was  mollified  in  spite  of  himself.  "Not 
so  very  independent  after  all,"  he  said.  "  A  subaltern  cannot  boast 
of  much  in  that  way.  I  have  to  come  and  go  as  I  am  told,  and  ask 
leave  before  I  can  get  away  to  see  my  friends." 

"  And  have  a  hard  place  altogether,"  said  Nelly.  "  That  is  very 
sad;  but  if  I  were  to  ask  leave  ever  so,  they  would  uot  let  me  go  to 

Rome  as  yovir  brother 
has  done.  I  wish  he- 
had  been  my  brother, 
and  then  I  might  have- 
gone  with  him  ;  but 
our  poor  boys  don't 
understand  that  sort 
of  thing.  GeorM- 
knows  about  the 
money-market  and  all 
that.  And  when  Har- 
ry comes  liome  he  will 
probably  be  able  to 
talk  of  indigo — isn't 
it  indigo?  And  Alf 
—  what  should  you 
say  Alf  knows  most 
about,  Mr.  Renton?" 
said  Nelly,  with  fun 
dancing  in  her  eyes. 

Poor  Alf!  Frank 
could  not  but  laugh, 
though  he  was  con- 
scious of  not  being 
particularly  c  1  e  "V  e  r 
himself.  And  it  was 
impossible  not  to 
look  down  upon  the 
sparkling  face  that 
gazed  up  at  him.  The 
music  plucked  at  his- 
heart  and  called  him 
to  attention  ;  but  he 
could  not  be  so  rude 
as  to  turn  from  Nelly. 
And  then  something 
might  still  be  done  in 
Laurie's  interest. 

"  If  you  go  to  Italy 
next  winter  you  will 
meet  my  brother,"  he 
said;  "  at  least  I  hope 
so.  I  should  like  to 
be  able  to  tell  him  to 
look  out  for  you,  if  I 
knew  when  you  were 
going ;  I  am  sure  he 
could  be  of  use." 

"  Next    -B'inter  !  " 
said  Nelly  ;   "  that  is 
a   long   time  off  yet. 
No  one  can  tell  what 
may    have    happened 
before  next  winter.     Do  you  expect  to  be  gone  from  hero,  that  you 
speak  in  that  uncertain  way  about  where  we  are  going?  " 
"  I  expect  to  be  in  India  by  that  time,"  said  Frank. 
"  In  India  ?     Oh,  yes,  I  remember ;  so  you   said,"  said  Nelly,  and 
made  a  pause ;  then  she  asked  suddenly,  with  a  hurried  glance  at  him, 
"And  you  think  there  is  nothing  that  i^-jld  happen   that  would  make 
you  change  your  mind  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  could  happen  that  would  change  my  mind," 
said  Frank.  He  faltered  as  he  spoke,  knowing  that  there  was  one 
thing— and  that  her  very  self— which  might  alter  all  his  plans  ;  and 
yet  feeling  r.o  desire  to  have  his  plans  altered  ;  but  a  more  cnergetic- 


are  any  thing  remarkable. 
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determination,  on  the  contrary,  to  carry  them  out.  But  what  could  a 
girl  possibly  mean  by  such  a  question  ?  Xot  that,  surely,  of  all  things 
in  the  world  !  The  pause  that  ensued  was  full  of  embarrassment. 
And  the  music  swept  in  again  suddenly  and  filled  the  whole  place,  and 
the  rustling,  palpitating  silence  between  them.  Nelly  spoke  no  more. 
She  let  her  he.id  drop  upon  one  hand,  and  with  the  fingers  of  her 
other  beat  time  softly  on  the  little  table.  It  was  nothing  to  her ; 
♦hat  was  the  inference  in  her  change  of  attitude.  "  Listen ;  how 
lovely  that  is  !  "  were  the  first  words  she  spoke  ;  and  yet  she  admitted 
that  she  did  not  care  for  music.  Frank  stood  and  leaned  upon  the 
open  casement,  with  his  eyes  vac^ly  fi.'ced  upon  the  green  world 
without;  and,  though  there  was  still  the  vibration  in  the  air  caused  by 
the  strange,  secret,  unacknowledged  duel  which  had  been  going  on 
between  Nelly  and  himself,  the  sweet  sounds  once  more  entered  into 
and  possessed  him.  The  strain  took  him  upon  its  growing  current 
like  a  toy,  and  flooded  him,  as  it  were,  with  changed  sensations  and  a 
curious  quietness.  It  soothed  and  cheered  and  stilled  him  all  in  a 
moment.  And,  strangely  enough,  though  he  was  a  young  man  who 
*ould  have  known  better,  all  these  results  seemed  to  him  to  have 
been  produced  not  by  the  music  but  by  the  musician.  It  was  to 
Frank  as  if  Alice  herself  had  whispered  a  soft  "  never  mind  "  into  his 
ear,  and  had  charmed  him  instantly  into  such  dreams  as  put  away 
from  him  all  recollection  of  the  former  embarrassment.  He  stood 
thus  till  long  after  Nelly  had  ceased  to  beat  with  her  fingers  on  the 
table,  and  till  she  had  almost  grown  tired  of  wondering  at  his  ab- 
sorbed countenance.  She  had  suffered  the  music  to  end  that  par- 
ticular conversation,  feeling  that  it  could  go  no  further  ;  but  she  had 
naturally  expected  that  another  conversation  should  begin  after  a 
proper  interval.  But  such  an  idea  did  not  occur  to  Frank.  He  was 
really  absorbed  in  it — a  thing  which  bewildered  Nelly.  She  sat  and 
beat  time  for  five  minutes,  and  then  she  stopped  and  looked  at  the 
guardsman  and  at  Alice  with  a  look  of  wonder  in  her  face.  But 
Frank  did  not  even  observe  her  look.  When  she  could  no  longer  re- 
frain herself,  she  burst  into  sudden  speech. 

"  I  do  not  understand  music,"  she  said.  "  Do  you  know  what 
that  means,  you  two  ?  You  are  both  so  absorbed  you  have  lost  sight 
of  every  thing  else.  Does  it  mean  any  thing  ?  Pray  tell  me  what  it 
is  ?  " 

"  What  it  means  ?  "  said  Frank  ;  and  Alice,  though  she  had  but 
half-heard  the  question,  paused  as  by  instinct,  the  chords  still  vibrat- 
ing under  her  fingers.  She  had  been  perfectly  passive,  taking  no  part 
in  the  talk,  not  even  knowing  what  was  said  ;  yet  suddenly  she  too 
felt  as  Frank  did,  that  they  were  engaged  in  opposite  armies,  two 
against  one.  Nelly  affronted,  a  little  hurt,  angry  without  meaning  to 
be  angry,  stood  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  the  performer  and  the 
listener  stood  together,  having  forgotten  every  thing.  Alice  felt  this 
by  instinct,  with  a  quick  pang  of  sorrow,  yet  of  satisfaction.  He  and 
she  were  on  the  same  side.     It  was  pleasant  not  to  stand  alone. 

"  You  look  moonstruck,"  said  Nelly,  more  and  more  indignant, 
"  and  it  is  still  broad  daylight.  Yes,  tell  me  what  it  means.  What 
wailing  spirit  is  in  the  keys  ?  I  cannot  make  it  out.  I  have  been 
listening  and  wondering  for  ten  minutes.  I  know  what  books  mean, 
and  pictures  ;  but  I  can't  understand  music.  Tell  me,  you  two,  who 
are  fond  of  it,  what  is  it  all  about  ?  " 

Then  Frank  turned  round  upon  Alice,  and  a  look  of  mutual  appeal 
passed  between  them.  Mean  ?  It  was  part  of  a  mass  ;  but  Frank, 
for  his  part  at  least,  did  not  know  the  solemn  words  to  which  the 
music  was  wedded,  and  he  wanted  no  meaning  that  could  be  put  into 
words.  He  felt  what  it  was,  instinctively.  It  was  the  only  poetry  of 
which  his  mind  was  susceptible.  Alice  ivas  more  fenciful,  more  ima- 
ginative, perhaps  more  intellectual,  than  the  young  guardsman ;  but 
yet  the  question  was  to  her  much  what  the  question.  What  did  "  In 
Memoriam  "  mean  ?  would  have  been  to  a  mind  of  different  inclina- 
tions. The  two  looked  at  each  other  in  a  momentary,  wondering  con- 
sultation. They  were  the  two  against  one,  connected  by  a  secret 
bond.  In  a  moment,  the  color  flamed  from  one  young  face  to  the 
other.  A  sensation  of  happiness,  gentleness,  exquisite  situation  and 
contentment,  came  on  them  both.  Neither  could  explain,  and  yet 
both  knew,  felt,  and  felt  together — and  were  ashamed !  Surely,  a  more 
innocent  bond  could  not  have  been.  As  for  Nelly,  with  her  quick 
eyes  she  saw  the  glance,  and  understood  and  flamed  up  also,  all  over, 
with  resentment  and  indignation,  and  a  mortified  sense  of  being  super- 
seded. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  hard  little  laugh,  "  consult  each  other  1    I 


have  asked  heaps  of  musical  people  the  same  question ;  but  they  never 
could  tell  me.  What  is  it  about  ?  Is  there  a  story  in  it,  or  any  mean- 
in''  ?  Have  a  consultation  ;  two  heads  are  better  than  one.  But, 
please,  when  you  make  it  out,  tell  me,"  she  cried,  rising  from  her  se.il. 
"  I  mil  go  and  get  a  book  which  I  can  understand." 

And,  before  they  could  either  of  them  say  a  word,  she  was  gore 
out  of  the  room.  The  movement  was  so  sudden,  that  they  were  botli 
taken  by  surprise.  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  Is  she  affronted?"  said 
Frank,  with  a  secret  sense  that  he  himself  was  the  sinner.  As  for 
Alice,  she  ivas  struck  with  consternation.  "  What  have  we  done  ?  " 
she  said,  faltering,  and  then  recollected  herself,  and  blushed  mors 
deeply  than  ever.  And  there  was  a  pause  of  dismay,  during  which 
the  two  strangers,  keeping  quite  apart,  listened  and  waited  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  daughter  of  the  house.  Then  Alice  rose,  with  the  .tears 
in  her  eyes. 

"  Mr.  Renton,  I  am  so  sorry  ! "  she  said.  "  Miss  Hadley  always 
tells  me  musical  people  are  so  selfish,  thinking  everybody  must  like  it. 
I  will  go  and  beg  Nelly's  pardon.     I  did  not  mean  any  harm." 

"  Harm  !  "  said  Frank,  with  indignation ;  but,  before  he  couUl  add 
another  word,  he  found  himself  alone. 

[to    ee    c, ontinued.] 


THE   FRENCH   AND   ENGLISH   POST-OFFICES. 


TB.E  ENGLISH  POST-OFFICE. 

A  SYSTEM  of  letter  post  communication  was  first  organized  in  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Two  kinds  of  post  were  estab- 
lished by  that  king,  the  through-post  and  the  packet-post.  The  privilege 
of  conveying  the  mails  seems  at  first  to  have  been  granted  to  private 
persons;  although  at  this  time  there  was  an  official  Foreign  Post- 
master-General in  the  person  of  Lord  Stanhope,  under  whose  control, 
in  1037,  the  conveying  of  letters  in  the  interior  by  the  privileged  post 
masters  was  also  placed.  Prideaux,  a  member  of  Parliament,  was  in 
1644  appointed  Master  of  the  Post,  and  greatly  improved  the  service, 
establishing  a  weekly  post  throughout  England.  In  1649,  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  post  was  £5,000.  In  the  following  year,  the  practice 
of  "  farming  "  the  post  revenue  began,  and  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  A  penny  post  was  set  up  in  London  by  an  uphol- 
sterer named  Murray  in  1683,  and  succeeded  well.  James  II.  was 
accustomed  to  grant  pensions  out  of  the  postal  revenues,  one  of  which 
he  gave  to  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  a  former  mistress  of  Charles  II., 
who  received  in  this  way  £4,700  a  year ;  this  pension  is  still  paid  to 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  her  heir— so  strong  is  precedent  m  England. 
The  first  establishment  of  a  General-  Post-Oflice  for  all  Britain  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In  the  time  of  George  I.,  the  Lon- 
don Post-office,  which  now  employs  more  than  two  thousand  officials, 
had  a  force  of  but  thirty-two  persons.  We  have  not  space  to  follow 
in  detail  the  history  of  the  English  Post-Office ;  suflice  it  to  say  that 
the  admirable  organization  of  the  Post-OfBce  as  it  is  now,  is  mainly 
due  to  Sir  Kowland  Hill,  who  has  been  the  leading  spirit  of  poslal 
reform  for  thirty  years,  and  to  whom  the  English  owe  the  penny 
postage.  Mr.  Hill  proposed,  in  1837,  four  things:  a  reduction  of 
postage  to  one  penny  the  half-ounce  letter ;  increased  speed  of  deliv- 
ery ;  more  frequent  dispatches ;  economy  of  management.  In  1840, 
the  penny-postage  was  adopted,  the  franking  privilege  abolished,  and 
a  subscription  amounting  to  .-£13,000  was  collected  throughout  Eng- 
land as  a  testimonial  to  the  reformer.  The  following  is  a  brief  ac- 
coimt  of  the  present  state  of  the  British  Post-Office : 

There  are  in  the  three  kingdoms  12,000  post-offices,  of  which  about 
800  are  head-offices,  and  11,200  sub-offices ;  the  road  letter-boxes  being 
added,  a  total  of  15,000  public  receptacles  for  letters  is  made.  The  total 
number  of  letters  passing  through  the  mails  in  1867  (the  latest  accc.';- 
sible  report),  was  775,000,000;  of  printed  matter,  books,  etc.,  102,- 
300,000 ;  making  a  total  of  mail  matter  for  the  year,  about  878,000,- 
000  parcels.  The  number  of  the  postal  force,  comprising  staff-officers, 
postmasters,  clerks,  sorters,  stampers,  messengers,  guards,  and  letter- 
carriers,  is  about  26,000,  whose  aggregate  salaries  are  about  £1,500,- 
000  per  annum.  The  gross  re%'enue  of  the  Post-Office  Is  about  £4,- 
600,000;  the  net  revenue,  £1,500,000.  The  Postmaster-General  has, 
from  the  time  of  George  II.,  always  been  a  peer  of  the  realm,  or  a 
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peer's  son;  he  sits  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  is  usually,  although  not 
invariably,  a  Cabinet  minister.  His  is  a  political  appointment,  he 
retires  with  his  party,  and  he  has  the  appointment  of  all  postmasters 
receiving  a  salary  above  £120  a  year,  other  postmasters  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary  of  the  Post-Office  is  a  per- 
manent officer,  and  the  practical  adviser  and  administrator  of  the 
Postmaster-General.  The  principal  office  at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand, 
London,  is  divided  into  six  departments — the  Secretary's,  Solicitor's, 
Mail,  Receiver's,  Money-order,  and  Circulation  offices.  Postmasters 
receive  salaries  varying  from  £400  to  £20  a  year. 

At  the  great  office  at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  the  postal  system  may  be 
observed  to  the  best  advantage.*  The  letter-rooms  comprise  a  vast  apart- 
m'^Tt,  with  double  rows  of  desks  along  the  walls,  and  several  smaller 
rooms  leading  out  of  it.  The  letters  being  taken  from  the  huge  boxes 
outside,  when  the  posting  hour  has  struck,  they  are  poured  upon  a 
large,  wide  table,  around  which  are  some  twelve  or  fifteen  clerks,  who 
forthwith  busy  themselves  with  sorting  the  pile,  putting  the  postage- 
labels  uppermost,  and  separating  into  different  piles  the  paid  letters, 
those  unpaid,  packages,  books,  and  other  printed  matter.  The  mails 
being  thus  "faced,"  they  are  taken  to  the  stamping-tables,  where  they 
are  rapidly  and  skilfully  stamped.  There  are  about  a  dozen  stampers 
working  at  once,  some  stamping  by  hand  and  others  by  machinery. 
Each  manages  to  stamp  about  a  hundred  letters  a  rainute.  Unpaid 
letters  are  stamped  with  differently-colored  ink,  and  with  the  amount 
of  double  postage.  All  loose  or  torn  letters  are  picked  out,  and  in 
another  part  of  the  room  patched  up  by  clerks  especially  designated 
for  this  purpose.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  letters  are  daily 
posted,  unsealed,  in  London ;  and  it  is  related  that  on  one  occasion  a 
letter  containing  £2,000  in  notes  was  posted,  quite  open,  at  St.  Mar- 
tin's-le-Grand. 

The  letters  having  been  stamped,  they  go  next  into  the  hands 
of  the  sorters.  These  first  divide  them  into  "  roads,"  represent- 
ing a  particular  direction  or  railway  line ;  each  mass  thus  divided 
is  carried  to  different  parts  of  the  room,  to  be  again  divided  and  sub- 
divided until  the  mail  for  each  town  is  gathered  together.  In  some 
cases  the  letters  are  only  sorted  so  far  as  to  collect  those  which  are  to 
go  on  a  particular  railway  line ;  and  are  afterward  sorted  by  towns  in 
post  compartments  on  the  train.  From  the  great  letter-room  one 
reaches  the  newspaper-room,  if  he  chooses,  by  a  series  of  hoists 
passing  up  from  one  apartment  to  the  other,  and  used  for  transferring 
the  bags  up  and  down.  In  the  newspaper-room  the  same  process  of 
facing,  stamping,  and  sorting,  is  going  on,  only  every  thing  is  on  a 
larger  scale — desks,  boxes,  and  bags.  There  is  here  a  special  service 
of  restoring  the  envelopes  to  the  newspapers  from  which  thev  have 
teen  separated.  Passing  through  the  other  rooms,  one  sees  the 
weighing,  sorting,  and  packing  of  the  foreign  mails,  which  are  put  in 
boxes  painted  in  different  colors,  representirtg  the  various  countries 
for  which  the  letters  are  destined ;  farther  on,  is  a  room  where  the 
registered  letters,  containing  money  or  valuables,  are  being  tied  with 
tape,  entered  in  the  books,  and  secured  in  green-cloth  ba^s ;  in 
another  room,  letters  for  London  itself  are  being  sorted  by  districts 
and  streets — the  metropolis  being  divided  into  the  Central,  West 
Central,  East  Central,  North,  South,  East,  and  West  Postal  dis- 
tricts. 

In  the  course  of  the  sorting,  letters  illegible  or  imperfectly  addressed 
are  laid  aside  and  eventually  taken  to  certain  clerks  engaged  as  ex- 
perts in  deciphering  handwriting;  these  are,  not  very  aptly,  called 
the  "blind  clerks."  These  clerks  have  the  arduous  task  of  ponderin"- 
over  all  the  mysterious  and  ill-spelt  hieroglyphics  sent  through  the 
post.  They  are  supplied  with  all  the  directories,  guides,  and  gazetteers ; 
and,  assisted  also  by  their  skill  and  acuteness,  they  manage  to  unravel 
about  five  out  of  every  six  illegible  addresses.  Those  of  which  clews 
can  be  discovered,  are  sent  out  for  trial  by  the  postmen  ;  and  every 
means  is  taken  to  got  the  letters,  if  po.^sible,  to  their  intended  desig- 
nation. When  all  such  efforts  are  vain,  the  letters  are  sent  to  the 
"  dead-letter  "  office,  and  are  returned,  in  every  case  where  it  is  pos- 
sible, to  the  writers.  There  are  about  fifty  dead-letter  clerks,  and 
about  two  million  letters  are  annually  returned  to  their  writers 
from  failures  to  deliver  them.  Eleven  thousand  are  posted  with  no 
address  whatever;  and  three-quarters  of  the  non-deliveries  are  caused 
by  illegible  and  incorrect  addressees.     Dead-letter  bags  are  forwarded 


*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Lewiu's  very  entertaining  work  on  "  Her 
Majesty's  Mails,"  for  many  of  the  details  of  tWs  description. 


daily  from  every  post-office  to  London,  each  letter  bearing  on  its  face, 
in  red  ink,  the  reason  of  non-delivery.  These  are  sent  to  the  dead- 
letter  office,  where  a  final  effort,  by  references  to  directories  and  other 
means,  is  made  to  find  the  addresses.  Of  such  letters  coming  to  the 
office  from  the  provinces,  about  three  hundred  are  reissued  daily,  to 
be  tried  in  the  light  of  some  discovery  of  neglect,  or  new  informa- 
tion. As  in  France  (indeed,  the  French  have  largely  drawn  upon  the 
English  for  their  present  system,  and  derived  this  from  them),  the 
letters  are,  if  possible,  restored  to  the  sender  without  being  opened ;  a 
seal,  printed  label,  or  other  ind^ation,  identifying  him.  But,  if  no 
such  indication  exists,  the  letter  is  opened,  to  discover  the  sender's 
name. 

Valuables  to  the  amount  of  £14,000  or  £15,000  are  annually 
found  in  the  dead  letters — comprising  for  the  most  part  bank-notes, 
drafts,  and  postage-stamps ;  a  special  record  of  these  is  kept,  they 
are  registered,  and  sent  back  with  an  extra  charge.  Of  the  money  so 
found,  about  .£500  falls  annually  into  the  royal  Treasury,  no  clew 
being  found  to  its  owner.  In  bills  of  exchange,  bank  post-bills,  and 
so  on,  some  £3,000,000  are  found  in  the  dead  letters  every  year ;  tnr 
these  are  mostly  capable  of  being  returned  through  bankers  or  the 
names  mentioned  upon  them.  Many  articles,  such  as  rings,  brooches, 
bracelets,  are  found,  and  the  person  to  whom  they  were  sent,  and  the 
sender,  not  being  discoverable,  they  become  the  property  of  the 
Crown. 

The  establishing  of  "  railway  post-offices " — vans  attached  to  all 
the  mail-trains,  where  letters  destined  for  each  line  are  deposited  in 
numerous  bags,  to  be  sorted  and  reenclosed  en  rouie — has  been  of 
great  advantage  in  expediting  the  English  post-office  work.  These 
vans  are  fitted  up  like  post-offices,  and,  after  the  train  has  started,  the 
same  process  goes  on  in  them  which  we  have  seen  at  St.  Martin's-le- 
Grand.  The  letters  are  sorted  into  paid,  unpaid,  and  registered  letters, 
and  book  or  newspaper  packages ;  there  is  an  employe  whose  work  it 
is  to  deal  with  each.  The  various  parcels  for  the  towns  along  the 
route  being  made  up,  the  officers  prepare  to  deliver  them,  and  to 
receive  the  bags  of  each  place  in  exchange.  This  exchange  of  bags  is 
effected  by  means  of  machinery,  as  the  train,  without  stopping  or  even 
slacking  its  speed,  passes  by  the  station.  For  receiving  the  bags,  a 
strong  net  is  fixed  to  a  side  of  one  of  the  post-vans,  while,  close  to  the 
door  on  either  side  of  it,  are  hollow  iron  bars,  inside  of  which  iron 
arms  are  fixed,  worked  by  ropes  and  pulleys ;  on  these  arms  the  bags 
to  be  delivered  are  suspended,  securely  strapped  in  leathern  pouches. 
To  catch  the  pouches  which  are  to  be  added  to  the  train  a  net  is 
spread,  which,  on  a  spring  being  touched  by  the  sorter,  is  loosened 
from  its  supports  and  projects  over  the  carriage  sides.  At  the  right 
moment  the  pouch  disappears  from  the  iron  arm,  and  another  pouch 
falls  into  the  net.  The  only  drawback  to  this  admirable  system  of 
railway,  or  what  we  might  call  flying  post-offices  is,  that  they  are 
more  dependent  on  external  circumstances  than  the  stationary  offices. 
They  are  at  the  mercy  of  railway  management ;  accidents  are  great 
sources  of  embarrassment  to  the  post-office.  But  on  the  whole  the 
system  is  most  regular  and  efficient.  It  is  hard  to  decide  whether 
England  or  France  is  the  most  perfect  in  its  postal  arrangements ; 
but  the  greater  credit  is  due  to  England,  because  France,  as  I  have 
said,  derives  the  main  features  of  her  system  from  her  neighbor  across 
the  Channel. 

With  the  ordinary  postal  duties,  the  English  Post-Office  now  has 
the  control  of  the  telegraphs  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a 
uniform  rate  of  one  shilling  for  a  dispatch  containing  twenty  words  or 
less,  exclusive  of  both  addresses,  is  charged.  The  telegraphs  were  all 
bought  up  by  Government  and  put  under  the  postal  administration 
early  in  1870.  It  is  probable  that  the  minimum  charge  will  before 
very  long  be  reduced  to  sixpence  for  fewer  words,  sent  anywhere  in 
Britain,  and  tliat  there  will  be  a  special  tariff  for  local  dispatches 
within  town  limits,  charging  perhaps  threepence  or  fourpeiiee  for  a 
brief  message  from  one  part  of  a  town  to  another.  High  hopes  are 
entertained  that  this  policy  will  at  once  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
people  and  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the  Treasury.  The 
system  of  money-orders,  and  that  of  sav'"iTS-banks  for  the  industrial 
classes,  both  attached  to  and  under  the  management  of  the  Post-Offiee, 
would  require  for  their  description  much  more  space  than  is  cow 
available ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  both  are  great  and  substantial 
boons  to  the  poorer  classes,  whose  financial  dealings  are  too  meagre 
for  the  use  of  cheeks  and  drafts  in  transmitting  money,  and  for  the 
use  of  banks  in  depositing  it. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL  EFFECTS  OF  LIGHTNING. 

THE  New  York  IIedical  Jodunal,  for  March,  has  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  physiological  effects  of  lightning,  from  which  we 
gather  the  following  statement : 

"  A  thunder-bolt  has  been  seen,"  says  Barberet,  "  to  split  a  tree 
without  even  blackening  it,  while  it  reduced  to  ashes  a  shepherd  who 
had  taken  refuge  under  its  branches."  ..."  One  man  alone  was 
killed,"  says  Abbe  Kiehard,  "  and  alpiosi  reduced  to  dust,  in  the  midst 
of  many  others  who  were  under  the  same  tree."  .  .  .  "The  most 
curious  as  well  as  the  most  recent  instance  is  the  following:  At  Vic- 
sur-Aisne,  in  1838,  a  thunder-bolt  struck  a  lime-tree,  under  which 
three  soldiers  had  taken  shelter ;  they  were  all  killed  at  the  same  in- 
stant ;  still,  although  lifeless,  the  three  remained  erect,  as  if  the  elec- 
tric fluid  had  not  reached  them,  their  clothing  also  appearing  unin- 
jured. But  when  they  were  touched,  all  fell,  so  it  is  said,  into  a  heap 
of  a^hesy 

Colonne  says:  "The  fire  of  exhalation  which  forms  the  thunder- 
bolt must  be  so  subtile  and  penetrating,  that  it  kills  a  man  by  drying 
up  instantaneously  all  his  humors,  without  in  the  least  changing  his 
figure.  We  do  not  perceive  him  dead  until  we  towrh  him,  and  then 
we  see  h'uti  fall  to  dust.'"  .  .  .  Gronberg  remarks  :  "  It  is  demonstrated 
that  lightning  reduces  bones  to  asAfs,  but  never  to  the  state  of  fusion." 
Izarn  observes :  "  It  is  proved  that  lightning  reduces  bones  to  ashes." 
In  fine,  Abbe  Mann  asserts :  "  Lightning  reduces  to  ashes  all  parts  of 
the  human  body,  without  altering  the  clothes  or  skin." 

Besides  the  complete  incineration  of  persons,  or  of  portions  of 
bone,  and  of  trees  struck  by  lightning,  we  have  also  found  that  of  some 
inorganic  bodies,  such  as  the  following :  a  lady's  bonnet ;  a  man's  shoe, 
except  the  wooden  sole  ;  panes  of  glass  in  windows  ;  a  clotli  covering 
shields  which  were  fused ;  a,  purse,  the  gold  and  silver  -which  it  con- 
tained not  being  damaged  ;  the  srabb-ird  of  a  sword ;  a  large  beam  re- 
duced to  dust  in  the  middle  of  a  chamber  closed  and  fastened  on  all 
sides,  without  any  injury  to  the  chamber ;  the  different  materials  of  a 
house  destroyed  by  lightning ;  the  wood  of  a  casl;  etc. 

General  Comte  de  Maistre,  son  of  the  illustrious  author  of  Soij-ecs 
de  Saint-Pelersbourg,  informs  Dr.  Boudin  that  some  Sardinian  sailors 
killed  by  lightning  in  the  Mediterranean  presented  all  the  signs  of 
death  by  freezing.  "  This  observation  is  the  more  remarkable,"  adds 
M.  Boudin,  "  as  it  recalls  the  congelation  of  wine  long  ago  noticed  by 
the  ancients."  On  a  man  struck  by  lightning  toward  the  back  of  the 
head,  at  the  passage  of  the  stroke,  there  could  be  found  neither  frac- 
ture, nor  fissure,  nor  yet  an  alteration  in  any  other  part  of  the  skull. 
The  brain  was  also  very  sound,  there  being  alone  at  the  superior  part 
congealed  lymph,  which  had  infiltrated  into  the  folds  of  the  pia  mater. 
This  young  man,  killed  by  the  stroke,  remained  immobile. 

The  following  theory  is  proposed  as  an  explanation  of  this  curious 
fact: 

The  recent  researches  of  MM.  Joule,  Clausius,  Thomson,  and  others, 
have  led  physicists  to  regard  heat  as  resulting  from  a  rotary  motion 
of  particles  about  an  axis,  and  M.  de  la  Rive  has  considered  this  hy- 
pothesis as  calculated  to  explain  the  polarity  of  atoms.  This  savant 
then  asks,  "  if  it  might  not  be  possible  that  the  cause  of  the  heat  gen- 
erated by  the  reunion  of  the  two  electricities,  brought  about  under  the 
form  of  discharge  of  current,  may , be,  not  in  the  fact  itself  of  this  re- 
union, but  in  an  increase  of  molecular  motion,  which  might  result  from 
the  transmission  of  electricity  ?  "  Consequently,  according  to  this 
theory,  a  current  or  an  electrical  discharge- directed  upon  a  body,  must 
give  rise  to  two  molecular  motions  in  contrary  directions,  and  in  the 
sequel  to  effects  equally  inverse.  In  the  first  case,  the  current  being 
directed  in.  the  same  wag  as  the  polarity  which  produces  the  natural 
heat  of  the  body,  it  is  evident  that  it  augments  the  rotary  motion  of 
the  particles  around  their  axes,  raises  their  temperature,  and  produces 
in  proportion  to  its  energy  new  thermo-mechanical  effects.  The  re- 
sult, therefore,  will  be  the  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  body 
traversed  by  the  current  of  electrical  discharge.  In  the  second  case, 
the  current  being,  on  the  contrary,  in  an  inverse  direction  from  the 
polarity  which  produces  the  natural  heat  of  the  body,  it  is  also  evi- 
dent that  it  diminishes  the  rotary  motion  of  the  particles  around  their 
axes,  lowers  the  temperature,  and  produces,  as  in  the  first  case,  thei- 
mo-mechanieal  effects  proportional  to  its  power.  The  result 'will 
therefore  be  a  lowering  instead  of  an  elevation  of  the  temperature, 
■which  lowering  may  descend  to  the  freezing-point. 


SCHWEIGAAED. 

"XTORWAY  has  recently  lost  one  of  her  most  eminent  men,  the  cel- 
-LN  ebrated  Mr.  Anthony  Martin  Schweigaard,  who  died  suddenly  on 
the  1st  of  February,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  Having,  like  many  of  his 
countrymen,  a  passion  for  the  sea,  he  became  a  sailor  on  board  a  mer- 
chantman when  only  thirteen  years  old.  But  he  soon  tired  of  this, 
and  we  find  him,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  engrossed  with  the  study  of 
European  languages,  under  the  direction  of  the  minister  of  Wester- 
holt,  in  East  Friesland. 

Having  finished  his  education  in  the  University  of  Christiania,  he 
passed  his  examination  of  philosophy  in  1829,  and  of  laws  in  1832,  in 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  afterward  appointed  examining 
tutor  of  the  university.  His  reputation  was  so  well  established  at  this 
early  period,  that  the  Government  of  Norway  granted  him  a  subsidy  to 
enable  him  to  prosecute  a  series  of  travels  throughout  Sweden,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  France,  and  Denmark.  On  his  return,  in  1835,  he  was 
named  professor  of  the  University  of  Christiania,  and  selected  to  fill 
the  vacant  chair  of  Political  Economy  and  Statistics,  which  he  most 
worthily  occupied  for  the  long  period  of  thirty-five  years. 

The  following  are  the  principal  works  published  by  him  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity :  "  Norwegian  Banking  and  Finance  ; "  "  Norwegian  Sta- 
tistics ; "  "  Norwegian  Commercial  Law  ; "  "  Norwegian  Criminal  Law ;  " 
"  Norwegian  Practice  Demonstrated  ; "  "  Norwegian  Law  in  Relation 
to  Women"— from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  statistics,  criminal  law, 
and  practice,  are  the  departments  of  science  most  indebted  to  him. 

But  -whatever  may  be  the  services  he  has  rendered  during  the 
term  of  his  professorship,  his  best  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
try doubtless  reposes  upon  the  high-minded  consistency  of  his  public 
life,  and  the  practical  wisdom  of  his  political  acts. 

In  1836  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  diseussioiis  concerning  the 
new  organization  of  public  instruction,  openly  proclaiming  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  place  the  blessings  of  education  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  classes  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  see  his  theories  carried  into  practice — Norway  at  the  present 
day  being,  as  regards  the  education  of  the  masses,  upon  a  level  with 
the  most  advanced  communities  of  Europe. 

Elected  by  the  city  of  Christiania,  in  1S42,  to  act  as  deputy  in  the 
"  Storthing,"  or  Parliament,  he  continued  from  that  date  till  his  death 
to  represent  the  city  in  the  succeeding  National  Assemblies. 

On  several  occasions  he  refused  the  honor  of  being  appointed  min- 
ister, believing  he  could  better  propagate  the  liberal  conservative  ideas 
(of  which  he  was  the  champion)  in  the  independence  of  his  position 
as  a  deputy  than  as  a  member  of  the  Government, 

Named  director  of  the  Bank  of  Norway  by  the  National  Assembly, 
he  naturally  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  industrial  and  commer- 
cial enterprises  of  the  country,  and  did  every  thing  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  guide  the  savings  of  all  classes  into  the  proper  channels, 
lie  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  development  of  shipping,  fisheries, 
the  timber-trade,  and  agriculture,  and  was  privileged  to  witness  all 
those  industries  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

By  all  classes  of  the.  poor  he  was  held  in  great  esteem  on  account 
of  the  unflagging  interest  he  manifested  in  their  welfare  and  happi- 
ness. The  nobleness  of  bis'  character  and  the  loftiness  of  his  views 
secured  great  influence  in  the  National  Assemblies,  and  recommended 
him  abroad  as  one  of  the  purest  celebrities  that  illustrate  the  history 
of  the  first  half-century  of  Norwegian  independence.  A  joiirnal  of 
Christiania  aptly  says,  "  The  country  laments  in  him  the  loss  of  her 
first  citizen." 


VALLET  FALLS,  ALLEGHANY  COUNTY,  VIR- 
GINIA. 

THE  almost  unknown  feature  in  Southern  scenery  represented  in 
the  accompanying  engraving,  is  situated  about  two  hundred 
miles  west  of  Richmond,  in  Alleghany  County,  and  eight  miles  from 
the  town  of  Covington,  on  the  line  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, by  which  road  it  is  accessible  from  the  north,  via  Gordbns- 
ville ;  from  Richmond,  and  southwardly,  through  Lynchburg. 

Until  very  recently,  this  most  picturesque  cataract  was  visited  only 
by  the  occasional  traveller  at  the  Virginia  Springs,  who  made  special 
search  for  the  beautiful  in  the  scenery  of  that  vicinage ;  but  last  year 
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VALLEY     FALLS,     ALLEGHANY     COUNTY,     VIRGINIA. 


a  voad  was  opened  over  the  mountains  which  led  by  the  falls.  It  was  I  ever,  did  not  prevent  his  enjoying  the  exquisite  views  presented  at 
by  this  road  that  the  writer  visited  them  in  July  last,  and  was  amply  every  turn ;  sometimes  of  the  smiling  valley  of  Jackson's  River,  then 
repaid  for  a  rather  jolty  ride  over  the  new  road ;  which  jolting,  how-  |  a  panorama  of  the  lofty  Alleghany  range,  or  the  opposing  barrier  of 
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the  Warm  Spring  Mountain.  It  is  in  a  prolongation  of  the  latter 
range,  called  Valley  Mountain,  that  the  falls  are  situated — about  two 
thousand  feet  above  sea-level.  The  'svatcr  falls  over  the  cliif  between 
eighty  and  a  hundred  feet,  and  over  a  space,  measured  horizontally, 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  volume  of  the  Tvater,  as  well 
as  the  lateral  extent,  varies,  of  course,  with  the  rain-fall.  At  the  time 
that  the  sketch  was  taken,  there  was  an  unprecedented  drought  in  Vir- 
ginia; consequently,  the  quantity  of  water  and  lateral  measurement 
of  the  fall  were  at  a  minimum.  The  view  is  taken  from  the  foot  of  the 
buttress-like  cliff,  seamed  and  penetrated  with  caverns,  that  confines 
the  waters  on  the  inner  or  side  ncit  the  mountain,  and  looks  across 
the  face  of  the  fall ;  part  of  which,  however,  is  hidden  by  the  cliif. 
The  eye,  after  traversing  the  face  of  the  fall,  takes  the  cliff  in  profile, 
and  then  lights  upon  the  tender  blue  of  the  Alleghany,  miles  away. 
The  engraving  can  but  give  an  idea  of  the  form,  but  the  pen  cannot 
supplement  the  pencil  by  a  description  of  this  lovely  spot.  The  word 
lovely  is  used  advisedly,  for  the  vocabulary  of  the  sublime  would 
hardly-  suit.  The  beholder  is  not  awe-stricken  by  the  sight  of  the 
miglity  outpouring  of  a  lake,  thrown  for  a  moment  into  space,  and  re- 
turning, with  deafening  roar  and  stunning  jar,  to  the  rocks  below ;  but 
the  senses  are  lulled  with  a  monotone,  loud  enough  to  give  dignity  to 
the  scene,  but  not  to  drown  the  tinkling  of  the  nearer  jets.  Both 
siglit  and  licaring  are  charmed,  and  the  tourist,  without  doubt,  like  the 
writer,  will  wonder  how  it  could  be  that  this  lovely  cataract  could  so 
long  have  thrown  its  waters  to  the  echoes  of  the  Alleghanies,  un- 
visited  and  unheralded  by  man. 


A  MERE   BOHEMIAN. 

a    A    MERE  Bohemian  " — so  you  say, 

t\    With  a  look  that  is  half  contempt,  half  sorrow- 
"  -i  fellow  who  flatters  the  man  to-day. 

Whom  his  venal  pen  will  stab  to-morrow." 
But,  friend  !  so  ready  with  saintly  scorn. 

Just  put  yourself  in  my  place  a  while, 
With  a  fair,  young,  delicate  wife  to  keep. 

And  a  babe  that  has  just  begun  to  smile  ; 

And  you,  with  no  other  trade  than  the  pen. 

And  so  small  a  sale  for  your  best-wrought  ware, 
That  you  starve  if  you  work  to  please  yourself, 

Or  to  further  the  cause  for  which  you  care. 
What  then  ? — shall  the  wife  grow  thin  and  pale, 

And  the  baby  forget  his  half-learned  smile  ? 
Or  else,  will  you  sell  your  pen  to  attack 

Or  defend,  as  the  buyer  may  think  worth  while  ? 

As  for  me,  I  confess  that  I  hire  my  pen        • 

Wherever  the  wages  seem  the  best ; 
And  praise  or  blame,  as  my  owner  bids. 

And  take  my  price,  nor  care  for  the  rest. 
You  remember  the  poet  whose  rhymes  I  crushed  ? 

(I'd  have  praised  them,  could  I  have  had  my  will) — • 
Well,  the  price  of  that  flippant,  false  "  review  " 

Just  paid  for  the  nurse  when  Xell  was  ill. 

You  forget  how  this  hard,  close  fight  for  life 

Has  taken  ambition  and  hope  from  me  ; 
I  can  never  live  as  I  thouglit  to  live. 

Or  be  what  I  once  fain  lioped  to  be. 
My  world  is  now  but  a  single  room. 

That  I  call  my  homo,  where  my  dear  young  wife 
Looks  up  to  me — shall  it  be  in  vain  ? — 

To  bring  the  sunshine  into  her  life. 

And  yet,  my  God — to  have  sunk  to  this  ! 

To  wound  where  I  love,  to  praise  where  I  blame ; 
To  help  the  hypocrite  mount  to  power  ; 

To  strike  at  the  honest  patriot's  fame  ; 
To  stifle  my  old  beliefs,  and  call 

The  truth  a  lie,  the  falsehood  true  ! 
To  toil — while  I  hate  and  despise  myself 

At  the  oar,  with  a  pirate-galley's  crew  ! 


Forgive  me,  friend,  for  my  foolish  rant — 

I  little  thought  I  could  seem  so  hot ; 
'Twas  a  nervous  weakness — I've  overworked — 

Believe  me,  I'm  quite  content  with  my  lot. 
I  am  happy  at  home  with  my  boy  and  Xell, 

And  I  care  not  how  the  world  may  go"; 
You  may  call  me  whatever  names  you  choose  : 

Perhaps,  in  my  place,  you  would  sink  as  low. 


A   CHAPTER  UPOlSr   FIGURES. 


ABOUT  two  years  ago,  the  following  arrangement  of  figures  ap- 
peared in  the  WaverUy  Magazine,  in  which,  if  we  mistake  not, 


it  was  styled  "  A  Curiosity  :  " 
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Counting  the  above  upward,  across,  or  from  corner  to  comer,  it 
will  bo  found  that  the  amount  in  each  instance  is  34.  It  is  a  clever 
hap-hazard  combination  of  figures,  without  any  rule  for  their  forma- 
tion. The  proper  arrangement  of  figures  in  odd-numbered  squares 
has,  however,  been  long  known  ;  they  are  easily  made,  and,  no  mat- 
ter which  way  they  may  be  counted,  will  give  the  same  amount  in 
each  column,  as  may  be  seen  in  either  of  the  following  squares : 


15  EACH  WAT. 


65  EACH  WAT. 
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To  make  these  squares,  we  begin  by  placing  No.  1  in  the  middle 
place  in  the  top  row ;  we  then  put  No.  2  at  the  bottom  of  the  next 
row  to  the  right,  and  oblique  upward  to  the  right  with  our  ue.xt  fig- 
ures, until  we  fill  the  place  in  the  last  perpendicular  row,  when  we 
carry  our  next  figure  to  the  left-hand  place  on  the  horizontal  row  iie.\t 
above  it ;  we  again  oblique  upward  to  the  right,  until  we  reach  either 
the  top  or  a  filled  place — if  to  the  top,  we  place  our  ne.xt  figure  at  the 
foot  of  the  next  row  to  the  right,  and  oblique  upward  as  before,  to 
the  right ;  if  to  a  filled  place,  we  put  our  next  number  directly  under 
the  last  one  made,  and  oblique  upwand  to  the  right,  as  before,  until 
we  come  to  the  top,  a  filled  place,  or  the  last  row  on  the  right — if  the 
latter,  we  go  to  the  left  place  on  the  horizontal  row  next  above — and 
so  on  to  the  end,  when  the  highest  and  last  number  will  be  found  at 
the  foot  of  the  row  containing  No.  1.  When  we  get  to  the  top  place 
on  the  right-hand  column,  we  cannot  drop  to  the  bottom  of  the  next 
row  to  the  right,  as  there  is  none,  and  therefore  place  our  next  num- 
ber under  the  last  one  made,  and  then  go  to  the  top  of  the  left-hand 
column. 

And  now,  having  shown  what  has  been  done  in  forming  these 
squares,  we  will  ^ive  a  few  of  our  own  thoughts  upon  the  matter,  and, 
although  offered  for  a  pastime,  we  have  the  hope  that  they  will  be 
found  worthy  of  consideration.     We  have  said  that  the  WaverUy  com- 
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bination  -Bas  formea  witliout  rule.  This  we  repeat ;  but  we  have  dis- 
covered how  similar  ones  may  be  formed,  and  how  to  know  the  exact 
number  any  square — be  it  odd  or  even  numbered,  large  or  small — 
should  contain  when  the  numbers  are  added  consecutively  together, 
as  well  as  the  total  of  each  column,  horizontal,  perpendicular,  or  diago- 
nal.  Thus,  to  find  wlrat  the  square  should  contain,  we  multiply  the 
number  of  places  in  the  square'  by  half  the  number  of  places,  and  to 
the  product  add  the  other  half;  and,  to  show  what  each  column  of  the 
square  should  contain,  we  divide  the  sum  of  its  square  by  one  of  its 
parallel  sides,  and  we  have  the  answer.     Thus: 

3  X  3  =  9  X  41^  +  41^  =  45  -=-  3  =  15. 

4x4=  16x8  +  8=  136-^4  =  34. 

5  X  5  =  25  X  n%+n%  =  325  ^  5  =  65. 

6  X  6  =  36  X  18+  18  =  666  -^  6  =  111. 

1  x1  =  i9  x24%  +  2i}4=  1,225 -i- 1  =  115. 

8  X  8  =  64  X  32  +  32  =  2,080  -^  8  =  260. 

9  X  9  =  81  X  401^  +  40}^  =  3,321  -H  9  =  369. 
10x10=  100x50 +50  =  5,050 -=-10  =  505. 

20  X  20  =  400  X  200  +  200  =  80,200  -=-  20  =  4,010. 

40  X  40  =  1,600  X  800+800  =  1,280,000  -i-  40  =  32,000. 

80  X  80  =  6,400  X  3,200  +  3,200  =  20,483,200  -=-  80  =  256,040. 
And  so  on,  as  far  as  we  may  wish  to  go.  The  truthfulness  of  these 
rules  can  be  easily  tested — for,  as  1  +  2  +  3  +  4  +  5  +  6  +  7  +  8  +  9  =  45, 
and  45 +  10+ 11 +  12+ 13 +  14  + 15  + 16  =  136,  so  136  +  17  +  18  +  19  + 
20  +  21  +  22  +  23  +  24  +  25  =  325;  and  so  it  will  be  found  with  all. 
We  will  now  give  a  few  even-numbered  squares,  commencing  with  two 
of  the  same  number  of  places  as  the  one  in  the  Waverlet/,  each  of 
which  shows  a  different  combination  : 

4x4  =  16x8  +  8=136-s-4  =  34,  the  number  in  each  column. 
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With  the  square  of  36  places,  we  have  6x6  =  36 x  18 +  18  =  666, 
the  sum  of  the  square;  and  this,  divided  by  6 — one  of  the  parallels — 
gives  111  as  the  sum  of  each  column  : 
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And,  with  the  square  of  100  places,  we  get  10  x  10  =  100  x  50+50  : 
6,050  -5-  10  =  505  : 
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The  above  square  may  be  counted  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  and 
always  with  the  same  result.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  first 
and  tenth  parallels  of  this  square,  when  added  together,  make  a  hun- 
dred and  one;  so  also  do  the  second  and  ninth,  the 'third  and  eighth, 
the  fourth  and  seventh,  and  the  Ui'th  and  sixth.     A  similar  arrange- 


ment will  be  observed  in  the  smaller  squares ;  and,  as  the  first  and 
last  numbers  must  be  added  together,  the  parallels  will  always  count 
one  more  than  the  number  of  places  in  the  square. 


THE    HEDGE-ROWS. 

"^TO  country  is  blessed  with  a  more  beautiful  and  varied  flora  than 
J-^  America.  By  bringing  together  our  common  plants  from  differ- 
ent parts,  we  may  have  a  remarkable  variety  in  color,  form,  fragrance, 
and  period  of  bloom.  This  is  so  well  known  to  collectors  in  Kurope, 
that  every  one  of  our  shrubs  may  be  purchased  in  their  nurseries,  and 
no  fine  place  is  considered  complete  without  a  good  collection  of 
American  shrubs.  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  our  wealth  in  this  re- 
spect as  I  walked,  a  few  days  ago,  through  a  lane  in  Abington,  one  of 
the  least  interesting  towns  in  JIassachusetts  as  regards  variety  or 
beauty  of  landscape,  but  which  has  a  wide  domain,  where  the  roads 
and  lanes  wander  among  old  farms  which  have  been  settled  since  the 
days  of  the  Puritans.  The  land  being  poor,  the  proprietors  have  gen- 
erally been  sufficiently  occupied  with  their  fields  to  let  their  road- 
sides alone,  content  if  a  post-and-rail  fence  or  a  stone  wall  would  keep 
stray  cattle  out  and  their  own  within  bounds.  In  such  places — par- 
ticularly where  the  land  is  moist  and  a  ditch  has  been  made  between 
the  road  and  the  fence — which,  gathering  moisture  in  wet  weather, 
furnishes  it  to  the  roots  of  bushes  and  perennials  during  drought, 
hedge-rows  have  sprung  up,  varying  greatly  in  character  and  value, 
which,  by  their  blossoms,  berries,  and  gayly-colored  leaves,  give  con- 
trast, beauty,  and  interest,  from  May  to  December. 

These  shrubs,  whose  wild  beauty  all  admit,  are  equally  interesting 
when  transferred  to  cultivated  grounds,  lawns,  and  shrubberies  ;  and, 
if  our  countrymen  knew  how  much  Nature  willingly  gives  for  nothing, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  should  make  more  of  the  natural  beauty 
of  every  country-village,  and  have  smaller  bills  with  our  nurserymen. 
How  far  one  can  transfer  the  combinations  and  groups  he  sees  by  the 
road-side  to  the  avenue  and  lawn,  is  a  question  not  to  be  discussed  at 
present.  There  is,  of  course,  a  fitness  of  things,  and  many  objects, 
beautiful  in  one  place,  lose  their  interest  when  transferred  to  another, 
not  carrying  with  them  the  harmonies  of  the  scene  : 

''  All  are  needed  each  by  one ; 
Nothing  is  fair  or  good  alone. 
I  thought  the  sparrow's  note  from  heaven 
Singing  at  dawn  on  the  alder-hough  ; 
I  brought  him  homo,  in  his  nest,  at  even, 
He  sings  the  si)ng.  hut  it  pleases  not  now. 
For  I  did  not  brin-^  home  tlie  river  and  sky — 
He  sang  to  my  ear — they  sang  to  my  eye. 
The  delicate  shells  lay  on  the  shore; 
The  bubbles  of  the  latest  wave 
Fresh  pearls  to  their  enamel  gave  ; 
And  the  bellowing  of  the  savage  sea 
Greeteil  their  safe  escape  to  me  ; 
I  wiped  away  the  weeds  and  foam. 
I  fetched  my  sea-born  treasures  home  ; 
But  the  poor,  unsightly,  noisome  things 
Had  left  their  beauty  on  the  shore 
With  the  sun  and  the  sand  and  the  wild  uproar." 

But,  admitting  this,  and  conscious  that  the  ragged  margin  of  the 
road,  brightened  with  dandelion,  May-weed,  clover,  and  buttercup,  its 
surface  broken  where  the  upturned  sod,  half-buried  in  grass,  tells  of  a 
heavy  wheel  which  passed  that  way  in  the  muddy  spring-time,  would 
not  be  agreeable  as  the  edge  of  a  well-made  and  well-kept  avenue, 
may  we  not  learn  from  the  road-side  some  lessons  applicable  to  the 
avenue  ?  I  took  particular  notice  of  one  spot  by  the  road-side  in  my 
walk,  and  wondered  how  far  one  could  venture  to  transfer  it  to  some 
cultivated  place. 

The  rough  margin  of  the  road  was  dotted  in  its  coarse  and  wiry 
grass  with  a  few  goafs-beards,  a  very  pretty  yellow  flower,  resembling 
in  color  and  form  of  petal  the  dandelion,  but  more  graceful  in  the  stem 
and  leaf ;  it  had  the  usual  growth  of  white  and  purple  clover,  whose  tre- 
foil leaves  half-concealed,  half-revealed  the  ci-eeping  stems  and  leaves 
of  low-bush  blackberry  and  bramble,  whose  white  blossoms  seemed  to 
sparkle  on  the  green  surfjicc  as  the  grass  neared  the  edge  of  the 
shallow  ditch.  Then  came,  first,  occasional  checkerberries  ;  then  long, 
straggling  branches  of  Potentilla  Canadensis,  whose  thread-like  brown 
stems  held  up  the  golden,  starry  cinque-foil.  These,  by  their  tendiils, 
half  clung  to  the  groups  of  that  noblest  of  our  ferns,  the  Gsmnnda 
cinnamomea,  or  cinnamon-fern,  which  stood  like  an  advancing  skir 
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mish-Iine  partly  broken  by  the  enemy's  fire,  and  contrasted  with  Os- 
muiida  regalh  and  low  tufts  of  PoJypodium  vulrjare  and  Aspidium  filix 
fmmina.  These  ferns  bent  forward  to  lean  away  from  the  outspread 
arms  of  the  low-growing  roses,  nitida  and  lucida,  which,  at  two  points, 
made  great  tufts.  Out  of  one  of  these  tufts  came  a  group  of  sweet- 
fern,  which  leaned  back  for  support  against  a  mass  of  Clelhra  ahii- 
folia,  whose  dark-green  leaves  now  give  the  richest  contrast  to  all 
vegetation,  and  in  August  make  the  air  rich  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
white  spikes  of  blossoms.  From  the  centre  and  back  of  the  other 
tuft  arose  a  group  of  bayberry— a  shrub  which  has  a  delioiously  fra- 
grant and  semi-evergreen  thick  leaf,  and  stems  covered  with  small  blue 
berries,  coated  with  a  pleasant-smelling  wax  that  in  old  times  was 
made  to  contribute  to  the  stores  of  the  careful  housewife.  At  one 
side  of  the  bayberry  rose  the  Viburnum  dailaUmi,  full  of  white  flowers, 
and  closely  interlocked  with  a  Cornns  altcrnifolia,  whose  cup-shaped 
branches  stretched  out  their  load  of  blossoms  almost  to  the  edge  of  the 
road.  Between  these  groups,  which  flanked  the  whole,  the  growth  of 
vegetation  was  dense.  In  the  centre— a  rather  wet  spot— were  some 
button-balls,  tlieir  white  blossoms  to  be  followed  by  the  brown  and 
pretty  balls  lasting  till  winter;  with  them  were  tall  roses,  the /fosa 
Carolina^  whose  green,  delicate,  fine-cut,  compound  leaves  offercjl  a 
charming  contrast  to  the  oornus  and  viburnum,  and  which,  though 
little  known  to  fame,  will  in  a  fortnight  fill  the  air  with  fragrance,  and 
gladden  the  eye  with  a  mass  of  pink  blossoms.  Breaking  out  in  sev- 
eral places  were  branches  of  the  Azatea  viscosa,  just  coming  into 
blossom. 

These  and  many,  many  more  shrubs  of  a  similar  kind,  composed 
the  road-side  masses  between  me  and  the  fence,  along  which  trailed  a 
wild-grape  in  full  blossom,  filling  the  air  with  its  spicy  breath,  and 
turning  up  its  heart-shaped  leaves  as  the  breeze  passed,  showing  the 
rusty  brown  of  their  under-side  in  contrast  with  the  delicate,  dark 
shades  of  green  which  made  the  masses  of  color. 

From  the  fence,  meadow-ward,  the  group  crept  out  toward  the 
mowing-field  in  much  the  same  way  as  I  have  described  it  on  the  road- 
side, and  gradually  disappeared  in  a  sea  of  purple  clover-blossoms, 
which,  far  away  to  the  meadow's-  distant  edge,  gave,  with  buttercups 
and  white-weed,  a  sheet  of  delicate  and  yet  rich  coloring  that  would 
fascinate  the  color-loving  eye. 

I  have  not  pretended  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  what  I  saw-;  I 
could  not  unless  I  wearied  the  reader  ;  and  I  have  said  nothing  of  the 
profusion  and  close  planting.  In  that  half  of  a  square  rod.  Nature 
had  crowded  more  than  one  hundred  different  plants,  not  to  mention 
the  low-growing  perennials,  the  violets,  the  asters,  and  golden-rod, 
hardly  to  be  seen  as  yet,  but  which  in  autumn  will  make  a  margin  of 
purple  and  gold. 

What  I  saw  was  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  to  my  eye  was  more 
agreeable  and  desirable  than  the  costly  shrubberies  to  be  seen  in  well- 
kept  grounds.  I  found  there  none  of  the  nurserymen's  favorites — 
nrne  but  common  flowers,  and  all  Nature's  free  gifts. 

There  are  miles  of  such  hedge-rows  in  all  the  Northern  States ; 
there  are  lanes  which,  early  in  June,  are  yellow  with  the  bright  tas- 
sels of  the  barberry,  and  in  September  crimson  with  its  fruit.  Were 
I  to  ramble  at  will  among  these  shrubs  and  describe  them,  the  reader's 
patience  would  be  taxed  too  much.  I  must  leave  them,  and  beg  others 
to  glean  in  such  places  the  true  ideas  of  ornamental  planting,  and  to 
put  their  knowledge  thus  gained  into  actual  use. 


STEWART'S  STORE. 

THE  final  demolition  of  the  corner-building  which  for  several 
years  had  marred  the  otherwise  fine  effect  of  Stewart's  up- 
town "  Palace  of  Trade  "  has  enabled  the  architect  to  continue  the 
lines,  and  to  fully  develop  the  matchless  strength,  symmetry,  and 
beauty  of  his  original  plan.  Constructed  of  iron,  six  stories  above 
the  street,  and  two  below,  it  presents  a  front  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  feet  on  Broadway,  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  five  feet 
on  Fourth  Avenue,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet  on  Tenth 
Street,  and  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  ou  Ninth  Street 
— affording  floor-room  which,  if  spread  out  on  one  level,  -n-ould 
equal  a.  surface  of  about  eight  acres.  The  admiration  excited  by 
the  imposing  exterior  of  this  vast  block  of  building — the  largest  on 
this  continent,  wo  believe,  devoted  to  the  business  of  a'  single  mer- 
cantile firm — is  greatly  intensified  by  an  examination  of  its  interior. 


The  upper  six  stories  are  connected,  on  the  Tenth  and  Ninth  Street 
sides,  by  broad  and  handsome  stairways,  and  by  five  steam-elevators, 
three  of  which  are  devoted  especially  to  visitors'  and  customers'  use, 
and  the  remaining  two  to  freight.  Entering  one  of  these  elegantly- 
furnished  elevators,  we  are  raised  quickly  and  noiselessly  to  the  very 
top  floor  (the  sixth)  of  this  immense  edifice.  Like  many  other  "  at- 
tics," it  is  mostly  unoccupied  at  present,  except  for  light-storage  pur- 
poses. From  this  floor,  however,  right  under  the  roof,  we  take  our 
first  view  of  the  great  rotunda — eighty  by  forty-eight  feet — which 
pierces  the  very  centre  of  the  block,  from  the  main  floor  to  dome, 
admitting  light  and  air  to  every  floor.  Seen  from  this  height,  the  busy 
throno-  below  seems  to  be  made  up  of  very  "  under-sized  "  individuals ; 
while  the  glimpses  .of  different  departments  of  manufacture  or  sale  on 
each  intermediate  floor  afford  an  animated  and  interesting  sight.  De- 
scending now  to  the  next  (the  fifth)  floor,  we  find  there  the  upholstery, 
boys'-clothing,  fur,  and  ladies'-underwear  departments,  and  the  laun- 
dry. Upholstering  forms  a  very  important  part  of  Messrs.  A.  T. 
Stewart  &  Co.'s  business — especially  in  supplying  hotels,  steamers, 
public  buildings,  etc.,  including  the  entire  equipment  of  hotel  or  ves- 
sel, as  the  case  may  be,  with  carpeting,  window-hangings,  mattresses, 
bed  and  table  linen,  etc.,  etc.  The  rare  facilities  possessed  by  this 
firm  for  the  manufacture  and  importation  of  the  requisite  fabrics,  as 
well  as  for  the  employment  of  skilled  and  tasteful  workmen,  enable 
them  to  enter  into  competition — as  in  the  case  of  the  thirty  Spanish 
gunboats  lately  built  at  this  port,  all  of  which  were  furnished  by 
them— on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  The  manufacture  of  the  dif- 
ferent items  above  mentioned,  already  employing  two  hundred  sewing- 
machines,  will  soon,  with  the  additional  space  furnished  by  the  new 
corner,  keep  five  hundred  machines  in  full  play ;  while  the  laundry, 
established  solely  for  the  purpose  of  "  doing  up  "  the  goods  made  in 
the  muslin  and  ladies'-underwear  departments,  employs,  as  necessity 
requires,  from  thirty  to  sixty  hands. 

On  the  fourth  floor  is  a  department  for  the  making-up  of  white 
n-oods,  fine  muslins,  etc. ;  the  "  receiving-room,"  for  the  reception  of 
work  from  the  manufactory  and  laundry;  and  the  "distributing  sup- 
ply-room," where  materials  drawn  from  the  "  stock-room  "  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  different  manufacturing  -  departments.  The  great 
feature  however,  of  this  floor  is  that  portion  set  apart  for  the  manu- 
facture of  dresses,  cloaks,  and  ladies'  suits,  in  which  are  employed 
from  four  to  five  hundred  girls,  sewing-machines,  etc. — a  very  hive  of 
industry. 

Leaving  all  these  nimble-fingered,  busy  workers,  we  pass  down  to 
the  third  floor,  where  we  first  come  to  the  retail  part  of  the  establish- 
ment. It  is  a  magnificent  floor,  unbroken  by  aught  save  the  columns 
which  uphold  its  ceiling,  and  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  display  and 
sale  of  carpets.  An  ordinary  New- York  store  of  one  hundred  by 
fifty  feet  would  have  to  be  eleven  stories  high  to  contain  the  same 
floor-surface  which  is  here  presented  upon  one  level.  And  this  im- 
mense area  glows,  like  a  rich  parterre  of  flowers,  with  many-hued 
carpets  of  various  textures  and  make,  from  the  costliest  fabrics 
wrought  in  Europe  and  the  East  to  the  plainest  domestic  manufac- 
tures. Aubussons,  Axn-unsters,  Moquettes,  and  Persians,  unrolled 
before-you,  irresistibly  woo  your  feet  to  tread  upon  them  ;  while,  per- 
chance, the  humbler  Brussels  or  Ingrain  comes  more  "within  your 
means  " — for  in  this,  as  in  every  other  department  of  this  great  store, 
the  necessities  of  economy  can  be  as  -n'ell  subserved  as  the  fancies  of 
luxury  and  taste. 

The  second  floor  presents  a  most  tempting  array  of  India  sha-nds, 
ready-made  suits,  wedding-trousseaux,  cloaks,  mantillas,  embroideries, 
ladies'  underwear,  infants'  apparel,  and  milliner)',  made  up  by  the  em- 
ployes of  this  establishment.  Here,  also,  is  the  retail  upholstery- 
department. 

Another  turn  down  the  grand  stairway  brings  us  on  to  the  main  or 
ground  floor,  devoted  to  the  retailing  of  silks,  dress-goods,  men's  fur- 
nishing, linens,  domestics,  boys'  clothing,  gloves,  trimmings,  "no- 
tions," etc.  Here,  also,  are  the  desks  of  the  superintendent  and 
cashier,  and  of  the  different  heads  of  departments.  Here  an  army  of 
clerks  wait,  at  their  respective  counters,  upon  a  still  larger  army  of 
customers ;  while  numerous  ushers  facilitate  the  movements  of  stran- 
o-ers  by  "uiding  them  to  the  departments  of  which  they  are  in  search, 
and  a  swarm  of  ubiquitous  "  cash-boys "  thread  the  crowd,  between 
cashiers'  desks  and  counters,  with  marvellous  celerity.  High  above 
this  ever-changing,  busy  crowd  of  human  beings,  soars  the  grand  ro- 
tunda, nearly  a  hundred  feet  to  the  dome,  supported  on  massive  iron 
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columns,  of  ornate  design  and  exquisite  finish,  and  encircled  by  the 
balustrades  of  the  five  upper  stories — the  crowning  glory  of  the  whole 
beautiful  edifice. 

Leaving  this  animated  scene,  we  plunge  down-stairs  into  the  base- 
ment, which  is  devoted  to  the  "  reserve  stock  "  of  carpets  and  oil- 
cloths, and  to  the  "  making-up  "  of  carpets.  Here  a  host  of  busy 
women  are  engaged  in  cutting,  fitting,  and  sewing  the  carpets  which 
have  been  selected  and  purchased  by  customers  on  the  third  floor; 
and,  occupying  a  considerable  section  of  the  floor  on  the  Fourth- 
Avenue  side,  is  the  machinery  for  carpet-sgwing — a  significant  proof 
of  how  greatly  in  this,  as  in  other  kinds  of  work,  man's  ingenuity  has 
lessened  the  burden  of  woman's  industry.  It  consists  of  a  long  and 
gently-incliued  plane,  on  which  are  laid  the  breadths  of  carpet  to  be 
sewed,  with  their  edges  projecting  slightly  over  the  edge  of  the  plane. 
On  the  floor  beside  this  plane,  on  an  iron  track,  runs  a  wheeled  car- 
pet-sewing machine,  with  two  needles  and  threads,  one  needle  Ibrmin" 
a  loop,  which  is  pierced  and  fastened  by  the  other — forming  a  very 
firm  and  perfect  stitch.  The  motion  communicated  by  the  mere 
action  of  these  needles  in  sewing  is  suSicicnt  to  proptl  the  machine 
with  its  operator,  rapidly  and  steadily  (backward)  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  plane,  along  the  entire  length  of  seam  to  be 
sewed— thus  doing  the  work  with  a  rapidity,  evenness,  and  strength, 
which  cannot  be  equalled  by  hand-W(n-k.  Several  of  these  machines 
are  in  constant  use  in  this  establishment ;  and,  when  we  consider  that 
by  their  aid  three  hundred  feet  (or  even  more)  can  bo  sewed  in  one 
continuous  seam,  it  will  be  seen  how  largely  human  labor  is  economized 
by  art.  In  this  basement,  also,  is  the  "  parcel-delivery  "  department, 
from  whence  are  hourly  dispatched  the  purchases  made  by  city-cus- 
tomers. 

But  a  "  profounder  deep  "  yet  awaits  us.  Let  us  descend  into  the 
sub-basement,  which  extends  twenty-five  feet  into  the  street,  on  each 
side  of  the  block,  beyond  the  lines  of  the  main  building— thus  gaining 
an  additional  surface  equal  to  a  little  more  than  ten  New-York  lots  of 
twenty-five  by  one  hundred  fcei.  The  largest  portion  of  this  immense 
surface  is  used  for  storage— bo.^:  piled  high  on  box,  as  far  as  eye  can 
reach  into  its  dim  and  dusky  recesses.  Here  is  also  the  innnense 
fire-proof  vault,  and  the  engine-room  and  furnaces,  where  eight  Harri- 
son boilers  furnish  the  heat  which  warms  the  entire  buildijig,  as  well 
as  the  steam  which  operates  the  elevators,  sewing-machines,  laundry, 
etc. — a  sight  which,  to  many,  possesses  an  interest  scarce  inferior  to  |  gow,  exclusively  for  Scotch  goods ;  one  at  Paris,  where  all  the  East- 


the  brighter  wonders  of  the 
upper  floors. 

The  whole  building,  in- 
deed, is  thoroughly  and  un- 
mistakably    characteristic 
of  Mr.  Stewart.    Construct- 
ed of    iron  and  plenty  of 
glass  —  fire-proof,    with 
abundant  light  and  ventila- 
tion— perfectly  adapted  to 
all  its  purposes,  and  secur- 
ing the  comfort  of  all  with- 
in— it  betrays  the  thought- 
fulness  of  a  merchant   in- 
tent upon  business,  but  not 
so  intent  as  to  be  unmind- 
ful of  the  physical  necessi- 
ties of  those  in  his  employ. 
And   the   number  of  these 
employes     in    this    single 
building  is  something  mar- 
vellous.   On  the  fourth  and 
fifth   floors    alone,    in   the 
various    manufacturing-de- 
partments,   are     nearly    a 
thousand     persons,     eight 
hundred  of  whom  are  girls. 
Then   there  are,  acting  as 
superintendents,     cashiers, 
liook-keepers,  ushers,  por- 
ters, clerks,  cash-boys,  and 
in  other  capacities,  another 
thousand.      So   it   may  be 
safely  estimated  that,  with 
the  extra  help  often   required,  the  actual  working-force  of  this  store 
ranges  from  two  thousand  to  twenty-two  hundred  persons.     The  num- 
ber of  persons  visiting  the  store  in  a  single  day  averages  probably 
about  ten  thousand,  and,  on   special   occasions — such  as  "  opening- 
days  " — has  been  estimated  as  reaching  twenty-five  thousand.     As  to 
the  various  statements  floating  armmd  among  the  newspapers,  and 
which  purport  to  give  the  statistics  of  the  daily  sales  of  this  estab- 
lishment, it  may  be  well  to  say  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  reli- 
able, simply  because  these  are  matters  which  Mr.  Stewart  very  properly 
prefers  to  reserve  for  his  own  daily  information.      That  which  it  more 
especially  concerns  the  public   to   know  is  the   fact,  patent  to  every 
customer,  that  this  immense  traffic  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  the 
wealthy  dame  in  quest  of  silks  and  velvets,  and   the  poor  working- 
woman  in  want  of  a  cheap  calico  dress,  meet  at  these  counters  as  on 
a  common  level,  finding  the  same  facilities   for  inspection,  the  same 
courtesy  of  attention,  the  same  uniformity  of  prices.     To  use  Mr. 
Stewart's  own  words  to  a  gentleman  who  was  making  some  inquiries, 
"  the  customers  are  treated  precisely  as  the  seller  himself  would  like 
to  be  treated,  were  he  in  their  place.     That  is  to  say,  nothing  is  mis- 
represented ;  the  price  is  fixed,  once  and  for  all,  at  the  lowest  possible 
figure;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  buj'er  are  not  allowed  to  influ- 
ence the  salesman  in  his  conduct  in  the  smallest  particular."     In  the 
smaller  as  in  the  larger  transactions  of  the  house,  the  incorporation 
of  "  The  Golden  Ride  "  into  purely  mercantile  affiiirs  has  been  the  very 
sine  qua  noil  of  Mr.  Stewart's  wonderfully-successful  career.     It  is  the 
secret  of  his  success. 

And  the  history  of  that  career  seems  like  a  romance.  Comin;;; 
from  Belfast,  Ireland,  about  1820,  young,  well  educated,  but  inex- 
perienced, Mr.  Stewart,  in  1823,  commenced  business  alone,  at  No.  2S". 
Broadway,  with  a  capital  of  five  thousand  dollars.  Now  he  wields  a 
capital  of  many  millions,  and  returns  the  largest  income  of  any  mer- 
chant in  the  world.  The  operations  of  the  firm  (composed  of  two 
partners  resident  in  New  York,  one  in  Paris,  and  one  in  Manchester, 
England)  are  literally  world-wide.  E.;sides  the  "  up-town  "  and  the 
"  down-town "  stores  in  this  city  (the  latter  a  world's  wonder  when 
built,  but  now  used  exclusively  for  the  wholesale-trade),  it  has  a  depot 
at  Manchester,  where  all  the  EnglLsh  goods  are  collected,  examined, 
and  packed ;  one  at  Belfast  for  linens,  where  they  are  bought  in  the 
rough,  and  afterward   bleached  and  fitted  for  the  trade  ;  one  at  Glas- 
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Indian,  French,  and  German  goods,  except  woollens,  are  collected  and 
arranged  for  shipment  to  this  country ;  one  at  Berlin,  equal  in  size  to 
three  Ne-.v-Tork  stores,  for  the  woollen  goods  ;  and  two  large  ware- 
houses for  silk  goods  at  Lyons — all  the  Continental  business  being 
transacted,  and  payments  made,  at  the  Paris  bureau,  which  exercises 
also  a  general  supervision  over  the  other  Continental  establishments. 
When  we  add  to  these  the  number  of  manufacturers  who  work  ex- 
clusively for  this  firm,  and  who  may  therefore  be  considered  as  branches 
of  its  business — such  as  the  kid-glove  factory  of  Alexandre  &  Cour- 
Toisier  at  Paris,  the  Utica  Steam  Mills,  and  others  in  this  country  and 
Great  Britain — and  the  buyers  and  special  agents  of  the  dilferent  de- 
partments, constantly  "  on  the  go  "  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world, 
we  only  begin  to  have  a  "  realizing  sense  "  of  the  extent  and  impor- 
tance of  its  mercantile  transactions. 

Aside  from  the  rigorous  devotion  to  principle  of  which  wo  have 
already  spoken,  much  of  Sir.  Stewart's  success  is  undoubtedly  du^  to 
his  almost,  feminine  delicacy  of  touch,  taste,  and  judgment  in  colors 
and  textures  ;  to  his  constant  and  intelligent  study  of  the  political 
field  ;  to  his  power  of  grasping  events,  and  his  instantaneous  percep- 
tion of  those  shadows  which  are  cast  by  events  ;  and  to  his  skill  in  so 
systematizing  the  details  of  trade  as  to  economize  power.  He  is  a 
man  of  progress,  doing  large  things  in  a  large  way,  but  evidently  with 
a  view  to  the  benefit  of  the  largest  number.  This  is  shown  by  his 
conduct  during  the  last  season  of  great  distress  in  Ireland,  when  he 
purchased  and  freighted  a  ship  with  stores  of  food,  shipped  them  to 
his  native  city,  and  brought  over  a  ship-load  of  his  young  countrymen 
and  women,  free  of  cost,  to  this  country  of  plenty,  thus  returning  to 
the  place  of  his  nativity  his  patrimony  with  interest.  In  his  immense 
Home  for  Working-women,  now  in  progress  of  erection  in  New  York, 
and  his  recent  purchase  of  Hempstead  Plains,  on  Long  Island,  whereon 
he  is  beginning  to  found  a  city  of  refuge  for  those  of  small  means  or 
moderate  incomes,  we  can  see  the  same  comprehensive  views  and  prin- 
ciples, applied  to  philanthropic  matters,  which  have  proved  so  success- 
ful in  business-affairs.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  he  will  be  as  successful 
in  the  one  field  as  In  the  other. 


TABLE-TALK. 

~]V /I"R.  FECHTER  received,  at  his  late  engagement  at  Niblo's,  over 
-L'-L  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  performance.  Mr.  Jefferson,  the 
famous  Rip  van  Winkle,  can  always  obtain  five  hundred  dollars  a 
night  in  our  metropolitan  theatres — and  obtain  it  for  weeks,  even 
months,  in  succession.  Mr.  Booth  is  reported  to  be  worth  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Lester  Wallack  is  rich.  The  wealth 
of  Mr.  Forrest  is  well  known.  Even  very  ordinary  actors  accumulate 
comfortable  fortunes  by  starring  it  in  the  small  towns.  It  will  be  seen 
by  these  fiicts  that  success  on  the  stage  is  accompanied  by  a  pecuniary 
remuneration  which  no  other  profession  can  at  all  equal.  He  is  a  very 
successful  lawyer  or  doctor  whose  income  is  twenty  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  Mr.  Jefierson,  Mr.  Booth,  or  Mr.  Fechter,  can  make  in  less 
than  two  months  a  sum  equal  to  the  entire  annual  salary  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  In  two  weeks  either  can  make  the  annual 
salary  of  a  United  States  judge,  a  cabinet  minister,  or  a  United  States 
senator.  In  one  week  either  can  make  as  much  as  the  annual  salary 
of  many  of  our  governors.  This  much  by  way  of  contrast  with  the 
law,  with  medicine,  and  with  political  position.  But,  when  we  come 
to  compare  the  rewards  of  the  actor  with  those  of  the  author,  the  dif- 
ference is  still  more  surprising.  Many  a  book  which  has  cost  years 
of  training  before  the  necessary  literary  skill  could  be  acquired,  and 
months  of  labor  to  prepare,  has  not  yielded  as  much  in  profit  as  a 
single  night's  repetition  by  an  actor  of  a  favorite  part.  And  this  does 
not  arise  from  a  greater  competition  between  authors  ;  there  are  more 
first-rate  actors  in  this  country  than  there  are  first-rate  writers.  A 
good  comedian,  filling  a  stock  position,  will  receive  from  seventy-five 
to  a  hundred  dollars  a  week  ;  some  few  get  as  high  as  a  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  dollars  aweek.  These  rewards  are  much  higher 
than  those  of  similar  literary  positions.  Of  course,  Longfellow  anu 
Lowell  and  Parton  and  Greeley,  and  a  few  others,  make  money ;  but 
similar  rank  on  the  stage  would  quadruple  their  incomes.  Now,  what 
is  the  reason  of  all  this  ?  Adam  Smith,  a  long  time  since,  attempted 
to  account  for  the  excessive  rewards  ballet-dancers  received  by  declar- 
ing that  wo  paid  liberally  for  that  whicli  we  despise.  "  If  to  be  a  pub- 
lic  dancer  were  a  creditable  occupation,  more  persons  would  be 


brought  up  to  it,  and,  the  supply  of  public  dancers  becoming  greater, 
competition  would  lower  their  wages."  This  argument  seems  to  ua 
not  quite  tenable,  although,  of  course,  greater  competition  would  ne- 
cessarily tend  to  diminish  the  rewards  of  this  class.  But  we  assuredly 
do  not  pay  a  premiere  dansntse  two  hundred  dollars  a  night,  and  a 
ballet-girl  three  or  four  dollars,  because  we  despi.se  the  former  more 
than  the  latter.  The  popular  actor  or  dancer  gets  his  enormous  re- 
ward in  consequence  of  certain  mercantile  peculiarities  of  his  position. 
The  cost  of  producing  a  play  or  a  ballet  is  a  certain  fixed  sum.  If 
there  is  one  dancer  or  actor  in  the  company  whose  talents  increase 
the  attractions  so  as  to  double  the  receipts,  he  immediately  claims  as 
his  personal  due  a  large  proportion  of  this  excess.  In  literature,  an 
article  worth  not  more  than  a  hundred  dollars,  if  printed,  may  be 
made,  when  used  on  a  lecture,  to  yield  the  author  several  thousands. 
The  inequalities  of  wages  for  labor,  hence,  do  not  arise  from  the  cause 
assigned  by  Adam  Smith,  but  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  laboi', 
and  also  from  the  character  of  the  public  taste.  If  the  public  will 
pay  more  for  their  theatrical  amusements  than  for  their  literature,  we 
must  expect  to  find  comedians  richer  than  poets.  It  is  not  very  con- 
soling to  see  one  form  of  talent  so  munificently  rewarded,  and  others 
so  starvetl — to  see  the  originators  of  ideas  below  those  who  simply 
embody  ideas,  and  to  find  statesmen,  poets,  inventors,  and  painters, 
struggling  with  poverty,  while  dancing-girls  and  mimics  revel  in  wealth 
— but  there  seems  no  help  for  it. 

We  are  prompted,  in  further  consideration  of  this  subject, 

to  offer  our  readers  a  few  figures,  in  order  to  compare  the  larger  pro- 
portionate price  people  will  pay  for  that  which  appeals  to  their  senses 
than  for  that  which  affords  them  a  purer  intellectual  entertainment — 
between  the  theatre  and  literature.  The  average  expense  per  night 
of  a  first-class  theatrical  company  is  not  over  seven  hundred  dollars. 
This  is  too  small  a  sum  when  a  Fechter  or  a  Jefferson  is  getting  his 
five  hundred  dollars  a  night;  but  these  are  exceptional  prices,  and 
seven  hundred  dollars  is  a  good  deal  above  the  average.  This  sum 
includes  rent,  gas,  salaries,  and  advertising';  but  it  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  machinery,  scenery,  costumes,  etc.,  when  these  are  pre- 
pared for  a  special  play.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  cost  of  scenery,  cos- 
tumes and  machinery  for  a  new  spectacle  is  ten  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  play  to  run  fifty  nights.  This  is  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  per- 
formance, not  taking  into  consideration  that  the  scenery  and  costumes 
are  still  on  hand,  and  worth  for  other  purposes  full  half  their  cost. 
Adding  two  hundred  to  seven  hundred,  we  have  an  aggregate  of  nine 
hundred  dollars  as  the  cost  of  a  single  performance  of  a  "  splendid 
spectacle,"  or  "  brilliant  revival,"  the  price  of  admission  to  which  is 
one  dollar  and  a  half  There  are  lower-priced  seats  than  this,  but  all 
the  choice  positions  bring  this  price.  We  will,  however,  to  be  per- 
fectly just,  accept  one  dollar  as  the  average  price  paid  for  admission. 
Now,  each  person  in  the  audience  enjoys  to  the  full  extent  the  value 
of  what  cost  nine  hundred  dollars.  The  fact  that  othere  share  the 
enjoyment  with  him  rather  enhances  than  weakens  his  pleasure.  By 
dividing  he  multiplies,  parado.xical  as  this  may  be ;  and  hence,  view  it 
as  we  may,  it  is  evident  that  each  spectator  gets  nine  hundred  dollars' 
worth  for  a  dollar.  This  seems  amazingly  liberal  on  the  part  of  thea- 
tre proprietors  ;  but  let  us  now  compare  these  results  with  those  of 
literature.  The  engravings,  the  editorial  charges,  the  prices  paid  to 
contributors,  the  type-setting,  etc.,  of  a  single  number  of  Appletons' 
Journal  often  costs  as  much  as  twelve  hundred  dollars.  Many  num- 
bers have  cost  more  than  this,  and  few  a  little  less.  This  estimate 
does  not  include  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  number — that  is,  the 
paper,  the  printing,  the  folding,  stitching,  etc.,  but  refers  to  the  invest- 
ment before  a  single  impression  is  struck  off.  Now,  for  this  twelve 
hundred  dollars'  worth  each  purchaser  pays  /ico  cents.  He  pays  for 
his  number,  it  is  true,  ten  cents,  but  the  eight  cents  are  for  the  paper, 
etc.,  technically  termed  the  manufacturing,  and  for  the  retailer's 
profit.  The  entire  margin  above  these  items  is  not  over  two  cents  a 
number.  For  two  cents  he  gets  the  full  enjoyment  of  what  cost  twelve 
hundred  dollars.  The  fact,  as  in  the  case  of  a  play,  that  he  divides  this 
enjoyment  v/ith  others,  docs  not  weaken  its  value  to  him,  but  rather 
enhances  it.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  one  person  to  have  more  than 
,;nothor  person  of  this  twelve  hundred  dollars'  worth ;  and  hence  each 
purchaser,  upon  an  investment  of'two  cents,  actually,  and  without  lim- 
itation, enjoys  the  full  value  of  what  cost  twelve  hundred  dollar.^. 
IlereMs  a  difference  between  the  stage  and  literature  that  is  not  a  little 
surprising.  A  little  use  of  arithmetic  will  show  that,  if  each  purchaser 
paid  fo'j  this  periodical  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  cost  that  he  does 
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when  purchasing  a  seat  at  the  play,  the  charge  would  be  $1.33  per 
number;  or,  if  his  theatre-ticket  cost  him  no  more  in  proportion  to 
the  cost  of  the  play  than  the  periodical  does  to  its  cost,  he  would  enjoy 
the  spectacle  for  a  cent  and  a  half!  With  which  facts  we  leave  the 
subject  to  the  meditation  of  the  reader. 

Professor  Tyndall's  lecture  on  "  Haze  and  Dust "  has  called 

forlh  no  little  comment  and  correspondence  in  the  English  journals. 
One  correspondent  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  mouth  is  not</ie 
organ  for  respiration,  and  that,  when  the  air  is  iniialed  through  the 
nostrils,  it  becomes  filtered  by  the  hair-sieve  with  which  the  sinuosities 
of  the  nasal  passages  are  supplied.  The  indrawn  air,  not  only  becom- 
ing thus  freed  from  contaminating  particles  of  dust  by  the  hairs  that 
beset  its  path,  but  also  effectually  warmed  in  its  inward  passage,  is 
received  into  the  lungs  in  a  far  more  favorable  state  for  health  than 
wJien  inhaled  through  the  mouth.  Some  of  our  readers  will  recall  an 
odd  pamphlet,  published  in  New  York  several  years  ago,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Catlin,  called  "  Shut  Your  Mouth."  In  this  essay,  Mr. 
Catlin  attributed  pretty  nearly  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  to  the 
custom  of  breathing  through  the  mouth  instead  of  the  nose — espe- 
cially at  night,  when  sleeping.  Pulmonary  weakness,  loss  of  teeth, 
dyspepsia,  proneness  to  infectious  di.seases — all,  according  to  Mr. 
Catlin,  may  be  charged  upon  the  habit  of  inhaling  through  the  mouth. 
Mr.  Catlin  may  seem  to  have  carried  his  ideas  a  little  too  far ;  but 
many  of  our  medical  men  support  him  in  his  main  asseverations.  An 
open  mouth,  however,  is  not  only  the  cause  of  disease — it  is  a  sign  of 
mental  weakness ;  it  shows  a  mind  unhinged,  a  wavering,  unsteadfast 
character.  So,  good  reader,  if  you  would  keep  your  lungs  free  from 
the  organic  dust  in  the  atmosphere,  "  shut  your  mouth  ! "  If  you 
would  render  yourself  less  liable  to  infectious  diseases,  "shut  your 
mouth!"  If  you  would  keep  your  lungs  healthy,  your  teeth  good, 
and  your  digestion  excellent,  "  shut  your  mouth  !  "  If  you  would  ap- 
pear the  man  of  firmness  and  character  you  are,  "  shut  your  mouth !  " 

In  the  opening  pages  of  a  new  English  work  on  "  The  Voice," 

we  find  the  following :  "  Of  all  the  gifts  placed  at  our  disposal  for  the 
gratification  of  our  finest  natural  inclinations,  at  once  the  purest,  the 
most  charming,  and  the  most  divine,  is  music.  No  other  intellectual 
enjoyment  of  which  we  have  any  conception,  or  for  which  we  have 
any  capacity,  can  be  ranked  with  it."  The  friends  of  literature  and 
painting  may  not  only  dispute  this  sweeping  assertion,  but  deny  the 
intellectuality  of  music  altogether.  Music,  however  delightful,  is 
emotional  and  sensuous  rather  than  intellectual.  In  this,  perhaps,  it 
does  not  essentially  differ  from  poetry  and  painting;  for  pure  intellec- 
tual enjoyment  is  scarcely  within  the  domain  of  art  at  all,  and  is 
limited  to  certain  kinds  of  literature,  to  abstract  thought,  or  to  men- 
tal analysis. 

"  The  Smouldering  Fire,"  on  our  first  page,  is  in  continuation 

of  our  series  of  specimens  of  modern  French  artists,  who  usually  are 
so  much  happier  in  the  delineation  of  familiar  life  than  our  own. 
"  The  Smouldering  Fire,"  or  "  Un  feu  qui  couve,"  as  the  French  title 
reads,  is  evidently  of  double  significance  ;  the  fire  that  hesitates  and 
smokes  in  the  grate,  but  which  will  assuredly  in  the  end  spring  up 
brightly,  typifying  the  half-lighted  flame  in  the  breast  of  the  man  for 
the  comely  young  woman  at  his  side. 


%xi,  IJTusic,  anb  %  grama. 

ME.  EDSKIN,  in  his  lecture  on  "  The  Eelation  of  Art  to  Eeligion," 
said  tliat  "art  has  influenced  religion  by  limiting  the  divine 
presence  to  particular  localities.  This  localization  is  almost  entirely  the 
work  of  art.  It  is  hot  enough  that  some  .spot  should  be  set  apart  where 
certain  prayers  are  to  be  offered  and  certain  ceremonies  performed.  In 
order  to  fasten  on  the  minds  of  men  the  impression  that  Gnd  limits  His 
presence  to  this  particular  spot  of  all  the  country  round,  some  kind  of 
architecture  is  necessary  to  teach  that  He  is  specially  there.  Now,  this 
limitation  of  the  divine  presence  to  one  spot,  and  not  to  another,  is 
str.ingely  inconsistent  with  our  conviction  that  the  whole  earth  is  full 
of  His  power  and  His  divinity.  Even  if  we  suppose  that  by  meeting 
together  in  some  one  place  for  prayer  and  praise  a  kind  of  sanctity  at- 
taches to  that  place,  why  should  we  decorate  our  churches  ?  Has  not 
God  prepared  for  us  in  His  works  a  nobler  decoration  than  we  can  ever 
attain  ?  Can  our  blue-and-red  windows  vie  with  the  clouds  lighted  with 
tlie  lustre  of  heaven  ?  Can  the  stones  which  we  pile  together  exiabit  so 
majestic  a  mass  as  those  which  He  heaps  togetlier  on  the  mciuutain- 


side?  Can  the  forms  which  we  carve  ever  rival  the  living  forms  which 
He  fashions?  The  fact  is,  that  we  love  our  own  works  better  than 
God's.  We  are,  indeed,  strangely  mistaken  if  we  imagine  that  by 
carving  fonts  and  pillars  we  shall  obtain  pardon  for  our  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  those  wild  beauties  of  Nature  which  He  has  created.  Wo  must 
all  be  on  our  guard  against  any  false  seniljlance  of  reverence,  if  we  would 
cultivate  true  reverence  and  true  imagination.  Eeverence  is  the  chief 
joy  and  light  of  life  when  it  has  for  its  object  what  is  really  beautiful 
and  great,  in  whatever  form,  living  or  lifeless,  it  may  present  itself  be- 
fore us." 

"  A  week  or  two  ago,"  says  the  Rome  correspondent  of  the  London 
Athenmu-m^  "1  was  told  that  a  Koman  artist,  name  incognito — and  this 
was  part  of  the  mystery — was  painting  a  Madonna  for  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, to  be  placed  in  her  Majesty's  private  chapel,  and  the  inference 
was,  with  a  smile,  that  our  queen  was  inclining  toward  the  Holy  Eoman 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  'Nonsense!'  I  said;  'but  where  is  the 
picture  ?  does  it  exist  ?  is  it  to  be  seen  ? '  '  Yes ;  I  am  to  have  a  private 
view,  and  if  you  like  to  accompany  me  we  will  inspect  it  together.' 
Last  week,  before  going  down  to  the  Council,  I  went  to  the  studio  of 
Signer  Consomi,  for  such  was  tlie  name  of  the  artist,  and  thei'e  I  saw, 
what  ? — a  large  painting  of  the  Crucifixion  of  Our  Saviour.  '  But  where 
is  the  Madonna  ? '  I  asked.  '  Why,  there,  in  the  corner,'  replied  my 
Eoman  friend  ;  '  don't  you  see  her? '  I  may  tell  you  that  this  painting, 
so  well  executed  by  Signer  Consomi,  is  one  which  might  even  decorate 
Exeter  Hall  during  the  May  meetings.  It  is  one  often  which  have  been 
ordered  for  the  mausoleum  erected  at  Frogmore  to  the  memory  of  Prince 
Albert.  Nine  have  already  been  sent  off',  and,  as  I  am  informed,  placed 
there.  They  are  the  four  Evangelists ;  the  three  virtues.  Prudence, 
Temperance,  and  Fortitude;  and  two  large  pictures  of  the  same  size  as 
that  of  the  Crucifixion,  representing  the  Nativity  and  tlie  Eesurrection. 
The  only  remaining  one  will  be  completed  by  the  summer,  and  it  repre- 
sents, as  I  have  already  said,  tlie  Crucifixion.  Its  proportions  are 
twelve  and  a  half  feet  by  nine  and  a  half  feet,  and  it  contains  twenty- 
four  figures.  The  commission  was  given  to  Signer  Consomi  by  Mr. 
Gruner,  who,  I  believe,  has  the  direction  of  the  mausoleum  of  the 
prince." 

Of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Female  Artists,  the  London 
Atlieiiceum  remarks :  "  Though  still  moving  in  accustomed  paths  of  art, 
it  is  evident  that,  however  tardily,  the  painters  whose  works  appear 
here  are  advancing.  The  defect  of  the  mass  of  tlieir  works  is  observa- 
ble in  an  absence  of  ideas — i.  e.,  of  purposes  conceived  before  the  pic- 
tures were  begun.  It  is  as  if  the  ladies  worked  without  intending  to 
express  any  thing  or  having  any  thing  to  express,  and,  above  all,  in  ab- 
solute innocence  of  those  technical  aims  which  are  jit  once  the  mysteries 
and  the  rewards  of  true  painters.  Consequently,  not  ten  of  their  pic- 
tures here  have  meaning  or  technical  aim ;  and,  when  a  critic  tries  to 
study  them,  the  effect  on  his  mind — accustomed  as  he  is,  or  should  be, 
to  deal  with  works  having  more  or  less  of  intellectual  attainment — is  a 
most  unsatisfactory  process.  There  is  now,  however,  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  pictures  than  of  yore  which  are  exceptional  to  this  rule  of  va- 
cancy. A  still  greater  part  shows  signs  of  cultivation  in  the  less  subtle 
order  of  studies — such,  for  example,  as  plain  drawing — and  especially  is 
it  so  in  respect  to  the  growth  of  carefulness  in  the  practice  of  our  female 
artists.    These  signs  are  of  the  healthiest  kind." 

Mr.  Lester  Wallack,  for  the  first  time  in  his  dramatic  career,  is  on  a 
professional  visit  to  our  neighboring  cities.  We  have  been  so  familiar 
with  Mr.  Wallack's  finished  acting,  he  has  been  so  thoroughly  identi- 
fied in  New  York  with  the  ordinary  ideal  of  light  comedy,  that  the  fact 
of  other  cities  remaining  in  ignorance  of  his  many  charming  renditions 
comes  to  us  as  a  matter  of  surprise.  Of  course,  Mr.  Wallack's  fame  has 
reached  all  parts  of  the  country;  and  strangers,  coming  to  New  York, 
have  usually  made  liaste  to  visit  the  delightful  little  comedy-theatre 
known  as  Wallack's.  But  the  idea  of  the  greater  part  of  the  theatre- 
goers in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere,  knowing  Lester  Wallack 
only  by  name,  seems  to  us  very  like  a  strange  deprivation.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  his  professional  tour  so  far  has  been  very  successful, 
and  that,  wherever  he  has  appeared,  he  has  experienced  the  sam^  sort 
of  refined  appreciation  that  he  has  so  long  enjoyed  in  New  York. 

The  Jornal  da  Tariie,  a  Brazilian  paper,  announces  the  death  of 
Gottsehaik  in  the  following;  "  spread-eagle  "  style  :  "  The  great  artist  is 
dead.  .  .  .  One  more  Levite  for  the  Temple  of  Immortality ;  one  more 
Btp.;'  to  shine  in  tlie  firmament  of  the  elect  of  God.  Still  are  sounding 
in  ouv  ears  the  echoing  harmonies  of  that  final  concert,  last  song  of  the 
dying  swan,  solemn  and  majestic  as  the  sound  of  his  own  fame.  Son 
of  that  giant  country  which  will  yet  dictate  laws  to  the  world,  Gott- 
sehaik was  a  universal  celebrity." 

Usually,  at  Constantinople,  there  is  only  a  French  tljoatre  at  Pera ; 
but  this  season  Potel's  company  is  playing  "  La  Belle  HL'lvne  "  at  a 
new  theatre  at  Yedik  Pacha,  in  Stamboul  itself,  close  to  the  mosque  of 
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the  imperial  Bajazet.  The  place  is  packed  with  Turks,  the  attraction 
being  t)ie  can-can,  which  replaced,  during  Eamazan,  the  still  more  licen- 
tious exhibitions  of  Kara  Gueuz,  the  Turkish  Punch.  Few  understand 
the  lanijuage  of  Offenbach's  piece ;  still  the  spectators  provide  them- 
selves with  a  libretto. 

Feohter  is  said  to  have  asserted  that  he  never  read  a  criticism  upon 
himself  in  his  life.  He  either  is,  or  assumes  to  be,  perfectly  indifferent 
to  the  opinions  of  the  critics.  It  is  intimated  that  Uis  neglect  of  those 
attentions  customarily  bestowed  upon  the  New-York  press-members, 
was  one  cause  of  the  critical  attack  he  experienced  at  their  hands.  This, 
of  course,  is  downright  slander. 

"  Winter's  Tale"  has  been  for  two  years  in  preparation  for  produc- 
tion at  Booth's  Theatre.  The  scenery  has  in  part  been  painted  in  New 
York  and  in  part  in  Philadelphia,  the  most  accomplished  of  our  scenic 
artists  having  been  engaged  upon  it.  We  understand  this  will  be  the 
next  great  "  revival"  at  Booth's.  , 

It  is  said  that  ThiSresa  has  refused  seventy  thousand  francs  and  ex- 
penses, for  a  six-montlis'  engagement  in  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  she  will  not  cliange  her  mind. 

Janauscheek,  the  famous  Gennan  tragedienne,  is  now  in  New  York, 
devotiijg  iKTself  to  the  study  of  Enghsh,  with  the  view  of  appearing 
next  autumn  in  the  English  drama. 

A  lad  of  fifteen,  named  Max  Braunhold,  is  making  an  impression  in 
musical  circles  in  this  city  by  his  talent  as  a  pianist. 


fiterarg  llol^s. 


44  rpHE  Arts  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  at  the  Period  of  the  Eenais- 
Jl  sance,"  by  PaulLacroix,  is  a  superb  imperial-octavo  volume,  illus- 
trated witli  nineteen  chromo-lithographic  prints  and  upward  of  four  hun- 
dred engravings  on  -wood,  reprinted  in  England  from  the  French,  and 
published  in  this  country  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  This  truly  splendid 
volume  passes  in  review  all  the  arts,  starting  from  the  fourth  century,  to 
the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth—"  architecture,  raising  churches  and 
abbeys,  palaces  and  public  memorials,  strong  fortresses,  and  the  ram- 
parts of  cities  ;  sculpture,  adorning  and  perfecting  other  arts,  by  its 
work  in  stone,  marble,  bronze,  wood,  and  ivory ;  painting,  commencing 
with  mosaics  and  enamels,  contributing  to  the  decorations  of  buildings 
jointly  with  stained  glass  and  frescos,  embellishing  and  illuminating 
manuscripts  before  it  arrived  at  its  highest  point  of  perfection,  with  the 
art  of  Giotto  and  Raphael,  of  Ilemling  and  Albert  Durer  ;  engraving,  on 
wood  and  metal,  with  which' is  associated  the  work  of  the  medallist  and 
the  goldsmith ;  and,  aiter  attempting  to  touch  upon  playing-cards  and 
niello  work,  evoking  that  sublime  invention  destined  to  change  the  fiice 
of  the  world — sprinting.  Such  are,  in  brief,  some  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  this  splendid  picture — one  can  imagine  what  an  infinity,  what 
rarity,  and  richness  of  details,  it  should  contain."  We  cannot  better 
describe  this  work  than  by  the  above  quotation  from  the  preface.  The 
English  issue  is  from  the  second  French  edition.  The  first  edition  was 
received  with  such  favor  in  Paris  that  it  was  exhausted  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Chapman's  "  American  Drawing-book  "  has  for  more  than  twenty 
years  held  a  foremost  place  as  a  manual  for  instruction  in  the  im- 
portant accomplishment  of  drawing  ;  and  now,  not  content  with  its  ac- 
knowledged superiority,  the  author  has  just  issued  a  new  edition  of  the 
work,  "  revised  and  corrected."  There  is  no  doubt  that  drawing  is  at- 
taining a  more  recognized  place  among  the  list  of  accomplishments  ne- 
cessary fol-  cultivated  men  and  women.  It  will  soon  be  considered  as 
important  for  our  young  women  as  music ;  and  in  time  even  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  acquirement  for  all  scarcely  less  necessary  than  writing. 
Mr.  Chapman  well  says,  in  his  preface,  that  drawing  "  practises  the  eye  to 
observe  and  the  hand  to  record  the  ever-varying  beauty  with  which  Na- 
ture abounds,  and  spreads  a  charm  around  every  object  of  God's  beau- 
tiful creation,  unknown  and  unfelt  to  those  who  have  failed  or  neglected 
its  cultivation,"  while  it  also  opens  up  vast  sources  of  utility — an  im- 
portant aid  to  the  mechanic,  the  producer,  or  the  inventor,  "  qualifying 
the  mind  and  hand  to  produce  whatever  the  wants  or  the  tastes  of  so- 
ciety may  require."  We  cannot  commend  Mr.  Chapman's  book  more 
heartily  than  it  deserves.  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  are  the  publishers  of 
the  new  edition. 

Messrs.  Hurd  &  Houghton,  in  pursuance  of  their  plan  of  issuing  a 
uniform  and  cheap  edition  of  Hans  Andersen's  works,  have  just  pub- 
lished '*  Wonder  Stories  told  for  Children."  Andersen's  shorter  stories 
and  tales  will  be  published  in  this  series,  in  two  volumes,  the  present 
issue  containing  "those  compositions  in  which  the  element  of  wonder 
is  especially  prominent,  the  basis  of  very  many  of  them  being  in  the 
supernatural  and  superhuman.     The  other  volume  will  contain  those 


stories    in  which  the  basis  is  more   matter-of-fact."     The  "Wonder 
Stories  "  is  illustrated,  and  is  handsomely  printed  and  bound. 

"  The  Tone  Masters  "  is  an  attempt  to  supply  for  juvenile  readers 
entertaining  sketches  of  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn ;  and  "  Dialogues  from 
Diolicns"  is  a  little  volume  containing  forty-five  dramatic  adaptations 
of  scenes  from  the  novels  of  Dickens  for  the  use  of  schools  and  for  pri- 
vate theatricals.  Both  of  these  new  issues  are  from  the  press  of  Lee  & 
Shepard,  Boston. 

The  London  Daily  Mivs  objects  to  the  ill  natured  allusions  to  Mar- 
tin Farquhar  Tupper  on  the  ground  that  they  have  become  wearisome, 
and  it  further  says  that  "  there  seems  to  be  a  class  of  persons  who  really 
do  admire  Mr.  Tupper's  works,  and  who  ought  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
them  in  peace." 

It  is  said  Mr.  Froude  wrote  each  paragraph  of  his  history  four  or  five 
tunes  before  selecting  the  paragraph  adopted  finally. 

The  London  Times  thinks  Monynsen's  "  History  of  Eome"  "  by  far 
the  best  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  commonwealth." 

A  native  of  South  Africa  has  translated  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  " 
into  Kaffre 

Tauchnitz  sold  seven  thousand  copies  of  Longfellow's  last  poem. 


Sdtntifit  lloics. 


SEVEEAL  cases  are  recorded  in  the  FMlosopMcal  Transactions  of  aged 
persons  getting  new  teeth.  In  volume  i.  we  find  two  instances  re- 
corded. An  old  man,  Joseph  Shute,  living  near  Plymouth,  England, 
got  a  new  molar-tooth  in  his  eighty-first  year.  A  woman,  Maria  Stert, 
also  living  near  Plymouth,  lost  all  the  upper  incisors  about  the  fcrtieth 
year  of  her  age.  About  twenty-five  years  after,  two  new  incisors  ap- 
peared, one  of  them  growing  to  about  half  the  length  of  the  former,  the 
other  hardly  breaking  the  skin.  In  volume  xxviii.  a  still  more  remark- 
able ease  is  to  be  found.  A  Bedfordshire  gentleman  (according  to  his 
grandson.  Dr.  Slare,  who  makes  the  communication)  had  all  his  teeth  in 
his  mouth  at  eighty  years  of  age,  strong  and  firm.  In  his  eighty-second 
year  one  tooth  dropped  out,  and  soon  after  a  second.  "  In  short,  all  his 
teeth  came  out  in  two  or  three  years,  and  the  young  ones  filled  up  their 
room ;  he  had  a  new  set  quite  round.  His  hair,  from  a  very  candid 
white,  became  much  darker.  He  continued  in  good  health  and  strength, 
without  any  disease,  and  died  in  his  ninety-ninth  or  hundredth  year  .  .  . 
This  is  no  romance."  But  here  comes  the  moral,  which  we  feel  bound 
to  give  for  the  benefit  of  juveniles  whose  mammas  and  nurses  never 
cease  to  impress  them  with  the  doctrine  that  sweetmeats  invariably  de- 
stroy the  teeth.  Dr.  Slare  tells  us  that  he  had  "  considered  the  virtues 
(and  vices  of  sugar,  if  there  be  amj)  for  many  years  ;"  that  he  vindicated 
it  before  the  Eoyal  Society,  "  showmg  the  unjust  calumny  of  the  famous 
WiUis  against  sugar,  who  charges  it  with  a  corrosive  liquor."  The  case 
of  his  grandfather  is  strong  evidence  in  its  favor ;  for  that  gentleman 
"  made  it  his  daily  practice'  to  take  or  lick  up  as  much  sugar  as  his 
butter  spread  upon  bread  would  receive  for  his  constant  breakfast,  un- 
less be  happened  to  exchange  it  for  honey  sometimes.  He  frequently 
sweetened  his  ale  and  beer  with  sugar ;  he  had  sugar  put  to  all  the 
sauces  he  used  with  his  meat  I " 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  Professor 
Owen  communicated  a  letter  from  Dr.  Julius  Haast,  of  Canterbury,  New 
Zealand,  on  the  subject  of  the  extinction  of  the  moa,  or  Dinornis.  Dr. 
Haast  was  of  opinion  that  these  gigantic  birds  had  been  extinct  many 
hundreds  of  years,  and  had  been  so  before  the  arrival  of  the  Maories  in 
New  Zealand,  having  been  exterminated  by  a  race  which  previously  in- 
habited these  islands.  He  had  recently  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
the  remains  of  a  former  large  encampment  of  these  "  moa-hunters  " 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eakaia.  The  kitchen-middens  and  cook- 
ing-ovens, whii.'h  were  still  completely  preserved,  were  spread  over 
more  than  forty  acres  in  extent.  Numerous  stone  weapons  were  dis- 
covered, consisting  either  of  hard  sandstone  or  of  chipped  flint.  The 
moa-bones  were  very  abundant,  but  belonged  chiefly  to  the  smaller 
species.  The  leg-bones  of  these  birds  had  all  been  broken  at  the  ends, 
so  as  to  allow  the  marrow  to  be  extracted,  and  the  skulls  scooped  out 
from  below,  so  that  the  brain  might  be  reached.  The  middens  likewise 
contained  bones  of  the  domestic  dog,  sea-gull,  and  the  tympanic  bones 
of  several  species  of  whale ;  but  no  human  remains  had  been  found 
among  the  heaps,  so  that  it  might  be  presumed  that  the  moa-hunters 
were  not  cannibals. 

Messrs.  Cooke  &  Sons,  of  York,  England,  have  just  completed  the 
largest  refracting  telescope  ever  constructed.  The  tube,  which  is  cigar- 
shaped,  is  thirty-two  feet  long,  and  in  the  centre  three  feet  six  inches 
diameter,  while  the  objcct-glas-i  is  twenty-five  inches  diameter.  A 
metal  pillar  upon  which  it  stands  is  twenty  feet  high,  and  about  six  feet 
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diameter  at  the  base.  At  the  top  of  and  within  the  pillar  is  a  driving- 
cloek,  the  weights  of  wliich  occupy  the  lower  hollow  of  the  same  part 
of  the  instrument.  The  order  for  the  telescope  was  given  five  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Newall,  submarine  cable  manufacturer,  of  Gateshead,  into 
whose  possession,  at  the  latter  place,  it  is  now  in  course  of  removal.  It 
is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Newall  to  erect  an  observatory  for  its  accommo- 
dation in  Madeira. 

The  aniline  dyes,  it  seems,  have  now  a  rival  which  not  only  vies  with 
tiicm  in  brilliancy  and  variety,  but  it  is  of  a  less  fleeting  or  more  fixing 
character.  The  'new  coloring-matter  is  a  purely  vegetable  extract,  the 
plant  from  which  it  is  obtained  being  imported  from  the  western  parts 
of  Africa,  and  also  from  the  West  Indies.  The  coloring-matter  is 
variously  treated,  according  to  the  colors  required  and  the  dyes  to  be 
prepared  from  it.  The  process  of  production  is  carried  on  with  ma- 
chinery of  a  special  character,  which  has  been  designed  by  the  patentees 
for  this  manufacture. 

Dissections  of  the  human  body  ■vfere  ft-equently  witnessed  by  people 
of  rank  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Charles  II.  used  sometimes  to  be 
present  on  such  occasions.  The  Royal  Society  of  Loudon  at  its  origin 
regarded  dissection  as  of  great  importance,  and  provided  dissecting-in- 
struments  at  its  own  expense.  When  it  was  proposed  to  dissect  a  body, 
the  following  notice  was  sent  to  each  fellow :  "  You  are  desired  to  take 
notice  that  there  will  he  an  anatomical  administration  at  Gresham  Col- 
lege to  begin  at day,  at  ten  of  the  clock  precisely." 

Johannis  Swammerdam,  who  in  1669  wrote  a  treatise  upon  insects, 
asserted  that  he  was  able  both  to  show  all  the  parts  of  a  butterfly  in  a 
caterpillar,  and  to  make  the  change  of  the  caterpillar  to  proceed  leisurely, 
and  so  to  stop  it  in  its  change  that  it  shall  appear  half-caterpillar  and 
half-aurelia.  This  experiment  he  actually  performed  before  the  then 
Duke  of  Tuscany. 


(tstcUaitg. 


A   Monster  Bonfire. 

A"  BLAZE  of  triumph,"  such  as  no  theatrical  manager  ever  ventured 
upon,  slione  over  Malvern  on  the  10th  of  January,  1856.  The  town, 
although  fashionable  and  prosperous,  had  been  without  gaslights  until 
that  day,  and  the  townsmen  resolved  to  make  a  bonfire  to  celebrate  the 
event.  The  bonfire  was  made  ;  and  advantage  was  taken  of  the  occa- 
sion to  ascertain  how  far  its  light  would  serve  as  a  beacon.  Malvern 
Hill,  more  than  a  thousand  feet  high,  is  called  the  Worcestershire  Bea- 
con, and  has  a  sister  elevation  known  as  the  Herefordshire  Beacon,  sit- 
uated four  or  five  miles  distant.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  beacon- 
fires  were  in  the  old  days  occasionally  kindled  on  these  hills.  The 
Malvern  inhabitants,  desirous  of  ascertaining  to  how  great  a  distance 
their  holiday  bonfire  would  thrown  its  beams,  chose  a  committee,  sub- 
scribed funds,  and  opened  communications  with  various  persons  in  all 
the  surrounding  counties.  A  huge  pile  was  erected  of  materials  carried 
up  in  wagons  from  the  town.  These  materials  comprised  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  fagots,  five  cords  of  wood,  four  loads  of  old  hop-poles,  two 
loads  of  furze,  twelve  poplar-trees,  two  tons  of  coal,  one  barrel  of 
naphtha,  two  barrels  of  tar,  and  twelve  empty  tar-barrels — a  very  feast 
for  Pluto  himself.  A  heap  was  built  up  to  a  height  of  about  thirty  feet, 
and  thirty  feet  diameter  at  the  base.  In  the  centre  was  a  cone  of  hop- 
poles  ;  outside  was  a  truncated  cone  of  poplar-trees  ;  and  between  the 
two  were  placed  the  fagots,  wood,  furze,  coal,  naphtha,  tar,  and  tar- 
barrels.  Numbers  of  persons  volunteered  to  take  up  positions  on  ele- 
vated spots,  in  various  counties,  on  a  day  and  hour  named.  Being 
winter-time,  the  air  was  not  so  clear  as  could  be  wished  ;  a  little  snow 
fell,  and  a  gusty  wind  blew  fiercely  on  the  top  of  the  Worcestershire 
Beacon.  Kevertheless,  a  goodly  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Malvern 
formed  themselves  into  a  procession,  and  marched  up  the  hill  after  dusk. 
On  a  given  signal,  twelve  magnificent  rockets  were  sent  oft',  and  then  the 
beacon  was  kindled — crackling  and  flaming  and  smoking  until  all  the 
combustible  substances  were  ignited.  When  letters  came  to  he  received 
on  the  next  day  or  two,  it  was  found  that  the  bonfire  had  been  seen— or 
that  persons  believed  they  had  seen  it — from  the  following,  among  other 
places :  Ledbury,  seven  miles  distant ;  Robin  Hood  Hill,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, twenty-three  miles  ;  Dudley  Castle,  twenty-six  miles  ;  a  hill  near 
Leamington,  thirty-seven  miles  ;  Burtou-on-Trent,  forty  miles ;  the 
Wrekin,  forty-two  miles  ;  Lansdown  Hill,  at  Bath,  fifty-three  miles  ; 
the  eminence  near  Weston-super-Mare,  sixty  miles  ;  Bardon  Hill,  sixty 
miles ;  Nuflield  Common,  in  Oxfordshire,  seventy-three  miles  ;  and 
Snowdon,  one  hundred  and  five  miles.  We  catmot  help  thinking  that 
many  of  these  instances  must  have  been  deceptive  ;  the  glare  of  an 
iron-furnace  at  a  few  miles'  distance  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for 
the  beacon  in  several  of  the  above-named  positions.  It  is  not  unchari- 
table to  suppose  that,  in  the  majority  of  the  above-named  instances, 


some  error  may  have  arisen,  without  any  impeachment  of  the  honesty 
of  the  observers.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  capital  bonfire,  such  as  Eng- 
land had  not  seen  for  many  a  day. 


From  the  ^^Jenttwm's review  of  "Historical  Gleanings:  a  Series  of 
Sketches  of  Wiklif,  Laud,  Wilkes,  Home  Tooke,"  by  James  E.  Tho- 
rold  Rogers,  we  extract  the  following :  "  Wilkes  may  have  been  '  dull 
in  Parliament ; '  he  did  bright  things  there,  but  he  said  his  brisjhtest 
among  his  private  friends.  His  wit  was  easy  and  brilliant ;  not  played 
ofi'  for  effect,  but  often  uttered  for  the  conveyance  of  truth.  '  How  far 
does  the  liberty  of  the  press  extend  in  England  ? '  said  the  Prince  de 
Croy  to  him,  at  Calais.  'I  cannot  tell,'  was  the  reply  of  Wilkes  to  the 
governor,  '  but  I  am  trying  to  know.'  Like  Chestei-fiekl,  lie  uttered 
more  wit  than  he  wrote.  It  was  bold,  often  impudent,  but  spontaneous. 
When  the  king  was  about  to  go  to  St.  Paul's  to  oft'er  public  thankso-iv- 
ingjWilkcs  expressed  a  hope  that  Lord  George  Germain  (who  had  been 
charged  with  showing  less  valor  than  discretion  at  Minden)  would  be 
appointed  'to  carry  the  sword'  before  his  Majesty  in  the  procession. 
His  innuendo  cut  as  sharply  as  his  wit.  At  the  time  when  George  III. 
was  treating  his  brothers  with  severity,  the  audacious  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex took  occasion  to  praise  the  fratei-nal  afl'ection  of  the  King  of 
France;  'unlike,'  he  said,  'the  gloomy  tryant — '  and  then  he  paused, 
while  every  ear  was  pricked  up  to  catch  his  words,  '  Louis  XL'  The 
loyalist  men  could  not  keep  from  laughing.  Of  course,  the  King  of 
England  could  not  be  expected  to  be  glad  at  Wilkes's  election  to  the 
mayoralty  of  London.  A  rumor  was  circulated  that  the  lord-chancel- 
lor, on  Wilkes  being  presented  to  that  official,  would  signify  to  him  that 
the  king  did  not  approve  ijf  the  citizens'  choice.  '  If  he  dares,'  said 
Wilkes,  '  I  w'ill  tell  him  to  inform  the  king  that  I  am  as  fit  to  be  lord- 
mayor  as  he  (Lord  Bathurst)  is  to  be  chancellor,'  and,  as  Wilkes  would 
have  kept  his  word,  the  formal  approval  of  the  election  was  duly  made 
The  man  who  did  not  fear  kings  was  not  likely  to  be  in  awe  of  alder- 
men. There  was,  however,  some  want  of  courtesy  in  the  wit  he  ap- 
plied to  the  awkward  attempt  at  carving  a  pudding  by  Alderman  Bur- 
nell,  who  had  been  a  bricklayer — '  Take  a  trowel  to  it ! '  As  for  the  wit 
by  which  he  expressed  a  seeming  hatred  to  the  Scotch,  it  was  made  all 
the  shaiT^er  by  the  rage  with  which  it  inspired  Scotchmen.  He  seemed 
to  hate  the  nation  when  he  really  hated  only  an  individual  belonging  to 
it,  in  whom  he  recognized  an  enemy  to  the  British  country  and  consti- 
tution. If,  when  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  lie  wounded  the  pride 
of  Lord  Egremont  by  refusing  to  he  confined  in  the  same  room  where 
that  lord's  father  had  been  a  prisoner  for  his  Jacobitism — if  he  pro- 
voked the  anger  of  Bute  by  further  desiring  that  he  might  not  be  lodged 
in  any  room  in  which  a  Scotchman  had  been  kept — there  were  many 
Soots  who  could  laugh  at  both  jests.  When  his  wound  in  the  duel  with 
Martin  prevented  him  from  defending  himself  in  the  face  of  Parliament, 
the  government  party,  which  body  suspected  that  he  was  deluding  them, 
Wilkes  declined  to  receive  the  physician  sent  officially  to  visit  him,  but 
requested  the  attendance  of  the  king's  physician  and  the  sergeant-sur- 
geon, on  the  ground  that  if  he  was  to  be  watched,  a  couple  of  Scotch- 
men were  the  most  proper  fellows  to  act  as  spies.  This  is  rude  wit,  but 
all  Scotchmen  were  not  irreconcilably  offended  by  it.  It  was  nothing 
that  Dr.  Johnson  should  say  of  him,  '  Jack  is  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar,'  but  it  was  much  that  Lord  Mansfield,  a  Scotchman  who  had 
(as  it  was  said)  drunk  the  Chevalier's  health  on  his  knees,  should  tes- 
tify that  Wilkes  was  '  the  pleasantest  companion,  the  politest  gentleman, 
and  the  best  scholar  he  ever  knew.'  " 

Viper- catchers. 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  Land  and  Water  mentions  the  drowning 
in  a  pond,  near  Challemont,  of  a  young  man  named  Crottet,  who  "  was 
a  kind  of  snake-charmer,  and  got  his  living  by  killing  vipers,  which 
reptiles,  we  learn,  he  was  able,  from  long  habit,  to  handle  familiarly 
and  without  any  danger.  The  premium  on  each  viper  was  twopence- 
halfpenny,  and  Crottet  generally  managed  to  kill  in  the  season  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  per  diem.  He  fell,  not  at  his  post,  but  into  the  water, 
while  engaged  in  cleaning  out  a  fish-pond,  and  so  perished."  Viper- 
catching  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  rare  trade,  though  we  occasionally 
meet  with  notices  of  it.  For  example,  the  opening  chapter  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Gilbert's  new  and  powerful  story,  "The  Struggle  in  Ferrara,"  at 
once  introduces  us  to  a  professional  viper-catcher.  Here  the  date  of  the 
story  is  May,  1554 ;  and  the  viper-catcher  has,  at  nightfall,  lighted 
three  torches  on  the  swampy  ground  and  marches  in  the  vicinity  of  Fer- 
rara, in  order  to  attract  the  vipers,  so  that  he  may  secure  them  as  a 
remedy  against  the  plague  that  was  then  raging  in  the  neighborhood. 
This  man  is  represented  as  having  been  thus  engaged  night  after  night. 
"  What  am  I  seeking  for  ? "  he  replies  to  the  person  who  addresses  him, 
"  why,  for  the  only  secure  remedy  but  one  against  the  plague — vipers, 
to  be  sure.  Here  I  have  been,  night  after  night,  trying  to  catch  them, 
and  burning  my  torches  to  no  purpose,  and  have  not  caught  three  in  a 
week.    In  the  days  of  the  last  duke,  I  have  frequently  known  ten  to  be 
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caught  in  a  night,  and  once  my  son-in-law  caught  as  many  as  nineteen. 
"When  the  plague  was  in  Ferrara  -ye  had  abundance  of  vipers,  and  many 
were  cured  of  the  plague ;  hut  now  we  are  utterly  at  its  mercy."  This 
is  the  folk-lore  of  vipers.  Another  remarkable  notice  of  a  viper-citcher 
—presumably  drawn  from  actual  experience— will  he  found  in  Sorrow's 
"  Laveno-ro."  The  viper-catcher  there  introduced  to  us  exercised  his 
calling  on  that  now  drained  and  corn-growing  tract  of  country,  which, 
up  to  1830,  was  known  as  'Whittlesea-mere,  and  whose  boundaries,  for 
some  years  after  that  date,  swarmed  with  vipers.  The  particular  viper- 
catcher  whom  Mr.  Borrow  introduces  to  us  exercised  his  calling  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  century  ;  and  he  speaks  of  taming  a  few  of 
the  vipers  that  he  had  caught,  but  as  hunting  "  them  mostly  for  the  fat 
which  they  contain,  out  of  which  I  make  unguents  which  are  good  for 
various  sore  troubles,  especially  for  the  rheumatism."  Here  again  we 
have  the  folk-lore  of  viper-catching.  The  man  then  tells  the  author  of 
"Lavengro"  the  ston'  of  the  king  of  vipers,  and  gives  him  a  viper  that 
he  "had  tamed  and  rendered  quite  harmless  by  removing  the  fangs." 

Female  Infanticide  in  India. 
"We  have  rarely  read  any  thing  more  appalling  than  the  statements 
made  to  the  Legislative  Council  (East-Indian)  by  one  of  its  members, 
who  moved  for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  infanticide.  It  appears  that  the  opinion  that  the  crime  had  not 
been  so  completely  checked  as  had  been  supposed  began  to  prevail  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny.  In  1856  a  Mr.  Moore  was  charged 
with  an  inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  the  state  of  things  which  he  found 
existing  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  was  shocking  in  the  extreme. 
He  had  personally  visited  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  three  hun- 
dred and  eight  villages,  and  he  reported  that  in  twenty-six  not  a  single 
girl  above  six  years  old  was  to  be  found,  and  that  no  woman  had  been 
married  from  the  villages  for  upward  of  eighty  years.  In  another  batch 
of  thirty-eight  vUlages  there  was  not  one  single  girl,  and  no  marriage 
from  them  had  taken  place  within  the  memory  of  man.  In  thirty  vil- 
lages there  were  thirty-seven  girls  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
boys  of  the  same  age,  and  a  scarcely  less  disproportion  prevailed  in  all 
the  villages  examined.  The  mutiny,  however,  broke  out,  and  the  in- 
vestigation was  suspended,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  renewed  tUl  a 
few  years  since.  The  results  arrived  at  by  inquiry  of  quite  recent  date 
are  equally  startling.  The  Ueutenant-governor  of  the  northwestern 
provinces  examined  ten  villages,  where  he  found  one  hundred  and  four 
boys  and  only  one  girl,  nor  had  any  woman  been  married  for  ten  years. 
In  twenty-seven  others  there  were  two  huudi'ed  and  eighty-fom'  boys 
and  twenty-three  girls,  in  nine  villages  he  found  seventy-one  boys  and 
seven  girls,  .and  in  other  localities  the  very  tradition  of  mamage  had 
been  lost.  There  had,  therefore,  been  demonstrably  an  enormous 
slaughter  of  female  children ;  indeed,,  a  tank  was  on  one  occasion 
pointed  out  and  described  as  paved  with  the  bones  of  girls.  But  mur- 
der w.as  not  the  only  crime  revealed  by  these  discoveries.  The  men  of 
these  villages,  like  all  Hindoos,  must  m.<irry,  and  marry  early ;  and  the 
question  was.  How  could  they  be  supplied  with  wives  ?  There  seems 
no  doubt  that  the  diiflculty  was  got  over  by  kidnapping  or  purchasing 
girls  from  distant  places,  who  were  sold  to  the  villagers,  the  seller  pre- 
tending and  the  buyers  affecting  to  beUeve  that  the  child  was  of  caste 
sufficiently  high  to  admit  of  her  being  married  in  the  village.  "Whole- 
sale murder  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  led  to  wholesale  kidnapping. 

Coke  free  from  Sulphur. 
The  inferiority  of  cast-iron  produced  by  coke,  as  compared  with  that 
produced  by  charcoal,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  combustible 
employed.  It  is  sulphur  which  constitutes  the  injurious  element,  ren- 
dering the  crystalline  cast-ii'on  white,  brittle,  and  difdcult  to  \vork. 
Metallurgists  have  frequently  sought  for  a  remedy  to  ncutraUze  this  ele- 
ment, well  knowing  that,  this  simple  body  once  disposed  of,  cast-iron 
from  coke  would  possess  the  same  qualities  as  that  from  wood  or  char- 
coal. MM.  Grandidier  and  Eue  have  at  last  discovered  a  simple  means 
of  consuming  the  sulphur  contained  in  coke,  which  consists  in  heating 
it  at  a  temperature  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  degrees 
(Centigrade),  in  a  current  of  uir  compressed  to  two  atmospheres  and  a 
half  This  temperature,  being  insuHicient  to  burn  the  carbon,  permits 
the  air  to  oxidize  completely  the  magnetic  sulphur,  and,  while  one  part 
of  the  sulphur  is  disengaged  in  the  st.ite  of  sulphurous  acid,  the  other 
passes  into  the  state  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  unites  first  with  the  oxide 
of  iron,  and  afterward  with  alumina.  The  reaction  established  is  not 
only  chemical,  but  also  mechanical.  Under  the  influence  of  compressed 
air,  the  coke  is  modified  in  its  physical  state,  a  compression  of  the  mole- 
cules being  produced  at  the  same  time  as  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
pores.  The  compression  of  the  molecules  determines  a  phenomenon 
already  known  to  a  few  metallurgists,  who  have  remarked  an  increase 
of  reducing-power  by  the  compression  of  coke  (raised  from  twenty- 
seven  to  thirty-one).  The  increase  of  porousness,  enabling  the  air 
better  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  mass,  facilitates  combustion 
in  a  way  altogether  unexpected.     Thus,  while  a.  blast-pipe  of  cold  air 
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blackens  the  common  coke  when  kindled,  it,  on  the  contrary,  brings 
coke  from  which  the  sulphur  has  been  expelled  to  a  dazzUng-white  heat. 
The  latter  coke,  on  account  of  tliis  twofold  cause,  possesses  a  singular 
property — viz.,  it  becomes  heavier  than  water,  while  ordinary  coke 
floats  on  the  surface.  The  apparatus  for  expelling  the  presence  of  sul- 
phur are  simple  and  inexpensive,  being  composed  of  two  parts — the 
pump  and  the  sulphur-consumer.  In  the  works  which  do  not  produce 
their  own  coke,  the  apparatus  may  be  heated  by  the  waste  gas  of  the 
blast-furnaces ;  while,  in  those  which  do,  the  treatment  will  be  all  the 
simpler,  it  being  sufficient  to  place  the  coke  issuing  from  the  furnace  for 
one  hour  in  the  sulphur-consumer.  The  French  Academy  pronounces 
this  application  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  to  metallurgy. 

Exclusiveness  of  "Women. 
The  Saturday  Review  discourses,  sharply  and  unhandsomely,  on  the 
"  Exclusiveness  of  "Women,"  as  follows  :  "  In  nothing  do  women  show 
their  mastery  over  men  more  than  in  the  extent  to  which  they  carry 
their  exclusiveness.  No  women  in  the  world,  not  told  off  into  castes, 
are  so  exclusive  as  the  English,  none  so  jealous  of  sharing  their  good 
things.  It  is  not  in  one  thing,  but  in  every  thing  alike — dress,  station, 
domestic  happiness,  the  companionship  of  men ;  they  would,  if  they 
could,  keep  all  they  call  distinctively  their  own,  rigidly  to  themselves  ; 
they  would  sufi'er  no  longing  eyes  to  look  over  their  park-palings,  still 
less  allow  another  to  share  in  their  fruits  and  flowers.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
not  the  man's  fault  that  the  English  home  is  so  dull  as  it  generally  is. 
It  is  the  wife  who  prevents  all  easy  intercourse,  all  simple  friendliness 
between  her  husband  and  other  men,  and  yet  more  between  her  hus- 
band and  other  women.  It  is  she  who  bars  the  house-door,  and  forbids 
it  to  be  opened  save  with  such  pomp  and  ceremonial  as  makes  the  open- 
ing a  weariness  to  all  concerned.  The  very  woman  who,  as  a  spinster 
living  with  her  sisters,  is  glad  to  have  a  facile,  unceremonious  society 
about  her,  as  a  wife  sets  her  face  decidedly  against  that  kind  of  famil- 
iarity which  lets  a  person  feel  at  home  in  her  house ;  and,  above  all 
things,  she  fears  and  dislikes  a  female  friend  who  admires  her  husband, 
though  in  the  most  innocent  way,  and  who  says  so.  The  profound 
moral  skepticism  which  has  penetrated  society  from  end  to  end  has 
eaten  away  feminine  trust  with  the  rest ;  and  even  pure  and  virtuous 
women,  incapable  for  their  own  p.arts  of  any  thing  like  immorality,  are 
not  ashamed  to  suspect  their  sisters  of  improper  feelings  and  naughty 
practices,  and  to  think  themselves  safe  in  their  man-led  homes  just  in 
proportion  as  they  are  isolated.  Especially  are  happy  wives  suspicious 
of  those  who  have  macje  shipwreck  of  their  own  venture.  Unmarried 
women  and  contented  wives  may  be,  if  rarely,  admitted  into  the  heart 
of  the  charmed  circle,  if  the  husband  is  conspicuously  indifferent  to 
them  ;  but  an  unhappy  wife  is  held  to  be  a  kind  of  pirate  in  disguise,  a 
rival  who  will  steal  away  the  husband's  .ift'octions  if  she  can,  and  on 
whom  it  is  more  than  probable  he  will  bestow  them  unasked.  Very 
few  women  have  generosity  enough  to  befriend  one  of  their  own  sex 
when  in  matrimonial  difficulties,  if  their  friendship  is  to  include  their 
husband's." 

German  Method  of  announcing  Deaths. 
The  German  mode  of  announcing  deaths  and  inviting  to  funerals  is 
so  different  from  our  own,  and  has  so  much  more  feeling  than  our  rather 
business-like  notices,  that  the  following,  translated  from  a  recent  Ger- 
man paper,  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  the  English  reader.  The 
names,  of  course,  are  changed : 

"  To  aE  relatives  and  friends,  the  mournful  tidings  :  Our  dear  father 
and  grandfather,  Conrad  Meyer,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two 
years,  has  exchanged  time  for  eternity.     The  above  are  most  cordially 
invited  to  attend  the  funeral  services.     [Here  follow  hour  and  place.] 
"Martin  and  Conkad  Meter,  sons. 
"  Miohai.  Winklek,  Philip  Holee,  grandsons. 
"  Juliana  "Wiitklee,  Anna  Holeb  (born  Meyer),  daugUers." 
"Hereby we  give  the  sad  notice,  that  our  beloved  wife,  mother, 
daughter,  and  sister.  Bertha  Fuchs  (born  Schneider),  .ifter  a  short  ill- 
ness, fell  gently  asleep  in  the  Lord,  February  1st,  aged  thirty-eight.   Tlie 
funeral  ceremonies  will  t.ake  place  this  day  from  tlie  house  of  mourning. 
Sympathetic  attendance  is  asked  by 

"Anton  Fuchs  and  Children. 

"  Clara  Sceineider,  mother. 

"  Edward  Schneider,    )    Irotliers 

"  Heeiian  Schneider,    ( 

"  Catheeixe  Kleine  (born  Schneider),  (     .         „ 

"  Louisa  Jacobs  (born  Schneider),  ) 

The  Banking-house  of  Henry  Clews  &  Co. 
Heniy  Clews,  the  senior  partner  of  the  banking-house  of  Henry 
Clews  &  Co.,  m  this  city,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  high  results 
attainable  in  the  present  age  by  energy,  enterprise,  financial  skill,  and 
inteoritv.  He  is  the  son  of  a  manufacturer  in  Staffordshire,  England, 
where  he  was  born,  August  H,  18-3i.    He  was  intended  for  the  Church, 
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and  was  educated  accordingly ;  but  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  concluded, 
instead  of  entering  Cambridge  University,  to  come  to  America  and  seek 
his  forcune  in  business  here.  By  the  time  he  was  twenty-five,  he  was  a 
banker  in  Wall  Street,  and  now,  at  the  age  of  tliirty-six,  he  is  tlie  head 
of  11  house  of  the  highest  reputation,  which,  in  the  amount  of  its  busi- 
ness, is  not  excelled,  if  it  is  equalled,  by  any  house  in  America.  In  the 
year  1864  the  firm  was  subscribing  for  the  national  loan  at  the  rate  of 
five  millions  a  day,  and  doing  a  business  in  Government  and  otiier  se- 
curities to  the  amount  of  fifteen  millions  a  day.  After  thu  close  of  the 
war,  Mr.  Clews  directed  his  attention  to  the  foundation  of  a  distinctively 
banking  business,  though  still  retaining  a  valuable  'commission  business 
in  Government  bonds,  stocks,  and  gold.  With  tliis  view  tlie  terms  of 
tlie  copartnership  were  constructed  in  1868  so  as  to  prohibit  stock  specu- 
lations on  account  of  the  firm  or  any  of  its  members  ;  and  the  generally 
conservative  character  of  the  business  of  the  house  has  since  placed  it 
in  the  highest  rank  of  credit. 

Instrument  for  cleansing  the  Stomach. 
One  of  the  court  physicians,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  invented  an 
instrument  to  cleanse  the  stomach,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  it;  and, 
ridiculous  as  a  oliylopoetio  scrubbing-brush  may  appear,  it  afterward 
got  a  place  among  surgical  instruments,  and  is  described  as  the  "  Excutor 
Ventriculi,"  or  cleanser  of  the  stomach  ;  but  the  moderns  not  having 
stomach  for  it,  have  transferred  it  to  the  wine-merchant,  who  more  ap- 
propriately applies  it  to  the  scouring  of  the  interior  of  bottles.  Heister 
gives  a  minute  description  of  it,  and  very  gravely  enters  on  the  mode 
and  manner  of  using  it :  the  patient  is  to  drink  a  draught  of  warm  wa- 
ter or  spirit  of  wine,  that  the  mucus  and  foulness  of  the  stomach  may  be 
washed  off  thereby  ;  then  the  brush,  being  moistened  in  some  con- 
venient liquor,  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  (esophagus,  and  slowly  pro- 
truded into  the  stomach,  by  twisting  round  its  wire  handle.  When  ar- 
rived in  the  stomach,  it  is  to  be  drawn  up  and  down  and  through  the 
oesophagus,  like  the  sucker  in  a  syringe,  till  it  be  at  last  wholly  ex- 
tracted. Some  recommend  plentiful  drinking  in  the  operation,  to  be 
continued  till  no  more  foulness  is  discliarged.  But,  though  this  con- 
trivance is  greatly  extolled,  and  said  to  prolong  life  to  a  great  age,  espe- 
cially if  practised  once  a  week,  month,  or  fortnight,  yet  there  are  very 
few  (probably  because  tried  by  very  few)  instances  of  its  happy  effects. 

The  Chinese  Mind. 
Lord  Elgin  says  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Chinese 
mind  is  this:  that  at  all  points  of  the  circle  described  by  man's  intelli- 
gence, it  seems  occasionally  to  have  caught  glimpses  of  a  heaven  far  be- 
yond the  range  of  its  ordinary  ken  and  vision.  It  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  path  which  leads  to  military  supremacy  when  it  invented  gunpow- 
der some  centuries  before  tlie'cKscovery  was  made  by  any  other  nation. 
It  caught  a  glimpse  of  tlie  path  which  leads  to  maritime  supremacy  wlien 
it  made,  at  a  period  equally  remote,  the  discovery  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass. It  caught  a  glimse  of  the  path  which  leads  to  literary  supremacy 
when,  in  the  tenth  century,  it  invented  the  printing-press.  It  has 
caught,  from  time  to  time,  glimpses  of  the  beautiful  in  color  and  design. 
But,  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  themselves,  the  invention  of  gunpow- 
der has  exploded  in  crackers  and  harmless  fireworks.  Tlie  mariner's 
compass  has  produced  nothing  better  than  the  coasting-junk.  The  art 
of  printing  has  stagnated  into  stereotyped  editions  of  Confucius ;  and 
the  most  cynical  representations  of  the  grotesque  have  been  the  princi- 
pal products  of  Chinese,  conceptions  of  the  sublime  and  bcautifuL 

Bridging  the  English  Channel. 
M.  Verard  de  Saint-Anne  read  a  paper  recently  before  the  members 
of  the  French  Academy,  upon  the  practicability  of  bridging  over  the 
English  Channel.  He  proposes  to  construct  piles  of  artificial  stone  at 
regular  intervals  between  Calais  and  Dover,  and  to  establish  above  them 
a  tubular  bridge  of  the  same  proportions  as  the  one  thrown  across  Menai 
Straits,  twenty  years  ago,  by  the  celebrated  engineer  Eobert  Stephen- 
son, upon  which  the  heaviest  trains  may  be  run  with  perfect  safety,  and 
underneath  which  the  tallest-masted  man-of-war  can  pass  without  slack- 
ing sail  or  using  extra  precautions.  As  the  soundings  taken  on  the  chan- 
nel show  a  depth  of  thirty  to  seventy  yards  in  the  deepest  parts,  and 
fifteen  to  twenty  in  the  shallowest,  the  construction  of  the  piles  presents 
no  insuperable  diftieulties,  the  whole  question  being  reduced  to  the  con- 
nideration  of  time  and  expense. 

A  Strange  Encounter. 
A  showman  in  Liverpool  lately  imported  a  large  collection  of  ser- 
pents and  other  animals  from  Africa.  Among  them  were  two  pythons, 
one  of  which  gave  birth  on  the  voyage  to  thirty-five  young  snakes,  which 
were  all  in  good  condition  when  they  arrived.  Soon  after  they  reached 
Liverpool,  one  of  the  large  serpents  managed  to  escape,  and  gained  access 
to  an  adjacent  stable  through  a  hole  in  the  wall.  Next  morning,  when  the 
groom  entered  the  stable,  he  observed  that  a  horse  there  was  unusually 
timid  and  nervous,  and  on  closer  examination  he  noticed  that  its  back  was 
marked  as  if  beaten  with  a  tliong.     Presently  he  observed  the  body  of 


the  serpent  suspended,  as  it  were,  from  the  manger.  It  was  quite  dead ; 
a  portion  of  the  head  had  been  bitten^away ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  which  rested  on  the  ground,  bore  the  marks  of  having  been 
trampled  by  the  horse's  shoes.  •  Tlie  horse  itself  was  uninjured. 

Reparation  of  Asphalted  Streets. 
A  new  and  ingenious  machine  lias  recently  been  invented  for  the 
prompt  and  economical  repairing  of  asphalted  streets.  By  means  of  a 
movement  of  great  simplicity,  this  machine  cuts  a  round  and  regular 
hole  in  the  partial  deteriorations  produced  in  the  layer  of  asphalt.  When 
the  hole  is  made,  the  piece  cut  is  taken  out,  and  replaced  by  an  asphalt 
plate  of  the  same  size  and  form,  prepared  beforehand,  the  rim  of  wliich 
has  only  to  be  properly  soldered  to  the  asphalt  in  which  it  is  embedded. 


I^'iu'iftits. 

nnilE  ladies  are  at  last  to  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  anatomy.  Of 
-■-  course,  none  but  female  subjects  will  be  dissected.  Some  difficulties 
having  been  tlirown  in  the  way  of  the  strong-minded  women  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  Scotsman  learns  that  the  professors  of  anatomy  of  two  out 
of  the  other  Scotch  universities  have  come  forward  to  offer  to  the  ladies 
the  instruction  which  is  denied  them.  The  professor  of  anatomy  in  one 
of  the  London  schools  has  also  expressed  his  readiness  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  their  instruction  in  this  branch  of  science. 

A  woman  in  Jamaica  was  very  fond  of  going  to  missionary  meetings 
and  singing,  with  great  apparent  zeal  and  fervor, 

*'  Fly  abroad,  thou  mighty  gospel !  " 
But  whenever  the  plates  went  round  for  contributions,  she  always  sung 
with  her  eyes  fixed  uji^n  the  ceiling.  On  one  occasion,  however,  a 
negro  touched  her  with  the  plate,  and  said,  "  Sissy,  it  is  no  use  for  you 
to  sing  '  Fly  'broad,  mighty  gospel,'  with  your  eyes  fixed  on  the  comer 
of  the  ceiling ;  it  is  no  use  to  sing  '  Fly  abroad '  at  all,  unless  you  give 
something  to  make  it  fly." 

This  anecdote  is  as  good  as  it  is  old :  A  college-professor  encouraged 
his  geology-class  to  collect  speciniens,  and  one  day  they  deposited  a 
piece  of  brick,  streaked  and  stained,  with  their  collection,  thinking  to 
impose  upon  the  doctor.  Taking  up  the  specimens,  the  professor  re- 
marked^ "  This  is  a  piece  of  baryta  from  tlie  Cheshire  mines ;  "  hold- 
ing up  another,  "  This  is  a  piece  of  feldspar  from  the  Portland  quarries ; 
and  this,"  coming  to  the  brick,  "is  a  piece  of  impudence  from  some 
member  of  this  class." 

Horace  Greeley  has  written  a  very  sensible  article  upon  the  disasters 
which  follow  the  destruction  of  forests. '  He  entreats  farmers  and  land- 
owners to  plant  and  rear  at  least  two  better  trees  for  everyone  tiiey may 
be  impelled  to  cut  down.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  destruction 
of  trees  impairs  the  health,  impairs  the  pockets,  and  impairs  the  beauty 
of  the  lands  of  citizens  generally. 

•  Punchy  speaking  of  the  fact  that  Tennyson's  "  Holy  Grail  "  has  been 
published  in  the  United  States  for  ten  cents,  says  :  "  Burns  had  his  cen- 
tenaiy  festival  here,  only  the  other  day  ;  Shakespeare  his  ter-centenary. 
Tennyson,  more  fortunate,  has  hw  ten-centenary  festival,  in  his  life- 
time, among  our  American  cousins.  Who  shall  sav  poets  have  no  hon- 
ors in  these  days  ? " 

During  the  months  of  December  and  January,  the  tunnel  through 
Mont  Cenis  was  advanced  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  yards.  The 
length  of  the  galleries  now  open  exceeds  eleven  thousand  two  liundred 
yards.  As  only  fifteen  hundred  yards  of  rock  remain  to  be  perforated, 
we  may  reason.ably  expect  this  gigantic  undertaking  to  be  terminated  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year. 

The  Pittsfield  and  North  Adams  Eailroad,  in  Massachusetts,  is  not 
remarkable  for  speed.  As  a  train  on  it  recently  came  to  a  dead  halt,  a 
passenger  exclaimed,  "  Well,  I  wonder  what  we've  stopped  for  now?" 
"  Why,"  explains  a  fellow-traveller,  "  it's  to  take  the  cow-catcher  off 
the  engine,  and  ])ut  it  on  behind,  to  keep  the  cows  from  running  over 
us." 

While  the  Maine  Legislature  was  vacillating  over  the  question  of  at- 
tending the  Peabody  funeral,  a  respectable  member  from  the  back  coun- 
try said :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  this  House. 
This  funeral  at  Portland  is  a-going  to  be  a  great  affair ;  but  when  I  see 
this  House  a  tetering  and  see-sawing  as  if  it  didn't  know  its  own  mind, 
I  declare  I  wUh  Mr.  Peabodi/  hadn't  died!  " 

London  has  ninety -eight  King  streets  and  ninety-nine  Queen  streets ; 
also  seventy-eight  Prince,  one  hundred  and  nine  George,  ninety-one 
Charles,  eighty-seven  James,  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  Church,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  Union,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  New,  ninety 
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Nortti,  ninety  South,  fifty  East,  fifty  "West,  ei.o;hty-eight  William,  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  Grove,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  Park. 

"  When  I  am  in  a  crowded  car,"  said  a  male  advocate  of  woman's 
ri'^hts,  "  and  a  lady  comes  in,  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  some  man  to  get 
up  and  give  her  his  seat.  I  look«iround  the  car  to  see  if  any  man  in  the 
crowd  looks  likemaking  a  move  in  that  direction,  and  when  I  see  them 
all  keep  their  seats,  I  hide  my  face  behind  my  newspaper,  and  blush  for 
my  sex." 

A  writer  once  heard  a  speech  delivered  before  a  company  of  news- 
boys and  bootblacks  as  follows  :  "  My  dear  children— You  should  be 
good  because  it  is  so  good  to  be  good;  you  should  not  be  bad  because  it 
is  so  had  to  be  bad.  If  you  are  good,  you  will  feel  as  good  as  1  do  ;  if 
you  are  bad,  you  will  feel  as  bad  as  you  do." 

Father  Mermillod,  a  French  preacher,  who  is  creating  some  sensation 
in  Kome,  says  that  the  Church  of  Eome  deserves  the  gratitude  of  scien- 
tific men.  He  illustr.ites  this  by  asserting  that  Rome  has  ever  been  the 
patron  of  science,  and  that  she  has  done  her  utmost  to  put  down  the 
two  false  philosophies,  spirituaUsm  and  Darwinianism. 

A  Florida  paper  reports  that  a  steamer,  with  an  exploring  party,  has 
ascended  the  St.  John's  Elver  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  farther  than 
ever  before  accomplished.  The  lakes  throug'.i  which  they  passed  are 
said  to  be  indescribably  beautiful,  and  the  country  more  diversified  than 
lower  down  the  river. 

The  increase  of  convents  in  Belgium  is  beginning  to  attract  atten- 
tion. In  1830  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  ;  in  1856,  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-three;  and  in  1864,  over  twelve  hundred.  Every 
village  has  one,  and  several  towns  possess  froin  twenty  to  tliirty. 

Italy  has  the  honor  of  being  the  country  where  academies  and  socie- 
ties for  the  advancement  of  letters  and  science  were  first  formed.  Next, 
in  order  of  time,  comes  England.  Germany  .appears  to  have  been  the 
third  to  participate  in  the  movement,  but  she  was  soon  eclipsed  by 
France. 

,A  bluS"  old  farmer  says  :  *'  If  a  man  professes  to  serve  the  Lord,  I 
like  to  see  him  do  it  when  he  measures  onions,  as  well  as  when  he 
hollers  glrry  halleluyar."  Tliis  remark  will  apply  to  more  transactions 
than  measuring  onions. 

There  are  twenty  or  more  offices  in  New-York  City  that  pay'  better 
than  the  presidency  of  the  United  States ;  whtlg  tihe  salaries  of'even  the 
ordinary  police  justices  are  more  than  those  of  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

Bishop  Simpson  said  in  one  of  his  recent  lectures  that,  while  in 
Europe,  he  never  travelled  with  a  German  student  without  being  told 
thiit  he  (the  student)  was  saving  money  to  go  to  America,  nor  rode  with 
an  Irisliman  that  did  not  ask  him  if  he  knew  his  cousin  ! 

The  direct  descend.ants  of  Christopher  Columbus  became  extinct  in 
1608,  and  the  Council  of  the  Indies  authorized  a  distant  relative  to  take 
the  name  of  the  discoverer.  The  family,  .it  present,  is  represented  by 
the  Duke  de  Veragua,  Marquis  of  Jamaici  and  Admiral  of  the  Indies. 

A  Missouri  gentleman  carries  about  with  him  a  memento  of  a  lost 
brother  in  the  shape  of  a  oime  out  from  the  tree  on  which  that  relative 
was  hanged  for  horse-stealing. 

The  population  of  Berlin  increased  thirty-seven  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  in  1839.  At  this  rate,  the  city  will  double  itself  in 
twenty  years. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-eig;ht  monasteries  in  the  United 
States,  where  men  live  under  vows  of  celibacy  and  poverty,  and  three 
hundred  nunneries  of  various  grades. 

An  Illinois  woman,  who  wanted  to  go  to  a  masquerade -party  as 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  looked  through  the  Bible  to  ascertain  how  the 
character  was  dressed. 

The  population  of  Cincinnati  is  estimated  at  293,400  by  the  state 
school  commissioner,  and  that  of  Cleveland  at  V6,456. 

The  mercury  at  San  Francisco  has  been  above  ninety  degrees  only 
six  times  for  the  last  nineteen  years,  and  seldom  goes  below  forty. 

"  Write  rae  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men,"  as  the  cannibal  said 
to  the  missionary. 

Sixty  thousand  copies  of  German  newspapers  published  in  the  United 
States  circulate  in  the  North-German  Confederation. 

A  well-known  dancing-woman  in  New  York  is  said  to  make  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  ye.ar,  working  only  eight  months  of  the  twelve. 

Jwly  suggests  thjit  a  good  way  to  find  out  whether  the  pope  is  infal- 
lible or  not,  would  be  to  put  a  pin  in  the  papal  chair. 

Three  young  women  are  students  in  the  Chicago  Law  University. 


The  number  of  acres  this  year  under  cotton  in  the  United  States  is 
said  by  Southern  papers  to  be  eight  million. 

The  construction  of  iron  buildings  is  said  to  be  largely  on  the  in- 
crease in  the  loading  American  cities. 


%\t  gl«s.eant. 

WE  referred  last  week,  in  our  article  in  the  Museum  on  the  forests  of 
the  geological  coal  period,  to  the  small  reptile,  the  arcliegosauras, 
vestiges  of  which  had  been  found  in  coal.  We  give  this  week  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  fobsd—  in  amphibiou-- 1  cptile  commonl  y  described  as  the  most 
ancient  lizaid  Eemains  of  this  aniin  il  li  u  e  been  found  in  the  coal-beds 
of  Germany  ind  Irclind      While  tli    rcmiina  of  no  animals  higher  than 


Archegosaurus,  the  most  ancient  Lizard  found  in  Coal-beds 


swimming  reptiles  have  been  found  in  coal,  and  of  these  but  few,  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  difl'erent  species  of  fish  have  been  discovered, 
some  of  them  of  great  size. 

The  first  telescope  made,  Galileo's  feeble  instrument,  magnified 
objects  only  seven  times,  and  yet  with  it  he  discovered  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter.  The  first  telescope  constructed  of  large  dimensions  was 
that  of  Sir  William  Hcrschel,  which  multiplied  six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred times.  Its  length  was  nearly  forty  feet,  and  its  diameter  nearly 
five.  The  largest  telescope  in  existence  is  that  of  Lord  Rosse,  which  is 
fifty-five  feet  in  length,  and  has  a  diameter  of  six  feet.  Its  weight  is 
nearly  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  It  is  fixed  in  walls  that  resemble  seg- 
ments of  fortifioal  ions.  By  the  power  of  this  immense  optic  tube,  in 
which  a  man  could  walk  with  ease,  tlvi  nebulae  which  up  to  the  time  of 
this  telescope  had  defied  all  instruments,  become  resolved  into  dense 
swarms  of  stars.  It  is  thought  that,  with  this  instrument,  an  object  in 
the  moon  as  large  as  the  Observatory  at  Paris  or  the  Notre-Dame  eould 
be  easily  seen.  While  it  would  not  reveal  a  lunar  elephant,  a  group  of 
animals,  Uke  a  herd  of  buffaloes,  would  be  quite  visible.    This  telescope 
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CHAPTER   X. 

SIR  THOMAS    IN  HIS    CHAMBERS. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  Thomas 
Underwood  had  declined  to  give  his  late  ward 
any  advice  at  that  interview  which  took  place 
in  Southampton  Buildings — or  rather  that 
*  the  only  advice  which  he  had  given  to  the 
young  man  was  to  cut  his  throat.  The  idle 
word  had  left  no  impression  on  Ralph  New- 
ton— but  still  it  had 
been  spoken,  and  was 
remembered  by  Sir 
Thoraas.  When  he  was 
left  alone  after  the 
young  man's  departure, 
he  was  very  unhappy. 
It  was  not  only  that  he 
had  spoken  a  word  so 
idle  when  he  ought  to 
have  been  grave  and 
wise,  but  that  he  felt 
that  he  had  been  alto- 
gether remiss  in  his  duty 
as  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend.  There  were 
old  sorrows,  too,  on  this 
score.  In  the  main  Sir 
Thomas  had  discharged 
well  a  most  trouble- 
some, thankless,  and 
profitless  duty  toward 
the  son  of  a  man  who 
had  not  been  related 
to  him,  and  with  whom 
an  accidental  intimacy 
had  been  ripened  into 
friendship  by  letter  ra- 
ther than  by  social  inter- 
course. Ralph  New- 
ton's father  had  been 
the  younger  brother  of 
the  present  Gregory 
Newton  of  Newton  Pri- 
ory, and  had  been  the 
parson  of  the  parish  of 
Peele  Newton — as  was 
now  Ralph's  younger 
brother,  Gregory.  The 
present  squire  of  New- 
ton had  never  been 
married,  and  the  prop- 
■  erty,  as  has  before  been 
Said,  had  been  settled 
"  on  Ralph,  as  *the  male 
heir  —  provided,  of 
course,  that  his   uncle 


had  no  legitimate  son  of  his  own.  It  had  come 
to  pass  that  the  two  brothers,  Gregory  and 
Ralph,  had  quarrelled  about  matters  of  prop- 
erty, and  had  not  spoken  for  years  before  the 
death  of  the  younger.  Ralph  at  this  time 
had  been  just  old  enough  to  be  brought  into 
the  quarrel.  There  had  been  questions  of 
cutting  timber  and  of  leases,,  as  to  which  the 
parson,  acting  on  his  son's  behalf,  had  op- 
posed the  squire  with  much  unnecessary  bit- 
terness and  suspicion.     And  it  was  doubtless 


hat  my  ideas  are." — Chapter 


the  case  that  the  squire  resented  bitterly  an 
act  done  by  his  own  father  with  the  view  of 
perpetuating  the  property  in  the  true  line  of 
the  Newtons.  For  when  the  settlement  was 
made  on  the  marriage  of  the  younger  brother, 
the  elder  was  already  the  father  of  a  child, 
whom  he  loved  none  the  less  because  that 
child's  mother  had  not  become  his  wife.  So 
the  quarrel  had  been  fostered,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  parson's  death  had  extended  itself 
to  the  young  man  who  was  his  son,  and  the 
heir  to  the  estate.  AVhen 
on  his  death-bed,  the 
parson  had  asked  Mr. 
Underwood,  who  had 
just  then  entered  the 
House  of  Commons,  to 
undertake  this  guard- 
ianship ;  and  the  law- 
yer, with  many  doubts, 
had  consented.  He  had 
striven,  but  striven  in 
vain,  to  reconcile  the 
uncle  and  nephew.  And, 
indeed,  he  was  ill-fitted 
to  accomplish  such 
task.  He  could  only 
write  letters  on  the 
subject,  which  were 
very  sensible  but  very 
cold — in  all  of  which 
he  would  be  careful 
to  explain  that  the 
steps  which  had  been 
taken  in  regard  to  the 
propert}^  were  in  strict 
conformity  with  the 
law.  The  old  squire 
would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  his  heir — in 
which  resolution  he 
was  strengthened  by  the 
tidings  which  reached 
him  of  his  heir's  man- 
ner of  living.  He  was 
taught  to  believe  that 
everything  was  going 
to  the  dogs  with  the 
young  man,  and  was 
wont  to  say  that  New- 
ton Priory,  with  all  its 
acres,  woidd  be  found 
to  have  gone  to  the 
dogs  too  when  his  day 
was  done — unless,  in- 
deed, Ralph  should 
fortunately  kill  himself 
by  drink  or  evil  living. 
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in  which  case  the  property  would  go  to  the 
younger  Gregory,  the  present  parson.  Now 
the  present  parson  of  Newton  was  his  un- 
cle's friend.  Whether  that  friendship  would 
have  been  continued  had  Ralph  died  and 
the  young  clergyman  become  the  heir,  may 
be  matter  of  doubt. 

This  disagreeable  duty  of  guardianship 
Sir  Thomas  had  performed  with  many  scru- 
ples of  conscience,  and  a  determination  to  do 
his  best — and  he  had  nearly  done  it  well. 
But  he  was  a  man  who  could  not  do  it  alto- 
gether well,  let  his  scruples  of  conscience  be 
what  they  might.  He  had  failed  in  obtaining 
a  father's  control  over  the  young  man;  and 
even  in  regard  to  the  property  which  had 
passed  through  his  hands — though  he  had 
been  careful  with  it — he  had  not  been  adroit. 
Even  at  this  moment  things  had  not  been 
settled  which  should  have  been  settled  ;  and 
Sir  Thomas  had  felt,  when  Ralph  had  spoken 
of  selling  all  that  remained  to  him  and  of  pay- 
ing his  debts,  that  there  would  be  fresh 
trouble,  and  that  he  might  be  forced  to  own 
that  he  had  been  himself  deficient. 

And  then  he  told  himself — and  did  so  as 
soon  as  Ralph  had  left  him — that  he  should 
have  given  some  counsel  to  the  young  man 
when  he  came  to  ask  for  it.  "  You  had  bet- 
ter cut  your  throat !  "  In  his  troubled  spirit 
he  had  said  that,  and  now  his  spirit  was 
troubled  the  more  because  he  had  so  spoken. 
He  sat  for  hours  thinking  of  it  all.  Ralph 
Newton  was  the  undoubted  heir  to  a  very 
large  property.  He  was  now  embarrassed — 
but  all  his  present  debts  did  not  amount  to 
much  more  than  half  one  year's  income  of 
that  property  which  would  be  his — probably 
in  about  ten  years.  The  squire  might  live 
for  twenty  years,  or  might  die  to-morrow  ; 
but  his  life-interest  in  the  estate,  according 
to  the  usual  calculations,  was  not  worth  more 
than  ten  years'  purchase.  Could  he,  Sir 
Thomas,  have  been  right  to  tell  a  young 
man,  whose  prospects  were  so  good,  and 
whose  debts,  after  all,  were  so  light,  that  he 
ought  to  go  and  cut  his  throat,  as  the  only 
way  of  avoiding  a  disreputable  marriage 
which  would  otherwise  be  forced  upon  him 
by  the  burden  of  his  circumstances  ?  Would 
not  a  guardian,  with  any  true  idea  of  his 
duty — would  not  a  friend,  whose  friendship 
was  in  any  degree  real — have  found  a  way 
out  of  such  difBculties  as  these  ? 

And  then  as  to  the  marriage  itself — the 
proposed  marriage  with  the  breeches-maker's 
daughter — thi;  more  Sir  Thomas  thought  of  it 
the  more  distasteful  did  it  become  to  him.  He 
knew  that  Ralph  was  unaware  of  all  the  evil 
that  would  follow  such  a  marriage  ;  relatives 
whose  every  thought  and  action  and  word 
would  be  distasteful  to  him ;  children  whose 
mother  would  not  be  a  lady,  and  whose  blood 
would  be  polluted  by  an  admixture  so  base  ; 
and,  worse  still,  a  life's  companion  who  would 
be  deficient  in  all  those  attributes  which  such 
a  man  as  Ralph  Newton  should  look  for  in  a 
wife.  Sir  Thomas  was  a  man  to  magnify 
rather  than  lessen  these  evils.  And  now  he 
allowed  his  friend — a  man  for  whose  behalf 
he  had  bound  himself  to  use  all  the  exercise 


of  friendship — to  go  from  him  with  an  idea 
that  nothing  but  suicide  could  prevent  this 
marriage,  simply  because  there  was  an  amount 
of  debt,  which,  when  compared  with  the 
man's  prospects,  should  hardly  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  burden  !  As  he  thought  of  all 
this.  Sir  Thomas  was  very  unhappy. 

Ralph  had  left  him  about  ten  o'clock,  and 
he  then  sat  brooding  over  his  misery  for  about 
an  hour.  It  was  his  custom  when  he  re- 
mained iuhis  chambers  to  tell  his  clerk,  Stemm, 
between  nine  and  ten,  that  nothing  more 
would  be  wanted.  Then  Stemm  would  go, 
and  Sir  Thomas  would  sleep  for  a  while  in  his 
chair.  But  the  old  clerk  never  stirred  till 
thus  dismissed.  It  was  now  eleven,  and  Sir 
Thomas  knew  very  well  that  Stemm  would  be 
in  his  closet.  He  opened  the  door  and  called, 
and  Stemm,  aroused  from  his  slumbers,  slow- 
ly crept  into  the  room. 

"  Joseph,"  said  his  master,  "  I  want  Mr. 
Ralph's  papers."' 

"  To-night,  Sir  Thomas  ?  " 

"  Well — yes,  to-night.  I  ought  to  have 
told  you  when  he  went  away,  but  I  was  think- 
ing of  things." 

"  So  I  was  thinking  of  things,"  said  Stemm, 
as  he  very  slowly  made  his  way  into  the  other 
room,  and,  climbing  up  a  set  of  steps  which 
stood  there,  pulled  down  from  an  upper  shelf 
a  tin  box — and  with  it  a  world  of  dust.  "  If 
you'd  have  said  before  that  they'd  be  wanted, 
Sir  Thomas,  there  wouldn't  be  such  a  deal 
of  dry  ihuck,"  said  Stemm,  as  he  put  down 
the  box  on  a  chair  opposite  to  Sir  Thomas's 
knees. 

"  And  now  where  is  the  key  ?  "  said  Sir 
Thomas.  Stemm  shook  his  head  very  slowly. 
"  You  know,  Stemm — where  is  it  ?  " 

"  How  am  I  to  know.  Sir  Thomas  ?  I 
don't  know.  Sir  Thomas.  It's  like  enough  in 
one  of  those  drawers."  Then  Stemm  pointed 
to  a  certain  table,  and  after  a  while  slowly 
followed  his  own  finger.  The  drawer  was  un- 
locked, and  under  various  loose  papers  there 
lay  four  or  five  loose  keys.  "  Like  enough 
it's  one  of  these,"  said  Stemm. 

"  Of  course  you  knew  where  it  was,"  said 
Sir  Thomas. 

"  I  didn't  know  nothing  at  all  about  it," 
said  Stemm,  bobbiug  his  head  at  his  master, 
and  making  at  the  same  time  a  gesture  with 
his  lips,  whereby  he  intended  to  signify  that 
his  master  was  making  a  fool  of  himself. 
Stemm  was  hardly  more  than  five  feet  high, 
and  was  a  wizened,  dry  old  man,  with  a  very 
old  yellow  wig.  He  delighted  in  scolding  all 
the  world,  and  his  special  delight  was  in 
scolding  his  master.  But  against  all  the 
world  he  would  take  his  master's  part,  and 
had  no  care  in  the  world  except  his  master's 
comfort.  When  Sir  Thomas  passed  an  even- 
ing at  Fulham,  Stemm  could  do  as  he  pleased 
with  himself;  but  they  were  black  evenings 
with  Stemm  when  Sir  Thomas  was  away. 
While  Sir  Thomas  was  in  the  next  room,  he 
always  felt  that  he  was  in  company  ;  but  when 
Sir  Thomas  was  away,  all  London,  which  was 
open  to  him,  offered  him  no  occupation. 
"  That's  the  key,"  said  Stemm,  picking  out 
one ;  "  but  it  wasn't  I  as  put  it  there  ;  and 


you  didn't  tell  nje  as  it  was  there,  and  I  didn't 
know  it  was  there.  I  guessed — just  because 
you  do  chuck  things  in  there.  Sir  Thomas." 

"  What  does  it  matter,  Joseph  ?  "  said  Sir 
Thomas. 

"  It  does  matter  when  you  say  I  knowed.  I 
didn't  know — nor  I  couldn't  know.  There's 
the  key  anyhow." 

"  You  can  go  now,  Joseph,"  said  Sir 
Thomas. 

"Good-night,  Sir  Thomas,"  said  Stemm, 
retiring  slowly,  "  but  I  didn't  know.  Sir 
Thomas — nor  I  couldn't  know." 

Then  Sir  Thomas  unlocked  the  box,  and 
gradually  surrounded  himself  with  the  papers 
which  he  took  from  it.  It  was  past  one 
o'clock  before  he  again  began  to  think  what 
he  had  better  do  to  put  Ralph  Newton  on  his 
legs,  and  to  save  him  from  marrying  the 
breeches-maker's  daughter.  He  sat  meditat- 
ing on  that  and  other  things,  as  they  came 
into  his  mind,  for  over  an  hour,  and  then  he 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  old  Mr.  Newton. 
Very  many  years  had  passed  since  he  had 
seen  Mr.  Newton — so  many  that  the  two  men 
would  not  have  known  each  other  had  they 
met ;  but  there  had  been  an  occasional  cor- 
respondence between  them,  and  they  were 
presumed  to  be  on  amicable  terms  with  each 
other : 

"  Southampton  BurLDisos,  14W  Juhj^  186-. 
"  Dear  Sir  : 

"  I  wish  to  consult  you  about  the  affairs 
of  your  heir  and  my  late  ward,  Ralph  Newton. 
Of  course  I  am  aware  of  the  unfortunate  mis- 
understanding which  has  hitherto  separated 
you  from  him,  as  to  which  I  believe  you  will 
be  willing  to  allow  that  he,  at  least,  has  not 
been  in  fault.  Though  his  life  has  by  no 
means  been  what  his  friends  could  have 
wished  it,  he  is  a  fine  young  fellow ;  and  per- 
haps his  errors  have  arisen  as  much  from  his 
unfortunate  position  as  from  any  natural  ten- 
dency to  evil  on  his  own  part.  He  has  been 
brought  up  to  great  expectations,  with  the 
immediate  possession  of  a  small  fortune. 
These  together  have  taught  him  to  think  that 
a  profession  was  unnecessary  for  him,  and  he 
has  been  debarred  from  those  occupations 
which  generally  fall  in  the  way  of  the  heir  to 
a  large  landed  property  by  the  unfortunate 
fact  of  his  entire  separation  from  the  estate 
which  will  one  day  be  his.  Had  he  been  your 
son  instead  of  your  nephew,  I  think  that  his 
life  would  have  been  prosperous  and  useful. 

"  As  it  is,  he  has  got  into  debt,  and  I  fear 
that  the  remains  of  his  own  property  will  not 
more  than  suffice  to  free  him  from  his  liabili- 
ties. Of  course,  he  could  raise  money  on  his 
interest  in  the  Newton  estate.  Hitherto  he 
has  not  done  so  ;  and  I  am  most  anxious  to 
save  him  from  a  course  so  ruinous — as  you 
will  be  also,  I  am  sure.  He  has  come  to  me 
for  advice,  and,  I  grieve  to  say,  has  formed  a 
project  of  placing  himself  right  again  as  re- 
gards money  by  offering  marriage  to  the 
daughter  of  a  retail  tradesman.  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  hitherto  he  has  not  com^ 
mitted  himself ;  but  I  think  tfiat  the  young 
woman's   father  would   accept   the   offer,  if 
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made.  The  money,  I  do  not  doubt,  would  be 
forthcoming ;  but  the  result  could  not  be  for- 
tunate. He  would  then  have  allied  himself 
with  people  who  are  not  fit  to  be  his  associ- 
ates, and  he  would  have  tied  himself  to  a  wife 
who,  whatever  may  be  her  merits  as  a  wom- 
an, cannot  be  fit  to  be  the  mistress  of  Newton 
Priory.  But  I  have  not  known  what  advice 
to  give  him.  I  have  pointed  out  to  him  the 
miseries  of  such  a  match  ;  and  I  have  also 
told  him  how  surely  his  prospects  for  the  fu- 
ture would  be  ruined,  were  he  to  attempt  to 
live  on  money  borrowed  on  the  uncertain  se- 
curity of  his  future  inheritance.  I  have  said 
so  much  as  plainly  as  I  know  how  to  say  it ; 
but  I  have  been  unable  to  point  out  a  third 
course.  I  have  not  ventured  to  recommend 
him  to  make  any  application  to  you. 

"  It  seems,  however,  to  me,  that  I  should 
be  remiss  in  my  duty,  both  to  him  and  to  you, 
were  I  not  to  make  you  acquainted  with  his 
circumstances — so  that  you  may  interfere, 
should  you  please  to  do  so,  either  on  his  be- 
half or  on  behalf  of  the  property.  Whatever 
offence  there  may  have  been,  I  think  there 
can  have  been  none  personally  from  him  to 
yourself  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  am  far 
from  being  desirous  to  dictate  to  you,  or  to 
point  out  to  you  this  or  that  as  your  duty ; 
but  I  venture  to  think  that  you  will  be 
obliged  to  me  for  giving  you  information  which 
may  lead  to  the  protection  of  interests  which 
cannot  but  be  dear  to  you.  In  conclusion,  I 
will  only  again  say  that  Ralph  himself  is  clever, 
well-conditioned,  and,  as  I  most.truly  believe, 
a  thorough  gentleman.  Were  the  intercourse 
between  you  that  of  a  father  and  son,  I  think 
you  would  feel  proud  of  the  relationship. 
"  I  remain,  dear  sir, 

"  Very  faithfully  yours, 

"  Thomas  Underwood. 
••Gheqokt  Newton,  Esq., 

"Newton  Priory." 

This  was  written  on  Friday  night,  and  was 
posted  on  the  Saturday  morning  by  the  faith- 
ful hand  of  Joseph  Stemm,  who,  however,  did 
not  hesitate  to  declare  to  himself,  as  he  read 
the  address,  that  his  master  was  a  fool  for  his 
pains.  Stemm  had  never  been  favorable  to 
the  cause  of  young  Newton,  and  had  consid- 
ered from  the  first  that  Sir  Thomas  should 
have  declined  the  trust  that  had  been  imposed 
upon  him.  What  good  was  to  be  expected 
from  such  a  guardianship  ?  And,  as  things 
had  gone  on,  proving  Stemm's  prophecies  as 
to  young  Newton's  career  to  be  true,  that 
trusty  clerk  had  not  failed  to  remind  his  mas- 
ter of  his  own  misgivings.  "  I  told  you  so," 
had  been  repeated  by  Stemm  over  and  over 
again,  in  more  phrases  than  one,  until  the 
repetition  had  made  Sir  Thomas  very  angry. 
Sir  Thomas,  when  he  gave  the  letter  to  Stemm 
for  posting,  said  not  a  word  of  the  contents  ; 
but  Stemm  knew  something  of  old  Mr.  Gregory 
Newton  and  the  Newton-Priory  estate.  Stemm, 
moreover,  could  put  two  and  two  together. 
"He's  a  fool  for  his  pains — that's  all,"- said 
Stemm,  as  he  poked  the  letter  into  the  box. 

During  the  whole  of  the  next  day  the  mat- 
ter troubled  Sir  Thomas.  What  if  Ralph 
should  go  at  once  to  the  breeches-maker's 


daughter — the  thought  of  whom  made  Sir 
Thomas  very  sick — and  commit  himself  be- 
fore an  answer  should  be  received  from  Mr. 
Newton  ?  It  was  only  on  Sunday  that  an 
idea  struck  him  that  he  might  still  do  some- 
thing further  to  avoid  the  evil ;  and  with  this 
object  he  dispatched  a  note  to  Ralph,  implor- 
ing him  to  wait  for  a  few  days  before  he  would 
take  any  steps  toward  the  desperate  remedy 
of  matrimony.  Then  he  begged  Ralph  to  call 
upon  him  again  on  the  Wednesday  morning. 
This  note  Ralph  did  not  get  till  he  went  home 
on  the  Sunday  evening,  at  which  time,  as  the 
reader  knows,  he  had  not  as  yet  committed 
himself  to  the  desperate  remedy. 

On  the  following  Tuesday,  Sir  Thomas  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Newton : 

"  Newton  Pkiort,  Vlth  July,  186-. 
"  Deak  Sir  ; 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  respecting 
Mr.  Ralph  Newton's  affairs,  in  regard  to 
which,  as  far  as  they  concern  himself,  I 
am  free  to  say  that  I  do  not  feel  much  in- 
terest. But  you  are  quite  right  in  your  sug- 
gestion that  my  solicitude  in  respect  of  the 
family  property  is  very  great.  I  need  not 
trouble  you  by  pointing  out  the  nature  of  my 
solicitude,  but  may  as  well  at  once  make  an 
offer  to  you,  which  you,  as  Mr.  Ralph  New- 
ton's friend,  and  as  an  experienced  lawyer, 
can  consider,  and  communicate  to  him,  if  you 
think  right  to  do  so. 

"  It  seems  that  he  will  be  driven  to  raise 
money  on  his  interest  in  this  property.  I 
have  always  felt  that  he  would  do  so,  and  that 
from  the  habits  of  his  life  the  property  would 
be  squandered  before  it  came  into  his  posses- 
sion. Why  should  he  not  sell  his  reversion, 
and  why  should  I  not  buy  it  ?  I  write  in  ig- 
norance ;  but  I  presume  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  legal  and  honorable  on  my  part. 
The  sum  to  be  given  would  be  named  without 
difficulty  by  an  actuary.  I  am  now  fifty-five, 
and,  I  believe,  in  good  health.  You  yourself 
will  probably  know  within  a  few  thousand 
pounds  what  would  be  the  value  of  the  rever- 
sion. A  proper  person  would,  however,  be, 
of  course,  employed. 

"  I  have  saved  money,  but  by  no  means 
enough  for  such  an  outlay  as  this.  I  would, 
however,  mortgage  the  property  or  sell  one 
half  of  it,  if  by  doing  so  I  could  redeem  the 
other  half  from  Mr.  Ralph  Newton. 

"  You  no  doubt  will  understand  exactly 
the  nature  of  my  offer,  and  will  let  me  have 
an  answer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  in  any 
other  way  expedite  Mr.  Ralph  Newton's 
course  in  life. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir, 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

"  Gregory  Newton,  Senior." 

When  Sir  Thomas  read  this  he  was  almost 
in  greater  doubt  and  difficulty  than  before. 
The  measure  proposed  by  the  elder  Newton 
was  no  doubt  legal  and  honorable,  but  it 
could  hardly  be  so  carried  )ut  as  to  be  eifiea- 
cious.  Ralph  could  only  sell  his  share  of  the 
inheritance — or  rather  his  chance  of  inherit- 
ing the  estate.     Were  he  to  die  without  a 


son  before  his  uncle,  then  his  brother  would 
be  the  heir.  The  arrangement,  however,  if 
practicable,  would  at  once  make  all  things 
comfortable  for  Ralph,  and  would  give  him, 
probably,  a  large  unembarrassed  revenue — so 
large,  that  the  owner  of  it  need  certainly 
have  recourse  to  no  discreditable  marriage 
as  the  means  of  extricating  himself  from  pres- 
ent calamity.  But  then  Sir  Thomas  had 
very  strong  ideas  about  a  family  property. 
Were  Ralph's  affairs,  indeed,  in  such  disorder 
as  to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  abandon 
the  great  prospect  of  being  Newton  of  New- 
ton ?  If  the  breeches-maker's  twenty  thou- 
sand would  suffice,  surely  iihe  thing  could  be 
done  on  cheaper  terms  than  those  suggested 
by  the  old  squire — and  done  without  the  in- 
tervention of  Polly  Neefit ! 


CHAPTER  XI. 

NEWTON     PRI  OK  Y. 

Newton  PKiORYwas  at  this  time  inhabited 
by  two  gentlemen — old  Gregory  Newton,  who 
for  miles  round  was  known  as  the  squire ; 
and  his  son,  Ralph  Newton — his  son,  but  not 
his  heir ;  a  son,  however,  whom  he  loved  as 
well  as  though  he  had  been  bom  with  an  un- 
doubted right  to  inherit  all  those  dearly-val- 
ued acres.  A  few  lines  will  tell  all  that 
need  be  told  of  the  squire's  early  life — and 
indeed  of  his  life  down  to  the  present  period. 
In  very  early  days,  immediately  upon  his 
leaving  college,  he  had  travelled  abroad  and 
had  formed  an  attachment  with  a  German 
lady,  who  by  him  became  the  mother  of  a 
child.  He  intended  to  marry  her,  hoping  to 
reconcile  his  father  to  the  match  ;  but  before 
either  marriage  or  reconciliation  could  take 
place  the  young  mother,  whose  babe's  life 
could  then  only  be  counted  by  months,  was 
dead.  In  the  hope  that-  the  old  man  might  • 
yield  in  all  things,  the  infant  had  been  chris- 
tened Ralph  ;  for  the  old  squire's  name  was 
Ralph,  and  there  had  been  a  Ralph  among 
the  Newtons  since  Newton  Priory  had  ex- 
isted. But  the  old  squire  had  a  Ralph  of  his 
own — the  father  of  our  Ralph  and  of  the 
present  parson — who  in  his  time  was  rector 
of  Peele  Newton;  and  when  the  tidings  of 
this  foreign  baby  and  of  the  proposed  for- 
eign marriage  reached  the  old  squire — then 
he  urged  his  second  son  to  marry,  and  made 
the  settlement  of  the  estate  of  which  the 
reader  has  heard.  The  settlement  was  natu- 
ral enough.  It  simply  entailed  the  property 
on  the  male  heir  of  the  family  in  the  second 
generation.  It  deprived  the  eldest  son  of 
nothing  that  would  be  his  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  tenure  of  English  primogeniture. 
Had  he  married  and  become  the  father  of  a 
family,  his  eldest  son  would  have  been  the 
heir.  But  heretofore  there  had  been  no 
such  entails  in  the  Newton  family ;  or,  at 
least,  he  was  pleased  to  think  there  had  been 
none  such.  And  when  he  himself  inherited 
the  property  early  in  life — before  he  had 
reached  his  thirtieth  year — he  thought  that 
his  father  had  injured  him.     His  boy  was  as 
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dear  to  him  as  though  the  mother  had  been 
his  honest  wife.  Then  he  endeavored  to 
come  to  some  terms  with  his  brother.  He 
would  do  any  thing  in  order  that  his  child 
might  be  Newton  of  Newton  after  him.  But 
the  parson  would  come  to  no  terms  at  all, 
and  was  powerless  to  make  any  such  terms 
as  those  which  the  elder  brother  required. 
The  parson  was  honest,  self-denying,  and 
proud  on  behalf  of  his  own  children;  but 
he  was  intrusive  in  regard  to  the  property, 
and  apt  to  claim  privileges  of  interference 
beyond  his  right  as  the  guardian  of  his  own 
or  of  his  children's  future  interests.  And 
so  the  brothers  had  quarrelled — and  so  the 
story  of  Newton  Priory  is  told  up  to  the  pe- 
riod at  which  our  story  begins. 

Gregory  Newton  and  his  son  Ralph  had 
lived  together  at  the  Priory  for  the  last 
six-and-twenty  years,  and  the  young  man 
had  grown  up  as  a  Newton  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  gentry  around  them.  The 
story  of  his  birth  was  public,  and  it  was  of 
course  understood  that  he  was  not  the  heir. 
His  father  had  been  too  wise  on  the  son's 
behalf  to  encourage  any  concealment.  The 
son  was  very  popular,  and  deserved  to  be 
so ;  but  it  was  known  to  all  the  young  men 
round,  and  also  to  the  maidens,  that  he 
would  not  be  Newton  of  Newton.  There  had 
been  no  ill-contrived  secret,  sufficient  to  make 
a  difficulty,  but  not  sufficient  to  save  the  lad 
from  the  pains  of  his  position.  Everybody 
knew  it ;  and  yet  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
he  was  treated  otherwise  than  he  would  have 
been  treated  had  he  been  the  heir.  In  the 
hunting-field  there  was  no  more  popular  man. 
A  point  had  been  stretched  in  his  favor,  and 
he  was  a  magistrate.  Mothers  were  kind  to 
him,  for  it  was  known  that  his  father  loved 
him  well,  and  that  his  father  had  been  a  pru- 
dent man.  In  all  respects  he  was  treated  as 
though  he  were  the  heir.  He  managed  the 
shooting,  and  was  the  trusted  friend  of  all  the 
tenants.  Doubtless  his  father  was  the  more 
indulgent  to  him  because  of  the  injury  that 
had  been  done  to  him.  After  all,  his  life 
promised  well  as  to  material  prosperity ;  for, 
though  the  squire,  in  writing  to  Sir  Thomas, 
had  spoken  of  selling  half  the  property  with 
the  view  of  keeping  the  other  half  for  his 
son,  he  was  already  possessed  of  means  that 
would  enable  him  to  make  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement without  such  sacrifice  as  that. 
For  twenty-four  years  he  had  felt  that  he 
was  bound  to  make  a  fortune  for  his  sou  out 
of  his  Income.  And  he  had  made  a  fortune, 
and  mothers  knew  it,  and  everybody  in  the 
county  was  very  civil  to  Ralph  —  to  that 
Ralph  who  was  not  the  heir. 

But  the  squire  had  never  yet  quite  aban- 
doned the  hope  that  Ralph  whowasnot  the  heir 
might  yet  possess  the  place ;  and  when  he 
heard  of  his  nephew's  doings,  heard  falsehood 
as  well  as  truth,  from  day  to  day  he  built  up 
new  hopes.  He  had  not  expected  any  such 
overture  as  that  which  had  come  from  Sir 
Thomas  ;  but  if,  as  he  did  expect,  Ralph  the 
heir  should  go  to  the  Jews,  why  should  not 
the  squire  purchase  the  Jews'  interest  in  his 
own  estate  ?     Or,  if  Ralph  the  heir  should, 


more  wisely,  de:il  with  some  great  money- 
lending  office,  why  should  not  he  redeem  the 
property  through  the  same  ?  Ralph  the  heir 
would  surely  throw  what  interest  he  had  into 
the  market,  and  if  so,  that  interest  might  be 
bought  by  the  person  to  whom  it  must  be  of 
more  value  than  to  any  other.  He  had  said 
little  about  it  even  to  his  son — but  he  had 
hoped ;  and  now  had  come  this  letter  from 
Sir  Thomas.  The  reader  knows  the  letter, 
and  the  squire's  answer. 

The  squire  himself  was  a  very  handsome 
man,  tall,  broad  -  shouldered,  square  -  faced, 
with  hair  and  whiskers  almost  snow-white  al- 
ready, but  which  nevertheless  gave  to  him 
but  little  sign  of  age.  He  was  very  strong, 
and  could  sit  in  the  saddle  all  day  without 
fatigue.  He  was  given  much  to  farming,  and 
thoroughly  understood  the  duties  of  a  country 
gentleman.  He  was  hospitable,  too ;  for, 
though  money  had  been  saved,  the  Priory 
had  ever  been  kept  as  one  of  the  pleasantest 
houses  in  the  county.  There  had  been  no 
wife,  no  child  but  the  one,  and  no  house  in 
London.  The  stables,  however,  had  been  full 
of  hunters  ;  and  it  was  generally  said  that  no 
men  in  Hampshire  were  better  mounted  than 
Gregory  the  father,  and  Ralph  the  son.  Of 
the  father  we  will  only  further  say  that  he 
was  a  generous,  passionate,  persistent,  vindic- 
tive, and  unforgiving  man,  a  bitter  enemy 
and  a  stanch  friend ;  a  thorough-going  Tory, 
who,  much  as  he  loved  England,  and  Hamp- 
shire, and  Newton  Priory,  feared  that  they 
were  all  going  to  the  dogs,  because  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  household  sutFrage ;  but  who 
felt,  in  spite  of  those  fears,  that  to  make  his 
son  master  of  Newton  Priory  after  him,  would 
be  the  greatest  glory  of  his  life.  He  had 
sworn  to  the  young  mother  on  her  death-bed 
that  the  boy  should  be  to  him  as  though  he 
had  been  born  in  wedlock.  He  had  been  as 
good  as  his  word — and  we  may  say  that  he 
was  one  who  had  at  least  that  virtue,  that  he 
was  always  as  good  as  his  word. 

The  son  was  very  like  the  father  in  face, 
and  gait,  and  bearing  —  so  like,  that  the 
parentage  was  marked  to  the  glance  of  any 
observer.  He  was  tall,  as  was  his  father, 
and  broad  across  the  chest,  and  strong  and 
active,  as  his  father  had  ever  been.  But  his 
face  was  of  a  nobler  stamp,  bearing  a  surer 
impress  of  intellect,  and  in  that  respect  tell- 
ing certainly  the  truth.  This  Ralph  Newton 
had  been  educated  abroad,  his  father,  with  a 
morbid  feeling  which  he  had  since  done  much 
to  conquer,  having  feared  to  send  him  among 
other  young  men,  the  sons  of  squires  and 
noblemen,  who  would  have  known  that  their 
comrade  was  debarred  by  the  disgrace  of  his 
birth  from  inheriting  the  property  of  his 
father.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
had  not  gained  as  much  as  he  had  lost. 
German  and  French  were  the  same  to  him  as 
his  native  tongue — and  he  returned  to  the 
life  of  an  English  country  gentleman  young 
enough  to  learn  to  ride  to  hounds,  and  to 
live  as  he  found  others  living  around  him. 

Very  little  vas  said,  or  indeed  ever  had 
been  said,  betv.  een  the  father  and  son  as  to 
their   relative   position   in    reference   to   the 


property.  Ralph — the  illegitimate  Ralph — 
knew  well  enough  and  had  always  known, 
that  the  estate  was  not  to  be  his.  He  had 
known  this  so  long,  that  he  did  not  remem- 
ber the  day  when  he  had  not  known  it.  Oc- 
casionally the  squire  would  observe  with  a 
curse  that  this  or  that  could  not  be  done  with 
the  property — such  a  house  pulled  down,  or 
such  another  built,  this  copse  grubbed  up,  or 
those  trees  cut  down — because  of  that  repro- 
bate up  in  London.  As  to  pulling  down, 
there  was  no  probability  of  interference  now, 
though  there  had  been  much  of  such  inter- 
ference in  the  life  of  the  old  rector.  "  Ralph," 
he  had  once  said  to  his  brother  the  rector 
"  I'll  marry  and  have  a  family  yet  if  there  is 
another  word  about  the  timber."  "  I  have 
not  the  slightest  right  or  even  wish  to  object 
to  your  doing  so,"  said  the  rector ;  "  but  as 
long  as  things  are  on  their  present  footing,  I 
shall  continue  to  do  my  duty."  Soon  after 
that  it  bad  come  to  pass  that  the  brothers  so 
quarrelled  that  all  intercourse  between  them 
was  at  an  end.  Such  revenge,  such  absolute 
punishment  as  that  which  the  squire  had 
threatened,  would  have  been  very  pleasant  to 
him — but  not  even  for  such  pleasure  as  that 
would  he  ruin  the  boy  whom  he  loved.  He 
did  not  marry,  but  saved  money,  and  dreamed 
of  buying  up  the  reversion  of  his  nephew's 
interest. 

His  son  was  just  two  years  older  than  our 
Ralph  up  in  London,  and  his  father  was  de- 
sirous that  he  should  marry.  "  Your  wife 
would  be  mistress  of  the  house — as  long  as  I 
live,  at  least,"  he  had  once  said.  "  There 
are  difficulties  about  it,"  said  the  son.  Of 
course  there  were  difficulties.  "  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  not  better  that  I  should 
remain  unmarried,"  he  said,  a  few  minutes 
later.  "  There  are  men  whom  marriage  does 
not  seem  to  suit — I  mean  as  regards  their 
position."  The  father  turned  away,  and 
groaned  aloud  when  he  was  alone.  On  the 
evening  of  that  day,  as  they  were  sitting  to- 
gether over  their  wine,  the  son  alluded,  not 
exactly  to  the  same  subject,  but  to  the 
thoughts  which  had  arisen  from  it  within  his 
own  mind.  "  Father,"  he  said,  "  I  don't 
know  whether  it  wouldn't  be  better  for  you 
to  make  it  up  with  my  cousin,  and  have  him 
down  here." 

"  What  cousin  ?  "  said  the  squire,  turning 
sharply  round. 

"  With  Gregory's  eldest  brother."  The 
reader  will  perhaps  remember  that  the  Grego- 
ry of  that  day  was  the  parson.  "  I  believe  he 
he  is  a  good  fellow,  and  he  has  done  you  no 
harm." 

"  He  has  done  me  all  harm." 

"  No,  father ;  no.  We  cannot  help  our- 
selves, you  know.  Were  he  to  die,  Gregory 
would  be  in  the  same  position.  It  would  be 
better  that  the  family  should  be  kept  to- 
gether." 

"  I  would  sooner  have  the  devil  here.  No 
consideration  on  earth  shall  induce  me  to  al- 
low him  to  put  his  foot  upon  this  place.  No  ; 
not  while  I  live."  The  son  said  nothing  fur- 
ther, and  they  sat  together  in  silence  for  some 
quarter  of  an  hour,  after  which  the  elder  o( 
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the  two  rose  from  his  chair,  and,  coming 
round  the  table,  put  his  hand  on  his  sou's 
shoulder,  and  kissed  his  son's  brow.  ''  Fa- 
ther," said  the  young  man,  "  you  think  that  I 
am  troubled  by  things  which  hardly  touch  me 
at  all." 

"  By  God,  they  touch  me  close  enough  ! " 
said  the  elder. 

This  had  taken  place  some  month  or  two 
before  the  date  of  Sir  Thomas's  letter;  but 
any  reference  to  the  matter  of  which  they  were 
both  no  doubt  always  thinking  was  very  rare 
between  them. 

Newton  Priory  was  a  place  which  a  father 
might  well  wish  to  leave  unimpaired  to  his 
son.  It  lay  in  the  north  of  Hampshire,  where 
that  county  is  joined  to  Berkshire ;  and  per- 
haps in  England  there  is  no  prettier  district, 
no  country  in  which  moorland  and  woodland 
and  pasture  are  more  daintily  thrown  to- 
gether to  please  the  eye,  in  which  there  is  a 
sweeter  air  or  a  more  thorough  seeming  of 
English  wealth  and  English  beauty  and  Eng- 
lish comfort.  Those  who  know  Eversley  and 
BramshlU  and  Heckfield  and  Strathfieldsaye 
will  acknowledge  that  it  is  so.  But  then  how 
few  are  the  Englishmen  who  travel  to  see  the 
beauties  of  their  own  country !  Newton 
Priory,  or  Newton  Peele,  as  the  parish  was 
called,  lay  somewhat  west  of  these  places, 
but  was  as  charming  as  any  of  them.  The 
entire  parish  belonged  to  Mr.  Newton,  as  did 
portions  of  three  or  four  parishes  adjoining. 
The  house  itself  was  neither  large  nor  re- 
markable for  its  architecture ;  but  it  was  com- 
fortable. The  rooms,  indeed,  were  low,  for  it 
had  been  built  in  the  ungainly  days  of  Queen 
Anne,  with  additions  in  the  equally-ungainly 
time  of  George  II.,  and  the  passages  were 
long  and  narrow,  and  the  bedrooms  were  up 
and  down  stairs,  as  though  pains  had  been 
taken  that  no  two  should  be  on  a  level ;  and 
the  windows  were  of  ugly  shape,  and  the 
whole  mass  was  uncouth  and  formless — par- 
taking neither  of  the  Gothic  beauty  of  the 
Stuart  architecture,  nor  of  the  palatial  gran- 
deur which  has  sprung  up  iu  our  days ;  and 
it  stood  low,  giving  but  little  view  from  the 
windows.  But,  nevertheless,  there  was  a 
family  comfort  and  a  warm  solidity  about  the 
house,  which  endeared  it  to  those  who  knew 
it  well.  There  had  been  a  time  in  which  the 
present  squire  had  thought  of  building  for  him- 
self an  entirely  new  house  on  another  site — 
on  the  rising  brow  of  a  hill,  some  quarter  of 
a  mile  away  from  his  present  residence — but 
he  had  remembered  that,  as  he  could  not 
leave  his  estate  to  his  son,  it  behooved  him  to 
spend  nothing  on  the  property  which  duty  did 
not  demand  from  him. 

The  house  stood  in  a  park  of  some  two 
hundred  acres,  in  which  the  ground  was  poor, 
but  beautifully  diversified  by  rising  knolls 
and  little  ravines,  which  seemed  to  make  the 
space  almost  unlimited.  And  then  the  pines 
which  waved  in  the  Newton  woods  sighed  and 
moaned  with  a  melody  which,  in  the  ears  of 
their  owner,  was  equalled  by  that  of  no  other 
fir-trees  in  the  world.  And  the  broom  was 
yellower  at  Newton  than  elsewhere,  and  more 
plentiful ;  and  the  heather  was  sweeter ;  and 


wild-thyme  on  the  grass  more  fragrant.  So 
at  least  Mr.  Newton  was  always  ready  to 
swear.  And  all  this  he  could  not  leave  be- 
hind him  to  his  son ;  but  must  die  with  the 
knowledge  that,  as  soon  as  the  breath  was 
out  of  his  body,  it  would  become  the  property 
of  a  young  man  whom  he  hated  !  He  might 
not  cut  down  the  pine-woods,  nor  disturb 
those  venerable  single  trees  which  were  the 
glory  of  his  park  ;  but  there  were  moments 
in  which  he  thought  that  he  could  take  a  de- 
light in  ploughing  up  the  furze,  and  in  strip- 
ping the  hill-sides  of  the  heather.  Why  should 
his  estate  be  so  beautiful  for  one  who  was 
nothing  to  him  ?  Would  it  not  be  well  that 
he  should  sell  every  thing  that  was  salable 
in  order  that  his  own  son  might  be'  the 
richer  ? 

On  the  day  after  he  had  written  his  reply 
to  Sir  Thomas,  he  was  rambling  in  the  even- 
ing with  his  son  through  the  woods.  Nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  park  was 
now ;  and  Ralph  had  been  speaking  of  the 
glory  of  the  place.  But  something  had  oc- 
curred to  make  his  father  revert  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  certain  tenant  whose  holding  on  the 
property  was  by  means  satisfactory  either  to 
himself  or  to  his  landlord. 

"  Tou  know,  sir,"  said  the  son,  "  I  told 
you  last  year  that  Darvell  would  have  to  go." 

"  Where's  he  to  go  to  ?  " 

"  He'll  go  to  the  workhouse  if  he  stays 
here.  It  will  be  much  better  for  him  to  be 
bought  out  while  there  is  still  something  left 
for  him  to  sell.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than 
a  man  sticking  on  to  land  without  a  shilling 
of  capital." 

"  Of  course,  it's  bad.  His  father  did  very 
well  there." 

"  His  father  did  very  well  there  till  he  took 
to  drink  and  died  of  it.  You  know  where  the 
road  parts  Darvell's  farm  and  Brownrigg's  ? 
Just  look  at  the  difference  of  the  crops. 
There's  a  place  with  wheat  on  each  side  of 
you.     I  was  looking  at  them  before  dinner." 

"  Brownrigg's  is  in  a  different  parish. 
Brownrigg's  is  in  Bostock." 

"  But  the  land  is  of  the  same  quality.  Of 
course.  Walker  is  a  different  sort  of  man  from 
Darvell.  I  believe  there  are  nearly  four  hun- 
dred acres  in  Brownrigg's." 

"  All  that,"  said  the  father. 

"  And  Darvell  has  about  seventy  ;  but  the 
land  should  be  made  to  bear  the  same  produce 
per  acre." 

The  squire  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
asked  a  question.  "  What  should  you  say  if 
I  proposed  to  sell  Brownrigg's  ?  "  Now,  there 
were  two  or  three  matters  which  made  the 
.  proposition  to  sell  Brownrigg's  a  very  won- 
derful proposition  to  come  from  the  squire. 
In  the  first  place,  he  couldn't  sell  an  acre  of 
the  property  at  all — of  which  fact  his  son  was 
very  well  aware — and  then,  of  all  the  farms 
on  the  estate,  it  was,  perhaps,  the  best  and 
most  prosperous.  Mr.  Walker,  the  tenant, 
was  a  man  in  very  good  circumstances,  who 
hunted,  and  was  populaf,  and  was  just  the 
man  of  whose  tenancy  no  landlord  would  be 
ashamed. 

"  Sell  Brownrigg's  !  "  said  the  young  man. 


"  Well,  yes ;  I   should  be  surprised.     Could 
you  sell  it  ?  " 

"  Not  at  present,"  said  the  squire. 

"  How  could  it  be  sold  at  all  ?  "  They 
were  now  standing  at  a  gate  leading  out  of 
the  park  into  a  field  held  by  the  squire  in  his 
own  hands,  and  were  both  leaning  on  it.  "  Fa- 
ther," said  the  son,  "  I  wish  you  would  not 
trouble  yourself  about  the  estate,  but  let 
things  come  and  go  just  as  they  have  been 
arranged." 

"  I  prefer  to  arrange  them  for  myself,  if  I 
can.  It  comes  to  this,  that  it  may  be  possi- 
ble to  buy  the  reversion  of  the  property.  I 
could  not  buy  it  at  all,  or,  if  I  did,  must  sell 
a  portion  of  it  to  raise  the  money.  I  have 
been  thinking  it  over,  and  making  calcula- 
tions. If  we  let  Walker's  farm  go,  and  In- 
gram's, I  think  I  could  manage  the  rest.  Of 
course,  it  would  depend  on  the  value  of  my 
own  life." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  during  which 
they  both  were  still  leaning  on  the  gate.  "It 
is  a  phantom,  sir ! "  the  young  man  said,  at  last. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  phantom  ?  I 
don't  see  any  phuntom.  A  reversion  can  be 
bought  and  sold  as  well  as  any  other  prop- 
erty. And,  if  it  be  sold  in  this  case,  I 
am  as  free  to  buy  it  as  any  other  man." 

"  Who  says  it  is  to  be  sold,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  say  so.  That  prig  of  a  barrister,  Sir 
Thomas  Underwood,  has  already  made  over- 
tures to  me  to  do  something  for  that  young 
scoundrel  in  London.  He  is  a  scoundrel,  for 
he  is  spending  money  that  is  not  his  own. 
And  he  is  now  about  to  make  a  marriage  that 
•,vill  disgrace  his  family."  The  squire  proba- 
bly did  not  at  the  moment  think  of  the  dis- 
grace which  he  had  brought  upon  the  family 
by  not  marrying.  '  "  The  fact  is,  that  he  will 
have  to  sell  all  that  he  can  sell.  Why  should 
I  not  buy  it  ?  " 

"  If  he  were  to  die  ?  "  suggested  the  son. 

"  I  wish  he  would,"  said  the  father. 

"  Don't  say  that,  sir.  But,  if  he  were  to 
die,  Gregory  here,  who  is  as  good  a  fellow  as 
ever  lived,  would  come  into  his  shoes.  Ralph 
could  sell  no  more  than  his  own  chance." . 

"  We  could  get  Gregory  to  join  ns,"  said 
the  energetic  squire.  "  He,  also,  could  sell 
his  right." 

"  You  had  better  leave  it  as  it  is,  sir," 
said  the  son,  after  another  pause.  "I  feel 
sure  that  you  will  only  get  yourself  into  trou- 
ble. The  place  is  yours  as  long  as  you  live, 
and  you  should  enjoy  it." 

"  And  know  that  it  is  going  to  the  Jews 
after  me  !  Not  if  I  can  help  it.  You  won't 
marry,  as  things  are ;  but  you'd  marry  quick 
enough  if  you  knew  you  would  remain  here 
after  my  death — if  you  were  sure  that  a  child 
of  yours  could  inherit  the  estate.  I  meaii  to 
try  it  on,  and  it  is  best  that  you  should  know. 
Whatever  he  can  make  ov>  r  to  the  Jews  he 
can  make  over  to  me,  and,  as  that  is  what  he 
is  about,  I  shall  keep  my  eyes  open.  I  shall 
go  up  to  London  about  it,  and  see  Carey,  next 
week.  A  man  can  do  a  deal  if  he  sets  him- 
self thoroughly  to  work." 

"I'd  leave  it  alone  if  I  were  you,"  said  the 
young  man. 
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"  I  shall  not  leave  it  alone.  I  mayn't  be 
able  to  get  it  all ;  but  I'll  do  my  best  to  se- 
cure a  part  of  it.  If  any  is  to  go,  it  had  bet- 
ter be  the  land  in  Bostock  and  Twining.  I 
think  we  could  manage  to  keep  Newton  en- 
tire." 

His  mind  was  always  on  the  subject, 
though  it  was  not  often  that  he  said  a  word 
about  it  to  the  son  in  whose  behalf  he  was  so 
anxious.  His  thoughts  were  always  dwelling 
on  it,  so  that  the  whole  peace  and  comfort  of 
his  life  were  disturbed.  A  life-interest  in  a 
property  is,  perhaps,  as  much  as  a  man  de- 
sires to  have,  when  he  for  whose  protection 
he  is  debarred  from  further  privileges  of 
ownership  is  a  well-loved  son  ;  but  an  entail 
that  limits  an  owner's  rights  on  behalf  of  an 
heir  who  is  not  loved,  who  is  looked  upon  as 
an  enemy,  is  very  grievous.  And  in  this  case 
the  man  who  was  so  limited,  so  cramped,  so 
hedged  in,  and  robbed  of  the  true  pleasures 
of  ownership,  had  a  son  with  whom  he  would 
have  been  willing  to  share  every  thing,  whom 
it  would  have  been  his  delight  to  consult  as 
to  every  roof  to  be  built,  every  tree  to  be  cut, 
every  lease  to  be  granted  or  denied.  He  would 
dream  of  telling  his  son,  with  a  certain  luxury 
of  self-abnegation,  that  this  or  that  question 
as  to  the  estate  should  be  settled  in  the  in- 
terest, not  of  the  setting,  but  of  the  rising, 
sun.  "  It  is  your  affair  rather  than  mine,  my 
boy — do  as  you  like."  He  could  picture  to 
himself  in  his  imagination  a  pleasant,  half- 
mock  melancholy  in  saying  such  things,  and 
in  sharing  the  reins  of  government  between 
his  own  hands  and  those  of  his  heir.  As  the 
sun  is  falling  in  the  heavens,  and  the  evening 
lights  come  on,  this  world's  wealth  and  pros- 
perity afford  no  pleasure  equal  to  this.  It  is 
this  delight  that  enables  a  man  to  feel,  up  to 
the  last  moment,  that  the  goods  of  the  world 
are  good.  But  of  all  this  he  was  to  be  robbed, 
in  spite  of  all  his  prudence.  It  might  per- 
haps sometimes  occur  to  him  that  he,  by  his 
own  vice,  had  brought  this  scourge  upon  his 
back ;  but  not  the  less,  on  that  account,  did 
it  cause  him  to  rebel  against  the  rod.  Then 
there  would  come  upon  him  the  idea  that  he 
might  cure  this  evil,  were  his  energy  suffi- 
cient ;  and  all  that  he  heard  of  that  nephew 
and  heir,  whom  he  hated,  tended  to  make 
him  think  that  the  cure  was  within  his  reach. 
There  had  been  moments  in  which  he  had 
planned  a  scheme  of  leading  on  that  repro- 
bate into  quicker  and  deeper  destruction,  of 
a  pretended  friendship  with  the  spendthrift, 
in  order  that  money  for  speedier  ruin  might 
be  lent  on  that  security  which  the  uncle  him- 
self was  so  anxious  to  possess  as  his  very 
own.  But  the  scheme  of  this  iniquity,  though 
it  had  been  planned  and  mapped  out  in  his 
brain,  had  never  been  entertained  as  a  thing 
really  to  be  done.  There  are  few  of  us  who 
have  not  allowed  our  thoughts  to  work  on 
this  or  that  villauy,  arranging  the  method  of 
its  performance,  though  the  performance  it- 
self is  far  enough  from  our  purpose.  The 
amusement  is  not  without  its  danger,  and  to 
the  Squire  of  Newton  had  so  far  been  in- 
jurious, that  it  had  tended  to  foster  his 
hatred.     He  would,  however,  do  nothing  that 


was  dishonest,  nothing  that  the  world  would 
condemn,  nothing  that  would  not  bear  the 
light.  The  argument  to  which  he  mainly 
trusted  was  this,  that,  if  Ralph  Newton,  the 
heir,  had  any  thing  to  sell,  and  was  pleased 
to  sell  it,  it  was  as  open  to  him  to  buy  it 
as  to  any  other.  If  the  reversion  of  the 
estate  of  Newton  Priory  was  in  the  market, 
why  should  he  not  buy  it — the  reversion  or 
any  part  of  the  reversion  ?  If  such  were  the 
case,  he  certainly  would  buy  it. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

MRS.      BROWN  LOW. 

There  was  a  certain  old  Mrs.  Brownlow, 
who  inhabited  a  large,  old-fashioned  house  on 
the  Fulham  Road,  just  beyond  the  fiishionable 
confines  of  Brompton,  but  nearer  to  town 
than  the  decidedly  rural  district  of  Walham 
Green  and  Parson's  Green.  She  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Underwood 
girls,  having  been  a  first  cousin  of  their 
paternal  grandmother,  and  was  very  unhappy 
because  their  father  would  not  go  home  and 
take  care  of  ^them.  She  was  an  excellent  old 
woman,  affectionate,  charitable,  and  religious  ; 
but  she  was  rather  behindhand  in  general 
matters,  and  did  not  clearly  understand  much 
about  any  thing  in  these  latter  days.  She  had 
heard  that  Sir  Thomas  was  accustomed  to 
hve  away  from  his  daughters,  and  thought  it 
very  shocking ;  but  she  knew  that  Sir  Thomas 
either  Was  or  had  been  in  Parliament,  and 
that  he  was  a  great  lawyer  and  a  very  clever 
man,  and  therefore  she  made  excuses.  She 
did  not  quite  understand  it  all,  but  she 
thought  it  expedient  to  befriend  the  young 
ladies.  She  had  heard,  too,  that  Ralph  New- 
ton, who  had  been  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
Sir  Thomas,  was  heir  to  an  enormous  prop- 
erty ;  and  she  thought  that  the  young  man 
ought  to  marry  one  of  the  young  ladies.  Con- 
sequently, whenever  she  would  ask  her  cous- 
ins to  tea,  she  would  also  ask  Mr.  Ralph  New- 
ton. Sometimes  he  would  come.  More  fre- 
quently he  would  express  his  deep  regret  that 
a  previous  engagement  prevented  him  from 
having  the  pleasure  of  accepting  Mrs.  Brown- 
low's  kind  invitation.  On  all  these  occasions, 
Mrs.  Brownlow  invited  Sir  Thomas  ;  but  Sir 
Thomas  never  came.  It  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  of  him  that  he  should  do  so. 
Bolsover  House  was  the  old-fashioned  name 
of  Mrs.  Brownlow's  residence ;  and  an  invita- 
tion for  tea  had  been  sent  for  a  certain  Tues- 
day in  July — Tuesday,  July  the  18th.  Mrs. 
Brownlow  had,  of  course,  been  informed  of 
the  arrival  of  Mary  Bonner — who  was,  in 
truth,  as  nearly  related  to  her  as  the  Under- 
wood girls — and  the  invitation  was  given  with 
the  express  intention  of  doing  honor  to  Mary. 
By  the  young  ladies  from  Popham  Villa, 
the  invitation  was  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

"  Will  he  be  there  ?  "  Clary  said  to  her 
sister. 

"  I  hope  not,  Clarissa." 


"  Why  do  you  hope  not  ?  We  are  not  to 
quarrel — are  we,  Patty  ?  " 

"  No ;  we  need  not  quarrel.  But  I  am 
afraid  of  him.  He  is  not  good  enough.  Clary, 
for  you  to  be  unhappy  about  him.  And  I 
fear — I  fear  he  is — " 

"Is  what,  Patty?  Do  speak  it  out. 
There  is  nothing  I  hate  so  much  as  a 
mystery." 

"  I  fear  he  is  not  genuine — what  people 
call  honest.  He  would  say  things  without 
quite  meaning  what  he  says." 

"  I  don't  think  it.  I  am  sure  he  is  not 
like  that.  I  may  have  been  a  fool — "  Then 
she  stopped  herself,  remembering  the  wh(Be 
scene  on  the  lawn.  Alas  !  there  had  been  no 
misunderstanding  him.  The  crime  had  been 
forgiven  ;  but  the  crime  had  been  a  great  fact. 
Since  that,  she  had  seen  him  only  once,  and 
then  he  had  been  so  cold !  But  jet,  as  he 
left  her,  he  had  not  been  quite  cold.  Surely, 
that  pressure  of  her  hand  had  meant  some- 
thing— had  meant  something  after  that  great 
crime  !  But  why  did  he  not  come  to  her,  or 
why — which  would  have  been  so  far,  far  bet- 
ter ! — did  he  not  go  to  her  papa,  and  tell  every 
thing  to  him  ?  Now,  however,  there  was  the 
chance  that  she  would  see  him  at  Bolsover 
House.  That  Mrs.  Brownlow  would  ask  him, 
was  quite  a  matter  of  course. 

The  great  event  of  the  evening  was  to  be 
the  introduction  of  Mrs.  Brownlow  to  the  new 
cousin.  They  were  to  drink  tea  out  in  the 
old-fashioned  garden  behind  the  house,  from 
which  Mrs.  Brownlow  could  retreat  into  her 
own  room  at  the  first  touch  of  a  breath  of  air. 
The  day  was  one  of  which  the  world  at  large 
would  declare  that  there  was  no  breath  of  air, 
morning,  noon,  or  night.  There  was  to  be 
quite  a  party.  That  was  evident  from  the 
first  to  our  young  ladies,  who  knew  the  ways 
of  the  house,  and  who  saw  that  the  maids 
were  very  smart,  and  that  an  extra  young 
woman  had  been  brought  in ;  but  they  were 
the  first  to  come — as  was  proper. 

"  My  dear  Mary,"  said  the  old  woman  to 
her  new  guest,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I 
knew  your  mother  and  loved  her  well.  I 
hope  you  will  be  happy,  my  dear."  Mrs. 
Brownlow  was  a  very  little  old  woman,  very 
pretty,  very  gray,  very  nicely  dressed,  and 
just  a  little  deaf.  Mary  Bonner  kissed  her, 
and  murmured  some  words  of  thanks.  The 
old  woman  stood  for  a  few  seconds,  looking 
at  the  beauty — astounded  like  the  rest  of  the 
world.  "  Somebody  told  me  she  was  good- 
looking,"  Mrs.  Brownlow  said  to  Patience — 
"  but  I  did  not  expect  to  see  her  like  that." 

"  Is  she  not  lovely  ?  " 

"  She  is  a  miracle,  my  dear  !  I  hope  she 
won't  steal  all  the  nice  young  men  away  from 
you  and  your  sister,  eh  ?  Yes — yes.  What 
does  Mr.  Newton  say  to  her  ?  "  Patience, 
however,  knew  that  she  need  not  answer  all 
the  questions  which  Mrs.  Brownlow  asked, 
and  she  left  this  question  unanswered. 

Two  or  three  elderly  ladies  came  in,  and 
four  or  five  young  ladies,  and  an  old  gentle- 
man who  sat  close  to  Mrs.  Brownlow  and 
squeezed  her  hand  vary  often,  and  a  middle- 
aged  gentleman  who  was  exceedingly  funny. 
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and  two  young  gentlemen  who  carried  the 
tea  and  cakes  about,  but  did  not  tallc  much. 
Such  were  the  guests,  and  the  young  ladies, 
who  no  doubt  were  accustomed  to  Mrs.  Brown- 
low's  parties,  took  it  all  as  it  was  intended, 
and  were  not  discontented.  There  was  one 
young  lady,  however,  who  longed  to  ask  a 
question,  but  durst  not.  Had  Ralph  Newton 
promised  that  he  would  come  ?  Clary  was 
sitting  between  the  old  gentleman  who  seemed 
to  be  so  fond  of  Mrs.  Brownlow's  hand,  and 
her  cousin  Mary.  She  said  not  a  word — nor, 
indeed,  was  there  much  talking  among  the 
guests  in  general.  The  merry,  middle-aged 
gentleman  did  the  talking,  combining  with  it 
a  good  deal  of  exhilarating  laughter  at  his 
own  wit.  The  ladies  sat  round,  and  sipped 
their  tea  and  smiled.  That  middle-aged  gen- 
tleman certainly  earned  his  mild  refreshment 
— for  the  party  without  him  must  have  been 
very  dull.*  Then  there  came  a  breath  of  air, 
or,  as  Mrs.  Brownlow  called  it,  a  keen  north 
wind ;  and  the  old  lady  retreated  into  the 
house.  "  Don't  let  me  take  anybody  else  in 
— only  I  can't  stand  a  wind  like  that."  The 
old  gentleman  accompanied  her,  and  then  the 
elderly  ladies.  The  young  ladies  came  next, 
and  the  man  of  wit,  with  the  silent  young 
gentlemen,  followed,  laden  with  scarfs,  para- 
sols, fans,  and  stray  teacups.  "  I  don't 
think  we  used  to  have  such  cold  winds  in 
July,"  said  Mrs.  Brownlow.  The  old  gentle- 
man pressed  her  hand  once  more,  and  whis- 
pered into  her  ear  that  there  had  certainly 
been  a  great  change. 

Suddenly  Ralph  Newton  was  among  them. 
Clarissa  had  not  heard  him  announced,  and 
to  her  ft  seemed  as  though  he  had  come  down 
from  the  heavens — as  would  have  befitted  his 
godship.  He  was  a  great  favorite  with  Mrs. 
Brownlow,  who,  having  hoard  that  he  was 
heir  to  a  very  large  property,  thought  that 
his  extravagance  became  him.  According 
to  her  views,  it  was  his  duty  to  spend  a  good 
deal  of  money,  and  his  duty  also  to  marry 
Clarissa  Underwood.  As  he  was  as  yet  un- 
married to  any  one  else,  she  hardly  doubted 
that  he  would  do  his  duty.  She  was  a  san- 
guine old  lady,  who  always  believed  that 
things  would  go  right.  She  bustled  and 
fussed  on  the  present  occasion  with  the  very 
evident  intention  of  getting  a  seat  for  him 
next  to  Clarissa ;  but  Clarissa  was  as  active 
in  avoiding  such  an  arrangement,  and  Ralph 
soon  found  himself  placed  between  Mary 
Bonner  and  a  very  deaf  old  lady,  who  was 
always  present  at  Mrs.  Brownlow's  tea- 
parties.  "  I  suppose  this  has  all  been  got  up 
in  your  honor,"  he  said  to  Mary.  She  smiled, 
and  shook  her  head.  "  Oh,  but  it  has.  I 
know  the  dear  old  lady's  ways  so  well !  She 
would  never  allow  a  new  Underwood  to  be  at 
the  villa  for  a  month  without  having  a  tea- 
party  to  consecrate  the  event." 

"  Isn't  she  charming,  Mr.  Newton — and 
so  pretty  ?  " 

"  No  end  of  charming,  and  awfully  pretty. 
Why  are  we  all  in  here  instead  of  out  in  the 
garden  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Brownlow  thought  that  it  was 
cold." 


"  With  the  thermometer  at  eighty  degrees ! 
What  do  you  think,  who  ought  to  know  what 
hot  weather  means  ?     Are  you  chilly  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least.  We  West-Indians 
never  find  this  climate  cold  the  first  year. 
Next  year,  I  don't  doubt  that  I  shaU  be  full 
of  rheumatism  all  over,  and  begging  to  be 
taken  back  to  the  islands." 

Clarissa  watched  them  from  over  the  way 
as  though  every  word  spoken  between  them 
had  been  a  treason  to  herself.  And  yet  she 
had  almost  been  rude  to  old  Mrs.  Brownlow 
in  the  manner  in  which  she  had  placed  her- 
self on  one  side  of  the  circle  when  the  old 
lady  had  begged  her  to  sit  on  the  other.  Cer- 
tainly, had  she  heard  all  that  was  said  be- 
tween her  lover  and  her  cousin,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  words  to  offend  her.  She  did 
not  hear  them  ;  but  she  could  see  that  Ralph 
looked  into  Mary's  beautiful  face,  and  that 
Mary  smiled  in  a  demure,  sUent,  self-assured 
way  which  was  already  becoming  odious  to 
Clarissa.  Clarissa  herself,  when  Ralph  looked 
into  her  face,  would  blush  and  turn  away, 
and  feel  herself  unable  to  bear  the  gaze  of 
the  god. 

In  a  few  minutes  there  came  to  be  a  sud- 
den move,  and  all  the  young  people  trooped 
back  into  the  garden.  It  was  Ralph  Newton 
who  did  it,  and  nobody  quite  understood  how 
it  was  done.  "  Certainly,  my  dears  ;  certain- 
ly," said  the  old  lady.  "  I  dare  say  the  moon 
is  very  beautiful.  Tes ;  I  see,  Mr.  Ralph. 
Tou  are  not  going  to  take  me  out,  I  can  teU 
you.  The  moon  is  all  very  well,  but  I  like  to 
see  it  through  the  window.  Don't  mind  me. 
Mr.  Truepeny  will  stay  with  me."  Mr.  True- 
peny,  who  was  turned  eighty,  put  out  his 
hand  and  patted  Mrs.  Brownlow's  arm,  and 
assured  her  that  he  wanted  nothing  better 
than  to  stay  with  her  forever.  The  witty 
gentleman  did  not  like  the  move,  because  it 
had  been  brought  about  by  a  new-comer,  who 
had,  as  it  were,  taken  the  wind  out  of  his 
sails.  He  lingered  a  while,  hoping  to  have 
weight  enough  to  control  the  multitude — in 
which  he  failed,  and  at  last  made  one  of  the 
followers.  And  Clarissa  lingered  also,  be- 
cause Ralph  had  been  the  first  to  stir.  Ralph 
had  gone  out  with  Mary  Bonner,  and  there- 
fore Clarissa  had  held  back.  So  it  came  to 
pass  that  she  found  herself  walking  round 
the  garden  with  the  witty,  exhilarating,  mid- 
dle-aged gentleman — whom,  for  the  present 
at  least,  she  most  cordially  hated.  "  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  our  dear  old  friend  isn't 
right,"  said  the  witty  man,  whose  name  was 
Poojean — "  a  chair  to  sit  down  upon,  and  a 
wall  or  two  around  one,  and  a  few  little  knick- 
knacks  about — carpets  and  tables  and  those 
sort  of  things — are  comfortable  at  times." 

"  I  wonder  you  should  leave  them  then," 
said  Clarissa. 

"  Can  there  be  a  wonder  that  I  leave  them 
with  such  temptation  as  this  ?  "  said  the  gal- 
lant Poojean.  Clarissa  hated  him  worse  than 
ever,  and  would  not  look  at  him,  or  even 
make  the  faintest  sign  that  she  heard  him. 
The  voice  of  Ralph  Newton  through  the  trees 
struck  her  ears  ;  and  yet  the  voice  wasn't 
loud — as  it  would  not  be  if  it  were  addressed 


with  tenderness  to  Mary.  And  there  was  she 
bound  by  some  indissoluble  knot  to — Mr. 
Poojean.  "That  Mr.  Newton  is  a 'friend  of 
yours  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Poojean. 

"  Yes — a  friend  of  ours,"  said  Clarissa. 

"  Then  I  will  express  my  intense  admira- 
tion for  his  wit,  general  character,  and  per- 
sonal appearance.  Had  he  been  a  stranger 
to  you,  I  should,  of  course,  have  insinuated 
an  opinion  that  he  was  a  fool,  a  coxcomb, 
and  the  very  plainest  young  man  I  had  ever 
seen.  That  is  the  way  of  the  world — isn't  it, 
Miss  Underwood  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Clarissa. 

"  Oh,  yes — you  do.  That's  the  way  we 
all  go  on.  As  he  is  your  friend,  I  can't  dare 
to  begin  to  abuse  him  till  after  the  third  time 
round  the  garden." 

"  I  beg,  then,  that  there  may  be  only  two 
turns,"  said  Clarissa.  But  she  did  not  know 
how  to  stop,  or  to  get  rid  of  her  abominable 
companion. 

"  If  I  musn't  abuse  him  after  three  turns, 
he  must  be  a  favorite,"  said  the  persevering 
Poojean.  "  I  suppose  he  is  a  favorite.  By- 
the-by,  what  a  lovely  girl  that  is  with  whom 
your  favorite  was — shall  I  say  flirting  ?  " 

"  That  lady  is  my  cousin,  Mr.  Poojean." 

"  I  didn't  say  that  she  was  flirting,  mind. 
I  wouldn't  hint  such  a  thing  of  any  young 
lady,  let  her  be  anybody's  cousin.  Toung 
ladies  never  flirt.  But  young  men  do  some- 
times— don't  they  ?  After  all,  it  is  the  best 
fun  going — isn't  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Clarissa.  By  this 
time  they  had  got  round  to  the  steps  leading 
from  the  garden  to  the  house.  "  I  think  I'll 
go  in,  Mr.  Poojean."  She  did  go  in,  and  Mr. 
Poojean  was  left  looking  at  the  moon  all 
alone,  as  though  he  had  separated  himself 
from  all  mirth  and  society  for  that  melan- 
choly but  pleasing  occupation.  He  stood 
there  gazing  upward  with  his  thumbs  beneath 
his  waistcoat.  "  Grand — is  it  not  ?  "  he  said 
to  the  first  couple  that  passed  him. 

"  Awfully  grand,  and  beautifully  soft,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,"  said  Ralph,  as  he  went  on 
with  Mary  Bonner  by  his  side. 

"  That  fellow  has  got  no  touch  of  poetry 
in  him  ?  "  said  Poojean  to  himself  In  the 
mean  time  Clarissa,  pausing  a  moment  as  she 
entered  through  the  open  window,  heard 
Ralph's  cheery  voice.  How  well  she  knew 
its  tones  !  And  she  still  paused,  with  ears 
erect,  striving  to  catch  some  word  from  her 
cousin's  mouth.  But  Mary's  words,  if  there 
were  words  spoken  by  her,  were  too  low  and 
soft  to  be  caught.  "  Oh — if  she  should  turn 
out  to  be  sly ! "  Clarissa  said  to  herself.  Was 
it  true  that  Ralph  had  been  flirting  with  her 
— as  that  odious  man  had  said  ?  And  why, 
why,  why  had  Ralph  not  come  to  her,  if  he 
really  loved  her,  as  he  had  twice  told  her 
that  he  did  ?  Of  course,  she  had  not  thrown 
herself  into  his  arms  when  old  Mrs.  Brown- 
low made  that  foolisii  fuss.  But  still  he 
might  have  come  to  hor.  He  might  have 
waited  for  her  in  the  garden.  He  might  have 
saved  her  from  the  "  odious  vulgarity  "  of 
that  "  abominable  old  wretch."  For  in  such 
language  did  Clarissa  describe  to  herself  the 
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exertions  to  amuse  her  which  had  been  made 
by  her  Iat«  companion.  But  had  the  Sydney 
Smith  of  the  day  been  talliing  to  her,  he 
would  have  been  dull,  or  the  Count  D'Orsay 
of  the  day,  he  would  haye  been  vulgar,  while 
the  sound  of  Ralph  Newton's  voice,  as  he 
walked  with  another  girl,  was  reaching  her 
ears.  And  then,  before  she  had  seated  her- 
self in  Mrs.  Brownlow's  drawing-room,  an- 
other idea  had  struck  her.  Could  it  be  that 
Ralph  did  not  come  to  her  because  she  had 
told  him  that  she  would  never  forgive  him 
for  that  crime  ?  Was  it  possible  that  his 
own  shame  was  so  great  that  he  was  afraid 
of  her  ?  If  so,  could  she  not  let  him  know 
that  he  was — well,  forgiven  ?  Poor  Clarissa ! 
In  the  mean  time  the  voices  still  came  to  her 
from  the  garden,  and  she  still  thought  that 
she  could  distinguish  Ralph's  low  murmur- 
ings. 

It  may  be  feared  that  Ralph  had  no  such 
deep  sense  of  his  fault  as  that  suggested.  He 
did  remember  well  enough  —  had  reflected 
more  than  once  or  twice  on — those  words 
which  he  had  spoken  to  Clary.  Having 
spoken  them,  he  had  felt  his  crime  to  be  their 
not  unnatural  accompaniment.  At  that  mo- 
ment, when  he  was  on  the  lawn  at  Fulham,  he 
had  thought  that  it  would  be  very  sweet  to 
devote  himself  to  dear  Clary,  that  Clary  was 
the  best  and  prettiest  girl  he  knew,  that,  in 
short,  it  might  be  well  for  him  to  love  her 
and  cherish  her  and  make  her  his  wife.  Had 
not  Patience  come  upon  the  scene  and  dis- 
turbed them,  he  would  probably  then  and  there 
have  offered  to  her  his  hand  and  heart.  But 
Patience  had  come  upon  the  scene,  and  the 
offer  had  not  been,  as  he  thought,  made. 
Since  all  that,  which  had  passed  ages  ago — 
weeks  and  weeks  ago — there  had  fallen  upon 
him  the  prosaic  romance  of  Polly  Neefit.  He 
had  actually  gone  down  to  Hendon  to  offer 
himself  as  a  husband  to  the  breeches-maker's 
daughter.  It  is  true,  he  had  hitherto  escaped 
in  that  quarter  also,  or,  at  any  rate,  had  not, 
as  yet,  committed  himself.  But  the  train  of 
incidents  and  thoughts  which  had  induced 
him  to  think  seriously  of  marrymg  Polly  had 
made  him  aware  that  he  could  not  propose 
marriage  to  Sir  Thomas  Underwood's  daugh- 
ter. From  such  delight  as  that,  he  found,  on 
calm  reflection,  that  he  had  debarred  himself 
by  the  folly  of  his  past  life.  It  was  well  that 
Patience  had  come  upon  the  scene. 

Such  being  the  state  of  affairs  with  him, 
that  little  episode  with  Clary  being  at  an  end 
— or,  rather,  as  he  thought,  never  having 
quite  come  to  a  beginning — and  his  little  ar- 
rangement as  to  Polly  Neefit  being  in  abey- 
ance, he  was  free  to  amuse  himself  with  this 
new-comer.  Miss  Bonner  was  certainly  the 
most  lovely  girl  he  had  ever  seen.  He  could 
imagine  no  beauty  to  exceed  hers.  He  knew 
well  enough  that  her  loveliness  could  be  noth- 
ing to  him ;  but  a  woman's  beauty  is,  in  one 
sense,  as  free  as  the  air  in  all  Christian  coun- 
tries. It  is  a  light  shed  for  the  delight,  not 
of  one,  but  of  many.  There  could  be  no  rea- 
son why  he  t  uould  not  be  among  the  ad- 
mirers of  Ui,=s  Bonner.  "  I  expect,  you  know, 
to  be  admit  ^ed  quite  on  the  terms  of  an  old 


friend,"  he  said.  "  I  shall  call  you  Mary,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing." 

"  I  don't  see  your  claim,"  said  Miss 
Bonner. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  do — and  must  allow  it.  I 
was  almost  a  sort  of  son  of  Sir  Thomas's, 
till  he  turned  me  off  when  I  came  of  age. 
And  Patience  and  Clarissa  are  just  the  same 
as  sisters  to  me." 

"  You  are  not  even  a  cousin,  Mr.  New- 
ton." 

"  No  ;  I'm  not  a  cousin.  It's  more  like  a 
foster-brother,  you  know.  Of  course,  I  sha'n't 
call  you  Mary,  if  you  tell  me  not.  How  is  it 
to  be  ?  " 

"  Just  for  the  present,  I'll  be  Miss  Bon- 
ner." 

"  For  a  week  or  so  ?  " 

"  Say  for  a  couple  of  years ;  and  then  we'll 
see  how  it  is.'-' 

"  You'll  be  some  lucky  fellow's  wife  long 
before  that.  Do  you  like  living  at  Ful- 
ham ?  " 

"  Very  much.  How  should  I  not  like  it  ? 
They  are  so  kind  to  me !  And,  you  know, 
when  I  first  resolved  to  come  home,  I  thought 
I  should  have  to  go  but  as  a  governess,  or, 
perhaps,  as  a  nursery-maid,  if  they  didn't 
think  me  clever  enough  to  teach.  I  did  not 
expect  my  uncle  to  be  so  good  to  me.  I  had 
never  seen  him,  you  know.  Is  it  not  odd  that 
my  uncle  is  so  little  at  home  ?  " 

"  It  is  odd.  He  is  writing  a  book,  'you 
see,  and  he  finds  that  the  air  of  Fulham 
doesn't  suit  his  brains." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Newton  ! " 

"  And  he  likes  to  be  quite  alone.  There 
isn't  a  better  fellow  going  than  your  uncle.  I 
am  sure  I  ought  to  say  so.  But  he  isn't  just 
what  I  should  call — sociable." 

"  I  think  him  almost  perfection  ;  but  I  do 
wish  he  was  more  at  home  for  their  sakes. 
We'll  go  in  now,  Mr.  Newton.  Patience  has 
gone  in,  and  I  haven't  seen  Clarissa  for  ever 
so  long." 

Soon  after  this,  the  guests  began  to  go 
away.  Mr.  Truepeny  gave  Mrs.  Brownlow's 
hand  the  last  squeeze,  and  Mr.  Poojean  re- 
marked that  all  terrestrial  joys  must  have  an 
end.  "  Not  but  that  such  hours  as  these," 
said  he,  "  have  about  them  a  dash  of  the 
celestial  which  almost  gives  them  a  claim 
to  eternity  " 

"  Horrible  fool  !  "  said  Clarissa  to  her 
sister,  who  was  standing  close  to  her. 

*'  Mrs.  Brownlow  would,  perhaps,  prefer 
going  to  bed,"  said  Ralph.  Then  every  one 
was  gone,  except  the  Underwoods  and  Ralph 
Newton.  The  girls  had  on  their  hats  and 
shawls,  and  all  was  prepared  for  their  de- 
parture ;  but  there  was  some  difficulty  about 
the  fly.  The  Fulham  fly,  which  had  brought 
them,  and  which  always  took  them  every- 
where, had  hitherto  omitted  to  return  for 
them.  It  was  ordered  for  half-past  ten,  and 
now  it  was  eleven.  "  Are  .you  sure  he  was 
told  ?  "  said  Clary.  Patience  had  told  him 
herself — -twice.  "Then  he  must  be  tipsy 
again,"  said  Clary.  Mrs.  Brownlow  bade 
them  to  sit  still  and  wait ;  but,  when  the  fly 
did  not  arrive  by  half-past  eleven,  it  was  ne- 
[to    be    continued.] 


cessary  that  something  should  be  done.  There 
were  omnibuses  on  the  road ;  but  they  might 
probably  be  full.  "  It  is  only  two  miles — let 
us  walk,"  said  Clary ;  and  so  it  was  decided. 
Ralph  insisted  on  walking  with  them  till 
he  should  meet  an  omnibus  or  a  cab  to  take 
him  back  to  London.  Patience  did  her  best 
to  save  him  from  such  labor,  protesting  that 
they  would  want  no  such  escort.  But  he 
would  not  be  gainsayed,  and  would  go  with 
them  at  least  a  part  of  the  way.  Of  course, 
he  did  not  leave  them  till  they  had  reached 
the  gate  of  Popham  Villa.  But,  when  they 
were  starting,  there  ^ro.se  a  difficulty  as  to 
the  order  in  which  they  would  marshal  them- 
selves— a  difficulty  as  to  which  not  a  word 
could  be  spoken,  but  which  was  not  the  less 
a  difficulty.  Clarissa  hung  back.  Ralph  had 
spoken  hardly  a  woi'd  to  her  all  the  evening. 
It  had  better  continue  so.  She  was  sure  that 
he  could  not  care  for  her.  But  she  thought 
that  she  would  be  better  contented  that  he 
should  walk  with  Patience  than  with  Mary 
Bonner.  But  Mary  took  the  matter  into  her 
own  hands,  and  started  off  boldly  with  Pa- 
tience. Patience  hardly  approved ;  but  there 
would  be  nothing  so  bad  as  seeming  to  dis- 
approve. Clary's  heart  was  in  her  mouth  as 
she  found  her  arm  within  his.  He  had  con- 
trived that  it  should  be  so,  and  she  could  not 
refuse.  Her  mind  was  changed  again  now, 
and  once  more  she  wished  that  she  could  let 
him  know  that  the  crime  was  forgiven. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  have  a  word  with  you  at 
last !  "  he  said.  "  How  do  jou  get  on  with 
the  new  cousin  ?  " 

"  Very  well — and  how  have  you  cot  ou 
with  her  ?  " 

"  You  must  ask  her  that.     She  is  very 
beautiful  —  what   I   call  wonderfully  beauti-  ' 
ful." 

"  Indeed,  she  is,"  said  Clary,  withdraw- 
ing almost  altogether  the  weight  of  her  hand 
from  his  arm. 

"  And  clever,  too — very  clever ;  but — " 
"  But  what  ?  "  asked  Clary,  and  the  soft- 
est, gentlest  half-ounce  of  pressure  was  re- 
stored. 

"  Well  —  nothing.  I  like  her  uncom- 
monly ;  but  is  she  not  quite  —  quite  — 
quite — " 

"  She  is  quite  every  thing  that  she  ought 
to  be,  Ralph." 

"  I'm  sure  of  that — an  angel,  you  know, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But  angels  are  cold, 
you  know.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  admired 
a  girl  so  much  in  my  life."  The  pressure  was 
again  lessened — all  but  annihilated.  "But, 
somehow,  I  should  never  dream  of  falling  in 
love  with  your  cousin." 

"  Perhaps  you  may  do  so  without  dream- 
ing," said  Clary,  as  unconsciously  she  gave' 
back  the  weight  to  her  h;vnd. 

"  No ;  I  know  very  well  the  sort  of  girl 
that  makes  me  spoony."  This  was  not  very 
encouraging  to  poor  Clary ;  but  still  she  pre- 
sumed that  he  meant  to  imply  that  she  her- 
self was  a  girl  of  the  sort  that  so  acted  upon 
him.  And  the  conversation  went  on  in  this 
way  throughout  the  walk.  There  was  not 
much  encouragement  to  her,  and  certainly  she 
did  not  say  a  word  to  him  that  could  make 
him  feel  that  she  wanted  encouragement.  But 
still  he  had  been  with  her,  and  she  had  been 
happy;  and,  when  they  parted  at  the  gate, 
and  he  again  pressed  her  hand,  she  thought 
that  things  had  gone  well.  "  He  must  know 
that  I  have  forgiven  him  now,"  she  said  to 
herself 
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THE    LADY    OF    THE    ICE.* 

By  JAMEf3  Dk  Mille,  Authoe  op  "  The  Dodge  Club  Abroad,"  "  Cord  and  Creese,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  Vm.— I  FLY  BACK,  AND    SEND    THE  DOCTOK  TO  THE 

KESCUE.— RETDEN    TO    THE    SPOT.— FLIGHT    OF    THE   BIRD.— 

PERPLEXITY,  ASTONISHMENT,  WONDER,  AND  DESPAIR.—"  PAS 

UN  MOT,  MONSIEUR  !  " 

A  long  time  passed,  .inii  I  waited  in  groat  anxiety.  Meanwhile,  I 
had  changed  my  clotlies,  and  sat  by  the  fire  robed  in  the  picturesque 
costume  of  a  Frencli  hahitant,  while  my  own  saturated  garments  were 
drying  elsewhere.  I  tried  to  find  out  if  there  was  a  doctor  anywhere 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  learned  that  there  was  none  nearer  than 
Quebec.  ,  The  people  were  such  dolts,  that  I  determined  to  set  out  my- 
self for  the  city,  and  either  send  a  doctor  or  fetch  one.  After  immense 
trouble,  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  horse ;  and,  just  before  starting,  I 
was  encouraged  by  hearing  that  the  lady  had  recovered  from  her 
swoon,  and  was  much  better,  though  somewhat  feverish. 

It  was  a  wild  journoy. 

The  storm  was  still  raging ;  the  road  was  abominable,  and  was  all 
one  glare  of  frozen  sleet,  which  had  covered  it  with  a  slippery  surface, 
except  where  there  arose  disintegrated  ice-hummocks  and  heaps  of 
slush — the  debris  of  giant  drifts.  Moreover,  it  was  as  dark  as  Egypt. 
My  progress,  therefore,  was  slow.  A  boy  went  with  me  as  far  as  the 
main  road,  and,  after  seeing  me  under  way,  he  left  me  to  my  own  de- 
Ticcs.  The  horse  was  very  aged,  and,  I  fear,  a  little  rheumatic.  Be- 
sides, I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  blind.  That  did  not  make 
any  particular  difference,  though  ;  for  the  darkness  was  so  intense, 
that  eyes  were  as  useless  as  they  would  be  to  the  eyeless  fishes  of 
the  JIammoth  Cave.  I  don't  intend  to  prolong  my  description  of 
this  midnight  ride.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  horse  walked  all  the 
way,  and,  although  it  was  midnight  when  I  started,  it  was  near  morn- 
ing when  I  reached  my  quarters. 

I  hurried  at  once  to  the  doctor,  and,  to  his  intense  disgust,  roused 
him  and  implored  his  services.  I  made  it  a  personal  matter,  and  put 
it  in  such  an  affecting  light,  that  he  consented  to  go;  but  he  assured 
me  that  it  was  the  greatest  sacrifice  to  friendship  that  he  had  ever 
made  in  his  life.  I  gave  him  the  most  explicit  directions,  and  did  not 
leave  him  till  I  saw  him  on  horseback,  and  trotting,  half  asleep,  down 
the  street. 

Then  I  went  to  my  room,  completely  used  up  after  such  unparal- 
leled exertions.  I  got  a  roaring  fire  made,  established  myself  on  my 
sofa  immediately  in  front  of  it,  and  sought  to  restore  my  exhausted 
frame  by  hot  i.ct.>!tions.  My  intention  was  to  rest  for  a  while,  till  I 
felt  thoroughly  warmed,  and  then  start  for  Montmorency  to  see  about 
the  lady.  With  this  in  my  mind,  and  a  pipe  in  my  mouth,  and  a  tum- 
bler of  toddy  at  my  elbow,  I  reclined  on  my  deep,  soft,  old-fashioned, 
and  luxurious  sofa;  and,  thus  situated,  I  fell  off  before  I  knew  it  into 
an  exceedingly  profound  sleep. 

When  I  awoke,  it  was  broad  day.  I  started  up,  looked  at  my 
watch,  and,  to  my  horror,  found  that  it  was  half-past  twelve.  In  a 
short  time,  I  had  flung  off  my  habitant  clothes,  dressed  myself,  got 
my  own  horse,  and  galloped  off  as  ^-^^^  as  possible. 

I  was  deeply  vexed  at  n-y^;,!"  for  sleeping  so  long ;  but  I  found 
comfort  in  the  thoi--iit  that  the  doctor  had  gone  on  before.  The 
storm  had  (;oae  down,  and  the  sky  was  clear.  The  sun  was  shining 
brightly.  The  roads  were  abominable,  but  not  so  bad  as  they  had 
becu,  and  my  progress  was  rapid.  So  I  went  on  at  a  rattling  pace, 
not  sparing  my  horse,  and  occupying  my  mind  with  thoughts  of  the 
lady  wliom  I  had  saved,  when  suddenly,  about  three  miles  from  Que- 
bec, I  saw  a  familiar  figure  advancing  toward  me. 

It  was  the  doctor ! 

He  moved  along  slowly,  and,  as  I  drew  nearer,  I  saw  that  he  looked 
very  much  worn  out,  very  peevish,  and  very  discontented.  . 

"  Well,  old  man,"  said  I,  "  how  did  you  find  her  ?  " 

"  Find  her  ?  "  growled  the  doctor — "  I  didn't  find  her  at  all.  If 
this  is  a  hoax,"  he  continued,  "  all  I  can  say,  Macroric,  is  this,  that 
it's  a  devilish  stupid  one." 

"  A  hoax  ?     What— didn't  f  nd  her  ?  "  I  gasped. 

"Find  her?  Of  course  not.  There's  no  such  a  person.  Why,  I 
could  not  even  find  the  house." 

"  What — do  you  mean  ?     I — I  don't  understand — "  I  filtered. 


"  Why,"  said  the  doctor,  who  saw  my  deep  distress  and  disap- 
pointment, "  I  mean  simply  this  :  I've  been  riding  about  this  infernal 
country  all  day,  been  to  Montmorency,  called  at  fifty  houses,  and 
couldn't  find  anybody  that  knew  any  thing  at  all  about  any  lady  what- 
ever." 

At  this,  my  consternation  was  so  great  that  I  couldn't  say  one 
single  word.  This  news  almost  took  my  breath  away.  The  doctor 
looked  sternly  at  me  for  some  time,  and  then  was  about  to  move  on. 

This  roused  me. 

"  What !  "  I  cried  ;  "  you're  not  thinking  of  going  back  ?  " 

"  Back  ?    Of  course,  I  am.    That's  the  very  thing  I'm  going  to  do." 

"For  God's  sake,  doctor,"  I  cried,  earnestly,  "don't  go  just  yet! 
I  tell  you,  the  lady  is  there,  and  her  condition  is  a  most  perilous  one. 
I  told  you  before  how  I  saved  her.  I  left  there  at  midnight,  last  night, 
in  spite  of  my  fatigue,  and  travelled  all  night  to  get  you.  I  promised 
her  that  you  would  be  there  early  this  morning.  It's  now  nearly  two 
in  the  afternoon.  Good  Heavens  I  doctor,  you  won't  leave  a  fellow  in 
such  a  fix  ?  " 

"  Macroric,"  said   the  doctor,  "  I'm  half  dead  with  fatigue.     I  did  \ 
it  for  your  sake,  and  I  wouldn't  have  done  it  for  another  soul — no, 
not  even  for  .Jack  Randolph.     So  be  considerate,  my  boy." 

"  Doctor,"  I  cried,  earnestly,  "  it's  a  case  of  life  and  death ! " 

A  long  altercation  now  followed  ;  but  the  end  of  it  was  that  the 
doctor  yielded,  and,  in  spite  of  his  fatigue,  turned  back,  grumbling 
and  growling.  • 

So  we  rode  back  together — the  doctor,  groaning  and  making 
peevish  remarks  ;  I,  oblivious  of  all  this,  and  careless  of  my  friend's 
discomfort.  My  mind  was  full  of  visions  of  the  lady — the  fair  un- 
known. I  was  exceedingly  anxious  and  troubled  at  the  thought  that 
all  this  time  she  had  been  alone,  without  any  medical  assistance.  I 
pictured  her  to  myself  as  sinking  rapidly  into  fever  and  delirium. 
Stimulated  by  all  these  thoughts,  I  hurried  on,  while  the  doctor  with 
difficulty  followed.  At  length,  we  arrived  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
Falls ;  but  I  could  not  see  any  signs  of  the  house  which  I  wished  to 
find,  or  of  the  road  that  led  to  it.  I  looked  into  all  the  roads  that  led 
to  the  river ;  but  none  seemed  like  that  one  which  I  had  trav- 
ersed. 

The  doctor  grew  every  moment  more  vexed. 

"  Look  here  now,  Macroric,"  said  he,  at  last — "  I'll  go  no  farther — 
no,  not  a  step.  I'm  used  up.  I'll  go  into  the  nearest  house,  and 
wait." 

Saying  this,  he  turned  abruptly,  and  went  to  a  house  that  was 
close  by. 

I  then  dismounted,  went  to  the  upper  bank  of  the  Montmorency, 
where  it  joins  the  St.  Lawrence  below  the  Falls,  and  looked  down. 

The  ice  was  all  out.  The  place  which  yesterday  had  been  the. 
scene  of  my  struggle  for  life  was  now  one  vast  sheet  of  dark-blue 
water.  As  I  looked  at  it,  an  irivoluntary  shudder  passed  through,  me ;', 
for  now  I  saw  the  full  peril  of  my  situation.  . 

Looking  along  the  river,  I  saw  the  place  where  I  must  have  landed;, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  steep  bank  I  saw  a  house  which  seemed  to  bej 
the  one  where  I  had  found  refuge.  Upon  this,  I  went  back,  and,  gcU 
ting  the  doctor,  we  went  across  the  fields  to  this  house.  I  knocked 
eagerly  at  the  door.  It  was  opened,  and  in  the  person  of  the  habitant 
before  me  I  recognized  my  host  of  the  evening  before. 

"  How  is  madame  ?  "  I  asked,  hurriedly  and  anxiously. 

"  Madame  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madame — the  lady,  you  know." 

"  Mad.ame  ?     She  is  not  here." 

"  Not  here !  "  I  cried. 

*'  Non,  monsieur." 

"  Not  here  ?  What !  Not  here  ?  "  I  cried  again.  "  But  she  must 
be  here.     Didn't  I  bring  her  here  last  night  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  monsieur  ;  but  she's  gone  home." 

At  this,  there  burst  from  the  doctor  a  peal  of  laughter — so  loud, 
so  long,  so  savage,  and  so  brutal,  that  I  forgot  in  a  moment  all 
that  he  had  been  doing  for  my  sake,  and  felt  an  almost  irresistible 
inclination  to  punch  his  head.  Only  I  didn't ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was 
just  as  well.  Tlie  sudden  inclination  passed,  and  there  remained  noth. 
ing  but  an  overwhelming  sense  of  disappointment,  by  which  I  was 
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crushed  for  a  few  minutes,  while  still  the  doctor's  mocking  laughter 
sounded  in  my  ears. 

"  How  was  it  ?  "  I  asked,  at  length—"  how  did  she  get  off?  When 
I  left,  slie  was  in  a  fever,  and  wanted  a  doctor." 

"  After  you  left,  monsieur,  she  s'.ept,  and  awoke,  toward  morning, 
very  much  better.  She  dressed,  and  then  wanted  us  to  get  a  convey- 
ance to  take  her  to  Quebec.  We  told  her  that  you  had  gone  for  a 
doctor,  and  that  she  had  better  wait.  But  this,  she  said,  was  impos- 
sible. She  would  not  think  of  it.  She  had  to  go  to  Quebec  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  entreated  us  to  find  some  conveyance.  So  we  found 
a  wagon  at  a  neiglibor's,  threw  some  straw  in  it  and  some  skins  over 
it,  and  slie  went  away." 

"  She  went !  "  I  repeated,  in  an  imbecile  way. 

"  Oui,  monsieur." 

"  And  didn't  she  leave  any  word  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  ?  " 

"  Didn't  she  leave  any  message  for — for  rae  ?  " 

"  Non,  monsieur." 

"  Not  a  word  ?  "  I  asked,  mournfully  and  despairingly. 

The  reply  of  the  habitant  was  a  crushing  one  : 

"  Pas  un  mot,  monsieur  !  " 

The  doctor  burst  into  a  shriek  of  sardonic  laughter. 

CHAPTER  IX.— BY  ONE'S  OWN  FIRESIDE.— THE  COMTOKTS  OF  A 
BACHELOR.— CHEWING  THE  CUD  OP  SWEET  AND  BITTER 
FANCY.— A  DISCOVERY  FULL  OF  MORTIFICATION  AND  EM- 
BARRASSMENT.—JACK  RANDOLPH  AGAIN.— NEWS  FROM  THE 
SEAT  OF  WAE. 

By  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  was  back  in  my  room  again.  The 
doctor  had  chafl'ed  me  so  villanously  all  the  way  back  that  my  disap- 
pointment and  mortification  had  vanished,  and  had  given  place  to  a 
feeling  of  resentment.  I  felt  that  I  had  been  ill-treated.  After  saving 
a  girl's  life,  to  be  dropped  so  quietly  and  so  completely,  was  more  than 
flesh  and  blood  could  stand.  And  then  there  was  that  confounded 
doctor.  He  fairly  revelled  in  my  situation,  and  forgot  all  about  his 
fatigue.  However,  before  I  left  him,  I  extorted  from  him  a  promise 
to  say  nothing  about  it,  swearing  if  he  didn't  I'd  sell  out  and  quit  the 
service.  This  promise  he  gave,  with  the  remark  that  he  would  re- 
serve the  subject  for  his  own  special  use. 

Once  within  my  own  room,  I  made  myself  comfortable  in  my  own 
quiet  way,  viz. : 

1.  A  roaring,  red-hot  fire. 

2.  Curtains  close  drawn. 

3.  Sofa  pulled  up  beside  said  fire. 

4.  Table  beside  sofa. 
6.  Hot  water. 

6.  ■\¥hiskey. 
V.  Tobacco. 

8.  Pipes. 

9.  Fragrant  aromatic  steam. 

10.  Sugar. 

11.  Tumblers. 

12.  Various  other  things  not  necessary  to  mention,  all  of  which 
contributed  to  throw  over  my  perturbed  spirit  a  certain  divine  calm. 

Under  such  circumstances,  while  every  moment  brought  forward 
some  new  sense  of  rest  and  tranquillity,  my  mind  wandered  back  in  a 
kind  of  lazy  reverie  over  the  events  of  the  past  two  days. 

Once  more  I  wandered  over  the  crumbling  ice  ;  once  more  I  floun- 
dered through  the  deep  pools  of  water ;  once  more  I  lialted  in  front 
of  that  perilous  ice-ridge,  with  my  back  to  the  driving  storm  and  my 
eyes  searching  anxiously  for  a  way  of  progress.  The  frowning  cliff, 
with  its  flag  floating  out  stiff  in  the  tempest,  the  dim  shore  opposite, 
the  dark  horizon,  the  low  moan  of  the  river  as  it  struggled  against  its 
icy  burden,  all  these  came  back  again.  Then,  through  all  this,  I 
rushed  forward,  scrambling  over  the  ice-ridge,  reaching  the  opposite 
plain  to  hurry  forward  to  the  shore.  Then  came  the  rushing  sleigh, 
the  recoiling  horse,  the  swift  retreat,  the  mad  race  along  the  brink  of 
the  icy  edge,  the  terrible  plunge  into  the  deep,  dark  water.  Then 
came  the  wild,  half-human  shriek  of  the  drowning  horse,  and  the 
sleigh  with  its  despairing  freight  drifting  down  toward  me.  Through 
all  this  there  broke  forth  amid  tlie  clouds  of  that  reverie,  the  vision 
of  that  pale,  agonized  face,  with  its  white  lips  and  imploring  eyes — 
the  face  of  her  whom  I  had  saved. 


So  I  had  saved  her,  had  I  ?  Yes,  there  was  no  doubt  of  that. 
Never  would  I  lose  the  memory  of  that  unparalleled  journey  to  Mont- 
morency Fall,  as  I  toiled  on,  dragging  with  me  that  frail,  fainting,  de- 
spairing companion.  I  had  sustained  her ;  I  had  cheered  her  ;  1  had 
stimulated  her  ;  and,  finally,  at  that  supreme  moment,  when  she  fell 
down  in  sight  of  the  goal,  I  had  put  forth  the  last  vestige  of  my  ovm 
strength  in  bearing  her  to  a  place  of  safety. 
And  so  she  had  left  me. 

Left  me — without  a  word — without  a  hint — without  the  remotest 
sign  of  any  thing  like  recognition,  not  to  speak  of  gratitude  ! 
Pa-1  un  mot ! 

Should  I  ever  see  her  again  ? 

This  question,  whieli  was  very  natural  under  the  circumstances, 
caused  me  to  make  an  effort  to  recall  the  features  of  my  late  com- 
panion. Strange  to  say,  my  effort  was  not  particularly  successful.  A 
white,  agonized  face  was  all  that  I  remembered,  and  afterward  a  white, 
senseless  face,  belonging  to  a  prostrate  figure,  which  I  was  trying  to 
raise.  This  was  all.  What  that  face  might  look  like  in  repose,  I 
found  it  impossible  to  conjecture. 

And  now  here  was  a  ridiculous  and  mortifying  fact.  I  found  my- 
self haunted  by  this  white  face  and  these  despairing  eyes,  yet  for  the 
life  of  me  I  could  not  reduce  that  face  to  a  natural  e-^pression  so  as 
to  learn  what  it  might  look  like  in  common  life.  Should  I  know  her 
again  if  I  met  her  ?  I  could  not  say.  Would  she  know  me  ?  I  could 
not  answer  that.  Should  I  ever  be  able  to  find  her  ?  How  could  I 
tell? 

Bafiled  and  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  do  toward  getting  the  Identity 
of  the  subject  of  my  thoughts,  I  wand'ered  off  into  various  moods. 
First  I  became  cynical,  but,  as  I  was  altogether  too  comfortable  to  be 
morose,  my  cynicism  was  of  a  good-natured  character.  Then  I  made 
merry  over  my  own  mishaps  and  misadventures.  Then  I  reflected,  in 
a  lofty,  philosophic  frame  of  mind,  upon  the  faithlessness  of  woman, 
and,  passing  from  this  into  metaphysics,  I  soon  boozed  off  into  a 
gentle,  a  peaceful,  and  a  very  consoling  doze.  When  I  awoke,  it  was 
morning,  and  I  concluded  to  go  to  bed. 

On  the  morrow,  at  no  matter  what  o'clock,  I  had  just  finished 
breakfast,  when  I  heard  a  well-known  footstep,  and  Jack  Randolph 
burst  in  upon  me  in  his  usual  style. 

"  \Tell,  old  chap,"  he  cried,  "  where  the  mischief  have  you  been 
for  the  last  two  days,  and  what  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself? 
I  heard  that  you  got  back  from  Point  Levi — though  how  the  deuce 
you  did  it  I  can't  imagine — and  that  you'd  gone  off  on  horseback  no- 
body knew  where.  I've  been  Iiere  fifty  times  since  I  saw  you  last. 
Tell  you  what,  Macrorie,  it  wasn't  fair  to  me  to  give  me  the  slip  this 
way,  when  you  knew  my  delicate  position,  and  all  that.  I  can't  spare 
you  for  a  single  day.  I  need  your  advice.  Look  here,  old  fellow,  I've 
got  a  letter." 

And  saying  this.  Jack  drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  with  a  grave 
face,  and  opened  it. 

So  taken  up  was  Jack  with  his  own  affairs,  that  he  did  not  think 
of  inquiring  into  the  reasons  of  my  prolonged  absence.  For  my  part, 
I  listened  to  him  in  a  dreamy  way,  and,  when  he  drew  out  the  letter, 
it  was  only  with  a  strong  effort  that  I  was  able  to  conjecture  what  it 
might  be.  So  much  had  passed  since  I  had  seen  him,  that  our  last 
conversation  had  become  very  dim  and  indistinct  in  my  memory. 

"  Oh,"  said  I,  at  last,  as  I  began  to  recall  the  past,  "  the  letter — 
h'm— ah — the — the  widow.     Oh,  yes,  I  understand." 
Jack  looked  at  me  in  surprise. 
"  The  widow  ?  "    said  he.     "  Pooh,  man  !  what   are  you  talking 

about  ?     Are  you  crazy  ?     This  is  from  lier — from  Miss that  is — 

from  the  other  one,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  I,  confusedly.  "  True — I  remember.  Oh,  yes — 
Miss  Phillips." 

"  Miss  Phillips  !  "  cried  Jack.  "  Hang  it,  man,  what's  the  matter 
with  you  to-day?  Haven't  I  told  you  all  about  it?  Didn't  I  tell  you 
what  I  wouldn't  breathe  to  anotlier  soul— that  is,  e;scepting  two  or 
three  ? — and  now,  when  I  come  to  you  at  the  crisis  of  my  fate,  you  for- 
get all  about  it." 

"  Nonsense ! "  said  I.  "  The  fact  is,  I  went  to  bed  very  late,  and 
am  scarcely  awake  yet.  Go  on,  old  boy,  I'm  all  right.  Well,  what 
does  she  say  ?  " 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  you  know  what  you're  talking  about,"  said  Jack, 
pettishly. 

"  Nonsense  !  I'm  all  right  now ;  go  on.'' 
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"  You  don't  know  who  this  letter  is  from." 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

"  Who  is  it  ? "  said  Jack,  watching  me  with  jealous  scrutiny. 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "  it's  that  other  one — the — hang  it !  I  don't  know 
her  name,  so  I'll  call  her  Number  Three,  or  Number  Four,  whichever 
you  like." 

"  You're  a  cool  hand,  any  way,"  said  Jack,  sulkily.  "  Is  this  the 
Wiiy  you  take  a  matter  of  life  and  death  ?  " 

"  Life  and  death  ?  "  I  repeated. 

"  Life  and  death !  "  said  Jack.  "  Yes,  life  and  death.  Why,  see 
here,  Macrorie,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  don't  believe  that  you've  forgotten 
every  word  I  told  you  about  my  scrape.  If  that's  the  case,  all  I  can 
say  is,  that  I'm  not  the  man  to  force  my  confidences  where  they  are  so 
very  unimportant." 

And  Jack  made  a  move  toward  the  door. 

"Stop,  Jack,"  said  I..  "  The  fact  is,  I've  been  queer  for  a  couple 
of  days.  I  had  a  beastly  time  on  the  river.  Talk  about  life  and 
death  !  Why,  man,  it  was  the  narrowest  scratch  with  me  you  ever 
saw.     I  didn't  go  to  Point  Le%'i  at  all." 

"  The  deuce  you  didn't !  " 

"  No  ;  I  pulled  up  at  Montmorency." 

"  The  deuce  you  did  !     How's  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  never  mind  ;  I'll  tell  you  some  other  time.  At  any  rate,  if 
I  seem  duzed  or  confu.sed,  don't  notice  it.  I'm  coming  round.  I'll 
only  say  this,  that  I've  lost  a  little  of  my  memory,  and  am  glad  I 
didn't  lose  my  life.  But  go  on.  I'm  up  to  it  now.  Jack.  You  wrote 
to  Number  Three,  proposing  to  elope,  and  were  staking  your  existence 
on  her  answer.  You  wished  me  to  order  a  head-stone  for  you  at  An- 
derson's, four  feet  by  eighteen  inches,  with  nothing  on  it  lint  the  name 
and  date,  and  not  a  word  about  the  virtues,  et  cetera.  There,  you 
see,  my  memory  is  all  right  at  last.  And  now,  old  boy,  what  does  she 
say  ?     When  did  you  get  it  ?  " 

"  I  got  it  this  morning,"  said  Jack.  "  It  was  a  long  delay.  She 
is  always  prompt.  Something  must  have  happened  to  delay  her.  I 
was  getting  quite  wild,  and  would  have  put  an  end  to  myself  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  Louie.  And  then,  you  know,  the  widow's  getting  to 
be  a  bit  of  a  bore.  Look  hero — what  do  you  think  of  my  selling  out, 
buying  a  farm  in  Minnesota,  and  taking  little  Louie  there  ?  " 

"  What !  "  I  cried.  "  Look  Iicre,  Jack,  whatever  you  do,  don't, 
for  rieaveu's  sake,  get  poor  little  Louie  entangled  in  your  apfairs." 


"  Oh,  don't  you  fret,"  said  Jack,  dolefully.  "  No  fear  about  her. 
She's  all  right,  so  far. — But,  see  here,  there's  the  letter." 

And  saying  this,  he  tossed  over  to  me  the  letter  from  "  Number 
Three,"  and,  filling  a  pipe,  began  smoking  vigorously. 

The  letter  was  a  singular  one.  It  was  highly  romantic,  and  full 
of  devotion.  The  writer,  however,  declined  to  accept  of  Jack's 
proposition.  She  pleaded  her  father ;  she  couldn't  leave  him.  She 
implored  Jack  to  wait,  and  finally  subscribed  herself  his  till  death. 
But  the  name  wliich  she  signed  was  "  Stella,"  and  nothing  more ;  and 
this  being  evidently  a  pet  name  or  a  nom  (fe  jofwne,  threw  no  light  what- 
ever upon  Iier  real  personality.  . 

"  Well,"  said  Jack,  after  I  had  read  it  over  about  nine  times, 
"  what  do  you  think  of  that'?  " 

"  It  gives  you  some  reprieve,  at  any  rate,"  said  I. 

"  Reprieve  ?  "  said  Jack.  "  I  don't  think  it's  the  sort  of  letter  that 
a  girl  should  write  to  a  man  who  told  her  that  he  was  going  to  blow 
his  brains  out  on  her  doorstep.  It  doesn't  seem  to  be  altogether  the 
right  sort  of  thing  under  the  circumstances." 

"  Why,  confound  it,  man,  isn't  this  the  very  letter  that  you  wanted 
to  get  ?  You  didn't  really  want  to  rim  away  with  her  ?  Y'^ou  said  so 
yourself" 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right ;  but  a  fellow  likes  to  be  appreciated." 

"  So,  after  all,  you  wanted  her  to  elope  with  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  not  that,  exactly.  At  the  same  time,  I  didn't  want  a 
point-blank  refusal." 

"  You  ought  to  be  glad  she  showed  so  much  sense.  It's  ail  the 
better  for  you.  It  is  an  additional  help  to  you  in  your  difficul- 
ties." 

"  I  don't  see  how  it  helps  me,"  said  Jack,  in  a  kind  of  growl.  "  I 
don't  see  why  she  refused  to  run  off  with  a  fellow." 

Now  such  was  the  perversity  of  Jack  that  he  actually  felt  ill-na- 
tured about  this  letter,  although  it  was  tlie  very  thing  that  he  knew 
was  best  for  him.  He  was  certainly  relieved  from  one  of  his  many 
difficulties,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  vexed  and  mortified  at  this 
rejection  of  his  proposal.  And  he  dwelt  upon  his  disappointment 
until  at  length  he  brought  himself  to  believe  that  "  Number  Three's  " 
letter  was  'something  like  a  personal  slight,  if  not  an  insult. 

He  dropped  in  again  toward  evening. 

"  Macrorie,"  said  -he,  "  there's  one  place  where  I  always  find  sym- 
pathy.    What  do  you  say,  old  fellow,  to  going  this  evening  to — 
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CHAPTER  X.— "  BEETON'S  ?— BEST  PLACE  m  THE  TOWN.— GIRLS 
ALWAYS  GLAD  TO  SEE  A  FELLOW.— PLENTY  OP  CHAT,  AND 
LOTS  OP  POTT.— NO  END  OF  LARKS,  YOU  KNOW,  AND  ALL 
THAT  SORT  OF  THING." 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  my  vexation,  mortification,  humiliation,  and 
general  aggravation,  I  allowed  Jack  to  persuade  me  to  go  that  even- 
ing to  Colonel  Berton's.  Not  that  it  needed  much  persuasion.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  a  favorite  resort  of  mine.  Both  of  us  were  greatly 
addicted  to  dropping  in  upon  that  hospitable  and  fascinating  house- 
hold. The  girls  were  among  the  most  lively  and  genial  good  fellows 
that  girls  could  ever  be.  Old  Berton  had  retired  from  the  army  with 
enough  fortune  of  his  own  to  live  in  good  style,  and  his  girls  had  it  all 
their  own  way.  They  were  essentially  of  the  military  order.  They 
Tiad  all  been  brought  up,  so  to  speak,  in  the  army,  and  their  world  did 
not  extend  beyond  it.  There  were  three  of  them — Laura,  the  eldest, 
beautiful,  intelligent,  and  accomplished,  with  a  strong  leaning  toward 
Ritualism ;  Nina,  innocent,  childish,  and  kitten-like ;  and  Louie,  the 
universal  favorite,  absurd,  whimsical,  fantastic,  a  desperate  tease,  and 
as  pretty  and  graceful  as  it  is  possible  for  any  girl  to  be.  An  aunt  did 
•the  maternal  for  them,  kept  house,  chaperoned,  duennaed,  and  gen- 
erally overlooked  them.  The  colonel  himself  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  vieux  militaire.  He  loved  to  talk  of  the  life  which  he  had  left  be- 
hind, and  fight  his  battles  over  again,  and  all  his  thoughts  were  in  the 
army.  But  the  girls  were,  of  course,  the  one  attraction  in  his  hospitable 
house.  The  best  of  it  was,  they  were  all  so  accustomed  to  homage, 
that  even  the  most  desperate  attentions  left  them  heart-whole,  in 
maiden  meditation,  fancy  free.  No  danger  of  overflown  sentiment 
with  them.  No  danger  of  blighted  affections  or  broken  hearts.  No 
nonsense  there,  my  boy.  All  fiiir,  and  pleasant,  and  open,  and  above- 
board,  you  know.  Clear,  honest  eyes,  that  looked  frankly  into  yours  ; 
fresh,  youthful  faces ;  Uthe,  elastic  figures  ;  merry  laughs  ;  sweet 
smiles;  soft,  kindly  voices,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  In  short,  three 
as  kind,  gentle,  honest,  sound,  pure,  and  healthy  hearts  as  ever  beat. 

The  very  atmosphere  of  this  delightful  house  was  soothing,  and 
the  presence  of  these  congenial  spirits  brought  a  balm  to  each  of  us, 
which  healed  our  wounded  hearts.  In  five  minutes  Jack  was  far  away 
out  of  sight  of  all  his  troubles — and  in  five  minutes  more  I  had  for- 
gotten all  about  my  late  adventure,  and  the  sorrows  that  had  resulted 
from  it. 

After  a  time.  Jack  gravitated  toward  Louie,  leaving  me  with 
Laura,  talking  mediEevalism.  Louie  was  evidently  taking  Jack  to 
task,  and  very  energetically  too.  Fragments  of  their  conversation 
reached  my  ears  from  time  to  time.  She  had  heard  something  about 
Mrs.  Finnimore,  but  what  it  was,  and  whether  she  believed  it  or  not, 
could  not  be  perceived  from  what  she  said.  Jack  fought  her  off  skil- 
fully, and,  at  last,  she  made  an  attack  from  another  quarter. 

"  Oh,  Captain  Randolph,"  said  she,  "  what  a  delightful  addition 
we'rq  S°''^S  t°  have  to  our  Quebec  society !  " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Jack,  "  what  is  that  ?  " 

"  How  very  innocent !  Just  as  if  you  are  not  the  one  who  is  most 
concerned." 

"  I  ?  " 

"  Of  course.     You.     Next  to  me." 

"  I  don't  understand." 

"  Come,  now.  Captain  Randolph,  how  very  ridiculous  to  pretend  to 
be  so  ignorant ! " 

"  Ignorant  ?  "  said  Jack ;  "  ignorant  is  not  the  word.  I  am  in 
Egyptian  darkness,  I  assure  you." 

"  Egyptian  darkness — Egyptian  nonsense  !  "Will  it  help  you  any 
if  I  tell  you  her  name  ?  " 

"  Her  name  !  "Whose  name  ?     "O'hat  '  her  ?  '  " 

Louie  laughed  long  and  merrily. 

"  "Well,"  said  she,  at  length,  "  for  pure,  perfect,  utter,  childlike 
innocence,  commend  me  to  Captain  Randolph  !  And  now,  sir,"  she 
resumed,  "  will  you  answer  me  one  question  ?  " 

"  Certainly — or  one  hundred  thousand." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Miss  Phillips  ?  " 

"  I  think  she  is  a  very  dehghtful  person,"  said  Jack,  fluently — 
"  the  most  delightful  I  have  ever  met  with,  present  company  excepted." 

"  That  is  to  be  understood,  of  course ;  but  what  do  you  think  of 
her  coming  to  live  here  ?  " 

"  Coming  to  live  here  !  "       , 

"  Yes,  coming  to  live  here,"  repeated  Louie,  playfully  imitating 
the  tone  of  evident  consternation  with  which  Jack  spoke. 


"  "What !     Miss  Phillips  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Miss  PhiUips." 

"  Here  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Not  here  in  Quebec  ?  " 

"  Yes,  here  in  Quebec — but  I  must  say  that  you  have  missed  your 
calling  in  life.  "Why  do  you  not  go 'to  New  York  and  make  your  for- 
tune as  an  actor  ?  You  must  take  part  in  our  private  theatricals  the 
next  time  we  have  any." 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  Jack,  "  I  never  was  so  astonished  in  my  life." 

"  How  well  you  counterfeit !  "  said  Louie  ;  "  never  mind.  Allow- 
me  to  congratulate  you.  We'll  overlook  the  little  piece  of  acting,  and 
regard  rather  the  delightful  fact.  Joined  once  more — ne'er  to  part — 
hand  to  hand — heart  to  heart — memories  sweet — ne'er  to  fade — all  my 
own — ^fairest  maid  !  And  then  your  delicious  remembrances  of  Sissiboo." 

"  Sissiboo  ?  "  gasped  Jack. 

"  Sissiboo,"  repeated  Louie,  with  admirable  gravity.  "  Her  birth- 
place, and  hence  a  sacred  spot.  She  used  to  be  called  '  the  maid  of 
Sissiboo.'  But,  in  choosing  a  place  to  live  in,  let  me  warn  you  against 
Sissiboo.  Take  some  other  place.  You've  been  all  over  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia.  Take  Petitcod'ac,  or  Washe  Aemoak,  or  Shu- 
benacadie,  or  Memramcook,  or  Rechebucto,  or  Chiputnectieook,  or  the 
Kennebecasis  Valley.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  my  preferences  for 
Piserinco,  or  Quaco." 

At  all  this,  Jack  seemed  for  a  time  completely  overwhelmed,  and 
sat  listening  to  Louie  with  a  sort  of  imbecile  smile.  Her  allusion  to 
Miss  Phillips  evidently  troubled  him,  and,  as  to  her  coming  to  Quebec, 
he  did  not  know  what  to  say.  Louie  twitted  him  for  some  time  lon- 
ger, but  at  length  he  got  her  away  into  a  corner,  where  he  began  a 
conversation  in  a  low  but  very  earnest  tone,  which,  however,  was  suf& 
ciently  audible  to  make  his  remarks  understood  by  all  in  the  room. 

And  what  was  he  saying  ? 

He  was  disclaiming  all  intentions  with  regard  to  Miss  Phillips. 

And  Louie  was  listening  quietly  ! 

Perhaps  beheving  him  ! ! 

The  scamp  ! !  I 

And  now  I  noticed  that  Jack's  unhappy  tendency  to — well,  to  coju 
ciliate  ladies — was  in  full  swing. 

Didn't  I  see  him,  then  and  there,  slyly  try  to  take  poor  little  Louie's 
hand,  utterly  forgetful  of  the  disastrous  result  of  a  former  attempt  on 
what  he  believed  to  be  that  same  hand  ?  Didn't  I  see  Louie  civilly 
draw  it  away,  and  move  her  chair  farther  off  from  his  ?  Didn't  I  see 
him  flush  up  and  begin  to  utter  apologies  ?  Didn't  I  hear  Louie  be- 
gin to  talk  of  operijs,  and  things  in  general ;  and  soon  after,  didn't  I 
see  her  rise  and  come  over  to  Laura,  and  Nina,  and  me,  as  we  were 
playing  dummy  ?  Methinks  I  did.  Oh,  Louie  !  Oh,  Jack  !  Is  s»-? 
destined  to  be  Number  Four  I  or,  good  Heavens  I  Number  I  jrty  ? 
Why,  the  man's  mad  !     He  engages  himself  to  every  girl  he  sees  ! 

Home  again. 

Jack  was  full  of  Louie. 

"  Such  fun  !  such  life  !     Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  like  her  ?  " 

"  But  the  widow.  Jack  ?  " 

"  Hang  the  widow  ! 

"  Miss  Phillips  ?  " 

"  Bother  Miss  Phillips  !  " 

"  And  Number  Three  ?  " 

Jack's  face  grew  sombre,  and  he  was  silent  for  a  time.  At  length 
a  sudden  thought  seized  him. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  got  a  letter  to-day,  which  I  haven't 
opened.     Excuse  me  a  moment,  old  chap." 

So  saying,  he  pulled  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  opened  it,  and  read  it. 

He  told  me  the  contents. 

It  was  from  Miss  Phillips,  and  she  told  her  dearest  Jack  that  her 
father  was  about  moving  to  Quebec  to  live. 

[to  be  continued.] 

A   STORY  OF  COINCIDENCES. 
I. 

YES,  sir,  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction !     Things  do  happen  in  real 
life  of  a  more  extraordinary  and  improbable  character  than  are 
evolved  from  the  fancy  of  the  most  ingenious  novelist. 

When  I  hear  persons,  referring  to  the  last  sensation  romance,  ex- 
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claim,  "  Foil !  it  is  unnatural,  impossible,  absurd  ! "  I  say,  I  beg  your 
pardon,  it's  not  so  impossible,  for  example,  as  tlicTraupmann  murder; 
not  so  unnatural  as  tlie  Byron-Stowe  scandal ;  not  so  absurd  as  the 
Deau-Boker  marriage ;  and  yet  all  these  arc  facts.  No,  sir  or  madam, 
as  the  case  may  be,  fiction  cannot  surpass  fact  in  the  wonderful,  the 
horrible,  the  inexplicable,  or  the  apparently  supernatural.  Give  me 
an  instance  of  tlic  power  of  invention  in  these  -respects,  and  I'll  match 
it  with  a  still  more  extraordinary  reality. 

Why,  if  you  come  to  that,  take  the  case  of  my  own  marriage.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  coincidences  which  led  to,  accompanied, 
and  followed  my  marriage,  were  more  remarkable  than  any  set  of  fic- 
titious occurrences  of  the  sort  that  I  ever  read.  And  when  you  hear 
them  I  feel  very  sure  you  will  agree  with  me. 

To  begin,  then,  my  name  is  Joseph  Walker;  it  was  Joseph  Walker, 
Jr.,  until  the  death  of  my  excellent  father,  which  sad  event  happened 
just  six  months  after  my  birth ;  however,  this  is  not  important ;  nor,  per- 
haps, is  the  fact  that  I  lost  my  mother  while  I  was  still  a  small  boy, 
and  was  brought  up  liy  an  uncle. 

It  is  of  some  importance,  though,  that  I  should  mention  t'ne  fact 
of  this  uncle's  being  in  the  wliolesale  wine  and  liquor  trade,  and  of  his 
bringing  me  up  to  the  business,  with  a  view  to  ultimate  partnership 
and  succession,  fur  it  was  as  his  partner  that  I  went  on  a  collecting 
tour  through  the  West  and  South,  in  the  fall  of  186-,  and  it  was 
during  this  tour  that  I  happened  to  be  on  board  the  steamboat  Tele- 
graph No.  2,  when  she  blew  up,  just  above  Louisville,  and But 

I  am  getting  on  too  fast.  Let  me  relate  the  facts  in  the  simplest, 
most  methodical  way,  for  they  certainly  need  no  trick  of  style  or  lan- 
guage to  add  to  their  extraordinary  character. 

Well,  then,  in  October,  1S6-,  I  was  travelling  up  the  Ohio  River  in 
the  steamboat  Telegraph  No.  2,  on  my  way  to  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, Pittsburg,  and  Philadelphia,  in  each  of  which  cities  I  had  busi- 
ness to  transact. 

I  was  not  very  well,  having  suffered  for  some  days  from  a  severe 
nervous  headache,  and  had  kept  to  my  stateroom  pretty  constantly 
till  we  passed  Louisville,  when,  feeling  better,  I  went  out  to  the  for- 
ward part  of  the  boat  to  enjoy  the  crisp  evening  breeze  and  smoke  a 
mild  cigar. 

I  had  not  consumed  more  than  half  the  weed,  and  was  beginning 
to  think  that  nicotine,  in  no  matter  how  mild  a  form,  was  not  the  best 
cure  for  neuralgia,  when  a  horrible  din,  like  the  simultaneous  firing  of 
a  battery,  instantly  followed  by  a  babel  of  most  appalling  shrieks  and 
— in  truth  I  can't  describe  it;  besides,  it  lias  been  described  a  hundred 
times ;  but  the  fact  was,  the  steamboat  boiler  had  burst,  blown  half 
the  passengers  and  crew  overboard,  scalded  several  to  death,  and  the 
wreck  was  rapidly  sinking.  As  I  said,  I  cannot  describe  the  fearful 
scene,  and  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  my  powers  of  pen-painting 
are  wholly  inadequate ;  and,  secondly,  because  my  own  personal  situa- 
tion absorbed  all  the  faculties  of  my  mind  and  body  at  the  time,  and 
left  me  but  a  very  vague  and  confused  impression  of  what  was  hap- 
pening round  me. 

Most  of  those  who  were  not  blown  overboard,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  by  the  explosion,  immediately  flung  themselves  into  the  river, 
I  believe,  as  is  usual  in  such  sudden  crises.  I  only  know  that  as  I  was 
preparing,  with  considerable  agitation,  but  retaining  in  a  great  degree 
my  presence  of  mind,  to  let  myself  down  over  the  bow,  where  I  saw, 
through  the  gathering  shadows,  a  clear  strip  of  water  unencumbered 
by  struggling  victims — in  fact,  just  as  I  hung  vrith  one  leg  over  the 
edge,  I  felt  myself  seized  by  the  other  limb,  and  a  woman's  voice — a 
voice  clear  and  fresh,  but  with  a  wild-imploring  accent — cried : 

"  Save  me !  oh,  sir,  for  God's  sake  save  me ! " 

It  was  a  critical  moment,  the  darkness  was  coming  on  apace.  But 
who  that  called  himself  a  man  could  resist  such  an  appeal  ?  I  gave 
one  quick  glance  at  the  woman  who  pleaded  for  succor,  but  could  only 
Bee  that  she  was  young  and  slender,  and  had  a  profusion  of  jet-black 
hair,  large  dark  eyes,  and  a  small  white  hand,  which  clasped  me 
tightly  now  by  the  sleeve  of  my  shirt  (for  I  had  flung  oft' my  coat). 

"Come,"  said  I,  "trust  me,  and  I  will  save  you." 

I  slid  into  the  water,  still  holding  with  one  hand  to  the  boat. 
"  Now !  "  said  I,  making  a  hurried  gesture.  She  understood  it  at  once, 
and  let  herself  down  beside  me. 

"  Put  your  hands  on  my  shoulders,"  said  I,  "and  keep  them  there, 
but  don't  grip,  and  don't  get  frightened." 

Shj  obeyed  me  without  a  word,  and  in  another  instant  we  were 
clear  of  the  wreck,  and  I  was  swimming  steadily  toward  the  shore, 


taking  an  oblique  course  on  account  of  the  current.  Twice  I  was 
grappled  by  a  drowning  wretch^once  by  the  foot,  and  once  by  the 
hand — but  I  shook  off  the  clasp  and  swam  on.  Once  my  companion 
was  dragged  from  me  by  the  death-gripe  of  a  poor  victim  upon  her 
clothing,  but  I  succeeded  in  tearing  the  garment  free,  and  she  resumed 
her  hold,  till  at  last  I  landed  with  my  burden  safely  upon  the  bank. 
The  instant  my  fair  companion  was  drawn  from  the  water  by  the 
kindly  hands  of  those  who  were  gathered  on  the  shore,  she  fainted, 
and  I  left  her  to  be  carried  to  the  nearest  house ;  there  were  a  number 
of  dwellings  clustered  near  the  river,  and  I  went  myself  to  obtain  shel- 
ter, and,  if  possible,  to  change  my  dripping  garments.  Half  an  hour 
later  I  had  obtained  dry  clothing,  and,  finding  that  another  upward- 
bound  boat  had  stopped  to  offer  assistance  or  the  means  of  transport 
to  the  victims  of  the  late  disaster,  I  determined  to  proceed  at  once  on 
my  journey  in  her,  as  it  was  important  I  should  lose  no  time  in  reach- 
ing Cincinnati.  But  before  going  on  board  I  sought  the  house  to 
which  the  lady  I  had  rescued  had  been  carried,  to  inquire  after  her 
condition,  and  learn  if  I  could  be  of  any  further  service  to  her.  She 
was,  however,  too  ill  to  see  me,  or  even  to  express — so  said  the  woman 
of  the  house — her  gratitude  in  fitting  terms,  but  had  begged  that  I 
would  leave  ray  name  and  address,  in  order  that  she  might  be  able  to 
know  and  thank  her  preserver,  as  soon  as  she  could  do  so  properly. 
The  woman  of  the  house  added  that  a  message  had  already  been  sent 
to  Louisville,  where  a  relative  of  the  lady's  chanced  to  be,  who  would 
doubtless  arrive  in  a  few  hours. 

"  Was  she  travelling  alone  ?  "  I  asked. 

"No,"  said  the  woman;  "her  servant  was  with  her,  but  the  poor 
thing  jumped  overboard  and  was  drowned." 

"  What  is  the  lady's  name  ?  " 

"  Simmons — iliss  Simmons,  as  near  as  I  could  understand  her," 
answered  the  woman. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  am  rejoiced  that  she  is  in  good  hands,  and  that 
her  relative  happens  to  be  so  near.  Pray  present  her  my  compliments, 
and  say — but  stop,  I'll  just  write  a  line  on  my  card." 

My  cards,  papers,  and  most  of  my  money,  I  carried  in  an  india- 
rubber  case,  in  an  inner  breast-pocket  of  my  waistcoat ;  they  had 
therefore  been  preserved  in  good  condition. 

So,  taking  out  a  visiting-card  upon  which  was  simply  engraved 
Joseph  Walkeei,  I  wrote  under  the  name  in  pencil — "  accepts  your 
thanks  with  pleasure,  but  desires  no  further  reward  than  this,  and  the 
approval  of  his  own  conscience,  for  the  simple  performance  of  a  duty 
which  it  would  have  been  a  shame  to  his  manhood  to  refuse." 

I  gave  no  address,  but,  putting  the  pasteboard  into  the  woman's 
hand,  went  my  way  to  the  steamboat,  and  arrived  in  due  time  at  Ciu- 
ciimati  without  further  mishap. 

n. 

I  said  I  should  tell  my  story  in  the  simplest,  matter-of-fact  way,  and 
I  shall  do  so ;  but,  as  the  facts  had  a  sort  of  sequence  that  separated 
them  curiously,  both  as  to  time  and  correlation,  I  think  a  division  into 
chapters  will  make  the  transition  more  natural,  and  add  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  reader, -and  have  therefore  adopted  this  form. 

My  business  tour  ended  in  Philadelphia,  and  for  the  next  few 
months  I  was  a  fi.tture  in  the  office  of  "  Wayne  &  Walker,  Wholesale 
Importers  of  and  Dealers  in  Foreign  and  Domestic  Wines,  Liquors,  and 
Cordials." 

I  cannot  say  that  the  incidents  of  my  escape  from  the  steamboat 
explosion,  and  my  rescue  of  Miss  Simmons,  had  been  forgotten  by  me, 
for,  on  the  contrary,  I  thought  of  them  quite  often  with  a  feeling  of 
pleasant  satisfaction  and  self-approval ;  and  occasionally  reproached 
myself  for  my  insouciant  gallantry  in  not  leaving  my  address  with  the 
dark-eyed  young  lady,  and  thereby  affording  her  the  chance  of  cultiva- 
ting the  acquaintance  of  her  preserver. 

But  my  uncle's  sudden  death  the  following  spring,  and  the  conse- 
quent labors  which  devolved  upon  me  as  his  sole  heir  and  executor, 
drove  these  thoughts  and  recollections  for  the  time  from  my  mind ;  and 
when,  early  in  September,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  visit  several 
of  the  chief  cities  of  the  West  and  South,  as  head  of  the  house  of 
Joseph  Walker,  late  Wayne  &  Walker,  I  can  truly  say  that  the  name  of 
Miss  Simmons,  and  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  occupied  but 
an  obscure  and  unvisited  chamber  of  my  memory. 

I  went  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  thence  to  Pittsburg, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Wheeling,  and  so  on,  till  on  the  18lh — yes,  I 
think  it  was  the  18th  of  September,  though  the  exact  date  is  of  little 
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consequence — I  reached  Louisville,  and,  going  to  the  hotel  named  after 
the  city,  registered  my  name,  ate  my  supper,  and  went  to  bed. 

Being  a  good  deal  fatigued  I  slept  late,  and  by  the  time  I  had 
breakfasted  next  morning  it  was  nearly  noon.  I  stepped  into  the 
office  of  the  hotel  after  breakfast  to  look  at  the  directory,  and  ask  a 
question  or  two  of  the  clerk,  when,  just  as  I  reached  the  desk,  I  heard 
that  bland  official  say :  "  Here  is  the  gentleman  himself,  colonel,"  at 
the  same  time  waving  his  jewelled  hand  toward  me  with  a  smile,  and 
a  gracious  "  Good-morning,  Mr.  Walker !  this  gentleman  has  just  been 
inquiring  for  you." 

The  gentleman  alluded  to— a  tall,  portly  personage,  with  black  hair 
and  beard,  a  little  touched  here  and  there  with  gray,  and  a  half-mili- 
tary air — came  quickly  up  with  extended  hand,  saying  rapidly :  "  Mr. 
Joseph  Walker,  I  think ;  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  believe — I  earnestly 
trust  I  am  right — I  am  under  a  very  great  obligation." 

I  took  the  proffered  hand,  of  course,  but  replied ;  "  I  am  delighted 
to — to  meet  you  sir,  but  I  really  fear — I — in  fact,  I  am  sure  I  have  not 
the  honor  of  knowing  you,  and  you  must  be  deceived  by  a  chance  re- 
semblance, or — " 

"  I  trust  not,  sir,  I  trust  not ;  indeed,  there  is  no  question  of  resem- 
blance, for  I  never — but" — interrupting  himself — ''we  shall  know 
In  a  moment.     Tour  name,  sir,  is  Joseph  Walker?  "     I  bowed. 

"  It  is  not  an  uncommon  name,"  continued  he,  "  but  my  disap- 
pointment will  be  great  if  you  are  not  ihe  Joseph  Walker  I  am  in 
search  of.  Pray,  sir,  were  you  not  travelling  in  these  parts  last  fall  ? 
Did  you  not,  in  fact,  pass  this  city  last  October  in  a  steamboat,  the 
Telegraph,  I  believe,  which  was  sunk  a  little  way  above  here  ? " 
He  paused  an  instant,  and  in  the  same  instant  the  recollection  of  the 
scene  I  have  described  above  was  quickened  within  me,  and  I  an- 
swered eagerly : 

"Yes,  sir,  I  was — I  did,  indeed,  and — " 

"  And,"  interrupted  he,  "  did  you  not,  at  the  risk  of  j'our  own  life, 
in  the  most  gallant  manner,  save  the  life  of  a  young  lady,  a  passenger 
on  board  that  boat,  whose  name  was — " 

"  Miss  Simmons  ! "  cried  I.  "  I  saved  such  a  young  lady,  in  truth, 
sir,  from  the  wreck  of  the  Telegraph,  but  at  little  or  no  personal 
risk,  and  indeed  any  one  else — a  deck-hand — might,  and  probably 
would,  have  rescued  her  the  next  moment  as  easily  as  I." 

But  the  tall  gentleman  grasped  both  my  hands  in  the  most  cordial 
manner,  and,  holding  them  in  a  vice-like  grip,  shook  my  arms  violently 
as  he  exclaimed : 

"  She  was  my  daughter,  sir,  my  only  daughter !  God  bless  you ! 
I  have  been  trying  to  find  you  ever  since.  Why — why  the  devil  did 
you  run  away,  sir,  without  even  letting  my  daughter  know  your  name  ? 
Confound  it,  sir,  you  left  us  with  a  burden  of  obligation  that  we  could 
not  discharge — it  was  not  generous  !  But  I've  caught  you  now,  and, 
by  George  !  you  sha'n't  run  away  this  time." 

"  But — but,  my  dear  Mr.  Simmons,"  said  I,  "  I  was  in  great  haste, 
and  I  sent  my  card  to  your  daughter.  I — I  even  wrote  a  line  on  it  to 
— to  explain  my  hurried  departure." 

"  She  never  received  it,  sir.  It  was  only  by  the  merest  good  luck 
that  I  discovered  your  name.  The  passenger-list  of  the  boat  was 
saved  somehow  ;  the  clerk  had  it  in  his  pocket,  I  believe,  and  he  had 
seen  you  jump  overboard  with  a  young  lady  and  a  settee — " 

"  I  had  no  settee,"  said  I,  interrupting  him. 

"  Well,  he  thought  you  had,  but  that  is  of  no  consequence ;  he  re- 
membered you,  and,  referring  to  the  list,  gave  me  your  name." 

"  I  don't  recollect  him  at  all,"  said  I. 

"  Of  course  not !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Simmons.  "  And  his  description 
of  you  was  far  from  exact,  I  see  ;  but  he  was  sure  of  your  name  and 
identity,  and  he  was  right.  And  now,  sir,"  he  concluded,  with  a  fresh 
hand-shaking,  "  go  and  pack  up  your  traps,  and  come  home  with  me. 
My  carriage  is  here.  I'm  only  in  town  on  a  little  business,  and  shall 
drive  back  to  Grafton  immediately. 

I  demurred  somewhat,  and  pleaded  the  shortness  of  time  at  my 
disposal,  and  the  urgency  of  my  business — I  ought  to  leave  Louisville 
the  next  morning — I  would  call  on  my  return  northward.  But  no,  he 
would  accept  no  compromise ;  I  should  go  home  with  him,  if  only  for 
a  few  hours  ;  I  should  see,  and  be  thanked  by  his  daughter  ;  I  should 
be  his  guest,  if  but  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  him  under  his  own 
roof,  and  then,  if  I  must  go,  why  I  should,  but  on  condition  of  solemn- 
ly promising  to  make  a  much  longer  visit  on  my  return  homeward. 

I  was  not  really  disinclined  to  accept  Mr.  Simmons's  grateful  hos- 
pitality ;  I  had  no  objection,  whatever,  to  renew  my  acquaintance — if 


acquaintance  it  could  be  called — with  his  fair  daughter ;  indeed,  quite 
the  reverse  ;  and  so  I  went. 

Mr.,  or,  as  he  was  universally  called,  Colonel  Simmons,  had  a  very 
pretty  place  some  twenty  miles  fi-om  Louisville,  which  he  called  Graf- 
ton Manor,  there  being  a  small  hamlet,  half  a  mile  from  his  mansion, 
called  Grafton  Corner,  which  was  his  post-office. 

We  drove  to  Graftoa  inside  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  though  the 
roads  were  by  no  means  equal  to  Macadam,  and  Miss  Simmons  was  at 
the  gate  to  welcome  her  father.  Yes,  that  was  certainly  the  dark-eyed, 
slender  maiden,  with  the  luxuriant  raven  tresses,  whom  I  had  borne 
through  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  I  did  not  recognize  her  features,  it 
is  true,  for  I  had  had  but  a  dim  and  transient  glimpse  of  them  in  the 
darkness,  on  the  evening  of  our  adventure ;  but  the  hair,  and  eyes, 
and  figure,  were  the  same.  That  she  would  know  me  was,  of  course, 
impossible,  since  she  had  not  probably  seen  my  face  at  all ;  or,  if  she 
had,  it  must  have  been  the  merest  passing  glance,  utterly  incapable 
of  making  any  impression  on  the  memory. 

But  her  father  forestalled  the  necessity  of  such  a  recognition,  by 
crying,  even  before  he  reached  the  gate : 

"  Here  he  is,  Xellie  !  I've  caught  him  at  last !  He  can't  give  ns 
the  slip  this  time  !  " 

"  Oh,  father,  who — what  do  you  mean  ?  "  exclaimed  the  maiden, 
blushing,  as  we  drew  up  at  the  steps  of  the  broad-eavcd  veranda. 

"  Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  Nellie ;  the  young  gentleman  who  saved 
your  life,  and  then  ran  away  to  avoid  being  thanked.  There,  give  him 
a  regular  scolding,  and  no  thanks,  since  he  seems  so  much  afraid  of 
them." 

But  Miss  Simmons  held  out  her  small  hand,  and,  as  I  clasped  it, 
the  tears  came  into  her  fine  eyes,  and  she  said  in  a  low,  sweet  voice : 
"  I  do  thank  you,  sir,  from  my  heart,  but  it  was  cruel  of  you  to  keep 
me  waiting  so  long  to  express  my  gratitude." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Simmons,"  said  I,  hastily,  "  it  was  unavoidable,  I 
assure  you,  and  a — pray,  say  no  more  about  it.  If  you  really  wish  to 
reward  me  for  the  trifling  service  I  rendered  you,  you  will  promise  not 
to  refer  to  it  again  in  my  presence." 

"  If  it  is  so  disagreeable  to  you  to  be  reminded  of  having  rescued 
me  from  death,  of  course  I  shall  not  speak  of  it  again,  sir,"  said  Misa 
Simmons,  in  quite  a  changed  tone  of  voice. 

"  I — it  is  not  that !  "  stammered  I ;  "of  course,  you  know  it  is  not 
that ;  but — it  is  really  embarrassing — I  am  already  so  much  more  re- 
warded than  I  deserve,  bj' — by  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,  and 
— pray,  promise  me  to  let  the  subject  drop." 

She  smiled,  promised,  and  we  went  in  to  dinner. 

I  had  only  intended  to  spend  the  evening  at  Grafton,  and  be  driven 
back  to  the  city  before  bedtime.  I  actually  stayed  three  days,  and 
promised  to  spend  a  still  longer  time  with  ray  new  friends  on  my  re- 
turn. 

This  promise  I  so  honorably  fulfilled  that  the  whole  month  of  No- 
vember was  passed  by  me  at  Grafton  Manor,  and,  when  I  left  there  on 
the  last  day  of  that  month,  it  was  with  the  understanding  that  I  should 
return  with  the  new  year,  and  marry  Miss  Helen  Simmons. 

III. 

This  being  merely  a  narrative  of  facts,  and  not  a  sentimental  tale, 
I  will  simply  state  that  nothing  interfered  to  change  or  delay  our  plans. 
I  settled  my  business  affairs  satisfactorily,  and  returned  to  Grafton, 
where,  on  the  10th  of  January,  I  married  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
Simmons,  and  took  her  on  a  bridal  tour  to  New  Orleans.  Here  we 
spent  a  fortnight,  then  went  to  Havana,  where  the  rebellion  did  not 
prevent  us  from  enjoying  another  fortnight  of  delicious  weather,  and_ 
thence  sailed  for  New  York,  where  we  were  joined  by  Colonel  Simmons, 
who  proposed  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  us  in  his  daughter's  new 
home. 

We  had  been  settled  more  than  a  month  with  our  lares  and 
penates,  and  were  as  happy  as  possible,  when  I  had  occasion,  one  day, 
to  make  a  business-trip  to  Buffalo,  to  call  on  Messrs.  Keggs  &  Co.,  who 
were  good  customers  of  mine.  Young  Krggs  was  in  his  counting- 
room,  talking  with  an  elderly  gentleman,  when  I  entered. 

"  Hallo,  Walker  !  "  cried  he,  "  how  are  you,  old  fellow  5  Got  my 
letter,  I  see.  By-thc-by,  I  haven't  congratulated  you  yet.  Accept  the 
compliments  of  the  season,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,"  and  he  shook  my 
hand  heartily.  Then,  turning  to  the  elderly  gentleman — "  Mr.  Beach," 
said  he,  "  allow  me  to  introduce  my  friend,  Mr.  Joseph  Walker.  Mr. 
Beach,"  added  Keggs,  "is  from  Memphis,  and  has   just  given  me 
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a  large  order  which  I  hoped  to  fill  through  you.  He  comes  to  me,  be- 
cause he  was  an  old  friend  of  my  father's,  though,  curiously  enough,  I 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  myself" 

While  Keggs  was  speaking,  I  glanced  at  Mr.  Beach,  whose  hand  I 
had  shaken,  and  saw  that  he  appeared  strangely  agitated,  and  impatient 
to  say  something.  In  fact,  he  scarcely  waited  for  my  friend  to  finish, 
before  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  anxious  inquiry  :    . 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  are  you  not — that  is,  were  you  not  blown  up 
on  the  Ohio  River  something  over  a  year  since — in  October,  186-, 
near  Louisville  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly  blown  up,"  I  replied  ;  "  the  steamboat  was,  however. 
But—" 

"  But,"  interrupted  he,  "  you  escaped  by  swimmmg  ashore,  and 
rescued  a  lady  at  the  same  time,  did  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  save  a  young  lady,  certainly,"  said  I, 
wondering  what  possible  connection  he  could  have  with  my  wife's 
rescue. 

"  Sir ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Beach,  again  seizing  my  hand,  and  speaking 
with  much  emotion,  "  I  am  more — far.  more  grateful  to  you  than  I  can 
express.     That  young  lady  was  my  dear  niece  !  " 

"  Tour:— your  niece  ?  Miss  Simmons  your  niece  ? "  I  cried,  in  still 
greater  bewilderment,  for  I  should  surely  have  heard  of  Mr.  Beach  be- 
fore now,  if  my  wife  were  his  niece. 

"  Simonds,  my  dear  sir,  not  Simmons  !  "  said  the  'old  gentleman ; 
"  my  orphan  niece,  Lydia  Simonds.  Ah !  if  you  only  knew  how  we, 
have  longed  to  sec  and  know  you — to  thank  you — to — why  did  you 
not  leave  us  your  address,  my  dear  sir  ?  Surely,  you  did  not  despise 
the  gratitude  of  a  young  girl  and  an  old  man — " 

"  But — but — but  you  are  in  error ! — there  is  some  strange  mistake ! 
— I  did  not  save  your  niece ! — I — the  young  lady  I  saved  was  named 
Simmons — Helen  Simmons,  and  she  is — " 

"  Mistake!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Beach,  interrupting  me  in  an  almost 
angry  manner.  "  How  can  there  be  a  mistake  ?  Have  you  not  just 
acknowledged  that  you  saved  the  young  lady's  life — that  you  escaped 
by  swimming  ashore  with  her  from  the  exploded  steamboat  Telegraph, 
a  few  miles  .ibove  Louisville,  in  October,  186- ?  Sir,  you  are  either 
the  most  eccentric,  or  the  most — " 

"Stop — stop,  sir,"  cried  I;  "let  me  think  a  moment — a  single  in- 
stant, to  collect  myself.  I  am  very  far  from  wishing  to  oifend  or  mys- 
tify you,  or  evade  your  thanks,  if  thanks  were  due  me  from  you,  by 
any  such  subterfuge — but — I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  explain  this  enig- 
ma.    How  did  you  discover  my  name,  sir  ?  " 

"  Your  name  ?  Why,  by  your  own  card,  sir !  Did  you  not,  before 
you  pursued  your  journey  so  hastily  that  night,  write  something  on 
your  visiting-card,  and  send  it  to  my  niece,  who  was  too  ill  to  see  you  ? 
Lydia  preserved  that  card  most  preciously,  I  can  assure  you,  and  only 
lent  it  to  me  to  use  as  a  clew  to  your  identification.  Here,  sir,"  con- 
tinued he,  taking  out  his  pocket-boolc,  and  producing  a  card  from  its 
recesses,  "  here  it  is  !  Will  you  deny  your  own  writing,  Mr.  Walk- 
er?" 

There  it  was,  sure  enough  !  The  identical  pasteboard  on  which  I 
bad  scribbled  those  rather  Pecksniffian  lines  to  the  lady  I  had  rescued, 
and  whose  name  the  woman  I  gave  it  to  said  she  understood  to  be 
Simmons ! 

But  if  this  were  so — if  I  had  actually  saved  the  life  of  Miss  Lydia 
Simonds — how,  in  the  name  of  all  the  mysteries  past,  present,  and  to 
come,  was  this  other  rescue  to  be  explained  ?  I  had  not,  certainly, 
saved  two  young  ladies !  And  yet  I  had — I  muM  have  saved  Helen  Sim- 
mons— my  wife !  And  now  it  was  proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt,  that  I  had  rescued  Miss  Lydia  Simonds,  this  old  man's  niece! 
Was  there  ever  such  a  torturing  and  incomprehensible  piece  of  be- 
wilderment ? 

I  sat  in  my  chair  and  stared  blankly  at  Mr.  Beach.  Mr.  Beach  sat 
in  his  chair,  and  returned  the  stare  with  a  gaze  that  gradually  assumed, 
first  an  expression  of  doubt  and  distrust,  then  of  pity  and  sympathy. 
(Keggs,  by-the-way,  had  been  called  out  to  see  a  customer  in  the  other 
oflBee.)  "  He  thinks  I  am  deranged,"  said  I  to  myself,  and  the  thought 
calmed  me  at  once. 

"  Mr.  Beach,"  said  I,  "  there  is  something  in  this  strange  affair 
which  I  am  wholly  unable  to  explain ;  but  if  you  will  listen  to  my 
story,  perhaps  you  can  help  me  to  solve  the  puzzle." 

The  old  gentleman's  face  lit  up,  and  he  assented  eagerly.  I  there- 
upon told  him,  as  succinctly  as  possible,  the  circumstances  of  my  meet- 
ing with  Colonel  Simmons,  his  claiming  me  as  his  daughter's  preserver. 


the  apparent  authenticity  of  the  claim,  and  my  marriage  to  Miss  Sim- 
mons, based  to  a  great  extent  upon  that  claim. 

"  And  you  see,  sir,"  said  I,  in  conclusion,  "  what  a  very  painful 
position  I  am  placed  in.  If  I  saved  your  niece,  of  which  there  can  be 
no  possible  doubt,  I  did  not  save  Miss  Simmons ;  and  yet  I  have  wooed 
and  won  her  as  the  preserver  of  her  life,  thereby  becoming  a  double  im- 
postor :  first,  in  assuming  the  credit  of  an  act  I  never  performed,  and, 
secondly,  in  winning  a  maiden's  affections  under  this  false  character." 

"  It  is  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  coincidence — series  of  coinci- 
dences, in  fact,  the  most  extraordinary  I  ever  heard  of,"  said  Mr. 
Beach.  "  As  to  your  position,  however,  I  think  you  are  needlessly 
sensitive.     You  love  your  wife,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir." 

"  And  you  believe  that  she  returns  your  affection,  and  is  qnite- 
happy  and  contented,  do  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  so." 

"  Well,  then,  o?  what  consequence  is  the  rest  ?  When  she  hears 
the  singular  and  apparently  inexplicable  story  of  your  mutual  mis- 
take, she  will  only  wonder  and  laugh  at  it.  If,  however,  she  had- 
known  it  hefort  you  were  married,  she  might  have  felt  difierently,  I 
confess." 

"  But — I  think  on  the  whole,  sir,  that  it  will  be  better — that  is, 
that  there  is  no  need  of  her  knowing  it — just  now,  at  all  events,"  said 
I,  a  little  doubtfully. 

"  And  suppose  the  real  rescuer  turned  up  some  fine  day — for  your 
wife  certamly  was  saved  from  a  steamboat-wreck  by  somebody,  I  take 
it,"  suggested  Mr.  Beach. 

"  There's  hardly  one  chance  in  a  thousand  of  that,"  said  I,  "  and, 
at  any  rate,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  explanation  when  such  an  event 
does  occur." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Beach,  "  you  will  do  as  you  like  about  that,  of 
course.  But  now  suppose  we  go  and  se^what  my  niece  says  about 
it." 

"  Is  she  with  you,  then  ?  "  I  asked ;  and  the  idea  of  meeting  with 
the  veritable  maiden  I  had  rescued  from  a  watery  grave  made  me  feel 
very  queerly  somehow. 

"  She  is  waiting  for  me  at  the  hotel.  As  soon  as  you  have  fin- 
ished with  Mr.  Keggs,  we  will  go  there  together,  if  you  have  no  objec- 
tion." 

"  Oh,  I'll  wait.  Go  ahead,  Walker !  Don't  keep  a  lady  in  sus- 
pense ! "  cried  Keggs,  who  had  just  entered  in  time  to  hear  the  invi- 
tation. "  I'll  hear  the  whole  story  when  you  come  back,  and  give  you 
the  advantage  of  my  head  :  two  heads  and  so  forth,  you  know." 

But  I  did  not  need  Mr.  Kegg's  head  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  dou- 
ble rescue,  for,  upon  being  presented  to  Miss  Simonds  (whose  hair 
was  blacker  and  more  luxuriant,  if  possible,  and  her  eyes  as  dark  and 
soft  as  my  wife's)  and  repeating  the  singular  story  above  related,  she 
said: 

"  I  fancy  I  have  something  which  may  in  some  degree  clear  up 
this  mystery,  although  the  explanation  rather  adds  to  than  detracts 
from  its  extraordinary  character." 

So  saying,  she  went  out  of  the  room,  and  presently  returned  with  a 
slip,  evidently  cut  from  a  newspaper,  which  she  handed  me.  It  was  a 
"local"  from  the  Memphis  Avalajiche^  headed:  "Another  fatal 
Steamboat  Disaster — Singular  Coincidence  ; "  and  read  as  follows  : 
"  Only  four  days  ago  we  chronicled  the  sinking  of  the  steamer  Tele- 
graph No.  1,  almost  in  sight  of  Louisville,  and  the  melancholy  loss 
of  life  caused  by  that  disaster,  and  now  it  is  our  painful  task  to 
announce  yet  another  fatal  accident  of  a  similar  kind,  in  the 
explosion  of  the  steamboat  Telegraph  No.  2,  which  occurred  last 
evening  within  a  few  miles  of  the  very  spot  at  which  her  companion- 
craft  went  dov/n  three  days  previously.  By  this  terrible  calamity 
thirteen  persons  were  hurried  into  eternity,  including  several  well- 
known  citizens  of  Memphis."  (Here  followed  the  names  of  the 
victims.)  "The  details  of  the  disaster  have  not  yet  reached  us, 
nor  have  we  received  a  complete  list  of  the  passengers.  .  .  .  The 
similarity  in  name  of  the  two  ill-fated  steamers,  and  the  closeness  in 
the  locality  of  their  successive  destruction  are  not,  however,  the  only 
or  most  curious  coincidences  in  these  sad  affairs.  Miss  Lydia  Simonds, 
the  beautiful  niece  of  our  respected  fellow-townsman,  Mr.  A.  J.  Beach,, 
was  a  passenger,  with  her  servant,  on  the  Telegraph  No.  2,  and  was 
rescued  in  the  most  gallant  manner  by  a  young  gentleman,  who,  after 
seeing  her  safely  deposited  and  in  kind  hands  on  shore,  suddenly  and 
mysteriously  disappeared,  leaving  no  other  clew  than  his  name,  '  Jo- 
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Beph  Walker,'  engraved  on  a  Tisiting-card,  which  he  desired  might  be 
handed  Miss  Simonds  on  her  recovery.  It  will  be  remembered  by  our 
readers  that,  in  our  account  of  the  sinking  of  the  Telegraph  No.  1,  we 
stated  that  a  young  lady  passenger  had  been  saved  by  the  bravery  of 
a  gentleman  who  was  said  to  have  immediately  resumed  his  journey 
without  making  himself  known  or  even  visible  to  the  lady  whose  life 
he  had  preserved.  We  have  since  been  informed — and  this  is  surely 
-a  most  extraordinary,  almost  an  incredible  coincidence — that  this 
young  lady  (who  had  only  gone  on  board  at  Louisville,  and  was  in 
charge  of  the  captain  who  was  entangled  in  the  wreck  and  drowned) 
was  a  Miss  Simonds  or  Simmons,  and  that  there  is  strong  presumptive 
evidence  that  the  name  of  her  rescuer  was  also  Joseph  Walker." 
Then  followed  a  string  of  moral  and  philosophical  reflections  and  de- 
ductions in  the  usual  "  local "  style,  which  I  spare  you. 

Here,  then,  was  at  least  a  plausible  solution  of  the  riddle.  There 
were  two  young  ladies  whose  names  differed  but  slightly — this  I  already 
knew.  There  were  also  two  rescues  of  most  remarkable  coincidental- 
•ity  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  coin  a  word — and  not  a  bad  one  either)  in 
time,  place,  and  circumstance.  But,  further,  and  very  much  more 
remarkable  still,  there  were,  it  appeared,  two  Joseph  Walkers,  and 
these  Dromios  were  each,  respectively,  the  hero  of  one  of  the  coinci- 
dental rescues.  This,  to  me,  was  the  stunning  and  incredible  climax 
of  the  whole  affair,  and  yet  it  was  the  only  and  must  be  the  true  ex- 
planation of  the  puzzle.  So  I  accepted  it  with  as  cheerful  a  faith  as  I 
■could,  and  having  meekly  received  my  meed  of  gratitude  from  Miss 
Simonds  and  her  uncle,  and  finished  my  business  with  Keggs,  I  went 
my  way  homeward,  a  wiser  and  somewhat  sadder  man,  but  resolved, 
BO  far  as  regarded  the  existence  of  my  other  ego  and  his  claim  for  life- 
saving  service  upon  my  wife,  to  "  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  in  the 
bud,  feed  on  my  damask  cheek." 

IV. 

If  my  story  stopped  here,  I  think  you  would  agree  that  it  was 
quite  extraordinary  enough  to  justify  the  assertion  with  which  I  set 
out  in  the  telling  of  it. 

But,  as  I  am  narrating  a  series  of  facts,  it  seems  to  me  I  am  in 
honor  bound  to  tell  all  of  them,  no  matter  how  "  impossible,"  "  un- 
natural," or  "  absurd,"  they  may  appear.  I  am,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
witness-box,  sworn  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  must,  therefore,  go  on 
to  the  very  end,  regardless  of  the  sneers  of  the  opposite  counsel,  and 
the  incredulous  wonder  of  the  honorable  jury.  I  will,  however,  be  as 
brief  as  possible,  lest  the  court  adjourn  and  the  audience  disperse  be- 
fore I  have  concluded  my  testimony. 

Eighteen  months  passed  without  other  incidents  than  those  of  a 
domestic  nature  occurring  in  my  household.  My  wife  bore  me  a 
child,  which,  however,  lived  but  a  few  hours ;  and,  when  the  bereaved 
mother  had  slowly  recovered  a  part  of  her  wonted  health,  her  phy- 
sicians ordered  a  sea-voyage,  and  the  wholesome  excitements  of  a 
European  tour. 

I  arranged  my  affairs ;  we  sailed  in  September,  and  arrived  duly  at 
the  American  tourist's  Mecca — Paris.  The  voyage  had,  perhaps, 
benefited  my  wife ;  but  its  immediate  effects  were  to  exhaust  her 
vital  forces  so  that  she  was  unable  to  leave  her  rooms  at  the  Grand 
Hotel  for  three  days  subsequent  to  our  arrival. 

On  the  morning  after  our  installation,  I  went  down  alone  to  the 
restaurant,  to  breakfast.  I  seated  myself,  or,  rather,  the  gar^on  seated 
me,  at  a  table  facing  the  door  of  entrance.  "  What  does  Monsieur 
.  desire  ?  "  asked  the  smiling  attendant,  handing  me  the  carte.  I  looked 
over  it  and  gave  my  order,  and  he  vanished.  After  continuing  to 
examine  the  bill  of  fare  for  a  few  moments,  for  lack  of  better  employ- 
ment, I  put  it  down  and  glanced  toward  the  door,  through  which  num- 
bers of  people  were  coming  and  going.  I  had  already  seen  a  score 
of  faces,  old  and  young,  handsome  and  homely,  but  all  equally  un- 
known to  me,  when  a  lady  and  gentleman  entered,  the  sight  of  whom 
caused  me — at  least  that  of  the  lady  did — to  start  and  utter  an  excla- 
mation. 

I  recognized  Miss  Simonds,  the  real  heroine  of  my  steamboat  ad- 
venture. 

She  heard  my  ejaculation,  looked  at  ae,  and  came  instantly  for- 
ward with  outstretched  hand,  saying : 

"  Yoxc  here,  Mr.  Walker  ?     How  glad  I  am  to  meet  you  again  !  " 

"  And  you  ?  "  I  replied,  shaking  hands  with  her—"  how  came  yov, 
here,  Miss  Simonds  ?     Where  and  how  is  your  uncle  ?  " 

"  He  is  at  home,  and  was  very  well  when  I  last  heard  from  him. 


But  who,"  continued  she,  evidently  laboring  under  some  emotion,  the 
nature  of  which  I  could  not  make  out — "  who  would  ever  have  thought 
of  meeting  you  here  ?  It  is  most  astonishing  !  It  beats  any  thing  I 
ever  dreamed  of !     Is — is  your  wife  with  you  ?  " 

"  She  is,"  I  replied,  very  much  mystified.  "  She  has  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  voyage — we  are  just  arrived.  But  you — what  are 
you  laughing  at.  Miss  Simonds  ?  "  I  exclaimed  in  a  slightly  irritated 
tone,  for  I  was  beginning  to  feel  a  little  offended  at  her  inexplicable 
merriment. 

"  Forgive  me.  I  know  it's  rude,"  said  she  ;  "  but  I  couldn't  help 
it ;  it  is  so  wonderfully  funny ! "  Then,  striving  to  be  serious — "  I 
am  no  longer  Miss  Simonds  ;  I  am  married.  This  gentleman  is  my 
husband."  The  gentleman  alluded  to  had  been  standing  a  little  in  the 
background  ;  but,  in  glancing  toward  him  during  our  conversation,  I 
had  fancied  I  detected  a  hardly-repressed  desire  to  laugh  on  his  coun- 
tenance, and  this  had  rather  increased  my  impatience.  "  My  dear,  let 
me  present  you  to  a  valued  friend  of  mine,  of  whom  you  have  often 
heard  me  speak — Mr.  Joseph  Walker. — Mr.  Walker,  permit  me  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  my  husband,  Mr."  (a  pause)  "  Joseph  "  (an- 
other pause)  "  W-a-1-k-e-r  !  There — it's  out.  And,  oh,  isn't  it  funny ! " 
And  once  more  she  burst  into  a  low  but  merry  laugh,  in  which  this 
time  both  Messrs.  Walker  joined  heartily,  much  to  the  edification  of 
the  guests  in  our  immediate  neighborhood. 

I  confess,  however,  that  in  my  case  there  was  a  speedy  relapse 
from  hilarity  into  somewhat  sober  reflection  and  a  shade  of  anxiety, 
as  I  thought  that  now  my  wife  must  necessarily  be  told  the  whole 
strange  story  of  the  double  rescue,  and  be  introduced  to  her  real 
champion. 

But  we  sat  down,  and  had  a  pleasant  meal  and  a  confidential  chat, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  I  took  Mrs.  Walker  No.  2  up  to  the 
chamber  of  Mrs.  Walker  No.  1,  and  left  her,  with  a  few  words  of  in- 
troduction, to  tell  my  wife  all  about  it  in  her  own  way,  while  I  returned 
to  smoke  a  cigar  and  have  it  fairly  out  with  my  mysterious  double. 

The  mystery,  however,  was,  after  all,  only  a  matter  of  coincidences 
— very  extraordinary,  to  be  sure,  but  still  neither  impossible,  unnatu- 
ral, nor  absurd,  inasmuch  as  they  were  actual  coincidences. 

Mr.  Walker  No.  2  was  an  English  gentleman,  travelling  on  busi- 
ness in  America  at  the  time  of  the  double  rescue.  The  Telegraph 
No.  1  had  been  sunk  just  above  Louisville.  He  had  paddled  Miss 
Simmons,  who  was  in  a  swoon,  ashore  on  a  settee,  left  her  in  the  care 
of  some  ladies,  and  walked  into  the  city — to  dry  himself,  as  he  said, 
by  the  exercise.  Being  in  haste  to  get  on,  for  he  was  booked  to  sail 
from  New  York  in  three  days,  he  had  only  stopped  long  enough  in 
Louisville  to  learn  that  he  might  pursue  his  journey  in  forty  minutes, 
had  spent  the  forty  minutes  in  eating  supper  at  a  restaurant,  and  then 
departed,  his  luggage  lost,  but  his  money  saved,  and  never  stopped 
till  he  reached  New  York. 

He  had  met  Miss  Simonds  in  Switzerland,  about  a  year  ago.  She 
was  then  travelling  with  her  uncle.  His  name  attracted  her  attention, 
and,  when  he  told  her  (as  he  did  soon  after  their  acquaintance)  that 
he  had  once  had  the  pleasure  of  saving  the  life  of  a  countrvwomau 
of  hers  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  narrated  the  circumstauoes,  she 
told  him  my  story  in  return ;  and  these  mutnal  confidences,  combined 
with  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  coincidences  that  led  to  them, 
had  caused  them  to  farll  in  love  with  each  other,  he  supposed,  and  so, 
six  months  ago,  they  were  married.  Mr.  Beach  had  returned  home 
soon  afterward,  .and  they  themselves  were  going  to  join  him  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight. 

"  It  seems  natural  enough  when  you  know  all  about  it,"  said  Mr. 
Walker  No.  2  ;  "  but,  by  Jove  !  it  is  the  most  curious  thing  that  ever 
happened,  nevertheless." 

My  wife  took  a  great  fancy  to  Mrs.  Walker  No.  2,  and  they  are 
dear  friends  and  frequent  correspondents  now. 

But,  curiously  enough,  she  conceived  a  sort  of  dislike  for  the  other 
Mr.  Walker,  although  she  knew  it  was  he  who  had  actually  saved  her 
life.     And  what  do  you  suppose  was  the  reason  ? 

I'll  tell  you.  It's  not  the  one  she  gives ;  for,  when  I  sometimes 
argue  with  her  on  this  strange  antipathy,  she  always  snys  : 

"  My  dear  Jose  "  (.lose  is  her  pet  name  for  mc),  "  I  know  it's  fool- 
ish— worse  than  foolish — it's  ungrateful  and  unfeeling ;  but  I  can't 
help  it — it's  because  he's  an  Englishman,  I  suppose.  I  detest  English- 
men." 

But  I  know  better,  and,  though  I  shall  get  my  ears  boxed,  I  will 
tell  you. 
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The  real  reason  why  Mrs.  Walker  No.  1  dislikes  Mr.  Walker  No.' 2 
in  the  character  of  her  preserver,  is — he  wears  spectacles,  and  has  red 
hair  ! 


THE    WOMAN    OF    BUSINESS. 

I)T  THE  AUrnOIt  OF  "  THE  BACHELOR  OF  THE  ALBANY." 

CHAPTER   XLVn.— liST  WHICH   IT    IS    PROVED    THAT    GOOD    COM- 
PANY DOES  NOT  ALWAYS  MAKE  A  PLEASANT  DmNEIi. 

We  return  to  the  vicarage,  for  the  moment  the  headquarters  of  our 
principal  personages. 

Mr.  Binckadder  had  insisted  on  Alexander  and  Arnaud  dining  with 
him,  and  prevailed  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cosie,  with  Mr.  Marjoram,  to  join 
the  party. 

Arnaud  walked  up  from  Foxden  to  the  parsonage  with  Mr.  Black- 
adder,  his  sister,  and  Susan ;  Mrs.  Rowley  and  Alexander  bringing  up 
the  rear. 

"Arnaud  is  looking  very  ill,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley;  "don't  you  think 
so?" 

"  Like  many  young  men  of  extraordinary  physical  strength,  he 
overtaxes  it,"  said  Alexander.  "Few  men  could  have  done  what  he 
did  just  now  with  the  colors,  and  with  a  strong  breeze  blowing." 

"  It  was  not  to  display  his  strength,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley ;  "  but  the 
embroidery  was  done  by  the  girls,  and  it  would  not  have  been  seen  if  he 
had  not  spread  it  to  the  wind.  Biit  the  effort  struck  me  as  hysterical. 
I  am  uneasy  about  him;  he  has  been  living  too  much  in  solitude;  1 
wish  we  could  coax  him  out  of  it." 

"  You  have  all  been  doing  too  much  and  suffering  too  much,"  said 
Alexander.  "  Why,  you  yourself — there  is  no  other  woman  in  England 
capable  of  the  exertion  I  have  seen  you  make  to-day — intellectual, 
too,  as  well  as  physical,  and  immediately  after  having  had  a  hair's- 
breadth  escape  with  your  life.  I  hope  you  are  going  to  have  a  little 
quiet  now." 

"  Well,  now  that  I  am  burned  out,  you  know,  I  have  got  as  little 
to  do  as  the  vowels  in  Wales,  as  my  father  used  to  say,  until  I  get  a 
roof  of  my  own  over  my  head  again,  which  I  hope  to  have  now  in  a 
few  days." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  to  be  castled  so  soon." 
"  Thank  you  for  the  word — if  any  woman  ought  to  live  in  a  fortress, 
I  ought:  but  I  was  going  to  say  that  if  Fanny  was  a  little  better,  and 
able  to  be;ir  a  short  journey,  I  would  take  her  to  Exeter,  to  have  some 
better  medical  advice  than  is  to  be  had  hero.  I  know  perfectly  well 
you  did  not  come  down  to  stay  any  time  with  me,  even  if  I  had  a  house 
to  receive  you." 

"  I  must  leave  this  to-morrow.  I  am  going  abroad  for  a  fortnight 
or  thereabouts." 

"  There  it  is !    Business,  I  engage,  not  relaxation !    Do  you  ever  in- 
tend to  sit  down  under  that  fig-tree  of  yours,  as  Woodville  drew  you  ?  " 
"  I  answer  like  an  Irishman,  with  another  question :  When  do  you 
intend  to  set  up  your  rest  on  the  banks  of  that  pretty  lake  where  I 
first  met  you?" 

"Oh,  that  vi'.la  of  mine!  I  had  no  idea  you  ever  heard  of  it. 
When  I  dreamed  of  it  as  a  green  girl,  I  knew  nothing  of  Rowleys  and 
Upjohns — nothing  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  life." 

She  heaved  a  little  sigh — not  a  very  sorrowful  one — and  added ; 
"But  you  have  not  told  me  where  you  are  going." 
"  I  wonder  you  don't  guess,"  said  Alexander. 

"Not  to  Orta,  surely!  Nobody  ever  had  business  there.  Oh,  now 
I  have  it — you  are  going  to  join  Woodville  and  Miss  Cateran." 

"  Well,  I  am.  I  have  had  a  second  letter  from  her,  written  from 
the  same  place." 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  She  has  just  found  a  mare's-nest,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley. 
"I  can't  help  thinking  so  myself,"  said  Alexander;  "and  if  there  was 
nothing  else  to  take  me  abroad,  and  to  that  part  of  the  world,  I  should 
hardly  go  on  the  faith  of  Miss  Cateran's  assurances,  positive  as  they 
are.  It  seems  almost  inconceivable  that  Woodville,  gullible  as  he  is, 
should  not  recognize,  under  any  possible  disguise,  the  very  man  he  has 
taken  a  long  journey  expressly  to  meet." 

"  And  incredible,  too,"  added  Mrs.  Rowley,  "  that  Mr.  Sandford, 
having  invited  Woodville  to  meet  him,  should  shun  recognition  by  him 
when  they  have  met.  But  is  not  this  Arnaud  coming  toivard  us?  It 
surely  is.     He  has  fallen  behind  the  rest,  to  join  us." 

The  evening  was  so  advanced,  and  the  lane  so  shady,  that  it  was 
growing  hard  to  distinguish  objects  at  any  distance.  But  Mrs.  Rowley 
was  right.  It  was  Arnaud;  and  just  as  she  spoke  he  stopped,  and  sat 
down  on  a  stone  under  an  aged  tree  by  the  road-side. 

"  You  see  how  done  up  he  is,"  said  the  widow.  "  I  wish  you  could 
prevail  on  him  to  go  abroad  with  you.  Perhaps  he  will  when  you  tell 
him  where  you  arc  going," 

In  the  profound  stillness  of  the  autumn  evening,  Arnaud  heard  the 
last  words  distinctly ;  snd,  being  almost  invisible  in  the  deep  shadow, 
his  voice,  not  as  strong  as  usual,  was  more  like  a  moan  out  of  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  as  he  answered  : 

"  lie  is  not  going  fivr  enough  to  have  my  company.  He  will  not 
see  the  southern  cross  over  his  head  before  he  comes  back,  or  the 
pole-star  twinkling  on  the  horizon." 


■ "  I  should  think  not,"  said  Alexander,  laughing ;  "  but  I  hope  to 
see  the  stars  that  sliine  over  the  place  where  you  and  I  first  became 
acquainted.  You  must  come  along  with  me.  You  will  wield  your 
little  trident  with  more  vigor  for  taking  a  few  weeks'  recreation."' 

"  Come  out  of  your  ambush,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley,  "  and  let  us  talk 
as  we  go  along,  or  we  shall  be  late." 

Arnaud  rose  and  came  out  into  the  road,  but  looked  bewildered,  as 
if  he  had  not  understood  what  had  been  said. 

"  You  won't  allow  me  to  revisit  Bobbio  alone,"  resumed  Alexander 
thinking  he  had  not  made  himself  intelligible  at  first. 

"What  have  you  got  to  do  at  Bobbio?"  replied  Arnaud,  in  the 
bow-wow  manner  of  a  watch-dog  lying  in  the  sun,  and  too  lazy  to  get 
up  and  bark  like  himself. 

"Nothing  of  extraordinary  importance,"  said  Alexander,  with  a 
smile.  "  Only,  I  am  promised  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  eminent 
gentleman  whom  gods  call  Sandford;  and  men,  Moffat." 

In  an  instant  the  expression  of  Arnaud's  face  was  so  wild,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  ghastly,  that  Mrs.  Rowley,  who  had  been  closely 
observing  him,  was  frightened. 

"  Come  along,"  she  repeated,  nervously,  to  Alexander. 

She  saw  that  some  mysterious  screw  was  loose,  but  it  was  no  time 
then  to  investigate  where  the  machine  was  out  of  order.  Alexander 
followed  her,  but  Arnaud  neither  spoke  nor  stirred.  Mrs.  Rowley 
again  called  to  him  over  her  shoulder,  but  he  only  answered  im- 
patiently, bidding  her  go  on  in  the  same  hollow  and  growling 
tone. 

"  How  very  strange  his  manner  is  ! "  said  Mrs.  Rowley,  after  she 
had  proceeded  a  few  yards ;  "  it  is  utterly  beyond  my  comprehension ; 
there  must  be  fever  on  him.  The  very  name  of  Bobbio  seemed  to 
give  him  pain,  and  the  mention  of  Mr.  Sandford  threw  him  quite  off 
his  centre.  What  connection  can  there  possibly  be  between  Bobbio 
and  Sandford?  If  /were  to  turn  pale  at  the  name,  there  would  be 
some  reason  for  it.  There  is  no  use  in  waiting  for  him ;  he  will  not 
dine  with  us." 

"  If  he  goes  home,  and  to  bed,"  said  Alexander,  "  it  will  be  the 
beat  thing  he  can  do." 

"  You  little  know  what  kind  of  a  home  he  has  to  go  to,"  said  Mrs. 
Rowley ;  "  but  for  to-night  we  must  leave  him  to  himself,  or  we  should 
only  increase  his  excitement." 

They  proceeded  side  by  side,  at  a  smart  space ;  while  Arnaud, 
when  they  were  lost  to  sight,  sat  down  again  on  tlie  rock,  the  picture 
of  dismay.  The  fears  that  distracted  him  were  such  as  neither  the 
quick  perception  of  IViendship,  nor  the  still  quicker  sagacity  of  love, 
could  possibly  have  comprehended.  Arnaud  alone  knew  the  solution 
of  his  own  wretchedness.  He  had  not  to  g:)  back  to  Paris  to  recall 
the  dreaded  features  of  the  man  whom  Alexander  upoke  of  so  lightly. 
Nor  had  he  Mrs.  Rowley's  difficulty  of  connecting  \.\w.  ubiquitous  per- 
sonage with  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  or  imagining  what  might  be 
his  object  or  errand  there. 

The  dinner,  you  may  presume,  was  not  lively.  Indeed,  if  Mr. 
Blackadder  had  been  a  merrier  man,  and  his  sister  not  been  one  of  the 
dreariest  daughters  of  John  Kno.x — a  woman  who,  without  being 
actually  bitter,  made  a  raw,  cold  atmosphere  round  about  her,  like  one 
of  the  mists  of  her  native  hills — the  party  could  not  have  been  pleasant 
under  the  circumstances.  Arnaud's  default  made  a  terrible  chasm. 
Neither  of  the  Rowley  girls  appeared ;  and  the  anxiety  of  Mrs.  Rowley 
about  them  all  put  her  out  of  tune  for  society. 

Had  even  Mrs.  Cosie  been  present,  Alexander  would  at  least  have 
had  something  comfortable  to  contemplate;  but  her  place — no  small 
one — was  vacant  too.  She  had  borne  up  beautifully  at  the  review: 
but  when  the  excitement  of  that  event  was  passed,  she  quite  broke 
down,  poor,  dear  old  woman,  between  the  fate  of  the  Meadows  and  the 
exertion  of  making  herself  what  she  called  fit  to  be  seen  at  a  dinner- 
party. It  ended,  by  the  joint  advice  of  her  daughters,  in  her  getting 
into  bed,  instead  of  into  her  tremendous  yellow  satin  dress  with  crim- 
son peonies,  in  which  it  had  been  her  deliberate  purpose  to  appear  at 
the  vicarage. 

It  was  in  vain  that  sometimes  Alexander  and  sometimes  Mr.  Mar- 
joram made  an  effort  to  throw  off  the  wet  blanket  with  a  joke  as  fresh 
as  the  morning  or  as  old  as  the  flood.  At  length  poor  Mrs.  Rowley 
could  stand  it,  or  sit  it,  no  more.  She  rose  and  went  to  her  daughters, 
entreating  the  company  to  excuse  her  desertion. 

Her  back  was  no  sooner  turned,  than  Mrs.  Dunlop  gave  the  finish 
ing  touch  to  the  day's  entertainment,  by  "  hoping  and  trusting  nothing 
would  befa'  that  gude  young  man  fro'  the  islands.  There  was  no  ac- 
counting for  feelings,  but  ever  since  she  sat  down  to  meat  she  felt 
preceesely  as  she  once  did,  mony  years  ago,  at  a  party  of  thretteen — 
you  mind,  Malcolm,  the  dinner  I  allude  to  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  said  her  brother,  with  a  smile.  "  But,  Mary,  my  dear,  I 
mind  also  that  no  member  of  that  party  died  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
as  one  ought  to  have  done,  you  know." 

"  Vera  true,  Malcoln^"  replied  his  sister ;  "  naebody  preceesely 
died ;  but  Willie  Buchanan — wilful  Willie  we  always  ca'd  him — met 
a  vera  bad  accident,  that  would  have  killed  any  mon  living  but 
himsel.". 

As  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  exceed  this,  Mrs.  Dunlop,  acting 
on  the  old  rule  for  social  success,  here  left  the  gentlemen  and  followed 
Mrs.  Rowley.  The  sitting  vras  short  over  the  bottle.  The  curate's 
wine  was  not  of  a  quality  to  make  the  tea-pot  jealous. 
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"  How  do  you  feci  ? "  said  Alexander  to  Marjoram,  as  they  crossed 
the  hall.     "  I  expect  a  collision  on  my  way  to  town  in  the  morning." 

"Don't  get  liilled,  at  all  events,  following  AVillie  Buchanan's  exam- 
ple," said  his  partner. 

"  We  travel  together,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  Marjoram. 

"  Well — I  don't  know  about  that.  I  rather  thiuk  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  start  so  early.     I  have  some  business  to  transact." 

"  With  Mr.  Cosie,  of  course  ?  "  said  Marjoram,  maliciously,  giving 
Alexander  a  little  dig  in  the  ribs. 


CHAPTER  XLVin.— IN  WHICH  A  YOUNG  LADY  IS  IJEFV  ALONE  IN 
DISTEESS. 

The  following  day  brought  so  many  movements  with  it  that  the 
mere  bustle  made  things  less  dismal,  as  a  fresh  breeze  springing  up 
scatters  a  fog,  and  lets  in  a  few  streaks  of  sunshine  to  cheer  the  land- 
scape. 

Mr.  Marjoram  had  bid  farewell  to  Mrs.  Eowley  the  night  before, 
and  now  his  sisters  came  up  from  the  village  to  take  their  leave  of  her. 
She  lamented  the  untoward  events  which  had  prevented  her  from  see- 
ing more  of  those  excellent  women,  and  hoped  before  long  to  have 
them  with  lier  again,  "  when  she  had  a  house  to  receive  them,  where 
there  would  be  no  greater  fire  than  the  one  in  the  kitchen."  It  is 
pleasant  to  relate  that,  in  spite  of  croaking  and  railway  regulations, 
the  Marjorams  got  safe  home.  The  great  questions  debated  during 
the  journey  were,  what  brought  Mr.  Alexander  down  so  suddenly,  why 
he  remained  behind,  and,  if  he  was  going  to  take  a  certain  step,  why 
he  didn't  take  it  at  once.  Miss  Mary  thought  he  was  perhaps  taking 
it  that  very  moment,  and  Miss  Prim  was  afraid  he  was  too  fond  of 
money,  like  other  people,  and  was  going  to  wait  until  the  widow  came 
into  all  her  own  again. 

"  That  may  be  Next-never-come-tide,"  said  Mary ;  "  and  besides, 
though  she  is  not  as  rich  as  she  ought  to  be,  she  is  not  badly  off  as  it 
is." 

"And  then  he  is  off  to  the  Continent,  it  seems,  to-morrow  or  next 
day,  and  nobody  knows  for  what." 

"  Oh,  our  sly  brother  there  could  tell  us,  if  he  liked." 
Marjoram  shook  his  head. 

"  Our  brother  there,"  said  Trim,  "  never  tells  us  any  thing,  who's 
going  to  be  married,  or  what  anybody  hits,  or  what's  going  to  happen, 
or  any  thing  about  anybody.     Now  do  you,  Thomas  ?  " 
Marjoram  nodded. 
"  I  think  he's  asleep,"  said  Mary. 

"That's  always  the  way,"  said  Miss  Prim,  crossly;  but  she  was 
asleep,  before  long,  herself. 

Meanwhile  more  important  personages  were  on  the  move  likewise. 
Fanny  Rowley  made  a  seasonable  rally,  and  was  so  much  better  that 
her  motlier  felt  she  might  safely  take  her  to  Exeter,  availing  herself  of 
Mr.  Alexander's  escort.  Mrs.  Dunlop  thought  this  very  rash  ;  but 
Mrs.  Rowley  did  not  care  a  pin  what  Mrs.  Dunlop  thought.  She  did 
not  even  hesitate  to  avow  that,  beside  getting  the  best  advice, for  her 
daughter,  the  destitute  state  of  her  wardrobe  was  an  additional  reason 
for  her  journey.  Mrs.  Dunlop  glanced  very  inteUigibly  at  the  famous 
black  velvet,  as  if  Mrs.  Rowley  was  to  go  on  wearing  Mrs.  Cosie's  old 
gown  till  Christmas. 

It  looked  a  little  cruel,  certainly,  in  the  widow  to  leave  poor  Susan 
at  Mrs.  Dunlop's  mercy,  when  she  was  extricating  herself;  and,  in 
truth,  Mrs.  Rowley,  had  she  not  been  so  much  occupied  with  her 
other  daughter  and  Arnaud,  could  have  hardly  helped  observing  that 
Susan  looked  almost  as  suffering  as  her  sister ;  in  reality  Susan  had 
gone  through  more  than  any  one,  for  she  had  been  within  an  ace  of 
actually  perishing  in  the  flames.  Alexander  thought  he  could  perceive 
something  of  the  same  distress  which  Mrs.  Rowley  saw  clearly  enough 
in  the  case  of  Arnaud,  and  the  symptoms  being  so  like,  he  drew  the 
natural  inference  that  there  was  a  common  disorder,  admitting  of  a 
very  simple  explanation. 

This  would  not  account  for  what  was  most  singular  in  Arnaud's 
demeanor  the  previous  evening;  but  it  furnished  reason  enough  for 
his  unwillingness  to  travel,  and  so  far  it  eased  Alexander's  mind  re- 
specting him.  As  to  Mrs.  Rowley,  she  was  evidently  not  so  uneasy  on 
his  account  as  she  had  been  the  night  before.  He  had  been  seen  re- 
turning to  his  hermitage,  and  she  knew  he  had  friends  enough  to  look 
after  him  during  her  absence.  Besides,  Mr.  Biichan,  the  village  doc- 
tor (doctor  by  courtesy — apothecary,  in  fact),  had  been  at  the  vicar- 
age that  morning,  and  had  promised  her  to  make  a  point  of  seeing 
Arnaud  in  the  course  of  the  day.  She  had  then  only  to  give  her  final 
instructions  to  secure  having  her  house  in  complete  order  to  receive 
her  on  a  day  which  she  named. 

Alexander  and  Mr.  Cosie  were  standing  together  while  this  was 
going  on,  and  exchanged  smiles  at  the  characteristic  precision  as  well 
as  the  stately  tone  with  which  her  orders  were  given.  To  a  very  crit- 
ical ear  the  latter  was  perhaps  pitched  a  note  too  high  for  the  present 
moderate  scale  of  her  fortunes,  and  as  far  as  Alexander  could  g:ither 
from  what  he  overheard,  he  was  disposed  to  fear  she  was  also  launch- 
ing out  into  greater  expense  than  was  prudent ;  but  Mr.  Cosie  assured 
him  that  it  was  not  so,  for  no  property  in  the  country  was  improving 
like  hers.  In  two  or  three  years,  at  the  same  rate,  she  would  be  mis- 
tress of  a  clear  two  thousand  a  year. 


,    "  That  will  do,"  said  Alexander  ;  "  she  may  make  a  pretty  good 
figure  with  that  in  a  country  like  this." 

"  A  solid  fee-simple  estate  that  nobody  can  deprive  her  of,"  con- 
tinued Cosie.  "  1  don't  think  she  ever  realized  to  herself  what  a  good 
thing  it  is  as  long  as  she  was  only  a  cottager." 

"  You  can  see  the  fee-simple  in  her  face  this  morning,"  said  Alex- 
ander, with  a  smile  so  far  Irom  being  satirical  that  it  was  evident  he 
did  not  think  the  face  less  attractive  for  the  fee-simple  expression. 

At  the  same  moment  a  nod  from  the  great  lady  herself  intimated 
to  him  that  she  was  ready  to  start,  'i'he  carriage  was  waiting,  with 
Fanny  already  deposited  in  it,  and  Susan  standing  at  the  door  com- 
muning with  her  sister  to  the  last. 

"  Good-by,  dear  Mrs.  Dunlop,"  said  the  widow ;  "  a  thousand  thanks 
for  your  kindness ;  and  a  thousai-.d  to  you,  Mr.  Blackadder.  I  shall 
never  forget  your  hospitality  and  goodness.  Good-by,  everybody;  and 
take  good  care  of  our  friend  on  the  island." 

To  this  last  injunction  Susan's  voice  alone  made  no  response. 

"  Really,  I  wish  she  was  coming  with  us,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley  a? 
they  drove  away.     "She  looks  pale  and  miserable,  and  no  wonder!" 

"Mamma,"  said  Fanny,  "don't  be  uneasy.  Susan  is  not  going  to 
stay  long  with  Mrs.  Dunlop." 

"  My  dear ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Rowley. 

"No,"  said  Fanny.  "She  has  just  told  me  that  she  intends  to  go 
to  the  house  to-morrow,  .and  take  one  of  the  Cosies  with  her.  All  the 
arrangements  will  be  made  much  better,  she  thinks,  if  she  is  on  ths 
spot." 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  the  widow,  dryly;  "but  I  think  she  might  have 
mentioned  it  to  me. — You  see,  Mr.  Alexander,  what  independent  young 
ladies  I  have  to  deal  with." 

They  separated  at  Exeter.  Alexander  hastened  to  London,  and 
crossed  the  sea  the  next  day.  Nothing  urges  a  man  faster  on  his  path 
than  the  sense  of  a  mystery  to  be  unravelled  at  the  end  of  his  journey. 
When  he  put  together  the  positiveness  of  Miss  Cateran's  statements 
with  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  the  mention  of  Mr.  Sandford  af- 
fected Arnaud,  though  on  the  whole  he  still  inclined  to  belief  in  a 
mare's-nest,  it  was  not  without  a  grain  of  suspicion  that  there  might 
be  something  in  it. 

With  this  spur  in  his  flank,  few  suns  rose  and  set  between  his 
"Good-evening"  to  the  Rowleys  and  his  "Good-morning"  to  his 
friends  in  Piedmont. 

Miss  Fanny  Rowley  was  a  little  economical  of  the  truth  in  the 
grounds  she  assigned  for  her  sister's  intention  to  shift  her  quarters. 
The  whole  truth  was,  though  perhaps  even  Fanny  did  not  know  quite 
the  whole  of  it,  that  Susan  was  infinitely  more  uneasy  than  any  one 
about  the  state  Arnaud  was  in. 

The  circumstance  that  terrified  her  most  was  his  desolate  situation 
in  case  of  his  being  attacked  by  any  serious  malady.  Mrs.  Rowley 
had  not  quite  overlooked  this,  but  she  did  not  realize  it  as  her  daugh- 
ter did.  And  yet,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  What  was  most  to  be  de- 
sired was  what  Arnaud  would  most  surely  refuse  to  acquiesce  in.  The 
next  best  thing  seemed  to  poor  Susan,  since  she  could  not  dry  up  the 
cruel  sea  that  ran  between  them,  lo  be  to  fix  herself  at  least  in  sight 
of  his  abode,  and  as  near  it  as  possible.  The  vicarage  answered 
neither  condition;  the  manor-house  answered  both,  with  the  advan- 
tage, too,  that  the  doctor's  residence  would  be  nearer,  as  well  as  all 
the  resources  to  be  had  in  ihe  town.  These  were  the  considerations 
that  chiefly  determined  Susan  Rowley,  though  that  which  her  sister 
mentioned  had  some  little  weight  also. 

The  widow,  indeed,  was  herself  not  more  anxious  to  be  suitably  and 
speedily  housed  than  her  daughters  were.     The  repairs,  as  we  former- 
ly mentioned,  had  been  made  at  their  joint  expense ;  but  Mrs.  Row- 
ley would  not  allow  them  to  contribute  a  shilling  to  the  fitting-up  and  ■ 
furnishing. 

Early  in  these  memoirs  it  was  mentioned  that  the  Oakham  house 
was  too  large  for  the  properly  which  Mrs.  Rowley  inherited  with  it, 
having  been  originally  built  to  correspond  with  a  greater  estate,  which 
was  subsequently  divided  ;  but  it  was  fortunately  just  the  sort  of  man- 
sion which  it  was  possible  to  leave  in  partial  decadence  without  offence 
to  the  eye  or  the  taste.  The  part  which  needed  repair  most  was  just 
that  which  it  would  have  been  a  sin  not  to  have  left  as  it  was.  As 
finishing  would  have  spoiled  Mr.  Woodville's  Centaur,  so  complete 
renovation  would  have  spoiled  Oakham.  Its  dilapidation  was  the 
decay  in  which,  as  Byron  says,  "  beauty  lingers."  There  were  con- 
siderations of  mercy,  too,  as  well  as  pleas  for  the  picturesque.  To 
h:ive  restored  the  roof,  or  built  up  the  fissures  of  the  ivied  walls,  at 
least  on  the  west  side,  would  not  only  have  destroyed  the  valerians 
and  snapdragons,  with  twenty  other  parasites  of  ruin,  but  have  been 
death,  or  at  least  exile,  to  all  the  birds  which  had  been  settled  in  every 
crevice  for  a  hundred  years — a  good  prescriptive  title,  if  birds  have 
any  rights  at  aU.  Time  was  running  last  enough  of  itself  ngiiinst  the 
feathered  occupants,  without  the  help  of  masons  and  c;irpcntevs;  but 
as  the  house  had  been  built  in.  the  most  solid  way,  they  might  well 
reckon  on  another  century's  possession,  if  they  were  only  let  alone. 
The  problem  the  Rowleys  had  to  solve  was  to  put  one  half  of  the  ven- 
erable building  into  habitable  order  without  destroying  its  harmony 
with  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  other.  And  they  were  tolerably  suc- 
cessful. When  the  work  was  completed  as  it  now  was,  except  in  mi- 
nor details,  the  only  observable  contrast  was  like  that  of  robust  old 
age  with  tottering  but  still  erect  decrepitude,  as  you  may  have  seen  a 
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son  hale  and  hearty  at  sixty  supporting  a  sire  with  twenty  additioniri 
years  on  his  shoulders. 

It  was  well  all  this  had  been  done  before  the  present  crisis  came, 
and  Susan  Rowley's  thoughts  had  other  employment  than  overseeing 
architects.  A  whole  bevy  of  Mrs.  Dunlops  would  not  have  made  her 
soul  so  sad  as  it  was  that  morning,  when,  after  her  mother  and  sister 
were  gone,  she  hastened  to  the  village  with  two  objects — one  to  press 
Mr.  Buchan  not  to  delay  his  visit,  the  other  to  secure  the  society  and 
help  of  one  of  the  Cosies.  The  Cosies  were  always  good  at  need.  The 
only  difficulty  arose  from  the  competition  among  so  many  kind-hearted 
girls.  There  was  never  such  pushing  before  between  Dorothy  and 
Margery,  the  foremost  candidates,  until  at  last  they  drew  lots,  and 
Dorothy  was  the  favorite  of  fortune. 

At  Mr.  Buchan's  house  Susan  found  to  her  satisfaction  that  he  had 
already  gone  to  the  island,  as  he  had  promised  Mrs.  Rowley  to  do.  So 
far,  then,  her  heart  was  lighter ;  but  her  relief  was  of  short  duration, 
for  close  to  the  vicarage  she  met  Mr.  Buchan  returning.  He  had  seen 
his  patient,  who  had  certainly  fever  on  him,  but  the  doctor  hoped  to 
rip  it  in  the  bud  with  the  medicines  he  had  administered.  To-morrow 
he  would  see  him  again. 

"  To-morrow  !  "  exclaimed  Susan.  "  But  suppose  he  is  worse  to- 
night ?  " 

The  doctor  thought  that  was  not  likely,  and  said  he  had  found  a 
careful  woman  attending  him,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  islanders  whose 
hut  was  hard  by. 

"  I  heartily  wish  we  had  him  on  this  side,"  continued  Mr.  Buchan, 
"but  he  would  not  hear  of  it.  He  refuses  to  believe  his  illness  serious, 
and  talks  of  setting  out  in  a  day  or  two  on  some  very  distant  jour- 
ney." 

"  Did  he  say  where  ?  " 

"No;  but  he  pointed  to  the  ground,  and  at  first  I  misunderstood 
tlim — he  looked  so  very  ill ;  but  I  found  he  only  meant  the  other  side 
of  the  globe." 

"  Yes,  yes,  that  was  what  he  meant,"  said  Susan.  It  was  spoken 
more  to  herself  than  to  Mr.  Buchan. 

Early  the  next  day  Susan  took  up  her  new  quarters ;  Mr.  Black- 
adder,  to  whom  she  freely  mentioned  her  reasons,  highly  approving  of 
them,  as  did  Mr.  Buchan  also. 

There  was  a  ridge  of  high  rocks  close  to  the  mansion,  from  the 
summit  of  which  the  purple  island  was  better  seen  than  from  any 
other  point  of  the  coast,  that  side  of  it  where  the  hut  stood  exactly 
fronting  the  spectator.  A  zigzag  of  easy  ascent  led  to  the  top,  and 
then  dropped  more  abruptly  to  the  beach  at  the  same  place  where 
Mrs.  Upjohn's  picnic  party  had  landed,  as  the  reader  will  probable  rec- 
ollect. There  were  always  a  few  boats  lying  there,  looking  for  oc- 
casional employment.  Susan  had  often  been  on  this  eminence  for  the 
sake  of  the  prospect  from  it,  little  thinking  of  the  use  it  was  to  be  in 
her  present  grief,  from  the  opportunity  it  afforded  of  communication 
with  the  island  by  signals.  Mr.  Buchan  could  not  go  backward  and 
forward  more  than  once  in  the  day,  and  what  was  the  poor  fisher- 
man's wife  to  do  in  case  of  any  emergency  only  too  easily  imagined  ? 
Consulting  with  her  affectionate  friend,  Miss  Rowley  hit  on  a  simple 
plan  of  telegraphic  communication — a  flag  exhibited  by  day  from  a 
pole  before  Arnaud's  door,  and  after  dusk  a  candle  or  a  lighted  fagot. 
By  this  means,  and  having  a  constant  lookout  kept  from  the  cliffs, 
Susan  would  be  immediately  apprised  should  the  nurse  require  help, 
or  any  new  crisis  take  place.  Kven  thus  the  arrival  of  succor  must  be 
miserably  slow,  but  there  was  nothing  better  to  be  done.  All  the 
measures  the  sorrowful  girl  could  take  she  took  with  prudence  and 
promptitude.  A  horse  stood  saddled  to  convey  information  to  Mr. 
Buchan,  and  one  of  Arnaud's  own  men,  who  was  in  the  coast-guard 
service,  undertook  with  alacrity  the  duty  of  keeping  a  lookout  by 
night. 

"  By  daylight,"  said  the  good  Dorothy,  "  you  must  leave  the  watch 
to  me.     I'll  take  all  I  shall  want  with  me  in  a  basket." 

"We  will  divide  the  employment  between  us,  my  dear,"  said 
Susan. 

"  I  only  thought,"  said  her  friend,  "  that  you  must  have  enough  to 
do  in  getting  the  house  in  order." 

"  It  will  be  a  relief  to  me  to  have  a  walk  now  and  then,  and  sit  on 
the  rocks.  After  all,  there  is  not  half  so  much  to  be  done  in  the 
house  as  mamma  fancies." 

"  Give  me  something  to  do  at  once,"  said  Dorothy ;  "  remember, 
it  was  not  to  be  idle  I  came  here." 

Susan  gave  her  Mrs.  Rowley's  room  to  settle.  There  was  a  great 
deal  to  be  done  there,  and  it  was  for  that  very  reason  Susan  assigned 
it  to  her.  No  sooner  was  Miss  Cosie  at  work  than  Susan  flew  to  her 
observatory.  It  was  just  the  hour  when  she  knew  Mr.  Buchan  would 
be  going  over,  and  her  intention  was  to  wait  for  his  return  and  run 
down  to  meet  him  by  the  steep  descent  we  have  mentioned.  It  was  a 
calm,  silvery  day  in  October.  Distant  objects  are  often  wonderfully 
distinct  in  that  gray  autumnal  atmosphere.  With  the  help  of  a  small 
glass  all  the  external  details  of  Arnaud's  dwelUng  were  perfectly  visi- 
ble. His  door  stood  wide  open  ;  Susan  could  even  see  his  glazed  hat 
hanging  on  the  wall,  and  under  it  either  his  gun,  or  it  might  be,  his  volun- 
teer's sword.  Now  and  then  she  could  perceive  a  form  moving  to  and 
fro  in  the  hut;  once  it  came  to  the  door,  and  stood  there  for  a  few, 
moments.  No  doubt  it  was  the  woman  who  had  that  dear  life  in  her 
charfre — that  life  for  which  Surnr  would  have  given   her  ov.'n.     Little 


could  that  poor  woman  have  dreamed  that  the  post  of  danger  she  oc- 
cupied by  the  bed  of  a  man  in  a  malignant  fever  made  her  an  object 
of  envy  in  the  eyes  of  a  lady  like  Miss  Rowley.  Yet  it  was  so.  It 
made  Susan  wild  to  think  of  the  treasure  that  depended  on  the  care 
of  a  solitary  hireling,  though  ever  so  intelligent  and  trustworthy. 

"  Oh,  my  poor,  dear,  neglected  and  forsaken  Arnaud !  "  she  cried, 
and  burst  into  a  torrent  of  tears. 

She  wiped  them  in  an  instant,  and  it  w.as  to  see  Mr.  Buchan  half- 
way across  the  little  chamiel.  In  her  distraction  she  had  not  noticed 
his  arrival  at  the  beach  below  her.  He  had  attached  his  pony  to  a 
tree  that  was  near.  Susan  could  hear  the  animal  cropping  the 
herbage  about  him,  the  day  was  so  still. 

As  soon  as  Susan  saw  him  afloat  again,  palpitating  with  anxiety 
she  descended  the  cliffs  to  meet  him  on  his  landing. 

Too  truly  had  she  concluded  that  the  reason  why  he  had  remained 
so  short  a  time  in  the  hut,  was  not  that  the  patient  was  better,  but 
that  at  present  there  was  nothing  new  to  be  done.  The  fever  was 
established,  and  would  run  its  course.  There  was  no  increase  of  dan- 
gerous symptoms ;  it  was  pi-obably  infectious,  but  the  nurse  was  fear- 
less, and  it  was  a  grain  of  comfort  to  poor  Susan  to  hear  she  was  also  a 
person  not  witho\it  experience  in  attending  the  sick,  and  was  besides 
devoted  to  Arnaud. 

Mr.  Buchan's  anticipations  were  fulfilled.  Several  days  elapsed 
without  change ;  no  flag  was  displayed  by  day,  no  torch  kindled  by 
night.  It  was  the  solstice  of  the  fever.  The  malady  stood  still ;  but 
what  was  there  to  still  the  bosom  throbbing  with  solicitude  and  love? 
To  add  care  to  care,  there  came  a  letter  from  Exeter  with  the  .news 
that  Fanny  had  suffered  slightly  by  her  journey,  and  that  Mrs.  Row- 
ley's return  would  be  deUyed. 

[to   be    continued.] 


GREEK  FIRE. 

THE  name  of  Greek  fire  has  been  given  to  a  great  number  of  in- 
flammable compounds  more  or  less  formidable  and  effective  for 
destruction,  and  used  extensively  for  warlike  purposes  in  former  times. 
Father  Amiot,  missionary  in  China,  traces  the  employment  oi  fusees 
by  the  Chinese  to  the  second  century  a.  d.,  and  the  Prussian  officer, 
Mayer,  maintains  that  the  Byzantines  had  knowledge  of  Greek  fire  in 
the  year  330.  The  Byzantine  historians  speak  of  the  chief  ingredient 
of  the  Greek  fire  as  "  a  light,  tenacious,  and  inflammable  oil,  which 
springs  from  the  earth  and  catches  fire  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  air."  Allowing  for  exaggeration,  or  else  for  the  intervention 
of  a  match,  this  applies  perfectly  to  certain  kinds  of  petroleum  which 
are  exceedingly  inflammable. 

The  ancient  writers  mention  petroleum-springs  in  the  island  of 
Zante,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  along  the  Caspian  coasts,  and  those 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Parsees  have  always  fed  the  sacred  fire  of 
their  temples  with  these  oils  drawn  from  the  soil,  deposits  of  which 
abound  in  Persia  and  India,  the  purest  in  the  world  being  in  the 
Burmese  empire,  along  the  Irawaddy  River,  and  contiguous  to  Southern 
China.  This  highly-inflammable  fluid  would  readily  pass  from  the 
sphere  of  domestic  uses  into  the  arsenal  of  weapons  oflfensive  and  de- 
fensive. To  impart  to  it  the  necessary  consistence  and  adhesiveness, 
it  was  mixed  with  asphalt,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  substances  all 
of  the  same  character,  but  solidified  by  oxidation  and  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  light  oils  that  hold  them  in  natural  solution  ;  other  inflam- 
mable substances  were  added  in  the  form  of  powder.  Much  discrep- 
ancy is  noted  among  historians  with  regard  to  the  destructiveness  of 
Greek  fire,  and  the  difficulty  of  extinguishing  it.  This  is  not  to  be  as- 
cribed to  mere  exaggeration  in  some  authors,  or  to  repugnance  of 
others  to  the  marvellous.  They  have  really  described  diflTerent  effects 
of  different  compounds,  more  or  less  explosive  and  more  or  less  tena- 
cious. In  some  parts  of  China,  nitre  crops  out  upon  the  surface  soil ;  the 
Chinese  have  for  many  centuries  made  with  it  gunpowder  and  fire- 
works ;  they  have  also  mixed  it  with  naphtha  and  the  other  ingredients 
of  Greek  fire,  and  thus  obtained  a  source  of  oxygen,  independent  of  the 
air,  and  sustaining  combustion  under  water  or  inside  of  a  solid  mass. 
It  is  known  that  the  ancients  combined  sulphur  with  their  other  com- 
bustibles, and  they  may  have  also  used  phosphorus,  an  ingredient  of 
the  modern  Greek  fire. 

M.  Fave,  a  French  ordnance  officer,  tells  us  in  the  "  Dictionnaire  de 
la  Conversation,"  that  there  has  recently  been  found,  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris,  an  Arabian  manuscript  which  discloses  the  whole  art 
of  these  incendiary  compounds,  and  of  the  instruments  for  using  them. 
But,  unfortunately,  he  gives  us  no  details.  From  a  comparison  of 
many  authorities,  it  appears  that  the  projectile  forces  employed  were 
not  exclusively  mechanical,  like  that  of  the  arbalet  which  we  depict; 
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they  were  also  chemical,  sueli  as  resulted  from  the  expansive  power 
of  gases,  the  explosive  quality  of  the  lightest  oils  distilled  from  petro- 
leum and  aided  by  nitre,  but  they  had  not  the  explosive  power  of  our 
gunpowder,  because  the  nitre  employed  was  less  purified.  The 
Chinese,  who  have  always  excelled  us  in  pyroteclmic  displays,  have 
never  doneTnuch  mischief  witli  their  powder.     In  OlY  we  find  men- 
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tion  of  it  in  China  as  the  "  oil  of  cruel  fire"  said  to  have  been  carried 
there  by  the  Kitan  Tartars,  who  had  it  from  the  King  of  Ou. 

Greek  fire  takes  its  name  from  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
who  derived  it  from  Syria.  Beckmann  attributes  its  invention  to  Cal- 
linacus,  an  architect  of  HeUopohs,  the  city  of  the  sun,  afterward  called 
Baalbec,  in  678,  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tino Pogonatus.  Deserting  from  the  caliph's  service,  he 
13  reputed  to  have  brought  with  him  the  secret  of  many 
compositions  of  this  nature,  and  the  mechanism  for  project- 
ing them.  . 

Lebeau,  in  his  "  Histoire  du  Bas  Empire,"  describes  the 
extravagance  of  terror  with  which  it  affected  the  ignorant, 
when  he  writes  that  neither  stones  nor  even  iron  resisted  its 
activity,  or  rather  he  confounds,  with  the  special  effects  of 
these  combustibles,  those  which  are  commonly  witnessed  in 
all  extensive  conflagrations  where  iron  is  melted  and  stones 
crumbled.  He  mentions,  further,  that  it  burned  in  water, 
that  it  traversed  the  air  with  the  splendor  of  lightning  and 
the  noise  of  thunder,  and  set  fire,  with  a  horrible  explosion,  to  build- 
ings, vessels,  etc.  What  more  could  be  affirmed  of  our  incendiary 
bombshells  projected  by  gunpowder  ? 

In  two  sieges,  writes  Gibbon,  the  deliverance  of  Constantinople 
maybe  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  novelty,  the  terrors,  and  the  real  efficacy 
of  the  Greek  fire.  It  was  poured  from  large  boilers  on  the  ramparts, 
or  launched  in  red-hot  balls  of  stone  or  iron,  or  darted  with  arrows 
and  javelins,  twisted  round  with  flax  and  tow  which  had  imbibed  the 


inflammable  oil.  In  naval  battles,  fire-ships  filled  with  these  com- 
bustibles were  carried  by  the  wind,  that  fanned  their  flames  against 
the  sides  of  the  enemy's  vessels.  It  was  usually  blown  through  long 
copper  tubes,  planted  in  the  prow  of  a  galley,  and  fancifully  shaped 
into  the  mouths  of  savage  monsters  that  seemed  to  vomit  a  stream 
of  liquid  fire.  The  art  of  compounding  it  was  preserved  at  Constan- 
tinople as  the  palladium  of  the  state.  Its  galleys  and  artil- 
lery might  occasionally  be  lent  to  the  allies  of  Rome  ;  but  the 
secret  of  the  Greek  fire  was  concealed  with  the  most  jealous 
scruple  for  above  four  hundred  years.  The  Princess  Anna 
Comnena,  in  mentioning  resin,  sulphur^  and  oil,  as  its  com- 
ponents, rjnly  intended,  it  is  probable,  to  baffle  curiosity 
by  telling  just  so  much  as  everybody  knew  already. 

In  1098,  the  fleet  of  Alexis  Comnenus  used  Greek  fire 
against  the  Pisans.  His  ships  had  siphons  fore  and  aft,  in 
form  of  syringes,  which  squirted  the  inflamed  matters. 

The  Greek  empire  owed  to  it  many  naval  victories  be- 
tween the  ninth  century,  and  the  fall  of  Constantinople  before 
the  army  of  crusaders,  in  1204.  The  Sieur  de  Joinville,  who 
wrote  in  those  times,  says  that  "  it  was  thrown  from  the  bottom  of  a 
machine  called  a  petrary,  and  came  forth  as  big  as  a  barrel  of  ver- 
juice, with  a  tail  of  fire  issuing  from  it  like  a  great  sword,  making  a 
noise  in  its  passage  like  thunder,  and  seeming  like  a  dragon  flying 
through  the  air,  and,  from  the  great  quantity  of  fire  it  threw  out, 


giving  such  a  light,  that  one  might  see  in  the  camp  as  if  it  had  been 
day."  Such  was  the  terror  it  occasioned,  that  Gaultier  de  Cariel, 
an  experienced  and  valiant  knight,  advised  that,  as  often  as  it 
was  thrown,  they  should  all  kneel  and  prostrate  themselves,  be- 
seeching the  Lord  to  deliver  them  from  that  danger,  against  which 
He  alone  could  protect  them.  This  counsel  was  adopted  and  prac- 
tised ;  besides  which.  King  Louis,  being  in  bed  in  his  tent,  as  often 
as  he  was  informed  that  the  Greek  fire  was  thrown,  raised  himself 
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in  his  bed,  and  with  uplifted  Iiauds  thus  besought  the  Lord  :  "  Good 
Lord  God,  preserve  m  v  people !  "  Geoffi-oy  de  Vinesauf,  who  accom- 
panied King  Richard  I.  to  Palestine,  says  that,  "  with  pernicious 
stench  and  livid  flame,  it  consumes  even  flint  and  iron  ;  nor  could 
it  be  extinguished  with  water."  A  Florentine  monk,  who  composed 
on  it  a  descriptive  poem  in  Latin,  speaks  of  sand,  acids,  and  urine, 
as  moderating  its  fury. 

Pure  Daniel  relates  that  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  having  found 
at  Acre  .i  quantity  of  the  Greek  fire-compound  ready  prepared,  brought 
it  with  him  to  France,  and  used  it  for  burning  English  vessels  at  the 
siege  of  Dieppe. 

In  13S3,  when  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  besieged  Tpres,  the  garrison 
is  said  to  have  defended  itself  so  well,  and  particularly  with  Greek 
fire  ajid  certain  engines  called guns^  that  the  English  were  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  with  such  precipitation  that  they  left  behind  them 
their  great  guns,  which  were  of  inestimable  value.  Afterward,  the 
remainder  of  that  army  were  besieged  in  the  town  of  Barburgh  by  the 
French,  who  threw  such  quantities  of  Greek  fire  into  it  that  a  third 
part  was  burned,  and  the  English  were  obliged  to  capitulate. 

According  to  Patio  de  la  Croix,  the  author  of  "  L'Histoire  de 
Genghis  Kh.-in,"  this  Tartar  conqueror  of  the  East,  who  took  Pekin  in 
1215,  had  in  his  army  elephants  charged  with  the  fire-tubes  through 
which  Greek  fire  was  blown. 

General  Bardin,  cited  in  the  "  Dictionnaire  de  la  Conversation," 
thus  enumerates,  after  the  ancient  authorities,  the  machines  of  pro- 
pulsion : 

"  Great  or  small  machines,  with  springs,  or  neurobalistic  (as  that 
of  our  figure)  sarbacanes,  hand-siphons,  as  the  Greeks  called  them, 
and  a  kind  of  mortar,  which  the  Romans  called  pMala.  It  was  fired 
in  inflamed  masses,  from  the  size  of  an  olive  to  that  of  a  hogs- 
head." 

The  astioches,  or  ancient  bombshells,  containing  this  fire,  were 
made  of  baked  earth.  The  first  cannon,  says  Villaret,  were  made  on 
purpose  to  project  them. 

Paoli,  a  celebrated  chemist  of  Rome,  made  an  ofier,  in  1702,  to 
Louis  XIV.  of  France,  to  revive  the  Greek  fire,  more  terrible  than 
ever;  and  Dupre,  a  goldsmith  of  Paris,  would  have  sold  the  same 
secret  to  Louis  XV.,  but  was  forbidden  to  reveal  it.  E.tperiments 
were  made  with  it  on  the  canal  of  Versailles,  under  the  inspection  of 
the  Marquis  de  Montesquieu,  and  boats  struck  by  balls  containing  it, 
below  their  water-line,  were  set  on  fire  there. 

The  slinging-maehine  represented  was  used,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, both  for  Greek  fire  and  to  propel  balls.  By  the  two  wheels, 
a  cord,  attached  to  a  tun  of  Greek  fire,  was  stretched  very  tense, 
so  as  to  bend  a  kind  of  flexible  wooden  bow.  When  the  cord 
was  suddenly  loosed,  the  elastic  rebound  of  the  bow  in  straightening 
out  would  fling  the  tun  to  a  considerable  distance  with  its  inflammable 
contents. 

Prisoners  taken  from  the  enemy  have  sometimes  been  pitched  over 
the  ramparts  by  these  machines. 

The  most  important  work  on  Greek  fire  is  that  of  MM.  Reinaud 
and  Fave,  where  the  reader  bent  on  mischief  will  find  details  beyond 
onr  scope. 


THE  "  DANGEROUS  CLASSES  "  OF  NEW  YORK, 
AND  EFFORTS  TO  IMPROVE  THEM. 


IIL 

\  \7"E  stated,  in  a  former  article,  how  strong  and  wide-spread 
V  V  was  the  impression  in  our  community,  some  seventeen  years 
ago,  that  a  general  organization  should  be  formed  which  should  deal 
alone  with  the  evils  and  dangers  threatened  from  the  class  of  neglected 
yonth,  then  first  coming  plainly  into  public  view.  Those  who  pos- 
sessed property-interests  in  the  city  saw  the  immense  loss  and  damage 
•which  would  occur  from  such  an  increasing  community  of  young 
tliieves  and  criminals.  The  humane  fult  for  the  little  waifs  of  society 
who  thus,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  were  cast  out  on  the  currents 
of  a  large  city ;  and  the  religious  recognized  it  as  a  solemn  duty  to 
carry  the  good  news  of  Christianity  to  these  "  heathen  at  home." 
Every  thing  seemed  in  readiness  for  some  comprehensive  and  well- 
liud  scheme  of  benevolence  and  education  for  the  street-children  of 
New  York. 


A  number  of  our  active  citizens  were  engaged  at  that  time  in  a 
somewhat  original  method  for  benefiting  the  young  "  roughs "  and 
vagabond  boys  of  the  metropolis.  This  was  known  as  the;  ofiort  of 
the 

"BOTSr  MEETINGS." 

The  theory  of  these  original  assemblages  was,  that  the  "  sympathy 
of  an  audience"  might  be  used  to  influence  these  wild  and  untutored 
young  Arabs  when  ordinary  agencies  were  of  no  avail.  The  street- 
boys,  as  is  well  known,  are  exceedingly  sharp  and  keen,  and,  being 
accustomed  to  theatrical  performances,  are  easily  touched  by  real 
oratory,  and  by  dramatic  instruction  ;  but  they  are  also  restless,  soon 
tired  of  long  exhortations,  and  somewhat  given  to  chaff. 

The  early  days  of  those  "  Boys^  Meetings  "  were  stormy.  Some- 
times the  salutatory  exercises  from  the  street  were  showers  of  stones ; 
sometimes  a  general  scrimmage  occurred  over  the  benches  ;  again,  the 
visitors  or  missionaries  were  pelted  by  some  opposition-gang,  or  bit- 
ter enemies  of  the  lads,  who  attended  the  meeting.  The  exercises,  too, 
must  be  conducted  with  much  tact,  or  they  broke  up  with  a  laugh  or 
in  a  row.  The  platform  of  the  Boys'  Meeting  seemed  to  become  a 
kind  of  chemical  test  of  the  gaseous  element  in  the  brethren's  brains. 
One  pungent  criticism  we  remember — on  a  pious  and  somewhat  senti- 
mental Sunday-school  brother,  who  in  one  of  our  meetings  liad  been 
pouring  forth  vague  and  declamatory  religious  exhortation — in  the 
words  "  Gas  I  gas  !  "  whispered  with  infinite  contempt  from  one  hard- 
faced  young  disciple  to  another.  Unhappy,  too,  was  the  experience 
of  any  more  daring  missionary  who  ventured  to  question  these  youth- 
ful inquirers. 

Thus- — "  In  this  parable,  my  dear  boys,  of  the  Pharisee  and  the 
publican,  what  is  meant  by  the  '  publican  ?  '  " 

"  Alderman,  sir,  wot  keeps  a  pothouse ! "  "  Dimocrat,  sir ! "  "  Black 
Republican,  sir !  " 

Or — "  My  boys,  what  is  the  great  end  of  man  ?  When  is  he  hap- 
piest ?     How  would  you  feel  happiest  ?  " 

"  When  we'd  plenty  of  hard  cash,  sir  !  " 

They  sometimes  took  their  own  quiet  revenge  among  themselves, 
in  imitating  the  Sunday-school  addresses  delivered  to  them. 

Still,  nngoverned,  prematurely  sliarp,  and  accustomed  to  all  vilc- 
ness,  as  these  lads  were,  words  which  came  forth  from  the  depths  of  a 
man  or  woman's  heart  would  always  touch  on  some  hidden  chord  in 
theirs.  Pathos  and  eloquence  vibrated  on  their  heartstrings  as  with 
any  other  audience.  Beneath  all  their  rough  habits  and  rude  words, 
was  concealed  the  solemn  monitor,  the  daimon,  which  ever  whispered 
to  the  lowest  of  human  creatures,  that  some  things  are  wrong — are 
not  to  be  done. 

Whenever  the  speaker  could,  for  a  moment  only,  open  the  hearts 
of  the  little  street-rovers  to  this  voice,  there  was  in  the  wild  audience 
a  silence  almost  painful,  and  every  one  instinctively  felt,  with  awe,  a 
mysterious  Presence  in  the  humble  room,  which  blessed  both  those 
who  spake  and  those  who  heard. 

Whatever  was  bold,  or  practical,  or  heroic  in  sentiment,  and  es- 
pecially the  dramatic  in  oratory,  was  most  intently  listened  to  by  these 
children  of  misfortune. 

The  Boys'  Meetings,  however,  were  not,  and  could  not,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  be  a  permanent  success.  They  were  the  pioneer-work 
for  more  profound  labors  for  this  class.  They  cleared  the  way,  and 
showed  the  character  of  the  materials.  Those  engaged  in  them 
learned  the  fearful  nature  of  the  evils  they  were  struggling  with,  and 
how  little  any  moral  influence  on  one  day  can  do  to  combat  them. 
These  wild  gatherings,  like  meetings  for  street-preaching,  do  not  seem 
suited  to  the  habits  of  our  population :  they  are  too  much  an  occasion 
for  frolic.  They  have  given  way  to,  and  been  merged  in,  much  more 
disciplined  assemblages  for  precisely  the  same  class,  which  again  are 
only  one  step  in  a  long  series  of  moral  efforts  in  their  behalf,  that  arc 
in  operation  each  day  of  every  week  and  month,  and  extend  through 
years. 

The  gentlemen  engaged  in  these  efforts,  feeling  their  inadequacy 
organized  for  a  more  permanent  and  comprehensive  effort  in  1853 
The  most  prominent  of  these  were  W.  C.  Russell,  B.  J.  IIowland, 
W.  L.  King,  the  late  Judge  Mason,  M.  T.  Hewitt,  and  J.  E.  Wil- 
liams, of  whom  the  last  had  been  eiigaged  in  similar  movements  in 
Boston. 

Several  of  these  have  become  somewhat  distinguished  in  their  va- 
rious professions,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  they  will  look  back  on 
any  action  of  their  public  careers  with  more  satisfaction  than  their 
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first  earnest  efforts  to  lay  firmly  the  foundations  of  a  broad  structure 
of  charity,  education,  and  reform. 

The  organization  was  happily  named 

"  THE  CniLDBBN'S  All)  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  TORK." 
This  association,  which  from  such  small  beginnings  has  grown  to 
30  important  dimensions,  was  thus  formed  in   185.S,  and  was  subse- 
quently incorporated  in   1856  under  the  general  Act  of  the  State  of 
New  York  in  relation  to  charitable  associations. 

A  small  office  in  Amity  Street  was  opened,  with  a  single  lad 
in  attendance,  besides  the  present  writer,  who  had  abandoned  the 
pursuits  in  which  he  was  successfully  engaged,  and  accepted  the 
proposition  of  his  fellow-workers  in  the  movement,  to  be  secretary 
of  the  future  society,  and  to  attempt  to  found  carefully  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  for  .relieving  New  York  of  some  of  the  evils  of  its 
"  dangerous  classes." 

The  public  immediately  came  forward  with  its  subscriptions,  so 
profound  was  the  sense  of  these  threatening  evils — the  first  large  gift 
(fifty  dollars),  being  from  the  wife  of  the  principal  property-holder  in 
the  city,  Mrs.  William  B.  Astor. 

Mot.t  touching  of  all  was  the  crowd  of  wandering  little  ones,  who 
immediately  found  their  way  to  the  office.  Ragged  young  girls  who 
had  nowhere  to  lay  their  heads  ;  children  driven  from  drunkards' 
homes  ;  orphans  who  slept  where  they  could  find  a  bo.x  or  stairway  ; 
boys  oast  out  by  step-mothers  or  step-fathers  ;  newsboys  whose  inces- 
sant answer  to  our  question  "  Where  do  you  live  ?  "  rung  in  our  ears, 
"Don't  live  nowhere;"  little  bootblacks,  young  pedlars,  "  canawl- 
boys,"  who  seem  to  drift  into  the  city  every  winter,  and  live  a  vaga- 
bond life  ;  pickpockets  and  petty  thieves  trying  to  get  honest  work  ; 
ch  ild-beggars  and  flower-sellers  growing  up  to  enter  courses  of  crime — all 
this  motley  throng  of  infantile  misery  and  childish  guilt  passed  through 
our  doors,  telling  their  simple  stories  of  suffering,  and  loneliness,  and 
temptation,  until  our  hearts  became  sick,  and  the  present  writer  cer- 
tainly, if  he  had  not  been  able  to  stir  up  the  fortunate  classes  to  aid 
in  assuaging  these  fearful  miseries,  would  have  abandoned  the  post 
in  discouragement  and  disgust. 

In  investigating  closely  the  different  parts  of  the  city,  with  refer- 
ence to  future  movements  for  their  benefit,  we  soon  came  to  know 
certain  centres  of  crime  and  misery,  until  every  lane  and  alley,  with 
its  filth,  and  wretchedness,  and  vice,  became  familiar  as  the  lane  of 
a  country  homestead  to  its  owner.  There  was  the  famed  German  "  Rag- 
pickers' Den,"  in  Pitt  and  Willett  Streets — double  rows  of  houses, 
flaunting  with  dirty  banners,  and  the  yards  heaped  up  with  bones  and 
refuse,  where  cholera  raged  unchecked  in  its  previous  invasion.  Here 
the  wild  life  of  the  children  soon  made  them  outcasts  and  thieves. 

Then  came  the  murderous  blocks  in  Cherry  and  Water  Streets, 
where  so  many  dark  crimes  were  continually  committed,  and  where 
the  little  girls  who  flitted  about  with  baskets  and  wrapped  in  old 
shawls,  became  familiar  with  vice  before  they  were  out  of  child- 
hood. 

There  were  the  thieves'  lodging-houses  in  the  lower  wards,  where 
the  street-boys  were  trained  by  older  pickpockets  and  burglars  for 
their  nefarious  callings ;  the  low  immigrant  boarding-houses  and  vile 
cellars  of  the  First  Ward,  educating  a  youthful  population  for  courses 
of  guilt;  the  notorious  rogues'  den  in  Laurens  Street — "  Rotten  Row" 
— where,  it  was  said,  no  drove  of  animals  could  pass  by  and  keep  its 
numbers  intact ;  and,  farther  above,  the  community  of  young  garro- 
ters  and  burglars  around  "  Hamersley  Place."  And,  still  more  north, 
the  dreadful  population  of  youthful  ruffians  and  degraded  men  and 
women  in  "  Poverty  Lane,"  near  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Streets 
and  Ninth  Avenue,  which  subsequently  ripened  into  the  infamous 
"  Nineteenth  Street  Gang." 

On  the  east  side,  again,  was  "  Dutch  Hill,"  near  Forty-second 
street,  the  squatters'  village,  whence  issued  so  many  of  the  Utile  ped- 
lars of  the  city,  and  the  Eleventh  Ward  and  "  Corlear's  Hook,"  where 
the  "  copper-pickers,"  and  young  wood-stealers,  and  the  thieves  who 
beset  the  ship-yards  congregated ;  while  below,  in  the  Si.'ith  Ward,  was 
the  Italian  quarter,  where  houses  could  be  seen  crowded  with  children, 
monkeys,  dogs,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  the  corps  of  orgiin-grind- 
ers,  harpers,  and  little  Italian  street-sweepers,  who  then,  ignorant  and 
untrained,  w.indered  through  our  down-town  streets  and  alleys. 

Near  each  one  of  these  "  fever-nests,"  anJ  centres  of  ignorance, 
crime,  and  poverty,  it  was  our  hope  and  aim  eventually  to  place  some 
agency  which  should  be  a  moral  and  physical  disinfectant — a  seed  of 


reform  and  improvement,  amid  the  wilderness  of  vice  and  degrada- 
tion. 

It  seemed  a  too  enthusiastic  hope  to  be  realized  ;  and,  at  times, 
the  waves  of  misery  and  guilt  through  these  dark  places  appeared  too 
overwhelming  and  irresistible  for  any  one  effort  or  association  of 
efibrts  to  be  able  to  stem  or  oppose  them. 

How  the  somewhat  ardent  hope  was  realized,  and  the  plan  carried 
out,  will  appear  hereafter. 


GLEANINGS    FROM    MY    COMMONPLACE- 
BOOK. 


Y. 

LIGHTNING. — A  flash  of  lightning  continues  scarcely  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  second. — Humboldt. 

Beneficence. — Never  any  man  did  a  good  turn  to  his  brother,  but, 
one  time  or  another,  himself  did  eat  the  fruit  of  it.  The  good  man  in 
the  Greek  epigram  that  found  a  dead  man's  skull,  in  kindness  digging 
a  grave  for  it,  opened  the  enclosures  of  a  treasure. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Mining. — According  to  Dr.  Barham,  one-half  of  the  Cornish  miners 
die  of  consumption,  between  the  ages  of  thirty-five  and  fifty. 

Drowning. — Dr.  Marshall  Ilall  gives  the  following  directions  for 
restoring  a  drowned  person:  Place  him  upon  his  face  and  breast,  ao 
that  the  tongue  may  not  remain  upon  the  top  of  the  glottis  ;  then  turn 
the  body  slowly  upon  its  side,  and  then  as  slowly  return  it  to  its  first 
position.  Do  this  in  the  open  air  if  the  temperature  be  not  below  fifty 
degrees,  Fahr.,  until  breathing  is  restored,  and  then  use  friction  vigor- 
ously, and  give  stimulants  judiciously. 

Tombstone. — French  sorrow  and  sentiment  are  illustrated  at  Mont- 
martre  cemetery,  where  a  tombstone  has  been  erected,  with  a  colossal 
tear  carved  upon  it,  and,  underneath  it,  those  words :  "  Judge  how 
we  loved  him." 

The  Past. — What  is  every  day  of  a  wise  man's  life,  but  a  censure 
or  critique  on  the  past  ? — Pope. 

Laziness. — Gibbon  was  very  lazy.  Gray  wished  to  be  always  lying 
on  a  sofa,  reading  eternal  new  novels  of  Crebillon  and  Marivaus. 
Fenton  rose  late.     He  died  of  sheer  Inactivity. — JJ'Israeli. 

Crinoline. — Henry  IV.  of  France  was  saved  from  assassination  by 
hiding  under  his  queen's  hoop-skirt. 

Trust  in  Providence. — Mohammed  once  heard  one  of  his  follow- 
ers say,  "  I  will  unloose  my  camel,  and  commit  it  to  God." — "  Friend, 
tie  thy  camel  and  commit  it  to  God,"  was  the  advice  of  the  prophet. 

Anagram. — The  wife  of  Sir  John  Davies  was  prosecuted  for  libel. 
She  endeavored  to  convince  the  court  that  she  had  the  spirit  of 
Daniel,  by  making  the  anagram,  "Reveal,  0  Daniel,"  out  of  her 
maiden  name,  Eleanor  Audley.  The  Dean  of  Arches  answered  the 
argument  by  making  the  following  anagram  out  of  her  first  married 
name.  Dame  Eleanor  Davies  :  "  Never  so  mad  a  lady." 

Celibacy. — Sigonius  said  he  did  not  marry  because  Minerva  (the 
goddess  of  wisdom)  and  Venus  (the  goddess  of  love)  could  not  live 
together. 

Government. — The  early  settlers  of  Connecticut  proclaimed  that 
the  colony  should  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  God,  until  they  had 
time  to  make  better. —  Washington  Irvi^ig. 

Thinking  accelerates  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  hence,  literary 
pursuits  are  conducive  to  longevity. 

Descartes  believed  that  he  had  discovered  the  art  of  living  five 
hundred  years.  When  he  died,  before  the  age  of  sixty,  his  associates 
were  convinced  that  he  had  been  poisoned. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella. — Neither  of  them  scrupled  to  tell  direct 
untruths  and  to  make  false  promises.  But,  if  any  distinction  is  to  be 
made,  Isabella  excelled  her  husband  in  disregard  of  veracity,  and  it 
even  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  understanding  between  them 
that,  when  any  flagrant  falsehood  was  to  be  uttered,  she  should  do  it. 
She  appears  to  have  been  very  liable  to  mistake  her  own  interests  for 
those  of  God,  whose  name  she  had  constantly  on  her  lips,  or  to  sub- 
stitute self-glorification  for  real  love  of  the  people. — Berfjcnroth. 

Woman. — The  Chunchos  in  South  America  believe  that  women  are 
impure  beings,  and  were  created  for  the  torment  of  man,  and  that 
their  flesh  is  to  be  eschewed  as  in  the  highest  degree  poisonous. — 
London  Quart^fi'lij. 

Sleep. — It  is  so  like  death  that  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  it  without 
my  prayers. — Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
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WOMAN'S  VOICE. 


"  Her  voice  was  ever  low. 
Gentle  and  Boft— an  excellent  thins  in  woma 


"VrOT  in  the  swaying  of  the  summer  trees, 

-L^      When  evening  breezes  sing  their  vesper  hymn 

Not  in  the  minstrel's  mighty  symphonies, 

Nor  ripples  breaking  on  the  river's  brim. 
Is  earth's  best  music ;  •  these  may  move  awhile 
High  thoughts  in  happy  hearts,  and  carking  cares  beguile. 

But  even  as  the  swallow's  silken  wings, 
Skimming  the  water  of  the  sleeping  lake, 

Stir  the  still  silver  with  a  hundred  rings — 
So  doth  one  sound  the  sleeping  spirit  wake 

To  brave  the  danger,  and  to  bear  the  harm — 

A  low  and  gentle  voice — dear  woman's  chiefest  charm. 

An  excellent  thing  it  is,  and  ever  lent 

To  truth  and  love,  and  meekness ;  they  who  own 
This  gift,  by  the  all-gracious  Giver  sent, 

Ever  by  quiet  step  and  smile  are  known ; 

By  kind  eyes  that  have  wept,  hearts  that  have  sorrowed 

By  patience  never  tired,  from  their  own  trials  borrowed. 


An  e.^cellent  thing  it  is,  when  first  in  gladness 

A  mother  looks  into  her  infant's  eyes, 
Smiles  to  its  smiles,  and  saddens  to  its  sadness. 

Pales  at  its  paleness,  sorrows  at  its  cries ; 
Its  food  and  sleep,  and  smiles  and  little  joys — 
All  these  come  ever  blent  with  one  low  gentle  voice. 

An  excellent  thing  it  is  when  life  is  leaving. 

Leaving  with  gloom  and  gladness,  joys  and  cares, 

The  strong  heart  failing,  and  the  high  soul  grieving 
^Vith  strangest  thoughts,  and  with  unwonted" fears ; 

Then,  then  a  woman's  low,  soft  sympathy 

Comes  Uke  an  angel's  voice  to  teach  us  how  to  die. 

But  a  most  excellent  thing  it  is  in  youth. 

When  the  fond  lover  hears  the  loved  one's  tone, 

That  fears,  but  longs,  to  syllable  the  truth — 

How  their  two  hearts  are  one,  and  she  his  own ; 

It  makes  sweet  human  music — oh  !  the  spells 

That  haunt  the  trembling  tale  a  bright-eyed  maiden  tells ! 
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PRESroENT  LINCOLN  AS  A  CABINET-IVIAKER. 

A  CHAPTER  FROM  THDELOW  TTEEd'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

IN  the  winter  of  1865,  I  received  a  note  from  President  Lincoln, 
asking  me  to  come  to  Washington.  Immediately  after  my  arrival, 
I  called  at  the  White  House,  and,  although  early,  several  persons  were 
waiting  to  see  the  President.  Mr.  Lincoln  requested  me  to  call  at  an 
hour  indicated,  when  I  found  him  alone.  He  commenced  the  con- 
versation by  saying:  "Tou  will  remember  that,  after  the  result  of  the 
late  presidential  election  was  known,  I  told  you  that  I  expected  to 
have  more  influence  with  the  President,  now  that  he  had  got  a  new 
lease.  Tou  and  your  friends  thought  that  they  were  severely  tried 
during  my  first  four  years.  I  did  not  say  much  about  it  then,  but  in- 
tended, if  circumstances  were  favorable,  to  even  up  the  account.  I 
shall  have  Mr.  Fessenden's  resignation  of  the  Treasury  Department 
on  Monday.  Now,  if  you  had  the  vacancy  to  fill,  whose  name  would 
you  send  to  the  Senate  ? " 

I  replied  that,  although  wholly  unprepared  for  such  a  question,  yet 
I  was  not  unprepared  with  a  name  that  I  would  suggest  for  his  con- 
sideration. I  then  mentioned  Governor  Morgan  as,  in  my  judgment, 
a  suitable  man  for  the  place,  provided  it  would  answer  to  give  the  two 
leading  places  in  his  Cabinet  to  the  State  of  New  York. 

"  I  anticipated  this  name,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln ;  "  and  even  if  I  had 
not  intended  to  consult  your  wishes,  I  should  have  felt  quite  safe  in 
trusting  the  matter  to  your  judgment.  I  can  afford  to  give  Governor 
Morgan  the  Treasury,  even  though  Mr.  Seward  has  the  State  Depart- 
ment; because  the  governor  can  be  confirmed,  and  the  people  will 
sustain  the  appointment.  But,"  he  added,  "  this  could  not  be  done  if 
a  word  or  a  whisper  of  it  gets  out.  Can  you  and  I  keep  the  secret  ?  " 
He  then  inquired  if  there  was  any  doubt  of  Governor  Morgan's  accept- 
ance. I  told  him  I  thought  not ;  that  he  had  been  a  capable  and  suc- 
cessful merchant;  that  he  had  shown  great  executive  and  financial 
ability  as  governor  of  our  State ;  and  that  I  could  not  doubt  of  his 
acceptance  of  a  department  in  which  he  could  render  much  greater 
service  to  his  country.  And,  after  some  further  conversation,  Mr. 
Lincoln  allowed  me  to  suggest — in  the  strictest  confidence,  and  in 
general  terms — to  Governor  Morgan  that  a  contingency  might  happen, 
in  which  he  would  be  called  to  the  discharge  of  other  duties. 

On  my  way  to  the  cars,  I  stopped  at  Governor  Morgan's  house ; 
and,  after  very  earnest  injunctions  of  secrecy,  made  the  suggestion, 
in  terms  so  vague  and  general,  as  to  leave  the  governor  wholly  in  the 
daA  as  to  the  nature  of  the  duties  referred  to,  and  as  to  my  authority 
to  make  the  suggestion. 

It  was  understood  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  myself  that  I  should 
hasten  home ;  and,  without  disclosing  or  intimating  the  possibility  of 
ti  vacancy  in  the  United  States  Senate,  do  whatever  might  be  done, 
with  the  knowledge  I  possessed,  to  give  the  proper  direction  to  the 
question  of  filling  Governor  Morgan's  place  in  the  Senate. 

On  my  arrival  at  Albany,  I  had  not  a  little  curious  conversation 
with  Governor  Fenton,  without  whose  cooperation  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  move  satisfactorily.  I  found  that  the  gentlemen  toward 
whom  attention  would  naturally  be  drawn  for  such  a  position,  resided 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  I  suggested  Lieutenant-Governor  Sel- 
den,  or  Judge  J.  C.  Smith,  as  available ;  but  I  soon  discovered  that  the 
governor,  like  some  of  his  predecessors,  had  aspirations  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  when  the  time  and  opportunity  should  arrive.  We  then 
talked  with  less  restraint  of  candidates  in  other  portions  of  the  State; 
and  I  left  him  with  the  belief  that,  should  it  become  necessary  to  act, 
we  could  agree  upon  a  suitable  candidate.  I  now,  however,  with  a 
better  knowledge  of  his  tactics,  am  confident  that,  had  Governor 
Morgan  accepted  the  Treasury  Department,  Governor  Fenton  would 
have  been  a  candidate  for  the  vacancy. 

When  the  time  came  for  Mr.  Lincoln  to  supply  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Fessenden,  he  took  the  Senate  and 
the  country  by  surprise  in  the  nomination  of  Governor  Morgan ;  who — 
so  entirely  had  I  failed  to  prepare  him  for  the  event — was  quite  as  much 
surprised  as  his  colleagues.  Governor  Morgan — as  soon  as  he  could 
leave  his  seat — went  over  to  the  White  House,  and  informed  the 
President  that  he  must  decline  the  appointment.  He  consented,  how- 
ever, to  leave  the  matter  over  two  or  three  days,  giving  both  liim.self 
and  the  President  time  for  consideration.  I  returned  immediately  to 
Washington ;  and,  after  a  long  interview  with  Governor  Morgan,  was 
constrained  to  report  his  persistent  declination  to  the  President.     I 


failed,  however,  as  I  then  and  now  believe,  to  ascertain  what  were 
Governor  Morgan's  real  reasons  for  refusing  the  Treasury  Department. 
Upon  reporting  that  failure  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  said :  "  That  is  very 
awkward,  but  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  a  secretary.  Who  is  your 
next  man  ?  "  I  replied  that  I  was  too  much  mortified  by  this  missfire 
to  try  again.  Mr.  Lincoln  said :  "  I  am  disappointed,  for  I  thought 
Governor  Morgan  would  be  willing  to  help  us  '  run  the  machine ; '  but 
I  had  two  other  men  in  my  mind.  What  do  you  say  to  Mr.  McCulloch 
or  Mr.  Hooper?"  I  replied  that  I  had  a  high  appreciation  of  the 
character  and  services  of  both  gentlemen,  but  that  I  was  personally 
almost  unknown  to  them ;  that  Mr.  McCulloch  had  been  brought  to 
Washington  by  Secretary  Chase,  and  might  be  fairly  supposed  to  have 
imbibed  his  views  and  impresssions ;  and  that  I  had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Hooper  sympathized  with  Governer  Seward  or  his 
friends.  Mr.  Lincoln  laughingly  remarked  that  he  supposed  I  could 
not  forget  hoiv  Massachusetts  disappointed  me  at  Chicago ;  adding, 
that  it  was  hard  for  Governor  Seward  to  be  crowded  out  by  a  new  man. 
And  then  he  renewed  his  request  for  me  to  name  a  man.  I  then  said : 
"  Why  not  call  Mr.  Adams  home ? "  "I  have  thought  of  that  too," 
said  Mr.  Lincoln ;  "  but  will  it  do  to  have  so  long  an  interregnum  ?  "  I 
remarked  that  I  thought  Mr.  Chandler,  the  assistant-secretary,  capable 
and  trustworthy.  "  True,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  we  know  thait  here ; 
but  will  it  do  to  let  the  financial  department,  on  which  so  much 
depends,  be  run  by  deputy  ?  "  I  then  spoke  of  Senator  Foster.  "  An 
excellent  man,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln ;  "  and  one  whom  I  would  readily 
appoint,  if  Connecticut  were  large  enough  to  be  entitled  to  two  members 
of  the  Cabinet."  I  finally  suggested  Mr.  Hamlin.  "Hamlin,"  said 
Mr.  Lincoln,  "  has  the  Senate  on  the  brain,  and  nothing  more  or  less 
will  cure  him."  And  then  I  gave  it  up ;  and  Mr.  Lincoln  said :  "  Let 
us  fall  back  on  Mr.  McCulloch,  who  now  seems  most  available ; "  add- 
ing, that  he  would  hold  the  question  open  for  two  or  three  days, 
giving  me  time  to  confer  as  freely  and  frequently  as  I  desired  with 
that  gentleman. 

I  found  myself  not  a  little  embarrassed  on  my  way — one  Sunday 
morning — to  the  residence  of  Mr.  McCulloch.  The  idea  of  establishing 
relations  with  that  gentleman,  "  on  compulsion,"  seemed  like  seeking 
knowledge  under  difficulties.  These  difficulties,  however,  disappeared 
by  degrees,  as  our  conversation  proceeded.  There  were  two  elements 
in  the  character  of  Mr.  McCulloch  on  which,  per  se,  I  was  disposed  to  rely 
He  had  Scotch  blood  in  his  veins,  and  had  been  in  politics  a 
Whig. 

This  may  be  a  proper  occasion  to  say  that,  during  my  whole  politi- 
cal life,  in  all  similar  conversations  in  reference  to  important  political 
interests,  I  never  asked  or  intimated  a  desire  to  receive,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  pledge  ot  a  promise ;  nor  have  I 
ever,  in  reference  to  such  things,  regarded  a  man  from  whom  such 
pledges  or  promises  were  required,  or  who  was  capable  of  giving 
them,  worthy  of  confidence  or  respect.  After  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  elec- 
tion as  President,  he  invited  me  to  Springfield,  where  I  passed  two 
days  with  him  in  free  consultation  about  the  great  questions  upon 
which  he  would,  be  called  to  act.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  frank  and  unre- 
strained, evidently  invitmg  corresponding  frankness  and  freedom  on 
my  part.  His  Cabinet,  his  inaugural,  his  policy,  etc.,  etc.,  were  fully 
discussed ;  and,  when  I  was  about  to  take  my  leave,  Mr.  Lincoln  in- 
quired, playfully,  if  I  hadn't  forgotten  something;  adding,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "  Tou  have  not  asked  for  any  offices."  I  replied 
that  when  the  proper  time  arrived  I  should,  probably,  like  hosts  of 
other  friends,  ask  for  such  favors.  "  But,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  you  . 
have  the  reputation  of  taking  time  by  the  forelock.  I  was  warned  to 
be  on  my  guard  against  you ;  and  the  joke  of  the  matter  is,  that  those 
who  gave  the  warning  are  after  offices  themselves,  whUe  you  have 
avoided  the  subject." 

But,  going  back  to  Mr.  McCulloch — my  interviews  with  that  gentle- 
man, if  protracted,  were  made  so  by  his  intelligent,  right-minded,  and 
straightforward  expression  of  views  and  opinions.  If,  in  going  to  Mr. 
McCulloch,  I  had  something  of  the  feeling  of  "Toots"  in  calling  on 
"  Captain  Cuttle"  for  the  "  favor  of  his  friendship,"  I  left  him  with  a 
strong  feeling  of  regard  and  confidence,  and  so  reported  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, who  immediately  sent  his  name  to  the  Senate — a  step  which 
neither  Mr.  Lincoln  nor  the  people  have  had  any  occasion  to  regret. 
On  the  contrary,  Mr.  McCulloch  proved  himself  an  enlightened,  inde- 
pendent, and  upright  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  To  the  friends  whom 
I  represented  he  was  just  and  faithful.  To  myself,  who  was  frequently 
compelled  to  occupy  his  time  and  attention,  he  was  uniformly  courteous 
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and  patient — always  granting  what  was  proper,  and  in  bis  power  to 
grant — and  never  refusing  without  a  good  reason,  and  in  a  friendly 
spirit.  All  my  recollections  of  Mr.  McCuUoch  in  his  department — the 
©nly  place,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  ever  met  him — are  pleasant  ones. 


BAZAAR  AT   CAIRO. 

FEW  painters  of  Eastern  life  and  manners  have  caught  so  thor- 
oughly the  spirit  or  portrayed  so  faithfully  the  costumes  of  the 
Orient  as  the  French  artist  Gerome,  one  of  whose  illustrations,  repre- 
senting a  Cairene  merchant  of  costumes  in  the  bazaar,  will  be  found 
on  the  first  page  of  this  number  of  the  Journal. 

A  well-known  American  traveller  in  Egypt,  writing  recently  to  his 
journal  from  Cairo,  complains  bitterly  of  the  innovations  (he  denies 
they  are  improvements)  introduced  by  the  new  French  rf'ffhnc  into 
Egypt,  and  which  are  sadly  marring  and  rapidly  destroying  the  peculiar 
features  -f  that  most  peculiar  life  and  country.  , 

Ten  years  since,  Cairo,  with  the  exception  of  Damascus  and  Bag- 
dad, was  tlie  best  remaining  realization  of  those  wondrous  "  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments"  which  used  to  be  the  delight  of  childish 
days,  before  children  were  converted  by  "progress"  into  the  ''young 
ladies  and  gentlemen"  we  now  see  in  and  out  of  Punch.  To  many  of 
us  it  has  chanced  that  the  dreams  of  our  childhood  found  material 
embodiment  in  the  city  of  old  Cairo.  These  things  Gerome,  earlier, 
Carl  Ilaag  later,  saw,  and  reflected  on  their  canvas  the  kaleidoscopic 
tints,  both  in  their  brighter  lights  and  more  sombre  shades. 

Cairo,  or  El-Masr — a  contraction  of  its  old  Arabic  name,  "Musr- 
el-ICahera"  (the  City  of  Victory),  as  the  natives  always  call  it — used, 
until  recently,  to  be  of  the  East,  Eastern  ;  the  identical  city  Schczcrade 
described — every  character  and  each  phase  of  inner  and  out-door  life 
finding  its  counterpart  on  her  Ezbekieh  (public  garden),  or  mysterious 
houses,  with  dead  walls,  and  lattices  high  in  air  for  windows.  How 
all  this  has  been  changed,  we  learn  from  the  lament  of  our  friend,  re- 
turning to  Cairo  after  fourteen  years'  absence.  This  is  the  language 
he  uses : 

"  The  Ezbekieh  c.'tists  no  longer.  The  greater  part  of  the  square 
is  cut  up  into  building-lots,  but  nobody  builds  on  them,  and  they  lie 
open,  a  dusty  abomination.  All  along  the  sides  of  the  square  are  the 
lowest  and  vilest  of  European  drinking-shops  and  dance-houses.  The 
■whole  aspect  of  the  Mouskee  and  Ezbekieh  is  fast  getting  to  resemble 
the  poorer  streets  and  squares  of  Genoa  or  Marseilles." 

It  is  well,  therefore,  for  us  to  catch  and  stamp  upon  our  memories 
these  ftist-dissolving  views  of  a  life,  a  costume,  and  a  social  system,  in 
all  respects  the  exact  antipodes  of  our  own,  ere  they  become  the  prop- 
erty of  tradition,  or  vanish  from  spots  easily  accessible  to  our  busy 
generation,  seeking  shelter  and  escape  from  Western  civilization  in 
the  remote  regions  where  they  had  their  birth. 

Like  the  bath  and  the  harem,  the  bazaar  is  a  "  peculiar  institu- 
tion "  of  the  East ;  and  the  bazaars  of  Cairo  used  to  be,  and  we  be» 
lieve  still  ai-e,  remarkably  good  samples  of  their  kind,  more  character- 
istic even  than,  though  not  so  imposing  as,  those  of  Constantinople. 
For  the  bazaars  at  Stamboul  are  under  cover,  enclosed  and  roofed  in 
like  our  modern  market-places,  with  stall-like  shops,  niched  in  at  the 
sides,  a  broad  passage-way  dividing  them ;  while  at  Cairo,  though  a 
few  of  the  smaller  bazaars  are  roofed  in,  yet  the  greater  portion  and 
the  best  shops  are  on  the  street,  in  open  air,  the  entire  absence  of 
rain  in  that  region  rendering  an  al  fresco  "  gold-room  "  both  practi- 
cable and  pleasant. 

Suppose  yourself,  then,  gentle  reader,  transported  to  Cairo,  in  the 
days  of  which  we  speak,  and  desirous  of  reducing  the  rigidity  of  your 
purse  and  the  ilchings  of  your  curiosity  by  a  visit  to  these  bazaars, 
to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  your  polyglot  or  polygamous  dragoman, 
be  he  servile  and  slippery  Maltese,  or  dignified  and  dirty  but  equally 
rapacious  Egyptian. 

You  sally  forth,  then,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  arrayed  in  an  in- 
sane imitation  of  tlie  native  costume  (as  far  as  fez,  striped-silk  shawl, 
clue  veil,  and  red-morocco  slippers,  with  upturned  toes,  can  translate 
you),  and — 

"  Led  by  yonr  dnsky  {juide, 
Like  Morning  led  by  Night," 

while  a  whole  troop  of  yelling  donkey-boys,  in  no  costume  to  speak  of, 
salute  your  departure,  on  the  ass  of  your  selection,  with  a  chorus  of 


curses — or  what  sounds  like  them  in  Arabic — you  are  off  for  the 
bazaars. 

Leaving  Sheppard's  Hotel,  you  jog  on  your  donkey  across  the 
pleasant  paths  which  lead  through  the  shady  Ezbekieh,  whose  syca- 
mores and  acacias,  planted  by  order  of  Mehemet  Ali,  are  now  being 
uprooted  by  his  grandson,  the  present  Khedive,  who  seems  to  hate  a 
tree  as  much  as  though  born  and  bred  an  American. 

Emerging  on  the  other  side  of  this  magnificent  park,  or  garden,  you 
enter  the  Mouskee,  a  short,  broad  street,  in  which  are  to  be  fo\ind  the 
few  shops  of  European  traders  resident  at  Cairo  (then  numbering 
thirty  or  forty,  now  as  many  hundreds),  small,  shabby,  and  dirty.  Di- 
verging in  all  directions  from  this  street — the  terminus  of  the  Euro- 
pean, or  Frank,  quarter — run  numerous  narrow,  winding,  crooked 
streets  or  lanes,  hedged  in  by  high  houses,  whose  latticed  windows  jut 
out  farther  into  the  street  with  each  successive  story,  until  but  a  nar- 
row strip  of  sky  is  visible  above.  Through  these  narrow  passages, 
thronged  witli  men,  women,  and  children,  laden  camels  and  donkeys, 
full  of  pushing  and  perspiring  humanity,  your  dragoman  noisily  forces 
his  way,  and  you  silently  follow — the  damp  coolness  of  these  shady 
streets  contrasting  forcibly  with  the  glare  and  heat  of  the  open  Ezbe- 
kieh and  Slouskce  from  which  you  have  emerged. 

After  what  seems  to  you  many  hair-breadth  escapes  from  being 
flattened,  like  a  pancake,  against  the  walls  by  loaded  camels,  or  tram- 
pled under  the  hoofs  of  the  prancing  Arab  steed  of  some  bey  or 
pacha,  sublimely  indifferent  to  vulgar  beings,  you  finally  reach  the 
bazaars,  or  rather  the  street  thereof,  where  you  find  comparative  quiet, 
rest,  and  safety.  There  the  pungent  odor  of  "  Araby  the  Blest"— 
that  peculiar  acrid  smell  of  the  Eastern  bazaar,  so  indescribable  to 
those  who  have  never  inhaled  it — suddenly  smites  your  nostrils, 
and  there  abides  after  many  ablutions. 

For,  sooth  to  say,  a  bad  cold,  a  thing  elsewhere  to  be  objurgated, 
is  not  a  bad  preparative  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  Eastern  bazaar. 

The  sooklis,  or  business-streets,  are  composed  of  rows  of  shops,  if 
we  may  dignify  by  that  title  the  square  niches  in  the  wall,  whose  floor 
is  not  elevated  more  than  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground,  without 
door  or  window,  open  to  the  street,  and  with  no  sign  or  counter,  or 
other  shopkeeping  contrivance  in  lieu  of  it.  Often  it  boasts  of  no 
better  roof  than  an  old  awning  or  a  few  boards  slanting  from  the  sides 
of  the  lofty  houses  in  its  rear.  On  shelves  or  in  niches  at  the  back 
of  this  shanty,  the  goods  are  stored  away,  a  wooden  shutter  on  a 
hinge — by  day  an  awning,  by  night  a  door — alone  protecting  the  prop- 
erty at  night.  When  we  add  that  in  the  meanest-looking  of  some  of 
these  shops  are  often  stored  away  goods  of  considerable  value,  though 
small  in  bulk,  and  that  all  the  idlers  of  the  quarter  know  it,  yet  that 
such  things  as  burglary  or  robbery  are  very  rare,  we  must  form  a 
high  estimate  of  the  honesty  of  a  people  who,  in  a  majority  of  in- 
stances, have  abject  poverty  stamped  upon  their  faces  and  persons. 
The  floor  of  this  niche  is  boarded  over  and  carpeted  with  rugs,  and  on 
this  rude  divan  squats  and  smokes,  "  from  morn  till  dewy  eve,"  the  shop- 
man and  his  friends,  as  well  as  any  customer  who  may  chance  to  call, 
to  whom  pipes  and  patience,  coffee  and  courtesy,  are  ever  liberally  ac- 
corded. The  tradesman  is  unhappy  if  the  price  he  names  be  promptly 
accepted,  and  the  bargain  concluded.  That  is  not  his  idea  of  business. 
He  e.tpects  a  long  negotiation,  punctuated  by  pipes,  and  in  a  trade  be- 
tween natives  the  rVihcussion  gets  so  animated  and  angry,  as  to  threat- 
en assault  and  battery,  and  the  purchaser  gets  up  several  times — goes 
away — and  returns  to  the  expectant  trader,  who  relishes,  though  he 
perfectly  understands,  the  pantomime.  But  these  remarks  apply  more 
particularly  to  the  class  of  small  traders  than  to  the  dignified  mer- 
chant of  greater  capital  and  pretensions,  who  is  represented  in  Gerome's 
picture.  He  is  either  a  Turk  or  Persian  ;  grave,  sedate,  and  dignified, 
and  as  dissimilar  to  the  excitable  and  vivacious  Arab  as  is  a  mastift" 
to  a  spaniel.  He  will  not  condescend  to  the  pantomime  practised  by 
the  other,  for  he  has  too  much  self-respect,  and  is  much  too  indolent, 
to  play  such  a  part. 

But  his  courtesy  is  as  great  as  his  gravity  and  his  dignity.  He 
does  the  honors  of  his  stall  like  a  prince,  and  his  snowy  turban,  long 
caftan  (gown),  and  venerable  beard  flowing  down  like  floss-silk  over 
his  breast,  cause  him  to  resemble  one.  Yet,  as  you  see,  there  is 
"speculation  in  his  orbs,"  and  the  venerable  man  has  actually  con- 
verted himself  into  a  walking  bazaar,  with  Turkish  cimeter  from 
Damascus  in  silver  sheath,  dangling  from  his  peaceful  loins,  an  em- 
broidered jacket  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  and  a  silken  scarf  hanging 
from  his  left  arm,  all  on  exhibition  to  a  small  group  of  four  custom- 
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ers,  all  of  different  nationalities,  as  shown  by  costume  and  counte- 
nauee. 

The  oimeter,  with  hilt  of  rhinoceros-horn,  and  curved  blade,  on 
which  are  inscribed  verses  from  the  Koran,  has  attracted  the  attcnlion 
of  the  Turkish  cawau,  or  mercenary  soldier,  who  is  apparently  exam- 
ining the  temper  of  the  blade,  or  the  inscription  thereupon.  Armed 
to  the  teeth,  with  sword  at  side,  and  two  pistols  ostentatiously  dis- 
played in  his  sash,  he  is  quite  the  ruffian  he  looks ;  equally  ready  for 
riot  or  crime,  and  as  reckless  of  his  own  life  as  of  that  of  others. 

His  eompanion,  who  is  also  eagerly  examining  the  same  cimeter, 
and  whose  costume  so  is  dissimilar,  is  an  Arnaout  or  Albanian  soldier, 
whose  semi-Greek  costume  and  blood  have  not  made  him  a  whit  less 
savage  in  nature  or  in  habits  than  his  Turkish  confrere.  In  fact,  he 
is  apt  to  be  the  worse  devil  of  the  two,  and  his  face  indicates  it  un- 
mistakably ;  though  his  gay,  half-Greek  costume,  and  long  g>m  with 
crutchlike  stock,  make  him  the  more  picturesque  vagabond  of  the  two. 
The  other  two  are  evidently  mere  passers-by,  attracted  by  curiosity 
and  the  love  of  seeing  the  progress  of  a  trade ;  both  strong  passions 
with  the  native  Egyptian.  And  these  are  to  the  "  manor  born  "  Egyp- 
tians, pur  sanff,  which  none  of  the  others  are.  One  is  probably  a  neigh- 
boring trader,  the  other  the  servant  of  some  rich  bey  or  pacha. 

In  the  background,  on  rne  side  you,  behold  a  group  of  low-class 
Egyptians  playing  checkers,  and  gambling  for  paras  (the  fractional 
part  of  our  cent),  with  as  much  eagerness  as  though  the  stake  were 
gold  instead  of  copper.  'Watching  them  with  eager  interest,  sits  the 
chlboukji  or  pipe-bearer  of  the  merchant,  his  master's  Persian  narfflii/e 
in  his  hand,  in  the  light  and  airy  costume  so  well  adapted  to  this  cli- 
mate. In  the  dim  distance  you  see  the  muffled  figures  of  two  women, 
carefully  shrouded,  and  veiled  from  the  gaze  of  man ;  but  whose  cos- 
tume is  not  suggestive  of  the  symmetry  of  the  fair  forms  it  may  or  may 
not  so  effectually  conceal.  The  latticed  window  above,  from  which 
these  caged  birds  look  out  upon  the  world  of  their  narrow  stiyet,  indi- 
cates that  it  is  a  harem  they  are  entering,  into  which  their  sable  guide 
and  guardian,  of  neuter  gender,  has  preceded  them. 

The  face  and  attitude  of  the  old  merchant  make  a  good  study.  He 
is  watching  with  penetrating  eye  and  immovable  sany  froid  the  intent 
faces  of  the  prospective  purchasers,  whose  whole  armory  of  weapons 
cannot  protect  them  against  his  superior  craft  and  management.  On 
his  extended  fingers  he  is  indicating  the  price  he  will  take  for  the 
coveted  cimeter,  three  hundred  piasters  probably,  as  his  three  fingers 
only  are  open. 

With  our  best  wishes  that  the  old  gentleman  may  have  the  best 
of  the  bargain,  let  us  make  our  salaam  and  stroll  on. 


CHAELES    ROBERT  DARWIN. 

CHARLES  ROBERT  DARWIN,  the  eminent  naturalist,  is  de- 
scended from  two  men  of  great  note  in  their  day  and  way,  one 
of  them  distinguished  for  speculative,  and  the  other  for  applied 
science.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  the 
author  of  the  once  famous  "  Botanic  Garden,"  and  of  a  curious  physi- 
ological essay  entitled  "Zoonomia;"  wliile  on  the  mother's  side  the 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  our  memoir  was  Josiah  Wedgwood,  the 
inventor  of  "  Queen's  ware,"  whose  taste  and  skill  raised  English  pot- 
tery to  the  dignity  of  a  fine  art,  and  added  incalculably  to  the  wealth 
of  his  country. 

Mr.  Darwin  was  born  at  Shrewsbury,  on  February  12,  1800,  his 
father  being  Dr.  Robert  Waring  Darwin,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Shrewsbury  school  under  Dr.  Butler,  after- 
ward Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  in  the  winter  of  1825  went,  for  two 
years,  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  After  this  he  proceeded  to 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  B.  A.  degree  in  1831. 

Mr.  Darwin  inherited  from  the  author  of  "Zoonomia"  that  love  of 
natural  history  and  the  allied  sciences  which  has  been  the  labor  and 
the  pleasure  of  his  life.  In  the  autumn  of  1831  Captain  FitzRov, 
R.  N.,  having  offered  to  give  up  part  of  his  own  cabin  to  any  naturalist 
who  Avoiild  accompany  H.  M.  S.  Beagle  in  her  surveying  voyage  and 
circumnavigation,  Mr.  Darwin  volunteered  his  services  without  salary. 
His  scientific  acquirements  were  already  so  well  known  th;it  the  offer 
was  at  once  accepted,  Mr.  Darwin  stipulating  only  that  he  should  have 
the  absolute  disposal  of  all  his  collections. 

The  Beagle  sailed  from  England  December  27,  1831,  and  returned 
on  the  27th  October,  1836.     During  this  absence  of  nearly  five  years, 


Bahia,  Rio  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  St.  Julian  and  Santa  Cruz,  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  Terra  del  Fuego,  Valparaiso,  Lima,  the  Pacific  Islands, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  the  Mauritius,  were  visited  and  examined. 
In  1S34,  during  his  absence,  Mr.  Darwin  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

In  1839  Mr.  Darwin  published  a  volume  as  part  of  Captain  Fitz- 
Roy's  general  work,  descriptive  of  this  voyage.  The  interest  ex- 
cited by  this,  one  of  the  most  graphic,  and  at  the  same  time 
most  philosophic  book  of  travels  that  was  ever  published,  led  to  its 
reproduction  in  a  modified  form,  in  1845,  under  the  title  of  "Journal 
of  Researches  into  the  Natural  History  and  Geology  of  the  Countries 
visited  during  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Beagle  round  the  World."  This 
Journal  shows  Mr.  Darwin  to  have  befn  a  singularly  close  observer  of 
every  phenomenon  in  natural  history,  and  of  every  variety  of  condition, 
physical  and  mental,  of  the  people  whom  they  visited  during  this  re- 
markable voyage,  and  exhibits  the  possession  of  perceptive  powers  of 
the  highest  order.  No  single  phenomenon  is  described  by  Mr.  Darwin 
until  after  it  has  been  most  cautiously  examined,  and  the  reader  of  the 
Journal  is  soon  impressed  with  the  persuasion  that  the  facts  narrated 
are  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  and  that  his  reasonings  on  those  facts  are 
ever  guided  by  a  system  of  most  severe  inductive  philosophy.  This  is 
most  especially  exemplified  in  Mr.  Darwin's  reasonings  on  the  origin  of 
the  coral  reefs  of  the  Pacific. 

In  the  beginning  of  1839  Mr.  Darwin  married  his  cousin,  Emma 
Wedgwood,  and  shortly  after  took  up  his  residence  at  Down,  near 
Farnborough,  in  Kent.  For  twenty-six  years,  in  the  retirement  of  his 
home,  Mr.  Darwin  has  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  a  large  family, 
and  the  quiet  and  close  investigation  of  the  works  of  Nature.  His  first 
labors,  after  this  date,  were  editing  the  "  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  the 
Beagle,"  giving  an  account  of  the  habits  and  ranges  of  the  various 
animals  therein  describe'd.  In  aid  of  the  publication  of  this  and  other 
works  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  granted 
£1,000.  In  1842  Mr.  Darwin  published  his  work  on  "  The  Structure 
and  Distribution  of  Coral  Reefs  ;  "  in  1845  "  Geological  Observations 
on  Volcavic  Islands,"  and  in  1846  "  Geological  Observations  on  South 
America." 

Continuing,  without  rest,  his  researches,  we  find  the  results  of  his 
unwearying  industry  in  two  volumes  published  in  1851  and  1864,  "On 
Pedunculated  and  Sessile  Cirripedes,"  and,  in  two  other  volumes,  on 
the  fossil  species  of  the  same  class. 

Toward  the  close  of  1859  Mr.  Darwin  published  his  "Origin  of 
Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection."  Of  this  work  four  English 
editions  have  appeared,  and  nine  foreign  editions,  in  French,  German, 
Dutch,  Italian,  and  Russian.  Its  popularity  will  be  shown  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  one  hundred  reviews,  pamphlets,  and  separate  books, 
have  been  published  upon  it,  while  the  earnestness  with  which  the 
question  brought  under  notice  by  Mr.  Darwin  is  still  discussed,  ap 
pears  to  show  that  these  will  be  probably  doubled  in  a  short  space  of 
time.  In  a  few  words,  our  author  has  himself  expressed  the  theory  he 
teaches ;  these  few  we  extract  from  the  last  edition  of  the  "  Origin  of 
Species :  "  "  As  man  can  produce,  and  certainly  has  produced,  a  great 
result  by  his  methodical  and  unconscious  means  of  selection,  what 
mSiy  not  natural  selection  eSccll  Man  can  act  only  on  external  and 
visible  characters.  Nature  (if  I  may  be  allowed  thus  to  personify  the 
natural  preservation  of  varying  and  favored  individuals  during  the 
struggle  for  existence)  cares  nothing  for  appearances,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  are  useful  to  any  being.  She  can  act  on  every  internal  organ, 
on  every  shade  of  constitutional  difference,  on  the  whole  machinery  of 
life.  Man  selects  only  for  his  own  good.  Nature  only  for  that  of  the 
being  which  she  tends.  Every  selected  character  is  fully  exercised 
by  her,  and  the  being  is  placed  under  well-suited  conditions  of  Hfe." 

In  1853  the  Royal  Society  awarded  to  Mr.  Darwin  the  royal  medal, 
and,  in  1859,  the  Wollaston  medal  was  given  to  him  by  the  Geological 
Society.  In  1862  he  published  a  book  full  of  curious  research,  "On 
the  Various  Contrivances  by  which  Orchids  are  Fertilized."  Of  sepa- 
rate papers,  published  by  this  naturalist,  we  find  the  following  among 
the  more  important:  "On  the  Connection  of  Certain  Volcanic  Phe- 
nomena in  South  America;"  "On  the  Distribution  of  Erratic  Bowl- 
ders in  South  America  ;"  "  On  the  Formation  of  Mould  by  the  Earth- 
worm;" and  "On  the  Geology  of  the  Falkland  Islands" — all  pub- 
lislied  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society.  In  the  Journal 
of  the  Linnean  Society,  three  papers  have  appeared  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Darwin,  "  On  the  Dimorphous  and  Trimorphous  States  of  Primu- 
la," and  one  paper  '■  On  the   Movements  and   Habits  of  Climbing 
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Plants."  This  last  one  has  since  been  published  as  a  separate  work. 
In  1864  the  Royal  Society  awarded  to  Mr.  Darwin  the  Copley  medal, 
and  he  has  been  elected  a  member  of  various  foreign  scientific 
bodies. 

While  no  one  questions  Mr.  Darwin's  eminence  as  a  naturalist,  his 
"  Origin-of-Species  "  theory  has  given  rise  to  one  of  the  hotti.'st  con- 
troversies of  modern  times.  His  views  are  adopted  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  science,  while  by  others  and  by  theologians 
generally  they  are  denounced  as  fantastic  and  atheistical.  Of  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  his  theory,  we  have  no  opinion  to  express.  We 
merely  propose  to  state,  as  plainly  as  possible,  what  the  theory  is. 

Broadly  expressed,  Darwinism  is  the  attempt  to  account  for  the 
present  and  past  di- 
versities of  life  on  our 
globe   by   means   of 
conthmoits     develop- 
ment without  the  in-  ^^ 
tervention  of  special 
"  creative   fiats  "     at 
the  origin  of  each  dis- 
tinct species.    Every 
living  being  has  the 
power  of  transmitting 
to   its    offspring    its 
general     characteris- 
tics.     For   instance, 
the  children  of  black 
parents    are     black, 
not   white,    and  vice 
versa.    The  offspring 
of  the  horse  follows 
the    species   in   gen- 
eral         appearance, 
strength,  intelligence, 
etc.      The    Scripture 
proverb,     "  Men   do 
not  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,   nor    figs    of 
thistles "    gives    the 
substance      of     this 
property  of  life.    This 
property    is     known 
as    heredity   or    ata- 
vism.     But,    though 
heredity  exists  every- 
where, it  is  a  truism 
— so  much  so  that  it 
has    not    heretofore 
received    the    atten- 
tion   it      deserved — 
that  the  offspring  are 
not  identical  with  the 
parents.        However 
much   children    may 
resemble  the    father 
or  mother,   an  acute 
observer  will  quickly 
detect     some     well- 
marked       difference. 
This   is   called   vari- 
ation.     Mr.   Darwin  holds  that  it  is  by  the  accumulation  continued 
for  the  countless  ages  of  past  time  of  such   slight  variations  as  we 
now  see,   and  their  transmission  by  means   of  heredity,  that  all  our 
present  diversities  of  life  originated.     It  will  be  asked,  Why  is  there 
any  accumulation,  and  how  is  it  brought  about  ? 

The  enormous  reproductive  powers  of  even  the  most  slow-breeding 
mammals,  such  as  man  and  the  elephant,  could  in  a  very  short  time 
stock  the  world.  The  weU-knowu  formula  of  Malthus  expresses  this 
fact  as  follows  :  beings  increase  in  geometrical  progression  ('2,  4,  8, 
16,  etc.),  while  the  means  of  subsistence  can  only  increase  in  arith- 
metical progression  (1,  3,  5,  Y,  etc.).  This  must  lead  to  an  enormous 
destruction  of  living  beings,  and  produces,  what  has  been  well  termed, 
a  "  struggle  for  existence."  In  this  struggle,  as  in  every  other,  the 
organism  best  prepared  comes  off  victorious.     The  very  smallest  varia- 


tion from  the  parenf-form  may  be  of  advantage— for  in  this  fc/e-battle 
parents  are  against  children,  and  children  against  parents.  The  case 
of  the  queen-bee,  which  slaughters  her  fertile  daughters,  or  is  slaugh- 
tered by  them,  shows  this  conclusively.  The  accumulation,  therefore, 
takes  place  because  these  variations  are  useful  to  the  beings  in  their 
successive  struggles  for  existence.  No  quality  ever  arises  or  is  ever 
inherited  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  any  other  being,  wliether  it  is 
related  to  the  one  in  question  or  not.  This  accumulation  of  variations 
is  strictly  utilitarian. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  hands  of  breeders  useful  peculiarities 
in  their  animals  are  perpetuated  by  pairing  those  which  show  such 
peculiarity.  Our  present  improved  breeds  of  loiiff-horned  and  short- 
horned  cattle,  race- 
horses, merino-sheep, 
"  carrier,"  "  tum- 
bler," "  pouter,"  and 
"  fan-tail,"  pigeons, 
etcetera,  demonstrate 
-X  tl'^t  these  peculiari- 

ties may  not  only  be 
perpetuated,  but  that 
'^  they  can  be  increased 

^  largely  if  not  indefi- 

nitely.      It    is     said 
there    are    one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  varie- 
ties of  pigeons  alone» 
from  a  single  parent 
— the    rock-pigeon — 
and    all,    who    have 
given   the  most  cur- 
sory attention  to  the 
structural  and  visible 
differences     between 
even  the  most  allied 
breeds,      must      be 
struck  with  astonish- 
ment   at    what    has 
been     accompliehed. 
This  process  is  known 
as    selection,    and    is 
used   by  man  exclu. 
sively    for    his  own 
benefit.     Mr.  Darwin 
extends   this    proce- 
dure to  Nature,  with 
an  important  change 
in    its   object.     Man 
can  only  select  visi- 
ble    characteristics  ; 
Nature,   on  the  con- 
trary,  is  continually 
scrutinizing  the  whole 
being,   and    as    con- 
tinually       stamping 
with   approval  those 
variations  which  are 
useful  to  the  organ- 
ism.    This   principle 
works  altogether  by 
means  of  life  and  death — the  latter  being  the  penalty  of  a  failure  to 
meet  successfully  the  circumstances  in  Which  a  being  is  placed,  be 
those  circumstances  physical  or  vital,  enemies   or  forces — in  a  word, 
"  the  conditions   of  existence."      An  illustration,  given  by  Professor 
Huxley  will  serve  to  fix  this  in  the  mind  :  "  In  the  woods  of  Florida 
there  are  many  pigs,  and,  very  curiously,  they  are  all  black.     Profess- 
or Wyman,  many  years  ago,  asked  some  of  the  people  why  they  had 
no  white  pigs,  and  was  informed  there  was  a  root  in  the  woods  (called 
.paint-root),  of  which,  if  the  white  pigs  eat,  their  hoofs  cracked  and 
they  died,  while  it  did  not  hurt  the  black  pigs  at  all."     This  weeding- 
out  on  the  one  side,  and  preservation  on  the  other,  is  what  is  meant 
by  natural  selection. 

In  brief,  then,  Mr.  Darwin  holds  that  all  our  present  forms  of  life, 
different  as  they  appear,  can  be  explained  by  "  descent  with  modifica- 
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tion" — such  modification  having  always  a  utilitarian  object — the 
favoring  of  the  being  in  its  "  struggle  for  existence,"  and  being  gov- 
erned by  natural  selection. 


THE  GARDENS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

THE  facilities  afforded  by  the  rich  alluvial  lands  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  for  all  agricultural  purposes  are  proverbial  the  world 
over.  The  towering  cypress,  the  unrivalled  live-oak,  and  the  fragrant, 
gigantic  magnolia,  attest  the  wonderful  producing-power  of  the  rich 
soil.  The  climate  is  also  mild,  and  thus  all  natural  causes  combine 
to  encourage  the  industry  of  the  planter  and  the  florist.  It  has  never 
been  a  necessity — and  has  therefore  not  become  a  custom — in  the 
Southwest  to  enter  upon  those  costly  luxuries  of  more  northern 
civilization  known  as  expensively-cultivated  gardens.  The  denizens 
of  more  favored  lands  of  the  South  have  ever  possessed,  in  the  spon- 
taneous productions  of  Nature  in  floral  wealth,  treasures  superior  to 
the  most  abundantly-rewarded  efforts  of  practical  horticulturists  liv- 
ing in  the  bleak  regions  of  the  North.  For  in  the  South  it  is  com- 
mon to  find  in  abundance  the  year  round,  growing  by  the  road-side 
and  sheltered  in  the  forests,  plants  and  flowering  shrubs  which,  if 
only  imperfectly  produced  as  exotics,  would  call  forth  the  most  en- 
thusiastic admiration. 

The  charming  cartoon  we  present  of  a  Southern  garden  suggests 
how  magnificent  are  the  rewards  of  taste  when  turned  in  this  direc- 
tion under  the  favorable  auspices  of  a  favored  climate  and  the  pos- 
session of  a  virgin  soil.  In  more  northern  latitudes,  we  may,  by  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money,  and  under  the  forcing  efforts  of 
hot-houses,  and  the  grotesque  expedient  of  absolutely  clothing  our 
favorite  plants  half  the  year  round,  have  a  short-lived  summer  pre 
senting  us  with  many  of  the  rich  varieties  of  gorgeous  flowers  and 
rare  shrubs  peculiar  to  the  South  ;  but  they  ever  remain,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  stunted  and  imperfect,  checked,  with- 
ered, and  discouraged,  suffering  from  the  baleful  airs  that  come  sweep- 
ing down  from  the  Arctic  zone. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  our  limited  space,  to  designate  in  detail 
the  wealth  of  a  Southern  garden,  nor  could  we  give  a  clear  idea  in 
woris  of  the  rapid  growth  which  characterizes  its  development.  So 
nearly  are  all  the  trees  evergreen,  that  the  russet  of  the  fall  varies 
but  little  from  the  crisp  and  dried  look  of  the  intensest  summer  heats. 
All  the  year  round  there  is  a  succession  of  flowers.  In  the  winter 
months,  the  most  charming  of  all  buds — that  of  the  orange — is  in  per- 
fection ;  their  fascinating  brilliancy  of  white,  which  speaks  so  elo- 
quently of  purity,  contrasts  on  the  same  stem  with  the  golden,  ripened 
fruit.  As  the  winter  months  wear  away,  the  ground  becomes  alive 
with  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  crocus,  jonquil,  and  hyacinth; 
and  the  first-breath  of  spring  unfolds  the  innumerable  varieties  of  the 
fragrant  jessamine. 

The  banana,  the  enormous  leaves  and  stalk  of  which  sank  withered 
and  blasted,  as  if  by  fire,  at  even  the  suspicion  of  a  frosty  breath,  now 
awakens  to  an  absolute  resurrection ;  for  it  thrusts  up  its  delicate 
green  stalk  from  the  living  root  with  a  rapidity  of  movement  visible 
to  the  eye,  and,  unfolding  its  broad  leaves,  waves  them  like  banners 
on  the  balmy  breeze. 

The  hedges,  interlaced  and  massed  with  innumerable  shrubs,  pro- 
trude their  buds,  and  then  shut  out  the  sun  by  their  wealth  of  vernal 
green.  The  innumerable  creeping  plants,  which  in  their  profusion 
seem  determined  to  possess  every  unoccupied  nook  of  garden,  house, 
or  wall,  are  pendent  with  gems ;  and  grand  in  this  graceful  family  of 
wreathing  beauties  is  the  "  running  rose-bush,"  that  mounts  high 
above  all  its  ambitious  rivals,  and  furnishes  its  floral  beauties  in 
"  bouquets,"  instead  of  isolated  buds  and  flowers. 

The  wonderful  magnolia,  which  has  gone  through  the  winter  defi- 
antly displaying  its  metallic-green  and  varnished  foliage,  now  gives 
signs  of  donning  a  new  dress.  It  wears  for  a  few  days  a  rusty  ap- 
pearance, by  turning  toward  the  sun  the  gray,  velvety  lining  of  its 
large  crisp  leaves,  and  then  shoots  out  its  buds.  It  is  a  strange  sight 
to  see  that  monarch  of  the  forest  enrobing  itself  in  its  spring  garb, 
and  becoming  a  gigantic  cone  of  buds,  as  pure  and  white  and  delicate 
in  texture  as  those  of  the  fragrant  lemon,  and  yet  each  individual 
specimen  more  than  a  span  in  diameter. 

In  the  Southern  garden,  which,  when  carefully  attended  and  taste- 
fully planned,  is  almost  without  exception  the  result  of  woman's  taste 


and  inspiration,  are  to  be  found  many  contributions  familiar  and  natu- 
ral to  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  raspberry,  so  familiar  to  our  Northern 
readers,  in  the  Southern  garden  is  essentially  an  exotic,  and,  because 
of  the  diiflculty  of  acclimating  it,  and  the  gracefulness  of  its  fruit,  it 
is  a  favorite.  It  has  to  be  carefully  protected  from  the  intense  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  the  rich  soil  has  to  be  neutraUzed  by  foreign  sub- 
stances ;  even  under  modifying  circumstances,  the  reward  beyond  pos- 
sessing a  vigor(>us  shrub  is  uncertain.  The  cherry-tree,  which  has  its 
admirers  in  the  South,  also  changes  its  nature.  Under  the  superior  ad- 
vantages of  soil  and  climate,  the  cherry-tree  assumes  the  habits  of  the 
genuine  aristocrat.  It  spurns  the  labor  of  yielding  any  return  for  its 
culture,  except  the  shade  that  comes  from  its  now  exaggerated  branches. 
The  fruit  ceases  to  be  borne,  and  the  humble,  useful  cherry-tree  of  the 
New-England  cottage,  emblazons  itself  into  a  showy,  gay,  but  never- 
theless sprightly  evergreen  tree.  But  some  of  our  Northern  favorites 
act  in  better  spirit,  and  show  their  sense  of  obligation  by  enlarging 
their  natural  advantages  without  losing  their  individuality  or  mate- 
rially changing  their  habits.  This  good  character  is  especially  due  to 
the  heaven-blessed  family  of  roses.  They  flourish  in  all  their  prime- 
val charms  everywhere,  the  solace  of  the  humble,  the  most  precious 
adornment  of  the  proud.  In  the  Southern  garden,  by  a  little  judicious 
pruning  and  confining  the  root  to  one  parent  stock,  the  rose  becomes 
a  miniature  tree,  yet  loses  none  of  its  choicest  quahties  for  fragrance 
and  delicacy.  The  moss-rose  really  assumes,  when  first  seen  by  a 
stranger,  an  almost  unnatural  extent.  Its  buds  often  grow  to  the  size 
of  a  pigeon's-egg,  covered  with  enfolding  leaves  and  integuments 
which  seem  to  be  involved  in  a  humming-bird's  nest  of  cinnamon  and 
emerald-tinted  moss. 

To  the  Southern  garden  exclusively  is  attached  that  Puck  of  the 
woodland  wilds,  the  inimitable  mocking-bird.  He  is  brave,  sociable, 
and  useful.  He  is  a  game-looking  bird,  of  quiet-gray  colors,  with  noth- 
ing about  his  plumage  to  separate  him  from  the  rough  coverings  of 
bark,  and  the  pendent  moss,  that  hangs  in  such  weird  grandeur  from 
the  limbs  of  decaying  trees. 

Over  the  summer-house  of  the  Southern  garden,  though  occupied 
by  visitors,  the  mocking-bird  will  perch,  and  curiously  peer  down  on 
his  human  companions,  as  if  he  would  divine  their  thoughts.  He  will 
sympathize  with  the  sounds  of  human  voices,  enjoys  the  conversation, 
and  the  laughter  and  wrangling  of  children.  Under  such  circumstances, 
he  will  dash  from  limb  to  limb  as  if  crazed  with  excitement,  occasion- 
ally giving  vent  to  his  spirit  in  carols  that  are  full  of  genius  and 
heavenly  melody ;  or,  perhaps,  inspired  with  some  heroic  idea,  he  will 
crowd  into  rapid  measure  the  impotent  resentment  of  the  chicken- 
hawk  and  the  screams  of  the  bald  eagle.  And  when  evening  sets  in 
and  the  moon  rises  over  the  charms  of  a  Southern  garden ;  when  the 
night  is  warm,  and  the  lattice  is  up,  and  the  door  is  open  to  catch  a 
passing  breath  of  air ;  when  the  flowers  have  gone  to  sleep,  leaving 
their  fragrance  to  literally  load  the  air;  when  Nature  is  half  exhausted 
under  this  semi-tropical  climate  of  the  South,  the  mocking-bird,  perched 
upon  some  dead  limb,  that  prominently  protrudes  beyond  the  rich 
purple  foliage,  will  pour  out  his  song  of  praise,  his  wonderful  over- 
ture of  sweet  notes,  inspiring  all  living  things  within  the  sounds  of  his 
miraculous  organ  with  a  dreamy  sense  of  pleasure  and  admiration, 
which  seems  to  be  consonant  with  the  floral  wealth  of  the  Southern 
garden. 

We  are  justly  proud,  in  the  North,  of  our  conservatories  and  our 
public  parks.  The  time  must  come,  however,  when  our  Southern 
cities  will  possess  these  health-inspiring  places  of  recreation,  associ- 
ated and  adorned  with  local  peculiarities  growing  out  of  natural  ad- 
vantages that  will  make  them  unprecedentedly  attractive.  The  severity 
of  the  climate  of  the  North  limits  variety ;  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
tropics  destroys  umbrageous  foliage,  and  makes  the  floral  world  sensa- 
tional. It  is  in  the  happy  medium  offered  by  the  climate  of  the  South- 
ern States  that  we  must  eventually  look  for  and  find  Nature  under 
high  artificial  cultivation,  presenting  attractions  that  will  have  no 
rivals  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 


TABLE-T-ALK 

THERE  are  certain  complaints  publishers  of  periodicals  are  apt  to 
receive  from  subscribers,  which  are  so  unreasonable,  that  we  must 
crave  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  in  a  little  space  to  reply  to  them. 
These  complaints  are  levelled  against  the  appearance  of  advertise- 
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ments  in  their  favorite  journals,  the  assamption  apparently  being  that, 
haying  purchased  a  copy  of  a  periodical,  or  subscribed  to  it,  the  length 
and  bi'eadth  of  the  sheet  is  the  reader's  property,  and  should  be  filled 
with  literature.  Now,  to  these  complaints  or  assumptions  there  are  two 
answers.  The  first  is  that,  by  means  of  the  revenue  from  advertise- 
ments, the  p\iblishers  are  enabled  to  give  their  subscribers  a  far  more 
valuable  journal  than  they  otherwise  could  afford  to  do.  With  very 
many  periodicals  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  illustrations  and  con- 
tributions is  paid  for  by  advertisements,  the  sheet  itself  being  sold  for 
little  more  than  the  bare  cost  of  the  white  paper  and  the  printing. 
The  subscriber  is  really  obtaining,  for  almost  nothing,  tliat  which 
cost  a  large  outlay ;  and  the  advertisers,  instead  of  being  objects  of 
his  denunciation,  are  entitled  to  his  gratitude.  If  any  complaints  are 
pertinent  in  the  matter  at  all,  they  should  come  from  the  advertisers, 
who  would  seem  to  be  paying  more  than  their  proportion  of  the  ex- 
pense; but  intelligent  advertisers  usually  concede  that  this  liberal- 
ity, jointly  theirs  and  the  publisher's,  extends  the  circulation  of  the 
publication,  and  hence,  in  the  end,  redounds  to  their  advantage.  No 
circulation,  attainable  by  a  high-class  weekly,  would  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  outlay  in  producing  this  Jodrnal,  if  no  revenue  were  deriva- 
ble from  advertisements.  If  advertisements  were  excluded,  the  price 
would  have  to  be  increased,  or  the  expenses  materially  reduced.  The 
second  answer  to  these  complaints  is,  that  advertisements  are  really 
important  in  a  journal,  being,  in  fact,  only  so  many  items  of  informa- 
tion which  it  is  desirable  for  people  to  know.  Advertisers  could  not 
afford  to  advertise — and  they  pay  large  prices— if  there  were  no  re- 
sponse to  their  advertisements ;  and  if  responses  come,  the  evidence 
is  complete  that  the  advertisements  have  been  not  only  important  to 
the  advertiser,  but  useful  to  the  reader.  The  advantages  thus  are  en- 
tirely mutual.  The  reader  often  discovers  in  the  advertising  pages  an 
announcement  of  new  books  that,  as  an  intelligent  man,  he  desires  to 
be  informed  about,  and  which,  in  many  cases,  are  of  interest  to  him, 
or,  possibly,  of  value  to  his  business ;  he  finds  the  particulars  of  a 
new  household  utensil,  the  purchase  of  which  will  abridge  the  labor 
or  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  his  family ;  he  learns  the  prices  of 
apparel,  and  thus  is  enabled  to  employ  his  means  judiciously  and  to 
the  best  advantage  in  proeuring  articles  of  the  kind ;  he  gathers  infor- 
mation as  to  various  forms  of  investment,  by  which  he  may  place  his 
reserved  money  in  the  best  securities ;  in  short,  the  advertising  pages 
supply  him  with  no  little  information  vital  to  his  comfort,  or  impor- 
tant to  the  right  understanding  of  things  about  him.  A  journal  with- 
out advertisements  is  incomplete,  and  keeps  away  from  its  readers 
many  things  they  ought  to  know.  Advertisements  are  a  chronicle  of 
the  world's  progress ;  they  exhibit  its  industrial  activity,  and  show 
what  is  doing  in  the  world  of  thought,  of  invention,  and  of  art.  So 
much  better  is  this  all  understood  in  England  than  with  us,  that  there 
all  the  literary  and  scientific  journals  give  very  great  space  to  adver- 
tisements, and  have  them  always  paged  in  the  number,  so  that  they 
may  be  bound  in  the  yearly  volume,  and  remain  a  permanent  record 
of  the  business-aspect  of  the  times.  In  an  old  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine the  advertisements  are  often  the  most  curious  and  instructive 
part  of  the  publication,  and  serve  the  same  purpose  as  old  ballads  and 
old  songs  do  in  throwing  a  valuable  side-light  upon  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  people  of  a  particular  period.  The  social  history  of  a 
people  could  be  written  from  their  advertisements.  Literature  proper 
exhibits  the  culture  of  a  few ;  the  literature  of  advertisements  shows 
the  tastes  and  culture  of  the  multitude.  Compare  the  chaste  sim- 
plicity of  an  advertisement  in  the  Loudon  Spcdaior  with  the  strange 
jargon  of  one  in  the  Rocky  ilountain  Tomahawk,  and  you  will  have 
the  spirit  of  the  two  extremes  of  civilization.  \Ve  once  heard  an  intel- 
ligent gentleman  declare  that  he  read  the  advertisements  in  an  Eng- 
lish magazine  with  almost  as  much  relish  as  he  did  the  literary  arti- 
cles. If  amusement  could  be  derived  from  English  advertisements, 
what  must  be  said  of  American  provincial  ones,  with  all  their  splendid 
energy,  their  sounding  pomp,  and  their  wonderful  grammar  ?  A  curi- 
ous and  entertaining  book  has  been  written  on  the  History  of  Sign- 
Boards  ;  a  still  more  entertaining  volume  could  be  compiled  from 
advertisetnents  gathered  from  different  times  and  various  sources.  It 
would  be  one  of  the  richest  collections  of  ditjccia  membra  in  history. 
In  reference  to  the  advertising-pages  in  this  Jocrnal,  our  subscribers, 
we  think,  will  concede  that  they  have  always  been  entirely  unobjec- 
tionable as  to  subject,  and  have  been  printed  in  neat  typography. 

New  York  is  now  in  the  midst  of  one  of  its  annual  agitations 

concerning  the  attempt  of  a  portion  of  its  citizens  to  suitably  domicile 
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themselves.  There  is  probably  no  other  city  in  the  Union,  or  on  the 
globe,  for  the  matter  of  that,  wherein  it  is  so  difficult  for  the  average 
family  to  find  the  average  home.  There  are  palaces  for  the  rich,  and 
there  are  tenements  for  the  other  extreme,  but  there  are  very  few  ac- 
commodations for  that  respectable  maily  who  have  refinement,  culture 
and  fair  sociiil  standing,  but  with  small  incomes.  There  is  an  area  in 
New  York,  extending  from  Washington  Square  northward  tor  two 
miles  or  more,  with  Fifth  Avenue  as  its  centre  line,  the  Fourth  Avenue 
for  the  eastern,  and  the  Sixth  Avenue  for  its  western  lines,  within 
which  reigns  almost  exclusively  a  refined,  wealthy,  and  admirably- 
housed  community.  Outside  of  these  limits  there  are  a  few  scattered 
localities  that  are  elegant,  and  a  few  respectable  and  neat,  but  the 
greater  portion  is  packed  tliickly  with  tenement-houses,  or  is  in  a  con- 
dition of  decay,  or  presents  a  distasteful  disorder.  Within  the  sacred 
precincts  named  rentals  are  very  high,  and  only  the  well-to-do  can 
abide  there ;  outside  of  this  district  rents  are  a  little  lower,  but  wher- 
ever a  small  section  is  found  choice  and  complete  within  itself,  and 
that  New  York  dread — tenement-houses — kept  at  a  distance,  rents 
spring  up  almost  to  a  rivalry  with  those  within  the  true  Belgravia. 
Ilence  it  is  that  men  of  moderate  means  are  utterly  puzzled  where  to 
live.  The  smallest  of  houses,  if  in  a  pleasant  neighborhood,  with  no 
nuisances  near,  will  rent  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars  yearly.  Occa- 
sionally one  is  offered  for  a  little  less,  but  ordinarily  if  a  man  cannot 
pay  a  rent  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  he  must  live  in  an  offensive  neigh- 
borhood, or  he  must  go  to  the  countr}'.  So  many  are  driven  to  the 
latter  recourse,  that  desirable  suburban  houses,  those  near  railway- 
stations,  and  easy  of  access,  almost  rival  town-houses  in  price.  The 
difference  at  best  is  greater  than  it  seems,  for  to  the  rent  must  be 
added  yearly  commutation  on  the  train.  And  then  a  residence  in  the 
country,  for  one  who  does  business  in  town,  means  getting  up  before 
'Inylight,  a  hurried  breakfast  by  candle-light,  a  cold,  chilly  ride  in  the 
jarly  morn,  a  late  return  at  night ;  it  means  no  theatres,  no  opera, 
no  concerts,  no  lectures;  it  means  a  sight  of  your  children  only  on 
Sundays,  a  loss  of  your  old  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  a  sort  of 
expatriation  from  society.  To  some  this  is  tolerable,  to  others  it  is 
almost  intolerable.  Now  unless  the  great  middle  class  are  to  be 
driven  out  of  New  York,  we  must  have  a  style  of  structure  suited  to 
their  wants.  Unfortunately,  heretofore  grand  houses  on  one  hand,  and 
tenement-houses  on  the  other,  h:ive  been  the  most  profitable  to  capi- 
talists, and  nothing  has  been  done  toward  supplying  the  growing  ton-n 
with  neat,  small,  well-finished  ho\ises  in  respectable  neighborhoods, 
such  as  could  be  rented  by  families  of  refinement  with  incomes  less 
than  five  thousand  a  year.  A  clerk  in  New  York  on  a  salary  of  three 
thousand  dollars,  if  a  man  of  familj',  is  pretty  nearly  the  poorest 
mortal  alive.  lie  can  find  no  way  to  house  himself  with  decency.  If 
his  tastes,  or  his  social  position,  or  his  culture,  were  lower,  he  might 
go  into  a  tenement-house  and  do  very  well ;  but  this  would  be  a  loss 
of  caste,  and  wonid  be  likely  to  prove  an  injury  to  his  wife  and 
daughters.  If  he  could  have  the  courage  to  be  poor,  and  stand  con- 
fessed as  such,  his  difficulties  would  be  remediable;  but  very  few  men 
are  willing  to  sink  out  of  the  level  they  have  occupied,  and  voluntarily 
accept  a  lower  one.  Social  prejudices  are  possibly  very  absurd,  but 
they  arc  the  life  of  society,  and  not  many  of  us  can  successfully  com- 
bat them.  In  New  York,  the  rich  are  superbly  housed,  and  the  poor 
are  comfortably  provided  for  ;  the  urgent  need  is  for  better  provision 
for  what  we  may  call  the  cultivated  poor — for  clerks,  for  professors 
and  teachers,  for  all  salaried  people,  for  reputable  tradesmen,  for 
widows  and  others  with  small,  fixed  incomes. 

The  last  novelty  in  the  way  of  locomotion  is  the  "  pedospeed." 

What  is  the  "  pedespeed  ?  "  Withhold  your  admiration  for  a  while, 
good  reader,  while  we  explain  that  it  is  a  new  device  whereby  every 
one  of  us  may  emulate  the  ancient  Mercury,  and  have  winged  feet.  To 
be  more  particular,  the  "  pedespeed  "  is  a  wheel  about  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter,  to  which  is  attached  certain  stirrup-like  appendages,  on 
the  bottom  of  which  are  foot-pieces  shaped  like  ordinary  skates.  "  On 
one  side  of  the  appendages  are  firmly-fastened  metallic  plates,  each 
having  a  short  axle,  or  bearing,  projecting  from  its  centre,  upon  which 
the  wheels  above  mentioned  turn.  The  stirrup-like  appendages  are 
made  of  flat  strips  of  wood,  about  three  inches  wide  in  the  broadest 
portion,  bent  so  that  one  side  is  neariy  straight,  while  the  other  is 
made  to  meet  it  about  midway  to  form  a  sort  of  loop.  In  the  bottom 
of  this  loop  are  placed  the  foot-pieces,  provided  with  toe-straps  and  a 
clasp  for  the  heel.  To  the  upper  end  of  the  stirrups  is  attached  a 
piece  of  wood  to  fit  the  outer  and  upper  conformation  of  the  calves 
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of  the  legs."  This  is  the  description  given  by  our  contemporary,  the 
Scienlijic  American,  which  also  describes  the  operation  of  these 
"  winged  feet,"  as  illustrated  by  a  youns  geutlemiin,  the  son  of  the 
inventor.  "  lu  less  time,"  says  the  Amerimn,  "  than  it  took  us  to 
note  these  points,  the  young  gentleman  had  strapped  on  the  wheels, 
and  commenced  rapidly  gliding  about  among  chairs  and  tables  with 
singular  swiftness  and  gracefulness.  A  space  being  cleared,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  execule,  with  seemingly-perfect  ease,  the  inside  and  outside 
roll,  tigure  of  eight,  etc.,  amply  demonstrating  that  the  'pedespeed'- 
has  all  the  capabilities  of  the  skate,  both  in  the  variety  and  grace  of 
the  evolutions  that  can  be  performed  with  it."  The  "pedespeed,"  we 
are  told,  is  light  and  strong,  and  the  inventor,  a  large  and  heavy 
man,  can  use  it  for  hours  without  fatigue.  Of  course,  practice  would 
be  required  before  one  could  manage  this  neiv  device  skilfully ; 
and,  like  all  inventions  of  tlie  kind  requiring  a  smooth  surface  for 
practice,  it  can  be  used  only  for  e-xercise  or  pleasure.  But,  at  least,  it 
is  one  method  of  having  skating  all  the  year  round  ;  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  amusing  sight  to  see  our  parks  and  pleasure-grounds 
filled  with  swift-running  and  graceful  winged  Mercuries.  Let  us  add 
that  the  inventor,  mindful  of  the  times,  has  a  variety  of  the  "  pe- 
despeeds  "  adapted  for  women. 

An  uncommonly-brilliant  Sunday  recently  brought  out  into 

the  streets  of  the  metropolis  vast  numbers  of  people.  It  was  the  first 
genial  spring-day  of  the  season,  and  every  one  seemed  eager  to  enjoy 
the  sunshine  and  inhale  the  soft,  pleasant  air.  Fifth  Avenue  was 
densely  crowded  with  people — all  in  choice  and  elegant  toilets.  Few 
gayer  scenes  can  be  found  than  the  one  this  fashionable  avenue  pre- 
sents on  a  fine  spring  or  autumn  Sunday.  And,  on  this  occasion,  for 
two  long  miles,  a  groat  multitude  marched  in  stately  procession  up 
and  down  the  wide  and  handsome  street.  There  was  no  raggedness, 
no  povert}',  scarcely  a  shade  of  change,  in  the  continued  succession 
of  richly-dressed  people.  To  look  upon  the  scene,  it  seemed  as  if  only 
wealth,  elegance,  and  ease  prevailed  in  the  city,  and  that  all  forms  of 
degradation,  all  low  and  common  conditions  of  life,  were  banished. 
But  the  writer  chanced  to  stray  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  another  part  of 
the  city,  and  all  at  once  found  himself,  as  if  by  magic,  amid  utterly 
different  surroundings.  The  streets  were  thronged,  as  on  the  avenue ; 
but  the  prevailing  tone  was  one  of  disorder,  vulgarity,  and  even  squalor. 
The  streets  were  dirty,  and  the  houses  untidy ;  children,  in  all  degrees 
of  raggedness,  but  inspired  with  one  common  purpose  of  noise,  hung 
about  every  doorstep;  gangs  of  half-grown  boys  danced  and  sang  at 
the  street-corners;  and  men  and  women  idly  sauntered  up  and  down, 
listless  and  purposeless,  full  of  gossip,  and  contributing  to  the  com- 
mon confusion.  Add  to  this  picture  streets  filled  with  carts  and 
trucks,  and  curb-stones  lined  with  orange  and  candy  venders,  and  you 
will  have  some  idea  of  how  New  York  in  its  less  favored  districts 
looks  on  Sunday.  A  more  animating  scene  than  that  which  Fifth  Ave- 
nue usually  presents  on  this  day  cannot  well  be  conceived,  and  a  viler 
one  than  some  of  the  side-avenues  afl'ord  would  be  hard  to  match.  New 
York  lacks  most  essentially  the  quiet  peace,  the  calm,  tasteful  aspect, 
of  unpretentious,  well-to-do  neighborhoods.  It  is  a  city  of  sharp 
contrasts,  and,  whether  seeking  a  domicile — as  referred  to  in  another 
paragraph — or  merely  enjoying  the  life  of  the  streets,  one  finds  no 
medium — he  must  be  swept  into  the  whirl  of  splendor  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
or  into  the  whirl  of  disorder  in  the  side-streets. 
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ASALT5  of  great  interest  to  artists  and  connoisseurs  took  place  re- 
cently in  Paris — namely,  that  of  the  Dcmidoff  collection  of  pic- 
tures, removed  from  the  palace  of  San  Donato,  near  Florence.  The 
prices  realized  were  very  high.  At  the  first  day's  sale,  the  well-known 
Bonington  "  Henry  IV.  and  the  Spanish  Ambassador,"  a  little  picture 
about  the  size  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  was  run  up  by  biddings  of  10,000frs. 
each,  followed  by  one  of  20,000f. ,  until  it  was  knocked  down  to  M.  Andre, 
the  deputy,  for83,000f.,  or  about  §1(5,000.  Two  pictures  by  Delacroi.x, 
■'  Incidents  in  the  Career  of  Columbus,"  brought  §6,000  and  S10,000  ;  Gal- 
lart's  "  Duke  of  Alva,"  §6,000,  and  liis  "Art  et  Libert(;,"  $5,000.  At  the 
second  daj''s  sale,  Ary  Sehelfer's  "  Franccsca  di  Rimini"  fell  to  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford  for  $20,000.  Dclaroche's  "  Peter  the  Great " 
realized  S4,000,  his  "  Strafford  "  §6,000,  his  "  Cromwell "  §5,000,  and  his 
"  Lady  Jane  Grey"  was  bought  by  Mr.  Eaton,  the  member  for  Coven- 
tiy,  for  §22,000.  It  is  believed  that  these  sunls  are  more  than  double 
what  has  been  given  for  these  pictures,  respectively,  before,  and  quite  a 


third  more  than  they  were  expected  to  fetch  before  the  sale.  The  third 
day's  sale  consisted  exclusively  of  thirty-nine  specimens  of  French  art 
of  the  last  century,  and  eleven  sculptm-es  in  marble  of  more  recent  date. 
The  sculpture  subjects  consisted  of  the  well-known  "  Bacchante  Cou- 
ohee"  of  Clesinger,  which  was  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1848,  and  afterward 
at  the  first  London  International  Exhibition  in  1851,  which  sold  for 
$2,700;  a  masterpiece  by  Pradier,  the  "  Satyre  et  Bacchante,"  which 
produced  only  $2,060  ;  a  "  Young  Girl  and  Goat,"  by  Canova,  §1,100 ; 
the  "  Premier  Berceau,"  by  Debay,  $3,600. 

"  L'autre,"  the  new  comedy  by  George  Sand,  is  a  success.  "  Like 
many  former  plays  of  the  same  author,  this  work,  which  is  in  four  acts 
and  a  prologue,  is  occupied  with  speculations  upon  the  social  conse- 
quences of  adulterous  intrigue.  Its  heroine  is  a  girl,  who,  guiltless  her- 
self, has  to  hear  the  weight  of  her  mother's  shame.  The  Comto  de  M^- 
rano-is  neglects  his  young  wife  for  a  mistress.  Yielding  to  the  example 
of  her  husband,  Madame  de  M^rangis  accepts  the  passionate  advances 
of  a  certain  Dr.  Maxwell.  A  daughter  is  the  result  of  the  intrigue.  On 
the  death  of  his  wife,  the  count,  who  has  received  her  dying  confession, 
places  her  daughter  Hi=lene  with  his  mother,  then  challenges  and  se- 
verely wounds  her  lover.  Fourteen  years  elapse,  and  H^lene,  now 
■sprung  into  womanhood,  has  received  no  marks  of  recognition  from  the 
count,  who  has  married  his  former  mistress.  She  has  grown  up  in  hab- 
its of  closest  intimacy  with  a  certain  Marcus,  a  relative  of  the  countess ; 
and  love  for  each  other  has  almost  unconsciously  taken  possession  of 
the  hearts  of  both.  Now  comes  the  revelation  of  the  birth  of  Hi51ene, 
and  the  girl  finds  herself  regarded  with  coldness  by  those  who  had  for- 
merly been  nearest  to  her.  Endless  difiiculties  and  copiplioations  follow. 
Htlene  will  not  accept  a  fortune  to  which  she  is  not  entitled ;  neither 
^\■ill  she  take  to  her  lover  a  name  linked  with  dishonoring  associations. 
How  this  ends— by  what  means  the  difBoulties  are  removed,  and  the 
union  of  the  lovers  is  assured— is  unimportant.  The  art  of  the  author 
is  shown  in  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  midst  of  selfish  and  conflicting 
interests,  the  passion  of  two  young  and  innocent  hearts  is  de- 
picted." 

Edwin  Booth's  long  run  of  "  Hamlet"  came  to  a  close  the  latter  part 
of  March,  since  which  he  has  been  acting  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  Claude 
Melnotte,  and  Macbeth.  Mr.  Booth's  Sir  Giles  is  a  vigorous  perform- 
ance, not  well  sustained  throughout,  but  exhibiting  occasionally  genuine 
power.  The  elder  Booth  was  so  great  in  this  part,  that  the  old  theatre- 
"•oer  is  pretty  sure  to  find  a  comparison  between  father  and  sou  consid- 
erably to  the  credit  of  the  former  ;  but  young  Booth  in  certain  passages 
reminds  one  of  the  strange 'and  fiery  genius  of  the  elder.  Edwin  Booth 
is  rather  too  juvenile  in  appearance  for  the  character,  and  in  his  make- 
up and  action  fiiils  to  realize  in  full  the  vehement,  passionate,  self- 
willed,  powerful  Sir  Giles  of  the  play.  He  is  continually,  as  it  were, 
letting  the  character  .slip  out  of  his  hands.  But  in  bits  the  performance 
is  supremely  good — the  death-scene  in  particular. 

At  the  forthcoming  exhibition  in  London  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  Mr. 
Millais,  it  is  said,  will  appear  in  great  force.  His  most  important  con- 
tribution will  he  an  inundation  scene,  in  which  a  little  child  is  seen  float- 
ing in  its  cradle  on  the  surface  of  a  flooded  stream,  and  smilingly  hold- 
ing out  its  hands  to  clasp  a  bird  that  hovers  in  the  air  above  it,  while  in 
the  distance  the  father  is  seen  putting  ofi'  on  a  raft  to  rescue  his  child. 
Another  of  Mr.  Millais's  subjects  is  the  young  Ealeigh  sitting  on  the 
sea-shore  and  listening  in  rapt  attention  to  the  wondrous  tales  of  a  sailor 
from  the  Western  main.  A  third  and  smaller  painting  represents  a 
modern  version  of  "  The  Widow's  Mite." 

There  are  in  Europe,  at  the  present  time,  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  theatres,  of  which  there  are  in  France  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven,  in  Italy  two  hundred  and  eight,  in  Spain  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight,  in  Austria  one  hundred  and  flfty-two,  in  Prussia  seventy-six,  in 
Kussia  thirty-four,  and  in  England  one  hundred  and  fifty-six. 

We  are  told  that  a  veritable  painting  by  Eubens  has  been  discovered 
in  a  church  among  the  Finlanders.  This  should  be  added  to  the  famous 
ninety-nine  pictures  by  Kubens  at  Frankfort,  swelling  the  numb  jr  to  a 
round  hundred. 

There  are  two  hundred  artists  in  Dusseldorf,  all  busy  in  painting 
pictures,  tlie  greater  part  of  which  are  for  exportation.  America  is  one 
of  the  best  markets  for  these  productions. 

The  Mition  informs  us  that  the  opera  fared  so  badly  in  New  York 
last  winter  because  the  Russian  opera  was  too  slow,  the  French  too  fast, 
and  the  Italian  too  staler 

Mr.  W.  H.  Beard  is  busy  on  a  series  of  cartoons  illustrating  the 
legend  of  the  Indian  maiden  who  was  transformed  into  a  white  doe. 

Two  new  cyclopaedias,  devoted  specially  to  music,  are  now  in  course 
of  publication  in  Germany. 
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MH.  I.  KLEIN,  of  Paris,  has  just  published  a  "Manual  of  Gen- 
•  cral  Cosmography,"  presenting  a  complete  exposition  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  solar  system.  This 
work,  modelled  upon  Alexander  von  Humboldt's  "  Cosmos,"'  and 
compiled  from  the  best  sources,  is  of  great  merit,  and  replete  with 
interest.  The  principal  subjects  treated  are :  the  sun ;  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  solar  system;  the  eclipses  of  the  sun;  the  zo- 
diacal light ;  Mercury,  Venus ;  the  earth,  its  size  and  form  ;  the  at- 
mosphere ;  the  satellite  of  the  earth,  lunar  surface  and  eclipses ;  influ- 
ence of  the  moon  upon  the  earth ;  Mars,  the  asteroids,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Uranus,  and  Neptune ;  comets,  the  heads,  tails,  and  nucleus  of  comets, 
meteorites,  bolides,  shooting-stars,  and  their  periodic  returns  in  showers. 
Three  tables,  annexed  to  the  work,  contain  the  solar  spots  according  to 
the  drawings  of  Professor  Spijrer  at  Anclam,  viz.  :  those  of  the  19th  and 
20th  of  May  ;  22d,  23d,  24th,  25th,  26th,  27th,  28th,  29th,  and  30th  of 
September;  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  of  October,  1865  ;  also  the  state  of  the 
surface  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  from  the  drawings  of  Professor  H.  J. 
Smidt,  director  of  the  Athens  Observatory ;  the  aspect  of  Mars  is  mag- 
nified five  hundred  times,  and  that  of  Jupiter  four  hundred  times.  A 
third  map,  of  great  interest,  represents  the  plain  of  BuUialdus  on  the 
moon,  and  its  contours,  according  to  Professor  Smidt's  observations,  from 
1842  to  1868. 

In  a  new  London  book,  called  "  Scenes  and  Studies ;  or,  Errant 
Steps  and  Stray  Fancies,"  the  author.  Captain  Clayton,  meditates  on  the 
grave  in  the  following  fashion  :  "Hallo!  stop!  where  are  we  ?  Where 
have  we  wandered,  and  to  what  has  following  our  nose  led  us?  To  the 
grave,  by  all  that's  serious— ah,  this  is  indeed  a  grave  subject !  But,  no, 
not  actually  just  yet — .although  following  our  nose  is  as  certain  to  lead 
us  ultimately  to  that  bourn,  as  it  is  certain  that  others,  in  following 
theirs,  will  some  day  arrive  at  our  mound,  and  perhaps  nose  us — who 
hnows  ?  Domiiie,  dirige  jws,  then ;  and  let  us  start  again  in  some  more 
pleasant  direction." 

M.  Felix  Clf5ment  has  published  in  Paris  a  Dictionary  of  Operas 
("  Dictionnaire  Lyrique ;  ou,  Histoire  des  Operas  "),  a  vast  volume  of 
nearly  eight  hundred  pages,  double  columns,  affording  "  a  sort  of  lyrical 
tomb,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  something  like  ten  thousand 
dead  musical  dramas ;  and  not  only  their  names,  but  also  particulars, 
and  often  abundant  particulars,  of  their  past  lives." 

The  American  Catalogue  of  Books  for  1869,  containing  "  complete 
monthly  lists  of  all  the  books  published  in  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1869,  with  statement  of  size,  price,  place  of  publication,  and  pub- 
lisher's name,"  and  accompanied  by  an  alphabetical  and  classified  index, 
is  a  valuable  pamphlet  for  all  book-buyers  and  for  the  trade.  Published 
by  Leypoldt  &  Holt,  New  York. 

The  "City-Mission  Year-book,"  containing  the  "Forty-third  An- 
nual Eeport  of  the  New- York  City  Mission  and  Tract  Society,  with  Brief 
Notices  of  the  Operations  of  other  Societies,  Church  Directory,  List  of 
Benevolent  Societies,  and  Statistics  of  Population,"  is  an  important 
manual  for  all  interested  in  our  city  missions  and  public  charities.  It  con- 
tains a  vast  fund  of  information  on  subjects  connected  with  its  objects. 
Published  at  No.  SO  Bible-house.; 

Arthur  Helps's  new  novel,  "  Cassimir  Maremma,"  is  written  with 
the  intent  of  encouraging  emigration,  and,  like  all  novels  written  with 
a  purpose,  its  interest  is  in  part  sacrificed  to  its  moral.  The  title  of  the 
book  is  derived  from  the  name  of  its  hero,  a  Slavonian  noble.  The 
scenes  of  the  work  are  English,  and  its  animated  dialogues  render  it 
readable,  notwithstanding  the  attempted  union  of  love  and  political 
economy. 

In  M.  de  Sainte-Beuve's  library  is  a  copy  of  the  collected  poems  of 
Fontanes.  Before  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  First  Consul,  Fontanes 
had  prepared  the  edition  ;  but,  fearing  his  poems  might  interfere  with 
the  political  career  he  was  entering  on,  he  suppressed  the  edition,  and 
few  copies  seem  to  have  escaped ;  perhaps  M.  de  Sainte-Beuve's  is  the 
only  cue. 

Bastiat,  the  great  French  political  economist,  is  to  have  a  statue 
erected  to  his  memory  at  Mignon,  where  he  resided.  Of  all  the  political 
economists,  Bastiat  is  perhaps  the  least  known  in  America,  and  yet  no 
writer  has  rendered  the  subject  of  which  he  treats  so  luminous  and  en- 
tertaining. Political  economy  in  his  hands  is  as  amusing  and  spirited 
as  a  novel — more  so  than  many  novels. 

Punchinello,  the  new  attempt  at  an  American  Pvnch,  will  succeed  if 
it  can  develop  a  genius  for  humorous  artistic  designs.  At  the  present 
time  this  talent  scarcely  exists  in  America,  Mr.  Stephens  being  pretty 
nearly  the  only  draughtsman  exhibiting  facility  in  that  direction. 
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ON  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  26th  of  February,  at  a  quarter  to  ten 
o'clock,  the  horizon  of  Paris  was  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the 
passage  of  a  magnificent  meteor,  whose  brightness  greatly  exceeded  that 
of  Jupiter.  Coming  from  the  north-northeast,  it  described,  in  the  space 
of  three  seconds,  a  trajectory  of  twenty-five  degrees,  from  the  constella- 
tion of  the  Unicorn,  until  past  the  star  3  of  the  Great  Dog.  This  me- 
teor, whicli  was  only  of  the  third  degree  of  magnitude,  presented  sev- 
eral features  of  great  interest.  Proceeding  at  a  slow  rate  of  speed,  it 
exploded  without  breaking  into  fragments  or  emitting  any  perceptible 
sound,  and  then  continued  its  course  ten  degrees  farther,  when  it  finallv 
dis,ippeared.  This  explosion  was  accompanied  by  a  red  light  of  such 
dazzling  brilliancy  that  the  eye  was  pained  on  beholding  it,  in  spite  of 
the  foggy  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  meteor,  of  an  exceedingly  deli- 
cate orange-yellow  shade,  was  attended  by  a  slight  trail,  perfectly  trans- 
parent and  phosphorescent,  which,  falling  back  upon  itself,  formed  a 
small,  bluish  cloud,  which  vanished  two  or  three  minutes  after  the  com- 
plete disappearance  of  the  meteor. 

M.  Rodolphe  von  Brause,  a  civil  engineer,  has  lately  discovered  a 
coal-deposit  in  the  province  of  Sainte-Catherine,  South  IJrazil,  stretch- 
ing over  a  district  sixty  miles  in  circumference.  This  coal-deposit,  al- 
most on  a  level  with  the  soil,  measures  on  an  average  one  yard  in  thick- 
ness, and  is  twenty-one  miles  distant  from  the  small  port  of  Laguna, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  number  of  lagoons,  which  might  easily 
be  canalized  and  connected  with  each  other.  This  coal  is  not  a  lignite, 
as  might  be  supposed  before  due  examination,  but  a  fine  black  deposit, 
of  brilliant  aspect,  schistose  in  texture,  with  pseudo-rectangular  frac- 
tures. Although  inferior  in  quality  to  the  products  of  British  coal- 
fields, it  is  superior  to  those  of  France  or  Belgium.  This  new  Brazilian 
coal-field  bears  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  coal-deposit  of  East- 
ern Virginia,  in  the  United  States,  both  being  of  comparatively  recent 
formation  when  compared  with  other  fields  of  the  great  carboniferous 
system. 

A  new  general  theory  of  the  production  of  electricity  was  submitted 
by  M.  Dtlauricr  to  the  members  of  the  French  Academy  at  a  recent 
meeting.  He  asserts  that  it  is  heat  which,  polarizing  bodies,  is  the 
general  source  of  static  and  dynamic  electricity ;  that,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  heat,  active  bodies,  which  are  bad  conductors  of  electricity ,,pro- 
duce  static  electricity  ;  while  active  bodies,  which  are  good  conductors 
of  electricity,  produce  dynamic  electricity  ;  that  friction,  pressure,  and 
chemical  action  produce  heat,  and  that  it  is  this  heat  alone  which  is  al- 
ways the  cause  of  electricity.  This  new  theory  joins  many  phenomena 
together  which  the  multiplicity  of  theories  has  hitherto  kept  far  apart^- 
chemical,  thermo-electric,  and  physiological  currents ;  static  electricity 
produced  by  friction,  pressure,  cleavage,  capillarity,  electric  fish, 
storms,  etc. 

M.  Tessie  du  Motay  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  beautiful  oxhydric 
light  (popularly  known  as  the  Drummond  light),  of  great  steadiness 
and  brilliancy,  by  means  of  oxygen  gas  and  supercarburetted  hydrogen, 
without  the  aid  of  either  lime,  magnesia,  or  zircon  pencils.  The  diffi- 
culty of  using  those  pencils  having  hitherto  proved  the  great  objection 
to  the  Drummond  light,  M.  Tessi^  du  Motay  naturally  supposes  that, 
when  they  are  superseded  by  the  process  of  carburation,  its  speedy 
adoption  everywhere  is  a  matter  of  certainty.  The  great  recommenda- 
tion of  this  light  is  its  brilliancy  and  cheapness,  the  cost  being  only  two 
centimes  for  burning  five  hours,  or  at  the  rate  of  three  cents  per  week, 
for  burning  five  hours  each  of  the  seven  nights. 

A  safety-buoy,  covered  with  a  preparation  of  phosphoret  of  calcium, 
invented  by  M.  Ferdinand  Silas,  archivist  of  the  French  embassy  at 
Vienna,  was  tested  recently  at  Toulon,  and  proved  to  be  a  great  success. 
On  falling  into  the  sea,  the  new  buoy  becomes  perfectly  luminous,  and 
the  more  it  is  wetted,  the  brighter  becomes  its  brilliancy.  This  saving 
light  lasts  for  one  hour  in  the  water,  without  losing  the  slightest  degree 
of  its  intensity.  The  man  in  danger  of  his  life  has  ample  time  to  cling 
to  the  buoy,  to  which  the  light  instinctively  guides  him,  while  those  in 
search  of  him  can  at  once  discover  and  rescue  him.  The  result  of  the 
trial  made  was  considered  so  satisfactory  that  the  government  ordered  a 
supply  of  the  apparatus  to  be  placed  on  board  every  vessel  of  the  im- 
perial navy. 

A  case  of  spontaneous  human  combustion,  it  is  said,  occurred  in 
Paris  on  the  1st  of  August,  1869,  details  of  which  were  recently  com- 
municated to  the  Medico-chirurgical  Society  by  Dr.  Bertholle.  The 
victim  was  a  woman,  aged  thirty-seven,  who  had  been  much  addicted  to 
drinking  brandy  and  absinthe.  No  flame  issued  from  her  body,  which 
was  completely  charred,  and  no  trace  of  fire  was  visible  in  the  house, 
although  she  partly  lay  in  bed,  in  contact  with  the  bed-hangings,  cov- 
erlets, and  other  articles,  easily  ignited. 
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"  We  are  informed,"  says  Nature,  "  that  lier  Majesty's  Government 
has  determined  to  issue  a  royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the  present 
state  of  science  in  England.  This  step  wUl  be  hailed  with  the  liveliest 
satisfaction  on  all  sides,  and  much  good  Avill  certainly  follow  from  such 
an  inquiry,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  arrangements  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  science  in  this  country  are  acknowledged  on  all  hands  not  only 
to  be  '  chaotic,'  but  positively  detrimental  to  the  national  interest.  We 
learn  that  some  of  the  commissioners  have  already  been  designated,  but, 
as  their  number  is  not  yet  complete,  we  withhold  the  names." 

The  new  ^system  of  transmission  of  time  submitted  to  the  muni- 
cipal council  of  the  little  city  of  leoce,  in  the  old  kingdom  of  Naples, 
by  Professor  Candido,  ha-s  been  adopted  and  successfully  carried  out. 
Electric  clocks  have  been  established  in  the  different  centres  of  the 
town,  and  their  striking-apparatus  put  in  connection  with  all  the' large 
church-bells  by  a  highly-ingenious  mechanism.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  absolute  unification  of  the  hour  is  attained  and  made  known,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 

A  new  kind  of  electric  magic-lantern  has  recently  been  constructed 
by  Mr.  Ladd,  of  London,  which  shows  not  only  the  optical  images,  but 
also  the  speotrums  given  by  the  different  metals  placed  in  the  electric 
arc.  The  apparatus  contains  two  bisulphuret-of-carbon  prisms,  and  an 
arrangement  of  lenses,  which  enables  the  operator  to  use  it  both  as  a 
magic  and  spectroscopic  lantern.  In  all  likelihood  it  will  be  generally 
used  to  illustrate  public  lectures. 

The  study  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt  has  put  M.  Lenormand 
in  possession  of  a  highly-interesting  fact.  The  learned  author,  from  per- 
sonal observation  of  the  monuments,  and  the  perusal  of  positive  docu- 
ments, has  discovered  that,  during  the  period  of  the  Shepherd-kings  of 
Egypt,  three  different  species  of  gazelles  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  do- 
mesticity, and  bred  in  herds.  Later,  the  art  of  domesticating  those 
animals  was  lost,  and  they  have  ever  since  existed  in  a  wUd  state. 
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Things  in  Rome,  according  to  Garibaldi. 
f~^  AEIBALDI'S  "  Rule  of  the  Monk,"  which  is  one  fierce  and  ex- 
viT*  travagant  tirade  against  the  priesthood,  is  almost  too  ridiculous 
for  criticism.  A  fair  impression  of  the  general's  opinions  about  Home 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  statements  :  Eome,  as  we  know,  is 
a  city  governed  by  priests.  Now,  the  general  "  hates  the  priesthood  as 
a  lying  and  mischievous  institution,"  though  he  is  ready  to  welcome 
them  to  a  nobler  vocation  when  they  have  divested  themselves  of  their 
"  malignity  and  buffoonery."  Meanwhile  he  regards  them  as  "  assas- 
sins of  the  soul,"  and  therefore  as  more  culpable  than  assassins  of  the 
body.  A  priest  knows  himself  to  be  an  impostor,  unless  he  is  a  fool,  and 
generally  leads  a  life  of  the  grossest  sensuality,  while  deceiving  the  peo- 
ple into  the  belief  that  he  is  a  virtuous  ascetic.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
what  a  priest  must  be  when  exalted  to  positions  of  power.  Let  us  take, 
for  example,  Cardinal.  Procopio,  the  pope's  favorite.  Procopio  once 
upon  a  time  deceived  a  beautiful  girl,  lodged  her  in  his  palace  tUl  the 
birth  of  a  child,  and  then  had  the  child  murdered,  and  turned  the 
mother  out  upon  the  world  in  a  state  of  insanity.  This  was  only  one 
specimen  of  a  long  series  of  evil  deeds.  Finally,  by  acts  of  the  basest 
treachery,  he  gets  another  still  more  beautiful  girl  into  the  same  sink  of 
iniquity,  and  at  a  critical  moment,  when  she  is  struggling  with  him  and 
two  of  his  degraded  myrmidons,  three  patriots,  each  of  whom  is  also  of 
exquisite  beauty,  incredible  courage,  and  most  unblamable  character 
(qualities  which  belong  to  all  true  Italian  patriots),  surprise  the  villains, 
gag  them,  and  save  their  victim.  Next  morning  the  Roman  populace 
has  the  pleasant  spectacle  of  the  cardinal  and  his  two  minions  dead  and 
suspended  by  the  neck  from  the  windows  of  the  palace.  It  is  not  often, 
however,  that  such  condign  punishment  is  inflicted  upon  evil-doers  in 
high  places.  As  a  rule,  they  carry  on  their  infernal  tyranny  with  great 
satisfaction  to  themselves.  They  have  servants — generally  priests — 
who  are  ready  to  go  about  committing  murder  and  other  atrocities  on 
the  slightest  hint  of  their  superiors.  Thus,  for  example,  a  widow  is 
left  dangerously  ill  with  a  princely  fortune  and  a  small  boy.  A  priest 
is  told  off  to  frighten  her  with  fears  of  hell,  until  she  has  left  the  whole 
of  her  property  to  the  Church.  Unluckily,  she  shows  symptoms  of  re- 
turning health.  The  priest  accordingly  goes  to  her  house,  and,  assisted 
by  a  nun  whom  he  has  sent  to  her  as  a  nurse,  opens  her  mouth,  pours  a 
deadly  fluid  down  her  thi-oat,  and  lets  her  head  fall  heavily  back  on  the 
pillows,  while  a  complacent  smile  spreads  itself  over  his  diabolical  fea- 
.tures,  as,  after  one  gasp,  her  jaw  falls.  The  priests,  moreover,  have 
chambers  of  torture  in  their  palaces,  of  which  they  know  how  to  make 
good  use  either  upon  patriots,  or,  in  case  of  need,  upon  their  own 
wretched  servants.  "  Bring  the  girl  to  me,"  exclaims  Procopio  to  his 
menial,  "  or  the  palace-cellars  shall  hear  thee  squeak  thy  self-praise  to 


the  tune  of  the  cord  or  the  pincers  ; "  and  we  are  assured  that  this  was 
no  vain  threat,  but  that,  incredible  as  it  may  appear  to  outsiders,  tor- 
tures too  horrible  to  describe  take  place  daily  in  the  Eome  of  the  present 
day.  In  fact,  on  another  occasion,  a  wretched  sergeant  who  connives  at 
the  escape  of  a  patriot  is  reduced  to  a  "  shapeless  mass  "  for  this  con- 
cession to  humanity.  Yet  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  cardinals 
seem  to  be  nothing  as  compared  to  the  hideous  scenes  which  take  place 
in  convents.  The  general  assures  us  that,  having  examined  the  convents 
in  1849,  he  found  "  in  all,  without  an  exception,  instruments  of  torture ; 
and  in  all,  without  an  exception,  were  vaults  plainly  dedicated  to  the 
reception  of  bones  of  infants."  Indeed,  a  certain  hero,  on  one  occa- 
sion, forces  his  way  into  a  nunnery  by  an  ingenious  stratagem,  and 
compels  the  superior  by  threats  of  instant  death  to  guide  him  to  a  prison 
in  which  his  mistress  is  confined.  The  superior  manages  to  give  him 
the  slip ;  but  he  descends  thi'ough  mysterious  passages,  with  trap-dooTS 
and  false  walls,  until  at  length,  guided  partly  by  a  most  offensive  smell, 
ho  finds  his  way  into  a  chamber  of  hoiTors.  Here,  against  the  wall, 
"  hung  several  human  beings,  suspended  by  the  neck,  the  waist,  and 
the  arms,  all  but  one  dead,  and  more  or  less  decomposed.  The  solitary 
exception  was  a  young  man,  once  of  a  fine  form,  but  now  an  emaciated 
phantom,"  The  young  man  i^  fixed  to  the  wall  by  massive  chains,  and, 
when  his  deliverer  looks  round  for  means  of  breaking  them,  he  finds 
nothing  but  horrible  instruments  of  torture,  which  priests  weakly  de- 
scribe as  instruments  for  "  the  mortification  of  the  flesh."  The  young 
man  is,  of  course,  freed,  and  relates  a  hideous  story  of  moral  corruption, 
the  main  point  being  that  the  superior  had  consigned  him  to  this  dun- 
geon out  of  jealousy  of  his  attentions  to  her  younger  companions. 

Parisian  Fencing. 
A  distinguished  member  of  the  French  Academy  asserts  that  fencing, 
like  conversation,  is  a  national  art  with  his  countrymen.  It  is  certain 
that  the  sword  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  favorite  weapon  of  the 
French  gentleman  ;  there  was  an  evident  vanity  in  the  wearing  of  it  in 
the  old  days,  and  the  giving  it  up  as  a  personal  ornament  must  be  one 
of  the  gravest  indictments  of  the  ancienne  noblesse  against  the  Revolu- 
tion. So  it  is  that  fencing-masters  flourish,  and  become  artists,  and  are 
the  companions  of  aristocrats,  and  that  fencing-schools  are  institutions 
as  inseparable  from  Paris  as  incendiary  editorials  and  revengeful  jour- 
nalists. There  are  few  places  which  would  afford  more  amusement  to 
the  thinking  foreigner  who  prefers  to  study  men  rather  than  stone,  and 
quaUties  rather  than  peristyles,  than  the  Paris  fencing-schools.  Here 
you  meet  the  men  of  fashion,  the  men  of  the  boulevards,  downy-lipped 
aspirants  for  army-commissions,  students  from  the  Latin  quarter — but, 
above  all,  ambitious  journalists.  Access  as  a  spectator  is  easily  obtained, 
and  you  may  go  far  and  hunt  a  great  deal  before  flnding  an  exhibition 
which  lets  you  so  much  into  French  characteristics.  There  are  many 
fencing-schools  of  all  grades  of  fame,  price,  and  accommodation..  There 
are  little  rooms  in  darksome  quarters,  where  you  may  learn,  after  a 
fashion,  for  a  trifiing  foe ;  and  there  are  spacious,  elegant  saloons,  kept 
by  celebrated  masters  of  the  art,  where  the  prices  are  high.  These 
saloons  are  decorated  in  a  fashion  appropriate  to  their  use.  They  have 
suits  of  armor  along  the  walls,  elaborate  collections  of  rapiers,  swords, 
and  sabres,  crossed  athwart  each  other,  pictures  of  tournaments,  duels, 
and  battles.  But  curious  above  all  are  the  specimens  of  human  nature 
which  you  see  there.  A  fencing-saloon  is  a  little  theatre  where  there 
are  quite  as  many  originals  as  in  the  best  of  Sardou's  comedies.  The 
■maifres  d'aivnes,  the  awe  of  youthful  beginners,  and  the  admiration  of 
the  aptest  of  their  scholars,  betray  in  every  look  and  motion  their  pride 
and  conceit  in  their  art,  and  seem  to  exhibit  a  sort  of  independence  and 
hluflhess,  arising  from  a  consciousness  that  they  can  maintain  their 
ground  against  all  comers.  They  are  the  champion-knights  of  the 
modern  chivalry,  and  stride  about  their  domain  with  much  the  same 
hauteur  of  physical  prowess  which  the  knights  of  old  used  to  show. 
Still,  their  amovr-propre  is  not  unamiable ;  they  are  burly,  gay,  "  good 
fellows  and  brave  fellows,"  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  their  pupils,  and 
especially  proud  of  those  who  have  pinked  their  man  in  the  wood  of 
Vincennes.  The  art  of  fencing,  as  it  is  in  France,  has  its  antagonistic 
schools,  as  well  as  the  arts  of  painting  and  letters.  Those  who  practise 
the  art  as  it  was  practised  half  a  century  ago  are  called  the  "  old  school ; " 
those  who  follow  the  system  of  the  "reformers"  of  fencing — Eoussel 
and  Lozes — pride  themselves  on  being  the  "new  school."  The  "  old 
school"  of  fencing  was  in  harmony  with  the  old  manners,  the  old  order 
of  society  and  regime.  Elegance  and  grace  were  its  requirements  and 
characteristics.  It  was  an  ornamental  and  polite  art.  Did  your  life 
hang  in  the  balance,  you  must  not  be  awkward,  A  fencer  could  not 
formerly  run  in  attacking,  nor  draw  back  the  hand  in  thrusting,  nor 
stoop,  nor  bend  over,  nor  engage  body  with  body,  nor  "  take  a  stroke  in 
rest."  That  is,  in  the  time  of  the  "old  school,"  it  was  in  verity  an  art, 
having  as  its  object  the  harmonious  and  elegant.  The  "new  school" 
is  a  science,  aiming  rather  to  produce  a  practical  effect  than  an  artistic 
one.  To  hit  is  its  great  purpose.  The  means  were  all  in  all  in  the  old  , 
they  are  insignificant  in  the  new.    The  new  proposes  a  real  combat 
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rather  than  a  gentlemanly  exhihition,  and  even  unoouthness  is  not 
tabooed.  It  permits  lying  down,  putting  the  head  behind  the  knee, 
thumping  or  pounding  with  the  sword,  taking  aim  at  the  belly,  giving 
strokes  beneath ;  it  reduces  the  whole  art  to  one  sole  quality — quick- 
ness. The  "  old  school "  is  still  professed  by  many  distinguished  ama- 
teurs of  fencing,  and  still  holds  its  own  as  the  most  aristocratic  and 
"  gentlemanly  "  method.  The  "  new  school "  is  resorted  to  by  "  young 
France,"  and  by  the  journalistic  duellist,  who  usually  either  means,  or 
would  have  it  appear  that  he  means,  serious  business. 

The   Hindoo  Drama. 

The  Hindoo  drama  was  opened  to  Europeans,  nearly  a  century  ago, 
by  Sir  William  Jones's  translation  of  its  masterpiece,  "  Sakuntala,"  of 
which  Goethe  expressed  the  highest  admiration.  In  1827,  Professor 
Wilson  published  "  Select  Specimens  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Hindoos," 
whose  first  play,  the  celebrated  "  Toy-cart,"  affords  some  indications 
whereby  to  estimate  the  date  of  the  golden  age  of  the  Indian  drama. 
Buddliism  still  exists  among  the  characters  of  the  piece,  but  has  lost 
its  ascendancy,  and  Siva  is  the  chief  object  of  worship.  These  and 
other  signs  are  believed  to  point  to  the  fpurth  century  of  our  era  for  the 
date  of  the  dramas  in  question  ;  while  Kalidasa,  the  greatest  of  the  suc- 
ceeding Sanscrit  dramatic  poets,  is  held  to  have  flourished  about 
A.  D.  500. 

Hindoo  dramas  are  neither  tragedies  nor  comedies.  The  grave  and 
the  gay  mingle  iu  turn;  but  none  of  them  end  in  death,  either  on  the 
Btage  or  behind  the  scenes ;  and  Eastern  decorum  shows  itself  in  the 
prohibition  of  eating,  kissing,  or  sleeping,  before  the  public.  They 
are,  in  short,  very  much  what  they  call  themselves—"  poems  which  can 
be  seen."  Stage-scenery  there  seems  to  be  none.  The  acts  of  the 
drama  might  not  be  less  than  five,  nor  more  than  ten.  Intervals  too 
long  to  be  imagined  in  the  acts  were  understood  to  take  place  between 
them.  Men  and  gods  were  made  to  speak  Sanscrit ;  -women  and  slaves 
spoke  Prakrit,  a  language  bearing  to  Sanscrit  the  relation  of  Italian  to 
Latin.  Married  women  having  passed  the  age  of  beauty  being  in  Hin- 
doo imagination  mere  cumberers  of  the  ground,  cultivated  hetccria  ap- 
peared in  India  as  in  Greece,  and  the  "Toy-cart"  presents  us  with  its 
Aspasia.  There  are  certain  conventional  characters  on  the  Hindoo  as 
on  the  classic  and  romantic  stage — among  them,  the  Vita,  or  parasite, 
and  the  VidushaJca,  or  buffoon.  The  number  of  existing  Hindoo  dramas 
is  now  small ;  wliether  many  have  perished  or  few  were  ever  composed, 
is  unknown.  The  "  Toy-cart  "  is  by  an  unknown  author.  Three  dramas 
are  attributed  to  Kalidasa,  and  three  more  to  another  admired  poet, 
Bhavabhuti.  "  Sakuntala  "  appears  to  be  recognized  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful ;  but  in  it,  as  in  all  the  rest,  the  use  of  supernatural  macliinery  is 
so  exorbitant,  that,  to  confess  the  truth,  we  find  it  hard  for  the  .slow 
Western  imagin.ition  to  keep  sufficient  pace  with  its  transitions  to  permit 
of  much  interest  in  its  plot.  Several  centuries  later  than  the  ago  of 
Kalidasa  was  written  another  Indian  drama  of  an  entirely  different  de- 
scription. Its  author  "was  a  poet  named  Krishna  Misra,  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  twelfth  century  A.  D.,  and  the  object  of  this  work  was 
the  establishment  of  Vedanta  doctrine.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  religious  allegory, 
as  complete  as  the  "  Holy  War"  or  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  its  name 
signifies  "  The  Rising  of  the  Moon  of  Awakened  Intellect,"  and  the 
dramatic  personal  are  Delusion,  the  king,  with  his  subjects  Love.  Anger, 
Avarice,  etc.,  and  his  allies  Hypocrisy,  Self-importance,  and  Material- 
ism, and  on  the  opposite  side  Reason  with  an  army  of  Virtues.  The 
struggle  between  the  rival  forces  is  sharp  ;  but  finally  Tranquillity  en- 
ables Reason  to  harmonize  with  Revelation,  and  thereupon  the  Moon  of 
Awakened  Intellect  arises  and  shines. 


Women 


Indi 


The  condition  of  women  in  India  seems  to  have  constantly  deterio- 
rated since  the  Vedic  ages.  At  the  time  of  the  "  Institutes  of  Menu,"  it 
had  reached  a  stage  of  absolute  rnhjection,  but  had  yet  something  worse 
to  fall  to,  the  abjection  of  the  modern  practice  of  incarceration  for  life, 
and  death  by  suttee.  "Day  and  night,"  say  the  "Institutes,"  "must 
women  be  held  by  their  protectors  in  a  state  of  dependence.  Their 
fathers  protect  them  in  childhood,  their  husbands  in  youth,  their  sons 
in  age.  A  woman  is  never  fit  for  independence.  .  .  .  Women  have  no 
business  with  the  texts  of  the  Vedas.  Having,  therefore,  no  evidence 
of  law  and  no  knowledge  of  expiating  tests,  sinful  women  must  be  as 
foul  as  falsehood  itself.  .  .  .  She  who  keeps  in  subjection  to  her  lord 
her  heart,  her  speech,  and  her  body,  shall  attain  his  mansion  in  heaven. 
.  .  .  Even  if  a  husband  be  devoid  of  good  qualities,  or  enamoured  of 
another  woman,  yet  must  be  be  constantly  revered  as  a  god  by  a  virtu- 
ous wife."  The  code  does  not  hint  at  the  practice  of  widow-burning  ; 
but,  from  making  the  position  of  single  women  and  widows  absolutely 
uiihearable,  the  ground  was  laid  for  the  two  great  crimes  of  later  ages 
against  women — viz.,  infanticide  and  suttee.  'The  stupendous  selfish- 
ness of  men,  who  were  not  content  with  reducing  a  woman  body  and 
soul  to  the  adoring  and  unreasoning  dependence  of  a  dog  during  the 
life  of  her  husband,  but  required  her  after  liis  death  to  "  emaciate  her 


body,  live  on  flowers,  and  perform  harsh  duties  till  death,"  led  to  these 
not  unnatural  results.  They  were  the  most  merciful  mothei-s  wV.o  put 
their  female  children  out  of  a  world  wliich  offered  them  no  ni"  rey,  and 
perhaps  not  the  most  unmerciful  Bi-amins  who  urged  the  A-idows  to 
terminate  their  miseries  on  the  funeral-pile.  At  the  preser'.l  day  in  In- 
dia it  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  a  lady  to  be  bom  in  the  up  otairs  zenana, 
and  never  once  to  have  trodden  the  earth,  ev<in  o*"  the  most  confined 
garden,  before  she  is  borne  to  her  grave.  What  exi.ttcnce  must  be  among 
a  knot  of  women  thus  immured  together,  with  nothing  but  their  loves 
and  hatreds  and  jealousies  to  brood  upon,  is  awful  and  piteous  to  think  of. 
That  the  whole  population  should  be  physically  and  morally  weak,  when 
their  mothers  have  undergone  for  centuries  such  a  ngivie,  is  no  more  than 
inevitable.  The  Hindoos  have  spoiled  the  lives  of  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, and  Nemesis  has  spoiled  theirs,  and  made  them  the  easy  prey  of 
their  Saxon  conquerors,  whose  ancestors  were  naked  savages  when  they 
were  a  splendid  and  cultured  race,  but  whose  women,  even  in  those  old 
days  of  Tacitus,  were  "thought  to  have  in  them  somewhat  of  the  divin- 
ity." The  marvel  is  not  that  Hindoos  are  what  we  find  them,  but  that 
any  race  can  have  survived  so  long  such  a  monstrous  infraction  of  natu- 
ral laws.  iMost  marvellous  of  all  is  it  that  Hindoo  women  with  the  "  set 
of  their  brains,"  as  we  should  think,  turned  to  idiocy  through  centuries 
of  caged-up  mothers,  yet  display,  when  rare  occasions  offer,  no  mean 
degree  of  some  of  the  higher  forms  of  human  intelligence.  At  this 
moment  the  Bramins  are  congratulating  themselves  on  the  appearance 
of  a  Bengalee  poetess,  who  composes  beautiful  hymns  suitable  for  theis- 
tic  worship  ;  and  Mr.  Mill  has  borne  testimony  to  his  official  experience 
in  India  of  the  extraordinary  aptitude  for  government  of  such  Hindoo 
princesses  as  have  ruled  as  regents  for  their  sons. 


In  the  season  of  the  violet,  which  now  delights  the  eye  with  its  deli- 
cate beauty,  and  fills  the  air  with  its  fragrance,  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  it,  with  some  bints  for  its  culture  and  preservation,  will  not,  we 
think,  prove  unacceptable  to  a  portion  of  our  fair  readers ;  Of  this  deli- 
cious little  flower,  which  is  a  universal  favorite,  the  odorata  and  its 
varieties  are  most  valued ;  but  they  cannot  be  had  in  perfection,  unless 
great  care  is  bestowed  upon  them.  Slugs  are  destructive  to  the  violet, 
devouring  the  flowers  as  much  before  as  after  they  bloom.  When  the 
flowers  are  grown  in  or  near  cities,  beds  are  made  on  purpose  for  them, 
composed  of  a  layer  of  coal-ashes  in  the  bottom,  covered  with  a  com- 
post of  peat-earth,  loam,  decayed  dressing  from  tlie  stable,  and  land, 
ten  inches  thick.  On  this  young  runners  are  to  be  planted,  six  inches 
apart,  and  carefully  attended  to.  The  sweet-scented  violet  should  not 
be  wantiug  in  any  collection  of  plants,  on  account  of  its  fragrance  and 
early  appearance.  A  single  flower  will  perfume  a  large  room.  The 
flowers  appear  in  early  spring,  and  continue  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  There  are  the  single  white  and  single  blue,  and  the  double 
blue  and  white.  The  double  varieties  are  deemed  the  most  desirable, 
and  may  be  rapidly  multiplied  by  divisions  of  the  plants. 

New  Highway  in  Asia  Minor. 
A  new  highway  is  being  constructed  between  Erzeroum  and  Bay- 
bourd,  wliich,  it  is  hoped,  will  greatly  aid  in  developing  the  internal 
resources  of  the  Turkish  empire.  It  follows  the  Euphrates  in  its  course 
as  far  as  Ach  Rale,  then  cuts  across  the  country,  following  the  Valley 
of  Kop  to  Pina  Gaban,  and  afterward  goes  straight  uj)  the  mountain- 
side. Surmounting  the  sinuosities  of  the  shoulder  of  Kop,  it  reaches 
Kop  Khan,  crosses  at  several  poiuts  the  river  Kop  Son,  and  then  fbrms  • 
a  junction  with  the  old  road  between  Maden  Khan  and  Baybourd.  In 
1869,  six  khans,  or  places  of  refuge,  five  large  and  four  hundred  small 
bridges,  were  constructed  along  the  route,  of  which  more  than  flt^y  miles 
are  finished.  The  entire  length  of  the  way  will  not,  probably,  be  open 
for  traffic  before  the  end  of  next  year.  This  undertaking  is  remarkable 
as  being  the  most  arduous  that  the  Turkish  Government  ha.s  imposed 
upon  itself  for  many  generations,  and  may  possibly  he  a  proof  of  the 
Turkish  people  awakening  to  the  ti-ue  sense  of  their  duty,  interest, 
and  responsibilities. 

Improvements  in  Paris. 

Great  changes  are  being  effected  in  the  oldest  quarter  of  Paris,  situ- 
ated upon  the  island  of  La  Cit^,  the  ancient  Lutetia  of  the  Gauls,  which 
at  one  time  pretended  to  be  non  nrhs,  sed  orhis.  A  magniflcent  hospital, 
the  new  Hotel  Dieu,  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  will,  it  is 
supposed,  be  the  finest  building  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Preparations 
are  making  to  take  down  the  old  and  somewhat  unsightly  range  of 
buildings  of  the  old  Hotel  Dieu,  to  the  west  and  southwest  of  the  portico 
of  Notie-Dame,  which  will  then  be  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  capi- 
tal. This  place  will  be  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  splendid  front  and 
doorway  of  the  cathedral ;  on  the  west,  by  the  Rue  de  la  Cite  and  the 
handsome  barracks  of  the  Guards  of  Paris;  on  the  EC-ath,  by  the  canal- 
ized arm  of  the  Seine  calIed|Saint-Micliel,  which  flows  through  the  isl- 
and ;  and  on  the  north,  by  the  imposing  line  of  buUdings  of  the  new 
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Hotel  Dieu.  Splendid  ranges  of  houses  are  being  run  up  on  its  eastern 
side  along  the  Boulevard  du  Palais— likesvise  along  the  Quay  of  Palu 
Market  and  the  Eue  d'Arcole.  The  Quay  of  the  Archbishopric  (de 
I'Arehevechs),  shut  up. for  the  last  thirty  years  on  account  of  the  resto- 
ration of  Notre-Dame,  will  soon  be  opened  to  the  public.  The  north 
front  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  between  the  turrets  and  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal (Cours  dc  Cassation)  is  also  approaching  completion.^  By  the  end 
of  the  present  year  the  physiognomy  of  the  old  Latin  city  will  be  so 
thoroughly  changed  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable. 


WHAT  a  million  is  worth  in  some  minds  may  be  judged  from  these 
two  Ion-mots,  which  have  just  come  to  light.  Hope,  the  celebrated 
London  banker,  who  was  suffering  from  an  inexorable  malady  which  pre- 
vented him  from  eating,  seeing  a  friend  at  work  upon  a  chop,  exclaimed 
with  accents  of  emotion,  stopping  his  friend's  hand  as  it  was  convoying 
n  piece  of  cliop  on  a  fork  to  his  mouth,  "  Cherished  friend,  I  would  give 
a  million  to  be  able  to  eat  that  chop  as  thou  art  doing  !  "  And  M. 
Nathan  Rothschild,  who  was  paralyzed,  on  hearing  of  the  accident 
to  his  brother  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  exclaimed:  "  Ah  !  how  happy 
he  must  be  to  be  able  to  get  on  horseback  at  the  risk  even  of  breaking 
his  neek  by  a  fall !    I  would  give  a  million  to  be  able  to  risk  as  much  ! " 

The  quantity  of  gold  produced  in  Nova  Scotia  from  the  date  of  the 
first  discovery  of  the  precious  metal  to  the  end  of  1868,  a  period  of  eight 
years,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  ounces.  The  best 
year  was  1887,  when  the  yield  amounted  to  nearly  thirty  thousand 
ounces. 

In  the  last  Blaciwood,  "  Cornelius  O'Dowd "  tells  the  following 
story  :  "  There  was  once  on  a  time  a  grand  jury  in  a  western  county  of 
Ireland— Mr.  Justice  Keogh  can  correct  me  if  1  be  wrong  in  calling  it 
Clare — who,  having  occasion  to  make  a  presentment  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  county  jail,  accompanied  their  vote  with  the  recommendation 
'  thp.t  the  materials  of  the  old  jail  should  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  new,  but  tliat  the  old  building  was  to  stand,  and  be  used  for  the 
confinement  of  prisoners  till  the  new  jail  should  be  ready  for  their  re- 
ception.' " 

■Whitefield  produced  great  effect  upon  his  hearers  on  one  occasion, 
by  an  illustration  which  appealed  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear. 
"  You  seem  to  thiuk  salvation  an  easy  matter.  Oh  !  just  as  easy  as  for 
me  to  catch  that  insect  passing  by  me."  He  made  a  grasp  at  a  fly,  real 
or  imaginary.  Then  he  paused  a  moment,  and  opened  his  hand — "  But 
I  have  missed  it ! " 

Henry  Bessemer,  the  inventor  of  the  steel  process,  has  patented  a 
plan  for  the  prevention  of  sea-sickness.  By  the  application  of  the  princi- 
ple upon  which  a  ship's  compasses  are  suspended,  he  provides  a  room 
which  will  be  perfectly  free  from  the  rolling  or  pitching  motion  of  the 
vessel.  A  working  model,  which  has  been  already  constructed,  shows 
the  simplicity  and  efficacy  of  the  plan. 

Perhaps  the  most  perfect  bull  of  its  kind  is  that  recorded  of  Ma- 
dame Talleyrand.  "Ah!  I  am  so  glad,"  exclaimed  the  lady,  one  day 
at  table,  "that  I  don't  like  spinach."  "  Why  are  you  glad  of  it?"  good- 
naturedly  asked  Talleyrand.  "Because,  don't  you  see,"  the  lady  re- 
plied, "if  I  liked  spinach,  then  I  should  eat  it,  and  I  hate  it ! " 

The  first  line  of  a  hymn  given  out  at  a  prayer-meeting  so  excited  the 
curiosity  of  a  little  girl  that  on  returning  home  she  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion ;  the  line  as  she  heard  it  was  : 

Mike  Rimes  a  bird  and  long  hns  been." 
A  patient  ingenuity  and  an  old  hymn-book  solved  the  mystery.    The 
original  of  the  above  translation  was  : 

"  My  crimes  a  burden  long  has  been." 

A  Minnesota  paper  has  introduced  a  new  feature,  it  being  a  report 
from  two  prominent  physicans  of  its  town  of  the  condition  of  their  pa- 
tients, their  names,  diseases,  etc.  All  are  reported  to  be  "  improving," 
"convalescing,"  "convalescent,"  "gaining,"  "doing  well,"  or  "getting 
better." 

School-boys  in  Nevada  dig  holes  about  their  playground  fifteen  feet 
deep,  by  way  of  practice  in  the  profession  of  their  fathers.  The  other 
day  two  of  them  struck  a  ledge  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  and  immediately 
a  thousand  feet  of  claims  were  "lo'..itcd"  right  through  the  school- 
house. 

At  the  British  Museum,  Harduppe,  being  informed  by  one  of  the 
courteous  officials  at  the  Museum  that  the  carvings  representing  a  ser- 
pent with  its  tail  in  its  mouth  were  intended  for  emblems  of  eternity, 
answered,  "Yes!  it  represented  the  ceaseless  struggle  to  make  both 
ends  meet !" 


If  the  queen  contemplates  the  bestowal  of  a  title  upon  Mr.  Dickens, 
the  following  are  submitted  for  her  consideration :  Sir  Charles  Dickens, 
of  Gads  Hill,  Baron  Boffin,  Earl  of  Higham  and  Eochester,  Count  Skim- 
pole,  Marquis  Micawber,  Duke  of  Dorrit,  and  Prince  Pickwick. 

A  Russian  poet  has  not  only  been  able  to  dedicate  a  volume  of  verso 
to  his  mistress,  but  to  furnish  the  binding  from  his  own  person.  Hav- 
ing had  a  leg  amputated,  he  devoted  the  epidermis  to  the  emtellishment 
of  his  rhymes. 

Petruset,  the  lion-killer,  a  giant  inform  and  strength,  is  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  Paris.  He  has  a  chamber  carpeted  with  the  skins  of  lions 
slain  in  Algeria,  and  gives  rechercM  dinners  therein.  His  gun  can 
hardly  be  lifted  .by  an  ordinary  man. 

A  clergyman  remarked  over  the  grave  of  a  tricky  politician,  who  was 
never  known  to  do  any  thing  without  some  sinister  purpose,  that  it 
"  would  be  a  great  consolation  to  his  friends  if  they  could  have  ascer- 
tained his  motive  in  thus  suddenly  leaving  them." 

The  chaplain  of  the  California  State  Senate,  in  the  course  of  a  recent 
morning  prayer,  expatiated  on  the  beauty  of  some  national  fiags  manu- 
factured out  of  CaUfornia  silk,  which  were  on  exhibition  in  the  State 
House. 

Gas-pipes  are  now  joined  in  England  by  making  the  end  on  one  side 
conical,  and  the  bore  on  the  other  of  the  same  shape  to  receive  it.  No 
cement  is  used,  and  the  percentage  of  leakage  is  found  to  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Seward  stopped  at  only  four  public  houses  during  his  entire 
route  through  California,  Alaska,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies,  to  New 
York. 

A  man  named  Hawk  was  arrested  the  other  day  in  Harrisburg  for 
stealing  pigeons.    There  is  something  Li  a  name,  after  all. 

An  English  sportsman  lately  killed  no  fewer  than  sixty-five  geese 
with  two  shots,  and  sold  his  game  in  London  for  forty  dollars. 

Louisa  Muhlbach  has  returned  to  novel-writing,  and  has  made  Victor 
Hugo  a  hero. 

An  Irish  printer,  hunting  up  a  missing  theatrical  advertisement,  said 
he  was  "  looking  for  the  lost  play-ad." 

German  newspapers  say  that  emigration  from  that  country  to  Amer- 
ica will  be  larger  this  year  than  ever  before. 

The  Indian  custom  of  "lifting  hair"  is  an  unpopular  form  of  har- 
hej^ism. 

Massachusetts  has  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  Unitarian  congre- 
gations.    No  other  State  but  New  Y'ork  has  over  twenty. 

The  strongest  newspaper  articles  yet  written  against  the  women  suf- 
frage movement  are  said  to  be  from  the  pens  of  women. 

If  postage  is  reduced  to  one  cent,  there  will  be  two  sent  where  there 
is  one  sent  now. 


£^c  p;usewnt. 


ASTERIAS,  or  Star-fishes,  are  so  regular  and  geometrical  in  their 
form,  that  they  have  more  the  appearance  of  being  the  produc- 
tion of  man's  hand  than  of  a  creation  which  breathes  and  moves.  The 
divine  geometrician  who  created  them  never  realized  a  creature  more 
regulariy  finished  in  shape,  or  more  perfectly  harmonious  in  symmetry. 
The  star-fish  has  five  perfectly  equal  arms,  but  this  number  is  not  con- 
stant ;  it  varies  with  different  genera,  species,  and  even  with  individuals. 
The  connection  of  the  arms  with  the  disk  presents  equally  remarkable 
differences.  In  the  genus  Culcita,  the  disk  is  so  much  developed  that  it 
constitutes,  so  to  speak,  the  entire  animal,  while  the  arms  form  only  a 
slight  protuberance  upon  its  circumference.  In  the  genera  Zuidia,  on 
the  contrary,  the  disk  is  reduced  to  minimum,  while  the  arms  are  of  great 
length  and  very  slender.  The  colors  of  the  star-fish  vary  greatly,  from  a 
yellowish-gray,  a  yellow-orange,  a  garnet-red,  to  a  dark  violet.  It  is  exclu- 
sively and  essentially  a  being  of  the  sea,  never  being  seen  in  fresh  water. 
It  dwells  among  the  submarine  herbage,  seeking  for  sandy  coasts,  and 
is  generally  found  at  moderate  depths,  but  there  are  some  species  which 
are  found  at  the  great  depth  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms.  The  star- 
fishes arc  met  with  in  almost  every  sea  and  under  all  latitudes,  but  they 
are  most  numerous  and  their  forms  are  more  richly  varied  in  the  seas  of 
tropical  regions.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and  forty  species  de- 
scribed. 

The  body  of  the  asteria  is  supported  by  a  calcareous  envelope  com- 
posed of  juxtaposed  pieces  at  once  various  and  numerous.  The  number 
of  these  pieces  is  estimated  at  more  than  eleven  thousand  in  the  red 
star-fish  {Aderias  ruieii^),  which  we  illustrate,  a  species  very  common  in 
Europe.  The  body  is  likewise  furnished  with  spines,  granules,  and  tu- 
bercles, the  shape,'  number,  and  disposition  of  which  serve  to  charac- 
terize the  genera  and  the  species.    When  we  see  one  of  these  animals 
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stranded  upon  the  shore,  it  appears  to  te  entirely  destitute  of  all  power 
of  progression.  But  the  star-fish  is  not  always  immovable  ;  it  is  pro- 
vided with  an  apparatus  for  locomotion,  which  appears  to  serve  at  the 
same  time  the  purposes  of  respiration ;  for  Nature  is  very  economical  in 
her  girts  to  the  least-organ- 
ized beings  ;  she  bestows 
upon  them  feet,  with  res- 
piratory organs,  or  lungs, 
which  have  the  power  of 
locomotion.  Its  feet  are 
muscular,  fleshy  cylinders, 
hollow  in  the  centre,  and 
very  extensible  ;  by  means 
of  them  the  animal  draws 
itself  forward.  It  first  ex- 
tends a  few  of  its  feet,  at- 
taches its  suckers  to  the 
rooks  or  stones,  then,  by 
shortening  its  feet,  it 
draws  its  body  forward. 
The  progression  is  thus 
very  slow,  and  so  regular 
that  only  the  closest  ob- 
servation enables  the  spec- 
tator to  discover  the  move- 
ment which  produces  it. 
Like  the  movements  of  the 
hands  of  a  watch,  the  eye 
cannot  quite  follow  it. 
"When  an  obstacle  presents 
itself — if,  for  example,  a 
stone  comes  in  its  way — 
it  raises  one  of  the  rays  iu 
order  to  obtain  a  point  of 
support,  then  a  second 
ray,   aud    if  necessary    a  Stai 

third,  and   thus   the    ani- 
mal creeps  over  the  stone  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it  walked  over 
the    smooth  sands.      In  the    same  way  it   creeps   up    perpendicular 
rocks. 


[Apkil  10. 

The  star-fish  is  very  voracious,  and  is  a  terrible  foe  to  the  mollusks. 
Although  its  body  is  so  soft,  and  it  is  destitute  of  any  jaws  or  levers, 
such  as  are  employed  by  other  moUusk-eating  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  it 
can  devour  even  the  tightly-shut  bivalves,  however  fli-mly  they  may 

close  their  valves.  On 
looking  at  a  star-fish,  it 
will  be  seen  that  its  mouth 
is  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  rays,  and  it  is  through 
that  simple-looking  mouth 
that  the  star-fish  is  able 
to  draw  its  sustenance. 
Even  if  it  should  come 
upon  a  moUusk  which, 
like  the  oyster,  is  firmly 
attached  to  some  object,  it 
is  by  no  means  disconcert- 
ed, but  immediately  pro- 
ceeds to  action.  Its  first 
process  is  to  lie  upon  its 
prey,  folding  its  arms  over 
it  so  as  to  hold  itself  in 
the  right  position.  It  then 
applies  the  mouth  close- 
ly to  the  victim,  and  de- 
liberately begins  to  pusli 
out  its  stomach  through 
the  mouth,  and  wraps  the 
mollusk  in  the  folds  of 
that  organ.  Some  natural- 
ists think  that  the  star- 
fish has  the  power  of  se- 
creting some  fiuid  which 
is  applied  to  the  shell, 
and  causes  the  bivalve 
'^^-  to    unclose    itself.      But 

whether  this  be  the  case 
or  not,  patience  will  always  do  her  work,  and  in  time  the  hapless  mol- 
lusk  surrenders  itself  to  the  devourer.  In  the  case  of  smaller  prey,  the 
creature  is  taken  wholly  into  the  mouth,  and  there  digested. 
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A  TIMELY  WORD  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

The  opening  of  Spring  is  regarded  all  over  the  land  as  the  sir^nal  for  house-clean- 
'"g  °PfJ^'™^'  ^'"'^  'f'.'j,'^'"^  '^  gener.illy  a  very  pei-plexing  and  unpleasant 


of  the  year  when  the  temper  and  patience  of  the  e 
spring-ti 


—family  and  servants — are  put  to  a  severe  test,  it 
ivhole  house,  from  top  to  bottom,  has  to  be 


We 


RENOVATED,  CLEANSED,  AND  SCOURED. 


nfide 


.-. --  T.-;— ,-  ^''  housekeepers  will  gladly  .-iccept  and  .idont  every  irieans 
^^TZl  r  fV^^'l  "■y-a-'^i-^mstances^  The  discover,,  nf  a  newTgent  to 
Sas  m,J.  ,nJnl  "^ ''^^''-^"."bl'mg,  and  reduce  the  perplexities  of  house-cleaning 
to  a  simple  and  pleasant  operation,  has  long  been  a  desideratum. 

ENOCH  MORGAN'S  SONS'  SAPOLIO 

Has  completely  and  fully  supplied  this  want,  and  the  spring  house  cleaning  for  1870 
W.11  afford  a  pleasant  and  joyfnl  contrast  to  the  similar  work  of  former  years  Only  a 
few  months  have  elapsed  since  the  manufacture  of  SAPOLIO  began,  and  already  it 
has  become  a  fayonte  substitute  for  any  and  all  other  cleansing  compounds. 

No  other  article  for  cleansing  purposes  will  accomplish  the  desired  end  so  easily, 
rapidly,  and  cheaply,  .as  SAPOLIO.     By  its  use, 

THE  WORK  OF   DATS   IS    REDUCED   TO    AS  MANT 
HOURS, 

And  domestic  clouds  give  way  to  warm  and  happy  sunshine.  The  readers  of  Ap- 
pletons  Joitpnal— the  ladies,  especiallv— will  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  force  of  this 
reasoning.  The  fame  and  popularity  of  Enoch  Morgan's  Sons'  Soaps  have  for 
years  been  known  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  SAPOLIO  bids  fair  to  rival 
every  other  branch  of  their  trade. 


CHARLES   DICKENS'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

THE  MYSTEEY  0.F  EDWIN  DROOD. 

SPECIAL   NOTICE. 

T/h-  first  part  of  Mr.  Dickens's  new  novel  appeared  in  England 
on  March  ^ist.  This  novel  is  to  be  issued  abroad  in  monthly  num- 
bers, and,  instead  of  dividing  the  parts  into  several  weekly  instal- 
ments, we  shall  publish  each  monthly  number  complete  in  one  issue 
of  the  Journal,  printing  it  as  a  supplement.  It  is  otir  expectation 
to  be  able  to  issue  the  first  part  in  a  supplement  xo.th  our  next  number. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Dickens's  ncrvel,  by  this  plan,  is  offered  to 
our  subscribers  as  a  GRATUITY ;  it  will  not  abridge  the  usual  variety 
of  our  numbers,  and  will  come  in  addition  to  those  very  entertaining 
not'cls,  "  Ralph  the  Heir,"  "  The  Lady  of  the  Ice,"  and"  The  Three 
Brothers,"  which  we  are  now  publishing. 

D.   APPLETON  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

NEW   YORK. 
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WHERE   WE   GET   COAL,   AND   HOW. 


[Apeil  23, 


A.  Head-bonee,  directly  o 


Colliety   Buildings, 
r  mouth  of  ehaft,  where  the  coal  i<  dumped.         B.  Lomp-coal  Shutt.        C.  The  Portion  enclosing  the  Breaker. 
L>.  Wing  containing  Screen.        E.  Engine'houee.        F.  Shop. 


A  S  we  sit  by  a  roaring  fire  of  antliracite  coal,  the  warmth  of  which 
'^  tliaws  the  family  heart,  or  as  we  come  in  from  cold  and  elect 
to  a  friendly  but  unpoetio  register,  through  which  pours  a  benignant 
sirocco-blast  from  unseen  nether  fires;  or,  again,  as  we  lounge  in 
pleasant  languor  beneath  the  radiant  jet  of  gas,  and  skim  the  daily 
paper  with  news  from  all  the  world,  brought  fresh  by  the  good  genius 
of  the  telegraph — most  of  us,  not  specially  interested,  skip  the  ac- 
counts from  the  coal-regions,  or  cast  a  cursory  glance  at  the  "  quota- 
tions," particularly  if  our  winter's  coal  is  not  all  in.  Farther  than 
this,  there  may  be  an  occasional  wonder  what  miners  are  like ;  wh/ 
they  are  on  a  chronic  strike ;  or,  why  their  striking  should  make  us 
pay  more  for  coal.  Although  it  is  one  of  our  principal  materials  of 
industry,  and  one  of  our  daily-needed  commodities,  the  world  at  large 
remains  profoundly  ignorant  as  to  what  coal  is ;  how  it  occurs  in  the 
earth  ;  in  what  manner  and  by  what  instruments  it  is  taken  out,  and 
how  it  is  brought  to  market. 

To  many  it  appears  a  scientific  matter,  requiring  a  practical 
knowledge  of  mineralogy,  geology,  and  mechanics,  and  is,  therefore, 
at  once  difficult  and  unentertaining ;  to  others  it  seems  dirty,  grimy 
work,  with  which  cleanliness  and  refinement  can  have  no  sympathy. 
Coal  is  a  necessary  evil  ;  it  is  somehow  put  into  the  cellar,  generaliy 
when  the  family  is  out  of  town  in  the  summer,  and  when,  also,  for 
some  unknown  reason,  it  is  cheaper :  it  g^es  a  delightful  summer 
heat  throughout  the  winter.  A  disaster,  like  that  at  Av"ondale,  is  sim- 
ply an  unknown  something  awful,  which  awakens  a  temporary  inter- 
est in  the  miners  and  their  work  ;  and  even  then  it  is  the  terriijle  pie-' 
turesque  of  the  calamity;  and  not  the  manner  of  its  occurrence,  which 
claims  public  concern ;  the  subterranean,  wholesale,  airless,  rayless 
grave ;  the  dead  father  clasping  his  dead  child  ;  the  "  boss  "'  sitting, 
open-eyed,  with  his  head  upon  his  hand— the  helnless,  responsible 
thinker  for  the  crowd  ;  the  fearful  huddling  of  panie-struck,  strangling 
humanity. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  note  my  experience  of  a  visit  to 
some  representative  mines,  for  the  information  of  such  readers  as  I 
have  referred  to ;  to  present  them  a  clear  and  simple  explanation  of 
coal  and  its  processes,  so  divested  of  technicalities  and  collateral 
issues,  that  a  child  may  understand  where  we  get  our  coal,  and  how. 

Of  course,  the  first  question  to  be  asked  is,  What  is  coal?  There 
are  many  branches  to  the  definition,  according  to  the  purpose  of  the 


definer.  The  simplest  one  t«r 
our  present  use  is,  that  it  is 
condensed  furl,  of  mineral  qual- 
ities, but  originally  vegetable, 
which  contains  a  great  pre- 
dominance of  carbon.  It  is, 
also,  the  principal  means  of 
obtaining  the  two  essential  ele- 
ments, heat  and  light. 

With  regard  to  the  origin 
of  coal,  and  its  formation  in 
the  earth,  there  have  been  nu- 
merous theories,  dependent  up- 
on igneous  and  aqueous  pro- 
cesses. Without  citing  these 
theories,  the  general  statement 
may  be  thus  made :  A  forest, 
buried  by  some  convulsion  of 
Nature,  and  carrying  down  with 
it  smaller  plants,  ferns,  and 
vines,  and  sometimes  organic 
structures,  is,  when  thus  cov- 
ered with  sand  and  rocks,  sub- 
jected to  heat  from  below,  and 
moisture  from  above,  and  to 
immense  pressure ;  and  then, 
after  cycles  of  this  combined 
action,  in  which  it  passes  suc- 
cessively from  wood  to  peat, 
lignite,  bituminous  coal,  and 
anthracite,  it  is  heaved  up  by 
new  convulsions,  with  continents  and  islands,  and  thus  brought  near 
the  surface,  within  reach  of  the  intelligent  labor  of  men. 

From  the  circumstances  of  its  upheaval,  coal  rarely  lies  flat  for 
considerable  distances  ;  it  dips,  and  crops  out  at  the  surface;  and  it  is 
by  the  outcrop  and  dip  that  the  geologist  can  define  the  position  of 
the  strata  beneath  the  surface. 

It  is  a  cause  at  once  of  wonder  and  thanksgiving  that  so  in- 
valuable a  commodity  has  been  largely  distributed  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  is  destined,  as  the  forests  disappear,  to  become  the 
fuel  of  the  world. 

England  abounds  in  co.al ;  France  has  a  considerable  quantity ; 
it  is  found  in  plenty  in  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria ;  while  io  the 
milder  regions  along  the  Mediterr.anean  it  scarcely  occurs  at  all.  The 
coal-fields  of  North  America  stand  to  the  coal  of  the  entire  Euro- 
pean Continent  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-one  to  one.  In  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  the  coal  is  rich  and  thick ;  in  the  United 
States  the  measures  range  from  Canada  to  Mississippi,  expanding  in 
certain  parts  into  immense  basins.  Laterally  the  coal-measures  ex- 
tend from  the  Atlantic  to  Kansas.  India,  China,  and  Japan,  are  well 
provided,  and  recent  developments  show  that  South  America  is  not 
wanting  in  these  valuable  deposits.  This,  by-the-way,  as  it  is  no 
part  of  our  present  purpose  to  investigate  the  position  and  extent  of 
the  coal-fields  on  the  earth's  surface.  Nor  can  we  stop  to  inquire  how 
the  veins  or  seams  of  coal  occur.  The  following  annotated  diagram 
will  give  at  a  glance  all  the  general  information  on  that  head  which 
can  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  this  paper. 

The  principal  varieties  of  coal  are :  I.  Akthracite.  II.  Bitumi- 
nous.    III.  Brown  Lionite. 

In  Anfhrndte  cnal,  the  volatile  gases  have  been  burned  away,  and 
it  contains  from  ninety  to  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  carbon. 

Bitmnmous  eoal  still  holds  the  volatile  gases,  which  burn  with  a 
bright  and  bursting  flame  ;  it  has  from  seventy-three  to  ninety  per 
cent,  of  carbon.  A  certain  kind  of  bituminous  coal  is  called  cakhiff 
coal  in  England,  which,  as  it  partially  fuses  in  burning,  and  forms  into 
thick  masses,  is  useful  in  iron-smelting. 

Brown  lifsnile  is  only  partially  mineralized;  it  shows  the  vegetable 
origin  of  coal,  in  pieces  of  undecomposed  wood,  stems,  bark,  etc. 

Without  investigating  the  history  of  eoal  from  ancient  times,  to 
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1.  Locust  Monntaln. 
S.  Sbarp  Mountain. 
3.  Anticlinal  Axis  No.  2  (R.  P.  Rothwell). 


\  Small  Veina  of  Coal. 
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EXPLANATION. 

4.  Anticlinal  Aiis  No.  3  (R.  P.  RolhweU). 

5.  Anticlinal  Axis  No.  4  " 

6.  Synclinal  Asia  B  -        " 

1  to  2.  Panther  Creek  Valley. 

Ns.  a.  Red  Shale  (ix),  Ponent  (Rogers),  Catsldll  Period  of  Devonian  Age. 

E.  (Ro{!:er3),  Mammoth  Vein,  35  feet.  b.  Sandstone  (x.),  Vespertine  (Rogers),  Lower  Subcarboniferous  of  Carboniferous  Age. 

F.  "         Red-ash  or  Pencil  Vein,  15  feet.  c.  Red  Shale  (A),  Umbral  (Rogers),  tipper  "  "  "  " 

G.  (Rothwell),  Brown  Vein,  5  feet.  d.  Conglomerate  (lii.),  Senal  (Rogers),  Millstone-grit  Epoch         "  "  " 
H.  Small  Upper  Red-ash  Veins.                                         e.  Strata  of  Slate  and  Sandstone  between  Coal-beds,  Coal- 


T.  Synclinal  Axis  C  (R.  P.  RothweU). 

8.  Synclinal  Axis  D  " 

9.  Synclinal  Axis  E  " 


10.  Panther  Creeh. 

11.  Snmrait  Hill. 

12.  Old  Quarrj'  (coal). 


The  section  represents  a  depth  of  about  two  thoasand  feet.    It  shows  two  of  the  grand  folds  of  the  Appalachian  system  (1,  2),  and  three  interme- 
diate smaller  ones  (3,  4,  5). 


which  we  have  already  referred  in  an  illustrated  supplement  to  a 
former  number  of  the  Jodrnal,  it  most  concerns  us  to  Icnow  that  a 
Itnowledge  of  the  existence  and  useful  properties  of  anthracite  coal  in 
America  is  a  very  modern  marvel.  Pennsylvania  has  led  the  van  in 
the  discovery  and  energetic  working,  as  she  also  does  preeminently 
in  the  e.xtent  of  her  coal-fields.  The  story  of  the  trials,  obstacles, 
depression,  and  final  triumphant  success  of  the  coal-men,  is  both  inter- 
esting and  romantic.  The  following  statement  will  show  how  very 
modern  these  efforts  and  this  success  have  been  :  In  1820,  as  an  ex- 
periment, three  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons  were  sent  to  market  in 
Philadelphia,  and  no  one  would  touch  it ;  men  jeered  at  the  folly.  In 
1860,  eight  million  tons  could  not  supply  the  demand,  and  the  ship- 
ment since  has  been  much  greater. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  give  somewhat  in  detail  the  methods  of 
procuring  anthracite  coal,  and  bringing  it  to  market,  including  all  the 
steps,  the  instruments,  and  the  division  of  labor,  from  the  time  of 
appearing  upon  the  ground  beneath  which  the  coal  lies.  We  shall 
find  the  processes  somewhat  different  from  those  in  English  mining, 
because  of  the  difference  in  the  coal,  the  character  of  the  strata,  and 
the  depth  of  the  workings : 

BoRiN(;. — Having,  through  geological  survey3..and  the  labors  of  the 
mining  engineer,  determined  the  general  position  and  inclination  of 
the  coal,  to  certify  ourselves  still  further,  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  boring.  The  difficulty  of  this  process  depends  upon 
circumstances.  Sometimes  it  is  only  necessary  to  do  this  by  hand, 
with  common  iron  rods  screwed  together,  and  by  making  a  hole  from 
three  to  five  inches  in  diameter  :  the  soil,  being  pumped  up  by  water, 
shows  us  the  nature  of  the  strata  by  the  mud,  roelr  and  coal  thus 
brought  up.  Usually,  however,  a  shallow  pit  is  first  dug  with  pick 
and  shovel,  over  which  a  platform  is  laid,  and  shear-legs  set  up 
for  lowering  and  raising  the  rods.  Then  a  steeled  or  chiselied  bit  is 
screwed  to  b:ir-iron  rods,  screw-jointed  at  intervals  of  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen feet ;  the  rod  is  lowered  by  a  windlass,  and  has  a  rotary  motion  ; 
the  hole,  where  the  soil  is  of  crumbling  nature,  may  be  lined  with 
.  sheet-iron  or  wooden  pipes  added  from  above  as  the  hole  is  deepened. 

Without  dwelling  upon  this  process,  let  us  suppose  the  position  and 
direction  of  the  coal  to  be  thus  determined ;  the  ne.xt  thing  is  to  decide 
■whether  it  will  be  most  easily  and  least  expensively  reached  by  a  ilope 
or  a  vertical  shaft.  The  other  method  of  mining— i.  e.,  by  a  horizon- 
tal tunnel — need  not  be  now  considered  ;  it  presupposes  a  side-hill, 
through  which  the  coal  may  be  tapped  on  a  level ;  but  it  is  usually 
expensive  to  reach  the  coal  in  this  way.  When  it  can  be  done,  it  dis- 
penses with  the  labor  and  danger  of  hoisting,  and  gives  far  less  trou- 
ble from  the  accumulation  of  water  in  the  mine. 

Most  of  the  mines  in  Pennsylvania  arc  reached  by  slopes  or  shafts. 


depending  upon  the  formation.  One  mine  which  I  visited  was  reached 
by  a  slope,  about  one  thousand  feet  long,  to  its  lowest  level ;  the  in- 
clination for  a  part  of  the  descent  was  about  forty  degrees,  and  for 
the  remainder  fifty-four  degrees  ;  the  latter  portion  giving  one  an  un- 
comfortable feeling  that  the  car  would  pitch  over.  The  car  is  lowered 
down  the  slope  on  a  railway  by  a  strong  cable  fastened  to  hooks  at 
the  rear,  and  which  passes  over  a  drum  in  the  engine-house  at  the 
top. 

Let  us  make  our  essay  in  an  ideal  mine  by  the  third  method — i.  e., 
sinking  a  shaft.  The  boring  having  determined  for  us  where  the  shaft 
is  to  be  sunk,  so  that  we  may  reach  a  workable  vein,  or  perhaps  sev- 
eral— passing  through  some  at  different  depths — the  next  thing  is  to 
make  the  excavation.  This  shaft  in  America  is  usually  a  rectangular 
pit — in  the  English  collieries  it  is  generally  circular  or  oval — and  it 
contains  the  carriage-way,  called  also  the  down-cast,  since  the  air  goes 
down  into  the  mine  ;  the  air-way,  called  also  the  up-cast,  because  the 
air  from  the  mine  ascends  through  it;  and  the  pump-way,  which  is 
very  frequently  in  the  air-way. 

The  shaft  is  usually  about  ten  feet  by  twenty-two ;  it  is  sunk  in 
one  pit,  and  passes  through  the  various  strata  through  one  or  more 
veins  until  a  profitable  vein  is  reached  at  such  depth  as  utility  and 
economy  dictate.  Many  shafts  are  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  depth  ;  some  much  deeper.  As  the  pit  is 
deepened,  sometimes  a  windlass,  worked  by  a  horse  and  gin,  but  most 
frequently  a  steam-engine,  is  used  in  hoisting  out  the  earth  and  rock 
excavated. 

The  seat,  or  bed,  of  the  coal  is  usually  found  to  be  a  fire-clay, 
sometimes  very  soft.  The  roof  of  the  coal,  particularly  in  the  Lehigh 
rcnon,  is  a  sandstone,  and  frequently  between  this  and  the  coal  is  a 
thin  laver  of  tenacious  shale  or  slate.  When  the  sides  of  the  shaft 
are  of  firm  rock,  and  especially  where  the  pit  is  not  deep,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  use  lining  for  the  sides  ;  but,  where  shales  predominate, 
or  where  the  strata  are  sandy  or  pebbly,  accompanied  with  much 
water,  recourse  is  had  to  various  means  of  supporting  the  sides.  Es- 
pecially in  the  deep  English  mines,  this  is  a  problem  of  chief  impor- 
tance. Sometimes  wooden  curbs,  with  a  backing  of  planks,  are  used ; 
but  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  build  up  walls  of  brick,  or  even  of 
iron  cylinders,  or  cast-iron  tubbing-plates. 

The  shaft  ends,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  coal-vein.  It  is  then  di- 
vided, as  has  been  said,  into  the  two  carriage-ways,  the  air-way  and 
the  pump-way,  or  the  two  latter  in  one.  The  carriage-ways  [c  c)  are 
fitted  with  frames  of  twelve-inch  timber,  and  with  guides  of  the  same 
dimensions  to  keep  the  ears  steady ;  the  cars  are  fastened  to  cables, 
and  as  one  goes  down  the  other  ascends. 

The  air-way,  or  up-cast,  is  boarded  up,  so  as  to  be  air-tight,  with 
tongued  and  grooved  floor-boarding,  or  else  the  cracks  are  cemented 
with  fire-clay. 
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The  pump-way 
contains  the  great 
pipe  for  delivering 
the  mine-water  at 
the  surface ;  the 
pump  is  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  water 
is  pumped  up  by  an 
engine  either  at  top 
or  bottom.  The  ca- 
bles attached  to  the 
cars  are  made  of 
thick  strands  of  wire, 
except  where  there 
is  much  sulphur  to 
corrode  them,  when 
chains  are  used  in- 
stead. 

When  we  have 
reached  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft,  which 
has  been  sunk  en- 
tirely through  the 
vein,  the  work  of 
mining  begins. 
Gangways,  or  lev- 
els, are  then  exca- 
vated with  the  pick, 
drill,  and  by  blast- 
ing, following  the 
direction  of  the 
vein  ;  these  gang- 
ways are  from  nine 
to  twelve  feet  wide, 
and  about  seven  feet 
high,  and  are  of  in- 
definite fength,  and 
change  direction  ac- 
cording to  the  coal. 
In  one  mine  which 
we  visited  there  was 
a  gangway  nearly 
two  miles  long. 
While  pusliing  for- 
ward these  gang- 
ways, and  mining 
the  coal  in  them, 
openings  are  made 
in  the  sides  called 
chambers,      or 

breasts,  out  of  which  the  coal  is  taken  to  the  gangway.  These  cham- 
bers are  of  irregular  figure,  and  are  separated  by  coal  pillars  left  to 
support  the  roof  while  the  miners  are  at  work.  When  the  coal  is 
exhausted,  the  pil- 
lars are  cut  away, 
the  miners  working 
backward  to  the 
gangway  from  the 
top  of  the  breast,  so 
that  when  the  roof 
falls  no  injury  is 
done.  Great  care 
should  be  taken, 
when  the  veins  as- 
cend, not  to  work 
them  too  near  the 
surface ;  this  was  Ihe 
cause  of  the  recent 
Stockton  disaster. 

The  mine  has 
now  become  an  un- 
derground village ; 
rooms  are  excavated 
for  the  miners  called 


shanties,  and  stables 
are  formed  for  the 
horses  and  mules. 
In  most  cases  the 
gangways  require 
propping  with  heavy 
timbers  —  uprights 
at  the  sides,  and 
cross-pieces  a^  top 
— and,  when  they  do, 
whatever  be  the  an- 
gle of  inclination  of 
the  gangway,  the 
props  are  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the 
floor  and  roof,  so 
that  the  weight  tends 
only  to  crush  and 
not  to  force  them 
out  of  position. 

Rails  are  laid 
along  the  gangways 
from  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft,  along 
which  a  car  may  be 
run  as  soon  as  low- 
ered. Rails  are  also 
laid  when  necessary, 
from  the  gangway 
into  the  chambers, 
so  that  the  car  may 
be  run  in,  take  its 
load  of  coal,  and 
be  returned  along 
the  gangway  to  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft. 

Distribution  of 
Labor.  —  The  get- 
ting out  of  the  coal 
is  the  work  of  a 
miner  and  a  laborer. 
The  proprietor 

makes  the  contract 
with  the  miner  to 
get  out  the  coal  at  a 
specified  price  per 
ton  or  car-load.  The 
miner  then  fur- 
nishes all    the     im 
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pleraents,  powder,  et  cetera,  and  hires  the  laborer  himself 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  pick,  but  generally  the  drill  is 

sufficient.     The  drill  is  a  cylindrical  or  octagonal  rod  about  an  inch  in 

diameter,  and  from 
six  to  eight  feet 
long ;  at  the  extrem- 
ity it  is  flattened  out 
into  a  sharp  edge  of 
about  two  inches. 
Good  miners  are  as 
particular  about 
their  drills  as  bil- 
liard-players in  se- 
lecting their  cues. 
By  repeated,  rapid 
strokes  in  the  breast 
of  the  coal,  turning 
the  drill  as  he  works, 
the  miner  makes  a 
round  hole  from  five 
to  six  feet  in  depth. 
When  this  is  made, 
he  introduces  a  pole 
with  a  small  scraper 
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Coal-Breaker  and  Screens. 

at  the  end,  with  which  he  clears  out  the  fragments  and  coal-dust,  and 
then  the  hole  is  read}-  for  the  powder.  This  he  inserts  in  the  form  of 
a  hlasting-harrel ,  or  a  brown-paper  cartridge  filled  with  blasting-pow- 
der, which  is  rammed  into  the  hole  with  the  but-end  of  the  drill. 
After  this  a  sharp  needle  is  run  into  the  cartridge,  around  which  the 
hole  is  tamped  with  moist  coal-dust.  The  needle  is  then  drawn  out, 
and  thus  an  opening  is  left  to  the  powder.  Taking  a  hollow  rye-straw 
from  his  match-bo.x,  he  fills  it  with  rifle-powder,  and  places  it  in  the 
opening ;  then,  giving  a  warning  call,  he  lights  the  end  of  the  straw, 
■or  rather  a  wick  wrapped  around  it,  and  runs  to  a  safe  comer.  This 
is  called  making  a  shot ;  the  blast  dislodges  a  quantity  of  coal,  broken 
into  various  sizes.  The  work  thus  easily  accomplished  produces  great 
results ;  the  shot  usually  breaks  out  from  four  to  eight  tons.  Then 
the  laborer's  work  begins  ;  sometimes,  but  not  always,  assisted  by  the 
miner,  he  takes  the  coal  away,  breaking  the  larger  masses  ifhen  ne- 
cessary, and  loading  it  in 
the  car  which  has  been 
run  up  as  near  the  breast 
as  possible.  AVhen  the 
car  is  loaded,  the  miner 
■puts  on  a  ticket  with  a 
name  and  number  ;  a 
mule,  with  a  boy-driver, 
is  attached  to  it,  and  runs 
it  to  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft,    where    two    men 

called /ootofH,  or  bottom-men,  receive  it,  place  it  on  the  carriage-way, 
and  pull  a  rope  which  rings  a  bell  in  the  engine-room  at  the  top :  up 
goes  a  full  car,  while  an  empty  one  descends  to  take  its  place  at  the 
bottom. 

The  Breaker.— The  coal  thus  hoisted  at  the  sound  of  the  bell  is 
carried  up  above  the  surface  to  the  head-house  of  the  breaker ;  there 
the  car  is  dumped  to  one  side,  and  the  coal  is  thrown  into  a  shute,  in 
the  bottom  of  which  screen-bars  are  placed.  The  lumps  which  are 
too  large  to  pass  between  these  bars  run  down  the  shute  into  a  flat, 
where  they  are  inspected  by  men  who  take  out  the  slate.  Then  the 
larger  portions  are  pushed  down  another  shutc  to  the  cars,  on  which 
they  are  load- 


through  the  screen-bars  to 
the  breaker,  or  cracker, 
which  consists  of  two  heavy 
iron  cylinders,  serrated  or 
corrugated  so  as  to  fit  into 
each  other.  These,  working 
rapidly  inward,  catch  the 
coal,  break  it  up,  and  let  it 
fall  into  a  hopper  below. 
From  this  hopper  the  coal 
is  shot  into  a  long,  slightly- 
inclined  cylindrical  screen 
of  wire-work — in  many  eases 
there  arc  two,  one  on  each 
side — the  meshes  being  of 
different  size  in  different 
parts  of  the  length.  This 
screen  revolves,  but  less 
rapidly  than  the  rollers,  and 
deposits,  at  different  parts 
of  its  length,  the  various 
sizes  of  coal  into  separate 
poekets  below.  It  is  thus 
that  pea,  chestnut,  stove,  and 
POCKCTS.  egg  coal  are  obtained.     The 

broken  coal  which  passes 
through  none  of  the  portions 
of  the  screen  goes  out  at  the  end.  As  the  different  sizes  of  coal 
fall  into  the  pockets,  boys  are  placed  to  remove  the  slate ;  and,  to 
judge  from  what  we  are  sometimes  obliged  to  burn,  they  are  not  al- 
ways very  attentive  to  their  duty. 

Pumping. — The  collection  of  water  in  a  mine  is  a  matter  of  most 
serious  and  important  consideration.  Mines,  of  course,  differ  in  this 
respect ;  but  water  accumulates,  more  or  less,  in  all,  and  must  be  re- 
moved by  pumping.  The  pumps  are  placed  at  the  bottom  or  top,  and 
are  worked  by  engines,  either  at  the  bottom  or  top,  according  to  con- 
venience. In  order  to  make  a  receptacle  where  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  water  may  collect  without  inconvenience,  an  excavation  is  usu- 
ally made,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  deep,  just  below  the  working- 
bottom  of  the  shaft.  This  is  called  a  sump  (Fig.  4).  But  this  would 
soon  fill  up.  and  overflow,  as  water  collects  rapidly  in  most  mines ; 
therefore  the  pumps  are  worked  as  much  and  as  frequently  as  the 

accumulation  requires.  In 
some  mines  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  pump  during 
the  night ;  in  others,  the 
pumps  are  kept  almost 
continually  at  work.  It 
would  be  out  of  place,  in 
a  popular  essay,  to  de- 
scribe the  forms  of  pump 
used  ;  the  concurrence  of 
inventive  genius  usually 
prescribes  the  most  advantageous  applications  of  science  in  this 
respect. 

Ventilation  and  Egress. — The  natural  hardihood  of  the  miner, 
and  the  greed  of  gain  in  operators,  have  caused  a  great  recklessness 
in  regard  to  the  air  in  mines,  the  precaution  against  fires,  and  the 
facilities  for  egress  in  ease  of  danger  or  disaster. 

In  most  of  our  mines  there  is  but  one  opening,  which  contains,  as 
we  have  seen,  both  down-cast  and  np-easl.  If  the  buildings  above  take 
fire,  the  air  is  at  once  cut  off,  and,  if  the  mine  is  full  of  men,  every 
man  must  die.  This  is  regarded  of  such  vital  importance  in  England, 
that  an  act  of  Parliament  requires  a  second  shaft,  or  other  outlet,  to 

be  made  with- 
in a  limited 
period .  after 
the  first  has 
been  con- 
structed. It 
is  certainly  a 
subject  which 
should  en- 
ga  ge     the 
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serious  attention  and  call  forth  the  most  stringent  enactments  of 
our  State  Legislatures. 

The  modes  of  making  the  current  of  air  in  mines  are  various.  In 
some,  as  in  the  Avondale  Mine,  an  open  fire  on  grates  is  lighted  in  an 
air-way,  at  some  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  By  this 
means,  a  temperature,  say,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  Fahren- 
1  heit  is  obtained  for  the  up-cast,  while  the  temperature  is  sixty  degrees 
in  the  down-cast.     This  makes  a  strong  current. 

In  other  mines,  a /an  enclosed  in  a  box  13  piaced  at  the  top  of  the 
air-way  or  up-cast,  and  by  rapid  revolutions  creates  the  current.  This 
method  commends  itself  on  the  score  of  safety,  and  is  superseding  the 
use  of  the  furnace  very  generally. 

In  cue  mine  there  was  a  pump-engine  placed  at  the  botl.jm  of  the 
air-way,  the  exbaust  steam  of  which  was  sufficient  to  make  the  cur- 
rent—an admirable  circumstance,  which  made  the  engine  of  accidental 
■  but  great  utility. 

The  passage  of  the  air  in  the  gangways  may  be  best  illustrated  by 
a  simple  figure.  Alongside  of  the  gangway,  and  parallel  to  it,  the  air- 
gallery  is  constructed,  and  the  two  are  run  on  together.  When  the 
work  in  the  gangway  and  the  gallery  has  proceeded  as  far  as  a  and  J, 
an  opening  (a6)  is  made  between  the  two,  through  which  the  air  from 
the  gangway  may  pass  to  the  air-gallery  ;  when  the  workmen  have 
reached  c  and  (/,  the  opening  cd  is  made,  and  ah  is  dosed  by  tight  doors. 
Then  the  air  from  V  passes  through  cd  out  to  U.  In  like  manner,  as 
the  work  progresses,  every  opening  but  the  last  is  closed,  and  thus 
the  current  passes  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  level,  or  gang- 
way. 

The  exact  causes  of  the  Avondale  disaster  will  never  be  known. 
It  may  have  been  the  heat  of  the  furnace  upon  the  dry  timber  in  the 
shaft.  None  escaped  to  tell  us  what  it  was.  This  only  is  known : 
that,  early  that  morning,  just  after  the  men  had  gone  down  the  shaft, 
a  fireman  went  up  to  oil  the  shives  over  which  the  hoisting-ropes 
passed  from  the  shaft  to  the  engine,  and  came  down  saying  they  were 
30  hot  he  could  hardly  touch  them,  and  that  it  was  very  smoky.  He 
supposed  that  a  fire  had  just  been  lighted  in  the  furnace,  and  that 
the  heat  would  soon  abate  ;  the  blacksmith  and  carpenter,  however, 
went  to  the  head  of  the  shaft,  and  saw  a  light  below,  upon  which  the 
former  threw  down  a  bucketful  of  water:  this  occasioned  a  burst 
like  gunpowder,  and  immediately  after  came  the  conflagration,  and  the 
wholesale  destruction. 

Gases. — The  noxious  gases  which  endanger  the  miner's  life  are 
principally  _;fce-(;?a;n/)  and  black-damp.  The  former  is  light  carljuretted 
hydrogen,  mixed  witli  common  air  in  certain  proportions.  This  is 
greatly  explosive,  and  open  lamps  cannot  be  used.  Recourse  is  then 
had  to  the  safety-lamp,  a  modern  improvement  on  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy's  invention.  The  now  well-known  principle  is,  that  flame  will 
not  pass,  except  under  pressure,  through  a  wire  gauze  containing 
about  seven  hundred  holes  to  the  square  inch.  Davy's  lamp  did  not 
give  light  enough,  and  all  the  improvements  have  been  directed  to  re- 
removing  that  defect. 

In  the  Lehigh  region  there  is  little  or  no  fire-damp,  and  the  miners 
work  with  little  "coffee-pot"  lamps  having  a  hook  instead  of  a 
handle,  which  they  fasten  into  their  hats  or  caps,  with  no  worse  con- 
sequence than  a  chronic  greasing  of  the  forehead,  and  a  widely-dif- 
fused odor  of  lamp-oil. 

The  black-damp  or  choke-damp  is  almost  pure  carbon,  which, 
heavier  than  air,  rolls  in  dense  waves  along  the  floor,  and  is  certain 
death  to  him  who  inhales  it.  This  is  what  killed  the  men  of  Avon- 
dale. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  engines  used  in  a  colliery.  One 
or  more  are  provided  to  hoist  the  cars  in  the  shaft ;  one  turns  the 
rollers  of  the  breaker  and  the  screen  as  many  as  are  needed  work 
the  pumps,  and  a  small  one,  perhaps,  furnishes  the  water  for  the 
boilers  of  all,  and  when  a  fan  is  used  there  is  one  to  work  it.  The 
supply  of  engines  is  according  to  the  demand. 

The  buildings  above  and  around  the  shaft  are  represented  in  the 
first  drawing.  The  head-house  is  the  place  to  which  the  full  ear  is 
hoisted  and  dumped ;  the  centre  portion  contains  the  shutes  and 
breaker ;  in  the  wings  are  the  screens  and  pockets.  Around  this 
Btructure  are  engine-houses,  stores,  and  other  needed  constructions. 

A  few  brief  words  with  reference  to  the  financial  aspect  of  coal- 
mines, must  close  this  sketch;  and  such  is  the  fluctuating  character 
of  the  demand  and  the  payments,  that  these  must  rather  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  system,  than  pretend  to  accuracy  at  any  given  moment. 


The  mijier — not  the  owner — is  master  at  the  mine,  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs ;  he  works  or  strikes  at  his  will,  and  dictates  terms 
in  doing  either.  A  skilful  miner  is  the  best  paid  of  all  operatives. 
The  laborer  whom  he  hires  is  a  sort  of  Pariah,  whom  he  employs  at 
the  cheapest  rates,  and  in  many  cases  will  cheat  if  he  can.  The  dis- 
tribution of  labor  has  been  already  stated :  the  division  of  pay  is  as 
follows  :  Together  they  can  get  out  from  ten  to  twelve  cars  in  a  day 
(a  car  contains  from  one  and  a  quarter  to  one  and  a  half  tons).  For 
these  the  miner  receives  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  car, 
and  out  of  this  he  pays  the  laborer  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  cents  per 
ear  for  his  share.  This  difference  in  rate  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  skill 
of  the  miner.  While  a  well-trained  and  skilful  miner  makes  every 
stroke  and  every  ounce  of  powder  tell,  an  awkward  one  will  waste  his 
money  almost  entirely  in  the  powder  he  uses.  As  they  work  only  at 
their  own  will,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  miner  to  do  a  good,  profitable 
day's  work  in  the  morning,  and  then  to  come  up  and  spend  the  after- 
noon in  idleness,  and  not  unfrequently  in  drunkenness. 

•I  have  said  that  the  miners  control  the  mines.  One  of  their  num- 
ber, selected  for  cunning  and  courage,  is  appointed  committee-man^ 
and  the  rest  obey  him  implicitly.  If  the  proprietor  wishes  to  dis- 
charge a  man,  a  consultation  is  had  with  the  committee-man :  if  he 
says  no,  the  miners  withhold  their  permission,  and,  if  necessary,  strike, 
until  he  is  restored  to  duty.  This  is  certainly  a  lawless  condition  of 
things,  but  its  philosophy  is  found  in  values.  The  world  must  have 
coal,  coal  must  have  miners  ;  the  work  is  hard,  unnatural,  and  dan- 
gerous ;  it  requires  skill  and  fortitude,  and  involves  great  exposure, 
and  thus  it  comes  that  the  operator  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  men,  and 
must  compromise  in  emergencies :  a  more  illegal,  or  rather  extra- 
legal condition  of  things  does  not  exist  in  this  country  than  that  in 
the  mining  regions. 

Without  claiming  great  accuracy  in  figures,  we  may  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  expenses  attending  the  production  and  transportation  of 
coal.  Suppose  the  tonnage  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Philadelphia  to  be 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton,  or  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Eliza- 
bethport,  including  shipment  to  Xew  York,  three  dollars  and  ten 
cents.  Add  to  these  severally  the  miner's  percentage  and  the  ex- 
pense of  breaking,  etc.,  and  we  have  the  data  of  calculating  the  opera- 
tor's margin,  when  the  market  prices  are  quoted.  Much  is  said  about 
the  establishment  of  a  basis,  and  it  is  for  this  that  miners  usually 
strike.  A  few  words  will  explain  the  principle.  When  coal  is  selling 
in  New  York  for  five  dollars  per  ton,  suppose  the  miner  gets  seventy- 
five  cents:  they  demand,  for  all  advance  over  five  dollars,  say  twelve 
and  a  half  per  cent,  on  a  ton ;  but  if  it  goes  below  five  dollars,  they 
are  not  willing  to  lose  proportionally.  If  coal  becomes  a  drug  in 
the  market,  they  must  still  have  their  seventy-five  cents.  Of  course 
these  figures  are  only  hypothetical,  and  change  from  day  to  day. 

Other  elements  enter  into  this  difficult  and  delicate  discussion : 
when  we  consider  the  very  extended  interests  of  coal — in  domes- 
tie  and  social  life,  in  manufactures,  and  in  navigation — it  seems  a  sub- 
ject for  very  careful  legislative  deliberation,  and  in  many  of  its  bear- 
ings for  prompt  and  rigorous  enactments. 


THE   LADY   OF  THE   ICE.* 

By  James  De  Mille,  Author  of   "  The  Dodge  Club  Abroad," 
"  Cord  and  Creese,"  etc. 

CHAPTER  XI.— "  MACEOEIE,  MY  BOY,  H.\VE  YOU  BEEN  TO  AN- 
DERSON'S YET  ?  "  —  "  NO."  —  "  WELL,  THEN,  I  WANT  YOTJ  TO 
ATTEND  TO  THAT  BUSINESS  OP  THE  STONE  TO-MORROW. 
DON'T  FORGET  THE  SIZE— FOUR  FEET  BY  EIGHTEEN  INCHES ; 
AND  NOTHING  BUT  THE  NAME  AND  DATE.  THE  TLSIK'S  COME 
AT  LAST.  THERE'S  NO  PLACE  FOE  ME  BUT  THE  COLD  GEAYE, 
WHERE  THE  PENSLYE  PASSER-BY  MAY  DROP  A  TEAE  OVER. 
THE  MOURNFUL  FATE  OP  JACK  EANDOLPH.    AilEN.    B.  1.  P." 

Such  was  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  Jack  Randolph  accost- 
ed me,  as  he  entered  my  room  on  the  following  day  at  a)>out  mid- 
night. His  face  was  more  rueful  than  ever,  and,  what  ras  more 
striking,  his  clothes  and  hair  seemed  neglected.  This  convinced  me 
more  than  any  thing  that  he  had  received  some  new  blow,  and  that  it 
had  struck  home. 

»  Entfred,  nccordirj  to  Act  of  Congrsis,  in  the  j-onr  ISIO,  by  D.  Applbtos  *  Co.,  to  Iht  Clerk't 
Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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"  Tou  seem  hard  hit,  old  man,"  said  I.  "  Where  is  it  ?  Who 
is  it?" 

Jack  groaned. 

"  Has  Miss  Phillips  come  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Is  it  the  widow  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Number  Three  ?  " 

Jack  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  duns  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Then  I  give  up." 

"  It's  Louie,"  said  Jack,  with  an  expression  of  face  that  was  as 
near  an  approximation  to  what  is  called  sheepishness  as  any  thing  I 
ever  saw. 

"  Louie  ?  "  I  repeated. 

"  Yes—" 

"  What  of  her  ?  What  has  she  been  doing  ?  How  is  it  possible,? 
Good  Heavens  !  you  haven't — "  I  stopped  at  the  fearful  suspicion 
that  came  to  me. 

"  Yes,  I  have ! "  said  Jack,  sulkily.  "  I  know  what  you  mean. 
I've  proposed  to  her." 

I  started  up  from  the  sofa  on  which  I  was  lounging — my  pipe 
dropped  to  the  ground — a  tumbler  followed.  I  struck  my  clinched 
fist  on  the  table.  ' 

"  Randolph  !  "  said  I,  "  this  is  too  much.  Confound  it,  man  !  are 
you  mad,  or  are  you  a  villain  ?  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by 
trifling  with  the  affections  of  that  little  girl  ?  By  Heavens  !  Jack 
Kandolph,  if  you  carry  on  this  game  with  her,  there's  not  a  man  in 
the  regiment  that  won't  join  to  crush  you." 

"  Pitch  in,"  said  Jack  quietly,  looking  at  me  at  the  same  time  with 
something  like  approval.  "  That's  the  right  sort  of  thing.  That's 
just  what  I've  been  saying  to  myself  I've  been  swearing  like  a 
trooper  at  myself  all  the  way  here.  If  there's  any  one  on  earth  that 
every  fellow  ought  to  stand  up  for,  it's  little  Louie.  And  now  you  see 
the  reason  why  I  want  you  to  attend  to  that  little  affair  of  the  grave- 
stone." 

At  Jack's  quiet  tone,  my  excitement  subsided.  I  picked  up  my 
pipe  again,  and  thought  it  over. 

"  The  fact  is.  Jack,"  said  I,  after  about  ten  minutes  of  profound 
smoking,  "  I  think  you'll  have  to  carry  out  that  little  plan  of  yours. 
Sell  out  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  take  Louie  with  you  to  a  farm  in 
Minnesota." 

"  Easier  said  than  done,"  said  Jack,  sententiously. 

"  Done  ?  why,  man,  it's  easy  enough.  You  can  drop  the  other 
three,  and  retire  from  the  scene.  That'll  save  Louie  from  coming  to 
grief." 

"  Yes  ;  but  it  won't  make  her  come  to  Minnesota." 

"  Why  not  ?     She's  just  the  girl  to  go  anywhere  with  a  fellow." 
,    "  But  not  with  Jack  Randolph." 

"  What  humbug  are  you  up  to  now  ?     I  don't  understand  you." 

"  So  I  see,"  said  Jack,  dryly.  "  You  take  it  for  granted  that  bc- 
«ian,se  I  proposed,  Louie  accepted.  Whereas,  that  didn't  happen  to 
be  the  case.  I  proposed,  but  Louie  disposed  of  me  pretty  efiectu- 
aUy." 

"  Mlttened  ?  "  cried  I. 

"  Mittened  ! "  said  Jack,  solemnly.     "  Hence  the  gravestone." 

"  But  how,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  did  that  happen  ? " 

"  Easily  enough.  Louie  happens  to  have  .brains.  That's  the 
shortest  way  to  account  for  her  refusal  of  my  very  valuable  devotions. 
But  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,  and,  after  that,  we'll  decide  about  the 
head-stone. 

"  You  see,  I  went  up  there  this  evening,  and  the  other  girls  were 
off  somewhere,  and  so  Louie  and  I  were  alone.  The  aunt  was  in  the 
room,  but  she  soon  dozed  off.  Well,  we  had  great  larks,  no  end  of 
fun — she  chaffing  and  twitting  me  about  no  end  of  things,  and  espe- 
cially tlie  widow  ;  so,  do  you  know,  I  told  her  I  had  a  great  mind  to 
tell  her  how  it  happened  ;  and  excited  her  curiosity  by  saying  it  all 
originated  in  a  mistake.  This,  of  course,  made  her  wild  to  know  all 
about  it,  and  so  I  at  last  told  her  the  whole  thing — the  mistake,  you 
know,  about  the  hand,  and  all  that — and  my  horror.  Well,  hang  me, 
if  I  didn't  think  she'd  go  into  fits.  I  never  saw  her  laugh  so  much 
before.  As  soon  as  she  could  speak,  she  began  to  remind  me  of  the 
approaching  advent  of  Miss  Phillips,  and  asked  me  what  I  was  going 


to  do.  She  didn't  appear  to  be  at  all  struck  by  the  fact  that  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  my  disclosures ;  that  it  was  her  omi  hand  that  had  caused 
the  mischief,  but  went  on  at  a  wild  rate  about  my  approaching  '  senti- 
mental see-saw,'  as  she  called  it,  when  my  whole  time  would  have  to 
be  divided  between  my  two  fancees.  She  remarked  that  the  old  prov- 
erb called  man  a  pendulum  between  a  smile  and  a  tear,  but  that  I  was 
the  first  true  case  of  a  human  pendulum  which  she  had  ever  seen. 

"  Now  the  little  scamp  was  so  perfectly  fascinating  while  she  was 
teasing  me,  that  I  felt  myself  overcome  with  a  desperate  fondness  for 
her ;  so,  seeing  that  the  old  aunt  was  sound  asleep,  I  blurted  out  all 
my  feelings.     I  swore  that  she  was  the  only — " 

"  Oh,  omit  all  that.  I  know — but  what  bosh  to  say  to  a  sensible 
girl ! " 

"  Well,  you  know,  Louie  held  her  handkerchief  to  her  face,  while 
I  was  speaking,  and  I — ass,  dolt,  and  idiot  that  I  was — felt  convinced 
that  she  was  crying.  Her  frame  shook  with  convulsive  shivers,  that  I 
took  for  repressed  sobs.  I  saw  the  little  hand  that  held  the  little 
white  handkerchief  to  her  face — the  same  slender  little  hand  that  was 
the  cause  of  my  scrape  with  Mrs.  Finnimore — and,  still  continuing  the 
confession  of  my  love,  I  thought  I  would  soothe  her  grief.  I  couldn't 
help  it.  I  was  fairly  carried  away.  I  reached  forward  my  hand,  and 
tried  to  take  hers,  all  the  time  saying  no  end  of  spooney  things. 

"  But  the  moment  I  touched  her  hand,  she  rolled  her  chair  back, 
and  snatched  it  away — 

"  And  then  she  thr'ew  back  her  head — 

"  And  then  there  came  such  a  peal  of  musical  laughter,  that  I 
swear  it's  ringing  in  my  ears  yet. 

"  What  made  it  worse  was,  not  merely  what  she  considered  the  fun 
of  my  proposal,  but  the  additional  thought  that  suddenly  flashed  upon 
her,  that  I  had  just  now  so  absurdly  mistaken  her  emotion.  For,  con- 
found it  all !  as  I  reached  out  my  hand,  I  said  a  lot  of  rubbish,  and, 
among  other  things,  implored  her  to  let  me  wipe  her  tears.  This  was 
altogether  too  much.  Wipe  her  tears  !  And,  Heavens  and  .earth,  she 
was  shaking  to  pieces  all  the  time  with  nothing  but  laughter.  Wipe 
her  tears  !     Oh,  Macrorie  !     Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  an  ass  ? 

"  Well,  you  know  she  coujdn't  get  over  it  for  ever  so  long,  but 
laughed  no  end,  while  I  sat  utterly  amazed  at  the  extent  to  which  I 
had  made  an  ass  of  myself.     However,  she  got  over  it  at  last. 

"  '  Well,'  said  I,  '  I  hope  you  feel  better.' 

"  '  Thanks,  yes  ;  but  don't  get  into  a  temper.  Will  you  promise 
to  answer  me  one  question  ?  ' 

"  '  Certainly ;  most  happy.  If  you  think  it  worth  while  to  do  any 
thing  else  but  laugh  at  me,  I  ought  to  feel  flattered.' 

" '  Now,  that's  what  I  call  temper,  and  you  must  be  above  such  a 
thing.  After  all,  I'm  only  a  simple  little  girl,  and  you — that  is,  it  was 
so  awfully  absurd.' 

"And  here  she  seemed  about  to  burst  forth  afresh.  But  she 
didn't. 

"  '  What  I  was  going  to  ask,'  she  began,  in  a  very  grave  way, 
'what  I  was  going  to  ask  is  this.  If  it  is  a  fair  question,  how  many  of 
these  little  entanglements  do  you  happen  to  have  just  now  ? ' 

"  '  Oh,  Louie ! '  I  began,  in  mournful  and  reproachful  tones. 

" '  Oh  don't,  don't,'  she  cried,  covering  her  face,  '  don't  begin ;  I 
can't  stand  it.  If  you  only  knew  how  absurd  you  look  when  you  are 
sentimental.  You  are  always  so  funny,  you  know ;  and,  when  you 
try  to  be  solemn,  it  looks  so  awfully  ridiculous !  Now,  don't — I  really 
cannot  stand  it.  Please — ple-e-e-e-e-ease  don't,  like  a  good  Captain 
Randolph.' 

"  At  this  she  (ilasped  her  hands  and  looked  at  me  with  such  a  gro- 
tesque expression  of  mock  entreaty,  that  I  knocked  under,  and  burst 
out  laughing. 

"  She  at  once  settled  herself  comfortably  in  her  easy-chair. 

"  '  Now  that's  what  I  call,'  said  she,  placidly,  '  a  nice,  good,  sensi- 
ble, old-fashioned  Captain  Randolph,  that  everybody  loves,  and  in 
whose  affairs  all  his  innumerable  friends  take  a  deep  interest.  And 
now  let  me  ask  my  question  again :  How  many  ? ' 

"  *  How  many  what  ?  '  said  I. 

"  '  Oh,  you  know  very  well.' 

" '  How  can  I  know,  when  you  won't  say  what  you  mean  ? ' 

" '  How  many  entanglements  ? ' 

"  '  Entanglements  ? ' 

"  'Yes.     Engagements,  if  j-ou  wish  me  to  be  so  very  explicit.' 

"'What  nonsense!  Why  you  know  all  about  it,  and  the 
cause — ' 
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"  '  Ah,  now,  that  is  not  frank ;  it  isn't  friendly  or  honest,'  said  the 
little  witch.     '  Come,  now.     Are  there  as  many  as— as — fifty  ? ' 

"  '  Nonsense ! ' 

"  '  Twenty,  then  ? ' 

"  '  How  absurd  ! ' 

"  '  Ten  ?  ' 

"  '  Of  course  not.' 

"  '  Five  ? ' 

" '  No.' 

"  '  Four  ? ' 

"  '  Why,  h.iven't  I  told  you  all  ? ' 

"  '  Four,'  she  persisted. 

"  '  No—' 

"  '  Three,  then — ' 
,     "  '  It  isn't  fair,'  said  I,  '  to  press  a  fellow  this  way.' 

"  '  Three  ?  '  she  repeated. 

"  I  was  silent.  I'm  not  very  quick,  and  was  trying,  in  a  dazed 
way,  to  turn  it  off. 

"  '  Three  ! '  she  cried.  '  Three  !  I  knew  it.  Oh,  tell  me  all 
about  it.  Oh,  do  tell  me!  Oh,  do — please  tell  me  all.  Oh,  do, 
ple-e-e-e-ease  tell  me.' 

"  And  then  she  began,  and  she  teased  and  she  coaxed,  and  coaxed 
and  teased,  until  at  last — " 

Jack  hesitated. 

"  Well,"  said  I. 

"  Well,"  said  he. 

"You  didn't  really  tell  .her,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  but  I  did,"  said  he. 

"  You  didn't — you  couldn't." 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  didn't ! " 

"  Not  about  Number  Three  ?  " 
.  "  Ye^,  Number  Three,"  said  Jack,  looking  at  me  with  a  fixed  and 
slightly  stony  stare. 

Words  were  useless,  and  I  sought  expression  for  my  feelings  in  the 
more  emphatic  whistle,  which  now  was  largely  protracted. 

"  And  how  did  she  take  it  ?  "  I  asked,  at  length,  as  soon  as  I  found 
voice  to  speak. 

"  As  usual.  Teased  me,  no  end.  Alluded  to  my  recent  proposal. 
Asked  me  if  I  had  intended  her  to  be  Number  Four,  and  declared  her 
belief  that  I  had  thirty  rather  than  three.  Finally,  the  aunt  waked  up, 
and  wanted  to  know  what  we  were  laughing  at.  Whereupon  Louie 
said  that  she  was  laughing  at  a  ridiculous  story  of  mine,  about  an  In- 
dian juggler  who  could  keep  three  oranges  in  the  air  at  the  same 
time. 

"'Captain  Randolph,'  said  she  'you  know  all  about  Frederick. the 
Great,  of  course  ?  ' 

" '  Of  course,'  I  said,  '  and  Alexander  the  Great  also,  and  Julius 
Cffisar,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  a.s  the  poet  says.' 

" '  Perhaps  you  remember,'  said  Louie,  in  a  grave  tone,  for  her 
aunt  was  wide  awake  now,  '  that  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  genius 
of  that  great  monarch  consisted  in  his  successful  efforts  to  encounter 
the  coalition  raised  against  him.  Though  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the 
three  united  powers  of  France,  Austria,  and  Russia,  he  was  still  able 
to  repel  them,  and  finally  rescued  himself  from  destruction.  Three 
assailants  could  not  overpower  him,  and  surely  others  may  take  cour- 
age from  his  example.' 

"  And  after  that  little  speech  I  came  away,  and  here  I  am." 

For  some  time  we  sat  in  silence.  Jack  did  not  seem  to  expect  any 
remarks  from  mc,  but  appeared  to  be  rapt  in  his  own  thoughts.  For 
my  part,  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  say,  and  soon  became  equally 
rapt  in  my  meditations. 

And  what  were  they  about  ? 

What  ?  Why,  the  usual  subject  which  had  filled  my  mind  for  the 
past  few  days — my  adventure  on  the  river,  and  my  mysterious  com- 
panion. Mysterious  though  she  was,  she  was  evidently  a  lady,  and, 
though  I  could  not  be  sure  about  her  face,  I  yet  could  feel  sure  that 
she  was  beautiful.  So  very  romantic  an  adventure  had  an  unusual 
charm,  and  this  charm  was  heightened  to  a  wonderful  degree  by  the 
mystery  of  her  sudden  and  utter  disappearance. 

And  now,  since  Jack  had  been  so  very  confidential  with  me,  I  de- 
termined to  return  that  confidence,  and  impart  my  secret  to  him.  Per- 
haps he  could  help  me.  At  any  rate,  he  was  the  only  person  to  whom 
I  could  think  of  telling  it. 

So  you  see — 


CHAPTER  Xn.— MT  ADVENTURE  REHEARSED  TO  JACK  RAN- 
DOLPH.—"MT  DEAR  FELLOW,  YOU  DON'T  SAT  SO  I "— " 'PON 
MT  LIFE,  YES."—"  BT  JOVE  1  OLD  CHAP,  HOW  CLOSE  TOU'VE 
BEEN !  TOU  MUST  HAVE  NO  END  OP  SECRETS.  AND  WHAT'S 
BECOME  OF  THE  LADT?    WHO  IS  SHE!" 

Who  is  she  ?  Ay.  Who,  indeed  ?  Hadn't  I  been  torturing  my 
brain  for  seventy-nine  hours,  sleeping  as  well  as  waking,  with  that  one- 
unanswered  and  apparently  unanswerable  question? 

"  Who  is  she  ?  "  repeated  Jack. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  that's  the  very  thing  that  I  wish  to  find  out,  and 
I  want  you  to  help  me  in  it.  I  told  you  that  she  didn't  leave  any  mes- 
sage— " 

"  But,  didn't  you  find  out  her  name  ?  " 

"No." 

"  By  Jove !  You're  a  queer  lot.  Why,  I'd  have  found  out  her 
name  the  first  thing." 

"  But  I  didn't — and  now  I  want  your  help  to  find  out  not  only  her 
name,  but  herself" 

At  this  Jack  rose,  loaded  his  pipe  solemnly,  and,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  is  making  preparations  for  a  work  of  no  common  kind,  lighted 
it,  flung  himself  back  in  the  easy-chair,  and  sent  forth  vast  volumes  of 
smoke,  which  might  have  been  considered  as  admirably  symbolical  of 
the  state  of  our  minds. 

"  Well,  Macrorie,"  said  he,  at  last,  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I'd  do.  I'd 
go  round  to  all  the  hotels,  and  examine  the  lists." 

"  Pooh ! " 

"  Well,  then,  take  the  directory  and  hunt  up  all  the  names." 

"  Nonsense ! " 

"  Why  '  nonsense  ?  ' " 

"  Because  I  don't  know  her  name.  Didn't  I  impress  that  upon 
your  mind  ?  " 

"By  Jove!"  cried  Jack  Randolph,  after  which  he  again  relapsed 
into  silence. 

"  See  here,  Macrorie,"  said  he,  at  length.     "  I  have  it." 

"What?" 

"  Go  round  next  Sunday  to  all  the  churches." 

"  What's  the  use  of  that  ?  " 

"  Go  round  to  the  churches,"  repeated  Jack,  "  scan  every  bonnet 
— and  then,  if  you  don't  see  her,  why  then,  why — go  to  the  photo- 
graphic saloons.  You'll  be  sure  to  find  her  picture  there.  By  Jove ! 
Why,  Macrorie,  the  game's  all  in  your  own  hands.  These  photographic 
saloons  are  better  than  a  whole  force  of  detective  police.  There's 
your  chance,  old  man.  You'll  find  her.  Do  that,  and  you're  all  right. 
Oh,  yes — you'll  find  her,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Jack  Randolph." 

"  No  go.  Jack,"  said  I.  "  You  see  I  couldn't  reco^ize  her  even  if 
I  were  to  see  her." 

"  Couldn't  what  ?  " 

"  Couldn't  recognize  her." 

"  You  surely  would  know  her  if  you  saw  her." 

"  I  don't  think  I  should."  • 

"  Well,  of  all  the  confounded  fixes  that  ever  I  met  with,  this  is  the 
greatest ! " 

"That's  the  peculiarity  of  my  present  situation." 

Jack  relapsed  into  smoky  silence. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Jack,  after  a  brief  pause,  "we've  got  to  go  to 
work  systematically.  Now,  first  of  all,  I  want  to  know  what  she  looks 
Uke." 

"  Well,  that's  the  very  thing  I  don't  know." 

"  Nonsense !  You  must  know  something  about  it.  Is  she  a  blonde 
or  a  brunette  ?     You  can  answer  that,  %i  least." 

"  I'm  not  sure  that  I  can." 

"  What !  don't  you  know  even  the  color  of  her  complexion  ?  " 

"  When  I  saw  her,  she  was  as  white  as  a  sheet.  3ven  her  lips 
were  bloodless.     You  see,  she  was  frightened  out  of  her  wits." 

"  Well,  then,  her  hair — her  hair,  man !     Was  that  dark  or  L'ght  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  see  it." 

"Didn't  see  it?" 

"  No.  You  see  it  was  covered  by  her  hood.  Think  of  that  driving 
sleet.  She  had  to  cover  herself  up  as  much  as  she  could  from  the  ter- 
rible pelting  of  the  storm." 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  ask  only  one  question  more,"  said  Jack,  dryly. 
"  I  hope  you'll  be  able  to  answer  it.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  it. 
In  fact,  upon  a  true  answer  to  this  question  the  whole  thing  rests. 
Gather  up  all  your  faculties  now,  old  chap,  and  try  to  answer  me  cor- 
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rectly.  No  shirking  now — no  humbug,  for  I  won't  stand  it.  On  your 
life,  Macrorie,  and,  by  all  your  future  hopes,  answer  me  this — was  your 
friend — a  woman  or  a  man  ?  " 

At  the  beginning  of  this  solemn  question,  I  had  roused  myself  and 
sat  upright,  but  at  its  close  I  flung  myself  down  in  disgust. 

"  Well,''  said  Jack,  "  why  don't  you  answer  ?  " 

"  Jack,"  said  I,  severely,  "  I'm  not  in  the  humor  for  chaff." 

"  Chaff!  my  dear  fellow,  I  only  want  to  get  a  basis  of  action — a 
base  of  operations.  Are  you  sure  your  friend  was  a  woman  ?  I'm  in 
earnest — really." 

"  That's  all  rubbish — of  course  she  was  a  woman — a  lady — young 
— beautiful — but  the  anguish  which  she  felt  made  her'  face  seem  like 
that  of  Niobe,  or — or — well  like  some  marble  statue  representing  woe 
or  despair,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  What's  the  use  of  hum- 
bugging a  fellow?  Why  not  talk  sense,  or  at  least  hold  your 
tongue  ?  " 

"  Don't  row,  old  boy.  You  were  so  utterly  in  the  dark  about  your 
friend  that  I  wanted  to  see  how  far  your  knowledge  extended.  I  con- 
sider now  that  a  great  point  is  settled,  and  we  have  something  to 
start  from.     Very  well.     She  was  really  a  woman !  " 

"  A  lady,"  said  I. 

"  And  a  lady,"  repeated  Jack. 

"  Young  ? " 

"  Young." 

"And  beautiful  as  an  angel,"  I  interposed,  enthusiastically. 

"  And  beautiful  as  an  angel,"  chimed  in  Jack.  "  By-the-by,  itac- 
rorio,  do  you  think  you  would  know  her  by  her  voice  ?  " 

"  Well,  n — no,  I  don't  think  I  would.  You  see,  she  didn't  say 
much,  and  what  she  did  say  was  wrung  out  of  her  by  terror  or  de- 
spair. The  tones  of  that  voice  might  be  very  different  if  she  were 
talking  about — well,  the  weather,  for  instance.  The  voice  of  a  woman 
in  a  storm,  and  in  the  face  of  death,  is  not  exactly  the  same  in  tone  or 
modulation  as  it  is  when  she  is  quietly  speaking  the  commonplaces  of 
the  drawing-room." 

"  There's  an  immense  amount  of  truth  in  that,"  said  Jack,  "  and  I 
begin  to  understand  and  appreciate  your  position." 

"  Never,  while  I  live,"  said  I,  earnestly,  "  will  I  forget  the  face  of 
"that  woman  as  I  held  her  fainting  form  in  my  arms,  and  cheered  her, 
■and  dragged  her  back  to  life  ;  never  will  I  forget  the  thrilling  tones 
of  her  voice,  as  she  implored  me  to  leave  her  and  save  myself ;  but 
yet,  as  I  live,  I  don't  think  that  I  could  recognize  her  face  or  her 


voice  if  I  were  to  encounter  her  now,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  in 
any  drawing-room.     Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"Dimly,"  said  Jack;  "  yes,  in  fact,  I  may  say  thoroughly.  You 
have  an  uncommonly  forcible  way  of  putting  it  too.  I  say,  Macrorie, 
you  talk  just  hke  our  chaplain." 

"  Oh,  bother  the  chaplain  !  " 

"  That's  the  very  thing  I  intend  to  do  before  long." 

"  Well,  it'll  be  the  best  thing  for  you.  jiarried  and  done  for,  you 
know." 

"  Nonsense  !  I  don't  mean  that.  It's  something  else — the  oppo- 
site of  matrimony." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  never  mind,  I'll  let  you  know  when  the  time  comes.  It's  a 
little  idea  of  my  own  to  countermine  the  widow.  But  come — don't 
let's  wander  off.  Your  business  is  tlie  thing  to  be  considered  now — 
not  mine.     Now  listen  to  me." 

"  Well." 

"  Let's  put  your  case  in  a  plain,  simple,  matter-of-fact  way.  You 
want  to  find  a  person  whose  name  you  don't  know,  whose  face  you 
can't  recognize,  and  whose  voice  even  is  equally  unlmown.  You  can't 
give  any  clew  to  her  at  all.  You  don't  know  whether  she  lives  m  Que- 
bec or  in  New  York.     You  only  know  she  is  a  woman  ?  " 

"  A  lady,"  said  I. 

"  Oh,  of  course — a  ladj'." 

"  And  an  English  lady,"  I  added.  "  I  could  tell  that  by  the  tone 
of  her  voice." 

"  She  may  have  been  Canadian." 

"  Yes.     Many  of  the  Canadian  ladies  have  the  English  tone." 

"  Well,  that  may  be  all  very  true,"  said  Jack,  after  some  moments' 
thought ;  "  but  at  the  same  time  it  isn't  any  guide  at  all.  Macrorie, 
mv  boy,  it's  evident  that  in  this  instance  all  the  ordinary  modes  of  in- 
vestigation are  no  good.  Streets,  churches,  drawing-rooms,  photo- 
graphic saloons,  hotel  registers,  directories,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
are  utterly  useless.    We  must  try  some  other  plan." 

"  That's  a  fact,"  said  I,  "  but  what  other  plan  can  be  thought 
of?" 

Jack  said  nothing  for  some  time. 

He  sat  blowmg  and  puffing,  and  puffing  and  blowing,  apparently 
bringing  all  the  resources  of  his  inteUect  to  bear  upon  this  great 
problem.     At  last  he  seemed  to  hit  upon  an  idea. 

"  I  have  it !  "  he  exclaimed.     "  I  have  it.     It's  the  only  thing  left." 
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"  What's  that  ?  " 

"  Macrorie,  my  boy,"  said  Jack,  with  an  indescribable  solemnity, 
"  I'll  tell  you  what  we  must  do.     Let's  try — 

CHAPTEE  Xin.— "  ADVEETISENG  Ml" 

"  Adtertising  ?  "  said  I,  dubiously. 

"Yes,  advertising,"  repeated  Jack.  "Try  it.  Put  a  notice  in  all 
the  papers.  Begin  with  the  Quebec  papers,  and  then  send  to  Mon- 
treal, Ottawa,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  London,  and  all  the  other 
towns.  After  that,  send  notices  to  the  leading  papers  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Cincin- 
nati, Portland,  Chicago,  Boston,  and  all  the  other  towns  of  the  United 
States." 

■'  And  while  I'm  about  it,"  I  added,  "  I  may  as  well  insert  them  in 
the  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  Turkish, 
and  Indian  journals." 

"  Oh,  bosh  ! "  said  Jack,  "  I'm  in  earnest.  What's  the  use  of 
nonsense  ?  Really,  my  dear  fellow,  why  not  advertise  in  the  Quebec 
papers  ?    She'll  be  sure  to  see  it." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  after  some  thought,  "  on  the  whole  it  isn't  a  bad 
idea.     It  can't  do  any  harm  at  any  rate." 

"  Harm  ?     Why,  my  dear  boy,  it's  your  only  chance." 

"  All  right,  then  ;  let's  try  advertising." 

And  saying  this,  I  brought  out  my  entire  writing-apparatus  and 
displayed  it  on  the  table. 

"  Will  you  try  your  fist  at  ^t,  Jack  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  ?  nonsense  !  I'm  no  good  at  writing.  It's  as  much  as  I  can  do 
to  write  an  '  I.  0.  U.,'  though  I've  had  no  end  of  practice.  And  then, 
as  to  my  letters — you  ought  to  see  them  !  No,  go  ahead,  old  boy. 
You  write,  and  I'll  be  critic.  That's  about  the  style  of  thing,  I 
fancy." 

At  this  I  sat  down  and  commenced  the  laborious  task  of  com- 
posing an  advertisement.  In  a  short  time  I  had  written  out  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  A  gentleman  who  accompmiied  a  lady  across  the  ice  on  the  Sd  of  April, 
was  separated  from  her,  and  since  then  has  been  anxious  to  find  out  what 
became  of  her.  Any  information  will  console  a  distracted  breast.  The 
gentleman  implores  the  lady  to  communicate  with  him.  Address  Box 
8,333." 

I  wrote  this  out,  and  was  so  very  well  satisfied  with  it,  that  I  read 
it  to  Jack.  To  my  surprise  and  disgust,  he  burst  out  into  roars  of 
laughter. 

"  Why,  man  alive !  "  he  cried,  "  that  will  never  do.  You  must 
never  put  out  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know.  You'll  have  the  whole 
city  in  a  state  of  frantic  excitement.  It's  too  rubbishy  sentimental. 
No  go.  Try  again,  old  man,  but  don't  write  any  more  of  that  sort  of 
thing." 

I  said  nothing.  I  felt  wounded  ;  but  I  had  a  dim  idea  that  Jack's 
criticism  was  just.  It  was  rather  sentimental.  So  I  tried  again,  and 
this  time  I  wrote  out  something  very  difierent. 

With  the  following  result : 

"If  the  party  who  crossed  the  ice  on  the  Sd  of  April  with  A.  Z.  will 
give  her  address,  she  will  confer  an  unspeakable  favor.  Write  to  Box 
No.  3,333." 

"  Oh,  that'll  never  do  at  all !  "  cried  Jack,  as  I  read  it  to  him.  "  In 
the  first  place,  your  '  A.  Z.'  is  too  mysterious ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  you  are  still  too  sentimental  with  your  '  unspeakable  favor.' 
Try  again." 

I  tried  again,  and  wrote  the  following ; 

"  A  gentleman  is  anxious  to  learn  the  address  of  a  party  who  accom- 
panied him  over  the  ice  on  the  id  of  April.     Address  Box  No.  3,333." 

"Oh,  that'll  never  do !  "  said  Jack. 
"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Why,  man,  it's  too  cold  and  formal." 

"  Hang  it  all !  What  will  suit  you  ?  One  is  too  warm ;  another  is 
too  cold." 

Saying  this,  I  tried  once  more,  and  wrote  the  following : 

"A.  B.  has  been  trying  in  vain  to  find  the  address  of  the  party  who 
accompanied  him  over  the  ice  on  the  3d  of  April.  Wll  she  have  the  kind- 
7USSS  to  communicate  with  him  to  Box  No.  3,333  ?  " 


"  No  go,"  said  Jack. 
"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  you  call  her  a  '  party,'  and  then  announce  that  this 
'  party  '  is  a  woman.  It  won't  do.  I  wouldn't  like  to  call  any  lady  a 
'  party.'     You'll  have  to  drop  that  word,  old  boy." 

At  this  I  flung  down  the  pen  in  despair. 

"  Well,  hang  it ! "  said  I.     What  will  do  ?     You  try  it.  Jack." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  he.  "  I  can't  write  ;  I  can  only  criticise.  Both 
faculties  are  very  good  in  their  way.  You'll  have  to  start  from  another 
direction.     I'll  tell  you  what  to  do — try  a  roundabout  way." 

"  A  roundabout  way  ?  "  I  repeated,  doubtfully. 

"  Yes." 

"  What's  that?" 

"  Why,  advertise  for — let  me  see — oh,  yes — advertise  for  the 
French  driver.     He  was  drowned — wasn't  he  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  if  you  advertise  for  bim,  she  will  respond,  and  thus  you 
will  come  into  contact  with  her  without  making  a  fool  of  yourself" 

"  By  Jove,  Jack,"  said  I,  "  that's  not  a  bad  idea !  I  think  I  get 
your  meaning.  Of  course,  if  she  has  any  soul,  she'll  sympathize  with 
the  lost  driver.     But  what  name  shall  I  put  ?  " 

"  Was  he  a  common  driver  ?     I  gathered  this  from  your  story." 

"  Oh,  yes.  It  was  a  sleigh  from  the  country — hired,  you  know,  not 
a  private  sleigh." 

"  She  couldn't  have  known  his  name,  then  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  not.  It  looked  like  a  sleign  picked  up  hap-hazard  to 
talse  her  across." 

"  Well,  risk  it,  and  put  in  an  assumed  name.  Make  up  something. 
Any  name  will  do.  The  lady,  I  dare  say,  hasn't  the  smallest  idea  of 
the  driver's  name.  Trot  out  something — Napoleon  Bonaparte  Gris,  or 
any  thing  else  you  like." 

"  How  would  Lavoisier  do  ?  " 

"  Too  long." 

"  Well,  Xoir,  then." 

"  I  don't  altogether  like  that." 

"Rollin." 

"  Literary  associations,"  objected  Jack. 

"  Well,  then,  Le  Verrier,"  said  I,  after  a  moment's  thought. 

"  Le  Verrier — "  repeated  Jack.  "  Well,  leave  out  the  article,  and 
make  it  plain  Verrier.     That'll  do.     It  sounds  natural." 

"  Verrier,"  said  I.     "  And  for  the  Christian  name  what  ?  " 

"  Paul,"  suggested  Jack. 

"  Paul — very  well.  Paul  Verrier — a  very  good  name  for  a  Cana- 
dian. All  right.  I'll  insert  an  advertisement  from  his  distracted 
parent." 

And  I  wrote  out  this  : 

"  Notice. — Paul  Verrier,  of  Chaudiere,  left  his  home  on  the  3d  of 
April  last,  to  convey  a  lady  to  Quebec  aa'oss  the  ice.  He  has  not  since 
been  heard  of.  As  the  river  broke  up  on  that  day,  his  friends  are  anxious 
to  know  his  fate.  Anyone  who  can  give  any  information  about  those  who 
crossed  on  that  date  will  confer  a  great  favor  on  his  afflicted  father.  Ad- 
dress Pierre  Verrier,  BiX  3,333." 

"  That's  about  the  thing,"  said  Jack,  after  I  had  read  it  to  him. 
"  That'll  fetch  her  down.  Of  course,  she  don't  know  the  name  of  the 
habitant  that  drove  her ;  and,  of  course,  she'll  think  that  this  is  a 
notice  published  by  the  afflicted  father.  What  then  ?  Why,  down 
she  comes  to  the  rescue.  Afflicted  father  suddenly  reveals  himself  in 
the  person  of  the  gallant  Macrorie.  Grand  excitement — mutual  ex- 
planations— tableau — and  the  curtain  falls  to  the  sound  of  light  and 
joyous  music." 

"  Bravo,  Jack  !  But  I  don't  like  to  settle  my  affairs  this  way,  and 
leave  yours  in  disorder." 

"  Oh,  I'm  all  right,"  said  Jack.  "  There's  no  immediate  danger. 
I'm  settling  down  into  a  state  of  stolid  despair,  you  know.  If  it  wasn't 
for  that  last  business  with  Louie,  I  could  be  quite  calm.  That's  the 
only  thing  that  bothers  me  now." 

"  I  should  think  the  widow  would  bother  you  more." 

"  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  she's  getting  to  be  a  bit  of  a  bore.  She's 
too  affectionate  and  exigeante,  and  all  that,  you  know.  But,  then,  I 
always  leave  early.  I  dine  with  her  at  seven,  and  get  away  before 
nine.  Then  I  go  to  Louie's — or,  at  least,  that's  the  way  I  intend  to 
do." 

"  You're  going  to  Louie's  again,  then  ?  " 
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"  Going  to  Louie's  again?  Why,  man  alive,  what  do  .you  take  me 
for  ?  Going  again  ?  I  should  thinlc  I  was.  Why,  Louie's  the  only 
comfort  I  have  left  on  earth." 

"  But  Number  Three  ?  " 

Jack  sighed. 

"  Poor  little  thing ! "  said  he.  "  She  seems  to  be  rather  down 
just  now.  I  think  she's  regretting  that  she  didn't  take  my  offer. 
But  I  wrote  her  a  note  to-day,  telling  her  to  cheer  up,  and  all  that." 

"  But  Miss  Phillips  ?  What'U  you  do  whea  she  comes?  When 
will  she  be  here  ?  " 

"  She's  expected  daily." 

"  That  will  rather  complicate  matters — won't  it  ?  " 

"  Sufficient  for  the  day,"  said  Jack. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  boy.  I  feel  very  much  struck  by  Louie's 
idea  about  the  three  oranges.  You'll  find  it  precious  hard  to  keep 
your  three  affairs  in  motion.     You  must  drop  one  or  two." 

"  Come,  now,  Macrorie — no  croaking.  You've  got  me  into  a  placid 
state  of  mind  by  telling  me  of  your  little  affair.  It  gave  me  some- 
thing to  think  of  besides  my  own  scrapes.  So  don't  Jou  go  to  work 
and  destroy  the  good  effect  that  you've  produced.  For  that  matter,  I 
won't  let  you.  Pm  off,  old  chap.  It's  fifteen  minutes  to  three.  You'd 
better  seek  your  balmy  couch.  No — don't  stop  me.  You'll  croak  me 
into  despair  again.     Good-night,  old  man  !  " 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  THREE  BROTHERS. 

BY   SIRS.    OLIPHANT,    AUTHOR   OF    "  THE    CHRONICLES   OP   OARLINGFORD," 
"  THE    BROWNINGS,"  ETC. 

CHAPTER  XXSV.— FRANK'S  PERPLEXITIES. 
It  will  be  perceived,  from  all  that  has  been  said,  that  Nelly  Eich 
was  more  free  in  the  expression  of  her  sentiments  than  is  generally 
expected  from  girls  of  her  age.  A  well-brought-up  young  woman  ig 
not  supposed  to  go  off  affronted  when  her  admirer,  real  or  supposed, 
.shows  a  sudden  interest  in  music,  or  any  thing  else,  independent  of 
herself  The  modern  code  of  manners  exacts  that  she  should,  if  not 
grin,  at  least  smile,  and  bear  it  with  as  much  courage,  and  as  little  of 
the  air  either  of  offence  or  resignation,  as  possible.  Nelly  betrayed 
her  less  exalted  origin  in  this,  that  she  allowed  her  sentiments  to 
escape  her  more  freely.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  had  given 
Frank  intimations  of  her  readiness  to  look  favorably  upon  him  which 
a  more  reticent  girl  would  have  blushed  to  give,  and  on  which  was 
built  much  that  would  else  have  seemed  coxcombical  in  his  behavior. 
When  a  young  woman  asks  if  there  is  no  possible  chance  that  would 
induce  a  young  man  to  change  his  mind  about  going  to  India  or  else- 
where, she  is  either  beguiling  and  deluding  that  young  man,  or  she  is 
exhibiting,  as  far  as  she  can,  "  intentions  "  which  are  wholly  supposed 
to  show  themselves  on  the  other  side.  And,  then,  her  abrupt  exit  was 
a  startling  thing.  When  he  was  left  alone  in  the  music-room  with 
the  open  piano,  and  Nelly's  book  lying  on  the  table,  Frank  did  not 
feel  comfortable.  He  was  left,  as  it  were,  master  of  the  field.  But 
it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  rout  your  friends  so 
completely  in  their  own  house,  and  find  yourself  in  solitary  possession 
of  their  usual  haunts.  The  evening  passed,  however,  less  unpleas- 
antly than  this  scene  would  have  led  a  looker-on  to  suppose.  Alice, 
learning  wisdom  from  experience,  excused  herself  on  the  plea  of  being 
tired  from  making  any  more  music,  and  Frank  made  his  peace  with 
Nelly,  saying  no  more  about  his  brother,  and  talking  of  the  Beau- 
champs,  and  Mary  Westbury,  and  his  own  home.  The  Eenton  woods 
were  an  unfailing  subject,  and  his  own  boyish  adventures,  into  the 
history  of  which  he  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Rich,  whose  inquiries  were 
manifold.  A  man,  especially  if  he  is  still  a  boy,  has  always  a  certain 
pleasure  in  uttering  such  reminiscences  to  sympathetic  ears.  The 
ladies  laughed  at  his  Eton  scrapes,  and  were  edified  by  his  adventures 
on  the  river,  and  listened  with  ready  interest  and  smiles  and  won- 
derings  to  all  his  schoolboy  tales.  He  felt  himself  of  importance  as 
he  turned  from  one  to  another,  and  it  pleased  him  to  see  Nelly  seri- 
ously inclined  to  listen.  She  was  interested — it  was  no  make-believe 
— interested  in  Frank,  in  the  first  place,  and,  after  that,  like  a  true 
woman,  interested  in  any  detail  about  him.  She  liked  to  know  how 
he  had  distinguished,  and  how  he  had  conamitted,  himself  It  seemed 
to  give  her  somethmg  to  do  with  him :  and  Frank,  too,  felt  the  charm 


of  confidence.  She  had  put  aside  her  waywardness,  and  listened  with 
bright  eyes  of  interest,  with  an  eager  ear,  with  smiles  and  exclama 
tions.  She  made  him  describe  Eenton  to  her  over  and  over  again,  and 
those  points  of  view  which  people  went  to  see. 

"  I  could  row  you  over,"  he  said,  "  any  day.  From  Cookesley  to 
Renton'is  an  easy  pull.  Let  us  make  up  a  party  and  do  it.  The  river 
is  lovely,  and  if  you  have  not  seen  it  before — " 

"  I  have  never  been  higher  up  than  Cookesley,"  said  Nelly;, and 
thus  it  was  arranged,  though  Mrs.  Eich  shook  her  head. 

"  We  shall  see  when  the  time  comes,"  that  wise  mother  said ;  and 
Frank  perceived  that  it  was  only  in  case  his  mother  should  make  up 
her  mind  to  be  civil  that  this  little  expedition  would  be  permitted. 

He  made  himself  very  agreeable  to  Nelly  that  evening,  undismayed 
by  the  events  of  the  afternoon.  Alice  was  out  of  the  way.  She  was 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  looking  over  engravings,  and  resisting 
Alf  s  entreaties  that  she  should  play  something.  "  Nelly  would  not 
like  it,"  she  said  to  herself;  "she  is  talking,  and  she  likes  that  bet- 
ter." And  Alice  felt  somewhat  silent  and  wistful,  and  wished  herself 
back  in  Fitzroy  Square.  That  evening  it  appeared  to  her  that  she  was 
not  enjoying  her  visit  as  she  had  expected  to  do.  She  missed  her 
mother,  and  she  missed  the  children,  and  Miss  Hadley,  and  her  usual 
duties,  and  perhaps  something  else  too — though  she  did  not  know 
what  was  in  her  own  thoughts.  Sometimes  she  cast  a  wistful  glance 
across  the  room  at  Nelly  smiling  and  softened,  with  that  look  ■  of  ab- 
sorbed attention  in  her  brilliant  eyes.  Alice  had  been  shocked  by  her 
friend's  freedom  of  speech,  and  yet  perhaps  it  had  made  some  impres- 
sion upon  her.  Unconsciously  she  herself  began  to  speculate  about 
XcUy.  Could  there  be — as  girls  say — any  thing  between  her  and 
Frank  Eenton?  Was  that  why -she  was  cross,  and  not  the  music? 
Alice  felt  somehow  pushed  aside — put  out  of  the  way^ — and  it  was  not 
a  cheerful  feeling ;  but  fortunately  the  only  form  it  took  was  a  longing 
for  home.  She  had  home  to  fall  back  upon,  whatever  might  befall  her 
here.  If  any  vague  discontent  came  down  upon  her  heart,  happiness 
and  peace,  as  of  old,  dwelt  and  waited  for  her  in  the  Square.  This 
was  her  feeling  as  she  sat  in  the  distant  corner  looking  over  the  pho- 
tographs. Alf  had  settled  down  sulkily,  when  she  refused  to  play  to 
him,  on  a  sofa  near,  and  Mr.  Eich  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just,  the  Sun- 
day-evening crown  of  the  week's  exertion,  in  an  easy-chair  midway  be- 
tween her  and  the  table,  with  a  lamp  burning  brilliantly  upon  it,  round 
which  were  grouped  Mrs.  Eich  and  Nelly  and  the  young  visitor.  When 
Alice  saw  them  laughing  and  talking,  she  felt  that  she  would  have 
liked  to  be  there  too,  and  have  a  part  in  the  fun.  But  they  did  not 
call  her,  and  she  was  too  shy  to  go,  and  found  the  evening  a  little  long. 
Sunday  was  not  a  dreary  day  to  her  generally,  and  she  would  have  felt 
it  a  sin  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  dreary  now ;  but  yet  the  poor  child 
yawned  a  little  over  the  picture-books,  and  longed  for  her  work,  and 
to  be  at  home. 

When  Frank  Eenton  left  Eichmont  the  next  morning  it  was  with  a 
mind  by  no  means  settled  or  at  rest.  He  had  the  warmest  invitations 
to  return  from  the  parent  pair,  and  Nelly  was  not  slow  to  intimate  that 
she  looked  for  him  soon.  "  Come  over  here  when  Lord  Edgbaston's 
refined  society  palls  upon  you,"  Nelly  said.  "  Indeed,  Edgbaston  is  a 
very  good  fellow,"  Frank  answered,  apologetically.  "  I  know  he  is  a 
lord,"  was  Nelly's  reply.  She  did  not  care  for  a  lord,  nor  had  she 
given  so  much  of  her  society  or  conversation  to  any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowers, though  many  of  them  were  much  more  eligible  in  every  way 
than  Frank.  This  compliment  went  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  No 
doubt  she  was  full  of  intelligence  and  discrimination,  and  could 
see  the  difference  between  one  man  and  another ;  and  she  was,  when 
she  liked,  the  brightest  little  sympathetic  creature,  and  awfully  clever 
— clever  enough  to  make  up  a  man's  deficiencies  in  that  way,  but 
yet —  These  were  the  young  man's  thoughts  as  he  walked  down  to 
Cookesley  to  get  his  boat.  He  was  going  to  the  Manor,  after  all,  to 
see  his  mother ;  and  on  the  way  he  turned  every  thing  over  again  in 
his  mind.  Nelly  was  very  nice,  when  she  pleased ;  and  though  her 
connections  were  nothing  to  brag  of,  still  that  was  not  a  thing  which 
people  took  into  severe  consideration  when  a  man  married  money,  es- 
specially  when  the  money  was  young  and  pretty.  But  yet —  Frank 
could  not  but  ask  himself  how  it  was  that  the  girl  who  took  a  fellow's 
fancy — the  one  he  would  really  have  gone  after  had  he  been  able  to 
choose  for  himself — should  never  be  the  one  who  had  the  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds.  It  was  a  curious  spite  of  Fortune.  When  he  directed 
his  mind  to  the  serious  consideration  of  this  grand  question — the  first 
great  social  problem  he  had  ever  tackled  on  his  own  account — a  sin- 
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gular  dissipating  influence  always  arrested  him.  Stray  notes  of  music 
would  float  across  his  mind — a  bit  of  melody  which  compelled  him  to 
learn  it — a  perplexing  bar  which  would  separate  from  every  thing  else 
and  echo  in  his  ear.  And  when  he  turned  his  mind  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  Nelly  Rich,  another  little  agile  figure  stepped  in  before  her — 
the  one  shadow  jostling  the  other  out  of  the  way  with  a  curious 
reality.  It  was  not  he  who  did  it,  nor  had  his  will  any  share  in  the 
matter.  They  did  it  themselves,  independent  of  any  influence  of  his. 
So  that  the  more  he  thought  it  over,  the  more  perplexed  he  became  ; 
and  yet  it  was  not  a  matter  which  could  be  suffered  to  run  on  and  be 
decided  any  time — it  must  be  settled,  and  that  at  once. 

With  his  head  full  of  these  thoughts,  he  walked  down  across  the 
cheerful,  blooming  country  to  Cookesley.  The  day  was  quite  bright 
enough  for  the  expedition  he  had  proposed  to  Nelly ;  and,  when  the 
recollection  of  this  proposed  expedition  came  back  to  his  mind,  Frank 
felV  into  pondering  whether  his  mother  would  call.  Why  should  not 
she  call  ?  It  was  quite  true  that  she  was  an  invalid  ;  and  also  true 
that  she  was  in  the  deepest  of  mourning;  but  still — the  carriage,  with 
Mary  in  it,  and  a  card,  would  do.  Mere  civility,  he  said  to  himself. 
And  if  it  should  be  for  Laurie's  interest^or  even — for  his  own.  In- 
stead of  going  to  India !  Frank  knew  that  his  mother  would  have 
visited  anybody  in  the  country  on  that  inducement.  And  it  might 
come  to  that.  He  stepped  into  the  boat  with  so  serious  a  coun- 
tenance, that  the  men  at  the  wharf  took  note  of  it.  "  Them  Eentons, 
they  ain't  up  to  no  good,"  one  said  to  another.  "  The  eldest  gentle- 
man, as  was  here  the  other  day,  was  awful  changed,  and  this  one,  as 
is  the  swellest  of  all,  looks  as  black  as  if  he  was  a-carrying  of  the 
world  on  his  shoulders."  This  chance  observation  Frank  overheard 
as  he  glided  his  boat  through  the  maze  of  skiffs  into  clear  water.  It 
made  him  smile  when  he  was  fairly  afloat  and  out  of  reach  of  obser- 
vation. He  had  more  than  the  world  on  his  shoulders.  What  would 
the  mere  world  have  been,  or  any  superficial  weight,  compared  to  the 
task  of  deciding  what  his  whole  life  was  to  be  ?  According  as  he 
made  up  his  mind  now,  would  be  the  direction  and  color  of  his  exist- 
ence. No  wonder  he  looked  black.  But  how  was  it  that  the  eldest 
gentleman  had  so  changed  ?  And  Laurie  was  gone,  without  giving  any 
reason.  It  was  hard  to  think  that  it  was  their  father's  fault — the  fa- 
ther who  had  been  so  good  to  them.  Seven  months  before  they  had 
all  looked  up  to  him  with  the  undoubting,  affectionate  confidence  of 
sons  who  had  never  known  any  thing  but  kindness  ;  and  now  they 
were  all  scattered  to  the  difierent  corners  of  the  world,  separated  from 
each  other,  broken  up  and  set  adrift.  Frank  was  more  a  man  of  the 
world  than  either  of  his  brothers,  though  he  was  so  young.  He  could 
not  but  ask  himself,  Was  not  old  Rich  right  ?  Mr.  Renton's  mind 
must  have  been  touched.  He  could  not  have  been  guilty  of  such  an 
injury  to  them  all  had  he  been  in  full  possession  of  his  reason.  Thus, 
if  he  did  not  look  black,  he  looked  at  least  very  grave,  as  he  pulled  up 
the  river,  unlike  the  light-hearted  young  guardsman  who  had  so  often 
made  the  banks  ring  with  his  laughter  and  boyish  nonsense.  He  was 
approaching  his  twenty-first  birthday,  and  he  was  having  the  grand 
problem  submitted  to  his  decision.  It  was  not  pleasure  and  virtue, 
certainly,  which  stood  before  him  offering  him  the  irrevocable  choice. 
There  was  no  particular  sin  in  adopting  either  way,  and  no  unspeak- 
able delight — nothing  infinitively  seductive — to  move  his  senses,  or 
loftily  excellent  to  restrain  them.  If  he  were  to  marry  Nelly  and  stay 
at  home,  he  would  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  good  and  as  honest 
as  if  he  went  to  India.  And  if  he  went  to  India  he  would  be  suffi- 
ciently well  off,  and  quite  as  happy,  perhaps  happier  than  if  he  stayed 
at  home.  The  question  was  a  fine  modern  one  between  two  mutual 
shades  of  well-doing,  and  not  a  primitive  alternative  between  black 
and  white,  salvation  and  ruin.  You  will  say  that  to  marry  a  girl  he 
did  not  love,  would  have  been  a  sin ;  but  Frank  did  not  see  it  in  that 
light.  If  he  did  marry  her,  no  doubt  they  would  get  on  very  well  to- 
gether. Nelly  was  not — as  we  have  already  said — a  temptation  to  be 
resisted,  but — most  probably — a  sober  duty  which  he  ought  not  to 
neglect.  He  was  not  passionate,  like  Ben,  nor  was  he  meditative,  like 
his  brother  Laurie.  He  was  the  practical  man  of  the  family.  If  it 
had  been  decided  to  be  right,  no  doubt  he  would  have  done  it  like  a 
man,  and  been  quite  comfortable  ever  after.  The  difiiculty  was,  that 
there  was  too  much  neutral  tint  about  the  whole  question.  It  was 
possible  that  he  might  do  quite  as  well  for  himself  in  India  as  by 
marrying  money.  The  chances  were  too  equal,  the  gain  too  uncertain, 
to  make  the  decision  easy,  and  it  was  a  very  hard  matter  to  make  up 
his  mind. 


Mrs.  Renton  received  him  as  usual  in  her  dim  room,  with  the  blinds 
down,  a  bottle  of  medicine  on  the  table,  and  her  arrowroot  in  the 
background.  It  was  a  different  atmosphere  certainly  from  that  of 
Richmont.  His  mother  wept  a  few  tears  as  Frank  kissed  her.  She 
was  apt  to  do  so  nowadays  when  one  of  her  sons  appeared.  And 
Ben's  farewell  visit  had  been  but  a  few  days  before,  and  had  shaken 
her  more  than  any  thing  that  had  happened  since  her  husband's  death. 
She  could  do  nothing  but  talk  of  him.  "  He  was  looking  quite  well, 
Frank,  quite  well,"  she  said,  over  and  over  again,  "  though  I  am  sure 
living  shut  up  in  London  all  winter  would  have  killed  any  one  else. 
And  he  is  to  sail  on  Friday,"  Mrs.  Renton  added,  with  a  sigh. 

As  for  Mary  Westbury,  she,  too,  bore  traces  of  having  been  moved 
by  Ben's  visit.  "  Oh,  he  was  quite  in  good  spirits  about  going,"  she 
interposed.     "  I  think  he  likes  the  idea." 

Frank,  with  his  new-born  experience,  felt  at  once  that  sometJning 
must  have  happened,  and  that  all  was  not  merely  simple,  straightfor- 
ward, cousiuly  friendship  between  Mary  and  Ben. 

"  I  suppose  that  was  why  you  did  not  send  for  me,"  he  said ;  "  but, 
mamma,  you  must  take  the  consequences.  Instead  of  only  dining  at 
Richmont,  I  have  passed  the  Sunday  there,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  so 
polite  as  to  call.  They  are  very  good  sort  of  people,  and  they  have 
been  very  kind  to  me." 

"  Those  new  people  !  "  said  Mrs.  Renton.  "  What  a  house  for  you 
to  spend  Sunday  in !  Your  note  never  came  till  yesterday,  when  the 
servants  came  back  from  church  ;  and  I  thought,  of  course,  you  must 
have  gone  back  to  Eoyalborough.  Mary  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  and 
how  we  consulted  what  to  do." 

"But,  mother,  I  want  you  to  call  on  Mrs.  Rich,"  repeated  Frank. 

"  My  dear !  "  said  Mrs.  Renton,  sitting  up  on  her  sofa. 

But  Frank  was  aware  that  she  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  up  for 
herself,  and  confirm  her  own  resolution  by  talk. 

"  They  are  friends  of  Laurie's,"  he  said,  making  a  little  gulp  at  the 
fib  ;  "  they  are  fond  of  him,  and  they  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  be 
kind  to  him,  too.     They  are  going  to  Italy  next  year." 

"  My  poor  Laurie  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Renton.  "  He  has  written  me  such 
a  nice  letter.  He  says  he  could  not  come  to  say  good-by ;  that  it 
would  have  been  too  much  for  him.  So  he  says  ;  but  I  am  sure  he 
was  afraid  to  come  to  let  me  see  how  pale  he  was  looking.  You  don't 
think  it  is  any  thing  about  his  lungs  which  has  taken  him  to  Italy  ? 
He  might  confide  in  you." 

"  Why  it  is  for  his  pictures,  not  his  lungs,"  said  Frank,  with  the 
cheerful  confidence  of  ignorance.  "  Those  Riches  are  friends  of  his. 
I  am  sure  it  would  be  good  for  him  if  you  could  make  up  your  mind 
to  call.  Don't  you  think  he  is  the  sort  of  man  who  ought  to  marry 
money  ?  "  Frank  added,  with  a  little  embarrassment,  after  a  pause. 

"  To  marry  money  !  Is  he  thinking  of  marrying? — and  he  haa 
nothing ! "  cried  Mrs.  Renton,  with  consternation. 

"  But  if  she  had  a  good  deal  ?  "  said  Frank.  "  He  will  never  make 
any  way  for  himself.  Don't  you  see,  he  is  too  good-natured  and  kind 
for  that.  So  I  think  a  nice  little  fortune  that  would  support  him  com- 
fortably would  be  the  very  finest  thing  for  Laurie.  And  I  wish  you 
would  call  at  Richmont." 

"  Is  it  Miss  Rich  that  is  to  supply  the  little  fortune  ?  "  asked  Mary, 
with  a  smile. 

"  Miss  Rich  is  very  nice,"  said  Frank,  with  some  indignation. 
Though  he  spoke  thus  of  Laurie,  it  was  not  with  any  particular  hope 
in  respect  to  him.  But  if  he  himself  should  marry  Nelly — which 
seemed  much  more  likely — he  would  not  drop  any  word  which  could 
be  brought  up  against  her.  "  She  is  very  accomplished,  and  draws 
beautifully ;  but  unless  you  can  get  my  mother  to  attend  to  ordinary 
civility,  they  can't  be  expected  to  like  it.  And  it  may  be  the  worse 
for  both  Laurie  and  me." 

"  Neither  Laurie  nor  you  should  have  any  thing  to  do  with  such 
people,"  said  Mrs.  Renton,  and  then  she  stopped  short,  and  a  new 
current  of  thinking  rose  up  in  her  mind.  "  I  do  not  like  such  things 
to  be  spoken  of,  Frank,"  she  said.  "  It  is  disgusting  to  hear  some 
people  talk  of  marrying  money.  Has  the  young  lady  a  great  fortune  ? 
Did  you  say  she  was  nice  ?  Sometimes  the  children  of  those  vulgar 
people  are  wonderfully  well  brought  up.  They  get  all  that  money  can 
buy,  of  course.  And  did  you  say  they  were  fond  of  Laurie  ?  He  has 
never  mentioned  them  in  any  of  his  letters.  Poor  Laurie !  will  his 
pictures  ever  bring  him  in  any  money,  I  wonder  ?  And  he  never  can 
go  travelling  about  on  his  allowance — that  is  impossible. — Did  you  say 
Miss  Rich  had  a  very  large  fortune,  Frank  ?  " 
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"  Enough  to  be  comfortable  upon,"  said  the  guardsman.  "  They 
•would  be  immensely  pleased  if  you  would  call." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  I  am  not  strong  enough,  nor  in  spirits  to  call  any- 
where," said  Mrs.  Eenton,  sinking  back  on  her  pillows.  But  the  seed 
had  been  dropped  in  her  mind.  Mary  Westbury's  opinion,  -when  she 
and  Frank  were  alone,  was  that  she  would  go.  Frank,  for  his  part, 
found  himself  a  great  deal  more  anxious  about  it  than  he  had  the  least 
idea  he  was.  Perhaps  because  of  Nelly  ;  perhaps  only  because  of  the 
difBculty — he  could  scarcely  say. 

"  I  shall  feel  very  small  if  she  does  not  go,"  he  confided  to  Mary  ; 
"  and  really,  you  know,  I  had  not  the  least  claim  upon  them,  and  they 
were  very  kind  to  me." 

"  I  thought  you  said  they  were  friends  of  Laurie's,"  said  Mary, 
"  and  he  never'mentioned  them  in  any  way  ;  but  people  have  begun 
to  gossip  about  you,  Frank.  I  nearly  laughed  when  you  were  talk- 
ing so  wisely  of  Laurie.  It  never  occurred  to  you  that  other  people 
might  be  behind  the  scenes  and  know  better.  Everybody  says  it  is 
you." 

"  What  is  me  ?  "  said  Frank,  with  some  heat.  "  I  did  not  think 
vou  were  the  sort  of  girl  to  repeat  such  folly.  Because  Nelly 
Eich  is  a  nice,  bright  little  thing,  and  would  be  the  very  thing  for 
Laurie — " 

"  Laurie  again  ! "  cried  Mary,  laughing.  "  Tou  are  the  strangest 
figure  for  a  match-maker  !  They  say,  Frank,  that  these  good  people 
had  quite  made  up  their  mind  to  have  a  gentleman  of  Berks  for  their 
daughter  ;  and  that  is  why  they  have  always  been  so  interested  about 
us.  And  then  they  came  to  know  you — the  very  thing  they  want.  I 
don't  know  if  it  is  true,  but  that  is  what  they  say." 

"  They  say  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,"  said  Frank. — "  But,  Mary, 
I  have  never  had  any  opportunity  to  ask  you  any  thing.  How  about 
Ben  ?  " 

And  now  it  was  Mary's  turn  to  change  countenance.  "  I  don't 
think  there  is  much  to  tell  about  Ben,"  she  said,  with  unusual  curtness 
of  expression.     "  He  is  going  to  America,  you  know." 

"  But  there  is  something  more  than  that,"  said  Frank.  "  I  can 
read  it  in  your  face." 

"  Then  you  know  more  than  I,"  said  Mary  Westbury,  cooling  down 
into  that  dogmatic  obduracy  and  calmness  which  is  a  gift  of  woman. 
"  I  am  sure  Ben  did  not  confide  in  me." 

No ;  and  wild  horses  would  not  have  drawn  any  thing  further  from 
her,  that  was  evident.  Mary,  who  was  always  so  open,  and  candid, 
ana  straightforward,  closed  up  in  a  moment,  put  shutters  to  all  her 
windows,  sealed  her  lips  as  if  hermetically.  If  there  had  been  noth- 
ing, this  would  not  have  been  necessary ;  but  Frank  had  not  time  to 
go  fully  into  the  question.  He  gave  her  a  keen,  scrutinizing  glance, 
and  then  was  silent.  No  doubt  Ben  had  got  into  some  scrape  or 
other  ;  but  that  his  brother  was  not  to  know  any  thing  about  it  was 
equally  clear. 

"  It  is  dreadful  that  you  should  all  be  going  off  at  once,"  said 
Mary.  "  Ben  did  come  to  bid  us  good-by,  but  Laurie  has  disap- 
peared without  even  so  much' as  that.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
something  about  Laurie,  Frank.  He  must  have  known  somebody 
better  than  the  Riches,  surely — some  of  those  artist-people.  When 
you  went  to  see  him  in  town,  did  you  never  see  any  of  his  friends  ?  " 

"  Laurie's  friends  ?  "  said  the  guardsman,  and  it  is  undeniable  that 
a  bout  of  confusion  stole  over  him.  It  was  a  kind  of  duel  that 
was  taking  place  between  his  cousin  and  himself.  They  wete  both  of 
clearer  sight  than  usual,  enlightened  by  experience — both  aiLsious  to 
find  out  something  they  did  not  know,  and  conceal  something  they 
did.  "  Oh,  yes,"  Frank  went  on,  carelessly,  "  I  have  seen  several 
of  his  friends  —  Suffolk,  the  painter  —  though  I  don't  suppose  you 
ever  heard  of  him  ;  and  there  is  a  Mrs.  Severn,  in  Fitzroy  Square — I 
think  he  was  most  intimate  there." 

"  Tell  me  about  her,"  cried  Mary.  "  It  is  so  odd  of  Laurie  to  go 
away  without  coming  home ;  "something  must  have  happened  to  him. 
It  might  not  be  any  thing  of  that  kind,  of  course ;  but  tell  me — were 
there  daughters  ?  or  any  one  ?  " 

Frank  cleared  his  throat,  nor  could  he  keep  a  certain  glow  of  color 
from  mounting  to  his  temples — most  foolish  and  uncalled  for  it  was, 
no  doubt — for  Mrs.  Severn's  household  was  not,  and  never  could  be, 
any  thing  to  him.  Either  it  was  Mary's  eyes  looking  at  him  so  keen- 
ly, or  simply  a  little  excitement  hanging  about  himself.  And  he  must 
have  taken  cold  on  the  river  somehow. 

"  Daughters  ?  "  he  said.     "  Oh — well — children,  that's  all ;  there 


is  one  little  girl  that  plays  charmingly,"  said  Frank,  with  easy  can- 
dor ;  "  but  Laurie  never  cared  for  music.  I  don't  think  there's  any 
thing  in  that." 

"  And  it  could  not  be  Miss  Rich  ?  "  said  Mary,  fixing  her  eyes 
more  keenly  than  ever  on  the  young  fellow's  face. 

Then  his  countenance  cleared — he  was  himself  unaware  of  the 
change  of  expression,  but  Mary  saw  it,  and  perceived  at  once  that 
Nelly,  though  he  talked  of  her  so  much,  was  not  dangerous  ground 
to  Frank.  "  No ;  frankly,  I  don't  think  it  could  be  Miss  Rich,"  he 
said,  with  a  laugh.  "  I  think  it  would  be  a  capital  thing  for  both ; 
but  I  cannot  say  that  either  of  them  have  thought  of  it  for  them- 
selves." 

"  But  this  Mrs.  Severn,"  insisted  Mary,  and  she  was  aware  of  an 
immediate  gleam  of  intelligence  and  embarrassment  in  his  eyes. 

"  She  is  a  painter,"  said  Frank,  "  and  a  widow,  and  a  very  nice 
woman — at  least  I  suppose  so.  To  hear  Laurie  chattering  to  you, 
you  would  think  he  found  her  so.  I  cannot  say  I  remarked  it  par- 
ticularly myself." 

"And  young?  "  said  JIary,  breathless  on  her  discovery. 
"  Oh,  dear,  no,"  said  Frank,  "  not  at  all  young — not  old  either,  I 
suppose.     No  certain  age,  you  know  ;  that  sort  of  thing.     But  really, 
if  you  are  interested  about   her,  you   must  apply  to  Miss  Rich.      I 

did  not  observe Her  little  girl,"  Frank  continued,  with  again  that 

soft  droop  of  the  eyelids,  and  gleam  of  sudden  light  from  beneath 

them "  she  I  told  you  of,  who  plays  so  charming — is  at  Richmont, 

now." 

"  Oh ! "  said  Mary.  And  Frank  turned  away  to  the  window  aa 
if  the  conversation  had  come  to  a  natural  period.  As  for  his 
cousin,  she  seemed  suddenly  to  have  made  a  discovery;  and  yet, 
when  she  thought  it  over,  could  not  make  out  the  meaning  of  it. 
The  little  girl  who  played  could  not  surely  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  Laurie;  or  was  it  Frank  himself  who  was  moved- by  her  music 

or  —  Mary  was  left    as  much  in   the  dark  as   at   the   beginning. 

"  The  boys  "  had  all  gone  off  on  their  separate  courses ;  they  had 
escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  their  old  confidante  and  unfailing  sympa- 
thizer ;  and  the  idea  grieved  her.  She  would  have  given  a  great  deal 
to  have  been  able  to  read  the  meaning  of  that  loot  in  her  young 
cousin's  eyes.  She  would  have  liked  in  all  sisterly  tenderness  and 
faithfulness  to  fathom  Laurie's  secret — for  a  secret  Mary  felt  there 
must  be.  As  for  Ben,  that  was  different ;  the  secret  in  his  case  felt 
somehow  as  if  it  were  her  own. 

"  Old  Sargent  ought  to  be  looked  after,  really,"  said  Frank.  "  It 
is  all  very  well  to  have  a  gardener  who  is  a  character ;  but  those 
flower-beds  are  disgraceful,  Mary.  Tou  should  see  the  garden  at 
Richmont.  I  suppose  my  mother  does  not  mind ;  but,  at  least,  you 
might  look  after  it.  I  shall  give  the  old  beggar  a  piece  of  my  mmd 
if  he  comes  across  me  to-day." 

"  Are  the  gardens  really  so  wonderful  at  Richmont  ?  "  said  Mary ; 
"  altogether  it  must  be  an  extraordinary  place.  I  should  like  to  know 
Miss  Rich,  of  course,  if—  But  Frank,  you  might  tell  me —  If  that 
is  really  what  you  are  thinking  of — " 

"If  what  is  really  what  I  am  thinking  of?  "  said  Frank,  with  a 
lau^h.  Mary  had  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  was  looking  at 
him  anxiously.  His  face  had  changed  once  more — the  gleam  under 
the  eyelash,  the  softened  droop  of  the  lid,  had  disappeared ;  but  the 
color  rose  again  to  his  face,  though  with  a  difference.  "  Don't  inquire 
too  much,"  he  said,  turning  away  from  her.  "  I  can't  tell  you  my- 
self. No  one  can  say  what  may  happen.  Don't  ask  me  any  more 
questions,  there's  a  dear." 

"  But,  Frank,  only  one  thing— is  she  really  so  very  nice?  "  said 
Mary,  with  another  effort  to  watch  his  eye. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  she's  very  nice,"  answered  Frank,  with  a  little  impa- 
tience in  his  tone. 

"  And  if— that  were  to  happen,  you  would  not  require  to  go  to  In- 
dia," said  Mary,  dropping  her  voice. 
"  No." 

"  And — only  one  word — are  you  really,  really  so  fond  of  her,^ 
Frank  ?  " 

The  younf  soldier  shook  her  hand  off  his  shoulder,  and  turned 
away  with  an  impatient  exclamation.  "  Good  Heavens !  what  an 
inquisitor  you  are  !  Can't  you  let  a  fellow  alone  ?  As  if  a  man  can 
go  and  make  a  talk  about  every  thing  like  a  set  of  girls  ! "  he  cried, 
and  stepped  out  of  the  open  window  on  to  the  lawn,  where  old 
Sari'ent  was  visible  in  the  distance.     Frank  went  straight  to  the  old 
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gardener,  and  began  to  give  him  that  piece  of  his  mind  he  had  prom- 
ised, using  considerable  action,  and  pointing  indignantly  to  the 
flower-beds,  while  Mary  stood  and  watched,  feeling  that  old  Sargent 
was  suffering  the  penalty  of  her  own  curiosity.  Her  cousins  had 
always  been  as  brothers  to  Mary — at  least  the  two  younger  ones  had 
been  brothers ;  and  it  vexed  her  beyond  description  to  find  how 
they  had  both  glided  out  of  her  knowledge  upon  their  different  paths. 
She  was  a  good  girl,  and  very  sensible,  everybody  allowed,  but  still 
she  was  young,  not  in  reality  any  older  than  Frank,  and  the  first  idea 
of  love  was  sacred  and  charming  to  her  mind.  The  almost  admis- 
sion he  had  made  struck  her  dumb.  To  think  of  a  girl — in  that 
way — and  yet  not  be  fond  of  her !  Mary  shrank  from  the  idea  as 
if  she  had  received  a  blow.  Of  course,  she  had  heard  of  marrying 
money,  as  everybody  else  has,  and,  like  everybody  else,  had  seen 
people  who  were  said  to  have  married  money,  and  got  on  together 
as  v/ell  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  a  thing  acknowledged  in 
t'ne  society  she  was  acquainted  with  to  be  a  duty  incumbent  upon 
some  people,  and  creditable  to  all.  But  yet — one  of  the  boys  !  In- 
stinct carried  the  day  over  principle  as  inculcated  everywhere  around 
her.  With  other  people  it  might  be  well  enough — but  one  of  us ! 
Mary  stood  in  great  consternation,  looking  on  while  Frank  delivered 
his  lecture  to  the  gardener.  She  wanted  to  say  something  more  to 
him,  and  did  not  know  how.  Had  not  he  better,  far  belter,  go  to  In- 
dia after  all  ?  It  would  be  sad  to  have  none  of  the  boys  at  home,  but 
not  so  sad  as  this.  And  then  Mary  cast  a  half-angry,  half-pitying 
thought  at  Nelly  Rich,  poor  wealthy  girl,  the  "_money"  whom  Frank 
was  trying  to  bring  himself  to  marry.  She  was  angry,  like  a  woman, 
at  this  creature  for  so  much  as  existing,  and  yet — "  Oh  !  "  said  Mary 
to  herself,  "  what  a  fate  for  a  girl — to  be  married  as  money  !  And 
how  frightful  for  Frank  !  and  how  base  of  him  !  and  yet,  ob,  what  a 
fate  !  poor,  poor  fellow !  "  This  is  how  her  thoughts  went  on  as  she 
stood  gazing  after  him,  with  consternation,  and  sympathy,  and  horror, 
and  indignation.  Everybody  would  say  it  was  quite  right ;  even 
Mrs.  Kenton  would  go  and  call,  for  this  reason,  though  for  no  other, 
and  smile  upon  them  for  their  wealth.  Mary  grew  sick  as  she  thought 
of  it.  Ben  was  infatuated,  and  blind,  and  foolish.  He  was  going  to 
be  miserable  in  a  different  way,  for  the  creature  he  loved  was  not  good 
enough  for  him.     But  it  was  not  so  bad  as  this. 

In  the  mean  time  Frank  was  very  bitter  upon  old  Sargent  about 
those  flower-beds.  He  upbraided  the  gardener  with  taking  advantage 
of  his  mother's  illness  and  her  indifference  to  external  things.  He 
was  so  solemn  about  such  a  breach  of  trust  that  the  old  man  was 
struck  dumb,  and  had  not  a  word  to  say  for  himself  It  was  a  satis- 
faction to  the  mind  of  the  young  master,  who  had  been  stung  by 
Mary's  injudicious  question,  more  than  he  could  have  avowed.  Frank 
had  to  take  a  long  walk,  and  do  an  immense  deal  of  thinking,  before 
he  could  bring  himself  back  to  his  former  easy  sense  of  duty.  Fond  of 
her !  Of  course,  if  he  married  her  he  should  grow  fond  of  Nelly ; 
he  liked  her  very  well  now,  or  he  never  would  think  of  it.  Girls 
were  such  foolish  creatures,  and  could  not  understand  all  the  breadth 
of  a  man's  motives.  A  pretty  thing  the  world  would  be  if  it  were 
built  only  upon  what  they  call  love.  Love !  It  was  very  well  in  its 
way,  but  society  wanted  a  firmer,  more  practical  basis  ;  but  yet,  not- 
withstanding all  these  reasonings,  Frank  was  more  shaken  than  he 
had  yet  been  by  the  surprise  and  the  pain  that  had  come  iuto  Mary 
Westbury's  face.  ■• 

[to     be     CONTINnEB.] 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  NOVELIST. 

By  Annie  Thomas,  Author  of  "  False  Colors,"  "  Denis 
Donne,"  etc. 

IT  was  back  in  the  long,  past  days,  when  literary  labor  was  a  new 
thing  to  me,  that  I  committed  a  fraud  in  the  cause  of  friendship 
which  has  kept  me  a  poor  man  all  my  life. 

And  worse  than  the  poverty  which  it  has  entailed  upon  me,  is 
the  bitter  knowledge  I  have  that  the  world  regards  me  with  a  sort  of 
good-natured  compassion ;  is  tolerant  to  attempts  that  either  it  will 
not  deign  to  read,  or,  if  it  reads,  will  not  dare  to  admire,  because  the 
Stamp  of  non-success  is  imprinted  legibly  upon  every  thing  that  bears 
my  name.  Doubtless  I  have  fellow-sufferers.  Doubtless  others  have 
been  equally  credulous,  equally  guilty,  and  equally  punishfed.  But  I 
doubt  whether  any  one  of  them  was  ever  brought  intd  the  difficulty  by 
one  he  or  she  loved  as  dearly  as  I  loved  Gerard  Hayter. 


Under  the  above  name  I  am  about  to  describe  one  of  the  most 
popular,  successful,  fascinating,  and  brilliant  men  of  letters  of  the 
present  day — a  man  who  is  blessed  in  his  domestic,  social,  and  literary 
relations  to  an  extraordinary  degree — a  man  whom  the  big  and  little 
"  Jupiters'  "  delight  to  extol,  whose  works  men  of  the  world  applaud 
for  their  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  women  of  the  world  pro- 
nounce to  be  fraught  with  the  piirest  and  most  profound  pathos,  and 
whose  "  situations  "  are  so  intensely  dramatic  that,  while  his  works 
continue  to  be  published,  writers  for  the  stage  find  it  unnecessary  to 
cross  the  Channel  in  search  of  material — a  man,  in  fact,  who,  though 
not  a  Dickens,  nor  a  TroUope,  nor  a  Yates,  nor  a  "  Guy  Livingstone," 
finds  himself  a  very  little  way  behind  any  of  these  gentlemen  in  the 
matter  of  readers  and  remuneration.  • 

This  is  a  friendship — a  bond,  I  should  say — of  many  years'  stand- 
ing now.  We  were  not  school-fellows  or  college  friends,  but  we  were 
what  brings  men  into  even  closer  communion  than  these  things  ;  name- 
ly, young,  straggling  writers  on  the  same  ill-fated  paper,  which  was 
born,  and  which  expired  in  slow  agonies,  some  eighteen  years  ago. 

I  remember  the  night  of  my  introduction  to  him  well.  We  were 
holding  a  riotously-mirthful  but  otherwise  harmless  orgy  at  the  rooms 
of  our  editor — smoking,  and  drinking  bitter  ale,  and  laughing  heart- 
ily and  hopefully  at  the  wit  and  humor  which  we  were  bandying 
about,  and  which  we  faithfully  believed  was  revolutionizing  modern 
literature.  Our. editor  was  a  caustic,  elever  Scotchman,  a  purist  in 
style,  a  conservative  to  the  core,  a  capital  classical  scholar,  a  genial 
gentleman,  a  Bohemian  at  heart,  and  altogether  a  man  not  precisely 
fitted  to  be  the  ruling  spirit  of  a  comic  paper,  and  the  guide,  phi- 
losopher, and  friend  of  a  lot  of  bright-minded,  hare-brained,  warm- 
hearted young  men. 

We  were  striking  out  the  plan  of  the  paper  for  the  following  week, 
when  Gaskin,  our  editor,  said :  "  By-the-way,  I  am  expecting  a  splen- 
did young  fellow  here  presently ;  he's  going  to  do  something  unless  I 
am  very  much  mistaken.  We  must  get  him  on  the  Prickly  Penr  with- 
out delay ;  "  and  then,  as  he  finished  speaking,  the  door  opened,  and 
looming  through  the  smoke  we  saw  the  figure  of  a  fine,  tall,  good- 
looking  young  fellow  of  about  twenty,  who  came  into  the  midst  of  us 
at  once,  and  became  "  one  of  us  "  almost  before  he  had  spoken,  by  the 
power  of  th.at  irresistible  bonhomie  and  overwhelming  vitality  which 
has  always  carried  him  along  on  the  topmost  wave  of  success. 

How  brightly  and  blithely  the  Pricl-li/  Pear  went  for  the  next  few 
weeks  !  He  could  tk)  any  thing.  Burlesque  burlesques  ;  parody, 
paragraph,  paraphrase,  and  plagiarize  every  thing  and  everybody. 
Gaskin  was  quite  right ;  he  was  a  "  splendid  young  fellow."  We  older 
hands  on  the  Prickly  Pear  saw  him  winning  his  spurs  with  mingled 
pride  and  pleasure.  But,  as  I  have  said,  the  Pn'c/:/y  Pear  withered  up 
after  a  while,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  and  his  brilliancy,  and  the  staff 
separated  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  other  leaders,  with  various  suc- 
cess. 

Some  of  us  were  never  heard  of  again.  One  subsided  into  a  re- 
porter. One  started  a  paper  of  his  own.  One  turned  bookseller,  and 
others  dispersed  themselves  modestly  about  the  London  press.  I  fell 
into  a  moderately  money-getting  groove  by  writing  serials  for  local 
papers;  and  Gerard  Hayter  wrote  for  every  periodical  of  that  day 
with  a  verve  and  vigor  that  weekly  increased  our  faith  in  him. 

During  all  this  time  we  had  become  very  intimate,  and  one  night 
he  told  me  in  a  burst  of  higher  spirits  than  ever  ihat  he  was  going  to 
be  married,  and  that  I  must  be  his  "  best  man."  For  at  least  a  month 
after  he  made  this  announcement,  I  had  not  an  hour  during  the  day 
to  devote  to  my  own  work.  He  paid  me  the  delicate  compliment  of 
intrusting  the  finding  of  a  house  in  a  given  neighborhood,  and  at  a 
given  rate,  to  me.  And  when  I  had  satisfactorily  discharged  that 
mission,  he  sent  me  on  another  in  search  of  furniture,  which  I  was 
"  to  look  up,  and  then  let  Nina  see,"  before  I  purchased  on  his  ac- 
count. As  Nina  (his  beloved)  was  very  fastidious,  this  task,  though 
delightful,  was  an  onerous  one. 

The  favorite  of  Fate  and  Fortune  was  as  lucky  in  his  marriage 
prospects  as  in  every  thing  else.  His  bride  was  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful women  I  ever  saw,  and  she  had  a  few  thousand  pounds  in  addi- 
tion to  her  personal  charms. 

His  house  at  Brompton  realized  all  my  ideas  of  an  earthly  para- 
dise. He  gave  exquisite  little  dinners,  which  were  gracefully  presided 
over  by  his  beautiful,  cordial  wife;  and  he  made  me  feel  that  I  was  at 
home  there  until  the  bond  between  us  seemed  like  a  modern  version  of 
the  Damon  and  Pythias  story,  with  improvements.     All  this  time  we 
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were  both  working  away  hard  and  contentedly  in  our  respective^ivallis 
of  literature— he  as  a  feuilldoniste  and  sketch-writer,  I  as  a  romancist 
and  story-teller — in  obscure  local  papers. 

At  length  be  surprised  me  one  day  by — "  By  Jove  !  old  fellow,  I'll 
write  a  novel— three  volumes— they're  the  things  to  pay,  sir." 

"  Hadn't  you  better  try  your  hand  at  some  shorter  work  of  fiction 
first  ?  "  I  suggested. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it — make  or  nothing — three  volumes,  nothing  short- 
er. You  ought  to  have  done  the  task  yourself  before  now,  Maitland. 
I  shall  get  my  novel  ready  for  publication  in  May  ;  that's  the  best 
month." 

"  Have  you  begun  it  ?  "  I  asked  ;  for  it  was  February  now  when  he 
spoke  of  it. 

"  Not  a  line,  not  a  word  written,  but  I  have  plenty  of  time ;  I  shall 
go  at  it  just  enough  to  get  into  the  spirit  of  it,  and  give  you  an  idea 
of  what  it  is  to  be  when  you  come  to-morrow.  I  shall  always  take  your 
advice,  and  submit  things  to  your  judgment,  old  fellow,"  he  added, 
affectionately. 

Sure  enough,  the  following  night  he  had  the  first  chapter  ready  to 
read  to  me.  It  was  just  like  himself,  brilliant,  clever,  full  of  vitality 
and  bonhomie,  and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  prayed  for  the  suc- 
cess that  I  prophesied  for  it.  Mrs.  Hayter  liked  it  190 ;  she  criticised 
it  more  than  I  did,  and  criticised  very  judiciously  too  :  "  You  want 
something  more  than  life  and  animation  in  a  novel,  you  know,  Gerard 
dear,"  she  said,  laying  her  beautiful  head  on  his  shoulder,  so  as  mer- 
cifully to  temper  her  judgment.  And  he  said :  "  Yes,  he  knew  that, 
and  should  pull  in  the  pathos  by-and-by." 

He  did  "  pull  in  the  pathos  "  so  well,  that  when  the  book  came  out 
in  May,  everybody  c^ed  over  it,  and  pronounced  it  the  work  of  the 
season.  It  went  into  a  second  edition  at  once,  and  the  reviews  were, 
so  to  say,  rabid  in  their  admiration.  I  saw  him  the  hour  after  its 
great  success  was  ascertained,  and  when  I  had  poured  out  my  con- 
gratulations, I  said  :  "  You  must  follow  it  up  at  once,  old  fellow,  with 
another." 

"  That's  what  my  publisher  tells  me;  he  says, '  Always  follow  up  a 
success ; '  but  supposing  a  fellow  can't  do  it,  what  then  ?  "  he  said, 
excitedly. 

"  Nonsense,  Gerard  !  you  can  if  any  one  can  ;  even  knowing  you  as 
well  as  I  do,  I'm  amazed  at  the  faciUty  of  your  style.  Never  hint  a 
doubt,  my  good  fellow  ;  plan  another  at  once,  and  make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines ;  the  public  is  a  feeble  monster — '  Gather  ye  roses  while  ye 
may,'  as  old  Herrick  says."  I  poured  out  these  sentences  in  the  full 
belief  that  I  was  combating  a  sudden  access  of  laziness  which  would, 
if  indulged  in,  be  most  pernicious  to  his  rising  fame. 

He  looked  thoughtful  for  a  minute,  then  he  said  :  "  Shall  I  close 
with — "  then  mentioning  his  publisher — "  he  offers  me "  (here  he 
mentioned  a  large  sum  of  money)  "  a  year,  to  write  so  many  works  of 
fiction  for  him  in  the  course  of  the  next  six  years.  It  would  be  a 
certain  income,  you  know,  and  a  fine,  if  I  can  only  depend  on  my- 
self. What  do  you  say,  Maitland  ?  we  have  been  living  rather  extrava- 
gantly, and  we  shall  have  to  pull-in  if  I  don't  close  with  this.  I 
wouldn't  care  for  myself,  but  there's  Nina  and  the  kid."  He  spoke 
anxiously  and  affectionately ;  and  I,  knowing  how  sorely  it  would  cut 
beautiful,  refined  Mrs.  Hayter  to  be  compelled  to  live  on  straitened 
means,  said : 

"  Close  with  it  by  all  means  without  delay,  old  fellow ;  '  depend 
upon  yourself,'  of  course  you  can  depend  upon  yourself;  and,  if  at  any 
time  you're  pressed  for  time  I  dare  say  I  can  mange  to  fill  a  gap  for 
you ;  given  certain  circumstances,  and  certain  events  must  ensue  in 
fiction  as  in  real  life.  I  believe  I  could  undertake  to  carry  on  a  story 
begun  by  you  without  the  most  discriminating  reader  marking  the 
difference." 

"  I  shall  act  on  your  advice,  dear  old  boy,"  he  said,  and  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  his  publisher,  closing  with  the  offer. 

I  must  now  entreat  the  reader's  interest  for  myself  for  a  short 
time.  I  did  not  go  much  into  private  society ;  but  it  happened,  a  few 
weeks  after  my  conversation  with  Hayter,  that  I  was  at  an  evening 
party,  where  we  had  a  carpet-dance.  I  was  going  through  the  evolu- 
tions of  a  quadrille  with  an  antique  virgin,  who,  knowing  I  was  a 
writer,  tried  to  talk  elegant,  light  literature  to  me,  when  my  eyes  fell 
upon  a  girl  who  had  just  come  into  the  room  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a 
choleric-looking  old  gentleman.  My  companion,  seeing  where  my 
gaze  was  riveted,  giggled  for  a  moment,  and  then  said : 

"  That  is  forbidden  fruit,  Mr.  Maitland.     Miss  Lascelles  is  going  to 


be  married  to  that  gentleman."  The  music  came  to  an  end  with  a 
clash,  and  I  was  free  to  deposit  my  ill-favored  informant  on  a  bench 
before  she  could  say  any  more.  Then  I  hurried  away  to  my  hostess, 
and  begged  her  to  introduce  me  to  the  young  lady  in  black,  with  those 
cloudy  masses  of  white  tulle  about  her  neck  and  arms. 

My  request  was  complied  with,  and  in  another  minute  I  was  talk- 
ing to  the  girl,  and  was  hopelessly  in  love. 

She  was  so  pretty,  so  piquant,  so  exquisitely  sympathetic  to  me. 
Her  dainty  beauty  was  not  of  the  striking,  splendid  order  of  Mrs. 
Hayter's,  but  it  was  equally  charming  of  its  kind.  I  felt  that  if  I 
could  only  win  this  woman  for  my  wife,  I  should  as  a  husband  be  on 
an  equal  platform  with  Gerard.  I  felt — well,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  I 
felt — intoxicated  with  the  radiant,  intelligent,  and  sympathetic  smile 
that  lit  up  the  whole  of  the  mobile,  oval  face,  and  beamed  from  the 
star-like,  hazel  eyes.  I  was  in  love  !  I  was  in  heaven  as  I  waltzed 
with  her ;  as  she  talked,  not  polite  conversation,  but  genuine  senti- 
ments about  genuine  things  ;  as  she  vented  her  sweet  enthusiasms, 
her  appreciative  admirations,  her  own  darling  ideas  about  different 
things.  She  had  read  what  I  had  written,  and  knew  me  by  my  name  ' 
for  the  author  of  the  same.  Can  more  subtle  flattery  than  this  be 
paid  to  a  writer  who  is,  as  it  were,  living  perdu  yet  ?  She  had  found 
out  who  the  author  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing  was.  "  And 
they  ought  not  to  be  in  such  places,  Mr.  Maitland  ;  they  ought  to  be 
where  '  Fidelity  '  is — in  three  volumes  on  the  shelves  of  every  circu- 
lating-library." 

Now  "  Fidelity  "  was  the  name  of  Gerard  Hayter's  novel.  So  I 
talked  to  her  of  my  friend,  of  his  lovely  wife,  of  his  charm,  his 
talent,  his  success.  And  I  suppose  the  tone  in  which  I  told  another's 
life 

*'  intei-preted  my  own," 

for    she    seemed    to    realize    my   career   very   perfectly   before   we 
parted. 

We  parted  for  a  few  days  only.  I  found  out  that  she  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  an  old  general  officer,  a  proud  old  fellow  who  lived  up  to 
his  large  income,  and  designed  that  all  his  daughters  should  marry 
money.  Alice  (my  friend)  was  betrothed  to  a  rich  East-India  mer- 
chant, the  choleric-looking  old  gentleman  on  whose  arm  she  had  been 
leaning  when  I  saw  her  first. 

Every  thing  was  against  m^the  girl's  own  feeling  of  honor,  her 
father's  prejudices,  my  own  sense  of  what  the  world  would  call  right. 
But  "  love  was  still  the  lord  of  all,"  and  before  I  had  known  Alice 
Lascelles  six  weeks  I  had  found  an  opportunity  of  asking  her  to  be  _ 
my  wife.  I  put  all  the  difficulties  and  drawbacks  before  her  very 
plainly,  and,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  when  I  had  finished  speak- 
ing, she  accepted  me. 

"  I  have  already  broken  off  my  engagement  with  Mr.  Hill,"  she 
said.  "  I  found  myself  getting  so  fond  of  you  that  I  couldn't  bear  to 
look  at  him  even  ;  so  I  told  him  the  truth'  and  he  swore  at  me ;  and 
when  I  said  thai  made  me  rejoice  more  than  ever  that  I'd  had  the  cour- 
age to  break  it  off,  he  swore  at  me  more  than  ever." 

"  And  no  recording  angel  will  blot  out  an  oath  uttered  against 
you,"  I  said. 

"  I  have  read  '  Tristram  Shandy,'  Jack,"  she  said,  gravely ;  "  I 
hope  you  don't  think  the  worse  of  me  for  that  ?  " 

On  my  honor,  I  assured  her  that  I  did  not. 

"  I  wonder  if  you'll  think  the  worse  of  me  when  I  tell  you 
that,  if  you  marry  me,  you  won't  have  a  penny  with  your  wife,"  she 
went  on,  coloring  fiercely,  but  speaking  out  bravely ;  "  my  poor,  little, 
barely-passable  face  is  my  fortune." 

I  became  demonstrative,  but  she  cheeked  me. 

"  Jack,  papa  will  say  '  no,'  I  know  that ;  I  sha'n't  even  have  the 
means  of  buying  a  wedding-dress  ;  will  you  hamper  yourself  with  such 
a  poverty-stricken  little  wretch  ?  " 

For  answer  I  made  her  vow  again  and  again  that  she  would  marry 
me,  and  me  only,  and  that  soon. 

She  promised,  and  then  I  went  to  face  her  father.  General  Las- 
celles was  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  military  martinet.  He  was  very 
frank  and  outspoken,  and  he  called  me. what  he  thought  me,  "a  pre- 
sumptuous, sneaking,  low-lived,  scribbling  hound."  That  his  footmen 
did  not  attempt  to  turn  me  out  of  the  house,  as  they  were  commis- 
sioned to  do  by  him,  I  owe  to  a  certain  stalwartness  of  frame  which  is 
my  portion.  His  answer  was  very  definite  :  with  his  consent  I  should 
never  have  his  daughter ;  she  was  intended  for  decrepit  age  and 
money,  in  th^  person  of  Mr.  Hill,  and  her  father  disbelieved  in  youth 
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and  energy,  and  the  power  of  maintaining  her  without  an  assured  in- 
come, as  personified  by  me. 

However,  youlh  entered  the  lists  fairly,  and  won  the  fair  guerdon 
of  the  girl's  love  honest!y._  Both  Alice  and  I  were  averse  to  doing 
any  tLing  diametrically  opposed  to  the  old  man's  wishes,  or  any  thing 
that  could  savor  of  filial  ingratitude.  But  he  left  us  no  choice.  He 
would  not  hear  me  and  reason.  And  the  end  of  it  was  that,  rather 
than  see  his  daughter  sacrificed  to  his  grasping  cupidity,  I  set  aside 
my  own  scruples,  and  entreated  her  to  marry  me  without  delay. 

It  was  all  very  well  urging  this  in  hot  blood,  and  vowing  in  the 
same  that  I  would  "  make  her  tiimous  by  my  pen,"  i.  e.,  secure  her  a 
fair  maintenance,  and  keep  her  in  that  position  of  life  in  which  she  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  be  kept.  It  was  all  very  well  vowing  and 
swearing  and  promising,  but,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  and  she 
agreed  to  marry  at  once,  and  repent  (if  needs  be)  at  leisure,  I  had  not 
the  wherewithal  to  carry  out  the  plans  I  had  made  so  bravely.  In 
plain,  idiomatic  English,  I  was  out  of  funds  until  the  ne.\t  pay-day 
(two  months  hence)  arrived.  That  is  to  say,  though  I  had  enough  to 
have  enabled  me  to  rub  along  as  a  bachelor,  I  had  not  enough  to  make 
the  path  of  my  bride  tolerably  smooth. 

At  this  junclure,  and  just  as  my  bewilderment  and  anxiety  seemed 
likely  to  culminate  in  low  fever,  I  bethought  me  of  Gerard  Hayter. 
He  was  on  the  top  of  the  tide ;  surely  he  would  not  object  to  advan- 
cing me  a  sum  of  money  wliich  I. could  easily  repay.  On  the  other 
hand,  though  he  was  on  the  top  of  the  tide  of  success,  still,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  he  had  a  great  many  expenses,  and  the  considera- 
tion of  these  made  me  hesitate  about  applying  to  him.  In  this  emer- 
gency, while  I  was  waiting,  and  Alice  was  preparing  for  our  quiet  mar- 
riage, he  came  to  me,  and  all  my  difficulties  vanished; 

"  Jack,  my  dear  follow,"  he  said,  "  I'm  in  a  fix." 

"  So  am  I,"  I  said. 

"  I'm  in  an  awful  fix,"  he  went  on,  moodily,  without  noticing  my 
remark.  "  You  know  what  I  did  on  the  strength  of  the  success  of 
'  Fidelity ; '  what  you  advised  me  to  do,  in  fact.  Well,  now  I'm 
stranded,  high  and  dry,  in  the  middle  of  the  first  volume,  and  my 
publisher  is  crying  for  his  pound  of  flesh  ;  it's  in  the  bond  that  he 
has  the  whole  of  his  copy  in  six  weeks'  time,  and  I  haven't  an  idea 
left ;  my  brain  will  soften  if  it's  strained  much  more." 

I  felt  rather  aghast.  "  What  have  ^oci  been  doing  all  this  time  ?  " 
I  asiked,  for  he  had  been  given  six  months  to  write  his  novel  in. 

"  Nothing,''  he  said,  rather  savagely ;  "  a  fellow  can't  write  to 
order.  What  were  you  about.  Jack,  to  let  me  in  for  this  ?  Nina  is 
frantic ;  talks  of  putting  down  her  brougham  and  going  into  cheap 
lodgings,  and  all  sorts  of  impossibilities  ;  I  wish  you'd  look  over  the 
copy  I  have  ready,  like  a  good  fellow,  and  see  if  you  could  help  me 
along  this  once  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  continue  your  story  for  you  ?  "  I  asked,  with  a  beat- 
ing heart.  * 

"Well,  yes  ;  I'll  give  you  a  sketch  of  my  general  idea  about  it, 
and  post  you  up  in  a  notion  or  two  about  some  of  the  characters.  If 
I  only  had  the  power  of  writing  to  order  like  a  machine,  I  should  be 
all  right,"  he  continued,  with  a  sort  of  magnificent  scorn,  that  at  the 
time  I  thought  infinitely  becoming ;  "  but  I  haven't  the  power,  and 
so  I'll  give  up  the  working  out  of  one  of  the  finest  women  who  has 
been  brought  into  a  book  for  many  a  long  day  into  your  hands." 

He  talked  on  in  this  strain  for  a  long  time,  and  the  end  of  it  was 
that  we  came  to  the  following  agreement,  namely — that  I  s'jould  finish 
the  novel  he  had  in  hand  ;  that  it  should  be  published  in  his  name  ; 
that  he  should  take  all  the  praise  and  all  the  blame  which  might  be 
awarded  it ;  and  that,  in  consideration  of  my  share  in  the  work,  I 
should  receive  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  from  him  when  the  last 
line  of  manusciipt  was  sent  in  to  his  publisher. 

I  did  my  work  in  the  appointed  time,  I  received  the  money,  I 
married,  and  went  off  on  my  wedding-tour,  with  all  my  happiness 
marred  by  the  feeling  that  I  had  committed  a  fraud  on  the  public,  the 
evil  effects  of  wliich  would,  at  no  distant  date,  rebound  on  my  own 
head.  The  worst  effects  I  dreaded  were  that  the  deception  both  Hay- 
tev  and  I  had  priictised — I  in  writing  the  book,  and  he  in  palming  it 
off  as  his  own — would  be  discovered,  and  that  our  reputation  for 
probity  would  be  destroyed.  This  was  what  I  dreaded.  The  evils 
that  have  ensued  are  widely  different,  and  have  fallen  on  my  head 
alone. 

We  came  home,  and  after  a  time  the  proceeds  from  my  usual  work 
flowed  in — not  with  lavish  profusion  certainly,  but  still  with  most  de- 


sii-ableregularity.  Alice  and  I  were  in  comfortable  furnished  lodgings, 
not  very  distant  from  the  little  hi^ou  house  in  Brompton  which  was 
occupied  by  Gerard  Hayter  and  his  wife,  and  Nina  and  Alice  were 
"  devoted  friends,"  as  the  women  phrase  it. 

The  reviews,  the  public,  and  consequently  the  libraries,  were  kinder 
to  Gerard  Hayter's  new  novel  than  they  had  been  to  his  first  even. 
He  peacocked  himself  upon  the  strength  of  this  success  amazingly 
and  amusingly.  He  did  not  quite  ignore  my  share  in  the  work,  but  he 
did  almost  ignore  it. 

"  Maitland,  my  dear  old  fellow,  how  splendidly  we  work  together, 
don't  we?  "  he  would  say,  reading  a  good  "selling"  notice,  and  tug- 
ging away  at  his  mustache.  "  I  do  the  pattern,  and  you  do  the 
grounding  admirably." 

Yes ;  he  had  the  audacity  to  tell  me  that  I  did  the  "  grounding," 
when  I  had  written  exactly  two  volumes  and  a  half  of  his  new  and 
successful  novel. 

Time  went  on.  Our  dream  of  love  was  resolving  itself  into  very 
wide-awake  married  happiness,  and  the  enterprising  publisher  who 
had  bought  Hayter's  brains  and  name  for  six  years  began  to  grow  im- 
patient to  see  the  early  chapters  and  the  scheme  of  another  novel. 
Again  Gerard  came  to  me,  moody  and  miserable,  and  repentant  of  the 
bargain  he  had  made. 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  him  you  can't  do  it,  and  cancel  the  bond  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  Why  don't  I  stand  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  and  shout  to  all 
who  care  to  hear  that  I'm  written  out  for  a  time ;  that  I  can't  produce 
money's  worth,  and  so  must  go  and  starve  ?  You^re  a  precious  ad- 
viser. Jack — a  Job's  comforter,  and  no  mistake  ;  besides,  I  have  the 
ideas.  I  have  got  a  woman  in  my  head  who  will  Jjeat  all  the  heroines 
of  late  years  hollow  ;  I  have  studied  her  profoundly,  and  could  sketch 
her  pointedly  and  well  for  you ;  it's  the  confounded  fiUing-in  and  pad- 
ding that  I  can't  do — the  part  you  manage  so  well ;  come.  Jack,  what 
do  you  say  ?  let  us  do  another  book  together  on  the  same  terms  as 
before." 

"  And  publish  the  fact  of  the  joint  authorship  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  no  one  in  that  special  line  of  literature  knows 
your  name  even,"  he  said,  condescendingly.  "  No,  no ;  that  would 
spoil  the  name  of  the  book.     J/y  name  will  float  any  thing." 

"  Why  don't  you  write  '  any  thing,'  and  try  it,  then  ?  "  I  said. 

"  I  really  haven't  the  health  at  command,  or  the  time  either ;  I 
don't  want  to  drop  ray  connection  with  the  papers  I'm  on,  and  yet  the 
public  will  have  a  novel  bearing  my  name  every  six  months.  Come, 
Jack*  be  a  good  fellow."  Then  he  went  on  to  put  the  fact  before  me 
more  forcibly,  that  no  pul■"■■^llor  would  risk  buying  a  book  of  mine  at 
present,  and  that  I  should  be  unwise  to  put  myself  in  the  ranks  of  the 
rejected.  And,  further,  he  enlisted  my  wife  on  his  side,  through  the 
agency  of  his  wife.  "  Dear  Jack,  it  will  be  so  nice  to  have  that  money 
down  at  once  for  doing  what  won't  take  you  very  long  to  write,  be- 
cause you're  so  clever.  Besides,  see  how  it  will  help  poor  Gerard  ! 
Nina  says  he  would  never  hold  his  head  up  again,  if  he  had  to  break 
his  agreement  with  his  publisher." 

Alice's  blandishments  and  Mr.  Gerard  Hayter's  conscientious  scru- 
ples carried  the  day  against  my  knowledge  of  what  was  due  to  myself 
I  entered  upon  the  task,  and  this  time  I  was  not  hampered  with  even 
half  a  volume  of  another  man's  writing.  Gerard  gorgeously  placed 
some  of  his  grand  ideas  at  my  service ;  but  I  did  not  find  them  avail- 
able. Consequently,  I  wrote  the  whole  of  the  third  novel,  which  was 
shortly  advertised  as  "  from  the  pen  of  that  popular  novelist,  Mr.  Ge- 
rard Hayter." 

For  more  than  three  years  I  remained  in  this  ignominious  bondage. 
He  was  quite  right  in  his  assertion  that  "  whatever  was  put  forth  to 
the  world  under  his  name  went  like  wildfire."  The  novel-reading  pub- 
lic had  an  enthusiasm  for  him.  But  still,  as  various  discriminating 
critics  picked  out  special  bits  in  the  books  on  which  to  bestow  un- 
bounded praise,  it  occurred  to  me  that,  if  I  appeared  in  my  own 
proper  person,  I  could  soon  make  as  much  as  Gerard  Hayter ;  for 
every  one  of  "  his  "  latter  novels  was  pronounced  to  be  an  improve- 
ment on  his  first,  "  Fidelity." 

Accordingly.  I  wrote  a  book  into  which  I  poured  my  best,  and  sent 
it  to  the  firm  that  esteemed  him  so  highly  under  my  own  name.  They 
returned  it  with  "  their  compliments,  and  regretted  to  say  that  it  was 
a  class  of  work  they  had  no  desire  to  publish."  Another  firm  rejected 
it  without  so  much  as  a  glance  ;  they  understood  thaf  I  was  a  sensa- 
tion serial  writer  for  some  of  the  local  papers,  and  must  decline  any 
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dealings  with  me.  And  so  on !  Hore  or  less  courteously,  my  novel  \ 
was  rejected  by  every  novel-publishing  firm  in  London,  and  eventually 
Gerard  Hayter  gave  me  a  hundred  pounds  for  it,  and  it  came  out  in 
his  name   and  went  into  six  editions  during  the  season. 

After  this  I  spoke  to  him  again  about  giving  publicity  to  the  fact 
that  I  had  some  share  in  the  works  read  and  received  as  his.  But  he 
scoifed  at  the  idea. 

"It  would  deteriorate  from  their  value  at  once,"  he  said,  with  more 
candor  than  civility.  "  We  shouldn't  get  more  than  two  hundred  for 
one,  then,  and  so  your  share  would  only  be  a  hundred,  which  is  what  I 
give  you  now." 

"  You  ought  to  give  me  more,"  I  urged,  discontentedly. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  largely,  "  consider  my  expenses." 

"  Consider  mine." 

"  Mine  is  a  very  different  sort  of  establishment  to  yours,  you  must 
admit.  Jack." 

"  That's  no  reason,"  I  said,  irrelevantly.  "  My  wife  has  as  fine  a 
taste  for  every  elegance  and  comfort  as  yours  has— only  I  can't  give 
them  to  her." 

"  A  better  time  is  coming,  dear  old  boy,"  he  said. 

"  It  must  come  soon,  or  I  shall  be  broken  down,"  I  said,  bit- 
terly. 

"  Nonsense !  nonsense !  "  he  said,  cheerily.  "  Alice  and  you  must 
come  and  dine  with  us  to-night.  I  have  a  case  of  Madame  Cliquot 
just  in  that  will  make  your  eyes  twinkle ;  and  after  dinner  we'll  have 
a.  quiet  pipe,  Jack,  and  talk  over  the  next  novel." 

Yes,  he  had  the  coolness  to  say  that ! 

The  weight  of  the  last  straw  is  proverbial.  I  could  not  go  on 
bearing  th%  burden  that  ho  was  so  thoughtlessly  heaping  upon  me. 
So,  after  that  dinner,  at  which  he  had  salmon  at  seven  shillings  a 
pound,  and  green  peas  at  half  a  guinea  a  quart,  I  told  him  plainly  that 
"  our  partnership  of  deceit "  (I  worded  it  strongly)  must  come  to  an 
end. 

"  I  must  write  from  morning  till  night  at  things  that  ivill  bring 
some  grist  to  the  mill,"  I  said,  "  and  you  must  learn  to  rely  on  your- 
self, Gerard." 

He  gave  a  shrill  whistle. 

"  Confound  it !  old  fellow,  you're  not  going  to  cut  up  rusty,  and 
le*ve  me  in  the  lurch — are  you  ?  "  he  asked,  in  an  injured  tone. 

"  No ;  but  I  am  going  to  look  more  sharply  after  my  own  interests," 
I  said,  grumpily. 

He  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  with  a  caressing  gesture  that  was 
a  favorite  one  with  him. 

"  Jack,  I  shall  be  in  Queer  Street,  if  you  desert  me,"  he  said,  in 
the  mellifluous  accents  that  I  liked  so  well. 

"  Exert  yourself,"  I  said,  laconically. 

"  That's  all  very  well,  old  fellow — and  so  I  do.  But  exertions,  un- 
aided, don't  produce  novels — do  they?  By  Jove  !  '  Fidelity '  will  be 
the  bane  of  my  life." 

"  As  it  is  of  mine,"  I  said,  referring  to  the  fidelity  with  which  I 
served  him. 

"  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  beastly  book,  I  shouldn't  have  been 
forced  to  the  front  in  this  way.  Now  I  am  there,  I  can't  go  back. 
Why  did  you  tell  me  that  you'd  always  help  me,  and  write  np  '  copy ' 
if  I  hadn't  got  it  ready,  if  you  meant  to  back  out  of  it  in  this 
way  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  back  out  of  it ;  but  the  arrangement  is  an  un- 
fair one — it's  my  brains  again.=it  your  name,  and  you  are  getting  a  rich 
man,  while  I  am  struggling  on  as  a  poor  one.  It's  an  injustice  to  my 
wife  and  children." 

"  What  makes  you  think  I'm  a  rich  man  ?  "  he  asked,  opening  his 
eyes. 

"  The  style  in  which  you  live." 

"  That's  bosh !  I'm  obliged  to  keep  up  appearances  ;  if  I  didn't, 
the  children  of  Israel  would  be  down  upon  me." 

Then  he  grew  mournful,  and  drew  a  melancholy  picture  of  what 
would  be  the  state  of  Nina  and  himself,  if  I  withdrew  '  my  aid,'  as  he 
kindly  called  the  fact  oi.  my  writing  his  novels  for  him. 

However,  I  am  long-suffering,  but  I  am  but  human,  after  all.  It 
was  a  difficult  matter  for  me  to  quarrel  with  Gerard,  for  I  liked  him, 
and  I  was  useful  to  him,  which  latter  circumstance  made  him  marvel- 
lously forbearing.  But  I  shook  off  my  chains  eventually,  and  was  re- 
warded for  ray  independent  spirit  by  being  cut  by  him  and  Nina  .it  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  the  following  Sunday,  and  by  a  stinging  and  with- 


ering review  of  the  first  novel  I  ventured  to  bring  out,  which  review 
bore  unmistakable  evidences  of  having  proceeded  from  his  pen. 

I  am  slowly  working  my  way  into  public  favor.  My  best  was  ex- 
pended in  the  works  which  appeared  in  Gerard  Hayter's  name,  and 
for  the  cheap  editions  of  which  he  is  receiving  a  sum  of  money  that 
would  seem  to  be  a  very  fair  income  to  me.  But  still,  though  my 
vouthful  fire  is  quenched,  and  my  youthful  facility  and  freedom  have 
left  me,  I  write  things  that  are  better  worth  reading  than  were  those  I 
wrote  in  my  heyday  of  youth. 

I  am  a  middle-aged  man  now,  and  Alice  is  a  buxom  matron,  bent 
on  her  sons  following  in  the  "  literary  footsteps  of  their  father."  I 
hope,  if  they  do  this,  they  will  avoid  some  treacherous  ground  on 
which  I  trod  in  the  cause  of  friendship. 

Gerard  Hayter  is  still  a  most  popular  novelist.  But  "  his  style  has 
altered  entirely,"  people  tell  me.  I  am  not  aware  whether  he  merely 
does  the  pattern,  and  leaves  the  grounding  to  some  one  else,  as  of 
old,  or  whether  he  does  the  whole  of  it,  or  whether  he  does  none  of 
it.  Nor  do  I  very  much  care  to  ascertain  the  fact.  The  grievance,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  an  old  and  half-forgotten  one.  But,  for  the 
sake  of  some  of  my  younger  brethren,  I  could  wish  that  they  should 
be  judged  by  their  works,  and  not  by  their  names  alone,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  now.  A  flourishing  review  does  more  for  a  book  than  the 
fairest  fancies  it  may  contain,  a  publishing-puff  more  than  any  pathos 
or  passion  or  profundity.  But  I  am  forgetting  myself;  I  have  not 
subsided  into  the  lecturer  yet.  So,  without  further  comment  on  the 
facts,  I  will  only  say  that  such  things  are. 


DURING  THE  RED   TERROR. 

A    CHAPTER    OF    HISTOKV    TEWRITTEN. 


MONG  the  monuments 
of  old  Paris  there 
were  three  that 
played  a  remarka- 
ble part  in  the  Rev- 
olution. They  were, 
the  Temple,  the 
Prison  of  the  Ab- 
bey, and  the  Carmel- 
ite Convent  in  the 
Kue  de  Vaugirard. 
The  first  two  have 
entirely  disap- 
peared ;  but,  to  cor- 
rectly estimate  those 
eventful  times,  it  is 
necessary  mentally 
to  reconstruct  them. 
The  Carmelite  Con- 
vent, however,  re- 
mains very  nearly  in 
the  same  condition 
as  it  was  in  1'792. 
There  are  few  things 
more  interesting 
than  to  visit  these 
old  buildings,  whose 
fortune  has  been  so 
'       '         ~~^  diverse,    being,     at 

different  periods,  monastery,  barrack,  public  ballroom,  and  prison.^ 
At  each  step  a  dolorous  past  is  recalled,  never,  perhaps,  exceeded  in 
history.  The  church,  the  garden,  and  the  oratory,  known  to-day  as 
the  Chapel  of  the  Martyrs,  reproduce  to  the  imagination  the  frightful 
scenes  of  the  massacre  of  the  2d  September,  when  more  than  one 
Imndred  ecclesiastics  perished  in  the  space  of  an  hour.  Here  is  the 
spot  where  the  first  victim  fell ;  there,  the  alley  where  the  Archbishop 
of  Aries  was  killed  ;  lower  down,  the  steps  where  the  greater  part  of 
the  clergy  were  slaughtered.  Everywhere  the  shadow  of  death  is  felt. 
In  the  interior  of  the  convent  we  find  the  narrow  cells  where  large 
numbers  of  persons  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  suffered  a  long  and 
agonizing  captivity,  leaving  them  only,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  for 
the  tumbril  and  the  guillotine.  The  late  M.  Dupin,  some  years  ago,  in 
his  "  Mcmbires,"  drew  attention  to  this  spot  as  fraught  with  important 
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historical  souvenirs.  He  relates  his  impressions  in  reading  the  scraps 
of  writing  on  the  walls,  often  full  of  philosophy  and  resignation,  espe- 
cially in  the  chamber  of  the  Girondins.  Lamartine's  history  is  very 
defective  in  facts,  though  full  of  poesy.  M.  Dupin  says :  "  I  was 
strongly  impressed  by  them.  They  ought  to  be  copied  literally,  these 
adieu,\  to  life ;  the  speaking  walls  should  be  photographed."  This 
work  has  been  ably  done  by  M.  Alexandre  Sorel,  who  in  the  most 
painstaking  manner  has  collected  from  public  archives  and  the  papers 
of  private  families  a  vast  array  of  facts,  all  intensely  interesting  and 
new.  To  this  valuable  work  we  are  indebted  for  the  material  of  this 
paper. 

In  the  eventful  year  1264  a  small  band  of  Carmelite  monks  ap- 
peared in  Paris.  Many  of  them  had  quitted  their  rocky  cells  in  Syria, 
fleeing  from  violent  persecutions,  and,  following  in  the  train  of  the 
royal  crusader  Saint-Louis,  they  returned  with  him  to  France.  They 
installed  themselves  in  a  crazy  habitation,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  where  later  the  Celestins  erected  a  stately  convent.  Tlie  Car- 
'  melite  habit  at  this  period  was  a  white  mantle,  looped  up  with  black 
bands,  which  obtained  for  its  wearers  the  sobriquet  of  Barres.  In 
1309,  Philippe-le-Bel  bestowed  upon  them  a  larger  house,  called  the 
Lion,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Saintc-Geneviuve,  near  the 
Place  Maubert,  Under  Philip  the  Tall  their  new  habitation  became 
too  small,  and  they  purchased,  in  1386,  the  buildings  of  the  College  of 
Dace  contiguous.  They  then  erected  a  vast  monastery,  with  a  church 
whose  facade  looked  on  the  Rue  Saint-Hilaire.  Things  remained  in 
this  condition  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when,  grave 
abuses  having  crept  into  the  order,  reforms  were  adopted  in  Spain  and 
Italy  by  new  monks,  bearing  the  name  of  Discalceati,  or  Barefooted. 
Pope  Paul  V.  obtained  from  Henry  IV.  permission  for  the  entry  of 
the  Barefooted  Carmelites  into  France.  On  the  spot  where  the 
Huguenots  had  preached,  in  face  of  fire  and  sword,  a  purer  faith, 
the  new  fraternity  inaugurated  their  rule,  Whitsunday,  1611.  The 
Queen  Marie  de  Medicis  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a  splendid  church 
in  the  presence  of  the  court.  An  old  historian  thus  describes  the 
ceremony:  "  The  Queen  Mother  Marie  de  Medicis,  Regent  of  France, 
accompanied  by  all  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  court,  assisted 
at  the  ceremony  and  the  benediction  given  by  the  Cardinal  de  Bon?i, 
Bishop  of  Beziers,  clad  in  pontificals,  the  nobility  with  the  guards, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  people  who  had  assembled.  The  benediction 
being  concluded,  the  monks  formed  in  procession,  carrying  torches, 
and  placed  themselves  modestly  near  the  stone.  The  queen  followed 
them  with  royal  gravity  ;  then  her  Majesty  knelt  humbly,  and  threw 
several  pieces  of  gold  and  silver,  with  a  thousand  benedictions,  on  the 
place  where  the  stone  was  to  be  laid.  There  was  much  joyous  accla- 
mation and  thankfulness  for  this  noble  assistance  to  our  Lord's 
cause." 

In  less  than  two  centuries  later,  this  convent,  inaugurated  under 
such  favorable  auspices,  \yas  to  become  the  scene  of  the  most  sangui- 
nary massacres,  when  the  "  acclamations  of  joy  "  were  succeeded  by 
the  ferocious  cries  of  the  blood-thirsty  an^  the  groans  of  their  unhappy 
victims. 

The  convent  was  a  magnificent  structure,  and  was  surrounded  by 
vast  and  carefully-kept  gardens.  The  friars  were  adepts  in  chemistry, 
and  soon  achieved  a  reputation  for  their  eav  de  milisse,  frequently 
called  eaa  des  Carmes.  They  made  large  profits  out  of  its  sale — much 
the  same  as  is  done  by  the  chartreuse  and  eau  des  moines  Benedictines. 
In  one  year  they  gained  three  thousand  livres  a  monk.  They  called  it 
a  tonic  composed  of  herbs ;  but  the  public,  no  bad  judge  of  this  kind 
of  thing,  decided  that  it  was  a  very  dftlectable  liftteur.  They  obtained 
what  to-day  would  be  called  a  patent  from  the  king,  in  1773.  But  the 
chemists  rebelled  against  this  monopoly,  and  they  had  subsequently 
to  pay  to  the  College  of  Pharmacy  an  annual  sum  of  a  thousand 
livres.  The  monks  are  said  to  "  have  made  themselves  useful  to  the 
Church  by  their  virtues,  their  preachings,  and  writings."  Some  idea 
of  their  wealth  may  be  gathered  from  this  description :  "  Their 
churches  were  richly  adorned  with  exquisite  carpets,  paintings,  lamps, 
and  candlesticks."  But  the  alternations  of  good  and  ill,  which  come 
to  all  men  alike,  were  fast  bringing  round  the  time  of  change. 

The  immediate  circumstances  that  produced  the  Revolution  are 
familiar  to  most  persons.  In  the  first  months  of  1789,  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  States-General  took  place,  the  people  being  permitted  to 
elect  their  own  deputies.  To  facilitate  this  election,  Paris  was  di- 
vided into  sixty  districts.  One  of  these  was  called  District  des  Carmes. 
The  electors  met  in  a  hall  of  the  convent.     The  famous  sitting  of  the 


Jeu  de  Paume,  the  dismissal  of  Necker,  the  open-air  speech  of  Camilla 
Desmoulins,  the  pursuit  of  the  people  by  the  regiment  of  the  Prince 
de  Lambesc,  threw  Paris  into  utter  consternation.  Tlie  people  arose 
in  various  quarters  of  the  city,  demanding  the  reunion  of  voters. 
These  consented  reluctantly,  and  after  deliberation  ordered  the  levy 
of  a  national  guard  of  thirty  thousand  men.  On  the  morrow  the 
Bastile  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  Prior  of  the  Carmelite  Convent  be- 
came the  depositary  of  the  public  money,  and  the  populace  even 
adopted  the  badge  of  the  order.  The  church  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  public  committees.  At  this  period  all  deliberations 
were  commenced  with  prayer  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  Later,  the  monks 
offered  their  buildings  as  a  barrack  for  the  militia,  in  a  document 
signed  by  the  prior,  September  22,  1789.  But  meanwhile  remarkable 
things  were  happening  in  the  National  Assembly.  After  a  debate,  in 
which  the  Abbe  de  Montesquieu  took  part,  they  decreed  the  following 
articles  : 

"  The  constitutional  law  of  the  kingdom  does  not  recognize  any 
longer  solemn  monastic  vows  of  either  sex.  In  consequence,  all  orders 
and  congregations  in  which  such  vows  are  taken  are,  and  will  remain, 
suppressed  in  France,  without  power  to  establish  similar  institutiona 
in  the  future." 

Shortly  afterward,  the  arrangement  dividing  Paris  into  sixty  dis- 
tricts was  abandoned,  and  the  District  des  Carmes  became  the  Section 
du  Luxembourg,  which  was  subsequently  to  play  so  dreadful  a  part  in 
the  events  of  which  the  Luxembourg  quarter  became  the  theatre.  The 
Carmelite  Convent  contained  sixty-four  members,  of  whom  forty-two 
were  priests.  They  were  invited  to  make  the  declaration  prescribed 
by  the  Assembly  to  those  who  wished  to  leave  the  monastery.  Only 
eight  priests  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  A  superior,  nomi- 
nated by  the  state,  was  elected,  and  the  affairs  of  the  order  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  municipality.  They  had  an  excellent 
library  of  twelve  thousand  volumes,  with  many  ancient  manuscripts. 
To  this  the  monks  were  denied  access.  In  reply  to  an  humble  peti 
tion  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  their  books,  they  encountered  still 
harsher  measures. 

On  the  27th  May  a  decree  was  passed  by  which  the  deportation  of 
ecclesiastics  was  declared  to  be  necessary  to  the  public  safety.  This 
decree  was  carried  to  the  king  by  an  enraged  mob  that  filled  the 
Tuileries,  where  he  was  insulted,  and  the  cap  of  liberty  forced  upon 
his  head.  This  was  the  20th  of  June.  The  10th  of  the  following 
August,  the  knell  of  the  monarchy  was  sounded,  and  with  it  the  edifice 
of  religion  fell. 

The  state  of  things  in  Paris  was  rendered  worse  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Marseillaise,  whose  wild  hymn  became  the  chant  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  associated  with  its  bloodiest  scenes.  They  communicated 
their  own  lawlessness  to  the  people  of  Paris,  and  their  first  act  was 
the  pillage  of  the  Tuileries.  The  General  Council  of  the  city  of  Paris 
in  a  proclamation  (August  11th)  announced  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Terror.  "  Sovereign  people,  suspend  your  vengeance  ;  Jus- 
tice, which  has  slept,  reassumes  to-day  her  rights  ;  all  the  guilty  will 
perish  on  the  scaffold  !  "  Instructions  were  at  once  forwarded  to  all 
the  sections  to  arrest  the  nobility  and  clergy.  The  latter  were  incar- 
cerated in  the  Seminary  of  Saint-Firmin,  in  the  Abbey,  and  in  the 
Church  of  the  Carmelites.  No  communication  was  allowed  between 
the  prisoners.  Their  only  nourishment  was  bread  and  water,  and  they 
slept  on  the  pavement  of  the  church.  They  were  refused  permission 
to  say  or  to  hear  the  Mass,  and  every  day  fresh  arrivals  took  place. 
Among  the  prisoners  were  three  bishops — the  Archbishop  of  Aries 
and  the  Bishops  of  Beauvais  and  De  Saintes.  The  Bishop  of  Beau- 
vais  was  an  object  of  particular  animosity.  Outside  the  prison  the 
terror  was  so  great  that  all  the  pupils  in  the  College  of  Saint-Sulpice 
confessed  and  prepared  for  death.  One  of  the  prisoners  relates  the 
painful  experiences  of  himself  and  the  rest :  "  Very  often  we  had 
alarms  that  seemed  to  foretell  our  last  hour.  One  day  we  heard  the 
approach  of  a  great  crowd,  screaming  the  fatal  death-song,  '  ya  ira.' 
We  doubted  not  but  that  our  last  hour  had  come,  and  we  all  knelt  to 
commend  our  souls  to  God."  One  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  here 
awaited  trial.  Traitors  mingled  with  them,  to  gather  information  that 
might  be  turned  to  an  accusation.  Many  would  have  lacked  food  but 
for  several  good  people  who  sent  it  to  them.  One  lady  fed  twenty 
priests.  The  very  loaves  of  bread  were  broken  to  pieces  to  ascertain  ' 
that  they  contained  no  letters.  The  doctor  requested  that  they  might 
be  allowed  air  and  exercise  to  prevent  contagious  disorders,  and  an 
hour  each  day  was  granted.     The  venerable  Archbishop  of  Aries,  an 
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old  man,  with  white  hair,  was  frequently  spat  upon  by  the  ferocious 
guards,  whose  blasphemies  and  indecencies  augmented  the  miseries 
of  the  captives.  On  the  23d  of  August,  one  of  the  sections  came  as 
a  deputation  to  the  Council  of  the  Commune,  and  declared  formally 
that  the  citizens  were  tired  and  indignant  at  the  delay  of  justice,  and 
would  break  open  the  doors  of  the  -prisons  and  immolate  the  prison- 
ers to  their  vengeance.  The  following  day,  Tallien  declared  in  the 
Assembly,  "Wo  have  arrested  the  disturbing  priests,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  soil  will  be  purged  of  their  presence."  "  No  one,"  says  M. 
Michelet,  "  doubted  of  the  probability  of  a  massacre."  The  unhappy 
prisoners  were  deluded  with  promises  of  liberty,  but  the  oldest  among 
them  too  well  construed  the  real  state  of  events  to  indulge  a  hope. 
The  majority  began  systematically  to  prepare  for  death.  On  the  eve 
of  September  2d,  rumor  announced  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had  in- 
vested the  town  of  Ferdun.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  pro- 
posed to  transport  the  seat  of  government  to  Saumur.  This  Danton 
resisted,  concluding  his  speech  with  these  words :  "  My  advice  is,  to 
disconcert  these  measures  and  arrest  the  enemy ;  you  must  strike  fear 
into  the  royalists.  Yes,  you  must  make  them  fear,  I  say."  In  the 
Carmelite  Church,  the  situation  became  more  distressing  every  hour. 
The  surveillance  redoubled,  and  every  prisoner  was  searched  with  the 
greatest  caution.  Many  of  their  friends  came  to  see  them,  and,  by 
their  tears  and  grasping  of  hands,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  antici- 
pated a  catastrophe.  Nevertheless,  the  priests  remained  calm.  After 
dinner,  which  took  place  at  noon,  the  roll  was  called  as  usual,  and  the 
hour's  exercise  began.  A  little  while  afterward  guard  was  relieved — 
not  by  soldiers,  but  by  persons  without  uniform,  armed  with  pikes, 
and  wearing  the  red  cap.  At  four  o'clock  all  were  ordered  into  the 
garden,  and,  contrary  to  custom,  the  old  men  and  the  infirm,  who 
were  wont  to  retire  into  quiet  places  for  reflection,  were  compelled  to 
keep  with  the  rest.  The  garden  is  in  precisely  the  same  condition  to- 
day as  it  was  then.  It  consists  of  a  large  square,  subdivided  into 
fora'  spaces  of  equal  size,  and  separated  by  gravelled  walks.  In  the 
centre  is  a  circular  basin.  Having  reached  the  garden,  the  prisoners 
separated  into  groups,  and  dispersed  about  the  walks.  One  only,  the 
Abbe  Girault,  remained  near  the  basin,  reciting  his  prayers. 

Meanwhile,  a  stormy  assemblage  was  holding  session  at  the  Church 
of  Saint-Sulpice.  The  deliberations  were  on  one  point  only — what 
should  be  done  with  the  prisoners,  and  especially  the  priests  at  the 
Carmelite  Convent.  The  president,  Ceyrat,  remarked :  "  All  those 
imprisoned  in  the  convent  are  guilty,  and  it  is  time  that  the  people 
execute  justice.  They  must  be  got  rid  of  in  a  uniform  manner !  " 
One  of  the  assembly  demanded  how  this  could  be  done.  The  presi- 
dent and  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  replied,  "  By  death !  "  At 
this  word,  the  most  impetuous  rushed  out  of  the  church  and  took 
their  way  to  the  convent.  One  person,  M.  Careel,  foreseeing  the  ap- 
proaching danger,  entreated  the  commandant,  Tanche,  to  interfere, 
but  in  vain.  Arrived  at  the  Rue  Taugirard,  the  assailants  spread 
themselves  through  the  corridors  of  the  convent,  taking  possession  of 
the  cells  that  overlooked  the  garden.  There,  awaiting  a  signal,  they 
remained  some  time,  thrusting  their  sabres  and  bayonets  through  the 
bars  of  the  windows,  and  uttering  the  most  sanguinary  cries.  The 
unfortunate  priests  fled  to  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  where  there  was 
a  small  oratory,  and  commenced  to  say  the  Vespers  for  Sunday.  The 
Archbishop  of  Aries  was  there,  accompanied  by  the  Abbe  de  la 
Pannonie.  The  latter  remarked  that  he  believed  they  were  coming  to 
assassinate  them.  To  which  the  archbishop  replied :  "  Well,  if  the 
moment  of  our  sacrifice  has  arrived,  let  us  thank  God,  and  submit  our- 
selves to  Him  ;  we  offer  our  blood  in  a  good  cause."  He  was  interrupted 
by  cries  proceeding  from  a  new  quarter,  the  Rue  Cassette.  Four  vehi- 
cles full  of  priests  were  on  their  way  to  the  Abbey.  The  drivers  were 
ordered  to  go  slowly,  under  pain  of  death.  The  soldiers  guarding  the 
carriages  informed  their  occupants  that  they  would  not  reach  the  Ab- 
bey, for  the  people  were  risen  to  revenge  themselves.  They  accom- 
panied their  words  with  blows  from  sabres  and  pikes  at  hazard.  The 
crowd  augmented  every  moment  until  the  vehicles  reached  the  Abbev. 
The  court-yard  was  filled  with  people.  One  of  the  priests  thought  to 
escape  by  rushing  among  the  crowd,  but  he  was  instantly  killed.  A 
second  tried,  and  was  also  killed.  A  fourth  received  a  blow  from  a 
sabre.  Twenty-one  priests  were  killed  in  all  by  a  mere  handful  of  men 
led  by  a  miscreant  named  Maillard.  When  the  last  victim  had  ex- 
pired, the  leader  exclaimed,  "  There's  no  more  to  be  done  here — let  us 
go  to  the  Carmelites !  " 

Infuriated  with  blood,  they  rushed  through  the  streets  shouting. 


"  Vive  la  nation  !  Mart  aux  refraclaires .' "  It  was  the  shouts  of  this 
mob  that  interrupted  the  archbishop.  No  sooner  did  those  at  the 
window  hear  them,  than,  as  if  they  had  received  the  signal  they  ex- 
pected, they  broke  open  the  garden-gale.  Dividing  into  two  groups, 
they  went  in  search  of  the  priests.  The  first  group  met  the  Abbe  Gi- 
rault, who  was  still  absorbed  in  reading  his  breviary.  A  blow  from  a 
sabre  divided  his  skull,  and  he  was  killed  by  blows  from  numerous 
pikes  in  an  instant.  Seeing  this  first  victim  fall,  the  Abbe  Salins 
rushed  to  the  assassins,  hoping  to  arouse  in  them  some  sentiment  of 
pity.  A  shot  instantly  killed  him.  The  second  group  directed  their 
steps  to  the  oratory.  They  mot  a  number  of  priests  on  the  way 
among  whom  was  the  Archbishop  of  Aries,  with  M.  de  la  Pannonie. 
Addressing  the  latter,  they  demanded  if  he  was  the  archbishop.  Join- 
ing his  hands  and  lowering  his  eyes,  M.  de  la  Pannonie  made  no  reply, 
hoping  they  might  mistake  him  for  the  prelate.  But  another  addressed 
Monsignor  Dulan  himself : 

"  It  is  you,  wretch,  who  are  the  archbishop." 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,  I  am,"  replied  he. 

"  Ah.  villain,"  rejoined  the  man,  "  it  is  you  who  have  shed  the 
blood  of  so  many  patriots  in  the  city  of  Aries." 

"  I  have  never  done  harm  to  any  one,"  replied  the  archbishop, 
calmly. 

"  Well,  I  am  going  to  harm  you,"  rejoined  the  assassin,  who  lev- 
elled a  blow  at  his  head  with  a  sabre. 

The  prelate,  unmoved,  received  the  blow  wjthout  testifying  the 
least  fear,  or  uttering  the  least  cry.  A  second  blow  opened  his  skull. 
He  raised  his  hands  to  his  head,  but  the  right  hand  was  instantly 
struck  off,  and  a  last  blow  stretched  him  lifeless  on  the  earth.  One 
of  the  assassins  then  thrust  his  pike  into  the  chest  of  the  archbishop 
with  such  force  that  he  could  not  withdraw  it ;  then,  placing  his  foot 
on  the  corpse,  he  drew  the  watch  from  the  pocket  and  held  it  up  to 
his  companions  as  a  token  of  triumph. 

While  this  dreadful  scene  was  being  enacted,  the  remaining  cler- 
gymen rushed  into  the  oratory.  Addressing  them  with  a  trembling 
voice,  the  Abbe  Despres  remarked  : 

"  Friends,  we  cannot  be  better  than  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  in  of- 
fering to  God  the  sacrifice  of  our  lives." 

At  these  words  all  knelt,  and  received  mutually  absolution.  In 
this  position  they  were  found  by  their  murderers.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  were  all  slaughtered,  and  the  white  pavement  of  the  chapel  swam 
with  blood.     All  this  occurred  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes. 

Meanwhile,  in  other  parts  of  the  garden,  similar  scenes  of  atrocity 
were  enacting. 

The  commandant  gave  orders  that  the  surviving  priests  should 
enter  the  church.  They  attempted  to  do  so,  but  were  opposed  at  the 
steps  by  a  band  of  men  with  upraised  pikes,  who  would  have  killed 
them  but  for  the  earnest  intercession  of  the  commandant  that  they 
might  enter  the  church.  The  majority  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary 
and  behind  the  altar.  Two  or  three  hid  themselves  in  a  recess  lead- 
ing to  the  pulpit.  The  Bishop  of  Saintes  concealed  himself  in  the 
choir.  A  moment  after,  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  was  brought  in  on  a 
mattress,  with  his  thigh  broken  by  a  bullet.  Two  other  priests  at  risk 
of  their  limbs  climbed  the  roof  by  a  waterspout,  and  lay  on  the  leads 
all  the  time  the  massacre  went  on  below,  listening  to  the  agonizing 
cries  of  the  defenceless  victims.  They  remained  in  this  position  from 
five  in  the  evening  till  seven  the  following  morning  ere  they  durst  at- 
tempt to  move. 

The  slaughter  in  the  garden  continued.  When  all  was  still,  the 
assassins  entered  the  church.  An  officer  stopped  them,  and  tried  to 
reason  with  them.  But  his  arguments  had  no  effect.  They  rushed  up 
to  the  choir.  A  man  named  Violette  deliberately  seated  himself  at  a 
table  with  the  prison-register.  He  called  up  the  priests  one  by  one, 
and  then  caused  them  to  go  through  a  passage  where  the  crowd 
awaited  them.  As  eacb  one  fell,  the  shout,  "Vive  la  nation  !"  rang 
through  the  building.  The  name  of  Pierre  Louis  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
Bishop  of  Saintes,  was  called,  and  the  old  man  walked  resolutely  to 
his  doom.  He  hoped  that  the  wound  which  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
his  brother,  had  received,  would  excite  the  pity  of  the  crowd.  But  no 
sooner  had  they  killed  the  Bishop  of  Saintes,  than  they  cried  out, 
"  Where  is  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  ?  " 

"  Here,"  replied  the  prelate.  "  I  do  not  refuse  to  die  Uke  the  rest, 
but  you  see  I  cannot  walk.  I  beg  you  will  have  the  charity  to  help 
me  up,  and  carry  me  where  you  will." 

They  carried  him  to  the  staircase,  and  there  killed  him. 
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In  less  than  two  hours  one  hundred  priests  had  been  shiin.  The 
last  victim  was  the  Abbe  Dubray.  The  blood-stained  wretches,  having 
accomplished  their  object,  passed  the  night  in  drinking  and  singing  in 
the  church.  About  nine  o'clock  a  slight  noise  was  heard  in  one  of 
the  sidc-chapels.  On  searching,  the  Abbe  Dubray  was  brought  out. 
He  had  hid  himself  between  two  mattresses,  but  was  compelled  to 
move  to  get  air.  They  killed  him  in  front  of  the  sanctuary  with  one 
blow  of  a  sabre.  So  terminated  this  frightful  day,  of  which  we  may 
well  say: 

"Excidat  ilia  dies  a5vo,  nee  postera  credant 
SiEcula  ! '' 


LEAH. 

0\E  star  drops,  glittering,  where  dusk  meadows  lie — 
A  jewel  on  the  twilight's  rosy  hand. 
Great  peace  is  over  all  the  dreamy  land  ; 
Clear  loom  the  palms  against  the  purple  sky. 

Faint  gleam  the  mellow  lamp-rays,  falling  there, 

Through  yonder  tent's  dim  tapestries.     I  know 
What  mingled  voices  murmurously  flow 

Hither,  across  the  quiet,  dewy  air ! 

For  now  no  more  the  garments  of  his  toil 

Array  him,  but  soft  linens  cool  and  white ; 
On  cushioned  purple  doth  he  rest,  in  light 

Of  costly  cressets  fed  with  fragrant  oil. 

His  regal,  massive-bearded  face  that  shows 
Anger  so  sternly  well,  is  wearing  now 
Love's  tenderest  smile  ;  beneath  his  high,  firm  brow 

Love's  tenderest  look,  deep,  dark,  and  lustrous,  glows. 

And  all  the  grand-limbed  majesty  and  power 
Of  his  heroic  stature  fallen  supine. 
Even  as  the  day's  full  gloriousness  doth  shine. 

Beam-lavishing,  upon  some  frail-stemmed  flower. 

So  shines  his  peerless  manhood  upon  her. 

The  woman  whose  dear,  daily  joy  it  is 

To  gird  him  with  her  beauteous  arms,  and  kiss 

The  willing  lips  of  her  strong  worshipper. 

And  I  that  hunger  for  his  love  with  hot, 

Unrestful  soul,  aloof,  alone  must  dwell. 
0  Labau !  0  my  father !  was  it  well 

To  bind  thy  bondsman  where  his  heart  went  not  ? 

Better  we  were  not  wed  !  than  sharpest  scorn 

Sharper  his  dull,  cold  courtesy  doth  sting. 
Holding  my  wifehood  as  a  worthless  thing. 

Forgetful  of  the  children  I  have  borne  ! 

His  children — his  and  mine  !     She,  oarren  still. 

That  shapelier  Rachel,  winsome,  golden-tressed, 
Not  having  clasped  his  babe  upon  her  breast. 

Has  neyer  thrilled  with  love's  divinest  thrill ! 


FRENCH  WEIGHTS   AND   MEASURES. 

ONE  of  the  provisions  of  Magna  Charta,  wrested  by  the  barons 
from  King  John,  provided  for  a  general  system  of  weights  and 
measures.  This  was  felt  to  be  an  absolute  necessity ;  and,  during  this 
temporary  outburst  of  popular  indignation,  the  Crown  promised  the 
desired  reform — only,  however,  to  forget  its  obligation  when  the 
tumult  of  the  populace  should  subside.  Therefore,  as  the  uproar 
died  away,  the  subject  of  weights  and  measures  was  forgotten,  in 
common  with  many  other  wants ;  and  the  standard  measures,  if  made 
at  all,  were  hopelessly  lost.  At  all  events,  none  were  ever  sent  into 
the  rural  districts,  where  they  were  so  much  needed,  and  every  thing 
went  on  as  before,  only  growing  worse  and  worse  as  time  passed  by, 
until,  on  the  Uth  of  May,  1864,  when  Mr.  Adderly,  in  the  course  of 


the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  reported  that  in  his  county 
there  were  no  less  than  thirty-six  different  kinds  of  biisJiels,  while  he 
thought  the  county  of  Lancashire  could  boast  of  double  thai  number. 

When  the  people  of  America  cut  loose  from  the  politics  of  the 
Old  World,  they  repudiated  many  of  the  mixed  and  confused  standards 
of  weights,  capacity,  and  length ;  and  no  section  of  the  United  States 
(outside  of  Fulton  Market)  can  now  rejoice  in  the  possession  of 
"thirty-six  different  kinds  of  bushels."  Still,  our  condition  as  re- 
gards weights  and  measures  is  far  from  being  enviable.  For  practical 
purposes  we  indeed  need  a  reform,  both  in  the  departments  alluded  to, 
and  in  the  mode  of  monetary  calculation.  Why,  for  instance,  should 
a  shilling  be  worth  twelve  and  one-half  cents  in  New  York,  while  in 
Boston  it  rates  at  sixteen  and  two-thirds  ?  Indeed,  why  should  we 
have  any  shillings  at  all?  Or,  if  we  imist  have  the  shilling  (which  is 
a  thing  about  as  convenient  as  the  aboriginal  Manhattan  wampum), 
why  insist  upon  the  above-noticed  difference,  and  thus  shock  the 
Boston  miss  who  is  shopping  at  Stewart's  by  asking  for  muslin — say, 
the  exorbitant  sum  of  "  three-and-threepence"  a  yard,  or  one-fourth 
more  than  she  can  buy  it  for  at  home  ? 

Likewise,  turning  to  the  other  department,  why  should  we  main- 
tain a  system  which  makes  a  pound  at  the  "corner  grocery"  one 
thing,  and  a  pound  at  the  apothecary's  quite  another.  So  that  the 
stupid  John  Muggins,  forgetful,  or  totally  ignorant  of  troy  and  avoirdu- 
pois, should  go  home  dubiously  balancing  his  respective  "  pound 
packages,"  and  vowing  internally  that  the  pill-man  who  sold  him  cop- 
peras is  less  honest  than  the  man  who  sold  cheese  ?  There  can,  of 
course,  be  but  one  answer  to  questions  of  this  sort. 

In  truth,  as  already  said,  we  need  a  reform.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  felt  this  when,  recently,  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
scientific  society,  it  expressed  an  approval  of  the  French  metric 
system.  Still,  as  a  single  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  this 
isolated  vote  of  Congress  does  not  create  a  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  or  secure  a  universal  system  of  monetary  computation.  In- 
deed, it  is  perhaps  fortunate,  on  the  whole,  that  the  vote  referred  to 
carries  only  the  force  of  a  recommendation,  since  the  French  system 
possesses  certain  captivating  features  that  render  most  persons  blind 
to  it's  defects. 

I  have  spoken  of  it  as  the  French  system,  and  yet  the  best  part  of 
the  system  is  not  French,  but  rather  American,  and  is  as  old  as  Jhe 
time  when  men  first  began  to  count  ten  with  the  aid  of  the  digits  of 
their  two  hands.  Besides,  the  French  at  one  time  seriously  thought 
of  taking  twelve,  and  even  sixteen,  for  the  present  purpose.  The 
decimal  system  applied  to  our  currency  is,  nevertheless,  thei  most 
convenient  thing  to  have,  since  it  has  the  advantage  in  computation 
of  ten  times  ten  over  nine  times  twelve ;  but  when,  in  our  fondness 
for  foreign  importations,  it  is  proposed  to  take  this  French  system  in 
its  integrity,  it  is  time  for  publicists  to  discuss  the  question,  and  to 
institute  a  searching  examination  into  its  origin  and  defects. 

Let  scientific  men,  therefore,  make  no  perfunctory  work  of  its 
recommendation,  but  first  look  its  difiiculties  squarely  in  the  face — 
since  it  has  its  difficulties  and  inconvenience ;  and,  if  established  by 
law  in  its  integrity,  would  prove  one  of  the  greatest  tribulations  that 
we  were  ever  called  to  bear.  It  may  be  a  comfortable  thing  for  the 
savant,  but  what  if  the  small  shopkeeper,  who  is  principal,  porter,  and 
clerk,  must  be  obliged  to  transmute  his  accounts  in  decas,  hectos, 
kilos,  myrias,  steres,  litres,  metres,  millimetres,  centimetres,  and  so 
on,  ad  infinitum  ?  Thus,  the  Dutch  child  is  sent  to  Hans  for  half  a  pint 
of  ale,  and  Hans  is  obliged  to  rack  his  beer-be-muddled  brain  to  under- 
stand that  it  amounts  to  "  0.028  of  a  litre,"  and  the  price  is  "  0.0666 
of  a  franco-bungus." 

Nor  is  this  to  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  imagination ;  that  is,  if  Tve 
are  going  to  adopt  the  whole  scheme  for  better  or  for  worse,  as  some 
men  take  a  doubtful  bride.  France  has  tried  it  for  eighty  years,  and 
what  is  the  position  of  thipgs  to-day  ?  On  this  point  let  the  encyclo- 
pffidist  testify : 

"Augustus  is  said  to  have. endeavored  in  vain  to  force  a  new  Latin 
word  into  the  language  of  ancient  Rome.  The  French,  on  the  other 
hand,  after  all  their  labors  to  recommend  a  uniform  system  of  meas- 
ures, have  ended  in  such  a  complication,  that,  for  the  most  simple 
purposes  of  practical  mechanics  and  civil  life,  it  is  become  usual  to 
carry  in  the  pocket  a  little  ruler,  in  the  form  of  a  triangular  prism  :  one 
of  the  sides  containing  the  old-established  lines  and  inches  of  the 
royal  foot;  a  second,  the  millimetres,  centimetres,  and  decimetres  of 
the  revolutionary  school ;  and  the  third,  the  new  ultra-royal  combina- 
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tion  of  the  Jacobin  measure  with  the  royal  division,  the  inches  con- 
sisting of  the  thirty-sixth  part  of  a  metre,  or  the  four-millionth  cf  a 
degree  of  the  meridian  of  the  earth." 

But  there  is  a  fundamental,  as  well  as  a  practical  difficulty.  We 
discover  this  in  its  measures  of  length.  The  system  is  defective  in  its 
unit  of  length. 

The  question  as  to  what  should  constitute  the  standard  unit  has 
always  been  one  of  deep  interest,  but  it  is  hedged  about  by  practical 
difficulties  of  an  almost  insuperable ^charactei-.  An  account  of  some 
of  the  many  devices  contrived  to  meet  the  question  would  form  a 
curious  chapter  of  itself;  and  yet  the  French  philosophers  of  1790 
advanced  boldly  to  the  task,  and  gave,  with  all  the  confidence  of 
inspiration,  the  famous  metre,  equivalent  to  39.370  English,  or  39.368 
of  American  inches.  This  metre  was  pronounced  to  be  one-ten- 
millionth  of  a  quadrant  of  "the  earth's  surface ;  or,  otherwise,  one-ten- 
millionth  part  of  the  distance  between  the  equator  and  the  pole. 

Now,  on  this  it  is  to  be  remarked,  first,  that  Herschel's  preference 
would  seem  the  best,  where  he  favors  the  diameter  of  the  earth  out  of 
which  to  evolve  the  standard  unit.  If,  therefore,  the  unit  is  to  come 
from  the  earth  at  all,  it  will  perhaps  appear  best  in  the  end  to  derive 
it  from  what  Herschel  says,  with  so  much  truth,  will  always  appear 
the  most  important,  that  is,  the  axis  of  dynamic  labor.  And  when 
this  is  done  with  all  the  skill  that  the  latest  science  can  suggest,  we 
find  a  unit  in  one  five-hundred-millionth  of  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation, 
which  amounts  to  exactly  one  BHtish  inch,  twelve  of  which  give  us  the 
standard  foot. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  the  French  system,  which  takes  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  for  the  unit  is  really  too  old;  otherwise,  it 
has  fallen  behind  the  advanced  science  of  the  day,  which  is  a  fact 
about  as  well  known  to  many  of  the  advocates  of  the  French  system 
as  it  is  to  those  inhabitants  of  India  who  still  beheve  that  the  earth  is 
held  up  by  a  turtle. 

During  the  last  eighty  years  the  science  of  geodesy  has  made  some 
advancement.  By  degrees  we  were  taught  that  the  earth  was  not 
round;  and  then  came  the  truth  that  it  w-as  flattened  like  an  orange 
at  the  poles.  J?inally,  it  dawned  upon  the  astronomer  that  the  earth 
was  in  shape  less  like  an  orange  than  a  pear ;  or,  otherwise,  something 
like  an  orange  that  bad  been  trodden  upon.  To  use  more  respectful 
and  scientific  language  in  speaking  of  Mother  Earth,  we  might  say 
that  she  has  the  shape  of  "  a  rather  irregular  curvilinear  triangle," 
with  different  equatorial  axes,  and  different  lengths  of  quadrants  in 
different  longitudes.  Only  eight  years  have  elapsed  since  M.  Schubert 
came  before  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  on  the  subject.  In  reality, 
the  quadrant  furnishes  no  invariable  standard,  and,  consequently,  no 
really  scientific  metre.  And  yet  this  invariable  standard  is  what  we 
must  have  at  the  foundation  of  a  general  system  of  length  measures. 

We  see,  from  the  above,  that  the  French  system  is  less  scientific 
than  it  claims  to  be ;  and  that  it  is,  in  some  important  respects,  be- 
hind this  busy,  advancing  age.  But  it  will  appear  even  less  scientific, 
perhaps,  when  we  critically  seek  its  origin.  Theological  hatred  had 
something  to  do  in  giving  it  a  shape,  if  not  in  its  original  birth ;  for 
the  same  zeal  which  Inspired  the  French  Eevolution,  and  devised  the 
other  parts  of  the  metric  system,  abolished  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and 
put  the  decades  in  its  stead. 

Yet,  perhaps,  its  demonstration  against  the  British  inch  will  prove 
as  unprofitable  as  the  crusade  against  the  seventh  day  of  rest.  We 
are  willing  to  count  our  stamps  by  the  convenient  decimal  (for  which 
we  are  under  no  obligation  to  the  French),  but  it  will  be  difScult  to 
persuade  us  to  give  up  the  simple  foot-rule  for  the  jargon  of  the 
Parisian  triangle.  French  philosophy  has  thus  far  only  succeeded  in 
putting  the  plain  man  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire ;  and  hence 
let  us  pause  a  while  before  we  ask  the  American  Congress  to  make  an 
Old-World  metre  the  New  World's  law. 


HORACE   VERISTET. 


HORACE  TERNET  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  painters 
that  ever  lived.  He  was  a  living  illustration  of  what  Hazlitt 
understood  as  the  qualifications  necessary  to  success  in  life.  His  pic- 
tures surprise  artists  as  pieces  of  cleverness  and  dexterity,  and  have 
wo*  the  admiration  of  the  world.  They  are  the  delight  of  French 
soldiers,  the  boast  of  people  who  taik  about  common-sense,  and  prefer 
prose  to  poetry. 


If  we  were  called  upon  to  give  our  personal  impressions  of  so  cele- 
brated and  striking  a  talent  as  Horace  Ternet's,  we  should  ask  you 
to  accept  conclusions  which  do  not  correspond  with  the  popularity  of 
so  famous  a  painter,  and  which  would  seem  like  a  depreciation  of  his 
rank  in  the  world.  But  we  are  to  report  what  most  people  have 
found  in  Horace  Yernet.  What  they  found  in  him  was  based  on  two 
qualities  that  are  conceded  by  the  most  exacting  as  distinguishing  him 
among  his  contemporaries — these  two  qualities  were  certainty  and 
action.  He  had  a  marvellous  executive  talent,  a  positive,  untroubled 
mind,  the  vanity  of  the  typical  Frenchman,  the  generous  and  boasting 
disposition,  the  readiness  and  audacity,  and  versatility  and  vitality  of 
his  race.  He  is  the  most  illustrious  of  a  family  which,  for  three  gen- 
erations back,  gave  admirable  or  clever  painters  to  France.  » 

HoKACE  Vernet  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  June,  1789.  His 
education — education  as  understood  by  many  people — was  neglected, 
and  as  a  child  ho  was  abandoned  to  his  natural  tendencies  ;  crayons 
and  brushes  were  his  first  toys,  and  he  made  drawing,  anatomy,  and 
perspective,  his  chief  study.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  so  clevt'i^ 
with  his  pencil  that  he  was  able  to  support  himself  Before  he  was 
twenty  he  became  connected  with  an  illustrated  paper,  and  developed 
a  talent  for  caricature.  He  wished  to  enter  the  French  army,  and  his 
father  gave  him  a  wife  to  keep  him  from  his  purpose.  At  twenty, 
with  one  hundred  dollars  for  his  sole  fortune,  he  was  married. 

In  1809,  he  exhibited  his  first  picture,  and  from  that  time  until  his 
death  he  executed,  with  a  rapidity  which  astonished  so  many  people, 
the  works  which  are  widely  known  as  a  part  of  the  glory  of  France, 
and  v/hich  have  made  him  the  master  battle-painter  of  the  world.  He 
was  honored  with  medals  and  decorations  by  all  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe.  If  visitors  to  his  studio  wished  to  see  these  royal  favors, 
he  would  tell  his  valet  to  bring  the  box  which  contained  them,  tumble 
them  out  on  the  table,  a  dazzling  and  glittering  heap.  "  Here,"  he 
would  say,  "  is  a  pile  of  parchments,  ribboned  and  sealed,  which  con- 
fer a  crowd  of  privileges  that  I  have  forgotten  !  " 

Horace  Vernet  said  he  "  was  born  and  had  lived  under  a  happy 
star.  Married  at  twenty,  my  whole  fortune  was  but  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. I  commenced  with  drawings,  and  I  have  ended  with  pictures 
that  have  given  me  millions  of  francs,  which  have  gone  out  of  my 
hands,  but  where  I  cannot  tell." 

Horace  Ternet  was  a  little^man,  with  the  face  of  a  soldier.  His 
body  looked  frail,  and  yet  it  served  him  well  in  his  campaigns.  But 
he  was  not  feminine  in  any  respect.  Nothing  affected  his  body,  nor 
troubled  his  mind.  He  was  an  indefatigable  and  wiry  man.  He  saw 
and  passed  through  every  thing  untouched.  He  came  from  the  East 
unaffected  as  an  agate  ;  from  Russia  like  a  piece  of  steel — climate  and 
disease  seemed  to  have  no  hold  upon  him.  He  was  like  a  Mephis- 
topheles  in  the  world  of  Art  and  Nature.  He  understood  every  thing ; 
he  carried  the  form  of  things  in  his  mind's  eye  ;  he  left  the  bloom  and 
the  charm,  because  it  had  never  penetrated  his  being.  It  is  said  he 
could  be  any  character  of  the  active  world  ;  that  he  was  a  buffoon,  an 
officer  of  the  French  army,  a  diplomat,  a  boasting  gallant,  a  compan- 
ion of  kings.  He  would  tell  stories  to  the  despair  of  Paul  de  Kock, 
and  he  believed  his  memoirs  would  show  more  of  esprit,  if  less  of 
style,  than  Chateaubriand's.  He  was  a  skeptical,  illiterate,  talkative, 
irrepressible  man  of  the  world.  His  French  is  said  to  have  been 
strange,  raw,  animated,  and  jocose.  Like  Rubens,  he  was  made  am- 
bassador, and  intrusted  with  public  affairs,  and  he  lived  like  a  prince. 
He  had  a  way  of  setting  people  at  ease ;  and  of  making  friends,  and 
changing  them,  with  as  little  compunction  as  he  would  change  his 
clothes. 

His  pictures  are  of  all  sizes,  and  Rubens  alone  presents  an  ex- 
ample of  equal  facility  and  rapidity  of  design.  He  has  been  com- 
pared with  certain  modern  journalists,  who  have  promptitude  and 
prolixity,  but  no  ideas,  and  no  charm  of  expression.  His  merits  are 
these :  an  admirable  and  spirited  draughtsman,  inexhaustible  inven- 
tion, an  eye  that  never  lets  any  thing  salient  or  characteristic  escape 
it.  He  rendered  costume  and  action  and  character  with  positive  and 
vigorous  effect.  Among  his  most  famous  pictures,  we  mention  the 
following :  "  Judith  and  Holofernes,"  "  Abraham  and  Hagar,"  "  Ra- 
phael and  Michael  Angelo  at  the  Vatican,"  and  the  "  Battle  of  the 
Smala,"  at  Versailles.  He  was  so  popular,  so  close  to  the  French 
taste,  that,  when  Algiers  was  occupied  by  the  French  troops,  a  whole  • 
gallery  was  set  apart  at  Versailles  to  commemorate  the  achievements 
of  the  army;  and  Vernet,  besides  painting  the  taking  of  the  Smala, 
the  largest  canvas  in  the  world,  painted  a  number  of  smaller  pictures 
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illustrative  of  the  war.  He  was  offered  the  peerage  by  Louis  Philippe, 
and  declined  it. 

Horace  Vernot  belonged  to  the  second  class  of  great  painters.  A 
man  of  cold  intoUccf,  devoid  of  the  poetic  sense,  apparently  unmoved 
by  the  mystery,  and  ignorant  of  the  subtlety  of  things,  he  lived  to 
celebrate  the  military  glory  of  France. 

The  subjects  treated  by  Horace  Ver-iot,  the  colossal  scale  on  which 
he  painted,  were  sufficient  to  appeal  to  the  most  assailable  and  com- 
mon tastes  of  a  people.  A  love  for  military  glory,  for  the  magnifi- 
cence of  action  when  allied  ,fith  all  the  trappings  and  material  of 
war,  is  the  most  universal  subject  of  interest  to  the  world.  He  had 
his  troubles,  but  ho  never  cried  over  them.  When,  in  1822,  the  gov- 
emugent  refused  to  admit  his  works  to  the  Louvre  on  account  of  their 
seditious  tendency,"  he  made  an  exhibition-room  of  his  studio,  had 
his  works  catalogued,  and  invited  the  public  to  look  at  his  battles, 
hunts,  'landscapes,  and  portraits. 

In  182C  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  in  1830  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Gumi  as  director  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
at  Rome.  He  died  several  years  ago,  and  his  reputation  has  declined, 
but  he  is  sure  of  immortality,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  a  representa- 
tive man,  the  creator  of  a  school,  and  an  agent  in  delivering  art 
from  the  classical  tradition  which  made  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
the  French  school  of  painting  up  to  his  time. 


TABLE-TALK. 

THE  indecent  attempts  of  certain  French  comic  papers  to  make 
capital  out  of  the  killing  of  Noir  by  Pierre  Bonaparte  has  called 
forth  no  little  indignation  from  some  of  our  contemporaries.  "  To 
make  jokes  on  such  a  tragedy,"  says  the  Graphu\_^^  is  to  trifle  with 
the  profoundest  emotion  of  which  human  nature  is  capable,  and  to  un- 
dermine the  whole  fabric  of  .social  morals."  Public  opinion  neither 
in  England  nor  America  will  tolerate  wretched  witticisms  on  murder 
or  other  calamities  of  life  as  yet,  but  the  spirit  which  actuated  the 
Parisian  jesls  upon  the  Auteuil  tragedy  is  not  entirely  dormant  in 
either  country.  "  Nobody,"  says  the  Graphic,  "  can  observe  the  pe- 
culiar mania  for  stage-burlesque  without  seeing  that  the  line  which 
ought  to  mark  off  certain  subjects  as  forbidden  to  the  joke-maker  is 
not  seldom  unscrupulously  crossed.  The  habit  of  making  one's  living 
by  turning  into  a  jest  every  sort  of  human  interest  which  can  yield 
material  for  a  laugh  is  utterly  perilous  and  pernicious.  There  is 
neither  prudishness  nor  squeamishness  in  protesting  against  the  habit 
altogether.  The  taste  for  uncontrolled  burlesque  is  as  fatal  to  the 
cultivation  of  true  wit  and  humor  as  it  is  debasing  to  the  morals  and 
intellect.  It  is  one  of  the  laziest  and  the  lowest  of  accomplishments 
to  take  what  is  great,  good,  or  tragic,  and  pervert  it  into  an  idiotic 
caricature.  Any  fool  can  burlesque  what  is  terrible,  or  sacred,  or  pro- 
found; just  as  any  fool  can  enjoy  the  monstrosities  which  pass  for 
humor  and  vivacity  in  not  a  few  of  the  London  theatres.  A  good 
burlesque — that  is,  a  witty  travesty  on  a  subject  which  itself  borders 
on  the  ridiculous — is  a  far  harder  thing  to  write,  and  is,  for  the  time,  a 
very  pleasant  piece  of  fooling.  But  these  shameless  scoffings  at  things 
which  the  scoffers  are  too  ignorant  or  too  coarse  to  understand,  are  an 
altogether  different  affair.  And  we  need  have  no  hesitation  in  ex- 
pressing a  conviction  that  they  are  degrading  at  once  to  those  who 
manufacture  them  and  to  those  who  delight  in  reading  them  or  in  wit- 
nessing them.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  grave 
realities  are  unfit  for  burlesquing.  .  .  .  Would  a  travesty  of  '  Ham- 
let '  or  of  '  King  Lear '  be  endurable  to  an  Englishman  or  English- 
woman of  refinement  and  cultivation  ?  To  a  person  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted at  seeing  those  terrible  traggdies  exhibited  in  a  series  of  idiotic 
buffooneries,  what  justification  would  it  be  to  tell  him  that  such  men 
as  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  and  Lear  and  Cordelia,  never  existed  ?  To 
us  they  have  a  real  existence  of  their  own,  because  they  are  associated 
with  a  sense  of  all  that  is  sweet  and  pathetic  and  tender,  and  awful, 
in  the  intense  reality  of  human  life  itself."  The  success  just  now  in 
New  York  of  a  burlesque  on  "  Hamlet "  renders  these  comments  from 
the  Graphic  specially  pertinent.  Burlesques  on  grave  subjects  are 
not  only  in  atrocious  taste,  but  in  almost  all  cases  they  signally  fail  to 
be  humorous.  In  a  somewhat  long  observation,  we  can  safely  say 
that  we  never  saw  a  burlesque  on  a  Shakespearian  or  other  tragedy 
that  was  not  insuflerably  stupid.  One  is  not  only  startled,  in  a  bur- 
lesque on  "  Hamlet,"  at  hearing  Hamlet's  meditations  on  death  con- 


verted into  ribaldry,  or  at  seeing  the  grave-scene  changed  to  mockery 
and  antic,  but  the  travesty  is  always  and  inevitably  the  sorriest  im- 
becility in  the  world,  and  only  very  barren  spectators  can  be  set  on 
to  laugh  at  the  folly.  The  ancient  mythology  affords  the  best  sub- 
jects for  stage-burlesques  ;  in  fact,  it  is  pretty  nearly  the  only  source 
that  has  supplied  burlesques  of  permanent  reputation,  such  as 
Planche's  "  Olympic  Revels  "  and  "  Olympic  Devils." 

We  gave,  two  weeks  since,  a  view  and  description  of  Mr. 

Stewart's  "trade-palace,"  the  proportions  and  beauty  of  which  are 
unexcelled.  We  say  "  beauty  "  advisedly,  because,  while  the  exterior 
has  little  claim  to  admiration  beyond  magnitude,  the  interior,  espe- 
cially under  the  great  dome,  is  really  very  striking  and  beautiful.  But 
there  are  several  other  trade-palaces  now  erecting  in  New  York,  which, 
when  completed,  will  give  us  a  number-  of  very  noticeable  "  stately 
shops."  Architecture  may  not  be  with  us  improving  in  design,  but  it 
certainly  is  in  dignity.  Three  recent  structures  down  town — one  at 
the  corner  of  Cedar  Street,  for  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company ; 
one  known  as  the  Park-Bank  Building,  opposite  St.  Paul's ;  and  the 
third  at  the  corner  of  Leonard  Street,  for  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company — are  quite  beyond  any  thing  previously  erected  in  our  city 
for  business  purposes ;  while  Booth's  new  theatre  on  Twenty-third 
Street,  the  Grand  Opera-House  on  the  Eighth  Avenue,  and  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  Building,  are  vastly  superior  to  such  ill- 
looking  piles  as  the  Academy  of  Music  and  Irving  Hall.  Of  the  new 
"  stately  shops  "  referred  to,  particular  mention  may  be  made  of 
Tiffany  &  Co.'s  and  Decker  Brothers'  new  buildings,  on  Union 
Square,  and  Lord  &  Taylor's,  on  Broadway,  at  the  corner  of  Twen- 
tieth Street.  Tiffany's  and  Lord  &  Taylor's  are  of  iron — and  this  is  a 
great  error  in  taste — but  they  will  have  imposing  proportions,  be 
elaborate  in  design,  and  will  certainly  give  a  most  sumptuous  housing 
to  their  costly  wares.  Lord  &  Taylor's  will  be  constructed  particu- 
larly with  a  view  to  display,  with  broad,  spacious  entrances,  and  lofty 
show-windows.  It  stands  a  full  half-mile  farther  up-town  than 
Stewart's,  and  one  block  above  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.'s  extensive 
white-marble  structure,  erected  last  year.  We  must  not  pass  over,  in 
our  mention  of  new  fine  warehouses,  the  new  Methodist-Book-Concem 
building,  on  Broadway,  at  the  corner  of  Eleventh  Street,  the  long 
stretch  of  which  down  the  latter  street  presents  so  fine  a  fa9ade.  But, 
of  all  our  new  buildings,  the  handsomest  is  the  one  on  Union  Square 
for  Decker  Brothers'  piano  warerooms.  This  building,  though  not  large, 
is  in  a  new  direction  in  street-architecture,  and  we  may  well  hope  to 
see  its  example  followed.  It  is  of  Ohio  freestone  and  brick,  in  the 
style  known  as  the  ornamental  Gothic,  and,  with  the  contrasts  of  tints 
in  the  material,  and  its  quaint  windows,  makes  a  most  picturesque 
efifect.  One  is  so  weary  of  brownstone,  sandstone,  white  marble,  and 
painted  iron,  in  our  architecture,  that  a  front  like  this,  so  full  of  light 
and  shadow,  so  mellow  and  rich  in  tone,  so  fresh  and  pleasing  in  de- 
sign, is  a  very  agreeable  revelation.  What  a  sifperb  quarter  of  the 
city  Union  Square  would  be,  if  fronted  with  buildings  as  inspiriting 
as  this ! 

The  "  Woman's  Educational  Association  "  is  an  attempt,  or- 
ganized by  Miss  Catharine  E.  Beecher,  in  opposition  to  the  "  Woman's- 
SufiFrage "  movement,  to  secure  to  women  a  practical  and  scientific 
education  that  will  enable  them  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  household. 
This  is  admirable.  That  women  need  facilities  for  a  better  industrial 
training,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  we  find  in  this  very  move- 
ment the  assertion  that  every  State  should  have  its  woman's  univer- 
sity. The  almost  certain  result  of  universities  for  women  would  be  a 
competition  between  them  and  the  existing  colleges  in  classical  or 
literary  accomplishments,  and  hence  in  a  little  while  their  end  would 
cease  to  be  practical  education.  Even  in  our  high-schools  we  find  liter- 
ary culture  the  paramount  aim,  and  the  State  putting  itself  at  great 
expense  and  infinite  pains  to  unfit  its  citizens  for  the  practical  duties 
of  life.  The  tendencies  of  universities  will  inevitably  be  to  create 
the  fastidious  literary  mind — a  culture  suitable  enough  under  proper 
conditions,  but  which  the  public  welfare  can  have  no  interest  in  en- 
couraging. What  the  great  body  of  young  women  need  is  not  universi- 
ties, but  industrial  schools.  At  our  high-schools  young  ladies  are  taught 
in  the  classics,  in  modern  languages,  in  literary  criticism,  and  in  the 
higher  mathematics,  all  at  the  public  expense,  while  practical  arts  are 
industriously  neglected.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  great  reWrm 
is  needed  in  our  public  education,  both  for  boys  and  girls ;  and  the  gen- 
eral ideas  advanced  by  the  "  Educational  Association  "  are  excellent, 
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provided  the  association  will  not  seek  to  establish  universities,  and  will 
be  content  in  the  less  ambitious  purpose  of  establishing  schools  for  iu- 
■  dustrial  ends  pure  and  simple — to  make  women  learned  in  the  arts  of 
the  household,  in  economy,  in  the  rearing  of  children,  etc.  This  sort 
of  education  by  no  means  precludes  accompHshments ;  but  accomplish- 
ments should  come  by  the  exertion,  choice,  and  desire  of  the  individual 
— as  a  result  of  personal  rather  than  organized  effort. 

A  benighted  and  hardened  individual  writes  to  a  London 

paper  urging  that  the  violin  should  be  taught  to  boys  as  the  piano- 
forte is  to  girls.  In  the  name  of  peace,  what  would  the  fellow  have  ? 
Would  he  add  to  the  ceaseless  and  tormenting  drum  of  the  piano  the 
maddening  screech  of  the  violin  ?  Would  he  establish  in  all  our 
streets  a  frightful  pandemonium  ?  Ponder  upon  it,  already-distracted 
neighbor  !  As  it  is,  you  must  listen  to  the  piano-forte  under  the  fin- 
gers of  the  young  ladies  to  the  right  of  you  and  to  the  left  of  you,  to 
the  rear  of  you  and  in  front  of  you ;  you  must  hear  at  all  untimely 
hours  the  tireless  grinding  of  the  hand-organs  ;  and  now  it  is  de- 
liberately proposed  to  set  at  work  in  houses  and  streets,  in  your  own 
chambers  and  in  your  neighbor's  chambers,  every  wild,  irrepressible, 
mischief-making  boy  at  the  ear-piercing  violin.  And  then  the  in- 
dividual referred  to  is  not  content  with  this.  He  would  have  the-girls, 
too,  practise  this  stringed  instrument.  "  What  a  blessing,"  he  says, 
"  it  would  be  in  families  where  there  are  several  daughters  destined  to 
learn  music,  if  one  might  escape  the  eternal  piano-forte  and  take  to 
the  violin !  "  Why  not  to  the  clarionet,  or  the  trombone,  or  the  flute, 
or  the  bassoon,  or  the  bugle,  or  cymbals,  or  the  horn  ?  Why  not  have 
a  small  orchestra  in  every  family  of  half  a  dozen,  and  drive  the  world 
mad  at  once  ?  We  certainly  hope  that  the  boys  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, at  least,  will  stick  to  their  tops,  their  kites,  their  balls,  and  have 
mercy  upon  mankind  by  letting  the  violin  alone. 

We  have  received  from  the  Director  of  the  Engraving  Class 

at  the  Woman's  School  of  Design,  Cooper  Union,  a  note  in  contradic- 
tion of  a  statement  quoted  by  us  from  a  city  journal,  to  the  effect 
that  the  attempt  to  instruct  women  in  engraving  had  been  a  failure. 
The  note  is  us  follows  : 

"  Sib  :  Your  Jodehal  of  March  19th  quotes  from  the  Times  a  state- 
ment, apparently  on  my  authority,  to  the  effect  that  the  Cooper-Union 
School  of  Engraving  on  Wood  is  about  to  be  abandoned  as  a  failure. 
Ton  have  missed,  however,  my  letter  to  the  Times  contradicting  this 
statement.  Allftw  me,  in  justice  to  the  school  and  to  myself,  to  repeat 
the  contradiction;  '  The  Engraving  Class  of  the  Cooper  Union  continues 
in  operation ;  and  for  whatever  it  may  fall  short  of  success  I  am  dis- 
posed to  blame  my  own  insufficient  teaching  rather  than  any  deficiencies 
of  my  pupils,  whose  doQility  and  close  attention  to  work  have  been  of 
the  most  encouraging  character.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  intention  to 
give  up  the  school.'  Let  me  correct,  also,  your  own  remark  that  '  the 
twelve  or  fifteen  years'  effort  in  the  Woman's  School  of  Design  has 
produced  no  good  female  designers  on  wood.'  Though  our  engraving 
may  not  he  equal  to  that  of  the  first  masters,  yet  on  this  special  ques- 
tion of  design  I  am  prepared  to  challenge  comparison  with  the  work  of 
men,  and,  if  called  upon  to  give  the  palm  for  figure-designing  on  wood, 
should  place  at  least  two  of  the  pupils  of  the  Cooper  Union — Miss  Cur- 
tis and  Miss  Halleck — above  any  male  designers  of  their  own  age  and 
academical  standing.  I  do  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  equality 
of  men  and  women  as  workers  ;  but  I  feel  bound  to  state  the  facts  that 
our  engraving-school  is  not  a  failure,  and  that  in  the  department  of 
drawing  we  may  claim  a  decided  success. 
"  I  am,  sir,  etc., 

"  W.    J.    LlMTOSf, 

"  Director  of  the  Engraving  Class. 
"  CooPEB  Union,  March  23, 1870." 

There  is  something,  after  all,  uncertain  in  the  accomplishments  of 
ladies  whose  performances  rank  above  those  "  of  any  male  designers 
of  their  own  age  and  academical  standing."  But,  with  every  readiness 
to  appreciate  and  to  employ  talent  in  the  direction  indicated,  we  should 
be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  see  some  of  the  designs  of  the  ladies  re- 
ferred to. 

The  late  venerable  Gulian  C.  Terplanck  was,  one  evening, 

many  years  ago,  before  the  days  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  on 
board  one  of  the  night-boats,  in  company  with  his  friends.  General 
Winfield  Scott  and  William  Wilson,  the  Scotch  bookseller  of  Pough- 
keepsie.  At  the  supper-table  quite  a  spirited  discussion  took  place, 
between  the  general  and  Wilson,  respecting  the  habits  of  Americans, 
whose  manners  were  nowhere  seen  under  more  unfavorable  aspects 
than  on  board  the  Hudson-Kiver  steamboats,  where  passengers  would 


rush  to  the  supper-table  like  so  many  famished  wolves.  The  discus- 
sion wasbrought  to  a  close  by  Wilson,  who,  pointing  to  a  lean,  hungry 
fellow  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  who  was  rapidly  clearing  off  every 
thing  within  his  reach,  exclaimed,  in  a  triumphant  manner :  "  Now, 
sir,  in  all  Scotland  you  could  not  find  such  an  ill-mimuercd,  greedy 
fellow  as  that  cadaverous,  raw-boned  Yankee  yonder !  "  The  words 
were  scarcely  out  of  Wilson's  mouth  when,  clear  and  distinct  above 
the  clatter  of  the  crockery,  rose  the  voice  of  the  greedy  passenger, 
saying,  in  broad  Scotch  :  "  Waiter,  hae  ye  ony  more  fash  ?  "  (fish).  The 
roar  of  laughter  which  followed  settled  the  question.  Wilson  had 
nothing  more  to  say  on  the  subject. 

The  poem  in  our  last  number,  "  Woman's  Voice,"  should 

have  been  credited  to  EnwiN  Abnolo.  The  omission  to  do  so  was 
accidental. 


%xi,  gtustc,  anij  i\t  grama. 

Two  new  plays  by  Boucioault,  recently  produced  in  Ljndon,  proved     \ 
a  disappointment,  as  neither  of  them  was  actually  new.     "  A  Dark        ^, 
Night's  Work"  was  a  renovated  version  of  Mr.  Boucicault's  twenty-  ^ 

year  adaptation  of  Scribe's  "  Giralda;  "  and  "Paul  Lafarge"  was  de- 
rived from  a  French  play  which  formed  the  basis  of  a  drama  by  Mr. 
Watts  Phillips,  known  as  "  Camilla's  Husband."  "  Thanks,"  says  the 
G-rapMc,  "  to  the  excellent  custom  lately  introduced  of  proclaiming  the 
strong  points  of  every  new  play  in  the  advertising-columns  of  the  daily 
pa  lers,  it  is  now  less  incumbent  upon  the  critic  than  it  formerly  was  to 
attend  the  actual  representation.  As  to  'A  Dark  Night's  Work,'  for 
instance,  we  are  assured  by  public  advertisement  that  it  includes  'three 
acts  of  unremitting  excitement  and  laughter,'  and,  further,  that  it  is 
'  the  latest  and  most  successful  of  Mr.  Boucicault's  works.'  The  second 
new  work  from  Mr.  Boucicault's  ever-pointed  pen  is  called  '  Paul  La- 
farge ;  or.  Self-made,'  and,  if  a  candid  opinion  in  regard  to  this  pro- 
duction be  required,  we  have  again  only  to  turn  to  the  theatrical  adver- 
tisements, which  declare  it  to  be  '  a  legitimate  work,'  which  inform  "us 
that  it  is  '  received  with  enthusiasm,'  and  which  point  in  particular  to 
'  powerful  situations '  and  '  eloquent  developments '  as  its  characteristic 
merits." 

A  late  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  contains  an  article 
headed  "  La  Vierge  de  Pcjrouse,"  in  which  a  long  and  detailed  account 
is  given  of  the  Madonna  of  Perugia — the  early  work  of  Raphael,  now  on 
view  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  An  exception  would  appear 
in  this  instance  to  have  been  made  to  the  rule  generally  observed  with 
reference  to  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  for  the  imperial  museums.  In- 
stead of  being  at  once  bought  on  the  responsibility  of  the  authorities, 
the  work  is  set  up  in  the  Louvre  for  approval,  as  it  were,  and,  if  the 
verdict  of  the  public  be  favorable  to  its  acquisition,  it  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  purchased  by  the  French  Government.  The  article  in  the 
Revue  strongly  urges  the  claim  of  the  picture  to  a  place  in  the  national  , 
collection  of  France,  and  as  strongly  deprecates  any  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  give  a  high  price  for  it  ;  lukewarmness  in 
bidding  for  it  would,  the  writer  conceives,  infallibly  have  the  effect  of 
throwing  the  picture  into  the  hands  of  the  English  Government.  The 
pedigree  of  the  picture  is  complete  and  genuine.  It  was  painted  for  tho 
convent  of  St.  Antonio  of  Padua,  at  Perugia.  Thence,  in  the  year  1678, 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Colonna  family,  where  it  remained  until 
1802,  when  it  became  the  property  of  the  royal  family  of  Naples ;  since 
1860  it  has  belonged  to  M.  Bermudez  de  Castro. 

We  are  told  of  a  large  painting,  now  creating  a  sensation  in  Paris,  , 
of  which  Mr.  Yvon,  a  Russian,  is  the  painter,  and  Mr,  A.  T.  Stewart, 
of  this  city,  the  owner.  It  is  an  allegorical  picture,  and  is  called  the 
"  United  States  of  America."  The  thirty-four  States  are  represented 
by  figures  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  lions,  and  they  are  grouped  round  two 
other  figures  in  the  centre.  Republic  and  Wisdom.  The  past  is  repre- 
sented to  the  right  and  in  the  distance  by  hideous  gibbets  ;  in  the  fore- 
ground are  seen  the  dead  who  have  worked  for  good  and  great  things, 
bursting  from  their  tombs  and  triumphant.  To  the  left  the  sun  rises 
over  a  sea  covered  with  ships,  whence  land  immigrants  with  their  fam- 
ilies, while,  above  all,  celestial  heralds  fly  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  proclaiming  the  glory  of  the  United  States.  Peace,  labor,  and 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  are  also  portrayed,  and  a  statue  of  Washington 
above  these  groups  stands  out  in  a  brilliant  apotheosis.  All  of  which 
might  well  create  a  "  sensation  in  Paris,"  or  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  gave,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Gaiety,  an 
entertaining  and  instructive  analysis  of  the  story  and  character  of  Ham- 
let, but  in  which  he  asserted  that  the  Danish  prince  was  twenty  years 
old  when  his  father  died,  and  thirty  when  he  killed  his  uncle,  having 
spent  ten  years  in  his  irresolute  debatings.    This  surprising  statement 
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is  at  once  refuted  by  the  fact  that  Ophelia,  on  the  night  of  the  play- 
scene,  speaks  of  the  elder  Hamlet's  death  as  having  occurred  four  months 
before.  That  night  Hamlet  killed  Polonius ;  the  next  day  he  was  sent 
to  England ;  when  "  two  days  old  at  sea,"  he  was  transfeiTed  by  acci- 
dent to  the  deck  of  a  pirate-ship,  and,  coming  home,  arrives  the  very 
day  of  Ophelia's  funeral,  her  death  occurring  while  insane  at  her  father's 
recent  loss.  What  Mr.  "White  would  extend  over  ten  years  did  not  reach 
as  many  months. 

Lord  Lytton,  in  a  refusal  to  have  his  rhymed  comedy  of  "  Walpole  " 
produced  on  the  stage,  asserted  that  the  poem  is  of  a  kind  without  a 
previous  example  in  the  English  language.  To  this  a  correspondent  of 
a  London  paper  replies  as  follows  :  "  The  notes  of  Southey  on  his  ex- 
cellent '  Life  of  Cowper '  remind  us  that  Dodsley's  '  Old  Plays '  include 
comedies  as  well  as  tragedies  in  rhyme.  What  is  nearer  to  the  present 
purpose  is,  that  Hayley  wrote  a  comedy — I  think  comedies— in  rhyme, 
one  of  which  was  produced  by  Colman  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  with 
some  success.  Hayley's  plays  were  published,  and  the  jingle  of  his 
rhymed  comedy  has  remained  in  my  ear  during  the  years  which  have 
c'i^sed  since  I  read  them.  If  I  mistake  not,  one  was  called  '  The  Con- 
noisseur.' In  this,  during  the  explanation  of  the  plot,  these  lines 
occur : 

'  Poor  Bijou,  in  a  fit  of  amorous  hunger. 
Has  married  au  old  curiosity-monger.' 
Another  jingle  recurs  from  anotlier  of  Hayley's  rhymed  comedies  : 

' .  .  .  Sometimes  on  the  road 
My  dear  Mr.  Rumble  composes  an  ode.' 

'  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,'  said  some  one  in  George  Sel- 
wyn's  hearing.  '  No,'  was  the  wit's  answer ;  '  nor  under  the  grand- 
son.' " 

In  the  production  of  "Macbeth"  at  Booth's  Theatre,  the  gho.st  of 
Banquo  is  only  imagined,  and  not  introduced  according  to  the  time- 
honored  custom.  The  idea  seems  to  us  a  good  one  ;  the  ghost,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  seen  by  Macbeth  only  ;  it  is  evidently  an  illusion  of 
his  excited  mind,  which  this  mode  of  rendering  at  Booth's  well  carries 
out.  Sir.  Booth  does  not  seem  to  please  so  well  in  other  Shakesperian 
characters  as  in  Hamlet;  but  his  Macbeth  is,  in  many  particulars,  a  very 
effective  performance.  If  the  burly,  personal  strength  of  a  rude  age  is 
not  fully  realized,  the  actor  succeeds  in  giving  notable  force  to  the  char- 
acter, in  despite  his  juvenile  figure.  Like  other  of  Mr.  Booth's  per- 
formances, it  is  uneven ;  but  the  actor  always  rises  to  the  great  situa- 
tions. 

"  The  effect  of  gilding  all  the  decorative  statues  of  sovereigns  in  the 
Royal  GiUlery  at  Westminster,"  says  the  Athenaum,  "a  costly  work, 
which  has  been  executed  within  the  past  few  months,  is  so  far  satisfac- 
tory that  the  brilliant  white  of  the  marble  figures  no  longer  interferes 
with  the  coloring  of  Mr.  Maelise's  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  is  splendid 
where  all  is  superlatively  gorgeous.  At  present,  notwithstanding  the 
use  of  gold  somewhat  dimmed  in  its  brilliancy,  the  statues  look  rather 
hard  and  metallic  ;  but — as  few  things  of  the  sort  approach  old  gilding 
in  richness  and  sobriety  of  color — if  the  persons  in  charge  can  be  per- 
suaded to  let  time  take  effect  on  the  figures,  the  result  will  certainly  be 
a  glorious  treat  to  lovers  of  color  in  the  coming  generation." 

A  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Some  Journal  says:  "Last  evening 
we  heard  Mdlle.  Nilsson  as  Ophelia  in  the  opera  of  '  Hamlet.'  She  has 
a  very  beautiful  voice,  brilliant,  and  cold  as  ice.  She  is  not  at  all  sym- 
pathetic, and  entirely  lacks  that  fire  and  abandon  which  is  one  of  Patti's 
greatest  charms.  As  to  the  Nilsson's  personal  appearance,  she  is  tall 
and  fair;  but  you  think  her  less  beautiful  at  last  than  first  sight,  for  the 
same  coldness  pervades  her  person  that  characterizes  her  voice,  and 
malies  the  music  seem  to  come  only  from  her  mouth,  instead  of  bursting 
from  a  '  soul '  of  song." 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  Jr.,  has  made  another  successful  appearance  at 
the  old  theatre  at  Kichmond,  in  the  character  of  Toby  Heywood,  in 
Douglas  Jerrold's  comedy  of  the  "  Rent  Day."  Tliere  is,  by-the-way, 
says  the  arapUc,  no  truth  in  the  report  that  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  Jr., 
intends  to  adopt  the  stage  as  a  profession.  At  the  Eichmond  Theatre 
he  has  performed  as  one  of  a  company  of  amateurs,  strengthened  only 
by  a  few  professional  ladies. 

There  has  been  collected  at  the  India  Museum,  London,  a  fine  series 
of  those  exquisite  and  gorgeously-decorated  fabrics  which  show  that, 
almost  alone  in  modern  times,  the  weavers  and  embroiderers  of  India 
retain  that  gift  of  artistic  taste  which  their  ancestors  possessed  so  many 
centuries  ago.  Tliey  suffice  to  prove  how  much  we  might  learn  from 
these  forms  of  design,  and  that  we  should  do  well  if  we  studied  the 
system  which  has  produced  such  results. 

'•  Ch  irch-choirs  in  this  city,"  says  the  Eoening  Post,  "  will,  in  May 
next,  suffer  the  usual  variety  of  changes.  Already  pertinacious  so- 
pranos are  busily  engaged  in  seeking  engagements,  while  music  com- 


mittees are  trying  to  find  that  rara  aels,  a  first-class  tenor.  In  severitl 
prominent  up-town  churches,  where  quartet-choirs— excellent  ones,  too 
— have' been  in  vogue,  the  boy-choir  system  will.be  adopted." 

Six  unedited  compositions  of  Haydn,  which  were  discovered  by 
chance  in  a  convent  near  Biberach,  are  about  to  be  published  at  Munich. 
They  are  written  for  four  voices,  and  their  authenticity  cannot  be 
doubted. 

Beautiful  examples  of  photography  in  permanent  pigments  are  given 
in  the  first  number  of  the  Photographic  Art  Journal  just  issued  in 
London.  ' 


Scunfi6c  ITotcs. 


"T^E.  B.  A.  GOULD,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  lately  gave  a  lecture  in 
-L^  New  York  on  the  constitution  of  the  sun,  from  the  report  of 
which  we  take  the  following  passages  : 

"It  was  once  thought  that  an  exterior  shell,  surrounding  the  true 
body  of  the  sun,  was  the  source  of  his  light  and  heat,  and  that  within 
this  shell  was  a  comparatively  cool,  dark  body,  which  might  possibly 
be  inhabited  by  beings  not  very  unlike  ourselves.  Now  that  we  know 
the  case  to  be  otherwise,  and  that  the  interior  of  the  sun  must  be  at 
a  temperature  surpassing  that  of  the  fiercest  fires  which  can  be  pro- 
duced by  human  art,  the  question  of  habitability  loses  its  significance, 
except  perhaps  from  a  theological  point  of  view.    .  .  . 

"  The  nucleus,  although  we  speak  of  it  as  black,  and  although  it  ap- 
pears intensely  so  in  contrast  with  the  glowing  radiance  of  the  sur- 
rounding portions,  is  in  itself  by  no  means  devoid  of  brightness.  It 
has  been  well  said  by  Winnecke,  that  \vere  the  liglit  of  the  whole  sua 
to  be  extinguished,  excepting  the  portion  radiating  from  the  nucleus 
of  a  spot,  our  eyes  would  scarcely  be  able  to  endure  the  dazzling 
beams.  Herschel's  estimate  has  generally  been  considered  too  low, 
yet  it  would  give  the  dark  nucleus  of  a  spot  a  luminous  intensity  nearly 
two  thousand  five  hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  the  full  moon." 

The  idea  that  the  sun  is  a  burning  mass  is  also,  it  seems,  held  to  be 
without  foundation : 

"  The  sources  of  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun — the  only  two  of  his 
marvellous  properties  apparent  to  the  ordinary  observer — are  problems 
of  the  greatest  difficulty.  I  will  only  say  here  that  the  most  vivid 
light  developed  by  human  art,  when  interposed  between  the  eye  and 
the  sun,  appears  like  a  black  spot  upon  the  solar  disk.  The  highest 
temperature  yet  produced  by  man  is  that  evolved  by  the  combustion  of 
charcoal  in  oxygen,  which  Bunsen  estimates  at  tenthoujand  degrees  C, 
or  eighteen  thousand  degrees  F. ;  and  this  is  about  five -sevenths  of  the 
lowest  reasonable  estimate  for  the  temperature  of  the  solar  surface. 
Coal  burning  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  the  square  foot  in  about  two 
seconds  would  attain  this  temperature,  and  Rankine  has  estimated  that 
in  the  furnaces  of  powerful  locomotive-engines,' a  pound  of  coal  to  each 
square  foot  of  grate-surface  is  consumed  in  from  thirty  to  ninety  sec- 
onds, yielding  a  heat  fr«m  one-fifteenth  to  one-forty-fifth  as  intense  as 
that  at  the  surface  of  the  sun, 

"  Adopting  this  estimate  that  a  heat  equal  to  that  emitted  by  the  sun 
might  bo  attained  by  the  combustion  of  coal  at  this  rate  of  one-half 
pound  per  second  to  the  square  foot,  it  is  easy  to  find  how  long  the 
whole  mass  of  the  sun  would  last,  were  it  composed  of  coal  burning  at 
that  rate,  and  furnished  moreover  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  oxygen 
to  support  the  combustion.  Performing  the  calculation,  we  find  that 
the  entire  sun  would  be  consumed  in  a  little  more  than  four  thousand 
years,  that  is,  within  a  period  no  longer  than  that  over  which  human 
history  extends." 

From  this  it  follows  that  there  need  be  no  fear  that  the  sun  will  ever 
cease  to  give  out  light  and  heat : 

"  The  great  fact,  to  which  I  have  more  than  once  alluded,  that  the 
sun  is  practically  our  only  source  of  earthly  power  and  energy,  gives  a 
peculiar  interest  to  the  question  whether  his  brilliancy  and  thermal  en- 
ergy are  undergoing  any  perceptible  diminution.  That  they  are  dimin- 
ishing we  must  assume  on  general  principles,  inasmuch  as  we  know  to 
what  an  inconceivable  extent  he  is  radiating  force  in  the  various  forms 
of  heat,  Ught,  and  chemical  power,  and  force  once  emitted  from  a 
source  of  such  superior  energy  is  not  returned  to  it  again,  wliile  a  new 
creation  of  force  by  natural  agencies  is  just  as  impossible  as  a  new 
creation  of  matter.  But  whether  any  diminution  of  radiant  energy 
in  consequence  of  the  enormous  expenditure  is  perceptible  by  our 
means  of  investigation  is  a  most  natural  and  important  question,  and 
to  this  it  must  be  answered  that  no  appreciable  decrease  has  been 
detected." 

But  the  point  of  most  interest  is  that  which  shows  how  scientific  men 
are  gradually  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  some  interior  source 
of  power  in  the  sun  not  yet  discovered. 

"  The  facts  being  now  manifest  that  the  forces  radiating  from  the  sun 
cannot  be  due  to  combustion,  inasmuch  as  this  would  be  inadequate 
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to  nffoid  the  supply ;  and  yet,  that  they  must  he  in  process  of  contin- 
Bju  development  from  sources  in  which  it  previously  existed  in  some 
other  forms  than  as  heat  and  light,  since  some  amount  of  cooling  and 
fading  would  otherwise  inevitably  be  within  the  range  of  our  detec- 
tive powers,  there  remains  but  one  explanatiob  open  to  us  out  of  all  those 
which  science  can  at  present  suggest.  This  is  that  the  light  and  heat 
are  the  results  of  mechanical  action,  and  that  forces  which  were  pre- 
viously engiiged  in  producing  motion  are,  by  the  arrest  of  that  motion, 
made  to  appear  in  this  new  form,  just  as  iron  grows  hot  under  the 
blows  of  a  hammer,  or  an  axle  takes  fire  in  consequence  of  friction. 
From  this  inference  there  seems  indeed  no  escape  :  but  what  is  the 
motion  which  is  thus  converted  \  And  where  are  the  moving  bodies 
which  are  endowed  with  such  mighty  force,  and  are  encountering  such 
enormous  resistance  as  to  evoke  the  tremendous  radiance  of  the  sun 
from  a  previous  momentum  adequate  to  produce  it? " 


ftterarg  lolis. 

THE  new  novel  "  Eed  as  a  Eose  is  She  "  has  been  seized  upon  by  the 
English  and  American  critics  with  vast  zeal,  its  salient  quahties  af- 
fording e.xceUent  material  for  the  critical  scalpel.  Its  vigor  of  emotion  and 
boldness  of  expression  have  mightily  offended  some  critics,  and  the  au- 
thor is  discovered  to  be  guilty  of  a  great  number  of  improprieties,  prin- 
cipally in  lotting  her  characters  talk  and  act  with  something  like  the  vivid 
force  of  real  life.  But  "  Jane  Eyre  "  aroused  the  ire  of  certain  critics  in 
a  greater  degree'than  "  Eed  as  a  Eose,"  just  as  all  books  will  in  which 
passion  is  something  more  than  rose-tint  sentiment,  or  decorous  and 
conventional  propriety.  The  author  of  "  Eed  as  a  Eose,"  meanwhile, 
is  growing  daily  in  popularity,  and  not  a  few  critics  recognize  the  bril- 
liancy and  vigor  of  her  books.  The  G-rapMc  says  justly  :  "  Its 
great  merit  on  the  whole,  its  remarkable  promise,  and  above  all  its 
bright  and  charming  style,  entitle  the  authoress  to  cordial  congratula- 
tions. The  dialogue  and  description,  in  the  first  volume  more  especial- 
ly, are  so  sparkling  and  witty,  that  they  might  have  been  the  work  of 
an  accomplished  French  novelist,  and  all  the  people  introduced  have  a 
clear  individuality  of  their  own.  Th«  peculiar  merits  of  '  Eed  as  a 
Eose,'  therefore,  are  of  a  nature  which  are  likely  to  be  reproduced  in 
future  works  by  the  same  writer,  and  as  her  taste  and  judgment  ma- 
ture, we  may  fairly  espeo-t  that  her  coming  successes  will  be  still  more 
decisive  even  than  that  which  she  has  just  now  so  deservedly  ob- 
tained." 

We  have  received  from  Carlton  &  lanahan  (Methodist  Book  House) 
several  new  volumes  of  interest.  The  first  is  "  Topics  for  Teachers  ; 
a  Manual  for  Ministers,  Bible-class  Leaders,  and  Sunday-school  Teach- 
ers ;  vol.  ii. — Art — Religion.  By  James  Cooper  Gray."  The  second  is 
"  Sermons  by  A.  Miller  Hamilton,  D.  D.  LL.  D.,"  author  of  "  The  Doc- 
trines of  EewardsandPunishment,"  "  Pastoral  Appeals,"  etc.  Dr.Ham- 
ilton  was  a  distinguished  English  divine,  whose  sermons  were  marked 
by  strong  thoughts,  and  varied  and  beautiful  illustrations.  The  style  is 
often  florid,  but  there  is  exhibited  singular  fertility  of  imagination. 
"  The  Principles  of  a  System  of  Philosophy  "  is  "  designed  to  justify  the 
divine  administration  on  the  principle  that  even  divine  power  cannot 
be  expected  to  perform  contradictions."  "The  Toung  Shetlander," 
"  Home  Life,"  and  the  "  Popular  Library  of  History,"  are  designed  for 
young  readers.  The  "  Library  of  History  "  is  a  series  of  four  volumes, 
containing  "Stories  of  Old  England,"  "History  of  the  Crusades," 
"  The  Hero  of  Brittany,"  and  "  Count  Ulrich  of  Lindburg." 

"  Eome  and  Italy  at  the  opening  of  the  CEctmienieal  Council,  depicted 
in  Twelve  Letters  written  from  Eome  to  a  gentleman  in  America,  by 
Edward  de  Pressens^,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Paris. 
Translated  by  George  Prentice,  A.  M.,"  is  issued  in  this  country  in  ad- 
vance of  its  publication  in  Europe,  affording  the  American  reader, 
therefore,  the  first  view,  "  by  the  author's  artistic  hand,  of  the  varied 
scenes  through  which  he  passes."  Pressens^  is  well  known  as  the 
"leader  of  the  conservative-progressive  branch  of  French  Protestant- 
ism," as  well  as  by  a  "  Life  of  Christ,"  and  several  other  religious 
works.  The  letters  in  this  volume  afi'ord  not  only  an  intelligent, 
graphic,  and  capable,  view  of  the  great  reUgious  confiict  now  going  on  in 
Italy,  but  give  the  author's  "lively,  spontaneous  expressions  of  his  im- 
pressions concerning  this  land  of  Italy."  We  know  of  no  volume  cal- 
culated to  throw  a  better  light  on  things  in  Eome  as  they  are  to-day, 
while  the  style  of  the  book  is  as  entertaining  as  its  matter  is  instructive. 
Published  by  Carlton  &  Lanahan. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Cowles,  author  of  commentaries  on  Isaiah,  Ezekicl, 
Daniel,  Jeremiah,  and  the  minor  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  has 
just  issued  a  companion  volume  called  "  Proverbs,  Ecolesiastes,  and  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  with  Notes,  Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Poetical."  Dr. 
Cowles's  former  works  have  been  well  received,  and  the  present  contri- 
bution to  the  aeries  will  scarcely  enjoy  less  popularity  than  its  predeces- 


sors. "  Animated,"  says  the  author,  m  the  preface,  "hy  the  hope  of 
rendering  some  aid  to  the  student  of  these  divine  oracles,  I  lave  en- 
deavored first  to  gain  the  precise  significance  of  every  verse,  and  then 
to  present  it  in  a  form  at  once  simple,  lucid,  and  forcible." 

The  second  volume  of  Allibone's  "  Dictionary'  of  Authors,"  said  hy 
Lord  Macaulay  to  be  "  far  superior  to  any  other  work  of  the  kind  in  our 
language,"  will  be  issued  in  April,  and  the  third  and  concluding  volume 
in  December.  The  two  will  contain  about  twenty-four  hundred  pages, 
and  the  complete  work  will  be,  in  typographical  bulk,  equal  to  forty- 
three  volumes  of  Bancroft's  or  Presoott's  histories. 

Prof.  De  Morgan  says  of  the  German  language,  that  it  has  seven 
deadly  sins  of  excess:  1.  Too  many  volumes  in  the  language;  2.  Too 
many  sentences  in  a  volume ;  3.  Too  many  words  in  a  sentence ;  4. 
Too  many  syllables  in  a  word ;  5.  Too  many  letters  in  a  syllable ; 
6.  Too  many  strokes  in  a  letter ;  Y.  Too  much  black  in  a  stroke. 

Prof.  Schmidt's  "  Pictures  of  the  French  Eevolution,"  drawn  Ifom 
the  inedited  papers  of  the  SecretPolice  of  Paris,  is  now  publishing  ai  ,, 
Leipsio.     Two  Volumes  have  already  appeared,  and  they  present  the 
life  of  the  French  capital  from  day  to  day  in  a  most  striking  series  of 
pictures. 

Lippincott's  Biographical  Dictionary,  now  publishing  in  parts,  has 
reached  its  fourth  number.  This  works  seems  to  be  very  thorough 
and  exhaustive  in  the  field  it  attempts  to  fill,  and  is  gotten  up  In  very 
good  style. 
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Pet      Monkeys. 
\\J  E  quote  from  Professor  Frank  Buekland's  "Animal  "World" 
VV      the  following  account  of  two  of  his  household  pets  : 

"  I  have  two  monkeys,  of  whom  I  am  exceedingly  fond.  Their 
names  are  the  '  Hag'  and  '  Tiny.'  The  Hag's  original  name  was  '  Fan- 
ny,' but  she  has  so  much  of  the  character  of  a  disagreeable  old  woman 
about  her  that  I  call  her  the  '  Hag.'  Tiny  is  a  very  little  monkey  in- 
deed, not  much  bigger  than  a  large  rat.  My  friend  Bartlett  brought  her 
to  me  from  the  Zoological  Gardens  as  a  dead  monkey ;  she  was  '  as  good 
as  dead  '—a  perfect  skeleton,  and  with  but  little  hair  on  her.  She  arrived 
tied  up  in  an  old  canvas  bag.  I  put  her  into  the  Hag's  cage.  The  old 
lady  at  once  '  took  to  her,'  and  instantly  began  the  office  of  nurse ;  she 
cuddled  up  poor  Tiny  in  her  arms,  made  faces,  and  showed  her  teeth  at 
anybody  who  attempted  to  touch  her.  Tiny  had  port-wine  negus,  qui 
nine  wine,  beef-tea,  egg  and  milk— in  fact,  anything  she  could  eat ;  and 
the  Hag  always  allowed  her  to  have  '  first  pull '  at  whatever  was  put 
into  the  cage.  In  time  Tiny  stood  up,  then  began  to  run,  her  hair  all 
came  a^ain,  and  she  is  now  one  of  the  most  wicked,  intelligent,  pretty 
little  beasts  that  ever  committed  an  act  of  theft.  Steal?  Why,  her 
whole  life  is  devoted  to  stealing,  for  the  pure  love  of  the  thing. 

"  The  moment  I  come  down  to  breakfast  I  let  out  the  monkeys.  I 
keep  a  box  of  sardines  specially  for  the  Hag,  who  immediately  helps 
herself,  and  sits  on  the  table  grunting  with  pleasure  as  she  licks  her  oily 
fingert.  The  moment  Tiny  is  let  loose  she  steals  v/hatever  is  on  the 
table,  and  it  is  great  fun  to  see  her  snatch  off  the  red  herring  from  the 
plate  and  nm  off  with  it  to  the  top  of  the  book-shelves.  While  I  am 
getting  down  my  herring.  Tiny  goes  to  the  breakfast-table  again,  and, 
if  she  can,  steals  the  egg ;  this  she  tucks  under  her  arm  and  bolts  away, 
running  on  her  hind-legs.  This  young  lady  has  of  late  been  rather  shy 
of  eggs,  as  she  once  stole  one  that  was  quite  hot,  and  burned  herself  She 
cried  out,  and  the  Hag  left  off  eating  sardines,  shook  her  tail  violently, 
and  opened  her  month  at  me,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  You  dare  hurt  my 
Tiny  ! '  If  I  keep  too  sharp  a  lookout  upon  Miss  Tiny,  she  will  run  like 
a  rabbit  across  the  table,  and  upset  what  she  can.  She  generally  tries 
the  sugar  first,  as  she  can  then  steal  a  bit,  or  she  will  just  put  her  hand 
on  the  milk-jug  and  pull  it  over.  If  she  cannot  get  at  the  sugar-basin 
or  railk-jug,  she  wUl  kick  at  them  with  her  hind-legs,  just  like  a  horse, 
and  knock  them  over  as  she  passes. 

"  Tiny  and  the  Hag  sometimes  go  out  stealing  together.  They  climb 
up  my  coat  and  search  all  the  pockets.  I  generally  ean-y  a  great  manj 
cedar-peneUs  ;  the  monkeys  take  these  out  and  bite  off  the  cut  ends ; 
but  the  great  treat  is  to  pick  and  pick  at  the  door  of  a  glass  cupboard 
tUl  it  is  open,  then  to  get  in  and  drink  the  hair-oil,  which  they  know  is 
there.  Any  new  thing  that  arrives  they  mnst  examine,  and  when  a 
hamper  comes  I  let  the  monkeys  unpack  it,  especially  if  I  know  it  con- 
tains game.  They  pull  out  the  straw  a  bit  at  a  time,  peep  under  the 
paper,  run  off  crying,  in  their  own  language,  '  Look  out,  there's  some- 
thing alive  in  the  basket ! ' 

"  The  performance  generally  ends  by  their  upsetting  the  basket,  and, 
if  they  turn  out'a  hare,  they  both  set  to  work  and  '  look  fleas '  in  the 
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hare's  fur.  I  once  received  a  snake  in  a  basket,  and  I  let  tlie  monkeys 
unpaok'it ;  they  have  a  mortal  horror  of  a  sual;e.  When  tliey  found 
out  the  contents  of  the  hamper,  they  were  off  in  double-quick  time, 
crying  'Murder!  thieves!'  and  it  was  a  longtime  before  they  would 
come  down  from  behind  the  casts  of  salmon  on  the  top  of  the  book- 
shelves. 

"  Tliere  is  no  trouble  to  catch  the  monkeys.  I  have  only  to  open  the 
door  of  the  cage,  and  say,  'Cage,  cage!  go  into  your  cage!  quick 
march  ! '  and  they  go  in  instantly,  like  the  good  beasts  they  really  are. 
Tlie  parrot  has  caught  up  these  words,  and,  when  the  monkeys  are  run- 
ning about,  often  cries  out  '  Cage,  cage  !  go  into  your  cage  ! '  but  the 
little  wretches  do  not  care  for  old  Poll.  They  sometimes  attack  her. 
Tiny  steals  her  seed,  and,  while  she  is  pecking  at  the  little  thing,  the 
■Hag  will  pull  her  tail  from  behind.  Luckily,  the  monkeys  are  afraid  of 
a  ptuffed  Australian  animal  that  hangs  in  my  room.  Wlien  I  have  any 
specimens  or  bottles  that  I  do  not  want  the  monkeys  to  touch,  I  simply 
set  down  the  '  bogie'  to  act  as  sentry,  as  I  know  the  monkeys  will  not 
co'.ne  near  it. 

"  Tiny  is  very  attentive  to  the  Hag,  and  cries  bitterly  if  she  is  taken 
from  her.  She  takes  great  liberties  with  her — climbing  up  by  moans  of 
her  tail  when  it  hangs  down  in  a  convenient,  rope-like  manner.  She 
also  takes  much  of  the  products  of  her  thieving  to  the  Hag's  cage  when 
she  is  shut  up,  and  pokes  papers  through  the  bars  of  the  cage.  These 
the  old  tiling  tears  up  into  shreds  to  pass  away  time. 

"Although  my  monkeys  do  considerable  mischief,  yet  I  let  them  do 
it.  I  am  amply  rewarded  by  their  funny  and  aiTectionate  ways.  If  any 
of  my  readers  liave  monkeys,  and  want  to  get  them  tame,  they  should 
give  them  the  run  of  the  room,  and  let  them  out  at  meal-times  to  eat 
and  pick  what  they  like.  Summer  and  winter  they  should  wear  green- 
baize  jackets." 

Yarkand,  Tartary. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society,  London,  Mr. 
K.  B.  Shaw  read  a  paper  on  "  A  Visit  to  Yarkand  and  Kashgar."  Tar- 
tary contains  cities  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
where  many  of  the  arts  of  civilization  are  carried  on.  Security  of  life 
and  property  exists,  the  roads  are  full  of  life  and  movement,  and  in  the 
towns  are  extensive  bazaars,  containing  rows  of  shops,  where  goods  of 
every  kind  and  from  every  country  are  exhibited.  In  Yarkand  there 
are  sixty  colleges,  with  endowments  of  land,  for  the  education  of  stu- 
dents of  Mussulman  law  and  divinity,  while  every  street  contains  a 
primary  school  attached  to  a  mosque.  The  Ataligh  Ghazee,  under  his 
former  title  of  Yakoob  Beg,  wrested  this  flourishing  country  from  the 
Chinese,  five  or  six  years  ago ;  but  the  blow  to  Chinese  domination  was 
struck  by  the  Tooras,  a  family  claiming  descent  from  Zinghis  Khan, 
who  had  formerly  been  dispossessed  by  the  Chinese.  These,  assisted 
by  a  force  of  Andijanis  from  Khokan,  who  were  led  by  Yakoob  Beg, 
expelled  or  destroyed  the  Chinese  garrisons  in  1864.  The  Andijanis 
occupy  the  chief  places  in  the  administration,  and  form  the  strength  of 
the  army  ;  but  their  attitude  toward  the  native  Yarkandis  is  very  con- 
ciliatory, and  they  are  looked  upon,  not  as  conquerors,  but  as  brothers 
in  faith  and  blood,  who  have  delivered  them  from  the  yoke  of  idolaters. 
The  Yarkandis  are  addicted  to  commerce,  while  the  Dsbecs  of  Andi- 
jan  find  their  most  congenial  occupation  in  administration  and  arms. 
Both  peoples  speak  tire  same  language,  which  is  essentially  that  of  the 
Turks.  Yakoob  Beg  impressed  Mr.  Shaw  as  a  man  of  remarkable  intel- 
ligence and  energy.  He  is  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  short  an<f  stout, 
with  a  very  broad  forehead.  He  bade  him  welcome  as  the  first  English- 
man that  had  ever  been  in  his  country,  .ind  said  God  had  put  it  into  his 
heart  to  accept  this  arrival  as  a  favorable  omen  to  himself  In  all  subse- 
quent interviews  Yakoob  expressed  his  desire  to  be  friendly  to  the  Eng- 
lish. Merchants  from  India  are  beginning  to  frequent  Yarkand,  and  it 
only  required  the  removal  of  a  few  obstacles  in  the  hill-countries  subject 
to  English  influence  to  open  out  a  field  of  trade  of  which  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  overestimate  the  importance.  The  whole  region  forms  an  ele- 
vated basin,  in  Central  Asia,  about  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  suiTounded  on  three  sides  by  a  wall  of  snow-covered  mountains 
in  many  places  more  than  twenty  thousand  feet  high.  On  the  east  it 
passes  into  the  sandy  desert  of  Gobi,  which  separates  it  from  China. 
All  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  snows  of  the  mountain,  flowing 
eastward,  are  lost  in  the  sands,  and,  as  there  is  little  or  no  rain,  the  soil 
has  to  be  fertilized  by  canals  and  irrigation.  The  beautiful  cultivation 
ajid  luxuriance  of  the  thickly-peopled  parts  are  due  to  these  irrigating 
canals,  which  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  carefully  kept. 

Daily  "Work  of  the   Heart. 

Professor  Haughton  has  recently  calculated  the  total  daily  work  per- 
formed by  the  human  heart.  He  starts  with  the  following  postulates, 
which  the  physiologist  will  readily  grant :  1 .  Tliat  three  ounces  of  blood 
are  driven  from  each  ventricle  at  each  stroke  of  the  heart.  2.  That  the 
hydrostatical  pressure  on  the  left  ventricle  and  aorta,  against  which  the 
blood  is  forced  out,  amounts  to  a  column  of  blood  nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  in  vertical  height.   3.  That  the  muscular 
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force  of  the  left  ventricle,  in  contracting,  bears  to  that  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle the  ratio  of  thirteen  to  five.  His  calculations  show  that  the  daily 
work  done  by  the  left  ventricle  is  eighty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  six  foot-tons,  while  that  done  by  the  right  ventricle  is  thirty-four 
thousand  five  liundred  ami  two  foot-tons,  so  that  the  total  daily  work 
of  the  heart  is  equivalent  to  a  force  lifting  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  tons  through  one  foot  of  vertical  height.  The  following 
illustrations  will  enable  our  readers  to  appreciate  this  enormous  force 
more  fully:  1.  Three  old  women,  sitting  beside  the  fire,  alternately 
spinning  and  sleeping,  do  more  work  by  the  constant  beating  of  their 
hearts  than  can  be  done  in  a  day  by  the  strongest  "  navvy."  2.  No 
labor  is  regarded  as  more  severe  than  that  of  the  muscles  employed  dur- 
ing a  boat-race,  and  yet  their  labor  is  only  three-fourths  of  that  exer- 
cised day  and  night  during  life  by  each  of  our  hearts.  3^  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  heart  expends  its  extreme  force  in  lifting  *  own  weight 
vertically.  It  is  found  by  calculation  that  it  could  raise  its  own  weight 
nineteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet,  or  nearly  four 
miles,  in  one  hour.  An  active  mountain-climber  can  lift  his  own  body 
at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  feet  per  hour,  which  is  only  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  energy  of  the  heart.  When  a  prize  was  offered,  some  years 
ago,  for  the  locomotive  Alp-engine  that  could  lift  its  own  weight  through 
the  greatest  height  in  one  hour,  it  was  gained  by  the  Bavaria,  which 
lifted  itself  through  two  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  in  an  hour.  This 
result,  remarkable  as  it  is,  reaches  only  one-eighth  part  of  the  energy 
of  the  human  heart.  Hence,  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard 
the  human  heart,  it  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  most  wonderful 
mechanism  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Only  a   Baby   Small. 
Only  a  baby  small, 

Dropped  from  the  skies ; 
Only  a  laughing  face, 

Two  sunny  eyes ; 
Only  two  cherry  lips, 

One  chubby  nose ; 
Only  two  little  hands, 

Ten  little  toes. 
Only  a  golden  head. 

Curly  and  soft; 
Only  a  tongue  that  waga 

Loudly  and  oft ; 
Only  a  little  brain. 

Empty  of  thought; 
Only  a  little  heart. 

Troubled  with  naught. 
Only  a  tender  flower 

Sent  us  to  rear  ; 
Only  a  life  to  love 

While  we  are  here  ; 
Only  a  baby  small. 

Never  at  rest ; 
Small,  but  how  dear  to  us, 

God  knoweth  best. 

— From  "  Poems,"  hy  Matthias  Bavr. 

Educatioii  in  Semi-barbarous  Countries. 
"  The  adherents  to  the  old  belief  as  to  the  civUizing  influence  of 
British  intercourse,"  says  tlie  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  "  have  recently  received 
several  severe  shocks.  Not  only  does  it  appear,  upon  trustworthy  au- 
thority, that  the  '  semi-barbarous,'  as  we  are  told  to  call  them,  people  of 
Japan  have  for  many  hundred  years  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  com- 
plete system  of  primary  education,  by  means  of  which  everj'  member 
of  the  population  is  instructed  ;  but  even  in  wholly  barbarous  Chinese 
Tartary,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Shaw's  paper,  read  last  week  at  the  Eoya! 
Geographical  Society,  that  every  street  in  the  numerous  cities  with  which 
the  country  is  dotted  contains  its  primary  school,  where  rows  of  tur- 
baned  boys  may  be  seen  daily  at  their  first  lessons  in  reading  and 
writing." 

Demoniacal  Possessions. 

James  Freeman  Clarke  declares  his  belief  in  the  reality  of  demoniacal 
possessions,  and  that  they  exist  at  the  present  day  in  the  form  of  modern 
spiritualism.  We  find  the  following  extract  in  the  Christian  Leader  : 
"  I  have  myself  known,  personally  or  by  credible  testimony,  of  at  least 
half  a  dozen  instances  of  persons,  who,  after  having  allowed  themselves 
to  become  spiritual  mediums,  seem  at  last  to  have  been  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  a  low  and  unclean  order  of  spirits.  And  the  best  w«.y  of 
rescuing  them  when  they  were  too  far  gone  to  help  themselves,  was  to 
have  some  other  person  possessing  greater  spiritual  force  to  do  what 
Jesus  did,  namely,  order  fhe  spirit  to  go  away.  I  believe  that  in  certain 
places  and  periods  the  nervous  condition  of  men  is  such  that  the  lower 
order  of  ghosts  may  get  a  control  over  them,  and  that  when  Jesus  came 
it  was  just  such  a  time  and  place  as  this." 
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Cultivating  the  Cinchona  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  efforts  made  during  the  last  thirty  years  to  introduce  the  culture 
of  the  einchj-.:a,  or  Peruvian-bark  tree,  in  the  East  Indies,  have  been 
crowned  with  signal  success.  Large  forests  of  this  tree,  possessing  such 
valuable  proijerties,  now  cover  certain  parts  of  India,  and  guarantee  its 
preservation,  even  supposing  it  were  to  die  out  in  Peru  and  Chili,  where 
it  was  originally  found.  In  the  Himalayan  ranges,  and  in  the  islands 
of  Ceylon,  Java,  Mauritius,  and  Keunion,  at  altitudes  varying  from 
three  thousand  to  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  the  quinquina- 
tree  has  thriven  admirably,  and  is  now  a  source  of  wealth  and  happi- 
ness to  the  liill-tribes  in  those  countries. 


THE  story  of  "  Bill  Stumps,  his  mark,"  in  Pickwick,  has  an  historical 
basis.  A  countryman  from  Colmar,  France,  once  puzzled  "all  the 
antiquarian  societies  of  the  empire  with  the  singular  inscription  on  a 
vase,  which  he  dug  up.    The  mysterious  letters  were  as  follows : 

T.E.EE   .D.  F.O.I.  .  .GE.    .AV    .TKVF .  .  S.     * 

Floods  of  ink  were  poured  out,  and  the  question  was  still  unsettled,  when 
one  day  the  proprietor  of  a  restaurant  of  the  city  visited  Baron  S — ^ —  to 
take  his  orders  for  a  dinner  to  he  given  shortly.  The  baron  had  pur- 
chased the  precious  relic  at  an  enormous  price,  and  it  was  placed  upon 
the  table  of  his  library  together  with  other  treasures.  "  Ah  ! "  said  the 
restaurateur,  "  what  do  you  keep  that  old  jar  upon  your  table  for?  I 
have  a  dozen  like  it  in  my  cellar."  "A  dozen  like  that?"  said  the 
baron,  smiling  ironically  ;  "  are  you  quite  sure  ?  "  *'  Certainly ;  just  read 
■what  is  upon  the  outside :  '  Tcrrine  defoie  gras  aux  truffes.^  " 

Of  the  four  thousand,  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  ministers  of  the 
reunited  Presbyterian  Church,  only  one  thousand,  five  hundred  and 
eighty,  or  thirty-seven  per  cent.,  are  pastors ;  one  thousand  and  forty- 
eight,  or  nearly  one-fourth,  are  stated  supplies,  and  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-four,  or  one-fifth,  are  without  stated  employment ;  while  nine- 
hundred  and  forty-one  churches,  m'ore  tlgn  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  are 
vacant.  The  average  salaries  of  minister  are  less  than  nine  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  Deducting  the  large  salaries,  there  must  be  a  large  num- 
ber with  four  hundred  dollars  or  less.  At  least  one  thousand  of  the 
churches  raised  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  each. 

Miss  Mitford,  in  one  of  her  letters,  relates  the  following  anecdote  of 
■  Lord  Byron,  which  we  have  not  met  witii  before:  "  A  gentleman  was 
■with  him  on  a  visit  to  an  old  house  in  the  country,  which  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  haunted.  They  had  been  telling  ghost-stories  all  the 
evening,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  he  was  awakened  by  Lord  B., 
■with  his  hair  on  end  and  his  teeth  chattering,  who  declared  his  room 
was  full  of  strange  shapes  and  strange  sounds  ;  that  he  could  not  re- 
turn to  it ;  and  begged  his  friend  to  allow  him  to  sit  by  the  side  of  his 
bedside  till  daylight,  which  he  did.  I  have  always  thought  he  would 
end  by  being  a  Methodist." 

At  Trieste,  on  the  1st  of  March,  about  twenty  minutes  past  twelve 
A.  M.,  a  violent  shock  of  earthquake  occurred,  the  oscillatory  movements 
of  -vvhich,  from  east  to  "west,  lasted  three  seconds.  A  rumbling  sound, 
like  the  noise  of  many  carriages  rolling  in  the  distance,  was  heard  be- 
fore and  after  the  shock.  A  few  walls  were  rent  and  shaken,  while  in- 
doors the  furniture  was  violently  displaced  by  the  commotion.  The  in- 
habitants, in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  rushed  out  of  their  houses  into 
the  streets,  and  remained  there  until  the  danger  was  over.  At  Ancona, 
on  the  28th  of  February,  a  similar  shook  of  earthquake  occuiTcd,  which 
lasted  ten  seconds. 

The  culture  of  the  pineapple  is  profitable  in  Florida.  A  local  paper 
reports  that  one  man  in  Key  West  has  sold  his  crop  of  pineapples  this 
year  for  nearly  seven  thousand  dollars.  The  crop  was  ga,thered  from 
less  than  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground.  The  same  man  has  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  thousand  plants,  which  will  be  in  bearing  next  year.  These 
cover  less  than  seven  acres  of  ground,  and,  if  sold  at  the  same  rate  as 
this  year's  crop,  wiU  net  him  si.xty  thrusand  dollars.  The  pineapple 
crop  of  next  year,  it  is  supposed,  will  exceed  two  himdred  thousand 
dollars. 

Tlj,e  term  *'  putting  your  foot  in  it "  is  of  legitimate  origin.  .Ac- 
cording to  the  "  Asiatic  Researches,"  a  very  curious  mode  of  trying  the 
title  to  land  is  practised  in  Hindostan.  Two  holes  are  dug  in  the  dis- 
puted spot,  in  each  of  which  the  lawyers  on  either  side  put  one  of  their 
legs,  and  remain  there  till  one  of  them  is  tired,  or,  being  stung  by  the 
insects,  is  compelled  to  yield,  in  which  case  his  client  is'  defeated.  In 
this  country  it  is  too  generally  the  client,  and  not  the  lawyer,  who  "  puts 
his  foot  in  it !  " 

A  Parisian  countess  lately  lost  two  valuable  diamonds  from  her  neck- 
lace. They  were  found  in  the  street  by  a  gamin  who  traded  tliem  to  one 
of  his  fellows  for  a  pocket-knife ;  the  second  boy  played  at  marbles  with 


them,  lost  one  in  a  gutter,  and  gave  the  other  to  a  servant  who  showed 
it  to  her  mistress,  a  jeweller's  wife,  who  recognized  it  as  belonging  to 
the  countess,  who  was  one  of  her  husband's  customers.  Afterward  the 
other  diamond  was  discovered  in  the  conductor  leading  to  the  sewer,  the 
boy  indicating  the  spot  where  he  had  lost  it. 

Prof.  Bourlot,  of  Colmar,  in  Alsace,  France,  from  a  comparison  of 
ancient  records  of  the  time  of  year  at  which  the  storks  arrived,  and 
similar  data,  concludes  that  the  climate  of  h'is  province  was  milder  in  the 
middle  ages  than  it  is  now.  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
storks  used  to  arri  ve  in  the  middle  or  at  the  beginning  of  January.  They 
now  rarely  appear  before  the  beginning  of  February. 

John  Bright  was  lately  dining  with  a  citizen  of  Manchester,  who  is 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  United  States.  "I  would  like,"  said  the 
host,  "  to  come  back  fifty  years  after  my  death  to  see  what  a  fine  country 
American  had  become."  "  I  believe  you  would  be  glad  of  any  excuse  to 
come  back,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  with  a  grim  smile  upon  his  face. 

The  British  Admiral  Eamsey  says  that  on  the  coast  of  Africa  he 
once  saw  a  regiment  of  rifle-women,  and,  black  as  they  were,  he  must 
say  he  never  saw  a  finer  regiment.  All  the  officers  were  wcjmen,  and 
there  was  not  a  single  man  in  the  whole  regiment.  They  were  most 
courageous,  and  fought  bravely. 

French  medical  statistics  recently  published  affirm  that  the  mortality 
among  Frenchwomen  had  decreased  by  eighteen  and  one-half  per  cent, 
since  the  general  loosening  of  corsets ;  but  that  since  the  introduction 
of  chignons,  cerebral  fevers  have  increased  by  more  than  seventy  per 
cent. 

A  young  gentleman  in  Fifth  Avenue,  about  five  years  old,  of  an  in- 
quiring turn  of  mind,  lately  astonished  his  mother  by  .asking  her  where 
he  was  horn ;  and,  on  being  told,  he  gravely  added :  "  Were  you  there, 
I,  when  I  was  bom  ? " 


In  the  French  Cabinet  there  are  two  devoted  musical  amateurs — ^M. 
Kichard,  who  is  a  great  admirer  of  Meyerbeer;  and  M.  Ollivier,  who,  be- 
sides playing  the  violin,  has  written  for  that  instrument  several  con- 
certos. 

Episcopalians  are  more  numerous  in  New  York  than  in  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  Pennsylvania  comes  next,  with  twenty-three  thoH- 
sand  communicants,  and  Connecticut  next,  with  sixteen  thousand. 

In  "  City  Articles  "  the  newspapers  frequently  observe  that  "  money 
is  tight."  When  that  is  so  we  may  suppose  that  Plutus  has  been  hob- 
nobbing with  Bacchus. 

The  new  classes  for  girls  at  Cambridge,  England,  have  proved  a  de 
cided  success,  upward  of  fifty  daughters  of  local  tradesmen  having 
availed  themselves  of  the  new  scheme. 

A  San  Francisco  judge  tempered  justice  with  mercy  by  fining  a 
starved  girl  twenty-five  cents  for  stealing  a  can  of  milk,  and  then  raising 
twenty  dollars  for  her  on  the  spot  from  sympathizing  spectators. 

Serious  objection  is  made  to  woman  suffrage  in*England,  on  the 
ground  that  if  women  voted  a  majority  of  them  would  be  entirely  in- 
fluenced in  their  opinions  by  the  clergy. 

At  the  recent  examination  of  the  students  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
at  Manhattan,  Kansas,  the  ladies  did  quite  as  well  as  the  young  men  hi 
the  higher  mathematics  and  Greek. 

Over  one  hundred  young  women  are  at  present  studying  law  in  this 
country — many  in  the  universities,  but  more  in  lawyer's  offices,  where 
they  pay  their  tuition  fees  by  writing. 

Education  is  compulsory  in  the  Russian  army.  The  instruction  is 
carried  on  by  the  officers  of  the  regiment. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  an  International  Congress  of  Geographers  at 
Antwerp.     Many  eminent  French  savants  have  promised  to  take  part. 

H6w  do  people  manage  to  sleep  on  a  spring  mattress  all  through  the 
winter  ? 

Tippling  in  Oshkosh  is  called  "  holding  communication  with  disem- 
bottled  spirits."  • 

A  fashion-^writer  says  that  the  blue  co.it  and  brass  buttons  will  be  all 
the  rage  for  full  dress  next  winter. 


£Ijc  gliiscum. 


THE  architecture  of  birds  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  problems  en- 
countered by  the  naturalist  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  and  as  he 
ex.amines  the  beautifully-constructed  nests  of  the  humming-birds,  the 
orioles,  the  titmice,  and  others  noted  fijr  the  grace  and  delicacy  with 
■ivhich  their  nests  are  constructed,  his  wonder  continually  increases.  In 
the  accompanying  illustrations  two  striking  instances  of  nest-building 
arc  shown.  One  is  the  nest  of  the  ^earf^Zme  titmouse.  Suspended  from 
the  branches  of  trees,  it  has  exactly  the  form  of  a  chemist's  retort,  but. 
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instead  of  being  Ijuilt  of  exceedingly  hard  material,  only  fine  moss  and 
down  enter  into  its  composition.  The  opening  is  woven  with  care ;  not 
a  vegetable  fibre  projects  beyond  another. 

Who  can  say  in  what  marvellous  manner  the  bird,  while  upon  the 


erythrops,  a  specimen  of  which  is  in  the  Museum  at  Rouen.  This  bird 
selects  two  or  three  rushes  near  each  other,  and  then,  with  grasses 
rushes,  and  other  vegetable  fibres,  weaves  a  coarse  and  imperfect  tissue 
which,  in  the  shape  of  u  shallow  cup,  serves  to  hold  the  fenialc  and  he'- 


Nest  of  the  Pendutine  Titmouse. 


wing,  approaches  its  nest,  enters  it  or  leaves  it  by  an  opening  which 
seems  to  have  scarcely  the  diameter  of  its  body,  and  never  disturbs  the 
slightest  fibre,  yet  such  is  the  fact. 

The  other  nest,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration,  is  that  of  the  Foiidia 


Fondia  Erythrops. 


growing  hrood.  These  nests,  each  equally  surprising  of  its  iind,  serve 
to  illustrate  two  of  the  extremes  of  the  weaver's  art ;  for  among  birds 
there  are  veritable  weavers,  knitting  with  beak  and  claws  a  fabric  which 
would  do  credit  to  human  skill. 
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T/if  two  great  objects  of  a  learner's  ambition  ought  to  be,  to  speak  a 

foreign  language  idiomatically,  and  to  pronounce  it  correctly  ; 
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provided  for  in   the  Mastery  Series. 


THE  MASTERY  OF  LANGUAGES; 

THE     ART    OF    SPEAKING     LANGUAGES    IDIOMATICALLY. 
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NOTICE, 


"RALPH  THE  HEIR,"  by  Anthony  Trollope,  is  now  pub- 
lishing in  Appletons'  Journal.  It  appears  in  Supplements,  once 
a  month,  the  first  issued  being  with  Number  Forty-three. 

"THK  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD,"  by  Charles 
Dickens,  will  also  appear  in  Supplements,  once  a  month,  each 
monthly  p.-irt,  as  published  in  England,  issued  with  one  number  of 
the  Journal  complete. 

"THE  THREE  BROTHERS,"  so  far  as  printed  in  the  Jour- 
nal up  to  Jan.  1st,  has  been  published  in  pamphlet-form,  and  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  thirty  cents. 

"THE  LADY  OF  THE  ICE,"  by  James  De  Mille,  was  com- 
menced in  Number  Fifty-three  of  the  Journal,  and  will  be  completed 
in  thirteen  numbers. 
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dividing  the  parts  into  several  weekly  instalments,  we  shall  publish  each  monthly  number,  as  soon  as  received, 
COMPLETE  in  one  issue  of  the  Journal,  printing  it  as  a  Supplement. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE    DAWN. 


Air  ancient  Englisli  Catliedral  Tower ! 
How  can  the  ancient  English  Cathedral  Tow- 
er be  here  !  The  well-known  massive  gray 
square  tower  of  its  old  Cathedral  ?  How  can 
that  be  here  '.  There  is  no  spike  of  rusty  ii-on 
in  the  air,  between  the  eye  and  it,  from  any 
point  of  the  real  prospect.  What  is  the 
spike  that  intervenes,  and  who  has  set  it  up  ? 
Maybe  it  is  set  up  by  the  Sultan's  orders  for 
the  impaling  of  a  horde  of  Turkish  robbers, 
one  by  one.  It  is  so,  for  cymbals  clash,  and 
the  Sultan  goes  by  to  his  palace  in  long  pro- 
cession. Ten  thousand  cimeters  flash  in  the 
sunlight,  and  thrice  ten  thousand  dancing- 
girls  strew  flowers.  Then  follow  white  ele- 
phants, caparisoned  in  countless  gorgeous 
colors,  and  infinite  in  number  and  attendants. 
Still  the  Cathedral  Tower  rises  in  the  back- 
ground, where  it  cannot  be,  and  still  no 
writhing  figiu-e  is  o'n  the  grim  spike.  Stay  ! 
I3  the  spike  so  low  a  thing  as  the  rusty  spike 
on  the  top  of  a  post  of  an  old  bedstead  that 
lias  tumbled  all  awry  1  Some  vague  period 
of  drowsy  laughter  must  be  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  this  possibility. 

Shaking  from  head  to  foot,  the  man  whose 
scattered  consciousness  has  thus  fantastical- 
ly pieced  itself  together  at  length  rises,  sup- 
ports his  trembling  frame  upon  his  arms,  and 
looks  around.  He  is  in  the  meanest  and 
closest  of  small  rooms.  Through  the  ragged 
window-curtain,  the  light  of  early  day  steals 
in  from  a  miserable  court.  He  lies,  dressed, 
across  a  large  unseemly  bed,  upon  a  bedstead 
that  has  indeed  given  way  under  the  weight 
upon  it.  Lying,  also  dressed  and  also  across 
the  bed,  not  long- wise,  arc  a  Chinaman,  a 
Lascar,  and  a  haggard  woman.  The  first 
two  are  in  a  sleep  or  stupor ;  the  last  is  blow- 
ing at  a  kind  of  pipe,  to  kindle  it.  And  as 
she  blows,  and,  shading  it  with  her  lean  hand, 
concentrates  its  red  spark  of  light,  it  serves 
in  the  dim  morning  as  a  lamp  to  show  him 
what  he  sees  of  her. 

"  Another? "  says  this  woman,  in  a  quer- 
ulous, rattling  whisper.     "  Have  another?  " 

He  looks  about  him,  with  his  hand  to  his 
forehead. 

"  Te'vc  smoked  as  many  as  live  since  ye 
come  in  at  midnight,"  the  woman  goes  on,  as 
•she  chronically  complains.  "  Poor  me,  poor 
me.  my  head  is  so  bad  !  Them  two  come  in 
after  ye.  Ah,  poorme,  the  business  is  slack, 
is  slack  !  Eew  Chinamen  about  the  Docks, 
and  fewer  Lascars,  and  no  ships  coming  in, 
these  say !  Here's  another  ready  for  ye, 
deary.  Ye'U  remember,  like  a  good  soul, 
won't  ye,  that  the  market  price  is  drefBe  high 
just  now  ?  More  nor  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence for  a  thimbleful !  And  ye'U  remember 
that  nobpdy  but  me  (and  Jack  Chinaman 
t'other  side  tlie  court;  but  he  can't  do  it  as 
well  as  me)  has  the  ti-ue  secret  of  mixing  it? 
Ye'U  pay  up  according,  deary,  won't  ye? 


She  blows  at  the  pipe  as  she  speaks,  and, 
occasionally  bubbling  at  it,  inhales  much  of 
its  contents. 

"0  me,  O  me,  my  lungs  is  weai,  my 
lungs  is  bad  !  It's  nearly  ready  for  ye,  deary. 
Ah,  poor  me,  poor  me,  my  poor  hand  shakes 
like  to  drop  off !  I  see  yo  coming-to,  and  I 
ses  to  my  poor  self,  '  I'll  have  another  ready 
for  him,  and  he'll  bear  in  mind  the  market 
price  of  opium,  and  pay  according.'  0  my 
poor  head !  I  makes  my  pipes  of  old  penny 
ink-bottles,  ye  see,  deary — this  is  one — and  I 
fits  in  a  mouthpiece,  this  way,  and  I  takes 
my  mister  out  of  this  thimble  with  this  little 
horn-spoon ;  and  so  I  fills,  deary.  Ah,  my 
poor  nerves  !  I  got  Heavens-hard  drunk  for 
sixteen  year  afore  I  took  to  this ;  but  this 
don't  hurt  me,  not  to  speak  of.  And  it 
takes  away  the  hunger  as  well  as  wittles, 
deary." 

She  hands  Mm  the  nearly-emptied  pipe, 
and  sinks  back,  turning  over  on  her  face. 

He  rises  unsteadily  from  the  bed,  lays  the 
pipe  upon  the  hearthstone,  draws  back  the 
ragged  curtain,  and  looks  with  repugnance 
at  his  three  companions.  He  notices  that  the 
woman  has  opium-smoked  herself  into  a 
strange  likeness  of  the  Chinaman.  Hisfoi-m 
of  cheek,  eye,  and  temple,  and  his  color,  are 
repeated  in  her.  Said  Chinaman  convulsive- 
ly wrestles  with  one  of  his  many  Gods,  or 
Devils,  perhaps,  and  snarls  hombly.  The 
Lascar  laughs  and  dribbles  at  the  mouth.  The 
hostess  is  stUl. 

"What  visions  can  she  have?"  the  wak- 
ing man  muses,  as  he  turns  her  face  toward 
him,  and  stands  looking  down  at  it.  "  Vis- 
ions of  many  butchers'  shops,  and  public- 
houses,  and  much  credit  ?  Of  an  increase  of 
hideous  customers,  and  this  horrible  bed- 
stead set  upright  again,  and  this  horrible 
court  swept  clean?  What  can  she  rise  to, 
imder  any  quantity  of  opium,  higher  than 
that !— Eh  ?  " 

He  bends  down  his  ear,  to  listen  to  her 
mutterings. 

"Unintelligible!" 

As  he  watches  the  spasmodic  shoots  and 
darts  that  break  out  of  her  face  and  limbs, 
like  fitful  lightning  out  of  a  dark  sky,  some 
contagion  in  them  seizes  upon  him,  inso- 
much tlmt  he  has  to  withdraw  himself  to  a 
lean  arm-chair  by  the  hearth — placed  there, 
perhaps,  for  such  emergencies — and  to  sit  in 
it,  holding  tight,  until  he  has  got  the  better 
of  this  unclean  spirit  of  imitation. 

Then  he  comes  back,  pounces  on  the  Chi- 
naman, and,  seizing  him  with  both  hands  by 
the  throat,  turns  him  violently  on  the  bed. 
The  Chinaman  clutches  the  aggressive  hands, 
resists,  gasps,  and  protests. 

"  What  do  you  say  ? " 

A  watchful  pause. 

"  Unintelligible  ! " 

Slowly  loosening  his  grasp  as  he  listens  to 
the  incoherent  jargon  with  an  attentive  frown, 
he  turns  to  the  Lascar  and  fairly  drags  him 
forth  upon  the  floor.    As  he  falls,  the  Lascar 


starts  into  a  half-risen  attitude,  glares  with 
his  eyes,  lashes  about  him  fiercely  with  his 
arms,  and  draws  a  phantom  knife.  It  then 
becomes  apparent  that  the  woman  has  taken 
possession  of  his  knife,  for  safety's  sake  ;  for, 
she  too  starting  up,  and  restraining  and  ex- 
postulating with  him,  the  knife  is  visible  in 
her  dress,  not  in  his,  when  they  drowsily  di'op 
back,  side  by  side. 

There  has  been  chattering  and  clattering 
enough  between  them,  but  to  no  purpose. 
When  any  distinct  word  has  been  flung  into 
the  air,  it  has  had  no  sense  or  sequence. 
Wherefore  "  unintelligible  ! "  is  again  the 
comment  of  the  watcher,  made  with  some 
reassured  nodding  of  his  head,  and  a  gloomy 
smile.  He  then  lays  certain  silver  money  on 
the  table,  finds  his  hat,  gropes  his  way  down 
the  broken  stairs,  gives  a  good-morning  to 
some  rat-ridden  doorkeeper,  in  bed  in  a 
black  hutch  beneath  the  stairs,  and  passes 
out. 

That  same  afternoon,  the  massive  gray 
square  tower  of  an  old  Cathedral  rises  before 
the  sight  of  a  jaded  traveller.  The  bells  are 
going  for  daUy  vesper  service,  and  he  must 
needs  attend  it,  one  would  say,  from  his  haste 
to  reach  the  open  cathedral  door.  The  choir 
are  getting  on  their  sullied  white  robes,  in  a 
hurry,  when  he  aiTives  among  them,  gets  on 
his  own  robe,  and  falls  into  the  procession 
filing  in  to  service.  Then  the  Sacristan  locks 
the  iron-barred  gates  that  divide  the  sanctu- 
ary from  the  chancel,  and  all  of  the  proces- 
sion, having  scuttled  into  their  places,  hide 
their  faces ;  and  then  the  intoned  words, 
"When  the  Wicked  Man — "  rise  among 
groins  of  arches  and  beams  of  roof,  awaken- 
ing muttered  thunder. 


CHAPTEE  IL 

A   DEAN,   AND   A   OHAPTEK  ALSO. 

Whosoever  has  observed  that  sedate  and 
clerical  bird,  the  rook,  may  perhaps  have  no- 
ticed that  when  he  wings  his  way  homeward 
toward  nightfall,  in  a  sedate  and  clerical  com- 
pany, two  rooks  will  suddenly  detach  them- 
selves from  the  rest,  will  retrace  their  flight 
for  some  distance,  and  will  there  poise  and 
linger,  conveying  to  mere  men  the  fancy  that 
it  is  of  some  occult  importance  to  the  body 
politic  that  this  artful  couple  should  pretend 
to  have  renounced  connection  with  it. 

Similarly,  service  being  over  in  the  old 
cathedral  mth  the  square  tower,  and  the  choir 
scufiiing  out  again,  and  divers  venerable  per- 
sons of  rook-like  aspect  dispersing,  two  of 
these  latter  reti'ace  their  steps,  and  walk  to- 
gether in  the  echoing  Close. 

Not  only  is  the  day  waning,  but  the  year. 
The  low  sun  is  fiery  and  yet  cold  behind  the 
monastery  ruin,  and  the  Virginia  creeper  on 
the  cathedral-wall  has  showered  half  its  deep- 
red  leaves  down  on  the  pavement.  There 
has  been  rain  this  afternoon,  and  a  wintry 
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shudder  goes  among  the  little  pools  on  tlie 
cracked,  uueveii  flag-stones,  and  througli  the 
giant  ehn-trecs  as  they  shed  a  gust  of  tears. 
Their  fallen  leaves  lie  strewn  thickly  ahout. 
Some  of  these  leaves,  in  a  timid  rush,  seek 
sanctuary  within  the  low-arched  cathedral- 
door  ;  but  two  men,  coming  out,  resist  them, 
and  cast  them  forth  again  with  their  feet ; 
this  done,  one  of  the  two  locks  the  door  with 
a  goodly  key,  and  the  other  flits  away  with 
a  folio  music-book. 

"  Mr.  Jasper  was  that,  Tope  ? " 
"  Yes,  Mr.  Dean." 
"  He  has  stayed  late." 
"  Yea,  Mr.  Dean.     I  have  stayed  for  him, 
your  Eeverence.    He  has  been  took  a  little 
pOQjly." 

"Say  'taken,' Tope — to  the  Dean,"  the 
younger  rook  interposes  in  a  low  tone  with 
this  touch  of  correction,  as  who  should  say : 
"  You  may  offer  bad  grammar  to  the  laity,  or 
the  humbler  clergy,  not  to  the  Dean." 

Mr.  Tope,  Chief  Verger  and  Showman, 
and  accustomed  to  be  high  with  excursion 
parties,  declines  with  a  silent  loftiness  to  per- 
ceive that  any  suggestion  has  been  tendered 
to  him. 

"  And  when  and  how  has  Mr.  Jasper  been 
taken — for,  as  Mr.  Crisparkle  has  remarked, 
it  is  better  to  say  taken — taken — "  repeats 
the  Dean ;  "  when  and  how  has  Mr.  Jasper 
been  taken — " 

"  Taken,  sir,"  Tope  deferentially  mur- 
murs. 

"  —  Poorly,  Tope  ? " 

"  Why,  sir,  Mr.  Jasper  was  that  breathed 

"I  wouldn't  say  '  That  breathed,'  Tope," 
Mr.  Crisparkle  interposes,  with  the  same 
touch  as  before.  "  Not  EngUsh — to  the 
Dean."  ' 

"  Breathed  to  that  extent,"  the  Dean  (not 
unflattered  by  this  indirect  homage)  conde- 
scendingly remarks,  "would  be  preferable." 

"  Mr.  Jasper's  breathing  was  so  remark- 
ably short,"  thus  discreetly  does  Mr.  Tope 
work  his  way  round  the  sunken  rock,  "  when 
he  came  in,  that  it  distressed  hiin  mightily  to 
get  his  notes  out :  which  was,  perhaps,  the 
cause  of  his  having  a  kind  of  fit  on  him  at\er 
a  little.  His  memory  grew  Dazed."  Mr. 
Tope,  with  his  eyes  on  the  Eeverend  Mr. 
Crisparkle,  shoots  this  word  out,  ^s  defying 
him  to  improve  upon  it :  "  and  a  dimness  and 
giddiness  crept  over  him  as  strange  as  ever  I 
saw ;  though  he  didn't  seem  to  mind  it  par- 
ticularly, himself  However,  a  little  time  and 
a  little  water  brought  him  out  of  his  Daze." 
Mr.  Tope  repeats  the  word  and  its  emphasis, 
with  the  air  of  saying,  "'As  I  have  made  a 
success,  I'll  make  it  again." 

"And  Mr.  Jasper  has  gone  home  quite 
himself,  has  he  ? "  asked  the  Dean. 

"  Your  Eevercnee,  he  has  gone  home  quite 
himself.  And  I'm  glad  to  see  he's  having  his 
fire  kindled  up,  for  it's  chilly  after  the  wet, 
and  the  Cathedral  had  both  a  damp  feel  and 
a  damp  touch  this  afternoon,  and  he  was  very 
shivery." 

They  all  three  looked  toward  an  old  stone 
gatehouse  crossing  the  Close,  with  an  arched 
thoroughfare  passing  beneath  it.  Through 
its  latticed  window,  a  fire  shines  out  upon  the 
fast-darkening  scene,  involving  in  shadow 
the  pendent  masses  of  ivy  and  creeper  cover- 
ing the  building's  front.  As  the  deep  Cathe- 
dral-bell strikes  the  hour,  a  ripple  of  wind 
goes  through  these  at  their  distance,  like  a 
ripple  of  the  solemn  sound  that  hums  through 
tomb  and  tower,  broken  niche  and  defaced 
statue,  in  the  pile  close  at  hand. 

"  Is  Mr.  Jasper's  nephew  with  him  ? "  the 
Dean  asks. 

"No,  sir,"  replies  the  Verger,  "but  ex- 
pected.   There's  his  own  solitary  shadow  be- 


twixt his  two  windows — the  one  looking  tliis 
way,  and  the  one  looking  down  into  the  High 
Street — drawing  his  own  curtains  now." 

"Well,  well,"  says  the  Dean,  with  a 
sprightly  air  of  breaking  up  the  little  confer- 
ence, "  I  hope  Mr.  Jasper's  heart  may  not  be 
too  much  set  upon  his  nephew.  Our  afl'ec- 
tions,  however  laudable,  in  this  transitory 
world,  should  never  master  us;  we  should 
guide  them,  guide  them.  I  find  I  am  not 
disagreeably  reminded  of  my  dinner,  by  hear- 
ing my  dinner-bell.  Perhaps  Mr.  Crisparkle 
you  will,  before  going  home,  look  in  on  Jas- 
per?" 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Dean,  And  tell  him  that 
you  had  the  kindness  to  desire  to  know  how 
he  was?" 

"  Ay,  do  so,  do  so.  Certainly.  Wisljed  to 
know  how  he  was.  By  all  means.  Wished 
to  know  how  he  was."  * 

With  a  pleasant  air  of  patronage,  the  Dean 
as  nearly  cocks  his  quaint  hat  as  a  Dean  in 
good  spirits  may,  and  directs  his  comely 
gaiters  toward  the  ruddy  dining-room  of  the 
snug  old  red-brick  house,  where  he  is  at 
present  "in  residence"  with  Mrs.  Dean  and 
Miss  Dean. 

Mr.  Crisparkle,  Minor  Canon,  fair  and 
rosy,  and  perpetually  pitching  himself  head- 
foremost into  all  the  deep  running  water  in 
the  surrounding  country;  Mr.  Crisparkle, 
Minor  Canon,  early  riser,'  musical,  classical, 
cheerful,  kind,  good-natured,  social,  con- 
tented, and  boy-like ;  Mr.  Crisparkle,  Minor 
Canon  and  good  man,  lately  "Co.ach"  upon 
the  chief  Pagan  high-roads,  but  since  pro- 
moted by  a  patron  (grateful  for  a  well-taught 
son)  to  his  present  Christian  beat;  betakes 
himself  to  the  gate-house,  ou  his  way  home 
to  his  early  tea. 

"  Sorry  to  hear  from  Tope  that  you  have 
not  been  well,  Jasper." 

"  Oh,  it  was  nothing,  nothing ! " 

"You  look  a  little  worn." 

"Do  I?  Oh,  I  don't  think  so.  What  is 
better,  I  don't  feel  so.  Tope  has  made  too 
much  of  it,  I  suspect.  It's  his  trade  to  make 
the  most  of  every  thing  appertaining  to  the 
Cathedral,  you  know." 

"  I  may  tell  the  Dean — I  call  expressly 
from  the  Dean — that  you  are  all  right  again  ? " 

The  reply,  with  a  slight  smile,  is,  "  Cer- 
tainly ;  with  my  respects  and  thanks  to  the 
Dean." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  that  you  expect  young 
Drood." 

"  I  expect  the  dear  fellow  every  moment." 

"  Ah !  He  will  do  you  more  good  than 
a  doctor,  Jasper." 

"  More  good  than  a  dozen  doctors :  for  I 
love  him  dearly,  and  I  don't  love  doctors,  or 
doctors'  stuff." 

Mr.  Jasper  is  a  dark  man  of  some  six-and- 
twenty,  with  thick,  lustrous,  well-arranged 
black  hair  and  whisker.  He  looks  older  than 
he  is,  as  dark  men  often  do.  His  voice  is 
deep  and  good,  his  face  and  figure  are  good, 
his  manner  is  a  little  sombre.  His  room  is  a 
little  sombre,  and  may  have  had  its  influence 
in  forming  his  manner.  It  is  mostly  in  shad- 
ow. Even  when  the  sun  shines  brilliantly, 
it  seldom  touches  the  grand  piano  in  the  re- 
cess, or  the  folio  music-books  on  the  stand,  or 
the  bookshelves  on  the  wall,  or  the  unfinished 
picture  of  a  bloomuig  school-girl  hanging 
over  the  chimney-piece;  her  flowing  brown 
hair  tied  with  a  blue  ribbon,  and  her  beauty 
remarkable  for  a  quite  childish,  almost  baby- 
ish, touch  of  saucy  discontent,  comically  con- 
scious of  itself.  (There  is  not  the  least  artis- 
tic merit  in  this  picture,  which  is  a  mere 
daub;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  painter  has 
made  it  humorously — one  might  almost  say, 
revengefully — like  the  original.) 

"  We  shall  miss  you;  Jasper,  at  the  '  Al- 


ternate Musical  Wednesdays'  to-night;  but 
no  doubt  you  are  best  at  home.  Good-night. 
God  bless  you  !  'Tell  me,  shep-herds  te-e-ell 
me;  tell  me-e-e,  have  you  seen  (have  you 
seen,  have  you  seen,  have  you  seen)  my-y-y 
Flo-o-ora-a  pass  this  way  ! '  "  Melodiously 
good  Minor  Canon  the  Eeverend  Septimus 
Crisparkle  thus  delivers  himself,  in  musical 
rhythm,  as  he  withdraws  his  amiable  face 
from  the  doorway  and  conveys  it  down-stairs. 

Sounds  of  recognition  and  greeting  pass 
between  the  Eeverend  Septimus  and  some- 
body else,  at  the  stair-foot.  Mr.  Jasper  lis- 
tens, stai'ts  from  his  chair,  and  catches  a 
young  fellow  in  his  arms,  exclaiming — 

"  My  dear  Edwin ! " 

"  My  dear  Jack !    So  glad  to  see  you !  " 

"  Get  off  your  great-ooat,  bright  boy,  and 
sit  down  here  in  your  own  corner.  Your  feet 
are  not  wet?  Pull  your  boots  off.  Do  pull 
your  boots  off." 

"My  dear  Jack,  I  am  as  dry  as  a  hone. 
Don't  moddley-ooddlcy,  there's  a  good  fel- 
low. I  like  any  thing  better  than  being  mod- 
dley-coddleyed." 

With  the  check  upon  him  of  being  unsym- 
pathetically  restrained  in  a  genial  outburst 
of  enthusiasm,  Mr.  Jasper  stands  still,  and 
looks  on  intently  at  the  young  fellow,  divest- 
ing himself  of  his  outer  coat,  hat,  gloves,  and 
so  forth.  Once  for  all,  a  look  of  intentness 
and  intensity — a  look  of  hungry,  exacting, 
watchful,  and  yet  devoted  affection — is  al- 
ways, now  and  ever  afterward,  on  the  Jasper 
face  whenever  the  Jasper  face  is  addressed  in 
this  direction.  And  whenever  it  is  so  ad- 
dressed, it  is  never,  on  this  occasion  or  on 
any  other,  dividedly  addressed ;  it  is  always 
concentrated. 

"  Now  I  am  right,  and  now  I'll  take  my 
corner.  Jack.     Any  dinner.  Jack  ? " 

Mr.  Jasper  opens  a  door  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  room,  and  discloses  a  small  inner 
room  pleasantly  lighted  and  prepared,  where- 
in a  comely  dame  is  in  the  act  of  setting 
dishes  on  table. 

"  What  a  jolly  old  Jack  it  is  ! "  cries  the 
young  fellow,  with  a  clap  of  his  hands. 
"Look  here,  Jack;  tell  me;  whose  birthday 
is  it  ?  " 

"  Not  yours,  I  know,"  Mr.  Jasper  an- 
swers, pausing  to  consider. 

"  Not  mine,  you  know  ?  No ;  not  mine, 
/know  !     Pussy's  !  " 

Fixed  as  the  look  the  young  fellow  meets 
is,  there  is  yet  in  it  some  strange  power  of 
suddenly  including  the  sketch  over  the  chim- 
ney-piece. 

"  Pussy's,  Jack !  We  must  drink  Many 
happy  returns  to  her.  Come,  uncle,  take 
your  dutiful  and  sharp-set  nephew  in  to 
dinner." 

As  the  boy  (for  he  ii?  little  more)  lays  a 
hand  on  Jasper's  shoulder,  Jasper  cordially 
and  gayly  lays  a  hand  on  hU  shoulder,  and  so 
Marseillaise-wise  they  go  in  to  dinner. 

"  And  Lord  !  Here's  Mrs.  Tope!"  cries 
the  boy.     "  Lovelier  than  ever  !  " 

"  Never  you  mind  me.  Master  Edwin," 
retorts  the  Verger's  wife;  "I  can  take  care 
of  myself." 

"  You  can't.  You're  much  too  handsome. 
Give  me  a  kiss,  because  it's  Pussy's  birthday." 

"  I'd  Pussy  you,  young  man,  if  I  was 
Pussy,  as  you  call  her,"  Mrs.  Tope  blushing- 
ly  retorts,  after  being  saluted.  "  Your  un- 
cle's too  much  wrapped  up  in  you,  that's 
where  it  is.  He  makes  so  much  of  you,  that 
it's  my  opinion  you  think  you've  only  to 
call  yourPussys  by  the  dozen,  to  make  'em 
come." 

"  You  forget,  Mrs.  Tope,"  Mr.  Jasper  in- 
terposes, taking  his  place  aC  table  with  a 
genial  smile,  "  and  so  do  you,  Ned,  that  Un- 
cle and  Nephew  are  words  prohibited  here 
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by  eoinmoii  consent  and  express  agreement. 
For  what  we  are  going  to  receive  His  lioly 
name  be  praised  !" 

"Done  like  the  Dean!  Witness  Edwin 
Drood  !    Please  to  oarve,  Jack,  for  I  can't." 

This  sally  ushers  in  the  dinner.  Little 
to  the  present  purpose,  or  to  any  purpose,  is 
said,  while  it  is  in  course  of  being  disposed 
of.  At  length  the  cloth  is  drawn,  and  a  dish 
of  walnuts  and  a  decanter  of  rioh-eolored 
sherry  are  placed  upon  the  table. 

"i  say  !  Tell  me,  .Jack,"  the  young  fel- 
low then  flows  on :  "  do  you  rcoUy  and  truly 
feel  as  if  the  mention  of  our  relationship  di- 
vided us  at  all?    /don't." 

"  Uncles  as  a  rule,  Ned,  are  so  much  older 
than  their  nephews,"  is  the  reply,  "that  I 
have  that  feehng  instinctively." 

"  As  a  rule  ?  Ah,  maybe  !  But  what  is  a 
difference  in  age  of  half  a  dozen  years  or  so  ? 
And  some  uncles  in  large  families  are  even 
younger  than  their  nepliews.  By  George,  I 
wish  it  was  the  case  with  us  !  " 

"Why'" 

"Because  if  it  was,  I'd  take  the  lead  with 
you.  Jack,  and  be  as  wise  as  Begone  dull  care 
that  turned  a  young  man  OTay,  and  begone 
dull  care  that  turned  an  old  man  to  clay. 
Halloa,  Jack  !    Don't  drmk." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Asks  why  not,  on  Pussy's  birthday,  and 
no  Happy  Returns  pi-oposed  !  Pussy,  Jack, 
and  many  of  'em.    Happy  returns,  I  mean." 

laying  an  affectionate  and  laughing  touch 
on  the  boy's  extended  hand,  as  if  it  were  at 
once  his  giddy  head  and  his  light  heart,  Mr. 
Jasper  drinks  the  toast  in  silence. 

"  Hip,  hip,  hip,  and  nine  times  nine,  and 
one  to  finish  with,  and  all  that,  understood. 
Hooray,  hooray,  hooray !  And  now.  Jack, 
let's  have  a  little  talk  about  Pussy.  Two 
pairs  of  nut-crackers  ?  Pass  me  one,  and 
take  the  other."  Crack.  '"How's  Pussy 
getting  on.  Jack?" 

"  With  her  musie  ?    Fairly." 

"  What  a  dreadfully  conscientious  fellow 
you  are,  Jack !    But  /know.  Lord  bless  you  ! 
Inattentive  isn't  she  ?  " 
■    "  She  can  learn  any  thing,  if  she  will." 

"  If  she  will  ?  Egad  that's  it.  But  if  she 
won't?" 

Crack.     On  Mr.  Jasper's  part. 

"  How's  she  looking.  Jack? " 

Mr.  Jasper's  concentrated  face  again  in- 
cludes the  portrait  as  he  returns,  "  Very  like 
your  sketch  indeed." 

"  I  am  a  little  proud  of  it,"  says  the  young 
fellow,  glancing  up  at  the  sketcli  with  com- 
placency, and  then  shutting  one  eye,  and 
taking  a  corrected  prospect  of  it  over  a  level 
bridge  of  nut-cracker  in  the  air ;  "  Not  badly 
hit  off  from  memory.  But  I  ought  to  have 
caught  that  expression  pretty  well,  for  I  have 
seen  it  often  enough." 

Crack.     On  Edwin  Drood's  part. 

Crack.     On  Mr.  Jasper's  part. 

"  In  point  of  fact,"  the  former  resumes, 
after  some  silent  dipping  among  his  frag- 
ments of  walnut  with  an  air  of  pique,  "  I  see 
it  whenever  I  go  to  see  Pussy.  If  I  don't 
find  it  on  her  face,  I  leave  it  there. — You 
know  I  do,  Miss  Scornful  Pert.  Booh !  " 
With  atwirl  of  the  nut-crackers  at  the  portrait. 

Crack.  Crack.  Crack.  Slowly,  on  Mr. 
Jasper's  part. 

Crack.  Sharply,  on  the  part  of  Edwin 
Drood. 

Silence  on  both  sides. 

"  Have  you  lost  your  tongue.  Jack  ? " 

"  Have  you  found  yours,  Ned  3  " 

"  No,  but  really — isn't  it,  you  know,  after 
all?" 

Mr.  Jasper  lifts  his  dark  eyebrows  in- 
quiringly. 

"  Isn't  it  unsatisfactory  to  be  cut  off  from 
clioice  in  sueh  a  matter  ?  There,  Jack  !  I 
tell  you  !  If  I  could  choose,  I  would  choose 
IPussy  from  all  the  pretty  girls  in  the  world." 

"But  you  have  not  got  to  choose." 

"  That's  what  I  complain  of.  My  dead- 
and-gone  father  and  Pussy's  dead-and-gone 
father  must  needs  marry  us  together  by  an- 
ticipation. Why  the — Devil,  I  was  going  to 
say ,  if  it  had  been  respectful  to  their  memory 
— couldn't  they  leave  us  alone? " 

"  Tut,  tut,  dear  boy,"  Mr.  Jasper  remon- 
strates, in  a  tone  of  gentle  deprecation. 

"Tut,  tut?  Yes,  Jack,  it's  all  very  well 
for  yon.  .  You  can  take  it  easily.  Tour 
life  is  not  laid  down  to  scale,  and  lined  and 
dotted  out  for  you  like  a  surveyor's  plan. 


You  have  no  uncomfortable  suspicion  tT?.^®"^ 
you  are  forced  upon  anybodj^,  nor  has  any^^j 
body  an  uncomfortable  suspicion  that  she  is 
forced  upon  you,  or  that  you  are  forced  upon 
her.  Yoji  can  choose  for  yourself.  Life,  for 
j/ou,  is  a  plum  with  the  natm'al  bloom  on  ;  it 
hasn't  been  over-carefully  wiped  off  foryo« — " 

"  Don't  stop,  dear  fellow.     Go  on." 
"  Can  I  anyhow  have  hurt  your  feelings, 
Jack?"- 

"  How  can  you  have  hurt  my  feelings  ? " 

"  Good  Heaven,  Jack,  you  look  frightftUly 
ill !  There's  a  strange  film  come  over  your 
eyes." 

Mr.  Jasper,  with  a  forced  smile,  stretches 
out  his  right  hand,  as  if  at  once  to  disarm  ap- 
prehension and  ^ain  time  to  get  better.  After 
a  while  he  says  taintly  : 

"I  have  been  taking  opium  for  a  pain — 
an  agony — that  sometimes  overcomes  me. 
The  effects  of  the  medicine  steal  over  me  like 
a  blight  or  a  cloud,  and  pass.  You  see  them 
m  the  act  of  passing  ;  tliey  will  bo  gone  di- 
rectly. Look  away'from  me.  They  wiU  go 
all  the  sooner." 

With  a  scared  face  the  younger  man  com- 
plies, by  easting  his  eyes  downward  at  the 
ashes  on  the  hearth.  Not  relaxing  his  own 
gaze  at  the  fire,  but  rather  strengthening  it 
with  a  fierce,  firm  grip  upon  his  elbow-chair, 
the  elder  sits  for  a  few  moments  rigid,  and 
then,  with  thick  drops  standing  on  his  fore- 
head, and  a  sharp  cateh  of  his  breath,  be- 
comes as  he  was  before.  On  his  so  sub- 
siding in  his  chair,  his  nephew  gently  and 
assiduously  tends  him  while  he  quite  re- 
covers, "^^heu  Jasper  is  restored,  he  lays 
a  tender  hand  upon  his  nephew's  shoulder, 
and,  in  a  tone  of  voice  less  troubled  than  the 
purport  of  his  words — indeed,  with  some- 
thing of  raillery  or  banter  in  it — thus  ad- 
dresses him : 

"  There  is  said  to  be  a  hidden  skeleton  in 
every  house ;  but  you  thought  there  was  none 
in  mine,  dear  Ned." 

"Upon  my  life.  Jack,  I  did  think  so. 
However,  when  I  come  to  consider  that  even 
in  Pussy's  house — if  she  had  one — and  in 
mine — it'  I  had  one — " 

"  You  were  going  to  say  (but  that  I  in- 
terrupted you  in  spite  of  myself)  what  a 
quiet  life  mine  is.  No  whirl  and  uproar 
around  me,  no  distracting  commerce  or  cal- 
culation, no  risk,  no  change  of  place,  myself 
devoted  to  the  art  I  pursue,  my  business  my 
pleasure." 

"  I  really  was  going  to  say  something  of 
the  kind.  Jack ;  but  you  see,  you,  speaking 
of  yourself,  almost  necessarily  leave  out  much 
that  I  should  have  put  in.  For  instance  :  I 
should  have  put  in  the  foreground,  your  be- 
ing so  much  respected  as  Lay  Precentor,  or 
Lay  Clerk,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  of  this 
Cathedral;  your  enjoying  the  reputation  of 
having  done  such  wonders  with  the  choir ; 
your  choosing  your  society,  and  holding  sueh 
an  independent  position  in  this  queer  old 
place  ;  your  gift  of  teaching  (why,  even  Pus- 
sy, who  don't  like  being  taught,  says  there 
never  was  such  a  Master  as  you  are  I)  and 
your  connection." 

"  Y'es ;  I  saw  what  you  were  tending  to.  I 
hate  it." 

"  Hate  it,  Jack  ?  "    (Much  bewildered. ) 

"  I  hate  it.  The  cramped  monotony  of 
my  existence  grinds  me  away  by  the  grain. 
How  does  our  service  sound  to  you? " 

"  Beautiful !    Quite  celestial ! " 

"  It  often  sounds  to  me  quite  devilish.  I 
am  so  weary  of  it !  The  echoes  of  my  own 
voice  among  the  arches  seem  to  mock  me 
with  my  daily  drudging  round.  No  wretched 
monk  who  droned  his  life  away  in  that 
gloomy  place,  before  me,  can  have  been 
more  tired  of  it  than  I  am.  He  could  take 
for  relief  (and  did  take)  to  carving  demons 
out  of  the  stalls  and  seats  and  desks.  What 
shall  I  do  ?  Must  I  take  to  carving  them  out 
of  my  heart? " 

"I  thought  you  had  so  exactly  found  your 
niche  in  life,  jack,"  Edwin  Drood  returns, 
astonished,  bending  forward  in  his  chair  to 
lay  a  sympathetic  hand  on  Jasper's  knee,  and 
looking  at  him  with  an  anxious  face. 

"  I  know  you  thouglit  so.  They  all  think 
so." 

"  Well ;  I  e  jpose  they  do,"  says  Edwin, 
meditating  al.  .ct.     "  Pussy  thinks  so." 

"  When  did  she  tell  you  that  ? " 

"  The  last  time  I  was  here.  You  remem- 
ber when — tliroG  montlis  ago." 


I"  Oh  !    If  you  mind  them  young  Imps  of 
boys — "  Durdles  grufiiy  interrupts. 
"  I  don't  mind  them,  any  more  than  you 
^  do.    But  there  was  a  discussion  the  other 
''ij  among  the  Choir,  whether  Stony  stood 
The  3-°'^y ' "  clinking  one  key  against  another. 

"  Ai?^"'^^  ''^■'^  "''  '1*®  wards,  Mr.  Jasper.") 
sumes  as'^'^'^"!^''  Stony  stood  for  Stepnen;" 
cheerfulness,*  »■  change  of  keys, 
vocation,  whicH''  ^"■^<'  "■  pitch-pipc  of  'em, 
wardly.     It's  too    , 
This  is  a  confidence  1?  n»'"e  comes  from  your 

"It  shall  be  sacredfte  ,<'"Ct  ?  " 

"  I  have  reposed  it  in  i>e  t"«e  keys  m  his 

"  I  feel  it,  I  assure  you.  ™s  idly-stoopmg 
fast  friends,  and  because  you  ^'^^"^  *"C  keys  to 
me,  as  I  love  and  trust  you.  x'"'^i'aly  face. 
Jack."  ^e  likewise, 

As  each  stands  looking  into  the™  ™oer- 
eyes,  and  as  the  uncle  holds  the  nepigi^ty, 
hands,  the  uncle  thus  proceeds  :  '  'wo 

"  You  know  now,  don't  you,  that  even  a** 
poor  monotonous  chorister  and  grinder  of  mu- 
sic, in  his  niche,  may  be  troubled  with  some 
stray  sort  of  ambition,  aspiration,  restless- 
ness, dissatisfaction — what  shall  we  call  it? " 

"  Yes,  dear  Jack." 

"  And  you  will  remember? " 

"  My  dear  Jack,  I  only  ask  you,  am  I  likely 
to  forget  what  you  have  said  with  so  much 
feeling?" 

"  Take  it  as  a  warning,  then." 

In  the  act  of  having  his  hands  released,  . 
and  of  moving  a  step  back,  Edwin  pauses  for 
an  instant  to  consider  the  application  of  these 
last  words.    The  instant  over,  he  says,  sen- 
sibly touched — 

"I  am  afraid  I  am  but  a  shallow,  surface 
kind  of  fellow.  Jack,  and  that  my  head-piece 
is  none  of  the  best.  But  I  needn't  say  I  am 
young  ;  and  perhaps  I  shall  not  grow  worse 
as  I  grow  older.  At  all  events,  I  hope  I  have 
something  impressible  within  me,  which  feels 
— deeply  "feels — the  disinterestedness  of  your 
painfully  laying  your  inner  self  bare,  as  a 
warning  to  me." 

Mr.  Jasper's  steadiness  of  face  and  figure 
becomes  so  marvellous  that  his  breathing 
seems  to  have  stopped. 

"  I  couldn't  fail  to  notice.  Jack,  that  it  cost 
you  a  great  effort,  and  that  you  were  very 
much  moved,  and  very  unlike  your  usual 
self  Of  course,  I  knew  that  you  were  ex- 
tremely fond  of  me,  but  1  really  was  not  pre- 
pared for  your,  as  I  may  say,  sacrificing  your- 
self to  me  in  that  way." 

Mr.  Jasper,  becoming  a  breatliing  man 
again,  without  the  smallest  stage  of  transi- 
tion between  the  two  extreme  states,  lifts  his 
shoulders,  laughs,  and  waves  his  right  arm. 

"  No  :  don't  put  the  sentiment  away, 
Jack ;  please  don't ;  for  I  am  very  much 
in  earnest.  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  un- 
healthy state  of  mind  which  you  have  so 
powerfully  described  is  attended  with  some 
real  suffering,  and  is  hard  to  bear.  But  let 
me  reassure  you.  Jack,  as  to  the  chances  of 
its  overcoming  Me.  I  don't  think  I  am  in 
the  way  of  it.  In  some  few  months  less 
than  another  year,  you  know,  I  shall  carry 
Pussy  off  from  school  as  Mrs.  Edwin  Drood. 
I  shall  then  go  engineering  into  the  East, 
and  Pussy  with  me.  And,  although  we  have 
our  little  tiffs  now,  arising  out  of  a  certain 
unavoidable  flatness  that  attends  our  love- 
making,  owing  to  its  end  being  all  settled 
beforehand,  still  I  have  no  doubt  of  our  get- 
ting on  capitally  then,  when  it's  done  and 
can't  be  helped.  In  short.  Jack,  to  go  back 
to  the  old  song  I  was  freely  quoting  at  din- 
ner (and  who  knows  old  songs  better  than 
you  !),  my  wife  shall  dance  and  I  will  sing, 
so  merrily  pass  the  day.  Of  Pussy's  being 
beautiful  there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  and  when 
you  are  good  besides.  Little  Miss  Impu- 
dence," once  more  apostrophizing  the  por- 
trait, "I'll  burn  your  comic  likeness,  and 
paint  your  music-master  another." 

Mr.  Jasper,  with  his  hand  to  his  chin,  and 
with  an  expression  of  musing  benevolence  on 
his  face,  has  attentively  watched  every  ani- 
mated look  and  gesture  a„:_:ading  the  deliv- 
ery of  tliese  words.  He  remains_  in  that 
attitude  after  they  are  spoken,  as  if  in  a  kind 
of  fascination  attendant  on  his  strong  inter- 
est in  the  youthful  spirit  that  he  loves  so  well. 
Then  he  says,  with  a  quiet  smile — 

"  You  won't  be  warned,  then? " 

"No,  Jack." 

"  You  can't  be  warned,  then  ? " 

"No,  Jack;  not  by  you.    Besides  that  1 
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-y  gloves 
.ri  as  she  is 
.al,  Jack?" 
^e  attitude,  mur- 
.  eet  in  life,'  Ned!" 
»  "in    my  great -coat 
DC  presented  to-night, 
J.    It's  against  regulations 
.L  night,  but  not  to  leave  a 
ready.  Jack ! " 
_  er  dissolves  his  attitude,  and  they 
^ether. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE     NUKS'      HOUSE. 

For  sufficient  reasons,  which  this  narra- 
tive will  itself  unfold  as  it  advances,  a  ficti- 
tious name  must  be  bestowed  upon  the  old 
Cathedral  town.  Let  it  stand  in  these  pages 
as  Cloisterham.  It  was  once  possibly  known 
to  the  Druids  by  another  name,  and  certainly 
to  the  Komans  by  another,  and  to  the  Saxons 
by  another,  and  to  the  Normans  by  another ; 
and  a  name  more  or  less  in  the  course  of  many 
centuries  can  be  of  Kttle  moment  to  its  dusty 
chronicles. 

An  ancient  city  Cloisterham,  and  no  meet 
dwelling-place  for  any  one  with  hankerings 
after  the  noisy  world.  A  monotonous,  silent 
city,  deriving  an  earthy  flavor  throughout, 
from  its  cathedral-crypt,  and  so  abounding  in 
vestiges  of  monastic  graves,  that  the  Cloister- 
ham children  grow  small  salad  in  the  dust  of 
abbots  and  abbessesj  and  make  dirt-pies  of 
nuns  and  friars;  while  every  ploughman  in 
its  outlying  fields  renders  to  once  puissant 
Lord  Treasurers,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and 
such-like,  the  attention  with  the  Ogre  in  the 
story-book  desired  to  render  to  his  unbidden 
visitor,  and  grinds  their  bones  to  make  his 
bread. 

A  drowsy  city  Cloisterham,  whose  inhab- 
itants seem  to  suppose,  with  an  inconsistency 
more  strange  than  rare,  that  all  its  changes 
lie  behind  it,  and  that  there  are  no  more  to 
come.  A  queer  moral  to  derive  from  anti- 
quity, yet  older  than  any  traceable  antiquity. 
So  silent  are  the  streets  of  Cloisterham  (though 
prone  to  echo  on  the  smallest  provocation), 
that,  of  a  summer-day,  the  sunblinds  of  its 
shops  scarce  dare  to  flap  in  the  south  wind ; 
while  the  sun-browned  tramps,  who  pass 
along  and  stare,  quicken  their  limp  a  little, 
that  they  may  the  sooner  get  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  its  oppressive  respectabUity.  This  is 
a  feat  not  dimeult  of  achievement,  seeing  that 
the  streets  of  Cloisterham  city  are  little  more 
than  one  narrow  street  by  which  you  get  into 
it  and  get  out  of  it :  the  rest  being  mostly  dis- 
appointing yards  with  pumps  in  them  and  no 
thoroughfare — exception  made  of  the  Cathe- 
dral-cl(3se,  and  a  paved  Quaker  settlement,  in 
color  and  general  conformation  very  like  a 
Quakeress's  bonnet,  up  in  a  shady  comer. 

In  a  word,  a  city  of  another  and  a  by-gone 
time  is  Cloisterham,  with  its  hoarse  Cathe- 
dral-bell, its  hoarse  rooks  hovering  about  the 
Cathedral-tower,  its  hoarser  and  less  distinct 
rooks  in  the  stalls  far  beneath.  Fragments 
of  old  wall,  saint's  chapel,  chapter-bouse, 
convent,  and  monastery,  have  got  incongru- 
ously or  obstructively  built  into  many  of  its 
houses  and  gardens,  much  as  kindred  jura- 
bled  notions  have  become  incorporated  into 
many  of  its  citizens'  minds.  All  things  in  it 
are  of  the  past.  Even  its  single  pawnbroker 
takes  in  no  pledges,  nor  has  he  for  a  long 
time,  but  oft'ers  vainly  an  unredeemed  stock 
for  sale,  of  which  the  costlier  articles  are  dim 
and  pale  old  watches  apparently  in  a  slow 
perspiration,  tarnished  sugar-tongs  with  in- 
effectual legs,  and  odd  volumes  of  dismal 
books.  The  most  abundant  and  the  most 
agreeable  evidences  of  progressing  life  in 
Cloisterham  are  the  evidences  of  vegetable 
life  in  its  many  gardens ;  even  its  drooping 
and  despondent  little  theatre  has  its  poor 
strip  of  garden,  receiving  the  foul  fiend,  when 
he  docks  from  its  stage  into  the  infernal  re- 
gions, among  scarlet  beans  or  oyster-.shells, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 

In  the  midst  of  Cloisterham  stands  the 
Nuns'  House ;  a  venerable  dark  edifice  whose 


esent  appellation  is  doubtless  derived  from 
the  legend  of  its  conventual  uses.  On  the 
trim  gate  enclosing  its  old  court-yard  is  a 
resplendent  brass  plate  flashing  forth  the 
legend ;  "  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies.  Miss 
Twinklctonr'  The  house-front  is  so  old  and 
worn,  and  the  brass  plate  is  so  shining  and 
staring,  that  the  general  result  has  reminded 
imaginative  strangers  of  a  battered  old  beau 
with  a  large  modern  eye-glass  stuck  in  his 
blind  eye. 

_  \Vhether  the  nuns  of  yore,  being  of  a  sub- 
missive rather  than  a  stiff-necked  generation, 
habitually  bent  their  contemplative  heads  to 
avoid  collision  with  the  beams  in  the  low 
ceilings  of  the  many  chambers  of  their  House ; 
whether  they  sat  in  its  long  low  windows, 
telling  their  beads  for  their  mortification  in- 
stead Qf  making  necklaces  of  them  for  their 
adornment ;  whether  they  were  ever  walled 
up  alive  in  odd  angles  and  jutting  gables  of 
the  building  for  having  some  ineradicable 
leaven  of  busy  mother  Nature  in  them  which 
has  kept  the  fermenting  world  alive  ever 
since  :  these  may  be  matters  of  interest  to  its 
haunting  ghosts  (if  any),  but  constitute  no 
item  in  Miss  Twinkleton's  half-yearly  ac- 
counts. They  are  neither  of  Miss  Twinkle- 
ton's  inclusive  regulars,  nor  of  her  extras. 
The  lady  who  undertakes  the  poetical  depart- 
ment of  the  establishment  at  so  much  (or  so 
little)  a  quarter,  has  no  pieces  in  her  list  of  re- 
citals bearing  on  such  unprofitable  questions. 
As,  in  some  cases  of  diimkenncss,  and  in 
others  of  animal  magnetism,  there  are  two 
states  of  consciousness  which  never  clash, 
but  each  of  which  pursues  its  separate  course 
as  though  it  were  continuous  instead  of 
broken  (thus,  if  I  hide  my  watch  when  I  am 
drunk,  I  must  be  drunk  again  before  I  can 
remember  where),  so  Miss  Twinkleton  has 
two  distinct  and  separate  phases  of  being. 
Every  night,  the  moment  the  young  ladies 
have  retired  to  rest,  does  Miss  Twinkleton 
smarten  up  her  curls  a  little,  brighten  up  her 
eyes  a  little,  and  become  a  sprightlier  Jliss 
Twinkleton  than  the  young  ladies  have  ever 
seen.  Every  night,  at  the  same  hour,  does 
Miss  Twinkleton  resume  the  topics  of  the 
previous  night,  comprehending  the  tenderer 
scandal  of  Cloisterham,  of  which  she  has  no 
knowledge  whatever  by  day,  and  references 
to  a  certain  season  at  Tunbridge  "Wells  (airily 
called  by  Miss  Twinkleton,  in  this  state  of  her 
existence,  "  The  Wells"),  notably  the  season 
wherein  a  certain  finished  gentleman  (com- 
passionately called  by  Miss  Twinkleton,  in 
this  state  oif  her  existence,  "Foolish  Mr.  Por- 
ters " )  revealed  a  homage  of  the  heart,  where- 
of Miss  Twinkleton,  in  her  scholastic  state 
of  existence,  is  as  ignorant  as  a  granite  pillar. 
Miss  Twinkleton's  companion  in  both  states 
of  existence,  and  equally  adaptable  to  either, 
is  one  Mrs.  Tisher,  a  deferential  widow  with  a 
weak  back,  a  chronic  sigh,  and  a  suppressed 
voice,  who  looks  after  the  young  ladies'  ward- 
robes, and  leads  them  to  infer  that  she  has 
seen  better  days.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason 
why  it  is  an  article  of  faith  with  the  servants, 
handed  down  from  race  to  race,  that  the  de- 
parted Tisher  was  a  hairdresser. 

The  pet  pupil  of  the  Nuns'  House  is  Miss 
Eosa  Bud,  of  course  called  Eosebud  ;  won- 
derfully pretty,  wonderfully  childish,  won- 
deiiiiUy  whimsical.  An  awkward  interest 
(awkward  because  romantic)  attaches  to  Miss 
Bud  in  the  minds  of  the  young  ladies,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  known  to  them  that  a  hus- 
band has  been  chosen  for  her  by  will  and  be- 
quest, and  that  her  guardian  is  bound  down 
to  bestow  her  on  that  husband  when  he  comes 
of  age.  Miss  Twinkleton,  in  her  seminarial 
state  of  existence,  has  combated  the  romantic 
aspect  of  this  destiny  by  atfecting  to  shake 
her  head  over  it  behind  ^iss  Bud's  dimpled 
shoulders,  and  to  brood  on  the  unhappy  lot 
of  that  doomed  little  victim.  But  with  no 
better  efi'ect — possibly  some  unfelt  touch  of 
foolish  Ml'.  Porters  has  undermined  the  en- 
deavor— than  to  evoke  from  the  young  ladies 
a  unanimous  bedchamber  cry  of  "  Oh,  wh.it 
a  pretending  old  thing  Miss  Twinkleton  is, 
my  dear ! " 

The  Nuns'  House  is  never  in  such  a  state 
of  flutter  as  when  this  allotted  husband  calls 
to  sec  little  Rosebud.  (It  is  unanimously  un- 
derstood by  the  young  ladies  that  he  is  law- 
fully entitled  to  this  privilege,  and  that  if 
Miss  Twinkleton  disputed  it  s^e  would  be  in- 
stantly taken  up  and  transported.)  When  his 
ring  at  the  gate-bell  is  expected,  or  takes 


place,  every  young  lady  who  can,  under  any 
pretence,  look  out  of  window,  looks  out  of 
window;  while  every  young  lady  who  is 
"practising"  practises  out  of  time  ;  and  the 
French  class  becomes  so  demoralized  that  the 
Mark  goes  round  as  briskly  as  the  bottle  at  a 
convivial  party  in  the  last  century. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  next  after 
the  dinner  of  two  at  the  Gate  House,  the 
bell  is  rung  with  the  usual  fluttering  results. 
"  Mr._  Edwin  Urood  to  see  Miss  Eosa." 
This  is  the  announcement  of  the  parlor- 
maid in  chief.  Miss  Twinkleton,  with  an  ex- 
emplary air  of  melancholy  on  her,  tiu-ns  to 
the  sacrifice,  and  says,  "  You  may  go  down, 
my  dear."  Miss  Bud  goes  down,  followed 
by  all  eyes. 

Mr.  Edwin  Drood  is  waiting  in  Miss 
Twinkleton's  own  parlor,  a  dainty  room,  with 
nothing  more  du-ectly  scholastic  in  it  than  a 
terrestrial  and  a  celestial  globe.  These  ex- 
pressive machines  imply  (to  parents  and 
guardians)  that  even  when  Miss  Twinkleton 
retires  into  the  bosom  of  privacy,  duty  may 
at  any  moment  compel  her  to  become  a  sort 
of  Wandering  Jewess,  scouring  the  earth  and 
soaring  through  the  skies  in  search  of  knowl- 
edge for  her  pupils. 

The  last  new  maid,  who  has  never  seen 
the  young  gentleman  Miss  Eosa  is  engaged 
to,  and  w-}io  is  making  his  acquaintance  be- 
tween the  hinges  of  the  open  door,  left  open 
for  the  purpose,  stumbles  guiltily  down  the 
kitchen-stairs,  as  a  charmin"  little  appari- 
tion, with  its  face  concealed  by  a  little  silk 
aiiron  thrown  over  its  head,  glides  into  the 
parlor. 

"  Oh  !  It  isso  ridiculous  ! "  says  the  ap- 
parition, stopping  and  shrinking.  "  Don't, 
Eddy ! "  , 

"  Don't  what,  Rosa  ? " 
"  Don't  come  any  nearer,  please.    It  is  so 
absurd." 

"  What  is  absurd,  Eosa  ?  " 
"  The  whole  thing  is.  It  is  so  absurd  to 
be  an  engaged  orphan ;  and  it  is  so  absurd  to 
have  the  girls  and  the  servants  scuttling  about 
after  one,  like  mice  in  the  wainscot ;  and  it  is 
so  absurd  to  be  called  upon." 

The  apparition  appears  to  have  a  thumb 
in  the  corner  of  its  mouth  while  making  this 
complaint. 

"You  give  me  an  affectionate  reception. 
Fussy,  I  must  say." 

"  Well,  I  will  in  a  minute,  Eddy,  but  I 
can't  just  yet.  How  are  you?"  (Very 
shortly. ) 

"  I  am  imable  to  reply  that  I  am  much  the 
better  for  seeing  you,  Pussy,  inasmuch  as  I 
see  nothing  of  you." 

This  second  remonstrance  brings  a  dark, 
bright,  pouting  eye  out  from  a  corner  of  the 
apron;  but  it  swiftly  becomes  invisible  again, 
as  the  apparition  exclaims,  "  Oh !  Good  Gra- 
cious, you  have  had  half  your  hair  cut  off!  " 
"  I  should  have  done  better  to  have  had 
my  head  cut  oif,  I  think,"  says  Edwin,  rum- 
pling the  hair  in  question,  with  a  fierce  glance 
at  the  looking-glass,  and  giving  an  impatient 
stamp.     "Shall  I  go?" 

"  No,  you  needn't  go  just  yet,  Eddy.  The 
girls  would  all  be  asking  questions  why  you 
went." 

"  Once  for  all,  Rosa,  will  you  uncover  that 
ridiculous  little  head  of  yours  and  give  me  a 
welcome?" 

The  apron  is  pulled  off  the  childish  head 
as  its  wearer  replies,  "  You're  very  welcome, 
Eddy.  There  !  I'm  sure  that's  nice.  Shake 
hand.  No,  I  can't  kiss  you,  because  I've  got 
an  acidulated  drop  in  my  mouth." 

"  Are  you  at  all  glad  to  see  me.  Pussy  ? " 
"  Oh,  "yes,  I'm  dreadfully  glad. — Go  and 
sit  down. — Miss  Twinkleton." 

It  is  the  custom  of  that  excellent  lady 
when  these  visits  occur,  to  appear  eveiy  three 
minutes,  either  in  her  own  person  or  in  that 
of  Mrs.  Tisher,  and  lay  an  ofi'ering  on  the 
shrine  of  Propriety  by  affecting  to  look  for 
some  desiderated  article.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion. Miss  Twinkleton,  gracefully  gliding 
in  and  out,  says,  in  passing,  "  How  do  you 
do,  Mr.  Drood  ]  Very  glad  indeed  to  have 
the  pleasure.  Pray  excuse  me.  Tweezers. 
Thank  you ! " 

"  I  got  the  gloves  last  evening,  Eddy  and 
I  like  them  very  much.  They  are  beauties." 
"Well,  that's  something."  the  affianced 
replies,  half  grumbling.  "  The  smallest  en- 
couragement thankfully  received.  And  how 
did  you  pass  your  birthday.  Pussy  ? " 
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"  DeliglitfoUy  !  Everybody  gave  me  a 
present.  And  we  had  a  feast.  And  we  had 
a  ball  at  night." 

"  A  feast  and  a  ball,  eh  ?  These  occasions 
seem  to  go  off  tolerably  well  without  me, 
Pussy." 

"  De-lightfuUy  !  "  cries  Eosa,  in  a  quite 
spontaneous  manner,  and  without  the  least 
pretence  of  reserve. 

"Hah!    And  what  was  the  feast  ?  " 

"  Tarts,  oranges,  jellies,  and  shrimps." 

"  Any  partners  at  the  ball  ? " 

"  We  danced  with  one  another,  of  course, 
sir.  But  some  of  the  girls  made  game  to  be 
their  brothers.    It  was  so  droll ! " 

"  Did  anybody  make  game  to  be — " 

"To  be  you?  O  dear,  yes !"  cries  Eosa, 
laughing  with  great  enjoyment.  "That  was 
the'first  thing  done." 

"  I  hope  she  did  it  pretty  well,"  says  Ed- 
win, rather  doubtfully. 

"  Oh  !  It  was  excellent ! — I  wouldn't 
dance  with  you,  you  know." 

Edwin  scarcely  seems  to  see  the  force  of 
tliis  ;  begs  to  know  if  he  may  take  the  liberty 
to  ask  why  % 

"  Because  I  was  so  tired  of  you,"  returns 
Eosa.  But  she  quickly  adds,  and_  plead- 
ingly, too,  seeing  displeasure  on  his  face : 
"  Dear  Eddy,  you  were  just  as  tii'ed  of  me, 
you  know." 

"Did  I  say  so,  Eosa?" 

"  Say  so !  Do  you  ever  say  so  ?  No,  you 
only  showed  it.  Oh,  she  did  it  so  well !  " 
cries  Eosa,  in  a  sudden  ecstasy  with  her  coun- 
terfeit betrothed. 

"  It  strikes  me  that  slie  must  be  a  devilish 
impudent  girl,"  says  Edwin  Drood.  "  And 
so,  Pussy,  you  have  passed  yoiu'  last  birthday 
in  this  old  house." 

"Ah,  yes!"  Eosa  clasps  her  hands, 
looks  down  with  a  sigh,  and  shakes  her  bead. 

"  You  seem  to  be  sorry ,  Eosa  ? " 

"  I  am  sorry  for  the  poor  oldplace.  Some- 
how, I  feel  as  if  it  would  miss  me,  when  I 
am  gone  so  far  away,  so  young." 

"  Perhaps  we  hadbetter  stop  short,  Eosa?" 

She  looks  up  at  him  with  a  swift,  bright 
look  ;  next  moment  shakes  her  head,  signs, 
and  looks  down  again. 

"  That  is  to  say,  is  it.  Pussy,  that  we  are 
both  resigned?" 

She  nods  her  head  again,  and,  after  a 
short  silence,  quaintly  bm-sts  out  with,  "  You 
know  we  must  be  married,  and  married  ft'om 
here,  Eddy,  or  the  poor  girls  will  be  so  dread- 
fully disappointed !  " 

For  the  moment  there  is  more  of  compas- 
sion, both  for  her  and  for  himself,  in  her  af- 
fianced husband's  face,  than  there  is  of  love. 
He  checks  the  look,  and  asks,  "  Shall  I  take 
you  out  for  a  walk,  Eosa  dear  ? " 

Eosa  dear  does  not  seem  at  all  clear  on 
this  point,  until  her  face,  which  has  been 
comically  reflective,  brightens.  "  Oh,  yes, 
Eddy  ;  let  us  go  for  a  walk !  And  I  tell  you 
what  we'll  do.  You  shall  pretend  that  you 
are  engaged  to  somebody  else,  and  I'll  pre- 
tend that  I  am  not  engaged  to  anybody,  and 
then  we  shan't  quarrel.'' 

"  Do  you  think  that  will  prevent  our  fall- 
ing out,  Eosa? " 

"  I  know  it  will.  Hush!  Pretend  to  look 
out  of  window — Mrs.  Tisher !  " 

Through  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  acci- 
dents, the  matronly  Tisher  heaves  in  sight, 
says,  in  rustling  through  the  room  like  the 
legendary  ghost  of  a  dowager  in  silken  skills, 
"I  hope  I  see  Mr.  Drood  well;  though  I 
needn't  ask,  if  I  may  judge  from  his  com- 
pletion ?  I  trust  I  disturb  no  one ;  but  there 
was  a  paper-knife — oh,  thank  you,  I  am 
sure  ! "  and  disappears  with  her  prize. 

"  One  other  thing  you  must  do,  Eddy,  to 
oblige  me,"  says  Eosel)ud.  "  The  moment 
we  get  into  the  street,  you  must  put  me  out- 
side, and  keep  close  to  the  house  yourself 
— squeeze  and  graze  yourself  against  it." 

"  Bv  all  means,  Eosa,  if  you  wish  it. 
Might  i  ask  why?" 

'"  Oh,  because  I  don't  want  the  girls  to  see 
you." 

"  It's  a  fine  day ;  but  would  you  like  me 
to  carry  an  umbrella  up? " 

"  Don't  be  foolish,  sir.  You  haven't  got 
polished-leather  boots  dn,"  pouting,  with  one 
shoulder  raised. 

"  Perhaps  that  might  escape  the  notice  of 
the  girls,  even  if  they  did  see  me,"  remarks 
Edwin,  looking  down  at  his  boots  with  a  sud- 
den distaste  for  them. 


"  Nothing  escapes  their  notice,  sir,  An 
then  I  know  what  would  happen.  Some_  of 
them  would  begin  reflecting  on  me  by  saying 
(for  tliey  are  free)  that  they  never  will  on  any 
account  engage  themselves  to  lovers  without 
polished-leather  boots.  Hark  !  MLss  Twin- 
kleton.     I'll  ask  for  leave." 

That  discreet  lady  being  indeed  heard 
without,  inquiring  of  nobody  in  a  blandly- 
conversational  tone  as  she  advances,  "Eh? 
Indeed!  Are  you  quite  sure  you  saw  my 
mother-of-pearl  button-holder  on  the  work- 
table  in  my  room  ?  "  is  at  once  solicited  for 
walking  -  leave,  and  graciously  accords  it. 
And  soon  the  young  couple  go  out  of  the 
Nuus'  House,  taking  all  precautions  against 
the  discovery  of  the  so  vitally-defective  boots 
of  Mr.  Edwin  Drood — precautions,  let  us 
hope,  effective  for  the  peace  of  Mrs.  Edwin 
Drood,  that  is  to  be. 

"  Which  way  shall  we  take,  Eosa?  " 

Eosa  replies,  "  I  want  to  go  to  the  Lumps- 
of-Deligbt  shop." 

"  To  the—" 

"A  Turkish  sweetmeat,  sir.  My  gra- 
cious me  !  don't  you  understand  anything? 
Call  yourself  an  Engineer,  and  not  know 
tliat?  " 

"  Why,  how  should  I  know  it,  Eosa?  " 

"Because  I  am  very  fond  of  them.  But 
oh !  I  forgot  what  we  are  to  pretend.  No, 
you  needn't  know  any  thing  about  them ; 
never  mind." 

So  ho  is  gloomily  borne  off  to  the  Lumps- 
of-Delight  shop,  where  Eosa  makes  her  pur- 
chase, and,  after  offering  some  to  him  (which 
he  rather  indignantly  declines),  begins  to 
partake  of  it  with  great  zest,  previously  tak- 
ing off  and  rolling  up  a  pair  of  little  pink 
gloves,  like  rose-leaves,  and  occasionally  put- 
ting her  little  pink  fingers  to  her  rosy  lips,  to 
cleanse  them  from  the  Dust  of  Delight  that 
comes  off  the  Lumps. 

"  Now,  be  a  good-tempered  Eddy,  and  pre- 
tend.    And  so  you  are  engaged  ? " 

"  And  so  I  am  engaged." 

"Is  she  nice?" 

"  Charming." 

"Tall?" 

"  Immensely  tall !  "     (Eosa  being  short.) 

"Must  be  gawky,  I  should  thmk,"  is 
Eosa's  quiet  commentary. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  not  at  all,"  contra- 
diction rising  in  him.  "  What  is  tenned  a 
fine  woman,  a  splendid  woman." 

"  Big  nose,  no  doubt,"  is  the  quiet  com- 
mentary again. 

"  Not  a  little  one,  certainly,"  is  the  quick 
reply.     (Eosa's  bemg  a  little  one.) 

"  Long  pale  nose,  with  a  red  nob  in  the 
middle.  /  know  the  sort  of  nose,"  says 
Eosa,  with  a  satisfied  nod,  and  tranquilly  en- 
joying the  Lumps. 

"  You  doTi^t  know  the  sort  of  nose,  Eosa," 
with  some  warmth  ;  "  because  it's  nothing 
of  the  kind." 

"  Not  a  pale  nose,  Eddy?" 

"No."    Determined  not  to  assent. 

"  A  red  nose  ?  Oh  !  I  don't  like  red  noses. 
However,  to  be  sure,  she  can  always  powder 
it." 

"She  would  scorn  to  powder  it,"  says 
Edwin,  becoming  heated. 

"Would  she?  What  a  stupid  thing  she 
must  be  !    Is  she  stupid  in  every  thing  ? ' ' 

"  No.    In  nothing." 

After  a  pause,  in  which  the  whimsically 
wicked  face  has  not  been  unobservant  of 
him.  Eosa  says : 

"  And  this  most  sensible  of  creatures  likes 
the  idea  of  being  carried  off  to  Egypt ;  does 
she,  Eddy?" 

"Yes.  She  takes  a  sensible  interest  in 
triumphs  of  engineering  skUl,  especially 
when  they  are  to  change  the  whole  condition 
of  an  undeveloped  country." 

"  Lor  !  "  says  Rosa,  shrugging  her  shoul- 
ders with  a  little  laugh  of  wonder._ 

"  Do  you  object,"  Edwin  inquires,  with  a 
majestic  turn  of  his  eyes  downward  upon 
the  fairy  figure — "  do  you  object,  Eosa,  to  her 
feeling  that  interest  ? " 

"Object?  My  dear  Eddy!  But  really. 
Doesn't  she  hate  boilers  and  things  ?  " 

"  I  can  answer  for  her  not  being  so  idiotic 
as  to  hate  Boilers,"  he  returns,  with  angry 
emphasis:  "  though  I  cannot  answer  for  her 
views  .ibout  things,  really  not  understanding 
what  Things  are  meant. 

"  But  don't  she  hate  Arabs,  and  Turks, 
and  Fellahs,  and  people  ?" 
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The  two  youthful  figures,  side 
but  not  now  arm  in  arm,  wander 
tentedly  about  the  old  Close  ;  and  each  s^ 
times  stops  and  slowly  imprints  a  deep 
footstep  in  the  fallen  leaves. 

"  Well !  "  says  Edwin,  after  a  lengthy  si- 
lence. "According  to  custom.  We  can't 
get  on,  Eosa." 

Eosa  tosses  her  head,  and  says  she  don't 
want  to  get  on. 

"  That's  a  pretty  sentiment,  Eosa,  consid- 
ering." 

"Considering  what? " 

"  If  I  say  what,  you'll  go  wrong  again." 

"  You'll  go  wrong,  you  mean,  Eddy. 
Don't  be  ungenerous.''^ 

"Ungenerous!    I  like  that!" 

"  Then  I  do7iH  like  that,  and  so  I  tell  you 
plainly,"  Eosa  pouts. 

"  Now,  Eosa,  I  put  it  to  you.  Wlio  dis- 
paraged my  profession,  my  destination — " 

"You  are  not  going  to  be  buried  in  the 
Pyramids,  I  hope?"  she  interrupts,  arching 
her  delicate  eyebrows.  "  You  never  said  you 
were,  if  you  are,  why  haven't  you  men- 
tioned it  to  me  ?  I  can't  find  out  your  plans 
by  instinct." 

"  Now,  Eosa,  you  know  very  well  what  I 
mean,  my  dear." 

"  Well,  then,  why  did  you  begin  with 
your  detestable  red-nosed  giantesses?  And 
she  w-ouid,  she  would,  she  would,  she  would, 
she  WOULD  powder  it ! "  cries  Eosa,  in  a  little 
hurst  of  comical  contradictory  spleen. 

"  Somehow  or  other,  I  never  can  come 
right  in  these  discussions,"  says  Edwin,  sigh- 
ing and  becoming  resigned. 

"  How  is  it  possible,  sir,  that  you  ever  can 
come  right  when  you're  always  wrong?  And 
as  to  Belzoni,  I  suppose  he's  dead — rm  sure 
I  hope  he  is — and  now  can  his  legs,  or  his 
chokes,  concern  you  ? " 

"  It  is  nearly  time  for  yom-  return,  Eosa. 
We  have  not  had  a  very  happy  walk,  have 
we?" 

"  A  happy  walk  ?  A  detestably  unhappy 
walk,  sir.  If  I  go  up-stairs  the  moment  I  get 
in  and  cry  till  I  can't  take  my  dancing-les- 
son, you  are  responsible,  mind ! " 

"  Let  us  be  friends,  Eosa." 

"  Ah  ! "  cries  Eosa,  shaking  her  head  and 
bursting  into  real  tears.  "  I  wish  we  conld 
be  friends  !  It's  because  we  can't  be  friends, 
that  we  try  one  another  so.  I  am  a  young 
little  thing,  Eddy,  to  have  an  old  heartache ; 
but  I  really,  really  have,  sometimes.  Don't 
be  angry.  I  know  you  have  one  yourself,  too 
often.  We  should  both  of  us  have  done  bet- 
ter, if  What  is  to  be  had  been  left.  What 
might  have  been.  I  am  quite  a  serious  little 
thing  now,  and  not  teasing  you.  Let  each  of 
us  forbear,  this  one  time,  on  our  own  account, 
and  on  the  other's  ! " 

Disarmed  by  this  glimpse  of  a  woman's 
nature  in  the  spoilt  child,  though  for  an  in- 
stant disposed  to  resent  it  as  seeming  to  in- 
volve the  enforced  infliction  of  himself  upon 
her,  Edwin  Drood  stands  watching  her  as 
she  childishly  cries  and  sobs,  with  both 
hands  to  the  handkerchief  at  her  eyes,  and 
then — she  becoming  more  composed,  and  in- 
deed beginning  in  her  young  inconstancy  to 
laugh  at  herself  for  having  been-so  moved — 
leads  her  to  a  seat  hard  by  under  the  elm-trees. 

"  One  clear  word  of  understanding.  Pussy 
dear.  I  am  not  clever  out  of  my  own  line — 
now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  don't  know  that  I 
am  particularly  clever  in  it — but  I  want  to 
do  right.  There  is  not — there  may  be — I 
really  don't  sec  my  way  to  what  I  want  to 
say,  but  I  must  say  it  before  we  part — there 
ii  not  any  other  young — " 

"O  no,  Eddy!  It's  generous  of  you  to 
ask  me ;  but  no,  no,  no ! " 
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She  remonstrates,  laughing,  and  is  a  child- 
ish school-girl  again. 

"  Eddy,  no  1  I'm  too  sticlry  to  be  kissed. 
But  give  me  your  hand,  and  I'U  blow  a  kiss 

""' He  dies  so.    She  breathes  a  light  breath 
into  it,  and  asks,  retaining  it  and  looking  into 

it—  ,       ■,  ».. 

"  Now  say,  what  do  you  see '. 

"See,  Eosa?"  .  ,, 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  Egyptian  boys  eouia 
look  into  a  hand  and  see  all  sorts  ot  phan- 
toms'   Can't  you  see  a  happy  Future? 

For  certain,  neither  of  them  sees  a  happy 
Present,  as  the  gate  opens  and  closes,  and 
one  goes  in  and  the  other  goes  away. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

MB.    SAPSEA. 


AooEPrmo  the  Jackass  as  the  type  of  self- 
sufficient  stupidity  and  conceit-a  custom, 
cerhaps,  like  some  few  other  customs,  more 
conventional  than  fair-then  the  purest  Jack- 
ass in  Cloislerham  is  Mr.  Thomas  Sapsea, 
Auctioneer.  ..   ,      -^  t, 

Mr  Sapsea  "  dresses  at "  the  Dean  ;  has 
been  bowed  to  for  the  Dean,  in  mist^ake  ;  has 
even  been  spoken  to  in  the  street  as  My^Lord, 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  the  Bishop 
come  down  unexpectedly,  without  his  chap- 
lain. Mr.  Sapsea  is  very  proud  of  this,  and 
of  his  voice,  and  of  his  style.  He  has  even 
(in  selling  landed  property )  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  slightly  mtoning  in  his  pulpit,  o 
make  himself  more  like  what  he  takes  to 
be  the  genuine  ecclesiastical  article,  bo,  in 
ending  a  Sale  by  Public  Auction,  Mr.  Sapsea 
finishes  off  with  an  air  of  bestowing  a  bene- 
diction on  the  assembled  brokers  which 
leaves  the  real  Dean— a  modest  and  wortby 
gentleman— far  behind.  ■    i„„j 

Mr.  Sapsea  has  many  admirers  •  indeed, 
the  proposition  is  carried  by  a  large  local  ma- 
iority,  even  including  non-beheyers  m  his 
Wisdom,  that  he  is  a  credit  to  Cloisterham. 
He  possesses  the  great  qualities  of  being  por- 
tentous and  dull,  and  o?  having  a  roll  in  his 
speech,  and  another  roll  in  his  gait ;  not  to 
mention  a  certain  gravely-flowmg  action  with 
his  hands,  as  if  he  were  presently  going  to 
Confirm  the  individual  with  whom  he  holds 
discourse.  Much  nearer  sixty  years  of  a|e 
than  fifty,  with  a  flowing  outline  of  stomach, 
and  hoi-izontal  creases  m  his  waistcoat;  re- 
puted to  bo  rich;  voting  at  elections  in  the 
strictly  respectable  interest ;  morally  satisfied 
that  nothing  but  he  himself  has  K™''n  s'n';<= 
he  was  a  ba^y ;  how  can  dunder-lieaded  Mr. 
Sapsea  be  otherwise  than  a  credit  to  Uoistei- 
ham,  and  society?         .  •„   ,.i,„  ■m<rh 

Mr  Sapsea' s  premises  are  in  tne  ^'gu 
Street"  over  against  the  Nuns'  Ilouse.  They 
are  of  about  the  period  of  the  Nuns'  House, 
irrefularly  modernized  here  and  tbere,  as 
stea'dily  deteriorating  generations  lound,more 
and  more,  that  they  preferred  air  and  light  to 
Fever  and  the  Plague.  Over  the  doorway,  is 
a  wooden  efiigy,  about  half  life-size,  repre- 
senting Mr.  Sapsea's  father,  ma  curly  wig  and 
to^a,  in  the  act  of  sellin-.  The  chastity  of 
the  idea,  and  the  natural  appearance  of  the 
jittle  finger, -hammer,  and  pulpit,  have  been 
much  admired.  ,  .     ,  „  j  ji  „ 

Mr  Sapsea  sits  m  his  dull  ground-ftoor 
sittin.T-room,  giving  first  on  his  paved  back- 
yard,'and  tlien  on  his  railed-ofi^  garden.    Mr. 


oapsea  has  a  bottle  of  port-wine  on  a  table 
before  the  fire— the  fire  is  an  early  luxury, 
but  pleasant  on  the  cool  chilly  autumn  even- 
uig--and  is  characteristically  attended  by  his 
portrait,  his  eight-day  clock,  and  his  weather- 
glass. Characteristically,  because  he  would 
Sphold  himself  against  mankind,  his  weather- 
glass against  weather,  and  his  clock  against 

By  Mr.  Sapsea's  side  on  the  table  are  a 
writing-desk  and  writing  materials.  Glancing 
at  a  scrap  of  manuscript,  Mr.  Sapsea  reads  it 
to  himself  with  a  lofty  air  and  then,  slowly 
pacing  the  room  with  his  thumbs  in  the  arm- 
holes  of  his  waistcoat,  repeats  it  Irora  mem- 
ory :  so  internally,  though  with  much  dig- 
nity, that  the  word  "Etheluida"  is  alone 
audible.  .  .        »    „  „„ 

There  are  three  wine-glasses  m  a  tray  on 
the  table.  His  serving-maid  entering,  and 
announcing  "Mr.  Jasper  is  come,  sir,  Mr. 
Sapsea  waves  "  Admit  him,"  and  draws  two 
wine-flasses  from  the  rank,  as  being  claimed. 
"  Glad  to  see  you,  sir.  I  congratulate  my- 
self on  having  the  honor  of  receiving  you 
here  for  the  first  time."  Mr.  Sapsea  does  the 
honors  of  his  housje  in  this  wise. 

"  You  are  very  good.  The  honor  is  mine 
and  the  self-congratulation  is  mine." 

"  You  are  pleased  to  say  so,  sir.  But  i  do 
assure  you  that  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to 
receive  you  m  my  humble  home.  And  that 
is  what  "I  would  not  say  to  everybody,  in- 
eff'able  loftiness  on  Mr.  Sapsea's  part  accom- 
panies these  words,  as  leaving  the  sentence 
to  be  understood :  "You  will  not  easily  be- 
lieve that  your  society  can  be  a  satistaction 
to  a  man  h'ke  myself;  nevertheless,  it  is. 

"  I  have  for  some  tune  desired  to  know 
you,  Mr.  Sapsea." 

"  And  I,  sir,  have  long  known  you  by  rep- 
utation as  a-  man  of  taste.  Let  me  fill  your 
glass.  I  wUl  give  you,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Sapsea, 
filling  his  own : 

"  when  the  French  come  over, 
Maywemeet  them  lit  Dover  I 


This  was  a  patriotic  toast  in  Mr.  Sapsea  s 
infancy,  and  he  is  therefore  fully  convinced 
of  its  being  appropriate  to  any  subsequent  era. 

"You  can  scarcely  be  ignorant,  Mr.  Sap- 
sea "  observes  Jasper,  watching  the  auctioneer 
witk  a  smile  as  the  latter  stretches  out  his 
legs  before  the  fire,   "that  you  know  the 

^°  "  Well,  sir,"  is  the  chuckling  reply,  "  I 
think  I  know  somethmg  of  it;  somethmg 

°  ^"  Your  reputation  for  that  knowledge  has 
always  interested  and  surprised  me,  and  made 
me  wish  to  know  you.  For,  Cloisterbam  is  a 
little  place.  Cooped  up  in  it  myselt,  I  know 
nothing  beyond  It,  ani  feel  it  to  be  a  very 

''"u^-Yhave  not  gone  to  foreign  countries, 
voung  roan,"  Mr.  Sapsea  begins,  and  then 
itops  :  "  You  will  excuse  my  callmg  you 
young  man,  Mr.  Jasper?  You  are  much  my 
junior." 

"  By  all  means."  .  . 

"  It- I  have  not  gone  to  foreign  countries, 
young  man,  foreign  countries  have  coine  to 
me  Theyliave  come  to  me  in  the  way  ot 
business,  and  I  have  improved  upon  my 
opportunities.  Put  it  that  I  take  an  in- 
ventory, or  make  a  catalogue  I  see  a  French 
clock  I  never  saw  him  before  m  my  lile, 
but  I  instantly  lay  my  finger  on  him  and  say 
'  Paris"  I  see  some  cups  and  saucers  of 
Chinese  make,  equally  strangers  to  me  per- 
sonally: I  put  my  finger  on  them,  then 
and  tWe,  and  I  say  'Pekm  Nankin,  and 
Canton.'  It  is  the  same  with  Japan,  ^^lth 
Egypt,  and  with  bamboo  and  sandal-wood 
ftSm  the  East  Indies;  I  put  my  ^gw  on 
them  all.  I  have  put  my  finger  on  the  North 
Pole  before  now,  Ld  said,  'Spear  of  Esqui- 
maux make,  for  half  a  pint  o  pa  e  sher  y  ! 

"Eeallv?  A  very  remarkable  waj,  mr. 
Sapsea,  ^of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  men  and 

""'"^'mention  it,  sir,"  Mr.  Sapsea  rejoins, 
with  unspeakable  complacency,  "because,  as 
I  say,  it  don't  do  to  boast  of  what  you  are  ; 
but  show  how  you  came  to  be  it,  and  then 

^"""^MoTt  interesting.  We  were  to  speak  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Sapsea."  , 

"  We  were,  sir."  Mr.  Sapsea  flUs  both 
fflasses,  and  takes  the  decanter  into  sate 
leepSg  again.  "  Before  I  consult  your 
opfnion    as^  a  man    of  taste  on  this   little 


trifle  "—holding  it  up—"  which  is  hit  a 
trifle,  and  still  has  required  some  thought, 
sir,  some  little  fever  of  the  brow,_  I  ought 
perhaps  to  describe  the  character  ot  the  late 
Mrs.  Sapsea,  now  dead  three-quarters  ot  a 

^^^Ur  Jasper,  in  the  act  of  yawning  behind 
his  wine-glass,  puts  down  that  screen,  and  calls 
up  a  look  of  interest.  It  is  a  little  impaired 
in  Its  expressiveness  by  his  having  a  shut-up 
gape  still  to  dispose  of,  with  watermg  eyes. 

"  Half  a  dozen  years  ago,  or  so,"  Mr. 
Sapsea  proceeds,  "  when  I  had  enlarged  my 
mind  up  to— I  will  not  say  to  what  it  now  is, 
for  that  might  seem  to  aim  at  too  much,  but, 
up  to  the  pitch  of  wanting  another  mind  to 
be  absorbed  in  it— I  cast  my  eye  about  me 
for  a  nuptial  partner.  Because,  as  I  say,  it  is 
not  good  for  man  to  be  alone."  . 

Mr.  Jasper  appears  to  commit  this  original 
idea  to  memory.  ,      ^  t    -n      <. 

"  Miss  Brobity  at  that  time  kept,  I  will  not 
call  it  the  rival  establishment  to  the  estab- 
lishment at  the  Nuns'  House  opposite,  but  I 
will  call  it  the  other  parallel  establishment 
down  town.  The  worid  did  have  it  that  she 
showed  a  passion  for  attending  my  sales, 
when  they  took  place  on  half;holidays,  or  in 
vacation  time.  *rhe  world  did  put  it  about 
that  she  admired  my  style.  The  world  did 
notice  that,  as  time  flowed  by,  my  style  be- 
came traceable  in  the  dictation-exercises  of 
Miss  Brobity' s  pupils.  Young  man,  a  whis- 
per even  sprang  up  m  obscure  malignity,  that 
one  ignorant  and  besotted  Cliuri  (a  parent)  so 
committed  himself  as  to  object  to  it  byname. 
But  I  do  not  believe  this.  For,  is  it  likely 
that  any  human  creature  in  his  right  senses 
would  so  lav  himself  open  to  be  pointed  at, 
by  what  I  call  the  finger  of  scorn  ? 

Mr.  Jasper  shakos  his  head.  Not  in  the 
least  likelv.  Mr.  Sapsea,  in  a  grandiloquent 
state  of  ab'sence  of  mind,  seems  to  refill  his 
visitor's  glass,  which  is  full  already;  and 
does  really  refill  his  own,  which  is  empty. 

"  Miss  Brobity' s  Being,  young  man,  was 
deeply  imbued  with  homage  to  Mmd  She 
revered  Mind,  when  launched,  or,  as  1  say, 
precipitated,  on  an  extensive  knowledge  ot 
the  worid.  When  I  made  my,P'-?P°^'\''„^!',^ 
did  me  the  honor  to  be  ^o  ovcrshadow'edwith 
a  species  of  Awe,  as  to  be  able  to  articulate 
„„it,i,„  twn  worAs.  'Oh  Thou  1 '—meaning 


a  species  of  Awe,  as  to  oe  auie  w  aiLiv.^.^,,. 
onlV  the  two  worAs,  '  Oh  Thou  1 '-meaning 
myself.  Her  limpid  blue  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  me,  her  semi-transparent  hands  were 
clasped  together,  pallor  overspread  her  aqui- 
line featurls,  and,  though  encouraged  to  pro- 
ceed, she  never  did  proceed  a  word  further. 
I  disposed  of  the  parallel  establishment,  by 
private  contract,  and  we  became  as  neariy 
Eneas  could  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances. But  she  never  could,  and  she  nevei 
did  find  a  phrase  satisfactory  to  her  per- 
haps-too-favorable estimate  of  my  intellect 
To  the  very  last  (feeble  action  of  liver),  she 
addressed  me  in  the  sanie  unfinished  terms 

Mr  Jasper  has  closed  his  eyes  as  the  auc- 
tioneer has  deepened  his  voice.  _  He  now 
abniptly  opens  them,  and  says  in  unison 
wiS  the  deepened  voice  "  Ah  !  "-rather  as 
Tf  stopping  hknself  on  the  extreme  verge  ot 

"^'^Tllvf  b°een  since,"  says  Mr.  Sapsea, 
with  his  legs  stretched  out,  and  solemnly  en- 
Toying  himself  with  the  wine  and  the  fire, 
'''what  you  behold  me  ;  I  have  been  smce  a 
sohtlSy  mourner  ;  I  have  been  since,  as  I 
say  wisting  my  evening  conversation  on  the 
desert  air.  I  will  not  say  that  I  have  re- 
preadied  myself ;  but  there  have  been  times 
^to  I  have  asked  myself  the  question  : 
What  if  her  husband  had  been  nearer  on  a 
level  with  her  2  If  she  bad  not  had  to  look 
up  quite  so  high,  what  migl.t  tlie  stimulatmg 
action  have  been  upon  the  liver '. 

Mr  Jasper  says,  with  an  appearance  of 
havkig  fallen  into^dreadfully  low  spirits,  that 
"  he  supposes  it  was  to  be.         _ 

"We  can  only  suppose  so,  sir,    Mr.  bap- 
sea  coincides.     "As  I  say,  Man  proposes 
Heaven  disposes.      It  may  or  may  not  be 
putting  the  same  thought  in  another  form; 
tut  that  is  the  way  I  put  it. 
Mr.  Jasper  murmurs  assent. 
"And  now,   Mr.   Jasper,"   resumes   the 
auctioneer,  producing    his  scrap   of   manu- 
script   ''Ars.    Sapsea's   monument   haying 
had  liiU  time  to  settle  and  dry,  let  me  take 
your  opinion,  as  a  man  of  taste,  on  the  inscrip- 
tion I  have  (as  I  before  remarked,  not  with- 
out seme  little  fever  of  the  brow),  drawn  out 


SUPPLEMENT— APPLET ONS'  JOURNAL. 


for  it.  Take  it  in  yom-  own  hand.  The  set- 
ting-out of  the  lines  requires  to  be  followed 
witii  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  contents  mth  the 
mind." 

Mr.  Jasper  complying,  sees  and  reads  as 
follows : 

ETHELINDA, 

Eeyerentlal  Wife  of 
SIR.  THOMAS  SAPSEA, 

AUCTIONEER,  VALUER,  ESTATE  AGENT,  ITC, 
OF  THIS  CITT, 

Whose  Knowledge  of  the  World. 

Though  somewhat  extensive, 

Never  brought  him  acquamted  with 

A  SPIRIT 

More  capable  of 

LOOKING   UP    TO    HIM. 

STRANGER  PAUSE 
And  ask  thyself  the  Qaestion, 
CANST  THOU  DO  LIKEWISE? 
It  Not, 
WITH  A  BLUSH  EETIEE. 
Mr.   Sapsea  having  risen  and  stationed 
himself  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  effect  of  these  lines 
on  the  countenance  of  a  man  of  taste,  conse- 
quently has  his  face  toward  the  door,  when 
his  servinf-raaid,  again  appearing,  announces, 
"Durdles  is    come,    sir!"      He    promptly 
draws  forth  and  fills  the  third  wine-glass,  as 
being  now  claimed,  and  replies, "  Show  Dur- 
dles  m." 

"Admirable!"  quoth  Mr.  Jasper,  hand- 
ing back  the  paper. 

"  You  approve,  sir  ? " 
"Impossible  not  to  approve.     Striking, 
characteristic,  and  complete." 

The  auctioneer  inclines  his  head,  as  one 
accepting  his  due  and  giving  a  receipt ;  and 
invites  the  entering  Curdles  to  take  off  that 
glass  of  wine  (handing  the  same),  for  it  will 
■warm  him.  ,  .  _o     • 

Durdles  is  a  stone-mason;  chielly  m  the 
gravestone,  tomb,  and  monument  way,  and 
wholly  of  their  color  fi-om  head  to  foot.  No 
man  is  better  known  in  Cloisterham.  He  is 
the  chartered  libertine  of  the  place.  Fame 
trumpets  him  a  wonderful  workman— which, 
for  aught  that  anybody  knows,  he  may  be  (as 
he  never  works) ;  an,d  a  wonderful  sot— which 
everybody  knows  he  is.  With  the  Cathedral 
crypt  he  is  better  acquainted  than  any  living 
authority;  it  may  even  be  than  any  dead 
one.  It  is  said  that  the  intimacy  of  this  ac- 
quaintance began  in  his  habitually  resort- 
ing to  that  secret  place,  to  lock  out  the 
Cloisterham  boy-populace,  and  sleep  off 
the  fumes  of  liquor :  he  having  ready  access 
to  the  Cathedral,  as  contractor  for  rough 
repairs.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  does  know 
much  about  it,  and  in  the  demolition  of 
impedimental  fragments  of  wall,  buttress, 
and  pavement,  has  seen  strange  sights.  He 
often  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  per- 
son ;  perhaps  being  a  little  misty  as  to  his 
own  identity  when  he  nan-ates ;  perhaps  im- 
partially adopting  the  Cloisterham  nomen- 
clature in  reference  to  a  character  of  acknowl- 
edged distinction.  Thus  he  will  say,  touching 
his  strange  sights :  "  Durdles  come  upon  the 
old  chap,"  in  reference  to  a  buried  magnate 
of  ancient  time  and  high  degree,  "  by  striking 
right  into  the  coffin  with  his  pick.  The  old 
chap  gave  Durdles  a  look  with  his  open  eyes. 
as  much  as  to  say,  '  Is  your  name  Durdles  % 
Why,  my  man,  I've  been  waiting  for  you  a 
Devil  of  a  time  ! '  And  then  he  turned  to 
powder."  With  a  two-foot  rule  always  in  his 
pocket,  Durdles  goes  continually  sounding  and 
tappin"  all  about  and  about  the  Cathedral; 
and  whenever  lie  says  to  Tope :  "Tope,  here's 
{mother  old  'un  in  here ! "  Tope  announces 
it  to  the  Dean  as  an  established  discovery. 

In  a  suit  of  coarse  flannel  with  horn  but- 
tons, a  veUow  neckerchief  with  draggled  ends, 
an  old'hat  more  russet-colored  than  black, 
and  laced  boots  of  the  hue  of  his  stony  call- 
ing, Durdles  leads  a  hazy,  gypsy  sort  of  life, 
carrving  his  dinner  about  with  him  in  a  small 
bun'dle,  and  sitting  on  all  manner  of  tomb- 
.  stones  to  dine.  This  dinner  of  Durdles's  has 
become  quite  a  Cloisterham  institution :  not 
only  because  of  his  never  appearing  in 
public  without  it,  but  because  of  its  Tiay- 
ing  been,  on  certain  renowned  occasions, 
taken  into  custody  along  with  Durdles  (as 
drunk  and  incapable),  and  exhibited  be- 
fore the  Bench   of  Justices   at  the  Town 


HaU.  These  occasions,  however,  have  been 
few  and  far  apart ;  Durdles  being  as  seldom 
drunk  as  sober.  For  the  rest,  he  is  an  old 
bachelor,  and  he  lives  in  a  little  antiquated 
hole  of  a  house  that  was  never  finished  :  sup- 
posed to  be  built,  so  far,  of  stones  stolen  from 
the  city  wall.  To  this  abode  there  is  an  ap- 
proach, ankle-deep  in  stone-chips,  resem- 
bling a  petrified  grove  of  tombstones,  urns, 
draperies,  and  brolien  columns,  in  all  stages 
of  sculpture.  Herein,  two  journeymen  in- 
cessantly chip,  while  other  two  journeymen, 
who  face  each  other,  incessantly  saw_  stone ; 
dipping  as  regularly  in  and  out  of  their  shel- 
tering sentry-boxes,  as  if  they  were  mechan- 
ical iigures  emblematical  of  Time  and  Death. 
Tc?  Durdles,  when  he  has  consumed  his 
glass  of  port,  Mr.  Sapsea  intnists  that  pre- 
cious elfort  of  his  Muse.  Durdles  unfeelingly 
takes  out  his  two-foot  rule,  and  measures  the 
lines  calmly,  alloying  them  with  stone-grit. 

"  This  "is  for  the  monument,  is  it,  Mr. 
Sapsea?" 

"The  Inscription.  Yes."  Mr.  Sapsea 
waits  for  its  efl'ect  on  a  common  mind. 

"  It'll  come  in  to  aeighth  of  a  inch,"  says 
Durdles.  "  Your  servant,  Mr.  Jasper.  Hope 
I  see  you  well." 

"  How  are  you  Durdles?  " 
"I've  got  a  touch  of  the  Tombatism  on 
me,  Mr.  Jasper,  but  that  I  must  expect." 

"  You  mean  the  Rheumatism,"  says  Sap- 
sea, in  a  shaiji  tone.  (He  is  nettled  by  having 
his  composition  so  mechanically  received.) 

"No,  I  don't.  I  mean,  Mr.  Sapsea,  the 
Tombatism.  It's  another  sort  from  Rheu- 
matism. Mr.  Jasper  knows  what  Durdles 
means.  You  get  among  them  Tombs  afore 
it's  well  light  on  a  winter  mornin",  and  keep 
on,  as  the  Catechism  says,  a-walking  in  the 
same  aU  the  days  of  your'life,  and  ^om'U  know 
what  Durdles  means." 

",It  is  a  bitter  cold  place,"  Mr.  Jasper 
assents,  with  an  antipathetic  shiver. 

"  And  if  it's  bitter  cold  for  you, up  in  the 
chancel,  with  a  lot  of  live  breath  smoking  out 
about  you,  what  the  bitterness  is  to  Durdles, 
down  in  the  crypt  among  the  earthy  damps 
there,  and  the  dead  breath  of  the  old  'uns," 
returns  that  individual,  "  Durdles  leaves  you 
to  judge.— Is  this  to  he  put  in  hand  at  once, 
Mr.  Sapsea?" 

Mr.  Sapsea,  with  an  Author's  anxiety  to 
rush  into  publication,  replies  that  it  cannot 
be  out  of  hand  too  soon. 

"  You  had  better  let  me  have  the  key, 
then,"  says  Durdles. 

"  Why,  man,  it  is  not  to  be  put  inside  the 
monument !" 

"  Durdles  knows  where  it's  to  be  put,  Mr. 
Sapsea;  no  man  better.  Ask  'ere  a  man 
in  Cloisterham  whether  Durdles  knows  his 
work." 

Mr.  Sapsea  rises,  takes  akey  from  a  draw- 
er, unlocks  an  iron  safe  let  into  the  wall,  and 
takes  from  it  another  key. 

"When  Durdles  puts  a  toucher  a  finish 
•upon  his  work,  no  matter  where,  inside  or 
outside,  Durdles  likes  to  look  at  his  work  all 
round,  and  see  that  his  work  is  a-doing  him 
credit,"  Durdles  explains,  doggedly. 

The  key  proffered  him  by  the  bereaved 
widower  being  a  large  one,  he  slips  his  two- 
foot-rule  into  a  side-pocket  of  his  flannel 
trousers  made  for  it,  and  deliberately  opens 
his  flannel  coat,  and  opens  the  mouth  of  a 
laro-e  breast-pocket  within  it  before  taking 
the  kev  to  place  it  in  that  repository. 

"  Why,  Durdles ! "  exclaims  Jasper,  look- 
ing on  amused.  "  You  are  undermined  with 
pockets ! "  ,     .    ,  ,, 

"  And  I  carries  weight  m  'em,  too,  Mr. 
Jasper.  Feel  those ; "  producing  two  other 
large  keys.  ,.,       .         „ 

"  Hand  me  Mr.  Sapsea's  likewise.  Sure- 
ly this  is  the  heaviest  oi'  the  three." 

"  You'll  find  'em  nit. oh  of  a  muchness,  I 
expect,"  says  Durdles.  "  They  all  belong  to 
monuments.  Thev  aU  open  Durdles's  work. 
Durdles  keeps  the  keys  of  his  work  mostly. 
Not  that  they're  much  used." 

"  By-the-by,"  it  comes  into  Jasper's 
mind  to  say,  as  he  idly  examines  the  keys : 
"  I  have  been  going  to  ask  you,  many  a  day, 
and  have  always  forgotten.  You  know  they 
sometimes   call   you   Stony  Durdles,   don't 

"Cloisterham  knows  me  as  Durdles,  Mr. 

"  lam  aware  of  that,  of  course.  But  the 
boys  sometimes—" 


"Oh!  Ifyou  mind  them  young  Imps  of 
boys — "  Durdles  gniffly  interrupts. 

"I  don't  mind  them,  any  more  than  you 
do.  But  there  was  a  discussion  the  other 
dav  among  the  Choir,  whether  Stony  stood 
for  Tony ; "  clinking  one  key  against  another. 

("  Take  care  of  the  wards,  Mr.  Jasper.") 

"  Or  whether  Stony  stood  for  Stephen ; " 
clinking  with  a  change  of  keys. 

("  You  can't  make  a  pitch-pipe  of  'em, 
Mr.  Jasper.") 

"  Or  whether  the  name  comes  from  your 
trade.     How  stands  the  fact  ? " 

Mr.  Jasper  weighs  the  three  keys  in  his 
hand,  lifts  his  head  from  his  idly-stooping 
attitude  over  the  fire,  and  delivers  the  keys  to 
Durdles  with  an  ingenuous  and  friendly  face. 

But  the  stony  one  is  a  gruff  one  likewise, 
and  that  hazy  state  of  his  is  always  an  uncer- 
tain state,  highly  conscious  of  its  dignity, 
and  prone  to  take  oflfence.  He  drops  his  two 
keys  back  into  his  pocket  one  by  one,  and 
buttons  them  up  ;  he  takes  his  dinner-bundle 
from  the  chair-back  on  which  he  hung  it  when 
he  came  in ;  he  distributes  the  w'eight  he 
carries,  by  tying  the  third  key  up  in  it,  as 
though  he  were  an  Ostrich,  and  liked  to  dine 
off  cold  iron ;  and  he  gets  out  of  the  room, 
deigning  no  word  of  answer. 

Mr.  Sapsea  then  proposes  a  hit  at  backgam- 
mon, which,  seasoned  with  his  own  improv- 
ing conversation,  and  terminating  in  a  supper 
of  cold  roast-beef  and  salad,  beguiles  the 
golden  evening  until  pretty  late.  Mr.  Sap- 
sea's  wisdom  being,  in  its  delivery  to  mortals, 
rather  of  the  diffuse  than  the  epigrammatic 
order,  is  by  no  means  expended  even  then ; 
but  his  visitor  intimates  that  he  will  come 
back  for  more  of  the  precious  commodity  on 
future  occasions,  and  Mr.  Sapsea  lets  him  off 
for  the  present,  to  ponder  on  the  instalment 
he  carries  away. 


CHAPTER   V. 

MR.    DURDLES   AND   FRIEND. 

John  Jasper,  on  his  way  home  through 
the  Close,  is  brought  to  a  stand-still  by  the 
spectacle  of  Stony  Durdles,  dinner-bundle 
and  all,  leaning  his  back  against  the  iron 
railing  of  the  burial-ground  enclosing  it  from 
the  ol'd  cloister-arches ;  and  a  hideous  small 
boy  in  rags  flinging  stones  at  him  as  a  well- 
deined  mark  in  the  moonlight.  Sometimes 
the  stones  hit  him,  and  sometimes  they  miss 
him,  but  Durdles  seems  indifferent  to  either 
fortune.  The  hideous  small  boy,  on  the  con- 
trary, whenever  he  hits  Durdles,  blows  a 
whistle  of  triumph  through  a  jagged  gap 
convenient  for  the  puipose,  in  tlie  front  of 
his  mouth,,  where  half  his  teeth  are  want- 
ing; and  whenever  he  misses  him,  yelps 
out  "MuUed  agin!"  and  tries  to  atone  for 
the  failure  by  taking  a  more  correct  and 
vicious  aim. 

"  What  are  you  doing  to  the  man  ?"  de- 
mands Jasper,  stepping  out  into  the  moon- 
light from  the  shade. 

"  Making  a  cock-shy  of  him,"  replies  the 
hideous  small  boy. 

"  Give  me  those  stones  in  your  hand." 

"  Yes,  I'll  give  'em  you  down  your  throat, 
ifyou  come  a-ketching  hold  of  me,"  says  the 
small  boy,  shaking  himself  loose,  and  backing. 
"  I'll  smash  your  eye,  if  you  don't  look  out ! " 

"  Baby-Devil  that  you  are,  what  has  the 
man  done  to  you  ? " 

"  He  won't  go  home." 

"  What  is  that  to  you  ? " 

"  He  gives  me  a  'apenny  to  pelt  him  home 
if  I  ketches  him  out  too  late,"  says  the  boy. 
And  then  chants,  like  a  little  savage,  half 
stmnbling  and  half  dancing  among  the  rags 
and  laces  of  his  dilapidated  boots : 

"  Widdy  -widdy  wen ! 
I — ket — ches — Im — oat — ar — ter — ten, 
Widdy  -widdy  i>-y  1 

Then— E — don't—po— then~I— sby— 
Widdy  Widdy  Wake^iock  warning !  " 

Tvith  a  comprehensive  sweep  on  the  last 

word,  and  one  more  deliveiy  at  Durdles. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  poetical  note  of 
preparation,  agreed  upon,  as  a  caution  to 
Durdles  to  stand  clear  if  he  can,  or  to  betake 
himself  homeward. 

John  Jasper  invites  the  boy  with  a  beck 
of  his  head  to  follow  him  (feeling  it  hopeless 
to  drao-  him,  or  coax  hun)  and  crosses  to  the 
iron  railing  where  the  Stony  (and  stoned) 
One  is  profoundly  meditating.  ,.,,„„ 

"Do  you  know  this  thing,  this  child S" 
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asks  Jasper,  at  a  loss  for  a  word  that  will  de- 
fine this  thincr. 

" Deputy j''  says  Durdles,  wltli  a  uod. 

"  Is  that  it's — Ills — name  '\ " 

"Deputy,"  assents  Durdles. 

"I'm  man-servant  up  at  the  Travellers' 
Towpenny  in  Gas  Works  Garding,"  this  thing 
explains.  "All  us  man-servants  at  Travel- 
lers liOdgins  is  named  Deputy.  When  we're 
chock  full  and  the  Travellers  is  all  a-bed  I 
come  out  for  my  'elth."  Then  withdrawing 
into  the  road,  and  taking  aim,  he  resumes : 

"  Widdy  Widdy  wen  I 
I — ket — chea-^Ini--out — ar — ter — " 

"Hold  your  hand,"  cries  Jasper,  "and 
don't  throw  while  I  stand  so  near  him,  or  I'll 
kill  you  ! — Come,  Durdles ;  let  me  walk  home 
■ivith  you  to-night.  Shall  I  carry  your  bundle  ?" 
"  Not  on  any  account,"  replies  Durdles, 
adjusting  it.  "  Durdles  was  making  his  re- 
flections here  when  you  come  up,  sir,  sur- 
rounded by  his  works,  like  a  poplar  Author. 
— Your  own  brother-in-law ; "  iutroduemg  a 
sarcophagus  within  the  railing,  white  and  cold 
in  the  moonlight.  "Mrs.  Sapsea;"  intro- 
ducing the  monument  of  that  devoted  wife. 
"Late  Incumbent;"  introducing  the  Kev- 
ei'cud  Gentleman's  broken  column.  "  De- 
{jarted  Assessed  Taxes ; "  introducing  a  vase 
and  towel,  standing  on  what  might  represent 
the  cake  of  soap.  "  Former  pastry-cook  and 
muflin-maker, much  respected;"  introducing 
gravestone.  "All  safe  and  sound  here,  sir, 
and  all  Durdles's  work !  Of  the  common  folk 
that  is  merely  bundled  up  in  turf  and  bram- 
bles, the  less  said,  the  better.  A  poor  lot, 
soon  forgot." 

"  This  creature,  Deputy,  is  behind  us," 
says  Jasper,  looking  back.  "  Is  he  to  follow 
us?" 

The  relations  between  Durdles  and  Depu- 
ty are  of  a  capricious  kind  ;  for,  on  Durdles's 
tiarning  himself  about  with  the  slow  gravity 
of  beery  soddenness.  Deputy  makes  a  pretty 
wide  circuit  into  the  road,  and  stands  on  the 
defensive. 

"  You  never  cried  Widdy  Warning  before 
you  begun  to-night,"  says  Durdles,  unex- 
pectedly reminded  of,  or  imagining,  an  injury. 
"  Yer  lie,  I  did,"  says  Deputy,  in  his  only 
form  of  polite  contradiction. 

"Own  brotherj  sir,"  observes  Durdles, 
turning  himself  about  a^ain,  and  as  unex- 
pectedly forgetting  his  oftence  as  he  had  re- 
called or  conceived  it ;  "  own  brother  to  Pe- 
ter the  Wild  Boy  !  But  I  gave  him  an  object 
in  life." 

"  At  which  lie  takes  aim?"  Mr.  Jasper 
suggests. 

"That's  it,  sir,i'  returns  Durdles,  quite 
satisfied  ;  "  at  which  he  takes  aim.  I  took 
him  in  hand  and  gave  him  an  object.  What 
was  he  before?  A  destroyer.  What  work 
did  he  do?  Nothing  but  destruction.  Wh.it 
did  he  earn  by  it?  Short  terms  ia Cloister- 
ham  Jail.  Not  a  person,  not  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty, not  a  winder,  not  a  horse,  nor  a  dog,  nor 
a  cat,  nor  a  bird,  nor  a  fowl,  nor  a  pig,  but 
what  he  stoned,  for  want  of  an  enlightened 
object.  I  put  that  enlightened  object  before 
him,  and  now  he  can  turn  his  honest  half- 
penny by  the  three  penn'orth  a  week." 
"  I  wonder  he  has  no  competitors." 
"He  has  plenty,  Mr.  Jasper,  but  he 
stones  'em  all  away.  Now,  I  don't  know 
what  this  scheme  of  mine  comes  to,"  pursues 
Durdles,  considering  about  it  with  the  same 
sodden  gravity ;  "  I  don't  know  what  you 
may  precisely  call  it.  It  ain't  a  sort  of  a — 
scheme  of  a — National  Education  ? " 
"  I  should  say  not,"  replies  Jasper. 
"/  should  say  not,"  assents  Durdles; 
"  then  we  won't  try  to  give  it  a  name." 

"  He  still  keeps  behind  us,"  repeats  Jas- 
per, looking  over  his  shoulder ;  "  is  he  to  fol- 
low us?" 

"  We  can't  help  going  round  by  the  Trav- 
ellers' Twopenny,  if  we  go  the  short  way, 
which  is  the  back  way,"  Durdles  answers, 
"  and  we'll  drop  him  there." 

So  they  go  on ;  Deputy,  as  a  rear-rank  of 
one,  taking  open  order,  and  invading  the  si- 
lence of  the  hour  and  place  by  stoning  every 
wall,  post,  pillar,  and  other  inanimate  object, 
by  the  deserted  way. 


"  Is  there  any  thin^  new  down  in  the 
crypt,  Durdles  ? "  asks  John  Jasper. 

'  "  Any  thing  old,  I  think  you  mean," 
growls  Durdles.  "It  ain't  a  spot  for  nov- 
eltv." 

"  Any  new  discovery  on  your  part,  I 
meant." 

"  There's  a  old  'un  under  the  seventh  pil- 
lar on  the  left  as  you  go  down  the  broken 
steps  of  the  little  underground  chapel  as  for- 
merly was ;  I  make  him  out  (so  tur  as  I've 
made  him  out  yet)  to  be  one  of  them  old  'uns 
with  a  crook.  "To  judge  from  the  size  of  the 
passages  in  the  wa"lls,  and  of  the  stops  and 
doors,  by  which  they  come  and  went,  them 
crooks  niust  have  been  a  good  deal  in  the  way 
of  the  old  'uns  !  Two  on  'em  meeting  promis- 
cuous must  have  hitched  one  another  by  the 
mitre,  pretty  often,  I  should  say." 

Witnout  any  endeavor  to  correct  the  lit- 
erality  of  this  opinion,  Jasper  surveys  his 
companion — covered  from  head  to  foot  with 
old  mortar,  lime,  and  stone  grit — as  though 
he,  Jasper,  were  getting  imbued  with  a  ro- 
mantic interest  in  his  weird  life. 
"Yours  is  a  curious  existence." 
Without  furnishing  the  least  clew  to  the 
question,  whether  he  receives  this  as  a  compli- 
ment or  as  qirite  the  reverse,  Durdles  gruffly 
answers :  "  Yours  is  another." 

"WeU!  Inasmuch  as  my  lot  is  cast  in 
the  same  old  earthy,  chilly,  never-changing 
place.  Yes.  But  there  is  much  more  mystery 
and  interest  in  your  connection  with  the  Ca- 
thedral than  in  mine.  Indeed,  I  am  beginning 
to  have  some  idea  of  asking  you  to  take  me 
on  as  a  sort  of  student,  or  free  'prentice,  un- 
der you,  and  to  let  me  go  about  with  you 
sometimes,  and  see  some  of  these  odd  nooks 
in  which  you  pass  your  days." 

The  Stony  One  replies,  in  a  general  way, 
All  right.  Every  body  knows  where  to  find 
Durdles,  when  he's  wanted.  Which,  if  not 
strictly  true,  is  approximately  so,  if  taken  to 
express  that  Durdles  may  always  be  found  in 
a  state  of  vagabondage  somewhere. 

"What  I  dwell  upon  most,"  says  Jasper, 
pursuing  his  subject  of  romantic  interest, 
"  is  the  remarkable  accuracy  with  which  you 
would  seem  to  find  out  where  people  are 
Ijuried. — What  is  the  matter?  That  bundle 
is  in  your  way ;  let  me  hold  it." 

Durdles  has  stopped  and  backed  a  little 
(Deputy,  attentive  to  all  his  movements, 
immediately  skirmishing  into  the  road )  and 
was  looking  about  for  some  ledge  or  corner 
to  place  his  bimdle  on,  when  thus  relieved 
of  Jt. 

"Just  you  give  me  my  hammer  out  of 
tbat,"  says  Durdles,  "  and  I'll  show  you." 

Clink,  clink.  And  liis  hammer  is  handed 
him. 

"  Now  lookee  here.    You  pitch  your  note, 
don't  vou,  Mr.  Jasper?" 
"Yes." 

"  So  I  sound  for  mine.  I  take  my  ham- 
mer, and  I  tap."  (Here  he  strikes  the  pave- 
ment, and  the  attentive  Deputy  skiiTnishes' 
at  a  rather  wider  range,  as  supposing  that  his 
head  mav  be  in  requisition.)  "  I  tap,  tap, 
tap.  Solid !  I  go  on  tapping.  Solid  still ! 
Tap  again.  Halloa !  Hollow  !  Tap  again, 
persevering.  Solid  in  hollow !  Tap,  tap,  tap, 
to  try  it  better.  Solid  in  hoUow ;  aud  inside 
solid,  hollow  again  !  There  you  are  !  Old 
'un  crumbled  away  in  stone  coifin,  in  vault !  " 
"  Astonishing ! " 

"I  have  even  done  this,"  says  Durdles, 
drawing  out  Ills  two-foot  rule  (Deputy  mean- 
while skirmishing  nearer,  as  suspecting  that 
Treasure  may  be  about  to  be  discovered,  which 
may  somehow  lead  to  his  own  enrichment, 
and  the  delicious  treat  of  the  discoverers  being 
hanged  bv  the  neck,  on  his  evidence,  until 
they  are  dead).  "  Say  that  hammer  of  mine]  s 
a  wall — my  work.  Two;  four;  and  two  is 
six,"  measuring  on  the  pavement.  "  Six  foot 
inside  that  wall  is  Mrs.  Sapsea." 
"Not  really  Mrs.  Sapsea?" 
"Say  Mrs.  Sapsea.  Her  wall's  thicker, 
but  say  Mrs.  Sapsea.  Durdles  taps  that  wall 
represented  by  that  hammer  and  says,  after 
good  sounding:  'Something  betwixt  us!' 
Sure  enough,  some  rubbish  has  been  left  in 
that  same  six-foot  space  by  Durdles's  men  ! " 

TO      BE      CONTINUED. 


Jasper  opines  that  such  accuracy  "is  a 
gift." 

"I  wouldn't  have  it  at  a  gift,"  returns 
Durdles,  by  no  means  receiving  the  observa- 
tion in  good  part.  "I  worked  it  out  for 
myself.  Durdles  comes  by  hu  knowledge 
through  grubbing  deep  for  it,  and  having  it 
up  by  the  roots  when  it  don't  want  to  come. 
— Halloa  you  Deputy ! " 

"Widdy!"  is  Deputy's  .shrill  response, 
standing  oif  again. 

"  Catch  that  ha'penny.  And  don't  let  me 
see  any  more  of  you  to-night,  after  we  come 
to  the  Travellers'  Twopenny." 

"Warning!"  returns  Deputy,  having 
caught  the  halfpenny,  and  appearing  by  this 
mystic  word  to  express  his  assent  to  the 
arraneement. 

Tliey  have  but  to  cross  what  was  once  the 
vineyard,  belonging  to  what  was  once  the 
Monastery,  to  come  mto  the  narrow  back  lane 
wherein  stands  the  crazy  wooden  house  of 
two  low  stories  currently'known  as  the  Trav- 
ellers' Twopenny : — a  house  all  warped  and 
distorted,  like  the  morals  of  the  travellers, 
with  scant  remains  of  a  lattice-work  porch 
over  the  door,  and  also  of  a  rustic  fence  before 
its  staraped-out  garden ;  by  reason  of  the 
travellers  being  so  bound  to  the  premises  by 
a  tender  sentiment  (or  so  fond  of  having  a 
fire  by  the  roadside  in  the  course  of  the  day), 
that  they  never  can  be  persuaded  or  threat- 
ened into  departure,  witnout  violently  pos- 
sessing themselves  of  some  wooden  forget- 
me-not,  and  bearing  it  oft'. 

The  semblance  of  an  inn  is  attempted  to 
be  given  to  this  wretched  palace  by  fragments 
of  conventional  red  curtaining  in  the  win- 
dows, which  rags  are  made  muddily  trans- 
parent in  the  niglit-season  by  feeble  lights  of 
rush  or  cotton  dip  burning  dully  in  the  close 
air  of  the  inside.  As  Durdles  and  Jasper  come 
near,  they  are  addressed  by  an  inscribed  pa- 
per lantern  over  the  door,  setting  forth  the 
purport  of  the  house.  They  are  also  ad- 
dressed by  some  half-dozen  other  liideous 
small  boys— whether  twopenny  lodgers  or 
followers  or  hangers-on  of  such,  who  knows ! 
— who,  as  if  attracted  by  some  carrion-scent 
of  Deputy  in  the  air,  start  into  the  moon- 
light, as  vultures  might  gather  in  the  desert, 
and  instantly  fall  to  stoning  him  and  one 
another. 

"  Stop,  you  young  brutes,"  cries  Jasper, 
angrily,  ^'  and  let  us  go  by ! " 

'Th'is  remonstrance  being  received  with 
yells  and  flving  stones,  according  to  a  custom 
"of  late  years  comfortably  established  among 
the  police  regulations  of  our  English  commu- 
nities, where  Christians  are  stoned  on  all 
sides,  as  if  the  days  of  Saint  Stephen  were  re- 
vived, Durdles  remarks  of  the  young  sav- 
ages with  some  point,  that  "they  haven't 
got  an  object,"  and  leads  the  way  down  the 
lane.  ,     , 

At  the  corner  of  the  lane,  Jasper,  hotly 
enraged,  checks  his  companion  and  looks 
back.  All  is  sUent.  Next  moment,  a  stone 
coming  rattUng  at  his  hat,  and  a  distant  ell 
of  "  Wake-cock  Warning ! "  followed  by  a 
crow,  as  from  some  infernally-hatched  Chan- 
ticleer, apprising  him  under  whose  victorious 
fire  he  stands,  he  turns  the  corner  into  safety, 
and  takes  Durdles  home :  Durdles  stumbling 
among  the  litter  of  his  stony  yard  as  if  he 
were  going  to  turn  head  foremost  into  one  ot 
the  unfinished  tombs. 

John  Jasper  returns  by  another  way  to 
his  gate-house,  and  entering  softly  with  his 
key,  finds  his  fire  still  burning.  He  takes 
from  a  locked  press,  a  peculiar-looking  pipe 
which  he  fills— but  not  with  tobacco- and, 
havintr  adjusted  the  contents  of  the  bowl, 
very  carefully,  with  a  little  instniment,  as- 
cends an  inner  staircase  of  onlj^  a  few  steps, 
leading  to  two  rooms.  One  ot  these  is  his 
own  sleeping-chamber:  the  other,  is  his 
nephew's.    There  is  a  light  in  each. 

His  nephew  lies  asleep,  calm  and  un- 
troubled. John  Jasper  stands  looking  down 
upon  him,  his  unlighted  pipe  in  his  hand,  for 
some  time,  with  a  fixed  and  deep  attention. 
Then,  hushing  his  footsteps,  he  passes  to  his 
own  room,  lights  his  pipe,  and  delivers  him- 
self to  the  Spectres  it  invokes  at  midnight. 
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He  confronted  them  all  with  a  dark  frown  on  his  brow,  and  blazing 
eyes. 

"  Ye  beggars  !  "  he  cried.  "  Come  on — the  whole  pack  of  ye !  A 
Fenian,  ye  say  ?  That's  thrue  for  you.  Ye've  got  one,  an'  ye'U  find 
him  a  tough  customer  !     Come  on — the  whole  thousand  of  ye ! " 

And  saying  this,  he  swung  his  big,  formidable  knotted  stick  about 
his  head. 

Those  nearest  him  started  back,  but  the  crowd  behind  rushed  for- 
ward. The  row  increased.  The  people  in  the  reserved  seats  in  front 
looked  around  with  anxious  eyes,  not  knowing  what  was  going  on. 

The  crowd  yelled  and  hooted.  It  surged  nearer.  A  moment  more 
and  the  tall  figure  would  go  down. 

Now,  I'm  a  loyal  man.  None  more  so.  I'm  an  officer  and  a  gen- 
tleman. I'm  ready  at  any  moment  to  lay  down  my  life  for  the  queen 
and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family.  I'm  ready  to  pitch  into  the  Fenians 
on  any  proper  occasion,  and  all  that. 

But  somehow  tliis  didn't  seem  to  me  to  be  the  proper  occasion. 
It  was  not  a  Fenian  that  I  saw.  It  was  an  elderly  gentleman  ;  so  sen- 
sitive, that  but  a  few  minutes  before  he  had  been  struggling  with  his 
tears ;  so  lion-hearted,  that  now  he  drew  himself  up  and  faced  a  roar- 
ing, howling  mob  of  enemies — calmly,  unflinchingly — hurling  des- 
perate defiance  at  them.  And  was  that  the  sort  of  thing  that  I  could 
stand  ?  What !  to  see  one  man  attacked  by  hundreds — a  man  like 
that,  too — an  old  man,  alone,  with  nothing  to  sustain  him  but  his  own 
invincible  pluck  ?  Pooh  !  what's  the  use  of  talking  ?  I  am  an  ofBcer 
and  a  gentleman,  and  as  such  it  would  have  been  a  foul  disgrace  to 
me  if  I  had  been  capable  of  standing  there  quietly  and  looking  at  the 
old  man  at  the  mercies  of  the  mob. 

But,  as  it  happened,  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 

On  the  contrary,  I  sprang  forward  and  stood  by  the  side  of  the  old 
man. 

"  Now,  look  here — you  fellows !  "  I  roared — "  this  is  all  very  fine, 
and  very  loyal,  but,  damn  it !  don't  it  strike  you  that  it's  an  infernally 
cowardly  thing  to  pitch  into  an  old  man  in  this  style  ?  He  may  be  a 
Fenian,  and  he  may  be  Old  Nick  liimself,  but  he's  never  done  you  fel- 
lows  any  harm.  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  kicking  up  such  a 
row  as  this  ?  Tou  touch  him,  if  you  dare,  that's  all !  You  see  my 
uniform,  and  you  know  what  I  am.  I'm  a  Bobtail.  This  man  is  my 
friend.  He's  going  out  with  me,  and  I'd  like  to  see  the  fellow  that 
will  stop  us." 

That's  the  first  speech  I  ever  made  in  my  life,  and  all  that  I  can  say 
is,  that  it  was  wonderfully  successful.  Demosthenes,  and  Cicero,  and 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  Burke,  and  Mirabeau,  all  rolled  into  one, 
couldn't  have  been  more  successful.  The  mob  rolled  back.  They 
looked  ashamed.  It  was  a  word  of  sense  spoken  in  a  forcible  man- 
ner.    And  that  I  take  it  is  the  essence  of  true  oratory. 

The  mob  rolled  back.  I  gave  my  new  friend  my  arm.  He  took 
it.  The  door  was  not  far  away.  We  started  to  go  out.  The  people 
fell  back,  and  made  way  for  us.  After  all,  they  were  a  good-enough 
lot,  and  had  only  yielded  to  a  kind  of  panic.  All  mobs,  I  suppose, 
are  insane.  The  very  fact  of  a  mob  involves  a  kind  of  temporary 
insanity.  But  these  fellows  had  come  to  their  senses,  and  so  I  had 
no  difliculty  in  making  my  way  through  them  along  with  my  compan- 
ion. We  got  out  into  the  street  without  any  difttculty.  My  new 
friend  held  my  arm,  and  involuntarily  made  a  turn  to  the  right  on 
leaving  the  door  of  the  hall.  Thus  we  walked  along,  and  for  some 
time  we  walked  in  silence. 

At  length  the  silence  was  broken  by  my  companion. 

"  Well — well — well !  "  he  ejaculated — "  to  think  of  me,  walking 
with  a  British  officer — arrum-in-arrum  !  " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  I. 

"Why  not?"  said  he,  "  why  there's  iviry  reason  in  loife.  I'm  a 
Fenian." 

"  Pooh  ! "  said  I,  "  what's  the  use  of  bothering  about  politics  ? 
You're  a  man,  and  a  confoundedly  plucky  fellow  too.  Do  you  think 
that  I  could  stand  there  and  see  those  asses  pitching  into  you? 
Don't  bother  about  politics." 

"  An'  I  won't "  said  he.  "  But  at  any  reet,  I  fecced  them.  An 
Oirishman  niver  sirrinders  to  an  inimy.  I  feeced  them,  I  did — an'  I  ex- 
prissed  meself  in  shootable  sintimints." 

The  rich  Leinster  accent  of  my  companion  showed  his  nationality 
more  plainly  than  even  his  own  explicit  statement.  But  this  did  not 
at  all  lessen  the  interest  that  I  took  in  him.  His  sensitiveness  which 
had  been  so  conspicuous,  his  courasre  which  had  shone  so  brightly, 
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and  his  impressive  features,  all  combined  to  create  a  feeling  of  min- 
gled regard  and  respect  for  my  new  acquaintance. 

"  By  Jove !  "  I  cried,  "  I  never  saw  a  pluckier  fellow  in  my  life. 
There  you  were,  alone,  with  a  mad  mob  howling  at  you." 

"  It's  meself,"  said  he,  "  that'll  nivir  be  intimideeted.  Don't  I 
know  what  a  mob  is  ?  An'  if  I  didn't,  wouldn't  I  feece  thim  all  the 
seeme?  An'  afther  all  I  don't  moind  tellin'  you  that  it  wasn't  disri- 
spiet.  It  was  only  a  kind  of  absthraction,  an'  I  wasn't  conscious  that  it 
was  the  national  anthim,  so  I  wasn't.  I'd  have  stood  up,  if  I'd  knowed 
it.  But  whin  those  divila  began  reelin'  at  me,  I  had  to  trait  thim  with 
scarrun  and  contimpt.  An'  for  me — I  haven't  much  toime  to  Uve,  but 
what  I  have  ye've  seeved  for  me." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  don't  talk  about  that,"  said  I,  modestly. 

"  Sorr,"  said  he,  "  I'm  very  well  aware  that  I'm  under  deep  oblee- 
geetions,  an'  I  owe  ye  a  debt  of  grateechood.  Consequintly,  I  insist 
on  bein'  greetful.  I  hold  iviry  British  officer  as  me  personal  inimy ; 
but,  in  you,  sorr,  I'm  sinsible  of  a  ginirous  frind.  Ye've  seeved  me 
loife,  so  ye  have,  an'  there's  no  doubt  about  it.  We'll  weeve  politics. 
I  won't  spake  of  the  Finians.  Phaylim  O'Halloran  isn't  the  man 
that'll  mintion  onsaisonable  politics,  or  dwell  upon  uncongainal 
thames,  so  he  isn't." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  Mr.  O'Halloran,  since  you've  introduced  your- 
self, I  must  give  you  my  humble  address.     I'm  Lieutenant  Macrorie." 

"  Macrorie  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Macrorie,"  said  I,  "  of  the  Bobtails,  and  I  assure  you  I'm  very 
happy  to  make  your  acquaintance." 

We  walked  along  arm-in-arm  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  chatting 
about  things  in  general.  I  found  my  companion  to  be  very  intelli- 
gent and  very  well  informed.  He  had  travelled  much.  He  expressed 
himself  fluently  on  every  subject,  and  though  his  brogue  was  con- 
spicuous, he  was  evidently  a  gentleman,  and  very  well  educated  too. 
I  gathered  from  his  conversation  that  he  had  studied  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  and  that  he  had  been  leading  a  desultory  sort  of  life  in 
the  United  States  for  twenty  years  or  so.  He  had  been  in  Canada  for 
something  less  than  a  year,  and  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  a  more 
southern  clime. 

Chatting  thus,  and  arm-in-arm,  we  walked  along.  I  had  nothing  to 
do,  and  so  I  went  with  my  new-found  friend,  with  a  vague  idea  of  see- 
ing him  safe  home.  Of  course  such  an  idea  was  preposterous,  for  he 
could  have  got  home  just  as  well  without  me,  but  I  had  taken  a  fancy 
to  my  new  acquaintance,  and  found  a  strange  charm  in  his  conversa- 
tion. He  talked  incessantly  and  on  many  subjects.  He  discoursed  on 
theology,  literature,  science,  the  weather,  the*  army,  the  navy,  music, 
painting,  sculpture,  photography,  engraving,  geology,  chemistry,  and 
on  a  thousand  other  arts  and  sciences,  in  all  of  which  he  showed 
himself  deeply  versed,  and  far  beyond  my  depth.  He  had  a  brogue, 
and  I  had  none,  but  as  for  intellectual  attainments  I  was  only  a  child 
in  comparison  with  him. 

At  length  we  reached  a  house  where  he  stopped. 

"  I'm  infeenetely  ooloiged  to  ve,"  said  he.  "  And  now,  won't  ye 
koindly  condiscind  to  step  in  and  parteek  of  me  hospitalitee  ?  It'll 
give  me  shuprame  deloight." 

After  such  an  invitation  wiiat  could  I  say  ?  I  had  nothing  to  do. 
Accordingly,  I  accepted  it  in  a  proper  spirit,  and,  thanking  him  for  hia 
kind  invitation,  I  went  in  along  with  him. 

O'Halloran  led  the  wav  in.  It  was  a  comfortable  house.  The 
parlor  which  we  entered  was  large,  and  a  huge  grate  filled  with  blaz- 
ing coals  diffused  a  cheerful  glow.  Magazines  and  periodicals  lay  on 
the  table.  Pictures  illustrative  of  classical  scenes  hung  round  the 
walls,  done  in  the  old-fashioned  style  of  line  engravinti;,  and  represent- 
ing such  subjects  as  Mutius  Scfevola  before  Po'Seuca  ;  Behsarius 
begging  for  an  obolus  ;  yEneas  carrying  his  father  from  Troy  ;  Leoni- 
das  at  Thermopyla; ;  Coriolanus  quitting  Rome  ;  Ilamilcar  making  the 
boy  Hannibal  swear  his  oath  of  hate  against  Rome;  and  others  of  a 
similar  character.  O'Halloran  made  me  sit  in  a  "  sleepy-hollow  " 
easj'-chair  by  the  fire.  Beside  me  were  two  huge  book-shelves  crammed 
with  books.  A  glance  at  them  showed  me  that  they  were  largely  of 
a  classical  order.  Longinus,  /Eschylus,  Demosthenes,  Dindorf,  Plato, 
Stallbaum — such  were  the  names  that  I  saw  in  gilt  letters  on  the 
backs  of  the  volumes. 

About  the  room  there  was  that  air  of  mingled  comfort  and  refine.- 
ment  that  is  always  suggestive  of  the  presence  of  ladies.  A  work- 
basket  stood  beside  the  table.  And  on  a  little  Chinese  table  in  a 
corner  lay  some  crochet-work.     I  took  in  all  these  things  at  a  glance 
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and  while  my  host  was  talking  to  me.  After  a  time  he  excused  him- 
self and  said  that  he  would  call  the  "  leedies."  He  retired,  leaving  me 
alone,  and  striding  to  picture  to  myself — 

CHAPTER  XV.— THE  O'HALLORAN  LADIES.— THEIR  APPE.VRiiMCE.— 
THEIR  AGES.— THEIR  DRESS.— THEIR  DEMEANOR. -THEIR 
CULTURE,  POLISH,  EDUCATION,  RANK,  STYLE,  ATTAIN- 
MENTS, A2«)  ALL  ABOUT  THEM. 

"Leedies,"  said  O'Hallorau,  "allow  me  to  inthrojuice  to  ye  Cap- 
tain Macrorie,  an  officer  an'  a  Eintlcinin,  an'  when  I  steet  that  he 
seeved  me  life  about  a 
half  an  hour  ago,  ye'U 
see  what  sintimints  of 
grateechood  are  his 
jew." 

With  these  words 
O'Halloran  entered  the 
room,  followed  by  two 
ladies  whom  he  thus  in- 
troduced, giving  my 
name  to  them,  but  in 
the  abstraction  of  the 
moment  not  mentioning 
their  names  to  me. 

The  ladies  greeted 
me  with  smiles,  which 
at  once  threw  a  new 
charm  over  this  very 
comfortable  room,  and 
seated  themselves  oppo- 
site on  the  other  side 
of  the  fire,  so  that  I  had 
the  best  view  of  them 
possible. 

And  now  the  very 
first  glance  that  I  ob- 
tained of  these  ladies 
showed  me  that  I  had 
hit  upon  a  wonderful 
piece  of  good  luck  when 
I  went  to  that  concert 
and  met  my  new  friend 
O'Halloran.  I''  or  in 
beauty  of  face,  grace  of 
figure,  refinement  of 
manner ;  in  every  thing 
that  affects  an  impressi- 
ble man — and  what  man 
is  not  impressible  ?  — 
these  ladies  were  so  far 
beyond  all  others  in 
Quebec,  that  no  com- 
parison could  be  made. 
The  Burton  girls  were 
nowhere. 

The  elder  of  the  two 
might  have  been — no 
matter — not  over  twen- 
ty-three or  four  at  any 
rate ;  while  the  younger 

was  certainly  not  over  eighteen  or  nineteen.  There  was  a  good  deal  |  humor  !  what  a  merry,  musical  laugh  !  what  quickness  of  apprehen- 
of  similarity  in  their  styles;  both  were  brunettes;  both  had  abun- 
dance of  dark,  lustrous  hair ;  both  had  those  dark,  hazel  eyes  which 
can  send  such  a  thrill  to  the  soul  of  the  impressible.  For  my  part 
I  thrilled,  I  glowed,  I  exulted,  I  rejoiced  and  triumphed  in  the  adven- 
ture which  had  led  to  such  a  discovery  as  this.  Were  there  any  other 
women  in  Canada,  in  America,  or  in  the  world,  equal  to  them  ?  I 
did  not  believe  there  were.  And  then  their  voices— low— sweet- 
musical— voices  which  spoke  of  the  exquisite  refinement  of  perfect 
breeding ;  those  voices  would  have  been  enough  to  make  a  man  do 
or  dare  any  thin^'. 
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vein  of  fun  which  was  manifest,  while  the  younger  seemed  to  have  a 
nature  which  was  more  intense  and   more  earnest,  and  there   was 
around  her  a  certain  indefinable  reserve  and  Imuleur. 
Which  did  I  admire  most  ? 

I  declare  it's  simply  impossible  to  say.  I  was  overwhelmed.  I 
was  crushed  with  equal  admiration.  My  whole  soul  became  instinct 
with  the  immortal  sentiment — "  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either ;  " 
while  the  cordiality  of  my  reception,  which  made  me  at  once  a  friend 
of  this  jewel  of  a  family,  caused  my  situation  to  assume  so  delicious 
an  aspect  that  it  was  positively  bewildering. 

O'Halloran  hadn't  mentioned  their  names,  but  the  names  soon 
came  out.  They  were 
evidently  his  daughters. 
The  name  of  the  eldest 
I  found  was  Nora,  and 
the  name  of  the  younger 
was  Marion.  The  old 
gentleman  was  lively, 
and  gave  a  highly-dra- 
matic account  of  the 
affair  at  the  concert,  in 
which  he  represented 
my  conduct  in  the  most 
glowing  light.  The  la- 
dies listened  to  all  this 
with  undisguised  agita- 
tion, interrupting  him 
frequently  with  anxious 
questions,  and  regarding 
my  humble  self  as  a  sort 
of  a  hero.  All  this  was 
in  the  highest  degree 
encouraging  to  a  suscep- 
tible mind ;  and  I  soon 
found  myself  sliding  ofl' 
into  an  easy,  a  frank,  an 
eloquent,  and  a  very  de- 
lightful conversation, 
of  the  two  ladies,  the 
I'lder  Miss  O'Halloran 
took  the  chief  share  in 
that  lively  yet  intellec- 
tual intercourse.  Ma- 
rion only  put  in  a 
word  occasionally ;  and, 
though  very  amiable, 
still  did  not  show  so 
nuich  cordiality  as  her 
sister.  But  Miss  O'Hal- 
loran! what  wit!  what 
fjiarkle!  what  mirth! 
what  fun  !  what  repar- 
tee !  what  culture  !  what 
refinement !  what  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the 
world !  what  a  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  things ! 
what  a  faultless  accent ! 
what  indescribable  grace 
of  mamicr  !  what  a  gen- 
erous and  vet  ladv-Iike 


to    inthrojuice    to    ye    Captain    Ma^ 


Between  them,  however,  there  were  some  differences.     The  elder 
had  an  expression  of  good-natured  content,  and  there  was  in  her  a 


sion  !  what  acuteness  of  perception !  what— words  fail.  Imagine 
every  thing  that  is  delightful  in  a  first-rate  conversationalist,  and 
every  thing  that  is  fascinating  in  a  lady,  and  even  then  you  will  fail 
to  have  a  correct  idea  of  Miss  O'Halloran.  To  have  such  an  idea  it 
would  be  necessary  to  see  her. 

Marion  on  the  other  hand  was  quiet,  as  I  have  said.  Perhaps  this 
arose  from  a  reticence  of  disposition ;  or  perhaps  it  was  merely  the 
result  of  her  position  as  a  younger  sister.  Her  beautiful  face,  with 
its  calm,  self-poised  expres.sion,  was  turned  toward  us,  and  she  listened 
to  all  that  was  said,  and  at  times  a  smile  like  a  sunbeam  would  flash 
over  lier  lovely  features  ;  but  it  was  only  at  times,  when  a  direct  ap- 
peal was  mau'e  to  her,  that  she  would  speak,  and  then  her  words  were 
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few,  though  quite  to  the  point.  I  had  not,  therefore,  a  fair  chance  of 
comparing  her  with  Miss  O'Halloran. 

In  their  accent  there  was  not  the  sliglitest  sign  of  that  rich 
Leinster  brogue  which  was  so  apparent  in  their  father.  This,  how- 
ever, may  have  arisen  from  an  English  mother,  or  an  English  educa- 
tion. Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  no  respect  could  they  be  distinguished 
from  English  ladies,  except  in  a  certain  vivacity  of  manner,  which  in 
the  latter  is  not  common.  O'Halloran  was  evidently  a  gentleman, 
and  his  house  showed  that  he  was  at  least  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. What  his  business  now  might  be  I  could  not  tell.  What 
his  past  had  been  was  equally  uncertain.  Was  he  an  exiled  Toung 
Irelander  ?  Had  he  been  driven  from  his  home,  or  had  he  left  it  vol- 
untarily ?  Whatever  he  was,  his  surroundings  and  his  belongings 
showed  unmistakable  signs  of  culture  and  refinement ;  and  as  to  his 
■daughters,  why,  hang  it !  a  peer  of  the  realm  couldn't  have  shown 
more  glorious  specimens  of  perfect  womanhood  than  these  which 
•smiled  on  me  in  that  pleasant  parlor. 

Meanwhile,  as  I  flung  myself  headlong  into  a  lively  conversation 
with  Miss  O'Halloran,  the  old  gentleman  listened  for  a  time  and  made 
occasional  remarks,  but  at  length  relapsed  into  himself,  and  after  some 
minutes  of  thought  he  reached  out  his  hand  and  drew  from  among  the 
periodicals  lying  on  the  table — 


CHAPTER  XVI.— THE  DAILY  PAPER. 

"  By  the  powers  !  "  suddenly  interrupted  the  deep  voice  of  O'Hal- 
loran, breaking  in  upon  our  lively  and  delightful  conversation. 

At  which  we  all  started  as  though  we  had  been  shot. 

"  By  the  pipers ! "  continued  O'Halloran,  after  some  hesitation. 
^'  To  think  of  anybody  thryin'  to  cross  the  river  on  the  Sd  !  Why, 
that  was  the  dee  of  the  breek-up."  • 

At  these  words  I  started  in  new  astonishment,  and  for  a  moment 
didn't  know  what  in  the  world  to  make  of  it  all.  As  for  the  ladies, 
they  didn't  say  a  word.  I  didn't  notice  them,  in  fact ;  I  had  turned 
and  was  looking  at  O'Halloran. 

"  See  here,"  said  he.  "  Did  you  ever  hear  the  loikes  of  this  ? 
'  Faul  Verrier  of  Chaudiere  lift  his  home  on  the  Zd  of  Eepril  last,  to 
■convee  a  leedy  to  Quebec  across  the  o'lce ; ' "  and  he  read  straight 
through  the  very  advertisement  which  I  had  written  and  inserted  in 
that  very  paper. 

What  my  emotions  were  at  that  moment  it  is  difficult  to  describe. 
At  first  I  felt  surprise,  then  I  experienced  a  sense  of  triumph  at  this 
striking  proof  of  the  success  which  my  advertisement  had  met  with, 
but  finally  I  had  occasion  to  feel  emotions  which  were  very  different 
from  either  of  these.  I  had  turned  as  O'Halloran  began  to  read  those 
familiar  words,  and  after  he  had  finished  I  mechanically  settled  my- 
self into  my  former  position,  partly  because  of  the  comfort  of  the 
thing,  and  partly  to  see  how  perfectly  impartial  hearers  like  these 
ladies  would  listen  to  this  composition  of  mine.  My  chief  feeling  was 
precisely  the  same  as  animates  the  artist  who  stands  incognito  beside 
his  picture,  to  listen  to  the  remarks  of  spectators ;  or  the  author  who 
hunts  through  papers  to  read  the  criticism  on  his  first  book.  This, 
it  is  true,  was  neither  a  picture  nor  a  book,  nor  was  I  either  an  artist 
or  an  author,  yet,  after  all,  this  advertisement  was  a  literary  effort  of 
mine,  and,  what  is  more,  it  was  the  first  one  that  had  appeared  in 
print.  Was  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  for  these  reasons  I  felt  curious 
-to  see  the  effect  of  that  advertisement  ? 

Now,  as  I  turned,  I  was  in  expectation  of  some  sign  of  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  ladies — call  it  surprise  ;  call  it  sympathy;  call  it  what 
you  will — but  I  certainly  was  not  prepared  for  that  very  peculiar  and 
very  marked  effect  which  my  humble  effort  r  t  composition  produced 
on  them. 

For  there  they  sat — -Marion  erect  and  rigid,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
her  sister,  and  her  hand  raised  in  an  attitude  of  warning ;  and  Miss 
O'Halloran  in  the  same  fixed  attitude,  looked  eagerly  at  Marion,  her 
eyes  wide  open,  her  lips  parted,  and  one  of  her  hands  also  half  raised 
in  the  involuntary  expression  of  amazement,  or  the  mechanical  sug- 
gestion of  secrecy.  Miss  O'Halloran's  emotion  was  not  so  strong  as 
that  of  Marion,  but  then  her  nature  was  more  placid,  and  the  atti- 
tude of  each  was  in  full  accordance  with  their  respective  characters. 

They  sat  there  in  that  attitude,  altogether  unconscious  of  mo  and  of 
my  gaze,  with  deep  emotion  visible  on  their  faces,  and  unmistakable, 
yet  why  that  emotion  should  be  caused  by  that  advertisement  I  could 
•not  for  the  life  of  me  imagine. 


"  Well,"  said  O'Halloran,  "  what  do  ye  think  of  that  now  ?  Isn't 
that  a  spicimin  of  thrue  Canajin  grade  ?  The  man  threw  his  loife 
away  for  a  few  pince." 

As  O'Halloran  spoke,  the  ladies  recovered  their  presence  of  mind. 
They  started.  Miss  O'Halloran  saw  my  eyes  fixed  on  her,  flushed  up 
a  little,  and  looked  away.  As  fbr  Marion,  she  too  saw  my  look,  but, 
instead  of  turning  her  eyes  away,  she  fixed  them  on  me  for  an  in- 
stant with  a  strange  and  most  intense  gaze,  which  seemed  to  spring 
from  her  dark,  solemn,  lustrous  eyes,  and  pierce  me  through  and 
through.  But  it  was  only  for  an  instant.  Then  her  eyes  fell,  and 
there  remained  not  a  trace  of  their  past  excitement  in  either  of 
them. 

I  confess  I  was  utterly  confounded  at  this.  These  two  ladies  per- 
ceived in  that  advertisement  of  mine  a  certain  meaning  which  showed 
that  they  must  have  some  idea  of  the  cause  of  the  fate  of  the  imagi- 
nary Verrier.  And  what  was  this  that  they  knew  ;  and  how  much  did 
they  know  ?  Was  it  possible  that  they  could  know  the  lady  herself? 
It  seemed  probable. 

The  idea  filled  me  with  intense  excitement,  and  made  me  deter- 
mine here  on  the  spot,  and  at  once,  to  pursue  my  search  after  the  un- 
known lady.  But  how  ?  One  way  alone  seemed  possible,  and  that 
was  by  telling  a  simple,  unvarnished  tale  of  my  Own  actual  adven- 
ture. 

This  decision  I  reached  in  little  more  than  a  minute,  and,  before 
either  of  the  ladies  had  made  a  reply  to  O'Halloran's  last  remark,  I 
answered  him  in  as  easy  a  tone  as  I  could  assume. 

"  Oh,"  I  said,  "  I  can  tell  you  all  about  that." 

"  Ton  ! "  cried  O'Halloran. 

"  You  !  "  cried  Miss  O'Halloran. 

"  You  ! "  cried  Marion,  and  she  and  her  sister  fixed  their  eyes  upon 
me  with  unmistakable  excitement,  and  seemed  to  anticipate  all  that  I 
might  be  going  to  say. 

This,  of  course,  was  all  the  more  favorable  to  my  design,  and,  see- 
ing such  immediate  success,  I  went  on  headlong. 

"  You  see,"  said  I,  "  I  put  that  notice  in  myself" 
(  O'Halloran, 

"  You  !  "  cried    -  Miss  O'Halloran, 
(  Marion, 
this  time  in  greater  surprise  than  before. 

"Yes,"  said  I.  "I  did  it  because  I  was  very  anxious  to  trace 
some  one,  and  this  appeared  to  be  the  way  that  was  at  once  the 
most  certain,  and  at  the  same  time  the  least  likely  to  excite  suspi- 
cion." 

*'  Suspicion  ?  " 

"  Yes — for  the  one  whom  I  wished  to  trace  was  a  lady." 

"  A  lady  ! "  said  O'Halloran.  "  Aha !  you  rogue,  so  that's  what 
ye'er  up  to,  is  it  ?  An'  there  isn't  a  word  of  truth  in  this  about  Ver- 
rier ?  " 

"  Yes,  there  is,"  said  I.  "  He  was  really  drowned,  but  I  don't 
know  his  name,  and  Paul  Verrier,  and  the  disconsolate  father, 
Pierre,  are  altogether  imaginary  names.  But  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  it." 

"  Be  dad,  an'  I'd  be  glad  if  ye  would,  for  this  exorjium  sthrikes  me 
as  the  most  schupiudous  bit  of  schamin  that  I've  encounthered  for  a 
month  of  Sundays." 

While  I  was  saying  this,  the  ladies  did  not  utter  a  single  syllable. 
But  if  they  were  silent,  it  was  not  from  want  of  interest.  Their  eyes 
were  fixed  on  mine  as  though  they  were  bound  to  me  by  some  power- 
ful spell ;  their  lips  parted,  and,  in  their  intense  eagerness  to  hear 
what  it  was  that  I  had  to  say,  they  did  not  pretend  to  conceal  their 
feelings.  Miss  O'Halloran  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair.  Her  left  arm 
leaned  upon  it,  and  her  hand  mechanically  pressed  her  forehead  as 
she  devoured  me  with  her  gaze.  Marion  was  seated  on  a  common 
chair,  and  sat  with  one  elbow  on  the  table, 'her  hands  clasped  tight, 
her  body  thrown  slightly  forward,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  mine  with  an 
intensity  of  gaze  that  was  really  embarrassing. 

And  now  all  this  convinced  me  that  they  must  Icnow  all  about  it, 
and  emboldened  me  to  go  on.  Xow  was  the  time,  I  felt,  to  press  my 
search — now  or  never. 

So  I  went  on — 

"  Conticuere  omncs.  intentique  era  tenebant 
rude  toro  Sand}'  Jlucrorie  tic  orsus  ab  alto: 
Infaudum,  Rcgiua,  jubes  renovare  dolorem." 

That's  about  it.     Kather  a  hackneyed  quotation,  of  course,  but  a 
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fellow  like  me  isn't  supposed  to  know  much  about  Latin,  and  it  is  un- 
commonly appropriate.  And,  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  since  .(Eneas  enter- 
tained Dido  on  that  memorable  occasion,  few  fellows  have  had  such 
an  audience  as  that  which  gathered  round  me,  as  I  sat  in  that  hospita- 
ble parlor,  and  told  about  my  adventure  on  the  ice. 

Such  an  audience  was  enough  to  stimulate  any  man.  I  felt  the 
stimulus.  I'm  not  generally  considered  fluent,  or  good  at  description, 
and  I'm  not  much  of  a  talker ;  but  all  that  I  ever  lacked  on  ordinary 
'occasions  I  made  amends  for  on  that  evening.  I  began  at  the  begin- 
ning, from  the  time  I  was  ordered  off.  Then  [  led  my  spellbound  au- 
dience over  the  crumbling  ice,  till  the  sleigh  came.  Then  I  indulged 
in  a  thrilling  description  of  the  runaway  horse  and  the  lost  driver. 
Then  I  portrayed  the  lady  floating  in  a  sleigh,  and  my  rescue  of  her. 
Of  course,  for  manifest  reasons,  which  every  gentleman  will  appreciate, 
I  didn't  bring  myself  forward  more  prominently  than  I  could  help. 
Then  follo'ived  that  journey  over  the  ice,  the  passage  of  the  ice-ridge, 
the  long,  interminable  march,  the  fainting  lady,  the  broad  channel 
near  the  shore,  the  white  gleam  of  the  ice-cone  at  Jlontmorency,  my 
wild  leap,  and  my  mad  dash  up  the  bank  to  the  Frenchman's 
house. 

Up  to  this  moment  my  audience  sat,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  I 
think,  simply  spellbound.  O'Halloran  was  on  one  side  of  me,  with 
his  chin  on  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  glaring  at  me  from  beneath  his 
bushy  eyebrows.  Mariou  sat  rigid  and  motionless,  with  her  hands 
clasped,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor.  Miss  O'Halloran  never  took 
her  eyes  off  my  face,  but  kept  them  on  mine  as  though  they  were 
riveted  there.  At  times  she  started  nervously,  and  shifted  her  posi- 
tion, and  fidgeted  in  her  chair,  but  never  did  she  remove  her  eyes. 
Once,  when  I  came  to  the  time  when  I  led  my  companion  over  the  ice- 
ridge,  I  saw  a  shudder  pass  through  her.  Once  again,  when  I  came  to 
that  moment  when  ray  companion  fainted,  Marion  gave  a  kind  of  gasp, 
and  I  saw  Miss  O'llalloran  reach  out  her  hand,  and  clasp  the  clinched 
hands  of  her  sister;  but  with  these  exceptions  there  was  no  variation 
in  their  attitude  or  manner. 

And  now  I  tuned  my  harp  to  a  lighter  strain,  which  means  that  I 
proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  my  journey  after  the  doctor,  his  start 
my  slumbers,  my  own  start,  our  meeting,  the  doctor's  wrath,  my  pur- 
suasions,  our  journey,  our  troubles,  our  arrival  at  the  house,  our  final 
crushing  disappointment,  the  doctor's  brutal  raillery,  my  own  meek- 
ness, and  our  final  return  home.  Then,  without  mentioning  Jack  Ran- 
dolph, I  explained  the  object  of  the  advertisement — 

"  Sic  Sanely  Macrorie,  intentia  omDilius,  unus 
Fata  renarrabat  Pivum,  curaueque  docebat, 
Conticuit  tandem — " 

pack  Latin,  of  course,  but  then,  you  know,  if  one  does  quote 
Latin,  that  is  the  only  sort  that  can  be  understood  by  the  general 
reader.] 

The  conclusion  of  my  story  produced  a  marked  effect.  O'Halloran 
roused  himself,  and  sat  erect  with  a  smile  on  his  face  and  a  good- 
natured  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  Miss  O'Halloran  lowered  her  eyes  and 
held  down  her  head,  and  once,  when  I  reached  that  point  in  my  story 
where  the  bird  was  flown,  she  absolutely  laughed  out.  Marion's 
solemn  and  beautiful  ftice  also  underwent  a  change.  A  softer  expres- 
sion came  over  it ;  she  raised  her  eyes  and  fixed  them  with  burning  in- 
tensity on  mine,  her  hands  relaxed  the  rigid  clasp  with  which  thoy  had 
held  one  another,  and  she  settled  herself  into  an  easier  position  in  her 
chair. 

"  W'ell,  be  jakers ! "  exclaimed  old  Halloran  when  I  had  concluded, 
"  it  bates  the  wurruld.  What  a  lucky  dog  ye  are !  Adviuturcs  come 
tumblin'  upon  ye  dee  afthcr  dee.  But  will  ye  ivir  foind  the  lee- 
dee  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  I'm  afr.aid  not,"  said  I,  disconsolately.  "  I  put  out  that  advertise- 
ment with  a  faint  hope  that  the  lady's  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate 
driver  might  lead  her  to  make  herself  known." 

At  this  point  the  ladies  rose.  It  was  getting  late,  and  they  bade 
adieu  and  retired.  Marion  went  out  rather  abruptly,  Jliss  O'Halloran 
rather  slowly,  and  not  without  a  final  smile  of  bewitching  sweetness. 
I  was  going  too,  but  O'Halloran  n-ould  not  think  of  it.  He  declared 
that  the  evening  was  just  begun.  Now  that  the  ladies  were  gone  we 
would  have  the  field  to  ourselves.  He  assured  me  that  I  had  notljing 
in  particular  to  do,  and  might  easily  wait  and  join  him  in  "  sometliin' 
warrum." 

[to  be   continued.] 


A  FOOL'S  WEDDING. 

AT  the  beginning  of  the  year  I '740,  the  Russian  court  was  busy 
with  the  preparations  for  a  strange  wedding  which  the  Ei/ipress 
.\.nna  had  taken  a  fancy  to  have  celebrated  purely  for  her  own  amuse- 
ment and  that  of  the  ccurtiers. 

The  bridegroom  of  this  fantastic  ceremony  was  the  court  fool, 
Prince  Solozyn,  a  man  of  fifty,  who  was  to  be  married  to  a  woman  in 
the  service  of  the  empress,  A  committee  was  appointed  to  make  the 
arrangements  for  the  festivities,  which  were  to  take  place^ — in  part  at 
least — in  a  house  which,  together  with  its  furniture,  was  constructed 
entirely  of  ice  from  the  Neva,  and  was  built  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
near  the  imperial  palace.  The  columns  supporting  the  roof,  the  win- 
dows, and  the  ornaments,  were  all  of  ice,  and  were  to  be  lighted  on 
the  wedding-night  with  party-colored  lanterns. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  bridal  pair,  at  the  head  of  a  procession 
formed  of  the  representatives  of  the  various  Xorthern  races,  each  in 
his  peculiar  costume,  riding  on  or  dra^A  by  horses,  reindeers,  dogs, 
and  even  hogs  and  goats,  should  pass  through  the  principal  streets  of 
the  capital  to  the  palace  of  the  imperial  favorite,  Biren,  where  the 
wedding-feast  was  to  be  served  in  the  presence  of  the  empress  and  the 
whole  court. 

Then,  at  twilight,  the  procession  was  to  form  again,  and  turn  tow- 
ard the  Neva.  The  bridal  pair  were  to  be  led  into  their  chamber  of 
ice,  guards  were  to  be  stationed  before  the  doors  to  prevent  their 
escaping  before  morning,  and,  for  the  amusement  of  the  court  and  the 
people,  the  house  and  its  surroundings  were  to  be  lighted  with  in- 
numerable Chinese  lanterns. 

Among  the  principal  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  set 
these  singular  wedding-festivities  into  scenes  was  Count  Wolinski,  one 
of  the  principal  favorites  of  the  empress.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
the  aid  of  the  Muses  was  called  into  requisition  on  all  festive  occa- 
sions. Woliuski,  therefore,  a  few  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  the 
wedding,  .sent  for  the  secretary  of  the  Academy,  Trcdjakowski,  intend- 
ing to  commission  him  with  the  writing  of  the  necessary  poem  for  the 
approaching  celebration. 

The  officer  who  bore  the  message  did  not  condescend  to  tell  the 
poor  poet  what  was  wanted  of  him,  but  roughly  ordered  him  to  follow 
in  the  name  of  the  formidable  count,  who  was  justly  dreaded  for  his 
arrogance  and  cruelty.  It  was  not  till  they  were  well  on  their  way 
that  he  deigned  to  tell  the  terrified  poet  that  he  was  wanted  at  the 
ice-house  on  the  Neva,  and  not  at  the  palace  of  the  minister.  The 
secretary  reproached  the  ofScer  for  having  uselessly  terrified  him ;  the 
officer  answered  in  an  abusive  tone,  and,  when  they  arrived  in  the 
presence  of  Woliuski,  they  were  engaged  in  an  angry  altercation. 

Trcdjakowski  approached  his  excellency  with  becoming  respect, 
but  lost  no  time  in  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  his  messenger. 
Without  even  listening  to  the  charge,  Wolinski  dealt  the  secretary  a 
couple  of  severe  blows  in  the  fiice,  and  then  told  the  officer  to  take 
vengeance  on  his  unarmed  accuser.  The  officer  was  not  slow  in  obey- 
ing. Hundreds  of  people  witnessed  this  brutality,  but  not  one  dared 
interpose.  When  this  barbarous  scene  came  to  an  end,  Wolinski  in- 
formed the  secretary  that  he  was  to  write  and  deliver  a  poem  on  the 
occasion  of  the  coming  wedding. 

Trcdjakowski  was  then  allowed  to  return  home.  What  followed 
we  will  relate  in  his  own  words,  extracted  from  the  account  of  the 
afifiiir  which  he  presented  to  the  Academy. 

"  I  returned  home,"  he  says,  "  wrote  the  verses  demanded,  thought 
of  the  ill-treatment  I  had  received,  and  determined  to  go  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  to  his  grace  the  duke  (Biren)  and  complain  of  his  excel- 
lency (Wolinski).  Accoidingly,  on  the  following  day,  I  drove  to  the 
ducal  palace  in  full  dress,  with  hat  and  sword.  1  had  hardly  arrived 
when,  to  my  consternation,  in  came  his  excellency.  He  asked  what 
brought  me  there,  and,  as  I  was  silent,  he  began  again  to  beat  me, 
and,  seizing  me  by  the  throat,  he  handed  me  over  to  the  sergeant  on 
duty,  commanding  him  to  take  me  to  the  headquarters  of  the  wed- 
ding-committee. I  was  soon  followed  by  his  excellency,  who  took  my 
hat  and  sword  from  me,  and  commanded  me  to  be  whipped  on  the 
bare  back.  I  received  seventy  blows.  His  excellency  tl]en  renewed 
his  opprobrious  epithets,  and  questioned  me  again.  I  was  too  much 
exhausted  and  bewildered  to  reply  or  even  to  understand.  By  his  ex- 
cellency's command,  I  was  again  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  again 
whipped.     This  time  I  received  thirty  blows.     I  was  now  removed  in 
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a  state  of  insensibility  to  an  adjoining  apartment,  and  guarded  until 
the  evening  of  the  following  day." 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  February,  1740,  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  St.  Petersburg  were  on  their  feet  to  see  the  procession  that 
opened  the  festivities  of  the  "  Fool's  Marriage  "  as  it  marched  through 
the  streets.  At  the  banquet,  at  which  the  empress  herself  presided, 
the  unfortunate  poet  appeared  and  read  his  verses,  after  which  he  was 
conducted  back  to  his  improvised  prison  by  the  guard,  where  he  was 
detained  until  the  following  morning,  when  he  was  again  brought  be- 
fore Wolinski.  Store  dead  than  alive,  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  count  and  begged  for  mercy.  For  reply  he  received  ten  addi- 
tional blows  with  a  cane,  then  his  hat  and  sword  were  given  to  him, 
and  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  home. 

Tredjakowski  reached  home  covered  with  blood.  One  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  brutal  treatment  he  had  received  was  the  loss  of  an  eye ; 
but  the  results  to  Wolinski  were  destined  to  be  still  more  serious. 

Artemy  Petrowitsch  Wolinski,  born  in  the  year  1682,  was  of  an 
old  Russian  noble  family  that  ranked  as  one  of  the  first  in  the  empire. 
He  was  early  given  a  position  in  the  body-guard  of  Peter  the  Great, 
where  he  had  abundant  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
emperor  and  his  policy.  He  belonged  to  the  progressive  school,  of 
which  the  emperor  was  the  brightest  ornament. 

His  talents  soon  led  to  his  promotion.  In  1715  he  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  Persia,  with  the  military  rank  of  colonel,  and  in  1718 
he  was  adjutant-general  and  governor  of  the  province  of  Astrakhan, 
whose  people  he  plundered  and  oppressed  without  mercy. 

After  Catharine  I.  ascended  the  throne,  Wolinski  was  appointed  to 
the  governorship  of  Kazan,  with  the  rank  of  major-general.  Ills  ad- 
ministration here  differed  from  that  in  Astrakhan  only  in  the  greater 
boldness  of  his  robberies  and  the  greater  frequency  of  his  cruelties. 

Under  the  Empress  Anna  he  used  every  me»ns  in  his  power  to  get 
a  position  at  court,  and  was  eventually  successful.  In  May,  1732,  he 
received  the  place  of  equerry.  This  gave  him  abundant  opportunity 
to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  Biren,  the  all-powerful  favorite  of 
the  empress,  who  finally  made  him  general-in-chief  in  January,  1735. 

Like  most  peo])le  who  are  in  ill-health,  the  empress  was  very  ca- 
pricious. New  amusements  had  to  be  continually  devised  for  her,  one 
of  which  was  the  "  Fool's  Marriage,"  in  the  arrangement  of  which 
Count  Wolinski — who  by  this  time  had  been  appointed  to  a  position 
in  the  cabinet — took,  as  we  have  seen,  an  important  part. 

We  left  Tredjakowski  at  the  moment  when,  covered  with  blood 
and  with  the  loss  of  an  eye,  he  had  regained  his  liberty.  He  imme- 
diately addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Academy,  which  brought  the  facts 
concerning  the  ill-treatment  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Wolinski 
to  the  knowledge  of  that  minister's  enemies.  He  next  appealed  di- 
rectly to  the  empress  herself  for  satisfaction.  As  nothing  further 
came  of  the  affair  for  the  moment,  Wolinski  had  good  reason  to  think 
it  would  soon  be  forgotten. 

The  favorable  termination  of  the  Turkish  war  was  the  theme  that 
just  at  this  time  occupied  the  public  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
thing  else,  and  all  were  busy  with  preparations  for  celebrating  it  with 
becoming  solemnities.  This,  however,  was  but  a  transient  lull  that 
delayed  for  only  a  few  weeks  the  storm  that  was  gathering  to  burst 
Epon  the  cruel  favorite. 

Wolinski  had  many  enemies,  who  incensed  the  all-powerful  Biren 
against  him  by  representing  that  the  attack  on  the  secretary  in  his 
palace  was  a  personal  affront  and  an  outrage  upon  his  ducal  dignity. 
This  led  to  Wolinski's  using  language  to  Bjren,  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment, that  was  highly  insulting.  The  duke  resolved  to  destroy  the 
man  who  dared  to  defy  him,  and  determined  that  he  should  expiate 
the  outrage  wilh  his  blood. 

He  presented  a  long  list  of  accusations  against  Wolinski  to  the 
■empress,  and  demanded  that  she  should  decide  between  them. 

"  Either  he  or  I  must  fall,"  said  Biren ;  and  from  this  resolve  he 
could  not  be  moved. 

This  sealed  the  fate  of  Wolinski.  From  this  moment  he  was  a 
doomed  man. 

One  of  the  principal  charges  against  the  minister  related  to  the  in- 
cident that  occurred  between  him  and  the  secretary  of  the  Academy 
In  the  ducal  palace.  The  empress  begged  that  she  might  be  allowed 
time  to  consider  before  deciding  in  so  important  a  matter,  but  Biren 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  and  again  repeated  that  either  he  or  Wo- 
linski must  fall.  He  even  threatened  to  leave  St.  Petersburg.  This 
decided  the  matter. 


Wolinski  was  forbidden  to  appear  at  court,  and  soon  afterward  was 
placed  under  arrest  in  his  own  palace. 

A  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  the  charges  against  the 
minister.  After  the  first  hearing  he  was  himself  convinced  that  he 
was  lost.  To  the  charges  already  brought  against  him  his  enemies 
added  that  of  high-treason  and  conspiracy.  He  was  first  conveyed 
to  the  prison  of  the  admiralty,  but  was  soon  after  removed  to  the 
fortress.  As  he  denied  the  accusations,  he  was  put  to  the  rack,  and 
after  the  torture  he  received  eight  blows  with  the  knout,  which  were 
so  well  laid  on  that  ho  lost  the  use  of  his  right  arm  in  consequence  of 
them,  and  was  no  longer  able  to  sign  the  protocols. 

The  sentence  of  the  court  was  terrible.  It  was  that  Wolinski 
should  have  his  tongue  torn  out,  and  then  be  impaled  alive;  that  his 
accomplices  should  be  beheaded  and  quartered ;  that  his  three  chil- 
dren should  be  banished  to  Siberia ;  and  that  his  estates  should  be 
confiscated. 

The  empress  hesitated  to  sign  the  death-warrant.  Again  Biren 
repeated  his  terrible  "  Either  he  or  I !  "  With  tears  in  her  eyes  Anna 
finally  acceded  to  the  duke's  demands  ;  she,  however,  lessened  the 
severity  of  the  death-sentence. 

On  the  morning  of  June  27,  1740,  Wolinski,  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  ascended  the  scaffold.  His  right  hand  was  first  cut 
off,  and  then  he  was  beheaded.  Two  of  his  alleged  accomplices  were 
also  beheaded,  and  a  certain  Count  Mussin-Puschkin  had  a  piece  of 
his  tongue  cut  off. 

Such  were  the  tragic  consequences  of  "  A  Fool's  Wedding." 


CAKTHAGENA  IN  COLOMBIA. 

IT  was  in  the  month  of  January,  and  just  at  sunset,  that  I  first  saw 
South  America,  as  I  looked  out  languidly  from  the  miserable 
berth  of  a  dirty  steamer,  where  my  husband  and  I  had  been  suffering 
severely  from  sea-sicl^ness,  during  two  apparently-interminable  days 
and  nights  from  Aspinwall.  I  had  not  been  able  to  raise  my  head 
from  the  small,  hard,  odorous  pillow,  until  tidings  of  Carthagena  just 
ahead  stimulated  me  to  peep  through  the  small,  round  window  of  the 
state-room.  I  beheld  the  greenest  of  shores,  palm-crowned  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  sea-line,  terminating  at  the  feet  of  the 
white-walled  city  of  our  destination.  This  lovely  glimpse  strength- 
ened me  to  give  consent,  for  the  first  time,  to  those  who  had  volun- 
teered to  take  me  up  bodily,  and  carry  me  upon  deck,  and  who  had  as 
sured  me  that  I  should  recover  at  once  in  the  invigorating  breeze  out- 
side. The  dreaded  effort  once  over,  and  fairly  settled  on  deck,  lying 
wearily  back  in  my  ship-chair,  it  was  with  a  delicious  feeling  of  con- 
valescence that  I  looked  on  that  tropical  sunset.  The  tranquil  sea, 
the  palm-fringed  shore,  the  stately  and  graceful  figures  of  the  cocoas 
against  the  reddening  west ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  phantom-like 
towers  of  the  old  town  rising  behind  its  coral  walls,  its  imposing  for- 
tresses, .and  convent-crowned  Popa— all  the  details  of  the  scene,  asso- 
ciated with  the  romance  of  our  journey,  in  search  of  some  "  Spanish 
possessions,"  hidden  somewhere  in  the  bosom  of  those  forests,  seemed, 
in  the  languor  of  my  condition,  a  bewitching  dream.  We  had  had 
strange  pictures  in  our  minds  of  the  city  we  were  approaching ;  fever- 
haunted  streets,  a  miserable  population,  and  utter  discomfort,  had  been 
promised  in  all  the  descriptions  we  had  read  of  it.  These  shores,  too, 
which  smiled  upon  us  in  the  fulness  of  tropical  splendor,  we  had  been 
taught  were  "  reeking  with  pestilential  vapors."  It  was  impossible  to 
believe  these  unwholesome  teachings,  with  that  benignant  scene  before 
us,  and  we  thought  with  commiseration  of  you,  dear  Northern  friends, 
whom  we  had  left  but  two  weeks  before  in  the  midst  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned winter.  We  shrank  from  the  very  memory  of  your  bracing 
winds  and  healthy  snows  ;  the  breeze  which  scarcely  filled  the  dingy 
sails  of  our  steamer  was  strong  enough  for  us,  and  we  wondered  who 
could  dare  utter  harsh  things  of  a  climate  so  seductive,  so  intoxicat- 
ing, in  its  first  breath. 

Thus  luxuriating,  we  did  not  note  that  we  had  passed  the  city,  and 
were  leaving  it  behind,  until  our  jolly  little  captain  came  to  tell  us  that 
we  should  not  land  until  morning.  The  old  harbor  of  Boca  Grande 
having  been  a  long  time  ago  filled  up  by  the  Spaniards,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  the  circuit  of  the  island  of  Tierra  Bomba,  some  thirty  miles, 
to  Boca  Chica,  the  present  entrance  to  the  town.  So,  under  the 
fleeting  twilight,  and  the  long,  still  night,  we  floated  lazily  on  our 
course,  the  morning  finding  us  anchored  in  the  harbor,  about  a  mile 
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fi'om  the  shore.  Almost  auy  harbor  would  have  looked  enticinf 
to  us  after  the  rough  experience  of  forty-eight  hours'  buffeting  ao-ainst 
the  trade-winds  on  an  English  freight-steamer  intolerably  dirtv.  How 
lovely,  then,  was  that  morning-picture  of  Carthagena  !  What  comfort 
was  promised  within  those  picturesque  walls  ! 

A  canoe  lay  alongside,  waiting  to  convey  passengers  to  the  city. 
We  were  apparently  all,  the  rest  of  our  fellow-voyagers  being  bound' 
for  St.  Thomas.  A  momentary  dilemma,  as  to  how  we  should  com- 
municate with  the  boatmen — for  we  were  unused  to  the  Spanish  of 
either  Castile  or  Colombia — was  removed  by  the  appearance  of  a 
young  Creole  in  the  cabin,  who  smilingly  addressed  us,  in  Spanish-Eng- 
lish, with  "  Do  you  go  to  stop  in  Carthagena  ?  " 
We  told  him  that  we  intended  to  stop  there. 
"  A  canoa  you  have  ?  " 

We  answered  that  we  had  not  engaged  the  canoe,  when  he  imme- 
diately disappeared,  returning  in  a  few  moments,  and,  with  a  polite 
gesture,  saying: 

"  Is  ready  the  canoa." 

What  travellerwho  has  been  landed  in  a  strange  country,  amid  the 
jargon  of  a  new  tongue,  does  not  know  how  agreeable  it  is  to  be  as- 
sisted out  of  conversational  difficulties  by  some  one  who  can  speak  a 
little  Englisli,  and  who  is  thus  able  to  relieve  one  of  all  responsibility 
in  the  weighty  matters  of  getting  one's  self  and  one's  luggage  safely 
transported  to  an  hotel  ? 

So  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  that  we  followed  our  new  ac- 
quaintance to  the  deck,  and  down  the  swinging  stairs  into  the  "  ca- 
noa," when  we  were  pushed  olT,  and  rowed  ashore,  by  a  tawny,  mus- 
cular native,  minus  a  shirt,  wearing  only  a  pair  of  trousers  and  a 
broad-rininied  Panama  hat. 

The  superb  architectural  effects  as  we  approach  the  city,  its  splen- 
did walls,  in  perfect  p*servation,  do  not  prepare  one  for  the  primitive 
style  of  landing,  where  there  is  neither  wharf  nor  pier ;  and,  when 
one  is  landed  on  the  sandy  shore,  let  him  not  look  for  carriages,  stages, 
or  cars — not  one  of  these  luxuries  will  await  him ;  they  are  reserved 
for  cities  of  more  effeminate  civilization.  Here  let  him  only  ask  a 
caireta,  a  scirt  of  two-wheeled  cart,  and,  after  a  half-hour  or  more, 
he  may  have  the  comfort  of  seeing  his  luggage  precede  him  through 
the  gates,  drawn  by  a  single  donkey,  while  the  traveller  himself,  with 
whatever  family  he  may  have,  must  trudge  on  behind,  no  matter  how 
far,  to  the  hotel. 

How  strange  these  still  streets,  after  the  noisy  activity  of  Korthern 
cities  !  No  din  of  a  myriad  vehicles,  only  the  slow  racking  over  the 
stones  of  the  one  in  advance  of  you  ;  no  cries  of  morning  papers ;  no 
hurry-skurry  of  men  and  women  who  have  work  to  do — only  a  few 
people,  of  v:nious  shades  of  color,  loitering  along  under  the  hot  sun, 
or  an  occasional  countryman  perched  cross-legged  on  a  verv  high  pile 
of  vegetables,  under  which  waddles  a  very  small  donkey,  the  latter 
frequently  lifting  up  his  pathetic  voice  in  a  sonorous  wail,  which  dies 
on  the  still  air  in  heart-broken  sobs. 

The  streets  are  clean,  and  paved  with  coral,  and  the  side-walks, 
too,  are  covered  with  the  small  designs  of  those  fairy  workmen  who 
build  islands  and  furnish  material  for  walled  cities.  The  houses  are 
of  the  sanie  material,  and  kept  white  by  the  constant  bleaching  or 
rain  and  sun.  These  are  picturesque,  with  their  steep-tiled  roofs,  blue 
or  green  balconies,  and  balustraded  windows. 

The  strange,  silent  city  fascinates  by  its  novelty.  No  greater  con- 
trast can  well  be  imagined  than  between  our  metropolis,  with  its 
myriad  appliances  of  civilized  art,  and  this  sleepy  old  town,  with  its 
primitive  life.  Instead  of  the  whirring  steam-machinery,  whose  vast 
results  find  their  way  to  every  corner  of  a  country  whose  demands 
seem  never  supplied,  one  sees  here,  with  wonder,  a  representative  illus- 
tration of  the  primitive  character  of  this  people  in  the  workman  slowly 
turning  balusters  and  table-legs  on  a  lathe  which  he  moves  with  his 
foot.  No  building  is  seen  going  on  ;  for  Carthagena  is  a  finished  city, 
and  I  could  believe  that  she  has  been  for  hundreds  of  years  in  the 
same  perfect  condition. 

The  Hotel  Bolivar,  the  only  one  in  the  town  of  any  importance,  is 
kept  by  a  Jamaica  negro,  who  divides  his  time  between  his  guests  and 
his  easel,  being  an  artist,  and  a  student  of  the  old  Spanish  school  of 
painting.  His  productions  would  surprise  those  who  believe  a  negro 
capable  of  no  higher  art  than  a  barber's.  His  compositions  betray 
both  religious  and  poetical  sentiment,  whatever  may  be  said  of  his 
execution,  which,  to  my  uncritical  eye,  had  a  sufBcient  merit  to  afford'' 
a  genuine  pleasure.     The  entrance  to  the  hotel,  like  that   of  all  other 
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houses  here,  reminds  one  of  those  of  Paris.  The  court  into  which  you 
pass,  before  ascending  to  the  entresol,  where  are  the  parlors  and  other 
public  rooms,  is  occupied  with  baggage-donkeys,  goats,  and  trumpery. 
In  the  courts  of  many  of  the  private  houses  I  saw  beautiful  flowers, 
trees,  and  sometimes  fountains.  The  staircases  and  all  the  floors  are 
of  brick,  except  those  of  the  old  palaces  and  the  better  class  of  houses, 
where  they  are  of  marble ;  either  of  these  are  agreeable  in  the  hot  cli- 
mate, and  the  custom  of  wetting  them  during  the  day  freshens 
and  cools  the  air.  The  windows  open  on  broad  balconies  over  the 
street,  where  the  inmates  of  the  house  sit  after  four  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon. Up  to  that  hour  every  house  is  closely  shut,  and  no  appear- 
ance indicates  the  life  within.  The  furniture  of  the  Bolivar  was  of  the 
plainest  kind,  and  only  enough  in  quantity  for  absolute  necessity. 

The  sala,  or  parlor,  an  immense  room,  contained  only  a  few  cane- 
bottomed  chairs,  an  old  sofa,  a  centre-table,  and,  on  one  side  of  the 
room,  the  tina- 
jas  ;  the  wall- 
decorations 
consisting  of  a 
few  colored 
prints  of  the 
generals  di.s- 
tinguished  in 
the  periodical 
revolutions  of 
the  country. 
The  tinajas  are 
large  jars  for 
water,  set  in 
stone  niches. 
They  are  of 
porous  earth- 
enware, and 
■used  for  the 
evaporation  of 
the  water,  the 
only  means  of 
increasing  its 
coolness  in  a 
country  where 
ice  is  an  almost 
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unlieard-of  luxury.  During  the  dry  season,  nearly  all  the  water  used 
is  from  cisterns  in  which  it  is  collected  at  the  time  of  the  rains,  aud 
to  those  who  have  no  cisterns  the  precious  element  is  sold  by  the  keg 
at  a  small  price,  the  kegs  brought  through  the  streets  slung  over  the 
back  of  the  inevitable  donkey. 

Our  first  breakfast  in  New  Granada  was  an  event  of  as  much  im- 
portance to  us,  perhaps,  as  any  other  of  our  sojourn ;  for,  first,  we 
were  nearly  famished  and  fainting,  from  long  fast  and  sea-sickness ; 
and,  secondly,  the  Granadan  style  of  fare  was  still  untried  (we  had 
heard  of  monkey-soup  and  such  luxuries) ;  and,  thirdly,  we  then  took 
our  first  lesson  in  the  helpless,  hopeless  waiting  to  which  every  trav- 
eller must  be  educated,  who  has  intercourse  with  those  peculiar  peo- 
ple. "We  ordered  something  to  eat  at  once,  no  matter  how  simple, 
so  it  should  be  brought  immediately.  "  Si,  Seiiora,  in  a  moment ;  " 
and  we  waited  aud  drooped  three  mortal  hours  for  that  moment  to 

drag  its  slow 
leugth  along, 
not,  however, 
without  repeat- 
ed efibrts  on 
our  part  to 
urge  matters, 
which  were  al- 
i\ays  answered 
by  the  tranquil 
"j}Oco  liempo," 
or  the  more  em- 
phatic "  now," 
which  we 
found,  through 
this  and  many 
subsequeut  ex- 
periences, to 
mean  any  time 
within  twenty- 
four  hours.  The 
meal,  when  it 
came,  was  ex- 
ceedingly satis- 
I'actory,  though 
not    so    e'.abo- 
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rate  as  we  miglit  have  reasonably  expected,  nor  so  extraordinary  in 
character  as  we  had  vaguely  feared — only  some  fresh  eggs,  Spanish 
rolls,  fried  plantains,  some  delicate  fish,  that  looked  like  gold-fish,  and 
delicious  coffee ;  the  table  laid  in  a  balcony,  ornamented  and  odorous 
with  roses,  cacti,  and  many  strange  plants. 

Our  room  was  very  large  and  very  lofty,  so  much  so  as  to  defy  my 
scrutinizing  search  for  bats  and  scorpions  ;  they  might  be  secreted  in 
the  shadows  of  those  remote  rafters,  for  all  that  I  could  see,  and  would 
they  not  come  down  in  the  darkness  to  devour  us  ?  A  hammock  swung 
across  the  middle  of  the  room,  held  by  long  ropes,  tied  to  stout  iron 
staples,  which  are  a  part  of  the  finishing  of  every  house.  The  walls 
were  bright  with  the  productions  of  our  artist  host :  fancy-colored  nets, 
fringed  and  draped,  enclosed  the  cots ;  and  gay  Indian  mats  of  straw 
relieved  the  sombre  brick  floor ;  altogether,  there  was  an  idea  of  com- 
fort and  coolness  in  the  absence  of  furniture,  three  chairs  and  a  large 
table  sufficing  in  this  palatial  apartment. 

The  stiff-looking  cots  did  not,  however,  appeal  io  one's  sense  of 
comfort,  each  furnished  with  its  one  calico  sheet,  and  small  pillow, 
stuffed  with  cotton,  too  small  to  suggest  repose  for  a  tired  head. 
Luckily  we  had  been  forewarned  of  these  peculiar  accommodations, 
and  pillows  from  our  own  trunks  modified  the  ungraciousness  of  those 
novel  beds  ;  but,  alas !  the  futile  attempt  to  rest,  or  to  adapt  one's 
corporeity  to  a  perfectly  unyielding  and  inelastic  surface  like  a  drum- 
head !  What  wants  we  create  by  our  refined  civilization !  and  how 
soon  we  learn  the  small  value  of  our  luxuries,  after  an  experience  of 
privation!  The  cot,  so  unendurable  at  first,  became  to  me  a  refine- 
ment of  comfort  before  I  left  the  tropics,  and  the  curled  hair  and  steel 
spirals,  on  our  return  home,  were  intolerable. 

The  hammock,  too !  how  shall  I  sing  its  praises  ?  My  easy-chair 
and  my  couch  in  those  fervid  days!  From  the  time  that  I  first 
stretched  myself  awkwardly  in  its  folds,  this  delicious  proinoter  of 
coolness  and  rest,  and  of  dreaming  fancies,  has  been  my  delight. 

An  old  Jamaica-woman,  who  could  speak  Spanish,  French,  English, 
and   a   little   Italian,   and   whose  drowsy,   slipshod  gait  would  have 


fretted  me  out  of  tune  under  the  influence  of  a  more  bracing  climate 
served  us  in  our  room.  Poor  Antonia !  I  learned  to  reverence  her  pa- 
tient ways  ;  indeed,  the  ad-libiluni-ca7dabile  moyemcnl  becomes  not  only 
tolerable,  but  contagious,  in  low  latitudes ;  and  Antonia  was  so  cheerful 
so  old,  but  so  useful.  I  even  dreamed,  at  one  time,  of  transplanting  her 
to  my  hill-side  home  on  the  Hudson,  and  of  giving  her  the  wages  of 
Bridget,  instead  of  the  miserable  four  "  soft  dollars  "  a  month  for  which 
she  toiled  so  unceasingly ;  but  a  shivering  thought  of  the  snows  she 
had  never  seen  or  felt,  prevented  my  suggesting  it.  From  licr  I  copied 
my  first  utterances  in  Spanish  ;  it  was  she  who  allayed  my  constant, 
tormenting  fears  of  scorpions,  centipedes,  and  vampires,  for  the  time, 
though  she  always  added,  "There  are  plenty  in  the  mountain,"  mean- 
ing the  interior,  where  we  were  going.  She  had  never  been  to  "the 
mountain,"  but  (hat  remote  and  mysterious  region  stood  in  her  mind 
for  the  home  of  all  wonders  and  horrors,  as  well  as  luxury  and  plenty. 
The  largest  ;,nd  finest  of  mats,  and  (he  best  of  all  native  productions, 
were  to  be  found  "  yonder,  in  the  mountain."  The  dulus  and  the 
wonderful  tropical  fruits  she  brought  v  ith  the  same  declaration — "  Oh, 
you'll  find  plenty  yonder  in  the  mountain,"  giving  her  head  an  expres- 
sive nod  toward  the  south,  and  lingering,  with  a  reverential  emphasis, 
on  the  consonants,  till  at  last  that  mysterious  "  yonder"  became,  in  my 
own  niiud,  invested  with  a  sort  of  supernatural  interest.  The  Par- 
adise of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  wonderful  and  new — was  it  not  up 
the  Linn — our  glorious  "  yonder  ?  " 

What  a  delight  to  the  senses  are  these  strange  fruits !  Many  of 
them  curiously  beautiful  in  form  and  color,  possessing  a  delicate  aro- 
matic odor,  and  a  delicious  surprise  for  the  palate.  The  mamei/,  a 
large,  apple-shaped  fruit,  covered  with  a  thin,  rough  skin  of  clear  light 
brown,  when  cut  open  shows  a  fine  beaded  pulp,  the  color  of  pink 
coral,  at  the  heart  of  which  lie  two  shining  black  seeds,  each  as  large 
as  an  almond,  and  cleft  at  the  side,  as  if  bursting  with  the  germ  of  a 
new  plant.  The  caitMto,  or  star-apple,  -nilh  a  pulp  of  mottled  purple 
and  white  ;  the  momoii,  a  green  plum  growing  in  heavy  clusters,  with 
a  thick,  brittle  skin,  which  snaps  under  a  gentle  pressure,  yielding  a 
juicy  m:iss  the  color  of  a  peach-blossom,  of  delicious  flavor,  and  melt- 
ing in  (he  mouth  in  perfect  juiciness.  Another,  of  which  I  must 
speak,  is  a  queer  leguminous  fruit,  called  by  the  natives  the  guamd — a 
large  pod  sometimes  two  feet  in  length,  containing  its  complement  of 
what  looks  like  a  row  of  cotton-balls,  but  which,  after  the  first  fibrous 
sensation  on  the  tongue,  dissolves  into  unmixed  sweetness.  But  I 
will  not  attempt  further  description  of  these  fiuits,  new  and  wonder- 
ful though  they  are,  for  their  name  is  legion. 

Carthagena  was  founded  in  1533.  It  has  been  twice  destroyed  by 
fire,  and,  though  it  has  since  suffered  many  sieges,  it  is  in  a  remarkable 
state  of  preservation.  "As  a  fortress,"  says  Mosquera,  "it  ranks 
among  the  first  in  the  New  World."  The  houses  are  built  with  great 
solidity ;  and  (he  churches,  convents,  and  monasteries,  which  are  nu- 
merous, were  originally  designed  by  (heir  stiergth  as  places  of  refuge 
in  time  of  attack.  Seme  of  these  public  buildings  are  magnificent  in 
architecture.  The  old  church  of  San  Juan  de  Eios  is  extremely  pic- 
turesque. 

The  wonderful  walls  of  the  city  are  still  perfect ;  Ihcy  are  said  to 
have  cost  fifty  million  dollars  in  gold — the  labor  perfoimed  by  slaves, 
ten  thousand  of  whom  perished  in  the  work  under  their  Spanish  mas- 
ters. It  is  curious  now  to  see  the  mixed  descendants  of  these  Africans 
and  native  Indians,  almost  making  up  the  society  of  New  Granada, 
elbowing  the  few  remaining  Spaniards,  ar.d  holding  (he  political 
power.  Slavery  was  abolished  in  1821,  and  to-day  there  seems  to  be 
no  remnant  of  slavish  sentiment.  These  free-born  citizens  are  no  re- 
specters of  color  or  condition  ;  they  meet  one  with  (he  self-sustained 
manner  of  independent  freemen,  with  an  added  touch  of  graceful  cour- 
tesy quite  superior  to  their  style  of  dre.ss  and  living.  It  was  a  sur- 
prise, to  say  the  least,  the  first  time  a  brown-skinned,  shirtless,  and 
coatless  individual,  holding  his  sombrero  in  one  hand,  offered  me  the 
other  for  a  friendly  shake,  with  the  utmost  ease,  apparently  uncon- 
scious that  the  amount  of  nudity  which  he  presented  could  be  any 
barrier  to  a  familiar  salutation.  There  is,  indeed,  a  gracefulness  of 
bearing,  among  all  classes  of  society,  which  our  more  favored  country- 
men might  do  well  to  imitate.  These  people  are  said,  also,  to  possess 
a  fine  heroism.  Under  a  terrific  siege,  that  of  181.5  by  the  Spaniards, 
they  yielded  onlv  when  compelled  by  famine.  Carthagena  was  the 
first  city  to  proclaim  independence. 

The  religious  superstitions  taught  by  the  Spanish  fathers  seem  to 
have  become  a  part  of  their  nature.     While  they  speak  with  contempt 
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and  horror  of  tlio  Jesuits,  they  tell  with  utter  convietion  and  re¥er- 
ence,  how  tlio  virgin  Candoiaria,  the  patron  saint  of  Carthagena,  came 
forth  miraculously  from  a  hollow  rock,  and,  mounted  on  a  war-horse, 
led  the  people  in  lime  of  a  siege  until  the  city  was  delivered.  Once  a 
year  a  feast  is  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  mysterious  virgin,  when 
crowds  of  people  go  up  to  the  hollow  rock,  which  is  half-way  up  the 
hill  Popa,  carrying  small  crosses  of  twigs  as  offerings. 

The  late  President  of  the  State  of  Bolivar,  a  native,  and  a  man  of 
some  culture,  says  he  is  a  heretic,  the  natural  rebound  from  a  strain  of 
fanaticism  to  which  he  was  subjected  in  his  youth,  his  father  being 
an  earnest  dovotco  to  the  prevaiUng  faith.  The  absurdity  of  the  various 
legends,  which  form  so  important  a  part  of  that  religion,  affected  him 
intensely,  doing  a  violence  to  his  judgment  which  resulted  in  a  complete 
shipwreck  of  faith.  One  of  the  miracles  which  he  related  to  me  is  of 
the  image  in  the  church  of  San  Domingo.  The  church  was  built  with  a 
niche  for  a  statue  of  the  saint,  which  had  to  be  procured.  One  morn- 
ing three  monks  were  walking  by  the  sea-side  conversing  upon  the 
desired  statue,  when  they  came  upon  a  rough  log  lying  in  their  path, 
"  Ah,"  said  one,  "  here  is  a  piece  of  wood  the  right  length  for  the 
niche,  it  is  sent  by  God  for  it ; "  whereupon  another  measured  it  and 
found  it  far  too  short,  and  they  left  it.  A  few  days  later  they  all 
walked  that  way  again,  and,  coming  upon  the  log,  they  discovered  that 
it  had  grown  longer ;  and,  measuring  it,  found  it  the  exact  number  of 
feet  desired  !  This  was  indeed  a  miracle,  and  must  be  accepted.  Then 
they  decided,  by  lot,  on  the  one  of  their  number  who  should  be  the 
artist ;  he  was  accordingly  locked  in  a  room,  with  no  window  but  a 
remote  skylight,  with  the  miraculous  log,  and  tools  for  his  labor,  there 
to  wait  and  work  out  the  inspiration  of  God,  in  a  likeness  of  the 
saint.  His  meals  were  sent  to  him  through  an  aperture  in  the  iron  door, 
that  he  might  escape  all  interruption  from  the  outer 
world.  After  some  weeks,  the  sound  of  the  chisel 
ceased,  and  the  food  was  no  longer  received  by  the 
artist.  The  door  was  unbarred  and  opened,  when 
lo !  the  finely-cut  statue  finished  and  perfect,  but  the 
artist  gone !  Where  ?  Flown  through  the  skylight 
to  heaven  !  for  he  was  never  seen  afterward.  The 
Church  of  San  Domingo  is  now  used  as  barracks 
for  soldiers  by  an  irreverent  government,  which  has 
appropriated  all  the  convents  and  monasteries  of  tlie 
city.  We  visited,  through  the  politeness  of  the  pres- 
ident, the  recently-vacated  Convent  of  Santa  Maria 
— an  immense  building  in  form  of  a  hollow  square, 
with  high  balconies  around  the  enclosure  which  was 
once  a  garden,  now  a  tangle  of  flowers  and  fruit-trees. 
The  apartments  were  seeming  prisons,  only  one  small 
window  in  each,  and  that  at  least  twelve  feet  from 
the  floor,  so  that  no  nun  could  by  any  possibility 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  wicked  world.  There  were 
the  stocks  used  for  refractory  sisters,  and  bearing  un- 
mistakable signs  of  having  seen  much  service.  But 
a  more  terrible  means  of  increasing  their  religious 
fervor  was  a  small  dungeon  under  a  flight  of  stone 
stairs,  with  an  opening  just  large  enough  to  force 
the  victim  through,  and  which  was  closed  by  an  iron 
shutter,  barred  and  locked,  admitting  light  and  air 
through  small  perforations  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

The  chapel  with  its  faded  finery  is  still  used  on 
holidays,  but  the  convent  as  it  appears  to-day,  a 
haunt  for  bats  and  turkey-buzzards,  does  not  suggest 
an  idea  of  processions  of  Cecilias  singing  soft  matins 
in  the  long  corridors.  Only  the  hideous  features  of 
convent-life  strike  the  imagination.  The  Inquisition 
is  now  used  as  residences  for  families.  The  spot,  in 
the  square  of  the  palaces,  was  pointed  out  to  us, 
whore  were  burned  instruments  of 'torture.  '  Every- 
where were  tokens  of  a  gloomy  religion,  in  relics  or 
superstitious  customs.  At  the  first  dawning,  and 
often  before  the  dawn,  the  women  go  to  their  matins 
in  the  churchc,';,  in  the  conventional  suit  of  black,  and 
veiled ;  there  they  kneel  sometimes  for  an  hour  on  the 
stone  floors,  domg  penance  perhaps,  as  I  have  seen 
them,  by  holding  their  arms  straight  above  their 
heads,  till  a  looker-on  grows  faint  from  sj-mpathy. 

The  cathedral,  which  is  the  most  august  of  the 


churches,  contains  a  deserted  and  dilapidated-looking  choir,  built  in  the 
fashion  of  that  of  Notre-Dame,  in  Paris,  and  numerous  shrines,  which 
are  wonderl'ully  like  doll-shows,  with  their  papier-machd  Virgins,  tricked 
out  in  cheap  artificial  flowers  and  tinsel.  They  were  all  about  the  same 
thing,  though  each  was  concealed  carefully  by  a  curtain,  which  a  priest 
reverently  drew  aside,  as  if  revealing  the  most  sacred  of  treasures. 
The  only  altar  of  any  beauty  was  a  structure  of  Italian  marbles  of 
various  colors,  sent  from  Italy,  and  was  a  gift  from  the  father  of  the 
heretical  president.  The  music  in  these  churches  is  of  the  most  cruel 
kind,  doing  painful  violence  to  one's  respect  for  the  art. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  religious  features  of  the  country,  so 
obtrusively  prominent  and  so  repulsive,  to  the  free,  abounding  beauty 
and  wealth  of  Nature.  A  morning  ride  on  the  back  of  an  easy-going 
horse  to  the  top  of  La  Popa,  was  a  delightful  sensation. 

Out  beyond  the  walls,  we  galloped  across  the  market-place  and 
through  the  suburb  of  Jimani ;  then  over  a  military  bridge,  crossing 
a  quiet  lagune,  until  we  came  to  a  suburb  of  thatched  houses,  the 
walls  of  plaster,  the  roofs  of  palm.  I  looked  at  these  queer  little 
abodes  with  curiosity,  knowing  that,  in  one  like  these,  I  should  spend 
my  days  and  nights  "  yonder  in  the  mountain." 

Our  bridle-path  was  overhung  with  the  rich  foliage  and  blossoms 
of  the  tierra  calienle,  so  rich  that  we  could  fancy  ourselves  riding 
through  an  endless  green-house.  Up,  up  we  climbed,  almost  perpen- 
dicularly a  part  of  the  way,  to  the  old  convent,  now  a  ruin,  which  is  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  five  hundred  feet  above  the  city.  The  old  build- 
ing, like  the  others,  is  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  balconies  on  solid 
arches  overlooking  the  garden.  In  the  chapel,  the  only  part  in  preser- 
vation, was  Candelaria,  gay  in  coarse  artiflcial  flowers  and  embroidery. 

But  it  was  not  the  ruin  nor  Candelaria  that  we  went  to  see ;  it  was 
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tlie  grand  outlook  from  the  walls — and  what  a  view  it  was !  In  one  di- 
rection, stretching  away  into  infinitude,  lay  the  rolling  forests  of  palm 
and  oak,  in  a  misty  bath  of  gold  and  purple ;  and  across  an  arm  of 
the  quiet  sea,  on  the  other  side,  was  Carthagena,  translated,  by  the 
beauty  of  the  hour,  into  a  fairy-like  creation,  her  towers  and  circling 
walls  seeming  to  float  on  the  waters  like  a  mirage.  I  hare  seen  few 
pictm'es  approaching  in  beauty  this  early-morning  view  from  La 
Popa. 

We  remained  in  Carthagena  in  all  about  three  weeks,  and  I  re- 
member the  time  as  spent  in  novel  and  real  enjoyments.  The  con- 
stant heat,  though  enervating,  is  never  distressing,  and  is  not  notice- 
able unless  one  is  compelled  to  exertion.  The  thermometer  varied 
but  one  degree  in  our  rooms  during  our  stay,  which  was  in  the  dry 
season.  Tlie  days  were  at  eighty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  at  night  the 
mercury  full  to  seventy-nine  degrees  ;  this,  as  travellers  well  remem- 
ber, necessitates  warmer  covering,  and  seems  a  greater  change  than 
ten  degrees  in  our  own  latitudes.  One  of  our  daily  pleasures  was  a 
morning  promenade  on  the  ramparts,  before  the  "  trades  "  were  fairly 
awake,  or  at  evening,  when  one  is  in  danger  of  being  blown  off  by  the 
tremendous  force  of  these  winds ;  there  was  a  fascination  in  watching 
the  magnificent  breaking  of  the  surf  over  the  great  masses  of  coral- 
reef  and  the  long  beds  of  sea-shells.  I  had  never  seen  a  coast  so  cov- 
ered with  shells :  for  miles  there  seemed  to  be  no  sand,  only  continual 
masses  of  these  beautiful  forms,  so  wonderfully  various  in  shape  and 
color  that  it  seemed  a  very  Paradise  for  a  student  of  coneholcv. 

There  arc  in  Carthagena  no  theatres,  nor  concerts,  nor  any  public 
amusement,  as  I  learned,  excepting  the /cstos,  ostensibly  church  cele- 
brations, but  resulting  in  various  entertainments,  such  as  bull-fights, 
cock-fights,  etc. 

The  old  Spanish  families,  reduced  to  poverty,  live  in  complete  re- 
tirement. The  women  have  sold  their  jewels  for  means  of  subsist- 
ence, and,  if  seen  at  all,  they  appear  in  the  simple  calico  dress  of  the 
natives.  There  are  a  few  families  of  foreigners,  fortune-hunters,  liv- 
ing in  the  city,- who  keep  up  a  style  of  considerable  luxury..  A  splen- 
did palace  may  bo  rented  for  forty  dollars  a  month,  and  servants  are 
cheap;  all  appliances,  however,  of  civilized  housekeeping  must  be  im- 
ported. The  American  consul  lives  as  elegantly  and  comfortably  as 
one  need  desire;  wew.^re  his  guests  at  a  dinner,  sumptuous,  and  hand- 
somely served.  This  gentleman  showed  us  many  polite  attentions, 
which  we  heartily  appreciated. 


The  charming  family,  loo,  of  Sefior  Ramon  le  Sanchez,  with  whom 
we  spent  many  delightful  evenings,  we  shall  not  forget.  Sefior  Sanchez 
was  formerly  United  States  consul  here,  and  all  travellers  may  recall  his 
hospitality,  l)lcnded  with  a  most  refined  and  elegant  courtesy. 

Before  emitting  this  gossip  of  Carthagena,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  an  opinion  of  the  climate,  so  scandalized  by  geographers.  We 
found  the  city  delightfully  clean,  the  air  never  oppressively  hot,  being 
always  refreshed  by  the  strong  sea-breezes.  The  verdict  of  all  who  re- 
side there  is,  that  the  place  is  remarkably  healthy.  Yellow  fever,  so 
prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  tropics,  never  invades  Carthagena. 
Cases  of  tliis  kind  brought  from  the  islands  are  allowed  to  debark,  but 
the  disease  disappears  without  spreading.  In  the  room  adjoining  ours 
at  the  Bolivar,  was  a  convalescent,  who  had  taken  the  fever  on  a  ves- 
sel from  St.  Thomas.  No  other  person  was  afiected,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  fear  of  it. 

With  all  its  want  of  luxuries,  and  its  idle,  triste,  and  simple  life, 
Carthagena  possesses  a  singular  charm  for  me ;  and,  when  the  first 
shiver  of  winter  reaches  me  in  my  country  home,  I  think  lovingly  of 
the  soft  air,  and  those  lazy,  dreamy  days,  in  a  city  where,  as  I  lay  in 
my  hammock,  the  eternal  wash  of  the  sea  outside  the  walls  was  almost 
all  the  sound  that  broke  the  silence,  tranquillizing  me  into  a  forgetful- 
ness  of  all  the  exciting  demands  of  a  more  civilized  life. 


OUT   OF   SPAIN. 


I'VE  brought  my  lady  out  of  Spain, 
With  bridal  pomp  and  pageant  rare  ; 
And,  ah !  i^-e'U  ncv*  tread  again. 
As  in  the  days  of  Fancy's  reign. 
The  castle-halls  we  builded  there. 

No  more  for  us  the  light  guitar 

At  eve  its  tender  passion  tells ; 
Nor  softly,  swertly  steals  from  far, 
Like  music  from  a  distant  star, 
The'holy  calm  of  convent-bells. 
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No  more  shall  silver  bugles  blow, 

Nor  pennons  waTe,  nor  lances  shiver ; 
Nor  knights  and  ladies  whisper  low 
At  twilight  hour,  when  purpling  flow 
Thy  storied  waves,  bright  Guadalquivir. 

'Tis  vanished  all,  as  fades  the  track 

Of  feet  upon  the  sea-beat  sand  ; 
And  nothing  can  again  bring  back, 
■^hat  youth  must  have,  what  age  must  lack, 
The  gay  romance  of  Spanish-land. 

And  so  through  life  the  prize  wo  deem 

Well  worth  the  toil  it  cost  to  gain 
Flies  like  the  mist  at  morning's  beam — 
Fades  like  the  lips  we  kiss  in  dream — 
Falls  like  our  casHes  built  in  Spain. 

I  turned,  and  found  my  lady  dear 

With  mild  reproach  in  eyes  most  fair  : 
"  But  Love,"  said  she,  "  has  power  to  rear, 
Firm  as  the  hills,  as  sunlight  clear, 
A  shining  palace  everywhere." 


THE    WOMAN    OF    BUSINESS. 

BT  THE    AUTHOR   OF    "THE   BACHELOK   OP    THE   ALBANY." 

CHAPTBE   XLtS.— IN   WHICH   THE   TEAYELS    AEE    RELATED    OP 
ME.   WOODVILLE    AND    MISS    CATEEAN. 

The  spell  which  the  winking  philosopher  exercised  over  Mr.  Wood- 
ville  must  have  been  of  wonderful  power,  to  make  him  recant  his 
vows,  registered  at  the  shrine  of  Santo  Giulio,  against  Alpine  adven- 
ture for  the  remainder  of  his  days  ;  and  there  must  have  been  other 
influences  at  work,  hardly  less  strong,  to  induce  him,  not  only  to  go 
mountaineering  again,  but  to  take  two  ladies  along  with  him.  One 
of  these  fair  ones,  however,  Mrs.  Naworth,  was  only  included  to  ma- 
tronize  the  other  ;  for  the  artist  was  so  far  from  relishing  her  com- 
pany, that  he  took  a  decided  aversion  to  her  before  he  set  out.  It 
was  no  great  wonder.  Mrs.  Naworth  was  a  very  different  person  from 
Miss  Cateran,  though  a  member  of  the  same  Tyburnian  coterie.  She 
was  a  widow,  and  comely  enough,  for  the  matter  of  that,  save  that  she 
had  such  very  tliin  lips  that  she  must  have  found  it  hard  to  bite  them 
when  she  was  out  of  sorts,  which  (to  do  her  justice)  she  seldom  was, 
when  she  had  every  thing  her  own  way ;  but  this,  unluckily,  not  being 
easy  in  a  party  of  three  (one  being  Mr.  Woodville,  who  liked  to  have 
his  way,  too),  Mrs.  Naworth  had  often  occasion  to  bite  her  thin  lips 
upon  the  journey,  or,  at  least,  try  to  do  it.  SVe  know  Mr.  Woodville's 
peculiarities  already,  and  that  taking  things  easily  and  coolly  was  not 
his  strong  point.  In  short,  Miss  Cateran  had  a  hard  card  to  play  be- 
tween her  travelling-companions,  and  was  never  so  hard  pushed  in  her 
life  to  make  things  smooth ;  for  though  she  had  always  a  drop  of  oil 
about  her  for  a  creaking  hinge  or  to  make  a  rusty  key  turn  in  a  lock, 
the  key  and  the  hinge  were  sometimes  too  rusty,  and  Letitia's  drop  of 
oil  was  applied  in  vain. 

But  as  our  concern  is  more  with  the  latter  part  of  the  tour  than 
the  beginning,  we  must  skim  very  rapidly  over  a  multitude  of  incidents 
which,  though  in  themselves  amusing,  would  needlessly  retard  our 
progress. 

The  Falcon,  at  Berne,  was  the  rendezvous  which  Mr.  Sandford  had 
given  the  artist ;  but  that  gentleman  had  not  even  been  hoard  of  there, 
which  surprised  Mr.  Woodville  much  more,  you  may  suppose,  than  it 
did  Miss  Cateran.  Mrs.  Naworth  (for  we  must  give  a  touch  or  two  of 
that  lady),  who  had  been  against  going  to  Berne,  declared  "  she  knew 
perfectly  well  Mr.  Sandford  would  not  keep  his  engagement."  The 
artist's  back  was  up  in  a  moment,  and,  to  punish  her,  he  announced 
his  intention  of  waiting  two  or  three  days  for  the  missing  gentleman. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Woodville  ! — really— wait  at  this  stupid  place !  "  c-c- 
claimed  the  widow. 

"  Stupid  place ! "  he  replied.  "  Why,  you  have  only  seen  the  bears 
once." 

ilrs.  Naworth  bit  her  lip  really  this  time. 

Jliss  Cateran  never  was  more  at  a  loss ;  for  she  relished  the  idea 
of  staying  at  Berne  as  little  as  the  widow,  and  at  the  same  time  she 
feared  that  her  friend's  opposition  would  make  Woodville  stop  for  a 
wefk. 

Having  all  the  air  of  paying  no  attention  whatever  to  Mrs.  Naworth, 
she  said  quietly,  as  if  addressing  herself  exclusively  to  the  artist — 


"  Yes;  I  suppose  we  must  wait — unless  we  could  leave  a  letter  for 
vour  friend,  and  tell  him  where  to  follow  us." 

"  Ton  think  that  would  do,"  said  Woodville,  who  was  growing 
pliable  as  wax  in  Letitia's  hands. 

"Indeed,  I  think  it  would,"  she  answered,  with  every  appearance 
of  being  as  anxious  about  the  meeting  as  he  was. 

"  Where  would  you  propose  to  go  ?  " 

"  What  should  you  say  to  Lucerne  ?  " 

Woodville  assented  before  Mrs.  Naworth  had  time  to  do  mischief 
by  expressing  her  satisfaction,  as  she  was  wild  to  go  up  the  Eigi.  We 
need  not  say  that  this  was  an  excursion  which  the  artist  left  the  ladies 
to  take  by  themselves.  He  waited  for  them  at  the  Swan,  at  Lucerne, 
growing  mor6  impatient  every  moment  at  his  friend's  default. 

"  What  can  have  happened  to  him  ?  What  can  the  reason  be  ?  " 
he  said  ruefully  to  Miss  Cateran,  when  she  rejoined  him. 

"  The  poor  gentleman  must  have  been  taken  ill,"  she  replied,  feel- 
ingly, though  never  in  her  life  more  inclined  to  laugh. 

"  What  do  you  think  I  ought  to  do  ?  " 

"  Let  me  think,"  said  Letitia.  You  would  have  sworn  that  no 
other  thought  but  the  success  of  the  Swiss  Hamlet  Association  occupied 
her  whole  soul. 

"  Keally,"  she  said,  after  time  enough  for  considering  a  question 
of  life  and  death,  "  I  don't  think  we  could  do  better  than  leave  another 
letter  behind  us  here,  and  then  move  about  and  see  what  is  to  be  seen. 
Suppose  we  go  to  Interlaehen  ? " 

He  agreed,  or  submitted ;  and  in  this  way  Miss  Cateran  managed 
to  accomplish  all  the  usual  aims  of  the  tourist  in  Switzerland.  Mr. 
Woodville,  hopeless  now  of  effecting  his  own  special  object,  suffered 
her  to  lead  him  wherever  she  pleased,  only  bristling  up  when  Mrs.  Na- 
worth presumed  to  hint  a  longing  to  scale  some  Alp  or  another,  no 
matter  how  insignificant.  Then  he  was  terribly  morose,  and  told  such 
stories  of  wolves,  and  avalanches,  and  the  lammergeyer,  that  he  made 
the  ladies  (or  at  least  one  of  them)  quake  in  their  shoes,  and  scarcely 
dare  to  raise  their  eyes  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 

But  they  had  mountains  enough  in  all  conscience ;  for  Letitia,  left 
to  do  what  she  pleased,  decided  on  crossing  the  St.  Gothard,  after 
which,  and  the  usual  round  of  the  Lakes  (except  Little  Orta,  which 
Woodville  would  not  hear  of),  they  came  to  Turin ;  and  it  was  there 
that  the  idea  (pregnant  with  residts  of  which  she  little  dreamed)  oc- 
curred to  Miss  Cateran  of  paying  Mrs.  Rowley's  valleys  a  visit,  as  they 
were  so  near. 

Here  commenced  the  really  pleasant  part  of  the  tour,  at  least  to 
two  of  the  party.  Mrs.  Naworth  caught  a  bad  cold,  and  was  left  be- 
hind to  take  care  of  herself,  which  Miss  Cateran  knew  she  could  do 
very  well.  She  and  the  bachelor  went  off  together  in  the  moot  unfeel- 
ing spirits,  and  enjoyed  themselves  like  grasshoppers.  The  weather 
was  lovely,  though  autumn  was  so  far  advanced ;  and  it  was  probably 
during  those  delicious  days,  and  in  this  sequestered  scenery,  that  the 
idea  of  a  companionship  not  to  end  with  the  tour  developed  itself  from 
what  was  only  a  blossom  in  Paris  into  a  full-blown  flower. 

They  reached  old  Bobbio,  making  a  bagatelle  of  the  badness  of  the 
road,  which  was  no  better  than  it  had  been  a  dozen  years  before. 

"  Avenge,  0  Lord,  thy  jolted  saints ! "  cried  Woodville,  in  such 
spirits  as  to  make  a  jest  of  his  hardships. 

Miss  Cateran,  on  her  part,  sat  down  to  the  sorriest  of  dinners  in 
the  poorest  of  little  inns,  and  never  once  turned  up  her  nose  at  the  fare. 

As  to  the  intrinsic  dulness  of  the  place,  it  was  of  no  consequence, 
as  it  was  not  dull  to  its  visitors.  The  duller  it  was,  in  the  sense  of 
being  quiet,  they  liked  it  the  more,  in  the  humor  they  were  in.  It  was 
so  nice  to  have  it  all  to  themselves.  Woodville  sketched;  the  lady 
sat  by  him  with  a  book,  or  strolled  about,  never  far  ott;  to  gather  a 
flower,  or  pick  up  the  last  of  the  strawberries. 

One  day  it  occurred  to  the  artist  to  sketch  the  scene  of  the  catas- 
trophe which  Alexander  had  witnessed  so  long  ago,  but  not  so  long 
that  the  memory  of  his  gallantry  on  the  occasion  had  ceased  to  live  in 
the  valley.  Alrnost  the  only  change  since  that  epoch  was,  that  patches 
of  brushwood  had  grown  up  here  and  there,  and  promised  in  time  to 
conceal  entirely  the  unsightly  scar  made  by  the  landslip.  The  peasants 
pointed  to  the  place  where  the  old  minister's  chalet  had  stood,  and 
showed  how  the  stream  had  been  forced  out  of  its  former  channel  by 
the  (Jxbris  of  the  fallen  mountain.  There  was  a  striking  view  of  the 
whole  scene  from  a  break  in  the  pine-wood  that  hung  over  the  little 
inn  of  the  village, 

"  There  can't  be  a  better  point  of  view  than  this,"  said  Woodvil'e. 
opening  his  sketch-book. 

"  Shall  I  read  to  you,  while  you  draw  ?  "  said  the  lady. 
"  By  all  means.     What  book  have  you  got  ?  " 
"  Oh,  Shakespeare,  of  course.    You  know  it  was  the  only  book  you 
brought,  except  that  odd  volume  of  Kabelais  which  you  keep  all  to 
yourself." 

"  Ah,  that  perfidious  Sandford ! "  cried  Woodville ;  "  if  he  is  not 
ill,  which  I  greatly  fear,  he  has  forgotten  all  about  the  'Abbey  pf 
Theleme.'  It  can't  he  helped — vogvc-la-galh-c — read  me  Love's  Zahour's 
Lost.     That  was  another  source  of  his  fine  inspirations." 

Letitia  read  a  bit ;  but  in  truth  the  book  was  only  to  "  give  herself 
a  countenance,"  as  the  French  say — any  thing  or  nothing  sufficed  to 
take  off  her  attention. 

"  Those  men  at  work  down  there,"  she  said,  "  will  come  into  your 
sketch  beautifully." 
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"  I  see  no  men." 

"  Yonder,  under  the  spot  where  they  told  us  the  clergyman's  house 
&tood.     You  can  hear  their  tools." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  see  them  now." 

"  There  are  several.  The  brushwood  hides  them  sometimes,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  man  directing  them." 

"  I  see  him,  with  sandy  hair,  and  complexion  to  match.  He  is  just 
the  figure  I  want  in  the  foreground." 

"  I  wonder  what  they  are  doing." 

"Little  matter  to  you  and  me,"  said  the  artist;  "but  if  you  are 
curious,  here  is  somebody  who  will  inform  you.  From  his  dress  I  con- 
clude he  is  the  minister,  or  barbe,  as  they  call  him." 

Woodville's  conjecture  was  right.  The  clergyman's  object  in  ap- 
proaching them  was  to  introduce  himself,  as  was  his  wont,  to  all  who 
wandered  near  his  pastoral  abode,  and  offer  them  such  hospitalities 
as  it  afforded.  The  names  of  Rowley  and  Arnaud  soon  established  a 
cordial  acquaintanceship.  The  minister  sat  down  on  the  moss  between 
the  travellers,  and  there  was  plenty  of  matter  for  an  interesting  half- 
hour's  conversation,  which  was  carried  on  in  French. 

Such  particulars  as  we  know  already  from  the  letter  which  Mr. 
Arnaud  received  after  the  demise  of  his  aged  relative,  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  repeat  here;  nor  need  we  state  either  how  much  the 
thirst  of  knowledge  inherited  by  Miss  Cateran  from  a  remote  ances- 
tress was  stimulated  by  the  tale  of  the  box. 

"With  that  box,"  said  Woodville,  "the  secret  of  Mr.  Arnaud's 
birth  is  buried  forever." 

"  Until  the  great  day,"  said  the  barbe,  "  when  all  that  is  hidden 
shall  be  brought  to  light." 

"  After  all,"  said  Miss  Cateran,  addressing  the  minister,  "  I  don't 
see  why  it  should  be  absolutely  necessary  to  wait  quite  so  long  as  that; 
it  is  only  buried  under  a  certain  depth  of  rubbish  ;  and  that  reminds 
me,  sir,  to  ask  you  what  those  workmen  are  doing  yonder,  near  the 
very  spot,  I  believe,  which  we  are  talking  of." 

The  pastor  in  reply  pointed  with  his  finger,  and  called  her  atten- 
tion to  the  man  n  ith  the  red  or  sandy  hair,  whom  she  had  already  no- 
ticed. 

"The  orerseer,  is  he  not?"  said  Letitia. 

"  Not  a  mere  overseer,  madam,  for  the  work  is  at  his  own  expense ; 
he  is  a  Mr.  Prince,  a  benevolent  gentleman,  who  came  here  about  ten 
days  since  to  lay  out  a  considerable  sum  in  giving  employment  to  our 
poor  people.  We  suggested  several  undertakings ;  but  he  decided 
himself  on  what  he  is  now  doing — restoring  the  stream  to  its  original 
channel." 

"  And  will  that  be  of  much  use  to  you  ?  "  said  Woodville. 

"  Not  much  use,  certainly,"  said  the  minister ;  "  but  we  must  let 
him  have  his  way,  as  he  is  giving  work  and  spending  his  money." 

"He  might  as  well  spend  it  on  something  useful,"  said  Miss 
Cateran ;  "  why  does  not  he  dig  f(^r  that  box,  for  instance  ?  " 

The  minister  had  no  answer  to  that,  and  soon  retired,  hoping  the 
travellers  would  do  his  wife,  who  was  their  countrywoman,  the  favor 
of  taking  tea  with  her — an  invitation  which  Letitia  graciously  accepted. 

The  artist  went  on  drawing ;  the  lady  sat  beside  him  ruminating. 

"  What  are  you  pondering  so  demurely  ?  "  said  Woodville. 

"Fm  thinking  of  going  down  to-morrow  to  where  they  are  work- 
ing, and  having  a  chat  with  this  Mr.  Prince." 

"  He  won't  change  his  plans  for  you.  If  you  only  knew  that  sort 
of  man  as  well  as  I  do ! " 

"  No  harm  to  try,"  said  Letitia. 

Tliey  took  tea  at  the  pastor's,  and  Miss  Cateran,  unspoiled  by  Lon- 
don life  and  lobster  suppers,  enjoyed  herself  at  that  frugal  meal,  be- 
neath that  lowly  roof,  in  that  rude,  sequestered  valley,  mere  than  any 
of  her  English  friends  could  have  believed.  In  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, she  had  a  private  chat  with  the  minister's  wife,  a  shrewder  person 
than  her  husband,  who  assured  her  that  Mr.  Prince's  operations  would 
do  the  village  positive  harm. 

"  Why  doesn't  he  dig  for  that  box  ?  "  repeated  Letitia. 

"  My  private  opinion  is,"  said  the  other  lady,  "  that  he  has  some 
other  object  besides  that  which  he  avows.  He  may  be  a  very  good 
man  ;  but  if  he  is,  his  countenance  belies  him." 

This  was  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  purpose  which  Miss  Cateran  had 
already  formed ;  so  next  day,  when  Woodville  was  again  at  his  sketch, 
she  left  him,  and  made  her  way  down  the  slope  toward  the  place  where 
the  peasants  were  working ;  but  the  descent  suddenly  became  too 
steep  for  her,  and  she  was  obliged  to  halt  just  when  she  was  within 
little  more  than  fifty  yards  of  them,  and  could  distinctly  hear  their 
voices.  She  sat  down  to  watch  their  proceedings,  as  she  could  do  no 
more.  Soon  one  workman  and  then  another  noticed  and  saluted  her 
with  a  touch  of  his  hat  or  his  bonnet.  Not  so  their  employer,  though 
he  presently  seateil  himself  right  opposite  to  her ;  and,  after  a  single 
stare,  pulled  something  out  of  his  pocket,  which  he  began  to  eat.  The 
sun  was  in  her  favor,  so  that  she  could  see  his  face  and  per.«on  pretty 
distinctly ;  and,  what  had  fallen  from  the  pastor's  wife,  led  her  to 
observe  him  with  attention. 

In  a  moment  she  jumped  up,  as  if  she  had  inadvertently  sat  down 
on  a  wasps'-nest,  or  an  ant-hill,  clambered  up  the  hill  in  breathless 
excitement,  and  ran  back  so  fast  to  where  she  had  left  Woodville, 
that  she  was  out  '>f  breath  when  she  arrived. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  cried ;  "  was  Mr.  Prince  going  to  eat 
you  ?  " 


"  Wait  a  moment.     I  can't  speak  yet." 

"Take  your  time,"  said  the  artist,  laying  down  his  pencil. 

"  You  will  hardly  believe  me,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to 
articulate,  "  when  I  tell  you  who  that  man  is." 

"  No  friend,  I  presume,  or  you  would  not  have  run  away  so  fast." 

"  A  friend  of  yours,  at  all  events — the  very  man  you  have  been 
ranging  all  Switzerland  over  to  find." 

"Oh,  Letiti;!,  how  can  you  talk  such  wild  nonsense?" 

"  Fact,  fact,  fiict !  my  good  sir." 

"  You  forget  it  is  not  the  1st  of  April,  fair  lady,"  said  Woodville, 
resuming  his  drawing. 

"Well,  but  you  are  provoking,"  she  cried.  "You  take  a  long 
journey  expressly  to  meet  this  Mr,  Sandford ;  and  when  I  assure  you 
that  he  is  actually  here,  and  within  a  stone's  throw,  you  grow  on  a 
sudden  indifferent  about  it,  and  tell  me  I  am  a  goose  for  running  to 
tell  you.     I  believe  I  was,  indeed." 

"  Now  don't  be  vexed,  nua  cara"  said  the  artist,  soothingly,  and 
putting  up  his  things ;  "  he  shall  be  Sandford,  or  any  one  you  please — 
at  least  until  I  see  him  with  my  own  eyes." 

"  I  have  a  great  mind  not  to  go  with  you ;  you  take  it  so  coolly." 

But  she  did  go,  nevertheless ;  and  Woodville  said,  as  they  went 
along,  in  a  tone  with  something  of  a  coo  in  it: 

"  What  if  I  own  that  I  am  less  eager  about  it  than  I  was  when  we 
set  out,  or  even  until  within  the  last  few  happy  days  ? " 

"  I  suppose  that  tale  is  to  match  mine,"  said  Letitia,  sparkling  up, 
and  coloring  just  enough  to  show  that  girls  don't  always  leave  their 
blushes  behind  them  at  thirty. 

But  this  dovecot  tone  only  lasted  until  they  gained  the  point  over- 
looking the  works  from  which  Miss  Cateran  had  already  made  her 
observations.  Directly  Woodville  obtained  a  full  view  of  the  gentle- 
man in  dispute,  lie  laughed  outright,  and  exclaimed; 

"  Sandford  !  that  man  Sandford  !  why,  he  has  neither  his  hair,  nor 
his  complexion,  nor  his  stoop.     He  is  just  as  like  Sandford  as  I  am." 

"  He  is  not  like  him  just  because  he  is  himself,"  said  Letitia, 
sharply. 

"  Why,  this  man's  hair  is  sandy,  and  Mr.  Sandford's  is  black, 
touched  with  silver;  besides,  Sandford  wore  no  whiskers." 

"  He  has  let  them  grow  ;  he  has  got  Mr.  Sandford'^  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth,  the  same  f  ice,  and  the  same  head ;  what  do  such  minor  matters 
as  hair  and  complexion  signify  ?  " 

"Only,"  said  Woodville,  "that  the  same  man  can't  be  both  olive 
and  sandy,  and  have  both  red  hair  and  black  hair." 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  the  lady,  very  much  annoyed  at 
finding  that  the  details  were  so  much  against  her. 

"  Besides,  he  can  see  us  as  well  as  we  see  him  ;  and,  you  observe, 
recognizes  neither  of  us." 

"  Perhaps  he  has  his  reasons.  If  it  is  not  himself,  it  must  be  his 
brother." 

"That's  like  what  the  wolf  said  to  the  lamb:  if  it  was  not  you,  it 
was  your  father;  besides,  who  told  you  that  he  has  a  brother?  To 
be  sure,  Alexander  had  a  crotchet  on  that  subject;  but  you  never  con- 
curred with  him." 

This  last  observation  shut  Miss  Cateran  up,  as  Mrs.  Upjohn  would 
have  expressed  it. 

"  1  sup|)0.se  I  am  wrong.  Sir  Artist,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  with 
well-affected  submission ;  but  so  positive  was  she  that  she  was  right, 
that  she  wrote  that  very  day  the  first  letter  which  Alexander  received 
from  her. 

With  Woodville  she  now  scrupulously  avoided  the  subject,  but  she 
had  several  more  chats  with  the  minister's  wife,  whose  suspicions  had 
been  growing  stronger  every  day.  She  had  picked  up  a  number  of 
scraps  of  informntion  about  the  philanthropist's  conduct  in  the  house 
where  he  lodged,  all  leading  to  inferences  adverse  to  his  respectability; 
and,  what  was  more,  she  told  Letitia  that  she  firmly  believed  it  was 
really  the  box  he  was  searching  for,  under  the  impression  that  it  con- 
tained money  or  jewels. 

"How  did  he  know  of  its  existence?"  said  Letitia. 

"  Anybody  in  the  village  could  have  told  him.  My  husband  was 
not  as  reserved  as  he  should  have  been  on  such  a  subject." 

"  Does  your  husband  believe  it  contains  money  ?  " 

"No;  iiut  as  soon  as  it  got  abroad  that  it  contained  somelhing  of 
value,  the  peasantry  would  have  it  that  it  could  only  be  gold." 

"  His  proceedings  ought  to  be  uarrowly  watched,"  said  Miss 
Cateran.     "  Your  husband  ought  to  be  on  the  qtii  vive^ 

"  Oh,"  said  the  pastor's  wife,  with  a  smile,  "  there  are  sharper  eyes 
on  him  than  my  poor,  dear  husband's.  I  have  already  taken  care  of 
that." 

It  was  after  this  conversation  that  Miss  Cateran  wrote  again  to 
Mr.  Alexander — more  positively  than  before — assuring  him,  without 
going  into  particulars,  that  the  pretended  Mr.  Prince  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  two  notorious  brothers,  and  promising  to  keep  Mr.  Wood- 
ville at  Turin  until  he  had  time  to  join  them.  Letitia  would  have 
given  her  eyes  to  have  ,sta;:ed  at  Bobbio  and  seen  tne  business  out; 
but  she  saw  that  Mr.  Woodville  had  got  enough  of  the  place,  and 
prudently  husbanded  her  influence  to  detain  him  at  Turin,  where  there 
was  at  least  an  opera — such  as  it  was — and  rather  better  eating. 
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CHAPTEE  L.— IN  WHICH  MR.  ALEXAKDEE  REVISITS  BOBBIO  AT 
A  TRAGICAL  CRISIS,  AND  MRS.  EOWLEY'S  CONCERN  IN  THE 
IRON  BOX  IS  BROUGHT  TO  LIGHT. 

"  iliss  Cateran  has  hoaxed  you  beautifully ! "  cried  Woodville,  as 
he  shook  hands  with  his  friend  at  Trombetta's,  in  Turin. 

"I  forgive  her  with  all  my  heart  if  she  has,"  replied  the  solicitor, 
laughing.     "  I  am  so  glad  to  see  both  her  and  you." 

"  Well,  but  you  must  not  stay  with  us  a  moment.  Go  and  satisfy 
yourself.  I  hope  Mr.  Saiidford  will  recognize  you.  He  ignored  me 
altogether/    AVe  shall  await  your  return  here." 

Mrs.  Naworth,  who  was  now  recovered,  chafed  again  at  this  new 
delay — being  now  bent  on  visiting  Genoa — because  it  was  out  of  the 
question.  As  to  the  Vaudois  country,  when  she  heard  of  its  meagre 
fare  and  rough  accommodation,  she  congratulated  herself  on  having 
escaped  it ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  her  from  making  several  bitter 
little  speeches  on  the  way  in  which  she  had  been  deserted. 

The  end  of  the  same  day  found  the  lady's  attorney  at  the  end  of 
his  journey.  He  walked  up  the  long,  wild  valley  from  La  Tour,  alter 
nately  recalling  his  impressions  of  the  scenery,  and  ruminating  oii  the 
strange  details  which  Miss  Cateran  had  found  time  to  give  him.  The 
minister's  wife  had  written  to  her  two  days  before,  and  told  her  that 
the  workmen  in  Mr.  Prince's  pay  had  already  come  upon  what  weie 
evidently  rafters,  and  other  traces  of  a  building ;  so  that  Alexander 
could  hardly  have  timed  his  journey  better.  The  day  was  still  and 
sombre,  not  one  to  make  a  solemn  man  gay,  nor  yet  to  make  a  gay 
man  exactly  solemn ;  yet  Alexander,  revolving  all  the  extraordinary 
particulars  of  Mrs.  Rowley's  misfortunes,  and  remembering  his  recent 
interview  with  Amaud,  and  the  singular  way  in  which  he  had  been 
affected  by  the  mention  of  Sandford's  name  in  connection  with  the 
abode  of  his  infancy,  could  not,  with  all  his  native  buoyancy  of  spirits, 
avoid  falling  into  a  mood  unusual  with  him,  but  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  pensiveness  of  the  day.  So  cheerful  and  airy  was  he  naturally, 
that  his  disposition  led  him  often  even  to  toy  with  serious  subjects, 
when  forced  upon  liim,  as  a  kitten  plays  with  the  sad  leaves  of  autumn ; 
but  there  was  nothing  of  this  in  the  east  of  his  meditations  on  the 
present  evening,  as  he  drew  near  Bobbio,  but  rather  a  foreshadowing 
of  the  dismal  event  which  he  came  almost  to  witness. 

It  was  almost  dark,  and  the  bats  were  darting  to  and  fro  as  he 
entered  the  village,  which  would  have  been  profoundly  silent,  only 
that  here  and  there,  at  the  door  of  one  or  two  of  the  lowly  dwellings, 
a  knot  of  peasants  stood  confabulating  in  whispers,  as  if  discussing 
some  mysterious  or  distressing  subject.  They  paid  little  attention  to 
him,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  little  inn.  At  first  nobody  appeared, 
but  the  mistress  came  at  last,  and  excused  her  neglect  by  informing 
him  that  an  event  had  occurred  that  very  morning  which  had  thrown 
the  whole  commune  into  confusion. 

"I  thought  something  unpleasant  had  happened,"  he  said,  "from 
what  I  observed  in  the  street.    I  hope  it  has  been  nothing  very  bad  ?  " 

"A  terrible  thing,  sir,"  she  answered;  "a  good,  charitable  gentle- 
man, who  was  spending  his  riches  in  employing  our  poor  peasantry, 
was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  mass  of  stones  and  rubbish  where  they  were 
working ! " 

"  Mr.  Prince  I "  said  Alexander,  with  great  emotion. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Prino:;,  a  countryman  of  yours." 

"Terrible  that,  indeed,"  said  Alexander. 

The  woman  then  told  him  that  the  remains  were  lying  in  a  house 
not  far  off — the  same  in  which  he  had  lodged — and  were  to  be  buried 
the  following  day. 

Alexander  desired  a  room  to  be  prepared  for  him,  and  then  asked 
whether  he  might  be  allowed  to  see  the  body,  as  he  had  reason  to  fear 
that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  the  deceased. 

There  was  no  dilHculty  about  it.  The  woman  lighted  a  lantern — 
for  it  was  now  pitch  dark — and  conducted  him  to  the  place,  which 
was  but  at  a  short  distance. 

She  entered  as  if  the  house  was  familiar  to  her;  and,  treading 
reverently,  and  speaking  hardly  above  her  breath,  she  opened  a  door 
on  the  ground-floor,  and  showed  him  in.  The  room  was  dimly  lighted 
by  a  single  neglected  and  wavering  candle — and  in  the  middle,  on  a 
low  pallet  or  stretcher,  lay  the  dismal  sight  he  came  to  see ;  and  he 
could  have  imagined  no  spectacle  more  ghastly,  or  which  it  required 
more  courage  or  less  superstition  to  behold  without  shuddering ;  for, 
though  the  features  were  unmutilated,  the  eyes  were  unclosed,  and 
their  stony  glare  (faint  and  fluttering  as  the  light  was)  spoke  at  once 
of  the  evil  life  the  man  had  lived,  and  the  violent  death  that  ended  it. 

Alexander,  after  he  had  stood  for  some  moments  mute  and  horror- 
stricken,  took  the  lamp  out  of  his  guide's  hand,  and  approached  the 
pallet.  The  woman  remained  standing  as  far  off  as  she  could,  but 
still  continued  to  talk. 

"  His  poor  head,  you  see,  escaped  injury ;  it  was  only  his  body 
that  was  crushed." 

Alexander  made  no  reply.  A  single  glance  was  enough  to  satisfy 
him  that  one  of  the  Moffats  lay  stark  and  stiff  before  him.  Which  of 
them  it  was  he  was  unable  to  decide. 

"  I  hope  the  poor  gentleman  was  not  your  friend,"  said  the  woman, 
with  feeling,  seeing  how  much  Alexander  was  moved  as  he  turned 
away  and  handed  her  back  the  lantern. 

'    "  Not  a  friend — hardly,  perhaps,  an  acquaintance,"  he  answered 
shortly,  and  returned  to  the  inn. 


The  ensuing  morning,  early,  he  repaired  to  the  pastor's  house, 
where  he  heard  not  only  the  confirmation  in  detail  of  the  account  he 
had  already  received,  but  other  important  facts  besides,  which  as  yet 
were  only  known  to  the  minister,  his  wife,  and  the  syndic  of  the  place. 

The  manner  of  the  catastrophe  was  so  remarkable,  that  the  simple 
pastor  of  a  community  where  reason  was  still  a  long  way  in  arrear  of 
faith,  might  well  have  been  excused  for  seeing  the  digihmDct  expressly 
in  it. 

"  This  wretched  man  was  in  search  of  a  box  of  money  or  jewels, 
was  he  not?"  said  Alexander.  "I  learned  so  much  at  Turin,  from 
my  friend  Miss  Cateran." 

"  That  lady  and  my  wife  were  right  all  along,"  said  the  minister, 
frankly.  "  I  found  it  hard  to  believe  in  such  an  amount  of  hypocrisy 
and  wickedness." 

"  I  am  not  surprised,"  said  Alexander.  "  But  did  he  come  at  what 
he  wanted  ? — for  that  is  now,  perhaps,  the  main  point." 

"  Oh,  he  did,  Mr.  Alexander,  to  his  sorrow ;  for  it  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  make  his  guilt  the  instrument  of  his  punishment.  It 
happened  this  way :  There  was  a  mass  or  a  wall  of  rubbish,  as  it  were 
the  wall  of  this  room,  or  rather  the  side  of  a  new  railway  cutting; 
there  were  rafters  and  fragments  of  furniture — that  belonged,  no 
doubt,  to  the  old  manse — projecting  here  and  there  through  the  stones 
and  gravel.  Some  say  a  corner  of  the  box  itself  was  visible ;  and 
that  the  wretched  man  was  just  about  to  snatch  it — at  all  events,  he 
was  standing  close  under  the  mass — when  it  suddenly  detached  itself 
a  -d  fell — crushing  him  so  fearfully,  that  life  was  extinct  before  he  was 
extricated.  The  box  was  found  right  upon  his  chest,  one  corner 
driven  into  it  as  with  a  sledge.  His  head  was  the  only  part  of  his 
body  that  escaped  mutilation." 

"  To  enable  me  to  recognize  his  features,"  said  Alexander,  "  as 
those  of  a  notorious  malefactor,  who  has  at  length  in  this  signal  man- 
ner expiated  a  life  of  crime  and  profligacy." 

The  minister  then  took  Alexander  to  the  syndic,  in  whose  custody 
the  box  was,  as  well  as  the  papers  and  other  things  found  on  the  per- 
son of  the  deceased.  The  box  was  a  small  oblong  one  of  iron,  tinned. 
It  was  half  eaten  with  rust,  the  lock  was  smashed ;  and  it  was  another 
miracle  that  its  contents — only  papers — had  escaped  destruction.  The 
papers  were  taken  out  and  read  in  the  presence  of  the  three  gentlemen. 

The  nature  and  effect  of  them,  both  with  relation  to  Mr.  Amaud 
and  Mrs.  Rowley,  were  precisely  what  the  reader  has  been  led  to  antici- 
pate.    They  filled  Alexander  with  strong  and  conflicting  emotions. 

Among  the  articles  found  were  a  pair  of  false  whiskers,  and  one  or 
two  phials  with  dyes  and  washes,  probably  some  of  the  miscellaneous 
assortment  which  we  have  already  seen  in  the  chambers  of  those 
more  than  double-dyed  villains,  the  Messrs.  Leonard. 

Among  the  papers  were  several  which  removed  all  doubt  on  the 
question  of  identity,  and  cleared  up  other  dark  matters  besides.  One 
was  the  following  letter,  which  the  deceased  had  received  only  the 
day  before  his  death,  or  rather  his  execution : 

"  Dear  Akchie — 

"  If  you  want  more  cash,  you  must  have  it ;  but  what  you  had 

from   good   Mrs.   U ought   to  pay  the  labor  of  those  beggarly 

Waldenses  for  a  twelvemonth.  But  get  the  case,  whatever  it  costs. 
Don't  come  back  without  it;  or,  by  all  ihe  primroses  of  Primrose 
Hill,  I'll  cut  your  acquaintance.  It  is  well  worth  a  thousand  pounds 
to  us ;  and  we  shall  get  it,  either  from  one  party  or  the  other,  as  sure 
as  God's  in  Gloucester.  The  widow  is  no  fool,  whatever  the  missionary 
may  be.  However,  you  only  get  the  case  and  the  papers,  and  leave  it 
to  me  to  bring  them  to  market.  Mrs.  U.  has  absconded,  but  her 
husband  is  always  a  sure  mark. 

"  Yours,  according  to  your  behavior, 

"Old  N." 

The  syndic — or  magistrate  of  the  village — at  first  demurred  to 
placing  the  casket,  and  other  things,  in  Alexander's  hands ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  stated  who  he  was,  and  how  intimately  he  was  connected 
with  all  the  parties,  to  say  nothing  of  his  personal  claims  to  more  th.tn 
mere  respect,  no  objection  was  made  to  his  taking  every  thing  with 
him.  As  to  the  documents,  he  promised  to  have  them  copied  at  Turin, 
and  to  deposit  either  the  copies  or  the  originals  with  the  proper 
authorities  there. 

He  then  bade  a  kind  adieu  to  the  pastor  and  his  less  simple  wife, 
and  left  the  village  with  a  still  more  thoughtful  face  than  he  entered 
it,  and  a  heavier  weight  on  his  spirits.  More  than  once,  thinking  of 
Arnaud,  he  exclaimed  to  himself  on  his  long  walk :  "  Noble-minded 
fellow  !  he  must  have  known  that  these  papers  existed.  Now  I  under- 
stand the  distraction  which  I  took  to  be  love." 

"  The  box  !  the  box  ! "  exclaimed  Letitia,  as  Alexander  entered 
with  it  in  his  hand. 

"  Gold  or  jewels  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Naworth. 

"  I  see  by  your  countenance,"  said  Woodville,  "  that  the  contents, 
whatever  they  may  be,  are  not  of  a  pleasing  nature ;  but  who  is  Mr. 
Prince  ?     Let  us  know  that  first,  to  put  Miss  Cateran  out  of  pain." 

Alexander  was  in  no  hurry  to  answer ;  he  placed  the  crushed  and 
rust-eaten  box  on  the  table,  drew  a  chair,  and  sat  down,  while  the  rest 
gathered  round  him,  like  an  eager  circle  to  hear  a  ghost-story. 

"  Miss  Cateran  was  right,"  he  said  at  length,  regardmg  Woodville 
gravely. 
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It  was  like  a  thunder-stroke  to  the  artist. 

"  God  bless  me,"  he  cried,  "  you  don't  mean  to  say — " 

"  Not  your  friend,  Woodville,  but  his  brother — one  of  the  Moffats. 
No  doubt  about  it." 

Woodville  was  speechless. 

"  I  hope  he  is  in  custody,"  said  Letitia. 

"An  officer  has  him  in  his  grasp,"  replied  Alexander,  "who  never 
yet  let  innocent  or  guilty  out  of  his  hands — he  is  no  more." 

As  soon  as  he  had  told  the  story,  he  said,  after  a  pause : 

"  Much  as  you  have  been  surprised  and  pained  by  what  I  have 
told  you,  what  I  have  still  to  say,  with  the  papers  in  this  box  to  vouch 
for  it,  will  affect  you  more.  I  mean  you.  Miss  Catoran,  and  my  friend 
Woodville,  who  are  both  Mrs.  Rowley's  friends." 

Letitia  turned  pale  as  death. 

"  Mrs.  Rowley ! "  cried  Woodville,  "  how  can  they  affect  her  in 
any  way  ?  " 

"  In  two  ways,  and  seriously ;  she  has  found  a  brother,  and  lost  an 
estate.     Aruaud  is  her  brother.     The  proofs  are  here." 

Miss  Cateran  burst  into  tears. 

"  To  thiuk,"  she  exclaimed,  sobbing,  "  that  I  have  been  instru- 
mental a  second  time  in  ruining  her." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Alexander,  kindly ;  "  on  the  contrary,  your 
sagacity,  and  that  of  the  pastor's  wife,  have  been  of  the  greatest 
service,  by  preventing  those  documents  from  falling  into  dishonest 
hands.  The  discovery  was  made  by  Mrs.  Rowley's  enemies,  not  her 
friends ;  it  was  made  by  Mrs.  Upjohn,  or  with  her  money.  I  have 
documents  here  to  prove  that,  too." 

"  I  only  wish,"  cried  Woodville,  knuckling  the  table  in  his  custom- 
ary fashion,  "  the  caitiff's  neck  had  been  broken  before  he  grubbed 
up  such  a  questionable  treasure." 

"  In  remembering  what  Mrs.  Rowley  loses,"  said  Alexander,  "  those 
who  know  her  as  well  as  we  do  ought  not  to  forget  what  she  gains." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Alexander,"  said  Letitia,  trying  to  dry  her  eyes,  "that 
is  poor  comfort  for  me;  she  could  have  done  very  well  without  a 
brother,  who  is  only  discovered  to  reduce  her  to  beggary."  And  she 
burst  again  into  a  passion  of  tears,  which  even  Woodville  found  it 
difficult  to  restrain. 

"  I  suppose  it  will  kill  her,"  said  Mrs.  Naworth. 

"  You  don't  know  the  lady  you  speak  of,"  said  the  artist,  sharply. 

"  I  know,"  rejoined  the  widow,  "  if  I  was  in  her  place,  I  would 
rather  have  the  estate  without  the  brother,  than  the  brother  at  the 
cost  of  the  estate." 

"  That's  because  you  are  Mrs.  Naworth,  not  Mrs.  Rowley,"  retorted 
Woodville. 

It  was  just ;  but  Alexander  would  not  have  made  such  a  savage 
speech  to  a  lady  on  any  provocation. 

The  ladies  havingwithdrawn,  Letitia  to  dry  her  eyes,  and  her  friend 
to  recover  from  the  strolic  she  had  just  got,  tbe  artist  said,  with  strong 
feeling : 

"It  is  I  who  ought  to  reproach  myself  with  having  helped  Mrs. 
Rowley's  enemies,  not  that  poor  girl.'' 

"  Pooh,  you  were  simply  deceived,"  said  Alexander ;  "  and  you 
need  "not  be  overwhelmed  with  shame,  for  it  was  by  an  accomplished 
master  of  the  art." 

"  I  was  duped  in  Paris  by  one  brother,  and  at  Bobbio  by  another. 
That  poor  girl  detected  the  impostor  the  moment  she  laid  her  eyes  on 
him." 

"  Miss  Cateran,"  said  Alexander,  "  has  not  only  a  good  iin-.d  on  her 
shoulders,  but,  what  is  better,  a  good  heart  under  her  stomaciic. ,  and, 
therefore,  I  congratulate  my  old  friend  cordially  on  having  won  her 
affections." 

"  Now  this  is  too  bad,"  cried  Woodville,  "  to  anticipate  what  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  confide  to  you.     What  led  you  to  suspect  it  ?  " 

"  As  to  that,"  replied  Alexander,  with  a  smile,  "  I  had  a  shrewd 
suspicion  of  it  from  the  day  I  saw  you  in  Paris  in  your  new  rohe-de- 
chambre." 

"And  you,"  said  the  detected  artist,  to  have  a  bit  of  revenge, 
"  have  you  no  lady  in  your  eye  with  a  good  head  and  a  good  heart  to 
match  it  ?  Do  you  know  we — come,  I  mean  Letitia  and  I — have  often 
talked  of  Mrs.  Rowley  for  you." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Alexander,  without  betraying  the  slightest  emotion, 
whether  he  experienced  any  or  not,  "  what  would  my  old  mother  say 
if  I  were  to  think  of  such  a  thing,  especially  after  what  has  just 
occurred  ? " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear,"  said  Woodville,  with  his  measureless 
credulity,  "  that  the  old  lady  is  so  devoted  to  Mammon." 

The  very  next  moment  Alexander  had  his  finger  on  his  friend's 
eye  again.     Moffat  himself  could  not  have  done  it  better. 

"  We  travel  together,  I  hope,"  said  the  artist. 

"  My  business  abroad  is  not  yet  done,"  said  Alexander.  "  I  prom- 
ised a  friend  of  mine  to  engage  an  Italian  architect  to  build  a  house 
for  him,  and  I  must  go  to  Milan  about  it." 

"A  very  good  place,"  said  Woodville. 

"  Perhaps  you  could  help  my  friend  to  a  design,"  said  Alexander. 

"  Where  is  he  going  to  build  ?  " 

"  On  one  of  t"ne  lakes." 

"  A  lake !  oh,  I  have  the  very  thing  you  want — a  design  I  made  for 
unfortunate  Mrs.  Rowley  in  the  days  of  auld  lang-syne,  I  must  have 
shown  it  to  you  at  the  time." 


"  I  forget,"  said  the  Jesuitical  solicitor. 

The  artist  found  it  after  a  short  hunt  in  his  portfolio,  and  made  his 
friend  a  present  of  it,  saying,  as  he  put  it  up  in  an  envelope : 

"  Poor  lady,  she  was  on  her  high-horse  in  those  days.  I  suggested 
a  cottage,  but  nothing  would  do  but  a  villa,  with  a  portico,  and  ter- 
races, and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  She  was  always  hopeful  and  aspiring,"  said  Alexander ;  and  at 
the  same  moment  Miss  Cateran  returned  just  in  time  to  receive  his 
parting  compliments  before  he  left  Turin  with  the  box,  having  now 
only  the  easiest  part  of  his  business  abroad  to  transact. 
[to    be    continued.] 


LOUIS  AGASSIZ. 


THE  ancestors  of  Louis  Agassiz  were  French  Huguenots,  who,  com- 
pelled in  the  general  upheaval  of  France,  at  the  time  of  the  Rev- 
ocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  to  abandon  their  native  land,  settled 
in  Switzerland,  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  His  father  was  a  Protestant 
clergyman  (as  indeed  his  ancestors  were,  for  several  generations),  and 
was  settled  fir.st  at  St.  Imier,  and  subsequently  at  Mottier,  where  the 
great  naturalist  was  born  May  28,  1807.  In  this  village,  which  lies 
near  Lake  Neufchiltel,  his  early  years  were  passed  until  he  was  sent  to 
Bienne,  where,  at  the  gymnasium,  he  received  his  elementary  educa- 
tion, and  laid  the  foundations  of  his  study  of  natural  history,  acquiring 
also  the  rudiments  of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages.  After  spend- 
ing four  years  here,  he  then,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  passed  to  the  aca- 
demic at  Lausanne,  where  he  devoted  two  years  more  to  collegiate 
studies,  and,  having  fixed  upon  the  profession  of  medicine,  went  then 
to  Zurich  and  pursued  his  professional  studies  for  two  years  in  the 
medical  school  of  that  place.  Passing  thence  to  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  and  subsequently  to  that  of  Munich,  he  prosecuted  the 
study  of  medicine  for  some  time  longer,  at  the  same  time  carrying  on 
his  investigations  in  the  natural  sciences. 

At  Munich,  in  1827,  Agassiz  could  count  among  his  friends 
such  men  as  Oken,  and  DoUinger,  and  others,  under  whose  guidance 
he  pursued  his  scientific  researches.  There,  as  elsewhere,  in  later 
years,  his  enthusiastic  nature  made  him  the  leader  among  the  circle 
of  young  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  studies  that  gradually  monop- 
olized his  thoughts,  and  the  discussions  of  their  club  were  so  brilliant 
and  exhaustive  that  it  was  not  long  before  their  professors  and  teach- 
ers were  glad  to  share  in  them. 

While  at  Munich,  he  was  appointed  by  Martins,  the  celebrated  bot- 
anist, to  complete  the  ichthyological  portion  of  his  work  on  Brazil, 
which  was  the  result  of  a  scientific  exploration  sent  out  by  the  Aus- 
trian and  Bavarian  Governments.  The  masterly  manner  in  which  this 
task  was  accomplished  by  Agassiz  at  once  gave  him  the  highest  repu- 
tation among  naturalists,  and  he  from  that  time  devoted  himself  to 
scientific  studies  rather  than  medical.  He  passed  the  required  exami- 
nations for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Erlangen  with  great 
distinction,  and  subsequently  at  Munich  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine.  The  thesis  maintained  by  him  on  this  occasion  is  of  no 
little  interest  at  the  present  day,  when  the  rights  and  privileges  and 
political  and  social  functions  of  women  are  the  subject  of  so  much  dis- 
cussion. It  was  in  Latin,  to  maintain  the  doctrine,  femina  humana  su- 
perior mari,  that  the  human  female  is  superior  to  the  male. 

After  receiving  these  degrees,  Agassiz  went  to  Vienna,  where  he 
pursued  his  studies  with  unremitting  zeal.  Having  fortunately  secured 
the  requisite  pecuniary  assistance  from  Cotta,  the  celebrated  publisher, 
he  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  accumulating  materials  for  the 
"  Natural  History  of  the  Fresh-water  Fishes  of  Europe,"  and,  during 
this  residence  in  Vienna,  he  devoted  his  time  largely  to  the  study  of 
the  fishes  of  the  Danube,  and  to  that  of  the  fossil  fishes  of  the  fresh- 
water deposits  in  Switzerland  and  Bavaria.  The  study  of  fossil  fishes 
occupied  his  attention  for  nearly  ten  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
visited  nearly  all  the  museums  of  Europe,  to  which  he  obtained  the 
freest  entrance,  and  every  facility,  by  the  loan  of  specimens,  that  he 
could  desire  for  the  prosecution  of  this  great  undertaking. 

In  Paris  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  Cuvier,  and  began 
his  lifelong  friendship  with  Baron  von  Humboldt.  Cuvier  had  just 
begun  a  work  on  fishes  when  he  became  known  to  Agassiz,  but  so  im- 
pressed was  he  by  the  drawings  and  investigations  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  his  inspection,  that  he  offered  to  transfer  to  Agassiz  the  ma- 
terials that  he  had  collected  for  his  own  intended  work.  The  re- 
searches for  the  preparation  of  this  great  work  extended  through  many 
years,  involving  journeys,  in  great  part  on  foot,  through  France,  Ger- 
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many,  and  Switzerland,  for  explorations  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  different  water-basins  of  Europe. 

In  1832,  he  received  an  appointment  as  professor  of  natural  history 
in  the  college  at  Neufchatol,  and  took  up  his  residence  immediately  in 
that  place.  Established  here,  he  was  able  to  devote  himself  to  prepara- 
tions for  the  immediate  completion  of  the  work  on  fossil  fishes,  the  re- 
searches for  which  had,  for  so  long  a  time,  occupied  his  attention ;  and 
in  1833,  by  the  timely  aid  of  Humboldt,  he  at  last  commenced  its  pub- 
lication. This  work  was  issued  in  five  volumes  of  text,  with  another 
containing  over  four  hundred  plates  in  which  more  than  one  thousand 
species  of  fishes  are  represented  in  full  size,  besides  many  more  on  a 
smaller  scale.  The  publication  of  this  book,  embracing  the  descrip- 
tions of  so  many  species  before  unknown,  led  to  an  entirely  new  classifi- 
cation in  this  department  of  natural  science. 

This  work  was  succeeded  in  1834  by  the  "Prodromus  of  Echino- 
derms,"  and  by  mono- 
graphs upon  the  Echini, 
also  on  living  and  fossil 
shells,  and  upon  other 
subjects.  During  all  this 
time,  he  still  labored  upon 
the  "  History  of  the  Fresh- 
water Fishes,"  the  draw- 
ings and  lithographs  for 
the  illustrations  of  this 
work  being  prepared  and 
printed  under  his  own  eye 
at  Neufchatel.  This  was 
published  in  1839-'40,  at 
a  very  great  expense  to 
the  author,  who  was  there- 
by burdened  with  a  debt 
which  embarrassed  him 
for  several  years.  After 
this  he  gave  to  the  scien- 
tific world  the  "  Nomencla- 
ior  Zoologists,"  which  was 
followed  by  the  "  Biblio- 
theca  Zoologice  ei  Gfeolo- 
gice,"  both  works  of  the 
highest  value  to  natural- 
ists. The  latter  was  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Ray 
Society,  an  English  scien- 
tific association. 

While  carrying  on 
these  labors,  Agassiz  had 
meanwhile  been  devoting 
much  time  to  investiga- 
tions on  the  phenomena 
of  the  glaciers,  and,  dur- 
ing several  summers,  from 
1836  to  1845,  had  passed 
his  vacations  in  the  obser- 
vation of  the  glaciers  of 
the  Alps.  He  announced 
his  glacial  theory  first  be- 
fore the  Helvetia  Society  in  the  year  1837,  and  then  continued  his 
investigations,  making  his  headquarters  of  observation  on  the  glacier 
of  the  Aar,  where,  for  eight  successive  summers,  he  carried  on  his 
researches  into  the  nature  of  these  phenomena.  The  results  of  his 
observations  upon  this  subject  are  contained  in  two  great  works, 
the  "iStudes  des  Glaciers,''  published  in  1840;  and  the  "  Systhne 
Glaciaire,"  published  at  Paris  in  1847,  which  contains  the  account 
of  his  investigations  made  during  five  years,  from  1841  to  1846.  M. 
Edward  Desor,  who  afterward  accompanied  him  to  this  country,  was 
one  of  his  assistants  during  these  excursions,  and  published  an  ac- 
count of  their  researches  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Excursions  de  M.  Agas- 
siz a  de.  ses  compagnons  de  voyage  dans  les  glaciers  el  Ics  Imutes  regions 
des  Alpes." 

M.  Agassiz's  investigations  into  the  glacial  phenomena  have  been 
continued  in  this  country,  where  his  observations  prove  that  the  same 
forces  have  been  at  work  in  former  ages  that  are  now  to  be  seen  in 
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active  operation  among  the  Alps,  and  other  mountainous  regions  of  the 
Old  World.  The  results  of  his  researches,  contained  in  the  works  be- 
fore named,  are  of  the  highest  authority  upon  this  subject. 

In  1846,  Professor  Agassiz  came  to  this  country,  having  been  in- 
vited to  deUver  a  course  of  lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in 
Boston,  and  being  also  charged  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Humboldt,  with  the  duty  of  making  an  examination  into  the 
natural  history  and  geology  of  the  United  States. 

His  courses  of  lectures  in  Boston,  giving  a  general  view  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  attracted  crowded  audiences,  who,  by  his  enthusiasm, 
were  kindled  to  the  greatest  interest  in  him  personally,  and  in  the  ob- 
jects of  his  visit  to  this  country.  These  lectures  were  repeated  before 
large  and  intelligent  audiences  in  several  of  our  great  cities,  and  more 
attention  was  directed  by  them  to  the  sciences  of  natural  history  and 
geology  than  by  any  public  instructions  ever  given   previously  in 

this  country.  Professor 
Bache,  at  that  time  the 
superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Sur- 
vey, .  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal the  vessels  of  that 
service,  which  were  con- 
stantly engaged  in  carry- 
ing on  scientific  surveys 
of  our  coast  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  and  offi- 
cered by  scientific  men, 
and  well  equipped  with 
every  thing  desirable  and 
necessary  for  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  stud- 
ies of  Professor  Agassiz. 
He  made  his  first  cruise  in 
the  summer  of  184*?  on  the 
Bibb,  then  commanded  by 
Commander  (now  Rear- 
Admiral)  Charles  H.  Da- 
vis, one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished officers  of  our 
navy  (especially  as  a  scien- 
tific man),  which  was  de- 
voted to  an  examination 
of  the  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts and  that  vicinity. 

Such  was  the   interest 
that  had  been  aroused  by 
M.  Agassiz's  lectures  and 
by  the  personal  social  in- 
tercourse   which    he    had 
with  the  most  intelligent 
and      cultivated     people, 
that,  in  184Y,  by  the  mu- 
nificent  donations  of  the 
late    Hon.    Abbott    Law- 
rence,    of      Boston,    the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School 
was    founded      at    Cam- 
bridge, as  a  branch  of  the 
university,  and  a  professorship  was  tendered  to  M.  Agassiz.     He  ob- 
tained a  release  from  his  obligations  to  the  Prussian  Government,  and, 
accepting  the  appointment  in  1848,  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
new  duties,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Cambridge,  where  he  has 
remained  to  this  day.     During  the  first  year  of  his  service  there,  he 
accompanied  a  number  of  his  pupils  on  a  scientific  exploration  of  the 
region  of  Lake  Superior,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  a  volume 
prepared  by  J.  Eliot  Cabot,  one  of  the  party,  entitled  "  Lake  Supe- 
rior." 

In  this  way,  accompanied  by  the  young  men  whom  he  has  been 
training  during  these  years  to  scientific  pursuits,  and  in  the  vessels  of 
the  Coast  Survey,  Professor  Agassiz  has  been  able,  since  his  residence 
in  the  United  States,  to  make  very  thorough  and  extensive  explora- 
tions of  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  both  of  the  interior  and  of  the 
coast  of  this  country.  Devoting  much  time  in  all  psirts  of  the  Union 
to  the  delivery  of  lectures,  which  have  everywhere  attracted  large 
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audiences,  he  has  awakened  a  zeal  for  the  pursuit  of  scientific  studies, 
which  has  already  borne  much  fruit  in  the  immense  collections  of 
specimens  of  natur:il  history,  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  accumu- 
late through  his  personal  relations  with  individuals  in  every  direction, 
whose  attention  has  been  directed  by  his  lectures  to  scientific  subjects, 
and  whose  pride  and  pleasure  it  has  been  to  forward  to  him,  from 
every  quarter,  any  specimens  of  interest  that  may  have  fallen  into 
their  hands. 

In  the  year  1852,  Professor  Agassiz  received  an  appointment  as 
Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  College  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  and,  during  several  winters,  delivered  courses  of  lectures 
there,  having  thus  an  opportunity  of  exploring  CLirefuUy  what  was  of 
interest  to  him  in  that  part  of  the  country,  devoting  much  time  to  the 
study  of  the  marine  animals  of  the  coasts,  having  previously,  in  the 
year  1850,  made  a  thorough  survey  of  the  Florida  reefs,  especially 
studying  the  coral  formation  of  that  region,  in  which  he  submitted  a 
report  to  the  national  government,  as  a  part  of  the  report  of  the  Coast 
Survey.  The  Southern  climate  proving  to  be  pernicious  to  his  health, 
however,  he,  after  two  years  of  service  in  this  new  post,  resigned  his 
professorship,  and  has,  since  that  period,  remained  in  Cambridge, 
which  (having  meanwhile  married  a  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Thomas 
J.  Gary,  of  Boston)  had  become  his  permanent  home. 

In  1857,  Professor  Agassiz  invited  subscriptions  for  a  work  to  be 
published  in  ten  volumes,  entitled  "  Contributions  to  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  United  States ; "  and  such  was  the  interest  felt  all  over  the 
country  in  any  undertaking  projected  by  him  that,  notwithstanding 
the  great  cost  of  this  work  and  the  consequent  high  price  of  the  sub- 
scription, the  list  soon  showed  over  two  thousand  five  hundred  names 
from  every  part  of  the  United  States,  a  subscription  for  a  purely  scien- 
tific object  quite  unparalleled.  Of  this  great  work,  four  volumes 
have  been  published  up  to  this  time. 

In  1859,  by  a  sort  of  tripartite  agreement  between  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  Harvard  College,  and  the  subscribers  to  a 
fund  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of  which  the  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  was  the  bequest  of  the  late  Hon.  F.  C.  Gray,  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  was  founded  at  Cambridge,  of  which 
Professor  Agassiz  was  made  the  curator,  and  under  whose  superintend- 
ence all  the  plans  both  for  the  arrangement  of  the  museum  and  for 
the  building  were  completed.  Professor  Agassiz's  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  great  museums  of  the  world,  and  his  knowledge  of 
what  could  be  accomplished  in  this  country,  where  the  interest  of 
States  and  of  private  persons  can  be  so  easily  moved  to  the  undertak- 
ing of  vast  projects  under  wise  guidance,  led  him  to  propose  to  found 
a  museum  that  should  in  time  surpass  in  extent  and  value  all  others 
in  the  world.  Thus  he  induced  the  State  and  the  trustees  to  build, 
not  merely  an  edifice  that  should,  for  a  few  years,  accommodate 
the  collections  already  made,  but  to  heyin  a  great  building,  to  be 
finished  in  the  future,  as  occasion  should  require,  yet  on  a  system- 
atic and  fiir-reaching  plan,  so  that  the  enlargements  should  be  but 
the  consistent  carrying  au^  of  what  was  already  accomplished.  So 
the  great  edifice  that  now  stands  in  Cambridge  is  but  two-fifths  of  the 
north  wing  of  the  projected  museum.  To  the  care  and  superintend- 
ence of  this.  Professor  Agassiz  has  mainly,  for  the  past  twelve  years, 
devoted  his  life,  chiefly  in  training  a  number  of  young  men  by  hia 
instructions  for  scientific  pursuits,  so  that  his  great  work  may  be  car- 
ried on  after  his  own  active  life  shall  be  ended. 

In  April,  1865,  Professor  Agassiz,  by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Thayer,  of  Boston,  was  enabled  to  organize  an  expedition  for  a 
scientific  exploration  of  Brazil.  Taking  with  him  six  assistants  trained 
in  the  work  of  the  museum,  with  six  volunteers,  and  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Agassiz,  he  took  passage  in  the  Colorado  with  his  whole  party, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company.  The  Em- 
peror of  Brazil,  Dom  Pedro  II.,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  expedi- 
tion every  possible  facility  for  prosecuting  their  researches  in  every 
corner  of  his  empire,  detailing  an  officer  of  his  engineer  corps  to  ac- 
company the  party  throughout  their  journey.  Professor  Agassiz  says 
that  "  this  Brazilian  expedition,  fitted  out  and  sustained  by  individual 
generosity,  was  treated  as  a  national  undertaking  and  welcomed  by  a 
national  hospitality.  From  the  moment  of  our  landing  in  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, the  government  offered  me  every  facility  for  my  undertakin''. 
Nor  was  this  an  empty  civility.  We  found  ourselves  guests  in  every 
public  conveyance,  and  our  large  collections  were  constantly  trans- 
ported free  of  freight."  A  war-steamer  was  placed  at  his  disposal  by 
the  emperor,  for  the  exploration  of  the  Amazon,  and  the  liberality  of 


the  distinguished  citizen  who   initiated   the  undertaking  was  fairly 
equalled  by  the  imperial  munificence  of  Dom  Pedro. 

An  account  of  this  tour,  written  in  part  by  Professor  Agassiz,  and        . 
in  part  by  Mrs.  Agassiz,  was  published  in  a  handsome  volume  en-        I 
titled  "  A  Journey  in  Brazil,"  soon  after  the  return  of  the  expedition,        ' 
and  gives  a  most  charming  narrative  of  the  daily  life  of  the  party  dur- 
ing their  stay  in  Brazil. 

Professor  Agassiz  has  several  times  visited  England,  where  his 
eminence  in  the  scientific  world  was  early  and  cordially  recognized. 
While  there,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  all  the  most  distinguished 
men,  among  whom  may  be  named  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  EUes- 
mere,  Buckland,  Owen,  and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison.  lie  has  been 
made  a  member  of  all  the  principal  learned  societies  of  Europe,  and 
among  them  the  Royal  Society  of  London  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Paris.     In  this  country  his  name  and  person  are  familiar  at  all  gath-  | 

erings  of  scientific  men,  and  at  all  these  meetings  he  takes  a  conspicu-         ' 
ous  part. 

Besides  the  works  already  named.  Professor  Agassiz  has  published 
"  Monographien  (V ichinodermes"  4  parts,  4to,  Neufchatel,  1838-'42; 
"  Ltudcx  Critiques  sur  les  Mollnsgucs /ussiles,"  5  parts,  4to,  Neufchatel, 
1840-'45 ;  "  Twelve  Lectures  on  Comparative  Embryology,"  8vo, 
1849  ;  in  connection  with  the  late  Dr.  A.  A.  Gould,  of  Boston,  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Zoology,"  1848.  The  published  proceedings  of  the  learned 
societies  of  Europe  and  America  contain  also  many  communications 
from  his  pen,  which  it  is  impossible  to  refer  to  in  the  limits  of  this 
article. 

While  Professor  Agassiz's  public  lectures  and  addresses  have  been 
delivered  largely  to  popular  audiences  that  have  seemed  never  to  weary 
of  listening  to  his  expositions,  and  have  done  more  to  create  a  general 
interest  in  scientific  pursuits  than  any  lectures  ever  given  in  this  coun- 
try, his  writings,  as  may  be  inferred  from  their  titles,  are  addressed 
solely  to  students  of  science,  and  are  upon  special  subjects,  far  re- 
moved from  popular  comprehension,  the  results  of  the  most  laborious 
and  far-reaching  investigations  into  the  most  abstruse  and  obscure 
regions  of  naturil  history  and  geology,  where  but  few  can  follow  him. 
He  seems  to  have  followed  in  his  works  the  same  plan  pursued  in  the        , 
organization  of  his  Museum,  where  he  has  intentionally,  as  he  says,        || 
fostered  certain  branches  of  Natural  History  to  the  disadvantage  of         || 
others,  aiming  to  fill  the  blank  spaces  left  by  others,  rather  than  to 
repeat  what  has  already  been  done  by  them. 

In  person,  Professor  Agassiz  is  a  noble  specimen  of  intellectual 
and  physical  manhood.  His  massive  head  indicates  a  brain  of  Web- 
sterian  proportions ;  his  genial  and  smiling  face  invites  confidence  and 
friendship  ;  while  his  vigorous  and  robust  frame,  developed  by  early 
journeys  and  Alpine  climbings,  has  shared,  equally  with  his  brain,  the 
labors  of  his  life,  balancing,  by  physical  exertion,  the  strain  made 
upon  the  brain  by  the  incessant  and  exhausting  studies  which  he 
could  not  otherwise  have  performed. 

Professor  Agassiz  is  thoroughly  A?iiericaH  in  all  his  sympathies 
and  feelings  ;  and  the  love  of  freedom,  which  every  Swiss  breathes  in 
with  his  native  air,  has  lost  nothing  of  intensity  by  his  residence  in 
this  country,  of  which  he  has  become  one  of  the  most  honored  citi- 
zens. 


LITERARY  ECCENTRICS. 

THERE  are  many  persons  who,  while  having  a  sort  of  recognition 
in  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  New- York  press,  are  commonly  de- 
scribed as  adventurers — a  class,  known  as  Bohem.'ans,  who  live  loosely 
and  precariously,  spend  their  uncertain  and  irregular  earnings  lav- 
ishly, and  who  usually  are  more  fond  of  the  convivial  glass  and  the 
merry  song  than  of  labor.  These,  who  have  included  some  notable 
names,  have  often  been  written  about,  and  always  remain  objects  of 
keen  interest  to  the  outside  world ;  but  the  few  individuals  I  purpose 
describing  in  this  paper  are  almost  too  distinctive  to  be  included  in 
any  particular  class.  My  pictures  are  accurate  photographs,  in  no 
way  colored  by  fancy.  One  may  wonder  whence  come  characters  so 
odd,  and  even  fantastic — what  community  could  have  produced  them — 
what  place  could  have  received  them — but,  as  unable  to  answer  these 
questions  as  my  readers,  I  will  simply  content  myself  with  describing 
their  strange  appearance. 

One  day,  during  the  early  part  of  the  rebellion,  there  entered  into 
my  office  (my  business  was  in  connection  with  the  press)  a  man  so 
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utterly  dilapidated,  thit  I  supposed  him  to  be  a  beggar,  and  a  very 
■nretehed  one  at  that.  He  was  aged,  ragged,  soiled ;  these  things 
are  common  to  all  beggars  ;  but  there  was  a  picturesquencss  in  this 
man's  dilapidation  that  would  have  delighted  an  actor  or  a  painter  in 
search  of  a  model  beggar.  But,  intead  of  the  customary  alms-asking, 
a  low,  hesitating  voice  inquired  "  if  we  bought  manuscripts  there." 
To  this  surprising  interrogative  I  made  some  evasive  answer,  for  the 
man's  appearance  and  manner  interested  me  so  much,  in  view  of  the 
query  he  propounded,  that  I  was  disposed  to  learn  something  more  of 
one  who  vended  manuscripts  much  in  the  way  men  would  offer  matches 
or  shoestrings.  There  was,  moreover,  something  very  peculiar  in  the 
fellow.  He  was  evidently  a  bird  of  an  exceediugly  strange  feather. 
His  guise,  his  manner,  his  face,  and  his  speech,  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  man,  denoted  remoteness.  His  rags  were  manifestly  not  New- 
York  rags.  His  face  was  not  a  New- York  face.  He  had  come  sud- 
denly from  some  far-off,  unknown  corner  of  the  world,  and  he  brought 
with  him  suggestions  of  a  civilization  different  from  ours. 

In  response  to  his  question,  I  made  a  few  encouraging  remarks, 
whereupon  he  thrust  his  hands  in  among  his  rags  to  the  left  and 
brought  forth  a  dingy,  soiled,  dog-eared  roll  of  manuscript ;  then  to 
the  right,  and  brought  forth  another  roll ;  then,  searching  among  the 
pockets  in  his  coat  behind,  he  brought  forth  two  or  three  more ;  and, 
so  continuing,  he  soon,  from  various  parts  of  his  dilapidated  apparel, 
managed  to  empty  a  chairful  of  his  odd-looking  merchandise.  He  had 
a  novel,  a  metrical  romance,  a  score  of  essays,  poems  unlimited,  a  brace 
of  biographies — his  stock,  indeed,  was  varied,  and  calculated  to  suit 
all  tastes.  A  gl.ance  at  the  manuscripts  showed  me  they  were  not 
available  for  publication ;  their  whole  tone  and  style  was  as  odd 
and  remote  as  the  writer.  But,  still  curious  about  the  man,  I  led 
him  into  conversation,  and  soon  discovered  him  to  be  an  admirable 
talker — but  singularly  ignorant  about  events  of  recent  occurrence. 
He  was  surprised  to  learn  that  Irving  was  dead,  who  had  been  buried 
three  years ;  and  was,  in  fact,  a  veritable  Rip  Van  Winkle.  I  discovered 
that  he  had  at  some  time  lived  in  the  Southern  States,  and,  as  at  that 
time  every  thing  pertaining  to  that  region  was  of  great  interest,  I  lis- 
tened with  no  little  relish  and  surprise  to  a  very  graphic  and  capable 
descriptive  analysis  of  society  in  the  slave  section.  But,  when  the 
talk  was  over,  he  gathered  up  his  various  manuscripts,  hid  them  away 
among  his  rags,  and  shuHed  out  of  the  ofiSce.  I  never  saw  him  after- 
ward. Whence  he  came,  whither  he  went,  remains  a  mystery ;  but 
my  surprise  could  not  have  been  greater  if  one  of  the  personages  im- 
mortalized in  "  The  Dunciad  "  had  stepped  out  of  the  last  century  from 
Grub  Street,  and  came  to  visit  "  the  glimpses  of  the  moon." 

Once,  since  then,  I  met  another  literary  aspirant  about  as  dilapi- 
dated, as  grotesque,  as  strange,  as  this  unknown;  but  he  requires  no 
particular  description.  Like  him,  he  came  suddenly  out  of  some 
strange  past,  and  some  strange  conditions,  and  as  suddenly  disap- 
peared— whither,  it  is  impossible  to  surmise.  He  was  in  some  par- 
ticulars more  strange  in  person  than  his  predecessor ;  for  he  wore 
gloves,  every  finger  of  the  hands  piercing  the  ragged  envelope,  and  he 
flourished  a  red  bandanna  handkerchief  so  dilapidated  that  Jaques 
Strop  would  have  delighted  in  it  as  sure  of  bringing  a  laugh  from  the 
gallery. 

There  are  two  other  eccentrics  I  purpose  describing,  in  whom,  how- 
ever, there  were  unmistakable  indications  of  insanity.  One  of  them 
became  conspicuous  after  I  knew  him  by  a  connection  with  an  actress 
which  drew  him  into  the  Philadelphia  police-courts,  and  he  still  later 
got  into  difficulties  in  London.  My  sketch  will,  no  doubt,  recall  him 
to  numerous  literary  people.  He  was  a  loud-talking,  boisterous 
"  Britisher,"  as  positive  as  he  was  wild  in  his  ideas,  confident  of  his 
own  immense  literary  superiority,  and  fond  of  long  stories  about  pe- 
culiar difficulties  he  was  suffering  under  in  consequence  of  the  perse- 
cutions of  Louis  Napoleon.  It  seems  he  had  written  a  history  of 
France  in  seven  volumes,  one  of  which  he  had  persuaded  some  con- 
fiding London  publisher  to  print  for  him.  It  was  his  mission  to  get 
the  other  si.t  published ;  and  he  seemed  to  be  travelling  around  the 
world  with  this  object  in  view.  A  copy  of  the  first  volume  he  always 
carried  in  his  coat-pocket,  and,  at  the  slightest  hint — without  any,  in 
fact — he  whipped  it  out,  and  began  to  quote  or  read  from  it.  Louis 
Napoleon,  it  seemed,  was  in  high  dudgeon  about  this  same  history, 
and  had  his  emissaries  in  all  the  principal  cities  to  prevent  the  pub- 
lishing of  the  succeeding  volumes.  With  this  history,  and  otl.er  pro- 
jects, he  drove  the  New-York  publishers  nearly  crazy.  His  per- 
sistence, his  glib  tongue,  his  utter  inability  to  take  a  negative  for  an 


answer  or  to  understand  a  hint,  his  endless  resources,  which  bi  ought 
him  each  day  with  a  new  poem  or  a  new  essay  to  offer — these  things 
rendered  him  the  greatest  bore  the  town  could  boast  of.  Once  he 
gave  a  lecture,  to  which  only  some  half-dozen  people  attended.  The 
next  day  he  burst  into  my  oflace  in  a  great  filry.  "What!"  ex- 
claimed he,  white  with  rage,  and  whipping  out  the  inevitable  volume 
of  history — "  what,  is  this  the  way  your  people  exhibit  their  grati- 
tude ?  I  have  defended  your  institutions  in  the  clubs  of  London,  in 
the  salons  of  Paris,  and  here,  in  the  very  first  paragraph  of  my  great 
history,  I  pay  a  splendid  compliment  to  your  Washington — and  yet  you 
have  no  gratitude !  You  keep  away  from  my  lectures ;  you  will  not 
buy  my  articles;  you  put  yourself  under  the  influence  of  that  arch- 
traitor,  Louis  Napoleon.  It  is  abominable ! "  In  this  way  he  rattled 
on  for  full  half  an  hour.  The  fellow,  in  truth,  had  some  erudition, 
and  he  wrote  essays  of  a  ponderous  cast,  well  suited  to  certain  sol- 
emn magazines.  He  was  always  at  his  wits'-end  for  money ;  how  he 
lived  indeed  was  a  mystery,  as  I  never  heard  of  his  selling  a  manu- 
script, and  he  had  no  other  apparent  vocation. 

At  the  time  this  eccentric  fellow  was  vexing  the  town,  another 
English  litterateur  was  playing  equally  strange  antics.  This  man  pos- 
sessed not  a  few  genuine  accomplishments.  He  never  let  a  day  pass 
without  calling  upon  the  publishers  with  a  new  proposal.  He  could 
give  you  any  thing  you  wanted — a  new  novel,  a  new  history,  a  new 
poem,  a  new  essay,  a  new  criticism  ;  he  could  translate  from  the 
French,  the  German,  the  Italian,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  more 
modern  tongues,  with,  of  course,  the  Greek  and  Latin.  He  claimed  to 
be  a  contributor  to  certain  English  magazines,  and  would  show  ar- 
ticles printed  in  their  pages  which  he  asserted  to  be  his  own  ;  but 
every  thing  he  offered  here  was  wild  and  strained.  He,  too,  was  per- 
secuted by  enemies,  one  of  whom  was  his  double,  who  contracted 
debts  in  his  name,  intercepted  his  letters,  went  before  him  wherever 
he  went  and  injured  his  reputation,  and  had  successfully  prevented 
every  paper  he  bad  written  from  being  accepted  by  the  American  pub- 
lishers. His  appearance  was  odd — being  perfectly  bald  on  the  top  of 
his  head,  but  with  an  immense  shock  of  hair  beginning  at  a  line  just 
around  his  head  above  the  ears,  and  tumbling  in  a  great  mass  over  his 
shoulders.  His  beard  also  was  of  excessive  length.  He  was  a  bright 
and  pleasant  talker ;  had  many  good  notions  of  things  ;  had  culture 
and  learning — and  yet  the  poor  wretch  seemed  always  at  the  point  of 
starvation.  He  had  every  day  some  new  tale  of  his  persecutors, 
whose  devices  to  ruin  him  seemed  endless.  One  day  he  told  a  long 
story  of  how  a  pocket-book  crammed  with  bills  was  purposely  thrown 
in  his  way  with  the  hope  that  he  would  appropriate  it,  and  thereby 
put  himself  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemy ;  another  time  he  told  of  mys- 
terious rouleaus  of  gold-eagles  left  among  his  papers ;  at  another  of  a 
scheme  to  get  him  to  sign  a  paper  that  would  commit  him  to  a  con- 
spiracy. One  day  he  came  to  me  and  said  he  was  sure  some  scheme 
was  on  foot  to  kidnap  him,  and  begged  me,  if  he  did  not  come  daily 
to  the  office,  to  go  to  the  police  quarters  and  report  his  disappearance, 
as  in  that  case  he  certainly  would  be  made  away  with.  He  did 
disappear,  and  has  never  turned  up  in  my  path  since,  nor  could  I 
learn  what  had  become  of  him — but  the  enemy  into  whose  hands  he 
fell  was  probably  Death. 

These  instances  will  show  that  Grub  Street  is  not  entirely  an  insti 
tution  of  the  last  century.  But,  while  our  modern  Bohemians  are, 
as  a  class,  legitimate  descendants  of  the  Dunciad  fraternity,  two  at 
least  of  the  cases  I  have  described  had  no  fellowship  with  Bohemians. 
They  were  simply  individual  instances  of  how  strange  characters  may, 
in  a  large  city  like  New  York,  appear  and  disappear,  and  no  man  know 
whence  their  coming  or  whither  their  going. 

A  SPRING  THRENODY. 

I  SEE  the  white  wreaths  dwindle  down 
To  little  mounds  of  icy  mire ; 
I  see  the  hill-sides  bare  and  brown. 

The  swelling  buds  upon  the  brier ; 
I  see  in  many  a  sunny  spot 

The  tender  spears  of  verdure  rise ; 
I  see  young  Spring  return — but  not 

The  form  that  ravished  once  mine  eyes. 

I  hear  the  bluebird's  welcome  song ; 
The  thrush  in  yonder  bosky  grove ; 
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I  hear  the  f 'eed  brooks  pour  along ; 

I  hear  the  cooing  of  the  dove  ; 
I  hear  the  plashing  on  the  pane ; 

The  far-off  murmur  on  the, shore  ; 
I  hear  the  voice  of  Spring  again — 

But  her  sweet  accents  nevermore. 

I  feel  the  warm  winds  freshly  blow 

Athwart  the  fields  that  still  retain 
Some  trace  of  last  year's  wealth  and  glow, 

Through  Winter's  snow  and  Autumn|a  rain ; 
I  feel  the  pulse  of  Nature  bound 

Beneath  mj  foot  where'er  I  tread — 
But  neither  touch,  nor  sight,  nor  sound, 

Can  give  me  back  my  sainted  dead. 


DANGER  AHEAD! 

THE  train  was  passing  rapidly  along  a  stretch  of  road,  miles  in 
length,  that  was  without  "  station  "  or  "switch."  The  day  had 
been  gloomy,  and  toward  evening  there  commenced  one  of  those  tre- 
mendous rain-storms  so  peculiar  to  our  climate,  designated  by  the 
unmeaning  term  of  "  an  equinoctial."  The  surface  of  the  country 
along  the  entire  route  of  the  road  was  gently  undulating,  and  con- 
sequently subject  to  sudden  overflow — but  a  long  drought  had  dulled 
any  suspicion  of  danger  by  water,  and  the  engineer  had  nothing,  he 
thought,  especially  to  fear  from  the  prevailing  storm,  but  the  wreck  of 
an  uprooted  tree,  or  a  "  cave  "  in  the  soft  banks  which  lined  the  road, 
where  it  cut  through  a  slight  upheaval,  in  the  ordinary  dead  level. 
The  lamp  at  the  head  of  the  engine  glowed  with  unusual  brilliancy. 
Its  fierce  rays  were  multiplied  a  hundred-fold  by  its  metallic  reflector, 
while  every  drop  of  the  descending  rain,  within  a  hundred  yards,  acted 
as  so  many  illuminated  crystals ;  to  see  the  train  approaching  you,  it 
seemed  literally  a  long,  quivering  serpent,  with  a  head  of  blazing  fire. 

Over  five  hundred  individuals,  representing  every  diversified  inter- 
est and  relation  possible,  were  in  that  train  of  cars — and  of  all  that 
vast  number  not  one  had  the  slightest  idea  of  danger,  but  slept, 
chatted,  or  gave  themselves  up  to  comparative  insensibility.  They 
had  a  ticket,  paid  for,  to  take  them  through  with  safety — what  more 
could  they  desire  ? 

A  glance  at  our  illustration,  better  than  words,  suggests  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  critical  and  helpless  condition  of  the  traveller  on  the  rail- 
way. As  often  as  we  are  from  time  to  time  shocked  at  the  details  of 
some  terrible  accident,  it  is  certainly  extraordinary  that  they  do  not 
more  frequently  happen.  The  series  of  boxes,  called  cars,  packed 
with  living  people,  appear  from  necessity  to  be  arranged  for  every 
contingency  that  leads  to  destruction.  Whatever  may  be  the  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  so  much  precious  freight,  the  parties  who  are  in- 
terested are  few  in  number,  of  humble  position,  and  poorly  paid.  The 
engineer  who  controls  the  propelling  power,  the  weight  of  whose  little 
finger,  at  a  critical  moment  wrongfully  exerted,  might  crush  up  the 
train,  is  contented,  nay  thinks  himself  fortunate,  if  for  the  reward  of 
his  unceasing  toil  he  can,  if  married,  command  the  humblest  of 
homes  for  his  wife  and  children.  The  brakemen  imperil  their 
existence  a  dozen  times  a  day,  at  a  possible  average  of  twenty  cents 
for  what  is  to  Ihem  individually  an  open  defiance  of  a  deadly  catas- 
trophe— and  yet  to  the  strong  arm  and  unceasing  watchfulness  of 
such  men,  do  millions  of  our  population  annually  intrust  their  prop- 
erty and  their  lives  ;  and,  after  all,  how  comparatively  seldom  is  this 
confidence  betrayed ! 

The  train  is  now  moving  splendidly.  The  complicated  and  di- 
verse incidents  which  are  brought  together  to  make  up  such  a  mag- 
nificent piece  of  machinery  for  the  moment  harmonize,  and  the  only 
expression  that  remorseless  friction  can  give,  is  a  dull,  grating  sound, 
good  evidence  under  the  circumstances  that  there  is  an  accord  between 
iron,  fire,  water,  and  motion,  nearly  complete. 

The  pelting  rain  has  been  a  deluge  "  higher  up  the  road."  The 
mountain-tops,  which  are  now  so  black  and  frowning  in  the  distance, 
caught  the  heavily-burdened  clouds  ou  their  tops,  and  a  deluge  broke 
down  the  furrowed  sides  of  the  hills  and  went  plunging  into  the  val- 
leys below.  It  was  a  sort  of  race  with  the  rushing  of  the  accumulat- 
ing waters,  as  they  swept  over  wier  and  dam  for  the  broad  flats, 
through  which  the  railway,  like  a  tensely-drawn  thread,  marked  its 
way. 


The  engineer  had  often  hesitatingly  worked  his  way  over  the  low 
ground,  the  wheels  of  the  long  train  stopping  "  ankle  deep,"  in  the 
momentary  rise  of  water,  but  he  accomplished  the  task  in  safety; 
and  with  his  previous  experience  to  guide  him  he  entered  the  broadly 
extended  and  shallow  flood.  Suddenly,  from  the  attitude  of  common- 
place attention,  he  leans  forward,  and  attempts  to  penetrate  the  dark 
ness  that  like  a  wall  seems  to  inhedge  the  glare  of  his  powerful  reflector. 
His  eyes  presently  dilate  with  surprise.  The  delicate  ripple  that  shows 
the  line  where  the  running  water  coquets  with  the  railway  embank- 
ment is  obliterated — and  a  sheen,  as  if  of  polished  glass,  develops  the 
terrible  truth  that  a  section  of  the  road  has  dissolved  aicay  !  The 
danger  is  .lunounced  by  a  shriek,  compounded  of  steam  and  brass,  so 
diabolical  that  it  appears  as  if  a  thousand  fiends,  in  a  single  breath, 
endeavored  to  give  utterance  to  exultation  and  anguish.  The  five 
hundred  somnolent  passengers  partially  recover  their  steeped  senses, 
and  wouder  "  if  any  thing  has  gone  wrong  outside?  "  But  the  alarm- 
signal  has  a  dilTorent  effect  upon  the  brakemen  :  they  seize  the  power- 
fully-constructed levers,  and  the  train,  which  a  moment  previously 
was  so  full  of  life,  is  paralyzed — it  trembles  into  sections,  and,  clank- 
ing and  groaning,  reluctantly  comes  to  a  rest. 

The  passengers  and  train  are  saved ! 


THE  "DANGEROUS  CLASSES"  OF  NEW  YORK. 

IV. 

THE  NEWSBOYS'  LODGING-HOUSE. 

THE  spectacle  which  earliest  and  most  painfully  arrested  the 
attention  of  those  engaged  in  the  movement  of  reform  and 
charity,  spoken  of  in  our  recent  articles,  were  the  homeless  boys  in 
various  portions  of  the  city. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  very  considerable  class  of  lads  in  New  Tork 
who  bore  to  the  busy,  wealthy  world  about  them,  something  of  the 
same  relation  which  the  Indians  bear  to  the  civilized  Western  settlers. 
They  had  no  settled  home,  and  lived  on  the  outskirts  of  society,  theii 
hand  against  every  man's  pocket,  and  every  man  looking  on  them  as 
natural  enemies,  their  wits  sharpened  like  those  of  a  savage,  and  their 
principles  often  no  better.  Christianity  reared  its  temples  over  them, 
and  civilization  was  carrying  on  its  great  work,  while  they — a  happy 
race  of  little  heathens  and  barbarians — plundered,  or  frolicked,  or 
or  led  their  roving  life,  far  beneath.  Sometimes  they  seemed  to  me, 
like  what  the  police  call  them,  "  street-rats,"  who  gnawed  at  the 
foundations  of  society,  and  scampered  away  when  light  was  brought 
near  them.  Their  life  was,  of  course,  a  painfully  hard  one.  To  sleep 
in  boxes,  or  under  stairways,  or  in  hay-barges  on  the  coldest  winter- 
nights,  for  a  mere  child,  was  hard  enough  ;  but  often  to  have  no  food, 
to  be  kicked  and  cuff'ed  by  the  older  ruffians,  and  shoved  about  by  the 
police,  standing  barefooted  and  in  rags  under  doorways  as  the  winter- 
storm  raged,  and  to  know  that  in  all  the  great  city  there  was  not  a 
single  door  open  with  welcome  to  the  little  rover — this  was  harder 
Yet,  with  all  this,  a  more  light-hearted  youngster  than  the  street-boy 
is  not  to  be  found.  He  is  always  ready  to  make  fun  of  his  own  suf- 
ferings, and  to  "  chafi'"  others. 

His  face  is  old  from  exposure  and  his  sharp  "  struggle  for  ex- 
istence ;  "  his  clothes  flutter  in  the  breeze ;  and  his  bare  feet  peep  out 
from  the  broken  boots.  Tet  he  is  merry  as  a  clown,  and  always  ready 
for  the  smallest  joke,  and  quick  to  take  "  a  point "  or  to  return  a 
repartee.  Ilis  views  of  life  are  mainly  derived  from  the  more  mature 
opinons  of  "  flash-men,"  engine-runners,  cock-fighters,  pugilists,  and 
pickpockets,  whom  he  occasionally  is  permitted  to  look  upon  with 
admiration  at  some  select  pot-house  ;  while  his  more  ideal  pictures  of 
the  world  about  him,  and  his  literary  education,  come  from  the  low 
theatres,  to  which  he  is  passionately  attached.  His  morals  are,  of 
course,  not  of  a  high  order,  living,  as  he  does,  in  a  fighting,  swearing, 
steaUng,  and  gambling  set.  Yet  he  has  his  code  :  he  will  not  get 
drunk  ;  he  pays  his  debts  to  other  boys,  and  thinks  it  dishonorable  to 
sell  papers  on  their  beat,  and,  if  they  come  on  his,  he  administers 
summary  justice  by  "  punching ; "  he  is  generous  to  a  fault,  and  will 
always  divide  his  last  sixpence  with  a  poorer  boy.  "  Life  is  a  strife  " 
with  him,  and  money  its  reward ;  and,  as  bankruptcy  means  to  the 
street-boy  a  night  on  the  door-steps  without  supper,  he  is  sharp  and 
reckless,  if  he  can  only  earn  or  get  enough  to  keep  him  above  waiter. 
His  temptations  are,  to  cheat,  steal,  and  lie.  His  religion  is  vague. 
One  boy,  who  told  me  he  "  didn't  live  nowhere,"  who  had  never  heard 
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of  Christ,  said  he  had  heard  of  God,  and  the  boys  thought  it  "  kind  o' 
luclsy  "  to  say  over  something  to  Him  one  of  them  had  learned,  when 
they  were  sleeping  out  in  boxes. 

With  all  their  other  vices,  it  is  remarkable  how  few  of  these 
smaller  street-boys  ever  take  liquor.  And  their  kindness  to  one  an- 
other, when  all  are  in  the  utmost  destitution,  is  a  credit  to  human 
nature.  Only  recently,  a  poor  hump-backed  lad  in  the  Newsboys' 
Lodging-house  gave  his  dollar,  and  collected  nine  more  from  the  boys, 
for  the  family  of  the  children  who  were  lost  in  New  Jersey.     • 

Their  money  is  unfortunately  apt  to  slip  away,  especially  for  gam- 
bling and  petty  latteries,  called  "  policy-tickets." 

A  tradition  in  the  remote  past  of  some  boy  who  drew  a  hundred 
dollars  in  these  lotteries  still  pervades  the  whole  body,  and  they  an- 
nually sink  a  considerable  portion  of  their  hard-earned  pennies  in 
"  policy-tickets." 

The  choice  of  these  lads  of  a  night's  resting-place  is  sometimes 
almost  as  remarkable  as  was  Gavroche's  in  "  Les  Mis6rables."  Two 
little  newsboys  slept  one  winter  in  the  iron  tube  of  the  tubular  bridge 
at  Harlem  ;  two  others  made  their  bed  in  a  burned-out  safe  in  Wall 
Street.  Sometimes  they  ensconced  themselves  in  the  cabin  of  a  ferry- 
boat, and  thus  spent  the  night.  Old  boilers,  barges,  steps,  and,  above 
all,  steam-gratings,  were  their  favorite  beds. 

In  those  days  the  writer  would  frequently  see  ten  or  a  dozen  of 
them,  piled  together  to  keep  one  another  warm,  under  the  stairs  of  the 
printing-ofEces. 

In  planning  the  alleviation  of  these  evils,  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
in  view  one  object,  not  to  weaken  the  best  quality  of  this  class — 
their  sturdy  independence — and,  at  the  same  time,  their  prejudices 
and  habits  were  not  too  suddenly  to  be  assailed.  They  had  a  peculiar 
dread  of  Sunday-schools  and  religious  exhortations — I  think  partly 
because  of  the  general  creed  of  their  older  associates,  but  more  for 
fear  that  these  exercises  were  a  "  pious  dodge  "  for  trapping  them  into 
the  House  of  Refuge  or  some  place  of  detention. 

The  first  thing  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  plan  was,  to  treat  the  lads  as 
independent  little  dealers,  and  give  them  nothing  without  payment, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  offer  them  much  more  for  their  money  than 
they  could  get  anywhere  else.  Moral,  edueationa!l,  and  religious  in- 
fluences were  to  come  in  afterward.  Securing  them  through  their  in- 
terests, we  had  a  permanent  hold  of  them. 

Efforts  were  made  Ijy  the  writer  among  our  influential  citizens  and 
in  various  churches,  public  meetings  were  held,  articles  written,  the 
press  interested,  and  at  length  sufficient  money  was  pledged  to  make 
the  experiment.  The  board  of  the  new  Society  gave  it  its  approval, 
and  a  loft  was  secured  in  the  old  "Sun  Buildings,"  and  fitted  up  as 
a  lodging-room,  and  in  March,  1854,  the  first  Lodging-house  for  street- 
boys  or  newsboys  in  this  country  was  opened. 

An  excellent  superintendent  was  found  in  the  person  of  a  carpen- 
ter, Mr.  C.  C.  Tracy,  who  showed  remarkable  ingenuity  and  tact  in 
the  management  of  these  wild  lads.  These  little  subjects  regarded 
the  first  arrangements  with  some  suspicion  and  much  contempt.  To 
find  a  good  bed  offered  them  for  six  cents,  with  a  bath  thrown  in,  and 
a  supper  for  four  cents,  was  a  hard  fact,  which  they  could  rest  upon 
and  understand  ;  but  the  motive  was  evidently  "  gaseous."  There 
was  "  no  money  in  it " — that  was  clear.  The  superintendent  was 
probably  "  a  street-preacher,"  and  this  was  a  trap  to  get  them  to 
Sunday-schools,  and  so  prepare  them  for  the  House  of  Refuge.  Still 
they  might  have  a  lark  there,  and  it  could  be  no  worse  than  "  bum- 
ming," i.  e.,  sleeping  out.  They  laid  their  plans  for  a  general  scrim- 
mage in  the  school-room — first  cutting  off  the  gas,  and  then  a  row  in 
the  bedroom. 

The  superintendent,  however,  in  a  bland  and  benevolent  way,  nipped 
their  plans  in  the  bud.  The  gas-pipes  were  guarded  ;  the  rough  ring- 
leaders were  politely  dismissed  to  the  lower  door,  where  an  officer 
looked  after  their  welfare ;  and,  when  the  first  boots  began  to  fly 
from  a  little  fellow's  bed,  he  found  himself  suddenly  snaked  out  by 
a  gentle  but  muscular  hand,  and  left  in  the  cold  to  shiver  over  his 
folly.  The  others  began  to  feel  that  a  mysterious  authority  was  get- 
ting even  with  them,  and  thought  it  better  to  nestle  in  their  warm 
beds. 

Little  sleeping,  however,  was  there  among  them  that  night ;  but 
ejaculations  sounded  out — such  as,  "  I  say,  Jim,  this  is  rayther  better 
'an  bummin' — eh?"  "My  eyes!  what  soft  beds  these  isl"  "Tom! 
it's  'most  as  good  as  a  steam-gratiu',  and  there  ain't  no  M.  P.'s  to 
poke  neither  ! "     "  I'm  glad  I  ain't  a  bummer  to-night !  " 


A  good  wash  and  a  breakfast  sent  the  lodgers  forth  in  the  morn- 
ing, happier  and  cleaner,  if  not  better,  than  when  they  went  in.  This 
night's  success  established  its  popularity  with  the  newsboys.  The 
"Fulton  Lodge"  soon  became  a  boys'  hotel,  and  one  loft  was  known 
among  them  as  the  "  Astor  House," 

Quietly  and  judiciously  did  Mr.  Tracy  advance  his  lines  among 
them. 

"  Boys,"  said  he,  one  morning,  "  there  was  a  gentleman  here 
this  morning,  who  wanted  a  boy  in  an  office,  at  three  dollars  a  week." 

"  My  eyes  !     Let  me  go,  sir !  "     And — "  Me,  sir! " 

"  But  he  wanted  a  boy  who  could  write  a  good  hand." 

Their  countenances  fell. 

"  Well,  now,  suppose  we  have  a  night-schol,  and  learn  to  write — 
what  do  you  say,  boys  ?  " 

"  Agreed,  sir." 

And  so  arose  our  evening-school. 

The  Sunday  Meeting,  which  is  now  an  "  institution,"  was  entered 
upon  in  a  similarly  discreet  manner.  The  lads  had  been  impressed 
by  a  public  funeral,  and  Mr.  Tracy  suggested  their  listening  to  a  little 
reading  from  the  Bible.  They  consented,  and  were  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised at  what  they  heard.  The  "Golden  Rule"  struck  them  as  an 
altogether  impossible  kind  of  precept  to  obey,  especially  when  one 
was  "  stuck  and  short,"  and  "  had  to  live."  The  marvels  of  the 
Bible — the  stories  of  miracles  and  the  like — always  seemed  to  them 
natural  and  proper.  That  a  Being  of  such  a  character  as  Christ 
should  control  Nature  and  disease,  was  appropriate  to  their  minds. 
And  it  was  a  kind  of  comfort  to  these  young  vagabonds  that  the  Son 
of  God  was  so  often  homeless,  and  that  He  belonged  humanly  to  the 
working-classes.  The  petition  for  "  daily  bread  "  (which  a  celebrated 
divine  has  declared  "unsuited  to  modern  conditions  of  civilization") 
they  always  rolled  out  with  a  peculiar  unction.  I  think  that  the  con- 
ception of  a  Superior  Being,  who  knew  just  the  sort  of  privations  and 
temptations  that  followed  them,  and  who  felt  especially  for  the  poorer 
classes,  who  was  always  near  them,  and  pleased  at  true  manhood  in 
them,  did  keep  afterward  a  considerable  number  of  them  from  lying 
and  stealing  and  cheating- and  vile  pleasures. 

Their  singing  was  generally  prepared  for  by  taking  ofi'  their  coats 
and  rolling  up  their  sleeves,  and  was  entered  into  with  a  gusto. 

The  voices  seemed  sometimes  to  come  from  a  different  part  of 
their  natures  from  what  we  saw  with  the  bodily  eyes.  There  was, 
now  and  then,  a  gentle  and  minor  key,  as  if  a  glimpse  of  something 
purer  and  higher  passed  through  these  rough  lads.  A.favorite  song 
was  "  There's  a  Rest  for  the  Weary,"  though  more  untiring  youngsters 
than  these  never  frisked  over  the  earth ;  and  "  There's  a  Light  in  the 
Window  for  Thee,  Brother,"  always  pleased  them,  as  if  they  imagined 
themselves  wandering  alone  through  a  great  city  at  night,  and  at  length 
a  friendly  light  shone  in  the  window  for  them. 

Their  especial  vice  of  money-wasting  the  superintendent  broke  up 
by  opening  a  savings-bank,  and  allowing  the  boys  to  vote  how  long  it 
should  be  closed.  The  small  daily  deposits  accumulated  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  opening  gave  them  a  great  surprise  at  the  amounts  which  they 
possessed,  and  they  began  to  feel  thus  the  "  sense  of  property  "  and 
the  desire  of  accumulation,  which,  economists  tell  us,  is  the  base  of 
all  civilization.  A  liberal  interest  was  also  soon  allowed  on  deposits, 
which  stimulated  the  good  habit.  At  present,  from  two  hundred  to 
three  hundred  dollars  will  often  be  saved  by  the  lads  in  a  month. 

The  same  device,  and  constant  instruction,  broke  up  gambling, 
though  I  think  policy-tickets  were  never  fairly  undermined  among 
them. 

The  present  superintendent  and  matron  of  the  Newsboys'  Lodg- 
ing-house, Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Connor  (at  Nos.  49  and  51  Park  Place),  are 
unsurpassed  in  such  institutions  in  their  discipline,  order,  good  man- 
agement, and  excellent  housekeeping.  The  floors,  over  which  two 
hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  street-boys  tread  daily,  are  as  clean 
as  a  man-of-war's  deck.  The  Sunday-evening  meetings  are  as  atten- 
tive and  orderly  as  a  church,  the  week-evening  school  quiet  and 
studious.  All  that  mass  of  wild  young  humanity  is  kept  in  perfect 
order,  and  brought  under  a  thousand  good  influences. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  the  population  of  a  town  passes  through 
the  Lodging-house — in  1868  and  '69,  eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty-four  different  boys. 

Many  are  put  in  good  homes ;  some  find  places  for  themselves ; 
others  drift  away — no  one  knows  whither. 

They  are  an  army  of  orphans — regiments  of  children  who  hare 
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not  a  home  o?  friend — a  multitude  of  little  street-rovers  who  have  no 
place  where  to  lay  their  heads.  They  are  being  educated  in  the 
Etreets  rapidly  to  be  thieves  and  burglars  ami  criminals.  Tlie  Lodging- 
house  is  at  once  school,  church,  intelligence-office,  and  hotel  for  them, 
Here  they  are  shaped  to  be  honest  and  industrious  citizens ;  here 
taught  economy,  good  order,  cleanliness,  and  morality;  here  Religion 
brings  its  powerful  influences  to  bear  upon  them  ;  and  they  are  sent 
forth  to  begin  courses  of  honest  livelihood. 

The  Lodging-houses  repay  their  expenses  to  the  public  ten  times 
over  each  year,  from  the  thieves  and  criminals  they  save,  or  prevent 
being  formed.  They  are  agencies  of  pure  humanity  and  almost  un- 
mitigated good.  Their  only  possible  reproach  could  be,  that  some  of 
their  wild  subjects  are  soon  beyond  their  reach,  and  have  been  too 
deeply  tainted  with  the  vices  of  street-life  to  be  touched  even  by  kind- 
ness, education,  or  religion.  The  number  who  are  saved,  however,  are 
most  encouragingly  large. 

The  Newsboys'  Lodging-house  is  by  no  means,  however,  an  entire 
burden  on  the  charity  of  the  community.  During  1869  the  lads  them- 
eelves  paid  thwe  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-four  dollars  toward 
its  expense,  and  in  1S70  they  will  pay  about  five  thousand  dollars. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  rooms  : 

The  first  floor  is  divided  into  various  compartments — a  large 
dining-room,  where  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys  can  sit  down  to  a 
table,  a  kitchen,  laundrj-,  store-room,  servants'  room,  and  rooms  for 
the  family  of  the  superintendent.  The  next  story  is  partitioned  into 
a  school-room,  gymnasium,  and  bath  and  wash  rooms,  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  hot  and  cold  water.  The  hot  water  and  the  heat  of  the 
rooms  arc  supplied  by  a  steam-boiler  on  the  lower  story.  The  two 
upper  stories  are  filled  with  neat  iron  bedsteads,  having  two  beds 
each,  arranged  like  ships'  bunks  over  each  other  ;  of  these  there  are 
two  hundred  and  sixty.  Here  are  also  the  water-vats,  into  which  the 
many  barrelsful  used  daily  by  the  lodgers  are  pumped  by  the  engine. 
The  rooms  are  high  and  dry,  and  the  floors  clean. 

It  is  a  commentary  on  the  housekeeping  and  accommodations  that 
for  seventeen  years  no  case  of  contagious  disease  has  ever  occurred 
among  these  thousands  of  boys. 

The  New-York  Newsboys'  Lodging-house  has  been  in  existence 
seventeen  years.  During  these  years  it  has  lodged  73,834  different 
boys,  restored  5,465  boys  to  friends,  provided  5,126  with  homes,  fur- 
nished 467,923  lodgings  and  317,138"meals.  The  expense  of  all  this 
has  been  $94,223.15.  Of  this  amount  the  boys  have  contributed 
$24,742.27.    . 


TABLE-TALK. 

THE  London  Saturday  Review^  in  an  article  on  the  woman-question, 
tells  the  "  shrieking  sisterhood  "  to  stop  their  noise  and  go  to 
work.  The  world  is  before  them,  and,  if  they  can  do  any  thing,  let 
them  do  it.  Nobody  will  hinder  them  seriously,  if  they  are  in  earnest, 
and  mean  business.  "  Women  have  already  succeeded  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  opening  to  themselves  the  practice  of  medicine,  for  one  thing, 
and  this  is  an  immense  opening  if  they  know  how  to  use  it.  A  few 
pioneers,  unhelped  for  the  most  part,  steadily,  and  without  shrieking, 
stormed  the  barricades  of  the  hospitals  and  dissecting-rooms,  heroically 
bearing  the  shower  of  hard-mouthed  missiles  with  which  they  were 
pelted,  and  successfully  forcing  their  way  notwithstanding.  But  the 
most  successful  of  them  are  those  who  held  on  with  least  excitement, 
and  who  strove  more  than  they  declaimed  ;  while  others,  by  constitu- 
tion belonging  to  the  shrieking  sisterhood,  have  comparatively  failed, 
and  have  mainly  succeeded  in  making  themselves  ridiculous.  After 
some  pressure,  but  very  little  cackle,  female  colleges  on  a  liberal  and 
extended  system  of  education  have  been  established,  and  young  wom- 
en have  now  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  they  can  do  in  brain- 
work.  It  is  no  longer  by  the  niggardliness  of  men  and  the  fault  of 
an  imperfect  system  if  they  prove  intellectually  inferior  to  the  stronger 
sex;  they  have  their  dynamometer  set  up  for  them,  and  all  they  have  to 
do  is  to  register  their  relative  strength,  and  abide  the  issue.  All  com- 
merce, outside  the  Stock  Exchange,  is  open  to  them  equally  with  men ; 
and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  becoming  merchants,  as  they  are 
now  petty  traders,  or  setting  up  as  bill-brokers,  commission  agents, 
or  even  bankers.  In  literature  they  have  competitors  in  men,  but  no 
monopolists.  Indeed,  they  themselves  have  become  almost  the  mo- 
nopolists of  the  whole  section  of  '  light  literature '  and  fiction  ;  while 


nothing  but  absolute  physical  and  mental  incapacity  prevents  their 
taking  the  charge  of  a  journal,  and  working  it  with  female  editor,  sub- 
editor, manager,  reporters,  compositors,  and  even  news-girls  to  sell  the 
second  edition  at  omnibus-doors  and  railway-stations."  If  a  set  of 
women  chose  to  establish  a  newspaper,  and  work  it  among  themselves, 
there  is  no  law  to  prevent  them.  The  women  who  have  achieved  dis- 
tinction have  done  so  without  "  shrieking,"  and  without  clamoring  for 
help  from  men,  or  screaming  to  men  to  get  out  of  their  way.  "  Mrs. 
Somerville  asked  no  man's  leave  to  study  science  and  make  herself  a 
distinguished  name  as  the  result,  nor  did  she  find  the  need  of  any  more 
special  organization  than  what  the  best  books,  a  free  press,  and  first- 
rate  available  teaching  offered.  Miss  Martineau  dived  with  more  or 
less  success  into  the  forbidding  depths  of  the  '  dismal  science '  at  a 
time  when  political  economy  was  shirked  by  men,  and  considered  as 
essentially  unfeminine  as  top-boots  and  tobacco  ;  and  she  was  con- 
fessedly an  advanced  Liberal  when  to  be  a  high  Tory  was  part  of  the 
whole  duty  of  woman.  Miss  Nightingale  undertook  the  care  of 
wounded  soldiers  without  any  more  publicity  than  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  organization  of  her  staff,  and  with  not  so  much  as  one 
shriek.  Rosa  Bonheur  laughed  at  those  who  told  her  that  animal- 
painting  was  unwomanly,  and  that  she  had  better  restrict  herself  to 
flowers  and  lieads,  as  became  the  jeune  demokeUe  of  conventional  life ; 
but  she  did  not  publish  her  programme  of  independence,  nor  take  the 
world  into  her  confidence,  and  tell  them  of  her  difiiculties  and  defi- 
ance." 

What  does  this  new  clamor  aboxt  the  "  restoration  of  the 

rod  "  mean  ?  Only  recently  Mr.  Beecher  told  us  of  the  salutary  effects 
of  the  birch  upon  rebellious  youngsters,  and  warned  us  to  restore 
Solomon's  maxim  to  its  ancient  household  place.  Whether  young 
ladies,  in  the  public  schools,  shojld  or  should  not  be  birched,  has  for 
some  time  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion  and  philosophy  in  New 
England,  and  now  we  find  fae  matter  agitating,  with  many  pros  and 
cons,  the  columns  of  some  of  the  English  journals.  The  Enfflishwom- 
an's  Domestic  Mognzine  contained  recently  a  very  long  communication 
from  one  who  signed  herself  "a  Rejoicer  in  the  Restoration  of 
the  Rod,"  in  which-are  told  many  incidents  of  how  girls  and  boys  are 
flogged  in  English  schools,  and  how,  by  an  application  of  birch  to  the 
bare  person,  obedience  and  all  the  virtues  enter  into  the  consciences 
•of  the  birched.  The  "Rejoicer"  dwells  particularly  upon  boys  being 
whipped  by  women,  and  relates  two  or  three  instances  of  how  this  is 

done  in  a  school  in  Kentish  Town,  London,  kept  by  a  Miss ,  the 

name  in  blank,  but  who  is  described  as  "  very  kind  and  good."  One 
instance  is  as  follows : 

"A  boy  had  been  to  a  large  preparatory  school  at  Clapham,  near 
London,  where  '  corporal  punishment  was  dispensed  with.'  This  boy,  at 
twelve,  was  a  perfect  pest,  and  by  great  good  luck  his  p-irents  heard  of 
Miss 's  most  excellent  school,  and  sent  him  to  it.  He  very  soon  be- 
gan his  bad  ways.     Miss tried  at  first  gentle  measures,  but  w  ith  no 

success ;  and  so,  after  many  offences,  she  ordered  him  to  his  room,  let 
him  wait  by  himself  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  entered,  holding  the 
hireh-rod  behind  her,  so  that  he  should  not  see  it.  She  spoke  to  him 
very  gravely  and  lovingly,  and  then  told  him  she  was  going  to  birch 
him,  at  the  same  time  showing  him  the  rod,  and  bidding  him  prepare 
himself  for  punishment  (as  she  considers  making  tlie  boys  prepare  them- 
selves to  be  whipped  half  the  battle).  He  stoutly  refused,  whereupon, 
after  considerable  delay,  she  left  him  for  half  an  hour  more.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  she  again  returned,  bringing  a  cane  as  well  as  the  rod.  He 
stUl  refused  to  prepare  himself,  whereupon,  spite  of  his  struggles,  she 
took  off  his  jacket,  and  then  gave  him  a  sound 'caning  across  his  shoul- 
ers.  He  soon  promised  to  do  as  she  told  him.  She  then  laid  the  cane 
aside ;  and,  when  he  had  taken  off  his  trousers,  and  had  tucked  his 
shirt,  at  her  bidding,  under  his  waistcoat,  and  laid  himself  across  the 
little  bed  with  his  person  bare,  she  told  him  she  should  birch  him  now 
for  refusing  to  obey  her  orders,  and  that  the  original  punishment  would 
he  deferred.  She  then  took  the  rod,  and,  after  five  or  six  well-delivered 
strokes,  the  hoy,  after  trying  to  protect  himself  with  his  hands,  jumped 
up.  She  again  took  the  cane  and  gave  him  another  caning ;  and  then 
he  finally,  and  once  for  all,  submitted,  and  ray  good  friend  was  allowed 
to  finish  her  birching ;  and  so  far  had  she  mastered  him  that,  when  the 

next  day  another  of  the  Miss ordered  him  to  his  room  to  receive 

the  original  punishment — for  the  offence  for  which  her  sister  was  to  have 
administered  punishment  the  day  before— he  prepared  himself  for  the 
rod  exactly  as  she  told  him,  and  took  his  birching  at  her  hands  with 
wonderful  submission." 

After  several  birehings  in  this  way — the  several  ladies  of  the  es- 
tablishment apparently  taking  their  turn  at  the  culprit — the  boy  be- 
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came  very  submissive,  and  grew  up   "  a  promising   and   exemplary 

young  man."     Another  case  related  is  of  a  boy  of  sixteen,-  who  was 

whipped  for  certain  past  offences  in  the  presence  of  his  mother  the 

'  day  after  he  entered  school.     In  this  instance  the  boy  was  undressed 

by  Miss ,  strapped  across  a  bench,  and  the  several  lady-teachers 

in  turn  applied  the  birch,  a  new  rod  being  provided  for  each.  If  an 
indignant  mob  had  broken  into  these  virtuous  women's  domicile,  apd 
administered  a  similar  punishment  to  them,  our  sense  of  justice  would 
scarcely  condemn  it.  But  our  "  Rejoicer"  tells  how  young  women  are 
punished  in  some  English  schools,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  sufficiently  degrade  a  young  lady  to  make  her  a  pat- 
tern of  goodiiess.  "  I  know,"  says  the  Kejoicer,  "  one  very  expensive 
school  for  young  ladies  in  Kensington,  where,  for  certain  offences, 
whatever  their  age  "  (meaning,  we  suppose,  the  age  of  the  young  wom- 
en), "  the  young  ladies  are  birched ; "  and  then  follows  the  description : 
"  Having  retired  and  put  on  a  dress  for  the  purpose,  at  an  appointed 
hour  the  young  lady  to  be  punished  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  boudoir 
of  the  lady-principal,  who,  after  serious  conversation  with  her,  and  some- 
times prayer,  makes  her  enter  her  oft'enoe  (always  a  grave  one)  in  a  hook 
kept  for  the  purpose,  which  she  does.  The  lady-principal  then  rings 
her  bell,  and  the  matron  of  the  establishment  is  sent  for,  to  whom  the 
lady-principal  hands  the  book  in  which  the  young  lady  has  just  entered 
her  offence,  and  below  which  the  lady-principal  has  inserted  the  punish- 
ment.   As  she  hands  the  book  she  says,  '  Mrs. ,  will  you  be  good 

enough  to  give  Miss so  many  strokes  *  (naming  the  number)  '  with 

the  birch  ? '  pointing  with  her  finger  to  the  entry  in  the  book.  The 
matron  takes  the  book  and  retires.  Presently  a  maid-servant  enters 
and  says,  '  Mrs. '  (the  matron)  '  is  ready  for  Miss .'  The  lady- 
principal  saying,  *  I  hope  this  will  not  occur  again,'  bows  the  young 
lady  out ;  and  the  said  young  lady,  her  heart  sinking  within  her,  knocks 
at  the  next  door,  the  room  where  the  matron  expects  her.  On  entering 
she  is  told  by  the  matron  to  lie  across  a  narrow  ottoman  which  occupies 

the  middle  of  the  room.    Miss (as  a  rule  there  is  no  refusal)  does 

as  she  is  directed,  and  the  matron  then  buckles  a  strap,  which,  passing 
across  the  culprit's  waist,  fastens  her  to  the  ottoman.  She  then,  with- 
out a  word — " 

But  the  story  is  too  abominable  to  repeat.  It  is  evident  that  all 
these  instances  are  related  from  a  love  of  their  prurient  details.  Mr. 
Dickens  and  Mr.  Reade  have  shown,  at  various  times  in  their  novels, 
the  atrocities  practised  in  Yorkshire  schools,  private  lunatic  asylums, 
and  government  prisons ;  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  one  of  them  to 
illustrate  the  beauty  of  corporal  punishment  as  practised  in  "  expen- 
sive schools  "  in  England — where,  it  seems,  nothing  is  respected,  not 
even  the  persons  of  "  young  ladies  of  whatever  age,"  and  where  "  lady- 
principals  "  ceremoniously  degrade  their  pupils,  not  in  private,  but  by 
the  aid  of  the  maids  and  matrons  of  the  establishment. 

We  referred  at  length,  two  weeks  ago,  to  the  great  want  in 

New  York  of  modest  and  respectable  residences  suitable  for  the  occu- 
pation of  what  we  called  the  "  cultivated  poor."  It  has  long  been 
evident  that  the  Parisian  plan  of  "  flats  "  must  sooner  or  later  obtain 
in  our  crowded  city,  and  a  large  building,  constructed  during  the  past 
year  with  this  object  in  view,  by  Mr.  Stuyvesant,  in  Eighteenth  Street, 
has  been  watched  with  interest.  But  some  disappointment  has  been 
felt  in  the  high  prices  Mr.  Stuyvesant  has  found  it  necessary  to  charge. 
Rooms  that  would  accommodate  a  family  of  four,  on  the  upper  floor, 
are  priced  as  high  as  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year.  And  then  the 
building  is  very  conspicuous  in  its  appearance,  having  more  the  char- 
acter of  a  pubhc  edifice  than  a  private  dwelling.  Notwithstanding 
these  drawbacks,  there  has  been  an  active  demand  for  "  flats  "  in  this 
experimental  building,  and  capitalists  are  considering  projects  for  the 
erection  of  others,  with  such  modifications  as  experience  suggests. 
We  have  seen  the  description  of  a  plan  for  these  so-called  "  European 
houses,"  which  strikes  us  as  very  good.     It  is  as  follows  : 

"  Upon  an  ordinary  double  lot  of  fifty  feet  by  one  hundred  feet  the 
architect  has  designed  a  four-story  and  basement  building,  calculated  to 
contain  eight  suites  of  apartments,  or  complete  houses  for  eight  families, 
besides  rooms  in  the  basement  for  the  janitor  and  his  family,  a  valuable 
physician's  office,  and  rear  dwellings  for  two  small  families,  making 
(with  the  janitor's)  eleven  famlies  in  all.  Each  house  consists  of  a  hand- 
some front  parlor,  three  chambers,  a  chamber  for  servants,  a  dining- 
room,  kitchen,  bath-room,  and  water-closets,  besides  abundance  of 
closets,  every  room  and  passage  throughout  the  building  having  its  own 
direct  light  and  ventilation  from  the  exterior.  Each  kitchen  is  provided 
with  a  kitchen-range,  fixed  wash-tubs,  and  a  receptacle  for  coal  for  tempo- 
rary use.  At  the  back  of  each  house,  leading  from  the  kitchen,  each  fiim- 
Oy  has  a  baloony  exclusively  to  themselves  for  drying  clothes.    Two  lifts 


are  provided  in  centre  of  the  building  for  bringing  up  coal  and  other  arti- 
cles from  the  cellar,  where  each  family  is  not  only  jirovidcd  with  a  sepa- 
rate receptacle  for  coal,  wood,  etc.,  as  usual,  under  the  sidewalk,  but  a  sep- 
arate storeroom  for  containing  any  thing  they  maj  lay  up  in  gross.  The 
ashes  from  all  the  fireplaces  will  descend  into  brick  receptacles  in  the  cel- 
lar, to  be  removed  periodically  without  any  trouble  to  the  inmates.  Water 
is  so  laid  on  that  each  familj  will  have  a  constant  supply  independent 
of  any  other.  Two  staircases  are  provided,  the  principal  one  to  be  used 
exclusively  by  the  families  and  their  visitors  ;  the  back  stairs  for  those 
connected  with  the  servants'  department.  These  staircases  will  be  fitted 
out  in  good  style  by  the  proprietor,  and  kept  in  perfect  order  by  the 
janitor,  whose  duty  it  is  also  to  attend  the  front  door  and  to  keep  a  con- 
stant watch  on  all  who  approach  it.  These  staircases  will  be  warmed  by 
a  heater  in  the  cellar,  but  the  remaining  portion  of  the  houses  will  be 
warmed  at  the  option  of  the  inmates.  By  the  disposition  of  these  stair- 
eases — which  are  brick-enclosed,  as  protection  from  fire— and  the  hall 
(ioors  which  lead  from  them,  it  is  made  utterly  impossible  for  any  one 
family,  in  ascending  or  descending,  to  encroach  upon  the  privacy  of  an- 
other. Each  main  entrance  door  on  each  landing,  when  once  closed,  cuts 
oif  all  communication  between  the  adjoining  houses  as  completely  as  if 
they  were  side  by  side  on  the  same  street.  This  is  the  pivotal  idea 
which  utterly  destroys  all  comparison  between  such  buildings  and  what 
are  commonly  called  tenement-houses,  and  really  places  the  former,  in 
point  of  comfort  and  respectability,  upon  a  level  with  the  best  private 
residences.  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  architect,  has  purposely  made  the  front 
extremely  chaste  and  simple,  with  nothing  whatever  to  distinguish  the 
building,  externally,  from  any  first-class  private  residence ;  so  that  it 
cannot,  in  this  respect,  run  counter  to  the  most  fastidious  prejudice." 

This  plan  would  seem  to  be  admirable,  but  buildings  of  this  char- 
acter must  be  erected  in  central  localities,  and  in  unexceptionable 
neighborhoods,  if  they  are  to  get  the  right  sort  of  people  as  tenants. 

Our  confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  Fronde,  the  English  his- 
torian, is  considerably  shaken  by  a  recent  article  of  his  in  Frnaer^s 
Magazine  on  emigration  from  Great  Britain.  He  urges  English  work- 
men to  go  anywhere  rather  than  to  America,  although  he  admiti  that 
they  can  get  better  wages  in  this  country  than  they  can  at  home.  He 
says :  "  At  the  risk  of  being  called  sentimental,  I  would  sooner  my- 
self earn  reasonable  wages  in  the  English  dominions  than  be  a  mil- 
lionnaire  in  New  York."  Mr.  Fronde's  remark  is  not  sentimental;  it 
is  simply  silly,  and  exhibits  an  amount  of  ignorance  and  prejudice 
about  his  kinsmen  on  this  continent  which  naturally  leads  us  to  dis- 
trust his  judgment  about  our  ancestors  three  centuries  ago.  A  man 
who  has  so  little  comprehension  of  the  character  and  condition  of  his 
contemporaries  is  surely  not  competent  to  form  an  accurate  opinion 
of  the  people  and  the  events  of  past  ages. 


%xi,  P^ustt,  wain  %  grama. 

ME.  EUSKIN  gave,  at  Oxford,  his  third  lecture  on  art,  the  subject 
being  the  Relation  of  Art  to  Morality.  He  said  :  "  Art  can  only 
perfect  morality:  it  never  can  produce  art ;  for  art  must  .arise  from  a  moral 
state  already  existing,  of  which  it  is  but  the  expression.  The  art  of  a 
nation  is  the  component  of  its  ethical  state  :  we  cannot  paint  or  sing 
ourselves  into  being  good  men  ;  but  we  must  be  good  men  before  we 
can  paint  or  sing  as  we  ought.  So  noble  language  is  the  exponent  of 
noble  thought.  It  is  not  a  communicable  trick  of  grammar  or  of  action : 
it  is  possible  only  to  the  gentle ;  it  can  only  spring  out  of  a  sincere  heart. 
Every  beauty  in  the  language  of  a  nation  is  an  indication  of  the  inner- 
most laws  of  its  being.  If  the  nation  is  great,  its  tongue  will  be  great : 
no  tongue  can  be  great,  unless  it  he  the  exponent  of  great  deeds.  We 
can  never  learn  to  speak  as  great  men  spoke,  unless  we  become  what 
they  once  were.  The  manual  arts,  above  all,  are  a  perfect  exponent — 
first,  of  the  character  of  tho  workman  himself ;  secondly,  of  that  of  the 
nation  to  which  he  belongs.  What  exquisite  symmetry  and  precision 
and  energy  we  see,  for  instance,  in  Paul  Veronese  !  Who  could  sup- 
pose it  coexisting  with  any  thing  low  or  coarse  or  degrading?  with  re- 
morse or  lust  or  consciousness  of  wrong  ?  But  the  moral  temper  of  tho 
artist  is  shown,  not  only  by  his  perfect  expression,  but  by  the  lovely 
forms  he  chooses  to  express.  The  great  artist  must  have  a  keen  per- 
ception of  beauty  as  well  as  a  powerful  imagination,  but  both  subdued 
to  the  calm  of  the  waveless  mountain-lake,  which  reflects  each  beauty 
of  the  heaven,  itself  unmoved.  In  all  the  great  artists  of  the  past  we 
can  see  at  once  their  character  in  their  works  ;  but  in  modern  art  this  ia 
not  so.  Modern  life  wants  simplicity  and  integrity — eveiy  thing  ia 
broken  up.  Tho  modern  artist  can  no  longer  be  fairly  judged  from 
what  he  produces.  Partly  he  imitates  the  past,  and  so  the  character  of 
his  art  is  not  his  own :  partly  he  seems  to  forget  that,  if  painting  and 
literature  are  to  be  good,  their  origin  must  he  good.    Of  all  human  ex- 
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istences,  the  life  of  distorted  or  tainted  nobility  of  intellect  is  tbe  most 
miserable." 

Liszt's  sympbony  to  Dante's  "  Divma  Commedia  "  was  recently  per- 
formed at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  in  this  city,  and  is  thus  described 
ty  the  Times ;  "  The  larger  portion  of  it  belongs  to  that  order  of 
elaborate  programme-music,  out  of  which  the  listener  may  construct 
for  himself  incidents  and  dramas  of  the  most  tremendous  nature,  if  he 
has  a  turn  for  so  doing.  An  explanatory  handbill,  however,  limits  the 
action  of  the  imagination,  in  some  degree,  in  this  instance.  We  shall 
not  undertake  to  produce  a  complete  summary  of  this  document.  The 
religious  idea  of  Dante's  work  has  been  selected  as  the  composer's  can- 
vas. The  chaos  of  the  under-world  is  iirst  depicted,  gentler  strains  af- 
terward bringing  before  one  the  episode  of  Francesca  di  Kimini,  and 
these  dying  away,  when  the  shrill  cries  of  the  damned  fill  the  ear ;  when 
repeated  falling  progressions  bear  the  theme  down  and  down  again ; 
when  the  stormy  utterances,  chromatically  effected,  paint  an  elemental 
war  ;  and  when  the  accentuation  of  the  curse,  '  Lasdate  ogni  speransa  vol 
cKentrate,''  is  given  with  tenfold  vehemence.  This  ends  the  first  part 
of  the  symphony,  which  part  is  divided  into  two  movements,  an  allegro 
frenetico  and  an  andante  amoroso.  The  second  section  delineates  Pur- 
gatory. The  principal  theme  begins  after  the  manner  of  a  chorale. 
Upon  its  close  follows  a  second  indicative  of  self-accusation,  patient  res- 
ignation, and  iuc-ipressible  sorrow.  A  fugue  movement  is  introduced 
— lamenting,  weeping,  entreating — commencing  with  one  voice,  and 
gradually  developing  into  a  chorus  of  voices  innumerable,  striving,  with 
ever-increasing  fervor,  in  prayer.  At  the  climax  of  the  fugue,  the  prin- 
cipal theme,  originally  introduced  after  the  manner  of  a  chorale,  stands 
out  boldly,  and  soon  after  shrinks  back,  and,  accompanied  by  a  plaintive 
recitative,  disappears  altogether.  Gradually  the  heavy  clouds  of  un- 
speakable sufiTcring  are  cleared  away.  The  sound  of  harps  announces 
that  paradise  is  near.  The  chant  of  the  '  Magnificat '  is  hearkened  to, 
setting  forth  redemption  by  means  of  prayer.  From  the  personal 
'  Magnificat '  a  transition  is  made  into  the  chorus  of  the  whole  universe, 
'  Hosanna '  and  '  Hallelujah.'  '  The  human  heart,  now  thoroughly  trans- 
figured,' adds  the  programme,  '  is  enkindled  with  a  holy  fire,  and  bursts 
into  a  loud  cry  of  joy,  which  pervades  all  the  earth  and  the  hells.'  The 
illustration  of  all  this  subject-matter  of  the  second  part,  however,  is 
Btill  less  felicitous,  to  our  own  thinking,  than  that  of  the  first ;  though 
the  din  of  hell  is  almost  the  only  portion  of  that  to  the  suggestion  of 
which  some  approach  has  been  made.  The  result,  to  be  brief,  was  quite 
unsatisfying,  and  would  have  been  improved  to  a  very  slight  extent  only 
had  the  one  chance  of  fault-finding  offered  by  the  interpretation,  and 
gi'owing  out  of  a  misplacing  of  a  weak  cliorus  of  boys,  been  withdrawn 
from  us.  It  was  a  positive  relief,  after  three-quarters  of  an  hour  passed 
amid  *  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing,'  to  be  favored  with  Beetho- 
ven's overture  to  '  Coriolauus.'  " 

Sardou's  drama  of  "  Fernande"  has  been  produced  at  the  Gymnase, 
Paris,  with  great  success.  "Fernande"  is  an  exceedingly  clever  drama; 
its  action  is  marvellously  direct ;  its  interest  is  sustained  ;  and  its  dMoit- 
ment  is  at  once  thoroughly  effective  and  free  from  all  appearance  of  the- 
atrical artifice.  "  But  the  story  and  the  disposition  of  the  characters  are 
the  work  of  a  bigger  man  than  M.  Sardou,  the  entire  motive  being  as- 
signable to  Diderot.  Readers  whom  tbe  subtle  humor  and  admirable 
satire  of  '  Jacques  le  Fataliste '  have  persuaded  to  overlook  its  gross  ob- 
scenity may  remember  the  story  told  by  the  hostess  concerning  the  re- 
venge taken  by  Madame  de  la  Porameraye  upon  her  false  lover.  She 
causes  him  to  espouse,  believing  her  a  virgin,  a  woman  whose  life  has 
been  passed  iu  the  most  shameful  commerce.  This  story,  unpleasant 
and  unsuited  to  dramatic  uses  as  it  seems,  has  been  employed  by  M. 
Sardou,  who  has  constructed  on  it  a  powerful  drama,  with  less  in  it  that 
is  disagreeable  th.an  might  have  been  expected.  The  main  interest  turns 
upon  the  fact  that  the  wife  is  penitent,  and  has  married  her  husband  in 
the  belief  that  he  is  acquainted  with  and  willing  to  overlook  her  past 
history.  She  has  written  a  letter  that  she  has  every  reason  to  believe  he 
has  received,  avowing  the  nature  of  the  life  she  has  led — a  life,  be  it 
observed,  less  infamous  than  that  of  the  heroine  of  Diderot's  story. 
This  letter  becomes  the  means  of  her  restoration  to  happiness.  Her 
husband,  when  he  witnesses  the  insulting  triumph  of  the  woman  to 
whose  vengeance  he  has  fallen  a  victim,  turns  with  fury  upon  Fernande 
and  compels  her  to  make  with  her  own  lips  a  confession  of  her  misdeeds. 
Over  tbe  shameful  history  of  her  past  life  she  faints.  The  good  genius 
of  the  piece  then  steps  in,  produces  the  letter  the  existence  of  which 
has  always  been  known  to  the  audience,  and  succeeds  in  moving  the 
more  generous  instincts  of  the  husband,  and  securing  pardon  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  wife." 

The  GrapMc  speaks  of  sculpture  as  a  branch  of  the  fine  arts  in  which 
Americans  have  made  their  distinctive  mark,  and  describes  a  figure  re- 
cently executed  by  Mr.  Truman  H.  Barllett,  a  new  American  can- 
didate for  artistic  honors.  The  figure  is  called  the  "  Angel  of  Life," 
and  is  of  colossal  proportions,  being  over  nine  feet  in  height,  and  stand- 


ing on  a  nine-feet  granite  pedestal.  Being  symbolical,  the  figure,  per- 
haps, needs  a  few  words  of  explanation  to  render  the  intention  of  the 
artist  clear  to  our  readers,  and  this  is  no  way  derogatory  to  his  genius  ; 
for  symbols,  whether  in  painting,  sculpture,  music,  or  simple  decora- 
tion, are  always  the  better  for  an  accompanying  key,  forms  and  inarticu- 
late sounds  refusing  to  lend  themselves  absolutely  to  the  allegorical. 
The  left  hand,  then,  is  extended  as  ofi'ering  assistance  to  man,  the  right, 
p(^nting  upward,  indicating  the  end  and  purpose  of  such  assistance  ;  the 
hair,  in  the  form  of  flames,  signifies  the  purifying  influence.  Consider- 
ing that  before  executing  this  figure  Mr.  Bartlett  was  entirely  without 
the  advantages  of  study  in  his  art,  his  style  will,  no  doubt,  undergo 
some  modification.  At  present,  although  showing  the  distinctive  broad- 
ness and  simplicity  of  American  sculpture,  there  is  also  some  trace  of 
French  infiuencc. 


There  is  a  serious  combination  at  Constantinople  among  leading  mem- 
bers of  society,  Mussulman  and  Christian,  to  build  a  large  theatre  in 
Pera.  They  expect  to  obtain  a  site  from  the  government  in  the  grow- 
ing district  of  the  Taxim,  beyond  Naum's  Theatre.  Among  the  sup- 
porters of  the  movement  are  Halil  Bey,  late  ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, Salih  Bey,  Munif  Effendi,  president  of  the  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction. The  funds  are  to  be  raised  iu  shares.  The  performances  are 
to  accommodate  the  admirers  of  Turkish,  Armenian,  Bulgarian,  and 
Greek  dramas  ;  but  the  latter  will  most  likely  be  performed  in  some 
other  building.  The  Turkish  are  likely  to  be  the  most  popular  per- 
foi'mances,  and  it  is  proposed  to  have  Mussulman  actors  and  Armenian 
actresses.  Broad  farce,  as  in  other  early  stages  of  the  drama,  will  have 
the  best  chance.     The  government  is  encouraging  the  Bulgarian  Ian- 


Mr.  "William  Brough,  well  known  as  a  journalist  and  a  dramatist,  has 
died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  To  the  public 
he  was  known  as  the  author  of  burlesques,  chiefly  on  classical  subjects, 
many  of  which  exhibited  more  delicacy  and  humor  than  usually  charac- 
terize such  compositions. 


Sncntifir  |lot«s. 


IN  the  "Transactions  of  the  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science"  (vol.  ii.,  p. 
418),  Professor  Swallow  announced  the  discovery  of  horse  remains 
in  the  altered  drift  of  Kansas.  Similar  remains  have  recently  been 
discovered  in  a  well  at  PapinvUle,  Bates  County,  Missouri.  Mr.  O. 
P.  Ohlinger  procured  a  tooth  at  the  depth  of  thirty-one  feet  from  the 
surface,  resting  in  a  bed  of  sand  beneath  a  four-inch  stratum  of  blu- 
ish clay  and  gravel.  Above  the  last  was  thirty  feet  ten  inches  of  yel- 
lowish clay  reaching  to  the  surface.  Beneath  the  sand,  containing  the 
tooth,  was  a  gravel-bed  five  feet  in  thickness,  consisting  mostly  of 
rounded  pebbles  resembling  river-gravel,  generally  hornstone,  many 
partially  and  some  firmly  adliering  together.  Other  pebbles  from  the 
same  bed  were  of  iron-ore,  coal,  and  micaceous  sandstone.  Some  re- 
mains of  fluviatile  shells  were  also  found.  The  tooth  was  sent  to  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  Leidy,  of  Philadelphia,  who  pronounced  it  to  be  the  last 
upper  molar  of  a  horse,  probably  an  extinct  species. 

Professor  Wyman  describes,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  foi 
January,  the  skull  of  a  true  crocodile  shot  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Miami  River,  Florida.  He  remarks  that  "  it  has  been  shown  by  dif- 
ferent paleontologists,  especially  by  Dr.  Leidy  and  Professor  Cope,  that 
several  species  of  crocodilians  existed  in  North  America  during  the  Cre- 
taceous .and  Miocene  periods,  all  of  which  became  extinct.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  two  living  species  of  true  crocodiles,  viz.,  C.  acutus  and  C. 
rhombifer,  are  known  in  South  America,  and  both  range  as  far  north  as 
Cuba  and  San  Domingo,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  record  of 
the  presence  of  either  of  them  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  tbe 
alligator  being  the  only  representative  of  the  famUy  to  which  it  be- 
longs."   He  considers  the  Florida  specimen  as  the  Crocodilus  acutus. 

The  old  question  whether  or  not  those  nebula;  which  appear  in  a 
powerful  telescope  as  collections  of  stars,  are  really  "  firmaments,"  like 
our  own  "  milky  way,"  is  actively  discussed  again.  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Mr.  Richard  A.  Proctor  vigorously  attack  the  received  no- 
tion of  distinct  and  infinitely  distant  galaxies,  and  insist  that  many  of 
the  nebula;  certainly,  and  all  of  them  possibly,  are  less  remote  than 
single  stars  visible  under  similar  circumstances.  No  sufficient  answer 
has  been  made  to  their  arguments,  and  many  scientific  men  now  hold 
that  all  the  heavenly  bodies  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  belong  to 
one  mechanical  system  or  firmament ;  and  that,  if  there  be  any  thing 
beyond  it,  the  distance  is  so  remote  that  light  becomes  extinguished  in 
the  intervening  space. 

In  a  lecture  just  delivered  on  the  "  Science  of  Religion,"  Max  MhUer 
said  that  eight  religions  have  canonical  books :  Braminism,  Zoroastrian- 
ism.  Buddhism,  Mosaism,  Mohammedism,  Christianity,  and,  in  China, 
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the  two  religions  of  Confucius  and  Laotse.  But  canonical  books  are  not 
sufficient  for  tlie  study  of  the  history  of  religions,  and  the  literature  de- 
voted to  the  explanation  of  the  sacred  writings  is  very  large  and  unman- 
agcal)lo.  Besides  the  so-called  eight  book-religions,  there  are  many  and 
most  important  religions  which  have  no  canonical  books  at  all,  and  have, 
therefore,  to  be  studied  from  other  sources. 

To  reader  te.ttile  fabrics  water-proof,  dissolve  two  pounds  and  three 
ounces  of  alum  in  seventy  pounds  of  water,  also  two  pounds  and  three 
ounces  of  acetate  of  lead  in  an  equal  quantity  of  water ;  the  two  liquids 
are  then  mixed,  from  which  a  precipitate  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
powder,  which  is  sulphate  of  lead.  The  liquid  is  then  decanted,  which 
holds  the  acetate  of  aluminum  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  and  into  which 
the  cloth  desired  to  be  made  water-proof  is  flung.  It  is  then  worked  up 
for  some  minutes,  and  afterward  allowed  to  dry  -in  the  open  air. 

Professor  Unger,  of  Gratz,  in  Austria,  the  well-known  botanist  and 
paleontologist,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  last  month,  and  is  believed 
to  have  been  murdered,  though  no  trace  of  his  assassin  has  yet  been 
discovered.  He  was  seventy  years  old.  A  priest  has  taken  this  oppor- 
tunity to  assert  from  the  pulpit  at  Cilly,  Styria,  that  the  body  of  the 
late  philosopher  had  probably  been  destroyed  by  the  devil  himself,  who 
had  just  claims  upon  his  soul ! 

A  police  notice  has  been  issued  in  France  informing  the  public  of  the 
danger  of  using  paper  colored  green  with  soluble  arsenites,  and  warning 
the  "manufacturers  that  in  the  event  of  injury  from  the  poison  they  will 
be  subject  to  prosecution. 

M.  Prilleux,  in  a  paper  "  On  the  effects  of  Frost  upon  Plants,"  has 
shown  that  if  the  thaw  is  conducted  gradually  the  plant  will  always 
revive. 

M.  Germain  de  St.-Pien-e,  vice-president  of  the  French  Botanical  So- 
ciety, has  brought  out  a  new  dictionary  of  botany;  in  the  parts  on  de- 
velopment he  supports  the  Dai-winian  hypothesis. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  observation  of  comets,  the  Imperial  Acad- 
emy of  Vienna  offers  eight  gold  medals  for  the  discovery  of  as  many 
comets  during  the  next  three  years. 

De  Champagny,  Duo  de  Cadore,  a  nobleman  distinguished  in  scien- 
tific pursuits,  is  dead,  aged  seventy-five. 


piwarg  llotis. 


AWORK  in  political  science  is  announced,  which  is  likely  to  receive 
careful  attention  at  the  hands  of  publicists  and  scholars  generally. 
Its  title  is  "  The  Nation :  the  Foundations  of  Civil  Order  and  Political  Life 
in  the  United  States."  By  E.  Mulford.  The  purpose  of  the  book,  as 
briefly  defined  by  the  author,  "  is  to  ascertain  and  define  the  being  of  the 
nation  in  its  unity  and  continuity."  For  this  he  states  at  the  outset  the 
substance  of  the  nation,  sets  aside  the  abstract  theories  usually  employed 
to  define  the  nation,  as  that  it  is  a  necessary  evil,  an  historical  accident, 
a  jural  society,  or  an  economic  society,  and  proceeds  to  build  up  his 
statement  on  what  may  be  termed  the  scientific  as  opposed  to  the  meta- 
physic  method.  In  fact,  it  starts  fairly  with  Aristotle's  dictum  that  man 
is  a  political  animal,  and  gives  the  natural  history  of  this  political  animal. 
The  work  deals  with  fundamental  ideas,  and  brings  political  problems  to 
these  principles  for  solution.  In  this  regard  it  will  have  a  wide  interest 
where  a  treatise  on  instruments  of  government  would  appeal  only  to  a 
limited  class  of  students.  The  tendency  of  the  author's  thought  is 
plainly  to  call  off  attention  from  constitutions  and  enactments  to  princi- 
ples of  national  life  which  give  such  instruments  their  vital  force. 

Appleton  &  Co.  are  reprinting,  in  handsome,  uniform  volumes,  the 
popular  novels  of  Grace  Aguilar.  Illustrations  have  been  added,  and  a 
neat  style  of  binding  selected.  Grace  Aguilar's  works  must  always  re- 
tain their  popularity,  as  belonging  to  a  class  of  fiction  which,  while 
delineating  actual  scenes  of  every-day  life,  inculcates  admirable  lessons 
in  the  domestic  virtues.  A  new  generation  of  readers  have  come  upon 
the  field  since  "  Home  Influence,"  "  Mother's  Kooompense,"  .and  the 
other  of  Miss  Aguilar's  novels  first  attiiined  their  popularity,  and  the 
admirers  of  those  books  will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  place  these 
wholesome  stories  in  the  hands  of  the  young  women  of  to-day. 

Considerable  amusement  has  recently  been  excited  by  the  statement 
in  several  popular  magazines  that  Carlyle's  famous  phrase,  "  the  liturgy 
of  Dead-Sea  Apes,"  was  due  to  the  mistake  of  a  careless  compositor, 
who  set  up  "Dead-Sea  Apes"  instead  of  "Dead-Sea  Apples,"  as  it  was 
really  written  by  the  transcendental  philosopher.  It,  however,  appears 
that  in  "  Past  and  Present"  Carlyle  gives  a  so-called  Oriental  apologue, 
in  which  certain  philosophers,  living  near  the  Dead  Sea,  continued  to 
deride  Moses  and  his  mission,  until,  by  their  perpetual  cbattering  and 
grinning,  they  converted  themselves  into  apes. 


Mr.  Samuel  Bailey,  who  recently  died  in  England,  in  his  seventy- 
ninth  year,  was  a  banker  by  profession,  and  the  author  of  several  books 
on  philosophical,  political,  and  financial  subjects,  as  well  as  of  a  curious     . 
volume  on  Shakespeare,  in  wliich  he  proposes  some  very  funny  i-ead- 
ings ;  for  example,  he  would  read — 

" take  arms  against  the  seas  of  troubles. 

And  by  a  poniard  end  them  ?  " 
for  the  well-known  lines  in  Hamlet's  soliloquy. 

Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's  "Free  Kussia,"  soon  to  be  published,  will 
o-ive  the  author's  history  of  his  journeys  from  the  Polar  Sea  to  the  Ural 
Mountains,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  to  the  Straits  of  Yenikale ; 
it  wUl  also  describe  visits  to  the  four  holy  shrines  of  Solovetsk,  Pechersk, 
St.  George,  and  Troitsa. 

Charlotte  GuUiard  was  the  first  notable  female  printer.  She  was  in 
business  for  fifty  years  in  Paris — from  1506  to  1556 — and  was  celebrated 
for  the  correctness  of  her  books.  "Women  were  employed  and  com- 
mended as  compositors  in  Italy  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  new  edition  of  Bishop  Berkeley's  works,  edited  by  Prof.  Eraser, 
of  Edinburgh,  besides  the  editor's  prefaces  and  notes,  and  his  account 
of  Berkeley's  life  and  philosophy,  contains  much  hitherto  unpublished 
matter  from  the  bishop's  MSS.,  which  have  been  supplied  by  Arch- 
deacon Eose. 

The  character  of  Pascal  was  almost  as  unique  as  his  genius,  and  both 
wUl  lono-  afford  a  favorite  subject  of  investigation  for  the  students  of 
mental  phenomena.  Both  have  'been  recently  subjected  to  a  thorough 
investigation  by  Dr.  Drydoi-ff,  a  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  at 
Leipsic. 

Otto  Eoquette  is  known  as  one  of  the  best  of  modern  German  writers 
of  fiction,  and  a  recent  publication  in  Germany  of  four  pleasant  and 
artistic  novelties  has  greatly  iucreased  his  reputation. 

The  star  of  Alfred  de  Musset's  fame,  says  the  Saturday  Review,  is  in 
the  ascendant;  it  has  ah-eady  outshone  Lamartine,  aud  threatens  the 
supremacy  of  Victor  Hugo. 

An  unpublished  manuscript  volume  of  Madame  de  Stael  has  been 
discovered  at  Geneva,  and  it  will  soon  be  brought  out  by  a  Paris  pub- 
lisher. 

Miss  Laura  C.  Eedden  (Howard  Glyndon),  is  only  twenty-two  years 
old,  and  very  handsome,  but  she  is  deaf  and  almost  a  mute.  She  never 
attempts  conversation  except  with  intimate  friends. 

Mrs.  Somerville,  the  well-known  authoress,  is  now  in  her  eighty- 
eighth  year,  and  resides  near  Genoa,  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  mental 
and  bodily  health. 


glisctllang. 


A  LudieroiAS  Interruption 

ONE  of  our  'Western  dioceses  is  presided  over  by  an  eloquent  and 
earnest  preacher,  who  has  a  habit,  as  he  approaches  the  end  of  a 
sermon,  of  closing  his  manuscript,  and  finishing  his  discourse  by  an  ex- 
temporaneous appeal  to  the  consciences  of  his  hearers.  On  the  occasion 
of  one  of  his  visitations  to  the  pioneer  settlements  of  his  spiritual  juris- 
diction, he  appointed  service  in  a  school-house  which  stood  upon  a  beau- 
tiful unenclosed  common,  which  was  a  fine  range  for  the  cattle  of  the 
neighborhood.  It  was  a  beautiful  Sunday  afternoon  in  June,  warm,  but 
breezy,  and  by  no  means  oppressive.  The  neat  white  school-house  was 
well  filled  with  an  attentive  audience,  and  all  the  windows  (which  reached 
near  the  ground)  were  raised,  in  order  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
Among  the  cattle  that  had  collected  on  the  shady  side  of  the  school- 
house  was  a  rough-looking,  but  venerable  and  sober  donkey.  He  re- 
mained quiet  and  contented  near  one  of  the  side  windows,  opposite  to 
the  bishop,  during  the  reading  of  the  service.  The  bishop  announced 
his  text,  and  preached  an  impressive  sermon ;  and,  as  his  habit  was, 
after  expounding  his  text,  and  before  entering  upon  the  practical  ex- 
hortation, he  closed  his  manuscript.  Looking  attentively  around  bis 
congregation,  and  waiting  for  an  instant  until  there  was  perfect  silence, 
he  said,  in  a  deep,  low,  and  impressive  tone :  "  And  now,  beloved,  what 
think  you  of  these  things?"  The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his 
mouth  when  the  donkey  thrust  his  head  through  the  opened  window 
aud  cave  out  one  of  those  horrid,  terrible,  unearthly  screams,  that  no 
creature  but  one  of  his  kind  can,  and  of  which  no  words  can  convey  an 
adequate  idea.  The  bishop,  though  a  man  of  coolness,  was  very  much 
flurried.  His  face  turned  all  colors,  and  he  could  not  utter  a  word ; 
while  the  congregation  stuffed  their  prayer-books,  handkerchiefs,  hands 
cvei7  thing — into  their  mouths,  in  order  to  keep  in  the  universal  e.x- 
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plosion.  The  boys  and  ffirls  laughed  ou>.'iglit.  Very  soon,  however, 
an  oppressive  silence  prevailed,  and  the  bishop,  biting  h:«  lips,  com- 
menced, in  a  solemn  and  deep  tone  :  "  I  say,  my  brethren,  what  think 
you  of  these  tilings?"  Once  more,  at  the  very  instant,  came  the  deaf- 
ening, terrible  sci-ecch  of  the  melancholy-looking  beast,  as  if  in  answer 
to  the  bishop's  earnest  question.  This  was  too  much.  In  less  than  a 
minute,  tlie  sermon,  benediction,  and  all,  was  ended,  and  the  building 
was  emptied,  and  the  people,  convulsed  with  laughter,  were  making 
their  way  homeward. 

Slavery   in   Turkey.  ^ 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  London  Anthropological  Society  Major 
Millengen  read  a  paper  "On  the  Circassian  Slaves  and  the  Sultan's 
Harem."  Tlie  paper  began  with  an  historical  review  of  slavery,  show- 
ing by  what  means  the  Turks  insured  to  themselves  in  former  days  a. 
supply  of  white  slaves,  so  as  to  recruit  their  armies  and  their  harems. 
Having  recoiled,  however,  before  the  victorious  arms  of  Christendom, 
the  Turks  fell  back  on  Circassia,  from  which  country  they  continued, 
till  lately,  to  draw  a  good  supply  of  fair  slaves.  Since  1864,  when  Rus- 
sia expelled  the  Circassians  from  their  country,  the  slave-trade  has  by 
no  means  ceased  to  exist ;  on  the  contrary,  the  slave-supplying  Circas- 
sians having  made  a  junction  with  the  slave-buying  Turks  and  Egyp- 
tians, the  trade  has  augmented  instead  of  decreasing.  The  facts  stated 
by  the  author  witli  regard  to  tlie  slave-trade  seemed  to  prove  that,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  all  the  ladies  of  Constantinople,  those  at  least 
who  have  capital  to  invest,  are  regular  slave-dealers.  The  author  sub- 
sequently showed  that  the  use  of  white  slaves  is  a  necessity  for  Mussul- 
man nations  on  religious,  social,  and  state-policy  reasons,  as  slavery 
serves  to  keep  women  under  subjection  and  in  a  state  of  seclusion  ; 
while  politically  it  is  indispensable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  reigning 
dynasty,  whose  matrimonial  alliance  with  any  otlier  but  slaves  is  against 
the  statute  of  the  empire.  A  description  of  the  seraglio  then  followed, 
its  organization  being  accurately  exposed,  while  ample  details  were  given 
concerning  the  wives  and  odalisks  of  the  Sultan.  In  the  seraglio  the 
lot  of  the  Circassian  slaves  was  said  to  be  better  than  that  which  befalls 
the  generality  of  slaves  ;  there  they  are  provided  with  every  thing,  and 
can  attain  high  honors  and  power.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  system 
was  condemned  by  the  author  on  account  of  its  being  a  source  of  ruin 
anol  depravity  for  both  slave  and  master.  With  regard  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  slavery,  the  author  maintained  that  it  is  impossible  that  the 
Turks  should  seriously  think  of  doing  away  with  it,  for  the  reason  that 
slavery  in  Turkey  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  social  and  political  edifice 
that  an  attempt  to  alter  the  existing  state  of  things  would  inevitably 
hasten  its  downfall. 
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A  young  wife  stood  at  a  lattice-pane. 

In  a  study  sad  and  brown, 
Watcliing  the  dreary,  ceaseless  rain, 

Steadily  pouring  down — 
Drip,  drip,  drip. 

It  kept  on  its  tireless  play ; 
And  the  poor  little  woman  sighed,  "  Ah,  me  ! 

What  a  wretched,  weary  day  1 " 
An  eager  hand  at  the  door, 

A  step  as  of  one  in  haste, 
A  kiss  upon  her  lips  once  more. 

An  arm  around  her  waist — 
Throb,  throb,  throb, 

Went  her  little  heart,  grateful  and  gay, 
As  she  thought,  with  a  smile,  "  Well,  after  all. 

It  isn't  so  dull  a  day." 
Forgot  was  the  plashing  rain. 

And  the  lowering  skies  above. 
For  the  sombre  room  was  lighted  again 

By  the  blessed  sun  of  love — 
Iiove,  love,  love. 

Ran  the  little  wife's  murmured  lay: 
"  Without  it  may  threaten  and  frown,  if  it  will ; 

Within,  what  a  glorious  day  1 " 

Anti-Suffrage  "Women. 
The  following  memorial,  signed  by  Mrs.  M.  P.  Dascorabe,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  ladies'  department  of  Oberlin  College,  and  one  hundred 
and  forty  other  married  ladies  of  Lorain  County,  Ohio,  was  recently 
sent  to  tiic  Legislature  of  that  State  :  "  We  acknowledge  no  inferiority 
to  men.  We  claim  to  have  no  less  ability  to  perform  the  duties  which 
God  has  imposed  upon  us  than  they  have  to  perform  those  imposed 
upon  them.  We  believe  that  God  has  wisely  and  well  adapted  each  sex 
to  the  proper  performance  of  the  duties  of  each.  We  believe  our  trusts 
to  be  as  important  and  sacred  as  any  that  exist  on  earth.  We  feel  that 
our  present  duties  fill  up  the  whole  measure  of  our  time  and  abilities, 


and  they  are  such  as  none  butom'selves  can  perform.  Their  importance 
requires  us  to  protest  against  all  efforts  to  compel  us  to  assume  those 
obligations  whicli  cannot  be  separated  from  suffrage,  but  which  cannot 
be  performed  by  us  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  highest  interests  of  our 
families  and  of  society.  It  is  our  fatliers,  brothers,  liusbands,  and  sons 
who  represent  us  at  the  ballot-box.  Our  fathers  and  brothers  love  us. 
Our  husbands  are  our  choice,  and  one  with  us.  Our  sons  are  what  we 
make  tliem.  We  are  oontca\  tnat  they  represent  us  in  the  corn-field, 
the  battle-field,  and  at  the  ballot-box,  and  we  them  in  the  school-room, 
at  the  fireside,  and  at  the  cradle  ;  belie\  ing  our  representation,  even  at 
the  ballot-box,  to  be  thus  more  full  and  impartial  than  it  could  possibly 
be  were  all  women  allowed  to  vote.  We  do,  therefore,  respectfully  pro- 
test against  any  legislation  to  establish  '  woman's  suffrage'  in  our  land 
or  in  any  part  of  it." 

Story  of  Bishop  Chase. 
Some  twenty  years  ago  a  beautiful  little  church  in  the  West  was  ready 
for  consecration.  On  the  day  appointed,  the  venerable  Bishop  Chase, 
with  several  clergy,  was  present.  Just  before  going  into  the  church,  the 
bishop  had  written  the  "deed  of  consecration,"  and,  in  so  doing,  had 
soiled  his  hands  with  ink.  He  did  not  observe  this  until  after  he  was 
in  the  chancel,  and  during  the  progress  of  the  services  ;  and,  when  Ms 
eye  rested  upon  his  blackened  fingers,  he  was  apparently  much  annoyed. 
He  called  some  of  the  clergy  to  his  side,  and  exhibited  the  soiled  hand, 
and  said  he  must  wash  it.  But  he  was  very  heavy  and  unwieldy,  arid 
could  not  get  out  and  in  the  chancel  without  great  difficulty,  and  there- 
fore declined  going  out  into  the  vestry-room,  where  tliere  was  a  bowl. 
"  Bring  the  bowl  and  towel  to  me,"  he  said.  One  clergyman  ventured 
to  suggest  to  him,  sotto  voce,  that  a  wet  towel  might  do  as  well,  and 
would  be  less  noticed  by  the  congregation.  The  bisliop  looked  at  him 
over  his  spectacles,  and  said:  "  Sir,  I  never  wash  with  a  towel."  At 
last  the  senior  warden  of  the  parish  was  obliged  to  go  out  and  bring  in 
a  bowl  of  water.  And,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  just  as  the  officiating 
clergyman  was  giving  out  the  twenty-flrst  Psalm — 


'I'll 


sh  my  bands  i 
And  round  Thine 


I  innocence, 


the  bishop  dipped  his  hands  in  the  bowl  and  washed  them.  Some  of 
the  people  of  tlic  parish  to  this  day  think  that  this  was  part  of  the  cere- 
mony of  consecration. 

The  Head  after  Severation. 
No  one  will  envy  the  task  which  two  French  surgeons  lately  set 
themselves  of  experimenting  upon  the  severed  head  of  a  guillotined 
criminal,  in  order  to  test  the  truth  of  certain  stories,  lately  revived, 
about  dismembered  faces  showing  signs  of  life.  Yet  it  was  well  the 
work  should  be  done,  and  the  results  obtained  are  valuable,  as  confirm- 
ing former  opinions  upon  the  entire  untruthfulness  of  the  reported 
manifestations.  Tlie  head  examined  was  received  from  the  executioner 
within  five  minutes  of  its  severation,  and  the  tests  for  symptoms  of  sen- 
sation were  made  immediately.  The  face  was  bloodless,  the  features 
were  rigid,  eyes  open,  mouth  gaping,  and  the  expression  was  one  of 
stupor,  9iot  of  pain.  To  ascertain  if  sense  existed,  the  ear  was  cleansed 
and  the  name  of  the  criminal  was  shouted  into  it ;  but  no  feature  moved. 
Next  ammonia  was  placed  under  the  nose ;  there  was  no  contraction  of 
the  nasal  muscles.  Then  a  candle  was  held  close  to  the  eyes  ;  but 
neither  tliis  nor  subsequent  cauterizations  by  nitrate  of  silver  caused  the 
pupil  to  alter  its  condition.  Evidently,  the  brain  was  not  susceptible 
of  receiving  and  conveying  impressions.  All  was  dead.  Electricity  was 
applied,  and  it  moved  the  facial  muscles,  but  only  on  the  side  subjected 
to  it ;  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  brain  had  no  connection  with 
these  actions,  for  afterward  the  skull  was  sawn  through  and  the  brain 
removed,  and  yet  the  galvanic  current  excited  the  muscles  to  motion  as 
before.  The  experimenters  assert  that  the  brain  becomes  insensible  at 
the  instant  of  execution,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  arrest  of  circu- 
lation and  the  resulting  syncope. 

Periodicals  and  Population. 

Population.  Newspapers.  InhnbitantR.  / 

France 37,000,000  has  1 ,640,  being  1  paper  per  23,000 


Great  Britain 28,000,000 

United  States 35,000,000 

Prussia 18,000,000 

Italy 22,000,000 

Austria 38,000,000 

Switzerland 2,500,000 

Belgium 4,700,000 

Holland 3,500,000 

Russia 06,000,000 

Spain 15,000,000 

Sweden  and  Norwaj  . . .  5,200,000 

Denmark 2,000,000 

Turkey 30,000,000 


1,260 
5,000 
700 
500 
365 
300 
275 
225 
200 
200 
150 
100 
100 


23,000 
7,000 
26,000 
44,000 
15,000 
8,000 
15,000 
16,000 

330,000 
75,000 
36,000 
20,000 

300,000 
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A  RECENT  number  of  an  English  review  most  truthfully  remarks  ; 
"  For  the  few  authors  whose  names  are  fomiliar  to  the  world, 
there  are,  as  in  every  calling,  myriads  who  are  never  heard  of  beyond 
their  private  circle.  They  liave  swarmed  from  tlie  hour  when  printing 
and  reading  became  common  ;  but,  as  Pope  and  his  contemporaries  were 
the  first  to  drng  the  tribe  of  underlings  into  public  view,  many  circum- 
stances are  often  assumed  to  liave  been  peculiar  to  that  time  which  had 
long  been  the  standing  condition  of  things.  Swift,  in  his  '  Hospital  for 
Incurables,'  calculates  that  provision  must  be  made  '  for  at  least  forty 
thousand  incurable  scribblers,'  and  adds,  with  his  usual  savage  satire, 
that  '  if  there  were  not  great  reason  to  hope  that  many  of  that  class 
■would  properly  be  admitted  among  the  incurable  fools,  he  should  stren- 
uously intercede  to  have  the  number  increased  by  ten  or  twenty  thou- 
sand more.'  " 

The  death  of  Dr.  Duncan,  a  professor  in  the  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh, is  announced.  Prof.  Duncan  was  a  very  "  absent-minded  "  man, 
and  a  legend  u^ed  to  be  current  about  him  which  has  been  told  of  many 
people  in  sllglitly-difFerent  forms.  The  doctor  was  coming,  so  says  the 
Btory,  out  of  the  college  one  day,  when  a  cow  brushed  slightly  against 
him  ;  tlie  doctor  mechanically  lifted  his  hat  and  muttered,  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  ma'am."  lie  was  a  good  deal  rallied  about  this.  A  day  or  two 
afterward,  as  he  was  again  coming  from  his  class,  he  stumbled  against  a 
lady,  and  at  once  exclaimed,  "Is  that  you  again,  you  beast?" 

At  a  dinner-party  given  in  New  Yort  by  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  the  poets  Dana  and  Halleck  met  for  the  second 
time.  "  After  dinner,"  says  Dana,  "  he  and  I  talked  monarchism,  with 
nobility  and  a  tliird  order,  enough  to  prevent  despotism — nothing  more. 
Bryant  sat  by,  hearing  us.  'Why,'  said  he,  'you  are  not  in  earnest?' 
*  Never  more  so,'  was  our  answer.  Bryant  still  holds  to  simple  democ- 
racy, I  believe.  Ilnw  far  Mr.  Halleck  may  have  modified  his  creed,  I 
know  not.  For  myself,  1  am  only  better  than  ever  satisfied  what  an 
incorrigible  crcatnre  man  is  to  govern  under  the  wisest  adapted  forms. 
But  man  will  have  to  eome  to  orders  and  degrees  at  last." 

When  the  Empress  Josephine  had  to  give  place  to  the  daughter  of 
the  Austrian  emperor,  and  retire  to  Malmaison,  Spontini,  the  celebrated 
composer,  ventured,  contrary  to  the  will  of  Napoleon,  to  pay  her  a  visit. 
Suddenly  the  emperor  stepped  out  from  a  side-door  into  the  anteroom 
where  Spontini  waited  alone.  "  What  brings  you  here?"  he  asked,  in 
an  imperious  tone.  "  *SiVc,"  answered  Spontini,  "  what  brings  you 
here?"  Napoleon  turned  away  at  this  allusion  to  his  own  inextin- 
guishable feeling. 

In  Paris  there  are  six  thousand  regular  licensed  rag-gatherers,  who 
wear  medals,  and  at  least  three  thousand  runners,  or  voUifjeurs^  as  they 
are  called,  who  pay  nothing  for  their  privilege,  but  wlio  are  tolerated  by 
the  authorities.  On  an  average  each  rag-gatherer  fills  liis  basket  once  a 
day,  the  contents  of  wliich,  before  being  assorted,  are  worth  about  one 
franc  and  fifty  centimes ;  equal  to  a  gain  of  fifteen  thousand  francs  a 
day,  and  five  million  five  hundred  thousand  francs  per  annum.  When 
the  conionts  are  well  picked  and  carefully  assorted,  they  are  worth 
double  the  price,  viz.,  about  three  francs  per  basketful. 

The  following  are  given  in  a  recently-published  work  in  English 
gumanies,  as  specunens  of  the  old  Puritans  in  England  about  the  year 
1658.  They  are  taken  from  a  jury-list  in  Sussex  County,  and  cannot  fail 
to  cause  a  smile  in  our  day  :  Faint-not  Hewitt,  Seek-wisdom  Wood, 
Redeemed  Compton,  Accepted  Trevor,  God-reward  Smart,  Make-peace 
Heaton,  Bc-courteous  Cole,  Repentance  Airs,  Return  Spelman,  Kill-sin 
Pimple,  Fly-debate  Roberts,  Be-faithful  Sinner,  Hope-for  Bending, 
Weep-not  Billings,  Elected  Mitchell,  Fight-the-good-fight-of-faith 
White,  Stand-fast-on-high  Stringer,  Search-the-Soriptures  Moreton, 
The-peaoe-of-God  Knight. 

The  London  Queen  of  the  5th  of  March  contains  the  following  query : 
"  Can  any  lady  recommend  any  Sunday  toys  for  very  young  cliildren, 
fourteen  mouths  old  ?  I  find  the  Noah's  -Ark  is  not  safe,  as  they  break 
off  the  limbs  from  the  figures,  and  put  them  in  their  mouths."  It  is, 
indeed,  a  little  difficult  to  know  what  theological  toys  can  be  recom- 
mended to  persons  of  such  tender  years  that  ihey  put  all  tliey  possess 
into  their  mo'uths  ;  perhaps  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  nature  of  nine- 
pins might  buit. 

At  a  collection  made  at  a  charity  fair  held  in ,  a  lady  offered  the 

plate  to  a  rich  man  well  known  for  his  stinginess.  "  I  have  nothinc," 
was  his  curt  reply.  "  Then,  take  something,  sir,"  she  answered ;  "  you 
know  I  am  begging  for  the  poor." 

A  mechanic,  who  works  in  a  bindery  at  Brooklyn,  has  just  invented 
a  machine  for  paring  apples  or  potatoes,  a  barrel  of  either  in  five  min- 
utes. He  has  been  offered  eighty  thousand  dollars  for  it,  but  is  waiting 
to  get  one  hundred  thousand. 


The  French  association  for  suppressing  the  use  of  tobacco  offers 
eight  prizes  for  essays  on  the  subject  for  the  year  1871,  and  it  has  this 
year  awarded  seven  medals. 

A  religious  paper  has  figured  out  Job's  wealth  (who  was  said  to  be 
the  "greatest  man  of  all  the  earth")  to  have  been  three  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  dollars  gold. 

The  first  coin  made  in  the  Philadelphia  mint  was  the  copper  cent 
made  in  1763.  The  first  silver  dollar  was  made  in  1794,  and  the  first 
gold  eagle  in  1765. 

The  success  of  English  astronomers  on  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  has  led 
the  Russian  Government  to  establish  an  astronomical  observatory  on 
Mount  Ararat. 

Dr.  Pearson  stated  before  the  British  Association  that,  in  London, 
salt  and  refined  lump-sugar  were  the  only  articles  of  manufactured  food 
which  were  not  adulterated. 

The  Boston  Advertiser  tells  of  an  individual  who  lost  an  axe  twenty 
years  ago,  which  he  has  just  found  under  his  bed,  and  is  of  the  opinion, 
that  "  his  life  has  not  been  made  unhappy  by  house-cleaning." 

Several  towns  in  Vermont  have,  at  the  recent  elections,  elected  women 
as  superintendents  of  their  schools. 

The  growing  mulberry-trees  for  silk-worms'  food,  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, are  estimated  at  five  hundred  thousand. 

The  Turkish  sultan  suffers  from  toothache  to  such  an  extent  that  his 
life  is  almost  unbearable. 

A  man  of  inquiring  mind  wants  to  know  if  modern  whiskey  has  aver 
been  seen  "  comin'  througii  the  rye." 

Prince  Narixkina  has  presented  his  collection  of  pictures  to  the  czar. 
It  is  the  most  valuable  collection  ever  possessed  by  a  single  person. 

Bishop  Davis,  of  North  Carolina,  is  quite  blind,  but  has  committed 
the  entire  church  service  to  memory. 

"  Well,  wife,  you  can't  say  I  ever  contracted  bad  habits?"  "No, 
sir;  you  generally  expanded  them." 

The  wife's  inability  to  make  good  bread  is  a  ground  of  divorce  among 
the  Arabs. 


£ljc  ^Tuseum. 


THE  accompanying  cut  represents  an  ideal  combat  between  two  of 
those  enormous  reptiles  which  existed  during  the  lower  cretaceous 
period  of  geology,  long  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man.  The  one  on 
the  right  of  the  picture  is  the  Megalosattrus^  an  enormous  lizard  borne 
upon  slightly-raised  feet ;  its  length  reached  about  forty  feet.  Cuvier 
considered  that  it  partook  both  of  the  structure  of  the  iguana  and  the 
monitors,  the  latter  of  which  belong  to  the  Laoertian  reptiles  that 
haunt  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  tropical  India,  The  megalosaurus  was 
probably  a  teiTestrial  saurian.  The  complicated  structure  and  marvel- 
lous arrangement  of  the  teeth  prove  that  it  was  essentially  carnivorous. 
It  fed  probably  on  other  reptiles  of  moderate  size,  such  as  the  crocodiles 
and  turtles  which  are  found  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  same  beds.  One  of 
the  most  important  remains  of  this  animal  that  has  been  found  is  a 
lower  jaw.  It  supports  many  teeth,  and  shows  that  the  head  terminated 
in  a  straight  muzzle,  thin  and  flat  at  the  sides,  like  that  of  the  Gavial, 
the  crocodile  ©f  India.  The  teeth  of  the  megalosaurus  were  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  destructive  functions  with  which  the  formidable  creature 
was  endowed.  They  partake  at  once  of  the  knife,  the  sabre,  and  the 
saw.  Vertical  at  their  junction  with  the  jaw,  they  assume,  with  the  in- 
creased age  of  the  animal,  a  backward  curve,  giving  them  the  form  of  a 
gardener's  pruning-knife.  After  insisting  upon  some  other  particulars 
respecting  tliese  teeth,  Buckland  says  :  "  With  teeth  constructed  so  as  to 
cut  witli  the  whole  of  their  concave  edge,  each  movement  of  the  jaws 
produced  the  combined  effect  of  a  knife  and  a  saw,  at  tlie  same  time  that 
the  point  m.ide  a  first  incision  like  that  made  by  the  point  of  a  double- 
cutting  sword.  The  backward  curvature  taken  by  the  teeth  at  their  full 
growth  renders  the  escape  of  the  prey  when  once  seized  impossible.  We 
find  here,  then,  the  same  arrangements  whi'^h  enable  mankind  to  put  in 
operation  many  of  the  instruments  which  they  employ."  The  reptile 
to  the  left  is  the  Ignanodon,  signifying  iguana-toothed.  It  was  more  gi- 
gantic still  than  the  megalosaums  ;  the  most  colossal,  indeed,  of  all  the 
saurians  of  the  ancient  \\'orld  which  researcti  has  yet  exposed  to  the 
light  of  day.  Professo.  "iwen  and  Dr.  Mantell  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
form  of  the  tail,  the  form>,r  gentleman  assigning  it  a  short  tail,  which 
would  affect  Dr.  ManteU's  estimate  of  its  probable  length  of  fifty  or 
sixty  feet ;  the  largest  femoral  bone  yet  found  measures  four  feet  eight 
inches  in  length.  The  form  and  disposition  of  the  feet,  added  to  the 
existence  of  an  osseous  horn  on  the  upper  part  of  the  muzzle,  or  sno' 
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almost  identifies  it  as  a  species  of  the  existing  iguanas,  tlie  only  reptile 
■whicli  is  known  to  be  provided  with  such  a  horn  upon  the  nose.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  doubt  as  to  the  resemblance  between  these  two  beings  ; 
but,  while  the  largest  of  living  iguanas  scarcely  exceeds  a  yard  in  length, 
its  fossil  congener  was  probably  fifteen  or  sixteen  times  that  length. 
The  teeth,  which  are  the  most  important  and  characteristic  organs  of 
the  whole  animal,  are  not  fixed  in  distinct  sockets  like  tliopc  of  croco- 


diles, but  fixed  on  the  internfll  foce  of  a  dental  bone,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  interior  of  the  palate,  as  in  the  lizards.  The  place  thus  occupied 
by  the  edges  of  the  teeth,  their  trenchant  and  saw-like  form,  their  mode 
of  curvature,  the  points  where  they  become  broader  oi  narrower  which 
turn  them  into  a  species  of  nippers  or  scissors,  are  all  suitable  for  cut- 
ting and  tearing  the  coriaceous  and  resisting  plants  which  are  also  found 
among  the  remains  buried  with  tlie  reptile. 


odon  and  Megalo; 


;  of  the   Geolog  cal   Lower   Cretaceous  Period 
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The  two  great  objects  of  a  learner's  ambitioti  ought  to  be,  to  speak  a 

foreign  language  idiomatically,  and  to  pronounce  it  correctly  ; 

and  these   are   the  objects  which  are  most  carefully 

provided  for  in   the   Masterv  Series. 


THE  MASTERY  OF  LANGUAGES; 

THE     ART    OF    SPEAKING     LANGUAGES    IDIOMATICALLY. 

By  Thoiias  Pkendergast. 
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*,'  Either  of  the  above  volumes  sent  by  m.iil,  free,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
ttates,  on  receipt  of  price. 
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NOTICE. 

"RALPH  THE  HEIR,"  by  Anthony  Trollope,  is  now  pub- 
lishing in.AppLETONs'  Journal.  It  appears  in  Supplements,  once 
a  month,  the  first  issued  being  with  Number  Forty-three. 

"THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD,"  by  Charles 
Dickens,  will  also  appear  in  Supplements,  once  a  month,  each 
monthly  part,  as  published  in  England,  issued  with  one  number  of 
the  JouR.N'AL  complete.     Part  First  appeared  with  Journal  No.   56. 

"THE  THREE  BROTHERS,"  so  far  as  printed  in  the  Jour- 
nal up  to  Jan.  1st,  has  been  published  in  pamphlet-form,  and  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  thirty  cents. 

"THE  LADY  OF  THE  ICE,"  by  James  De  Mille,  was  com- 
menced in  Number  Fifty-three  of  the  Journal,  and  will  be  completed 
in  thirteen  numbers. 
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The    Gardens   of   Ancient   America. 


11  THEN  Christopher  Columbus  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  he 
V  V  was  so  enchanted  with  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  soil,  that' he  looked 
upon  these  till  then  unknown  regions  as  the  true  land  of  promise,  where  the 
most  poetic  dreams  were  destined  to  be  realized. 

During  his  second  voyage,  he  gave  the  name  of  Garden  of  the  Queen  to  a 
charming  group  of  the  Antilles,  where  the  beauties  of  Nature  left  nothing  to  be 
supplied  by  the  labor  and  art  of  man.  In  giving  this  name  to  these  little  half- 
submerged,  but  ever-verdant  islets,  he  doubtless  thought  of  his  generous  pa- 
troness, Isabella  the  Catholic,  and  of  her  innate  love  for  flowers. . 

The  innocent  people  whom  Columbus  visited  on  the  island  of  Hayti,  and  who 
were  divided  into  two  distinct  races,  were  not  without  gardens.  Those  of 
Guacanagari  could  not  certainly  be  compared  wit'h  those  of  the  terrible  Cao- 
nabo,  the  warlike  chief  of  the  Caribbees ;  nevertheless,  these  blooming  gardens 
of  the  Igneries  were  more  like  vegetable  than  ornamental  gardens.  A  great 
variety  of  edibles  was  cultivated  in  them,  including  several  kinds  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes, all  of  which  were  interspersed  with  palm  and  plum  trees.  They  were, 
indeed,  not  really  gardens  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word. 

The  early  American  accounts  of  the  country  mention  the  beautiful  Anacaona, 
Queen  of  the  Igneries,  the  Golden  Flower,  as  she  was  called  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  advanced  to  meet  the  'conquerors  in  her  fertile  country,  surrounded  by  a 
nnmerous  train  of  followers,  but  neither  her  habitjttion  nor  her  gardens  are  de- 
scribed. 

It  was  somewhat  dilFerent  when  the  Spaniards  penetrated  Yucatan,  the  seat 
of  an  aboriginal  civiUzation,  that  long  since  disappeared.  The  naive  Bernal 
■Diaz,  one  of  the  companions  of  Cortez,  verifies  the  accounts  we  have  from  other 
sources  of  the  ancient  culture  of  the  people  of  Yucatan,  who,  besides,  have 
everywhere  left  vestiges  of  an  advanced  state  of  civilization.  "Without  doubt, 
the  palaces  of  Izamal,  Chichen-Itza,  Uxmal,  Labua,  Copan,  and  Palenque,  had 
gardens  attached  to  them.  The  venerable  trees  frequently  met  with  among  the 
imposing  ruins  of  these  structures  fully  justify  this  conclusion.  They  still  robe 
themselves  with  a  luxuriant  foliage,  to  shade  and  adorn  the  works  of  man, 
which  are  daily  crumbling  away,  and  soon  will  have  entirely  ceased  to  exist. 

"We  see  to-day  that  these  people,  with  whose  remote  origin  we  are  begin- 
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ning,  by  the  aid  of  scientific  researcli  to  become  acquainted,  were 
in  matters  of  art  and  intellectual  culture  the  primitive  masters 
of  the  Aztecs,  whose  civilization  so  astonished  Cortez  and  his 
followers,  and  which  in  some  respects  was  superior  to  that  of 
their  Spanish  conquerors.  Gardens  ornamented  with  a  great 
variety  of  architectural  wonders  were  spread  out  over  the  entire 
extent  of  the  fertile  plateau  of  Anahuac.  The  sovereign  who 
reigned  at  Tezcuco  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  who  has  been  called  the  Solomon  of  the  New  World,  Neza- 
hualcoyatl,  had  within  his  dominions  a  number  of  gardens  that 
were  incomparably  beautiful,  and  that  served  as  models,  half  a 
century  later,  for  those  with  which  Montezuma  ornamented  hi' 
capital. 

An  historian  descended  directly  from  the  kings  of  Tezcuco, 
Fernando  de  Alba  Ixtlilxoxitl  itlie  White  Flower),  has  given  us  a 
description  of  these  grounds.  The  gardens  of  the  American 
Athens  lay  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  palace  of  Nezahual- 
coyatl,  where  he  held  his  court  and  assembled  the  learned  men 
of  his  empire,  who  formed  a  sort  of  university.  They  were  sup- 
plied with  aqueducts  and  filled  with  fountains,  fish-ponds,  and 
immense  aviaries,  and  protected  by  a  wood  containing  two  thou- 
sand cedars,  which  still  flourished  at  the  period  when  our  histo- 
rian recorded  the  souvenirs  that  make  his  narrative  so  interesting. 

The  king  of  Tezcuco  possessed  not  alone  the  gardens  of 
Huetecpan  and  Cillan,  which  wore  among  the  chief  ornaments 
of  his  capital ;  he  had  a  number  of  others,  the  most  celebrated 
of  which  was  that  of  Tezcotzinco.  Several  were  situated  around 
a  beautiful  lake  about  forty-five  miles  long  and  seven  miles 
wide.  Some  of  these  parks,  according  to  Ixtlilxoxitl,  were  gar- 
dens of  acclimatization,  where  flowers  and  fruits  of  diverse  re- 
gions -were  cultivated.  The  King  of  Tezcuco  did  not,  however, 
content  himself  with  these  ornamental  gardens.  He  had  an 
eye  to  the  useful  as  well  as  the  ornamental,  and  reserved  five 
of  the  most  fertile  spots  of  ground  near  the  city  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  vegetables  and  fruits  destined  for  the  royal  kitchen. 

From  sources  enlarged  by  conquest  and  domestic  industry, 
says  a  modern  historian,  tlie  monarch  drew  the  means  for  the 
large  consumption  of  his  numerous  household,  and  for  the  costly 
works  •which  he  executed  for  the  convenience  and  embellish- 
ment of  his  capital.  He  filled  it  with  stately  edifices  for  his 
nobles,  whose  constant  attendance  he  was  anxious  to  secure  at 
court.  He  erected  a  magnificent  pile  of  buildings  which  might 
serve  both  for  a  royal  residence  and  for  the  public  offices.  It 
expended  from  east  to  west  three  thousand  seven  hundred  feet, 
and  from  north  to  south  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty 
feet.  It  was  encompassed  by  a  wall  of  unburnt  bricks  and  ce- 
ment, six  feet  wide  and  nine  high,  for  one-half  of  its  circum- 
ference, and  fifteen  feet  high  for  the  other  half.  Within  its  en- 
closure were  two  courts.  The  outer  one  was  used  as  the  great 
market-place  of  the  city,  and  continued  to  be  so  until  long  after 
the  conquest — if,  indeed,  it  is  not  now.  The  interior  court 
was  surrounded  by  the  council-chambers  and  halls  of  justice. 
There  were  also  accommodations  for  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
and  a  spacious  saloon,  with  apartments  opening  into  it  for  men 
of  science  and  poets,  who  pursued  their  studies  in  this  retreat, 
or  met  together  to  hold  converse  under  its  marble  porticos. 
In  this  quarter  also,  were  kept  the  public  archives,  which  fared 
better  under  the  Indian  dynasty  than  they  have  since  under 
their  European  successors. 

Adjoining  this  court  were  the  apai-tments  of  the  king,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  royal  harem,  as  liberally  supplied  with 
beauties  as  that  of  an  Eastern  sultan.  Their  walls  were  in- 
crusted  with  alabasters  and  richly-tinted  stucco,  or  hung  with 
gorgeous  tapestries  and  variegated  feather-work.  They  led 
through  long  arcades,  and  through  intricate  labyrinths  of  shrub- 
bery, into  gardens  where  baths  and  sparkling  fountains  were 
overshadowed  by  tall  groves  of  cedar  and  cypress.  The  basins 
of  water  were  well  stocked  with  fish  of  various  kinds,  and 
the  aviaries  with  birds  glowing  in  all  the  gaudy  plumage  of  the 
tropics.     Many  birds  and  animals,  which  could  not  be  obtained 


alive,  were  represented  in  gold  and  silver  so  skilfully  as  to  have 
furnished  the  great  naturalist,  Hernandez,  with  models  for  his 
work. 

Accommodations  on  a  princely  scale  were  provided  for  the 
sovereigns  of  Mexico  and  Tlacopan  when  they  visited  his  court. 
The  whole  of  this  lordly  pile  contained  three  hundred  apart- 
ments, some  of  them  one  liundred  and  fifty  feet  square.  The 
lieight  of  tlie  building  is  not  mentioned.  It  was  probably  not 
great,  but  supplied  the  requisite  room  by  the  immense  extent  of 
ground  which  it  covered.  The  interior  was  doubtless  con- 
structed of  light  materials,  especially  of  the  rich  woods,  whicli 
in  this  country  are  remarkable,  when  polished,  for  tlie  brilliancy 
and  variety  of  their  colors.  That  the  mure  solid  materials  of 
stone  and  stucco  were  also  liberally  employed,  is  proved  by  the 
remains  at  the  present  day — remains  which  have  furnished  an 
inexhaustible  quarry  for  the  churches  and  other  edifices  since 
erected  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  time  occupied  in  building  this 
palace.  But  two  hundred  thousand  workmen,  it  is  said,  were 
employed  on  it.  However  this  .may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Tezcuoan  monarchs,  like  those  of  Asia  and  ancient  Egypt,  had 
control  of  immense  masses  of  men,  and  would  sometimes  turn 
the  whole  population  of  a  conquered  city,  including  the  women, 
into  the  public  works. 

Adjoining  the  palace  were  buildings  for  the  king's  children, 
who,  by  his  various  wives,  amounted  to  no  less  than  sixty  sons 
and  fifty  daughters.  Here  they  were  instructed  in  all  the  arts 
suited  to  their  station,  comprehending  the  arts  of  working  in 
metals,  jewelry,  and  feather-mosaic. 

Once  in  every  four  months,  the  whole  household,  not  ex- 
cepting the  youngest,  and  including  all  the  attendants  of  the 
king's  person,  assembled  in  a  grand  saloon  of  the  palace,  to 
listen  to  a  discourse  from  an  orator — probably  one  of  the  priest- 
hood. The  preacher  began  by  enlarging  on  the  obligations  of 
morality  and  of  respect  for  the  gods,  especially  important  in 
persons  whose  rank  gave  such  additional  weight  to  example. 
From  wholesome  admonitions  the  monarch  himself  was  not  ex- 
empted, and  the  orsitor  reminded  him  of  his  paramount  duty  to 
show  respect  for  his  own  laws.  The  king,  far  from  taking  um- 
brage, received  the  lesson  with  humility,  and  flie  audience,  we 
are  assured,  were  often  melted  to  tears  by  tte  eloquence  of  the 
preacher. 

"  Nezahualcoyatl's  fondness  for  magnificence,"  says  Pres- 
cott,  in  his  "History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  "was  shown 
in  his  numerous  villas,  which  were  embellished  with  all  that 
could  make  a  rural  retreat  delightful.  His  favorite  residence 
was  Tezcotzinco,  a  conical  hill  about  two  leagues  from  the 
capital.  It  was  laid  out  in  terraces,  or  hanging-gardens,  having 
a  flight  of  steps  five  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  many  of 
them  hewn  in  the  natural  porphyry.  In  the  garden  on  the 
summit  was  a  reservoir  of  water,  fed  by  an  aqueduct  that  was 
carried  over  hill  and  valley  for  several  miles  on  huge  buttresses 
of  masonry.  A  large  rock  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  basin, 
sculptured  with  the  hieroglyphics  representing  the  years  of 
Nezahualcoyatl's  reign,  and  his  principal  achievements  in  each. 
On  a  lower  level  were  three  other  reservoirs,  in  each  of  which 
stood  a  marble  statue  of  a  woman,  emblematic  of  the  three 
states  of  the  empire.  Another  tank  contained  a  winged  lion  (?) 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  bearing  in  his  mouth  the  portrait  of 
the  emperor.  His  likeness  had  been  executed  in  gold,  wood, 
feather-work,  and  stone,  but  this  was  the  only  one  which 
pleased  him. 

"  From  these  copious  basins  the  water  was  distributed  in 
numerous  channels  through  the  gardens,  or  was  made  to  tumble 
over  the  rocks  in  cascades,  shedding  refreshing  dews  on  the 
flowers  and  odoriferous  shrubs  below.  In  the  depths  of  this 
fragrant  wilderness,  marble  porticos  and  pavilions  were  erected, . 
and  baths  excavated  in  the  solid  porphyry,  which  are  still 
shown  by  the  ignorant  natives  as  the  '  Baths  of  Montezuma  \ ' 
The  visitor  descended  by  steps  cut  in  the  living  stone,  and  pol- 
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ished  so  bright  as  to  reflect  like  mirrors.  Toward  the  base  of 
the  hill,  in  the  midst  of  cedar-groves,  whose  gigantic  branches 
threw  a  refreshing  coolness  over  the  verdure  in  the  sultriest 
seasons  of  the  year,  rose  the  royal  villa,  with  its  light  arcades 
and  airy  halls,  drinking  in  the  sweet  perfumes  of  the  gardens. 
Here  the  monarch  often  retired  to  throw  off  the  burdens  of 
state  and  refresh  his  wearied  spirits  in  the  society  of  his  favorite 
wives,  reposing  during  the  noontide  heats  in  the  embowering 
shades  of  his  paradise,  or  mingling,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
in  their  festive  sports  and  dances.  Here  he  entertained  his  im- 
perial brothers  of  Mexico  and  Tlaoopan,  and  followed  the  har- 
dier pleasures  of  the  chase  in  the  noble  woods  that  stretched 
for  miles  around  his  villa,  flourishing  in  all  their  primeval  ma- 
jesty. Here,  too,  he  often  repaired  in  the  latter  days  of  his 
life,  when  age  had  tempered  ambition  and  cooled  the  ardor  of 
his  blood,  to  pursue  in  solitude  the  studies  of  philosophy,  and 
gather  wisdom  from  meditation. 

"  The  extraordinary  accounts  of  the  Tezcucan  architecture  are 
confirmed,  in  the  main,  by  the  relics  which  still  cover  the  hills 
of  Tezcotzinco,  or  are  half-buried  beneath  its  surface.  They 
attract  little  attention,  indeed,  in  the  country,  where  their  true 
history  has  long  since  passed  into  oblivion ;  while  the  traveller, 
whose  curiosity  leads  him  to  the  spot,  speculates  on  their  prob- 
able origin,  and,  as  he  stumbles  over  the  huge  fragments  of 
sculptured  porphyry  and  granite,  refers  them  to  the  primitive 
races  who  spread  their  colossal  architecture  over  the  country, 
long  before  the  coming  of  the  Acolhuans  and  the  Aztecs." 

Not  only  was  the  beautiful  garden  of  Tezcotzinco  destroyed, 
and  the  palace  burned,  but  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  rock  were 
defaced.  The  order  for  this  destruction  came  from  a  bishop, 
who,  frightened  by  the  terrible  sacrifices  of  human  beings 
demanded  by  the  sanguinary  religion  of  Huitzilopuchtli,  re- 
solved to  efface  every  vestige  of  these  structures.  Zumarraga, 
the  first  Bishop  of  Mexico,  and  the  good  Domingo  Betanzos, 
who  rehabilitated  the  Aztecs  with  the  dignity  of  men,  were 
nevertheless  the  friends  of  the  Indians.  It  was  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  Betanzos  that  the  pope,  Paul  III.,  put  forth  a  bull  in 
1536,  by  which  the  Christian  world  recognized  the  Indian  as  a 
human  being,  endowed  with  a  soul. 

According  to  the  tradition  preserved  by  the  Indian  historian 
Tezozomac,  the  most  ancient  garden  of  the  empire  of  Mexico 
was  planted  at  Huestepeo  under  the  direction  of  one  Tinootl, 
superintendent  of  the  palace.  The  great  King  Montezuma- 
Illiraacuna,  who  reigned  in  the  fifteenth  century,  feeling  his  end 
approach,  wanted  his  image  cut  in  the  rocks  that  bore  the  name 
of  these  vast  gardens,  but,  as  at  this  point  the  ground  was 
swampy,  he  first  had  it  filled  up  and  then  planted  with  the 
most  beautiful  trees  and  flowers  of  the  valley.  What  is  now 
practised  by  the  most  skilful  horticulturists  was  then  usage 
among  this  semi-barbarous  people.  They  were  in  the  habit  of 
enveloping  the  roots  of  the  trees  they  transplanted  in  mats  made 
of  reeds,  to  preserve  them  from  the  contact  of  the  air.  This 
garden  appeared  as  by  enchantment  on  the  site  of  what  had 
been  a  desert,  and  the  emperor  expressed  himself  as  being 
highly  satisfled  with  the  superintendent  of  his  palaces.  Tezozo- 
mac tells  us  that  the  great  Montezuma  never  tired  of  admiring 
the  innumerable  varieties  of  flowers  that  till  then  were  un- 
known to  him,  and  that  had  been  so  ingeniously  arranged  to 
charm  the  eye. 

These  beautiful  gardens  do  not  seem  to  have  been  opened  to 
the  public.  The  emperor  was  accustomed  to  stroll  about  in 
them  solitary  and  alone.  Armed  with  a  pea-shooter  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  on  which  were  painted  a  great  variety  of 
animals  with  that  delicate  art  in  which  the  Aztecs  were  skilled, 
he  amused  himself  by  killing  the  birds  of  elegant  plumage  that 
frequented  these  artificial  forests.  The  feathers  of  varied  hues, 
plucked  from  the  birds  of  the  country,  served  as  a  kind  of 
money ;  tribute  was  paid  in  them.  If  they  made  a  fragile  cur- 
rency, its  briUianoy  cannot  be  disputed.  The  Aztecs  were, 
without  doubt,  the  most  skilful  manufacturers  of  flowers  out  of 


feathers  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Soon  after  the  invasion  of 
the  country  by  the  Europeans,  some  specimens  of  this  art,  prac- 
tised so  successfully  by  the  aborigines,  were  sent  to  the  Holy 
Father,  and  they  found  many  enthusiastic  admirers  in  Italy. 

None  of  these  little  cliefs-d''oiuvre  are  now  in  existence, 
owing  to  the  destructibility  of  the  material  employed  in  their 
composition,  but  the  historians  we  have  consulted  go  into  mi- 
nute details  in  describing  what  they  call  the  arte  phimatoria. 

The  principal  garden  planted  by  Montezuma  at  Mexico  oc- 
cupied the  site  where  now  stands  the  Church  of  San  Francisco, 
and  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  that  every  vestige  of  it  has 
disappeared.  An  acebuche  (a  wild  olive),  that  barely  escaped 
being  destroyed  in  1811,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  vegetable 
wonders  that  commanded  the  admiration  of  Cortez. 

It  is  not  alone  the  vanquisher  of  Montezuma  who  praises 
the  gardens  of  Ohapultepeo ;  the  chaplain  of  the  conqueror, 
Gromara,  whose  scrupulous  adherence  to  facts  is  well  known, 
considered  them  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans. Designed  in  part  after  those  of  Tezcuco,  the  gar- 
dens of  Tenochtitlan  contained  something  besides  rare  plants ; 
menageries  were  found  in  them,  very  much  superior  to  any 
possessed  by  Spain  or  France  at  that  period.  Cortez  spoke 
of  them  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration  in  describing  them 
to  Charles  V.,  and  a  rough  drawing  of  them  by  Savorgnano 
enables  us  to  form  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  their  general  arrange- 
ment. There  were  dens  for  jaguars,  pumas,  ocelots,  and  other 
animals ;  cages,  admirably  disposed  for  the  most  beautiful  birds 
of  the  empire,  and  especially  for  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
American  eagles ;  ponds,  where  different  kinds  of  fish  were  bred 
with  the  greatest  care ;  and,  finally,  there  were  subterranean 
vaults  inhabited  hy  enormous  serpents  and  gigantic  saurians, 
that  were  fed  on  the  blood  of  victims  that  fiowed  ft'om  the  foot 
of  the  teoealUs.  The  conquerors  do  not  dissemble  the  pro^ 
found  horror  with  which  this  portion  of  the  menageries  of  Mon- 
tezuma inspired  them,  and,  to  divert  the  thoughts  of  the  reader, 
they  pass  hastily  to  the  gynecium,  where  the  emperor,  for  his 
amusement,  had  gathered  together  a  great  number  of  miserable 
monstrosities  of  our  species.  Here  was  to  be  seen  every  ima- 
ginable human  deformity^  It  was  a  burlesque  comedy,  side  by 
side  with  the  infernal  regions  of  the  Mexicans. 

Among  these  wonders,  entirely  new  in  their  character,  that 
commanded  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  Spaniards, 
there  was  one  that  the  conquerors  seemed  to  never  tire  of  ad- 
miring— the  only  one,  indeed,  that  has  survived  the  lapse  of 
time,  because  it  has  perpetuated  itself,  thanks  to  the  inex- 
haustible fecundity  of  Nature  in  these  climates :  we  refer  to 
the  cMnampas,  or  the  floating-gardens. 

The  Mexicans  themselves  gave  to  these  rafts,  laden  with  fruits 
and  flowers,  the  significant  name  of  "land  upon  the  water." 
The  nature  of  the  country  explains  their  construction,  and  the 
perpetuity  of  their  existence.  The  large  city  surrounded  by  the 
lake  of  Tezcuco  was  built  in  a  manner  similar  to  Venice,  and, 
like  Venice,  it  presented  to  the  view  a  net-work  of  canals  that 
were  frequently  bordered  by  sumptuous  habitations.  The  chi- 
nampas  supplied  the  town  every  day  with  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
especially  with  flowers.  The  Mexicans,  whose  religion  to  us 
seems  to  have  been  so  barbarous,  made  great  use  of  flowers  in 
their  devotions,  and  were  continually  exchanging  them  with 
their  gods.  The  floating-gardens  of  the  lake  brought  these  of- 
ferings to  the  very  foot  of  their  altars. 

According  to  the  older  historians,  the  origin  of  the  ancient 
chinampas  was  not  so  poetic  as  certain  authors  would  lead  us 
to  believe ;  they  were  the  offspring  of  war  and  famine.  Clavi- 
gero  tells  us  that  they  date  their  origin  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  At  this  epoch  it  is  known  that  the  tribes 
of  Colhuas  and  Tepaneques  triumphed  over  the  Mexicans 
proper,  who,  after  an  energetic  defence,  were  circumscribed 
within  the  limits  of  Tenochtitlan  and  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  lake  on  which  the  town  was  built.  It  became  ne- 
cessary to  devise  some  means   of  subsistence.      The  Aztecs 
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found  in  the  aquatic  plants  that  grew  in  abundance  on  the 
shores  of  the  lalce  the  materials  for  these  floating  fields,  formed 
of  black  earth,  substantial  and  abundant.  They  planted  In- 
dian-corn and  vegetables  on  these  verdant  plateaus,  that  two  or 
three  boatmen  could  move  to  a  distance  from  the  shore.  These 
movable  plantations  increased  in  number,  and  proved  suffi- 
ciently productive  to  save  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  from 
famine.  After  the  fortunes  of  the  Aztecs  changed  for  the  bet- 
ter, these  gardens  were  preserved,  but  the  corn  and  vegetables 
were  made  to  give  place  to  flowers  and  odoriferous  plants.  A 
century  ago  some  of  these  blooming  rafts  were  stiU  to  be  seen, 
with  trees  growing  on  them,  that  protected  the_  tender  vegeta- 
tion from  the  burning  rays  of  the  midday  sun. 

There  are  beds  of  fertile  soil  still  floating  on  the  lake,  and, 
indeed,  they  are  about  all  that  now  remains  of  the  aboriginal 
civilization  of  this  ingenious  people.  But,  instead  of  bearing 
fruits  and  flowers  to  the  foot  of  the  teocallis,  where  thousands 
of  human  beings  were  sacrificed,  they  supply  the  housewives 
of  Mexico  with  excellent  vegetables. 

It  is  especially  at  Santa  Anita  and  Istacalco,  two  pretty  vil- 
lages situated  on  the  lake,  a  short  distance  from  Mexico,  that 
the  chinampas  produce  the  most  beautiful  flowers.  Ixtacalco 
signifies,  in  the  language  of  the  Aztecs,  the  "White  House,  and 
its  smiling  habitations  are  seen  at  the  origin  of  the  grand  canal 
which  connects  the  lagoon  of  Chalco  with  the  lake.  Santa 
Anita  is  but  a  little  way  farther  on.  The  well-to-do  and  indus- 
trious population  of  these  two  little  villages  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  Indians,  nor  do  these  people  difter  very  materially  from 
what  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  Some  of  the  lit- 
tle houses  in  which  they  live  are  constructed  of  adohes,  bricks 
dried  in  the  sun  ;  others,  more  simple  still,  of  canizos,  or  reeds 
of  large  growth ;  very  few  of  them  are  constructed  of  stone. 
All  the  inhabitants  are  proprietors,  but  proprietors  only  of  little 
patches  of  ground  that  float  on  the  lake.  The  primitive  sup- 
port or  foundation  of  these  gardens,  that  the  owners  move  in 
any  direction  they  please,  costs  no  small  labor. 

Prescott  says,  in  his  "History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico," 
that  "  these  chinampas  had  their  origin  in  the  detached  masses 
of  earth,  which,  loosening  from  the  shores,  were  held  together 
by  the  fibrous  roots  with  which  they  were  penetrated.  The 
primitive  Aztecs,  in  their  poverty  of  land,  availed  themselves 
of  the  hint  thus  afforded  by  Nature.  They  constructed  rafts 
of  reeds,  rushes,  and  ather  fibrous  materials,  which,  tightly  knit 
together,  formed  a  suflicienfbasis  for  the  sediment  that  they 
drew  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  Gradually  islands  were 
formed,  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  three  or  four 
feet  in  depth,  with  a  rich,  stimulated  soil,  on  which  the  econom- 
ical Indian  raised  his  vegetables  and  flowers  for  the  markets  of 
Tenochtitlan.  Some  of  the  chinampas  were  even  firm  enough 
to  allow  the  growth  of  small  trees,  and  to  sustain  a  hut  for  the 
residence  of  the  person  that  had  charge  of  it,  who,  with  a 
long  pole  resting  on  the  sides  or  the  bottom  of  the  shallow 
basin,  could  change  the  position  of  his  little  territory  at  pleas- 
ure, which,  with  its  rich  freight  of  vegetable  stores,  was  seen 
moving  like  some  enchanted  island  over  the  water." 

At  Tacubaya,  some  two  or  three  miles  from  the  city  of 
Mexico,  there  were,  in  olden  times,  some  beautiful  gardens. 
There,  surrounded  by  a  clump  of  trees  and  bushes,  you  are 
shown  the  "Fountain  of  the  Queen."  It  is  a  basin  of  the 
purest  water,  and  is  called  the  Alberca. 

Long  ago,  says- the  legend.  Queen  Malinche  was  accustomed 
to  bathe  in  this  fountain,  accompanied  by  her  attendants,  robed 
like  her  in  long  white  garments.  Now  it  happened,  one  day, 
that  the  beautiful  queen  of  the  Aztecs  was  surprised  by  a  party 
of  hunters  just  as  she  had  laid  aside  her  robe.  In  her  confusion 
she  did  not  hesitate  what  course  to  pursue,  but  threw  herself 
into  the  fountain  at  the  point  where  the  water  is  most  disturbed. 
Malinche  never  again  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  mortals,  but  every 
day  at  noon,'the  hour  when  the  beautiful  queen  was  accustomed 
to  bathe,  people  of  acute  vision  see  appear  above  the  eddy  in 


the  centre  of  the  basin  a  tecumatl  painted  in  gold  and  vermil- 
ion. It  is  the  elegant  head-dress  of  the  Mexican  queen  sur- 
prised centuries  ago  by  the  hunters.  The  semi-globe  so  richly 
ornamented  remains  but  an  instant  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  just  long  enough  to  indicate  the  spot  to  mortals,  where 
Malinclie  still  lives  in  her  palace  of  crystal.  The  legend  of  the 
AJberca  was  many  generations  old  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
Malinclie  was  also  the  Indian  name  of  the  beautiful  Marina,  the 
interpreter  and  companion  of  Cortez. 

II. 

The  Peruvian  city  of  Jauja,  now  greatly  fallen  from  its  an- 
tique magnificence,  although  very  substantially  and  regularly 
built,  owed  its  ancient  renown,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  fa- 
mous orchards  of  the  Inca,  which  might  have  been  called  the 
Gardens  of  Golden  Flowers ;  but  to-day  not  a  vestige  of  them 
remains.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  this  city,  capital  of 
an  extensive  province,  has  any  thing  in  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood which  indicates  great  mineral  wealth.  Jauja,  traversed  by 
a  small  river  nearly  useless  to  the  inhabitants  on  account  of  its 
high,  abrupt  banks,  is  a  city  regularly  laid  out,  the  streets  run- 
ning at  right  angles,  the  principal  one  of  which  is  about  seventy 
feet  wide. 

The  metallic  plantations  of  these  singular  gardens  may,  as 
observed  by  Paz  Soldan,  owe  their  origin  to  a  physical  circum- 
stance. There  is  a  scarcity  of  water  at  .Jauja,  for  irrigation, 
and  the  vegetation  depends  on  the  rains,  which  are  always  rare  in 
these  countries.  Perhaps  the  Incas  sought  only  amusement  in 
forming  fruits,  flowers,  and  even  animals,  of  the  precious  metals 
which  they  were  so  skilled  in  working,  and  had  no  great  value 
in  their  eyes.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  the  face  of  the  country 
presents,  there  is  a  railroad  in  contemplation  between  Jauja  and 
Lima.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  making  the  excavations  for  the 
road,  they  will  find  some  of  the  large  quadrupeds  in  gold  with 
which  the  Incas  were  wont  to  ornament  their  gardens.  The 
old  traditions  tell  us  of  a  herd  of  llamas  with  metal  fieeces,  that 
seemed  to  be  guarded  by  a  shepherd  in  gold.  A  profusion  of 
plants,  says  the  legend,  was  there,  apparently  as  food  for  these 
brilliant  animals.  We  can  be  certain  that  tliese  golden  llamas, 
which  disappeared  centuries  ago,  were  not  solid.  Admirable 
founders,  and  not  less  skilful  as  goldsmiths,  the  Peruvians  knew 
perfectly  the  art  of  working  a  metal  they  did  not  use  as  money, 
but  which  they  did  not  procure  without  labor.  The  goldsmitlis 
of  Francis  I.  had  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  skill  of  the 
Peruvians  when  the  French  privateersman,  Jean  Florin,  pre- 
sented to  the  king  some  enoi'mous  vases  he  had  captured  from 
the  Spaniards. 

If  Pizarro  was  not  able  to  write  his  own  name,  the  army  he 
commanded  with  the  ability  of  a  great  captain  was  certainly 
not  composed  of  men  of  much  literary  attainments.  Except 
the  two  brothers  of  the  conqueror,  Diego  and  Fernando,  Cieca 
de  Leon,  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  conquest,  and  a  certain 
Mora,  a  sort  of  an  artist-soldier,  there  was  no  one  among  this 
handful  of  resolute  men  capable  of  describing  a  single  one  of 
the  monuments  or  gardens  of  the  Emperor  of  Peru.  The  gold 
employed  instead  of,  or  in  the  absence  of,  other  metals  in  the 
construction  of  their  temples,  and  sometimes  in  a  certain  fan- 
tastic ornamentation  of  their  sacred  vases,  together  with  the 
astonishing  skill  the  natives  displayed  in  casting,  surprised  the 
Spaniards  more  than  any  thing  else.  The  exaggerated  accounts 
received  in  Europe  of  the  riches  of  the  New  "World  were  doubt- 
less, in  a  great  measure,  due  to  this  and  kindred  circumstances. 
It  is,  however,  asserted  that  a  magnificent  enclosure,  belonging 
to  the  palace  of  the  sovereign  of  Jauja,  contained  numerous  evi- 
dences of  his  incalculable  riches.  A  descendant  of  the  Incas  of 
Peru,  Garcilasco  de  la  Vega,  whose  testimony  is  always  more 
or  less  exaggerated,  is  one  of  the  first  among  the  historians  of 
the  conquest  who  described  these  gardens.  His  account  might 
be  classed  with  the  numerous  legends  due  to  the  conquest,  if  it 
were  not  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  a  more  reliable  eye- 
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witness.  Francisco  Xeres,  the  secretary  of  Pizarro,  who  will 
not  certainly  be  accused,  in  his  dry  relation  of  facts,  of  exagger- 
ation, tells  us  that,  among  the  numerous  specimens  of  objects 
in  the  precious  metals  consigned  to  the  crucible,  there  were 
many  that  exceeded  in  dimensions  any  thing  of  the  kind  known 
to  the  Old  World.  He  adds:  "According  to  the  reports  of 
Atabalipa,  Chilicuchima,  and  many  others,  this  prince  had  at 
Jauja  sheep  (alpacas  or  llamas,  probably)  and  shepherds  in 
gold,  and  these  sheep  and  shepherds  were  life-size.  These  ob- 
jects had  belonged  to  his  father,  and  he  promised  to  give  them 
to  the  Spaniards."  % 

In  offering  a  representation  of  the  gardens  of  the  Inca,  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  add  fiction  to  descriptions  that  are  purely 
legendary.  Natural  history  has  its  innocent  dreams,  and  arche- 
ology its  licenses.  Every  architect  who  examines  the  scat- 
tered vestiges  of  a  celebrated  monument,  is  at  liberty  to  at- 
tempt its  restitution;  this  is  what  we  have  tried  in  the  cut 
we  present. 

What  was  seen  in  the  mountain-regions  of  Jauja,  where 
the  metals  are  so  abundant,  was  seen  also,  during  the  same 
period,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  Mexico,  where  gold  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  scarce.  The  Mexican  Solomon,  with  whose 
horticultural  possessions  we  are  already  somewhat  acquainted, 
had  constructed  apartments  ingeniously  distributed  near  his 
real  gardens,  which  he  filled  with  rare  plants,  flowers  remarkable 
for  their  beauty,  and  animals  that  were  found  in  the  remote 
provinces  of  his  kingdom,  and  were  rarely  seen  in  the  valley 
of  Mexico,  aU  formed  of  pure  gold.  The  collection  constituted 
a  sort  of  museum  of  natural  history  for  the  use  of  the  learned 
men  of  Tezcuco.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  gardens  of  Neza- 
hualcoyatl  were  of  public  utility.  The  gardens  created  by  the 
father  of  Atahualpa  were,  on  the  contrary,  simply  pleasure-gar- 
dons,  evidencing  the  skill  of  the  Peruvian  artists.  It  was  at 
Jucay,  a  small  village,  that  the  Incas  most  frequently  escaped 
from  the  turmoil  of  their  capital  and  the  fatigue  of  state  affairs. 
The  palace  of  these  sovereigns  had  nothing  imposing  in  its  ap- 
pearance, but  in  every  direction  a  magnificent  landscape  was 
presented  to  the  view.  The  ruins  of  the  structure  are  still 
to  be  seen.  Two  large  squares,  surrounded  with  trees  over 
a  hundred  feet  high,  convey  an  idea  of  what  the  appearance  of 
these  Peruvian  gardens  must  have  been.  From  there  we  turn 
toward  Urubamba,  where  are  now  the  most  beautiful  gardens 
of  Peru.  They  are  situated,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  Quebrada, 
where  the  uneven  country  presents  views  of  surpassing  beauty. 

The  Peruvian  architecture,  although  bearing  the  general 
characteristics  of  an  imperfect  state  of  refinement,  still  had  its 
peculiar  character,  and  so  uniform  was  its  character,  that  the 
edifices  throughout  the  country  seem  to  have  been  all  cast  in 
the  same  mould.  They  were  usually  built  of  porphyry  or  granite, 
not  unfrequently  of  brick.  This,  which  was  formed  into  blocks 
or  squares  of  much  lai'ger  dimensions  than  brick,  was  made  of  a 
tenacious  earth  mixed  up  with  reeds  or  tough  grass,  and  ac- 
quired a  degree  of  hardness  with  age  that  made  it  insensible 
alike  to  the  storms  and  the  more  trying  sun  of  the  tropics. 
The  walls  were  of  great  thickness,  but  low,  seldom  reaching  to 
more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  height.  It  is  rare  to  meet 
with  accounts  of  a  building  that  rose  to  a  second  story. 

The  apartments  had  no  communication  with  one  another, 
but  usually  opened  into  a  court,  and,  as  they  were  unprovided 
with  windows,  or  apertures  that  served  for  them,  the  only  light 
from  without  must  have  been  admitted  by  the  doorways.  These 
were  made  with  the  sides  approaching  each  other  toward  the 
top,  so  that  the  lintel  was  considerably  narrower  than  the 
threshold,  a  peculiarity  also  in  Egyptian  architecture.  The 
roofs  have,  for  the  most  part,  disappeared  with  time.  Some 
few  survive  in  the  less  ambitious  edifices,  of  a  singular  bell- 
shape,  and  made  of  a  composition  of  earth  and  pebbles. 
Many  seem  to  have  been  constructed  without  the  aid  of  ce- 
ment, and  writers  have  contended  that  the  Peruvians  were 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  mortar  orcement  of  any  kind. 


But  a  close,  tenacious  mould,  mixed  with  lime,  may  be  discov- 
ered filling  up  the  interstices  of  the  granite  in  some  buildings; 
and  in  others,  where  the  well-fitted  blocks  leave  no  room  for 
the  coarser  material,  the  eye  of  the  antiquary  has  detected  a  fine 
bituminous  glue  as  hard  as  the  rock  itself. 

The  greatest  simplicity  was  observed  in  the  construction  of 
the  buildings,  which  were  usually  free  from  outward  ornament, 
though  in  some  the  huge  stones  were  shaped  into  a  convex 
form  with  great  regularity,  and  adjusted  with  such  nice  pre- 
cision to  one  another,  that  it  would  seem  impossible,  but  for  the 
flutings,  to  determine  the  line  of  junction. 

There  is  no  appearance  of  columns  or  of  arches,  though 
tliere  is  some  contradiction  as  to  the  latter  point.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that,  although  they  may  have  made  some  ap- 
proach to  this  mode  of  construction  by  the  greater  or  less  in- 
clination of  the  walls,  the  Peruvian  architects  were  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  the  true  principle  of  the  circular  arch  reposing 
on  its  key-stone. 

"  The  architecture  of  the  Incas  is  characterized,"  says  an 
eminent  traveller,  "by  simplicity,  symmetry,  and  solidity."  It 
may  seem  unphilosophical  to  condemn  the  peculiar  fashion  of  a 
nation  as  indicating  a  want  of  taste  because  its  standard  of  taste 
differs  from  our  own.  Yet  there  is  an  incongruity  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Peruvian  buildings  which  argues  a  very  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  first  principles  of  architecture.  While 
they  put  together  their  bulky  masses  of  porphyry  and  granite 
with  the  nicest  art,  they  were  incapable  of  mortising  their  tim- 
bers, and,  in  the  ignorance  of  iron,  knew  no  better  way  of  hold- 
ing the  beams  together  than  tying  them  with  thongs  of  maguey. 

The  most  renowned  of  the  Peruvian  temples,  the  pride 
of  the  capital,  and  the  wonder  of  the  empire,  was  at  Cuzco, 
where  it  received  the  name  of  Coricancha;  or,  "The  Place 
of  Gold."  It  consisted  of  a  principal  building  and  several 
chapels  and  inferior  edifices,  covering  a  large  extent  of  ground 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  completely  encompassed  by  a  wall 
which,  with  the  edifices,  was  all  constructed  of  stone.  The 
work  was  of  the  kind  already  described,  and  was  so  finely  exe- 
cuted, that  a  Spaniard,  who  saw  it  in  all  its  glory,  assures  us 
he  could  call  to  mind  only  two  edifices  in  Spain  which,  for  their 
workmanship,  were  at  all  to  be  compared  with  it. 

The  interior  of  the  temple  was  the  most  worthy  of  admira- 
tion. It  was  literally  a  mine  of  gold.  On  the  western  wall  was 
emblazoned  a  representation  of  the  Deity,  consisting  of  a  human 
countenance  looking  forth  from  amid  innumerable  rays  of 
light,  which  emanated  from  it  in  every  direction,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  sun  is  often  personified  with  us.  The  figure  was 
engraved  on  a  massive  plate  of  gold  of  enormous  dimensions, 
thickly  powdered  with  emeralds  and  precious  stones.  Gold,  in 
the  figurative  language  of  the  people,  was  "  the  tears  wept  by 
the  sun,"  and  every  part  of  the  interior  of  the  temple  glowed 
with  burnished  plates  and  studs  of  the  precious  metal.  The  cor- 
nices which  surrounded  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary,  were  of  the 
same  costly  material,  and  a  broad  belt  of  frieze  of  gold,  let  into 
the  stone-work,  encompassed  the  whole  exterior  of  the  edifice. 

The  buildings  of  the  Incas  were  accommodated  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  climate,  and  were  well  fitted  to  resist  those  terrible 
convulsions  which  belong  to  the  land  of  volcanoes.  The  wis- 
dom of  their  plan  is  attested  by  the  number  which  still  survive, 
while  the  more  modern  constructions  of  the  conquerors  have 
been  buried  in  ruins.  The  hand  of  the  conquerors,  indeed,  has 
fiillen  heavily  on  these  venerable  monuments,  and,  in  their  blind 
and  superstitious  search  for  hidden  treasure,  has  caused  infi- 
nitely more  ruin  than  time  or  the  earthquake.  Yet  enough  of 
these  monuments  still  remain  to  invite  the  researches  of  the 
antiquary.  Those  only  in  the  most  conspicuous  situations  have 
been  hitherto  examined.  But,  by  the  testimony  of  travellers, 
many  more  are  to  be  found  in  the  less-frequented  parts  of  the 
country,"  and  we  may  hope  they  will  one  day  call  forth  a  kin- 
dred spirit  of  enterprise  to  that  which  has  so  successfully  ex- 
plored the  mysterious  recesses  of  Central  America  and  Yucatan. 
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THE   LADY   OF  THE   ICE.* 

By  James  De  Mille,  Author  of   "  The  Dodge  Club  Abroad,' 
"  Cord  and  Creese,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XVn.— "  SOMETHIN'  WAERUM." 

I  MUST  Bay  I  was  grievously  disappointed  at  the  departure  of 
the  ladies.  It  was  late  enough  in  all  conscience  for  such  a  move,  but 
the  time  had  passed  quickly,  and  I  was  not  aware  how  late  it  was. 
Besides,  I  had  hoped  that  something  would  fall  from  them  which 
would  throw  light  on  the  great  mystery.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  oc- 
curred. They  retired  without  saying  any  thing  more  than  the  com- 
monplaces of  social  life.  What  made  it  worse  was,  the  fact  that  my 
story  had  produced  a  tremendous  effect  on  both  of  them.  That  could 
not  be  concealed.  They  evidently  knew  something  about  the  lady 
whom  I  had  rescued ;  and,  if  they  chose,  they  could  put  me  in  the  way 
of  discovery.  Then,  in  Heaven's  name,  why  didn't  they  ?  Why  did 
they  go  off  in  this  style,  without  a  word,  leaving  me  a  prey  to  suspense 
of  the  worst  kind  ?  It  was  cruel.  It  was  unkind.  It  was  ungenerous. 
It  was  unjust.     It  was  unfair. 

One  thing  alone  remained  to  comfort  and  encourage  me,  and  that 
was  the  recollection  of  Miss  O'Htilloran's  bewitching  smile.  The 
sweetness  of  that  smile  lingered  in  my  memory,  and  seemed  to  give 
me  hope.  I  would  see  her  again.  I  would  ask  her  directly,  and  she 
would  not  have  the  heart  to  refuse.  Marion's  graver  face  did  not  in- 
spire that  confident  hope  which  was  caused  by  the  more  genial  and 
sympathelic  manner  of  her  sprightly  elder  sister. 

Such  were  my  thoughts  after  the  ladies  had  taken  their  departure. 
But  these  thoughts  were  soon  interrupted  and  diverted  to  another 
channel.  O'Halloran  rang  for  a  servant,  and  ordered  up  what  he  called 
"  Bomethili'  warrum."  That  something  soon  appeared  in  the  shape 
of  two  decanters,  a  kettle  of  hot  water,  a  sugar-bowl,  tumblers,  wine- 
glasses, spoons,  and  several  other  things,  the  list  of  which  was  closed 
by  pipes  and  tobacco. 

O'Halloran  was  beyond  a  doubt  an  Irishman,  and  a  patriotic  one 
at  that,  but  for  "  somethin'  warrum "  he  evidently  preferred  Scotch 
whiskey  to  that  which  is  produced  on  the  Emerald  Sod.  Beneath  the 
benign  influences  of  this  draught  he  became  more  confidential,  and  I 
grew  more  serene.  We  sat.  We  quaffed  the  fragrant  draught.  We 
inhaled  the  cheerful  nicotic  fumes.  We  became  friendly,  communica- 
tive, sympathetic. 

O'Halloran,  however,  was  more  talkative  than  I,  and  consequently 
had  more  to  say.  If  I'm  not  a  good  talker,  I'm  at  least  an  excellent 
listener,  and  that  was  all  that  my  new  friend  wanted.  And  so  he  went 
on  talking,  quite  indifferent  as  to  any  answers  of  mine ;  and,  as  I  al- 
ways prefer  the  ease  of  listening  to  the  drudgery  of  talking,  we  were 
both  well  satisfied  and  mutually  delighted. 

First  of  all,  O'Halloran  was  simply  festive.  He  talked  much  about 
my  adventure,  criticised  it  from  various  points  of  view,  and  gayly  ral- 
lied me  about  the  lost  "  gyerrul." 

From  a  consideration  of  my  circumstances,  he  wandered  gradually 
away  to  his  own.  He  lamented  his  present  position  in  Quebec,  which 
place  he  found  insufferably  dull. 

"I'd  lave  it  at  wanst,"  he  said,  "if  I  wern't  deteened  here  by  the 
deems  of  jewty.  But  I  foind  it  dull  beyond  all  exprission.  Me  only 
occupeetiou  is  to  walk  about  the  sthraits  and  throy  to  preserve  the  at- 
tichood  of  a  shuparior  baying.  But  I'm  getting  overwarrun  an'  toired 
out,  an'  I'm  longing  for  the  toime  whin  I  can  bid  ajoo  to  the  counthry 
with  its  In  j  ins  an'  Canajians." 

"  I  don't  see  what  you  can  find  to  amuse  yourself  with,"  said  I, 
sympathetically. 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  I  have  veerious  purshoots.  I've  got  me  books, 
an'  I  foind  imploymiut  an'  amusemint  with  thim." 

An3  now  he  began  to  enlarge  on  the  theme  of  his  books,  and  he 
went  on  in  this  way  till  he  became  eloquent,  enthusiastic,  and  glorious. 
He  quaft'ei  the  limpid  and  transparent  liquid,  and  its  insinuating  influ- 
ences inspired  him  every  moment  to  nobler  flights  of  fancy,  of  rhetoric, 
and  of  eloquence.  lie  began  to  grow  learned.  He  discoursed  about 
the  Attic  drama ;  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal ;  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Parthians ;  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster ;  the  wars  of  Hera- 


clius  and  Chosroes ;  the  Ommiades,  the  Abbasides,  and  the  Fatimites ; 
the  Comneni ;  the  Paleologi;  the  writings  of  Snorro  Sturlesson;  the 
round  towers  of  Ireland;  the  Phoenician  origin  of  the  Irish  people 
proved  by  illustrations  from  Plautus,  and  a  hundred  other  things  of  a 
similar  character. 

"And  what  are  you  engaged  upon  now?"  I  asked,  at  length,  as  I 
found  myself  fairly  lost  amid  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  which  he 
brought  forwdrd. 

"  Engccged  upon  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  "  well — a  little  of  iviry  thing,  but 
this  dee  I've  been  busy  with  a  rnyconsthruction  of  the  scholastic 
thaories  rilitiv'  to  the  jureetion  of  the  diluge  of  Juccclion.  Have  ye 
ivir  perused  the  thraitises  of  the  Chubingen  school  about  the  Noachic 
diluge  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Well,  ye'll  find  it  moighty  foine  an'  insthructive  raidin'.  But  in 
addition  to  this,  I've  been  investigatin'  the  subject  of  maydyayvil 
jools." 

"  Jools  ? "  I  repeated,  in  an  imbecile  way. 

"  Yis,  jools,"  said  O'Ualloran,  "  the  orjil,  ye  know,  the  weeger  of 
battle." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  I,  as  a  light  burst  in  upon  me ;  "  duels — I  under- 
stand." 

"  But  the  chafe  subject  that  I'm  engeeged  upon  is  a  very  different 
one,"  he  resumed,  taking  another  swallow  of  the  oft-replenished 
draught.  "  It's  a  thraitise  of  moine  by  which  I  ixpict  to  upsit  the 
thaories  of  the  miserable  Saxon  schaymers  that  desthort  the  pleen 
facts  of  antiquetee  to  shoot  their  own  narrow  an'  disthortid  compray- 
hinsions.  An'  I  till  ye  what— whin  my  thraitise  is  published,  it'll 
make  a  chumult  among  thim  that'll  convulse  the  litherary 
wurruld." 

"What  is  your  treatise  about?"  I  asked,  dreamily,  for  I  only 
half  comprehended  him,  or  rather,  I  didn't  comprehend  him  at 
all. 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  its  a  foine  subject  intoirely.     It's  a  thraitis 
tiv'  to  the  Aydipodayan  Ipopaya." 

"  What's  that  ?  "  I  asked.     "  The  what  ?— " 

"  The  Aydipodayan  Ipopaya,"  said  O'Halloran. 

"  The  Aydipodayan  Ipopaya  ?  "  1  repeated,  in  a  misty,  fogg) 
utterly  woe-begone  manner. 

"  Yis,"  said  he,  "  an'  I'd  like  to  have  your  opinion  about  that 
same,"  saying  which,  he  once  more  filled  his  oft-replenished  tum- 
bler. 

It  was  too  much.  The  conversation  was  getting  beyond  my  depth. 
I  had  followed  him  in  a  vague  and  misty  way  thus  far,  but  this  Aydi-  . 
podayan  Ipopaya  was  an  obstacle  \yhich  I  could  not  in  any  way  sur- 
mount. I  halted  short,  full  in  front  of  that  insurmountable  obstacle. 
So  far  from  surmounting  it,  I  couldn't  even  pretend  to  have  the 
smallest  idea  what  it  was.  I  could  not  get  over  it,  and  therefore  be- 
gan to  think  of  a  general  retreat. 

I  rose  to  my  feet. 

"  Ye're  not  going  yit  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,  but  I  am,"  said  I. 

"  Why,  sure  it's  airly  enough,"  said  he. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "it's  early  enough,  but  it's  early  the  wrong  way. 
It's  now,"  said  I,  taking  out  my  watch,  "just  twenty  minutes  of  four,  . 
I  must  be  off — really." 

"  Well,"  said  O'Halloran,  "  I'm  sorry  ye're  going,  but  you  know  ' 
best  what  you  must  do." 

"  And  I'm  sorrier,"  said  I,  "  for  I've  spent  a  most  delightful  even- 
ing." 

"  Sure  an'  I'm  glad  to  hear  ye  say  that.  And  ye'll  come  again, 
won't  ye  ?  " 

"  Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure." 

"  Come  to-morrow  night  thin,"  said  he. 

"  I  shall  be  only  too  happy,"  said  I ;  and  with  these  words  I  took 
my  departure.  '  , 

I  went  home,  and  went  to  bed  at  once.  But  I  lay  awake,  a  prey 
to  many  thoughts.  Those  thoughts  did  not  refer  to  O'Halloran,  or  to 
his  Aydipodayan  Ipopaya.  On  the  contrary,  they  referred  altogether 
to  the  ladies,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  heard  my  nar- 
rative. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  that  ? 

And  my  speculations  on  this  passed  on  even  into  my  dreams,  and 
thus  carried  me  away  into 
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CHAPTER  XVm.— THE  FOLLOWING  MOENING.— APPEAEANCE  OP 

JACK  RANDOLPH.— A  NEW  COMPLICATION.— THE  THREE  OR- 
ANGES.—DESPERATE    EFFORTS  OF    THE    JUGGLER.— IIOW    TO 

MAKE  FULL,   AMPLE,   COMPLETE,    AND    MOST  SATISFACTORY 

EXPLANATIONS.— MISS     PHILLIPS  !— THE    WIDOW  I  I— NUMBER 

THREE  1 1 1-LODIE    RAPIDLY    RISING    INTO    GREATER   PROMI- 

NENCE  ON  THE  MENTAL  AND  SENTIMENTAL  HORIZON  OF  JACK 

RANDOLPH. 

"  Well,  old  chap,"  cried  Jack,  as  he  burst  into  my  room  on  the 
following  morning,  "  what  the  mischief  were  you  doing  with  yourself 
all  last  night  ?  Come,  out  with  it.  No  humbug.  I  was  here"  at 
twelve,  lighted  up,  and  smoked  till — yes — I'll  be  hanged  if  it  wasn't 
half-past  two.  And  you  didn't  come.  What  do  you  mean,  my  good 
fellow,  by  that  sort  of  thing  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  I,  meekly,  "  I  was  passing  the  evening  with  a  friend." 

"  The  evening!     The  night  you  mean." 

"  Well,  it  was  rather  late,"  said  I.  "  The  fact  is,  we  got  talking, 
and  I  was  telling  him  about  my  adventure  on  the  ice.  We  had  been 
at  the  concert  first,  anil  then  I  went  with  him  to  his  quarters.  By- 
the-way,  why  weren't  you  there?  " 

In  this  dexterous  way  I  parried  Jack's  question,  for  I  did  not  feel 
inclined  just  yet  to  return  his  confidence.  I  am  by  nature,  as  the 
reader  must  by  this  time  have  seen,  uncommonly  reticent  and  re- 
served, and  I  wasn't  going  to  pour  out  my  story  and  my  feelings  to 
Jack,  who  would  probably  go  and  tell  it  everywhere  before  the  close 
of  the  day. 

"  The  concert !  "  cried  Jack,  contemptuously — "  the  concert !  My 
dear  boy,  are  you  mad  ?  What's  a  concert  to  me  or  I  to  a  concert  ? 
A  concert  ?  My  dear  fellow,  what  kind  of  an  idea  have  you  formed 
of  me,  if  you  think  that  I  am  capable  of  taking  part  in  any  festive 
scene  when  my  soul  is  crushed  under  such  an  accumulated  burden  of 
fuss  and  bother  ?  " 

"  What,  are  you  bothered  still  ?  Haven't  you  begun  to  see  your 
way  through  the  woods  ?  " 

"  See  my  way  ?  "  cried  Jack.  "  Why,  it's  getting  worse  and 
worse — " 

"  Worse  ?  I  thought  jou  had  reached  the  worst  when  you  were 
repulsed  by  Louie.  What  worse  thing  can  happen  than  that  ?  Weren't 
all  your  thoughts  on  death  intent  ?  Didn't  you  repeat  your  order  for 
a  gravestone  ?  " 

"  True,  old  boy  ;  very  correct ;  but  then  I  was  just  beginning  to 
rally,  you  know,  and  all  that,  when  down  comes  a  new  bother,  and,  if 
I  weren't  so  uncommonly  fruitful  in  resource,  this  day  would  have 
seen  an  end  of  Jack  Randolph.  I  see  you're  rather  inclined  to  chaff 
me  about  the  gravestone,  but  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Macrorie,  if  this 
sort  of  thing  continues  you'll  be  in  for  it.  I've  pulled  through  this 
day,  but  whether  I  can  pull  through  to-morrow  or  not  is  a  very  hard 
thing  to  say." 

At  this  Jack  struck  a  match,  and  solemnly  lighted  his  pipe,  which 
all  this  time  he  had  been  filling. 

"  'Pon  my  word,  old  chap,"  said  I,  "  you  seem  bothered  again,  and 
cornered,  and  all  that.  What's  up  ?  Any  thing  new  ?  Out  with  it, 
and  pour  it  into  this  sympathetic  ear." 

Jack  gave  about  a  dozen  solemn  puffs.  Then  he  removed  his  pipe 
with  his  left  hand.  Then  with  his  right  hand  he  stroked  his  brow. 
Then  he  said,  slowly  and  impressively : 

"  SMs  here  !  " 

"  She  ! "  I  repeated.     "  What  she  ?     Which  ?    When  ?    How  ?  " 

"  Miss  Phillips  ! "  said  Jack. 

"  Miss  Phillips  ! "  I  cried.  "  Miss  Phillips !  Why,  haven't  you 
been  expecting  her?  Didn't  she  write,  and  tell  you  that  she  was  com- 
ing, and  all  that  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  then  you  know  I  had  half  an  idea  that  something  or 
other  would  turn  up  to  prevent  her  actual  arrival.  There's  many  a 
slip,  you  know,  'tween  cup  and  lip.  How  did  I  know  that  she  was 
really  coming?  It  didn't  seem  at  all  probable  that  any  thing  so 
abominably  embarrassing  should  be  added  to  all  my  other  embarrass- 
ments." 

'■  Probable  ?  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  it  seems  to  me  the  most  prob- 
able thing  in  the  world.  It's  always  so.  Misfortunes  never  come 
single.  Don't  you  know  that  they  always  come  in  clusters  ?  But 
come,  tell  me  all  about  it.  In  the  first  place,  you've  seen  her,  of 
course  ?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course.     I  heard  of  her  arrival  yesterday  morn,  and  went 


off  at  once  to  call  on  her.  Her  reception  of  me  was  not  very  flattering. 
She  was,  in  fact,  most  confoundedly  cool.  -But  you  know  my  way.  I 
felt  awfully  cut  up,  and  insisted  on  knowing  the  reason  of  all  this. 
Then  it  all  came  out." 

Jack  paused. 
."  Well,  what  was  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  confound  it,  it  seems  that  she  had  been  here  two  days,  and 
had  been  expecting  me  to  come  every  moment.  Xow,  I  ask  you,  Ma- 
crorie, as  a  friend,  wasn't  that  rather  hard  on  a  fellow  when  he's  try- 
ing to  do  the  very  best  he  can,  and  is  over  head  and  cars  in  all  kinds 
of  difficulties  ?  You  know,"  he  continued,  more  earnestly,  "  the  awful 
bothers  I've  had  the  last  few  days.  Why,  man  alive,  I  had  only  just 
got  her  letter,  and  hadn't  recovered  from  the  shock  of  that.  And  now, 
while  I  was  still  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  at  such  unexpected  news, 
here  she  comes  herself !  And  then  she  begins  to  pitch  into  me  for  not 
calling  on  her  before." 

"  It  was  rather  hard,  I  must  confess,"  said  I,  with  my  never-failing 
sympathy  ;  "  and  how  did  it  all  end  ? " 

Jack  heaved  a  heavy — a  very  heavy — sigh. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  it  ended  all  right — for  the  time.  I  declared 
that  I  had  not  expected  her  until  the  following  week  ;  and,  when  she 
referred  to  certain  passages  in  her  letter,  I  told  her  that  I  had  misun- 
derstood her  altogether,  which  was  ttie  solemn  fact,  for  I  swear,  Ma- 
crorie, I  really  didn't  think,  even  if  she  did  come,  that  she'd  be  here 
iwo  or  three  days  after  her  letter  came.  Two  or  three  days — why, 
hang  it  all,  she  must  have  arrived  here  the  very  day  I  got  her  letter. 
The  letter  must  have  come  through  by  land,  and  she  came  by  the  way 
of  Portland.  Confound  those  abominable  mails,  I  say  !  What  busi- 
ness have  those  wretched  postmasters  to  send  their  letters  through  the 
woods  and  snow  ?     Well,  never  mind.     I  made  it  up  all  right." 

"  All  right  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  I  explained  it  all,  you  know.  I  cleared  up  every  thing 
in  the  completest  way.  In  fact,  I  made  a  full,  ample,  intelligible,  and 
perfectly  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  whole  thing.  I  showed  that 
it  was  all  a  mistake,  you  know — that  I  was  humbugged  by  the  mails, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know.  So  she  relented,  and  we  made 
it  all  up,  and  I  took  her  out  driving,  and  we  had  a  glorious  time,  though 
the  roads  were  awful. — perfect  lakes,  slush  no  end,  universal  thaw,  and 
all  that.  But  we  did  the  drive,  and  I  promised  to  go  there  again  to- 
day." 

"  And  did  you  call  on  the  widow  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  but  before  I  went  there  I  had  to  write  a  letter  to  Num- 
ber Three." 

"  Number  Three  !     You  must  have  had  your  hands  full  ?  " 

"  Hands  full  ?  I  should  think  I  had,  my  boy.  You  know  what 
agony  writing  a  letter  is  to  me.  It  took  me  two  hours  to  get  through 
it.  You  see  I  had  written  her  before,  reproaching  her  for  not  running 
off  with  me,  and  she  had  answered  me.  I  got  her  answer  yesterday 
morning.  She  wrote  back  a  repetition  of  her  reason  for  not  going, 
and  pleaded  her  father,  who  she  said  would  go  mad  if  she  did  such  a 
thing.  Between  you  and  me,  Macrorie,  that's  all  bosh.  The  man's  as 
mad  as  a  March  hare  now.  But  this  wasn't  all.  What  do  you  think? 
She  actually  undertook  to  haul  me  over  the  coals  about  the  widow." 

"  What !  has  she  heard  about  it  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes.  Didn't  I  tell  you  before  that  she  kept  the  run  of  me* 
pretty  closely  ?  Well,  she's  evidently  heard  all  about  me  and  the 
widow,  and  accordingly,  after  a  brief  explanation  about  her  father, 
she  proceeded  to  walk  into  me  about  the  widow.  Now  that  was  an- 
other shock.  Yon  see,  the  fact  is,  I  pitched  into  her  first  for  this  very 
reason,  and  thought,  if  I  began  the  attack,  she'd  have  to  take  up  a 
strictly  defensive  attitude.  But  she  was  too  many  guns  for  me.  No 
go,  my  boy.  Not  with  Number  Three.  She  dodged  my  blow,  and  then 
sprang  at  me  herself,  and  I  found  myself  thrown  on  my  defence.  So 
you  see  I  had  to  write  to  her  at  once." 

Jack  sighed  heavily,  and  quaffed  some  Bass. 

"  But  how  the  mischief  could  you  handle  such  a  subject  ?  Two 
hours !  I  should  think  so.  For  my  part,  I  don't  see  how  you  man- 
aged it  at  all." 

"  Oh,  I  got  through,"  said  Jack.  "  I  explained  it  all,  you  know.  I 
cleared  up  every  thing  in  the  completest  way.  In  fact,  I  made  a  full, 
perfect,  intelligible,  ample,  and  satisfactory  explanation — " 

"  Oh,  that's  all  downright  bosh  now,  old  boy,"  I  interrupted.  "  How 
could  you  explain  it  ?     It  can't  be  explained." 

"  But  I  did  though,"  said  Jack.     "  I  don't  remember  how.     I  onlj 
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know  the  letter  struck  me  as  just  the  thing,  and  I  dropped  it  into  the 
post-office  when  on  my  way.to  the  widow's." 

"  The  widow's  ?  " 

"  Yes,  as  soon  as  I  finished  the  letter,  I  hurried  off  to  the 
widow's." 

"  By  Jave  !  "  I  cried,  aghast.  "  So  that's  the  style  of  thing,  is  ii  ? 
Look  here,  old  man,  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you,  in  the  mildest  man- 
ner in  the  world,  how  long  you  consider  yourself  able  to  keep  up  this 
sort  of  thing  ?  " 

"  Allow  you  ?  Certainly  not.  No  questions,  old  chap.  I  don't 
question  myself,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  I'll  let  anybody  else.  I'm  among 
the  breakers.  I'm  whirling  down-stream.  I  have  a  strong  sense  of 
the  aptness  of  Louie's  idea  about  the  juggler  and  the  oranges.  But 
the  worst  of  it  is,  I'm  beginning  to  lose  confidence  in  myself" 

And  Jack  leaned  his  head  back,  and  sent  out  a  long  beam  of 
smoke  that  flew  straight  up  and  hit  the  ceiling.  After  which  he  stared 
at  me  in  unutterable  solemnity. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  go  on.     What  about  the  widow  ?  " 

"  The  widow — oh — when  I  got  there  I  found  another  row." 

"  .\nother  ?  " 

"  Yes,  another — the  worst  of  all.  But  by  this  time  I  had  grown 
used  to  it,  and  I  was  as  serene  as  a  mountain-lake." 

*'  But — the  row — what  was  it  about  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she  had  heard  about  my  engagement  to  Miss  Pliillips,  and 
her  arrival ;  so  she  at  once  began  to  talk  to  me  like  a  father.  The 
way  she  questioned  me — why  the  Grand  Inquisitor  is  nothing  to  it. 
But  she  didn't  make  any  thing  by  it.  You  see  I  took  up  the  Fabian 
tactics  and  avoided  a  direct  engagement." 

"  How's  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  wouldn't  answer  her." 

"  How  could  you  avoid  it  ?  " 

"  Pooh  ! — easy  enough — I  sat  and  chaffed  her,  and  laughed  at  her, 
and  called  her  jealous,  and  twitted  her,  no  end.  Well,  you  know,  at 
last  she  got  laughing  herself,  and  we  made  it  all  up,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  you  know  ;  still,  she's  very  pertinacious,  and  even  after  we 
made  up  she  teased  and  teased,  till  she  got  an  explanation  out  of  me." 

"  An  explanation  !    What,  another  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes — easy  enough — I  explained  it  all,  you  know.  I  cleared 
up  every  thing  perfectly.  I  made  an  ample,  intelligible,  full,  frank, 
end  thoroughly  satisfactory  explanation  of  tlie  whole  thing,  and — " 

"  What,  again  ?  Hang  it.  Jack,  don't  repeat  yourself.  This  is  the 
third  time  that  you've  repeated  those  words.  ffri(/^//H." 

"  Is  it  ?  Did  I  ?  Odd,  too.  Fact  is,  I  believe  I  made  up  that 
sentence  for  my  letter  to  Number  Three,  and  I  suppose  I've  got  it  by 
heart.  At  any  rate,  it's  all  right.  Y^ou  see  I  had  three  explanations 
to  make,  and  they  all  had  to  be  full,  frank,  ample,  satisfactory,  and  all 
the  rest  of  those  words,  you  know.  But  it's  awfully  hard  work.  It's 
wearing  on  the  constitution.  It  destroys  the  nervous  system.  I  tell 
you  what  it  is,  old  chap — I'm  serious — if  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  go  on, 
hang  it,  I'll  die  of  e.xhaustion." 

"  So  that  was  the  end  of  your  troubles  for  that  day  ?  " 

"  Well — yes — but  not  the  end  of  my  day.  I  got  away  from  the 
widow  by  eight  o'clock,  and  then  trotted  over  to  Louie." 

"  Louie  ? " 

"  Y'es,  Louie.     Why,  man — why  not  V  " 

"  What,  after  the  late  mitten  ?  " 

"  Mitten  ?  of  course.  What  do  you  suppose  I  care  for  that  ?  Isn't 
Loui«  the  best  friend  I  have  ?  Isn't  she  my  only  comfort  ?  Doesn't 
she  give  magnificent  advice  to  a  fellow,  and  all  that?  Louie  ?  ^Yhy, 
man  alive,  it's  the  only  thing  I  have  to  look  forward  to !  Of  course. 
Well,  you  see,  Louie  was  luckily  disengaged.  The  other  girls  were  at 
whist  with  their  father  and  the  aunt.     So  I  had  Louie  to  myself" 

"  I  hope  you  didn't  do  the  sentimental  again." 

"  Sentimental  ?  Good  Lord  !  hadn't  I  been  overwhelmed  and 
choked  with  sentiment  all  day  long  ?  Sentiment  ?  Of  all  the  bosh — 
but  never  mind.  Louie  at  least  didn't  bother  me  in  that  way.  Yes, 
it's  a  fact,  Macrorio,  she's  got  an  awful  knack  of  giving  comfort  to  a 
fellow." 

"Comfort?" 

"  Well,  I  can't  exactly  explain  it." 

"  I  suppose  she  was  very  sad,  and  sympathetic,  and  all  that.  At 
any  rate,  she  didn't  know  the  real  trouble  that  you'd  been  having  ?  " 

■"  Didn't  she,  though  ?  "         . 

"  Xo,  of  couise  not;  how  could  she  ?  " 


"  Why,  she  began  questioning  me,  you  know." 

"  Questioning  you  ? " 

"  Yes — about — the  three  oranges,  you  know." 

"  Well,  and  how  did  you  manage  to  fight  her  off?  " 

"Fight  her  ofi'?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Why,  I  couldn't." 

"Couldn't?" 

"No." 

"  Nonsense !  A  fellow  that  could  baffle  the  widow,  wouldn't  have 
anytrouble  in  baffling  Louie." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  very  well ;  but  you  don't  know  the  peculiar  way 
she  goes  to  work.  She's  such  an  awful  tease.  And  she  keeps  at  it 
too,  like  a  good  fellow."  ' 

"  Still  you  were  safe  from  her  by  reason  of  the  very  fact  that  your 
daily  adventures  were  things  that  you  cmild  not  tell  her." 

"  Couldn't  I,  though  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  I  dont  see  why  not." 

"  Impossible." 

"  But  I  did." 

"  You  did  ?  " 

"  I  did." 

"  To  Louie  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  Louie." 

Again  my  thoughts  and  feelings  found  expression  in  a  whistle. 

"  You  see,"  resumed  Jack,  "  she  badgered  and  questioned,  and 
teased  and  teased,  till  at  last  she  got  it  all  out  of  me.  And  the  way 
she  took  it !  Laughing  all  the  time,  the  provoking  little  witch,  her 
eyes  dancing  with  fun,  and  her  soul  in  a  perfect  ecstasy  over  my  sor- 
rows. I  was  quiet  at  first,  but  at  length  got  huffy.  You  see  if  she 
cared  for  a  fellow  she  ought  to  pity  him  instead  of  laughing  at 
him." 

"  But  she  doesn't  pretend  to  care  for  you — and  lucky  for  her  too." 

"  That's  true,"  said  Jack,  dolefully. 

"  But  what  did  she  say  about  it  ?  " 

"  Say  ?  (Ml,  she  teased  and  teased,  and  then  when  she  had  pumped 
me  dry  she  burst  out  into  one  of  her  fits — and  then  I  got  hull'y — and 
she  at  once  pretended  to  be  very  demure,  the  little  sinner,  though  I 
saw  her  eyes  twinkling  with  fun  all  the  time.  And  at  last  she  burst 
out: 

"  '  Oh,  Captain  Randolph  !  You're  so  awfully  absurd.  I  can't  help 
it,  I  must  laugh.  Now  ain't  you  awfully  funny  ?  Confess.  Please 
confess.  Captain  Randolph.  Ple-e-e-ease  do,  like  a  good  Captain  Ran- 
dolph.    Ple-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-c-e-e-e-ease ! ' 

"  So  my  grim  features  relaxed,  and  I  looked  benignly  at  her, 
whereupon  she  burst. out  laughing  again  in  my  face. 

"  '  Well,  I  can't  help  it,  I'm  sure,'  she  said.  '  You  do  look  so 
droll.  You  try  to  make  me  laugh,  and  I  laugh,  and  can't  help  it,  and  ' 
then  you  blame  me  for  doing  the  very  thing  you  make  me  do,  and 
I  think  it's  a  shame — there,  now.' 

"  Whereupon  she  began  to  pout,  and  look  hurt,  and  so,  you  know, 
I  had  to  go  to  work  and  explain  to  her." 

"  What !  not  another  explanation,  I  hope.  A  '  full,  frank,  free, 
fresh,  ample,'  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  I  suppose." 

"  Oh,  bother,  chaff!  I'm  in  earnest.  I  merely  explained  that  I 
didn't  take  any  offence  from  her  laughter,  but  that  I  thought  that  if  she 
cared  for  a  fellow  she  wouldn't  laugh  at  him. 

"  '  But,  I  never  said  I  cared  for  you,'  said  she. 

"  '  Oh,  well — you  know  what  I  mean — you're  my  friend,  you  know, 
and  my  only  comfort,'  said  I. 

"  At  this  she  went  off  again. 

"  '  Well,  then,'  said  I,  '  what  are  you  ? ' 

"  She  sat  and  thought. 

"  '  Well,'  said  she,  '  I  won't  be  your  friend,  for  that's  too  cold  ;  I 
won't  be  your  sister,  for  that's  too  familiar.  Let  me  see — what  ought  I 
to  be  ?  I  can't  be  your  guardian,  for  I'm  too  volatile — what,  then,  can  I 
be  ?  Oh,  I  see !  I'll  tell  you,  Captain  Randolph,  what  I'll  be.  I'll  pre- 
tend that  I'm  your  aunt.     There,  sir.' 

" '  Well,  then,'  said  I,  '  my  own  dear  aunt.' 

" '  No.  That  won't  do — you  are  always  absurd  when  you  grow  af- 
fectionate or  sentimental.     You  may  call  me  aunt — but  no  sentiment.' 

"  'Well,  Aunt  Louie." 

"She  demurred  a  little,  but  finally,  I  gained  my  point.     After  this 
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she  gave  me  some  good  advice,  and  I  left  and  came  straight  to  you, to 
iind  your  room  empty." 

"  Advice  ?    You  said  she  gave  you  advice  ?  What  was  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  she  advised  me  to  get  immediate  leave  of  absence,  and  go 
home  for  a  time.  I  could  then  have  a  breathing-space  to  decide  on 
my  future." 

"  Capital !  Why,  what  a  perfect  little  trump  Louie  is !  Jack,  my 
iboy,  that's  the  very  thing  you'll  have  to  do." 

.Jack  shook  his  head. 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head  again. 

"  Well,  what  did  you  say  to  Louie  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  told  her  that  it  was  impossible.  She  insisted  that  it  was 
the  very  thing  I  ought  to  do,  and  wanted  to  know  why  I  wouldn't.  I 
refused  to  tell,  whereupon  she  began  to  coax  and  tease,  and  tease 
.-and  coax,  and  so  the  end  of  it  was,  I  told  her." 

"  What  was  it  ? " 

"  Why,  I  told  her  I  couldn't  think  of  going  away  where  I  couldn't 
■see  her ;  that  I  would  have  blown  my  brains  out  by  this  time  if  it 
•weren't  for  her ;  and  that  I'd  blow  my  brains  out  when  I  went  home,  if  it 
■weren't  for  the  hope  of  seeing  her  to-morrow." 

"  The  devil  you  did  ! "  said  I,  dryly.  "  What !  after  being  mit- 
•tened  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack.     "  It  was  on  my  mind  to  say  it,  and  I  said  it." 

"  And  how  did  Louie  take  it  ?  " 

"Not  well.     She  looked  coolly  at  me,  and  said: 

"  '  Captain  Randolph,  I  happened  to  be  speaking  sensibly.  You 
seemed  to  be  in  earnest  when  you  asked  for  my  opinion,  and  I  gave 
it.' 

" '  And  I  was  in  earnest,'  I  said. 

"  '  How  very  absurd  ! '  said  she.  '  The  fable  of  the  shepherd-boy 
who  ciied  wolf,  is  nothing  to  you.  It  seems  to  be  a  fixed  habit  of 
yours  to  go  aljout  to  all  the  young  ladies  of  your  acquaintance  threat- 
ening to  blow  your  brains  out.  X ow,  in  getting  up  a  sentiment  for  my 
benefit,  you  ought  at  least  to  have  been  original,  and  not  give  to  me 
tlie  same  second-hand  one  which  you  had  already  sent  to  Number 
Three.' 

"  She  looked  so  cold,  that  I  felt  frightened. 

*' '  You're — you're — not  offended  ? '  said  I.    '  I'm  sure — ' 

"  '  Oh,  no,'  said  she,  interrupting  me ;  '  I'm  not  offended.  I'm  only 
vCisappointcd  in  you.     Don't  apologize,  for  you'll  only  make  it  worcc' 


"  '  Well,'  said  I,  '  I'm  very  much  obhged  to  you  for  your  advice — 
but  circumstances  over  which  I  have  no  control  prevent  me  from 
taking  it.     There — is  that  satisfactory  ?  ' 

"  '  Quite,'  said  Louie,  and  her  old  smile  returned. 

"  '  Do  you  wish  me  to  tell  you  what  the  circumstances  are  ? ' 

"  '  Oh,  no — oh,  don't — '  she  cried,  with  an  absurd  affectation  of 
consternation.  '  Oh,  Captain  Randolph — please.  Ple-e-e-aase,  Captain 
Randolph — don't.' 

"  So  I  didn't." 

"  Well,  Jack,"  said  I,  "  how  in  the  world  did  you  manage  to  carry 
on  such  conversations  when  the  rest  of  the  family  were  there  ? 
Wouldn't  they  overhear  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.  Y'ou  see  they  were  in  one  room  at  their  whist,  and  we 
were  in  the  other.  Besides,  we  didn't  speak  loud  enough  for  them  to 
hear — except  occasionally." 

"  So  Louie  didn't  take  offence." 

"  Oh,  no,  we  made  it  up  again  at  once.  She  gave  me  a  beaming 
smile  as  I  left.     I'll  see  her  again  this  evening." 

"  And  the  others  through  the  day  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Jack,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Miss  Phillips  ?  " 

"  Of  course — and  then  I  get  a  note  from  Number  Three,  requiring 
an  iinmediate  answer — and  then  off  I  go  to  the  widow,  who  will  have 
a  nerw  grievance ;  and  then,  after  being  used  up  by  all  these,  I  fly  to 
Louie  for  comfort  and  consolation." 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  You're  in  for  it,  old  chap,"  I  said,  solemnly,  "  and  all  that  I  can 
say  is  this :  Take  Louie's  advice,  and  flit." 

"Not  just  yet,  at  any  rate,"  said  Jack,  vising;  and  with  these 
words  he  took  his  departure. 

CHAPTER   XIX.-0'HALLOEAN'S    AG.\IN.-A    STARTLING   REVELA- 
TION.—THE    LADY    OF    THE    ICE.— FOU^TI    AT    LAST.-CONEU- 
SION,  EMBAERASS3IENT,  RETICENCE,  AND  SHYNESS,  SUCCEED- 
ED BY  WIT,  FASCINATION,  L.VUGHTEE,  AND  ^A^TCHING  SMILES. 
After  waiting  imp.atiently  all  day,  and  beguiling  the  time  in  various 
ways,  the  hour  at  length  came  when  I  could  go  to  O'Halloran's.    I  con- 
fess, my  feelings  were  of  rather  a  tumultuous  description.     I  would 
see  the  ladies  again.     I  would  renew  my  endeavors  to  find  out  the 
great  mystery  of  the  ice.     Such  were  my  intentions,  and  I  had  firm- 
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ly  resolved  to  make  direct  questions  to  Nora  and  Marion,  and  see 
if  I  couldn't  force  them,  Or  coax  them,  or  argue  them,  into  an  explana- 
tion of  their  strange  agitation.  Such  an  explanation,  I  felt,  would  be 
a  discovery  of  the  object  of  my  search. 

Full  of  these  thoughts,  intenti  jns,  and  determinations,  I  knocked 
at  O'Halloran's  door,  and  was  ushered  by  the  servant  into  the  com- 
fortable parlor.  O'Halloran  stood  there  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Nora  was  stamding  not  far  from  him.  Marion  was  not  there ;  but 
O'Halloran  and  Nora  were  both  looking  at'  me,  as  I  entered,  with 
strange  expressions. 

O'Halloran  advanced  quickly,  and  caught  me  by  the  hand. 

"  D'ye  know  what  ye've  done  ?  "  said  he,  abruptly,  without  greet- 
ing or  salutation  of  any  kind.  "  D'ye  know  what  ye've  done?  Ye 
seeved  moy  loife  at  the  concert.  But  are  you  aweer  what  you've  done 
besoides  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me  earnestly,  and  with  so  strange  an  expression  that 
for  a  moment  I  thought  he  must  be  mad. 

"  Well,  really,"  said  I,  somewhat  confusedly,  "  Mr.  O'Halloran,  I 
must  confess  I'm  not  aware  of  any  thing  in  particular." 

"  He  doesn't  know  ! "  cried  O'Halloran.  "  He  doesn't  know.  'Tisn't 
the  sloightest  conception  that  he  has  !  Will,  thin,  me  boy,"  said  he — 
and  all  this  time  he  held  my  hand,  and  kept  wringing  it  hard — "will, 
thin — I've  another  dibt  of  graticliood,  and,  what's  more,  one  that  I 
nivir  can  raypay.  D'ye  know  what  ye've  done  ?  D'ye  know  what  ye 
are  ?  No  '>  Will,  thin,  I'll  tell  ye.  Ye're  the  seevior  of  me  Nora, 
me  darlin',  me  proide,  me  own.  She  was  the  one  that  ye  seeved  on 
the  oice,  and  riscued  from  desthruction.  There,  she  stands.  Look  at 
her.  But  for  you,  she'd  be  now  lost  forivir  to  the  poor  owld  man 
whose  light  an'  loife  an'  trisure  she  alway.s  was.  Nora,  jewel,  there  he 
is,  as  sure  as  a  gun,  though  whoy  he  didn't  recognoize  ye  last  noight 
passes  moy  faible  comprayhinsion,  so  it  docs."  ' 

Saying  this,  he  let  go  my  hand  and  looked  toward  Nora. 

At  this  astounding  announcement  I  stood  simply  paralyzed.  I 
stared  at  each  in  succession.  To  give  an  idea  of  my  feelings  is' simply 
impossible.  I  must  refer  every  thing  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader; 
and,  by  way  of  comparison  to  assist  his  imagination,  I  beg  leave  to 
call  his  attention  to  our  old  friend,  the  thunder-bolt.  "  Had  a  thun- 
der-bolt burst,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Fact,  sir.  Dumbfounded. 
By  Jove  !  that  word  even  does  not  begin  to  express  the  idea. 

Now  for  about  twenty  hours,  in  dreams  as  well  as  in  waking  mo- 
ments, I  had  been  brooding  over  the  identity  of  the  lady  of  the  ice, 
and  had  become  convinced  that  the  O'Halloran  ladies  knew  something 
about  it;  yet  so  obtuse  was  I  that  I  had  not  suspected  that  the  lady 
herself  might  be  found  in  this  house.  In  fact,  such  an  event  was  at 
once  so  romantic  and  so  improbable  that  it  did  not  even  suggest 
itself.  But  now  here  was  the  lady  herself.  Here  she  stood.  Now  I 
could  understand  the  emotion,  the  agitation,  and  all  that,  of  the  pre- 
vious evening.  This  would  at  once  account  for  it  all.  And  here  she 
stood — the  lady  herself — and  that  lady  was  no  other  than  Miss  O'Hal- 
loran. 

By  Jove ! 

Miss  O'Halloran  looked  very  much  confused,  and  very  much  em- 
barrassed. Her  eyes  lowered  and  sought  the  floor,  and  in  this  way 
she  advanced  and  took  my  proffered  hand.  'Pon  my  life,  I  don't  think 
I  ever  saw  any  thing  more  beautiful  than  she  was  as  this  confusion 
covered  her  lovely  face  ;  and  the  eyes  which  thus  avoided  mine 
seemed  to  my  imagination  still  more  lovely  than  they  had  been 
before. 

And  this  was  the  one — I  thought,  as  I  took  her  hand — this  was  the 
one — the  companion  of  my  perilous  trip — the  life  that  I  had  saved. 
Yet  this  discovery  tilled  me  with  wonder.  This  one,  so  gay,  so  genial, 
so  laughter-loving — this  one,  so  glowing  with  the  bloom  of  health,  and 
the  Hght  of  life,  and  the  sparkle  of  wit — this  one !  It  seemed  impos- 
sible. There  swept  belbre  me  on  that  instant  the  vision  of  the  ice, 
that  quivering  form  clinging  to  me,  that  pallid  face,  those  despairing 
eyes,  that  expression  of  piteous  and  agonizing  entreaty,  those  wild 
words  of  horror  and  of  anguish.  There  came  before  me  the  phantom 
of  that  form  which  I  had  upraised  from  the  ice  when  it  had  sunk  down 
in  lifelessness,  whose  white  face  rested  on  my  shoulder  as  I  bore  it 
away  from  the  grasp  of  death ;  and  that  vision,  with  all  its  solemn, 
tragic  awfulness  seemed  out  of  keeping  with  this.  Miss  O'Halloran? 
Impossible  !  But  yet  it  must  be  so,  since  she  thus  confessed  it.  My 
own  memory  had  been  at  fault.  The  face  on  the  ice  which  haunted 
me  was  not  the  face  that  I  saw  before  me;  but,  then,  Jliss  O'Halloran 


in  despair  must  have  a  different  face  from  Miss  O'Halloran  in  her 
happy  and  peaceful  home.  All  these  thoughts  passed  through  me  as 
I  took  her  hand  ;  but  they  left  me  with  the  impression  that  my  vision 
was  a  mistake,  and  that  this  lady  was  in  very  deed  the  companion  of 
that  fearful  journey. 

I  pressed  her  hand  in  silence.  I  could  not  speak.  Under  the  press- 
ure of  thoughts  and  recollections  that  came  sweeping  in  upon  me,  I 
was  dumb  ;  and  so  I  wandered  away,  and  fell  into  a  seat.  Yet,  in  my 
stupefaction,  I  could  see  that  Miss  O'Halloran  showed  an  emotion 
equal  to  mine.  She  had  not  spoken  a  word.  She  sat  down,  with  her 
eyes  on  the  floor,  and  much  agitation  in  her  manner. 

"  Nora,  me  pet,"  said  O'Halloran,  "haven't  ye  any  exprission  of 
gratichood  ?  " 

Miss  O'Halloran  raised  her  face,  and  looked  at  me  with  earnest 
eyes. 

"  Indeed — indeed,"  she  said — "  it  is  not  from  want  of  gratitude 
that  I  am  silent.  My  gratitude  is  too  strong  for  words.  Lieutenant 
Macrorie  needs  no  assurance  of  mine,  I  know,  to  convince  him  how  I 
admire  his  noble  conduct — " 

The  sound  of  her  voice  roused  me  from  my  own  abstraction. 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  said  I,  "  a  fellow  knows  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
you  know  ;  and  I  feel  so  glad  about  the  service  I  was  able  to  render 
you,  that  I'm  positively  grateful  to  you  for  being  there.  Odd,  though 
— wasn't  it  ? — that  I  didn't  recognize  you.  But  then,  you  see,  the 
fact  is,  you  looked  so  different  then  from  what  you  do  now.  Really, 
you  seem  like  another  person — you  do,  by  Jove !  " 

At  this  Miss  O'Halloran  looked  down,  and  seemed  embarrassed. 

"  But  what  made  you  clear  out  so  soon  from  the  Frenchman's?'* 
said  I,  suddenly.  "  You've  no  idea  how  it  bothered  me.  By  Jove  !  it 
didn't  seem  altogether  fair  to  me,  you  know.  And  then  you  didn't 
even  leave  your  address." 

Miss  O'Halloran's  confusion  seemed  to  increase.  She  murmured 
something  about  having  to  hurry  home — pressed  for  time — fear  of  her 
friends  being  anxious — and  all  that. 

Then  I  asked  her  anxiously  if  she  had  been  any  the  worse  for  it. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  said  ;  "  no  ill  consequences  had  resulted." 

By  this  time  I  had  sense  enough  to  perceive  that  the  subject  v?as 
an  extremely  unpleasant  one.  A  moment's  further  thought  showed 
me  that  it  couldn't  be  any  thing  else.  Unpleasant !  I  should  think 
so.  Was  it  not  suggestive  of  sorrow  and  of  despair  ?  Had  she  not 
witnessed  things  which  were  never  to  be  forgotten  ?  Had  she  not  seen 
her  hapless  driver  go  down  beneath  the  icy  waters  ?  Had  she  not  her- 
self stood  face  to  face  with  an  awful  doom?  Had  she  not  twice — yes, 
and  thrice — tasted  of  the  bitterness  of  death  ? 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  I,  as  these  thoughts  came  to  me — "  it's  a 
painful  subject.  I  spoke  thoughtlessly ;  but  I  won't  allude  to  it  again. 
It  was  bad  enough  for  me;  but  it  must  have  been  infinitely  worse  for 
you.  The  fact  is,  my  curiosity  got  the  better  of  my  consideration  for 
your  feelings." 

"  That's  thrue,"  said  O'Halloran ;  "  it's  a  peenful  subjict." 

At  this  Miss  O'Halloran  looked  immensely  relieved.  She  raised 
her  head,  and  involuntarily  cast  upon  me  a  touching  look  of  gratitude. 
Yes ;  it  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  painful  subject.  The  consciousness 
of  this  made  me  eager  to  make  amends  for  my  fault,  and  so  I  began 
to  rattle  on  in  a  lively  strain  about  a  thousand  things ;  and  Miss 
O'Halloran,  seizing  the  opportunity  thus  held  out  of  casting  dull  care 
away,  at  once  rose  superior  to  her  embarrassment  and  confusion,  and 
responded  to  my  advances  with  the  utmost  liveliness  and  gayety.  The 
change  was  instantaneous  and  marked.  A  moment  ago  she  had  been 
constrained  and  stiff  and  shy ;  now  she  was  gay  and  lively  and  spir- 
ited. This  change,  which  thus  took  place  before  my  eyes,  served  in 
some  measure  to  explain  that  difference  which  I  saw  between  the  Lady 
of  the  Ice  and  Miss  O'Halloran  in  her  own  home. 

O'Halloran  himself  joined  in.  He  was  gay,  and  genial,  and  jocose. 
At  about  nine  o'clock  Marion  came  in.  She  seemed  dull  and  distrait. 
She  gave  me  a  cold  hand,  and  then  sat  down  in  silence.  She  did  not 
say  any  thing  whatever.  She  did  not  seem  even  to  listen,  but  sat, 
with  her  head  leaning  on  her  hand,  like  one  whose  thoughts  are  far 
away.  Yet  there  was  a  glory  about  her  sad  and  melancholy  beauty 
which  could  not  but  arrest  my  gaze,  and  often  and  often  I  found  my 
eyes  wandering  to  that  face  of  loveliness.  Twice — yes,  three  times — 
as  my  gaze  thus  wandered,  I  found  her  eyes  fixed  upon  me  with  a  kind 
of  eager  scrutiny — a  fixed  intensity  which  actually  was  startling  to 
encounter.     And  strange,  vague,  wild,  unformed  memories  arose,  and 
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odd  ideas,  and  fantastic  suspicions.  Her  face  became  thus  lilte  one 
of  those  which  one  sees  in  a  crowd  hastily,  and  then  loses,  only  to 
rack  his  brain  in  vain  endeavors  to  discover  who  the  owner  of  the  face 
might  bs.  So  it  was  with  me  as  I  saw  the  dark  face  and  the  lustrous 
eyes  of  Marion. 

And  now,  'pon  my  life,  I  cannot  say  which  one  of  these  two  excited 
the  most  of  my  admiration.  There  was  Nora,  with  her  good-nature, 
her  wit,  her  friendliness,  her  witchery,  her  grace,  the  sparkle  of  her 
eye,  the  music  of  her  laugh.  But  there,  too,  was  Marion,  whose  eyes 
seemed  to  pierce  to  my  soul,  as  twice  or  thrice  I  caught  their  gaze, 
and  whose  face  seemed  to  have  some  weird  influence  over  me,  puzzling 
and  bewildering  me  by  suggestions  of  another  face,  which  I  had  seen 
before.  I  was  fascinated  by  Nora ;  I  was  in  love  with  her  ;  but  by 
Marion  I  was  thrown  under  a  spell. 

On  the  whole,  Nora  seemed  to  me  more  sympathetic.  With  all  her 
brightness  and  joyousness,  there  was  also  a  strange  timidity,  at  times, 
and  shyness,  and  furtive  glances.  An  occasional  flush,  also,  gave  her 
a  sweet  confusion  of  manner,  which  heightened  her  charms.  All  these 
were  signs  which  I  very  naturally  interpreted  in  my  own  favor..  What 
else  should  I  do  ? 

I  have  been  calling  her  indiscriminately  Miss  O'TIalloran  and  Nora. 
But  to  her  face  I  did  not  call  her  by  any  name.  Nora,  of  course,  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  On  the  other  hand.  Miss  O'Halloran  seemed  too 
distant.  For  the  memory  of  our  past  experience  made  me  feel  very 
near  to  her,  and  intimate.  Had  we  not  been  together  on  a  journey 
where  hours  create  the  familiarities  of  years  ?  Was  not  her  life 
mine  ?  In  fact,  I  felt  to  her  as  a  man  feels  when  he  meets  the  old 
flame  of  his  boyhood.  She  is  married,  and  has  passed  beyond  him. 
But  her  new  name  is  too  cold,  and  her  old  name  may  not  be  used.  So 
he  calls  her  nothing.  He  meets  her  as  a  friend,  but  does  not  know 
how  to  name  her. 

As  we  talked,  O'Halloran  sat  there,  and  sometimes  listened,  and 
sometimes  chimed  in.  An  uncommonly  fine-looking  old  fellow  he 
was,  too.  Although  about  sixty,  his  form  was  as  erect  as  that  of  a 
young  man,  and  his  sinewy  limbs  gave  signs  of  great  strength.  He 
sat  in  an  easy-eljair — his  iron-gray  hair  clustering  over  his  broad 
b.'ow  ;  his  eyes  keen,  penetrating,  but  full  of  fun  ;  his  nose  slightly 
curved,  and  his  lips  quivering  into  smiles  ;  small  whiskers  of  a  van- 
ished fashion  on  either  cheek ;  and  small  hands — a  right  royal,  good 
fellow — witty,  intellectual,  and  awfully  ecoeijtric — at  once  learned  and 
boyish,  but  for  all  that  perhaps  all  the  better  adapted  for  social  enjoy- 
ment, and  perhaps  I  may  add  conviviality.  There  was  a  glorious  flow 
of  animal  spirits  in  the  man,  which  could  not  be  repressed,  but  came 
rolling  forth,  expressed  in  his  rich  Leinster  brogue.  He  was  evidently 
proud  of  his  unparalleled  girls ;  but  of  these  all  his  tenderness  seemed 
to  go  forth  toward  Nora.  To  her,  and  apparently  to  her  alone,  he  lis- 
tened, with  a  proud  affection  In  his  face  and  in  his  eyes ;  while  any 
little  sally  of  hers  was  always  sure  to  be  received  with  an  outburst  of 
rollicking  laughter,  which  was  itself  contagious,  and  served  to  increase 
the  general  hilarity. 

But  the  general  hilarity  did  not  extend  to  Marion.  She  was  like  a 
star,  and  sat  apart,  listening  to  every  thing,  but  saying  nothing.  I 
caught  sometimes,  as  I  have  said,  the  lustrous  gleam  of  her  eyes,  as 
they  pierced  me  with  their  earnest  gaze ;  and  when  I  was  looking  at 
Nora,  and  talking  with  her,  I  was  conscious,  at  times,  of  Marion's 
eyes.  O'Halloran  did  not  look  at  her,  or  speak  to  her.  Was  she 
under  a  cloud  ?  Was  this  her  usual  character  ?  Or  was  she  sad  and 
serious  with  the  pressure  of  some  secret  purpose  ?  Such  were  my 
thoughts ;  but  then  I  suddenly  decided  that  by  such  thoughts  I  was 
only  making  an  ass  of  myself,  and  concluded  that  it  was  nothing  more 
than  her  way.     If  so,  it  was  an  uncommonly  impressive  way. 

The  ladies  retired   early  that  evening.     Marion,  on  leaving,  gave 
me  a  last  searching  glance ;  while  Nora  took  leave  with  her  most  be- 
wildering smile.     The  glance  and  the  smile  both  struck  home ;  but, 
which  affected  me  most,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
[to  be  continited,] 

WITH  A  BOOK. 

I  SEND  you,  dear,  the  little  book, 
For  memories  that  around  it  hover 
Of  the  sweet  hour  at  Stony  Brook, 
When  first  we  turned  its  pages  over. 


Thfe  picture  grows  within  my  brain. 
That  sunny  summer  eve  recalling: 

I  seem  to  see  and  hear  again 

The  mossy  rooks,  the  water  falling ; 

'The  oak-leaves  rustling  overhead. 

The  sunset  on  the  river  shining ; 
And  you,  betwixt  the  light  and  shade, 

In  gracious  indolence  reclining. 

You  looked  so  fair  and  so  serene. 
Arrayed  in  silken,  purple  splendor; 

My  heart  acknowledged  there  its  queen. 
And  could  not  choose  but  homage  render. 

And  so — while  you  the  pages  scanned, 
I  read  your  face,  a  sweeter  story ; 

And  watched  the  little,  restless  hand, 
The  hair  lit  up  with  sunset's  glory ; 

The  downcast  eyes,  the  murmuring  lips 
(Oh  lips  for  lover's  kisses  moulded) ! 

Until,  at  last,  the  finger-tips. 

Somehow,  within  my  own  were  folded. 

And  then — in  haste  the  reading  stopped. 
The  eyes  flashed  up  with  haughty  splendor; 

But,  with  quick  apprehension  dropped. 
Before  the  passion,  strong  and  tender, 

Revealed  in  mine — ah  me.  Petite, 

What  rapture  to  my  soul  went  thrilling; 

When  in  your  conscious  blushes,  sweet, 
I  read  the  truth  that  you'  were  willing ! 

You'll  keep  the  book,  nor  like  it  less,. 

I  know,  for  all  this  idle  rhyming — 
A  simple  song  of  happiness. 

To  which  your  own  heart-beats  are  chiming. 

And  when,  beyond  its  utterance. 

You  turn  to  songs  of  nobler  seeming, 

A  subtle-sweet  significance 

Will  underlie  the  poet's  dreaming. 

For  the  whole  burden  of  his  book — 

To  him  a  fair,  far-ofi'  ideal — 
You  learned  by  heart  at  Stony  Brook, 

And  all  my  life  shall  prove  it  real. 


THE  THREE  BROTHERS. 

BT   MES.    OLIPHANT,    AUTHOR   OF    "  THE    CHRONICLES    OF  CAELINGFORD,' 
"  THE    BROWNINGS,"  ETC 


CHAPTEE  XXXn. -PROGRESS. 

Before  Frank  returned  to  his  quarters,  he  had  received  his 
mother's  promise  that  she  would  call  at  Richmond.  "  I  have  given 
up  all  that  sort  of  thing  on  my  own  account,"  Mrs.  Renton  had  said. 
"I  will  never  go  into  society  again — all  that  is  over  for  me;  and  I 
hope  your  friends  understand  so.  I  can't  entertain  people,  you  know; 
but  any  thing  that  is  for  my  boy's  interests,"  the  mother  said,  mag- 
nanimously, sitting  up  among  her  pillows — that  was  quite  a  different 
matter.  Fifty  thousand  pounds  going  a  begging,  so  to  speak,  when 
such  a  small  affair  as  her  own  card,  or,  the  worst,  ten  minutes'  talk, 
might  determine  the  house  to  which  it  should  come — there  could  be 
no  doubt  about  a  mother's  duty  in  such  circumstances.  Laurie,  it 
was  true,  was  out  of  the  way ;  but  there  was  no  reason  why  Frank 
should  not  take  advantage  of  such  a  windfall.  Mrs.  Renton's  mind 
was  not  troubled  by  any  of  the  scruples  that  moved  Mary  Westbury. 
Perhaps — it  was  so  long  since  it  had  come  in  her  way — love  had  lost 
its  importance  in  her  eyes.  Perhaps  she  had  never  felt  its  necessity 
in  any  very  urgent  way.     Mr.  Renton  had  been  the  best  of  husbands, 
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but  yet  it  could  not  be  said  that  there  had  been  muclf  sentiment,  not 
to  say  passion,  in  their  unio^.  But  Mrs.  Eenton,  like  every  other  sen- 
sible woman,  understood  the  value  of  fifty  thousand  pounds.  She  had 
already  made  a  calculation  in  her  own  mind  as  to  the  income  it  would 
produce.  "  It  can't  possibly  be  at  less  interest  than  five  per  cent. — 
•with  a  father  to  manage  it  who  knows  all  about  money,"  she  said. 
"  Five  per  cent,  on  fifty  thousand  makes  twenty-five  hundred.  They 
might  take  Coakesley  Lodge  and  live  very  comfortably  on  that ;  and  I 
should  have  them  always  near  me."  This  reflection  made  Mrs.  Ren- 
ton  not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  to  pay  the  morning  visit.  She 
questioned  her  son  a  great  deal  about  Nelly  before  he  lelt  her.  ^\  hat 
she  was  like,  and  the  color  of  her  hair,  and  her  height,  and  a  hundred 
other  details.  "  If  she  is  pretty  it  is  so  much  the  better,"  she  said, 
Jrith  a  maternal  indulgence  for  a  young  man's  weakness.  "  I  do  not 
say  any  thing,  Frank,"  she  told  him,  as  she  bade  him  good-by,  "  for  I 
see  you  are  turning  it  oyer  in  your  mind.  And  you  know  I  am  not 
mercenary,  nor  given  to  think  about  money.  Alas !  there  are  many 
things  that  money  cannot  do !  It  can't  buy  health  when  one  has  lost 
it.  But  it  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  to  marry  young  was  the 
Tery  best  thing  for  a  man.  And,  my  dear  boy,  if  it  is  in  your  power 
to  secure  your  own  happiness,  and  other  things  as  well,  I  hope  you 
■will  be  guided  for  the  best."  She  meant  that  she  hoped  he  would  be 
guided  to  the  fifty  thousand  pounds.  And  Frank  understood  what  she 
meant  as  well  as  if  she  had  said  it.  Mrs.  Renton  had  never  been  poor 
in  her  life,  and  yet  she  appreciated  money ;  whereas  Mary  Westbury, 
who  had  been  Ijrought  up  in  a  very  limited  household,  and  by  a  very 
prudent  mother,  felt  in  this  present  instance  a  scorn  of  it  which  no 
words  could  express.  When  she  went  out  to  the  door  in  the  starlight 
to  see  her  cousin  off,  her  mind  was  full  of  thoughts  half  contemptuous, 
half  bitter.  There  was  no  moon,  but  -a  soft  visionary  light  in  the 
skies,  partly  of  the  stars,  partly  that  lingering  reflection  of  light  which 
makes  a  summer  evening  so  beautiful.  Mary  stood  in  the  dark  shadow 
of  the  doorway  and  watched  Frank  getting  into  the  dog-cart.  She 
said  her  good-night  with  a  certain  plaintive  tone.  "  Good-night !  and 
you  don't  say  good-luck,  Mary,"  cried  Frank,  as  he  lighted  his  cigar. 
She  came  out  upon  the  steps,  and  looked  \ip  wistfully  at  him  as  he 
spoke.  The  shadows  of  the  trees  hung  dark  all  round,  swallowing  up 
in  darkness  the  road  by  which  he  was  going ;  and  in  the  opening  out 
of  the  shadow  Mary  looked  at  him,  and  thought  ho  looked  half-defiant, 
half-deprecating,  as  be  struck  a  light,  which  made  his  form  visible  for 
a  moment.  The  horse  was  fresh,  and  stood  with  impatience  waiting 
the  signal  to  start.  "  Good-night,"  Mary  repeated ;  "  I  don't  know 
about  the  good  luck  : "  and  then  he  was  suddenly  whirled  away  into 
the  darkness.  The  dog-cart  was  audible  going  down  the  long  line  of 
avenue  to  the  gate  which  opened  on  the  high-road,  and  now  and  then 
appeared  for  a  moment  out  of  the  shadow  where  the  trees  separated. 
She  felt  melancholy  to  see  the  boy  thus  dashing  forth,  doubting  and 
unguided  into  the  world.  She  was  very  little  older  than  he  was,  and 
yet  Mary  kindly  felt  the  insufficiency  of  Frank's  youth  to  keep  him  in 
the  straight  way  much  more  keenly  than  he  felt  it  himself.  He  was 
going,  and  nobody  could  tell  what  he  was  going  to.  And  there  was 
nobody  to  stand  in  his  way  and  advise  him.  Thus  Frank  went  out  of 
sight,  and  the  two  ladies  stopped  behind  with  their  different  thoughts. 
Mary  was  not  alone  in  her  information  about  him ;  the  entire  house- 
hold was  soon  pervaded  by  a  sense  of  the  coming  event.  Mrs.  Ren- 
ton, as  she  took  her  arrowroot,  could  not  but  give  a  hint  of  what  she 
supposed  to  be  going  on  to  her  confidential  maid,  and  that  trusted 
creature  was  not  reticent.  "  Mr.  Frank's  going  to  marry  a  lady  as  has 
made  a  terrible  fuss  about  him,"  the  butler  said,  "  as  rich — as  rich — 
I  hope,  when  he  comes  into  his  fortune,  he'll  have  something  done  to 
keep  us  a-going  here.  It's  hawful  is  this  quiet — and  us  as  always  had 
so  much  visiting."  "  He'll  beat  the  old  ones  all  to  sticks,"  said  the 
cook  ;  "  but  I  always  said  as  Mr.  Frank  was  the  one."  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  he  left -a  universal  excitement  behind  him,  and  that  of  a 
favorable  character.  A  wedding  in  prospect  is  always  pleasant  to  every- 
body, and  the  servants'  hall  was  as  much  impressed  by  the  duty  of 
marrying  money  as  was  their  mistress.  Only  Mary  in  her  heart,  and 
one  small  housemaid,  were  sensible  of  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. From  Mrs.  Renton,  down  to  the  boy  who  blacked  the  shoes,  the 
feeling,  with  those  two  exceptions,  was  general.  To  have  married  for 
any  other  reason  might  have  produced  as  many  criticisms  as  congrat- 
ulations. Frank  would  have  been  set  down  as  too  young — a  foolish 
boy ;  but  to  marry  money  was  a  thing  so  reasonable,  that  nobody 
could  but  applaud. 


And  Frank  himself  felt  all  its  reasonableness  as  he  returned  to  his 
quarters.  He  took  the  train  at  the  Cookesley  Station  for  Royal- 
borough  ;  and  when  he  had  to  change  carriages  at  the  Slowley  junc- 
tion, stood  and  kicked  his  heels  on  the  platform,  so  absorbed  in  his 
thoughts  that  he  had  not  leisure  to  be  impatient.  In  every  way  it 
was  the  most  reasonable,  the  most  natural,  the  most  feasible  thing. 
He  cast  his  eye  round  the  country,  as  it  were,  as  he  stood  waiting  for 
the  down-train.  For  a  man  who  was  going  to  settle  down,  no  coun- 
try could  be  better  than  Berks.  It  was  his  own  country,  in  the  first 
place,  where  his  family  were  known  and  considered — and  then  it  had  a 
hundred  advantages.  So  near  town  that  a  man  could  run  up  for  a  day 
as  often  as  it  pleased  him  ;  a  good  hunting  country,  and  some  pleasant 
society,  and  the  garrison  at  Royalborough,  in  which  there  were  alwaya- 
sure  to  be  some  of  his  regiment,  within  reach.  He  cast  his  eye  met- 
aphorically over  the  district,  and  recollected  that  Cookesley  Lodge- 
was  to  let,  and  also  that  pretty  house  near  St.  Leonard's.  Either  of 
them,  he  thought,  would  do  very  well  for  a  small  establishment.  So 
far  as  this  his  thoughts  had  advanced.  He  settled  a  great  many  things 
as  he  stood  on  the  platform  at  the  Slowley  junction,  and  paced  up  and 
down  with  echoing  feet,  neither  fuming  nor  fretting,  absorbed  in  his 
own  thoughts.  The  station-master  kept  out  of  Frank's  way,  in  fear 
of  being  called  to  account  for  the  lateness  of  the  train  ;  but  he  was  too 
much  occupied  even  to  think  of  the  train.  To  be  sure,  he  could  aflbrd 
a  good  hunter  or  two  without  interfering  with  the  other  needs  of  the 
menage  in  respect  of  horses.  He  thought  of  every  thing — from  the 
little  brougham  and  the  pony-carriage  for  one,  and  the  cart  for  his 
private  use,  down  even  to  the  dogs  which  should  bark  about  the  place, 
and  hail  him  when  he  came  home.  He  thought  of  every  thing — except 
of  the  central  figure  who  would  bring  all  these  luxuries  in  her  hand. 
Certainly,  he  did  not  think  of  her.  A  chorus  of  barking  terriers, 
pointers,  mastiffs — I  know  not  how  many  kinds  of  dogs — seemed  al- 
ready in  his  thoughts  to  bid  him  welcome  as  he  drew  near  the  imagina- 
ry house.  But  there  was  no  representation  in  his  mind  of  any  sweeter 
welcome.  He  imagined  the  terriers,  but  not  the  wife  running  to  the 
door  to  meet  him.  That  he  left  out,  and  he  was  not  even  aware  of  the 
omission.  On  the  whole,  it  grew  pleasant  to  the  e^'e,  this  imaginary 
house.  A  Renton  was  sure  of  a  good  reception  in  the  county  which 
had  known  the  family  for  hundreds  of  years  ;  and  if  he  wanted  occu- 
pation, there  was  the  Manor  estate,  left  in  the  lawyer's  hands  only 
during  the  seven  years'  interregnum,  which  he  could  always  keep  an- 
eye  on  ;  and  his  mother's  interests,  and  her  own  little  property,  which 
she  would  be  so  glad  to  have  him  at  hand  to  see  after.  Cookesley,  on 
the  whole,  would  be  the  best.  It  was  near  the  Manor,  and  not  quite  so 
near  Richmont ;  and  then  there  would  be  the  river  for  the  amusement 
of  idle  hours.  It  was  a  pleasant  prospect  enough.  Youth,  health,  a> 
good  hunter,  a  pretty  house,  a  pleasantly-assured  position,  and,  say 
at  the  least,  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  a  year!  A  man  should 
have  no  call  to  mope  who  had  all  these  good  things.  Something,  it  is 
true,  he  left  out  from  the  calculation,  but  there  was  enough  to  fill  any 
man  with  very  comfortable  sensations  in  what  remained. 

Thus  it  happened  that  he  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  when  he 
got  back  to  Royalborough.  He  had  weighed  all  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  such  a  change,  and  had  found  them  unanswerable.  The  ar- 
guments against — what  were  they  ?  It  was,  indeed,  impossible  to  for- 
malize them  or  set  such  weak  pleas  against  the  solid,  sturdy  weight 
of  reason  which  lay  on  the  other  side.  Indeed,  there  was  nothing  that 
could  be  called  an  argument — certain  wandering  notes  of  music  that 
now  and  t'.ien  stole  with  a  bewildering  effect  iipon  his  ear — faint,  mo- 
mentary visions  of  a  face  which  was  not  Nelly's.  But  what  then  ? 
To  be  fond  of  music  is  no  reproach  to  a  man,  even  if  the  future  part- 
ner of  his  bosom  does  not  play;  and  as  for  the  face,  why  .any  face  may 
spring  up  in  your  memory,  and  glance  at  you  now  and  then  by  times 
without  any  blame  of  yours.  Some  people,  as  is  well  known,  are 
haunted  for  days  by  a  face  in  a  picture;  and  what  did  it  matter  to 
anybody  if  Frank's  imagination,  too,  were  momentarily  haunted  by  the 
picture  which  he  had  made  of  a  certain  face  ? 

He  felt  that  he  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  when  he  went  to  bed  j. 
but  the  morning  brought  back  a  certain  uncertainty.  What  a  pity 
that  Laurie  could  not  have  been  got  to  do  it !  Laurie,  for  whom  it 
would  have  been  so  completely  suitable,  leaving  Frank  free  to  go  to- 
India !  He  could  not  but  feel  that  this  was  indeed  a  spite  of  fortune. 
Laurie,  poor  fellow  !  could  not  go  to  India — he  never  would  make  his- 
own  way  anywhere — he  would  move  about  the  world  and  make  him- 
self of  use  to  people ;  and,  so  far  as  his  own  interests  were  concerned,. 
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■would  end  just  where  he  began.  Whereas  Frank  felt  confident  that  he 
liimself  could  have  made  his  way.  And  Laurie  wanted  somebody  to 
take  care  of  him,  to  give  a  practical  turn  to  his  dreamings,  to  keep 
him  comfortable  in  his  wanderings  to  and  fro.  If  he  could  only  be 
sent  for  from  Italy  e%'en  yet !  What  could  have  tempted  him  to  go  to 
Italy  at  this  time  of  the  year,  which  everybody  knew  was  the  very 
worst  time — bad  for  health,  and  impossible  for  work  ?  Frank  shook 
his  head  in  his  youthful  prudence  at  the  vagaries  of  those  artist-folk. 
"They  never  could  be  relied  upon  one  way  or  another.  They  were  con- 
tinually doing  things  which  nobody  else  did — going  away  when  they 
•were  wanted  at  home — staying  when  they  should  go  away.  It  must 
Tiave  been  some  demon  which  had  put  it  into  Laurie's  head  to  take 
Iiimself  off  at  this  particular  moment,  leaving  to  his  conscientious 
brother  the  task  of  dealing  with  that  fifty  thousand  pounds.  Indeed, 
•the  morning  light  brought  home  to  Frank  more  and  more  clearly  the 
sense  that  this  step  he  was  contemplating  was  duty.  The  evening  had 
certain  softening  effects.  The  pretty  little  house,  and  the  hunters,  and 
the  terriers,  and  all  the  pleasant  country-gentleman  occupations  to 
which  the  young  man  had  been  born,  came  clearly  before  him  at  that 
-pleasant  hour.  But  when  the  day  began  it  was  the  duty  involved 
which  was  most  apparent  to  Frank.  He  had  no  right  to  allow  such 
an  opportunity  to  slip  through  his  fingers.  If  he  did  so,  he  might 
never  have  such  a  chance  again.  To  neglect  it  was  foolish — wrong — 
•very  sinful.  He  gave  a  little  half-suppressed  sigh  as  he  sat  down  to 
breakfast,  feeling  strongly  that  high  principle  involved  some  inevitable 
pangs.  But  should  he  be  the  man  to  turn  his  back  upon  an  evident 
duty  because  it  cost  him  something?  No!  Ben  might  take  the  bit 
'in  his  teeth  and  go  out  to  America  to  igake  his  fortune,  like  the  head- 
strong fellow  he  was ;  and  Laurie  might  prefer  his  own  foolish  devices 
to  every  substantial  advantage  under  heaven ;  but  Frank  was  not  the 
man  to  run  away.  He  could  see  what  the  exigencies  of  his  position 
demanded,  and  he  was  not  the  one  to  shirk  his  duty.  And  then,  poor 
'boy  !  he  rounded  his  deliberations  by  humming  very  dolefully  a  bar  or 
two  of  a  certain  plaintive  melody,  and  ended  all  by  a  sigh. 

"  Sighing  like  a  furnace,"  said  Edgbaston,  who  came  in  uncere- 
moniously, followed  by  Frank's  servant  with  the  kidneys — for  his 
thoughts  did  not  much  afl'ect  his  appetite — and  his  letters.  "  My  dear 
fcUow,  tliat's  serious.  Ah,  I  see  you  have  a  card  for  the  grand  fete. 
"We  are  all  invited,  I  think." 

"  What  grand  fete  ?  "  said  Frank. 

"  There  it  is,"  said  his  friend,  turning  over  the  letters,  and  pro- 
ducing an  enormous  square  envelope  ornamented  with  a  prodigious  coat- 
■of-arms  in  crimson  and  gold.  "These  are  something  like  armorial 
'bearings,  you  know.  By  Jove,  people  ought  to  pay  double  who  go  in 
for  heraldry  to  that  extent.  Mine  is  not  as  big  as  a  three-penny  bit. 
It's  a  case  of  swindling  the  exchequer.  The  arms  of  the  great  house 
•of  Rich,  my  boy.     Don't  you  know  ?  " 

"  There  are  Riches  who  are  as  good  gentlefolks  as  we  are,"  said 
Frank,  already  feeling  that  this  scofl'  affected  his  own  credit. 

"  Oh,  better,"  cried  Edgbaston.  "  We  are  only  Brummagem — I 
-confess  it — with — a  pinchbeck  coronet.  But  I  doubt  if  our  friends 
are  of  the  old  stock.  Open  and  read,  Frank;  this  day  fortnight. 
Archery  fete — every  thing  that  is  most  alluring — croquet,  good  lunch- 
■eon,  dance  to  wind  up  with.  We're  all  going.  Hallo  !  there's  a  note 
-enclosed  for  you !  " 

"  And  why  shouldn't  there  be  a  note  enclosed  ?  "  said  Frank,  color- 
-ing  high,  and  thrusting  the  small  epistle  under  his  other  letters.  "  I 
suppose  all  of  you  had  the  same  ?  " 

"  The  card  was  thought  enough  for  me,"  said  Edgbaston.  "  Well 
-well,  I  don't  repine.  But  I  say,  Frank,  if  you  are  going  in  for  that  in 
earnest,  I  see  no  use  in  carrying  on  about  India.     And  I  came  to  tell 

you  of  a  fellow  in  the  200th  who  wants  to  get  off  going.     Montague 

"he's  to  be  heard  of  at  Cox's.  You  can  do  what  you  like  about  it  of 
course,  but  you  can't  go  in  for  both." 

"  For  both,"  said  Frank ;  "  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  don't  know  any 
thing  else  I  am  going  in  for.  Did  you  say  Montague,  of  the  200th  ? 
Going  to  Calcutta,  are  they  ?  Thanks,  Edgbaston.  I'll  think  it  over. 
Of  course  one  can't  make  one's  mind  up  all  at  once." 

"  I  advise  you  to  think  it  well  over,"  said  his  friend ;  "  and  the 
other  thing,  too.  You  may  look  as  unconscious  as  you  please,  but  you 
can't  conceal  that  you  are  the  favorite,  Frank.  And,  by  Jove  it 
■  shows  her  sense.  She's  as  jolly  a  little  thing  as  ever  I  saw,  and  there's 
no  end  to  the  tin.  If  I  were  in  your  place,  I'd  see  India  scuttled  first. 
■•I  don't  know  a  fellow  who  might  be  more  comfortable ;  and  I  can  teU 


you,  you'll  bo  an  awful  fool,  my  dear  boy,  if  you  let  her  slip  through 
your  hands." 

"Stuff!"  cried  Frank.  "I  wish  you'd  let  a  fellow  eat  his  break- 
fast in  peace,  without  all  this  rubbish.  Archery  fete,  is  it  ?  I  didn't' 
know  anybody  went  in  for  archery  nowadays  ;  and,  as  for  croquet,  I 
am  sick  of  it.  I  don't  think  I  shall  go.  What  sort  of  a  fellow  Is 
Montague  ?  The  best  thing  would  be  to  run  up  to  town,  and  have  a 
talk  with  him  at  once." 

"  If  that's  what  you  have  determined  on,"  said  Edgbaston ;  "  but, 
Frank,  if  I  were  you,  with  such  a  chance — " 

"  Oh,  confound  the  chance  ! "  said  Frank ;  and  the  rest  of  the  con- 
versation was  based'on  the  idea  that  his  heart  was  set  on  the  proposed 
exchange,  on  the  prospects  of  the  200th,  and  his  own  immediate  ban- 
ishment. He  thought  he  had  done  it  very  cleverly,  when  at  last  he  got 
rid  of  his  comrade.  But  Edgbaston  was  not  the  man  to  be  so  easily 
deceived.  He  explained  the  whole  matter  confidentially  to  the  first 
group  of  men  he  encountered.  "  Look  here,  you  fellows,"  he  said ; 
"  mind  how  you  talk  of  little  Rich  to  Frank  Renton.  He  has  made  up 
his  mind  to  go  in  for  Nelly,  and  he's  awfully  thin-skinned  about  it,  and 
sets  up  all  sorts  of  pretences.  Frank's  the  favorite,  I  always  told  you ; 
I'll  give  you  five  to  one  they  are  married  in  six  months." 

Thus  Frank's  affairs  were  discussed,  though  he  flattered  himself 
he  had  so  skilfully  blinded  his  critic.  AVhen  Edgbaston  was  gone,  he 
drew  the  little  note  from  beneath  the  other  papers.  It  was  from 
Nelly,  as  he  thought,  and  there  was  not  much  in  it — but  yet — 

"  Dear  Mk.  Renton  : 

"  Mamma  bids  me  say  that  she  forgot,  when  you  were  here,  to 
tell  you  of  the  little  party  to  which  the  enclosed  card  is  an  invitation. 
They  were  all  put  up  on  Saturday,  before  you  came,  and  we  forgot 
them.  And  I  open  your  envelope  only  lest  you  should  think  it  strange 
that  we  never  said  any  thing  about  it.  I  hope  you  had  a  pleasant  walk 
to  Cookesley.     The  river  must  liave  been  lovely. 

"The  fete  is  in  my  poor  little  honor,  so  I  hope  you  will  come.     It 

happens  to  be  my  birthday — not  that  anybody  except  my  own  people 

can  be  supposed  to  care  for  that ;  but  you,  who  are  so  fond  of  your 

family,  will  excuse  poor  papa  and  mamma  for  making  a  fuss.     You 

know  I  am  the  only  girl  they  have ;  though  I  am  only 

"  Nelly. 
"EiOHMONT,  Monday  Morning." 

Only  Nelly !  It  was  a  tantalizing,  seductive  little  note,  which 
tempted  a  young  fellow  to  answer,  even  when  he  had  nothing  to  say. 
She  must  have  written  it  as  soon  as  he  was  gone.  She  must  have  been 
thinking  of  him  quite  as  much  at  least  as  he  had  been  thinking  of 
her.  Something  of  the  natural  complacency  and  agreeable  excitement 
which,  even  when  there  is  nothing  more  serious  in  hand,  moves  a 
young  man  in  his  correspondence  with  a  girl,  breathed  about  Frank  as 
he  wrote  his  reply.  He  told  her  he  could  perfectly  understand  the 
fuss  that  would  be  made,  and  that  it  was  astonishing  how  many  follies 
other  people,  who  could  not  claim  such  a  tender  right  of  relationship, 
might  be  tempted  to  do  for  the  sake  of  a  little  personage  who  was 
only — Nelly.  And  then  he  begged  pardon  on  his  knees  for  the  famil- 
iarity. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  things  were  making  considerable 
progress  in  every  way.  This  snatch  of  lelj;er-writing  did  more  for  the 
sentimental  side  of  the  question  than  half  a  dozen  interviews.  The 
pretty  little  note  with  Nelly's  little  cipher  on  it,  the  suggestions  of  the 
conclusion,  the  humility  which  asserted  a  subtle  claim  on  his  discrim- 
ination as  a  man  fond  of  his  own  family — all  this  moved  Frank,  who 
was  not  used  to  such  clever  little  suggestive  correspondences.  For 
the  first  time  it  occurred  to  him  that  Nelly  was  a  sweet  little  name, 
and  that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  have  its  little  owner  rush  to  meet  him 
when  he  went  home.  For  one  moment  the  hunters  and  the  terriers 
fell  quite  into  the  background.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aff'air 
made  admirable  progress  in  every  possible  way. 


CHAPTER  SXXVn.— MES.  KENTON'S   CALL. 

And  it  was  not  later  than  the  Wednesday  after  when  Mrs.  Renton, 
moved  to  the  pitch  of  heroism  by  the  possible  advantages  to  her  boy, 
and  fortified  by  a  large  cupful  of  arrowroot,  with  some  sherry  in  it, 
got  into  her  carriage  and  called  at  Richmont.  Mary  accompanied  her, 
full  of  curiosity  and  opposition.  Mary  herself  had  thought  Nelly  Rich 
"  nice"  when  she  met  her,  and  had  no  particular  call  to  be  interested 
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in  her;  but  now  her  feelings  were  much  less  amiable.  A  little  sprite 
of  evil,  tempting  Frank  to  do  what  he  ought  not  to  do.  This  was  the 
idea  which  now  entered  Mary's  mind  of  her  little  neighbor.  But, 
nerertheless,  of  course  she  accompanied  her  aunt  merelj-  to  smile  and 
say  polite  things  to  everybody.  She  could  not  help  it ;  it  was  the  duty 
which  life  exacted  of  a  well-bred  maiden.  It  was  a  very  fine  day, 
and  both  the  ladies  sallied  forth  with  the  hope,  common  to  people  who 
pay  morning  visits,  of  finding  that  their  people  were  out,  and  that  a 
card  would  serve  all  purposes  of  civility.  "  They  are  sure  to  be  out 
such  a  beautiful  day,"  said  Mrs.  Renton.  "  I  hope  you  put  some  cards 
in  my  ease,  Mary ;  and  write  your  name  on  one,  my  dear,  that  they  may 
see  we  have  both  called.  I  should  like  to  pay  ev^ry  attention,  in  case 
of  any  thing — "  Mary  made  a  little  wry  face,  but  scribbled  her  name 
all  the  same,  without  any  remark.  But  when  they  drew  up  before  the 
door  at  Kichmont  their  delusions  were  all  scattered  to  the  winds. 
Everybody  was  in — Mr.  Rich,  Mrs.  Rich,  Miss  Rich;  and' Mrs.  Renton, 
not  without  an  effort,  got  out  of  her  carriage.  She  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  beautiful  footmen  who  stood  about  the  hall.  "  Poor 
old  Beecham  ! "  she  said  in  her  niece's  ear  ;  "  it  never  was  kept  up  as 
it  ought  to  be  in  their  time — poor  things  I  "  and  her  heart  melted  tow- 
ard the  people  who  had  every  thing  in  such  order.  "  It  would  be  a 
lesson  to  Sargent  to  see  that  garden,"  she  said  ;  "  only  to  see  it.  Oh, 
my  dear,  what  money  can  do  !  "  and  so  went  in,  with  her  mind  prepared 
to  be  friendly.  Mrs.  Rich  received  her  in  a  considerable  flutter.  She 
was  the  first  country  lady  of  any  importance  who  had  done  her  so 
much  honor.  Finer  people  than  Mrs.  Renton,  indeed,  had  come  down 
from  town  to  the  Riches'  parties,  and  eaten  the  good  of  all  that  was 
going,  and  laughed  at  the  hosts  for  their  pains  ;  but  no  leader  of  the 
county  had  yet  presented  herself.  Mrs.  Renton  was,  as  the  maids 
said,  passie,  but,  nevertheless,  her  countenance  was  as  good  as  any 
one's  for  a  beginning.  She  might  have  withdrawn  from  the  world,  but 
so  much  the  more  was  the  world  likely  to  be  impressed  by  her  ex- 
ample. It  was  the  first  ray  of  the  sunshine  of  local  grandeur  in  which 
it  was  the  desire  of  Mrs.  Rich's  heart  to  bask. 

"  This  is  so  kind — so  very  kind,"  she  said  in  her  flutter.  "  You 
must  let  me  send  for  my  daughter.  She  is  in  her  favorite  room,  with 
her  pictures  and  her  books  ;  but  she  would  not  miss  you  for  the  world. 
This  is  the  most  comfortable  place,  with  no  draughts. — Some  tea, 
Butler;  and  let  Miss  Rich  know  Mrs.  Renton  is  here." 

"Pray  don't  disturb  yourself,"  Mrs.  Renton  said.  "  I  scarcely  ever 
go  out;  but  it  is  such  a  lovely  day." 

"  And  so  kind  of  you  !  "  repeated  the  lady  of  the  house.  "  I  had 
heard  so  much  of  your  familj- — such  nice  young  men,  and  every  thing 
so  charming,  that  I  confess  I  have  been  longing  for  you  to  call.  And 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  two  of  your  sons,  Mrs.  Renton^-Mr. 
Frank,  and  the  one  next  to  him— Mr.  Laurence,  I  think — delightfiR 
young  men.  I  hope  Mr.  Frank  does  not  really  mean  to  go  to  India. 
It  would  be  such  a  loss  to  the  neighborhood.  I  was  telling  him  he 
ought  to  marry  an  heiress,  and  settle  down  in  the  county,  and  make 
himself  comfortable.  I  told  him  I  should  have  you  on  my  side.  And 
such  a  good  son  as  he  seems  to  be — so  fond  of  you.  He  surely  can- 
not mean  to  go  away." 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Renton,  "  I  should  be  very  thankful  if  any 
strong  inducement  fell  in  his  way  to  keep  him  at  home."  And  just  at 
this  moment  Nelly  came  ii%  in  a  white  gown,  with  her  favorite  scarlet 
ribbons.  The  dress  was  not  of  flimsy  materials,  but  dead,  solid  white, 
relieved  by  the  red ;  and  there  was  a  flush  upon  her  dark,  clear  cheek, 
and  unusual  brilliancy  in  her  eyes.  Frank's  mother  stopped  short 
with  these  words  on  her  lips,  and  looked  at  Nelly.  Was  she  the 
strong  inducement  ?  She  was  a  little  agitated,  and  the  nervousness 
and  excitement  made  her  almost  beautiful.  Mary  Westbury  stared  at 
her  too,  open-mouthed,  thinking,  after  all,  Frank  might  have  other 
motives.  She  came  in  with  a  touch  of  shyness,  very  unusual  to  Nelly. 
The  nearest  female  relations  of  one  who,  perhaps —  If  she  had  been 
even  more  agitated  than  she  was,  it  would  have  been  natural 
enough. 

"  This  is  my  daughter,  Nelly,"  said  Mrs.  Rich  ;  "  ray  only  daughter. 
She  can  tell  you  more  about  it  than  I  can.  We  are  to  have  a  little 
fite  for  her  on  Monday  week — archery  and  croquet,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  a  dance  in  the  evening.  It  would  give  us  all  the  greatest 
pleasure  if  Miss  Westbury  would  come.  Nelly,  you  must  try  and  per- 
suade Miss  Westbury.  Indeed,  I  assure  you,  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Frank 
quite  seriously,"  Mrs.  Rich  added,  sinking  into  a  confidential  tone,  as 
she  changed  her  seat  to  one  close  to  her  much-prized  visitor.     "  And  he 


is  so  fond  of  you.  I  am  sure  he  will  not  go  if  he  can  help  it.  How  nice 
he  is !  and  how  popular  among  the  gentlemen  !  We  were  delighted 
with  the  chance  which  kept  him  here  all  Sunday.  Sunday  in  the 
country  is  such  a  nice  domestic  sort  of  day.  There  is  nothing  like  it 
for  making  people  acquainted  with  each  other.  I  was  so  glad  when  I 
heard  the  hours  pass  and  no  sound  of  wheels.  I  think  before  he  left 
us  that  he  got  really  to  feel  that  we  were  his  friends." 

"  He  was  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  kindness,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Mrs.  Renton,  who,  though  she  could  talk  herself  upotj  occasions,  was 
fairly  overflooded  and  carried  away  by  this  flowing  current  of  speech. 

"  Oh,  grateful — no  !  "  said  Mrs.  Rich ;  "  that  word  would  be  quite 
misapplied.  It  is  we  who  should  be  grateful  to  him — a  young  man 
accustomed  to  the  best  society — for  putting  up  with  a  family  party 
And  your  other  son,  Mrs.  Renton,  is  delightful  too.  We  met  him  in 
town.  lie  took  us  to  a  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Suffolk,  the  painter,  where 
Mr.  Rich  bought  a  most  lovely  picture.  I  should  ask  you  to  go  up  to 
the  music-room  and  look  at  it  but  for  the  stairs.  It  is  a  trial  going  up 
so  many  stairs.  Yes,  we  have  done  a  great  deal  to  the  house.  It 
must  be  strange  to  you,  coming  to  call  at  a  house  you  once  knew  so 
well.  But,  as  Mr.  Rich  says,  it  is  not  our  fault.  We  gave  a  very  good 
price  for  it ;  and,  if  we  had  not  bought,  some  one  else  would.  My 
husband  has  laid  out  a  great  deal  of  money  upon  it.  He  has  excellent 
taste,  everybody  says ;  and,  of  course,  being  well  off,  he  does  not  need 
to  consider  every  penny,  as,  unfortunately,  so  many  excellent  people 
have  to  do.  You  would  be  pleased  if  you  saw  the  music-room — quite 
a  fine  domestic  chapel  they  tell  us.  We  have  hung  Mr.  Suffolk's  pic- 
ture there.     If  you  arc  fond  of  pictures — " 

"  Oh,  thanks  !  but  I  am  n(^  able  to  move  about  and  look  at  things 
as  I  used  to  be,"  cried  Mrs.  Renton,  in  alarm. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  her  anxious  hostess  ;  "  I  ought  to  have  thought 
of  that.  You  will  take  a  cup  of  tea  ?  It  is  so  refreshing  after  a  long 
drive.  Your  son  is  quite  a  painter,  I  know,  and  so  is  my  daughter.  I 
tell  her  I  cannot  tell  where  she  has  got  it,  for  we  neither  of  us  could 
draw  a  line  to  save  our  lives,  neither  her  father  nor  me." 

Thus  Mrs.  Rich  fluttered  on,  more  fluent  than  ever,  probably  in 
consequence  of  her  agitation.  She  was  anxious  to  show  herself  at  her 
best  to  her  visitor,  and  the  consequence  was  that  Mrs.  Renton  went 
away,  sadly  fatigued,  and  with  a  sensation  of  a  fierce  pity  for  Frank. 
"  I  never  could  get  a  word  in,"  she  said,  indignantly,  when  she  found 
herself  safely  ensconced  once  more  in  the  corner  of  the  carriage. 
"  Mary,  have  you  some  eau-de-Cologne  ?  I  feel  as  if  I  were  good  for 
nothing  but  to  go  to  sleep." 

"  Then  go  to  sleep,  dear  godmamma,"  said  Mary,  soothingly ; 
"  don't  mind  me ;  I  have  plenty  to  think  about,  and  I  am  sure  you  are 
tired.  But  Miss  Rich  is  not  so  heavy  as  her  mother,"  she  added,  con- 
scientiously. Her  heart  compelled  her  to  do  justice  to  Nelly,  but  it 
was  against  the  grain. 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  Miss  Rich,"  said  Mrs.  Renton,  sighing 
in  her  fatigue.  And  she  closed  her  eyes,  lying  back  in  her  corner,  and 
dozed,  or  appeared  to  doze.  As  for  Mary,  she  had,  as  she  said,  a 
gi'eat  deal  to  think  about,  and  indulged  herself  accordingly,  having 
perfect  leisure.  But  Mary's  thoughts  had  more  of  a  sting  in  them 
than  her  aunt's.  She  was  thinking  somewhat  bitterly  of  the  difference 
between  hope  and  reality.  How  hopeful,  how  promising  had  been  all 
those  young  men,  her  cousins !  She  herself,  feeling  herself  as  a  woman 
as  old  as  the  eldest,  though  she  was  in  fact  the  same  age  as  the  young- 
est, had  thought  of  them  in  the  exalted  way  common  to  young  women. 
Something  better  than  usual,  she  had  felt,  must  fall  to  their  fate.  And 
yet  so  soon,  so  suddenly,  what  a  miserable  end  had  come  to  her  dreams ! 
Ben,  for  whose  express  benefit  some  unimaginable  creature  had  always 
been  invented  in  Mary's  dreams,  had  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  cap- 
tive by  the  most  beautiful  face,  unaccompanied  by  any  thing  better. 
He  had  set  a  creature  on  the  supremest  pedestal  who  was  not  worthy 
to  be  his  servant,  Mary  thought.  He  had  been  beguiled  and  taken  in 
by  mere  beauty — not  beauty  even  in  which  there  was  any  soul.  And 
Frank  was  going  to  Marry  money  !  She  did  not  know  about  Laurie. 
Perhaps  had  she  been  aware  how  far  he  had  erred  on  the  other  side, 
and  how  his  admiration  for  the  soul  and  heart  had  led  him  away,  she 
might  have  been  still  more  horror-stricken.  The  difference  between 
fact  and  expectation  made  her  heart  sink.  Was  this  all  that  hope 
was  good  for  ?  was  this  all  that  men  were  good  for  ?  to  be  deceived 
or  to  deceive ;  to  fall  victims  to  a  little  aa't  and  a  pair  of  bright  eyes ; 
or  to  affect  a  love  which  they  did  not  feel  ?  Mary's  heart  sank  within 
her,  as  she  thought  it  all  over.     But  her  thoughts  were  interrupted  by 
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Mrs.  Renton,  who  stirred  uneasily  every  five  minutes  and  said  some- 
thing to  her. 

"  I  never  saw  Beecham  look  the  least  like  what  it  does  now,"  Mrs. 
Renton  murmured,  and  then  closed  her  eyes  again.  "  I  wonder  what 
they  are  really  worth,"  she  would  say  ne.xt,  drowsily,  with  her  eyes 
shut,  "  when  they  can  afford  to  spend  so  much  on  setting  the  house  to 
rights  ;  but  the  woman  is  insupportable,"  Mrs.  Renton  added  with 
much  energy. 

Thus  they  went  home  again  over  Cookesley  bridge  and  across  the 
smiling  country. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  speak  to  Miss  Rich,  godmamma,"  said 
Mary,  as  they  approached  the  gate  of  the  Manor ;  "  she  is  very  nice, 
and  just  as  well  bred  as  other  people.  I  never  could  have  told  the 
difference."  A  sentiment  whieltj  forced  as  it  was  from  her  by  pure 
conscientiousness,  made  Mrs.  Ronton  shake  her  head  : 

"Ah,  my  dear,  I  never  could  have  been  deceived,"  she  said. 
"  When  I  saw  her  sitting  by  you,  I  said  to  myself  in  a  moment,  how 
easy  it  is  to  see  which  is  the  gentlewoman!  But  she  is  not  so  bad  as 
her  mother — I  can  understand  that." 

"  She  is  not  bad  at  all,"  said  Mary  ;  "  and  if  that  is  really  what  is 
going  to  happen — though  I  hope  not  with  all  my  heart — " 

"  Why  should  you  hope  not  ? "  Mrs.  Renton  cried,  sitting  bolt  up- 
right and  opening  her  eyes  wide.  "  How  unkind  of  you,  Mary ! 
Don't  you  see  the  poor  boy  may  never  have  such  a  chance  again  ?  If 
we  had  her  entirely  in  our  own  hands,  we  might  make  a  difference.  I 
must  speak  to  Frank  to  begin  from  the  beginning,  keeping  her  as 
much  as  possible  away  from  her  own  family.  I  wonder  what  the 
father  looks  like  ?  The  family  are  so  objectionable,"  said  Mrs.  Ren- 
ton, seriously,  "  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  indispensable — at 
least,  if  he  ever  hoped  to  make  his  way  in  society.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  was  so  tired  of  any  call  in  my  life." 

"  But  her  family  may  be  fond  of  her,"  said  Mary,  "  all  the  same." 

"  Fond  of  her,  my  dear  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Renton,  with  energy ;  "  what 
does  that  matter  ?  You  would  not  have  a  young  man  like  Frank  give 
up  the  society  of  his  equals  on  account  of  his  wife's  family ;  it  would 
be  absurd.  Besides,  it  will  be  the  very  best  thing  he  can  do  for  her 
to  bring  her  away  from  such  a  residence ;  nobody  would  ever  visit  her 
there." 

"  But,  dear  godmamma,"  said  Mary,  persisting  with  the  unreason- 
ableness of  youth,  "  if  that  is  the  case,  would  it  not  be  better  for 
Frank  to  withdraw  from  the  business  altogether  ?  For  nothing  seems 
to  be  settled  yet,  and  I  think  he  might  still  withdraw." 

Mrs.  Renton  gave  a  cry  of  horror  and  alarm.  "  I  can't  think  where 
you  have  got  such  foolish  notions,"  she  said.  "  Why  should  he  with- 
draw ?  I  tell  you  I  think  it  is  very  doubtful  if  he  ever  has  such  a 
chance  again.  Weak  as  I  am,  you  see  what  an  effort  I  have  made  to- 
day on  his  behalf  I  am  frightened  for  that  woman,  but  I  would  do  it 
again  rather  than  any  thing  should  come  in  his  way.  I  would  actually 
do  it  again  !  "  said  the  devoted  mother ;  and  after  such  an  heroic  de- 
cision, what  could  any  one  say  ? 

As  for  Mrs.  Rich  and  her  daughter,  they  were  quite  unconscious 
of  the  feelings  which  moved  Mrs.  Renton.  When  the  carriage  disap- 
peared down  the  avenue  Mrs.  Rich  drew  Nelly  to  her,  and  gave  her  a 
soft,  maternal  kiss. 

"  If  you  ever  have  any  thing  to  do  with  that  old  lady,"  she  said, 
"  you  will  not  find  her  difficult  to  manage,  my  dear.  I  was  thinking 
of  that  all  the  time  she  was  here.  '  My  Xelly  will  turn  you  round  her 
little  finger,'  I  said  to  myself.  She  is  not  one  of  your  hard,  fine  ladies, 
that  are  as  easy  to  be  moved  as  the  living  rock." 

"I  don't  see  that  it  matters  to  me,"  Nelly  said,  impatiently. 
"  Mamma,  I  wish  you  would  not  go  on  thinking  that  every  new  per- 
son we  meet —  It  is  quite  ridiculous.  Why  should  I  have  any  thin"- 
to  do  with  her?  And  I  don't  think  she  would  be  easy  to  manage. 
She  gave  me  a  look  as  I  came  in,  and  lifted  her  eyebrows  while  you 
were  speaking." 

"  She  was  as  sweet  as  sugar  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Rich,  "  and  I  hope 
I  can  see  through  people  as  fast  as  any  one ;  and  it  is  you  who  are 
ridiculous,  my  dear.  As  if  you  did  not  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
Frank  Renton  does  not  come  here  without  a  reason.  He  is  a  young 
man  who  knows  quite  well  what  he  is  about ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  he 
that  has  sent  his  mother.  That  Miss  Westbury  did  not  look  half 
pleased,  Nelly.  I  should  not  wonder  if  she  wanted  to  keep  her  cousin 
for  herself" 

"  Mamma,  you  are  too  bad ;  you  are  always   saying  things  about 


people,"  said  Nelly.  "  She  may  have  all  the  Rentons  in  the  world,  for 
me.  What  do  I  care  for  her  cousin  ?  And  why  cannot  you  let  me 
alone  as  I  am  ?  I  am  much  happier  here  than  I  should  be  anywhere. 
I  hale  all  those  silly  young  men." 

"  Ah  1  my  dear,  I  know  what  nonsense  girls  talk,"  said  Mrs.  Rich ; 
"but  I  hope  I  know  better  than  to  pay  any  attention.  I  should  be 
glad  to  keep  you  always  at  homt,  Nelly ;  but  I  am  not  a  fool, 
and  that  can't  be.  And  isn't  it  better  to  fix  upon  somebody  that  is 
nice,  and  will  be  fond  of  you,  and  will  not  take  you  away  from  us  ? 
That  has  always  been  my  idea  for  you.  I  made  up  my  mind  from 
your  cradle,  Nelly,  that  I  would  choose  some  one  for  you.  Many 
people  in  our  position,  as  well  off  as  your  papa  is,  would  want  a  title 
for  their  only  daughter;  but  I  want  somebody  to  make  you  happy,  my 
pet,  and  that  will  not  be  too  grand,  and  take  you  away  from  your 
father  and  me." 

"  That  you  may  be  sure  no  man  shall  ever  do,"  said  Nelly,  return- 
ing her  mother's  kiss. 

If  Mrs.  Rich  had  but  heard  what  the  other  mother  was  saying  as 
she  drove  home — "  I  will  speak  to  Frank  to  keep  her  as  much  away 
from  her  own  family  as  possible  ! "  Or  if  she  had  been  aware  of  the 
calculation  in  Frank's  mind  about  the  houses  which  were  to  be  had 
in  the  county,  and  his  decision  in  favor  of  Cookesley  Lodge  as  being 
farther  off  from  Richmont !  Thus  the  two  sets  of  people  went  on  in 
their  parallel  lines,  never  moving  within  sight  of  each  other.  After 
all,  it  was  poor  Nelly  for  whom  the  question  was  most  important. 
She  went  away  across  the  par'ii  in  her  white  gown,  with  her  pretty 
waving  ribbons,  and  a  sketch-book  under  her  arm,  after  this  talk  with 
her  mother.  Nelly  had  not  attained  the  highest  type  of  maidenly  re- 
finement. She  had  adopted  something  of  that  e.xalted  code  of  manners 
which  entitles  a  young  princess  to  signify  her  preference.  She  was 
ric'n  and  petted,  and  set  upon  a  pedestal,  a  kind  of  little  princess 
in  her  way ;  and  she  had  perhajis  permitted  Frank  to  see  that  his  at- 
tentions would  be  acceptable  to  her  in  a  more  distinct  manner  than  is 
quite  usual.  She  was  even  conscious  that  she  had  done  so,  but  the 
consciousness  did  not  disturb  her  much.  Communing  with  herself 
vaguely  as  she  sat  down  under  a  tree,  and  arranged  her  materials  for 
sketching,  Nelly  came  to  some  very  sensible  conclusions  about  the 
matter.  Yes  ;  she  liked  Frank ;  he  was  nice,  and  he  wae  very  suita- 
ble. Her  eye  had  singled  him  out  instinctively  from  the  little  crowd 
of  Guardsmen  the  first  time  she  had  seen  him.  Perhaps  he  was  not 
clever — not  so  clover  as  could  have  been  wished ;  but  he  was  very 
good-looking,  and  he  was  nice.  And  then,  perhaps,  he  was  younger 
than  she  quite  liked  him  to  be;  but  Nelly  told  herself  philosophically 
that  she  could  not  expect  to  have  every  thing.  Her  own  ideal  had  been 
different.  He  had  been  thirty  at  least,  a  man  of  experience,  with  a 
story  and  unknown  depths  in  his  life ;  and  he  had  been  a  man  of 
splendid  intellect,  and  looked  up  to  by  everybody ;  and  he  had  been 
dark,  with  wonderful  eyes,  and  a  face  full  of  expression.  Whereas 
Frank  Renton  was  fair,  with  eyes  just  like  other  people's,  very  young, 
and  not  intellectual  at  all.  But  he  w^as  nice — that  was  the  point  to 
which  Nelly's  reflections  always  came  back.  And  he  was  a  gentleman 
of  a  family  very  well  known  in  Berks,  and  would  please  papa  and 
mamma  by  settling  near  them.  And  Nelly  in  her  heart  sweetly  be- 
lieved, though  even  in  her  thoughts  she  did  not  express  it,  that  Frank, 
though  he  might  please  papa  and  mamma  by  settling  down,  would  in 
the  mean  time  please  herself  by  taking  her  all  over  the  world.  His 
ideal  of  the  hunters  and  the  terriers  was  very  different  from  her  ideal, 
though  the  latter  was  quite  as  distinct  in  its  way.  No  doubt  a  young 
couple  moving  about  wherever  they  pleased,  dancing  through  the  world 
here  and  there,  over  mountains  and  valleys,  stopping  where  they  liked, 
rushing  about  wherever  the  spirit  moved  them — would  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  caravanserai  progress  through  Italy  contem- 
plated by  papa  and  mamma  and  all  their  dependants.  This  was 
Nelly's  ideal,  very  clearly  drawn,  and  most  seductive  to  her  mind. 
Two  people  can  go  anywhere ;  a  young  woman  need  not  mind  where 
she  goes,  nor  how  she  travels,  so  long  as  her  husband  is  with  her. 
Even  Mrs.  Severn  had  told  her  stories  of  the  early  wanderings  of  the 
poor,  joyous  young  painter-pair,  which  had  filled  Nelly's  heart  with 
longing.  To  be  sure  he  was  no  artist;  but  still  his  presence  would 
throw  every  thing  open  to  his  young  wife,  and  make  every  kind  of 
pleasant  adventure  possible.  No  longer  any  necessity  for  pausing  to 
reflect — Was  ihis  proper  ?  was  it  correct  to  do  so  and  so  ?  "  You 
may  go  anywhere  with  your  husband,"  was  a  sentiment  that  Nelly  had 
been  in  the  way  of  hearing  all  her  life. 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Nelly  Rich  was  not  so  much  to  be  pitied 
as  Mary  Westbury  thought*  This  marriage — if  it  came  to  a  mar- 
riage— was  an  affair  involving  mingled  motives  on  her  part  as  well  as 
Frank's.  Yet,  as  she  sat  under  the  tree  with  her  bright  lace  shadowed 
by  the  leaves,  and  her  white  dress  blazing  in  the  sunshine,  she  might 
have  been  a  little  lady  of  romance,  with  the  flowers  all  breathing 
fragrance  around  her,  and  above  the  tenderest  blue  of  summer  skies. 
[to    be    continued.] 


A  NIGHT  IN  FINGAL'S  CAVE. 

ALL  was  bustle  and  animation  on  the  little  pier  of  the  village  of 
Oban,  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  on  the  morning  of  June  1 6, 
18B6,  as  the  fast-sailing  steamship  Dolphin  stood  puffing  and  panting, 
and  awaiting  the  signal  to  convey  passengers — more  especially  tourists 
like  myself — to  the  far-famed  Islands  of  Staffa  and  lona.  The  vessel 
was  crowded,  and  every  thing  bespoke  a  beautiful  day.  It  was  amus- 
ing to  observe  the  natives,  and  their  peculiar  costumes — to  hear  the 
fishermen  uttering  unearthly  yells  in  "  Gaelic  " — a  language  as  full  of 
gutturals  as  the  German,  and  twice  as  full  as  the  Welsh— to  see 
the  children  in  their  short  kills,  totally  ignoring  the  use  of  shoes 
and  stockings,  the  pictures  of  health,  and  the  best  evidences  in  the 
world  of  the  wholesome  effects  of  oatmeal  and  fresh  air.  The 
captain  has  taken  the  bridge — the  signal  is  given,  and  we  are  off, 
steaming  away  through  the  little  bay,  and  gliding  past  the  ancient 
"  Castle  of  Dunolly,"  the  stronj^old  in  ancient  times  of  the  "  Jlac- 
dougal,"  as  gently  as  if  upon  the  breast  of  an  American  lake.  It  is 
indeed  a  novelty,  to  one  accustomed  to  the  scenery  of  the  Hudson  and 
the  Catskill  Mountains,  to  pass  those  barren  shores,  whose  outlines 
are  so  strongly  marked,  and  whose  mountains  are  so  wild  and  rugged. 
Little  appears  to  grow  thereon  but  the  native  heather,  and  a  short  spe- 
cies of  stunted  brushwood.  For  a  season  we  had  it  all  our  own  way  ; 
and  the  wild  Atlantic,  or  rather  what  is  called  the  Sour,  l  f  Mull, 
condescended  to  be  very  quiet  on  our  account,  merely  giving  us  a 
slight  hitch  occasionally  by  way  of  preparing  our  minds,  or  perhaps 
our  stomachs,  for  what  was  to  come.  Every  scene  along  the  route  had 
its  point  of  interest,  every  little  mouldering  castle  its  story,  and  every- 
body sat  with  a  copy  of  "Black's  G'^  'le,"  or  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake," 
doieg  every  thing  according  to  the  n.,  •.  approved  manner  of  the  mod- 
ern British  tourist,  altiiough  what  particular  reference  the  latter 
poem  bore  to  the  Soiiud  of  Mull  I  could  not  well  discover.  Our 
party  was  quite  a  disiinguished  one.  Among  other  notables  we 
carried  no  less  a  personage  than  the  King  of  Saxony.  The  idea  of 
breakfasting  with  a  king  was  really  quite  a  trial  to  my  nerves ;  for, 
although  not  naturally  a  lover  of  royalty,  I  could  not  help  the  feel- 
ing of  curiosity  which  every  Yankee  experiences,  to  know  if  a  king, 
really  eats  and  drinks  like  other  people.  On  this  occasion  I  may 
mention,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  entertain  any  doubts  upon 
this  interesting  subject,  that  the  king  ate  a  remarkably  good  break- 
fast, which  royal  example  I  took  care  to  follow,  little  thinking, 
"good,  easy  man,"  how  soon  I  should  consign  its  undigest-''  remains 
to  a  watery  grave.  No  sooner  had  we  passed  what  is  called  "  Ardna- 
murchan  Point,"  than  the  ocean,  ^ith  more  warmth  than  feelini;,  pro- 
ceeded to  give  us  a  cordial  welcome.  The  steamer  commenced  to  roll 
— the  newly-married  ladies  to  cling  to  the  protecting  arms  of  their 
lords,  and  everybody  to  smile  and  look  ghastly.  Even  the  king,  poor 
fellow,  was  not  proof  against  the  fascinations  of  the  "briny."  Now 
we  pitched,  now  we  rolled.  Sometimes  the  erratic  vessel  looked  as 
if  she  were  going  to  do  the  outside  edge  on  skates  ;  at  others,  she 
would  stop  suddenly  with  a  thud,  give  a  groan  as  if  about  to  split, 
and  then,  thinking  better  of  it,  go  ahead  as  sturdily  as  ever. 

I  know  of  no  more  pitiable  sight  than  the  first  faint  glimmerings 
of  sea-sickness  present.  Away  ^o  poetry,  romance,  beauty,  and 
victuals.  E-en  the  honeymoon  becomes  stupid,  when  the  bride  ex- 
claims, in  the  language  of  poor  Artemus  Ward,  "  Nay !  dearest,  you 
have  thrown  up  more  than  I."  Philosophy  was  useless,  bravery  out 
of  the  question — Nature  rose  superior  to  mind,  and  I  bolted  for  the 
gunwale.  Nor  was  I  alone,  for  in  my  haste  I  barely  escaped  frescoing 
the  garments  of  one  already  in  the  throes  of  agony.  I  heard  him,  but 
I  heeded  not,  for  it  was  long  before  1  r;ised  my  aching  head ;  but 
when  I  did,  what  was  my  astonishment  to  behold  the  king  shaking 
his  "  crown  "  at  me  in  a  most  dismal  and  dyspeptic  manner  !  Here 
■was  an  honor  with  a  vengeance — sick  in  the  same  sea  with  royalty ! 


How  I  ever  brought  my  courage  to  the  point  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
actually  had  the  audacity  to  ask  the  king  to  take  a  drink,  and  still 
greater  was  my  astonishment  to  hear  from  his  own  royal  lips  the 
word  "  brandy,"  and  brandy  it  was,  straight !  "  Ah  !  "  said  he,  "  you 
are  Americain  ?  Americain  whiskee  ver'  good,"  from  which  propo- 
sition I  perceived  that  he  had  been  in  Broadway,  and  my  heart 
warmed  to  him,  and  I  mentally  wished  he  would  adopt  me — but  he 
didn't. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  as  the  dark  outline  of  Staffa  began  to  grow 
in  the  dim  distance,  and  whether  it  was  the  beautiful  seaboard,  the 
bracing  air,  the  exquisite  blue  of  the  ocean,  the  sea-gulls  overhead,  or 
the  brandy,  I  don't  know,  but  I  grew  better,  and  so  appeared  to  do< 
most  of  the  company. 

And  now  we  are  at  Staffa  !  Tl^e  it  stands — the  little  rock  far 
away  out  on  the  ocean,  of  which  I  had  heard  so  much,  and  here  thej 
come — highland  boats — shaggy  natives,  and  more  Gaelic.  Such  a 
shouting  and  screaming — such  a  handing  of  ladies  down  the  ship's 
side — such  a  jabbering  I  never  heard  before  or  since.  A  pull  of  ten 
minutes,  and  we  are  safely  landed  on  a  rocky  point,  high  and  dry.  The 
majority  of  the  passengers  moved  at  once  toward  the  "  Cave  of  Fin- 
gal,"  but  I  was  determined  to  "do"  the  whole  island,  presuming,  of 
course,  that  ample  time  would  be  allowed  me.  Instead  of  proceeding, 
therefore,  with  the  other  passengers,  I  wandered  away,  guide-book  in. 
hand,  to  visit  the  minor  points  of  interest,  determining  to  leave  the 
greatest  treat  to  the  last,  like  a  schoolboy. 

Staffa,  a  pame  erroneously  attributed  by  most  writers  to  the  Scan- 
dinavian, is,  according  to  the  native  traditions  of  the  people  of  adjacent 
islands,  of  Celtic  origin,  and  means  "  the  island  of  undersurf "  Thfr 
island  is  about  one  mile  long,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 
It  is  one  complete  mass  of  high  basaltic  columns  and  underground 
caves,  where  the  sea  and  the  wild  birds  seem  to  rival  each  other 
in  playing  hide-and-seek.  The  first  object  that  strikes  a  visitor  is 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  rocks.  High  spires  or  columns  rise  from 
the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  grassy  summit  of  the  island.  They  are 
carved  as  gracefully  and  geometrically  as  if  designed  for  some  grand 
ocean-temple.  Some  seem  to  die  away  among  the  grass,  others  to 
form  a  smooth,  glass  pavement.  Their  diameter  varies  from  four  to 
six  feet,  and  the  sides  appear  to  be  cut  in  octagons,  and  every  variety 
of  figure.  After  a  considerable  amount  of  climbing  I  found  myself 
within  the  "  Clam-shell  Cave,"  so  called  from  its  peculiar  resemblance 
to  that  shell.  Here  the  sea  comes  dashing  in  with  a  rush,  making  a 
report  like  the  sound  of  heavy  ordnance.  The  columns  on  one  side 
bear  much  the  appearance  of  the  ribs  of  a  ship,  on  the  other  they 
are  more  irregular,  and  resemble  honey-comb.  I  then  proceeded  on 
my  way,  having  determined,  before  returning  to  the  landing-point,  to 
see  the  other  side  of  the  island,  and  then  climb  to  the  summit — about 
one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — and  so  return, 
to  the  great  cave.  As  I  proceeded  I  very  soon  stumbled  on  a  small 
cavity  washed  by  the  sea,  which  terminated  in  a  gravelly  beach.  Here. 
I  sat  and  rested,  drinking  in  the  beautiful  scene,  and  revelling  in  lux- 
urious solitude.  I  may  here  remark  that  I  had  enough  of  this  luxury 
before  I  was  done  with  it. 

I  must  have  remained  in  this  cave  some  time,  although  it  seemed 
to  me  but  short.  However,  the  thought  of  what  was  before  m& 
brought  me  to  my  feet,  and  I  continued  my  journey.  I  found  the 
'ascent  of  ihe  island  rather  a  difiicult  one,  the  rocks  being  so  very- 
steep,  and  at  this  point  so  irregular.  However,  I  struggled  on,  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  found  myself  on  the  summit,  in  the  midst  of  green 
grass  and  heather.  What  a  glorious  view — the  highland  mountains — 
the  noble  sea — the  far-off  islands — I  felt  so  light  and  happy!  It 
seemed  as  if  all  the  cares  of  my  life  had  been  forever  buried. 

But  the  steamer !  where  was  the  steamer  ?  That  could  not  be  she 
sailing  away  in  the  far  distance.  No !  surely  not !  ridiculous  !  impos- 
sible !  so  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  I  hallooed,  but  the  sea-gulls. 
only  laughed  at  me.  In  vain  I  scanned  the  shore — iu  vain  I  looked. 
upon  it  for  people — all  were  gone — not  a  human  soul  to  be  seen,  and 
I,  a  free-born  American  citizen,  alone  on  a  barbarous  island  !  Back 
came  the  cares  again,  and  the  whole  truth  flashed  across  me.  Left 
alone  !  not  missed  among  so  many  passengers  !  no  steamer  for  three 
days !  nothing  but  a  guide-book  to  eat !  The  thing  was  horrible,  and 
I  sat  down  to  cogitate  the  matter,  with  insane  ideas  of  swimming  to- 
the  mainland — of  doing  any  thing  drebdful  and  impracticable.  Star- 
vation stared  me  in  the  face,  and  I  never  remember  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life  to  have  felt  so  hungry  as  at  that  precise  moment. 
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How  long  I  sat  there,  dismal  and  melancholy,  I  do  not  know,  but  after 
cursing  my  fate,  and  wishing  myself  safe  back  on  Broadway,  and 
mentally  resolving  that  if  I  escaped  this  time  I  would  take  the  very  first 
steamer  for  the  United  States,  the  idea  suddenly  struck  me,  "  Perhaps 
before  I  die  I  had  better  see  Fingal's  Cave,"  and  a  sudden  ray  of  hope 
danced  before  me — perhaps  in  that  out-of-the-way  place  I  might  find 
something  to  eat.     Well !  I  would  try  at  any  rate,  and  down  I  went. 

Slowly  and  sadly  I  wended  my  way  over  stones  and  precipices,  un- 
til I  reached  the  flat  portion  of  the  rocks  which  surround  the  shore. 
I  had  little  difSculty  in  making  my  way  to  "  Fingal's  Cave."  I  found 
that  it  lay  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  island.  Its  approach  was 
comparatively  easy,  as  the  rocks  were  in  the  form  of  honey-eomb,  and 
smooth  on  the  top  as  glass.  My  feelings  on  entering  this  magnificent 
temple  of  God's  handiwork  were  of  a  mingled  character  of  awe  and 
wonder,  sublimity  being  the  "uppermost  idea  conveyed.  The  first 
impression  received  is  that  of  a  huge  chapel  carved  with  the  most 
e.iaet  precision.  The  sea  dashes  in  with  great  force,  and  during  a 
storm  must  be  perfectly  grand.  This  day  it  was  comparatively  quiet, 
and  the  waves  came  rolling  in  in  a  quiet,  lazy  sort  of  way,  washing  the 
hoary  old  ribs,  and  breaking  at  the  head  of  the  cave.  Along  the  most 
accessible  side  I  found  a  rope,  placed  so  as  to  assist  tourists  in  gaining 
a  passage  to  the  head.  I  very  soon  groped  my  way  as  far  as  this  rope 
would  allow.  This,  however,  did  not  exactly  satisfy  me,  and  I  was 
determined  to  reach  the  end  of  the  cave,  where  I  spied  a  natural  seat. 
After  a  rather  dangerous  scramble  I  found  myself,  looking  down  upon 
the  water,  comparatively  safe.  The  sea  was  very  deep,  I  should  im- 
agine some  twenty  fathoms.  There  I  sat  and  gazed  upon  this  magnifi- 
cent wonder,  wiih  feelings  which  entirely  carried  me  away  from  my 
loneliness  and  isolation. 

To  convey  to  the  reader  a  full  idea  of  the  magnificent  sight  before 
me  would  be  impossible,  but  it  impressed  me  so  much  that  for  hours 
■  I  sat  totally  unconscious  of  any  thing  but  the  solemnity  and  grandeur 
around  me.  I  found  that  my  voice  produced  innumerable  echoes,  and 
sounded  so  loud  that  at  first  it  fairly  startled  me.  Becomir..'  accus- 
tomed to  it,  however,  I  made  all  kinds  of  cries  and  sounds.  i"he  en- 
trance to  the  cave  sliowed  in  the  far  distance  a  panorama  of  the  sea, 
and  admitted  sufficient  light  to  make  every  object  inside  distinctly  vis- 
ible.  The  rays  of  the  setting  sun  now  broke  upon  rock  and  crevice, 
and  the  roof  began  to  glisten  as  if  studded  with  innumerable  diamonds, 
and  I  sat  there  perfectly  rapt  in  wonder  and  admiration,  forgetful 
of  the  closing  day,  my  lonely  situation,  and  really  perilous  condition ; 
but  even  admiration  will  come  to  a  close,  and,  some  time  or  other,  must 
yield  to  that  voracious  monitor,  the,  stomach,  and  I  began  once  more 
to  realize  my  position,  and  to  wonder  what  I  should  do  for  the  night, 
trusting  to  Providence  for  a  rescue  next  day.  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
retrace  my  steps  to  the  summit  of  the  island,  and  there  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  "  Prince  Charley,"  and  sleep  among  the  heather.  If  I  had 
only  had  cigars  and  a  full  flask,  there  might  have  been  a  tinge  of  ro- 
mance about  the  affair;  but  with  merely  a  guide-book  and  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  the  thing  was  simply  disgusting.  I  cast  my  eyes  down- 
ward, with  the  view  of  retracing  my  steps,  but  something  there  fairly 
startled  me,  and  very  quietly  dissipated  any  superfluous  poetry  that 
might  be  lingering  about  my  constitution.  During  my  long  reverie,  I 
had  actually  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  tide  was  making,  and  it  was 
with  considerable  horror  that  I  discovered  the  stepping-stones  by  which 
I  had  reached  my  seat  covered  with  water,  and  so  slippery,  that  to 
trust  myself  thereon  was  certain  death,  at  least  certain  submersion  in 
the  sea,  with  the  chance  of  getting  my  head  broken  on  the  rocks  bi;low. 
Here  was  a  state  of  affairs  ;  arfd  the  horrible  idea  flashed  across  me, 
"  Suppose  the  tide  shouldrise  and  swallow  me ! "  It  did  not  seem  as  if 
the  water-mark  could  be  so  high,  but  then  it  might.  I  sat  and  thought, 
and  the  desolation  and  silence  around  me  began  to  fill  me  with  de- 
spondency. The  sun  had  set,  and  night  was  coming  on.  The  air 
began  to  feel  a  little  chilly,  and  in  the  cold  twilight  I  sat  beneath  those 
black  and  awful  arches,  and  watched  the  night  approach,  and  the  tide 
come  nearer  and  nearer,  and  now  in  a  few  seconds  it  would  touch  my 
feet. 

On,  on  it  came,  slowly  but  surely,  and  my  feet  were  nearly  covered. 
Oh,  how  I  shivered! — escape  seemed  impossible.  I  could  not  climb 
out  of  the  way,  the  rocks  above  me  being  far  out  of  my  reach.  I  could 
not  swim,  and  I  began  to  look  upon  the  cave  as  my  living  tomb.  I 
thought  of  my  home,  my  friends,  my  country,  my  ill-spent  life,  and  all 
the  remorse  I  ever  felt  was  crowded  into  that  moment,  and  I  prayed. 
On  came  the  water,  and  the  night  and  now  I  could  but  dimly  see  the 


dark  vault  around  me,  although  I  could  distinguish  from  the  glittering 
waves  without  that  the  moon  had  risen,  and  the  stars  were  brightly 
shining  over  my  lonely  prison.  The  water  had  already  reached  my 
knees,  and,  as  each  wave  came  in,  it  covered  me  with  spray.  I  was  wet 
through,  and  so  cold  that  my  teeth  fairly  chattered.  It  seemed  to  touch 
my  chest,  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  die.  The  tears  were  stream- 
ing down  my  cheeks,  and  I  bade  farewell  to  all  my  friends,  tried  to  re- 
pent of  my  sins,  and  to  remember  all  the  prayers  I  had  ever  heard.  It 
touched  my  neck — just  touched  it,  and  now  I  thought  that  my  hour 
has  come,  in  five  minutes  all  will  be  over.  Back  came  the  waves 
again,  for  I  could  now  clearly  distinguish  them  gathering  outside  the 
orifice,  and  rolling  grandly  toward  me,  their  poor,  unfortunate  victim. 
Could  it  be  possible  ?  It  seemed  to  me  the  tide  did  not  mount  any 
higher.  A  few  moments  of  suspense,  and  then  I  felt  it  had  reached 
its  height.  Saved ! — all  my  misery  vanished  at  the  thought.  Cold  and 
benumbed  as  I  was,  I  felt  happy,  and  I  looked"  upon  my  relief  as  now 
certain. 

It  was  clear  I  must  remain  where  I  was  dui-ing  the  night,  and  I 
might  as  well  grin  and  bear  it  as  contentedly  as  I  could.  Were  it  not 
for  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  I  should  certainly  have  felt  inclined 
to  laugh  at  my  ridiculous  position,  perched  up  tiiere  like  a  crow  in  a 
mist,  or  a  single  personage  in  an  empty  theatre.  Through  the  long 
watches  of  the  night  I  sat  and  s'nivered,  trying  to  keep  myself  warm 
as  well  as  I  was  able.  The  sea  retired  and  left  me  in  peace,  and  I  had 
ample  opportunity  to  witness  what  probably  few  if  any  travellers  have 
ever  had  the  curiosity  to  see,  "  Fingal's  Cave  "  by  moonlight.  It  would 
be  diflicult  to  convey  an  exact  impression  of  the  beauty  of  this  sight — 
the  moon's  reflection  on  the  glittering  waters,  the  weird  and  ghostlike 
appearance  of  the  grotesque-looking  columns.  I  surrendered  myself 
to  a  dreamy  haze,  and  seemed  to  people  the  arches  around  me  with 
living  forms.  I  could  fancy  the  sound  of  some  grand  organ  swelling 
through  this  ocean-temple.  Every  now  and  then  a  flock  of  sea-birds 
v^ould  dash  into  the  cave,  sail  round,  and,  with  a  scream,  perch  them- 
selves upon  some  favorite  crevice.  Sometimes  they  would  look  at  me 
half  suspiciously,  and  I  dare  say  they  must  have  wondered  considerably 
who  I  was,  and  what  business  I  had  there.  When  I  made  the  slightest 
sound,  they  would  rise  in  a  body  with  cries  and  screams,  and  make  a 
dash  for  the  entrance,  which  would  at  once  become  dark,  and  I  saw 
them  no  more.  Many  a  icum  my  imagination  produced  that  night.  I 
thought  of  Fingal,  of  Ossiiu,  of  all  the  Highland  traditions  I  had  ever 
read.  I  imagined  the  cave  peopled  with  warriors  and  clansmen  of 
every  fantastic  shape  and  form. 

And  now  the  gray  dawn  of  morning  began  to  break.  My 
thoughts,  of  course,  immediately  turned  to  make  my  exit  as  speedily 
as  possible.  The  tide  had  again  turned,  and  was  slowly  making  its 
way  toward  my  feet.  I  felt  the  rock  by  which  I  had  ascended — it 
was  secure,  and  my  exit  coinparatively  easy.  In  a  few  minutes  I  had 
hold  of  the  rope,  and  found  myself  again  beneath  the  morning  sky. 
As  soon  as  I  gained  the  opening,  my  first  thought  was  to  make  fer 
the  grass,  and  try  to  warm  my  limbs  by  a  little  exercise.  After  half 
an  hour's  hard  work  my  circulation  began  to  recover  its  normal  con- 
dition, and  the  glorious  sunrise  soon  put  me  into  good-humor,  and 
gave  me  new  hope.  I  felt  mighty  hungry,  and  sat  down  to  scan  the 
horizon  with  the  ardent  hope  that  some  boat  or  vessel  might  come  in 
sight.  I  knew  that  the  steamer  would  not  return  for  three  days ;  my 
only  chance,  therefore,  was  a  stray  boat. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock,  as  near  as  I  could  guess,  for  my  watch 
had  stopped,  when  I  descried  a  small  sail  far  away  in  the  dim  distance. 
Long  and  eagerly  I  looked  upon  it.  Slowly  it  seemed  to  grow  more 
distinct — nearer  it  came,  and  in  about  an  hour  I  had  the  unspeakable 
happiness  to  find  myself  in  the  stern  of  a  Highland  skiff,  manned  by 
natives.  They  could  talk  but  little  English,  which  was,  however,  of 
no  consequence  to  me.  I  was  glad  to  find  a  good  supply  of  Highland 
bannacks  and  Islay  whiskey,  and,  after  a  substantial  breakfast,  I  felt 
a  better  and  a  wiser  man,  and  waved  a  farewell  to  my  watery  jedroom 
without  the  slightest  malice,  but  rather  a  feeling  of  regret. 

It  appeared  that  I  had  been  missed  by  one  of  the  passengers  on 
the  steamer,  and  that  the  captain  had  left  orders  for  a  boat  to  be  sent 
after  me.  Owing  to  some  trouble  or  other  they  could  not  get  off  that 
night.  Perhaps  they  thought  that  as  the  "  Sassenach  "  had  been  so 
stupid  as  to  miss  the  steamboat,  he  would  be  none  the  worse  for  ^ 
night's  lodging  upon  Staffa.  At  all  events,  the  natives  of  lona,  such 
of  them  as  understood  me,  were  intensely  amused  at  my  narrative,  and, 
instead  of  pitying  me,  laughed  heartily.     After  a  few  days  spent  in 
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examining  the  interesting  relics  of  that  sacred  isle,  I  returned  to  Oban 
witli  my  friend  the  captain,  who  apologized  for  leaving  me  behind. 
Over  a  bottle  of  champagne  I  forgot  and  forgave,  and  he  informed  me 
confidentially  that  the  King  of  Saxony  had  left  a  special  invitation 
for  me  to  come  and  see  him,  which,  of  course,  tickled  my  vanity;  for 
although  I  loudly  denounce  royalty  in  public,  like  many  other  Ameri- 
cans, I  am  rather  fond  of  it  in  private. 


A   NEW  WORLD. 

WE  go  to  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  and  look  with  marvel  at 
houses  and  temples  built  before  our  Saviour's  time ;  we  stand 
on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  and  see  before  us  the  Olympus,  on  which 
the  gods  of  the  ancients  dwelt  at  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  our 
race — but  all  this  antiquity  dwindles  to  nothing  in  comparison  with  a 
city  lately  discovered,  which  existed  before  Greece  itself  w.as  formed! 

The  scene  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  island  of  Santorin,  where 
the  main-land,  facing  a  group  of  small  islands  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  horseshoe,  rises  to  the  height  of  twelve  hundred  feet,  and  presents 
on  its  steep  sides  variegated  layers  of  jet-black  lava,  reddish  scorios, 
and  vast  masses  of  violet-colored  ashes.  The  precipice  is  crowned  by 
a  band  of  snow-while  pumice-stone,  which  sets  off  the  darker  shades 
below  in  striking  contrast.  The  solid  foundation  crops  out  here  and 
there ;  it  consists  of  marble  and  schist,  and  on  it  rest  the  immense 
masses  of  volcanic  matter,  which  prove  clearly  that  the  islands  owe 
their  origin  exclusively  to  the  action  of  fire.  On  the  outside,  however, 
where  these  islands  face  the  sea,  they  show  nothing  but  gentle  slopes 
of  tufa,  covered  with  smiling  villages  embosomed  in  beautiful  vine- 
yards. And  yet  the  soil  is  nothing  but  a  kind  of  friable  pumice-stone, 
so  light  that  the  slightest  wind  raises  it  in  clouds,  and  equinoctial 
storms  carry  it  far  out  into  the  Mediterranean.  This  tufa,  however, 
serves  another  purpose  besides  raising  vines.  Mixed  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  lime,  it  forms  a  cement  superior  to  all  others ;  so  hard, 
that  it  admits  of  being  used  for  enormous  arches  and  vaults  ;  so  dura- 
ble, that  wind  and  weather  have  no  effect  upon  it ;  and  so  well  able  to 
resist  the  action  of  water,  that  it  is  sought  for,  far  and  near,  for  moles 
and  maritime  constructions. 

One  of  the  islands,  Therasia,  has  long  been  the  scene  of  vast  exca- 
vations ;  immense  open  quarries,  beginning  at  a  certain  height  from 
the  low  shore,  furnished  the  desired  material,  which  was  cut  out, 
placed  on  cleverly-managed  slides,  and  sent  down  to  the  hold  of  ves- 
sels riding  at  anchor  in  the  little  bay.  The  foot  of  these  cliffs  had 
been  neglected,  because  here  the  tufa  seemed  to  be  mixed  with  rocky 
substances,  which  made  it  less  valuable  and  impeded  the  work.  These 
masses  of  rock  were  long  since  known  to  be  the  work  of  man,  and  not 
of  Nature ;  in  fact,  nothing  less  than  the  crenellated  tops  of  huge 
walls  ;  but  ruins  are  so  common  in  Greece  that  no  one  paid  special 
attention  to  these  long  rows  of  massive  blocks. 

Quite  recently,  however,  a  learned  professor  from  Athens,  Christo- 
manos,  came  on  a  pleasure-trip  to  this  neighborhood,  and  thought  at 
first  he  recognized  in  these  strange  masses  of  rocks  tombs  and  monu- 
ments, such  as  abound  on  those  coasts.  He  soon  began  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  his  supposition,  caused  extensive  excavations  to  be 
made,  and,  behold !  the  buried  structures  proved  to  be  the  habita- 
tions of  men  older,  in  point  of  time,  than  any  history  of  Greece  has 
ever  yet  mentioned.  It  was  found  that  they  were  built  at  a  period 
when  the  surface  of  these  islands  was  as  yet  on  a  level  with  the  sea, 
and  before  mountains  of  volcanic  nature,  rising  to  the  height  of  more 
than  a  thousand  feet,  had  been  raised  upon  their  ruins  ! 

The  only  house  which  has  been  fully  laid  open  consists  of  six 
good-sized  rooms,  with  a  court-yard  attached ;  strong  walls  extend  in 
different  directions  from  the  main  building,  and  show  that  it  was  prob- 
ably surrounded  by  numerous  outhouses.  The  material  of  all  these 
structures  is  entirely  different  from  that  now  in  use  on  these  islands ; 
while  at  present  nothing  but  puzzolana  is  employed,  these  venerable 
buildings  consist  of  huge  blocks  of  lava,  uncut,  and  piled  simply  one 
upon  the  other,  while  all  the  interstices  are  filled  with  a  reddish  dust, 
volcanic  ashes  that  have  no  cohesion.  Between  the  blocks,  long, 
knotty  olive-branches  lie  intertwined  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  decom- 
position, so  that  they  generally  crumble  into  dust  as  soon  as  they  are 
touched.  Within,  also,  no  attempt  at  whitewashing  or  plastering  is 
seen ;  here  and  there,  however,  unmistakable  traces  prove  that  the 
game  reddish  earth  has  been  used  as  a  rude  ornamentation.     Windows 


and  doors  were  found  in  all  directions  ;  but,  as  arches  were  evidently 
unknown  in  those  days,  and  the  pieces  of  wood,  which  supported  the 
walls  above  the  apertures,  were  more  or  less  decomposed,  the  blocks 
have  generally  fallen  down  and  choked  up  the  doors.  The  ceilings  are 
all  crushed  in  by  some  gigantic  power ;  they  were  supported  by  large 
beams,  fastened  in  the  side-walls,  and  supporting  huge  blocks  of  stone, 
on  which  a  layer  of  volcanic  earth  was  piled,  the  whole  roof  sloping 
slightly  in  one  direction.  The  principal  room,  however,  was  dif- 
ferently built ;  here  a  cylindric  block  was  sunk  in  the  ground,  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment,  which  evidently  bore  a  massive  wooden  pil- 
lar, while  from  its  top  radiated  the  beams  that  supported  the  roof. 
Other  compartments  consisted  of  two  stories;  in  the  neighborhood 
vast  galleries  were  unearthed,  and  near  them  the  stump  of  a  colossal 
prismatic  column,  consisting  of  well-cut  blocks  of  stone. 

As  soon  as  these  discoveries  were  ftiade,  all  doubts  as  to  the  nature 
of  these  buildings  were  dispelled  ;  but  two  very  striking  features  ex- 
cited the  utmost  astonishment.  In  the  first  place,  they  rest  on  a  foun- 
dation of  lava  and  scoriae,  far  below  the  tufa,  and  hence  they  must 
have  been  built  before  the  immense  superstructure  existed,  which  now 
forms  the  islands  and  part  of  the  main-land.  Then,  the  windows  were 
all  looking,  not  upon  the  sea,  but  toward  the  centre  of  the  island, 
where  now  a  huge  mountain  rises.  The  whole  mass  of  pumice-stone, 
which  overhangs  and  covers  them  now,  has  evidently  buried  them — 
and  buried  them  so  slowly,  that  the  rooms  to  this  day  are  filled  with 
it  in  the  shape  in  which  it  came  forth  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in 
angular  fragments,  shaped  like  sharp-pointed  crystals.  The  whole 
region  shows  uniformly  one  horizontal  layer  upon  the  other,  very 
slightly  inclined  toward  the  buried  city,  and,  wherever  excavations 
have  been  made  deep  enough,  the  same  reddish  earth,  mixed  with 
organic  elements,  is  found  underlying  the  mountains  of  tufa.  In  fact, 
it  is  established,  that  these  buildings,  discovered  only  after  removing  a 
mass  of  tufa,  sixty  feet  thick,  were  erected  on  a  foundation  of  "lava, 
level  with  the  sea,  and  consisted  simply  of  lava,  volcanic  ashes,  and 
olive-wood. 

Numerous  and  varied  utensils  also  have  been  discovered  in  these 
mysterious  structures.  The  majority  are  vases,  some  of  earthenware, 
others  of  lava ;  besides  quantities  of  seeds,  of  straw,  of  animal 
bones  ;  numerous  tools  made  of  stone  and  of  lava ;  and  one  human 
skeleton  !  Not  a  single  article  of  bronze  or  of  iron,  not  even  the 
trace  of  an  iron  nail,  in  all  these  buildings.  The  absence  of  all  metals 
is  beyond  doubt,  and  most  characteristic.  Lava,  on  the  contrary, 
seems  to  have  furnished  a  fair  substitute.  Not  only  are  there  vessels 
found  made  of  lava,  which  are  still  filled  with  portions  of  their  former 
contents — pulse  and  straw  chopped  small — but  tools  and  domestic 
utensils  also  were  made  of  the  same  material.  Mills  especially 
abound,  consisting  of  two  blocks  of  lava,  between  which  the  grain 
was  ground,  and  the  like  of  which  are  found  even  now  in  some  of  the 
remoter  parts  of  the  island.  Other  blocks  have  served  evidently  as 
weights,  for  their  size  and  weight  invariably  rise  in  regular  propor- 
tions. Nor  are  the  usual  arrow-heads  and  lance-points  wanting,  which 
are  met  with  almost  invariably  in  similar  localities,  but  these  consist 
of  flint,  and  not  of  lava. 

Among  the  bones,  those  of  three  different  kinds  of  ruminants — goats 
or  sheep — have  been  recognized,  and  finally  in  the  largest  room  a  human 
skeleton,  partly  crushed  by  the  fallen  roof,  and  partly  destroyed  by 
the  carelessness  of  the  first  discoverers.  It  was  found  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  drawn  up  so  that  the  feet  were  close  to  the  head  ;  one  of 
the  legs  stretched  out,  the  other  crossed  over  it.  There  seems  to  be 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  unfortunate  man  was  overwhelmed  by  a 
sudden  catastrophe,  and  the  peculiar  position  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  his  having  been  buried  there  as  in  a  sepulchre. 

Similar  vases,  tools,  and  bones,  have  in  like  manner  been  discovered 
in  other  portions  of  this  and  the  adjoining  islands,  where  also  a  few 
articles  of  obsidian  and  a  small  number  of  gold  rings  have  been 
found.  No  other  human  skeleton  has,  however,  been  brought  to 
light. 

What  must  we  conclude  from  this  remarkable  discovery  V  IV  seems 
to  be  established  beyond  doubt  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 
which  geologists  call  the  tertiary,  Greece  was  still  united  to  Africa,  and 
formed  part  of  an  immense  low,  swampy  continent,  which  extended 
over  the  regions  now  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
was  inhabited  by  numbers  of  those  gigantic  mammalia  whose  bones 
have  been  found  in  certain  portions  of  Attica.  At  a  somewhat  later 
time  a  sudden  and  wide-spread  depression  of  the  soil  took  place,  which 
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divided  Europe  from  Africa,  and  gave  to  tlie  Mediterranean  its  present 
outline.  A  second  change,  of  the  opposite  nature,  succeeded,  throw- 
ing up  a  portion  of  the  soil,  which  had  thus  been  covered  by  the  sea, 
aud  received  its  deposits  far  below  the  surface.  Such  tremendous 
revolutions  could,  of  course,  not  take  place  without  cracking  the  soil 
in  various  places,  through  which,  no  doubt,  volcanic  eruptions  poured 
forth  torrents  of  lava,  and  thus  formed  part  of  Greece  and  the  ad- 
joining islands.  A  fearful  cataclysm,  raising  mountains  in  one  place, 
and  sinking  the  soil  in  others  to  a  depth  of  several  thousand  feet, 
gave  at  the  same  time  rise  to  an  overwhelming  avalanche  of  brim- 
stone, whicli  covered  the  whole  region  in  which  Santorin  and  Therasia 
now  lie.  For,  in  spite  of  the  constant  action  of  wind  and  weather 
upon  the  frail,  friable  material,  it  lies  even  now  fifty  to  si-xty  feet  deep 
on  the  island,  and  covers  the  very  summit  of  Mount  Elias,  a  mountain 
of  considerable  elevation. 

The  precise  time  at  which  this  destruction  of  a  whole  little  world 
must  h.ave  happened  can  be  easily  ascertained.  It  must  have  been  at 
least  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  for  we  know  that 
at  that  time  the  Phoenicians  invaded  the  islands  of  the  archipelago. 
They  have  left  countless  monuments  there ;  but  all  these  monuments 
are  built  on  toji  of  the  tufa  !  But  the  fearful  event  must  have 
taken  place  even  earlier  than  that  remote  period,  for  between  the  ca- 
tastrophe and  the  occupation  by  the  Phcenicians  a  whole  age  must 
have  passed  away,  during  which  the  islands  were  inhabited  by  a  peo- 
ple of  different  habits  and  a  different  civilization.  The  Phcenicians 
knew  bronze,  and  used  it  freely.  These  early  inhabitants  knew  no 
metals;  besides,  the  pottery  of  the  two  races  is  entirely  different. 
Finally,  the  height  of  the  deposit  of  marine  shells  and  of  shingles 
which  underlies  the  pumice-stone  and  lava  amounts  to  more  than  si.xty 
feet,  and  geologists  agree  that  the  time  required  to  make  such  a  de- 
posit is  counted  by  centuries. 

At  all  events,  we  see  here  traces,  faint  and  uncertain  as  yet,  of  a 
new  world  unknown  so  far  to  all  historians,  and  possibly  belonging  to 
that  oldest  Egyptian  civilization  which  preceded,  it  is  claimed,  by  thou- 
sands of  years  the  great  movement  that  made  subsequently  the  Medi- 
terranean the  moral  and  political  centre  of  the  world. 


SUBURBAlSr  HOMES. 

THREE  mutually-reacting  tendencies  distinguish  the  migration  of 
people  in  this  country  :  first,  that  caused  by  the  desire  to  own 
land,  which  has  produced  a  continuous  tide  of  emigration  westward, 
and  spread  a  thin  film  of  population  over  our  vast  interior  plain  ;  sec- 
ond, a  tendency  of  the  most  active,  excitable,  and  energetic  portion 
of  the  people,  and  those  already  wealthy,  to  concentrate  in  towns  and 
cities ;  and  third,  an  increasing  disposition  of  the  more  cultivated  por- 
tion of  the  second  class  to  combine,  by  suburban  homes,  the  business- 
facilities  and  art-luxuries  of  city  life  with  the  summer  beauty  and 
delightsomeness  of  rural  neighborhoods.  Our  great  metropolis.  New 
York,  pours  out  upon  the  country,  at  the  close  of  business-hours, 
the  family  representatives  of  a  hundred  thousand  souls,  who  are  resi- 
dents of  suburban  homes.  This,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
avenues  leading  out  of  the  city  subject  the  citizen  to  serious  delays, 
and  to  sights  and  sounds  the  most  disagreeable.  To  know  the  purga- 
tory of  filth  that  one  must  pass  through  daily,  the  mud,  the  crowds  of 
market-wagons,  the  danger  of  crossings,  the  jostling  of  hucksters  with 
their  decaying  fruits  and  vegetables — -all  combining  to  choke  the 
streets  of  exit  and  ingress  to  and  from  the  suburban  cities  and  vil- 
lages of  New  Jersey — will  give  a  realizing  sense  of  the  desires  and 
necessities  which  induce  so  large  and  refined  a  portion  of  business 
New-Yorkers  to  undergo  these  daily  discomforts,  in  order  to  have 
suburban  homes  near  the  city. 

New  York  is  unfortunate  in  the  lack  of  easy  access  to  its  environ- 
ing country ;  the  features  which  make  its  location  admirable  for  com- 
merce being  the  ones  that  impede  the  easy  connection  of  its  people 
with  its  rural  suburbs.  The  Hudson  River  and  its  railroad  invite  the 
citizens  into  the  beautiful  valley  where  Yonkers,  Irvington,  Tarrytown, 
and  a  score  of  other  stations,  are  developing  rapidly  into  towns  that 
are  no  longer  rural,  though  iknir  suburbs  are  yet  inviting.  But,  if  the 
time  consumed  in  getting  from  one's  home  to  any  of  the  railroad  sta- 
tions' above  Yonkers,  and  by  cars  to  Thirtieth  Street,  thence  by  horse- 
car  or  omnibus  to  places  of  business  down  town,  and  the  time  occu- 
pied in  returning,  be  added  together,  it  will  be  found  that  a  full  third 


of  the  business-day  is  spent  in  getting  to  and  from  business — just  the 
time  that  should  be  devoted  to  home-making  pleasures  or  labors.  On 
the  New-Haven  Railroad  it  is  just  as  bad.  Three  of  the  most  pleasant 
hours  of  each  day,  the  whole  summer  season,  being  spent  in  dusty 
ears  or  crowded  stages  to  go  and  come  not  more  than  twenty  miles 
from  bu.siness.  Business-men,  who  live  forty  miles  from  the  city, 
spend  four  or  five  hours,  instead  of  three,  vibrating  each  day  between 
the  threshold-steps  of  their  homes  and  their  places  of  business.  It 
should  not  be  said  that  this  is  unavoidable.  Trains  of  loaded  cars 
have  averaged  about  forty  miles  an  hour  the  past  year  for  a  thousand 
miles,  passing  through  a  score  of  cities,  between  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago. Surely,  a  city  of  nearly  two  millions  of  people  (including  the 
population  of  its  suburbs)  can  afford  one  grand  tunnel,  the  length  of 
Manhattan  Island,  for  all  the  railroads  of  New  England  and  the  North; 
and  another  under  the  Hudson  River  and  Weehawken  Heights,  de- 
boucliing  in  the  valley  of  the  Ilackensack,  for  all  the  great  railroads 
that  bind  the  city  to  the  West  and  South;  and  still  others  to  accom- 
modate the  throngs  that  surge  between  the  metropolis  and  Brooklyn. 
When,  from  open  spaces  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  trains  may  move 
with  the  same  celerity  through  these  subterranean  ways  that  they  now 
do  in  the  open  country,  then  the  best  people  of  the  cities  will  form  an 
increasing  tide  toward  the  suburbs,  where  country  and  city  unite  to 
create  that  middle  life  which  is  more  congenial  to  healthy  minds  thiln 
a  mere  city  life,  and  more  sociable  and  satisfying  to  our  gregarious 
desires  than  the  isolation  of  true  country  life. 

Boston  is  more  fortunate  than  New  York,  in  the  fact  that  her  rail- 
roads connect  the  very  heart  of  the  city  with  the  open  country  on 
tracks  where  the  cars  may  run  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  Philadelphia 
spreads  so  evenly  on  every  side  upon  the  rich  environing  country, 
that  her  suburban  residents  cross,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  city, 
the  circle  of  barbarism,  which  forms  a  zone  around  all  great  cities, 
occupied  by  squatters  upon  property  which  is  too  valuable  to  be  sold 
in  large  suburban  lots,  and  not  near  enough  for  good  city  improve- 
ments. 

Baltimore  suffers  the  same  inconvenience  from  her  water  surround- 
ings as  New  York,  and  her  railroad  facilities  are  not  yet  such  as  to 
enable  great  numbers  of  her  best  people  to  find  convenient  suburban 
homes.  Cincinnati  is  overflowing  her  environing  hills,  and  filling  the 
great  circle  outside  of  them,  with  a  widening  zone  of  suburb.in  villas 
within  easy  carriage  or  railway  ride  from  the  centres  of  business. 
Chicago,  and  a  score  of  other  large  cities  in  the  United  States,  are  agi- 
tating with  spirit  the  best  modes  of  bringing  city  and  rural  life  into 
close  communion,  and  grafting  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  Nature  on  the 
thousand-branched  business-tree  of  the  city.  In  general,  the  Western 
cities  are  more  fortunate  than  the  Eastern  in  this,  that  their  environs 
have  rich  soils  and  available  surfaces  close  around  them. 

But  it  is  in  the  smaller  cities,  whether  East,  West,  or  South,  that 
the  pleasures  of  suburban  homes  are  most  easily  realized.  Cities  of 
from  five  to  forty  thousand  people  have  nearly  all  the  luxuries  of  art, 
every  convenience,  more  comforts,  and  generally  equally  good  society, 
as  the  city  of  a  million;  while  their  citizens  of  taste  can  secure  pleas- 
ing homes,  with  ground-room,  and  maintain  a  position  of  eminent 
respectability,  with  a  small  part  of  the  wealth  required  to  satisfy  the 
average  pride  of  the  same  human  nature  in  the  great  city.  Think  of 
the  thousands  of  pleasant  villages,  as  well  as  small  cities,  where  in- 
comes of  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  will  enable  a  family  to  live  in  a 
respectable  cottage  with  a  bit  of  grass  around  it,  and  shrubs  and  vines, 
within  a  half-hour's  walk  or  less  from  their  daily  labors ;  where  in- 
comes of  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  will  add  some  of  the  accom- 
paniments of  culture  in  a  larger  house ;  where  incomes  of  from  three 
to  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  are  large  enough  to  enable  people  to 
live  in  commodious  mansions,  on  large  lots,  forming  neighborhoods  of 
contiguous  pleasure-grounds,  with  all  the  elegant  surroundings  of  the 
best  forms  of  social  life — and  all  within  easy  walking-distance  from 
the  centres  of  business.  Such  suburbs,  or  parts  of  small  cities,  or  of 
civilized  villages,  realize  for  persons  of  culture,  with  moderate  in- 
comes, a  completeness  of  home  surroundings  that  four  or  five  times 
the  income  in  the  great  city  cannot  command.  One  may  have  a  fair 
lot,  and  build  a  tasteful  small  house  in  most  suburban  neighborhoods, 
of  the  character  just  mentioned,  for  from  four  to  six  thousand  dollars, 
while  to  buy  "  a  house  that  is  fit  to  live  in,"  as  city  people  say,  in  the 
great  city,  will  cost  from  fifteen  to  thirty  thousand  dollars.  An  acre 
of  land,  and  a  house  suitable  for  a  large  and  educated  family,  may  be 
secured  in  the  best  suburbs  of  most  small  cities  at  a  cost  of  from  ten 
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to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  which,  all  things  considered,  will  he  a 
more  elegant  and  desiral)lc  home  for  a  family  than  most  of  the  elaho- 
ratc  handiworks  of  architec's,  cabinet-makers,  and  upholsterers,  which 
are  bounded  by  the  walls  of  a  "  twenty-feet  front  "  in  tlie  giea;  cities, 
and  which  cost  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  ! 

Xow,  what  arc  the  comparative  comforts  of  the  two  classes  of 
places  ?  What  advantage  have  these  city  homes  over  the  suburban 
homes,  wh;ch  cost  so  much  less  ?  We  are  certainly  at  a  loss  to  find 
any,  except  gas  and  water  works,  and  even  these  are  provided  in  the  near 
suburbs  of  most  small  cities.  Thousands  of  dollars,  spent  on  superb 
cabinet-work  throughout  a  house,  do  not  add  to  its  real  comfort,  but 
do  add  immensely  to  the  cost  of  furniture,  which  must  be  in  a  style 
to  harmonize  with  it.  We  have  seen  country-houses  on  the  Hudson 
River,  tasteful  and  mansion-like  in  their  exterior  air,  with  as  generous 
rooms  as  those  of  the  majority  of  hundred-thousand-dollar  houses  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  which  cost  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  and 
could  be  built  to-day  for  less  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  Of 
course,  the. "  finish  "  is  very  plain,  but  not  at  all  rude  or  flimsy,  and 
the  comforts  of  the  house  comprise  complete  heating-arrangements 
and  bath-room  and  commodes  with  water-works  as  efficient  as  the 
Croton  can  provide.  In  this  case  the  gas  alone  is  wanting.  A  great 
lack,  truly ;  but  how  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  pleasant 
windows  on  every  side,  the  bountiful  light  and  broad  views,  or  even 
the  near  pictures  of  one's  own  grass,  trees,  and  flowers  !  But  the  man 
of  the  cit}',  who  will  admit  the  superior  charms  and  comforts  of  the 
country-place  in  summer,  will  shrug  his  shoulder  as  he  pictures  the 
exterior  discomforts  of  the  place  during  six  wintry  months.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  city  home  is  much  the  most  comfortable  in  win- 
ter.    One  feels,  as  George  Eliot  expresses — 

"  The  warmth  of  clusteri.ng  houses  in  the  wintry  time  ;  " 
and  the  broid  sidewalks,  gaslit  streets,  nearness  to  business  and  to 
evening  pleasures,  are  no  small  matters.  If  we  compare  the  city 
home  only  with  the  isolated  country-house,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
comforts  and  pleasures  incident  to  city  life  hold  preeminence  fully 
one-half  the  year ;  but,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  suburban  neighbor- 
hoods, which  have  gas,  and  good  walks,  and  near  neighbors,  and  are 
not  out  of  easy  roach  of  the  churches,  theatres,  etc.,  of  small  or  large 
cities,  the  city  home  will  have  its  superior  comfort  narrowed  down  to 
four  months  of  the  year,  with  a  balance  against  it  during  the  eight 
other  months  that  offsets  ten  pleasures  to  one.  Passing  frequently 
from  one  to  the  other,  the  writer  is  always  impressed  with  the  feeling 
of  being  magnificently  imprisoned  in  the  deep,  dark  rooms  of  most 
city  houses.  Of  course,  those  poor  women  who  are  obliged  to  dress 
for  a  living,  and  ■.vhose  thoughts  are  bounded  by  visions  of  velvets, 
silks,  and  laces,  cannot  see  it  in  this  light ;  but  even  these  unfortu- 
nates of  the  "  Flora  McFlimsey "  style  are  often  the  victims  of  the 
gorgeous  prison-style  of  living,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  splendors 
of  dress,  because  they  have  no  other  direction  for  their  activities — 
nothing  else  outside  their  houses  to  interest  them.  Nor  can  those 
men,  who  have  no  other  culture  than  relates  to  business  success,  be 
made  to  feel  the  pleasures  which  space  and  ri'-nl  surroundings  afford. 
But  we  believe  that  a  majority  of  well-educaied  people,  if  they  could 
alternate  a  residence  two  years  at  a  time,  all  the  year  round,  in  a  com- 
fortable suburban  home,  tolerably  convenient  to  business,  with  a  well- 
appointed  city  home,  would  at  last,  if  choice  were  to  be  made  of  one 
or  the  other,  generally  decide  in  favor  of  the  home  not  bounded  by 
party-walls ;  and,  if  we  remember  that,  when  the  comforts  are  pretty 
evenly  balanced,  the  cost  of  having  and  keeping  city  homes  is  many 
times  greater,  it  will  be  seen  how  strong  the  incentives  to  the  choice 
of  a  suburban  home. 

One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  a  reaction  of  feeling  against  homes 
out  of  the  cities  is  the  ambition  to  have,  not  merely  a  comfortable 
grass-and-tree  environed  home,  but  an  ambitious  "country-seat" 
establishment.  The  creation  and  maintenance  of  would-be  parks, 
with  palatial  houses,  and  gardeners'  houses,  and  gate-lodges,  and  con- 
servatories, and  "  a'  that  and  a'  that,"  are  simply  a  ruinous  display  of 
ignorant  ambition  in  those  who  are  not  at  least  half-millionnaires ;  and, 
after  impoverishing  the  proprietors,  usually  result  in  the  sale  of  all 
that  has  cost  so  much,  a  joyful  release  from  its  care,  and  mournful 
souvenirs  of  the  "humbug"  of  a  country  home. 

These  reflections  have  been  suggested  to  us  by  a  perusal  of  the 
proof-sheets  of  a  beautiful  work  on  "  Suburban  Homes,"  which  is  now 
in  press,  in  which  the  superior  advantages  of  suburban  homes  over 
either  city  or  country  homes  are  urged  with  force,  and  which  is  replete 


with  practical  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  desire  to 
realize  for  themselves  and  their  children  the  comforts  and  pleasures 
of  rural  surroundings  without  sacrificing  business  or  city  conve- 
niences. 

The  book  will  fill  admirably  the  need  long  felt  of  practical  sugges- 
tions to  business-men  on  the  art  of  selecting  homes,  though  devoted 
mostly  to  the  art  of  making  them  beautiful,  with  the  least  expenditure 
that  will  produce  the  desired  result.  It  is  a  work  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  citizen  who  is  seeking  a  home,  and  of  all  those  who 
have  suburban  homes  to  beautify.  When  the  work  appears,  we  shall 
notice  it  again. 


A.  B.  DURAND- 


-OUR  VETERAN  LANDSCAPE- 
PAINTER. 


THERE  are  some  men  whom  we  approach  as  we  do  certain 
monuments.  They  do  not  represent  the  actual  tendencies  of 
art,  but  show  the  character  of  its  ancient  life.  We  venerate  them, 
we  feel  a  certain  tenderness  for  them,  however  remote  they  may  be 
from  our  own  predilections.  Around  such  men  the  admiration  of  our 
fathers  made  a  garland  of  praise ;  they  were  the  young  and  hopeful 
workers  for  men  whom  they  have  survived.  The  veneraljle  and  hon- 
ored landscape-painter,  A.  B.  Durand,  illustrates  our  remark.  Our 
oldest  citizens  have  been  most  largely  gratified  with  his  pictures  ;  they 
look  back  over  the  years,  so  qtiickly  flown,  and,  among  the  illumina- 
tions of  their  social  life,  the  pleasures  of  a  newly-awakened  sense  of 
art  and  of  Nature,  they  see  the  pastoral  landscapes  of  Durand,  the 
purely  American  pictures  so  justly  corresponding  with  their  personal 
impressions  of  Nature,  and  which  became  a  part  of  their  best  experi- 
ence. Durand's  "  Sunday  Afternoon,"  his  "  Interior  of  the  Woods  in 
Summer,"  his  "  Mountain  under  a  Storm  '" — these  wer£  pictures  that 
owed  nothing  to  the  glory  of  Italian  painting,  or  the  art  of  Greece — 
they  were  the  outcome  of  love  and  study  of  American  scenery.  If 
no  splendor  of  color  or  of  effect  was  to  be  seen  in  these  pictures, 
they  were  finely  composed,  and  they  were  not  exaggerated  in  any  par- 
ticular. They  were  genuine,  they  were  the  result  of  a  personal  sense 
of  Nature ;  thay  exhibited,  in  spite  of  meagrencss  of  style  and  absence 
of  color,  a  sentiment  at  once  noble  and  sweet,  and  a  harmonj-  certainly 
agreeable  and  sustained,  though  at  the  expense  of  vividness  of  color. 

A.  B.  Durand  is  one  of  the  fathers  of  American  art,  and  we  all 
venerate  and  appreciate  him.  The  roots  of  his  life  have  always  been 
fed  by  our  home  soil.  A  simple,  modest  man,  a  hard  worker,  he  has 
been  devoted  to  his  art,  and  he  has  maintained  himself  in  gravity  and 
peace  in  our  hurried,  familiar,  and  intense  American  life.  Durand 
seems  to  have  lived  in  a  Sabbath  stillness,  religiously  committed  to 
his  profession.  Like  Bryant,  with  whom  he  is  often  compared,  the 
woods  have  been  his  sanctuary,  and  the  hollows  of  the  hills  have 
served  him  for  a  temple  of  worship.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  such 
men,  commissioned  as  it  were  by  the  very  spirit  of  Nature  to  pour 
over  our  secular  life  influences  born  of  soUtude. 

Durand  has  come  from  the  woods,  not  like  an  old  Gaulish  warrior 
or  poet  from  the  gloom  of  his  awful  forests,  with  his  imagination 
full  of  terrors  and  mysteries,  but  like  an  English  poet  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, refreshed  with  a  sense  of  the  coolness  and  peace  of  a  place  re- 
mote from  cities.  A  pleasant  sense  of  Nature  has  determined  his 
pictorial  gift. 

Durand  was  first  distinguished  as  a  steel-engraver.     He  made  the 
well-known    engraving   after    Trumbull's   "  Declaration   of   Indepen- 
dence," and  designed  and  engraved  a  nude  figure  called  "  Musidora," 
highly  thought  of,  which  gratified  without  shocking  his  contempora- 
ries.    Tuckerman  writes  that  Durand's   "  object  was  to  represent  a 
nude  figure,  modest  in  feeling,  and  simple  in  design,"  and   that  he 
selected  for  illustration  the  lines  from  Thomson's  "  Seasons — " 
"-. — with  timid  eye 
Around  surveying,  stripped  her  beauteons  limbw 
To  taste  the  lucid  coolness  of  the  flood." 

Later,  Durand  -engraved  Vanderlyn's  nude  figure,  entitled  "  Ari- 
adne." 

Durand  was  bom  in  Springfield,  New  Jersey.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  founders  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  and  for  many  years 
its  president.  He  has  travelled  in  Europe,  and  several  of  his  pictures 
represent  European  scenery.  His  "  Lake  of  Geneva  "  has  been  written 
of  in  terms  of  high  appreciation.    We  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
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seeing  this  picture,  called  "  a  mirror  of  reality  "  by  Jlr.  Tuckerman, 
tlie  pliant  and  enthusiastic  lover  of  our  old  masters.  What  the  same 
writer  calls  "  our  glorious  sylvan  monarchs,"  the  trees  of  our  forests, 
have  been  most  admirably  depicted  by  Durand's  brush.  His  two  large 
pictures  of  the  interior  of  the  woods— one  of  which  was  in  the  Uni- 
versal Exhibition  of  1867,  at  Paris,  are  probably  his  finest  works  ;  and 
to  these  we  must  add  his  Mountain  Storm,  a  noble  landscape  illustra- 
tive of  the  fine  simile  in  Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village,"  beginning— 

"  As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awtul  form,"  etc. 
These  three  pictures  take  rank  with  the  best  landscapes  of  American 
art;  they  placed  Durand  at  the  head  of  all  our  landscapists,  up  to  the 
time  when  Gifford,  Kensett,  and  Church,  began  to  produce  their  finest 
works.  These  three  pictures  will  always  enable  Durand  to  hold  his 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  American  painters.  And  his  successors,  not 
less  than  his  immediate  fellow-workers,  are  grateful  for  his  simple, 
modest,  and  devoted  life  as  a  landscape-painter. 

Durand  is  probably  the  oldest  of  our  painters — and  to  be  an  old 
painter  is  a  delightful  privilege — it  is  next  to  the  happiness  of  being 
a  young  one.  It  has  been  said  that  "  artists  who  have  succeeded  in 
their  chief  object  live  to  be  agreeable  old  men.  Their  minds  keep 
alive  to  the  last." 

Durand  has  not  only  engraved  figures,  but  he  has  painted  them,  and 
with  such  uncommon  success  that  the  author  of  "  Artist  Life,"  who 
has  embalmed  most  of  our  old  masters,  writing  of  Durand's  Girl  with 
a  Parrot,  remarks  :  "  Observe  that  girl  with  the  parrot.  It  is  perfectly 
Titian-like !     What  clearly-defined  eyes,  and  yet  how  liquid  ! " 

Doubtless  the  modesty  of  Durand  will  disclaim  such  praise,  but  it 
is  no  less  a  tribute  to  the  illusive  power  of  his  brush,  to  the  potency 
of  its  suggestions,  since  it  awakens  in  the  discriminating  Tuckerman 
so  flattering  a  comparison.  For  ourselves,  we  frankly  write  that  we 
believe  Durand's  fame  rests  upon  his  landscapes,  which  provoke  no 
comparison  with  the  old  masters,  but  plainly  set  before  us  passages 
of  American  scenery  in  a  style  that  has  no  suggestion  of  Claude  or 
Salvator.  They  have  won  for  his  name  a  distinction  which  will  out- 
live him.  Durand  is  one  of  our  first  landscape-painters,  and  Ameri- 
can landscape-art  is  the  best  art  that  has  grown  from  our  soil. 
That  best  aud  most  certain  immortality,  the  immortality  of  man's 
work,  is  probably  secured  for  Durand  by  his  life  as  a  landscape- 
painter.  He  has  done  what  he  could  for  his  time,  and  the  best  that 
he  has  done  is  undisputed  in  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen. 


THE   OLD   DOMINION. 

THE  custom  of  distinguishing  the  States  of  the  Union  by  peculiar 
pet  names  has  been  popularly  in  vogue  for  a  very  long  time. 
These  appellations  can  be  traced  generally  to  the  leading  natural  fea- 
tures of  the  scenery,  or  to  some  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  are,  for  instance,  the  Granite  State,  the  Green-Mountain  State, 
the  Buckeye  State,  the  Palmetto  State,  the  Hoosier  State,  etc. 
,  But  why  is  Virginia  styled  the  Old  Dommion?  There  is  a  curious 
piece  of  history  connected  with  this  name  which  is  not  very  familiar, 
probably,  to  many  even  of  the  people  of  that  State,  and  we  think  it 
is  of  sufiicient  interest  to  be  worthy  of  reproduction.  We  will  give  it 
briefly. 

Aftgr  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  the  colonists  of  Virginia  refused 
to  recognize  Cromwell  and  the  Protectorate,  and  strenuously  main- 
tained their  allegiance  to  Charles  II.,  who  was  then  in  exile  on  the 
Continent.  They  had  never  faltered  in  their  loyalty  during  the  con- 
test between  the  king  and  the  Parliament,  and  were  not  disposed  to 
change  upon  the  success  of  the  latter.  •  Charles  was  at  Breda,  in  Hol- 
land, poor  in  purse,  and  apparently  poorer  in  prospects.  In  fact,  he 
could  barely  hope  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Protectorate  and  his  ele- 
vation to  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  Sir  William  Berkeley,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  did  not,  however,  hesitate  to  espouse  his  cause ; 
and  accordingly,  in  that  dark  hour  of  the  king's  fortunes,  wrote  to 
him  a  letter,  in  which  he  assured  him  of  the  loyalty  of  the  colonists, 
and  expressed  the  most  earnest  wishes  for  his  health,  happiness,  and 
restoration  to  his  throne.  Indeed,  he  almost  invited  him  to  emigrate 
to  the  New  World.  Had  he  done  so,  the  Virginians,  no  doubt,  would 
have  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  urged  him  to  set  up  his  throne 
upon  the  banks  of  the  James  River. 


Great  was  the  wrath  of  Cromwell  at  the  contumacious  proceedings 
of  Governor  Berkeley  and  the  colonists.  Stringent  laws  were  enacted 
immediately  to  correct  the  colony,  and  Sir  George  Ayscue  was  dis- 
patched without  delay  in  command  of  a  fleet,  with  instructions  to 
bring  the  Virginians  to  reason,  and  teach  proper  submission  to  the 
mother  country.  Sir  George  sailed  to  Barbadoes,  whence  he  directed 
Captain  Dennis  to  proceed  in  the  Guinea  frigate  to  the  Chesapeake, 
and  if  possible  to  conciliate  the  colonists,  but,  if  they  would  not  listen 
to  his  amicable  overtures,  to  use  force  to  reduce  them  to  submission.. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  Captain  Dennis  in  Virginia,  the  colonists  listened 
favorably  to  the  wise  and  conciliatory  propositions  which  v  ere  pre- 
sented to  their  consideration,  and  a  friendly  adjustment  of  the  exist- 
ing difiiculties  was  soon  concluded. 

"  They  refused,"  says  Bancroft,  "  to  surrender  to  force,  but  yielded 
by  a  mutual  deed  and  voluntary  compact." 

The  loyalism  of  the  colonists  was  thus  suppressed,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkeley  retired  to  private  life,  from  which  he  did  not  emerge 
until  after  Cromwell's  death.  As  soon,  however,  as  news  was  re- 
ceived of  that  event,  Berkeley  was  reelected  governor  of  the  colony, 
and  Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  then  King  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  Virginia.  All  writs  and  processes  were  issued  in  his  sovereign 
name,  so  that  he  was  perhaps  King  of  Virginia  de  facto  before  he  had 
begun  to  reign  at  home. 

After  the  Restoration,  and  the  reestablishment  of  the  monarchy, 
Charles  remembered  the  loyalty  of  Sir  William  Berkeley  and  the  colony 
of  Virginia.  He  sent  the  former  a  new  commission,  and  commanded 
the  arms  of  the  latter  to  be  quartered  with  those  of  Great  Britain  on 
the  royal  escutcheon.  In  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  is  a 
coin  of  George  III.  with  the  arms  referred  to  blazoned  on  a  shield, 
surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  encircled  with  the  words  "  Virginia,  IV'ZS." 

The  familiar  cognomen  of  "  The  Old  Dominion  "  unquestionably 
owes  its  origin  to  this  colonial  episode  of  the  days  of  the  Stuarts. 
And  it  is  perhaps  with  some  idea  of  recognizing  and  cherishing  a  sim- 
ilar loyalty  that  the  English  Government  has  in  our  own  day  bestowed 
upon  the  provinces  to  the  north  of  us  the  title  of  "  The  Dominion  of 
Canada." 


THE  SHELL-BANKS  OF  THE  GULF-COASTS. 

ALONG  the  gulf-coasts  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Florida,  and 
for  some  miles  up,  on  the  banks  of  the  tributary  streams,  can 
be  seen  huge  piles  of  shells,  sometimes  rising  to  the  height  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet;  again,  not  near  so  high,  but  continuing  far  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  as  if  their  weight  had  sunk  them  into  the  alluvial  forma- 
tion upon  which  they  were  deposited,  and  again,  covering  the  shelving 
face  of  a  bluff,  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  their  having  been  dumped 
over  from  the  summit.  These  accumulations  liave  never  been  favored 
with  the  attention  which  is  their  due.  Generally  considered  to  be  the 
effects  of  the  tides  and  eddies  which  once  swept  over  this  region  of 
pines,  thought  by  geologists  to  have  been  so  tardy  in  emerging  from 
the  waves,  they  have  been  passed  by,  as  objects  curious,  but  whose 
history  was  too  well  known  to  afford  further  speculation. 

The  utilitarian  tendencies  of  the  age,  however,  have  found  use  for 
them  in  the  construction  of  shell-roads,  covering  yards,  grinding  them, 
with  other  substances,  into  concrete,  and  burning  them  into  fertilizers ; 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  banks  that  have  been  thus  treated  are  not 
exhausted,  and  many  are  this  day  untouched. 

These  heaps,  so  much  used,  and  so  much  abused,  .bear  evidence 
indisputable  of  being  artificial;  of  being  erected,  in  the  processes 
of  sustaining  life,  by  the  same  people  who  raised  the  mounds  in  their 
ceremonies  of  burying  their  dead :  in  short,  they  are  the  complement 
of  the  archa;ological  history  of  the  "  mound-builders." 

Throughout  their  entire  extent,  from  top  to  bottom,  they  contain, 
in  rich  profusion,  fragments  of  pottery  of  great  variety  of  pattern ;  in 
fact,  almost  every  turn  of  the  spade  disentombs  some  new  and  delicate 
tracery,  that  tells  its  tale  of  the  exquisite  taste  of  the  people  whose 
pitcher  so  long  ago  was  broken  at  the  fountain.  And  not  only  pot- 
tery, but  pieces  of  copper-wire,  numbers  of  alligators'  teeth,  bits  of 
red  sandstone  of  a  coarse,  gravelly  texture,  found  no  nearer  than  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  sometimes  carved  or 
moulded  figures  of  birds,  fish,  and  human  heads,  reward  the  searcher. 

One  of  these  heads  lies  before  me  as  I  write.  It  is  four  inches  in 
height,  and  in  magnificent  proportion.     The  end  of  the  nose  and  the 
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ears  are  somewhat  worn  by  abrasion,  but  it  is  GuflQciently  well  pre- 
served to  indicate  excellent  workmanship  in  the  artist,  and  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  man  in  the  living  model — for  it  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
portrait.  Upon  the  head  are  drawn  lines,  corresponding  to  the  natural 
sutures  of  the  sl^ull,  and  obliquely  across  the  forehead  is  a  deep  gash, 
suggestive  of  the  feud,  the  fight,  and  the  tomahawk. 

Sitting  beneath  the  spreading  live-oaks,  which  seem  to  select  these 
sites  to  grow  upon,  and  whose  branches,  draped  with  the  melancholy 
gray-beard  moss,  give  them  an  aspect  becoming  the  mourners  of  a  de- 
parted race;  with  a  relic  like  this  before  him,  just  recovered  from  the 
mould  of  centuries,  who  could  resist  the  tendency  to  repcople,  in  his 
imagination,  the  silent  shades  around  him,  and  with  such  vividness  as 
almost  to  beget  a  feeling  of  intrusion  ? 

But  let  us  to  the  subject.  There  are  two  very  plausible  modes  of 
accounting  for  the  erection  of  these  banks,  one  of  which  appears  al- 
most self-evident  from  the  nature  of  the  deposits  themselves,  and  the 
other  suggests  itself  on  a  more  critical  examination.  As  I  have  said, 
it  is  almost  self-evident  that  the  piles  of  shells  were  accumulated  by 
the  process  of  collecting  clams  for  food,  the  cooking  of  which  easily 
accounts  for  the  quantity  of  broken  pottery  found  in  them,  especially 
when  we  remember  of  what  brittle  material  their  cooking-utensils 
were  made. 

On  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Sweden  are  somewhat  similar  depos- 
its of  oysfcc-shells,  and  that  this  is  the  accepted  theory  of  their  forma- 
tion, is  evident  from  the  name  of  "Kitchen-scourings,"  which  is  given 
them. 

But  again :  let  us  investigate  the  substance  of  which  this  pottery 
is  formed,  and  in  every  instance  we  shall  find  that,  though  the  principal 
component  is  clay,  still  there  is  carefully  and  thoroughly  mixed  with 
it  another  compound,  shown  by  the  thousands  of  little  white  specks 
appearing  on  close  examination,  which  specks  are  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  shells,  pulverized  and  kneaded  into  the  clay  before  it  is 
baked. 

Proving  at  least  the  probability  of  this,  let  me  quote  the  words  of 
the  Inca  Garcillasso  de  la  Vega,  who,  I  must  predicate,  was  a  native 
of  Cuzco,  and  a  distinguished  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
published  a  work  called  a  "  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Florida,"  com- 
piled from  the  journals  of  several  of  De  Soto's  cavaliers,  which  work 
has  been  translated  into  French,  but  never  into  English.  He  gives  in 
it  many  valuable  hints  as  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  aborigi- 
nes, and  in  speaking  of  shells  he  says :  "  They  were  much  used  by  the 
ancients  for  some  purpose,  and  old  warriors  have  informed  me  that 
their  ancestors  used  them  to  temper  the  clay  with  which  they  made 
their  vessels." 

Here  at  once  we  have  a  new  theory,  but  one  which  I  think  does 
not  necessarily  conflict  with  the  former  one,  inasmuch  as  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  ancients  first  banked  up  the  shells  in  procuring  the 
clams  for  food,  and,  at  a  comparatively  later  date,  some  enterprising, 
inventive  Indian  converted  the  shell-heaps  already  made  to  the  pur- 
pose of  tempering  earthenware. 

But  another  strange  circumstance  remains  to  be  mentioned.  The 
pottery  exhumed  from  the  mounds  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States, 
is  identical  in  form  and  substance  with  that  taken  from  the  shell-banks 
we  are  speaking  of,  and  even  the  ornamental  tracery  is  similar ;  while 
the  shell-banks,  with  very  few  exceptions,  contain  no  evidences  of  the 
dead  having  been  deposited  in  them ;  and  this,  with  other  corrobora- 
tive circumstances,  induces  a  conviction  that  the  people  by  whom 
these  heaps  were  raised  did  not  live  in  their  vicinity,  but  periodically 
made  long  and  weary  pilgrimages,  bringing  with  them  their  lares  and 
penates,  and  pitched  their  skin  tents  on  the  banks  of  the  Southern 
waters,  while  they  replenished  their  larder,  and  their  stock  of  kitchen- 
furniture — which  being  done,  they  returned  to  their  homes  near  the 
mausoleums  of  their  departed  braves. 

In  these  days  of  progress  and  civilization,  when  the  greatest  neces- 
sities are  considered  the  most  trifling  because  the  easiest  supplied ; 
when  pots,  and  kettles,  etc.,  are  to  be  had  in  abundance  by  a  mere 
process  of  exchange,  it  is  diflBcult  to  bring  one's  mind  to  conceive  that 
in  the  aboriginal  days  the  manufacture  of  pottery  may  have  been  a 
matter  of  national  importance.  The  mere  fact  that  in  no  two  banks 
are  the  specimens  precisely  similar  in  pattern  renders  it  probable  that 
each  tribe  repaired  at  a  certain  epoch  to  its  own  peculiar  spot,  and, 
with  their  accustomed  love  of  ceremony,  converted  the  occasion  to  a 
season  of  solemn  rites,  and  perhaps  of  druidical  sacrifices  beneath  the 
temple-roof  of  the  majestic  moss-clad  oaks. 


FROM  A   CORRESPONDENT  IN   J^VPAN. 

Osaka,  January,  ISTO. 

AFTER  breakfast  I  accompany  the  doctor  to  the  hospital,  where 
many  curious  forms  of  disease,  rarely  met  with  in  American 
and  European  practice,  interest  the  medical  inquirer.  In  addition  to 
the  skin-diseases  prevalent  among  Western  nations,  a  special  class  of 
eruptions,  consisting  of  varieties  of  elephantiasis,  or  leprosy,  afflict 
the  Japanese,  and  often  destroy  in  them  all  semblance  of  humanity. 
The  Japanese  sutfer  well,  and  there  is  something  unusually  touching 
in  the  expression  of  their  sad  and  slow-moving  almond  eyes,  as  they 
mutely  gaze  on  the  visitor.  Their  antiquated  notions  of  medicine  are 
fast  disappearing  before  the  reasonableness  of  European  practice,  which 
they  are  not  slow  to  appreciate.  After  the  clinic,  we  stroll  over  the 
hills  till  lunch.  The  scenery  is  not  very  striking,  but  there  is  at  times 
a  tranquil  haziness  in  the  air  which  conduces  to  a  dreamy  mood,  and 
imparts,  I  imagine,  to  the  Japanese  mind  that  speculative  turn  displayed 
in  their  philosophy.  The  blue  outline  of  their  hills  melts  into  ether, 
varying  in  hue  from  a  palish  green  to  a  rich  purple  flush,  which 
makes  it  sometimes  diflicult  to  determine  whether  you  are  looking 
out  upon  sky  or  land. 

In  these  promenades  I  find  nothing  more  interesting  than  a  visit 
to  a  temple  or  a  monastery.  On  entering  a  temple  we  are  met  by  the 
priests  in  charge,  who  receive  us  politely,  invite  us  to  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  commence  a  brisk  conversation,  rather  discursive  in  character. 
Though  fond  of  asking  questions,  they  usually  prefer  to  talk  them- 
selves, and,  before  an  answer  can  be  given  them,  they  are  off  again  at 
a  tangent.  They  do  not  disdain  a  joke,  and  laugh  immoderately  at 
whatever  tickles  their  fancy.  Many  of  them  are  quite  intellectual, 
and  discourse  profoundly  on  the  Nirvana,  or  the  end  of  man.  They  lead 
easy  lives,  for  the  fat  of  the  land  flows  into  them,  and  they  thrive 
amazingly  thereon.  The  monks  are  a  degree  lower  in  the  social  scale, 
and  often  recall  to  me  old  Chaucer's  description  of  the  monks  of  his 
time,  for  they  are  fat,  lazy,  and  debonnaire,  with  a  pinguid  look  about 
them,  as  if  they  were  constantly  lapping  choice  and  unctuous  morsels 
tmder  their  girth.  I  invariably  found  them  good-natured,  quietly 
chuckling,  and  moderately  communicative.  Though  fond  of  the 
grosser  pleasures  of  the  table,  they  neglect  not  those  which  mark  a 
higher  a;sthetic  sense;  they  select  the  most  picturesque  sites  for  their 
monasteries,  and  lay  out  the  grounds  with  much  taste.  The  Buddhist 
ritual  resembles  the  Catholic  in  many  respects,  a  point  which  excited 
much  comment  and  even  controversy  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  Vol- 
taire endeavored  thence  to  argue  that  the  Catholic  religion  was  but  a 
degenerate  form  of  Buddhism.  Credat  Judcms  'Apdla.  When  a  sol- 
emn service  is  performed,  the  main  altar  in  the  temple  is  ablaze  with 
a  hundred  lights ;  the  priests  enter  from  opposite  doors,  and,  as  the 
lines  meet  in  the  centre,  after  making  an  obeisance  to  the  altar,  they 
file  right  and  left  to  stalls  ranged  along  the  sides.  They  chant  alter- 
nate verses,  with  an  inflection  and  cadence  very  like  the  Gregorian 
Chant.  The  number  of  priests  engaged  at  once  varies  from  a  hundred 
to  a  thousaud,  according  to  the  solemnity  of  the  festival.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  present  during  a  very  solemn  celebration,  and  I  ex-  • 
perienced  that  increase  of  the  sentiment  of  reverence  which  takes  place 
whenever  we  witness  the  details  of  a  gorgeous  ritual  carried  out  with 
gravity  and  decorum.  At  the  most  solemn  moment  of  the  ceremonial 
a  gong  sends  its  echoes  ringing  through  the  vast  enclosure,  white 
clouds  of  fragrant  incense  roll  to  the  nave,  and  countless  lights  flash 
like  a  blaze  of  meteors  in  the  hands  of  youthful  attendants.  The 
choristers  are  not  well  trained ;  discords  are  frequent  among  them, 
nor  do  I  think  the  soft,  mellow  notes  of  the  Italian  Opera  will  ever 
take  root  in  Japanese  soil — if  you  can  conceive  of  such  an  agricultur- 
al  process  taking  place  under  any  circumstances.  In  our  rambles 
we  occasionally  met  a  funeral,  which  we  followed  to  the  grave.  The 
procession  was  headed  by  a  troop  of  boys  bearing  gift-ofl'erings  to 
the  gods ;  then  the  bier,  on  which  was  placed  the  corpse,  doubled  up  in 
a  sort  of  tub  ;  the  mourners  followed,  arrayed  in  white,  and  the  priests 
closed  the  motley  line.  Arrived  at  the  cemetery,  the  body  was  placed 
on  an  altar  of  stone,  the  priests  sitting  down  at  some  distance  in  front. 
The  mourners  then  passed,  one  at  a  time,  before  the  altar,  stopping  to 
burn  incense  in  front  of  the  body.  This  done,  and  prayeis  chanted, 
the  body  was  taken  from  the  tub  and  placed  in  a  stone  trough,  in 
which  wood  had  been  previously  piled.  A  fire  was  then  kindled,  and 
soon  nothing  is  left  of  Japanese  mortality  but  a  few  charred  bonea. 
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The  skull  and  some  other  large  bones  are  deposited  in  an  urn, 
the  urn  is  then  buried,  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds.  The 
Japanese  take  good  care  of  their  cemeteries..  Go  to  one  at  any  time, 
and  YOU  find  a  bunch  of  fresh  flowers  on  every  grave. 

HiOGO,  Januaiy,  1S70. 
The  only  feature  of  interest  in  this  place  is  the  castle,  or  rather 
the  ruins  of  it,  for  it  was  destroyed  last  winter,  when  the  Tycoon  was 
driven  out.  The  wall  of  the  inner  moat  is  built  of  huge  stones,  some 
of  tjiem  forty  by  thirty  feet  on  the  surface,  and  six  feet  in  thickness. 
When  the  castle  was  building,  the  daimios  were  called  upon  to  furnish 
the  largest  stones  in  their  respective  provinces,  but  how  they  man- 
aged to  transport  them  is  a  mystery  to  me.  The  same  unwieldy  char- 
acter of  the  work  impresses  you  as  when  you  gaze  on  the  huge  masses 
of  the  Pyramids.  A  river  runs  through  the  city,  sending  branches 
in  every  direction,  so  that  travel  and  traffic  are  carried  on  chiefly  in 
boats.  Eight  hundred  bridges  span  these  tortuous  canals,  rendering 
easy  of  access  points  which  could  not  otherwise  be  reached  except  by 
the  most  devious  windings.  A  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  makes 
navigation  very  dangerous,  especially  after  a  storm,  when  a  heavy 
swell  sets  in  from  the  ocean.  It  was  here  that  Admiral  Bell  and 
eleven  seamen  lest  their  lives  the  winter  before  last.  I  forgot  to 
mention  that  during  my  stay  in  Osaka  a  fire  destroyed  over  eighty 
houses.  Large  fires,  however,  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in 
Japan  that  I  was  surprised  neither  at  the  immense  destruction  of 
property  occasioned  by  this  particular  fire,  nor  at  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  flames  among  the  sun-dried  wooden  structures  ;  but  what  did 
astonish  me  profoundly  is  the  novel  way  the  Japanese  firemen  have 
of  subduing  a  conflagration.  One  of  them  takes  a  fire-god,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  long  pole  with  a  bulbous  expansion  near  the  end,  from 
which  numerous  streamers  dangle,  and  with  this  he  makes  his  way  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  burning  mass,  so  near  that  he  is  sometimes 
scorched  and  half-suflfocated.  The  other  firemen  at  a  safe  distance 
play  on  him  with' their  pop-gun  hose,  and  a  few  fan  him  with  long- 
handled  fans,  while  the  god  puts  out  the  fire.  Under  the  circum- 
stances it  is  not  surprising  that  the  fiery  element  is  the  most  dreaded 
of  Japanese  foes,  nor  that  whole  cities  are  often  laid  in  ruins.  The 
practice,  however,  speaks  well  for  the  abiding  faith  of  the  Japanese 
in  their  idols,  for  surely  it  requires  a  vivid  belief  to  hope  still  for  the 
accomplishment  of  an  object  where  naught  but  dire  failure  for  centu- 
ries upon  centuries  has  rewarded  the  most  anxious  hopes  and  prayers. 

A    LADY   CELEBRATES    HER    ONE-HUN- 
DREDTH BHiTHDAT. 

ON  the  24th  of  January  last.  Sirs.  Finlay,  residing  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  gave  a  reception  to  her  friends,  for  the  purpose  of  cele- 
brating her  huudredth  birthday.  The  event  very  naturally  called 
forth  editorial  notices  from  the  local  press,  and  comments  from  every 
part  of  the  Union.  Shortly  afterward  we  made  this  remarkable  lady  a 
visit,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  who  was,  more  than  fifty  years  previ- 
ously, a  pupil  of  her  husband,  Dr.  Finlay,  at  his  academy  in  Manhattan- 
ville.  It  was  in  the  character  of  a  juvenile  and  rather  mischievous 
schoolboy  that  our  friend  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Finlay, 
whom  he  describes  as  be'  ag,  at  the  time,  a  woman  just  in  the  perfection 
of  the  prime  of  life ;  of  medium  height,  graceful  figure,  clear  brunette 
complexion,  red  cheeks,  and  remarkably  bright  dark  eyes.  He  in- 
formed me  that  Dr.  Finlay  was  one  of  the  oU-fashioned  instructors, 
who  had  no  mercy  on  himself  so  far  as  hard  work  was  concerned, 
and  very  little  in  the  same  direction  where  his  pupils  were  interested, 
but  that  he,  and  his  fellow-schoolmates,  were  constantly  indebted  to 
the  kind  offices  of  Mrs.  Finlay,  who  found  apologies  for  their  indiscre- 
tions, and  by  her  constantly-expressed  cheerful  and  hearty  sympathy 
made  them  comfortable  and  happy. 

A  delicate  signal  at  the  door  of  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Mrs. 
A.  Pierson,  brought  a  grand-niece  of  Mrs.  Finlay  to  answer  the  sum- 
mons; the  object  of  our  visit  appeared  to  have  been  anticipated,  for 
we  were  promptly,  and  without  being  allowed  to  make  any  elaborate 
explanation,  invited  into  the  parlor,  with  the  remark  that — 

"  Aunt  would  be  down  in  a  moment." 

"  This  being  down  in  a  moment  "  it  occurred  to  us  was  a  very  equiv- 
ocal phrase.  A  good  half-hour  is  a  moment,  ordinarily,  with  any 
married  lady,  arraying  herself  for  an  "  impromptu  call."  An  hour  is 
only  a  moment  with  a  first-class  belle  of  the  period,  to  adjust  all  the 


charms  of  modern  dress,  including  the  back  hair  and  pannier.  How 
long,  we  speculated,  is  a  moment  with  a  lady,  a  widow,  and  a  hundred 
years  old  ?  A  hundred  years  old,  forsooth ;  a  human  being,  a  woman, 
six  years  older  than  the  United  States  of  America,  was  about  present- 
ing herself — a  wom:in  who  was  a  married  lady  with  children  when 
Washington  was  inaugurated  first  President,  and  who  had  lived  on  and 
enjoyed  life  through  all  the  mutations  of  our  country's  eventful  his- 
tory. Verily,  we  were  a  very  young  nation,  to  be  spanned  within  the 
limit  of  a  delicate  woman's  life. 

The  ravages  of  time  would  of  course  be  perfectly  apparent — the 
trembling  step,  the  feeble,  piping  voice — the  dimmed  eye — the  de- 
stroyed mind — we  were  prepared  for  all  this — then  judge  of  our  sur- 
prise, when  the  centenarian  entered  the  room,  leaning  delicately  upon 
the  arm  of  her  grand-niece,  her  step  light  and  firm,  her  figure  quite 
erect  and  well-preserved,  her  face  agreeable  in  expression,  and  freer 
from  wrinkles  than  is  common  with  her  sex  in  the  Iburth  decade  of  life. 

Mrs.  Finlay  received  us  with  the  greatest  cordiality.  Only  within 
the  year  her  eyes  have  partially  failed  her ;  but  for  this  her  senses 
seemed  quite  perfect.  Seating  herself  with  the  air  of  one  accustomed 
to  receive  attention,  she  inquired  who  were  her  guests.  Of  myself  she 
knew  nothing,  except  that  I  had  paid  her  the  compliment  of  a  visit, 
and  she  expressed  her  gratification  with  lady-like  enthusiasm.  Turning 
to  our  companion  she  inquired,  "  Who  is  this  ?  " 

"  It  is  John ,"  said  the  grand-niece,  "  one  of  your  pupils  at 

Manhattanville."  As  we  have  already  stated,  more  than  a  half-century 
had  passed  since  these  two  persons  met.  When  that  was  the  case, 
Mrs.  Finlay  was  forty-five  years  old ;  her  visitor  was  a  lad  not  yet  out 
of  his  teens.  Yet,  Mrs.  Finlay,  the  instant  she  heard  her  guest's 
name,  comprehended  who  he  was,  spoke  of  his  brother,  his  class- 
mates, and  instantly  entered  upon  the  details  of  anecdotes  and  inci- 
dents connected  with  their  school-day  history — and,  when  something 
humorous  flashed  across  her  memory,  she  would  laugh  with  all  the 
heartiness  of  a  merry  girl.  Our  friend  asked  Mrs.  Finlay  for  her  pho- 
tograph. Her  niece  thought  there  were  none  in  the  house,  but  Mrs. 
Finlay  remembered  one  taken  when  she  was  ninety-eight,  which  was 
sent  for,  and  duly  presented  as  desired,  the  old  lady  remarking  that 
she  thought  there  was  very  little  value  in  the  trifle.  This  picture 
would  never  be  supposed  by  any  one  unacquainted  with  its  history 
to  represent  a  person  over  sixty  years  of  age. 

Such  remarkable  health  and  preservation  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties for  a  century,  must  depend  upon  circum.'tances  which,  if  they 
could  be  understood,  would  be  highly  instructive  and  useful.  Mrs. 
Finlay  was  born  in  the  City  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  on  the 
24th  day  of  January,  17Y0.  Within  a  week  after  her  fifteenth  birth- 
day, she  married  and  moved  to  Newark,  Ohio.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four,- 
she  was  the  mother  of  six  children,  and  never  had  any  more  by  her  first 
or  second  marriage,  which  last-named  event  took  place  in  the  year 
1806,  when  she  became  Mrs.  Finlay.  Having  previously  removed 
from  Ohio,  she  now  settled  at  Manhattanville,  where  her  husband 
established  his  academy  ;  in  the  neighborhood,  at  this  time,  lived  Mr. 
Bulkley,  the  president  of  the  Bank  of  America,  Lord  Courtenay,  a 
very  polite  and  hospitable  English  nobleman.  Mens.  Jumel,  a  French 
merchant,  subsequently  made  famous  by  his  erratic  wife,  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  then  a  widow,  whose  children  were  among  the 
pupils  of  Mr.  Finlay's  school.  Mrs.  Finlay  lived  in  this  suburb  of  New 
York  City,  and  occupied  the  same  rooms  fifty-two  years,  when,  in  1 863, 
she  removed  to  Newark,  to  reside  with  her  niece,  Mrs.  Pierson,  at 
whose  house,  on  the  24th  day  of  January  last,  she  celebrated  her  cen- 
tennial birthday. 

Without  any  special  or  intentional  study  of  the  laws  of  health, 
Mrs.  Finlay  has  evidently  cultivated  the  very  best  habits  favora- 
ble to  longevity,  and  her  pecuniary  circumstances  always  enabled 
her  to  command  the  most  desirable  surroundings,  for  from  her  youth 
to  the  present  time  she  has  been  in  independent  circumstances. 
Throughout  her  whole  life  she  has  been  distinguished  for  her  good- 
nature and  hopeful  spirit.  Her  invariable  custom  through  life  has 
been  to  retire  e;irly  and  rise  late.  At  her  three  meals  each  day  she 
has  always  encouraged  conversation,  and  indulged  in  hearty  laughter. 
She  would  never  allow  herself  to  be  hurried  while  partaking  of  her 
food,  and  this  peculiarity  has  been  habitual  in  all  her  movements,  for 
she  would  never  run  up-stairs,  or  move  with  unusual  haste  when  in 
the  street.  She  has  always  been  fond  of  reading,  and  kept  herself 
perfectly  posted  in  the  current  events  of  the  day,  She  took  the  most 
intense  interest  in  every  matter  pertaining  to  the  rebellion.     Her  pa- 
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triotism  is  of  the  purest  and  most  earnest  kind.  Within  the  past 
year,  sinec  her  eyes  have  failed  her,  she  insists  upon  having  the  daily 
news  read  to  her,  and,  at  proper  times,  some  useful  and  entertaining 
book.  At  present,  her  greatest  enjoyment  is  to  be  surrounded  with 
young  people,  and  she  is  apparently  one  of  the  gayest  of  the  throng,  her 
laugh  sounding  as  clear  and  hearty  as  that  of  any  of  her  companions. 

She  remembers  very  distinctly  incidents  connected  with  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  living  as  she  did  in  the  very  centre  of  the  classic  fields 
of  New  Jersey.  Her  description  of  Washington's  tall  and  command- 
ing person,  his  blue  coat  with  its  yellow  facing,  and  cocked  hat,  is  a 
real  picture  of  what  art  and  history  have  preserved  of  the  physical  ap- 
pearance of  the  "  Father  of  his  Country."  Mrs.  Finlay  was  thirteen 
years  old  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Educated  in  the  best  schools  of  her  day,  and  always  associating 
with  cultivated  people,  her  language  is  pure,  and  her  words  are  care- 
fully selected  to  express  her  meaning ;  to  what  might  justly  be 
termed  most  agreeable  conversational  powers  is  added  great  vivacity 
of  manner — in  truth  presenting  a  wonderful  example  of  a  ripe  age, 
charming  to  old  and  young  alike.  In  early  life  Mrs.  Finlay  attended 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  but,  upon  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Finlay,  she 
connected  herself  with  the  Episcopal,  and  has  been  for  more  than 
si'ty  years  a  communicant  and  exemplary  member.  Her  appearance 
at  the  sacrament  at  Trinity,  Newark,  is  always  a  source  of  interest  to 
the  congregation. 

Her  hundredth  birthday,  the  24th  of  January  last,  she  celebrated 
by  a  reception,  which  was  attended,  not  only  by  her  numerous  rela- 
tives, but  a  large  number  of  persons  residing  in  Newark,  its  vicinity, 
and  from  the  surrounding  country.  On  this  occasion,  Mrs.  Finlay,  ac- 
cording to  her  custom,  performed  her  toilet  with  very  little  assistance, 
.and  took  as  much  interest  in  the  occasion  as  if  she  were  still  in  the 
prime  of  life.  At  three  o'clock  she  descended  to  the  parlor,  tastefully 
dressed  in  a  russet  silk,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  splendid  bouquet. 
From  this  early  hour  in  the  afternoon  until  eleven  o'clock  p.  m. — seven 
hours — Mrs.  Finlay  received  her  visitors  with  ease,  receiving  con- 
gratulations, and  returning  complimentary  remarks,  and  this  without 
showing  the  least  bodily  or  mental  fatigue.  At  eleven  o'clock,  leaning 
upon  the  arm  of  an  esteemed  clergyman  and  personal  friend,  she 
walked  to  the  supper-table,  and,  after  indulging  in  the  hospitalities  of 
the  hour,  bade  her  guests  good-night,  and  retired. 


THE  PROPOSED  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

AT  no  time,  since  Magellan  circumnavigated  the  globe  around  the 
coasts  of  Patagonia,  has  the  project  slumbered  of  finding  a 
"  I^orihwest  passage  "  around  the  northern  coasts  of  America.  Within 
the  last  three  centuries  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirteen  voyages 
have  been  made  in  search  of  this  "  passage."  At  the  present  moment 
several  of  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  (Sweden,  Germany,  Norway, 
and  France)  have  expeditions  on  foot  in  quest  of  the  same  route  which 
baffled  the  skill  and  endurance  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  all  his  prede- 
cessors. Disappointed  for  centuries  in  this  undertaking  the  cosmog- 
rapher  of  the  present  day  has  almost  lost  heart  in  further  Arctic  re- 
eearchcs.  Even  the  Grinnell  expeditions  only  demonstrated,  in  suc- 
cessive failures,  the  hopelessness  of  every  effort  to  reach  the  Polar 
Basin  in  a  northwest  direction ;  for  Dr.  Kane  and  those  who  fol- 
lowed where  he  had  led,  through  Smith's  Sound,  saw  the  open  Polar 
Sea  only  after  leaving  their  boats,  and  travelling  several  hundred  miles 
to  the  north  over  the  ice. 

Since  the  demonstrated  impossibility  of  a  passage  through  Smith's 
Sound,  and,  indeed,  of  any  northwest  passage,  a  new  theory  has  been 
advanced  for  finding  a  passage  directly  across  the  Pole,  by  purswmg 
the  hoi  cin-rent  of  the  Gulf  Stream  midway  between  Spifzhergen  and 
Nova  Zemhla.  This  suggestion  originated  with  the  distinguished  flag- 
officer  and  hydrographer  of  the  Japan  Expedition,  Captain  Silas  Bent. 
This  experienced  seaman  mentioned  his  views  to  Dr.  Kane,  while  the 
great  explorer  was  composing  the  narrative  of  his  last  expedition, 
and  Dr.  Kane  declared  himself,  both  to  Captain  Bent  and  to  the  world 
in  the  pages  of  his  narrative,  deeply  impressed  with  their  force.  The 
diffidence  or  modesty  of  the  author  in  advancing  his  hypothesis  has, 
until  lately,  deprived  the  public  of  the  reasoning  and  facts  upon  which 
it  rests.  A  few  friends  of  cosmographical  science  in  this  country 
have,  however,  sifted  and  examined  the  new  theory,  and  it  is  said  to 

gB  the  first  sustained  suggestion  for  reaching  the  Pole  ever  offered  on 

^^veniijic  basis. 


The  author  proposes  to  navigate  the  Gulf-Stream  current  by  the 
water-thermometer,  following  its  indication,  both  surface  and  subma- 
rine. 

Captain  C.  F.  Hall  has  expressed  himself  anxious  to  see  Captain 
Bent's  hypothesis  tested,  and,  should  he  receive  the  «ppropriation 
asked  for  in  Congress,  there  are  numbers  of  scientific  men  who  will 
look  with  most  sanguine  expectations  to  the  movements  of  this  hardy 
voyager  along  the  "  Thermometric  Gateways  to  the  Pole." 

In  such  an  attempt,  Captain  Hall  would  be  the  first  to  attempt  a 
northeast  passage  through  the  Polar  Basin,  by  following  the  Gulf 
Stream,  which,  according  to  Major  Rennel,  is  a  "  sea  in  motion."  It 
has  been  shown  that  not  a  single  effort,  in  the  whole  history  of  Arc- 
tic research,  has  ever  been  made  in  this  direction  with  the  water- 
thermometer.  And  it  is  only  with  this  instrument  that  the  presence 
of  the  warm  current  can  be  detected,  since  it  is  evident  the  surface  of 
the  Stream  may  be,  at  any  point,  driven  to-and-fro  by  variable  winds,, 
while  the  tropi2al  fiood  rolls  on  toward  the  Pole  in  unseen  yet  scarcely- 
diminished  volume.  Had  the  magnitude  and  climatic  power  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  been  known  to  Willoughby,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or 
to  Barentz  and  Hendrik  Hudson,  those  skilful  searchers  for  the 
Northwest  passage  would  doubtless  have  caught  at  the  thermometric 
theory.  These  officers,  howe%'er,  not  knowing  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
turned  aside  to  the  shores  of  Nova  Zembla  and  Spitzbergen,  and 
became  entangled  in  the  "  shore  ice."  It  is  very  curious,  however,  that 
among  the  famous  entries  of  the  trustworthy  Hudson,  in  his  Arctic 
journal,  is  the  following  of  June  28,  1607. 

"  Calme  weather,  and  in  this  calme  we  were  drawn  back  to  the 
northward,  as  far  as  we  were  the  last  evening  at  four  o'clock,  by  a 
Streame  or  tide." 

He  several  times  speaks  of  "  a  swelling  sea,^^  "  a  black,  blue  sea," 
setting  to  the  northeast,  but  the  entry  of  June  28th  is  rendered  con- 
spicuous by  the  great  importance  attached  to  it  by  the  publications  of 
the  Hakluyt  Society  of  England,  showing  the  movement  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  in  Polar  waters. 


TABLE-TALK. 


A  WRITER  in  the  last  number  of  Cornhill  celebrates  the  utility  of 
focls.  But  he  starts  out  with  a  singular  calculation,  suggested 
by  Mr.  Galton's  estimate  in  his  "  Hereditary  Genius,"  that,  as  there 
is  only  one  man  of  genius  in  a  population  of  a  million,  the  number  of 
fools  to  the  wise  men  bear  this  proportion.  There  is  scarcely  so 
many  as  one  man  of  absolute  genius  to  a  million  of  people,  for  this 
proportion  would  require  America  to  produce  at  the  present  moment 
thirty-five  to  forty  men  of  conspicuous  attainments.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  count  up  half  this  number.  We  may  reckon  two  or  three  poets, 
perhaps  twice  as  many  prose  writers,  possibly  three  generals,  about  as 
many  orators,  and  half  a  dozen  politicians  and  lawyers,  all  told.  Of 
course  we  are  referring  to  men  of  widely-known  and  acknowledged 
genius.  There  is  a  host  of  men  of  talent — more  than  can  easily  be 
ascertained  —  inasmuch  as  in  this  country  business  pursuits,  with 
their  splendid  rewards,  absorb  the  greater  share  of  talent,  and  in  this 
direction  genius  does  not  become  so  shining  a  mark  as  in  literature  or 
in  politics.  But  the  assumption  made  by  the  Cornhill  writer  that  all 
men  are  fools  who  are  not  of  conspicuous  genius  may,  of  course,  be 
challenged  in  telo.  The  history  of  genius,  in  fact,  is  almost  the  history 
of  folly ;  the  calm,  wise  judgment  of  the  average  mind  having  been  the 
power  that  has  carried  the  world  forward  to  its  present  standard  of 
civilization.  Enterprise  has  conquered,  science  has  discovered,  art- 
has  perfected  ;  in  all  these  things,  it  is  true,  there  has  been  inspira- 
tion and  genius ;  but  the  genius  has  only  occasionally  been  of  that 
conspicuous  character  which  Mr.  Gallon  selects,  the  greater  part  of 
the  task  having  been  performed  by  obscure  but  earnest  laborers  in 
the  great  work  of  the  world.  Mr.  Lecky  tells  us  that,  in  one  age,  the 
belief  in  witchcraft  was  universal ;  statesmen,  rulers,  divines,  phi- 
losophers, poets,  all  accepted  it,  and  bore  testimony  in  its  favor ;  and 
yet  by  another  generation  the  belief  disappeared,  simply  by  the 
gradual  awaking  of  the  average  public  intelligence  to  its  intrinsic  im- 
probability. Genius  and  folly  are  assuredly  by  no  means  a  natural 
antithesis.  Foolishness  belongs  to  all  ages  and  to  all  degrees  of  men ;  • 
there  are  none  so  great  as  altogether  in  all  things  to  escape  it ;  but 
fools,  let  us  hope,  are  very  far  from  swarming  around  us  "  thick  as  . 
those  countless  germs  which,  according  to  Professor  Tyndall's  pleas- 
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ant  discovery,  are  entering  our  nostrils  at^every  breath  we  draw." 
Nor  is  there  any  such  tremendous  difference  between  men  as  that  in- 
dicated by  the  Coi-nkiU  writer  when  he  tells  us  that,  "  if  we  translate 
intellectual  into  physical  force,  the  man  of  genius  would  resemble  Gul- 
liver in  Lilliput — able  to  talce  our  fleet  in  tow,  iron-clads  and  all,  while 
the  poor  crawling  mortal  of  ordinary  dimensions  would  be  scarcely 
able  to  move  one  of  its  cockboats  ; "  or,  as  he  illustrates  by  another 
comparison,  "  if  the  mental  corresponded  to  the  physical  stature,  Lon- 
don would  be  inhabited  by  millions  of  pigmies — little  creatures  able 
to  slink  through  key-holes  and  creep  underneath  doors — while  there 
would  be  three  towering  monsters  about  the  height  and  bulls;  of  Vic- 
toria Tower.''  There  is  probably  no  greater  popular  error  than  that 
which  ascribes  great  results  to  individual  talents,  or  which  gives  all 
the  credit  of  success  on  the  battle-field  to  the  general,  in  popular  re- 
form to  the  leader,  and  in  public  affairs  to  the  statesman.  No  man 
can  be  understood  if  much  in  advance  of  his  time ;  hence  the  very  ex- 
istence of  his  greatness  can  only  be  known  when  there  is  a  popular 
ability  to  measure  him.  Individuals  in  the  great  economy  of  life  are 
at  best  but  little  ;  they  never  create,  but  sometimes  concentrate  and 
express  the  great  forces  that  lie  and  stir  beneath  them.  The  world  at 
this  moment  would  be  essentially  the  same  if  Caesar,  or  Newton,  or 
Napoleon,  or  Washington,  had  never  lived. 

But,  as  regards  the  utility  of  fools,  the  Comhill  writer  gives 

us  a  suggestion  or  two  worth  noting.  Society,  he  tells  us,  without 
fools,  would  be  like  a  plum-pudding  without  flour — something  too 
strong  for  human  digestion.  Whenever,  for  instance,  anybody  laid 
down  a  new  doctrine,  we  should  be  able,  if  we  were  all  reasoning  and 
capable  beings,  to  trace  out  its  logical  consequences,  and  see  distinctly 
whither  it  was  tending.  The  sensitiveness  men  of  science  often  ex- 
hibit at  some  apparently  unimportant  attack  upon  one  of  their  minor 
conclusions,  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  are  accustomed  to  logical 
methods,  and  "  you  cannot  touch  any  remote  outwork  of  their  doc- 
trines without  sending  a  shock  to  the  very  centre  of  their  systems. 
Be  heretical  in  the  most  trifling  inferences  from  mathematical  investi- 
gations, and  it  is  at  once  evident  that  you  must  come  into  conflict 
with  the  fundamental  axioms  on  which  the  whole  science  reposes.  We 
are  tolerant  only  because  we  are  stupid.  We  allow  the  enemy  to  open 
some  remote  back  door,  because  it  is  so  very  small,  and  we  do  not  see 
that  we  have  admitted  him  as  effectually  as  though  we  had  flung  the 
jnain  gates  wide  open.  ...  If  we  had  only  known  in  time  how  much 
trouble  early  physical  inquirers  were  bringing  into  the  world,  how 
many  controversies  they  were  introducing,  what  a  biting  acid  they 
were  pouring  upon  the  consolidated  doctrines  of  ages,  we  should  have 
sprung  upon  them  and  strangled  them  at  their  birth.  We  are  amazed 
that  Galileo  should  have  been  persecuted  for  asserting  the  motion  of 
the  earth  ;  but,  if  his  judges  had  caught  some  dim  glimpse  of  the  har- 
vest that  was  to  spring  from  that  little  seed  of  heresy,  of  the  tremen- 
dous explosion  that  would  follow  when  the  spark  had  fairly  set  fire  to 
the  train,  they  would  have  trampled  it  out  more  carefully  than  we 
should  try  to  check  the  speed  of  the  most  deadly  contagion."  The 
inference  of  our  writer  is  that,  if  we  were  not  utterly  stupid,  we  should 
now  in  all  probability  be  burning  everybody  who  disagreed  with  us — 
an  argument,  if  true,  that  ought  to  make  us  give  stupidity  at  once  a 
place  among  the  cardinal  virtues.  Fools,  we  also  learn  from  this 
writer,  make  the  best  reformers.  Provided  with  natural  blinkers 
which  compel  them  to  see  only  that  which  is  straight  before  them, 
they  take  the  narrowest  views  of  their  tasks.  Such  a  reformer,  hav- 
ing got  hold  of  an  idea,  becomes  profoundly  convinced  that  its  adop- 
tion by  mankind  is  the  one  thing  necessary  to  bring  about  the  mil- 
lennium. He  may,  for  instance,  regard  every  conceivable  topic  simply 
in  its  bearings  upon  sewerage ;  he  may  be  content  to  lead  a  life  like 
that  of  a  miner,  always  working  at  one  narrow  subterranean  gallery ; 
but  he  usually  in  the  end,  by  mere  persistence,  accomplishes  his  pur- 
pose, and  the  world  is  benefited  thereby  Another  advantage  of  the  stu- 
pidity of  people  .is  their  contentedness  under  the  accumulation  of  evils 
around  them.  Discontent,  of  course,  is  a  highly  desirable  thing,  be- 
cause without  discontent  we  should  have  no  improvement  in  things ; 
but  discontent  beyond  a  certain  pitch  means  a  revolt  against  all  estab- 
lished order.  If  people  saw  clearly  into  the  conditions  of  things,  it 
would  be  ill  for  those  of  us  who  are  comfortable,  or  who  rely  for  our 
prosperity  upon  the  stability  of  society.  And  then,  again,  fools  ren- 
der society  endurable ;  for,  if  all  men  were  brilliant,  our  intercourse 
with  our  fellow-beings  would  be  one  of  the  most  wearisome  of  things. 
The  value  of  social  meetings  depends  almost  solely  upon  perfect  re- 


laxation of  mind,  and  the  absence  of  any  effort  to  sparkle  and  aston- 
ifih.  Good,  stupid,  homely  talk  is  often  more  agreeable  than  the  most 
brilliant  flashes  of  a  Johnson  or  a  Burke ;  one  would  rather  converse 
with  the  most  ordinary  of  mortals  than  listen  often  to  the  monologues 
of  a  Coleridge.  Some  of  these  brilliant  conversationalists  are  like  men 
who,  when  asked  to  take  a  walk,  insist  upon  turning  it  into  a  race  ; 
and  these  are  far  from  being  the  pleasantest  of  companions.  So  fools 
have  their  uses  ;  they  keep  society  contented  ;  they  have  no  percep- 
tion of  those  alarming  discoveries  in  science  which  are  destined  to 
revolutionize  the  world ;  and  often,  by  their  persistent  but  stupidly 
narrow  ideas,  accomplish  signal  reforms  in  society.  To  enlarge  one 
of  the  writer's  similes,  our  mental  life  needs  alloy  as  well  as  our  stom- 
ach does.  Starch  and  sugar  and  gluten  are  the  elements  which  the 
stomach  extracts  from  our  food,  and  yet  analysis  shows  that  these  con- 
stituents bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  what  we  consume. 
The  deposits  of  the  barn-yard  must  be  tempered  with  clay  before  ve- 
getation, can  absorb  their  rich  juices.  Alloy  is  a  necessary  in  all 
things — in  the  laboratory  of  the  stomach,  in  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  in  the  fecundity  of  Nature,  and  in  the  constitution  of  society. 

A  correspondent   of   the  Journal,  who,   like   many  other 

thoughtful  and  cautious  citizens,  regards  with  apprehension  the  in- 
discriminate enlargement  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  who  appears  to 
hold  in  especial  dread  its  extension  to  the  female  sex,  writes  to  pro- 
pose as  a  compromise  a  limitation  which  would  operate  equally  on 
both  sexes  and  all  races.  He  says  :  "  There  is  something  noble  in  the 
equality  of  suffrage ;  but  there  is  only  confusion  and  disorder  in  uni- 
versality of  suffrage.  It  may  be  futile  to  advance  a  scheme  which  is 
likely  to  be  considered  essentially  impracticable,  and  which  probably 
by  no  chance  could  ever  be  adopted ;  and  yet  the  idea  may  have  in  it 
some  seeds  that  will  bear  fruit.  I  believe  that  a  franchise  extended 
only  to  the  heads  of  families,  making  no  distinction  of  sex,  would 
prove  a  remedy  for  many  of  our  political  evils,  and  exclude  from  the 
suffrage  at  one  '  fell  swoop '  a  vast  element  now  so  dangerous  to  our 
institutions.  And  the  state,  in  thus  recognizing  the  family  as  the  unit 
of  the  community,  would  restore  to  the  household  its  ancient  dignity 
— ^would  give  it  new  sanctity,  breadth,  and  significance.  No  man 
could  justly  complain  of  exclusion  from  citizenship  under  this  dis- 
crimination, because  all  men  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  enter  the 
privileged  circle.  Marriage  would  be  encouraged  ;  celibacy  would  be 
stamped  the  lame  and  imperfect  thing  it  is ;  and  public  virtue  would 
find  by  the  natural  operation  of  a  simple  law  the  best  stimulant  it  had 
ever  experienced.  Difficulties  may  be  imagined  in  accurately  defining 
who  should  be  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  head  of  a  family ;  but, 
if  the  law  specified  every  married  man,  every  widow  with  children, 
every  bachelor,  spinster,  or  widow,  maintaining  a  household,  I  think 
it  would  reach  every  case  to  which  it  would  be  designed  to  apply.  No 
doubt,  a  hundred  practical  difficulties  to  such  a  plan  will  be  imagined 
by  its  enemies ;  but  I  conceive  of  but  one  serious  one — that  of  per- 
suading the  large  class  who  by  its  operation  would  be  deprived  of  their 
franchise  to  consent  to  it.  These  brief  hints  on  a  large  subject  are 
simply  thrown  out  for  the  speculation  of  your  readers  ;  the  scope,  the 
advantages,  the  reach  of  such  a  project,  cannot  be  discussed  in  one 
short  letter." 

A  wise  German  author  said  that  simple  manual  occupations 

afforded  him  more  pleasure  than  the  most  ambitious  of  his  pursuits.  • 
This  sentiment  seems  to  us  very  nearly  true ;  for,  while  there  are  mo- 
ments of  keen  intellectual  delight,  of  spiritual  rapture,  so  to  say, 
which  every  person  of  sensibility  at  times  must  feel,  the  peace  that 
creeps  into  the  soul  when  we  are  engaged  in  a  quiet  and  serene  physi- 
cal labor,  affords  some  of  the  sweetest  hours  we  can  know.  Intellectual 
ecstasy,  moreover,  must  necessarily  be  rare,  while  the  calm  of  manual 
preoccupation  is  always  attainable.  And  at  this  season  of  the  year 
we  may  find  in  our  gardens  the  most  felicitous  opportunities  for  labor. 
There  is  a  severity,  let  us  acknowledge,  in  a  prolonged  attention  to 
the  spade  or  the  hoe,  but  an  hour  or  two  every  day  amid  the  first  fair 
blossoms  of  the  year,  under  the  young  tender  buds  and  leaves  of 
spring,  excites-  all  the  better  activities  of  our  nature,  fills  us  with  a 
pure  sympathy  for  some  of  the  most  charming  aspects  of  Nature,  and 
rewards  us  with  the  glow  of  health.  We  shall  enjoy  the  fragrance  of 
our  roses,  the  flavor  of  our  strawberries,  and  all  the  fine  qualities  of 
our  lettuce  and  cucumbers,  all  the  more  if  we  transfer  to  their  youth- 
ful culture  a  little  of  that  solicitude  now  given  too  exclusively  to 
stocks,  and  bonds,  and  trade. 
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The  two  illustrations  printed  in  the  extra  sheet  of  this  num- 
ber of  the  JoDRNAL,  are  good  specimens  of  the  artists  from  which  they 
are  copied.  In  each  instance  the  engraving  tells  its  story  with 
sufficient  clearness.  One  may  fill  out  quite  a  little  romance  connected 
with  the  "  Change  of  the  Garrison ;  "  for  these  young  women  in  the 
balcony,  watching  the  departing  troops,  give  undoubted  evidence  of 
hearts  won  and  abandoned  by  the  gay  heroes  below,  who  are  march- 
ing so  lightly  away,  with  drums  and  banners,  to  new  conquests.  One 
may  sympathize  with  the  young  women,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
the  new  garrison,  as  it  marclies  in,  will  bring  solace  to  their  wounded 
hearts.  "  The  Declaration,"  by  Willems,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of 
one  of  the  best  of  contemporary  genre  painters.  Willems  is  distin- 
guished for  the  accuracy  and  finish  of  the  details  of  Lis  pictures.  The 
■persona  of  his  little  dramas  have  always  the  calm,  well-bred  air  of 
people  with  whom  passion  or  earnestness  would  be  entirely  de  trop, 
and  he  is  better  known  f»r  his  success  in  painting  the  satin  gowns  of 
his  heroines  than  for  almost  any  other  quality.  Weisz,  painter  of  thfe 
"  Change  of  the  Garrison,"  is  a  new  artist,  and  is  little  known  with  us. 
Willems  has  foremost  rank  in  his  school ;  he  is  resident  in  Paris,  was 
born  at  Liege,  Belgium,  and  has  received  the  highest  honors  of  the 
French  Academy. 


THE  fourth  of  Mr.  Euskin's  lectures  at  Oxford  was  on  "  The  Relation 
of  Art  to  Use."  There  are,  he  said,  two  modes  in  "which  fine  art 
influences  use:  1.  It  gives  form  to  knowledge.  2.  It  gives  grace  to 
utility.  As  regards  the  first  of  these,  the  function  of  art  in  giving  pre- 
cision and  charm  to  visible  truth  is  a  very  important  one.  Art  must  be 
full  of  truth  or  full  of  use;  else  it  is  sure  to  be  inferior,  however  good 
in  itself.  It  must  either  be  a  means  of  knowledge  or  a  grace  of  agency 
for  life.  This  involves  three  requisites  :  1.  That  it  should  be  ashow-ing 
forth  of  human  skill.  2.  That  it  should  form  beautiful  objects  by  this 
skill.  3.  That  it  should  contribute  to  truth  and  use.  These  three 
things — skill,  beauty,  and  use — are  necessary  to  all  art.  All  possible 
modes  of  error  arise  from  neglecting  one-or  other  of  these.  One  of  our 
"worst  mistakes  in  the  present  day  is,  that  we  substitute  photograph  for 
picture,  cast-iron  work  for  sculpture.  We  think  that  we  can  do  every 
thing  by  grinding ;  but  from  mere  grinding  nothing  but  dust  proceeds. 
And  so  we  have  lost,  and  are  losing  more  and  more,  the  love  of  skill. 
Truth  and  use  are,  again,  a  vital  element  in  art.  These  are  always 
found  in  all  great  artists.  Whatever  other  defects  they  may  have,  they 
are  never  useless  or  unveraoious.  .  .  .  Art  cannot  do  more  than  repre- 
sent a  noble  human  being.  You  may  have  more  beautiful  figures  in 
imaginative  pictures  ;  but  these  are  mere  child's  play  to  great  painters 
as  compared  with  portraiture.  Real  strength  is  tried  most  of  all  in 
painting  one  man  or  woman,  and  the  soul  that  is  in  him  or  her.  The 
mind  of  man  never  invented  any  tljftig  greater  than  the  form  of  man 
animated  by  faithful  love. 

.  .  .  The  main  business  of  art  is  in  the  service  of  the  actual  use  of 
daily  life — in  giving  health  to  reality  even  more  than  in  giving  bright- 
ness to  picture.  The  beginning  of  art  consists  in  getting  our  country 
clean  and  our  people  beautiful.  There  has  been  art  where  all  men  were 
not  lovely,  but  never  where  they  were  pale  with  daily  toil  and  pinched 
with  famine.  All  arts  are  founded  on  agriculture  by  the  liand,  and  on 
the  feeding,  dressing,  and  lodging  of  the  people.  Christian  art  was 
only  possible  where  kings  and  knights  were  compelled  to  care  for  their 
, people,  and  it  disappeared  when  kings  became  tyrants,  devourers  of  the 
,  people.  The  health  of  art  depends  on  its  reference  to  industrial  use. 
It  is  from  this  use  that  it  first  arises.  In  order  to  eat  and  drink,  we 
must  have  the  cup  and  platter,  and  especially  the  cup.  In  order  that 
we  may  use  this  cup  conveniently,  it  must  have  a  handle.  To  fill  the 
cup,  we  must  have  a  pitcher  of  some  sort :  this  pitcher,  if  it  is  to  be 
carried  safely,  must  have  two  handles.  Now,  in  these  simple  articles 
of  use  have  been  developed  the  most  beautiful  lines  and  types  of  severe 
composition  tliat  have  ever  been  attained  to  in  art. 

If  the  arts  are  to  flourish  among  us,  we  must  recover  for  the  mass  of 
the  nation  three  requisites  which  they  at  present  want :  1.  Wholesome- 
ness  of  food.  We  must  no  longer  allow  them  to  eat  and  drink  poison 
instead  of  food  ;  every  thing  provided  for  their  daily  sustenance  must 
be  good  and  pure  as  well  as  plentiful.  2.  Wholesomeness  and  decency 
of  dress.  It  must  be  such  as  becomes  their  rank — serviceable  and  good, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  becoming  and  in  good  taste.  3.  We  must  im- 
prove their  lodgings.  All  ecclesiastical  architecture  is  developed  from 
civil  and  domestic  building,  and  its  highest  achievement  may  be  said  to 
be  a  "  glorified  roof."  Now  in  this  our  modern  architects  are  strangely 
at  fault;  they  seem  hardly  to  know  what  to  do  with  a  roof.  Roofs 
ought  never  to  bo  built  of  iron,  but  always  of  wood  or  stone.    And  we 


must  remember  that  the  Bttle  roofs  must  be  built  before  the  large  ones. 
We  must  see  that  the  poor  have  houses  suited  to  them,  built  as  strongly 
as  possible,  and  daintily  decorated. 

There  is  a  dramatic  poem,  by  Alfred  de  Musset,  little  known  in  Eng- 
land or  America,  called  "  La  Nuit  d'Octobre."  It  is  not  a  play  ;  it  is  a 
dialogue  which  takes  place  between  the  poet  and  his  muse.  The  poet — 
who  is  the  victim  of  a  fatal  passion,  whose  soul  is  stained,  whose  life  ia 
corrupted  by  the  poison  of  a  misplaced  love — is  sitting  by  his  deserted 
heartli,  in  gloomy  meditation,  when  his  muse  addresses  him  with  tender 
reproach.  Why  has  he  neglected  her?  why  has  he  abandoned  the 
dominion  of  beauty  and  truth  which  she  had  opened  to  him  1  In  reply, 
he  tells  the  history  of  his  betrayal  and  his  great  despaii" ;  she  answers  with 
compassion  and  witli  an  exhortation  to  return  to  her,  and  in  her  pure 
embrace  to  soothe  his  bruised  heart,  to  accept  tlie  bitter  past  as  awhole- 
some  medicine,  to  slake  his  burning  thirst  at  the  sweet  waters  ''f  the 
stream  of  Helicon,  to  take  her  hand  again  and  sulTer  her  to  lead  him  to 
the  region  of  eternal  glory.  The  poet  listens,  throws  off  his  consuming 
lethatgy,  worships,  and  is  reconciled ;  and  so  the  piece  concludes — a 
piece  depending  for  its  interest  exclusively  upon  the  poetry  of  its  pas- 
sion and  upon  the  truth  with  which  this  poetry  is  rendered  in  recitation. 
The  dialogue  is  confined  to  two  persons,  one  of  whom  is  a  visionary 
being  behind  a  veil,  and  there  is  no  movement  but  that  of  inward  pas- 
sion. No  stir  from  without,  no  interruption  even  for  a  single  instant  to 
the  seclusion  of  the  poet's  study,  no  scenic  effect,  no  action  beyond  the 
gestures  of  one  unhappy  man.  There  is  probably  no  stage  in  the  uni- 
verse but  that  of  the  Fran^ais  where  such  a  representation  could  attract 
and  satisfy  an  audience  ;  there  it  does  both  satisfy  and  attract,  and, 
when  Mdlle.  Favart  and  M.  Delaunay  are  playing  in  it,  the  pit  is  incon- 
veniently crowded,  and  yet  the  silence  of  the  throng  is  like  that  of  a 
single  rapt  listener. 

Mr.  Bellew,  whose  nc^el  reading  of  "  Hamlet"  at  St.  George's  Hall, 
London,  we  described  a  few  weeks  since,  has  announced  a  series  of 
readings  of  *'  Macbeth"  at  the  same  place,  but  witli  a  few  (jhanges  in 
his  method.  "  Tliough,"  says  the  Pull  Mall  Gazette,  "  he  has  dispensed 
with  the  mute  performers  who  illustrated  his  '  Hamlet,'  and  abstains  from 
stage-appliances  other  tliivi  occasional  thunder  in  the  wings,  and  the  ex- 
hibition of  Macbeth's  goblet  in  the  banquet-scene  and  Lady  Macbeth's 
lamp  in  her  sleep-walking  scene,  he  has  thouglit  it  well  to  surround  him- 
self with  a  chorus,  and  to  present  in  full  the  old-established  *  Macbeth ' 
music.  This  is  decently  executed,  and,  if  it  is  merely  introduced  as  a 
me.-ins  of  aftbrding  rest  to  the  reader  engaged  in  a  very  arduous  and 
fatiguing  task,  there  is,  of  course,  nothing  to  be  said  against  it.  Other- 
wise it  certainly  hinders  rather  than  benefits  tlie  reading.  The  music, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  loses  much  more  than  does  the  play  by  VemovaL 
from  the  stage.  Tlie  choruses,  left  to  themselves,  and  unsustained  by 
the  picturesque  grouping,  movement,  and  lighting  of  the  theatre,  are 
not  found  very  effective.  That  the  merits  of  '  Macbeth  '  are  apparent 
without  help  from  the  stage  need  not  be  said.  The  distinguishing 
merit  of  Mr.  Bellew's  reading  is  in  its  unflagging  animation  and  vigor. 
His  elocution  is  skilful,  and  his  voice  sustains,  without  loss  of  volume 
or  music,  the  severest  demands  upon  it.  He  is  most  successful  in  tho 
declamatory  passages  of  the  play,  and  here  succeeded  in  rousing  his  au- 
dience to  much  enthusiasm." 

That  original  and  genial  artist,  Maurice  von  Schwind,  of  Munich, 
has  just  exhibited  his  last  completed  work^the  story  of  the  water- 
nymph  Melusina.  Like  his  "  Cinderella  "  and  "  The  Seven  Ravens," 
known  to  English  readers  by  the  fairy-tale  of  Andersen,  the  drawing  is 
in  water-color,  about  two  feet  high,  and  divided  into  a  series  of  com- 
partments, six  or  eight  or  more  feet  long.  Schwind's  particular  taste  has 
always  led  him  to  choose  old  German  tales  of  faCry,  or  of  folk-lore,  for 
the  subjects  of  his  pictures  ;  and,  so  completely  does  he  identify  himself 
with  the  story,  that  all  these  representations  of  his  are  surrounded  by 
an  atmosphere  wholly  their  own.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of 
'the  work  is  that  representing  Melusina  returning  to  visit  her  sisters,  the 
water-uymplis.  A  young  prince,  who  chanced  upon  her  while  hunting, 
charmed  by  her  beauty,  took  her  home  and  married  her ;  she  consented 
under  condition  that,  at  stated  intervals,  she  should  be  allowed  to  ab- 
sent herself  from  the  palace,  and  that  no  one  should  know  whither  she 
went.  It  was  at  such  times  she  visited  her  sisters,  and  we  see  them 
here  in  the  moonshine  welcoming  the  lost  one  back  again  to  her  old 
home.  The  delicacy  with  which  Herr  von  Schwind  manages  such  sub- 
jects is  decidedly  a  marked  feature  in  all  his  compositions.  Yet  every 
thing  is  natural,  and  seemingly  as  if  it  could  not  possibly  have  been 
otherwise. 

Tom  Taylor's  new  comedy  of  "  New  Men  and  Old  Acres,"  abridged 
in  title  to  "  Men  and  Acres,"  is  now  in  possession  of  Wallack's.  Al- 
though reminding  one  a  little  of  Robertson's  "  Progress  "  in  its  purpose 
and  sentiment,  it  is  essentially  original,  as  comedies  go  in  these  days  of 
free  appropriation,  both  in  characters  and  situations.  The  story  ia 
adroitly  put  together,  it  has  many  very  charming  scenes,  and  is  in  the 
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hands  of  good  actors.  Its  great  fault  is  an  unnecessary  length.  The 
dialogues  are  too  long,  and  a  weariness  ensues  in  despite  of  the  drama's 
many  pleasing  points.  With  a  little  condensation,  so  that  the  succes- 
sive incidents  should  come  sharply  together,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  entertaining  of  our  new  plays.  The  story  is  of  an  ancient 
family,  who,  becoming  embarrassed,  look  to  a  wealthy  alliance  by  their 
daughters  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  family  estate  from  the  ham- 
mer. This  is  by  no  means  new  material  for  a  play  ;  but,  in  "  Men  and 
Acres,"  it  is  made  the  basis  of  several  new  combinations  and  effective 
scenes— all,  let  us  say,  as  simple  as  they  are  fresh,  and  conceived  in  the 
finest  spirit  of  truth  and  delicacy. 

M.  Louis  La  Caze,  a  distinguished  French  amateur  of  the  fine  arts, 
recently  deceased,  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  superb  collection  of 
paintings  to  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  the  fruit  of  a  lil^time's  intelli- 
gent searching,  worth  at  least  one  million  dollars,  wkich  have  been 
fitted  up  in  a  new  gallery  just  thrown  open  to  the  public.  The  collec- 
tion is  particularly  rich  in  paintings  of  the  Flemish  and  Spanish  schools, 
and  in  the  old  French  masters  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  will  cer- 
tainly form  an  additional  feature  of  interest  to  the  museum,  which  is 
now  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  is  composed  of  paintings  by 
Watteau,  Chardin,  Boucher,  De  Fragonard,  Laneret,  Largilliere,  Pater, 
Tintoretto,  Titian,  Ostade,  Rembrandt,  Kubens,  Tenier,  Eigaud,  Greuze, 
Giordano,  Guardi,  Donateur,  Eibera,  Velasquez,  Gerard  Dow,  Van- 
dyok,  and  MuriUo. 

Of  new  pictures,  by  our  native  artists,  we  hear  of  "  The  Mountains 
of  Edom,"  by  Church,  and  "  Sunday  Morning  in  New  England,"  by 
Shattuck.  Mr.  Church's  picture  exhibits  a  shrubless  desert,  with  a  group 
of  rugged  mountains  in  the  distance,  and  is  notable  for  its  accuracy  of 
detail,  variety,  and  yet  harmony  of  tone  and  color.  Mr.  Shattuck's  sub- 
ject shows,  m  the  distance,  the  roofs  of  a  country-village  visible  over 
the  tree-tops,  a  rustic  bridge  in  the  foreground,  cattle  browsing  by  the 
stream,  and  groups  of  church-goers  wending  their  way  toward  the 
village. 

Madame  Patti  gave  two  performances  at  Liege,  on  her  way  from  the 
capital  of  Eussia  to  that  of  France.  She  is  said  to  have  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  death  in  the  course  of  her  journey,  owing  to  the  carriage 
taking  fire. 

The  Eoyal  Academy  of  Music,  at  Stockholm,  has  just  elected  a  third 
lady  honorary  member,  Mdlle.  Sarah  Heinze.  The  others  are  Madame 
Lind-Goldschmidt  and  Madame  Norman-N^ruda. 


Scimtifrt  |^otfs. 


THE  grandest  underground  work  in  the  world  is,  perhaps,  the  Ernst 
August  Gallery — one  of  the  five  belonging  to  a  metal-mine  in  the 
Hartz.  The  mouth  of  it  is  at  Gittelda,  in  Brunswick.  It  is  ten  feet  high, 
six  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  has  a  fall  three-fiflhs  of  an  inch  in  a  yard. 
Like  a  railway-tunnel  (but  it  is  twice  the  length  of  the  longest),  it  was 
begun  simultaneously  at  various  different  points,  and  finished  in  thir- 
teen years.  The  gallery  is  six  miles  and  three-fourths  in  direct  length ; 
but,  if  its  lateral  branches  are  taken  into  account,  and  a  subterranean 
gallery  navigable  for  boats,  which  opens  into  it,  the  Ernst  August  Gal- 
lery is  not  less  than  fifteen  miles  long.  The  survey  was  so  skilfully 
made,  and  the  plans  so  accurately  drawn,  that  all  the  junctions  of  the 
different  sections  fitted  accurately  into  each  other,  the  admirable  preci- 
sion of  the  results  having  been  partly  insured  by  the  aid  of  a  magnet, 
weighing  two  hundred  pounds,  which  influenced  the  compass  through 
the  solid  rock  si.Kty-five  feet  deep,  and  which  was  kept  in  one  of  the 
working-places,  while  the  compass  was  held  in  the  other. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Stirling,  an  English  man  of  science,  has  published  a 
pamphlet  in  opposition  to  the  prevalent  atheistic  or  materialistic  the- 
ories, in  which  he  thus  expresses  his  own  views  :  "  This  universe  is  not 
an  accidental  cavity,  in  which  an  accidental  dust  has  been  accidentally 
swept  into  heaps  for  the  accidental  evolution  of  the  majestic  spectacle 
of  organic  and  inorganic  life.  That  majestic  spectacle  is  a  spectacle  as 
plainly  for  the  eye  of  reason  as  any  diagram  of  the  mathematician.  That 
majestic  spectacle  could  only  have  been  constructed,  was  constructed, 
only  in  reason,  for  reason,  and  by  reason.  From  beyond  Orion  and  the 
Pleiades,  across  the  green  hem  of  earth,  up  to  the  imperial  personality 
of  man— all,  the  farthest,  the  deadest,  the  dustiest,  is  for  fusion  in  the 
invisible  point  of  the  single  JSgo — iD/iicA  alone  glorifies  it.  For  the  sub- 
ject, and  on  the  model  of  the  subject,  all  is  made." 

According  to  the  observations  of  Father  Secchi  at  Eome,  the  solar 
spots  are  at  present  very  numerous ;  an  increase  of  magnetic  perturba- 
tions apparently  coincides  with  this  abundance  of  spots.  A  group  of 
two  hundred  spots  is  visible  on  a  third  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  solar 
disk,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis.  This  group,  seen  with  the  naked  eye 
shaded  by  a  glass  blackened  with  candle-smoke,  presents  the  appearance 


of  a  beautiful  round  spot.  Amateurs  possessing  a  powerful  astronomical 
glass  may  at  present  witness  the  interesting  phenomena  of  the  rapid 
modification  in  the  form  and  number  of  the  spots.  In  less  than  an 
hour,  on  the  19th  March,  from  9  to  10  A.  m.,  three  small  spots  were  ob- 
served approaching  their  larger  neighbors,  and  mingling  with  them. 
This  beautiful  group  of  spots  will  continue  to  be  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  for  a  few  days  longer,  after  which  it  will  begin  to  disappear. 

A  mechanic  living  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Zurich,  M.  Theodor  Zup- 
pinger,  has  just  invented  a  mechanism  as  marvellous  as  the  daguerreo- 
type was  at  first  considered  to  be,  the  applications  of  which  have  since 
become  so  popular  and  universal.  The  machine  of  M.  Zuppinger  is  no 
larger  than  the  human  hand,  and  performs  the  work  of  an  accomplished 
stenographer.  Placed  in  contact  with  the  vocal  organ,  it  reproduces 
the  slightest  sounds  enunciated  by  the  tongue,  throat,  or  lips.  While 
one  is  in  the  act  of  speaking,  a  ribbon  of  paper  is  detached  from  the 
machine,  similar  to  that  thrown  off  by  the  telegraphic  apparatus,  on 
which  the  words  pronounced  are  traced  In  black  and  white.  The  mech- 
anism is  in  all  respects  most  ingeniously  constructed,  and  worthy  of  be- 
ing compared  with  the  inventions  of  Niepce,  Daguerre,  and  Morse. 

A  new  arrangement  for  railways  will  shortly  come  before  the  pub- 
lic in  England  under  the  title  of  the  Panuiei  system.  A  single  row  of 
piles  carries  a  continuous  girder  on  which  the  train  runs,  the  carriages 
hanging  down  on  each  side  to  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  ground. 
The  carriages  are  so  arranged  that  inequality  of  weight  on  one  side  to 
the  extent  of  a  ton  will  not  affect  the  action.  The  small  quantity  of 
land  required,  cheapness  of  construction,  and  speed,  are  advantages 
claimed  for  it.  Extensions  and  alterations  are  going  on  which  will  place 
Edinburgh  within  six  hours  of  London.  A  scheme  has  been  proposed 
by  means  of  which,  it  is  asserted,  Manchester  will  be  reached  by  Lon- 
doners in  two  hours.  If  we  understand  the  proposition  rightly,  the 
carriages  would  pass  over  rollers  kept  in  motion  by  turbines. 

During  a  recent  storm,  the  waves  which  assailed  the  breakwater  at 
Wick,  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  were  estimated  by  the  resident  en- 
gineer at  forty-two  feet  in  height  from  hollow  to  crest.  On  striking  the 
breakwater,  they  rose  to  such  a  height  as  to  pass  in  a  solid  mass  of  blue 
water  as  high  as  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  above  the  top  of  the  parapet, 
which  is  twenty-one  feet  above  high  water,  while  the  spray  rose  to 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  parapet,  and  was  carried  by 
the  wind  as  far  as  the  old  harbor,  a  distance  of  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred feet.  These  gigantic  rollers  were  observed  to  strike  the  pier  every 
seven  or  sometimes  ten  minutes,  and  these  shocks  were  continued  with- 
out intermission  for  three  days  and  nights. 

A  new  idea  in  connection  with  "  dust  and  disease  "  has  been  broached 
m  a  recent  lecture  oy  Mr.  Bloxam,  the  lecturer  on  chemistry  to  the 
English  Department  of  Artillery  Studies.  He  suggests  that  the  com- 
mittee on  explosives,  abandoning  gun-cotton,  should  collect  the  germs 
of  small-pox,  and  similar  malignant  diseases  on  cotton  or  other  dust- 
coUeeting  substances,  and  load  shells  with  them.  We  should  then  hear 
of  an  enemy  dislodged  from  his  position  by  a  volley  of  typhus,  or  a  few 
rounds  of  Asiatic  cholera. 

In  the  quarter  of  Saint-Victor,  Paris,  between  the  streets  Monge  and 
Boulanger.  where  excavations  of  considerable  importance  have  been 
made,  the  remains  of  a  Gallo-Eoman  amphitheatre,  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  were  recently  discovered.  Photographs  of  those  ancient, 
vestiges  of  a  civilization  long  since  passed  away  were  taken  in  time, 
and  submitted  to  one  of  the  best  architects  in  Paris,  who  has  succeeded 
in  reestablishing  the  design  of  the  amphitheatre  as  it  existed  during  the 
time  of  the  Eoman  domination. 

On  the  7th  of  March  M.  the  Marquis  Tommasi  exhibited  the  in- 
genious model  of 'his  tide-mover  before  the  emperor,  at  the  Tuileries, 
who  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  the  merits  of  the  invention.  The 
marquis  proposes  to  construct  a  large  work  in  the  neighbf  rhood  of  Gran- 
ville, the  motive  power  of  which  will  be  supplied  by  the  ocean.  This 
force  in  Nature  will  likev.'ise  be  applied  to  the  transportation  of  sea- 
alluvion  on  a  great  scale,  to  he  used  as  a  fertilizing  agent. 

The  Canadian  Naturalist,  a  scientific  paper  published  at  Quebec, 
contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  effect  of  civilization  on  the  Fauna 
of  Canada.  Deer,  formerly  abundant  on  the  bank  of  the  St.  La^\Tence, 
are  now  only  to  be  found  farther  west.  The  beaver  and  the  elk  have 
become  rare,  the  red  lynx  is  no  longer  found  east  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  wild-turkey,  once  common  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  is  now 
seldom  seen  there. 

A  correspondent  in  Brooklyn,  who  has  noticed  the  statement,  in  No. 
55  of  the  JocBNAL,  that  M.  Delaurier  had  recently  submitted  to  the 
French  Academy  a  new  theory  of  electricity,  writes  to  us  that  whatever 
iserit  may  attach  to  the  theory  in  question  belongs  to  this  country,  in- 
asmuch as  its  general  principles  were  asserted  two  years  ago  by  a  ^vriter 
in  The  New-York  Herald  of  April  28, 1868. 
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The  Eoyal  Dauisli  Society  of  Science,  among  other  prizes,  has  offured 
one  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  essay  containing  an  investi- 
gation of  the  movement  of  the  air  in  a  system  of  ventilation.  The 
essay  may  be  written  in  English,  French,  German,  Danish,  or  Swedish, 
and  must  he  handed  in  before  October,  18T0. 

M.  Sommer  propounds  a  new  theory  of  sleep ;  his  idea  is  that  sleep  is 
Bimply  a  result  f^f  the  deoxygenation  of  the  system,  and  he  believes  that 
sleepiness  comes  on  as  soon  as  the  oxygen  stored  in  the  blood  is  exhausted. 

The  returns  from  the  departments  of  Eure  et  Loire  and  1' Yonne  point 
to  a  dreadful  prevalence  of  infanticide.  About  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  ille- 
gitimate children  are  murdered. 

Cosmos  asserts  that 't  has  recently  been  demonstrated  by  a  reference 
to  authentic  documents  that  Guernsey  and  Jersey  have  sunk  more  than 
fifteen  yards  during  the  last  five  centuries. 

MM.  B^champ  and  Estor,  of  Montpellier,  in  a  memoir  on  the  compo- 
sition and  formation  of  blood,  try  to  demonstrate  that  respiration  is  a 
species  of  fermentation. 

Dr.  Eokitansky  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Vienna. 

Dr.  Brnhns,  aided  by  other  German  doctors,  is  bringing  out  a  Life 
of  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  ■ 


^liscellanj). 


The  Popular  Pretty  ^A/'oman. 

THE  popular  pretty  woman  is  one  who,  take  her  as  a  young  wife  (and 
she  must  be  married),  honestly  loves  her  husband,  but  does  not 
thrust  her  affection  into  the  face  of  the  world,  and  never  flirts  with  him 
in  public.  Indeed,  she  flirts  with  other  men  just  enough  to  make  time 
pass  pleasantly,  and  enjoys  a  rapid  waltz  or  a  lively  conversation  as 
much  as  when  she  was  seventeen,  and  before  she  was  appropriated.  She 
does  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  about  morally  ticketed,  nor  does  she 
find  it  necessary  for  her  dignity  or  her  virtue  to  fence  herself  round  with 
coldness  or  indifi"erence  to  the  multitude  by  way  of  proving  her  loyalty 
to  one.  Still,  as  it  is  notorious  that  she  does  love  her  husband,  and  as 
every  one  knows  that  they  are  perfectly  content  with  each  other,  and 
therefore  not  on  the  lookout  for  supplements,  the  men  with  whom  she 
has  those  innocent  little  jokes,  those  transparent  secrets,  those  animated 
conversations,  that  confessed  friendship  and  good  understanding,  do  not 
make  mistakes,  and  the  very  women  belonging  to  them  forget  to  be  cen- 
sorious, even  though  she  is  so  much  admired.  She  is  a  mother,  too, 
and  a  fond  one,  so  can  sympathize  with  other  mothers,  and  expatiate  on 
her  nursery  in  the  confidential  chat  over  five-o'clock  tea,  as  all  fond 
mothers  do,  and  should.  She  keeps  a  well-managed  house,  and  is  no- 
torious for  the  amount  of  needlework  she  gets  through,  and  of  which 
she  is  prettily  proud,  not  being  ashamed  to  tell  you  that  the  dress  you 
admire  so  much  was  made  by  her  own  hands,  aud  she  will  give  your 
wife  the  pattern  if  she  likes ;  while  she  boasts  of  even  rougher  up- 
holstery work  which  she  and  her  maid  aud  her  sewing-machine  have 
got  through  witli  dispatch  and  credit.  She  gives  dinners  with  a  cat'Jut 
of  their  own,  and  that  have  been  evidently  planned  with  careful  thought 
aud  study  ;  and  she  is  not  above  her  work  as  mistress  and  organizer  of 
her  household.  Yet  she  finds  time  to  keep  abreast  with  the  current 
literature  of  the  day,  and  never  has  to  confess  to  ignorance  of  the  or- 
dinary topics  of  conversation.  She  is  not  a  woman  of  extreme  views 
about  any  thing.  She  has  not  signed  improper  papers,  and  she  does  not 
discuss  improper  questions ;  she  does  not  go  in  for  woman's  rights ;  she 
has  a  horror  of  facility  of  divorce ;  and  she  sets  up  for  nothing — being 
neither  an  advanced  woman  desirous  of  usui-ping  the'  possessions  aud 
privileges  of  men,  nor  a  Griselda  who  thinks  her  proper  place  is  at  the 
feet  of  men,  to  take  their  kicks  with  patience  and  their  caresses  with 
gratitude,  as  is  becoming  in  an  inferior  creature.  She  does  not  dabble 
in  politics ;  and,  though  she  likes  to  ma'iie  her  dinners  successful  and 
her  evenings  brilliant,  she  by  no  means  assumes  to  be  a  leader  of  fashion, 
or  to  impose  laws  on  her  circle.  She  likes  to  be  admired,  and  she  is  al- 
ways ready  to  let  herself  be  loved ;  she  is  always  ready,  too,  to  do  any 
good  work  that  comes  in  her  way,  aud  she  finds  time  for  the  careful 
overlooking  of  a  few  pet  charities,  about  which  she  makes  no  parade, 
just  as  she  finds  time  for  her  nursery  and  her  needlework.  And,  truth  to 
tell,  slie  enjoys  these  quiet  hours,  with  only  her  children  to  love  her,  and 
poor  pensioners  to  admire  her,  quite  as  much  as  she  enjoys  the  brilliant 
receptions  where  she  is  among  the  most  popular  and  the  most  beautiful. 
Her  nature  is  gentle,  her  afi'eetions  large,  her  passions  small ;  she  may 
have  prejudices,  but  they  are  ladylike  prejudices  of  a  mild  kind,  mainly 
on  the  side  of  modesty  and  tenderness  and  the  quietude  of  womanhood. 
She  is  woman  throughout,  without  the  faintest  dash  of  the  masculine 
element  in  mind  or  manners,  and  she  aspires  to  nothing  else.  She  car- 
ries with  her  an  atmosphere  of  happiness,  of  content,  of  spiritual  com- 


pleteness, of  purity  which  is  not  prudery  ;  her  life  is  filled  with  a  variety 
of  interests,  consequently  she  is  never  peevish  through  monotony,  nor 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  is  she  excited,  hurried,  storm-driven,  as  those 
who  give  themselves  up  to  "  objects,"  and  perfect  nothing  because  they 
attempt  too  much.  She  is  popular,  because  she  is  beautiful  without 
being  vain,  loving  without  being  sentimental ;  happy  in  herself,  yet  not 
indifi'erent  to  others ;  because  she  understands  her  drawing-room  duties 
as  well  as  her  nursery  ones,  and  knows  how  to  combine  domesticity 
with  social  splendor.  This  is  the  best  type  of  the  popular  pretty  wom- 
an to  whom  is  given  admiration,  aud  against  whom  no  one  has  a  stone 
to  fling  or  a  slander  to  whisper ;  and  this  is  the  ideal  woman  of  the  Eng- 
lish upper-class  home,  of  which,  thank  Heaven,  we  still  raise  a  few 
specimens,  just  to  show  what  women  may  be  if  they  like,  and  what 
sweet  and  lovely  creatures  they  are  when  they  are  content  to  be  as  Na- 
ture designed  them. 

Feeding  Trout  in  Fish-ponds. 
From  the  third  Keport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  we  extract  the  following  in  reference  to  food  for  trout :  Hear- 
ing fish  in  small,  private  ponds,  where  they  must  be  altogether  fed  by 
hand,  will  answer  very  well  when  confined  to  the  mamtenance  of  the 
young  through  the  early  stages  of  growth,  when  they  would  be  most  li- 
able to  destruction  If  turned  loose,  or  to  the  growing  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  brecdiug-trout  or  fresh-water  salmon.  But  when  it  comes  to 
raising  fish  for  the  table,  such  management  does  not  promise  to  produce 
cheap  food  for  man,  unless  there  be  found  some  source  of  food  for  the 
fishes  that  shall  be  cheaper  than  any  that  has  yet  been  proved.  It  may 
be  as  easy  to  raise  trout  as  to  raise  chickens  or  pigs ;  but  in  ord{r  to  fur- 
nish them  as  cheaply  to  the  market,  they  must  be  grown  on  food  as 
cheap  as  that  which  grows  chickens  and  pigs.  Now  trout  are  carnivor- 
ous— so  are  all  other  fishes  with  whose  habits  we  are  acquainted.  To 
be  sure,  many  kinds  will  eat  vegetable  substances — bread,  com,  rice, 
and  so  on,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  these  matters  contribute  to  their 
nourishment ;  but  whether  there  be  any  species  that  is  mainly  a  vegeta- 
rian is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Even  gold-fish  are  found  to  grow  sickly  if 
deprived  for  a  long  time  of  animal-food.  But  animal-food  is  expensive, 
at  least  that  which  is  to  be  had  in  the  markets ;  and  as  to  butcher's 
refuse,  the  necessity  of  obtaining  during  warm  weather  a  fresh  supply 
almost  daily  would  greatly  increase  the  expense.  Besides,  a  tolerable 
approach  to  economy  in  the  use  of  meats,  which  is  sure  to  take  place 
with  the  increase  of  population,  aud  the  consequent  demand,  would  so 
far  utilize  many  parts  of  slaughtered  animals  that  now  go  to  waste,  that 
the  residue  would  hardly  he  equal  to  any  great  demand  from  fish-growers. 
The  food  that  has  generally  been  used  for  trout  is  liver.  Some  calcula- 
tions regarding  the»  profitableness  of  raising  trout  have  been  based  on 
the  suY'position  that  liver  can  be  obtained  at  three  or  four  cents  a  pound, 
aud  at  this  price  it  may  be  that  trout  can  be  reared  and  marketed  at  a 
profit,  but  they  certainly  would  not  be  clieap^  and  probably  would  be 
only  luxuries.  Yet  parties  engaged  in  trout-growing  in  Massachusetts 
have  been  paying,  during  the  past  season,  for  ox-liver,  to  feed  their 
young  fry,  ten  cents  apound,  a  price  which,  if  the  liver  xvei'e  fed  to  the 
larger  fish,  would  be  ruinous.  Curdled  milk  has  been  used  by  some 
with  favorable  results  ;  and  should  this  be  found,  on  full  trial,  to  meet 
all  the  wants  of  the  fish,  it  must  take  the  place  of  liver  and  such  meats. 
One  company,  located  at  West  Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  feeds  the 
large  trout  on  salt-water  shrimps,  gathered  in  the  marshes  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  and  costing  one  dollar  per  bushel.  Should  all  these  plans 
fail,  it  is  yet  believed  that  some  way  will  be  discovered  of  utilizing  the 
insects  that  devour  our  crops,  or  the  flies  that  breed  in  ofl'al  and  about 
stables  and  manure-heaps.  A  bare  statement  of  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  this  industry  wiU  show  that  it  is  no  longer  regarded  in  the 
light  of  an  experiment.  In  New  England  and  the  Middle  States  there 
are  probably  thirty  or  forty  establishments  for  the  cultivation  of  fish, 
principally  trout,  with  a  view  to  profit.  One  firm  in  Western  New  York 
hatches  several  hxmdred  thousand  trout  annually,  and  has  realized  as 
much  as  ten  thousand  dollars  profit  in  a  single  year.  These  profits,  how- 
ever, be  it  borne  in  mind,  are  merely  from  the  sale  of  young  fish  and 
fecundated  eggs. 

Rufus  Choate. 

The  London  Saturday  Bevieic,  in  noticing  the  Life  of  Rufus  Choate, 
says :  "  Few  men  so  celebrated  in  America  are  so  little  known  in  this 
country  ;  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  We  hear  little  of  foreign 
lawyers  unless  they  are  either  politicians,  whose  names  become  familiar 
to  us  outside  of  their  profession,  or  judges  like  Kent  and  Story,  whose 
writings  have  established  their  rank  among  those  masters  of  jurispru- 
dence who  have  laid  the  foundation  of  legal  science.  Mr.  Choate, 
though  he  was  twice  elected  to  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  and 
though  he  succeeded  Mr.  Webster  as  Senator  from  ilassaohusetts,  never 
figured  in  the  first  rank  of  politicians ;  aud  he  never  attained  the 
bench.  A  seat  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  which  alone 
would  have  given  him  a  position  at  all  equal  to  that  be  held  at  the 
bar,  was  not  ofiercd  to  him  ;  and  he  declined  a  place  in  the  correspond- 
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ing  court  of  Ms  own  State.  He  was  too  busy  as  an  advocate  to  attain 
reputation  as  a  writer  on  legal  subjects ;  and  was  at  once  too  anxious 
for  his  family,  and  too  careless  and  liberal  in  money  matters,  to  allow 
himself  to  be  drawn  aside  by  ambition  or  caprice  from  a  profession  in 
which,  for  a  long  time,  his  gains  were  by  no  means  proportionate  either 
to  his  labors  or  his  fame.  He  could  not  afford  to  leave  the  bar  ;  and 
thus  one  of  the  finest  orators  that  America  ever  produced— an  orator 
reckoned  by  excellent  judges  the  equal  or  superior  of  Webster— made 
comparatively  little  hnpression  on  the  politics  of  his  time,  and  one  of 
the  best  lawyers  that  ever  practised  in  her  courts  has  left  behind  him 
no  evidence  of  his  great  abilities  except  in  the  memory  of  his  contem- 
poraries and  in  the  present  biography.  The  great  space  which  is  filled 
in  the  latter  by  professional  anecdotes  and  by  accounts  of  the  more 
celebrated  eases  in  which  he  appeared  in  itself  shows  how  large  a  space 
in  his  thoughts  and  in  his  life  was  occupied  by  liis  profession.  As  the 
biography  of  the  foremost  American  advocate  of  his  time,  the  book  has 
its  value  ;  as  a  record  of  the  few  remaining  speeches  of  a  great  orator, 
and  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  a  very  clever,  humorous,  and  genial 
gentleman,  it  contains  much  pleasant  reading ;  but  it  seems  a  meagre 
tale,  indeed,  to  be  all  that  remains  of  one  in  whom  "Webster  acknowl- 
edged an  equal  and  hoped  a  successor." 

At  Home. 
When  I  was  dead,  my  spirit  turned 

To  seek  the  much-frequented  house : 
I  passed  the  door,  and  saw  my  friends 

Feasting  beneath  green  orange-boughs  , 
From  hand  to  hand  they  pushed  the  wine. 

They  sucked  the  pulp  of  plum  .and  peach ; 
They  sang,  they  jested,  and  they  laughed, 

For  each  was  loved  of  each. 
I  listened  to  their  honest  chat : 

Said  one :  "  To-morrow  we  shall  be 
Plodding  along  the  featureless  sands, 

And  coasting  miles  and  miles  of  sea." 
Said  one :  "  Before  the  turn  of  tide 

We  will  achieve  tbe  eyry-seat." 
Said  one:  " To-morrow  shall  be  like 

To-day,  but  much  more  sweet." 
"  To-morrow,"  said  they,  strong  with  hope, 

And  dwelt  upon  the  pleasant  way : 
"  To-morrow,"  cried  they,  one  and  all, 

While  no  one  spoke  of  yesterday. 
Their  life  stood  full  at  blessed  noon ; 

I,  only  I,  had  passed  away ; 
"To-morrow  and  to-day,"  they  cried: 

I  was  of  yesterday. 
I  Shivered  comfortless,  but  cast 

No  chill  across  the  table-cloth ; 
I,  all  forgotten,  shivered,  sad 

^0  stay,  and  yet  to  part  how  loath  ! 
I  passed  from  the  familiar  room, 

I,  who  from  love  had  passed  away. 
Like  the  remembrance  of  a  guest 
That  tarrieth  but  a  day. 

Lady-birds. 
Last  summer,  it  will  be  remembered,  lady-birds  appeared  in  England 
in  immense  numbers.  In  some  places  all  the  roads  and  streets,  and,  in 
fact,  every  object  out-of-doors,  were  covered  with  them,  and  in  some 
towns  we  read  of  their  being  shovelled,  in  vast  quantities  down  into  the 
sewers.  It  seems  they  are  already  reappearing  in  many  localities,  and 
there  seems  every  probability  of  a  large  number  this  coming  summer. 
Land  and  Water  gives  an  account  of  the  habits  of  this  creature  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  habit  of  lady-birds  is  to  hibernate  and  get  through  the 
winter,  hidden  between  palings,  sheltered  underneath  the  loose  bark  of 
trees,  buried  in  heaps  of  dead  leaves,  or  concealed  in  holes  in  old  walls  ; 
hence  they  are  quite  prepared  to  make  their  exit  at  the  shortest  notice, 
if  a  few  sunny  days  lure  them  from  their  hiding-places  ;  and  this  is  just 
what  happened  about  a  week  ago.  Lady-birds,  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, are  among  our  earliest  spring  visitors.  The  female,  soon  after  her 
appearance,  deposits  her  eggs  underneath  the  leaves,  selecting  plants  or 
trees  most  frequented  by  the  aphides.  The  eggs  are  of  a  dingy-yellow 
tint,  cylindrical  in  shape,  and,  when  fastened  to  the  leaf  by  the  parent 
lady-bird,  hang  by  one  end  in  clusters  numbering  often  fifty  or  sixty. 
Soon  there  emerge  from  out  the  egg-cases  quaint-looking  little  grubs  of 
a  dingy  hue,  but  somewhat  gaudily  marked  with  dots  of  orange  and 
scarlet.  If  no  plant-lice  are  to  be  found  upon  the  tree  whereon  they 
come  into  existence,  the  tiny  larvte  then  take  their  walks  abroad  in  pur- 
suit of  aphides,  theirfavorite  food.  In  something  like  three  weeks  they 
attain  their  full  size,  and  are  then  slate-colored,  mixed  with  markings  of 
yellow,  while  along  the  centre  of  the  back  tiny  tubercles   from  which 


minute  hairs  grow,  are  interspersed  with  spots  of  black  and  red.  The 
next  proceeding  is  to  retire  into  some  safe  locality,  and  when  there  to 
fix  themselves  securely  by  their  tails  to  a  leaf  or  other  suitable  object. 
Thus  suspended,  the  change  takes  place  from  the  larvai  to  the  pupse 
condition.  The  pupce  are  pitch  black  and  highly  polished,  having  a 
row  of  yellowish  spots  extending  along  the  median  line,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  back.  In  about  three  weeks  after  the  '  transformation  scene ' 
the  perfect  lady-birds  burst  from  their  pupse-cases,  to  wing  their  way  to 
'  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.' " 

Earthquakes  in  Dalmatia. 

The  earthquakes  felt  at  Trieste  and  Ancona  on  the  1st  and  2d  of 
March,  have  been  followed  by  shocks  more  or  less  violent  along  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia;  at  Lissa,  Podrgrage,  Zabiee,  and  especially  at  Clana, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of  the  undulations.  In  the  latter 
vUlage,  composed  of  one  hundred  and  forty  houses,  all  of  which  have 
been  more  or  less  injured,  thirty-seven  arc  completely  sliattered  and 
rendered  uninhabitable.  The  dry  stone  walls  in  the  neighborhood  were 
overthrown  from  the  east  to  the  west.  The  interior  of  the  Church  of 
Clana  presented,  on  the  following  day,  a  picture  of  desolation  ;  the  walls 
being  rent  in  every  direction,  the  vault  broken,  and  the  presbytery  in  a 
ruinous  condition.  The  entire  population,  quaking  with  fear,  passed 
the  nio-ht  in  the  open  air,  which  was  bitterly  cold ;  during  which  they 
were  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  dread  by  the  alarming  intensity  and 
frequency  of  the  shocks,  no  less  than  fifteen  having  been  counted  be- 
tween half  past  eight  p.  m.  and  six  a.  m.  In  the  gray  light  of  dawn  a 
feeling  of  anguish  spread  through  the  crowd  of  human  beings  huddled 
together,  when  they  heard  and  perceived  two  enormous  masses  of  rocks, 
detached  from  a  neighboring  mountain,  slide  rapidly  down  the  descent, 
threatening  them  all  with  instant  destruction.  Happily,  however,  they 
were  arrested  in  their  course  by  the  soft  nature  of  the  soil,  and  also  by 
a  belt  of  woodlands  which  intercepted  them ;  othei-wise  the  calamity 
would  have  been  complete.  However  great  the  disaster  may  be,  the 
consolation  remains  that  no  lives  were  lost.  The  devastation  caused  by 
these  phenomena  cannot  yet  be  correctly  estimated,  but  will,  in  all 
likelihood,  exceed  in  value  sixty  thousand  flfrins,  an  enormous  amouDt 
for  a  poor  village  like  Clana. 

The  Flogging-Question. 

The  question  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  practice  of  flogging  in 
the  public  schools  has  reached  the  Pacific  coast,  and  appears  to  have 
raged  there  with  great  intensity,  if  we  are  to  take  literally  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  bright  and  clever  San  Francisco  News  Letter,  which 
deserves  to  be  called  the  Punch  of  the  Pacific :  "  An  anxious  correspond- 
ent would  like  to  know  why  we  have  not  devoted  more  space  to  the  all- 
engrossing  subject  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  public  schools.  We 
have  given  the  subject  the  most  elaborate  attention  ;  we  have  written 
page  after  page  upon  it.  Day  and  night  we  have  toiled  and  perspired 
over  that  distressing  problem.  Through  summer's  sun  and  winter's 
snow,  with  an  unfaltering  purpose  we  have  strung  miles  of  ink  upon 
acres  of  paper,  weaving  wisdom  into  eloquence  with  the  tireless  industry 
of  a  sUk-woi-m  forming  liis  cocoon.  We  have  refused  food,  scorned 
sleep,  and  endured  thirst,  to  see  our  work  grow  beneath  our  cunning 
hand.  The  more  we  wrote  the  wiser  we  became  ;  the  opinions  of  one 
day  were  rejected  the  next;  the  blind  surmising  of  yesterday  ripened 
into  the  full  knowledge  of  to-day,  and  this  matured  into  the  superhu- 
man omniscience  of  this  evening.  We  have  finally  got  so  infernally 
clever  that  we  have  abandoned  the  original  design  of  our  great  work, 
and  determined  to  make  it  a  compendium  of  every  thing  that  is  ac- 
curately known  up  to  date,  and  the  bearing  of  this  upon  flogging  in 
general.  This  is  a  trifle  rough  upon  the  boy  that  was  licked — whom,  as 
nearly  as  we  can  remember,  we  set  out  to  defend — but  it  will  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  newspapers.  These  can  go  on  with  their  perennial  wrangle 
over  the  ridiculous  question  of  juvenile  flagellation,  while  we  tackle  the 
higher  problem  and  unfold  the  broader  philosophy  of  a  universal  wal- 
loping." 

Execution   of  Don   Carlos. 

Among  the  curious  documents  which  the  German  scholar  Bergenroti. 
discovered  in  the  Spanish  archives  at  Simancas  was  one  giving  the  fol- 
lowing ghastly  account  of  the  execution  of  Don  Carlos,  the  unhappy  son 
of  Philip  II. :  "  They  enter  a  room  where  a  large  arm-chair  is  placed, 
surrounded  by  a  great  quantity  of  sawdust.  The  executioner  stands 
near  it  with  his  knife.  The  prince  is  not  frightened  by  that  sight.  He 
is  seated  on  the  chair.  The  executioner  begs  his  pardon,  and  the  prince 
in  a  gracious  manner  gives  him  his  hand  to  kiss.  The  executioner  ties 
his  legs  and  arms  with  '  autas '  of  Cologne  to  the  legs  and  arms  of  the 
chair;  tics  a  bandage  of  bhiok  silk  round  his  eyes,  and  places  himself, 
with  the  knife  in  his  hand,  behind  the  prince.  The  prince  says  to  the 
confessor  [the  author  of  the  document],  '  Pray  for  my  soul.'  ,The  con- 
fessor says  the  Credo,  and  the  prince  responds  in  a  clear  and  firm  voice. 
When  he  pronounced  the  words  'unico  fijo' — only  son— the  executioner 
puts  his  knife  to  his  throat,  and  a  stream  of  blood  rushes  down  on  the 
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sawdust.  The  prince  struggles  little ;  tlie  knife,  "being  very  sharp,  had 
cut  well.  The  executioner  takes  the  bandage  frona  the  eyes,  which  are 
closed.  The  face  is  pale,  like  that  of  a  corpse,  but  has  preserved  its 
natural  expression.  The  executioner  unties  the  corpse,  wraps  it  in  a 
black  baize  cloth,  and  puts  it  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  That  done,  An- 
tonio Perez  flies  all  at  once  at  the  executioner,  accusing  him  of  having 
stolen  the  diamonds  of  the  prince.  The  executioner  denies,  is  searched, 
and  Perez  finds,  in  one  of  the  folds  of  his  dress,  the  diamonds.  The 
executioner  grows  pale,  and  declares  that  that  is  witchery.  Esoovedo  is 
sent  to  tlie  king,  and  soon  returns  with  two  arquebusiers.  The  king, 
he  says,  has  ordered  that  the  executioner  is  to  die  on  the  spot  for  the 
heinous  crime  of  having  robbed  the  corpse  of  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal. 
The  executioner  confesses,  protests  his  innocence,  is  led  out  by  the  sol- 
diers into  the  court-yard,  and  two  detonations  of  arquebuses  are  heard." 

Tigers  useful. 
We  believe  it  was  Mr.  Charles  Eeade  who,  in  All  the  Tear  Hound, 
demolished  the  character  of  the  lion  for  courage  and  nobility,  and  showed 
the  lord  of  the  forest  to  be  among  the  most  mean  and  cowardly  of  the 
animal  creation.  An  exactly  contrary  discovery  has  been  made  with  re- 
gard to  tlie  tiger.  Hitherto  he  has  been  considered  an  incarnation  of  all 
that  is  cruel  and  treacherous,  without  one  redeeming  point.  But  he  is 
now  being  rehabilitated,  like  Nero,  Henry  VIII.,  Luerotia  Borgia,  and 
other  much-maligned  historical  characters,  and  is  found  to  be  the  ally, 
if  not  the  friend  of  man.  In  the  Straits  Settlements,  we  are  told  by  the 
Homeward  Mail,  the  planters  have  made  a  discovery  analogous  to  that 
wiiich  has  raised  little  birds  in  England  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
farmer.  The  new  version  of  the  small-birds  story  is  that  the  planters 
of  Singapore  have  found  killing  tigers  to  be  the  forerunner  of  an  in- 
crease in  wild  hogs,  and  tlie  latter  animal  destroys  the  crops.  One  Eng- 
lish planter  has,  therefore,  it  seems,  become  a  protector  of  'tigers  to  re- 
store the  balance.  Thus  it  appears  that  persons  in  the  agricultural  in- 
terest who  do  not  keep  flocks  find  a  carnivorous  enemy  less  formidable 
than  a  granivorous  one.  Tliat  is  to  say,  a  tiger  who  occasionally  eats  a 
man,  woman,  or  child,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  not  such  a  public  enemy 
as  a  wild-boar  who  makes  havoc  upon  a  field  of  corn.  Human  beings 
cost  nothing,  but  crops  are  marketable,  and,  when  tliej/  are  interfered 
with,  the  matter  becomes  serious.  Hence  the  protection  movement  to 
which  our  contemporary  refers.  It  has  just  been  announced  that  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  shot  two  tigers  up-country  in  India.  This  would 
be  bad  news  for  the  farmers,  but  for  the  fact  that  his  royal  highness  had 
previously  speared  several  wild-boars. 

Donations  to  tlie  Imperial  Library, 
The  Imperial  Library  of  Paris  has  published  its  usual  annual  list  of 
donations,  from  which  we  extract  the  most  remarkable  items  :  Four  me- 
dallions in  gold,  found  in  the  excavations  near  the  site  of  ancient  Tar- 
sus. Tliree  of  these,  struck  in  honor  of  Alexander  the  Great,  bear  his 
name  in  Greek  characters  on  the  reverse.  On  one  of  the  medals  he  is 
represented  in  the  characters  and  with  the  attributes  of  Hercules  ;  on  an- 
other is  his  bust  with  the  diadem  ;  while  the  third  bears  a  fine  portrait  of 
him.  The  fourth  medallion  represents  Alexander  Severus  crowned  by  vic- 
tory, with  a  figure  of  Roma  leaning  upon  a  shield.  Three  of  these  me- 
dallions are  nearly  three  inches  each  in  diameter,  and  weigh  more  than 
three  ounces  ;  the  fourth  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  rest.  These  me- 
dallions, which  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  execution  as  well 
as  their  historical  interest,  were  struck,  it  is  supposed,  by  order  of 
Severus.  They  were  presented  by  Napoleon  III.,  who  acquired  them  at 
the  cost  of  fifty  thousands  francs.  Prof  Herbert,  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  presented  a  collection  of  Genoese  coins,  silver  and  bronze,  found 
at  Furiani,  near  Bastia,  Corsica,  and  some  Corsican  and  Carthai^inian 
pieces,  amounting  in  all  to  two  hundred  and  sixty-one.  Among  curi- 
osities may  be  mentioned  an  album  of  autographs  and  souvenirs  of  com- 
posers and  vocalists,  bequeathed  by  the  late  sculptor-caripaturist,  M. 
Dantan,  Jr.,  and  a  portfolio  of  more  than  six  hundred  proofs  before 
letters  of  Gavarui's  drawings. 

Two  Curious  Needles. 

The  King  of  Prussia  recently  visited  a  needle-manufactory  in  his 
kingdom,  in  order  to  see  what  machinery  combined  with  the  human 
hand  could  produce.  He  was  shown  a  number  of  superfine  needles, 
thousands  of  which  together  did  not  weigh  half  an  ounce,  and  mar- 
velled how  such  minute  articles  could  be  pierced  with  an  eye.  But  he 
was  to  see  that  in  this  respect  even  something  still  finer  and  more  per- 
fect could  be  created.  The  borer— that  is  the  workman  whose  business 
it  is  to  bore  the  eyes  in  these  needles— asked  for  a  hair  from  the  mon- 
arch's head.  It  was  readily  given,  and  with  a  smile.  He  placed  it  at 
once  under  the  boring-machine,  made  a  hole  in  it  with  the  greatest  care, 
furnished  it  with  a  thread,  and  then  handed  the  singular  needle  to  the 
astonish^  king. 

The  second  curious  needle  is  in  the  possession  of  Queen  Victoria. 
It  was  made  at  the  celebrated  needle-manufactory  at  Eedditch,  and  rep- 


resents the  column  of  Trajan  in  miniature.  This  well-known  Roman  col- 
umn is  adorned  with  numerous  scenes  in  sculpture,  which  immortalize 
Tr.ijau's  heroic  actions  in  war.  On  this  diminutive  needle  scenes  in  the 
life  of  Queen  Victoria  are  represented  in  relief,  hut  so  finely  cut  and  so 
small  that  it  requires  a  magnifying  glass  to  see  them.  The  Victoria 
needle,  moreover,  .can  be  opened.  It  contains  a  number  of  needles  of 
smaller  size,  which  are  equally  adorned  with  scenes  in  relief. 

Japanese  Fashions. 
The  style  of  dress  in  Japan  is  even  more  varied  than  it  is  on  Broad- 
way in  New  York.  It  reaches  from  nothing  up  to  quite  an  elaborate 
toilet.  The  women  never  appear  in  public  without  some  kind  of  cloth- 
ing, which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  men,  and  the  former  show 
that  superiority  of  talent  in  this  department  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  sex  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  A  Japanese  lady,  thoroughly  ar- 
rayed, is  quite  an  elaborate  work  of  art.  A  large  amount  of  attention, 
and  no  little  expense,  to  begin  with,  is  devoted  to  the  airangement  of 
the  hair,  even  the  common  people  regularly  employing  a  hair-dresser. 
If  they  cannot  atford  the  luxury  every  day,  they  will  make  it  last  for 
two  days  by  sleeping  upon  a  wooden  pillow  placed  under  the- neck.  The 
item  of  next  importance  in  a  Japanese  lady's  toilet  is  her  oU,  or  girdle, 
which  is  usually  of  some  liglit  colors,  and  arranged  behind  with  great 
care,  so  as  to  form  the  camel's  hump,  recently  so  popular  among  other 
uncivilized  nations,  especi.ally  New-Yorkers.  The  Grecian  bend  is  an 
old  institution  in  Japan,  and  to  see  one  of  these  dark-skinned  ladies, 
with  her  extensive  head-dress,  a  hump  upon  her  back,  an  extremely 
narrow  skirt,  high  wooden  pattens,  her  body  thrown  forward  as  she 
minces  her  way  along,  you  would  imagine  that  she  was  caricaturing  the 
brainless  votaries  of  fashion  in  other  lands  ;  but  she  is  only  dressing  as 
her  people  have  dressed,  and  walking  as  they  have  walked,  perhaps  for 
centuries. 

Viper- catching. 

Prof  n.  F.  Klinger,  of  Hartford,  having  read  the  article  on  viper-. 
eatcliing  in  the  Miscellany  of  No.  54  of  the  Journal,  writes  to  say  that 
it  makes  no  mention  of  the  method  most  commonly  employed  ia 
France  to  destroy  these  reptiles,  which  he  describes  as  follows  from 
personal  observation  :  "  In  Dauphinc,  Auvergne,  and  other  mountain- 
ous districts  of  France  vipers  have  always  been  very  common,  and  their 
destruction  is  encouraged  by  the  municipal  authorities,  who  offer  a  small 
reward — I  believe  two  sous — for  every  dead  viper  brouglit  to  the  mayor. 
Tlje  country  lads  go  to  places  where  vipers  abound,  carrying  with  them 
a  tin  bucket  or  iron  pot  containing  some  millc  an^l  water.  The  pot  is 
hung  up  and  a  fire  kindled  under  it.  The  fumes  of  boiling  cow's  milk 
have  a  peculiar  attraction  for  vipers,  and  as  soon  as  one  approaches  it  is 
caught  and  thrown  into  the  hot  milk.  Tlie  hisses  of  this  first  victim 
bring  his  comrades  to  the  spot,  who  in  their  turn  wander  into  the  pot, 
to  be  followed  by  others  who  come  rushing  along  furiously  to  help  their 
friends  in  distress.  About  one  hundred  reptiles  may  be  caught  in  this 
way  in  less  than  an  hour.  I  need  hardly  mention  that  those  engaged 
in  this  pastime  take  c.are  to  protect  themselves  against  the  venomous 
bites  of  the  furious  snakes." 

Shyness. 

Mr.  Emerson,  in  his  new  volume,  "  Society  and  Solitude,"  gives 
a  very  graphic  account  of  a  singular  humorist  he  once  knew,  who 
"  declared  that  he  could  not  get  enough  alone  to  write  a  letter  to  a  ' 
friend."  " He  left  the  city,"  proceeds  Mr.  Emerson.  "He  hid  him- 
self in  pastures.  The  solitary  river  was  not  solitary  enough  ;  the  sun 
and  moon  put  him  out.  "When  he  bought  a  house,  tlie  first  thing  he  did 
was  to  plant  trees.  Ho  could  not  enough  conceal  himself.  Set  a  hedge 
here  ;  set  oaks  there  ;  trees  behind  trees  ;  above  all,  set  evergreens,  for 
they  will  keep  a  secret  all  the  year  round.  The  most  agreeable  compli- 
ment you  could  pay  him  was  to  imply  that  you  had  not  observed  him  in 
a  house  or  a  street  where  you  had  met  him.  While  he  sufi'ered  at  being 
Been  where  he  was,  he  consoled  himself  with  the  delicious  thought  of 
the  inconceivable  number  of  places  where  he  was  not !  " 

Natural  and  Artificial. 
The  contrast  between  the  natural  and  the  artificial  was  finely  illu.s- 
trated  by  a  professor  in  a  recent  lecture  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Referring  to  tlie  truth  and  vigor  of  the  old  Scottish  ballads,  he  said: 
"  One  ancient  ballad  began  in  this  way  : 

■  The  sun  shines  fair  on  Car'isle  wa'.' 
It  might  be  said  that  there  was  not  much  poetry  in  that,  and  perhaps 
there  was  not.     The  artificial  school  would  have  rendered  it  some- 
what in  this  fashion : 

'  The  glorious  orb  which  Phoebus  rolls  on  high 
Shines  with  transcendent  lustre  in  the  sky. 
And  fast  and  fair  the  fervid  sunbeams  fall, 
Oh,  stately  Carlife*.e  I  on  thine  ancient  wall.' 

[Laughter.]  The  class  would  judge  for  themselves,  but  he  preferred 
the  original." 
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THE  consumption  of  teer  in  England  has,  of  late  years,  increased  at  an 
extraordinary  rate.  Powerful  interests  have  concurred  in  promoting 
it — the  landed  interest,  the  farming  interest,  the  malting  interest,  the 
orewing  interest,  the  Government  (because  of  the  immense  revenue 
which  it  produces),  and  the  great  army  of  beer-sellers.  Though  bad 
times  may  have  temporarily  afl'ected  the  consumption,  it  has  rapidly  re- 
covered itself,,  and  again  advanced  at  a  greatly  more  rapid  rate  than 
either  population  or  wages.  Thus,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  while 
the  consumption  of  spirits  has  remained  almost  stationary  in  England 
and  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland  has  even  shown  a  considerable  decrease, 
the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  malt  used  in  the  making  of  beer  con- 
sumed in  England  has  been  equal  to  about  fifteen  million  bushels,  rep- 
resenting an  increased  annual  consumption  of  upward  of  two  hundred 
million  gallons  of  beer. 

Here  is  a  "  sphere  "  for  women,  as  yet  comparatively  untried  in  this 
country.  Tlie  crew  of  a  Mediterranean  brig  is  thus  described :  Captain, 
Anagnostes  Andreas  ;  steward,  his  wife ;  wheelsman,  his  son  Alexan- 
der, aged  nineteen  ;  clerk.  Calliope,  his  oldest  daughter  ;  common  sail- 
ors. Aphrodite,  aged  seventeen,  and  Plato,  fifteen  ;  supernumeraries, 
Senophon,  Alfred,  Achilles,  and  Hector,  ages  from  five  to  thirteen 
years ;  these  comprising  the  entire  family.  It  is  added,  by  way  of  il- 
lustrating their  seamanship,  an  art  in  which  the  modern  Greeks  are  il- 
lustrious, that,  during  a  recent  storm  off  Messina,  in  which  their  sails 
were  torn  to  pieces,  the  three  women  kept  watch  on  deck  by  night  and 
day,  except  when  one  of  their  number  was  upon  the  yards  mending  the 
torn  sails. 

At  an  Indiana  divorce-case  recently,  the  principals  were  made  to  re- 
late the  course  of  their  married  life,  and,  while  recounting  how  happily 
they  used  to  live,  they  begaa  to  weep  at  the  recollection.  The  judge 
followed  suit,  the  audience  joined  in,  and  the  court-room  fluttered  with 
handkerchiefs.  When,  at  length,  the  emotion  was  somewhat  under 
control,  the  slill-sobbing  judge  suggested  to  the  husband  and  wife  the 
propriety  of  trying  married  life  once  more.  With  a  few  more  tears, 
they  put  up  their  handkerchiefs,  left  court,  and  went  home  together. 

A  week  ago  we  gave  a  story  of  the  late  Dr.  Duncan,  of  Edinburgh. 
Here«s  another  instance  of  the  worthy  man's  strange  forgetfulness.  He 
was  engaged  to  officiate  one  Sunday  for  the  minister  of  Culter,  near 
Aberdeen;  and  left  the  latter  place  in  good  time,  mounted  on  a  ''shel- 
tie."  Being  a  great  snuff-taker,  he  frequently  had  recourse  to  his 
"  mull "  on  the  journey  ;  and,  arriving  at  a  turn  of  the  road  where  the 
wind  blew  right  ahead,  he  turned  his  nag  about  to  enable  him  to  take  a 
pinch  more  easily;  having  done  so,  he  forgot  to  turn  his  "sheltie" 
again,  and  rode  into  Aberdeen,  discovering  only  when  too  late  that  the 
people  of  Culter  had  had  no  service  on  that  day. 

A  man  named  Gil  Migota,  who  in  his  youth  had  his  hour  of  celeb- 
rity, has  just  died  at  Cracow,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-six.  It  was 
he  who,  during  the  Russian  campaign,  saved  Niipoleon  I.  when  the 
French  army  rapidly  evacuated  Moscow,  set  on  fire  by  Kostopehin.  A 
troop  of  Cossacks  pursued  the  emperor's  carriage,  but  Gil  Migota  escaped 
from  them  by  his  skilful  manceuvres  and  the  rapidity  of  liis  flight.  Thus 
Napoleon  twice  owed  his  life  to  the  address  and  skill  of  his  postilion — 
it  being  well  known  tliat  it  was  to  liis  postilion  Cesar,  who  crossed  the 
Eue  Saint-Nieaise  so  rapidly,  that  the  first  consul  escaped  from  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  infernal  machine. 

An  example  of  the  utilization  of  waste  has  lately  been  afforded  by  a 
firm  of  photographers  at  Wakefield,  England.  During  the  last  three 
years  they  have  carefully  collected  their  defective  pictures,  clippings, 
sweepings,  washings,  etc.,  burning  the  former  from  time  to  time  to 
ashes,  and  precipitating  the  latter  by  common  salt.  To  every  pound  of 
residue  thus  obtained,  half  a  pound  each  of  carbonate  of  potash  and 
soda  ciystal  in  powder  was  added,  and  the  whole  fluxed.  Two  bars  of 
pure  silver,  alloyed  with  a  little  gold,  were  tl-ius  obtained,  weighing  to- 
gether one  hundred  and  seventy  ounces  troy,  which  have  realized  forty- 
four  pounds,  one  shilling,  and  one  penny. 

An  enterprisrag  reporter  talked  with  Safford,  the  astronomer  and 
mathematician,  recently,  and  extracted  from  him  the  secret  of  his  won- 
derful powers  in  the  way  of  mentally  multij^lying  long  rows  of  figures 
by  other  rows  as  wonderfully  long.  The  process  by  which  the  professor 
multiplies  in  his  head  two  numbers  of  six  figures  each  is,  we  are  told, 
"  to  take  them  by  threes,  first  perpendicularly,  and  then  diagonally  mul- 
tiplying, and  by  arranging  products  in  requisite  relative  position  and 
adding  up,  you  have  the  correct  result."  Exactly  so,  and  we  trust  the 
reporter  knows  now  how  to  do  it. 

A  writer  in  the  Observer  says :  "  We  read  lately  of  a  case  where  a 
preacher,  having  lost  a  child,  called  in  a  neighboring  minister  to  attend 
the  funeral,  and  heard,  in  his  own  house,  one  of  his  own  sermons,  pub- 
lished ten  years  before." 


We  see  advertised  among  the  latest  batch  of  novels,  a  story  witli  the 
title  of  "  The  Baronet's  Sunbeam."  If  this  should  pi'ove  successful, 
we  may  expect  to  see  it  followed  by  "  The  Marquis's  Moonsliine,"  and 
indeed  a  further  sequel  may  with  safety  be  anticipated,  entitled  some 
what  similarly,  "The  Countess's  Starlight." 

The  fall  of  snow  in  the  eastern  Pyrenees  has  been  greater  than  any 
on  record  there.  M.  Naudin,  in  a  description  of  the  fall,  read  before 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  says  that  of  the  olives  and  elms  the  branches 
are  broken  down,  and  the  trunks  torn  by  the  weiglit  of  the  snow.  The 
orange-trees  are  also  mutUated,  though  to  a  less  extent. 

A  new  saint  has  been  admitted  into  the  Catholic  calendar — Urban  V., 
the  sixth  Pope  of  Avignon.  The  body,  from  which,  now  that  its  former 
owner  is  canonized,  potent  relics  wUl  undoubtedly  be  made,  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  at  Marseilles. 

Professor  Goltz,  of  KOnigsberg,  in  his  experiments  upon  the  nervous 
centre  of  frogs,  finds  tliat  if  you  take  out  the  brain,  and  then  rub  a  wet 
finger  down  the  frog's  back,  the  creature  will  croak  as  if  pleased.  Frogs 
must  be  easily  pleased. 

That  was  a  triumphant  appeal  of  an  Irishman,  a  lover  of  antiquity, 
who,  in  urging  the  superiority  of  the  old  architecture  over  the  new,  said : 
"  Wliere  will  you  find  any  modern  building  that  has  lasted  so  long  as 
the  ancient?" 

Judge  Paxson,  of  Cincinnati,  declares  that  the  law  enabling  a  party 
in  the  suit  to  testify  in  his  own  case  has  produced  a  frightful  increase  of 
perjury. 

The  chaplain  of  the  Iowa  State  Prison  was  asked  by  a  friend  how  his 
parishioners  were.     "All  under  conviction,"  was  the  reply. 

La  Marianne,  the  great  secret  society  in  France,  is  said  to  number 
over  five  hundred  thousand  members. 

A  judge  at  Muncie,  Iowa,  recently  fined  a  woman  of  (hat  place  twenty 
dollars  for  thrashing  her  two  grown-up  daughters. 

George  T.  Curtis's  "  Life  of  Daniel  Webster  "  is  favorably  reviewed 
in  the  leading  English  journals,  daily  and  weekly. 

A  strong  eftbrt  is  making  in  France  to  secure  the  election  of  George 
Sand  to  one  of  the  vacant  chairs  in  the  Academy. 

Mr.  Dickens  made  fifty  thousand  dollars  by  his  last  series  of  London 
readings.    A  report  is  in  circulation  that  he  intends  to  revisit  America. 

An  Illinois  man  got  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  and  hired  her  to  do  the 
housework  at  two  dollars  a  week. 

Pennsylvania  has  a  pedagogue  ninety-six  years  old.  He  is  one  of  the 
old  masters. 

The  number  of  Mormons  who  practise  polygamy  is  said  not  to  ex- 
ceed two  thousand. 

There  are  more  Jews  in  the  city  of  New  York  than  in  the  Holy  L.and. 

The  population  of  Vienna  is  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 


S^Ijc  glnscitm. 


AIR  or  mud  volcanoes  are,  for  the  most  part,  conical  hills  of  low 
elevation,  with  a  hollow  or  depression  at  the  centre,  from  which 
they  discharge  the  mud,  which  is  forced  upward  by  the  gas  and  steam. 
The  temperature  of  the  ejected  matter  is  generally  low.  The  mud, 
gray-colored,  with  the  odor  of  petroleum,  is  subject  to  the  same  alter- 
nating movements  common  to  the  fluid  lava  of  volcanoes,  properly  so 
called.  The  jcases  which  throw  out  this  liquid  mud,  mLxed  with  salts 
of  gypsum,  naphtha,  sulphur,  sometimes  even  of  ammonia,  are  usually 
carburetted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid.  Every  thing  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  compounds  proceed,  at  least  in  great  part,  from  the 
reaction  produceil  between  the  various  elements  of  the  subsoil,  under 
the  influence  of  infiltrating  water  between  bituminous  marls,  complex 
carbonates,  and  probably  carbonic  acid,  derived  from  acidulated  springs. 
M.  Fournet  saw  in  Languedoc,  near  Eoujan,  traces  of  some  of  those 
formations  ;  and  not  far  from  that  neighborhood  is  the  bituminous  spring 
of  Gabian. 

Mud-volcanoes,  or  salses,  exist  in  rather  numerous  localities.  Several 
are  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Modena.  There  are  some  in  Sicily, 
between  Aragona  and  Girgenti.  Pallas  observed  tliem  in  the  Ciimea, 
in  the  peninsula  of  Kertoh,  in  the  isj^  of  Tamim.  Von  Humboldt  has 
described  and  figured  a  group  of  them  in  the  province  of  Carthagena,  in 
South  America.  Finally,  they  have  been  observed  in  the  i.sland  of 
Trinidad  and  in  Hiudostan.  Our  illustration  represents  the  mud-volcano 
of  Turbaco,  in  the  province  of  Carthagena,  which  is  described  and 
figured  by  Von  Humboldt  in  his  "  Voyage  to  the  Equatorial  Eegions  of 
America." 

In  certain  countries  wo  find  small  hiUooks  of  argillaceous  formation, 
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rcsulting  from  the  ancient  discharges  of  mud- volcanoes,  from  which  I  -with  great  violence.  Slight  shocks  of  earthquakes  are  felt ;  blocks  of 
tlie  disengagement  of  gas,  ^yater,  and  mud,  has  long  ceased.  Sometimes,  dried  earth  are  projected  from  the  ancient  crater,  and  new  waves  of  mud 
however,  tlie  phenomenon  returns  and  resumes  its  interrupted  course  I  flow  over  its  edge,  and  spread  over  tlie  neighboring  hills. 
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A  TIMELY  WORD  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

The  opening  of  Sprins  is  regarded  all  over  the  land  as  the  signal  for  house-clean- 
ing operations,  and  this  duty  is  generally  a  very  perplexing  and  unpleasant  one.  If 
there  is  any  season  of  the  year  when  the  temper  and  patience  of  the  entire  household 
— family  and  ser^'ants — are  put  to  a  severe  test,  it  is  in  the  spring-time,  when  the 
whole  house,  from  top  to  bottom,  has  to  be 

RENOVATED,  CLEANSED,  AND  SCOURED. 

We  are  confident  .all  housekeepers  will  gtadly  accept  and  adopt  ever\'  means 
promismg  relief  under  these  trying  circumstances.  The  discoverj-  ol  a  new  agent,  to 
■save  the  hard  work  of  brush-scrubbing,  and  reduce  the  perplexities  of  house-cleaning 
10  a'simple  and  pleasant  operation,  has  long  been  a  desideratum. 

ENOCH  MORGAN'S  SONS'  SAPOLIO 

Has  completely  and  fully  supplied  this  want,  and  the  spring  house  cleaning  for  T870 
will  afford  a  pleasant  and  joyful  contr.ast  10  the  simitar  work  of  former  yearsT  Only  a 
few  months  have  elapsed  since  the  manufacture  of  SAPOI.IO  began,  and  already  it 
has  become  a  favorite  substitute  for  .any  and  all  other  cleansing  compounds. 

No  other  article  for  cleansing  purposes  will  accomplish  the  desired  end  so  easily, 
rapidly,  and  cheaply,  as  SAPOLIO.     Ef  its  use, 

THE  WORK   OP   DAYS   IS   REDUCED   TO    AS   MANY 
HOURS, 

And  domestic  clouds  give  way  to  warm  and  happy  sunshine.  The  readers  of  Ap- 
PLETONS'  Journal — the  ladies,  especially — will  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  force  of  this 
reasoning.  The  fame  and  popularity  of  Enoch  Morgan's  Sons'  Soaps  have  for 
years  been  known  throughout  the  civilized  worid,  and  SAPOLIO  bids  fair  to  rival 
€very  other  branch  of  their  t'-ade. 


NOTICE. 

"RALPH  THE  HEIR,"  by  Anthony  Trollops,  is  now  pub- 
lishing in  Appletons'  Journal.  It  appears  in  Supplements,  once 
a  month,  the  first  issued  being  with  Number  Forty-three. 

"THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD,"  by  Charles 
Dickens,  is  also  now  publishing  in  this  Journal,  each  monthly 
part,  as  published  in  England,  issued  ■with  one  number  of  the 
Journal  eomplete.     Part  First  appeared  with  Journal  No.  56. 

"THE  THREE  BROTHERS,"  so  far  as  printed  in  the  Jour- 
nal up  to  Jan.  1st,  has  been  published  in  pamphlet-form,  and  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  thirty  cents. 

"THE  LADY  OF  THE  ICE,"  by  J.4mes'De  Mille,  was  com- 
menced in  Number  Fifty-three  of  the  Journal,  and  wiU  be  completed 
in  thirteen  numbers. 
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THE   LADY   OF  THE   ICE.* 

By  James  De  SIille,  Author  of   "  The  Dodge  Clob  Abroad," 
"  Cord  and  Creese,"  etc. 

CHAPTER  XX.— "OUR  SYMPOSIUM,"  AS  O'HALLOEAN  CALLED 
IT.— HIGH  AND  MIGHTY  DISCOURSE.- GENER.^L  nSTSPBCTION 
OF  ANTIQUITY  BY  jV  LEARNED  EYE.— A  DISCOURSE  UPON" 
THE  "  OIO.^EESOIZIN "  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.— HO- 
MERIC TRANSLATIONS,— O'HALLORAN  AND  BURNS.— A  NEW- 
EPOCH  FOR  THE  BROGUE.- THE  DINNER  OF  ACHILLES  AND 
THE  PALACE  OF  ANTINOUS. 

The  servants  brought  us  the  generous  preparations  for  the  even- 
ing— sugar,  spoons,  hot  water,  tumblers,  and  several  other  things. 

O'Halloran  began  by  expressing  his  gratitude,  and  saying  tliat 
Nora  could  not  speak  on  the  subject.  He  hoped  I  would  see,  by  that, 
why  it  was  that  she  had  not  answered  my  questions.  Whereupon  I 
hastened  to  apologize  for  asking  questions  which  so  harshly  reminded 
her  of  a  terrible  tragedy.  Our  mutual  explanations  were  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  we  turned  to  subjects  in  general. 

As  our  symposium  proceeded,  O'Hallor.an  grew  more  and  more 
eloquent,  more  discursive,  more  learned,  more  enthusiastic.  He  didn't 
expect  me  to  take  any  part  in  the  conversation.  He  was  only  anx- 
ious that  I  should  "  take  it  hot,"  and  keep  my  pipe  and  my  tumbler 
well  in  hand.  He  was  like  Coleridge,  and  Johnson,  and  other  great 
men  who  abhor  dialogues,  and  know  notliing  but  monologues. 

On  this  occasion  he  monolog\ied  on  the  following  subjects  :  The 
Darwinian  hypothesis,  the  positive  philosoph}',  Protestant  missions, 
temperance  societies,  Fichte,  Lessing,  Hegel,  Carlyle,  mummies,  the 
Apocalypse,  Maimonides,  John  Scotus  Erigena,  the  steam-engine  of 
Hero,  the  Serapeium^  the  Dorian  Emigration,  and  the  Trojan  War. 
This  at  last  brought  him  on  the  subject  of  Homer. 

He  paused  for  a  moment  here. 

"  D'ye  want  to  know,"  said  he,  "  the  thrue  business  of  me  loife,  an' 
me  sowl  occupeetion  ?  " 

I  bowed  and  gave  a  feeble  smile.  I  thought  of  Fenian  agencies 
and  a  dozen  other  things,  and  fancied  that  in  this  hour  of  confidence 
he  would  tell  all.  I  had  several  times  wondered  why  he  lived  in  a 
place  which  he  hated  so,  and  had  a  vague  idea  that  he  was  some  kind 
of  a  secret  emissary,  though  there  was  certainly  not  a  single  thing  in 
his  character  which  might  warrant  such  a  supposition. 

"  Me  object,"  said  O'Halloran,  looking  solemnly  at  me,  "  and  the 
whole  eem  of  me  loife  is  the  Oioneesoizin  of  the  language  of  the  Saxon. 
He's  thrust'his  language  on  us,  an'  my  eem  is  to  meek  it  our  oun,  to 
illivate  it — an'  by  one  schtoopindous  illusthreetion  to  give  it  a  pleece 
among  the  letherary  doialicts  of  the  wurruld." 

"  Oioneesoizin  ?  "  said  I,  slowly. 

"  Yis,  Oioneesoizin,"  said  O'Halloran.  "  An'  I'm  going  to  do  this 
by  mains  of  a  thransleetion  of  Homer.  For  considher.  Since  Chap- 
man no  thransleetion  has  been  made.  Pope  and  Cowper  are  contimpt- 
ible.  Darby  is  onraydable.  .Gladstone's  attimpt  on  the  fust  buk,  .an' 
Mat  Arnold's  on  the  seem,  an'  Worsley's  Spinsayrians  are  all  feel- 
ures.  Ye  see,  they  think  only  of  maythers,  an'  don't  considher  doia- 
licts. Homer  wrote  in  the  Oionie  doialict,  an'  shud  be  thranslated 
'  into  the  modern  ayquivalint  of  that  same." 

"  Oil,  I  see,"  said  I,  "  but  is  there  such  an  equivalent  ?  " 

"  Yis,"  said  he,  solemnly.  "  Ye  see,  the  Scotch  doialict  has  been 
illivatid  into  a  Doric  by  the  janius  of  a  Burruns ;  and  so  loikewise 
shall  the  Oirish  be  illivatid  into  an  Oioneean  doialict  by  the  janius  of 
O'Halloran. 

"  For  Oirish  is  tire  natural  an'  conjayneal  ripriseentitive  of  the  an- 
cient Oioneean.  It's  vowel-sounds,  its  diphthongs,  its  shuperabun- 
dince  of  leginds,  all  show  this  most  pleenly.  So,  too,  if  we  apploy  this 
modern  Oinecan  to  a  thransleetion  of  Homer,  we  see  it  has  schtoopin- 
dous advantages.  The  Homeric  nc'cras,  the  ipithets,  and  the  woild 
alterneetion  of  dacthyls  an'  spondees,  may  all  be  riprisinted  boy  a  nee- 
tive  and  conjayneal  mayther.  Take  for  a  spieimin  Barn;/  O'BraJlag/ian. 
'  'Twas  on  a  windy  night  about  two  o'clock  in  the  mornin.'  That  is 
the  neotive  raisure  of  the  Oirish  bards,  an'  is  iminintly  adapted  to  ren- 
dher  the  Homeric  swinge.  It  consists  of  an  Oiambic  pinthimitir  fol- 
lowed by  a  daethylie  thripody ;  an'  in  rhythm  projuices  the  effects  of 
the  daethylie  hixamitir.     Compeer  wid  this  the  ballad  mayther,  an' 


the  hayroic  mayther,  and  the  Spinserian  stanzas,  of  Worsley,  an 
Gladstone's  Saxon  throchaies,  and  Darby's  dull  blank  verse,  an' 
the  litheral  prose,  an'  Mat  Arnold's  attimpts  at  hixameters,  an' 
Dain  somebody's  hindicasyllabics.  They're  one  an'  all  ayqually 
contimptible.  But  in  this  neetive  Oirish  loine  we  have  not  only 
doialictic  advantages,  but  also  an  anieezing  number  of  others.  It's 
the  doirict  riprisinteetive  of  the  Homiric  loine,  fust,  in  the  num- 
ber of  fate  ;  secindly,  in  the  saysural  pause  ;  thirdly,  in  the  capaceetee 
for  a  dactylic  an'  spondaic  inding,  an'  fowerthly,  in  the  shuperabun- 
dince  of  sonorous  ipithits  and  rowling  syll.ibcefeeceetions.  An'  all  this 
I  can  prove  to  ye  by  spicimins  of  me  oun  thransleetion." 

With  this  he  went  to  a  Davenport  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and 
brought  out  a  pile  of  manuscript  closely  written.  Then  he  seated 
himself  again. 

"  I'll  raid  ye  passages  here  an'  there,"  said  he.  "  The  fust  one  is 
the  reception  of  the  imbassy  by  Achilles."  Saying  this,  he  took  the 
manuscript  and  began  to  read  the  following  in  a  very  rich,  broad 
brogue,  which  made  me  think  that  he  cultivated  this  brogue  of  his 
purposely,  and  out  of  patriotic  motives,  from  a  desire  to  elevate  his 
loved  Irish  dialect  to  an  equality  with  the  literary  standard  English : 

"  '  He  spake.    Pat  Rokles  heard,  an'  didn't  dacloine  for  till  do  it, 
But  tuk  the  niate-thray  down,  an'  into  the  Ibyre  he  threw  it: 
A  shape's  choine  an'  a  goat's  he  throwed  on  top  of  the  platter, 
An'  wan  from  a  lovely  pi^r,  than  which  tliere  wor  nivir  a  fatter; 
Thase  O'Tommedon  tuk,  O'Kelly  devoided  thim  nately. 
He  meed  mince-mate  av  thim  all,  an'  thin  he  spitted  thim  swately  ; 
To  sich  entoicin'  fud  thoy  all  estinded  their  arrunip, 
Till  fud  and  dhrink  loikewiee  had  lost  their  jaynial  charrums  ; 
Thin  Ajax  winked  at  Phaynix,  O'Dishes  take  note  of  it  fiayly, 
An'  powerin'  out  some  woine,  he  dhrunk  till  the  health  ov  O'Kelly.' " 

After  this  he  read  the  description  of  the  palace  of  Antinoua  in 
the  "  Odyssey: " 

"  '  For  beuchus  hoights  ov  brass  aich  wee  wos  firi-umlee  buildid, 
From  the  front  dure  till  the  back,  an'  a  nate  blue  corrinis  filled  it ; 
An'  there  was  gowldin  dures,  that  tastee  dome  securin', 
An'  silver  posts  loikewise  that  slid  the  breezin'  dure  in  ; 
An'  lovely  gowldin  dogs  the  inthcrrance  wee  stud  fadt  in. 
Thim  same,  H.  Phaestus  meed,  which  had  a  turrun  for  castin'. 
Widout  that  speecious  hall  there  grew  a  gyardin,  be  Jakers  1 
A  fincc  purticts  that  seeme  of  fower  (I  think  it  is)  acres.'  " 

,  I  have  but  an  indi^inct  recollection  of  the  rest  of  the  evening.  If  I 
was  not  sound  asleep,  I  must  have  been  in  a  seisi-Joze,  retaining  just 
sufficient  consciousness  to  preserve  the  air  of.an  absorbed  listener.  I 
had  nothing  but  an  innumerable  multitude  of  visions,  which  assumed 
alternately  the  shape  of  Nora  and  of  Marion.  When  at  length  I  rose 
to  go,  O'Halloran  begged  me  to  stay  longer.  But,  on  looking  at  my 
watch,  I  found  it  was  half-past  three,  and  so  suggested  in  a  general  way 
that  perhaps  I'd  better  be  in  bed.  Whereupon  he  informed  me  that 
he  would  not  be  at  home  on  the  following  evening,  but  wouldn't  1 
come  the  evening  after.  I  told  him  I'd  be  very  happy.  But  suddenly 
I  recollected  an  engagement.  "  Well,  will  you  be  at  leisure  on  the 
next  evening  ?  "  said  he.  I  told  him  I  would  be,  and  so  I  left,  with 
the  intention  of  returning  on  the  third  evening  from  that  time. 

I  got  home  and  went  to  bed ;  and  in  my  dreams  I  renewed  the 
events  of  that  evening.  Not  the  latter  part  of  it,  but  the  former  part. 
There,  before  me,  floated  the  forms  of  Nora  and  of  Marion,  the  one  all 
smiles,  the  other  all  gloom — the  one  all  jest  and  laughter,  the  other 
silent  and  sombre — the  one  casting  at  me  the  glowing  light  of  her 
soft,  innocent,  laughing  eyes  ;  the  other  flinging  at  me  from  her  dark, 
lustrous  orbs  glances  that  pierced  my  soul.  I'm  an  impressible  man. 
I  own  it.  I  can't  help  it.  I  was  so  made.  I'm  awfully  susceptible. 
And  so,  'pon  my  honor,  for  the  life  of  me  I  couldn't  tell  which  I  ad- 
mired most  of  these  two  fascinating,  bewildering,  lovely,  bewitching, 
yet  totally  different  beings.  "  Oh,  Nora !  "  I  cried — and  immediately 
after,  "  Oh,  Marion  !  " 


CHAPTER  XXI.— JJiCK  ONCE  MORE.— THE  WOES  OF  A  LO\'EE.— 
NOT  WISELY  BUT  TOO  MANY.— WHILE  JACK  IS  TELLING  HIS 
LITTLE  STORY,  THE  ONES  .WHOM  HE  THUS  ENTERTAINS 
H.WE  A  SEPARATE  MEETING.— THE  BURSTING  OF  THE 
ST02M.— THE  LETTER  OF  -NUMBER  THREE."— THE  WIDOW 
.\ND  MISS  PHILLIP'S.- JACK  HAS  TO  AVAIL  HIMSELF  OF  THE 
AID  OF  A  CHAPLAIN  OF  HER  M.UESTY'S  FORCES.^ACK  AN 
INJURED  >!AN. 
It  was  late,  on   the  following  morning  when  I  rose.     I  expected  to 

see  Jack  bouncing  in,  but  there  were  no  signs  of  him.     I  went  about 
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on  my  usiia^  round,  but  be  didn't  turn  up.  I  asked  some  of  the  other 
fellows,  but  none  of  them  had  seen  him.  I  began  to  be  anxious.  Duns 
were  abroad.  Jack  was  in  peril.  The  sherift'  was  near.  There  was 
no  joke  in  It.  Perhaps  he  was  nabbed,  or  perhaps  he  was  in  hiding. 
The  fact  that  no  one  had  seen  him  was  a  Tery  solemn  and  a  very  por- 
tentous one.  I  said  nothing  about  my  feelings,  but,  as  the  day  wore 
on  without  bringing  any  sign  of  him,  I  began  to  bo  more  anxious  ;,and 
as  the  evening  came  I  retired  to  my  den,  and  there  thoughts  of  Jack 
intermingled  themselves  with  visions  of  Nora  and  Marion. 

The  hours  of  that  evening  passed  very  slowly.'  If  I  could  have 
gone  to  O'Halloran's,  I  might  have  forgotten  my  anxiety ;  but,  as  I 
couldn't  go  to  O'Halloran's,  I  could  not  get  rid  of  my  anxiety.  What 
had  become  of  him  ?  Was  he  in  limbo?  Had  betaken  Louie's  ad- 
vice and  flitted  ?  Was  he  now  gnashing  his  splendid  set  of  teeth  in 
drear  confinement ;  or  was  he  making  a  fool  of  himself,  and  an  ass,  by 
persisting  in  indulging  in  sentiment  with  Louie  ? 

In  the  midst  of  these  cogitations,  eleven  o'clock  came,  and  a  few 
moments  Etfter  in  bounced  Jack  himself. 

I  met  him  as  the  prodigal  son  was  met  by  his  father. 

He  was  gloomy.  There  was  a  cloud  on  his  broad,  Jovian,  hilari- 
ous, Olympian  brow,  with  its  clustering  ambrosial  locks. 

"  Jack,  old  fellow !  You  come  like  sunshine  through  a  fog.  I've 
been  bothering  about  you  all  day.  Have  you  been  nabbed  ?  Are  the 
duns  abroad  ?  Has  the  sheriff  invited  you  to  a  friendly  and  very  con- 
fidential conversation  ?     You  haven't  been  here  for  two  days." 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  said  Jack,  "  I  was  here  last  night,  and  waited  till 
three,  and  then  walked  off  to  sleep  on  it.  You're  up  to  something  your- 
self, old  man,  but  look  out.  Take  warning  by  me.  Don't  plunge  in 
too  deep.  For  my  part,  I  haven't  the  heart  to  pursue  the  subject. 
I've  got  beyond  the  head-stone  even.  The  river's  the  place  for  me. 
But,  Macrorie,  promise  me  one  thing." 

"  Oh,  of  course — all  right — go  ahead." 
,  "  Well,  if  I  jump  into  the  river,  don't  let  them  drag  for  me.    Let  me 
calmly  drift  away,  and  be  borne  off  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     I  want 
oblivion.     Hang  head-stones  !     Let  Anderson  slide." 

Saying  this.  Jack  crammed  some  tobacco  into  his  pipe,  lighted  it, 
flung  himself  into  a  chair,  and  began  smoking  most  vigorously.  I 
watched  him  for  some  time  in  silence.  There  was  a  dark  cloud  on  his 
Bunny  brow ;  he  looked  woe-begoue  and  dismal,  and,  though  such  ex- 
pressions were  altogetlier  out  of  harmony  with  the  style  of  his  face, 
yet  to  a  friendly  eye  they  were  sufficiently  visible.  I  saw  that  some- 
thing new  had  occurred.  So  I  waited  for  a  time,  thinking  that  he 
would  volunteer  his  confidence ;  but,  as  he  did  not,  I  thought  I  would 
ask  for  it. 

"  By  Jove ! "  said  I,  at  last.  "  Hang  it.  Jack,  do  you  know,  old 
man,  you  seem  to  be  awfully  cut  up  about  something — hit  hard — and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  What's  up  ?  Any  thing  new  ?  Out  with  it — 
clean  breast,  and  all  that.  'Pon  my  life,  I  never  saw  you  so  cut  up 
before.     What  is  it  ?  " 

Jack  took  bis  pipe  from  bis  mouth,  Bubbed  his  forehead  violently, 
stared  at  me  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  slowly  ejaculated : 

"  There's  a  beastly  row— tremendous — no  end — that's  what  there 
is." 

"  A  row  ?  " 

"  Yes — no  end  of  a  row." 

"  Who  ?     What  ?     Which  of  them  ?  " 

"  All  of  them.  Yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  to  be  continued  to-mor- 
row. Such  is  life.  Sic  transit,  et  cetera.  Good  Lord !  Macrorie, 
what's  a  fellow  to  do  but  drown  himself?  Yes,  my  boy — oblivion  1 
that's  what  I  want.  And  I'll  have  it.  This  life  isn't  the  thing  for  me. 
I  was  never  made  to  be  badgered.  The  chief  end  of  man  is  for  other 
things  than  getting  snubbed  by  woman.  And  I'm  not  going  to  stand 
it.  Here,  close  by,  is  a  convenient  river.  I'll  seek  an  acquaintance 
with  its  icy  tide,  rather  than  have  another  day  like  this." 

"  But  I'm  all  in  the  dark.     Tell  what  it  is  that  has  happened." 

Jack  inhaled  a  few  more  whiffs  of  the  smoke  that  cheers  but  not 
inebriates,  and  then  found  voice  to  speak : 

''  You  see  it  began  yesterday.  I  started  off  at  peace  with  the 
world,  and  went  most  dutifully  to  call  on  Jliss  Phillips.  Well,  I  went 
in  and  found  her  as  cool  as  an  icicle.  I  didn't  know  what  was  up,  and 
proceeded  to  do  the  injured  innocent.  Whereupon  she  turned  upon 
me,  and  gave  it  to  me  then  and  there,  hot  and  heavy.  I  didn't  think 
it  was  in  her.  I  really  didn't — by  Jove !  The  way  she  gave  it  to  me," 
and  Jack  paused  in  wonder. 


"  What  about  ?  "  said  I. 

"  The  widow  ! "  groaned  Jack. 

"  The  widow  ?  "  I  repeated. 

"  Yes — the  widow."  " 

"  But  how  did  she  hear  about  it  so  soon  ?  " 

"  Oh,  easy  enough.  It's  all  over  town  now,  you  know.  Her  friends 
hero  heard  of  it,  and  some  were  incredulous,  and  others  were  indig- 
nant. At  any  rate,  both  classes  rushed  with  delightful  unanimity  to 
inform  her,  so  you  may  imagine  the  state  of  mind  I  found  her  in. 

"  You  can  easily  imagine  what  she  said.  I  don't  think  much  of 
your  imagination,  Macrorie,  but  in  this  case  it  don't  require  a  very 
vivid  one.  The  worst  of  it  is,  she  was  quite  right  to  feel  indignant. 
The  only  thing  about  it  all  that  gave  me  the  smallest  relief,  was  the 
fact  that  she  didn't  do  the  pathetic.  She  didn't  shed  a  tear.  She 
simply  questioned  me.  She  was  as  stiff  as  a  ramrod,  and  as  cold  as  a 
stone.  There  was  no  mercy  in  her,  and  no  consideration  for  a  fellow's 
feelings.  She  succeeded  in  making  out  that  I  was  the  most  contempt- 
ible fellow  living." 

"And  what  did  you  say?  " 

"  Say  ?  What  could  I  say  ?  She  forced  me  to  own  up  about  the 
widow.  Hang  it,  you  know  I  can't  lie.  So,  after  trying  to  dodge  her 
questions,  I  answered  them.  She  wouldn't  let  me  dodge  them.  But 
there  was  one  thing  left.  I  swore  to  her,  by  all  that  was  true,  that  I 
didn't  care  a  fig  for  the  widow,  that  my  engagement  with  her  arose 
altogether  through  a  mistake.  She  pressed  me  hard  on  this,  and  I 
had  to  tell  this  too." 

"What?  Look  here.  Jack — you  didn't  drag  in  Louie  into  your 
confounded  scrape  ? " 

"  Do  you  think  I'm  such  a  villain  as  that  ?  "  said  Jack,  indignantly. 
"  No — of  course  I  didn't.  Louie — I'd  die  first.  No.  I  told  her  some 
story  about  my  mistaking  her  for  a  friend,  whose  name  I  didn't  men- 
tion. I  told  her  that  I  took  the  widow's  hand  by  mistake — just  in  fun, 
you  know — thinking  it  was  my  friend,  and  all  that ;  and  before  I  knew 
it  the  widow  had  nabbed  me." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Well,  she  didn't  condescend  to  ask  the  name  of  my  friend.  She 
thought  the  widow  was  enough  at  a  time,  I  suppose,  and  so  she  asked  me 
about  the  state  of  my  feelings  toward  her.  And  here  I  expressed  my- 
self frankly.  I  told  her  that  my  only  desire  was  to  get  out  of  he-r 
clutches — that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and  that  I  was  in  an  infernal 
scrape,  and  didn't  know  how  to  get  out  of  it. 

"  Such  strong  language  as  this  mollified  her  a  little,  and  she  began 
to  believe  me.  Yet  she  did  not  soften  altogether.  At  last,  I  pitched 
into  the  widow  hot  and  heavy.  This  restored  her  to  her  usual  self. 
She  forgave  me  altogether.  She  even  said  that  she  was  sorry  for  me. 
She  hinted,  too,  that  if  she  ever  saw  the  widow,  she'd  have  it  out  with 
her." 

"  Heaven  forbid ! "  said  I.     "  Keep  them  apart.  Jack,  if  you  can." 

Jack  groaned. 

"  So  it's  all  right,  is  it  ?  I  congratulate  you — as  fiir  as  it's  worth 
congratulation,  you  know.  So  you  got  out  of  it,  did  you  ?  A  '  full, 
fresh,  frank,  free,  formal,  ample,  exhaustive,  and  perfectly  satisfactory 
explanation,'  hey  ?     That's  the  style  of  thing,  is  it  ?  " 

Jack  gnashed  his  teeth. 

"  Come,  now— ;-old  boj' — no  chaff.  I'm  beyond  that.  Can't  stand 
it.  Fact  is,  you  haVen't  heard  the  whole  story  yet,  and  I  don't  feel 
like  telling  the  rest  of  it,  if  you  interrupt  a  fellow  with  your  confounded 
humbug." 

"  Go  ahead — don't  fear.  Jack — I  won't  chaff." 

Jack  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  Well,  then — I  took  her  out  for  a  drive.  We  had  a  very  good 
time,  though  both  of  us  were  a  little  preoccupied,  and  I  thought  she 
had  altered  awfully  from  what  she  used  to  be ;  and  then,  you  know, 
after  leaving  her,  I  went  to  see  the  widow." 

"  You  didn't  tell  her  where  you  were  going,  of  course  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Jack,  with  a  sigh.  "Well,  you  see,  I  went  to  the 
widow,  and  I  found  that  she  had  heard  about  my  calling  on  Miss  Phil- 
lips, and  driving  out  with  her  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  I  don't  know 
what  else.  She  was  calm,  and  quiet,  and  cool,  and  simply  wanted  to 
know  what  it  all  meant.  M'cll,  do  you  know  that  sort  of  coolness  is 
the  very  thing  that  I  can't  stand.  If  she'd  raved  at  me,  or  scolded,  or 
been  passionate,  or  gone  on  in  any  kind  of  a  way,  I  could  have  dealt 
with  her;  but  with  a  person  like  that,  who  is  so  calm,  and  cool,  and 
quiet,  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea  how  to  act. 
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"  I  mumblcJ  something  or  other  about '  old  friendship ' — '  stranger 
in  a  strange  land ' — horrid  rot — what  an  ass  she  must  have  thought 
mo ! — but  that's  the  way  it  was.  She  didn't  say  any  thing.  She  began 
to  talk  about  something  else  in  a  conventional  way — the  weather,  I 
think.  I  couldn't  do  any  thing.  I  made  a  vague  attempt  at  friendly 
remonstrance  with  her  about  her  coolness;  but  she  didn't  notice  it. 
She  went  on  talking  about  the  weather.  She  was  convinced  that  it 
would  snow.  I,  for  my  part,  was  convinced  that  there  was  going  to 
be  a  storm — a  hurricane — a  tornado — any  thing.  But  she  only  smiled 
at  my  vehemence,  and  finally  I  left,  with  a  general  idea  that  there  was 
thunder  in  the  air. 

"  Well,  you  know,  I  then  went  off  to  see  Louie.  But  I  didn't  get 
any  satisfaction  there. 
The  other  girls  were 
present,  and  the  aunt. 
There  wasn't  any  whist, 
and  so  I  had  to  do  the 
agreeable  to  the  whole 
party.  I  waited  until 
late,  in  the  hope  that 
some  chance  might  turn 
up  of  a  private  chat  with 
Louie,  but  none  came. 
So  at  last  I  came  home, 
feeling  a  general  disgust 
with  the  world  and  the 
things  of  the  world." 

"  Rather  hard,  that," 
said  I,  as  Jack  relapsed 
into  moody  silence. 

"  Hard  ?  "  said  he  ; 
"  that  was  yesterday,  but 
it  was  nothing  to  wl;at  I 
met  with  to-day." 

"To-day  ? — w  h  y, 
what's  up  worse  than 
that  ? " 

"Every  thing.  But 
I'll  go  on  and  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it.  Only 
don't  laugh  at  me,  Ma- 
crorie,  or  I'll  cut." 

"  Laugh  ?  Do  I  ever 
laugh  V  " 

Jack  took  a  few  more 
pud's,  and  relieved  his 
sorrow-laden  breast  by 
several  preliminary  and 
preparatory  sighs,  after 
which  he  proceeded : 

"To-day,"  ho  began, 
"  I  got  up  late.  I  felt 
heavy.  I  anticipated  a 
general  row,  I  dressed. 
I  breakfasted,  and,  just 
as  I  was  finishing,  the 
row  began.  A  letter 
was  brought  in  from  the 
post-office.  It  was  from 
Number  Three." 

"  Number  Three  ?  " 
I  cried. 

"  Number  Three,"  repeated  Jack.  "  As  if  it  wasn't  bad  enough 
already,  she  must  come  forward  to  add  herself  to  those  who  were  al- 
ready crushing  me  to  the  earth,  and  driving  me  mad.  It  seemed  hard, 
by  Jove !  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  old  chap,  nobody's  so  remorseless  as 
a  woman.  Even  my  duns  have  been  more  merciful  to  me  than  these 
friends  whom  I  love.     It's  too  bad,  by  Jove,  it  is ! 

"  Well.  Number  Three's  letter  was  simply  tremendous.  She  had 
heard  every  thing.  I've  already  told  you  that  she  keeps  the  run  of 
me  pretty  well,  though  how  she  manages  it  I  can't  imagine — and  now 
it  seems  she  heard,  on  the  same  day,  of  ray  engagement  to  the  widow, 
and  of  the  arrival  of  Miss  Phillips,  to  whom  I  was  also  engaged.  This 
I'-ows  seemed  to  drive  her  wild  with  indignation.     She  mentioned  these 
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facts  to  me,  and  ordered  me  to  deny  them  at  once.  She  dcplared  that 
it  was  impossible  for  any  gentleman  to  act  so  dishonorably,  and  said 
that  nothing  but  the  character  of  her  informant  could  lead  her  to  ask 
me  to  deny  such  foul  slanders. 

"  That's  the  way  she  put  it.  That's  the  style  of  thing  she  flung  at 
me  when  I  was  already  on  my  bacli.  That's  Number  Three  for  you  ! 
And  tjie  worst  of  it  is,  I  don't  know  what  to  say  in  reply.  I  tell  you 
what  it  is  now,  5Iacrorie,  that  was  a  pretty  tough  beginning  for  the  day. 
I  felt  it,  and  I  left  my  room  with  a  dark  presentiment  in  my  mind,  and 
the  same  general  idea  of  a  brooding  thunder-storm,  w  hich  I  had  ex- 
perienced the  evening  before. 

"  Then  I  went  to  see  Miss  Phillips,  and  this  was  my  frame  of  mind. 
I  found  her  calm,  cold, 
and  stiff  as  an  iceberg. 
Not  a  single  kind  word. 
No  consideration  for  a 
fellow  at  all.  I  implored 
her  to  tell  me  Vhat  was 
the  matter.  She  didn't 
rail  at  me ;  she  didn't 
reproach  me;  but  pro- 
ceeded in  the  same  cruel, 
inconsiderate,  iceberg 
fashion,  to  tell  me  what 
the  matter  was.  And  I 
tell  you,  old  boy,  the 
long  and  the  short  of  it 
was,  there  was  the  very 
mischief  to  pay,  and  the 
last  place  in  Quebec  that 
I  ought  to  have  entered 
was  that  particular 
place.  But  then,  how 
did  I  know  'i  Besides, 
I  wanted  to  see  her." 

"What  was  it?"  I 
asked,  seeing  Jack  hesi- 
tate. 

"What!  Why,  who 
do  you  think  had  been 
there  'i  The  widow  her- 
self! She  had  come  to 
call  on  Miss  Phillips, 
!,i;d  came  with  a  fixed 
I'.e.sign  on  me.  In  a  few 
moments  she  managed 
to  introduce  my  name. 
Trotting  me  out  in  that 
lashion  doesn't  strike 
me  as  being  altogether 
fair,  but  she  did  it. 
Mrs.  Llewclopen,  who  is 
Miss  Phillips's  aunt,  took 
her  up  rather  warmly, 
and  informed  her  that  I 
was  engaged  to  Miss 
Phillips.  The  widow 
smiled,  and  said  I  was 
a  sad  man,  for  I  had 
told  her,  when  I  en- 
gaged myself  to  her, 
that  my  afl'air  with  Miss 
Phillips  was  all  broken  off,  and  had  repeated  the  same  thing  two  even- 
ings before.  She  also  informed  them  that  I  visited  her  every  day,  and 
was  most  devoted.  To  all  this  Miss  Phillips  had  to  listen,  and  could 
not  say  one  word.  She  had  sense  enough,  however,  to  decline  any 
altercation  with  the  widow,  and  reserve  her  remarks  for  me.  And 
now,  old  boy,  you  see  what  I  caught  on  entering  the  presence  of  Miss 
Phillips.  She  did  not  weep ;  she  did  not  sigh  ;  she  did  not  reproach ; 
she  did  not  cry — she  simply  questioned  me,  standing  before  me  cold 
and  icy,  and  flinging  her  bitter  questions  at  me.  The  widow  had  said 
this  and  that.  The  widow  had  repeated  such  and  such  words  of  mine. 
The  widow  had  also  subjected  her  to  bitter  shame  and  mortification. 
And  what  had  I  to  say  ?     She  was  too  much  of  a  lady  to  denounce  or 
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to  scold,  and  too  high-hearted  even  to  taunt  me ;  too  proud,  too  lofty, 
to  deign  to  show  that  she  felt  the  cut ;  she  only  questioned  me  ;  she 
only  asked  me  to  explain  such  and  such  things.  AVell,  I  tried  to  ex- 
plain, and  gave  a  full  and  frank  account  of  every  thing,  and,  as  far  as 
the  widow  was  concerned,  I  was  perfectly  truthful.  I  declared  again 
that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and  that  I'd  give  any  thing  to  get  rid  of  her. 
This  was  all  perfectly  true,  but  it  wasn't  by  any  means  satisfactory  to 
Miss  Phillips.  She's  awfully  high-strung,  you  know.  She  couldn't 
■overlook  the  fact  that  I  had  given  the  widow  to  understand  that  it 
■was  all  broken  off  with  us.  I  had  never  said  so,  but  I  had  let  the 
■widow  think  so,  and  that  was  enough. 

"  Well,  you  know,  I  got  huffy  at  last,  and  said  she  didn't  make  al- 
lowances for  a  fellow,  and  all  that.  I  told  her  that  I  was  awfully 
careless,  and  was  always  getting  into  confounded  scrapes,  but  that  it 
would  all  turn  out  right  in  the  end,  and  some  day  she'd  understand  it 
all.  Finally,  I  felt  so  confoundedly  mean,  and  so  exactly  like  some 
infernal  whipped  cur,  that  I  then  and  there  asked  lier  to  take  me,  on 
the  spot,  as  I  was,  and  fulfil  her  vow  to  me.  I  swore  that  the  widow 
was  nothing  to  me,  and  wished  she  was  in  Jericho.  At  this  she 
smiled  slightly,  and  said  that  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  saying,  and, 
in  fact,  declined  my  self-sacriticing  offer.  So  there  I  was — and  I'll  be 
hanged,  Macrorie,  isn't  it  odd  ? — there's  the  third  person  that's  refused 
to  marry  me  off-hand  !  I  vow  I  did  what  I  could.  I  offered  to  marry 
her  at  once,  and  she  declined  just  as  the  others  did.  With  that  I 
■turned  the  tables  on  her,  reproached  her  for  her  coldness,  told  her 
that  I  had  given  her  the  highest  possible  mark  of  my  regard,  and 
bade  her  adieu.  We  shook  hands.  Hers  was  very  languid,  and  she 
looked  at  me  quite  indifferently.  I  told  her  that  she'd  feel  differ- 
ently to-morrow,  and  she  said  perhaps  she  might.  And  so  I  left 
her. 

"  Well,  then,  I  had  the  widow  to  visit,  but  the  letter  and  the  affair 
■with  Miss  Phillips  had  worn  out  my  resources.  In  any  ordinary  case, 
the  widow  was  too  many  guns  for  me,  but,  in  a  case  like  this,  she  was 
formidable  beyond  all  description.  So  I  hunted  up  the  chaplain,  and 
made  him  go  with  me.  He's  a  good  fellow,  and  is  acquainted  mth  her 
a  little,  and  I  knew  that  she  liked  him.  So  we  went  off  there  to- 
gether. Well,  do  you  know,  Macrorie,  I  believe  that  woman  saw 
through  the  whole  thing,  and  knew  why  the  chaplain  had  come  as  well 
as  I  did.  She  greeted  me  civilly,  but  rather  shortly ;  and  there  was  a 
half-smile  on  her  mouth,  confound  it !  She's  an  awfully  pretty  woman, 
too  !  We  were  there  for  a  couple  of  hours.  She  made  us  dine — that 
is  to  say,  I  expected  to  dine  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  she  invited 
the  chaplain.  So  we  stayed,  and  I  think  for  two  hours  I  did  not  ex- 
change a  dozen  words  with  her.  She  directed  her  conversation  almost 
■exclusively  to  the  chaplain.  I  began  to  feel  jealous  at  last,  and  tried 
to  get  her  attention,  but  it  was  no  go.  I'm  rather  dull,  you  know — 
good-natured,  and  all  that,  but  not  clever — while  the  chaplain  is  one 
of  the  cleverest  men  going;  and  the  widow's  awfully  clever,  too. 
They  got  beyond  me  in  no  time.  They  were  talking  all  sorts  of  stuff 
a.bout  Gregorian  chants,  ecclesiastic  symbolism,  mediasval  hymns,  the 
lion  of  St.  Mark,  chasuble,  alb,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know, 
no  end,  and  I  sat  like  a  log  listening,  just  the  same  as  though  they 
spoke  Chinese,  while  the  widow  took  no  more  notice  of  me  than  if  I'd 
been  a  Chinaman.  And  she  kept  up  that  till  we  left.  And  that  was 
■her  way  of  paying  me  off.  And  the  chaplain  thought  she  was  an  aw- 
fully clever  woman,  and  admired  her — no  end.  And  I  felt  as  jealous 
as  Othello.  , 

"  Then  I  hurried  off  to  Louie.  But  luck  was  against  me.  There 
was  a  lot  of  fellows  there,  and  I  didn't  get  a  chance.  I  only  got  a 
pleasant  greeting  and  a  bright  look,  that  was  all.  I  was  longing  to 
;get  her  into  a  corner,  and  have  a  little  comfort,  and  a  little  good  ad- 
■vice.  But  I  couldn't.  Misfortunes  never  come  singly.  To-day  every 
thing  has  been  blacker  than  midnight.  Number  Three,  Miss  PhiUips, 
:and  the  widow,  are  all  turning  against  a  fellow.  I  think  it's  infernally 
hard.  I  feel  Miss  Phillips's  treatment  worst.  She  had  no  business  to 
•come  here  at  all  when  I  thought  she  was  safe  in  New  Brunswick.  I 
■dare  say  I  could  have  wriggled  through,  but  she  came  and  precipitated 
the  catastrophe,  as  the  saying  i.'J.  Then,  again,  why  didn't  she  take 
me  when  I  offered  myself?  And,  for  that  matter,  why  didn't  Number 
Three  take  me  that  other  time  when  I  was  ready,  and  asked  her  to  fly 
with  me  ?  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  don't  think  I've  had  an  abominably  hard 
time  of  it !  And  now  I'm  fairly  cornered,  and  you  must  see  plainly 
■why  I'm  thinking  of  the  river.  If  I  take  to  it,  they'll  all  mourn,  and 
.pvon  T.niiip'Li  sjied  a  tear  over  me,  I  know ;  whereas,  if  I  don't,  they'll 


all  pitch  into  me,  and  Louie'U  only  laugh.  Look  here,  old  boy,  I'll 
give  up  women  forever." 

"  What !     And  Louie,  too  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that's  a  different  thing  altogether,"  said  Jack ;  and  he  sub- 
sided into  a  deep  fit  of  melancholy  musing. 


CHAPTER  XXII.— I  EE"VEAL  MY  SECRET.— TREMENDOUS  EFFECTS 
OF  THE  REVELATION.-MUTHAL  EXPLANATIONS,  -WHICH  ARE 
BY  NO  MEANS  SATISFACTORY.- JACK  STANDS  W  FOE  WBAT 
HE  CALLS  HtS  EIGHTS.-REMONSTEANCES  AND  REASONINGS, 
ENDING  IN  A  GENERAL  RO-W.-JACK  MAKES  A  DECLAEATION 
OF  ■WAR,  AND  TAKES  HIS  DEPARTURE  IN  A  STATE  OF  'UNPAE- 
ALLBLED  HUFFINESS. 

I  COULD  hold  out  no  longer.  I  had  preserved  my  secret  jealously 
for  two  entire  days,  and  my  greater  secret  had  been  seething  in  my 
brain,  and  all  that,  for  a  day.  Jack  had  given  me  his  entire  contidence. 
Why  shouldn't  I  give  him  mine  ?  I  longed  to  tell  him  all.  I  had  told 
him  of  my  adventure,  and  why  should  I  not  tell  of  its  happy  termina- 
tion ?  Jack,  too,  was  fairly  and  thoroughly  in  the  dumps,  and  it 
would  be  a  positive  boon  to  him  if  I  could  lead  his  thoughts  away 
from  his  own  sorrows  to  my  very  peculiar  adventures. 

"  Jack,"  said  I,  at  last,  "  I've  something  to  tell  you." 

"  Go  ahead,"  cried  Jack,  from  the  further  end  of  his  pipe. 

"  It's  about  the  Lady  of  the  Ice,"  said  I. 

"  Is  it  ?  "  said  Jack,  dolefully. 

"  Yes  ;  would  you  like  to  hear  about  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course,"  said  Jack,  in  the  same  tone. 

Whereupon  I  began  with  the  evening  of  the  concert,  and  told  him 
all  about  the  old  man,  and  my  rush  to  the  rescue.  I  gave  a  very  ani- 
mated description  of  the  scene,  but,  finding  that  Jack  did  not  evince 
any  particular  interest,  I  cut  it  all  short. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  won't  bore  you.  I'll  merely  state  the  leading 
facts.  I  got  the  old  fellow  out.  He  took  my  arm,  and  insisted  on  my 
going  home  with  him.  I  went  home,  and  found  there  the  Lady  of  the 
Ice." 

"  Odd,  too,"  said  Jack,  languidly,  pufRng  out  a  long  stream  of 
smoke  ;  "  don't  see  how  you  recognized  her — thought  you  didn't  re- 
member, and  all  that.  So  you've  found  her  at  last,  have  you  ?  Well, 
my  dear  fellow,  'low  me  to  congratulate  you.  Deuced  queer,  too.  By- 
the-way,  what  did  you  say  her  name  was  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  mention  her  name,"  said  I. 

"  Ah,  I  see  ;  a  secret  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.     I  didn't  suppose  you'd  care  about  knowing." 

"  Bosh  !  Course  I'd  eare.  What  was  it,  old  boy  ?  Tell  a  fellow. 
I'll  keep  dark — you  know  me." 

"  Her  name,"  said  I,  "  is  Miss  O'Halloran." 

No  sooner  had  I  uttered  that  name,  than  an  instantaneous  and  most 
astonishing  change  came  over  the  whole  face,  the  whole  air,  the  whole 
manner,  the  whole  expression,  and  the  whole  attitude,  of  Jack  Ran- 
dolph. He  sprang  up  to  his  feet,  as  though  he  had  been  shot,  and  the 
pipe  fell  from  his  hands  on  the  floor,  where  it  lay  smashed. 

"  WHAT  ! ! !  "  he  cried,  in  a  loud  voice. 

"  Look  here,"  said  I — "  what  may  be  the  meaning  of  all  that  ? 
What's  the  row  now  ?  " 

"  What  name  did  you  say  ?  "  he  repeated. 

"  Miss  O'Halloran,"  said  I. 

"  O'Halloran  ?  "  said  he — "  arc  you  sure  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  I'm  sure.     How  can  I  be  mistaken  ?  "  ^ 

"  And  her  father — what  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?  " 

"  A  fine  old  fellow,"  said  I — "  full  of  fun,  well  informed,  convivial, 
age  about  sixty,  well  preserved,  splendid  face — " 

"  Is — is  he  an  Irishman  ?  "  asked  Jack,  with  deep  emotion. 

"  Ye's." 

"  Does — does  he  live  in — in  Queen  Street  ?  "  asked  Jack,  with  a 
gasp. 

"  The  very  street,"  said  I. 

"  Number  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  ?  " 

"  The  very  number.  But  see  here,  old  chap,  how  the  mischief  do 
you  happen  to  know  so  exactly  all  about  that  house  ?  It  strikes  me 
as  being  deuced  odd." 

"  And  you  saved  her  ?  "  said  Jack,  without  taking  any  notice  of 
my  question. 
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"  Ilaveu't  I  just  told  you  so  ?  Ob,  bother  !  What's  the  use  of  all 
this  fuss  ?  " 

"  Miss  O'llalloran  ?  "  said  Jack. 

"  Miss  O'Halloran,"  I  repeated.  "  But  will  you  allow  me  to  ask 
what  in  the  name  of  common-sense  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Is  there 
a  bee  in  your  bonnet,  man  ?  What's  Miss  O'Hallorau  to  you,  or  you 
to  Miss  O'Halloran  ?  Haven't  you  got  enough  women  on  your  con- 
science already  ?  Do  you  mean  to  drag  her  in  ?  Don't  try  it,  my  boy — 
for  I'm  concerned  there." 

"  Mi.^s  O'Hallorau  !  "  cried  Jack.  "  Look  here,  Macrorie — you'd 
better  take  care." 

"  Take  care  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Don't  you  go  humbugging  about  there." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you're  up  to,  dear  boy.  What's  your  little  joke  ?" 

"  There's  no  joke  at  all  about  it,"  said  Jack,  harshly.  "  Do  you 
know  who  Miss  O'Halloran  is  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  know  that  she's  the  daughter  of  Mr.  O'Halloran,  and  that 
he's  a  fine  old  fellow.  Any  further  information,  however,  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  receive.  You  talk  as  though  you  knew  something  about 
her.  What  is  it  ?  But  don't  slander.  Xot  a  word  against  her.  That 
I  won't  stand." 

"  Slander !  A  word  against  her  !  "  cried  Jack.  "  Macrorie,  you 
don't  know  who  she  is,  or  what  she  is  to  me.  Macrorie,  this  Miss 
O'Halloran  is  that  lady  that  we  have  been  calling  '  Number  Three.'  " 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  be  confounded.  I,  too,  started  to  my 
teet,  and  not  only  my  pipe,  but  my  tumbler  also,  fell  crashing  on 
the  floor. 

"  The  devil  she  is  !  "  I  cried. 

"  She  is — I  swear  she  is — as  true  as  I'm  alive." 

At  this  moment  I  had  more  need  of  a  good,  long,  low  whistle  than 
ever  I  had  in  my  life  before.  But  I  didn't  wdiistle.  Even  a  whistle 
was  useless  here  to  express  the  emotions  that  I  felt  at  Jack's  revela- 
tion. I  stood  and  stared  at  him  in  silence.  But  I  didn't  see  him. 
Other  visions  came  before  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio,  which  shut  out 
Jack  from  my  view.  I  was  again  in  that  delightful  parlor;  again 
Xora's  form  was  near — her  laughing  face,  her  speaking  eyes,  her  e.f- 
pression — now  genial  and  sympathetic,  now  confused  and  embarrassed. 
There  was  her  round,  rosy,  smiling  face,  and  near  it  the  sombre  face 
of  Marion,  with  her  dark,  penetrating  eyes.  And  this  winning  face, 
this  laughter-loving  Venus — this  was  the  one  about  whom  Jack  raved 
as  his  Number  Three.  This  was  the  one  whom  he  asked  to  run  off 
with  him.  She  !  She  run  of!',  and  with  him  !  The  idea  was  simple 
insanity.  She  had  written  him  a  letter — had  she  ? — and  it  was  a 
scorcher,  according  to  his  own  confession.  She  had  found  him  out 
and  thrown  him  over.  Was  not  I  far  more  to  her  than  a  fellow  like 
Jack — I  who  had  saved  her  from  a  hideous  death  ?  There  could  be 
no  question  about  tliat.  Was  not  her  bright,  beaming  smile  of  fare- 
well still  lingering  in  my  memory?  And  Jack  had  the  audacity  to 
think  of  her  yet ! 

"  Number  Tliree,"  said  I^-"  well,  that's  odd.  At  any  rate,  there's 
one  of  your  troubles  cut  offl" 

"  Cut  oS-!  " 

"  Yes." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  this,  that  Number  Three  won't  bother  you  again." 

Jack  stood  looking  at  me  for  some  time  in  silence,  with  a  dark 
frown  on  his  brow. 

"  Look  here,  Macrorie,"  said  he  ;  "  you  force  me  to  gather  from 
your  words  what  I  am  very  unwilling  to  learn." 
'  "  What !  "  said  I.  "  Is  it  that  I  admire  Miss  O'Halloran  ?  Is  that 
it?  Come,  now;  speak  plainly,  Jack.  Don't  stand  in  the  sulks.  What 
is  it  that  you  want  to  say  ?  I  confess  that  I'm  as  much  amazed  as  you 
are  at  finding  that  my  Lady  of  the  Ice  is  the  same  as  your  '  Number 
Three.'  But  such  is  the  case  ;  and  now  wha^  are  you  goin"  to  do 
about  it  ?  " 

"  First  of  all,"  said  Jack,  coldly,  "  I  want  to  know  what  you  are 
proposing  to  do  about  it." 

"  I  ?  "  said  I.  "  Why,  my  intention  is,  if  possible,  to  try  to  win 
from  Miss  O'HaUorau  a  return  of  that  feeling  which  I  entertain  tow- 
ard her." 

"  So  that's  your  little  game — is  it  ?  "  said  Jack,  savagely. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  quietly ;  "  that's  e.\actly  my  little  game.  And  may 
I  ask  what  objection  you  have  to  it,  or  on  what  possible  right  you  can 
ground  any  conceivable  objection  ?  " 


"  Eight?  "  said  Jack — "  every  right  that  a  man  of  honor  should 
respect." 

"  Right  ?  "  cried  L    "  Right  ?  " 

"  Yes,  right,     You  know  very  well  that  she's  mine." 

"Yours!  Yours!"  I  cried.  "Yours!  You  call  her  'Number 
Three.'  That  very  name  of  itself  is  enough  to  shut  your  mouth  for- 
ever. What !  Do  you  come  seriously  to  claim  any  rights  over  a  girl, 
when  by  your  own  confession  there  are  no  less  than  two  others  to 
whom  you  have  offered  yourself?  Do  you  mean  to  look  me  in  the 
face,  after  what  you  yourself  have  told  me,  and  say  that  you  consider 
that  you  have  any  claims  on  Miss  O'Halloran  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do ! "  cried  Jack.  "  I  do,  by  Jove  !  Look  here,  Macrorie. 
I've  given  you  my  confidence.  I've  told  you  all  about  my  affair  with 
her.  You  know  that  only  a  day  or  two  ago  I  was  expecting  her  to 
elope  with  me — " 

"  Yes,  and  hoping  that  she  wouldn't,"  I  interrupted. 

"  I  was  not.  I  was  angry  when  she  refused,  and  I've  felt  hard  about 
it  ever  since.    But  she's  mine  all  the  same,  and  you  know  it." 

"  Yours  ?  And  so  is  Miss  Phillips  yours,"  I  cried,  "  and  so  is  Mrs. 
Finnimore  ;  and  I  swear  I  believe  that,  if  I  were  to  be  sweet  on  Louie, 
you'd  consider  yourself  injured.  Hang  it,  man !  What  are  you  up 
to  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  At  this  rate,  you'll  claim  every  woman  in 
Quebec.  Where  do  you  intend  to  draw  the  line  ?  Would  you  be  con- 
tent if  I  were  sweet  on  Miss  Phillips  ?  Wouldn't  you  be  jealous  if  I 
were  to  visit  the  widow  ?  And  what  would  you  say  if  I  were  seized 
with  a  consuming  passion  for  Louie  ?  Come,  Jack — don't  row ;  don't 
be  quite  insane.  Sit  down  again,  and  take  another  pipe,  and  let's  drop 
the  subject." 

"  I  won't  drop  the  subject,"  growled  Jack.  "  You  needn't  try 
to  argue  yourself  out  of  it.     You  know  very  well  that  I  got  her  first." 

"  Why,  man,  at  this  rate,  you  might  get  every  woman  in  America. 
You  seem  to  think  that  this  is  Utah." 

"  Come,  no  humbug,  Macrorie.  You  know  very  well  what  I  am  to 
that  girl." 

"  You  !  you  !  "  I  cried.  "  Why,  you  have  told  me  already  that  she 
has  found  you  out.  Hang  it,  man !  if  it  comes  to  that,  what  are  you 
in  her  eyes  compared  with  me  ?  You've  been  steadily  humbugging 
her  ever  since  you  first  knew  her,  and  she's  found  it  out.  But  I  come 
to  her  as  the  companion  of  the  darkest  hour  of  her  life,  as  the  one 
who  saved  her  from  death.  You — good  Lord  ! — do  you  pretend  to 
put  yourself  in  comparison  with  me  ?  You,  with  your  other  affairs, 
and  your  conscious  falsity  to  her,  with  me!  Why,  but  for  me,  she 
would  by  this  time  be  drifting  down  the  river,  and  lying  stark  and 
dead  on  the  beach  of  Anticosti.  That  is  what  I  have  done  for  her. 
And  what  have  you  done  ?  I  might  have  laughed  over  the  joke  of  it 
before  I  knew  her  ;  but  now,  since  I  know  her,  and  love  her,  when  you 
force  me  to  say  what  you  have  done,  I  declare  to  you  that  you  have 
wronged  her,  and  cheated  her,  and  humbugged  her,  and  she  knows  it, 
and  you  know  it,  and  I  know  it.  These  things  may  be  all  very  well 
for  a  lark  ;  but,  when  you  pretend  to  make  a  serious  matter  of 
them,  they  look  ugly.    Confound  it !  have  you  lost  your  senses  ?  " 

"  You'll  see  whether  I've  lost  my  senses  or  not,"  said  Jack, 
fiercely. 

"  You've  got  trouble  enough  on  your  shoulders.  Jack,"  said  I. 
"  Don't  get  into  any  more.  You  actually  have  the  face  to  claim  no 
less  than  three  women.  Yes,  four.  I  must  count  Louie,  also.  If 
this  question  were  ajoout  Louie,  wouldn't  you  bo  just  as  fierce  ?  " 

Jack  did  not  answer. 

"  Wouldn't  you  ?  Wouldn't  you  say  that  I  had  violated  your  con- 
fidence ?  Wouldn't  you  declare  that  it  was  a  wrong  to  yourself,  and 
a  bitter  injury  ?  If  I  had  saved  Louie's  life,  and  then  suddenly  fallen 
in  love  with  her,  wouldn't  you  have  warned  me  off  in  the  same  way? 
You  know  you  would.  But  will  you  listen  to  reason  f  You  can't 
have  them  all.  You  must  choose  one  of  them.  Take  Miss  Phillips, 
and  be  true  to  your  first  vow.  Take  the  widow,  and  be  rich.  Take 
Louie,  and  be  happy.  There  you  have  it.  There  are  three  for  you. 
As  for  Jliss  O'Halloran,  she  has  passed  away  from  you  forever.  I  have' 
snatched  her  from  death,  and  she  is  mine  forever." 

"  She  shall  never  be  yours !  "  cried  Jack,  furiously. 

"  She  shall  be  mine. !  "  cried  I,  in  wrathful  tones. 

"Never!  never!"  cried  Jack.  "She's  mine,  and  she  shall  be 
mine." 

"  Damn  it,  man !  are  you  crazy  ?  How  many  wives  do  you  pro- 
pose to  have  ?  " 
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"  She  shall  be  mine  !  "  cried  Jack.  "  She,  and  no  other.  I  give 
lip  all  others.  They  may  all  go  and  be  hanged.  She,  and  she  .alone, 
shall  be  mine." 

Saying  this,  he  strode  toward  the  door,  opened  it,  passed  through, 
and  banned  it  behind  him.  I  heard  his  heavy  footsteps  as  he  went 
ofif,  and  I  stood  glaring  after  him,  all  my  soul  on  fire  with  indignation. 
[to    ee    continued.] 
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CHAPTER  LI.— A  PERIOD  OF  DISTRESS  AND  DANGER,  OF  WHICH 
MISS  ROWLEY  IS  THE  HEROINE. 

We  left  the  "  proud  widow,"  as  Mrs.  Dunlop  called  her,  impatient 
to  take  possession  of  a  mansion  no  longer  hers,  and  resume  the 
management  of  a  property  of  which  she  was  the  mistress  no  more. 
The  generous  Arnaud  lay  in  the  agonies  of  the  fever  into  which  his 
forecast  of  the  events  related  in  the  last  chapter  had  thrown  him  ;  and 
the  devoted  Susan  was  passing  wretched  days  and  sleepless  nights, 
tortured  with  the  thought  that  conventional  ideas  of  propriety,  even 
more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  of  fitful  sea,  severed  her  from  the 
place  to  which  love  and  duty  summoned  her. 

Not  yet  had  either  of  the  signals  from  the  hut  called  for  help; 
but  the  lookout  from  the  cliffs  was  kept  with  unremitting  vigilance, 
though  the  weather  had  grown  wild,  and  the  daily  and  nightly  watch 
had  iSecome  a  severe  trial.  Not  even  after  the  sun  went  down  in  the 
lurid  west  could  Susan  bring  herself  to  trust  implicitly  any  eyes  but 
her  own.  Twice  already  had  she  stolen  out  of  her  chamber,  and, 
wrapped  in  her  plaid,  bidden  defiance  to  the  whistling  winds  and 
drizzling  rain.  During  those  nights  she  never  undressed,  and  she 
always  carried  a  little  bundle  with  her,  like  one  who  meditated  a 
hurried  flight  on  some  unexpected  emergency.  A  third  tigie  she  crept 
forth  thus  prepared,  on  a  rougher  night  than  there  had  been  yet.  On 
the  summit  of  the  rocks  she  could  hardly  hold  her  mantle  round  her, 
the  breeze  which  there  met  her  was  so  strong.  This  time  she  did  not 
proceed  quite  as  far  as  the  watchman's  post,  partly  unwilling  to  seem 
distrustful  of  his  fidelity,  which  in  truth  she  had  no  reason  to  doubt, 
partly  owing  to  the  stress  of  the  wind.  But  it  was  unnecessary  to  go 
to  the  highest  point  to  see  that  beyond  the  narrow  channel  the  gloom 
was  unbroken,  save  where  a  setting  star  twinkled  through  an  occasional 
rift  in  the  ragged  clouds.  After  a  single  protracted  gaze  at  the  well- 
known  spot — whicli  she  wanted  no  compass  to  indicate — she  turned 
to  retrace  her  steps,  but  had  scarcely  gone  down  a  dozen  yards  when 
the  eastern  sky  suddenly  retiected  a  ruddy  gleam.  In  an  instant  she 
was  on  the  brow  again.*  The  torch  was  blazing  on  the  island,  and  she 
met  the  watchman  running  to  announce  it.  If  he  was  startled  to  see 
her  abroad  on  such  a  night,  he  was  still  more  astonished  to  hear  what 
her  resolution  was. 

"  Tell  me  true.  Pollard,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  at  once  of  command 
and  adjuration,  "  is  it  possible  to  cross  tlie  channel  in  safety  ?  " 

"  Possible  it  is,"  Miss  Rowley ;  "  but  difficult  and  dangerou^  in 
such  weather." 

"  Are  the  men  at  the  boat  to  be  relied  on  ? " 

"  If  any  two  men  can  do  it,  they  will.  They  would  give  their  lives 
for  Mr.  Arnaud." 

"  Then  do  you  fly  with  your  utmost  speed  to  Mr.  Buchan's,  and 
don't  return  without  him." 
"  And  you,  miss  ? — " 

"  Never  mind  me,  but  fly.    The  boat  will  be  back  before  you  return." 

Until  now  Pollard  thought  she  had  been  only  thinking  of  the  safety 

of  the  passage  for  the  doctor ;  he  now  saw  what  her  purpose  was,  and 

was  about  to  dissuade  her  earnestly  from  it ;  but  she  gave  him  no 

time.     She  was  already  springing  down  the  declivity  to  the  beach. 

The  boatmen,  too,  remonstrated  in  vain.  The  venture,  they  said, 
was  too  great ;  and  for  a  moment  they  hewtated  to  make  it. 

"  To  any  other  men,"  she  said,  '"  I  would  offer  a  large  reward,  but 
I  know  you  too  well.     Trust  in  God,  and  only  think  of  Mr.  Arnaud." 

She  leaped  in ;  and  the  hardy  fellows,  inspired  by  her  courage,  and 
braver  for  her  example,  prepared  to  put  forth  all  the  strength  and 
skill  for  which  the  Cornishmen  are  renowned  on  their  native  element. 
The  wind  blew  hard,  the  boat  was  fearfully  tossed ;  and  even  an  oil- 
skin cloak,  in  which  the  men  covered  her  up,  protected  the  gallant 
girl  very  imperfectly  from  the  dash  of  the  waves.  It  was  indeed  a 
service  of  ditficulty  and  peril,  as  she  had  been  warned ;  but  the  possi- 
■  bility  was  proved  by  success.  She  spoke  but  once  during  the  passage, 
to  cheer  the  men  by  showing  how  dauntless  she  was  herself. 

"I  am  a  Cornishwoman,"  she  said,  "though  neither  a  Pol  nor  a 
Pen,  and  don't  mind  a  splash  of  salt-water." 

The  woman  in  charge  of  Arnaud,  not  expecting  reenforcement  for 
a  considerable  time  after  giving  the  signal  for  it,  was  amazed  when 
Miss  Rowley  entered  the  hut,  and  took  her  at  first  for  one  of  the 
islanders  who  came  occasionally  to  make  inquiries,  but  seldom  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  door,  having  been  admonished  that  the  fever  was 
infectious. 


It  was  not. until  Susan  threw  off  her  cloak  that  Mrs.  Pollard  (for 
she  was  the  eoast-guardsman's  aunt)  recognized  her,  only  to  be  at  first 
more  bewildered  than  comforted  by  succor  so  imdreamed  of. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Rowley,  what  has  possessed  you  to  come  here  ?  "  she 
cried,  standing  between  her  and  the  bed,  as  if  to  repel  her  from  it. 
"  It  was  only  for  Mr.  Buchan  that  I  showed  the  hght." 

"  He  is  coming,"  murmured  Susan ;  "  what  change  has  taken  place  ? 
is  it  very  serious  ?  "  • 

The  change  was  only  one  that  had  been  foreseen ;  the  patient  had 
begun  to  rave  and  talk  madly.  Mr.  Buchan  had  ordered  the  woman, 
when  this  alteration  took  place,  to  apprise  him  of  it. 

The  poor  girl  had  soon  painful  proof  that  the  fever  had  entered 
this  stage  so  appalling  to  witness.  The  light  in  the  hut  was  so  feeble 
that  the  bed  could  only  be  very  dimly  seen,  or  the  sufferer  tossing 
and  gasping  on  it,  but  his  moaning  and  wild  inarticulate  utterances 
were  audible  only  too  distinctly,  except  when  they  mingled  with  the 
howl  of  the  wind  in  the  chimney,  or  round  the  walls  and  against  the 
windows  of  the  hut. 

The  door  stood  open  to  admit  as  much  air  as  possi'ole  when  the 
wind  happened  not  to  blow  right  in  ;  and  Susan  sat  down  on  a  stool 
near  it — her  head  resting  on  her  folded  hands — looking  out  into  the 
darkness,  and  waiting. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  doctor,  not  being  a  Cornishman,  though 
a  better  sailor  than  the  curate,  would  have  trusted  himself  to  the 
deep  that  night  had  it  not  been  that  Miss  Rowley  had  gone  before 
him,  and  made  it  a  point  of  honor  and  manhood  not  to  show  himself 
less  daring. 

However,  he  arrived  within  two  hours  after  Susan,  and  stayed  until 
morning  at  her  request ;  for  having  never  before  seen  a  ease  of  fever — 
or,  at  least,  the  delirious  stage  of  it — it  was  not  easy  to  satisfy  her  that   . 
it  did  not  necessarily  involve  the  last  degree  of  danger. 

While  Mr.  Buchan  remained,  she  retired  into  the  new  compartment 
of  the  hut  which  had  recently  been  added,  and  threw  herself  down  on 
a  mattress  that  had  been  placed  there  for  Mrs.  Pollard.  Even  there 
the  groans  from  the  adjoining  room  penetrated,  only  mixed  with  other 
sounds  besides  those  of  the  elements,  and  for  which  the  doctor  was 
probably  responsible. 

He  went  when  the  day  broke ;  and,  as  the  weather  had  moderated, 
promised  to  return  at  nightfall.  If  then  the  delirium  had  ceased,  and 
a  calm  sleep  ensued,  he  assured  Miss  Rowley  that  the  worsf  would  be 
over,  and  the  recovery  be  rapid.  She  then  insisted  on  Mrs.  Pollard 
taking  some  repose,  and  took  her  place  alone  by  Arnaud's  side,  having 
little  indeed  to  do  but  smooth  his  pillow,  and  occasionally  moisten  his 
parched  lips. 

Still  he  raved  and  tossed  from  aide  to  side,  and  sometimes  started 
up  and  stared  wildly  about  him,  with  eyes  in  which  there  was  no 
recognition.  Inaiticulate  as  his  voice  for  the  most  part  was,  now  and 
then  words  escaped  him,  from  which  Susan  soon  began  to  gather 
something  of  the  thoughts  that  tortured  his  seething  brain.  There 
was  evidently  a  secret  of  which  he  sometimes  seemed  to  dread  the 
discovery,  sometimes  seemed  to  speak  of  as  already  discovered.  It 
was  then  his  moans  were  most  piteous,  and  his  contortions  most 
dreadful  to  witness.  She  heard  the  words  "sister" — "robbery" — 
"  Evelyn" — "never,  never" — with  many  other  disjointed  fragments  of 
sentences,  shattered,  as  it  were,  in  the  attempt  to  utter  them.  .  Again 
and  again  they  were  repeated,  until  at  length  she  began  to  connect 
the  broken  links  into  a  chain,  and  to  frame  a  general  notion  of  the 
direction  in  which  his  mind  wandered.  There  existed  papers  of  terrible 
significance,  there  was  a  truth  that  must  never  be  known — now  the 
mountains  buried  it — now  it  was  torn  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
by  the  hands  of  villains  or  fiends ;  he  was  their  accomplice ;  no,  he 
was  not,  and  never  would  be.  She  listened  and  combined,  until  every 
agonizing  thought  of  the  disordered  brain  passed  into  her  own.  It  is 
possible  that  in  the  ferment  of  the  fever  some  long-lost  impressions  of 
his  childhood  tumbled  out  of  the  dark  cell  where  they  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  twenty  years :  for  he  even  spoke  of  the  case  which  held 
the  papers  as  if  it  lay  on  the  bed  before  him,  begrimed  with  rust,  as 
we  have  seen  it  in  Alexander's  hand.  So  vivid  was  the  imagination, 
that  he  started  up  and  grasped  at  the  unreality,  and  evidently  fancied 
that  he  flung  it  from  him,  probably  into  the  ocean ;  for  he  laughed 
wildly,  and  fell  back  exhausted  on  his  pillow.  This  was  the  strongest 
convulsion  he  had  ;  from  this  moment  his  raving  was  at  longer  inter- 
vals, and  his  words  less  incoherent. 

Mr.  Buchan  found  the  patient  on  his  return  in  the  long  and  quiet 
sleep  he  had  predicted.  The  fever  was  passing  rapidly  away.  The 
usual  precautions  against  excitement  of  any  kind  were  all  that  was 
now  required.  Mrs.  Pollard  was  charged*  on  no  account  to  acquaint 
the  patient  with  the  fact  that  Miss  Rowley  had  been  in  the  hut ;  and 
she,  as  no  more  remained  for  tenderness  to  do,  returned  with  the 
doctor,  to  rejoin  her  affectionate  friend  Dorothy,  whom  she  had  left  so 
abruptly. 

When  she  entered,  and  was  prepared  to  throw  herself  into  Miss 
Cosie's  arms,  it  was  those  of  her  mother  that  received  her.  Mrs. 
Rowley  was  too  little  the  slave  of  conventionalities  herself  to  blame 
her  daughter  for  having  disdained  subjection  to  them  in  an  emergency 
of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary,  Susan  heard  nothing  from  her  lips  but 
words  of  tenderness  and  the  warmest  approval  of  her  heroic  conduct ; 
nor,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  any  formal  avowal  of  her  attachment  to 
Arnaud  any  longer  necessary.     The  tears,  however,  with  which  such 
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confessions  are  wont  to  be  made  were  not  wanting,  and  tliey  fell  from 
Susan's  eyes  in  a  jn'ofiision  which  Mrs.  Rowley  thought  beyond  what 
an  unopposed  passion  called  for. 

The  days  that  elapsed  while  Amaud  slowly  regained  his  strength 
were  passed  by  Susan  in  a  state  of  depression  which  neither  her 
mother  nor  her  sister  could  understand.  She  grew  pale  at  every 
allusion  to  Alexander's  journey  and  expected  return ;  and  she  had 
another  cause  of  anxiety  which  it  was  no  less  impossible  to  reveal — 
tlie  dread  that  haunted  her  lest  Arnaud  should  resume  his  idea  of 
flight  from  England,  even  before  his  health  was  reestablished — and 
that  she  should  never  see  him  more. 

Two  incommunicable  troubles  amounted  to  agony.  Hitherto  the 
two  girls  had  vied  with  one  another  in  anxiety  to  see  their  mother 
settled  at  last,  after  all  she  had  endured ;  and  now  it  seemed  as  if  it 
gladdened  only  Fanny  to  behold  how  fully  Mrs.  Rowley  appreciated 
all  their  exertions;  and  to  witness  the  satisfaction,  and  something 
more,  with  which  she  sat  down  at  the  head  of  the  table  in  a  stately 
residence  of  her  own.  But  Fanny  did  not  see  the  shadow  Susan  saw 
creeping  over  Oakham,  or  feel,  as  her  sister  did,  as  if  the  very  rock 
on  which  the  house  stood  trembled  under  her  feet. 

It  was  not  without  cause  that  Miss  Rowley  apprehended  the  return 
to  Arnaud's  thoughts,  as  he  resumed  his  strength,  of  the  purpose  he 
had  darkly  hinted  on  the  day  of  the  volunteer  meeting ;  and  he  would 
probably  have  executed  it  without  the  privity  of  a  human  being,  if 
Mrs.  Pollard,  with  the  proverbial  garrulity  of  a  nurse,  had  not  let  out 
the  secret  she  had  been  strictly  enjoined  to  keep. 

Such  a  communication  might  easily  have  had  a  bad  effect,  and  it 
affected  Arnaud  powerfully ;  but  had  no  other  influence  on  his  plans 
except  to  make  him  feel  that  it  would  be  a  bad  return  for  Susan's 
devotion  to  carry  them  out  without  at  least  seeing  her  once  more. 
The  next  time,  therefore,  he  saw  Mr.  Buchan,  he  charged  him  with  a 
cheerful  message  to  Miss  RQwley,  inviting  her  to  come  and  witness  his 
recovery  with  her  own  eyes. 

"  Alone  ?  "  said  Mr.  Buchan. 

"Alone,"  said  Arnaud,  "  but  not  by  night,  or  in  a  hurricane.  Let 
it  be  to-morrow,  if  the  fair  weather  continues,  as  it  promises  to  do." 

It  was  now  Arnaud's  turn  to  watch,  but  it  was  in  the  sunshine — 
from  the  same  heathery  couch  where  he  had  onca  received  Mrs.  Up- 
john— that  he  watched  for  Susan's  embarkation,  while  inhaling  the 
1)ree7.e,  to  whose  purity  and  freshness  he  was  indebted  for  the  speed 
of  his  recovery.  The  breeze  blew  softly  from  the  land,  and  a  sail  on 
this  occasion  spared  the  muscles  of  the  boatmen.  It  came — grace- 
fully sweeping  through  the  bright  water — and  made  no  more  of  the 
pass.nge  than  if  it  had  been  a  swan  only  crossing  the  Thames. 

Of  such  interviews  as  these  the  tenderest  part  is  over  before  they 
are  well  begun,  or  a  syllable  is  breathed  on  either  side ;  but,  in  truth, 
never  did  a  pair  so  attached  meet  so  little  for  the  ordinary  exchange 
of  sentiment  as  they  did.  His  object  was  to  return  her  tried  affection 
with  the  amplest  conlidenee,  hers  to  show  that  she  was  as  capable  as 
he  was  of  taking  the  boldest  resolution. 

Almost  his  first  words  opened  the  subject  uppermost  in  both  their 
minds. 

"  Yonr  dear  mother  is  returned,"  he  said,  having  learned  the  fact 
from  Mr.  Biiehan. 

"  Yes ;  and  she  is  so  happy  at  your  recovery,  and  to  find  herself  at 
last  in  what  she  c;ills  her  castle." 

"  Not  again  to  be  disturbed,"  said  Arnaud,  with  solemn  emphasis. 

"  No,  Arnaud,  please  God,"  said  Susan,  in  the  same  earnest  tone. 

He  took  her  hand  again  in  his,  and  added — 

"  Tell  me,  Susan,  what  would  you  say  of  the  man  who  should  dis- 
turb or  seek  to  dispossess  her — would  he  not  be  as  wicked  as  Mrs. 
Upjohn?" 

"  He  would  be  very  unlike  you,  dear  Arnaud,"  said  Susan,  her  eyes 
lOoking  into  his  with  profound  meaning. 

"  Unlike  me!  why  do  you  think  of  me.^" 

Susan  could  refrain  no  more.  "  Arnaud,"  she  cried ;  "  dear 
Arnaud  !  I  know  all." 

He  had  already  suspected  this,  knowing  how  she  had  been  at  his 
side  at  a  period  when  language  is  not  used  to  conceal  the  secrets  of 
the  soul. 

He  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips  in  silence ;  her  hot  tears  fell  on  it. 

"  You  do  not  blame  me,"  she  murmured ;  "  it  was  not  with  in- 
tention I  learned  your  secret;  but  now  that  it  is  mine  as  well  as 
yours,  there  is  another  which  we  must  also  share.  I  mean  what  you 
intend,  should  your  fears  be  realized,  and  what  is  now  known  by  our- 
selres  alone  be  published  to  all  the  world." 

"  They  are  realized,  mylSusan ;  it  is  published  already.  I  saw  it 
in  my  fever;  I  see  it  as  plain  in  my  i-estored  health.  What  other 
intention  can  I  have  but  to  fly  ?  To  remain  is  to  have  what  the  law 
calls  my  rights  forced  on  me — in  other  words,  to  rob  my  sister  and 
your  mother.     To  fly,  then,  is  the  only  thing  left  for  me  to  do." 

"  For  MS,  Arnaud,  ought  you  not  to  say  ?  " 

"  For  MS,  as  far  as  resolving,"  he  answered,  with  mournful  firmness ; 
"  for  me  alone  in  the  doing.  This  resolution  of  mine  has  been  long 
pondered." 

"  I  too  have  a  resolution,"  she  said,  grasping  his  hand,  and  in  a 
tone  as  decided. 

"  I  would  bid  you  resolve  to  forget  me,  Susan,  but  that  I  should 
bid  in  vain." 


"  Not  more  in  vain,  Amaud,  I  call  God  to  witness,  than  to  forbid 
me  to  follow  you :  where  thou  goest,  I  will  go ;  where  thou  dwellest,.! 
will  dwell.     My  purpose  is  not  so  old  as  yours,  but  it  is  as  immovable."' 

"  Oh,  Susan,  if  I  were  only  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  love  I  bear 
you,  how  joyfully  would  I  hear  those  sweet  words — as  joyfully  as  I 
hear  them  with  pain — knowing  that  they  are  as  extravagant  as  they 
are  sweet.  I  tell  you,  girl — I  tell  you — the  path  of  my  future  life — 
be  it  flowery  or  thorny — must  be  trodden  alone." 

"  No ;  as  sure  as  there  is  a  heaven  above  us." 

"  Susan,  you  do  not  think  what  it  is  you  ask.  Shall  I  resolve  not 
to  rob  your  member  of  an  estate,  and  at  the  same  time  deprive  her  of 
a  daughter  without  a  scruple — and  your  sister  of  a  sister  too  ? " 

"  Arnaud,  have  I  seconded  your  resolution  for  this  ?  Will  you 
force  me  to  see  only  what  there  is  in  it  to  be  disapproved  ?  " 

"  Disapproved  ! — by  you  ! " 

"  Even  by  me,  since  you  seek  to  move  me  from  my  purpose  by 
vain  reasoning.  Might  I  not  justly  ask  you  whether,  in  the  very 
sacrifice  you  meditate,  you  are  not  attaching  undue  weight  to  the 
things  of  this  world?  Reckless  of  wealth  yourself — nobly  reckless, 
do  you  not  over-prize  it  when  you  think  of  Mrs.  Rowley,  and  persuade 
yourself  that  in  her  eyes  it  weighs  more  than  sisterly  love  ?  Do  you 
not  forget  a  little  that  she  too  is  noble-minded — that  she  too  is  capable 
of  sacrifices  ?     Has  she  not  proved  it  ? " 

"  Hold  there,  fair  reasoner,"  interrupted  Arnaud ;  "  is  it  not  those 
very  sacrifices  of  hers  that  make  mine  a  duty,  as  you  own  yourself? 
And  do  I  forget  her  aflcction  in  resolving  to  spare  her  the  pang  of 
losing  you  ? " 

"  But  it  will  not  be  losing  me  to  know  that  I  shall  be  yours." 

"  Mine ;  but  in  what  trials,  amid  what  hardships,  through  what 
vicissitudes  of  which  you  dream  not." 

"  None  that  I  shall  not  go  through  with  courage — going  through  them 
with  you.  Have  you  not  taught  me  yourself  that  the  path  of  duty  is 
the  path  of  pleasure — the  only  pleasure  worth  the  name  ?  Have  I  not 
learned  from  your  sister  the  same  lesson  ?  She  would  be  the  first  to 
upbraid  me,  were  I  to  approve  your  resolution,  and  abandon  you  in 
the  moment  of  execution  ?  Oh,  Arnaud,  if  you  will  have  reason,  I 
will  reason%ith  you.  Y^ou  can  see  the  sorrow  involved  in  taking  me 
with  you,  but  not  in  leaving  me  behind.  Y''ou  shrink  from  depriving 
a  mother  of  a  daughter,  and  think  lightly  in  comparison — too  lightly 
— of  depriving  her  of  a  brother ;  you  scruple  to  part  your  Susan  from 
her  sister,  and  have  no  scruple  to  sever  her  from  one  a  thousand  times- 
more  dear." 

The  reasoning  tone  broke  down  before  the  end  of  the  speech, 
though  not  a  long  one,  but  tears  supplied  its  place ;  and  with  the 
last  words  she  clasped  his  knees,  and  passionately  bowed  down  her 
head  upon  them. 

In  an  instant  she  raised  it  again,  mistaking  his  momentary  silence 
for  obduracy,  and  cried,  with  a  pathetic  vehemence  which  he  must 
have  been  made  of  stone  to  resist:  ,       ^ 

"  Arnaud,  do  you  divorce  me  ?     You  do  not — you  shall  not !" 

No  rhetorical  art  could  have  made  better  choice  of  a  word,  imply- 
ing as  it  did  a  union  as  fast  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  as  if  it  had  been 
solemnized  at  the  altar.  The  next  instant,  indeed,  it  had  two  of  the 
tenderest  ratifications  of  a  marriage — 

"  Confirmed  bv  mutual  juinder  of  their  hands, 
•  Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips." 

This  being  business  enough  for  a  single  conference,  here  it  ended ; 
and  Susan  went  her  way,  with  the  glory  of  having  demolished  what 
was  really  the  only  wise  part  of  Arnaud's  resolution.  Fortunately  her 
love,  wild  as  it  was,  had  some  accompaniments  that  allied  it  with 
prudence,  or  their  joint  scheme  would  have  been  more  extravagant 
than  it  was.  She  had  not  only  a  little  knowledge  of  the  world — of 
which  he  had  no  more  than  if  he  had  passed  his  life  in  the  moon — but 
she  had  other  more  tangible  havings,  of  which  Arnaud  only  thought 
after  she  left  him,  or  the  marriage  of  the  Purple  Island  might  have 
been  dissolved  as  soon  as  made,  on  the  ground — not  usually  urged — 
that  the  bride  was  not  as  penniless  as  the  bridegroom. 

And  it  must  be  added,  too,  in  her  behalf,  that  in  binding  him  to 
make  her  the  partner  of  hij  intended  exile,  she  had  not  given  up  all 
hope  that  the  occasion  for  it  might  never  arise.  On  this  point  alone 
they  did  not  perhaps  understand  one  another  very  clearly ;  but  it 
mattered  little ;  for,  while  they  parleyed  on  the  heath,  the  creeping 
shadow  had  reached  Oakham. 


CHAPTER  Ln.-HOW  MES.   ROWLEY  WAS  DISESTABLISHED  AND 

DISENDOWED,  AND   HOW  SHE  SUPPORTED   HERSELF  UNDER 

BOTH  OPER.\.TIONS. 

The  news  which  Alexander  brought  with  him  to  England  was 
known  in  other  places  before  it  reached  the  hidy  whom  it  most 
affected.  A  rumor  of  it  arrived  at  Nice  directly  from  the_  Vaudois 
countrv ;  and  we  shall  see,  without  having  very  long  to  wait,  how  it 
was  received  by  Mrs.  Upjohn  Rowley  and  her  daughter,  who,  as  we- 
know,  were  wintering  there. 

From  Nice  it  travelled  to  Mr.  Upjohn,  who  was  still  in  London,, 
and  alarmed  that  kindest-hearted  of  men  so  much  that  he  hurried 
down  to  Mr.  Marjoram's  chambers  almost  in  as  great  a  tumult  as  on 
the  former  occa  :ion,  when  he  went  to  the  same  office  on  the  subject  of 
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the  will.  It  happened  to  be  the  very  day  of  Alexander's  return  from 
the  Continent,  and  from  his  lips  poor  Upjohn  heard  the  confirmation 
of  the  report,  and  that  his  sister-in-law  had  noiv  nothing  more  to  lose. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Marjoram,  when  he  was  gone,  "  that  his 
distress  is  perfectly  sincere;  and  I  can  understand  Mrs.  Kowley's 
affection  for  a  man  of  that  kind ;  but,  upon  my  word,  I  have  serious 
doubts,  with  the  overwhelming  evidence  we  now  have  of  his  wife's 
complicity  with  that  pair  of  rascals,  whether  our  client  is  morally 
justified  in  leaving  such  enormities  unexposed ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it 
is  at  least  our  duty  to  put  the  case  again  before  her,  and  tender  our 
-advice,  as  conscientious  professional  men,  upon  it." 

"  We  should  do  so  in  vain,"  said  Alexander ;  "  and  I,  for  one,  am 
mot  prepared  to  give  the  advice  you  allude  to." 

"You  are  too  sentimental  for  a  solicitor,"  said  his  partner;  "and 
Mrs.  Rowley  is  too  unworldly  for  the  world  we  live  in." 

"  Mrs.  Upjohn  is  safe,"  said  Alexander,  "  as  long  as  her  husband 
lives ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  his  life  is  a  bad  one.  I  never 
Eaw  a  man  so  altered  in  the  space  of  six  months.  It  strikes  me  that 
he  has  fallen  away  even  since  we  saw  him  the  other  day  in  the  country." 

"  Then  you  simply  go  down  to  Cornwall  with  these  documents.  It 
is  well  Mrs.  Rowley  is  the  woman  she  is,  or  it  is  with  a  bullet  from 
•behind  a  hedge  you  might  reckon  on  being  received." 

"  Fortunately  she  is  not  a  Tipperary  woman,"  said  Alexander,  with 
a  smile ;  "  for,  in  truth,  I  shall  feel  rather  like  a  process-server." 

Repeatedly  on  his  journey  Miss  Cateran's  observation  recurred  to 
his  mind,  that  Mrs.  Rowley  might  better  have  done  without  a  brother, 
than  recover  him  at  the  cost  of  every  thing  she  had,  particularly  as 
she  loved  him  so  much  already  that  she  could  hardly  love  him  more 
for  bearing  the  name  of  Evelyn. 

But  he  knew  her  too  well  to  think  this  view  of  the  matter  would 
occur  to  her,  or  to  feel  it  necessary  to  break  the  news  with  any  of  the 
reserves  and  managements  which  he  would  have  used  in  the  case  of 
any  other  woman  living. 

The  scene  between  them,  when  he  presented  himself  with  the  rusty 
•casket  in  his  hands,  was  a  very  short  one. 

"  What  have  you  got  there  ? "  she  said ;  "  have  you  been  at  Kent's 
cavern  ?  But  you  look  so  grave,  that  it  must  be  something  more  than 
a  mere  antiquarian  curiosity." 

"  This  box,  Mrs.  Rowley,"  he  replied,  with  a  seriousness  which 
riveted  all  her  attention,  "  is  an  epitome  of  this  sublunary  world ;  it 
contains  both  good  and  evil — happiness  with  the  usual  alloy  of  priva- 
tion, if  not  trouble.     Will  you  have  the  pleasure  first,  or  the  pain  ? " 

"  Let  me  have  the  pain  first,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley,  "  and  get  it 
over." 

"  This  property  is  yours  no  longer." 

"  Then  my  brother  is  found ! "  she  cried.  "  Arnaud !  Arnaud ! 
and  this  box  contains  the  evidence !  How  blind  I  was.  Notwith- 
standing his  strong  likeness  to  my  father,  I  always — always  thought 
this  impossible." 

She  pounced  on  the  box,  as  if  it  had  been  a  casket  of  diamonds 
from  Golconda,  and  kissed  it  over  and  over  again  in  transport,  while 
Alexander  stood  speechless  with  admiration,  envying  the  oxidized  iron. 

"  Oh,  my  poor  dear  father ! "  she  cried  again,  "  why  did  he  not  live 
to  see  this  day  ?  Is  it  to  you,  Alexander,  my  thanks  are  due  for  the 
discovery  ?  " 

"  No  thanks  are  due  to  me,"  said  Alexander,  with  a  bitter  smile ; 
"  reserve  all  your  gratitude  for  your  sister-in-law.  It  was  discovered 
by  her  tools,  and  most  probably  with  her  money." 

"  It  almost  makes  me  forgive  her  all  the  wrongs  she  has  already 
done  me ;  the  only  punishment  I  wish  her  is  to  see  how  happy  she 
has  made  me,  when  she  thought,  no  doubt,  she  was  giving  me  the 
coup  de  grdce." 

"  It  will  content  her  perfectly,"  he  said,  "  to  think  of  the  blow  it 
strikes  at  your  worldly  interests,  of  which  your  matchless  disin- 
terestedness makes  you  so  regardless  yourself;  and  there  are  others 
besides  Mrs.  Upjohn  who  will  think  a  Uttle  of  that  side  of  the  question 
— even  your  daughters  wiU  hardly  take  it  as  calmly  as  you  do." 

"  Probably  not ;  and  yet  if  one  of  them — I  mean  Susan — had  any 
thing  sordid  in  her,  it  would  redouble  her  satisfaction.  You  must 
know  it  has  been  settled  in  your  absence  that  she  is  to  be  Mrs. 
.Arnaud ;  and  it  is  to  her,  in  fact,  I  shall  have  to  resign  my  place  of 
materfamilias  here.     I  see  this  is  no  surprise  to  you." 

"  I  had  a  gUmpse  of  it  on  the  day  of  the  review,"  said  Alexander ; 
"  and  it  was  to  that  I  ascribed  Arnaud's  commotion,  which  now  I  am 
sure  was  caused — at  least  in  part — by  a  presentiment  of  what  was 
doing  in  the  valleys." 

"  Presentiment !  how  was  that  possible  ? " 

Alexander  had  an  easy  explanation  to  give  of  this — at  least  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  he  now  knew  of  the  information  which  Arnaud  had 
received  from  the  minister  of  Bobbo,  after  the  old  man's  death.  Of 
this  communication  Mrs.  Rowley  now  heard  for  the  first  time. 

She  then  related  the  incidents  that  had  occurred  during  Alexander's 
absence  and  her  own,  and  added,  with  a  sigh — 

"Ah,  the  dear  fellow  will  enter  into  his  inheritance  with  very 
mixed  feelings." 

"No  doubt,"  said  Alexander.  "  Heaven  does  not  try  men  always 
with  adversity ;  there  is  sometimes  an  ordeal  of  prosperity  to  be  gone 
through." 

Mrs.  Rowley  now  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  the  servant  to  request 


her  daughters  to  come  to  her.  She  knew  that  Susan  had  just  re- 
turned. 

Only  Fanny  came ;  and  she  no  sooner  greeted  Mr.  Alexander,  than 
she  begged  her  mother  to  go  to  Susan  in  her  room,  for  she  feared  she 
was  unwell. 

"  Tell  Fanny  every  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley  as  she  left  the  room. 

"  I  can  easily  see  by  mamma's  face  you  have  no  very  bad  news  to 
tell  me,"  said  Fanny ;  "  though  it  is  something  that  has  agitated 
her." 

Fanny's  mind  was  in  such  a  state  of  innocence  as  to  questions  of 
property,  that  when  she  heard  of  what  had  taken  place  she  saw  nothing 
but  the  happy  side  of  it,  and  was  in  high  glee  at  the  idea  that  Arnaud 
would  be  at  once  her  uncle  and  her  brother. 

"  And,  dear,  me,  Mr.  Alexander,"  she  said,  "  was  it  to  tell  us  this 
you  came  up  to  the  door  with  so  long  a  face,  that  I  really  think  it 
frightened  Susan,  and  made  her  ill  ?  We  saw  you  from  the  window 
of  her  bedroom." 

Susan  was  making  an  effort  to  recover  her  composure  when  her 
mother  entered. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Rowley. 

"  Oh,"  she  replied,  wiping  her  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  embracing 
her  mother,  "  I  have  so  much  to  explain,  that  I  know  not  how  to  do 
it.  I  know — I  am  certain  I  know — what  Mr.  Alexander  comes  to 
announce." 

"  Well,  love,  if  you  do,  is  it  an  unmixed  calamity  ?  Is  it  nothing 
but  sorrow,  that  I  find  you  all  tears,  like  Niobe  ?  I  can't  suppose  you 
cry  because  my  brother  has  been  found,  and  I  do  think  you  might 
leave  it  to  me  to  weep  for  every  thing  else." 

Susan  would  have  interrupted  her,  but  Mrs.  Rowley  was  not  yet 
done. 

"  I  see  now,"  she  continued,  "  what  has  been  preying  on  your 
mind  ever  since  my  return ;  but  I  think  you  ought  to  have  known  me 
better.  I  gave  up,  as  you  well  know,  what  was  justly  mine  without  a 
murmur ;  and  now  I  shall  resign  what  was  never  by  right  my  own, 
not  only  without  reluctance,  but  with  more  pleasure,  if  I  know  my- 
self, than  its  possession  ever  gave  me.  Think,  my  dear,  only  of  your 
future  husband,  who  is  now  your^equal  in  birth  and  station.  I  don't 
allude  to  property,  because  I  know  that  will  be  the  least  part  of  his 


"  You  do  him  justice,  mamma,  but  not  complete  justice^  As  to 
the  estate,  his  mind  is  made  up  never,  never  to  accept  it." 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  my  dear  !  Go  down-stairs,  and  tell  Mr.  Alexander 
that.     I  should  like  to  hear  his  reply." 

But  she  soon  found  her  mistake  in  treating  her  daughter's  decla- 
ration so  lightly,  and  that  it  was  no  fleeting  bit  of  sentimentality  she 
had  to  deal  with,  but  the  stubborn  and  extravagant  determination  re- 
lated in  the  last  chapter. 

"  Why  this  is  lunacy,  girl !  "  cried  the  -widow,  scarce  able  to  be- 
lieve her  ears  or  command  her  irritation. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Susan,  quietly  and  sorrowfully ;  "  but  as  our 
resolution  is  irrevocable,  it  is  surely  my  duty  to  tell  you  of  it." 

"  Irrevocable  resolution  !  "  cried  her  mother,  with  a  sarcastic  smile, 
and  was  leaving  the  room  without  vouchsafing  any  other  answer,  when 
Susan  followed  her  to  the  door,  and  begged  of  her  to  restrain  Mr. 
Alexander  from  going  to  Arnaud  on  the  subject,  as  it  might  overex- 
cite  him,  and  would  most  certainly  not  shake  his  purpose. 

"  Mr.  Alexander  will  do  his  duty,"  replied  her  mother,  in  the  short, 
dry  way  that  showed  her  extreme  vexation,  "  and  he  is  the  best  judge 
of  it." 

She  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  and  sent  Fanny  away,  hardly 
giving  the  poor  girl  time  to  wish  her  joy. 

"  Unexpected  difficulties,  my  dear  sir.  The  news  you  brought  has, 
it  seems,  been  foreseen  ;  and  this  rational  young  couple  have  already 
resolved  to  fly  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  rather  than  deprive 
me  of  the  property — or  rob  me,  as  they  call  it.  You  may  well  smile 
at  such  nonsense." 

"  This  is  just  Arnaud's  prodigious  ignorance  of  the  world.  The 
foolish,  generous  fellow  has  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  not  for  any  man, 
no  matter  how  disinterested,  to  shirk  a  position  cast  upon  him  by  law. 
I  suppose  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  see  him  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  Indeed,  I  think  so,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley. 

It  was  thought  prudent,  however,  not  to  be  too  abrupt,  as  Ar- 
naud's strength  was  not  quite  restored  ;  so  all  that  Alexander  did  that 
evening  was  to  Send  him  a  line  to  say  that  he  had  important  papers 
to  lay  before  him,  and  proposed  to  pay  him  an  early  visit  the  next  day. 

No  sooner  did  he  read  Alexander's  note,  than  Arnaud  smote  his 
thigh,  raised  his  eyes,  flashing  with  joy,  to  heaven,  and  thanked  God   ' 
as  if  for  some  signal  manifestation  of  divine  favor.      Susan  Rowley 
was  astonished  at  the  cordial  message  he  returned,  instead  of  refusing 
to  see  Alexander,  as  she  expected  he  would. 

Arnaud  (who  was  in  his  hut  before  a  blazing  peat-fire,  for  the  day 
was  cool)  knew  the  box  the  moment  he  laid  his  eyes  on  it.  It  was 
the  same  he  had  seen  in  the  rage  of  his  fever,  the  same  he  had  then 
recognized  as  a  long-forgotten  object  familiar  to  his  infancy.  There 
was  neither  excitement  nor  displeasure  in  his  countenance  as  he  con- 
templated it,  and  Alexander  naturally  inferred  that  it  would  be  an 
easy  task  to  bring  him  to  take  a  sensible  view  of  the  subject. 

"  The  papers  are  here,  I  presume  ?  "  said  Arnaud,  with  his  hand 
on  the  box. 
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"  Yes,"  said  Alexander,  opening  it  and  taking  tliem  out,  "  they 
are  documents  of  the  greatest  importance  to  you.  Will  you  rend  them 
yourself,  or  s1i;l11  I  do  it  for  you  ?  " 

"  Tell  me  their  effect,"  said  Arnaud  ;  "that  will  be  quite  suffirient." 

"  In  a  word,  they  are  the  evidences  of  your  true  parentage."' 

"  Alexander,"  he  replied  cahnly,  "  have  you  forgotten  what  one  of 
our  pastors  told  you  at  La  Tour,  the  first  day  I  ever  saw  you,  that 
Gorf  was  ray  father,  and  I  had  no  other  ?  " 

"  At  that  time  it  was  in  a  measure  true ;  but  now  your  earthly 
father  is  known,  and  his  rights  and  his  property  are  now  vested  in 
you." 

"  To  his  name  I  have  no  objection,"  he  replied,  still  without  ))e- 
traying  any  emotion,  "  but  his  property  is  another  matter  ;  it  belongs 
to  another,  and  shall  never  be  taken  from  her  by  me."  i 

"  My  dear  friend,  it  is  not  you  that  take  it  from  her  but  the  law, 
which  neither  she  nor  you  can  control.  Allow  me  to  explain  what 
you  do  not  seem  to  understand,  that  a  man  has  no  option  but  to  take 
what  the  law  gives  him,  with  all  its  advantages  and  responsibilities. 
An  estate  cannot  have  two  owners,  it  is  for  the  law  to  declare  where 
the  ownersliip  is,  and  in  this  case  it  declares  that  you  stand  in  that 
trying  situation ;  nor  can  you  avoid  it  with  all  your  generous  dispo- 
sition, all  your  indifference  to  wealth,  all  your  affection  for  your 
sister." 

"  Not  avoid  it !  but  that  is  what  I  have  sworn  to  do.  Perhaps 
you  rely  on  these  papers  to  alter  my  purpose." 

"  On  these  papers  certainly,  and  the  facts  which  they  prove." 

"  Then,"  cried  Arnaud  grasping  them,  and  withdrawing  his  chair  a 
little  back,  as  if  he  feared  Alexander  would  interfere,  "  I'll  settle  the 
matter  very  shortly,"  and  with  stern  deliberation  he  tore  the  docu- 
ments into  a  hundred  pieces,  and  flung  them  into  the  fire. 

"There  go  ray  rights,"  he  cried,  "as  you  call  them!  There  goes 
Fatima's  title  to  a  place  in  the  widow's  almshouse." 

Alexander,  far  from  interfering,  regarded  this  frantic  proceeding 
with  a  grim  smile,  as  he  well  might,  knowing  that  the  destroyed  pa- 
pers were  only  copies  of  the  original  documents  which  he  had  left  in 
Italy. 

"  As  a  lawyer,"  he  said,  with  severity,  "  I  say  no  more  ;  but  al- 
though I  am  oidy  a  layman,  1  will  take  leave  to  tell  you,  who  are  a 
divine,  that  your  conduct  in  this  business  is  no  more  consistent  with 
religious  duty  than  with  common-sense.  It  seems  you  will  accept 
evil  at  the  hand  of  Providence  and  not  good.  It  was  not  thus  that 
Mrs.  Rowley  received  the  news  that  the  estate  was  hers  no  more." 

"  Religious  duty  !  "  cried  Arnaud,  still  excited,  "  to  beggar  my 
new-found  sister — to  devour  the  widow's  house — stick  to  law,  Alex- 
ander, and  don't  meddle  with  divinity.  The  proposals  you  have  made 
to-day  are  not  new  to  me.  Not  very  long  since  there  came  here  a 
creature  of  .Mrs.  Upjohn's,  with  the  same  jargon  in  his  mouth,  as  if  he 
was  talking  to  a  wretch  like  himself,  without  a  heart  or  a  conscience. 
I  was  minded  to  pitch  him  over  the  cliffs." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Alexander,  laughing,  "  it  is  lucky  for  me  your 
strength  is  not  quite  reestablished,  or  I  should  run  the  same  risk.  It 
would  certainly  be  a  novel  description  of  agrarian  outrage." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Arnaud,  "  I  know  you  are  only 
discharging  a  formal  duty.  I  respect  your  intentions,  but  I  laugh 
your  arguments  to  scorn." 

"  At  all,  events,"  said  Alexander,  rising  to  go,  "  I  suppose,  after 
what  you  have  just  done,  you  will  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  go  to  the 
antipodes." 

"  That  will  depend  on  whether  my  sister  is  reasonable  or  not. 
She  has  only  to  act  as  if  nothing  of  all  this  had  ever  happened  or 
come  to  light." 

"  Then,"  said  Alexander,  promptly,  "  I  will  answer  for  her  at  once, 
that  she  will  act  in  no  such  way.  On  the  contrary,  she  will  leave 
Cornwall  in  a  day  or  two,  and  she  will  never  more  set  her  foot  on  this 
property  as  its  owner,  or  return  to  that  house  as  its  mistress,  while 
you  exist.  You  will  find  her  as  resolute  in  the  right  as  you  are  in  the 
wrong.     God  bless  you,  and  restore  you  to  your  right  mind  !  " 

And  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  hurried  away,  only  too  glad 
to  have  his  interview  over  with  such  a  transcendent  wrong-head. 

"  Well,"  said  the  widow,  who  had  anxiously  waited  his  return,  "  I 
trust  you  did  not  find  him  as  wild  as  my  daughter." 

"  Nothing  wilder  out  of  Bedlam.  I  come  back  with  my  life,  but 
with  an  empty  box — the  papers  are  in  the  fire." 

"  And  is  he  still  resolved  to  leave  England  ?  " 

"  Resolved  to  go  all  lengths  of  insanity,  unless  under  conditions 
impossible  for  you  to  accept." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley,  with  decision.  "  I  shall  not 
say  another  word  to  alter  their  wise  purpose.  Let  them  marry,  and 
go  off  with  themselves.  As  he  is  so  clairvoyant  in  fever,  perhaps  he 
will  come  to  his  senses  in  the  torrid  zone." 

"  I  told  him,"  said  Alexander,  "  that  you  would  leave  this  im- 
mediately, as  there  is  no  chance  with  a  madman  but  to  show  him  the 
most  determined  front." 

"  You  did  right,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley.  "  I  have  only  to  get  these 
fools  married,  leave  every  thing  connected  with  the  property  in  Mr. 
Cosie's  hands,  and  then  I  shall  be  ready  to  go  up  with  you  to  town." 

The  marriage  took  place  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  the 
utmost  possible  privacy.  It  was  necessary,  of  course,  that  the  same 
people  of  the  island,  and  the  crazy  folks  of  the  main-land  ( Jlrs.  Rowley, 


for  instance)  should  meet  on  the  occasion,  but  a  previous  understand- 
ing was  entered  into  that  there  was  to  be  no  discussion  or  conversa- 
tion on  the  exasperating  subject  of  the  property.  The  ceremony  was 
not  a  cheerful  one,  though  the  union  was  in  itself  perfectly  objection- 
able ;  but  the  sisters  were  about  to  be  separated  tor  they  knew  not 
how  long,  and  Mrs.  Rowley,  though  she  had  fortitude  enough  to  part 
with  house  and  lands  without  a  sigh  or  a  murmur,  could  not  so  easily 
reconcile  herself  to  the  severance  of  all  the  personal  ties  and  associa- 
tions which  bound  her  to  Oakham. 

The  Evelyns  (for  Arnaud  was  obliged  to  be  married  by  that  name) 
went  their  way  as  soon  as  they  were  man  and  wife.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment Susan  informed  her  sister  that  she  had  hopes  of  prevailing  on 
her  Quixotic  spouse  to  limit  his  wanderings,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
Egypt  and  Palestine.  Mrs.  Rowley  smiled  as  she  communicated  this 
important  intelligence  to  Mr.  Alexander. 

"  Isn't  it  a  good  idea,"  she  said,  "  keeping  the  honeymoon  in  the 
desert  ?  " 

"  I  trust,"  said  Alexander,  "  they  will  find  the  cave  of  Adullam  to 
let." 

But  it  was  no  time  for  pleasantry.  What  had  taken  place  was 
soon  known  over  the  whole  property,  how  it  had  changed  hands,  how 
the  new  proprietor  had  already  vanished,  as  if  he  had  been  taken  up 
into  heaven  like  the  inspired  dervish  in  the  Book  of  Kings  ;  and  how 
Mrs.  Rowley  herself  was  preparing  to  flee.  It  was  not  so  much  sor- 
row tliat  prevailed  as  utter  bewilderment.  Nobody  could  understand 
it,  and  in  the  universal  perplexity  it  very  naturally  got  abroad  that 
the  property  really  belonged  to  neither  party,  but  to  the  other  branch 
of  the  family.  From  that  it  was  but  a  step  to  the  rumor  that  Mrs. 
Upjohn  would  immediately  come  back  to  Foxden ;  and  it  was  even 
believed  by  many  that  she  would  take  possession  of  Oakham  House 
itself. 

In  short,  such  was  the  commotion  that  Mrs.  Rowley,  to  avoid  pain- 
ful scenes,  and  possibly  even  some  attempt  on  the  part  of  her  griev- 
ing tenantry  to  detain  her  by  gentle  violence,  thought  it  advisable  to 
steal  away  like  Arnaud.  She  only  saw  Mr.  Blackadder  and  the  af- 
flicted Cosies  before  she  went. 

[to   be   continued.] 


A  MODERN  GREEK  HERO. 

ONE  of  the  most  influential  and  interesting  of  the  heroic  leaders 
of  the  modern  Greeks  in  their  great  struggle  for  independence 
against  the  Turks,  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  was  the  native  chieftain 
Odysseus,  or  Ulysses,  the  scenes  of  whose  exploits  and  adventures 
were  the  plains  of  Thebes  and  Orchomenus,  the  fertile  valleys  of  Li- 
vadia,  the  gloomy  defiles  of  Delphi  and  Thermopylse,  while  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens  was  the  theatre  on  which  he  met  his  tragic  end. 

Odysseus  was  the  son  of  Andreutzos,  a  chieftain  who  exercised, 
under  the  distant  supremacy  of  the  Pacha  of  Janina,  the  functions  of 
armaiol,  or  guardian,  of  the  defiles  leading  from  Thermopylas  to 
Athens,  thus  ruling  over  all  the  subjected  or  unsubjected  Klephtos 
scattered  around  the  gorges  of  Cithseron  and  Parnassus.  Livadia  was 
the  principal  place  of  this  vast  territory.  From  time  immemorial 
these  functions  had  been  an  appanage  of  the  family,  and  the  defence 
of  these  passes  a  sacred  duty,  which  a  reckless  heroism  and  a 
generous  patriotism  most  willingly,  and  oftenest  successfully,  ful- 
filled. When  the  Russians,  at  war  with  Turkey,  effected  a  descent  on 
the  steep  coasts  of  Maina,  in  \11i,  to  rouse  the  Peloponnesians, 
Andreutzos  hastened  to  respond  to  the  first  signal  of  independence. 
With  his  handful  of  men  he  traversed  with  irresistible  rapidity  the 
Morea,  but  arrived  only  in  time  to  see  the  Russians  abandon  the 
Greeks  to  Turkish  vengeance. 

Pursued  by  his  enemies,  who  came  pouring  down  the  heights  of 
Epirus  and  Thessaly,  and  harassed  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  he  made  a 
hasty  retreat,  and,  through  an  indomitable  bravery  which  defied  nat- 
ural obstacles  and  cunning  ensnarements,  and  a  patriotism  that  in- 
fused itself  into  the  breast  of  every  companion,  he  finally  reached 
Previsa,  then  under  the  protectorate  of  the  Venetian  republic.  Of  the 
five  hundred  who  accompanied  him,  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  re- 
turned. According  to  popular  tradition,  however,  they  had  exter- 
minated above  three  thousand  Turks. 

After  the  Peace  of  Kainarji  (1774),  which  contained  an  article  in 
favor  of  the  Greeks  incited  by  the  Russians,  Andreutzos  returned  to 
his  native  country.  As  his  wide-spread  renown  precluded  all  possi- 
bility of  a  sojourn  in  the  city  of  Livadia,  where  the  eager  vengeance 
of  the  Turks  would  too  readily  have  overtaken  him,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  stronghold  of  Arakhora,  amid  the  mountains  of  Parnassus. 
Arakhora,  which  the  Greeljs  call  their  second  Thermopylw,  rises  like 
an  eogle's-nest  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  defiles   of  ancient 
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Delphi.  Naturally  one  of  the  most  picturesque,  it  is  strategically  one 
of  the  most  impregnable  points  of  eastern  Hellas.  Its  houses  rise  in 
amphitheatric  rows  on  the  declivities  of  a  conical  rock,  commanded 
by  the  I'uins  of  a  fortress.  Above  this  wild  peak,  the  rugged  summits 
of  Mount  Parnassus  are  visible ;  below,  a  maze  of  torrents  and  abyss- 
es ;  the  mountains  of  Bceotia  close  the  horizon  on  one  side  ;  on  the 
other,  across  an  enormous  embrasure  of  rocks,  the  view  commands  a 
portion  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  and  still  farther  the  serrated  peaks  of 
Argos  and  Laconia. 

In  this  inaccessible  retreat,  Andreutzos  lived  till  1786,  when,  the 
war  between  the  Turks  and  Russians  breaking  out  anew,  he  joined  the 
Suliotes  in  Epirus,  distinguishing  himself  by  fresh  deeds  of  valor. 
Heedless  of  warnings,  he  ventured,  after  the  cessation  of  bloodshed, 
on  Venetian  soil,  and  was,  by  order  of  the  government  of  the  republic, 
delivered  up  to  the  Turkish  authorities,  sent  to  Constantinople,  there 
kept  for  years  in  prison,  and  finally  thrown  into  the  Bosporus.  Pop- 
ular improvisation  has  cast  the  romance  of  song  around  his  daring 
exploits,  and  lamentations  over  his  sad  fate  are  still  heard  in  his  na- 
tive Livadia. 

Odysseus,  so  named  in  memory  of  the  legendary  hero  of  Ithaca, 
was  born  on  that  island  shortly  after  his  father's  sudden  disappear- 
ance. When  the  famous  Ali  Pacha  of  Janina  conceived  the  project 
of  shaking  off  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  establishing  his  vast  pachalie 
as  an  independent  sovereignty,  his  court  became  the  centre  of  .lU 
disaffected  Greeks,  whose  national  aspirations  he  strove  to  flatter. 
Odysseus  was  not  long  in  ranging  himself  among  the  number.  His 
beauty,  chivalric  bearing,  the  remarkable  force  and  courage  which  he 
on  several  occasions  displayed,  easily  secured  the  favor  of  his  re- 
doubtable master.  Unfortunately  for  himself  and  country,  his  educa- 
tion at  .Janina  exercised  a  baneful  influence  over  his  whole  career,  and 
withered  all  the  noble  instincts  with  which  Nature  had  endowed  him. 
The  sentiment  of  heroic  patriotism  which  filled  the  souls  of  Zavellas, 
Botzaris,  and  Diakos,  found  no  room  in  the  contaminated  atmosphere 
of  Janina ;  cruelty,  perfidy,  and  an  unbounded  ambition,  ruled,  and 
were  the  lessons  instilled  by  the  barbarous  Epirote  despot. 

Odysseus  did  not  escape  their  noxious  effects.  Nature,  lavish  in 
her  gifts  to  him,  made  him  almost  a  prodigy.  His  agility  in  running 
■was  such  that  he  could  keep  pace  with  the  fleetest  horses  at  a  race  ; 
but  education  and  surroundings  came  near  making  him  a  monster  of 
ingratitude  and  cruelty.  At  times  the  warmest  of  patriots,  he  was  yet 
so  jealous  in  arrogating  power  to  himself  that  the  slightest  apparent 
denial  of  it  made  him  oblivious  to  his  country's  interests,  and  fiercely 
stirred  the  rankling  passions  of  his  breast.  With  an  unflinching 
bravery  that  acquired  for  him  the  surname  of  the  modern  Leonidas, 
he  fought  the  enemies  of  his  country  for  national  independence,  but, 
with  still  greater  stubborness  and  more  savage  desire,  he  battled  for  his 
personal  independence.  His  successful  leadership  and  indomitable  cour- 
age made  him  the  dread  of  the  Turks  ;  his  restless  ambition,  sudden, 
impetuous  resolves,  and  occasional  self-sacrifice,  subjected  him  one 
day  to  the  anathemas  of  his  countrymen,  the  next  to  spontaneous  en- 
thusiasm, as  eager  to  glorify  his  person  as  his  deeds. 

Reinstated  in  his  father's  dominions  several  years  before  the  Gre- 
cian insurrection,  he  like  him  exercised  the  functions  of  guardian  of 
the  defiles  of  Phocis,  Bceotia,  and  Attica.  Heir  to  his  father's  pop- 
ularity, he  found  himself,  in  the  year  1821,  at  the  head  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  equipped  at  his  own  expense,  and  blindly  devoted  to  his 
fortunes.  Confirmed  in  his  command  by  the  provisional  Government 
of  Greece,  and  invested  with  the  title  of  Arehistrategus  of  eastern 
Hellas,  he  confided  the  defence  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  to  Guras,  a 
courageous  but  cunning  and  ambitious  man  ;  and  that  of  Thermopylffi 
to  Panurias,  a  former  aide-de-camp  of  Andreutzos,  hardened  to  all  ex- 
ertions, faithful  to  the  last  extremity,  and  immovable  like  the  rocks 
amid  which  he  had  warred  from  his  childhood.  Always  foremost  at  the 
post  of  danger,  Odysseus,  in  the  first  period  of  the  war  for  indepen- 
dence, three  times  arrested  the  advance  of  the  Turks  at  Thermopylffi. 
A  disdainful  spirit  of  insubordination,  however,  tarnished  the  lustre 
of  his  victories,  and  the  wild  independence  which  he  affected  soon 
brouglit  him  into  conflict  with  the  nascent  government.  Thus,  when 
the  wise,  enlightened,  and  well-conducted  administration  of  Alex- 
ander ilavrocordatos  superseded  the  feeble  and  mysterious  power  of 
the  Hetairia  represented  by  Demetrius  Ypsylanti,  Odysseus  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter,  received  him  in  Livadia,  and  thus 
rendered  himself  suspicious  to  the  new  government.  Colettis,  minis- 
ter of  war,  had  vowed  him  mortal  hatred.even  in  his  youth,  which  he 


spent  in  his  company  in  Janina,  in  constant  jealousy  of  the  partiality 
shown  him  by  the  pacha.  He  watched  attentively  the  movements  of 
the  huiighty  chief  of  Livadia,  ever  eager  to  ensnare  him  in  his  toils.  A 
bloody  defeat  at  Zeitoun  furnished  the  desired  occasion  for  an  accusation 
of  treason,  and  the  prompt  dispatch  of  two  commissioners  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  investigate  his  conduct.  The  choice  of  the  commissioners, 
the  profound  secrecy  which  veiled  their  pursuit,  and  the  certainty  of  a 
violent  death  if  success  crowned  their  efforts,  rouied  the  ire  of  Odys- 
seus, and  kindled  every  wild  passion  that  lay  dormant  in  his  breast 
since  the  day  when  the  barbarous  Ali  Pacha  first  imbued  him  with 
the  cunning  and  cruelty  that  reigned  at  his  court.  To  suspect,  con- 
demn, and  execute,  were,  to  his  mind,  one  and  the  same  thing.  Ex- 
pecting no  mercy  from  his  pursuers,  he  resolved  to- show  none  to 
them.  Hunted  from  place  to  place,  he  managed,  through  his  adroitness, 
agihty,  and  the  devotion  of  twenty  followers,  to  escape  their  vigilance, 
and,  by  an  unexpected  dash  over  tortuous  paths,  to  surprise  and  cap- 
ture them.  After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  escape,  the  commissioners  fell 
under  the  blows  of  his  excited  followers. 

The  news  of  this  twofold  murder  spread  consternation  over  the 
whole  Peloponnesus,  and  Odysseus',  triumphant  and  at  the  head  of  his 
faithful  troops,  was  expected  to  make  his  appearance  there  every  mo- 
ment. The  Areopagus  fled  to  the  islands.  The  executive  government 
sought  refuge  in  the  citadel  of  Argos,  set  a  price  on  the  head  of  the 
culprit,  and  commanded  the  inhabitants  of  Livadia  to  deliver  him  up, 
dead  or  alive.  The  Church  hurled  its  anathemas  against  his  doomed 
head.  The  excitement  grew  intense,  to  be  equalled  only  by  the 
surprise  caused  by  the  unexpected  moderation  of  Odysseus.  Tossed 
by  passions  in  which  the  noble  and  ignoble  were  closely  inter- 
mixed, he  had  dealt  summary  vengeance  upon  his  personal  foes,  but 
dreamed  not  of  kindling  civil  war.  There  is  near  the  summit  of  Par- 
nassus an  immense  cavern,  capable  of  containing  two  thousand  men, 
supplied  with  an  inexhaustible  spring,  and  inaccessible  even  to  cha- 
mois— a  cavern  whose  entrance  can  only  be  reached  by  means  of 
ladders  placed  against  a  "perpendicular  rock.  Here  Odysseus  had 
hidden  his  treasures  and  accumulated  his  arms  and  provisions ;  and 
in  this  isolated  spot  he  now  awaited  the  lulling  of  the  storm  that 
had  been  raised  against  him,  and  looked  forward  to  the  moment  when 
the  government  would  be  forced  to  sue  for  his  services.  Stupor,  dis- 
order, anarchy,  ruled  the  hour.  Dramali  Pacha,  descending  from 
Thessaly,  crossed,  without  striking  a  blow,  the  Thermopylse,  left  un- 
guarded by  its  accustomed  defenders,  and  proceeded  rapidly  toward 
the  Peloponnesus,  ravaging  every  thing  before  him.  The  inhabitants 
of  eastern  Greece,  the  first  exposed  to  the  enemy,  clamored  loudly  for 
him  who  so  often  preserved  them  from  the  horrors  of  foreign  inva- 
sion, and  accused  the  Areopagus  of  having  drawn  these  evils  on  the 
country,  in  depriving  it  by  an  unseasonable  severity  of  its  strongest 
bulwark.  All  eyes  turned  involuntarily  to  the  snowy  peaks  of  Par- 
nassus, from  whence  alone  safety  could  descend ;  the  disgrace  of  Odys- 
seus became  a  public  calamity,  and  his  crimes  were  forgotten  in  the* 
ardent  longing  for  his  aid.  The  injured  chief,  still  smarting  under 
late  persecutions,  and  swayed  by  unrelenting  stubbornness,  looked  idly 
down  from  his  wild  retreat,  and  allowed  Dramali,  with  his  formidable 
vanguard,  ill  supplied  with  munitions  and  baggage,  but  expecting  a 
speedy  reenforcement  by  the  rest  of  the  Turkish  army  under  Bairam 
Pacha,  to  reach  the  very  confines  of  Argos.  The  pass  of  Thermopylae 
crossed  by  Bairam,  the  juncture  effected,  and  Greece  were  irrevocably 
lost.  Overcome  by  his  country's  danger,  Odysseus,  with  a  sudden 
revulsion  of  feeling,  quits  his  cave,  assembles  his  partisans,  and  ap- 
pears at  the  famous  defiles,  simultaneously  with  the  enemy.  A  ter- 
rible struggle  ensues,  whose  episodes  have  been  freely  sung  by  popu- 
lar poets.  Depicting,  on  one  side,  Odysseus,  fond  of  noise,  of  show, 
and  dress,  fighting  in  the  front  rank,  attired  in  his  most  brilliant  cos- 
tume, uttering  loud  cries,  and  inveighing  the  enemy  in  Homeric  style ; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  fierce  Panurias,  gloomy,  taciturn,  disdaining 
finery,  sustaining  gigantic  blows  without  a  murmur,   and  making  a  ^ 

rampart  with  his  body  to  his  impetuous  brother-in-arms,  an  improvi-  \ 

satore  compares  the  one  to  a  flower  of  dazzling  colors,  and  the  other  to 
the  vigorous  stalk  destined  for  its  support.  After  two  bloody  days, 
the  Turks,  totally  defeated,  sought  refuge  in  the  woods  and  marshes, 
and  Odysseus,  carrying  with  him  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  and  forty 
standards,  triumphantly  marched  to  Athens.  Saluted  ap  the  liber- 
ator of  his  country  by  enthusiastic  acclamations,  he  was  reinstated  in 
his  office  of  arehistrategus  by  the  spontaneous  accord  of  the  primates, 
which  received  the  grudgingly  silent  approval  of  the  Areopagus.     Af- 
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fectiug  the  manners  of  a  sovereign,  he  paid  his  soldiers  from  private 
funds,  imposed  heavy  contributions  on  the  municipalities  of  Thebes 
and  Athens,  and  administered. justice  with  all  the  indifference  and  cru- 
elty of  a  barbarian. 

Toward  the  close  of  18'24,  after  two  years  of  ceaseless  and  unde- 
cided encounters  with  the  Turks,  events  took  an  unfavorable  turn  for 
Greece,  and  Omar  Pacha,  at  the  head  of  au  immense  army,  invaded 
Livadia,  Bojotia,  and  Attica,  defeated  Odysseus  at  Gravia,  and  struck 
terror  into  the  very  heart  of  Greece.  Shattered  in  body  and  foiled 
in  his  attempts  at  -resistance,  Odysseus  sought  safety  in  the  shelter 
of  forests,  secretly  rallying  his  Palikars  and  forming  schemes  to  out- 
wit the  enemy.  Under  the  guise  of  submission,  and  a  sham  conces- 
sion of  all  authority  over  eastern  Greece  to  the  sultan,  he  prevailed 
upon  Omar  Pacha,  already  alarmed  by  the  victories  of  Colocotronis 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  to  quit  the  Grecian  territory  without  the  further 
effusion  of  blood.  The  Hydriote  Conduriottis  at  this  time  (1825) 
became  the  head  of  the  administration,  retaining  Coiettis  as  minister 
of  war. 

The  year  opened  under  the  most  ominous  auspices  ;  anarchy  and 
civil  war  reigned  everywhere  ;  the  leaders  of  the  Peloponnesus  openly 
revolted  against  the  government  at  Nauplia,  possessing  themselves  of 
the  principal  fortified  places  in  the  peninsula.  Never  had  intestine 
discord,  this  distinctive  feature  of  Grecian  history,  bred  more  immi- 
nent perils;  for,  while  the  Hellenes  were  fighting  among  each  other, 
the  fleet  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  of  Egypt  disembarked  a  formidable  army 
on  the  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus.*  At  the  very  outbreak  of  the  insur- 
rection Odysseus  had  received  orders  from  the  government  to  march 
against  the  rebels,  but,  jealously  guarding  his  independence,  he  refused 
to  side  with  either  party.  His  post  was  at  the  pass  of  Thermopyla;, 
he  said,  and  nothing  could  induce  him  to  forsake  the  sacred  defiles 
and  fight  against  his  compatriots.  At  this,  Coiettis  felt  his  ancient 
hatred  revive.  Taught  by  experience,  he  avoided  all  irritating  pro- 
ceedings, and  invited  his  adversary  to  Xauplia,  to  explain  in  au 
amicable  manner  the  motives  for  his  reMsal.  Singularly  enough, 
cautious  and  mistrustful  as  he  was,  and  fully  aware  of  the  crafty 
and  implacable  nature  of  Coiettis,  Odysseus  consented  to  a  personal 
interview.  Perhaps  he  relied  on  the  unimpeached  integrity  of  the  two 
other  members  of  the  executive  power,  Conduriottis  and  Mavrocor- 
datos — perhaps  he  expected,  by  setting  a  high  price  on  his  services, 
to  obtain  new  prerogatives  —  at  all  events,  he  left  Panurias  to 
guard  the  pass,  descended  to  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  and  was  about  to 
trust  himself  to  the  guide  charged  to  conduct  him  to  Nauplia,  when 
the  latter,  fascinated  by  his  haughty  attitude  and  great  renown, 
confessed  that  he  was  hired  to  assassinate  him  during  the  journey. 
In  spite  of  this  avowal,  he  pursued  his  route,  reached  Nauplia,  and 
accepted  the  proffered  hospitality  of  a  trusty  friend.  Subjected  to 
another  cowardly  attempt  upon  his  life,  Odysseus,  without  losing  an 
instant,  mounted  his  horse,  traversed  at  a  wild  gallop  the  distance  that 
.separated  him  from  Livadia,  and,  yielding  to  the  violence  of  his  resent- 
ment, assembled  his  most  devoted  followers,  crossed  the  frontier,  and 
enrolled  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  Turk.  But  old  Panurias  hastened 
after  him,  and,  by  reminding  him  of  his  father's  glorious  memory, 
strove  to  revive  in  his  breast  the  sentiment  of  honor  and  love  of 
country.  Odysseus  did  not  remain  deaf  to  this  voice.  As  anxious 
to  repair  his  fault  as  he  was  prompt  in  committing  it,  he  was  bent  on 
achieving  some  brilliant  action  before  returning  to  Greece.  He  re- 
solved to  carry  by  surprise  the  important  citadel  of  Neo-Patras,  then 
in  the  power  of  the  Turks,  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  furtively  left 
the  Ottoman  camp.  But  closely  watched  by  the  Turks,  who  pene- 
trated and  frustrated  his  designs,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in 
a  convent.  Here  the  fanciful  threads  of  popular  tradition  wove  a 
net-work  of  fiction  over  the  short  period  preceding  his  reappearance. 

During  his  absence,  events  had  multiplied  ;  the  insurrection  in  the 
Peloponnesus  was  completely  stifled;  Colocotronis  and  his  principal  ad- 
herents had  lain  down  their  arms  and  suflered  a  short  detention  on  the 
island  of  Hydra ;  Livadia,  occupied  by  government  troops,  was  pro- 
Tisionally  under  the  charge  of  Guras.  Odysseus,  proclaimed  traitor 
for  the  second  time,  appealed  to  his  followers,  shut  himself  up  in  the 
monastery  of  Agios  Lucas,  ^ear  Thebes,  and  stubbornly  resisted  an 
attack  by  Guras,  to  whom,  after  having  consumed  his  last  cartridge 
and  exhausted  all  his  provisions,  he  finally  surrendered.  The  high 
square  tower  on  the  -Ycropolis  of  Athens  was  assigned  as  his 
prison.  For  several  weeks  he  vainly  demanded  to  be  tried.  The 
clemency  and  generous  calculations  of  Conduriottis  and  Mavrocordatos 
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were  counteracted  by  the  jealous  vindictiveness  of  Coiettis,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  Guras  was  willing  to  purchase  power  with  ingrati- 
tude, soon  offered  him  an  opportunity  for  ridding  himself  of  his  for- 
midable foe.  Favored  by  an  obscure  night,  Guras  penetrated  into  the 
room  of  the  Livadian  chief,  and,  stabbing  him  while  asleep,  threw  hia 
body  down  the  elevated  wall  of  the  Acropolis.  The  following  day 
the  news  spread  throughout  Athens,  that  Odysseus,  trusting  to  his. 
marvellous  agility,  had  killed  himself  in  an  attempt  to  escape,  by  fall- 
ing from  a  high  wall,  whose  extreme  elevation  the  obscurity  of  the 
night  prevented  him  from  rightly  calculating.  A  year  after,  Guras  met 
death  at  the  same  hour,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  same  tower,  at  the 
hands  of  the  Turks — a  just  punishment,  say  the  Athenians,  for  the 
foul  murder  of  the  hero  to  whom  the  country  so  often  owed  its  pres- 
ervation. 


A   GERMAN   WATERIXG-PLACE. 

T  IFE  at  Kissingen,  in  Germany,  as  I  remember  it  now  at  the  dis- 
-L^  tance  of  three  or  four  thousand  miles,  was  almost  unspeakably 
delightful.  The  morning  meeting  at  the  springs  of  young  people  of 
both  sexes,  the  confidential  conversations,  the  gay  and  chatty  strolls  . 
the  afternoon  drives,  the  moonlight  walks,  the  irresistible  toilets,  the. 
briUiant  eyes,  the  sunny  smiles — are  they  not  all  written  in  the  book, 
of  memory  in  golden  characters  on  illuminated  pages  ? 

And  yet  to  some  people  German  watering-places  are  very,  very 
dull.  When  the  medical  autocrat  who  condemned  us  to  a  season  or 
two  at  Kissingen  had  pronounced  his  sentence,  we  wrote  to  a  friend 
who  was  serving  out  his  time  at  the  same  place,  and  begged  for  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  life  we  were  to  lead  there.  In  the  bitterness 
of  his  soul,  he  replied  as  follows :  "  You  must  get  up,  just  as  you  are- 
comfortably  asleep,  and,  wishing  devoutly  that  you  had  never  been- 
born,  struggle  into  your  clothes.  These  you  must  carefully  arrange : 
the  night  before,  or  you  will  be  trying  to  pin  your  socks  around  your 
neck,  and  putting  your  feet  into  your  new  hat.  Then  you  plunge  out. 
of  the  house  and  into  a  bath,  saving  yourself  by  superhuman  exertions 
only  from  drowning,  because  your  sleepy  head  tends  naturally  to  the- 
bottom.  You  stumble  out  of  the  bath,  and  take  a  nauseous  dose  of 
water.  Drink  and  dawdle.  Dawdle  more,  and  drink  again.  Repeat, 
the  dawdle,  and  repeat  the  draught.  Breakfast.  Dawdle.  Dress. 
Dine.  Dawdle.  Drink  again.  Dawdle  again.  Drink  a  second  glass.. 
Dawdle  a  second  time.  Do  it  all  over  again.  Sup.  Go  to  bed.  This. 
is  your  life.  And  while  you  are  doing  your  drink  and  dawdle,  a  braes, 
band  plays  most  melancholy  music,  reminding  you  of  your  long-lost 
grandmother,  and  the  sins  of  your  youth.  And  myriads  of  people- 
elbow  you,  and  look  fierce  at  you,  and  spill  water  over  you,  and  tread, 
on  your  corns,  and  speak  to  you  in  a  language  which  you  do  not  under- 
stand, and  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  make  you  generally  miserable.. 
Moreover,  as  far  as  creature  comforts  are  concerned,  the  soup  is  gruel^ 
the  roast-beef  is  boiled  rags,  the  vegetables  are  all  various  forms  of 
ill-smelling  cabbage,  the  chickens  are  killed  while  they  are  in  the  act 
of  drawing  their  last  breath  from  starvation,  the  puddings  are  impos- 
sible, and  they  never  have  any  fruit.  Any  hen  that  lays  an  egg  bigger 
than  an  English  walnut  is  immediately  put  to  death,  and  butter  is  un- 
known. Tea  is  forbidden,  that  women  may  be  broken-hearted ;  and 
smoking  is  not  allowed,  that  men  may  be  driven  to  suicide.  There  is 
nothing  on  earth  to  do,  and  less  than  nothing  to  see." 

To  tell  the  truth,  for  sometime  after  we  got  to  Kissingen  we  felt 
like  our  melancholy  friend.  "We  found  there  a  theatre,  a  pretty, 
cAafcMike  structure.,  where  sometimes,  as  the  Germans  told  us,  there 
was  tolerably  good  acting.  But  as  we  did  not  understand  a  word  of 
the  language,  the  theatre  was  of  little  use  to  us.  Very  few  concerts 
are  given.  A  miserable  party  of  Tyrolese  beer-saloon  singers  infest 
the  grounds,  and  occasionally  perform  in  one  of  the  minor  hotels.  But 
their  noise  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  The  Conversation-Haus  is  not 
lit  in  the  evening.  'It  consists  of  but  a  single  room,  and  contains  no 
papers  or  books,  nor  is  there  ever  there  a  nucleus  of  agreeable  people 
singing  or  playing,  or  giving  one  a  bit  of  social,  cheerful  society.  The 
drives  are  not  particularly  interesting.  The  hills  are  steep,  and  the 
walks  generally  lead  to  nowhere. 

During  our  first  season  in  Kissingen  there  was,  however,  a  daily  show 
there,  which  was  some  relief  to  the  terrible  monotony.  The  Emperor 
of  every  one  of  the  Russias  was  among  us,  also  the  empress  of  the  same, 
and  the  grand-duchess  of  ditto,  and  the  yellow  dog  of  said  ditto.    And 
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it  was  Tery  edifying  to  see  tlie  emperor  of  all  the  Russias  walk  on  his 
two  legs  just  as  if  he  had  been  emperor  of  only  a  few  of  the  Russias, 
and  the  empress  walk  beside  him  as  if  she  had  been  but  the  empress 
of  one  Russia.  As  to  the  grand-duchess,  she  might  have  been  the 
grand-duchess  of  no  Russia,  for  all  that  we  could  perceive  about  her. 
But  the  yellow  dog,  I  think,  never  forgot  his  positio%  as  the  yellow 
dog  of  all  the  Russias.  When  the  emperor  walked  abroad  without  his 
womankind,  the  yellow  dog  walked  close  beside  him.  When  the  em- 
press joined  her  husband,  he  went  the  other  side,  and  said  nothing. 
But  when  the  grand-duchess  accompanied  her  parents,  the  attitude  of 
the  other  members  of  the  court  with  regard  to  the  yellow  dog  was  looked 
upon  by  him  as  hard  to  endure.  He  tried  to  make  the  grand-duchess 
look  at  the  matter  in  the  light  in  which  he  saw  it.  The  grand-duchess 
had  been  at  Schwalbach.  Why  did  not  the  grand-duchess  stay  at 
Schwalbach  ?  or  if  she  must  come  to  Kissingen,  why  should  she  take 
the  place  of  the  yellow  dog  of  all  the  Russias  ?  When  the  Y.  D.  0.  A. 
T.  R.  thought  on  these  things,  he  could  not  bear  them.  lie  pushed 
himself  in  between  the  imperial  parent  and  the  ducal  daughter,  and  he 
was  duly  pushed  back  again.  He  tried  it  again,  and  with  like  result. 
And  then  his  wrath  overflowed,  and  he  threw  himself  upon  a  small 
dog,  who  happened  to  be  taking  his  constitutional  in  the  neighborhood, 
with  intent  to  devour  him.  It  required  the  exercise  of  authority  on 
the  part  of  other  members  of  the  family  to  induce  the  imperial  dog  to 
change  his  mind,  and  swallow  his  wrath  instead  of  the  puppy.  The 
next  season,  all  the  Russias  remained  in  their  own  country.  AVe  had 
grand-dukes  only,  and  ex-grand-dukes,  and  the  Grand-duchess  of  Baden. 
She  loomed  up  among  women,  as  would  an  Egyptian  pyramid  among 
houses,  as  she  took,  the  prescribed  walk  on  the  Kur  Promenade. 

Now,  there  existed  last  year  sacred  mysteries,  into  which  ordinary 
mortals  might  not  pry.  We  knew  not  how  imperial  majesty  drank  of 
the  waters  at  Kissingen.  Whether  the  guard  presented  arms,  and 
high  mass  was  held  in  the  chapel,  and  small-arms  were  fired  off  on  the 
occasion,  we  cannot  tell.  But  we  do  know  how  the  Grand-duchess  of 
Baden  took  hers,  and  an  edifying  ceremony  it  was.  A  small  and 
rickety  table  was  placed  near  the  spring.  On  the  table  was  a  cloth, 
and  on  the  cloth  a  plate,  and  on  the  plate  a  napkin,  and  on  the  napkin 
a  glass.  When  the  fortunate  moment  arrived  in  which  to  present  the 
favored  waters  to  the  ducal  lips,  a  blessed  and  buttoned  flunky,  arrayed 
in  burning-red  vest  and  silver-adorned  livery,  came  on  the  scene,  rev- 
erently filled  and  presented  the  happy  glass,  and  stood  uncovered  and 
breathless  until  it  no  longer  saluted  the  mighty  lips.  Then  he  received 
and  replaced  it  on  the  napkin,  and  plate,  and  table-cloth,  and  rickety 
table,  and  the  ducal  walk  recommenced.  And  we  saw  all  this  with 
unsoorched  eyeballs,  and,  meekly  taking  our  own  glasses  from  less 
elaborately-buttoned  flunkys,  whose  waistcoats  were  of  a  less  scorch- 
ing hue,  received  lessons  of  sweet  humility. 

One  thing  very  original  in  Kissingen  is  the  manner  in  which  con- 
sultations are  held  with  physicians.  We  used  to  wonder  how  they 
prescribed  for  the  august  personages  to  whom  I  have  referred.  Did 
the  doctor  fall  on  his  knees  as  he  felt  of  his  imperial  high-mightiness's 
pulse,  or  cover  his  face  with  his  hands  and  peep  from  between  the  fin- 
gers to  look  at  her  serenely  noble  loftiness's  tongue  ?  This,  alas,  is  one 
of  the  awful  mysteries  for  which  I  have  no  solution.  But  the  manner 
in  which  ordinary  mortals  and  their  physicians  meet  is  as  follows : 
Both  parties  repair  at  an  early  hour  to  the  Promenade.  Here,  each 
II.  D.  seizes  a  particular  tree,  and  is  supported  thereby,  while  phials 
of  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  are  poured  upon  his  devoted  head. 
A  procession  of  old  men  and  young  men,  of  young  women  and  boys, 
of  aunties  and  babies,  of  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind,  present  him 
each  with  his  or  her  particular  malady,  and  receive  the  counsel  and 
cold  water  which  the  particular  case  demands.  That  dreadful  want  of 
reverence  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  Americans,  tormented  us  greatly 
at  first  by  allowing  nothing  but  the  ludicrousness  of  the  scene  to  be 
present  with  ns.  The  patient  approached.  Off  went  his  and  the 
doctor's  hat  at  the  same  moment.  They  were  poised  in  air  an  instant, 
and  then  resumed  their  proper  places.  A  very  short  interview  took 
place.  The  doctor's  ha^  again  flew  to  the  level  of  his  breast.  The 
patient's  followed.  They  were  replaced.  Another  patient  approached. 
Two  hats  were  instantly  in  mid  air.  A  moment's  pause,  and  they 
again  covered  their  owners'  heads.  The  journeyings  the  doctors'  hats 
took,  the  puUings  off,  and  the  pushings  on,  were  enough  to  wear  out 
any  ordinary  beaver  in  about  a  week,  and  give  anybody  but  a  German 
a  never-ending  cold  in  his  head. 

The  doctors'  trees  arc  planted  near  the  Bninnen,  and  at  the  oppo- 


site end  of  the  Promenade  are  set  out  tables  containing  a  variety  of 
bread  and  light  cake,  from  which  the  patients  are  directed  by  their 
medical  advisers  to  choose  the  staple  of  their  breakfasts.  Accordingly, 
during  the  two  hours  devoted  to  the  waters,  and  the  enforced  walking 
which  accompanies  their  drinking,  groups  are  seen  gathered  about  the 
tables,  pouring  into  the  ever-open  palms  of  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  Kissingen  bakers  a  silver  stream,  for  which  they  receive  a  by-no- 
mcans  generous  return.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  morale  of 
the  Brunncn  tradespeople  is  not  improved  by  their  waters.  The  cakes 
are  good,  however,  as  is  testified  by  the  attention  they  receive  from 
the  bees.  These  hang  upon  the  "  number  eights,"  and  the  puffs,  the 
buns,  the  sponge-cake,  and  the  "  canes,"  disputing  them  with  their 
bu3'ers,  and  often  clinging  to  the  sweet  morsel  during  its  journey  to  the 
breakfast-table.  The  little  garden  of  the  Kur  Haus  and  the  Colonnade 
before  the  Kur  Saal  are  set  out  with  tables  and  chairs,  and  here  coffee 
is  served,  which,  with  the  cake  divided  with  the  bees,  is  the  breakfast 
de  riyueur.  Here  the  nursery-maids  bring  the  babies.  The  children 
run  races  or  play  ball.  The  ladies  knit  or  sew.  The  gentlemen  gossip 
with  them  a  little,  and  then  stroll  away.  An  hour  or  so  after  break- 
fast, the  groups  are  dispersed,  the  tables  are  cleared  away,  the  bakers' 
families  are  counting  their  gains  at  home,  and  the  Promenade  is  left 
to  silence  and  solitude.  At  one  o'clock  occurs  the  table-d'hote  dinner. 
The  viands  with  which  the  table  is  spread  are  very  much  under  the 
care  of  the  physicians.  The  service  is  atrocious,  and  the  noise  and 
confusion  almost  intolerable  to  weak  nerves.  After  dinner,  coffee  is 
again  served  in  front  of  the  Kur  Haus,  and  parties  are  made  up  for 
afternoon  drives  or  walks.  At  six,  the  Promenade  is  again  crowded, 
and  the  drinking  and  walking  go  on  again  for  two  hours.  A  light 
supper  follows,  and,  excepting  for  the  theatre-goers,  there  is  nothing 
to  do  but  to  go  directly  to  bed. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  season,  the  weather  became  fitful  and 
pathetic  in  its  nature,  weeping  without  the  slightest  provocation. 
Sometimes  during  our  walks,  when  the  gentlemen's  umbrellas  were 
safe  in  their  owners'  rooms,  and  the  ladies  absurd  little  paiasols  were 
filled  with  wild  flowers,  we  were  suddenly  enveloped  in  a  sheet  of  rain, 
which  wrapped  us  about  like  a  garment  for  five  or  ten  minutes. 
Then,  presto !  the  sun  streamed  over  the  scene,  sending  us  to  our  hotels 
forlorn  and  dripping,  meeting  those  who  had  just  come  out  to  enjoy 
the  sunshine,  with  a  dapper  repose  about  their  belongings  which  made 
us  furious.  Or,  we  came  in  from  an  afternoon  walk  or  drive,  and  sat 
down  on  our  balcony  to  sup,  when  suddenly  a  cloud  broke  just  over 
our  heads,  and  table,  and  chairs,  and  people,  and  eatables,  had  to  be 
most  expeditiously  got  under  shelter. 

We  had,- at  length,  taken  kindly  to  the  life  at  Kissingen.  The 
alterative  waters,  the  country  air,  the  quiet,  had  produced  their  desired 
effect.  Wound  up  in  the  morning  beside  the  spring  by  the  doctor,  the 
days'  rounds  went  regularly  on,  and  we  had  become  so  accustomed  to 
tlie  routine,  that  we  might  have  continued  it  until  we  were  found  frozen 
to  death  beside  the  fountain,  the  bath-tub,  or  the  bed.  But  we  were 
suddenly  informed  by  the  dictator  to  whom  we  daily  twice  removed' 
our  beaver  that  the  "  Kur  "  was  over,  and  we  must  start  immediately 
for  the  "  Nach  Kur."  We  tried  to  plead  for  a  little  longer  of  the  life 
which  had  at  first  seemed  to  us  as  uninteresting  as  that  of  a  vegetable 
marrow,  but  the  doctor  was  remorseless,  and  with  many  sighs  we  left 
the  peaceful  valley  where  we  had  at  first  wasted  much  precious  breath 
in  fretting  and  fuming. 


SCENES  IN  YEDDO. 

THE  first  of  our  illustrations  of  Japanese  life,  in  this  week's  Jouk- 
NAL,  represents  the  interior  of  a  tea-house  in  the  environs  of 
Yeddo.  "  The  Japanese  houses,"  says  Professor  Pumpelly,  "  are 
nearly  all  alike  in  plan,  differing  chiefly  in  size  aud  costliness  of  ma- 
terial, while,  from  the  palace  down,  there  reigns  a  rigid  simplicity  in 
form  and  furniture.'  The  frequency  of  earthquakes  necessitates  the 
use  of  the  lightest  materials,  and  these  are  wood  and  paper,  and  with 
these  substances  the  danger  from  fire  is  so  great  that  costly  orna- 
mentation would  bo  thrown  away.  According  to  Sir  R.  Alcook,  fires  in 
Teddo  are  so  frequent  that  the  whole  city  is  burned  down  and  rebuilt 
every  seven  years,  and  the  same  rule  probably  holds  in  other  towns. 
Fire  insurance  is  unliuown,  and,  though  there  are  'orave  and  well-organ- 
ized fire-brigades,  they  can  with  their  small  hand-pumps  do  little  to 
stay  a  conflagration  raging  in  such  light  materials.     The  dwellings  are 
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one  or  two  stories  high,  with  a  veranda  running  all  around.  The  size 
of  the  rooms  is  regulated  by  the  number  of  mats ;  and,  as  these  are 
always  six  feet  long  by  three  wide,  the  area  of  the  room  must  be 
planned  to  admit  a  given  number  of  whole  mats.  The  rooms  are  di- 
vided by  sliding-dcors  of  paper,  stretched  on  a  slight  frame,  which 
rolls  easily  in  grooved  beams  in  the  floor  and  beneath  the  ceiling. 
These  doors  often  form  the  only  partition-walls,  and  by  removing  them 
the  whole  building  may  be  thrown  into  one  room.  The  mats  are  made 
up  of  several  layers  of  coar.5e  matting,  covered  by  one  of  a  fine  white 
grass,  the  whole  being  about  two  inches  thick,  and  bound  at  the  sides 
with  a  border  of  dark  cloth.  This  forms  a  firm  and  elastic  covering 
for  the  floor.  The  wood-work  of  the  outside  is  painted  black,  when 
painted  at  all ;  but,  in  the  interior,  wax,  oil,  and  lacquer,  are  used 
to  produce  ornamental  effect,  in  connection  with  the  grain  of  the  wood 
Beams  of  the  ceiling  and  upright  posts  are  often  carved,  but  more  gen 
erally  lacquered  or  waxed;  sometimes  the  timber  is  only  partialh 
squared,  a  portion  of  the  bark  being  left  on,  and  a  curious  effect  pio 
duced  by  lacquering  this  with  the  rest.  The  paper  of  the  sliding 
doors  is  often  a  picture-gallery  in  itself,  representing  landscapes,  oi 
birds  and  flowers,  often  adinirably  done  in  ink  or  colors.  Nearly  evei  > 
room  has  one  end  devoted  to  a  recess,  one-half  of  which  is  a  closet  foi 
mattresses,  etc.,  in  bedrooms,  and  the  other  half  a  niche  with  a  hang 
ing  scroll,  bearing  a  picture  or  verses  ;  underneath  this  stands  a  lo« 
rack  for  swords.  The  rooms  are  heated  with  charcoal,  either  in  in 
elegant  bronze  brazier,  or  in  an  iron  pot  in  a  box  of  sand,  sunk  into 
the  floor.  Thus  easily  is  the  furniture  of  a  Japanese  room  summed 
up.  As  simple  as  it  is,  these  houses  have  the  charm  of  neatness,  ^o 
dust  is  visible,  least  of  all  on  the  floor  ;  and,  if  the  rooms  look  empti, 
they  also  look  airy.  The  Japanese  has  no  use  for  chairs  ajd  tables 
Never  stepping  on  a  mat  other  than  in  his  stockings,  he  always  h  is 
a  clean  floor  to  sit  on  ;  and  here,  with  shins  doubled  under  him,  and 
using  the  hollow  of  the  feet  for  a  chair,  the  native  will  sit  by  the  hom, 
smoking  and  gossiping  over  tea  or  saki,  or  playing  chess." 

The  tea-house,  or  restaurant,  represented  in  our  view,  is  one  of  tin 
best  class  frequented  by  the  two-sworded  gentry  of  the  Japanese  aii^ 
tocracy.  They  are  not  distinguished  in  any  way  externally  from  tlit 
tea-houses  frequented  by  the  middle  classes,  their  only  peculiarity 
being  somewhat  greater  space,  and  a  more  formal  and  ceremonious  at 
tendance  upon  the  guests.  In  this  case  the  gentleman  who  has  just 
entered  is  met  in  the  gallery  by  the  landlady  and  her  chief  female  at 
tendants,  who  prostrate  themselves  before  him  in  the  Japanese  fashion. 
The  girl  on  the  left  is  just  rising  from  her  knees,  and  has  taken  the 
sword  of  the  visitor,  which  she  holds  carefully  and  respectfully,  with 
her  hand  guarded  by  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  which  she  will  presently 
deposit  on  a  lacquered  table  in  the  adjoining  apartment.  The  land- 
lady, still  on  her  knees,  awaits  the  orders  of  the  gentleman  for  whom 
a  repast  appears  to  be  ready  in  one  of  the  adjoining  rooms.  Professor 
Pumpelly  thus  describes  his  reception  in  one  of  these  houses  :  "  We 
were  received  in  the  same  manner  that  is  usual  among  Japanese ;  the 
landlady  came  first,  and  getting  on  her  marrow-bones,  and  touching 
the  floor  with  her  forehead,  hoped  we  were  well  and  had  had  a  pleas- 
ant journey  ;  then  came  a  remarkably  handsome  waitress,  who,  after 
much  bowing,  and  many  polite  questions,  went  out  for  refreshments. 
First,  confectionery  was  brought  in  (for  in  Japan  this  precedes  every 
thing  else),  and,  after  that,  soup,  boiled  rice,  eggs,  sea-weed,  and  stewed 
clams.  .  .  If  I  had  previously  had  any  prejudice  against  Oriental 
cooking,  it  vanished  with  that  dinner  and  never  returned,  not  even  in 
the  heart  of  China.  Two  really  pretty  and  graceful  girls  waited  on  us 
as  though  we  had  been  Japanese  officers,  even  to  lighting  for  us  the 
tiny  pipes  of  fragrant  tobacco." 

Our  second  illustration,  "  a  promenade  in  Yeddo,"  represents  a 
portion  of  that  part  of  the  great  city  which  is  called  by  the  Japanese 
Sin-Yosiwara,  and  is  said  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  an  abode  of  sin  in- 
deed. It  is  the  Bohemian  quarter,  the  residence  of  the  demi-motidc, 
and  of  the  disreputable  though  not  impoverished  classes.  It  contains 
many  elegant  houses  of  entertainment,  of  the  kind  called  gankiro  by 
the  Japanese,  for  which  we  have  no  exact  equivalent  unless  it  be  the 
Italian  caaino.  These  houses  are  frequented  by  people  of  the  high- 
est rank,  who  are  sumptuously  entertained  in  them,  and  pass  long 
hours  in  conversation  and  in  a  variety  of  amusements,  including  theat- 
rical performances  and  the  tricks  of  jugglers.  Here,  also,  are  to  be  found 
picture-galleries  comprising  the  best  specimens  of  Japanese  art.  One 
striking  peculiarity  of  the  promenade  in  Sin-Yosiwara,  represented  in 
our  illustration,  is,  that  none  are  allowed  to  walk  there  but  the  inmates 
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and  the  guests  of  the  adjacent  houses,  and  that  these  while  sauntering 
in  this  place  considei-  themselves  absolved  from  the  usual  ceremonies 
of  Japanese  society,  and  pass  and  repass  each  other  without  the 
formal  salutations  and  prostrations  which  everywhere  else  are  so  in- 
dispensable in  Japan.  European  and  American  visitors  thus  far  have 
been  rigorously  excluded  from  Sin-Yosiwara. 

The  street  in  Yeddo,  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  third  Japanese 
illustration,  is  in  the  mercantile  quarter  of  the  city,  where  the  buildings 
are  compact,  and  comparatively  regular.  The  streets  are  broad  and  clean, 
and  are  generally  well  thronged  with  people,  for  the  Japanese  pass 
much  of  their  time  in  the  open  air;  In  the  aristocratic  quarters,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  very  little  visible  animation.  The  daimios,  or 
princes,  reside  in  large  parks,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  or  rather  by 
the  fortified  barracks  of  their  retainers,  which  present  on  the  outside 
only  long  walls,  rarely  broken  by  external  doors  or  windows.  In  this 
quarter  every  thing  is  on  a  large  scale.  The  roads  are  broad  and  well 
made,  the  parks  planted  with  groves  of  ancient  trees,  interspersed 
with  sheets  of  ornamental  water,  and  the  palaces,  though  not  imposing 
in  height,  of  great  extent  and  of  quaint  architecture.  Professor  Pum- 
pelly  says :  "  One  feature  that  struck  me  was  the  abundance  of  large 
trees,  many  of  them  primeval  forest-pines,  which  met  the  eye  at  every 
turn,  crowning  the  low  hills,  or  rising  from  the  grounds  of  a  daimio's 
yaaki.  The  enclosures  are  very  large,  and  one  may  ride  for  miles  be- 
tween the  low,  black  bar^jicks  that  surround  them.  Of  the  space  en- 
closed, only  a  casual  glimpse  is  vouchsafed  by  an  open  gateway.  In 
these  enclosures  many  small  standing  armies  are  scattered  through 
Yeddo,  and  it  is  said  that  military  drill  and  artillery  practice  are  kept 
up  here  as  regularly  as  among  Western  armies." 

THE  PASSION-PLAY  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS  OF 
BAVARIA. 

AT  Ober-Ammergau,  a  little  village  on  the  border  of  Bavaria  and 
Tyrol,  there  is  given,  every  ten  yenrs,  a  series  of  representa- 
tions depicting  the  sacred  drama  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  The 
last  representation  was  given  in  1860,  and  the  next  will  occur  during 
the  present  year.  The  first  performance  will  take  place  on  Whitsun- 
day (June  5th),  and  from  this  date  until  the  middle  of  September  it 
will  be  ac'ted  at  regidar  intervals.  The  time  occupied  is  usually  from 
eight  in  the  morning  until  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  in- 
terval of  an  hour  at  noon  for  rest.  At  one  time — in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century — there  was  hardly  a  village  in  those  parts  that  had  not  its 
own  distinctive  representations,  aitd  Passion  Week  was  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  performance.  But  in  course  of  time  they  lost  much 
of  their  primitive  character ;  burlesque  element  began  to  mingle  with 
the  serious,  so  that,  in  IT'/S,  an  edict  was  issued  condemning  them. 
An  exception,  however,  was  made  in  favor  of  the  passion-play  as  acted 
in  the  village  of  Ober-Ammergau,  where  it  was  shown  that  the  sacred 
drama  had  been  rendered  at  regular  intervals  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  in  accordance  with  a  vow  registered  in  1633,  when  the  village 
was  afflicted  with  a  pestilence — the  plague,  according  to  tradition, 
having  been  stayed  in  consequence  of  the  pious  vow — and  because, 
under  the  direction  of  the  monks  in  a  neighboring  monastery,  the 
play  had  always  been  enacted  with  becoming  piety  and  decorum. 

The  performers  in  this  strange  drama  number  about  five  hundred  ; 
and  one  and  all,  from  the  child  of  two  or  three  years  old  who  appears 
among  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  to  the  oldest  man  among  the  elders 
in  the  Sanhedrim,  they  belong  to  Ober-Ammergau.  The  principal  per- 
formers are  selected  on  account  of  their  holy  life,  and  consecrated  to 
their  work  with  prayer.  The  theatre  is  an  immense  wooden  struc- 
ture, erected  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and  laid  out  to  hold  eight 
or  nine  thousand  people.  The  performance  consists  of  a  succession  of 
tableaux  and  scenes,  each  tableau  selected  from  a  subject  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  designed  as  a  type  to  prefigure  the  scene  that  follows  :  as, 
for  instance,  a  tableau  shows  Jacob's  sons  conspiring  against  Joseph, 
and  this  prefigures  a  scene  depicting  the  high-priests  and  elders  taking 
counsel  to  bring  Jesus  into  their  power.  A  chorus,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Greek  drama,  chant  a  recitative  explanatory  of  each  typical 
tableau.  A  writer  in  Blackwood,  who  witnessed  the  performance  of 
the  drama  in  1860,  has  given  a  full  description  of  it,  from  which  we 
condense  an  account  of  a  few  of  the  more  striking  scenes.  The 
unstudied  and  simple  actors  in  the  sacred  drama  seem,  according  to 
this  writer's  report,  to  exercise  a  control  over  their  auditors  that  ac- 
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complished  dramatic  artists  might  well  envy.  "  To  convey  a  true  idea 
of  it  in  writing,"  he  says,  "  or  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  its 
simple  grandeur  without  personally  seeing  it,  is  impossible.  It  was  a 
sight  which  no  man,  whatever  may  have  been  his  education  or  bis  re- 
ligious opinions,  could  look  upon  without  some  feeling,  and  without 
carrying  away  a  deep  and  lasting  impression."  The  first  acted  scene, 
which  followed  a  tableau  representing  Adam  and  Eve  expelled  from 
Paradise,  was  Christ's  entrance  into  Jerusalem.  This  the  writer  from 
whom  we  quote  describes  as  follows  : 

"  The  wide  streets  of  the  city  represented  begin  to  fill  witli  men  and 
women,  all  in  Oriental  costumes.  They  appear  to  be  descending  the 
steep  green  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  at  the  outskirts  of  Jerusalem. 
In  long  procession,  singing  with  innumerable  voices  a  triumphal  chant, 
and  waving  long  branches  of  palm-trees  and  green  boughs  in  their 
bands,  they  file  in.  And  now,  as  the  leaders  of  the  gay  assemblage 
come  winding  through  the  distant  streets  in  the  background,  advancing 
toward  the  front,  the  music  swells  in  volume  and  in  tone,  and  seems  to 
come  nearer  to  the  audience.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  great  multitude 
increases — children  come  in  dancing  merrily,  and  strewing  flowers  upon 
the  path ;  and  men  and  women  are  spreading  garments  on  the  ground 
for  the  feet  of  some  great  one  to 'tread.  Then,  in  the  farthest  back- 
ground, appears  Christ,  meek  and  lowly  amid  all  the  pageant,  riding 
humbly  on  an  ass,  and  followed  in  order  by  the  twelve  Apostles.  As 
he  appears,  even  above  the  notes  of  the  triumphant  music  and  the  loud 
hosannas,  you  seem  to  feel  a  thrill  pass  through  the  dense  crowd  of  spec- 
tators in  the  rustic  theatre.  There  appears  to  be  a  momentary  cessa- 
tion of  the  slightest  sound,  almost  of  the  breathing  of  wellnigh  eight 
thousand  people.  Every  sense  of  every  man  and  woman  in  that  great 
mass  of  human  beings  seems  concentrated  on  the  single  figure  that 
had  appeared,  and  for  a  moment  every  one  seems  struck  as  if  by  some 
mysterious  agency,  and  rendered  powerless.  It  is  impossible  to  convey 
any  idea  of  the  strange  impression  produced  by  the  appearance  of  this 
man  who  represented  the  character  of  Christ.  It  was  utterly  unlike 
any  impression  which  could  be  made  by  any  other  spectacle  or  theatrical 
representation.  It  seemed  to  be  a  strange  mixture  of  reverential  awe 
and  curious  mysterious  interest  which  probably  no  one  present  could 
have  power  to  analyze.  The  appearance  of  the  actor,  no  doubt,  had 
something  to  do  with  the  effect.  And  it  was  altogether  favorable  to  the 
illusion  that  it  was  Christ  himself  who  had  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  the  assembly.  He  had  the  mild  and  pensive  eye,  the  pale 
olive  complexion,  the  finely-moulded  features,  inteUeotual  forehead,  and 
soft  brown  hair  and  beard,  which,  since  the  days  of  Cimabue  and  Peru- 
gino,  are  stereotyped  as  characteristic  of  Jesus  Christ.  Add  to  that  the 
long,  flowing  purple  vesture,  the  rich  crimson  mantle,  and  the  well- 
known  Eastern  sandals,  represented  in  the  pictures  of  the  old  masters, 
and  it  seemed  almost  as  if  one  of  these  old  pictures  had  been  endowed 
with  life ;  or  perhaps  as  if  the  glass  of  time  had  moved  backward  eigh- 
teen hundred  years,  and  we  were  living  and  acting  in  the  greatest 
drama  that  this  world  has  ever  known." 

The  scene  that  followed  illustrated  all  the  incidents  in  Christ's  ca- 
reer, from  the  time  of  His  entrance  into  Jerusalem  to  the  crucifixion 
and  resurrection.  In  the  earUer  part  of  the  drama — it  was  divided 
into  two  distinct  parts,  requiring  about  four  hours  each  for  representa- 
tion— the  most  effective  scenes  were  the  entrance  into  Jerusalem  and 
the  Last  Supper.  But  we  have  space  only  to  quote  the  description  of 
the  Crucifixion : 

"  From  this  time  till  the  close,  the  tragedy  solemnly  and  gradually 
went  deepening  on.  And,  even  though  all  were  in  a  manner  prepared 
for  the  climax,  yet  when  it  came  there  was  something  about  it  so  pre- 
tematurally  real  and  painful,  that  no  preparation  was  altogether  ade- 
quate. You  saw  Jesus,  his  hands  bound  behind  his  back,  dragged  now 
to  Annas,  now  to  Caiaphas,  then  to  the  Eoman  governor,  and  from  him 
to  Herod.  Tou  saw  the  soldiers  buffet  him,  it  appeared  brutally,  from 
one  to  another.  They  scourged  him,  and  you  heard  the  stripes  falling 
upon  his  back.  They  set  him  on  a  rude  prison-stool,  and  they  crowned 
him  with  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  put  a  purple  robe  upon  him,  and  a 
reed  in  his  hand,  and  they  hailed  him  in  derision  as  their  king.  It  was  a 
matter  of  curious  interest  to  note  the  effect  that  this  exhibition  seemed 
to  have  upon  the  audience.  To  them  it  appeared  wonderful  that  the 
soldiers  could  have  been  brought  to  act  such  parts ;  and  the  whole  race 
of  men  seemed  hateful  when  contrasted  with  the  chief  character,  who 
throughout  all  the  persecution  bore  his  sufferings  in  long-enduring  si- 
lence, and  with  no  trace  of  anger.  And  these  feelings  were  intensified 
as  the  play  wore  on.  But  it  was  n<  t  until  Christ  appeared,  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  pain,  toiKng  up  the  slope  of  Calvary,  and  bearing  l.i- 
boriously  the  heavy  wooden  cross  on  which  he  was  to  suffer— until  the 
nails  were  driven  in,  and  until  the  man  on  whom  the  sympathy  of  every 
one  had  been  concentrated  through  the  various  scenes  of  glory  and  hu- 
miliation, was  raised  upon  the  cross— that  the  full  reality  and  horror  of 


the  tragic  history  came  before  the  mind.  Then,  in  that  great  assembly 
of  near  eight  thousand  people,  it  appeared  as  if  there  was  not  a  single 
eye  which  was  not  fixed  with  steadfast  attention  upon  the  man  crucified. 
The  minds  of  all  seemed  strangely  wrapped  up  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  spectacle,  and  a  thrill  of  pity  seemed  to  pass  through  their  hearts. 
No  ordinary  theatrical  effects  could  excite  any  thing  approaching  to  tie 
sensation  produced  by  this  scene.  The  religious  feelings  were  upper- 
most, and  man's  inmost  sympathies  were  called  out  by  the  mysterious 
significance  of  the  whole  performance.  You  heard  the  nails  driven 
through  his  hands  into  the  hard  wood,  and  could  almost  feel  the  pier- 
cing. You  saw  the  form  of  the  man,  whose  life  you  had  been  watching, 
stretched  upon  the  cross,  his  head  crowned  with  the  sharp  thorns,  the 
wounds  still  bleeding ;  but  even  yet  his  countenance  bore  that  unutter- 
ble  expression  of  majesty  and  meekness  which  has  ever  been  associated 
with  all  our  traditional  conceptions  of  Jesus  Christ.  "With  strange 
emotions  you  gazed  upon  the  executioners,  as  upon  wild  beasts,  when 
they  tore  his  mantle  into  shreds,  and  cast  lots  for  his  vesture ;  and  the 
Jewish  race  appeared  hateful  in  your  eyes,  as  you  watched  them  gather- 
ing round  the  cross,  looking  on  the  man  they  had  crucified,  and  railing 
at  him,  and  taunting  him  with  his  powerlessncss  and  his  pain.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  you  seemed  to  understand  the  significance  of  those 
ungovernable  explosions  that  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  one  reads 
of,  when  sudden  outbursts  of  hatred  against  the  Hebrew  race  have 
taken  place,  and  have  been  followed  by  cruelties  and  barbarities  unex- 
ampled in  history.  Just  such  a  feeling  seemed  excited  in  this  Ammer- 
gau  audience  by  this  representation.  But  even  yet  you  could  hardly 
realize  the  fact  that  it  was  the  man  himself  who  had  been  for  the  last 
eight  hoiu-s  a  moving  actor  among  these  very  men,  until  he  opened  his 
lips,  and  in  his  own  famihar  voice  addressed  the  penitent  thief  upon  his 
right.  Then  all  doubt  was  dispelled.  But  for  an  instant  as  he  spoke 
the  sensation  produced  was  indescribable.  People,  men  and  women, 
sitting  near,  became  white,  as  if  their  hearts  had  ceased  to  beat  and 
their  blood  ran  cold,  and  unconsciously  drops  of  perspiration  seemed  to 
well  out  upon  their  foreheads  as  in  a  nightmare.  And  then,  when  the 
well-known  words  '  Eloi,  Eloi,  lama  sabaohthaui  ? '  were  pronounced  in,a 
deep  voice  by  him  from  the  cross,  and  a  moment  later,  as  the  sounds 
'  Es  ist  vollbraeht ! '  ('  It  is  finished ! ')  issued  from  his  hps,  and  his  head 
dropped  upon  his  breast,  it  seemed  as  if  the  multitude  could  hardly 
move  or  breathe.  Throughout  the  large  assemblage  at  this  moment, 
there  was  no  movement  perceptible — nothing  but  a  dead  solemnity,  and 
cessation  of  all  action  and  all  life. 

"  Unimpressionable  as  the  Bavarian  highlanders  are,  and  little  given 
to  demonstration,  and  accustomed  as  the  Tyrolese  have  ever  been  to  eeo 
coarse,  material  representations  of  our  Lord  in  every  form  and  at  every 
turning  of  the  remotest  glens  among  their  mountains,  yet  this  living 
representation  elicited  from  each  and  pU  of  them  some  exhibition  that 
could  not  he  controlled.  Not  that  there  was  any  individual  expression 
more  conspicuously  discernible  than  another,  but  a  sort  of  contagious 
emotion  seemed  to  pass  through  the  whole  building,  and  to  affect  all 
who  were  therein — that  sort  of  emotion  which  quivers  through  the  body 
like  an  electric  shock,  and  which  indicates  more  truly  than  any  mere 
outward  manifestation  the  feelings  that  are  at  work  within. 

"  The  remainder  of  the  spectacle,  though  conducted  with  the  same 
unremitting  care  and  studied  attention  to  minute  detail,  was  less  effective. 
The  feelings,  which  had  been  so  tensely  strung  and  kept  upon  the 
strain,  seemed  to  relax  and  die  away  as  Christ's  head  fell  upon. his 
breast.  The  attention  was  wearied  and  diflieult  to  control,  and  the  in- 
terest almost  imperceptibly  began  to  flag." 

The  propriety  of  exhibitions  of  this  character  will,  of  course,  be 
denied  by  those  imbued  with  Protestant  feelings,  growing  up  in 
Protestant  traditions,  and  with  a  Protestant  horror  of  any  actual  rep- 
resentation of  any  of  the  sacred  character?.  But  the  writer  from 
whom  we  quote  well  says  : 

"  In  considering  the  Passion-drama  among  the  Bavarians,  and  its 
probable  effects  upon  its  listeners,  it  must  be  remembered  that  both 
actors  and  spectators  have  been  accustomed  from  childhood  to  see  in 
their  churches,  in  their  homes,  and  on  every  wayside,  statues  and  pic- 
tures and  representations  of  all  the  most  suggestive  incidents  in  the  life 
of  Christ.  The  deep  religious  reverence  for  such  things,  innate  in  the 
hearts  of  these  mountaineers,  is  something  unknown  in  Protestant  and 
less  remote  Catholic  countries.  No  one  car  form  any  conception  of  the 
sacred  feehngs  with  which  the  forms  of  our  Lord  and  of  the  Virgin, 
however  coarsely  delineated,  are  regarded  in  those  mountain  districts, 
until  he  has  wandered  thi-ough  the  secluded  valleys  and  more  distant 
glens  of  the  Tyrol  or  the  Bavarian  highlands.  There,  at  every  turning, 
he  meets  some  little  chapel  to  the  Virgin,  some  wooden  figure  of  Christ 
crucified,  a  simple  cross  to  show  the  way  or  mark  the  summit  of  a 
mountain-pass,  or  some  pictured  tablet  to  commemorate  afotal  accident, 
and  to  beg  the  passer-by  to  offer  up  a  prayer  for  the  soul  of  some  suf- 
ferer in  purgatory.  He  cannot  enter  the  poorest  room  in  the  most  mis- 
erable chalet  in  the  mountains  without  seeing  some  rude  cainting  of  the 
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Virfriii  aud  tlie  Son  decorated  with  wild  flowers  and  with  beads,  and  un- 
derneath a  little  erystal  ;jlass  for  holy-water. 

"  Anioiii'  suoli  tilings  tlie  peasants  of  these  uplands  liave  been  liorn 
and  reared,  until  tlu-y  are  part  and  parcel  of  their  daily  life.  And  the 
absence  of  these  symbols  would  strike  the  senses  of  such  men  with 
something  tbe  same  force  that  their  presence  too  often  strikes  ujiou  the 
mind  of  an  educated  Protestant  until  he  becomes  familiar  with  them." 


APART 


C10ME  not  with  empty  words  that  say, 
^     "  Your  strength  of  manhood  wastes  away 
In  long,  ignoble,  fruitless  years  !  " 
I  live  apart  from  pain  and  tears. 
Wherewith  the  ways  of  men  are  sown — 
Nor  dwell  I  loveless,  and  alone ; 
One  tender  spirit  shares  my  days. 
One  voice  is  swift  to  yield  me  praise, 
One  true  heart  beats  against  my  own ! 
What  more,  what  more  couM  man  desire 
Than  Love  that  burns  a  steadfast  fire, 
And  Faith  that  ever  leads  him  higher 
Along  tbe  paths  which  point  to  peace  ? 


Oh,  far  and  faint  I  hear  the  din 
Of  battle-blows,  and  mortal  sin 
From  out  the  stir  and  press  of  life ; 
Those  hollow,  muffled  sounds  of  strife 
Seem  rolled  from  thunder-clouds  upcurled 
About  a  dim  and  distant  world, 
Below  me,  in  the  sunless  gloom  ; 
But  round  my  brow  the  amaranths  bloom 
Of  sober  joy  with  heart's-ease  furled  ; 
For  more,  what  more  can  man  desire 
Than  Love,  that  burns  a  steadfast  fire, 
And  Faith,  which  ever  leads  him  higher, 
Where  all  the  jars  of  earth  shall  cease  ? 


A  present  glory  haunts  my  way, 

A  promise  of  diviner  day 

Illumes  the  flushed  horizon's  verge  ; 

And  fainter,  farther  still  the  surge 

Of  buffeting  waves  that  beat  and  roar 

Up  the  dim  world's  tempestuous  shore 

Beneath  me  in  the  moonless  airs  ; 

Alas,  its  passions,  sorrows,  cares  ! 

Alas,  its  fathomless  despairs ! 

Yet  dreams,  vague  dreams  they  seem  to  me. 

On  these  clear  heights  of  liberty. 

These  summits  of  serene  desire — 

Whence  Love  ascends,  a  quenchless  fire. 

And  sweet  Faith  ever  leads  me  higher 

To  pearly  paths  of  perfect  peace  ! 


THE   POOR   DIPLOMATISTS. 

TOWARD  the  close  of  last  year  the  English  Secretary  of  State 
sent   a   circular   to   her   majesty's    representatives   at  foreign 
courts,  requesting  answers  to  the  following  question : 

'*  I  wish  to  receive  your  opinion  as  to  the  estimated  amount  of  expendi- 
ture which  the  junior  members  of  your  diplomatic  establishment  are 
obliged  to  incur  for  tlieir  lodging  and  maintenance,  with  reference  to  their 
social  position  in  the  place  of  their  residence.  And  if  such  information  can 
be  obtained,  I  should  also  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  general  style 
of  living  among  the  society  in  which  the  members  of  the  diplomatic 
body  are  in  the  habit  of  niixing  is  more  moderate  or  more  expensive  now 
than  it  was  in  1850." 

The  replies  received  have  been  printed,  and  we  find  a  summary  of 


some  of  them  in  an  English  journal.  From  our  own  capital  we  find 
only  the  meagre  statement  that  rents  in  Washington  have  doubled  or 
trebled  within  twenty  years.  Mr.  Thornton  states  that  small  houses  near 
his  own  residence  which  let  for  six  hundred  dollars  in  1830,  now  let  for 
eighteen  hundred  dollars. 

Lord  Bloumfield  writes  from  Vienna  : 

"  I  should  say  that  the  purchasing  value  of  numey  has  diminished  in 
Viemia  proportionally  more  than  in  any  other  capital  during  the  last  ten 
y'ears;  and  1  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  none  of  the  junior  members 
of  this  embassy  can  maintain  the  position  assigned  to  tliem  in  Vienna 
society  by  their  connection  with  a  great  embassy  without  largely  exceed- 
ing their  official  salary  ;  and,  owing  to  the  very  high  rate  t)f  house-rent, 
and  the  increased  cost  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  expense  of  living 
at  Vienna  must,  of  course,  be  considerably  greater  in  the  case  of  mar- 
ried secretaries  or  attaches.  House-rent  is  now  double  what  it  was 
twenty  years  ago,  servants'  wages  one-half  more,  the  cost  of  living 
generally  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent,  more  than  it  was  in  1850." 

Mr.  West,  secretary  of  the  embassy  at  Paris,  writes  : 

"  In  round  figures  the  cost  of  living,  having  regard  to  the  social  po- 
sition to  which,  I  presume,  it  refers,  ipay  be  taken  to  have  been,  for  a 
young  man  in  the  diplomatic  service  in  1850,  three  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  a  year.  At  the  present  time  the  same  expenses  may  be  calcu- 
lated at  six  hundred  pounds  a  year,  while  at  the  same  time  the  inci- 
dental expenses  entailed  by  social  position  have  increased  in  proportion. 
In  making  this  statement  I  have  been  careful  to  estimate  the  expenses 
for  a  mode  of  life  which,  while  sufficient  for  the  calls  of  tlie  social  po- 
sition occupied,  would  not  in  any  way  admit  of  a  departure  from  eco- 
nomical habits  and  pursuits,  or  allow  even  of  keeping  horse  or  carriage. 
I  have  made  minute  inquiries  of  persons  whose  experience  of  living  in 
Paris  justifies  me  in  believing  that  they  are  competent  to  give  reliable 
information  on  the  subject,  and  who  may  be  capable  of  fairly  estimating 
the  necessary  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  the  position  under  con- 
sideration." 

.  Sir  Augustus  Paget  reports  from  Florence : 

"  In  regard  to  house-rent,  I  have  thought  the  foirest  mode  of  com- 
parison would  be  to  ascertain  what  was  paid  about  tbe  year  1850  for  the 
house  which  I  myself  inhabit.  The  Prince  de  Montfort  (King  Jerome) 
paid  for  the  whole  of  the  first  floor,  with  some  very  fine  rooms  on  tbe 
re^de-chausfe,  all  unfurnished,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  piasters,  equal 
to  five  thousand  six  hundred  francs.  I  pay  at  the  present  time,  for 
part  of  the  first  and  second  floors,  with  five  rooms  very  partially  fur- 
nishi^d,  but  without  the  rooms  alluded  to  on  the  rez-de-chaus^e^  sixteen 
thousand  francs,  and  I  am  now  in  negotiation  for  three  extra  rooms  in 
lieu  of  the  present  Chancery,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  experience  shows 
to  be  inadequate  for  its  purpose  ;  and  if  I  am  successlul  my  total  rent 
will  amount  to  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  francs,  or  sixty  pounds  a 
year  more,  for  a  house  with  only  some  rooms  partially  furnished,  than 
the  allowance  for  house-rent  which  I  receive  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  which,  I  presume,  is  intended  to  find  me  with  a  completely-fur- 
nished house.  I  find,  on  inquiry,  that  my  colleagues  of  the  great  pow- 
ers pay  in  the  same  proportion." 

Mr.  Locock,  secretary  of  legation,  writing  from  the  Hague,  says  : 

"  Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  I  have  arrived  at  the  convic- 
tion that,  though  a  man  may  just  manage  to  get  along,  if  single,  with 
five  hundred  pounds  a  year  of  his  own,  or,  if  married,  with  one  thou- 
sand pounds,  while  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  named  to  one  of  the 
less  expensive  courts,  yet  he  will  never  be  able  to  meet  the  heavy  extra 
expenses  which  will  occasionally  stare  him  in  the  face.  Before  long  he 
will  certainly  find  himself  hard  up,  and  will  either  have  to  run  into  debt, 
refuse  every  expensive  post  to  which  it  might  otherwise  be  desirable  to 
send  him,  or  adopt  a  style  of  living  below  that  of  his  foreign  colleagues — 
a  proceeding  as  painful  to  himself  as  detrimental  to  his  efficiency  as  a  pub- 
lic servant.  If  he  be  a  man  of  position  at  home,  this  advantage  (a  very 
great  one  in  the  diplomatic  service)  may  help  him  in  some  ways  ;  but 
the  struggle  will  not  be  less  a  disagreeable  one  to  himself.  A  man  who 
has  a  title,  and  who  has  been  accustomed  to  mix  with  his  equals  in  Eng- 
land, has  certainly  immense  advantages  in  the  diplomatic  profession 
over  another  who  has  not.  But  even  this  will  not  take  the  place  of  the 
private  fortune  which  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  supplement  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  which  is  the 
utmost  lie  can'look  for  in  the  shape  of  salary  during  any  portion  of 
the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  career." 

Mr.  Thurlow,  another  secretary  of  the  legation  at  the  Hague, 
writes  as  follows : 

"  My  rent  has  undergone  an  increase  of  ten  pounds  each  year.  My 
landlord  will  ask  a  higher  rent  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  year.  My 
pay  has  not  increased  during  my  residence  here,  but  has  remained  sta- 
tionary at  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum.     The  working 
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classes  usually  calculate  tlieir  house-rent  at  about  one-seventh  of  their 
Tvages.  If  this  calculation  were  applied  to  my  case,  my  total  expendi- 
ture would  appear  to  be  one  thousand  four  hundred  pounds  a  year,  or 
five  times  and  three-fifths  my  official  salary.  The  only  practical  moral, 
however,  to  be  drawn  from  the  incontrovertible  fact  is  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  subordinate  diplomatic  agent  of  eleven  years'  service  like 
myself  to  live  under  twice  his  pay  if  unmarried,  and  five  or  six  times 
his  pay  If  married." 

Mr.  Odo  Russell  writes  from  Rome : 

"  I  beg  to  state  that  my  own  salary  on  first  establishing  at  Rome  was 
si.x  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  I  had  accordingly  to  find  bachelor 
lodgings,  including  an  office-room  for  her  majesty's  archives,  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  and  to  dine  at  taUe  (V Iwte  at  five 
francs  a  head,  without  wine,  which  cost  me  on  an  average,  including 
waiters,  about  seventy  pounds  a  year.  With  all  passible  economy,  I 
found  that  weekly  bills,  comprising  a  man-servant's  wages,  breakfast, 
luncheon,  lighting,  firing,  washing,  etc.,  could  not  be  kept  lower  than 
one  pound  a  day,  or  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds  a  year.  I  was, 
therefore,  living  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds 
per  annum,  hut  I  am  bound  to  add  that  the  remaining  fifteen  pounds 
in  no  way  sufficed  to  cover  income  tax,  agency,  stationery,  and  all  tlie 
extra  expenses  which  diplomatic  duties  and  social  position  involve." 

Jlr.  Russell's  salary  was  afterward  increased,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  a  question  put  to  the  government  in  the  House  of  Lords  by 
Lord  Stanhope,  who  asked  whether  an  agent  obliged  to  take  lodgings 
on  a  fourtli  floor  could  be  expected  to  speak  with  any  authority  in  the 
name  of  England. 

Sir  Andrew  Buchanajj,  her  majesty's  ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, writes  home : 

"  As  to  the  expenses  which  the  junior  members  of  her  majesty's  em- 
ba.ssy  are  obliged  to  incur  for  their  lodging  and  maintenance,  I  have  re- 
cently had  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  from  tlie  result  of  the 
inquiries  wliich  Mr.  Egerton  has  been  making  on  the  subject.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  rent  of  the  smallest  fui-nished  apartment  to  be  procured 
amounts  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  while  that  of 
two  furnished  rooms  in  the  highest  story  of  an  hotel  would  amount  to 
about  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  a  year';  and  that  the  gentlemen 
of  the  embassy,  being  unwilling  to  incur  the  expense  of  purchasing  fur- 
niture, generally  consider  it  the  most  economical  plan  to  take  rooms' 
at  the  hotel  which  they  frequent  for  their  meals.  If,  therefore,  the  cost 
of  lodging  be  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds,  and  that  of  mainte- 
nance be  calculated  at  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  a  servant  at  sixty 
pounds,  and  a  carriage  at  two  hundred  and  foi'ty  pounds,  tliese  four 
items  would  amount  to  six  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  without  any  al- 
lowance for  washing,  dress,  and  the  various  minor  expenses  which  are 
daily  incurred  by  every  gentleman  living  in  society.  I  think,  there- 
fore, he  would  be  a  very  careful  and  economical  person  who  could  live 
for  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  price  paid  for  little  things  gener- 
ally excites  the  surprise  of  strangers  visiting  St.  Petersburg." 

From  these  statements,  it  appears  that  the  average  expenses  of  the 
junior  members  of  a  legation  at  a  European  court  cannot  be  less  than 
three  thousand  dollars  a  year.  And  yet  the  secretaries  of  our  Amer- 
ican legations  are  paid  only  eighteen  hundred  doUars  a  year.  Obvi- 
ously their  salaries  are  wholly  inadequate,  and  the  country  ought  to 
withdraw  its  legations  or  pay  them  decent  wages. 

GLEANINGS. 


KISSING  was  introduced  into  Rome,  according  to  Pliny,  as  a 
means  of  detecting  the  ladies  who  were  given  to  wine ;  a 
practice  contrary,  on  their  part,  to  old  hereditary  delicacy. 

The  Sign  of  the  Cross  is  made  by  the  Russians  before  the  labors 
of  the  day  begin,  by  drivers  before  taking  the  reins,  by  persons  pass- 
ing a  church,  and  by  merchants  when  they  begin  a  bargain. 

Temper. — All  other  things  relating  to  us  are  preserved  with  care, 
.  and  have  some  art  or  economy  belonging  to  them  ;  that  which  is 
nearest  related  to  us,  and  on  which  our  happiness  depends,  is  alone 
committed  to  chance,  and  temper  is  the  only  thing  ungoverned,  Mdrich 
governs  the  rest. — Shaftesbury. 

Soci.\LisM. — In  the  twelfth  century,  Wang-gan-chi  reduced  socialism 
to  practice  on  a  large  scale  in  China.  He  made  the  state  the  manager 
of  commerce,  fixed  the  price  of  provisions,  and  made  the  rich  pay  the 
taxes.  Tribunals  were  appointed  to  decide  who  were  rich  and  who 
wore  poor ;  they  assigned  laud  to  the  farmers,  and  loaned  the  seed. 
—Hue.  I 

Music. — ^Alfieri,  before  he  wrote,  prepared  his  mind  by  listening  to  j 


music.  Lord  Bacon,  Milton,  and  Warburtdn,  wrote  with  the  aid  of 
music.  Bourdalouo,  or  Massillon,  was  once  found  playing  on  a  violin 
to  screw  his  mind  up  to  the  pitch,  preparatory  to  the  sermon  wliich  he 
was  to  pre.ach  before  the  court.  Curran  meditated  with  his  violin  in 
his  hand. — Disraeli. 

Goethe  wrote  many  of  his  most  exquisite  lyrics  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  attachment  to  Anna  MUnich,  and  sent  them  simultaneously 
to  the  young  lady  and  to  the  newspaper. 

Useless  Citizens. — "  There  are  some  members  of  a  community," 
said  the  witty  and  sagacious  Thomas  Bradbury,  "  that  are  like  a  crumb 
in  the  throat — if  they  go  the  right  way  they  afford  but  little  nourish- 
ment, but  if  they  happen  to  go  the  wrong  way  they  give  a  great  deal 
of  trouble." 

Social  Equality. — Dr.  .lohnson  and  Dr.  Sumner  were  dining  with 
many  other  persons  at  Mrs.  Macauley's.  She  had  talked  a  long  time 
at  dinner  about  the  natural  equality  of  mankind.  When  she  had  fin- 
ished her  harangue,  Johnson  rose  up  from  the  table,  and,  with  great 
solemnity  of  countenance  and  a  low  bow  to  the  ground,  said  to  the 
servant,  who  was  waiting  behind  his  chair  :  "  Mr.  John,  pray  be  seated 
in  my  place,  and  permit  me  to  wait  on  you  in  my  turn.  Your  mistress 
says,  you  hear,  that  we  are  all  equal." — Sir  ,/okn  Hawkins. 

Casus  Belli. — A  dispute  between  a  tradesman  and  a  soldier  about 
a  pair  of  shoes  caused  a  civil  war  in  Alexandria  of  thirteen  years' 
duration. — -Gibbon. 

Queen  Elizabeth. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  number  of  as 
noble  men  as  ever  stood  on  the  earth  did  worship  this  woman,  fight 
for  her,  toil  for  her,  risk  all  for  her,  with  a  pure,  chivalrous  aifection, 
which  to  us  furnished  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pages  in  all  the  books 
of  history. —  Carlyle. 


ANTHONY   TROLLOPE. 

SOMEWHAT  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  ago  an  English  lady, 
already  well  known  in  her  own  country  as  a  writer  of  talent,  vis- 
ited the  United  States,  and  on  returning  home  published  her  impres- 
sions of  our  republic.  Mrs.  Trollope's  book  found  a  wide  sale,  and 
was  written  with  so  much  spirit  that  it  was  quoted  everywhere.  It 
caused  what  we  now  call  a  "  sensation,"  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
as  well  as  the  other.  The  book  was  felt  to  be  a  caricature,  and  was 
the  less  likely  to  be  esteemed  by  Americans,  as  its  caricatures  and  its 
general  judgment  were  adverse  both  to  our  political  system  and  our 
social  manners.  It  was  looked  upon  as  indorsing  all  the  absurd  preju- 
dices which  even  intelligent  Englishmen  held  concerning  us.  Mrs. 
Trollope  left  two  sons,  to  maintain  and  enhance  the  literary  fame  of 
the  family.  Her  husband  was  a  well-esteemed  but  not  eminent  Los- 
don  barrister.  Of  the  sons,  Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope,  a  novelist  of 
considerable  merit,  and  the  historian  of  the  Florentine  Commonwealth, 
was  the  elder ;  and  Anthony  Trollope,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
the  second.  Although  the  elder  brother  began  his  literary  career  long 
before  the  younger,  and  has,  perhaps,  written  a  larger  number  of 
works,  Anthony  has  within  the  last  fifteen  years  far  outstripped  him 
in  fame  as  a  novelist,  and  has  proved  himself  to  be  the  most  tal- 
ented member  of  a  talented  family.  While  T.  Adolphus  Trollope, 
who  published  his  first  book  in  1840,  has'made  it  his  favorite  line  ia 
literature  to  illustrate  Italy  by  histories  and  fictions,  Anthony  Trol- 
lope has  preferred  to  depict  almost  exclusively  English  society,  and  a 
phase  of  English  society  hitherto  but  scantily  illustrated  by  the  nov- 
elists. Buhver,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray,  seemed  to  have  exhausted 
modern  English  life  as  a  field  for  fiction  ;  but  Trollope  discovered  that 
after  all  they  had  left  every-day,  and  what  may  be  called  "  common- 
place," English  society,  in  its  little  details  and  ordinary  incidents,  open 
to  be  treated  by  another  hand,  and  he  found  that  he  could  portray 
the  formerly  unobtrusive  and  httle  known  "  clerical "  and  "  cathe- 
dral-town "  society,  so  as  to  give  it,  by  his  treatment,  an  altogether 
novel  interest. 

Anthony  Trollope  u  now  fifty-five  years  of  age,  having  been  born 
in  1815,  and  being  three  years  younger  than  Dickens.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Winchester  and  Harrow  Schools,  but  did  not  graduate  at 
either  of  the  universities.  Early  In  life  he  entered  the  British  civil 
service,  and  was  appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  General  Post-Office, 
in  which  department  he  remained,  being  gradually  promoted  to  the 
higher  grade  of  clerkships,  until  his  resignation  a  year  ago.  He  be- 
"an  his  contributions  to  literature  when  he  was  about  twenty,  and 
published  his  first  tale,  "  The  Macdermotts  of  Ballycloran,"  in  184Y. 
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lie  did  not  at  first  achieve  a  wide  reputation ;  he  had  long  to  be  con- 
tent to  rank  jvith  the  second  and  thiid  rate  novelists  of  the  day.     It 
was  uot  until  within  fifteen  years  that  he  came  to  be  considered  a 
rival  to  Bulwer,  Dickens,  and  Reade;  but  now  he  is,  with  a  very  large 
and  intelligent  reading  public  in  England,  the  most  popular  of  living 
novelists.     In  1848,  he   published  "  The  Kellys    and  O'Kellys ; "  in 
1850,  "La  Vendee,  an  Historical  Romance;"  in   1S55,  "  The  War- 
den;" in  183Y,  "  Barchester  Towers" — which  first  made  him  gener- 
ally known  and  liked  in  America,  and  which  gave  him  a  high  rank  in 
England — and  "  The  Three  Clerks  ;  "  in  1858,  "  Doctor  Thorne  ;  "  in 
1859,    "The   Bertrams;"    in  1860,    "Castle   Richmond;"  in    1861, 
"  Framley  Parsonage ;  "  in  1862,  "  Orley  Farm ;  "  in  1864,  "  Can  You 
Forgive  Her?"  in  1865,  "The  Little  House  at  Allington,"  and  "The 
Belton    Estate  ; " 
in     1869,     "  The 
Vicar     of      BuU- 
hampton,"     and 
"The  Irish  Mem- 
ber ; "  and    he   is 
now  publishing  in 
serials,  in  England 
and     the    United 
States,      "  Ralph 
the     Heir."      No 
English    novelist, 
within    the     past 
ten   ye  a r s,   has 
been    so   prolific; 
and     it    may    be 
added    that  none 
has    more    stead- 
ily maintained  and 
enhanced  his  repu- 
tation.       Besides 
these  longer  works 
of  fiction,  Trollope 
published  in  1859 
"  The  West  Indies 
and   the    Spanish 
Main;"   in   1861, 
"Tales  of  all 
Countries,"  in  two 
serials ;    in   1862, 
"  North        Amer- 
ica ;  "      in     1865, 
"  Hunting  Sketch- 
es ; "    contributed 
in    the    first    in- 
stance to  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  ;  and 
in  1866,  "Clergy- 
men of  the  Church 
of    E  ngl  a  nd." 
Some    two    years 
since  St.  PauVs,  a 
monthly       maga- 
zine, was   started 
in     London,    and 
Trollope     became 
its   editor,   which 
he  still  continues 

to  be.  Under  his  management  St.  Paul's  at  once  took  high  rank  among 
periodicals  of  its  class,  and  may  now  fairly  be  considered  a  rival  of 
Macmillan's  and  the  Cornhill.  Several  of  TroUope's  stories  have  ap- 
peared in  this  magazine  ;  and  besides  these,  he  has  occasionally  made 
brief  contributions  to  its  pages.  The  series  now  going  on,  and  entitled 
"  An  Editor's  Tales,"  is  written  by  him,  and^ias  attracted  much  atten- 
tion on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  TroUope's  "  North  America,"  writ- 
ten after  his  sojourn  in  the  United  States,  about  the  time  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rebellion,  was  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a  novel- 
ist, and  from  one  who  felt  that  he  owed,  in  the  language  of  an  English 
review,  "  a  good  turn  to  America,"  and  that  he  should  write  "  with  a 
full  sense  of  his  mother's  sins  resting  upon  him."  The  book  proved 
to  be  not  at  all  a  philosophical  essay  on  republican  government.     He 
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abstained  from  that  English  tendency,  when  writing  about  America, 
to  make  notes,  commentaries,  and  addenda  to  M.  De  Tocqueville's 
"  Democracy."  He  likewise  avoided  the  Charybdis  of  caricature ;  and 
set  out,  at  least,  with  the  idea  of  making  a  description  pure  and  sim- 
ple of  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  Yankee-land.  He  understood  well 
the  bounds  of  his  field  ;  here  and  there,  indeed,  we  have  advice  and 
recommendations,  of  which  English  writers  are  so  lavish  on  our  behalf, 
and  which,  at  least,  are  welcome  substitutes  for  the  "  sly  satire  "  and 
amazing  misrepresentations  of  the  mother.  In  describing  what  he  saw 
and  heard,  Trollope  went  much  more  into  detail  than  any  of  his  pred- 
ecessors, and  gave  the  English  reader  a  much  clearer  idea  of  our  so- 
cial life  thanT)ickens  or  other  caricaturists.  Americans  will  at  once 
say  that,  after  all,  the  book  is  too  external  in  its  views,  and  that  prob- 
ably no  foreigner, 
unless  he  has  long 
lived  among  us, 
can  be  able  to  pre- 
sent the  inner  life 
of  American  so- 
ciety as  we  know 
it  to  be  in  fact. 
It  must  be  consid- 
ered as  intended 
to  be  a  high  com- 
pliment, when 
Trollope  says  of 
American  women, 
"  They  are  as 
lovely  as  our  own 
women."  He  adds 
that  they  are  not 
bashful. 

As  a  novelist, 
Trollope  is  a  true 
artist,  and,  in 
what  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult branch  of 
art,  a  true  artist 
of  the  common- 
place. He  com- 
pletely rej  iec t s 
many  of  the  old 
dogmas  which 
novelists  were 
wont  formerly  to 
accept  as  axioms 
upon  which  to 
build  their  charac- 
ters and  plots.  He 
violates  the  law  by 
which  heroes  and 
heroines  must  be 
spotless,  faultless, 
no  less  beautiful 
in  form  than  in 
heart  and  head. 
Hero  and  heroine 
with  him  arc  mor- 
tals, living  right 
among  us,  com- 
mitting faults, 
making  mistakes,  sometimes  sinning.  First  love,  with  him,  is  not  the 
only  possible  love,  and  is  not  incurable.  Young  ladies  in  his  novels,  fall 
in  love  a  second  time  with  a  success  which  must  give  a  sweet  balm  to 
such  of  his  lady  readers  as  have  been  "  disappointed  "  once,  and  are 
wondering  whether  they  shall  ever  "  get  over  it."  He  avoids  the  sen- 
sational and  dramatic,  preferring  to  portray  the  drama  of  feeling  in 
every-day  life,  rather  than  bringing  out  violent  methods  to  compel  a 
"  breathless  interest."  As  a  character-painter,  he  is  very  remarkable, 
for  his  touches  are  light  and  rapid,  the  colors  are  simple  rather  than 
vivid,  the  outline  graceful  rather  than  bold  or  striking.  He  writes 
with  a  true  delicacy  of  thought,  feeling,  and  expression.  In  the  de- 
scription of  outward  circumstances  and  surroundings,  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  who,  among  living  novelists,  is  his  equal,  for  the  naturalness  of 
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the  picture,  which  is  brought  before  one  without  effort,  and  so  easily 
and  distinctly  that  one  need  not  think  before  seeing  exactly  how 
things  are.  TroUope  is  far  from  profound ;  he  lacks  the  brilliancy  of 
Bulwer,  the  eccentric  vividness  of  Reade,  the  inimitable  humor  of 
Dickens,  and  the  bold  satire  of  Thackeray.  Between  the  best  of  his 
characters  and  the  worst  there  is  only  a  degree  of  shade,  which  is 
warranted  by  the  fact  of  the  every-day  world  around  him.  We  are 
especially  indebted  to  hun  for  the  pictures  of  that  clerical  and  cathe- 
dral society  which  he  is  so  fond  of  giving,  which  afford  us  many  new 
hints  of  the  character  and  position  of  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  which  open  to  us  a  phase  of  English  life  of  which  most  of 
us  had  but  the  dimmest  conception,  and  about  which  many  of  us  were 
in  the  darkness  of  complete  ignorance.  TroUope  aspired,  in  1868,  to 
a  seat  in  Parliament,  as  Thackeray  had  done  before  him.  He  was  the 
Liberal  candidate  in  one  of  the  provincial  constituencies,  but  was  not 
successful.  Before  his  candidature,  he  had  visited  the  United  States 
for  the  second  time,  now  as  an  agent  of  the  British  Post-OfHce,  to 
confer  with  our  own  department  in  relation  to  a  reduction  of  postage 
between  the  two  countries. 


A  NEW  KOUTE  FOR  TOURISTS. 

Bt  the  Author  of  "The  Andes  and  the  Amazon." 

WITHOUT  disputing  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  a  European  trip, 
we  desire  to  have  it  known  that  a  fresh  field  for  travel  and 
adventure  has  recently  been  opened  in  the  New  World.  We  refer  to 
the  equatorial  portion  of  South  America. 

The  route  does  not  bristle  with  hoary  castles,  "  the  lingering  ro- 
mance of  the  Middle  Ages  ; "  it  is  not  classic  with  ancient  memories 
and  legendary  tales,  "  the  land  of  lost  gods  and  godUke  men ; "  no 
treasures  of  art  nor  architectural  piles  arrest  the  eye  of  the  traveller. 
Instead  of  fabled  sprites  and  mermaids,  there  are  hona-fide  alligators 
and  anacondas  ;  for  vine-clad  hills  are  rough  sierras  in  primeval  wild- 
ness  ;  graceful  palms  and  sculptured  mountains  take  the  place  of  cathe- 
drals ;  while  volcanic  fires  and  earthquakes  offset  the  avalanches  and 
glaciers'of  the  Alps.  But  we  are  not  willing  to  allow  that  the  pure 
nature  as  exhibited  on  the  Andes  and  the  Amazon  is  a  whit  behind 
the  combined  art  and  nature  of  Europe  in  its  power  to  please,  inform, 
and  elevate  the  mind,  and  "  to  fill  the  thirst  of  the  human  heart  for 
the  beauty  of  God's  working."  Of  course,  this  remark  is  true  only 
of  those  who  can  oommime  with  Nature  (for  she  hath  a  soul  as  well 
as  features),  in  whom,  to  quote  John  Foster,  a  creation  infinitely  rich 
■wiih  grand  and  beautiful  objects,  imparting  something  more  than  im- 
ages to  the  mind,  inspires  an  exquisite  sentiment  that  seems  like  the 
emanation  of  a  spirit.  Indeed,  travel  anywhere  was  not  invented  for 
those  who  having  eyes  see  not,  and  having  hearts  feel  not. 

Now,  in  South  America,  Nature  has  framed  her  works  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  All  her  adjectives  are  superlatives.  Her  sublime  congregation 
of  mountains,  plains,  and  rivers,  is  unrivalled.  He  who  sails  upon  the 
Amazon  sails  upon  the  largest  river  in  the  world,  and  through  a  forest 
unparalleled  in  extent.  Talk  not  of  such  a  forest  as  a  solitary  place. 
Did  you  ever  try  to  read  in  the  woods  ?  And  did  you  not  "  find 
tongues  in  trees  "  that  called  you  away  from  the  brightest  page  of 
human  genius  ?  We  pity  the  man,  the  atmosphere  of  whose  heart  is 
so  misty  and  stormy,  that  he  can  stand  within  the  luxuriant  forest  of 
the  Amazon  and  sigh — "  0  Solitude,  where  are  thy  charms  ?  "  He 
who  is  fairly  awake  can  never  fall  asleep  over  the  immensity  and  di- 
versity of  the  glorious  vegetation  beside  the  Great  River.  And  then, 
as  you  ascend  toward  the  sources,  you  behold  from  some  commanding 
point  the  vast  evergreen  forest  falling  in  deep  folds  from  the  slopes  of 
the  Andes,  as  royal  robes  from  a  monarch's  shoulders.  What  if  the 
route  we  are  to  describe  is  not  lined  with  Babel  towers  and  crowded 
cities  ?  Can  any  human  architecture  compete  in  impressiveness  with 
the  architecture  of  the  Andes  ?  It  is  impossible  to  examine  the 
structure  of  such  a  mountain-system  without  concluding  with  Ruskin 
that  "  it  has  been  prepared  in  order  to  unite  as  far  as  possible,  and  in 
the  closest  compass,  every  means  of  delighting  and  sanctifying  the 
heart  of  man." 

"These  great  cathedrals  of  the  earth,  with  their  gates  of  rock, 
pavements  of  cloud,  choirs  of  stream  and  stone,  altars  of  snow,  and 
vaults  of  purple,  traversed  by  the  continual  stars,"  are  sanctuaries  of 
ravishing  magnificence  and  splendor.  The  sea-like  Amazon  is  the 
symbol  of  repose  ;  the  riven  Andes  is  the  emblem  of  convulsive  energy 


— "  rising  like  vast  supernatural  intelligences  taking  a  material  shape 
and  drawing  around  themselves  a  drapery  of  awful  grandeur."  If  a 
traveller  can  ascend  the  one  and  cross  the  other  without  having  his 
soul  filled  with  a  new  world  of  ideas  and  sentiments,  verily  his  sight 
must  be  a  vacant  stare,  and  his  heart  a  nether-millstone. 

Nor  is  this  route  utterly  barren  of  history.  Who  has  not  heard 
of  Orellana's  famous  voyage  from  Quito  to  Para  ?  Who  has  not  wept 
over  the  tragic  episodes  in  the  strange  fortunes  of  the  Incas,  and  read 
with  indignation  yet  with  intensest  interest  the  chronicles  of  Pizarro 
and  his  iron-hearted  adventurers  in  search  of  the  Gilded  King — 
chronicles  more  wonderful  than  Eastern  romance,  yet  historically 
true? 

In  the  following  itinerary  of  a  tour  across  South  America,  we  de- 
scribe a  route  which  may  be  followed  in  perfect  safety,  with  the  least 
difficulty  and  the  greatest  satisfaction.  In  our  judgment,  the  journey 
is  as  healthful  as  a  pilgrimage  to  Egypt,  and  far  more  refreshing  than 
any  number  of  wanderings  in  the  Adirondacks. 

Every  month  a  "  floating  palace  "  leaves  New  Tork  for  the  empire 
of  the  South.  Suppose  you  engage  passage  by  the  steamer  of  July  23d 
for  Para ;  fare,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  gold  ?  The  following 
Saturday  will  find  you  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Thomas ;  and,  passing  the 
beautiful  islands  of  Martinique  and  Barbadoes,  on  Sunday,  the  "Zth  of 
August,  you  will  step  upon  the  wharf  of  Para.  At  the  Hotel  Italiana 
you  will  pay  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  day ;  at  the  Hotel  Diana,  two 
dollars.  The  architecture,  commerce,  costumes,  customs,  and  suburbs 
(especially  Nazareth)  of  this  motley  city  cannot  fail  to  keep  you  busy, 
while  profitable  excursions  might  be  made  to  the  island  of  Marajo  and 
up  the  Tocantins.  About  the  18th  you  will  board  one  of  the  Brazilian 
steamers  bound  for  Manaos;  fare,  fifty-four  dollars;  time,  six  days. 
In  this  voyage  of  a  thousand  miles,  you  will  discover  the  marvellous 
wealth  of  tropical  vegetation,  and  make  your  first  acquaintance  with 
the  King  of  Rivers.  The  steamer  stops  frequently,  and  four  or  five 
hours  on  the  average  at  each  place.  The  principal  points  of  interest 
are  busy  Breves,  the  enchanting  channel  of  Tajapuru,  the  table-hills  of 
Almeirim,  the  romantic  port  of  Monte  Alegre,  stately  Santarem,  pic- 
turesque Obidos,  and  enterprising  Serpa.  Unless  one  has  been  opened 
recently,  you  will  find  no  hotel  at  Manaos ;  but  there  are  rooms  to  let, 
and  several  cafes.  Do  not  fail  to  have  a  row  on  the  Rio  Negro,  and  to 
visit  the  cascade  in  the  forest.  September  12th  you  will  embark 
on  the  beautiful  "Icamiaba"  (well  deserving  the  praises  of  Bates 
and  Agassiz),  and  enjoy  another  charming  voyage  of  a  thousand 
miles.  Fare,  forty-five  dollars;  time,  six  oreight  days,  according  to 
freight.  The  most  important  places  on  the  Middle  Amazon  are  Ega 
(the  half-way  station  across  the  continent),  Fonte  Boa,  and  San  Paulo. 
Tabatinga,  the  terminus  of  this  voyage,  is  the  frontier-fortress  of  Brazil. 
Here  you  exchange  steamers,  boarding  the  Peruvian  "Morona"  or 
"  Pastassa,"  which  will  leave  Tabatinga  for  Yurimaguas,  on  the  Hual- 
laga,  September  21st;  fare,  seventy  dollars.  The  steamer  runs  only 
in  the  daytime,  and  stops  at  numerous  points,  so  that  ycu  will  have  a 
fine  opportunity  of  studying  the  wild  exuberance  of  Nature  on  the  Up- 
per Amazon,  where  tb»  forest  is  more  magnificent  than  lower  down. 
The  places  of  chief  interest  are  Mancallacta,  Iquitos,  and  Nanta.  At 
Iquitos,  an  enterprising  village  of  two  thousand  souls,  the  steamer 
stops  six  days.  Here  are  the  government  iron-works  of  Peru,  carried 
on  by  English  mechanics.  You  will  reach  Yurimaguas,  October  5th. 
The  tables  of  the  Amazonian  steamers  are  spread  with  every  luxury ; 
but  now  you  must  put  up  with  plain  living. 

From  Yuarimaguas  you  may  follow  Herndon's  track  if  you  choose, 
taking  canoe  up  the  Huallaga  to  Tingo  Maria,  and  then  mule  to  Lima. 
But  we  advise  an  easier  route :  hire  a  boat  (ten  dollars)  for  Balsa 
Puerto ;  time,  two  days.  Thence  foot  it  four  days  to  Moyabamba. 
These  "  views  a-foot "  will  be  pleasant  memories  forever  after,  and  will 
oive  you  an  inkling  of  South  American  life  and  travel.  Moyabamba  is 
a  city  of  nearly  ten  thousand  people,  who  are  busy  making  hats.  You 
will  wish  to  enjoy  the  genial  climate,  and  the  novelty  of  this  unfre- 
quented spot  on  the  slope  of  the  Andes,  for  at  least  a  week.  We  there- 
fore set  the  time  of  your  departure  at  October  I'Tth.  The  price  of  a 
mule  from  Moyabamba  to  Truxillo  is  about  thirty  dollars.  Glorious 
will  be  this  mountain-ride 

"Where  Andes,  giant  of  the  Westcm  star. 
Looks  from  his  throne  of  clouds  o'er  half  the  world." 

Eight  days'  travel  will  bring  you  to  Chachapoyas,  where  there  are  said 
to  be  pre-Incarial  relics.  Thence  across  a  beautiful  plateau  and  the 
head-waters  of  the  Maraiion,  you  will  reach  in  seven  days  Caxamarca, 
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celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  Spanish  conquest  by  the  murder  of 
Atahuallpa,  and  containing  some  magnificent  ruins.  From  this  lofty 
spot  you  will  rapidly  descend,  and,  in  five  days,  or  about  November 
10th,  you  will  enter  the  city  of  Truxillo  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

By  the  steamers  of  the  British  Navigation  Company  which  call  reg- 
ularly at  Tru.xillo,  or  rather  at  its  port,  Huanchaco,  you  may  go  to  Callao 
or  Valparaiso.  But  if  you  wish  to  make  a  round  trip,  take  passage  the 
15th  for  San  Francisco,  via  Panama;  time,  twenty  days;  fare,  about 
two  hundred  dollars ;  thence  by  Pacific  Railroad  to  New  York,  arriv- 
ing during  the  holidays. 

The  entire  expenses  of  such  a  tour  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, across  South  America,  need  not  be  over  seven  hundred  dollars, 
gold ;  time,  five  months.  And  we  venture  to  say  that  you  will  be  very 
ready  to  "  compare  notes "  with  any  one  who  has  spent  twice  this 
amount  of  money  and  time  in  following  the  beaten  tracks  of  European 
travel. 


TABLE-TALK. 


li  rr^HERE  is  some  truth  in  the  complaint,"  says  a  London  journal, 
-L  "  that  education  unfits  men  for  their  natural  station  in  life." 
There  is,  we  think,  very  great  truth  in  this  complaint,  but,  as  the  jour- 
nal from  which  we  quote  adds,  "this  is  because  we  have  a  wrong  and 
inelastic  system  of  education."  As  education  is  now  pursued  in  our 
common  schools,  a  very  large  class  of  boys  and  girls  are  carefully  un- 
fitted for  those  avocations  they  naturally  would  be  apt  tn  follow;  that  is, 
instead  of  a  scientific  education  that  would  strengthen  their  power  of 
observation,  or  a  practical  course  that  would  stimulate  their  interest 
in  and  their  knowledge  of  those  thousand  subjects  that  enter  into  the 
industrial  pursuits,  they  are  trained  in  purely  critical  and  literary 
methods — educated  in  words,  and  not  in  things ;  in  grammar,  language, 
and  literary  fastidiousness,  rather  than  in  the  facts  of  Nature  and  the 
relation  of  those  facts  to  human  needs.  The  education  of  our  public 
schools  seems  to  presuppose  that  ordinary  boys  and  girls  are  to  be 
fitted  for  poets,  authors,  orators,  statesmen,  bankers,  merchants ;  there 
is  an  attempt  to  give  to  the  multitude  the  graces  of  an  aesthetic  instruc- 
tion, heedless  of  the  fact  that  society  is  interested  in  having  intelligent 
mechanics,  farmers,  and  artisans,  and  not  over-refined  literary  dilettan- 
ti. The  very  general  unwillingness  of  boys  to  apprentice  themselves 
to  the  trades — the  disposition  current  in  all  the  youth  of  the  present 
generation  to  adopt  only  those  pursuits  in  which  money  can  be  made 
by  wit,  audacity,  or  chance,  is  greatly  encouraged  by  our  system  of 
education.  Some  trades  are  likely  to  die  out  altogether  for  want  of 
workmen,  no  fresh  supplies  coming  forward  to  repair  the  waste  of 
time.  Engraving  on  steel  is  one  instance ;  not  only  here,  but,  as  we 
learn,  in  England  also,  this  art  is  likely  to  perish  for  need  of  the  trained 
skill  to  perpetuate  it.  All  the  world  now  wants  to  be  merchants,  law- 
yers, and  bankers ;  and,  in  New  York  especially,  the  ambition  of  every 
boy  is  to  get  a  clerkship  "  down-town,"  where  he  hopes  an  utter  igno- 
rance of  every  thing  may  escape  notice  under»a  little  spruce  dressing, 
and  a  dashing  manner.  A  boy  who  carries  about  with  him  a  mental 
catalogue  of  all  the  kings  that  ever  lived,  of  all  the  battles  that  were 
ever  fought,  and  of  all  the  towns  that  are  located  on  the  maps,  is 
pretty  nearly  as  ignorant  to  any  useful  end  as  the  boy  who  has  not 
enjoyed  the  "  blessings  of  our  common-school  education."  Let  us  ad- 
mit, however,  that  our  public  schools  do  ground  boys  pretty  well  in 
arithmetic,  and  this  is  important ;  but  of  all  other  practical  things 
how  little  is  taught !  Years  are  spent  upon  grammar,  for  instance ; 
and  yet  almost  every  boy  and  girl  uses  language  in  an  imitative  way, 
catching  the  phrases  they  hear  or  read,  and  very  rarely  modelling 
their  style  upon  the  rules  they  study.  They  spend  time  upon  etymol- 
ogy, upon  prosody,  upon  a  hundred  other  refinements,  of  use  only  to 
the  liUeraleur,  and  let  ten  thousand  things  of  pressing  importance  and 
significance  remain  sealed  in  blankness  and  silence.  To  quote  further 
from  the  journal  which  we  cited  at  the  beginning :  "  The  plough-boy 
acquires  the  essentials  of  the  art  of  ploughing,  not  while  he  is  in  school, 
but  when  horsekeeping ;  the  same  boy,  however,  may  well  learn  in 
school  a  little  about  the  animal  he  drives — its  structure,  its  diseases, 
the  mode  of  managing  it,  how  it  is  tamed  by  gentleness  rather  than 
brutality.  Though  every  such  plough-boy  may  not  be  a  Robert  Burns, 
te  may  be  taught  to  observe  the  characters  and  peculiarities  of  birds, 
and  beasts,  and  plants.  .  .  .  All  classes  would  be  benefited  if  the  fu- 
ture callings  of  youngsters  were  somewhat  studied'  as  they  have  to  be 


studied  in  schools  of  a  higher  class ;  if,  for  instance,  in  agricultural 
districts,  boys  were  taught  natural  history  and  a  few  simple  facts  in 
physiology,  instead  of  so  much  geography  and  history  as  is  forced 
upon  them."  These  comments  indicate  what  seem  to  us  should  be  the 
proper  direction  of  ordinary  education,  less  of  higher  literary  refine- 
ments, and  more  of  those  things  that  would  train  the  observing 
powers  of  children,  that  would  stimulate  their  interest  in  the  facts  of 
Nature  and  science,  and  tend  to  make  them  intelligent  laborers  in  the 
great  army  of  producers. 

We  have  noticed  in  our  city  journals  some  deprecatory  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Robert  J.  Dillon,  because,  in  a  letter  declining  an  ap- 
pointment as  Commissioner  of  the  Central  Park,  he  criticised  what  he 
termed  the  excessive  artificiality  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  Park. 
"  Mr.  Dillon  stands  alone  in  his  condemnation,"  says  one  journal ; 
"the  architect\iral  attractions — such  as  the  terrace,  the  music-stand, 
the  bridges — have  met  the  approval  of  the  most  fastidious  and  ex- 
perienced eyes,  have  satisfied  the  most  exacting  critics."  Is  this  quite 
true  ?  We,  for  our  part,  have  heard  more  than  once  a  sharp  criticism 
on  the  plan  of  the  Park  in  its  need  of  trees,  groves,  and  shaded  places, 
and  in  the  fact  that  the  rural  character  of  the  ground  has  been 
greatlv  sacrificed  to  art,  ornamentation,  and  display.  In  each  of  the 
walks  leading  from  the  lower  line  of  the  Park  to  the  Mall  there  is  but 
little  shade  now,  and  very  little  provision  for  any  in  the  future.  The 
swelling  knolls  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lower  lake  are  set  out  with  small 
shrubs  and  evergreens,  and  lie  bald  and  naked  to  the  sun  ;  and,  until 
one  reaches  the  Mall,  he  meets  with  but  very  few  groups  of  trees. 
The  Mall  itself  has  a  noble  avenue  of  elms  ;  but,  however  admirable 
this  promenade  in  time  may  prove,  what  one  wants  in  a  park  is  al- 
ways the  beautiful  shade  and  quiet  of  extended  groves — and  this 
is  scarcely  provided  for.  The  Mall,  with  its  trees,  its  shaven  lawn, 
its  wide  promenade,  its  terraces,  summer-houses,  music  stand,  etc.,  is 
delightful ;  but  the  trimmed  and  artificial  beauty  of  this  portion  of 
the  Park  needs  rural  contrasts.  The  senses,  jaded  with  the  bustle  and 
glitter  of  the  town,  long  in  a  park  for  woodland  seclusion ;  the  feet, 
wearied  with  the  hard,  hot  pavements  of  the  town,  yearn  for  the 
grass  and  the  soft  turf  As  it  is  now,  the  visitor  to  the  Park  must 
march  along  gravel-walks,  upon  which  the  sun  beats  down  hotly,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  great,  hurrying,  pressing  crowd,  discovering  but  little 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  scene  from  Broadway  or  PTfth  Avenue.  Con- 
ceding that  the  terrace,  the  bridges,  the  arbors,  are  all  beautiful,  there 
still  remains  the  fact  that  the  great  use  of  a  park  is  to  afford  fresh 
air,  green  grass,  and  the  shade  of  trees.  Art  abounds  everywhere  in 
the  town  ;  the  very  object  of  a  park  is  that  we  may  escape  from  Art 
to  Nature.  There  is  a  disposition,  moreover,  to  make  the  Park  as  far 
as  possible  a  great  show-place.  Every  thing  must  now  be  erected 
within  its  precincts — our  art-museums,  our  zoological  gardens,  our  her- 
bariums, our  picture-galleries,  our  menageries.  There  is  really  more 
dust,  stir,  bustle,  and  confusion,  in  Central  Park  on  many  occasions 
than  in  the  city  itself ;  and,  unless  one  travels  to  the  far,  upper  end,  he 
fails  to  obtain  the  radical  charm  of  a  park — rural  quiet.  Crowds,  of 
course,  must  necessarily  always  be  found  in  the  main  avenues  :  but,  as 
the  Park  is  laid  out,  there  are  few  or  no  side-paths,  no  retreats,  no 
means  of  escaping  from  the  thronged  public  walks.  Let  us  have,  in 
addition  to  the  art-features  so  eloquently  defended  by  our  contempo- 
raries, a  few  more  shade-trees,  and  a  few  groves  on  those  barren  hills 
that  now  lie  neglected  and  inaccessible. 

It  is  unmistakably  evident  that  the  female  sex  is  gaining, 

step  by  step,  a  new  social  and  industrial  attitude,  that  will  ere  long 
very  materially  affect  the  phenomena  of  society,  if  it  does  not  abso- 
lutely revolutionize  them.  As  strongly  indicative  of  the  gathering 
momentum  of  this  "  woman  movement,"  we  cull  a  few  items  from  the 
newspapers.  One  paragraph  informs  us  that  Mrs.  Ilall  has  been  elected 
one  of  the  school  committee  at  Machias,  Maine.  ."Vnother  states  that 
Miss  Garrett  has  lately  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  medical  staff 
of  a  London  hospital.  We  learn  of  a  new  firm,  in  Terre  Haute,  In- 
diana, under  the  designation  of  Mrs.  Smith  &  Ilusband.  In  Boston, 
we  are  told  that  one  Carl  Schoenhof  and  a  Miss  Fanny  Moeller  have 
united,  under  the  style  of  Schoenhof  &  Moeller  (this  time,  ungallantly, 
the  lady's  name  coming  second),  for  the  business  of  selling  foreign 
books.  In  Elmira,  New  York,  there  is  a  lady  insurance-broker.  At 
Winsted,  Iowa,  they  have  adopted  the  plan  of  having  women  make 
addresses  to  the  Sunday-schools,  believing  that  mothers  and  sisters 
know  best  how  to  interest  children.     The  "  mothers  and  sisters  "  eer- 
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tainly  could  not  utter  worse  nonsense  than  is  usually  the  staple  of 
Sunday-school  addresses.  The  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  has  openly 
come  out  in  behalf  of  women,  by  petitioning  Parliament  in  favor  of  a 
bill  to  remove  their  disabilities.  These  few  instances  are  only  exam- 
ples of  many  hundred  similar  ones,  all  giving  evidence  of  what  is  to 
come.  Women  have  stormed  and  carried  the  medical  colleges ;  they 
have  intrenched  themselves  in  Wall  Street ;  they  have  captured  nu- 
merous clerical  positions  ;  they  preach  to  us  ;  they  lecture  us ;  they 
are  anxious  to  try  and  cure  us  of  our  ills  of  the  flesh  ;  they  are  form- 
ing into  clubs  ;  they  are  assailing  us  on  all  sides ;  and,  having  already 
advanced  their  parallels,  it  would  look  as  if  in  due  time  they  must 
carry  the  citadel  itself  Whether  they  obtain  the  suffrage  or  not,  it 
is  clear  that  they  are  determined  to  enter  the  business  and  professional 
arenas,  and  contest  with  men  for  the  honors  and  emoluments  pertain- 
ing thereto. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Journal,  the  remark  was  made — 

a  little  rashly,  we  fear — that  the  world  has  not  yet  produced  a  female 
composer  of  music.  A  writer  in  a  German  paper  at  Chicago,  Mr. 
Julius  Fuchs,  has  controverted  this  statement,  and  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing translation  of  his  article  : 

"Besides  the  well-known  compositions  of  Clara'  Schumann  (among 
which  especially  Op.  17,  trio  in  G  minor ;  Op.  16,  three  preludes  and 
fugues ;  Op.  7,  concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra),  Fanny  Henselt,  Wil- 
helmina  Clauss,  musical  literature  exhibits  also  compositions  of  less  dis- 
tinguished female  composers.  The  compositions  are  not  merely  the 
result  of  eminent  qualification,  hut  evince  also  a  most  earnest  study  of 
composition.  To  these  belong :  '  Symphony  in  B  Minor,'  by  Emily 
Mayer  (published  by  Bote  &  Bock,  Berlin)  ;  the  overture  of  '  Gutz  von 
Berlichingen,'  by  Juha  Schmidt ;  the  opera  '  Claudina,'  by  Countess 
Hochberg.  In  song,  ladies  have  not  carried  the  dilution — i.  e.,  de- 
basement— of  feeling  so  far  as  Abt,  Gumbert,  Kuecken,  Groben,  Hoff- 
mann, etc.  On  the  contrary,  the  songs  of  Mrs.  Puget  have  frequently 
been  used,  even  by  Germans,  as  tliemes  for  fiantasies  for  the  piano.  Thecla 
Badarzewska,  it  is  true,  finds  her  rivals  in  the  composers  Oesten,  Klet- 
terer,  Osborne,  Wely,  Talexy,  Meyer,  Voss,  Spindler,  Krug,  Kuhl,  etc. 
These  form  almost  the  exclusive  musical  food  of  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  play  the  piano,  and  do  not  only  degrade  the  taste  for  music, 
but  exert  thereby  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  cultivation  of  the  mind. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  only  one  woman,  Badarzewska,  can  be  placed 
opposite  these  '  manufacturers.'  It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  matter  of  interest 
to  know  that  many  Chicago  ladies  do  not  only  compose,  and  carry  on 
their  study  of  musical  composition  in  a  most  thorough  manner,  but  arc 
not  even  deterred  from  the  study  of  the  ancient  modes,  as  Dorian,  Phry- 
gian, Lydian,  .35olian,  and  Ionian." 


l^iierarg  ^ot^s. 


THE  announcement  of  a  new  novel  from  Disraeli  has  made  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  literary  world.  It  is  twenty-three  years  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  last  romance  of  this  brilUant  writer,  during  which  time  he 
has  had  a  great  career  in  politics,  and  has  attained  the  highest  position 
open  to  an  English  subject.  "  Lothair,"  liis  new  novel,  of  which  we 
have  read  the  advance-sheets,  is  full  of  wit  and  genius,  and  treats  in  a 
most  interesting  manner  all  the  political  and  social  questions  of  the  day. 
It  is  full  of  sharp  reflections,  and  keen  though  good-natured  satire.  The 
London  Saturday  Review,  of  April  9th,  in  noticing  its  announcement, 
says :  "  One  thing  is  certain.  During  the  first  weeks  of  May  all  Eng- 
land will  be  occupied  in  a  single  absorbing  employment.  It  will  be 
reading  Mr.  Disraeli's  new  novel.  Messrs.  Longman  may  find  it  desir- 
able to  guard  their  publishing-offices  in  Paternoster  Eow  by  a  strong 
body  of  police.  At  Mudie's  it  will  he  necessary  to  form  a  queue,  as  at 
the  doors  of  a  French  theatre.  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  his  friends  of 
Exeter  Hall  will  do  well  to  take  counsel  together  as  to  the  propriety  of 
postponing  the  May  Meetings.  Managers  of  more  profane  entertain- 
ments will  perhaps  find  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  keep  the  play- 
houses open.  Members  of  both  Houses,  instead  of  reading  public  bills, 
will  be  reading  Mr.  Disraeli's  novel  a  first  and  second  time,  and  referring 
it  to  extemporized  select  committees  of  talk  and  criticism ;  possibly  it 
may  even  reach  a  third  reading,  and  receive  the  royal  approval.  If  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  announced  tliat,  on  Mondiiv,  the  2d  of  May,  he  would  sing 
at  the  opera,  dance  on  a  tight-rope  at  the  Ciystal  Palace,  or  preach  a 
sermon  at  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle,  popular  sui-prise  and  curiosity 
would  not  be  more  strongly  roused  than  they  have  been  by  the  adver- 
tisement that  on  that  day  wUl  be  published  '  Lothair.  By  the  Eight 
Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  M.  P.  3  vols.,  post  8vo.'  "  Another  English  paper 
stales  thnt  liir.  Disraeli  has  been  offered  ten  thousand  pounds  to  allow 
"Lothau*"  to  be  published  serially  in  a  newspaper. 

Among  the  English  announcements  of  works  in  press  we  find  the 


following:  "The  Beginning  of  Life;  including  an  Account  of  Pres- 
ent State  of  the  '  Spontaneous-Generation '  Controversy,"  By  Dr.  H. 
C.  Bastian;  "Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,"  by- 
Mr.  A.  E.  Wallace;  "In  Exitu  Israel,"  by  Mr.  Baring-Gould;  "The 
Morning  Land,"  by  Mr.  Edward  Dicey ;  a  second  series  of  "  Cameos 
from  English  History,"  by  the  author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Eedclyffe  ;  " 
a  "Life  of  John  Wesley,"  by  Miss  Wedgwood;  "The  Speeches  of 
Eichard  Cobden,"  edited  by  Professor  Eogers,  two  volumes,  octave  ; 
"  Observations  on  the  Geology  and  Zoology  of  Abyssinia,  made  during 
the  Progress  of  the  British  Expedition  to  that  Country  in  1867-'68,"  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Blanford,  late  geologist  to  the  expedition;  a  "Life  of  An- 
thony Ashley  Cooper,  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Lord-Chancellor,"  by 
Mr.  W.  D.  Christie;  "The  Depths  of  the  Sea:  an  Account  oflnvestiga- 
tions  on  board  H.  M.  S.  Lightning  and  Porcupine  in  the  Years  18r8-'S9, 
under  the  Scientific  Direction  of  W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.  D.,  F.  E.  S.,  J. 
George  Jeffreys,  F.  E.  S.,  and  Wyville  Thomson,  LL.  D.,  F.  E.  S.," 
edited  by  D.  Wyville  Tliomson ;  "  Evenings  with  the  Sacred  Poets," 
by  Mr.  F.  Saunders,  author  of  "  Salad  for  the  Social ; "  "  Travels  in  the 
Air,"  ty  Mr.  Glaisher ;  "  A  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,"  by  the  late  Sikander 
Begum  of  Bopal,  translated  from  the  original  Arabic  by  Mrs.  Willough- 
by  Osborne,  and  illustrated  by  photographs.  Tliis  work,  remarkable  in 
itself,  possessesvery  great  literary  interest,  having  been  written  by  an 
Indian  queen.  "Wild  Eaees  of  the  Southeastern  Frontier  of  India,"  by 
Captain  T.  H.  Lewin.  The  tribes  here  described  are  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Chittagong,  and  no  account  of  them  has  appeared.  "  The 
Chronicles  of  Budgepore  ;  or,  Mofussil  Life  in  India,"  by  Mr.  Iltudus  T. 
Priehard.  Tliese  papers  originally  appeared  in  the  DelM  Gazette,  and 
were  very  popular  in  India. 

"  The  First  Book  of  Botany,"  by  Eliza  A.  Toumans,  differs  from  all 
other  books  of  its  class  in  carryiiig  the  learner  direct  to  the  plant  itself. 
"  It  introduces,"  we  quote  from  the  preface,  "  the  beginner  to  the  study 
of  botany  in  the  only  way  it  can  properly  be  done — by  the  direct  ob- 
servation of  vegetable  forms.  The  pupil  is  told  very  little,  and,  from 
the  beginning,  throughout,  he  is  sent  to  the  plant  to  get  his  knowledge 
of  the  plant.  The  book  is  designed  to  help  him  in  this  work,  never  to 
supersede  it.  Instead  of  memorizing  the  statements  of  others,  he 
brings  reports  of  the  living  reality  as  he  sees  it ;  it  is  the  things  them- 
selves that  are  to  be  examined,  questioned,  and  under.stood.  The  true 
basis  of  a  knowledge  of  botany  is  that  familiarity  with  the  actual  char- 
acter of  plants,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  direct  and  habitual  in- 
spection of  them.  The  beginner  should  begin,  therefore,  with  the 
actual  specimens,  and  learn  to  distinguish  them  as  real  characters  which 
lie  open  to  observation."  This  simple  statement  of  the  method  pur- 
sued by  Miss  Youmans  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  establish  the  superior 
claims  of  her  work  to  the  attention  of  public  educators.  The  system  is 
not  only  valuable  in  itself  as  a  proper  method  of  pursuing  the  study  of 
botany,  but  is  likely  to  confer  large  and  lasting  advantages  upon  our 
methods  of  instruction,  as  a  pioneer  to  a  more  scientific  and  systematic 
scheme  of  object-lessons  than  has  yet  obtained.  This  work  both  or- 
ganizes and  methodizes  object-teaching,  and  this  is  the  first  time  it  has 
been  done.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.  are  the  publishers. 

"  La  Creation  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  work  by  M.  Edgar  Quinet.  "  M. 
Quinet,"  says  the  Saturday  Review,  "  is  so  accustomed  to  give  the  reins 
to  his  imagination  that  a  scientific  work  -m-itten  by  him  wiU,  no  doubt, 
be  looked  upon  with  some  amount  of  suspicion  by  naturalists  and 
physicists.  His  purpose  in  the  present  publication  is  to  show  the  rela- 
tions which  natural  science  has  with  history,  ethics,  and  literature ;  he 
aims  at  proving  that  a  real  solidarity  exists  between  the  various  branches 
of  human  knowledge,  and  that,  as  the  ideas  expressed  by  Galileo  and 
Newton  were  carried  during  the  last  century  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  circle  within  which  they  were  originally  confined,  exactly  the  same 
method  should  now  be  applied  to  truths  connected  with  zoology.  M. 
Quinet's  views  of  natural  philosophy  are  always  sufficiently  imagina- 
tive, but  the  original  part  of  his  work  consists  in  the  parallelism  which 
he  endeavors  to  establish  between  the  laws  of  Nature,  such  as  he  under- 
stands theta,  and  the  various  problems  of  phUology,  literary  criticism, 
etc.  He  says,  for  instance,  that  every  species,  before  developing  itself 
in  the  world,  has  a  kind  of  forerunner,  whose  business  it  is  to  announce 
the  coming  family  of  animals,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  it.  Thus  the 
hipparion  is  the  precursor  of  the  horse,  the  amphioym  of  the  dog,  the 
dinotherium  of  the  elephant." 

The  Saturday  Eaieto  does  not  Uke  "  A  Brave  Lady,"  the  last  novel 
by  the  author  of  "  John  Halifax."  It  says  :  "  It  would  be  impossible 
within  our  limits  to  show  the  exceeding  puerility  of  this  book,  or  fuUy 
to  expose  the  false  and  exaggerated  tone  of  its  morality.  Small  do- 
mestic troubles  are  made  into  tragedies ;  venial  failings  are  treated  as 
grave  spu-itual  crimes ;  the  whole  thing  is  a  mixture  of  unsubstantiality 
and  of  petty  materiality  by  no  means  pleasing.  .  .  .  The  wliole  atmos- 
phere steams  of  the  nursery— offensive  and  tiresome  enough  to  women, 
we  should  say,  who  may  be  supposed  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  same ; 
but  to  men,  not  so  tenderly  alive  to  the  merits  of  babies  and  pap-boats, 
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the  frequent  allusion  to  confinements  and  misearriages  is  simply  odious." 
The  London  Examiner,  on  the  other  hand,  says  "  '  A  Brave  Lady '  is  not 
the  best  of  Miss  Muloch's  novels,  hut  it  is  a  very  good  novel  .  .-.  a 
thoughtful  and  well-written  hook,  showing  a  tender  sympathy  with  hu- 
man nature,  and  pervaded  by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit  which  cannot  fail 
to  make  its  due  impress  ottthe  mind  of  the  reader." 

Questions  of  political  economy  supply  matter  for  about  half  the 
books  now  published  in  France.  How  can  strikes  be  put  down,  and  on 
what  basis  the  relations  between  employers  and  employed,  between 
capital  and  labor,  can  be  satisfactorily  established,  are  among  the  ques- 
tions most  commonly  discussed.  "We  find,  among  recent  French  issues, 
works  by  M.  Charles  Eobert  and  by  M.  Julien  Le  Rousseau  bearing  on 
these  subjects,  and  a  work,  by  M.  Feli.'f  Kivet,  dwelling  more  largely  upon 
the  whole  range  of  political  economy  in  its  relation  to  the  progress  of 
mankind. 

At  a  recent  sale  of  early-printed  books  in  London,  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-five  lots  brought  four  thousand  and  twenty  pounds,  ten  shil- 
lings, and  sixpence.  An  exposition  of  tlie  Lord's  Prayer,  printed  by 
Caxton,  was  knocked  down  at  ninety-eight  pounds.  A  "  Missale  Ko- 
manum,  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  Scribe,"  realized  two  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds.  The  most  remarkable  lot  comprised  four  12mo.  volumes,  at- 
tributed to  Wyclifife,  and  printed  by  Eedman,  1532 ;  they  were  sold  for 
four  hundred  pounds. 

Maxime  Ducamps,  whose  papers  on  the  prisons  and  prison-discipline 
of  Paris  attracted  so  much  attention,  has  now  published  another  work, 
treating,  first,  of  the  commissariat  of  the  French  capital,  next  of  the 
labor-question  in  France,  and  concluding  with  an  interesting  account  of 
the  Mint  and  the  Government  Bank.  The  title  of  the  work  is  "  Paris, 
ses  organes,  ses  fonctions,  et  sa  vie." 

The  author  of  some  six  hundred  volumes  of  political  essays,  novels, 
poetry,  etc., .the  intimate  friend  of  Balzac,  Benjamin  Constant,  and  Paul 
de  Kock,  died  lately  in  a  Paris  hospital,  and  was  followed  to  his  pauper- 
grave  by  bis  daughter  alone.  His  name  was  Francois  Eaban,  and  he 
was  seventy-five  years  of  age. 

Lamartine's  niece,  Mdlle.  Valentine  de  Cessiat,  is  collecting  to- 
gether all  her  illustrious  uncle's  letters,  with  a  view  to  publishing  a  vol- 
ume of  his  correspondence. 


Srimtifix  Hohs. 


THE  marvellous  height  of  some  of  the  Australian  (and  especially  the 
Yiotorian)  trees  has  become  the  subject  of  closer  investigation  since 
of  late  easier  access  has  been  afforded  to  the  back  gullies  of  the  mountain- 
system.  Some  astounding  data,  supported  by  actual  measurements,  are 
now  on  record.  The  highest  tree  previously  known  was  a  karri  euca- 
lyptus, in  one  of  the  delightful  glens  of  the  Warren  Eiver,  in  'Western 
Australia,  where  it  rises  to  approximately  four  hundred  feet  high.  Into 
the  hollow  trunk  of  this  karri,  three  riders,  with  an  additional  pack- 
horse,  could  enter  and  turn  in  it  without  dismounting.  Mi-.  D.  Bogle 
measured  a  fallen  tree  in  the  deep  recesses  of  Dandenong  (Victoria), 
and  obtained  for  it  the  length  of  four  hundi'ed  and  twenty  feet,  with 
proportionate  width ;  while  Mr.  G.  Klein  took  the  measurement  of  a 
eucalyptus  on  the  Black  Spur,  ten  miles  distant  from  Healesville,  four 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  high.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that,  in  these  iso- 
lated inquiries,  chance  has  led  to  the  really  highest  trees,  which  the 
most  secluded  and  the  least  accessible  spots  may  still  conceal.  It  seems, 
however,  almost  beyond  dispute  that  the  trees  of  Australia  rival  in 
length,  though  evidently  not  in  thickness,  even  the  renowned  forest- 
giants  of  California. 

Professor  H.  H.  Hildebrandson,  of  the  University  of  Upsal,  in 
Sweden,  has  prepared  four  synoptical  meteorological  maps,  which  con- 
tain several  features  of  great  scientific  interest.  It  is  generally  known 
that  a  fall  of  the  barometer  is  usually  followed  by  an  increase  of  heat, 
and  nice  versa.  But  in  Sweden,  from  observations  taken  from  Lapland 
to  Upsal,  the  barometer  and  thermometer  frequently  show  results  quite 
contrary  to  the  general  experience  of  more  southern  latitudes ;  the  ba- 
rometer often  falls  considerably,  while  during  the  long  winter-nights 
of  this  region  the  thermometer  generally  remains  stationary,  and  when 
storms  are  prevalent  invariably  falls  along  with  the  barometer.  Expe- 
rience show.s  that  in  those  regions  an  intimate  relation  exists,  not  only 
between  the  variations  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  and  those  of 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  but  also  between  the  movements  of  the  ba- 
rometer and  thermometer  during  serious  atmospheric  perturbations.  The 
dampness  of  the  atmosphere  being  much  greater  in  the  southeast  part 
of  the  territory  visited  by  a  violent  storm  than  at  the  opposite  extremity, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  atmospheres  at  those  two  points  possess 
entirely  difl'erent  qualities,  analogous,  in  some  degree,  to  those  of  the 
equatorial  and  polar  currents. 


Dr.  Milio,  the  celebrated  surgeon  of  Kiev,  has  recently  been  at  St. 
Petersburg  explaining  a  means  he  has  invented  of  illuminating  the  body 
by  means  of  the  electric  light  to  such  an  extent  that  the  working  of  the 
human  machine  may  be  observed,  almost  as  if  skin  and  flesh  were  trans- 
parent. The  Moscow  Gazette  asserts  that,  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility 
of  his  process.  Dr.  Milio  placed  a  bullet  inside  his  mouth,  and  then 
lighted  up  his  face,  upon  which  the  bullet  became  distinctly  visible 
through  his  cheek.  Dr.  Milio  does  not  propose  to  lay  bare  all  the  se- 
crets of  the  flesh,  to  explore  the  recesses  of  the  heart,  or  to  perform  any 
mu-acles,  physical  or  metaphysical.  But  he  claims  to  have  discovered 
a  new  and  effective  way  of  dealing  with  gunshot  wounds.  First,  by 
means  of  electric  illumination,  he  discovers  the  precise  situation  of  the 
bullet ;  next,  by  means  of  magnetism,  he  proposes  to  extract  the  bullet 
— provided  always  that  the  bullet  contains  some  portion  of  steel.  Against 
leaden  bullets  his  system  is  powerless,  and  he  therefore  intends  to  rep- 
resent to  the  International  Committee,  which  lately  met  at  Geneva,  the 
desirability  of  recommending  an  admixture  of  steel  in  the  manufacture 
of  all  future  bullets. 

The  French  Government  has  voted  the  sum  of  eighty  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  Practical  School  of  Advanced  Studies,  destined  to  encourage 
the  labors  of  chemists  in  public  laboratories  and  private  cabinets,  car- 
ried on  outside  the  public  courses,  but  under  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  their  best  pupils.  Thirty-nine  public  laboratories  and 
lecture-rooms  have  been  constructed  and  organized  under  the  direction 
of  the  ablest  chemists  of  France.  Another  grant  of  One  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  has  been  made  to  the  Council  of  Technical  Teaching,  com- 
posed of  thirty-two  members  at  the  head  of  their  profession,  drawn 
from  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  university  professors,  the  Imperial 
Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades,  and  the  great  industrial  establish- 
ments of  France,  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  spread  of  technical 
knowledge  among  the  masses,  and  in  all  likelihood  be  attended  with 
the  very  best  results. 

According  to  M.  Pouchet,  the  architecture  of  birds  has  changed  witlj 
that  of  men.  In  former  days,  when  its  nest  was  built  against  Gotbio 
edifices,  the  swallow  made  ,a  semiglobular  nest,  with  a  very  small 
rounded  entrance ;  but  in  the  new  streets  of  Eouen  its  nests  are  now 
found  of  a  semiovoid  instead  of  semiglobular  shape,  and  the  entrance 
is  a  long  transverse  cleft. 

Germany  has  lost  her  greatest  political  economist,  Professor  Eau,  of 
Heidelberg.  Every  student  of  the  science  was  acquainted  with  his 
"  Lehrbuch."  He  was  born  in  1792,  and  became  a  professor  at  Heidel- 
berg in  1822. 

Professor  Karl  Neumann,  the  eminent  Orientalist,  died,  the  other 
day,  at  Berlin.    His  remains  were  carried  back  to  Munich  for  burial. 


Missing    Ships. 

THE  mysterious  disappearance  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  of  the  steamer 
City  of  Boston,  with  a  large  number  of  passengers  on  board,  re- 
calls to  mind  many  similar  eases  in  the  annals  of  ocean-navigation.  Two 
occurred  in  the  eighteenth  century,  which  attracted  general  attention. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  disappearance,  in  1769,  of  the  British  frigate 
Aurora,  bound  for  India,  which,  after  touching  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  was  never  again  heard  of.  The  poet  Falconer,  author  of  "  The 
Shipwreck,"  was  on  board  of  her  as  purser.  The  other  instance  was 
that  of  La  Perouse,  the  French  navigator,  who,  after  a  long  cruise  of 
discovery  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  the  frigates  Astrolabe  and  Boussole, 
left  Botany  Bay,  early  in  1788,  and  was  never  heard  of  again  ;  though, 
in  1828,  traces  of  wrecks  were  found  on  the  New  Hebrides,  which  are 
now  thought  to  have  been  those  of  the  missmg  squadron.  The  disap- 
pearance of  the  President,  in  1841,  caused  the  most  unparalleled  excite- 
ment. Ocean-steamers  were  novelties  in  those  days ;  for  only  a  few 
years  had  elapsed  since  a  well-known  philosopher  had  pronounced 
it  impossible  to  cross  the  Atlantic  by  the  aid  of  steam  alone.  The  Presi- 
dent left  New  York  early  in  January,  and  was  despaired  of  in  April.  Tre- 
mendous weather  had  prevailed  during  the  interval,  and  unusual  quanti- 
ties of  ice  had  been  seen  in  low  latitudes.  Among  her  passengers  were 
Lord  Fitzroy  Lennox,  sou  of  the  Duke  of  Eiohmond,  and  Tyrone  Power, 
the  celebrated  Irish  actor.  In  1854:  the  screw-propeller  City  of  Glasgow 
left  Liverpool,  for  Philadelphia,  on  the  1st  of  March,  with  four  hundred 
and  eighty  persons  on  board  in  aU.  She  has  never  since  been  heard  of,  and 
no  fragments  which  could  be  identified  have  been  discovered.  In  1856 
the  Collins  steamer  Pacific  left  Liverpool  on  the  23d  of  January,  with 
one  hundred  and  eighty-six  persons  onboard,  among  whom  were  Messrs. 
Eliot  Wai-burton,  and  Catherwood  the  artist.  Nothing  has  since  been 
heard  of  her,  and  she  is  supposed  to  have  struck  on  an  iceberg.  In 
1862  the  steamer  Lifeguard,  which  left  Newcastle  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
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ber,  disappeared,  and  is  supposed  to  have  foundered  off  Flamborough 
Head.  These  are  the  only  cases  within  our  knowledge  where  a  large 
steamship  has  disappeared  totally  without  leaving  behind  a  trace  of  her 
existence ;  but,  as  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  such  terrible 
calamities  may  occur,  we  may  cite  the  case  of  the  Lefort,  a  Russian  ves- 
sel-of-war  of  eighty-four  guns,  which,  in  the  year  1857,  heeled  over  and 
went  down  bodily  in  the  gulf  of  Cronstadt,  within  sight  of  three  of  her 
consorts.  The  whole  ship's  company,  amounting  to  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-six  persons,  were  drowned.  No  human  tongue  survived  to  tell 
how  the  Hungarian,  a  Canadian  steamer,  was  wrecked.  She  was  dis- 
covered, in  1859,  on  the  rocks  near  Cape  Sable,  Nova  Scotia,  and,  though 
two  hundred  persons  had  been  on  board,  only  three  bodies  were  found, 
while  the  mail-bags  were  reduced  to  pulp.  The  Prussian  corvette 
Amazon  may  doubtless  be  enrolled  in  tlie  list  of  missing  ships.  In 
1801  she  disappeared  from  the  ocean,  and  some  arm-racks,  containing 
swords  and  guns,  marked  "F.  W."  (Frederick  William),  found  on  the 
sands  off  the  Helder,  are  the  only  proofs  of  her  wreckage. 


The  English  Colony  of  Victoria. 
"What  with  pearl-fishmg  in  the  west,  and  diamond-mining  in  the  east, 
not  to  mention  gold-digging  in  all  directions,  Australia  seems  to  be  a 
peculiarly-favored  country.  According  to  the  last  accounts,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  diamonds  were  discovered  during  four  weeks  of 
the  montli  of  January,  making  a  total  of  nine 

stones  already  sent  to  England  from  Victoria  ,alone.  One  party  of  dia- 
mond-seekers before  Christmas  had  washed  twleve  loads  of  soil,  and 
obtained  from  it  one  hundred  and  ten  diamonds,  weighing  three  and  a 
half  pennyweights,  nine  of  them  weighing  one  carat.  This  party  esti- 
mated their  earnings,  from  the  time  they  commenced  working,  at  twelve 
pounds  a  week.  From  Sydney  two  thousand  diamonds  are  certified  to 
have  been  found  by  English  diggers,  while  the  numbers  discovered  by 
the  Chinese  cannot  be  ascertained.  With  a  population  of  only  seven 
hundred  thousand,  Victoria  covers  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  tlie  whole 
of  Great  Britain.  The  climate  resembles  that  of  Southern  Europe. 
Frosts  are  of  rare  occun-ence,  and  snow  never  falls  except  upon  the 
table-lands  and  mountains.  Of  the  fifty-five  million  acres  comprised 
within  the  colony,  forty-nine  million  are  still  undisposed  of;  and  under 
the  new  land  act  any  person  can  select  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
of  this  land,  in  any  part  of  the  colony,  under  extremely  easy  conditions. 
In  addition  to  affording  excellent  pasturage,  the  country  produces 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  hops,  tobacco,  and  the  usual  root-crops.  The  vine- 
yards in  many  districts  produce  wines  resembling  all  the  European  va- 
rieties, and  the  demand  for  these  wines,  as  welf  as  for  home-brewed 
beer,  already  exceeds  the  supply.  According  to  the  last  census,  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  population  was  engaged  in  mining,  ten  per  cent,  in 
ai^rioulture,  ten  per  cent,  as  artisans  and  mechanics,  ten  per  cent,  in 
trade,  three  per  cent,  as  laborers,  and  ten  per  cent,  was  receiving  instruc- 
tion. The  Colonial  Government  already  spends  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  on  education.  There  is  no  township  or  vil- 
lage of  any  importance  without  its  school-house,  and,  according  to  the 
latest  return,  there  were  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  schools  in  opera- 
tion, and  one  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  si.x  hundred  and  forty-five 
children  in  attendance.  One  person  in  every  thirty-five  of  the  popula- 
tion is  a  depositor  in  the  savings-banks,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  deposits  exceeds  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  pounds. 
At  the  same  time  the  revenues  of  the  three  hundred-and-odd  friendly 
societies  amount  to  eighty  thousand  pounds.  In  the  colony  are  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  fiour  and  grain  mills,  one  himdred  and  seven 
breweries,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  brick -yards ;  while  nine 
hundred  manufactories  give  employment  to  fourteen  thousand  hands. 
For  skilled  artisans,  wages  vary  from  eight  to  ten  shillings  per  diem, 
the  working-day  consisting  of  eight  hours.  Working  miners  are  paid 
fifty  shillings  a  week,  and  day-laborers  receive  six  shillings  a  day. 
Farm  laborers  earn  from  ten  to  forty  shillings  per  week,  besides  their 
board.  Domestic  servants  obtain  from  twenty  to  forty  pounds  per  an- 
num. Meat  is  from  tiiree  halfpence  to  foui-pence  per  pound ;  bread,  six 
to  seven  pence  the  four-pound  loaf ;  butter,  thirteen  to  fifteen  pence  per 
pound;  cheese,  eight  to  ten  pence  per  pound;  milk,  sixpence  a  quart; 
groceries  and  clothing  much  the  same  prices  as  in  England. 


Paul  Jones  was  a  much  more  honest,  a  much  more  intelleotual,  and  a 
much  more  important  person,  than  we  have  hitherto  given  him  credit  for 
being."  This  estimate  of  Paul  Jones  is  not  new  to  Americans,  and  the 
long  account  of  Jones's  exploits  which  the  article  contains  we  are  all 
familiar  with ;  possibly  not  so,  however,  with  the  following  amusing  in- 
cident: "About  this  time  Paul  Jones  went  round  to  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  and  suddenly  made  his  appearance  off  the  '  lang  town  of  Kirk- 
caldy,' to  the  horror  of  the  Fifeshire  people,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a 
devouring  sea-monster.  While  the  people  crowded  the  shore,  watching 
the  dreaded  vessel,  an  eccentric  old  Presbyterian  minister  came  pushing 
through  the  crowd,  carrying  an  old  arm-chair,  which  he  jammed  down 
close-to  low-water  mark,  the  tide  coming  in,  and  commenced  a  prayer 
for  a  change  of  wind.  '  Dinna  send,  0  Lord,'  he  said,  '  this  vile  pirats 
to  strip  the  puir  folk  o'  Kirkcaldy,  for  ye  ken  they  are  a'  puir  enough 
an'  hae  naething  to  spare.  The  pun-  women  are  maist  frightened  out  o' 
their  wits,  and  the  bairns  are  shrieking  after  them.  He'll  be  here  in  a 
jiffy,  and  wha  kens  what  he'll  do  ?  He'll  burn  their  houses,  tak  awa 
their  duds,  even  to  their  very  sarks,  and  wha  kens  but  the  bluidy  villain 
might  tak  their  lives  ?  I  canna  thoU  ;  I  canna  thoU.  I  hae  been  lang  a 
faithfu'  servant  to  ye,  0  Lord,  but  gin  ye  wunna  turn  the  wind  aboot, 
and  blaw  this  sooondrel  out  o'  our  gate,  I'U  nae  star  a  fat,  but  will  joost 
sit  here  until  the  tide  comes  in  and  droons  me  !  Sae  tak  yer  wull  of  it.' 
Luckily  for  the  worthy  minister,  the  wind  changed,  and  Paul  Jones  dis- 
hu^Xed^anTeight7-°four  |  geared  from  the  Fifeshire  coast." 

The  First  of  May. 
The  following  lively  poem,  descriptive  of  moving-day  in  New  York, 
was  written,  about  1825,  by  Robert  S.  Coffin,  "  The  Boston  Bard,"  as  ha 
called  himself: 

"  Fii-st  of  May,  clear  the  way ! 
Baskets,  barrows,  trundles ; 
Take  good  care,  mind  the  ware  ! 
Betty,  Where's  the  bundles? 

Pots  and  kettles,  broken  victuals, 
Feather  beds,  plaster  heads, 
Looking-gjpsses,  torn  mattresses. 
Spoons  and  ladies,  babies'  cradles. 
Cups  and  saucers,  salts  and  casters, 
Huri-y,  scurry — grave  and  gay. 
All  must  trudge  the  first  of  May. 


Paul  Jones. 
A  recent  number  of  All  the  Year  Round,  in  a  sketch  entitled  ' 


Paul 


Jones  righted,"  says;  "  Our  old  conception  of  Paul  Jones  as  a  bearded 
ruffian,  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  and  four  more  in  his  belt,  striking  an 
attitude  on  a  fiaming  quarter-deck,  must,  we  fear,  be  thrown  into  the 
dust-heap,  to  which  so  many  other  historical  bogies  are  daily  being  con- 
signed. By  recent  American  writers,  Paul  Jones,  whom  we  English 
have  long  since  branded  as  a  mere  mischievous  pirate,  ranks  as  a  great 
and  successful  naval  commander,  patriot,  and  hero,  a  Bayard  indeed, 
without  fear  and  without  reproach.  The  interesting  letters  and  docu- 
ments on  this  subject,  collected  some  years  ago  by  Col.  Sherburne,  then 
registrar  of  the  Navy  Department  in  Washington,  go  far  to  prove  that 


"  Now  we  start,  mind  the  cart ! 

Shovels,  bedclothes,  bedding ; 
On  we  go,  soft  and  slow, 
Like  a  beggar's  wedding  ! 

Jointed  stools,  domestic  tools. 
Chairs  unbacked,  tables  cracked, 
Gridiron  black,  spit  and  jack. 
Trammels,  hooks,  musty  books, 
Old  potatoes,  ventilators. 
Hurry,  scun-y — grave  or.  gay, 
On  we  trudge  the  first  of  May. 

"  Now  we've  got  to  the  spot, 

Bellows,  bureau,  settee ; 

Eope  untie,  mind  youi  eye. 

Pray  be  careful,  Betty  ! 

Loi-d  !  what's  there  ?    Broken  ware  ; 
Decanters  dashed,  china  smashed, 
Pickles  spoiled,  carpets  soiled. 
Sideboard  scratched,  cups  unmatched. 
Empty  casks,  broken  fiasks ! 
Hurry,  scurry — grave  or  gay, 
Doviltake  the  first  of  May  ! " 

A  Ne-w  Danger. 
It  is  really  terrible  to  find  out  every  day  some  new  danger  to  which 
we  are  exposed.  If  there  is  one  thing  ivhich  people  have  hitherto  con- 
fided in,  it  is  a  pill-box  ;  it  is  allowed  to  lie  about  anywhere,  it  is  shut 
up  in  a  drawer  or  a  cupboard,  or  is  carried  in  the  pocket.  A  general 
panic  will  therefore  be  caused  in  many  a  household  by  the  account  given 
in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  of  what  recently  befell  a  lady  for  whom  a 
doctor  had  prescribed  twenty-four  pills,  each  containing  two  grains  of 
the  oxide  of  silver,  a  twenty-fourth  of  a  grain  of  muriate  of  morphia,  and 
"  a  sufficiency  "  of  extract  of  gentian,  thj.  pills  being  coated  with  silver 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  pills,  it  is  stated,  were  delivered  to  the  pa- 
tient in  an  ordinary  pill-box ;  but  the  lady,  being  in  her  nursery,  and 
having  no  pocket  in  her  dress,  placed  the  box  in  her  bosom,  probably 
next  the  skin.  Little  did  this  unfortunate  lady  know  the  deadly  peril 
which  awaited  her.  In  tliree-quarters  of  an  hour  a  severe  explosion  oc- 
curred ;  her  under-clotlies  were  reduced  to  a  tinder,  she  was  seriously 
burned,  and,  but  that  she  had  the  presence  of  min<f  to  extinguish  the 
flame  with  her  hands,  wcfuld  probably  have  been  destroyed.    02dde  of 
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silver,  being  reiluced  by  contact  witb  vegetable  extracts,  is,  it  seems,  in 
the  habit  of  exploding.  It  is  really  as  well  people  should  be  made  aware 
of  the  danger  they  run,  in  order  that  they  may  have  magazines  for  pill- 
boxes attached  to  their  dwellings.  "We  should  also  be  glad  to  know  if 
pills  of  this  nature  are  liable  to  explode  after  they  are  swallowed.  No 
information  is  given  on  this  point,  which  is  of  some  little  importance ; 
but  the  Lancet,  for  our  consolation,  under  the  head  of  "  Tilings  not  Gen- 
erally Known,"  says  that  a  similar  occurrence  has  been  known  in  com- 
pounding the  extract  of  colocynth  with  the  oxide  of  silver,  and  that  with 
creosote  or  oil  of  cloves  this  salt  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  with  the 
production  of  heat,  amounting  often  to  an  explosion.  In  fact,  there  are 
some  pills  which  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  infernal  macliines,  and 
people  with  volcanic  temperaments  and  undermined  constitutions,  for 
whom  they  are  prescribed,  should  be  careful  to  take  them  in  secluded 
spots,  where  no  one  but  themselves  can  be  injured  in  the  event  of  the 
explosion. 

Cost  of  European  Armies. 
In  time  of  peace  the  yearly  cost  of  a  soldier  is,  in 

Great  Britain 82,952 

Eussia 1,506 

France 1,387 

Prussia 1,107 

Sweden 284 

Switzerland 123 

The  army  is  organized  and  maintained  in  view  of  an  eventual  war. 
Supposing  that  war  break  out  once  in  twenty  years,  the  army  must  be 
kept  all  that  time  on  a  war-footing,  before  it  has  the  opportunity  of 
rendering  the  service  to  which  it  is  destined.  During  these  twenty 
years — 

Great  Britain  will  have  spent SI  ,467,000,000 

Eussia  "        "         1,864,000,000 

Franco  "         "         1,664,000,000 

Prussia  "         "         996,000,000 

Sweden  "         "         54,000,000 

Switzerland  "        "•      26,000,000 

This  enormous  waste  of  the  vital  resources  of  Europe,  in  the  face 
of  -wide-spread  distress  and  hopeless  misery,  is  something  worse  than 
madness.  The  most  valuable  portion  of  tlie  population  on  the  Continent 
is  forcibly  withdrawn  from  paths  of  usefulness,  and  hangs  a  heavy  bur- 
den upon  the  overtaxed  community  of  laborers.  If  the  best  years  of 
the  best  lives  thus  miserably  squandered  added  to  the  national  security 
of  the  different  countries,  there  might  be  some  degree  of  consolation. 
But  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  Tlie  armies  of  one  nation  are  pitted  in 
jealousy  and  enmity  against  those  of  another,  so  that,  instead  of  being 
a  protection,  they  are  a  standing  menace  to  the  continuation  of  peace. 
In  presence  of  the  uncertainty  they  occasion,  enterprise  and  industry  are 
paralyzed,  while  capital  seeks  safer  fields  and  outlets  for  its  operations. 
Those  enormous  sums,  if  devoted  to  the  education  and  enlightenment 
of  the  masses,  and  to  the  creation  of  works  of  public  utility,  would  with- 
in a  generation  change  the  aspect  of  society ;  if  lefl  to  accumulate  in  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  pauperism  and  misery  would  rapidly  disappear, 
and  become  memories  of  tiie  past. 

Galton's  Hereditary  Genius. 
Mr.  Galton  traces  the  long-continued  darkness  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  our  present  low  intellectual  and  moral  status,  to  tlie  practice  of 
celibacy  and  to  religious  persecution.  Whenever  men  and  women  were 
possessed  of  gentle  natures,  that  fitted  them  for  deeds  of  cliarity,  for 
literature,  or  for  art,  the  social  condition  of  the  times  was  such  tliat  they 
had  no  refuge  but  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church;  and  the  Church  exacted 
celibacy.  Those  gentle  natures  left  no  offspring ;  and  thus  was  the  race 
of  our  forefathers  morally  deteriorated.  The  Church  acted  as  if  she  had 
aimed  at  selecting  the  rudest  ])Ortion  of  the  community  for  the  jiarents 
of  f  jture  generations ;  and  the  rules  as  to  fellowships  at  the  English 
universities  are  a  relic  of  tliis  barbarous  custom,  being  bribes  to  men  of 
exceptional  ability  not  to  marry.  Eeligious  persecution  acted  in  the 
same  way.  The  most  fearless,  truth-seeking,  and  intelligent  were,  year 
by  year,  incarcerated  in  dungeons  or  burned  at  the  stake — so  that,  by 
this  twofold  selection,  human  nature  was  brutalized  and  demoralized, 
and  we  still  feel  its  hateful  effects  in  the  long-continued  antagonism  to 
the  essential  requirements  of  an  advancing  civilization. 

i 

Eruptions  of  JEtna. 
The  Philosophical  Tranmctinns  for  1669  gives  a  chronological  account 
of  the  eruptions  of  jEtna,  known  to  have  taken  place  down  to  that  date. 
The  list  begins  with  that  eruption  which  so  ten-ified  yEneas  tliat  he  left 
Sicily,and  of  which  we  have  a  description  in  thejEneid  of  Virgil.  Next 
there  is  the  one  mentioned  by  Thueydides  as  taking  place  about  476  b.  o. 
Another  is  recorded  fifty  years  later.  Durinj'  the  time  of  the  Eoman  con- 
suls there  were  four.     The  next  was  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cffisar,  which, 


according  to  Diodorus,  was  so  fierce  that  the  sea  about  Lipara.  by  its  fer- 
vent heat,  actually  burnt  the  ships  and  killed  all  tlie  fisli.  Another  we 
read  of  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  about  40  a.  d.  About  the  time  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Saint  Agatha,  there  was  a  very  violent  eruption — third 
century.  The  next  we  read  of  is  in  812  a.  d.  They  then  become  more 
frequent,  or  rather,  we  may  say,  are  more  frequently  recorded.  Thus 
we  note  one  lasting  from  1160-1169  ;  another  in  1284;  froni  1329-1333; 
1408;  1414-1447;  1536;  1633;  1650;  and,  lastly,  in  1669.  About  this 
last  date  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  digging  for  pumice-stones,  came  upon 
marble-paved  streets  and  other  remains  of  an  overwhelmed  city,  at  a 
depth  of  about  sixty-eight  feet. 

The   University  of   Heidelberg. 
The  number  of  students  inscribed  this  year  on  the  books  of  the  uni- 
versity is  012,  composed  of —  • 

Students  of  Theology 54 

"  Law 300 

"  Medicine 83 

"  Philosophy 175 

612 
The  students  so  subdivided  are  of  the  following  nationalities :' 

Badenese 190 

Bavarians  (in  general  from  the  Ehenish  Province) 32 

Hessians 20 

Wurtembergers 4 

Prussians 128 

Mecklcnburgers -. 16 

Fi'om  the  other  small  states  of  the  North-German  Con- 
federation      41 

Swiss 50 

Austrians  and  Hungarians 34 

Americans  (from  the  United  States) 29 

Eussians 25 

English  and  Scotch 11 

French 6 


From  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Servia, 
Eoumania,  Cluli,  and  even  Japan 
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The  reputation  of  this  famous  university  is  nobly  sustained  by  the 
celebrated  Professors  Bluntschli,  Helraholz,  Kirchhoff,  Bunsen,  Fried- 
reich, and  Chelius. 

The    Kola-nut. 

The  kola-nuts  form  an  important  article  of  commerce  in  the  markets 
of  Western  Africa.  They  have  an  agreeable  bitterish  and  astringent 
taste,  and  a  recent  English  traveller  thus  describes  their  singular  and 
valuable  qualities :  "  They  have  the  effect  of  preventing  hunger, 
strengthening  the  stomach,  and  enlivening  the  mind.  A  man  can  per- 
form a  day's  journey  upon  a  single  kola-nut,  and  if  eaten  at  night  they 
prevent  sleep.  I  have  long  wished  to  introduce  them  to  the  notice  of 
literary  men  and  those  who  have  much  mentid  work.  I  can  testify  my- 
self to  their  restorative  properties  when  fatigued  by  mental  application 
and  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  the  climate.  Tlie  way  for  Europeans  to 
use  them  is  this:  Take  half  a  kola  or  a  whole  one,  well  masticate, 
swallow  the  juice,  eject  the  residue,  then  drink  cold  water;  and  'the 
bitter  water  shall  become  sweet,'  for  a  peculiar  and  pleasant  flavor  is 
imparted  to  it."  The  tree  furnishing  the  nuts  is  also  cultivated  in  the 
West  Indies  and  in  Brazil. 

The   Corinth  Canal. 

A  contract  for  cutting  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  signed 
on  the  9th  of  February  last,  at  Athens,  between  the  king's  minister  and 
M.  Plat  for  M.  Maxime  Ch.lUet.  The  contractors  bind  themselves  over 
to  begin  operations  within  eighteen  months,  and  to  finish  the  canal  in 
the  space  of  six  years ;  the  depth  of  which  is  to  be  twenty-four  and  a 
half  feet.  The  Greek  Government  has  granted  to  the  contractors  all 
the  land  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  canal,  besides  twelve  thou- 
sand five  hundred  acres  of  land  on  each  side  of  its  banks.  They  have 
likewise  secured  the  privilege  of  working  all  mines,  quarries,  and  for- 
ests, belonging  to  the  state,  situated  within  a  zone  of  twenty  mUcs  on 
each  side  of  the  canal. 

Railroad  Statistics. 
A  train  formed  of  all  the  locomotives  and  railway-carriages  of  Euro- 
pean companies  would  begin  at  Paris  and  end  in  St.  Petersburg.  It 
would  contain  400,000  travellers,  and  might  be  followed  by  400,000 
goods-wagons.  European  railways  cross  over  62,000  bridges,  large  and 
small.  In  manufacturing  the  rails,  no  less  than  73,250  tons  of  iron  were 
used.  The  annual  consumption  of  coal  to  fire  the  18,000  locomotives 
amounts  to  391,000  tons.  The  extent  of  the  railway-system  throughout 
Europe  exceeds  in  length  137,000  miles. 
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©arkttes. 

DIANOKA  FKESCOBALDI,  an  Italian  lady  of  tlie  sixteenth  century, 
was  the  mother  of  fifty-two  children.  The  inscription  on  her  famous 
portrait  by  Bronzlno  in  the  San  Donate  collection,  says  that  she  never 
had  less  than  three  children  at  a  birth,  and  there  is  a  tradition  in  the 
Frescobaldi  family  that  she  once  had  six  !  Brand,  in  his  "  History  of 
Newcastle,"  mentions,  as  a  well-attested  fact,  that  a  weaver  in  Scotland 
had,  hy  one  wife,  sixty-two  children,  all  of  whom  lived  to  be  baptized ; 
and  in  Aberconway  Church  may  still  be  seen  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Nicholas  Hooker,  who  was  himself  a  forty-fii-st  child,  and  the  father 
of  twenty-seven  children  by  one  wife. 

A  ludicrous  story  of  an  abortive  duel  appears  in  the  Paris  Gazette  rles 
Trihunaux.  Two  boys,  aged  respectively  eleven  and  fourteen,'  met  upon 
the  field  of  honor,  when  the  aifair  was  summarily  decided,  before  an  ex- 
change of  shots,  by  a  kick  administered  to  each  by  a  gamekeeper.  The 
duellists  had  quaiTcUed  at  play,  and  to  decide  their  differences  had  stolen 
a  pair  of  pistols,  bought  a  cracker  from  which  they  emptied  the  gunpow- 
der, and  melted  a  brace  of  bullets  in  moulds  of  nutshell  from  metal  ob- 
tained from  a  pewter  spoon.  The  president  of  the  police-court  said  that 
tlie  keeper  had  done  quite  right  in  treating  them  as  young  vagabonds, 
and  as  they  were  not  known  to  the  police  he  handed  them  to  their  parents. 

The  Hospital  of  the  Templars,  in  Jerusalem,  which,  ever  since  the 
last  defeat  of  the  Crusaders  by  the  Moslems,  has  been  defiled  as  a  tan- 
ner's yai-d,  was,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia, 
given  to  him  by  the  sultan ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
Prussian  authorities  to  restore  the  building  to  its  original  style.  The 
outer  entrance-gate  and  much  of  the  basement  of  the  enclosed  edifice 
itself  remain,  and  are  superior  examples  of  the  architecture  as  practised 
by  the  Crusaders. 

A  young  married  couple  in  a  Wisconsin  town  lately  began  house- 
keeping, and  the  first  purchases  of  the  head  of  the  family  at  the  village 
grocery  were :  Five  cents'  worth  of  soda,  five  cents'  worth  of  salt,  two 
cents'  worth  of  pepper,  one  cent's  worth  of  chewing-gum,  and  twelve 
cents'  worth  of  soap.  The  bill  amounted  to  twenty-five  cents,  which 
was  paid  by  the  young  Benedict  in  specie,  and,  as  he  left  the  store,  he 
remarked  to  the  clerk  that  "keeping  house  is  cheaper  than  boarding." 

Of  Wordsworth's  "  We  are  Seven,"  a  critic  writes :  "  The  main  idea 
seems  to  be :  A  lament  in  an  elegiac  strain  over  the  loss  of  the  special 
vividness  of  youthful  sympathy  with  the  objective  universe,  followed  by 
a  noble  after-thought  of  reconciliation  with  the  lot  of  the  maturing  man 
through  the  deep  philosophic  consciousness  that  has  supplanted  the 
spontaneous  order  of  childhood."  One  is  struck  by  this  when  reading 
th^^oem. 

Londoners  are  astounded  by  the  discovery  that  much  of  their  butter 
is  made  from  the  mud  of  the  Thames.  A  small  proprietor  on  the  bank 
of  that  noble  river  was  recently  thunderstruck  by  the  apparent  extrava- 
gance of  an  offer  for  his  wdiarf,  and  on  investigation  learned  that  it  was 
wanted  as  a  site  for  a  butter  factory.  The  Tliames  mud  yields,  after 
some  chemical  treatment,  a  pure  white  fat,  lacking  both  taste  and  smell, 
and,  after  some  manipulation,  it  is  made  into  a  very  popular  article  of 
food. 

The  War  Department  has  ordered  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of 
purple  and  other  colored  inks  in  writing  official  papers.  Purple  ink, 
which  is  very  generally  used  by  the  public,  is  reported  to  be  liable  to 
fade  into  illegibility  in  a  few  years,  and  in  several  of  the  Government 
offices  in  Washington  where  the  clerks  used  this  ink,  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  order  all  books  and  papers  on  which  it  was  used  to  be  re- 
copied. 

The  Evangelist  tells  of  an  impressive  sermon  on  the  duty  of  "  large- 
ness of  beneficence."  Among  those  in  the  congregation  most  deeply 
moved  was  a  lady  of  some  wealth.  This  lady  remarked  to  another,  as 
they  were  leaving  the  church  ;  "  What  a  powerful  sermon  !  I  was  never 
before  so  impressed  with  the  duty  and  privilege  of  giving  largely  and 
freely.  I  felt  mortified  and  ashamed  that  I  had  given  so  little.  I  am 
determined  to  do  better,  and  to  send,  this  very  week,  another  new  silk 
dress  to  ray  daughter  ! " 

This  is  the  way  that  Emerson  makes  his  books :  Every  metaphor 
tliat  occurs  to  the  Concord  sage  is  put  into  his  commonplace-book.  Once 
in  a  while  it  occurs  to  him  that  he  must  have  material  for  a  winter-lec- 
ture. Then  he  looks  over  his  commonplace-book  and  finds,  perhaps, 
twenty  pages,  Iiere  and  there,  on  separate  sheets,  on  "  Beauty."  After 
having  collated  these  pages,  he  reads  them  before  a  lyceum,  and  those 
passages  which  are  applauded  he  forms  into  an  essay,  which  he  sends  to 
his  publishers. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  cases  he  appeared  to  defend  a  man  ac- 
cused of  murder.  Circumstantial  evidence  told  strongly  against  the 
prisoner,  but,  having  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  received  succor,  Jlr. 


Lincoln  arose  and  said  that,  as  the  case  stood,  he  could  not  look  for  any 
thing  but  a  verdict  against  his  client,  but  he  asked  permission  to  put  a 
new  and  very  material  witness  upon  the  stand.  He  then  called  his  wit- 
ness, who  proved  to  be  the  "murdered"  man. 

Aq,  American  lady,  who  was  presented  at  the  French  court  last 
month,  says,  in  a  published  letter,  that  the  empress  is  exceedingly 
graceful,  but  not  beautiful,  and  that  the  emperor  is  "  horrid."  ;'  I  am 
a  revolutionist  since  seeing  him.  He  had  on  red  pantaloons,  much  too 
big  for  him,  and  is  altogether  a  very  vulgar-looking  man.  In  his  hand 
he  carried  an  immense  cocked  hat.  He  is  short  and  very  fat,  with  a 
greenish  coraplexioij  and  glassy  eyes." 

It  is  said  that  when  the  Greek  Archbishop  of  Syros  and  Tenos  at- 
tended the  other  day  in  the  senate-house  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  his  honorary  degree  of 
LL.  D.,  he  dropped  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and,  on  stooping  down  to 
recover  it,  one  of  the  graduates  in  the  gallery  exclaimed,  "  Hurrah  for 
the  Grecian  bend  !  "  The  effect  was,  of  course,  so  intensely  ludicrous, 
that  the.  whole  assemblage  was  convulsed  with  laughter. 

The  mortality  of  Paris  during  the  last  week  of  February  was  un- 
usually high.  Les  Mondes  gives  an  abstract  of  the  returns,  and  com- 
pares them  with  those  of  London.  In  Paris  fourteen  people  died  of 
small-pox  for  one  in  London,  but  fifty-eight  die  of  scarlatina  in  London 
for  one  in  Paris.  Pneumonia  kills  three  in  Paris  for  one  in  Loudon,  in 
spite  of  the  fog. 

An  Edinburgh  paper  says  that  in  these  days  of  revival-services,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  a  variety  of  motives  will  operate  in  gathering  au- 
diences, but  surely  few  would  ever  dream  that  the  following — given  as 
a  literal  foot— would  find  a  place  among  'them  :  "  Were  you  at  the  meet- 
ing last  night,  Nelly  ?  "  "Ay,  I  hadna  muckle  to  do,  an' I  thoeht  I 
micht  as  weel  gang,  as  it  would  save  the  candle  !  " 

We  have  lately  been  looking  over  a  collection  of  English  sermons 
nearly  three  hundred  years  old,  and  we  find  that  the  long-winded  Puri- 
tan preachers  in  some  instances  used  the  same  text  as  often  as  twenty 
times.  A  chaplain  of  Cromwell's  army  preached  eight  hours  upon  tho 
word  "  pomegranate,"  taken  from  the  description  of  the  priestly  robes 
of  Israel,  and  then  announced  that  he  would  postpone  the  remainder  to 
the  ne.xt  day. 

The  French  correspondent  of  one  of  the  German  papers  announces 
that  a  new  era  has  dawned  upon  France.  This  ri'gime  is  inaugurated  by 
Mdme.  OUivier,  who  has  taken  to  wear  high  evening  dresses,  and  has 
caused  it  to  be  understood  that  those  who  frequent  her  salon  are  expected 
to  follow  her  example.  In  spite  of  a  strong  opposition,  the  movement  is 
successful. 

While  Eichard  Cobden  was  in  the  United  States,  he  visited  an  Illinois 
fanner  who  owned  twenty  thousand  acres,  who  told  the  eminent  English 
statesman,  while  entertaining  him  with  some  fine  peach-brandy,  that  he 
had  laid  away  tivo  hvndred  barrels  of  it  for  Ms  old  age.  "  Certainly,"  as 
the  great  advocate  of  free  trade  remarked,  "  a  most  extraordinary  pro- 
vision for  his  declining  years." 

A  little  girl  in  a  Western  town,  after  studying  for  some  time  a  picture 
of  the  Magdalen  reclining  on  her  face  and  weeping,  suddenly  turned  to 
her  mother  and  exclaimed :  "  Mamma,  I  know  why  Mrs.  Magdalen  is 
crying.     It  is  because  Mr.  Magdalen  does  not  buy  her  clothes  enough." 

"You  are  an  excellent ^oder,"  said  Theodore  Hook  to  a  waiter. 
"How  so,  sir?"  replied  the  other.  "Why,"  responded  the  wit,  "you 
have  contrived  to  pack  a  jwar^-bottle  of  wine  into  a  ^/«^-decanter ! " 

The  Fremia^s  Journal  complains  that  the  wealthier  and  more  intel- 
ligent Catholics  have  lost  their  faith  in  purgatory,  and  are  not  at  all  lib- 
eral in  purchasing  masses  to  liberate  the  souls  of  their  friends. 

It  has  been  decided  in  Prussia,  after  a  trial  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
the  eating  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  horses,  that  horse-meat  is  whole- 
some.    It  sells  for  about  half  the  price  of  beef  and  mutton. 

Tlie  number  of  worSic^vomen  in  Paris  is  computed  at  three  hundred 
thousand.    Thirty  cents  a  day  is  the  average  pay  they  receive. 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens  is  a  wonderful  man,  considering  how  mnch 
gold  he  has  extracted  from  a  Copperfield. 

What  should  a  clergyman  preach  about?    About  fifteen  minutes. 

If  you  want  to  become  a  real-estate  agent,  marry  a  rich  wife. 


@^Ije  P!xis£«m, 


MANY  birds  construct  for  their  nests  a  sort  of  canvas,  composed  of 
plants  interwoven  in  a  very  close  manner,  resembling  a  coarse 
fabric  coming  from  the  loom  of  some  primitive  people.  These  are  true 
weavers,  working  vegetable  fibres  into  the  appearance  of  linen  or  cotton, 
and  having  no  tool  but  their  beak,  which  they  use  with  great  quick- 
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ness  to  interlace  the 
fine  threads  of  the 
grasses,  and  to  form 
from  them  a  sort 
of  membrane,  dif- 
ficult to  tear.  These 
winged  workers  con- 
struct difterent  kinds 
of  dwellings.  Some 
resemble  purses, 
having  in  the  in- 
terior small  baskets 
fastened  to  their 
sides,  and  in  which 
the  f  em  ale  places 
her  brood.  Then 
often  the  entrance 
to  the  nest,  like  that 
of  several  other  spe- 
cies of  birds,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  lower 
part,  which  repre- 
sents a  sort  of  yawn- 
ing canal.  Others 
are  simply  long 
and  large  bags,  with 
one  or  more  open- 
ings, which  the  aerial 
artisans  suspend 
from  the  branches  of 
trees.  On  this  ac- 
count they  have  been 
designated  under  the 
name  of  "  W  eavers,' ' 
a  tribe  of  sparrows 
which  are  remarka- 
ble for  the  perfection 
of  their  products ; 
but  other  birds  imi- 
tate their  industry, 
though  belonging  to 
different  families. 


Nest   of   the    Black  headed    Syn^ 


Certain  weavers, 
the  least  skilful,  con- 
tent themselves  with 
coarsely  interlacing 
some  plants,  and 
thus  to  form  a  kind 
of  little  cup,  iu  which 
the  female  keeps  her- 
self deeply  buried. 
It  is  there  that  she 
attentively  sits  upon 
her  eggs,  watching 
all  that  takes  place 
around  her.  The 
Fo  ndia  erijthrops 
constructs  one  of 
these  nests  with 
an  imperfect  tis- 
sue. 

The  Uath-lieacUi 
Si/nala.tis,  an  inhab- 
itant of  tropicaj 
South  America,  is  a 
much  more,  skilful 
workman,  a  weaver 
of  the  first  order,  if 
not  for  the  finish  of 
liis  constructions,  at 
least  for  their  solid- 
ity. He  builds  his 
nest  witli  plants,  in- 
terlacing them  in  a 
close  and  inextrica- 
ble manner ;  it  has 
a  globular  form,  and 
only  presents  a  nar- 
row entrance  on 
one  of  its  sides, 
scarcely  large 
enough  to  allow 
the  bird  to  pass 
through. 
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NOTICE. 

"RALPH  THE  HEIR,"  by  Anthony  Trollope,  is  now  pub- 
lishing in  Appletons'  Journal.  It  appears  in  Supplements,  once 
a  month,  the  first  issued  being  with  Number  Forty-three. 

"THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD,"  by  Charles 
Dickens,  is  also  now  publishing  in  this  Journal,  each  monthly 
part,  as  published  in  England,  issued  with  one  number  of  the 
Journal  complete.     Part  First  appeared  with  Journal  No.  56. 

"THE  THREE  BROTHERS,"  so  far  as  printed  in  the  Jour- 
nal up  to  Jan.  1st,  has  been  published  in  pamphlet-form,  and  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  thirty  cents. 

"THE  LADY  OF  THE  ICE,"  by  James  De  Mille,  was  com- 
menced in  Number  Fifty-three  of  the  JOURNAL,  and  will  be  completed 
in  thirteen  numbers. 
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EALPH     THE     HEIE 


■  HOW     COULD     IT     BE     SOLD     AT     ALL  '■ 


["  Ralph  the  Heir,"  Supplement  No.  V. ;  continued  keom  Supplement  accompanying  Journal  op  April  9.] 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

MTt.    NEEFIT    is    disturbed. 

On  the  morning  following  Mrs.  Brownlow's 
little  tea-party,  Ralph  Newton  was  bound  by 
appointment  to  call  upon  Sir  Thomas ;  but 
before  he  started  on  that  duty  a  certain  friend 
of  his  called  upon  him.  Tliis  friend  was  Jlr. 
Xeeflt.  But,  before  the  necessary  account  of 
llr.  Neefit's  mission  is  given,  the  reader  must 
be  made  acquainted  with  a  few  circumstances 
as  they  had  occurred  at  Hendon. 

It  will  be  remembered,  perhaps,  that  on 
the  Sunday  evening  the  two  rivals  left  the 
cottage  at  the  same  moment,  one  taking  the 
road  to  the  right,  and  the  other  that  to  the 
left— so  that  bloodshed,  for  that  occasion  at 
least,  was  prevented.  "  Ngefit,"  said  his  wife 
to  him,  when  they  were  alone  together,  "  you'll 
he  getting  yourself  into  trouble."  "  Tou  be 
Wowed!"  said  Keefit.  He  was  very  angry 
with  his  wife,  and  was  considering  what  steps 
he  would  take  to  maintain  his  proper  marital 
and  parental  authority.     He  was  not  going  to 


give  way  to  the  weaker  vessel  in  a  matter  of 
such  paramount  importance,  as  to  be  made  a 
fool  of  in  his  own  family.  He  was  quite  sure 
of  this,  while  the  strength  of  the  port-wine 
still  stood  to  him  ;  and,  though  ho  was  some- 
what more  troubled  ia  spirit  when  his  wife 
began  to  bully  him  on  the  nest  morning,  he 
still  had  valor  enough  to  say  that  Ontario 
Moggs  also  might  Ijc — blowed. 

On  the  Monday,  wlicn  he  returned  home 
and  asked  for  Polly,  he  found  that  Polly  was 
out  walking.  Mrs.  Nccfit  did  not  at  once  tell 
him  that  Moggs  was  walking  with  her,  but 
such  was  the  fact.  Just  at  five  o'clock  Moggs 
had  presented  him.'^elf  at  the  cottage — knowing 
very  well,  sly  dog  that  he  was,  the  breeches- 
maker's  hour  of  return,  which  took  place 
always  precisely  at  four  minutes  past  six — 
and  boldly  demanded  an  interview  with  Polly. 
"I  should  like  to  hear  what  she's  got  to 
say  to  me,"  said  he,  looking  boldly,  almost 
savagely,  into  Mrs.  Neefit's  face.  According 
to  that  matron's  ideas,  this  was  the  proper 
way  in  which  maidens  should  be  wooed  and 
won ;  and,  though  Polly  had  at  first  declared 


that  she  had  nothing  at  all  to  say  to  Mr. 
Moggs,  she  allowed  herself  at  last  to  be  led 
forth.  Till  they  had  passed  the  railway  station 
on  the  road  leading  away  from  London,  On- 
tario said  not  a  word  of  his  purpose.  Polly, 
feeling  that  silence  was  awkward,  and  finding 
that  she  was  being  hurried  along  at  a  tre- 
mendous pace,  spoke  of  the  weather  and  of 
the  heat,  and  expostulated.  "  It  is  hot,  very 
hot,"  said  Ontario,  taking  off  his  hat  and 
wiping  his  brow,  "  but  there  are  moments  in 
a  man's  life  when  he  can't  go  slow." 

"  Then  there  are  moments  in  his  life  when 
he  must  go  on  by  himself,"  said  Polly.  But 
her  pluck  was  too  good  for  her  to  desert  him 
at  such  a  moment ;  and,  although  he  hardly 
moderated  his  pace  till  he  had  passed  the 
railway  station,  she  kept  by  his  side.  As 
things  had  gone  so  far,  it  might  be  quite  as 
well  now  that  she  should  hear  what  he  had 
to  say.  A  dim,  hazy  idea  had  crossed  the 
mind  of  Moggs  that  it  would  be  as  well  that 
he  should  get  out  into  the  country  before  he 
began  his  task,  and  that  the  line  of  the  rail- 
way which  passed  beneath  the  road  about  a 
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quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  Mr.  Neefit's  cottage 
might  te  considered  as  the  boundary  which 
divided  the  town  from  pastoral  joys.  He 
waited,  therefore,  till  the  bridge  was  behind 
them — till  they  had  passed  the  station,  which 
was  close  to  the  bridge — and  then  he  began. 
"  Polly,"  said  he,  "  you  know  what  brings  me 
here." 

Polly  did  know  very  well,  but  she  was  not 
bound  to  confess  such  knowledge.  "  You've 
brought  me  here,  Mr.  Moggs,  and  that's  all  I 
know,"  she  said. 

"  Yes — I've  brought  you  here.  Polly, 
what  took  place  last  night  made  me  very  un- 
happy— very  unhappy  indeed." 

"  I  can't  help  that,  Mr.  Moggs." 

"  Not  that  I  mean  to  blame  you." 

"  Blame  me !  I  should  think  not.  Blame 
me,  indeed !  Why  are  you  to  blame  anybody 
because  father  chooses  to  ask  whom  he  pleases 
to  dinner  ?  A  pretty  thing,  indeed,  if  father 
isn't  to  have  whom  he  likes  in  his  own  house." 

"  Polly,  you  know  what  I  mean." 

"  I  know  you  made  a  great  goose  of  your- 
self last  night,  and  I  didn't  feel  a  bit  obliged 
to  you." 

"  No,  I  didn't.  I  wasn't  a  goose  at  all. 
I  don't  say  but  what  I  am  as  big  a  fool  as 
most  men.  I  don't  mean  to  stick  up  for 
myself.  I  know  well  enough  that  I  am  foolish 
often.  But  I  wasn't  foolish  last  night.  What 
was  he  there  for  ?  " 

"  What  business  have  you  to  ask,  Mr. 
Moggs?" 

"  All  the  business  in  life.  Love — real 
love.  That's  why  I  have  business.  That 
young  man,  who  is,  I  suppose,  what  you  call 
a  swell — " 

"  Don't  put  words  into  my  mouth,  Mr. 
Moggs.  I  don't  call  him  any  thing  of  the 
kind." 

"  He's  a  gentleman." 

"  Yes ;  he  is  a  gentleman,  I  suppose." 

"  And  Pm  a  tradesman — a  bootmaker." 

"  So  is  father  a  tradesman  ;  and,  if  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  I  turn  up  my  nose  at 
people  the  same  as  father  is,  you  may  just  go 
back  to  London  and  think  what  you  like 
about  me.  I  won't  put  up  with  it  from  you 
or  anybody.  A  tradesman  to  me  is  as  good 
as  anybody — if  he  is  as  good.     There." 

"  Oh,  Polly,  you  do  look  so  beautiful ! " 

"Bother!" 

"  When  you  say  that,  and  speak  in  that 
way,  I  think  you  as  good  as  you  are  beautiful." 

"  Remember,  I  don't  say  a  word  against 
what  you  call  'gentlemen.'  I  take  'em  just 
as  they  come.  Mr.  Newton  is  a  very  nice 
young  man." 

"  Are  you  going  to  take  him,  Polly  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  take  him  w^hen  he  has  never 
asked  me  ?  You  are  not  my  father,  Mr. 
Moggs,  nor  yet  my  uncle.  What  right  have 
you  to  question  me  ?  If  I  was  going  to  take 
him,  I  shouldn't  want  your  leave." 

"  Polly,  you  ought  to  be  honest." 

"  I  am  honest." 

"  Will  you  hear  me,  Polly  ?  " 

"  No,  I  won't." 

"  You  won't !  Is  that  answer  to  go  for 
always?" 


"Yes,  it  is.  You  come  and  tease,  and 
say  uncivil  things,  and  I  don't  choose  to  be 
bullied.  What  right  have  you  to  talk  to  me 
about  Mr.  Newton  ?  Did  I  ever  give  you  any 
right  ?  Honest,  indeed !  What  right  have 
you  to  talk  to  me  about  being  honest  ?  " 

"  It's  all  true,  dear." 

"  Very  well,  then.  Hold  your  tongue,  and 
don't  say  such  things.  Honest,  indeed !  If  I 
were  to  take  the  young  man  to-morrow,  that 
would  not  make  me  dishonest." 

"  It's  all  true,  dear,  and  I  beg  your  par- 
don. If  I  have  offended  you,  I  will  beg  your 
pardon." 

"  Never  mind  about  that — only,  don't  say 
foolish  things." 

"  Is  it  foolish,  Polly,  to  say  that  I  love 
you  ?  And  if  I  love  you,  can  I  like  to  see  a 
young  fellow  like  Mr.  Newton  hanging  about 
after  you?  He  doesn't  love  you.  He  can't 
love  you  as  I  do.  Your  father  brings  him 
here  because  he  is  a  gentleman." 

"  I  don't  think  any  thing  of  his  being  a 
gentleman." 

"  But  think  of  me.  Of  course  I  was  un- 
happy, wretched — miserable.  I  knew  why 
he  was  there.  You  can  understand,  Polly, 
that  when  a  man  really  loves  he  must  be 
the   miserablest  or  the  happiest  of  human 


"  I  don't  understand  any  thing  about  it." 
"  I  wish  you  would  let  me  teach  you." 
"  I  don't  want  to  learn,  and  I  doubt 
whether  you'd  make  a  good  master.  I  really 
must  go  back  now,  Mr.  Moggs.  I  came  out 
because  mother  said  I'd  better.  I  don't  know 
that  it  could  do  any  good  if  we  were  to  walk 
on  to  Edgeware."  And  so  saying,  Polly 
turned  back. 

He  walked  beside  her  half  the  way  home 
in  silence,  thinking  that  if  he  could  only 
choose  the  proper  words  and  the  proper  tone 
he  might  yet  prev-iil;  but  feeling  that  the 
proper  words  and  the  proper  tone  were  alto- 
gether out  of  his  reach.  On  those  favorite 
subjects,  the  ballot,  or  the  power  of  strikes, 
he  could  always  find  the  proper  words  and 
the  proper  tone  when  he  rose  upon  his  legs 
at  the  Cheshire  Cheese ;  and  yet,  much  as  he 
loved  the  ballot,  he  loved  Polly  Neefit  in- 
finitely more  dearly.  When  at  the  Cheshire 
Cheese  he  was  a  man ;  but  now,  walking  with 
the  girl  of  his  heart,  he  felt  himself  to  be  a 
bootmaker,  and  the  smell  of  the  leather  de- 
pressed him.  It  was  evident  that  she  would 
walk  the  whole  way  home  in  silence,  if  he 
would  permit  it.  The  railway  station  was 
already  again  in  sight,  when  he  stopped  her 
on  the  pathway,  and  made  one  more  attempt. 
"  You  believe  me,  when  I  say  that  I  love  you  ?  " 
"  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Moggs." 
"  Oh,  Polly,  you  don't  know  !" 
"  But  it  doesn't  signify — not  the  least.  I 
ain't  bound  to  take  a  man  because  he  loves 
me." 

"  You  won't  take  Mr.  Newton ;  will  you  ?  " 
"  I  don't  know.  I  won't  say  any  thing 
about  it.  Mr.  Newton  is  nothing  to  you." 
Then  there  was  a  pause.  "  If  you  think,  Mr. 
Moggs,  that  you  can  recommend  yourself  to 
a  young  woman  by  such  tantrums  as  there 


were  going  on  last  night,  you  are  very  much 
mistaken.     That's  not  the  way  to  win  me." 

"  1  wish  I  knew  which  was  the  way." 

"  Mr.  Newton  never  said  a  word." 

"  Your  father  told  him  to  take  you  out 
a-walking  before  my  very  eyes !  Was  I  to 
bear  that  ?  Think  of  it,  Polly.  •  You  mayn't 
care  for  me,  and  I  don't  suppose  you  do ;  but 
you  may  understand  what  my  feelings  were. 
What  would  you  have  thought  of  me  if  I'd 
stayed  there,  smoking,  and  borne  it  quiet — 
and  you  going  about  with  that  young  man  ? 
I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Polly,  I  couldn't  bear 
it,  and  I  won't.  There — and  now  you  know 
what  I  mean."  At  this  point  in  his  speech 
he  took  off  his  hat  and  waved  it  in  the  air. 
"I  won't  bear  it.  There  are  things  a  man 
can't  bear — can't  bear — can't  bear  I  Oh, 
Polly  I  if  you  could  only  be  brought  to  under- 
stand what  it  is  that  I  feel ! " 

After  all,  he  didn't  do  it  so  very  badly. 
There  was  just  a  tear  in  the  corner  of  Polly's 
eye,  though  Polly  was  very  careful  that  he 
shouldn't  see  it.  And  Polly  did  know  well 
enough  that  he  was  in  earnest — that  he  was, 
in  fact,  true.  But  then  he  was  gawky  and 
ungainly.  It  was  not  that  he  was  a  shoe- 
maker. Could  he  have  had  his  own  wits,  and 
danced  like  a  gas-fitter,  he  might  have  won 
her  still,  against  Ralph  Newton,  with  all  his 
blood  and  white  hands.  But  poor  Ontario 
was,  as  regarded  externals,  so  ill  a  subject  for 
a  great  passion ! 

"  And  where  have  you  been,  Polly  ?  "  said 
h^r  father,  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  house. 

"  I  have  been  walking  with  Ontario 
Moggs,"  said  Polly,  boldly. 

"  What  have  you  been  saying  to  him  ?  I 
won't  have  you  walk  with  Ontario  Moggs.  I 
and  your  mother'U  have  to  fall  out  if  this 
kind  of  thing  goes  on." 

"  Don't  be  silly,  father." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  miss  ?  " 

"  It  is  silly.  Why  shouldn't  I  walk  with 
him  ?  Haven't  I  known  him  all  my  life,  and 
walked  with  him  scores  of  times  ?  Isn't  it 
silly,  father  ?  Don't  I  know  that  if  I  told 
you  I  loved  Ontario  Moggs,  you'd  let  me 
marry  him  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  He'd  have  to  take  you  in  what  you  stand 
up  in." 

"  He  wouldn't  desire  any  thing  better. 
I'll  say  that  for  him.  He's  true  and  honest. 
I'd  love  him  if  I  could — only,  somehow  I 
don't." 

"  You've  told  him  you  didn't — once  and 
for  all ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  father.  He'll 
come  again,  you  may  be  sure.  He's  one  of 
that  sort  that  isn't  easily  said  nay  to.  If  you 
mean — have  I  said  yes  ? — I  haven't.  I'll 
never  say  yes  to  any  man  unless  I  love  him. 
When  I  do  say  it  I  shall  mean  it — whether 
it's  Onty  Moggs  or  anybody  else.  I'm  not 
going  to  be  given  away,  you  know,  like  a  birth- 
day present,  out  of  a  sliop.  There's  nobody 
can  give  me  tiway,  father  —  only  myself." 
To  all  which  utterances  of  a  rebellious 
spirit  the  breeches- maker  made  no  answer. 
He  knew  that  Polly  would,  at  least,  be  true 
to  him ;    and,  as  she  was   as   yet  free,   the 
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field  was  still  open  to  his  candidate.  He  be- 
lieved thoroughly  that  had  not  his  wife  in- 
terfered, and  asked  the  bootmaker  to  join 
that  unfortunate  dinner-party,  his  daughter 
and  Ralph  Newton  would  now  have  been  en- 
gaged together.  And  probably  it  might  have 
been  so.  WBen  first  it  had  been  whispered  to 
Polly  that  that  handsome  and  very  agreeable 
young  gentleman,  Mr.  Ralph  Newton,  might 
become  a  suitor  for  her  hand,  she  had  chucked 
up  her  head  and  declared  to  her  mother  that 
she  didn't  intend  to  take  a  husband  of  her 
father's  choosing  ;  but,  as  she  came  to  know 
Ralph  a  little,  she  did  find  that  he  was 
good-looking  and  agreeable  —  and  her  heart 
did  flutter  at  the  idea  of  becoming  the  wife 
of  a  real,  undoubted  gentleman.  She  meant 
to  have  her  grand  passion,  and  she  must  be 
quite  sure  that  Mr.  Newton  loved  her.  But 
she  didn't  see  any  reason  why  Mr.  Newton 
shouldn't  love  her,  and,  upon  the  whole,  she 
was  inclined  to  obey  her  father  rather  than 
to  disobey  him.  And  it  might  still  be  that 
he  should  win  her — for  he  had  done  nothing 
to  disgrace  himself  in  her  sight.  But  there 
did  lurk  within  her  bosom  some  dim  idea 
that  he  should  have  bestirred  himself  more 
thoroughly  on  that  Sunday  evening,  and  not 
have  allowed  himself  to  be  driven  out  of  the 
field  by  Ontario  Moggs.  She  wronged  him 
there,  as  indeed  he  had  had  no  alternative, 
unless  he  had  followed  her  up  to  her  bed- 
room. 

Mr.  Neefit,  when  he  found  that  no  harm 
had  as  yet  been  done,  resolved  that  he  would 
return  to  the  charge.  It  has  been  before  ob- 
served that  he  lacked  something  in  delicacy, ' 
but  what  he  did  so  lack  he  made  up  in 
persistency.  He  had  been  unable  to  impute 
any  blame  to  Ralph  as  to  that  evening.  He  felt 
that  he  rather  owed  an  apology  to  his  favorite 
candidate.  He  would  make  the  apology,  and 
inform  the  favorite  candidate,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  course  was  still  open  to  him. 
With  these  views  he  left  Conduit  Street 
early  on  the  Wednesday  morning,  and  called 
on  Ralph  at  his  rooms.  "  Mr.  Newton,"  he 
said,  hastening  at  once  upon  the  grand  sub- 
ject, "I  hope  you  didn't  think  as  I  was.  to 
blame  in  having  Moggs  at  our  little  dinner 
on  Sunday."  Ralph  declared  that  he  had 
never  thought  of  imputing  blame  to  any  one. 
"  But  it  was — as  awk'ard  as  awk'ard  could 
be.  It  was  my  wife's  doing.  Of  course  you 
can  see  how  it  all  is.  That  chap  has  been 
hankering  after  Polly  ever  since  she  was  in 
her  teens.  But,  Lord  love  you,  captain,  he 
ain't  a  chance  with  her.  He  was  there 
again  o'  Monday,  but  the  girl  wouldn't  have 
a  word  to  say  to  him."  Ralph  sat  silent, 
and  very  grave.  He  was  taken  now  some- 
what by  surprise,  having  felt,  up  to  this  mo- 
ment, that  he  would  at  least  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  further  interview  with  Sir  Thomas, 
before  he  need  say  another  word  to  Mr. 
Neefit.  "  What  I  want  you  to  do,  captain, 
is  just  to  pop  it,  straight  off,  to  my  girl.  I 
know  she'd  take  you,  because  of  her  way 
of  looking.  Not,  mind,  that  she  ever  said  so. 
Oh,  no.  But  the  way  to  find  out  is  just  to 
ask  the  question." 


"  You  see,  Mr.  Neefit,  it  wasn't  very  easy 
to  ask  it  last  Sunday,"  said  Ralph,  attempting 
to  laugh. 

"  Moggs  has  fceen  at  her|,again,"  said  Nee- 
fit. This  argument  was  good.  Had  Ralph 
been  as  anxious  as  Moggs,  he  would  have 
made  his  opportunity. 

"  And,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Neefit — " 

"  Well,  sir  ?  " 

"  There  is  nothing  so  disagreeable  as  in- 
terfering in  families.  I  admire  your  daughter 
amazingly." 

"  She's  a  trump,  Mr.  Newton." 

"She  is,  indeed — and  I  thoroughly  ap- 
preciate the  great  generosity  of  your  ofifei-." 

"  Pll  be  a,s  good  as  my  word,  Mr.  Newton. 
The  money  shall  be  all  there — down  on  the 
nail." 

"  But,  you  see,  your  wife  is  against  me." 

"  Blow  my  wife !  Tou  don't  think  Polly  'd 
do  what  her  mother  tells  her  ?  Who's  got 
the  money-bag  ?  That's  the  question.  Tou 
go  down  and  pop  it  straight.  Tou  ain't 
afraid  of  an  old  woman,  I  suppose — nor  yet 
of  a  young  un.  Don't  mind  waiting  for  more 
dinners,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind.  They 
likes  a  man  to  be  hot  about  it — that's  what 
they  likes.  You're  sure  to  find  her  any  time 
before  dinner — that's  at  one,  you  know. 
Maybe  she  mayn't  be  figged  out  fine,  but  you 
won't  mind  that.  I'll  go  bail  you'll  find  the 
flesh  and  blood  all  right.  Just  you  make 
your  way  in,  and  say  what  you've  got  to  say. 
I'll  make  it  straight  with  the  old  woman 
afterward." 

Ralph  Newton  had  hitherto  rather  prided 
himself  on  his  happy  management  of  young 
ladies.  He  was  not  ordinarily  much  afflicted 
by  shyness,  and  conceived  himself  able  to 
declare  a  passion,  perhaps  whether  felt  or 
feigned,  as  well  as  another.  And  now  he  was 
being  taught  how  to  go  a-wooing  by  his 
breeches-maker !  He  did  not  altogether  like 
it,  and,  as  at  this  moment  his  mind  was  rather 
set  against  the  Hendon  matrimonial  specula- 
tion, he  was  disposed  to  resent  it.  "  I  think 
you're  making  a  little  mistake,  Mr.  Neefit," 
he  said. 

"What  mistake?  I  don't  know  as  I'm 
making  any  mistake.  Tou'U  be  making  a 
mistake,  and  so  you'll  find  when  the  plum's 
gone." 

"  It's  just  this,  you  know.  When  you  sug- 
gested this  thing  to  me — " 

"  Well,  yes ;  I  did  suggest  it,  and  I  ain't 
ashamed  of  it." 

"  I  was  awfully  grateful.  I  had  met  your 
daughter  once  or  twice,  and  I  told  you  I  ad- 
mired her  ever  so  much." 

"  That's  true  ;  but  you  didn't  admire  her 
a  bit  more  than  what  she's  entitled  to." 

"  I'm  sure  of  that.  But  then  I  thought  I 
ought — just  to — know  her  a  little  better,  you 
see.  And  then  how  could  I  presume  to  think 
she'd  take  me  till  she  knew  me  a  little  bet- 
ter ?  " 

"  Presume  to  think !  Is  that  all  you 
know  about  young  women  ?  Pop  the  ques- 
tion right  out,  and  give  her  a  buss.  That's 
the  way." 

Newton  paused  a  moment  before  he  spoke, 


and  looked  very  grave.  "  I  think  you're  driv- 
ing me  a  little  too  fast,  Mr.  Neefit,"  he  said 
at  last.  , 

"  The  deuce  I  am  !  Driving  you  too  fast 
— what  does  that  mean  'i " 

"  There  must  be  a  little  management  and 
deliber.T,tion  in  these  things.  If  I  were  to  do 
as  you  propose,  I  should  not  recommend  my- 
self to  your  daughter ;  and  I  should  myself 
feel  that,  at  the  most  important  crisis  of 
my  life,  I  was  allowing  myself  to  be  hur- 
ried beyond  my  judgment."  These  words 
were  spoken  with  a  slow  solemnity  of  de- 
meanor, and  a  tone  of  voice  so  serious  that 
for  a  moment  they  perfectly  awed  the  breeches- 
maker.  Ralph  was  almost  successful  in  re- 
ducing his  proposed  father-in-law  to  a  state 
of  absolute  subjection.  Mr.  Neefit  was  all 
but  induced  to  forget  that  he  stood  there 
with  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  his  pocket. 
There  came  a  drop  or  two  of  perspiration 
on  his  brow,  and  his  large  saucer-eyes  al- 
most quailed  before  those  of  his  debtor. 
But  at  last  he  rallied  himself,  though  not 
entirely.  He  could  not  quite  assume  that 
self-assertion  which  he  knew  that  his  posi- 
tion would  have  warranted  ;  but  he  did  keep 
his  flag  up  after  a  fashion.  "I  dare  say 
you  know  your  own  business  best,  Mr.  New- 
ton ;  only  them's  not  my  ideas — that's  all. 
I  come  to  you  fair  and  honest,  and  I  re- 
peats the  same.  Good-morning,  Mr.  New- 
ton." So  he  went,  and  nothing  had  been 
settled. 

To  say  that  Ralph  had  even  yet  made  up 
his  mind,  would  be  to  give  him  praise  which 
was  not  his  due.  He  was  still  doubting, 
though  in  his  doubts  the  idea  of  marrying 
Polly  Neefit  became  more  indistinct  and  less 
alluring  than  ever.  By  this  time  he  almost 
hated  Mr.  Neefit,  and  most  unjustly  regarded 
that  man  as  a  persecutor,  who  was  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  pecuniary  ascendency  to  tram- 
ple on  him.  "  He  thinks  I  must  take  his 
daughter  because  I  owe  him  two  or  three  hun- 
dred pounds."  Such  were  Ralph  Newton's 
thoughts  about  the  breeches-maker — which 
thoughts  were  very  unjust.  Neefit  was  cer- 
tainly vulgar,  illiterate,  and  indelicate ;  but 
he  was  a  man  who  could  do  a  generous  ac- 
tion, and,  having  oifered  his  daughter  to  this 
young  aristocrat,  would  have  scorned  to  trou- 
ble him  afterward  about  his  "little  bill." 
Ralph  sat  trying  to  think  for  about  an  hour, 
and  then  walked  to  Southampton  Buildings. 
He  had  not  much  hope  as  he  went.  Indeed, 
hope  hardly  entered  into  his  feelings.  Sir 
Thomas  would,  of  course,  say  unpleasant 
words  to  him,  and,  of  course,  he  would  b6 
unable  to  answer  them.  There  was  no 
ground  for'  hoping  any  thing,  unless,  in- 
deed, he  could  make  himself  happy  in  a 
snug  little  box  in  a  hunting-country,  with 
Polly  Neefit  for  his  wife,  living  on  the  in- 
terest of  the  breeches-maker's  money.  He 
was  quite  alive  to  the  fact  that  in  this  posi- 
tion he  would,  in  truth,  be  the  most  miserable 
dog  in  existence — that  it  would  be  infinitely 
better  for  him  to  turn  his  prospects  into  cash, 
and  buy  sheep  in  Australia,  or  cattle  in  South 
America,  or  to  grow  corn  in  Canada.     Any 
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life  would  be  better  than  one  supported  in 
comfortable  idleness  on  Mr.  Neefit's  savings. 
Nevertheless,  he  felt  that  that  would  most 
probablj'  be  his  doom.  The  sheep  or  the 
cattle  or  the  corn  required  an  amount  of  en- 
ergy which  he  no  longer  possessed.  There 
were  the  four  horses  at  the  Moonbeam,  and 
he  could  ride  them  to  hounds  as  well  as  any 
man.  So  much  he  could  do,  and  would  seem 
in  doing  it  to  be  full  of  life.  But,  as  for  sell- 
ing the  four  horses,  and  changing  altogether 
the  mode  of  his  life — that  was  more  than  he 
had  vitality  left  to  perform.  Such  was  the 
measure  which  he  took  of  himself,  and  in 
taking  it  he  despised  himself  thoroughly, 
knowing  well  how  poor  a  creature  he  was. 

Sir  Thomas  told  him  readily  what  he  had 
done,  giving  him  to  read  a  copy  of  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Xewton  and  Mr.  Newton's  reply.  "  I 
can  do  nothing  more,"  said  Sir  Thomas.  "  I 
hope  you  have  given  up  the  sad  notion  of 
marrying  that  young  woman."  Ralph  sat 
still  and  listened.  "No  good,  I  think,  can 
come  of  that,"  continued  Sir  Tliomas.  "  If 
you  are  in  truth  compelled  to  part  with  your 
reversion  to  the  Newton  estate,  which  is  in 
itself  a  property  of  great  value,  I  do  not  doubt 
but  your  uncle  will  purchase  it  at  its  worth. 
It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  prospects  so  noble 
should  have  been  dissipated  by  early  im- 
prudence." 

"  That's  quite  true,  Sir  Thomas,"  said 
Ralph,  in  a  loud,  ringing  tone,  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  let  things  be  as  bad  as  they  might 
he  did  not  mean  to  make  a  poor  mouth  of 
them.  It  was  his  mask  for  the  occasion,  and 
it  sufficed  to  hide  his  misery  from  Sir  Thomas. 

"  If  you  think  of  selling  what  you  have  to 
sell,"  continued  Sir  Thomas,  "  you  had  better 
take  Mr.  Newton's  letter  and  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  your  own  attorney.  It  will  be  ten 
times  better  than  going  to  the  money-lending 
companies  for  advances.  If  I  had  the  means 
of  helping  you  myself,  I  would  do  it." 

"  Oh,  Sir  Thomas ! " 

"  But  I  have  not.  I  should  be  robbing 
my  own  girls,  which  I  am  sure  you  would  not 
wish." 

"  That  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  Sir 
Thomas." 

"  If  you  do  resolve  on  selling  the  estate, 
you  had  better  come  to  me  as  the  thing  goes 
on.  I  can't  do  much,  but  I  may  perhaps  be 
able  to  see  that  nothing  improper  is  proposed 
for  you  to  do.  Good-by,  Ralph.  Any  thing 
will  be  better  than  marrying  that  what-d'ye- 
call-'em's  daughter." 

Ralph,  as  he  walked  westward  toward  the 
club,  was  by  no  means  sure  that  Sir  Thomas 
had  been  right  in  this.  By  marrymg  Polly 
he  would,  after  all,  keep  the  property. 

Just  by  the  lions  in  Trafalgar  Square  he 
met  Ontario  Moggs.  Ontario  Moggs  scowled 
at  him,  and  cut  him  dead. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE  RET.    GREGORY    NEWTON. 

It  was  quite  at  the  end  of  July,  in  the 
very  hottest  days  of  a  very  hot  summer,  that 


Squire  Newton  left  Newton  Priory  for  London, 
intent  upon  law  business,  and  filled  with  am- 
bition to  purchase  the  right  of  leaving  his 
own  estate  to  any  heir  whoih  he  might  him- 
self select.  He  left  his  son  alone  at  the 
Priory ;  but  his  son  and  the  parson  were  sure 
to  be  together  on  such  an  occasion.  Ralph — 
the  country  Ralph — dined  at  the  Rectory  on 
the  day  that  his  father  started ;  and  on  every 
succeeding  day,  Gregory,  the  parson,  dined  up 
at  the  large  house.  It  was  a  thing  altogether 
understood  at  the  Priory  that  the  present  par- 
son Gregory  was  altogether  exempted  from 
the  anathema  which  had  been  pronounced 
against  the  heir  and  against  the  memory  of 
the  heir's  father.  Gregory  simply  filled  the 
place  which  might  have  been  his  had  there 
been  no  crushing  entail,  and  was,  moreover, 
so  sweet  and  gentle-hearted  a  fellow  that  it 
was  impossible  not  to  love  him.  He  was  a 
tall,  slender  man,  somewhat  narrow-chested, 
bright-eyed,  with  a  kind-looking,  sweet  mouth, 
a  small,  well-cut  nose,  dark  but  not  black 
hair,  and  a  dimple  on  his  chin.  He  always 
went  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  walking 
quick,  but  shuffling  sometimes  in  step  as 
though  with  hesitation,  stooping  somewhat, 
absent  occasionally,  going  about  with  his  chin 
stuck  out  before  him,  as  though  he  were 
seeking  something — he  knew  not  what.  A 
more  generous  fellow,  who  delighted  more  in 
giving,  hesitated  more  in  asking,  more  averse 
to  begging  though  a  friend  of  beggars,  less 
self-arrogant,  or  self-seeking,  or  more  devoted 
to  his  profession,  never  lived.  He  was  a  man 
with  prejudices — kindly,  gentlemanlike,  ami- 
able prejudices.  He  thought  that  a  clergy- 
man should  be  a  graduate  from  one  of  the 
three  universities — including  Trinity,  Dublin ; 
and  he  thought,  also,  that  a  clergyman  should 
be  a  gentleman.  He  thought  that  Dissenters 
were — a  great  mistake.  He  thought  that 
Convocation  should  be  potential.  He  thought 
that  the  Church  had  certain  powers  and  priv- 
ileges which  Parliament  could  not  take  away 
except  by  spoliation.  He  thought  that  a  par- 
son should  always  be  well  dressed — -according 
to  his  order.  He  thought  that  the  bishop  of 
his  diocese  was  the  purest,  best,  and  noblest 
peer  in  England.  He  thought  that  Newton 
Church-yard  was,  of  all  spots  on  earth,  the 
most  lovely.  He  thought  very  little  of  him- 
self. And  he  thought  that  of  all  the  delights 
given  by  God  for  the  delectation  of  His  crea- 
tures, the  love  of  Clarissa  Underwood  would 
be  the  most  delightful.  In  all  these  think- 
ings he  was  astray,  carried  away  by  prejudices 
which  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  withstand. 
But  the  joint  effects  of  so  many  faults  in  judg- 
ment was  not  disagreeable ;  and,  as  one  re- 
sult of  that  effect,  Gregory  Newton  was  loved 
and  respected  and  believed  in  by  all  men  and 
women,  poor  and  rich,  who '  lived  within 
knowledge  of  his  name.  His  uncle  Gregory, 
who  was  wont  to  be  severe  in  his  judgment 
on  men,  would  declare  that  the  Rev.  Gregory 
— as  he  was  called — was  perfect.  But  then 
the  squire  was  a  man  who  was  himself  very 
much  subject  to  prejudices. 

There  was  now,  and  ever  had  been,  great 
freedom  of  discussion  between  Ralph  Newton 


of  the  Priory  and  his  cousin  Gregorj- — if 
under  the  circumstances  the  two  young  men 
may  be  called  cousins — respecting  the  affairs 
of  the  property.  There  was  naturally  much 
to  check  or  to  prevent  such  freedom.  Their 
own  interests  in  regard  to  the  property  were, 
as  far  as  they  went,  adverse.  •  The  young 
parson  might  possibly  inherit  the  whole  of 
the  estate,  whereas  he  was  aware  that  the 
present  squire  would  move  heaven  and  earth 
to  leave  it,  or  a  portion  of  it,  to  his  own  son. 
Gregory  had  always  taken  his  brother's  part 
before  the  squire ;  and  the  squire,  much  as  he 
liked  the  parson,  was  never  slow  in  abusing 
the  parson's  brother.  It  would  have  been 
no  more  than  natural  had  the  question  of  the 
property  been,  by  tacit  agreement,  always 
kept  out  of  sight  between  the  two  young  men. 
But  they  had  grown  up  from  boyhood  together 
as  firm  friends,  and  there  was  no  reticence 
between  them  on  this  all-important  subject. 
The  squire's  son  had  never  known  his  mother ; 
and  could  therefore  speak  of  his  own  position 
as  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  him 
had  any  memory  of  her  form  or  person  re- 
mained with  him.  And  then,  though  their 
interests  were  opposite,  nothing  that  either 
could  say  woflld  much  affect  those  interests. 

The  two  men  were  sitting  on  the  lawn  at 
the  Priory  after  dinner,  smoking  cigars,  and 
Ralph — this  other  Ralph — had  just  told  the 
parson  of  his  intention  of  joining  his  father 
in  London.  "  I  don't  see  'hat  I  can  do  any 
good,"  said  Ralph,  "  but  he  wishes  it,  and  of 
course  I  shall  go." 

"You  won't  see  my  brother,  I  suppose?" 

"  I  should  think  not.  You  know  what 
my  father's  feelings  are,  and  I  certainly  shall 
not  go  out  of  my  way  to  offend  them.  I  have 
no  animosity  against  Ralph ;  but  I  could  do 
no  good  by  opposing  my  father." 

"  No,"  said  the  parson ;  "  not  but  what  I 
wish  it  were  otherwise.  It  is  a  trouble  to  me 
that  I  cannot  have  Ralph  here — though,  per- 
haps, he  would  not  care  to  come." 

"  I  feel  it  hard,  too,  that  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  see  a  place  which,  in  a  measure, 
belongs  to  him.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart 
that  my  father  did  not  think  so  much  about 
the  estate.  Much  as  I  love  the  old  place,  I 
can  hardly  think  about  it  without  bitterness. 
Had  my  father  and  your  brother  been  on 
good  terms  together,  there  would  have  been 
none  of  that.  Nothing  that  he  could  do — no 
success  in  his  efforts — can  make  me  be  as  I 
should  have  been  had  I  been  born  his  heir. 
It  is  a  misfortune,  and  of  course  one  feels  it ; 
but  I  think  I  should  feel  it  less  were  he  not 
so  fixed  in  his  purpose  to  undo  what  can 
never  be  undone." 

"  He  will  never  succeed,"  said  Gregory. 

"  Probably  not ;  though,  for  that  matter, 
I  suppose  Ralph  will  be  driven  to  raise  money 
on  his  inheritance." 

"  He  will  never  sell  the  property." 

"  It  seems  that  he  does  spend  money  faster 
than  he  can  get  it." 

"  He  may  have  done  so." 

"  Is  he  not  always  in  debt  to  you  yourself? 
Is  he  not  now  thinking  of  marrying  some 
tradesman's  daughter  to  relieve  him  of  his 
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tmbarrassmuuts  ?  We  have  to  own,  I  sup- 
pose, that  Master  Ralph  has  made  a  mess 
of  his  money  matters  ?  "  The  parson,  who 
couldn't  deny  the  fact,  hardly  knew  what  to 
say  on  his  brother's  behalf.  "I  protest  to 
you,  Greg,  that  if  my  father  were  to  tell  me 
that  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  paid  your 
brother's  debts  out  of  sheer  kindness  and 
uncleship,  and  the  rest  of  it,  I  should  be  well 
pleased.  But  he  won't  do  that ;  and  it  does 
seem  to  me  probable  that  the  estate  will  get 
inio  the  hands  of  Jews,  financiers,  and  pro- 
fessional money-dealers,  unless  ray  father  can 
save  it.  You  wouldn't  be  glad  to  see  some 
shopkeeper's  daughter  calling  herself  Mrs. 
Newton  of  Newton." 

"  A  shopkeeper's  daughter  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  a — a — a — bad  sort  of  woman,"  said 
Gregory. 

"  The  chances  are  that  a  shopkeeper's 
daughter  will  not  be  an  educated  lady.  Come, 
Greg — you  cannot  say  that  it  is  the  kind  of 
way  out  of  the  mess  you  would  approve." 

"  I  am  so  sorry  that  there  should  be  any 
mess  at  all ! " 

"  Just  so.  It  is  a  pity  that  there  should 
be  any  mess ;  is  not  it  ?  Come,  old  fellow, 
drink  your  coffee,  and  let  us  take  a  turn  across 
the  park.  I  want  to  see  what  Larkin  is  doing 
about  those  sheep.  I  often  feel  that  my 
coming  into  the  world  was  a  mess  altogether ; 
though,  now  that  I  am  here,  I  must  make  the 
best  of  it.  If  I  hadn't  come,  my  father  would 
have  married,  and  had  a  score  of  children, 
and  Master  Ralph  would  have  been  none  the 
better  for  it." 

"  You'll  go  and  see  the  Underwoods," 
said  the  parson,  as  they  were  walking  across 
the  park. 

"  If  you  wish  it,  I  will." 

"  I  do  wish  it.  They  know  all  the  history 
as  a  matter  of  course.  It  cannot  be  other- 
wise. And  they  have  so  often  heard  me  talk 
of  you.  The  girls  are  simply  perfect.  I  shall 
write  to  Miss  Underwood,  and  tell  her  that 
you  will  call.  I  hope,  too,  that  you  will  see 
Sir  Thomas.  It  would  be  so  much  better 
that  he  should  know  you." 

That  same  night  Gregory  Newton  wrote 
the  two  following  letters  before  he  went  to 
bed.  The  first  written  was  to  Miss  Under- 
wood, and  the  second  to  his  brother ;  but  we 
will  place  the  latter  first : 

"Newton,  Atk  August^  186-. 
"  Mt  dear  Ralph  : 

"  No  doubt  you  know  by  this  time  that 
my  ancle,  Gregory,  is  in  London,  though  you 
will  probably  not  have  seen  him.  I  under- 
stand that  he  has  come  up  with  the  express 
purpose  of  making  some  settlement  in  regard 
to  the  property,  on  account  of  your  embarrass- 
ments. I  need  not  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am 
that  the  state  of  your  affairs  should  make 
this  necessary.  Ralph  goes  up  also  to-mor- 
row ;  and,  though  he  does  not  purpose  to 
hunt  you  up,  I  hope  that  you  may  meet.  You 
know  what  I  think  of  him,  and  how  much  I 
wish  that  you  two  could  be  friends.  He  is  as 
generous  as  the  sun,  and  as  just  as  be  is 
generous.  Every  Newton  ought  to  make  him 
welcome  as  one  of  the  family. 


"  As  to  money,  I  do  not  know  what  may 
be  the  state  of  your  affairs.  I  only  hear  from 
him  what  he  hears  from  his  father.  Sooner 
than  that  you  should  endajiger  your  inher- 
itance here,  I  will  make  any  sacrifice — if  there 
be  any  thing  that  I  can  do.  Y'ou  are  wel- 
come to  sell  my  share  of  the  Holborn  prop- 
erty, and  you  can  pay  me  after  my  uncle's 
death.  I  can  get  on  very  well  with  my  living, 
as  It  is  not  probable  that  I  shall  marry.  At 
any  rate,  understand  that  I  should  infinitely 
prefer  to  lose  every  shilling  of  the  London 
property  to  hearing  that  you  had  imperilled 
your  position  here  at  Newton.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  what  I  have  can  go  far ;  but,  as  far 
as  it  will  go,  it  is  at  your  service.  You  can 
show  this  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  if  you  think 
fit. 

"  I  could  say  ever  so  much  more,  only 
you  will  know  it  all  without  my  saying  it. 
And  I  cannot  bear  that  you  should  think  that 
I  would  preach  sermons  to  you.  Never  mind 
what  I  said  before  about  the  money  that  I 
wanted  then.  I  can  do  without  it  now.  My 
uncle  will  pay  for  the  entire  repair  of  the 
chancel  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Ever  so 
much  must  be  left  undone  till  more  money 
comes  in.  Money  does  come  in  from  this 
quarter  or  from  that,  by  God's  help.  As  for 
the  church-rates,  of  course  I  regret  them. 
But  we  have  to  take  things  in  a  lump,  and  it 
is  certainly  the  fact  that  we  spend  ten  times 
as  much  on  the  churches  as  was  spent  fifty 
years  ago. 

"  Your  most  affectionate  brother, 

"  Gregory  Newton." 

The  other  letter  was  much  shorter,  and 
was  addressed  to  Patience  Underwood  : 

"  Newton  Peele  Parsonage,  4th  Aug.,  186-. 
"  Mr  dear  Miss  Underwood  : 

"  My  cousin,  Mr.  Ralph  Newton,  of  whom 
you  have  heard  me  speak  so  often,  is  going 
up  to  London,  and  I  have  asked  him  to  call 
at  Popham  Villa,  because  I  am  desirous  that 
so  very  dear  a  friend  of  mine  should  know 
other  friends  whom  I  love  so  dearly.  I  am 
sure  you  will  receive  him  kindly  for  my  sake, 
and  that  you  will  like  him  for  his  own.  There 
are  reasons  why  I  wish  that  your  father 
should  know  him. 

"  Give  my  most  affectionate  love  to  your 
sister.  I  can  send  her  no  other  message,  and 
I  do  not  think  she  will  be  angry  with  me  for 
sending  that.  It  cannot  hurt  her ;  and  she  and 
you  at  least  know  how  honest  and  how  true  it 
is.  Distance  and  time  make  no  difference. 
It  is  as  though  I  were  on  the  lawn  with  her 
now. 

"  Most  sincerely  yours, 

"  Gregory  Newton." 

When  he  had  written  this  in  the  little 
book-room  of  his  parsonage,  he  opened  the 
window,  and,  crossing  the  garden,  seated  him- 
self on  a  low  brick  wall,  which  divided  his 
small  domain  from  the  church-yard.  The 
night  was  bright  with  stars,  but  there  was  no 
moon  in  the  heavens,  and  the  gloom  of  the 
old  ivy-colored  church-tower  was  complete. 
But  all  the  outlines  of  the  place  were  so  well 


known  to  him  that  he  could  trace  them  all  in 
the  dim  light.  After  a  while  he  got  down 
among  the  graves,  and  with  slow  steps  walked 
round  and  round  the  precincts  of  his  church. 
Here,  at  least,  in  this  spot,  close  to  the  house 
of  God,  which  was  his  own  church,  within 
this  hallowed  enclosure,  which  was  his  own 
freehold  in  a. peculiar  manner,  he  could,  after 
a  fashion,  be  happy,  in  spite  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  himself  and  his  family.  His  lines 
had  been  laid  for  him  in  very  pleasant  places. 
According  to  his  ideas,  there  was  no  position 
among  the  children  of  men  more  blessed, 
more  diversified,  more  useful,  more  noble, 
than  that  which  had  been  awarded  to  him — if 
only,  by  God's  help,  he  could  perform  with 
adequate  zeal  and  ability  the  high  duties 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  him.  Things 
outside  were  dark — at  least  so  said  the  squires 
and  parsons  around  him,  with  whom  he  was 
wont  to  associate.  His  uncle,  Gregory,  was 
sure  that  all  things  were  going  to  the  dogs, 
since  a  so-called  Tory  leader  had  become  an 
advocate  for  household  suflrage,  and  real 
Tory  gentlemen  had  condescended  to  follow 
him.  But  to  our  parson  it  had  always  seemed 
that  there  was  still  a  fresh  running  stream  of 
water  for  him  who  would  care  to  drink  fiom 
a  fresh  stream.  He  heard  much  of  unbelief, 
and  of  the  professors  of  unbelief,  both  with- 
in and  without  the  great  Church  ;  but  in  that 
little  church  with  which  he  was  personally 
concerned  there  were  more  worshippers  now 
than  there  had  ever  been  before.  And  he 
heard,  too,  how  certain  well-esteemed  preach- 
ers and  prophets  of  the  day  talked  loudly  of 
the  sins  of  the  people,  and  foretold  destruc- 
tion such  as  was  the  destruction  of  Gomor- 
rah ;  but  to  him  it  seemed  that  the  people  of 
his  village  were  more  honest,  less  given  to 
drink,  and  certainly  better  educated,  than 
their  fathers.  In  all  which  thoughts  he  found 
matter  for  hope  and  encouragement  in  his 
daily  life.  And  he  set  himself  to  work  dili- 
gently, placing  all  this  as  a  balance  against 
his  private  sorrows,  so  that  he  might  teach 
himself  to  take  that  world,  of  which  he  him- 
self was  the  centre,  as  one  whole,  and  so  to 
walk  on  rejoicing. 

The  one  great  sorrow  of  his  life,  the  thorn 
in  the  flesh  which  was  always  festering,  the 
wound  which  would  not  be  cured,  the  grief 
for  which  there  was  no  remedy,  was  his  love 
for  Clarissa  Underwood.  He  had  asked  her 
thrice  to  be  his  wife — with  very  little  Interval, 
indeed,  between  the  separate  prayers — and 
had  been  so  answered  that  he  entertained  no 
hope.  Had  there  been  any  faintest  expecta- 
tion in  his  mind  that  Clarissa  would  at  last 
become  his  wife,  he  would  have  been  deterred 
by  a  sense  of  duty  from  making  to  his  brother 
that  generous  offer  of  all  the  property  he 
owned.  But  he  had  no  such  hope.  Clarissa 
had  given  thrice  that  answer,  which  of  all  an- 
swers is  the  most  grievous  to  the  true-hearted 
lover. 

".  She  felt  for  him  unbounded  esteem,  and 
would  always  regard  him  as  a  friend." 

A  short,  decided  negative,  or  a  doubtful 
no,  or  even  an  indignant  repulse,  may  be 
changed — may  give  way   to   second   convic- 
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tions,  or  to  better  acquaintance,  or  to  altered 
circumstances,  or  even  simply  to  perseverance. 
But  an  assurance  of  esteem  and  friendship 
means — and  only  can  mean — that  the  lady 
regards  her  lover  as  she  might  do  some  old 
uncle  or  patriarchal  fixmily  connection,  whom, 
after  a  fashion,  she  loves,  but  who  can  never 
be  to  her  the  one  creature  to  be  worshipped 
above  all  others. 

Such  were  Gregory  Newton's  ideas  as  to 
his  own  chance  of  success,  and,  so  believing, 
he  had  resolved  that  he  would  never  press  his 
suit  again.  He  endeavored  to  conquer  his 
love ;  but  that  he  found  to  be  impossible.  He 
thought  that  it  was  so  impossible  that  he  had 
determined  to  give  up  the  endeavor.  Though 
he  would  have  advised  others  that  by  God's 
mercy  all  sorrows  in  this  world  could  be 
cured,  he  told  himself — without  arraigning 
God's  mercy — that  for  him  this  sorrow  could 
not  be  cured.  He  did  not  scruple,  therefore, 
to  assure  his  brother  that  he  would  not  marry 
— nor  did  he  hesitate,  in  writing  to  Patience 
Underwood,  to  assure  her  that  his  love  ibr  her 
sister  was  unchangeable.  In  saying  so  he 
nrged  no  suit^  but  it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  write  to  the  house  without  some  mes- 
sage, and  none  other  from  him  to  her  could 
be  a  true  message.  It  could  not  hurt  her.  It 
would  not  even  give  her  the  trouble  to  think 
whether  she  had  decided  well.  He  quite  un- 
derstood the  nature  of  the  love  he  wanted — a 
love  that  would  have  felt  it  to  be  all  happiness 
to  lean  upon  his  bosom.  Without  this  love 
he  would  not  have  wished  to  take  her ;  and 
with  such  love  as  that  he  knew  he  could  not 
fill  her  heart.  Therefore  it  was  that  he  would 
satisfy  himself  with  walking  round  the 
church-yard  of  Newton  Peele,  and  telling  him- 
self that  the  pleasure  of  this  world  was  best 
to  be  found  in  the  pursuit  of  the  joys  of  the 
next. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

CLARISSA       WAITS. 

When  Patience  and  Clarissa,  had  got  to 
their  own  room  on  the  night  on  which  they 
had  walked  back  from  Mrs.  Brownlow's  house 
to  Popham  Villa — during  all  which  long  walk 
Clarissa's  hand  had  lain  gently  upon  Ralph 
Newton's  arm — the  elder  sister  looked  pain- 
fully and  anxiously  into  the  younger's  face,  in 
order  that,  if  it  were  possible,  she  might  learn 
without  direct  inquiry  what  had  been  said 
during  that  hour  of  close  communion.  Had 
Ralph  meant  to  speak,  there  could  have  been 
no  time  more  appropriate.  And  Patience 
hardly  knew  what  she  herself  wished,  except 
that  she  wished  that  her  sister  might  have 
every  thing  that  was  good  and  joyous  and 
prosperous.  There  was  never  a  look  of  pain 
came  across  Clary's  face,  but  Patience  suf- 
fered some  touch  of  inner  agony.  This  feel- 
ing was  so  strong  that  she  S3rmpathi2ed  even 
with  Clary's  follies,  and  with  Clary's  faults. 
She  almost  knew  that  it  would  not  be  well 
that  Ralph  Newton  should  be  encouraged  as  a 
lover — brilliant  as  were  his  future  prospects, 
and   dear  as  he  was  personally  to  them  all. 


He  was  a  spendthrift,  and  it  might  be  that  his 
fine  prospects  would  all  be  wasted  before 
they  were  matured.  And  then  their  father 
would  so  probE^ly  disapprove  !  And  then, 
again,  it  was  so  wrong  that  Clary's  peace 
should  have  been  disturbed,  and  yet  no  word 
said  to  their  father.  There  was  much  that 
was  wrong;  but  still  so  absolute  was  her 
clinging  love  for  Clary  that  she  longed  above 
all  things  that  Clary  should  be  made  happy. 
When  Ralph's  brother  had  declared  himself 
as  a  suitor — which  he  had  done  boldly  to  Sir 
Thomas,  after  but  a  short  intimacy  with  the 
family — Patience  had  given  him  all  her  sym- 
jiathy.  Sir  Thomas,  having  looked  at  his  cir- 
cumstances, had  made  him  welcome  to  the 
house  and  to  his  daughter's  hand — if  he  could 
win  her  heart.  The  stage  had  been  open  to 
him,  and  Patience  had  been  his  most  eager 
friend.  But  all  that  had  passed  away,  and 
Clary  had  been  obstinate. 

"  Patty,"  she  had  said,  with  some  little  ar- 
rogance, "  he  has  made  a  mistake.  He  should 
have  fallen  in  love  with  you." 

"  Clergymen  are  as  fond  of  pretty  girls  as 
other  men,"  Patty  had  said,  with  a  smile. 

"  And  isn't  my  Patty  as  pretty  and  as 
delicate  as  a  primrose?"  Clary  had  said,  em- 
bracing her  sister. 

Pretty  Patience  Underwood  was  not ;  but, 
for  delicacy,  that  with  which  Patience  Under- 
derwood  was  gifted,  transcended  poor  Claris- 
sa's powers  of  comparison.  So  it  was  be- 
tween them,  and  now  there  was  this  acknowl- 
edged passion  for  the  spendthrift ! 

Patience  could  see  that  her  sister  was  not 
unhappy  when  she  came  in  from  her  walk — was 
not  moody — was  not  heart-broken.  And  yet 
it  seemed  to  her,  before  the  walk  began,  while 
they  were  sauntering  about  Mrs.  Brownlow's 
garden,  that  Ralph  had  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  new  cousin,  and  that  Clarissa 
had  been  miserable.  Surely  if  he  had  spoken 
during  the  walk — if  he  had  renewed  his  pro- 
testations of  love,  if  he  were  now  regarded 
by  Clary  as  her  accepted  lover,  Clary  would 
not  keep  all  this  as  a  secret !  It  could  not 
be  that  Clary  should  have  surrendered  her- 
self to  a  lover,  and  that  their  father  was  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  ignorance  that  it  was 
so !  And  yet  how  could  it  be  otherwise  if 
Clary  was  happy  now — Clary  who  had  ac- 
knowledged that  she  loved  this  man,  and  had 
now  been  leaning  on  his  arm  for  an  hour  be- 
neath the  moonlight  ?  But  Patience  said  not 
a  word.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to  speak 
when  speech  miglit  pain  her  sister. 

When  they  had  been  some  half-hour  in 
bed,  there  stole  a  whisper  across  the  darkness 
of  the  chamber  from  one  couch  to  the  other 
— "  Patty,  are  you  asleep  ?  " 

Patience  declared  that  she  was  wide 
awake. 

"  Then  I'll  come  to  you  " — and  Clary's 
naked  feet  pattered  across  the  room.  "  I've 
just  something  to  say,  and  I'H  say  it  better 
here." 

Patience  made  glad  way  for  the  intruder^ 
and  knew  that  now  she  would  hear  it  all. 
"  Patty,  it  is  better  to  wait." 
"  What  do  you  mean,  dear  ?  " 


"  I  mean  this  :  I  think  he  does  Uke  me ; 
I'm  almost  sure  he  does." 

"  He  said  nothing  to-night  ?  " 

"  He  said  a  great  deal,  of  course,  bui 
nothing  about  that — nothing  about  that,  ex- 
actly." 

"  Oh,  Clary,  I'm  afraid  of  him  !  " 

"  What  is  the  good  of  fear  ?  The  evil  is, 
dear,  I  think  he  likes  me,  but  it  may  so  well 
be  that  he  cannot  speak  out.  He  is  in  debt, 
and  all  th.at ;  and  he  must  wait." 

"  But  that  is  so  terrible  !  What  will  jou 
do?" 

"  I  will  wait,  too.  I  have  thought  about 
it,  and  have  determined.  What's  the  good 
of  loving  a  man,  if  one  won't  go  through 
something  for  him  ?  I  do  love  him,  with  all 
my  heart.  I  pray  God  I  may  never  have  a 
husband,  if  I  cannot  be  his  wife."  Patience 
shuddered  in  her  sister's  embrace,  as  these 
bold  words  were  spoken  with  energy.  "I 
tell  you,  Patty,  just  as  I  tell  myself,  because 
you  love  me  so  dearly." 

"  I  do  love  you ;  oh,  I  do  love  you  !  " 

"  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  unmaidenly  to 
tell  the  truth  to  you  and  to  myself.  How  can 
I  help  telling  it  to  myself?  There  it  is  :  I 
feel  that  I  could  kiss  the  very  ground  on 
which  he  stands.  He  is  my  hero,  my  pala- 
din, my  heart,  my  soul.  I  have  given  myself 
to  him  for  every  thing.  How  can  I  help  my- 
self ?" 

"  But,  Clary,  you  should  repress  this,  not 
encourage  it." 

"  It  won't  be  repressed — not  in  my  own 
heart.  But  I  will  never,  never,  never  let  him 
know  that  it  has  been  so,  till  he  is  all  my 
own.  There  may  be  a  day  when — oh  ! — I 
shall  tell  him  every  thing — how  wretched  I 
was  when  he  did  not  speak  to  me  ;  how 
broken-hearted  when  I  heard  his  voice  with 
Mary;  how  fluttered,  and  half-happy,  and 
half-wretched,  when  I  found  that  I  was  to 
have  that  long  walk  with  him ;  and  then  how 
I  determined  to  wait.  I  will  tell  him  all,  per- 
haps, some  day.  Good-night,  dear,  dear  Pat- 
ty. I  could  not  sleep  without  letting  you 
know  every  thing." 

Then  she  sprang  out  from  her  sister's 
arms,  and  pattered  back  across  the  room  to 
her  own  bed.  In  two  minutes  Clarissa  was 
asleep ;  but  Patience  lay  long  awake,  and 
before  she  slept  her  pillow  was  damp  with  her 
tears. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  week  Ralph 
was  again  at  the  villa.  Sir  Thomas,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  was  away ;  but  the  three 
girls  were  at  home,  and,  as  it  happened.  Miss 
Spooner  had  also  come  over  to  take  her  tea 
with  her  friends.  The  hour  that  he  spent 
there  was  passed  half  in-doors  and  half  out, 
and  certainly  Ralph's  attentions  were  chiefly 
paid  to  Miss  Bonner.  Miss  Bonner  herself, 
however,  was  so  discreet  in  her  demeanor, 
that  no  one  could  have  suggested  that  any 
approach  had  been  made  to  flirtation.  To 
tell  the  truth,  Mary,  who  had  received  no  con- 
fidence from  her  cousin,  and  who  was  a  girl 
slow  to  excite  or  give  a  confidence,  had  seen 
some  sign  or  heard  some  word  which  had  cre- 
ated on  her  mind  a  suspicion  of  the  truth. 
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It  was  not  that  she  thought  that  Clary's  heart 
was  irrecoverably  given  to  the  young  man, 
but  that  there  seemed  to  be  just  something 
with  which  it  might  be  as  well  that  she  her- 
self should  not  interfere.  She  was  there  on 
sufferance — dependent  on  her  uncle's  charity 
for  her  daily  bread,  let  her  uncle  say  what 
he  might  to  the  contrary.  '  As  yet,  she  hardly 
knew  her  cousins,  and  was  quite  sure  that 
she  was  not  known  by  them.  She  heard  that 
Ralph  Newton  was  a  man  of  fashion,  and  the 
heir  to  a  large  fortune.  She  knew  herself  to 
be  utterly  destitute ;  but  she  knew  herself  to 
be  possessed  of  great  beauty.  In  her  bosom, 
doubtless,  there  was  an  ambition  to  win  by 
her  beauty,  from  some  man  whom  she  could 
love,  those  good  things  of  which  she  was  so 
destitute.  She  did  not  lack  ambition,  and  had 
her  high  hopes,  grounded  on  the  knowledge 
of  her  own  charms.  Her  beauty,  and  a  cer- 
tain sufficiency  of  intellect — of  the  extent  of 
which  she  was  in  a  remarkable  degree  herself 
aware — were  the  gifts  with  which  she  had 
been  endowed.  But  she  knew  when  she 
might  use  them  honestly,  and  when  she 
ought  to  refrain  from  using  them.  Ralph 
had  looked  at  her  as  men  do  look  who  wish 
to  be  allowed  to  love.  All  this  to  her  was 
much  more  clearly  intelligible  than  to  Claris- 
sa, who  was  two  years  her  senior.  Though 
she  had  seen  Ralph  but  thrice,  she  already 
felt  that  she  might  have  him  on  his  knees  he- 
fore  her,  if  she  cared  so  to  place  him.  But 
there  was  that  suspicion  of  something  which 
had  gone  before,  and  a  feeling  that  honor  and 
gratitude — perhaps,  also,  self-interest — called 
upon  her  to  be  cold  in  her  manner  to  Ralph 
Xewton.  She  had  purposely  avoided  his 
companionship  in  their  walk  home  from  Mrs. 
Brownlow's  house ;  and  now,  as  they  wan- 
dered about  the  lawn  and  shrubberies  of 
Popham  Villa,  she  took  care  not  to  be  with 
him  out  of  earshot  of  the  others.  In  all  of 
which  there  was  ten  times  more  of  womanly 
cleverness — or  cunning,  shall  we  say  ? — than 
had  yet  come  to  the  possession  of  Clarissa 
Underwood. 

Cunning  she  was  ;  but  she  did  not  deserve 
that  the  objectionable  epithet  should  be  ap- 
plied to  her.  The  circumstances  of  her  life 
had  made  her  cunning.  She  had  been  the 
mistress  of  her  father's  house  since  her  fif- 
teenth year,  and  for  two  years  of  her  life  had 
had  a  succession  of  admirers  at  her  feet.  Her 
father  had  eaten  and  drunk  and  laughed,  and 
had  joked  with  his  child's  lovers  about  his 
child.  It  had  been  through  no  merit  of  his 
that  she  had  held  her  own  among  them  all 
without  soiling  either  her  name  or  her  inner 
self.  Captains  in  West-Indian  regiments,  and 
lieutenants  from  queen's  ships  lying  at  Span- 
ish Point,  had  been  her  admirers.  Proposals 
to  marry  are  as  ready  on  the  tongues  of  such 
men,  out  in  the  tropics,  as  offers  to  hand  a 
shawl  or  carry  a  parasol.  They  are  soft- 
hearted, bold  to  face  the  world,  and  very  con- 
fident in  circumstances.  Then,  too,  they  are 
ignorant  of  any  other  way  to  progress  with  a 
flirtation  which  is  all-engrossing.  In  warm 
latitudes  it  is  so  natural  to  make  an  offer 
after  the  fifth  dance.     It  is  the  way  of  the 


people  in  those  latitudes,  and  seems  to  lead 
to  no  harm.  Men  and  women  do  marry  on 
small  incomes ;  but  they  do  not  starve,  and 
the  world  goes  on  wagging.  Mary  Bonner, 
however,  whose  father's  rank  had  at  least 
been  higher  than  that  of  her  adorers,  and 
who  knew  that  great  gifts  had  been  given  to 
her,  had  held  herself  aloof  from  all  this,  and 
had  early  resolved  to  bide  her  time.  She  was 
still  biding  her  time,  with  patience  sufficient 
to  enable  her  to  resist  the  glances  of  Ralph 
Newton. 

Clarissa  Underwood  behaved  very  well  on 
this  evening.  She  gave  a  merry  glance  at  her 
sister,  and  devoted  herself  to  Miss  Spooner. 
Mary  was  so  wise  and  so  prudent  that  there 
was  no  cause  for  any  great  agony.  As  far  as 
Clary  could  see,  Ralph  had  quite  as  tnuch  to 
say  to  Patience  as  to  Mary.  For  herself  she 
had  resolved  that  she  would  wait.  Her  man- 
ner to  him  was  very  pretty — almost  the  man- 
ner of  a  sister  to  a  brother.  And  then  she 
stayed  resolutely  with  Miss  Spooner,  while 
Ralph  was  certainly  tempting  Mary  down  by 
the  river-side.  It  did  not  last  long.  He  was 
soon  gone,  and  Miss  Spooner  had  soon  fol- 
lowed him. 

"  He  is  very  amusing,"  Mary  said,  as  soon 
as  they  were  alone. 

"  Very  amusing,"  said  Patience. 

"  And  uncommonly  good-looking.  Isn't 
he  considered  a  very  handsome  man  here  ?  " 

"  Yes — I  suppose  he  is,"  said  Patience. 
"I  don't  know  that  I  ever  thought  much 
about  that." 

"  Of  course  he  is,"  said  Clarissa.  "  No- 
body can  doubt  about  it.  There  are  some 
people  as  to  whom  it  is  as  absurd  not  to  ad- 
mit that  they  are  handsome  as  it  would  be  to 
say  that  a  fine  picture  is  not  beautiful.  Ralph 
is  one  such  person — and  of  course  I  know 
another." 

Mary  would  not  seem  to  take  the  allusion, 
even  by  a  smile.  "  I  always  thought  Gregory 
much  nicer  looking,"  said  Patience. 

"  That  must  be  because  you  are  in  love 
with  him,"  said  Clarissa. 

"  There  is  a  speaking  brightness,  an  elo- 
quence, in  his  eyes ;  and  a  softness  of  feeling 
in  the  expression  of  his  face,  which  is  above 
all  beauty,"  continued  Patience,  with  energy. 

"  Here's  poetry,"  said  Clarissa.  "  Elo- 
quence, and  softness,  and  eyes,  and  feeling, 
and  expressive  and  speaking  brightness ! 
You'd  better  say  at  once  that  he's  a  god." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  him,"  said  Mary  Bonner. 

"  You'll  know  him  before  long,  I  don't 
doubt.  And  when  you  do,  you'll  know  one 
of  the  best  fellows  in  the  world.  I'll  admit 
as  much  as  that ;  but  I  will  not  admit  that 
he  can  be  compared  to  his  brother  in  regard 
to  good  looks."  In  all  which  poor  Clarissa, 
who  had  nothing  to  console  her  but  her  re- 
solve to  wait  with  courage,  bore  herself  well 
and  gallantly. 

Soon  after  this  there  arrived  at  Popham 
Villa  the  note  from  Gregory  Newton.  As  it 
happened.  Sir  Thomas  was  at  home  on  that 
morning,  and  heard  the  tidings.  "  If  young 
Mr.  Newton  does  come,  get  him  to  dine,  and 
I  will  take  care  to  be  at  home,"  said   Sir 


Thomas.  Patience  suggested  that  Ralph — 
their  own  Ralph — should  be  asked  to  meet 
him ;  but  to  this  Sir  Thomas  would  not  ac- 
cede. "  It  is  not  our  business  to  make  up  a 
family  quarrel,"  he  said.  "  I  have  had  old 
Mr.  Newton  with  me  once  or  twice  lately,  and 
I  find  that  the  quarrel  still  exists  as  strong 
as  ever.  I  asked  him  to  dine  here,  but  he 
refused.  His  son  chooses  to  come.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  him." 

Gregory's  letter  had  not  been  shown  to 
Sir  Thomas,  but  it  was,  of  course,  shown  to 
Clarissa.  "  How  could  I  help  it  ?  "  said  she. 
From  which  it  may  be  presumed  that  Patience 
had  looked  as  though  Gregory  had  been 
hardly  treated.  "  One  doesn't  know  how  it 
is,  or  why  it  comes,  or  what  it  is — or  why  it 
doesn't  come.  I  couldn't  have  taken  Gregory 
Newton  for  my  husband." 

"  And  yet  he  had  all  things  to  recommend 
him." 

"  I  wish  he  had  asked  you,  Patty ! " 

"  Don't  say  that,  dear,  because  there  is  in 
it  something  that  annoys  me.  I  don't  think 
of  myself  in  such  matters,  but  I  do  hope  to 
see  you  the  happy  wife  of  some  happy  man." 

"  I  hope  you  will,  with  all  my  heart,"  said 
Clary,  standing  up — "  of  one  man,  of  one 
special,  dearest,  best,  and  brightest  of  all 
men.  Oh,  dear!  And  yet  I  know  it  will 
never  be,  and  I  wonder  at  myself  that  I  have 
been  bold  enough  to  tell  you."  And  Patience, 
also,  wondered  at  her  sister's  boldness. 

Ralph  Newton — Ralph  from  the  Priory — 
did  come  down  to  the  villa,  and  did  accept 
the  invitation  to  dinner  which  was  given  to 
him.  The  event  was  so  important  that  Pa- 
tience found  it  necessary  to  go  up  to  London 
to  tell  her  father.  Mary  went  with  her,  de- 
sirous to  see  something  of  the  mysteries  of 
Southampton  Buildings,  while  Clarissa  re- 
mained at  home — waiting.  After  the  usual 
skirmishes  with  Stemm,  who  began  by  swear- 
ing that  his  master  was  not  at  home,  they 
made  their  way  into  Sir  Thomas's  library. 

"  Dear,  dear,  dear ;  this  is  a  very  awk- 
ward place  to  bring  your  cousin  to,"  he  said, 
froivning. 

Mary  would  have  retreated  at  once  had  it 
not  been  that  Patience  held  her  ground  so 
boldly. 

"  Why  shouldn't  she  come,  papa  ?  And  I 
had  to  see  you.  Mr.  Newton  is  to  dine  with 
us  to-morrow." 

To-morrow  was  a  Saturday,  and  Sir  Thomas 
became  seriously  displeased.  Why  had  a 
Saturday  been  chosen  ?  Saturday  was  the 
most  awkward  day  in  the  world  for  the  giving 
and  receiving  of  dinners.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Patience  explained  to  him  that  Saturday  was 
the  only  day  on_  which  Mr.  Newton  could 
come,  that  Sir  Thomas  had  given  his  express 
authority  for  the  dinner,  and  that  no  bar  had 
been  raised  agamst  Saturday. 

"  You  ought  to  have  known,"  said  Sir 
Thomas. 

Nevertheless,  he  allowed  them  to  leave  the 
chamber  with  the  understanding  that  he 
would  preside  at  his  own  table  on  the  follow 
ing  day. 

"  Why  is  it  that  Saturday  is  so  distasteful 
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to  him  ?  "  Mary  asked,  as  they  walked  across 
Lincoln' s-Inn-Fields  together. 

Patience  was  silent  for  a  while,  not  know- 
ing how  to  answer  the  question,  or  how  to 
leave  it  unanswered.  But  at  last  she  pre- 
ferred to  make  some  reply  : 

"  He  does  not  like  going  to  our  church,  I 
think." 

"  But  you  like  it  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  I  wish  papa  did.  But  he 
doesn't."  Then  there  was  a  pause.  "  Of 
course  it  must  strike  you  as  very  odd,  the  way 
in  which  we  live." 

"  I  hope  it  is  not  I  who  drive  my  uncle 
away  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,  Mary.  Since  mamma's 
death  he  has  fallen  into  this  habit,  and  he  has 
got  so  to  love  solitude  that  he  is  never  happy 
but  when  alone.  We  ought  to  be  grateful  to 
him  because  it  shows  that  he  trusts  us  ;  but 
it  would  be  much  nicer  if  he  would  come 
home." 

"  He  is  so  different  from  my  father." 

"  He  was  always  with  you." 

"  Well,  yes  ;  that  is,  I  could  be  always 
with  him — almost  always.  He  was  so  fond 
of  society  that  he  would  never  be  alone.  We 
had  a  great,  rambling  house,  always  full  of 
people.  If  he  could  see  people  pleasant  and 
laughing,  that  was  all  that  he  wanted.  It  is 
hard  to  say  what  is  best." 

"  Papa  is  as  good  to  us  as  ever  he  can 
be." 

"  So  was  my  papa  good  to  me — in  his  way ; 
but,  oh  dear,  the  people  that  used  to  come 
there  !  Poor  papa  !  He  used  to  say  that 
hospitality  was  his  chief  duty.  I  sometimes 
used  to  think  that  the  world  would  be  much 
pleasanter  and  better  if  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  hospitality — if  people  always  ate  and 
drank  alone,  and  lived,  as  uncle  does,  in  his 
chambers.  There  would  not  be  so  much 
money  wasted,  at  any  rate." 

"  Papa  never  wastes  any  money,"  said  Pa- 
tience, "  though  there  never  was  a  more  gen- 
erous man." 

Ralph  Newton — Ralph  of  the  Priory — 
came  to  dinner,  and  Miss  Spooner  was  asked 
to  meet  him.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  a  party  so  composed  would  not  have  been 
very  bright,  but  the  party  at  the  villa  went 
off  very  satisfactorily.  Ralph  made  himself 
popular  with  everybody.  He  became  very 
popular  with  Sir  Thomas  by  the  frank  and 
easy  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  family  dif- 
ficulties at  Newton. 

"  I  wish  my  namesake  knew  my  father," 
he  said,  when  he  was  alone  with  the  lawyer 
after  dinner. 

He  never  spoke  of  either  of  these  New- 
tons  as  his  cousins,  though  to  Gregory,  whom 
he  knew  well  and  loved  dearly,  he  would  de- 
clare that  from  him  he  felt  entitled  to  exact 
all  the  dues  of  cousinship. 

"  It  would  be  desirable,"  said  Sir  Thomas. 

"  I  never  give  it  up.  Ybu  know  my  fa- 
ther, I  dare  say.  He  thought  his  brother  in- 
terfered with  him,  and  I  suppose  he  did.  But 
a  more  affectionate  or  generous  man  never 
lived.  He  is  quite  as  fond  of  Gregory  as  he 
is  of  me,  and .  would  do  any  thing  on  earth 
that  Gregory  told  him.  He  is  rebuilding  the 
chancel  of  the  church  just  because  Gregory 
wislies  it.  Some  day  I  hope  they"may  be  rec- 
onciled." 


"  It  is  hard  to  get  over  money  difficulties," 
said  Sir  Thomas. 

"  I  don't  see  why  there  .should  be  money 
difficulties,"  said  Ralph.  "  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  there  need  be  none." 

"  Ralph  Newton  has  made  money  difficul- 
ties," said  Sir  Thomas.  "  If  he  had  been 
carefid  with  his  own  fortune  there  would  have 
been  no  question  as  to  the  property  between 
him  and  your  father." 

"  I  can  understand  that ;  and  I  can  under- 
stand also  my  father's  anxiety,  though  I  do 
not  share  it.  It  would  be  better  that  my 
namesake  should  have  the  estate.  I  can  see 
into  these  matters  quite  well  enough  to  know 
that  were  it  to  be  mine  there  would  occur  ex- 
actly that  which  my  father  wishes  to  avoid.  I 
should  be  the  owner  of  Newton  Priory,  and 
people  would  call  me  Mr.  Newton.  But  I 
shouldn't  be  Newton  of  Newton.  It  had  bet- 
ter go  to  Ralph.  I  should  live  elsewhere,  and 
people  would  not  notice  me  then." 

Sir  Thomas,  as  he  looked  up  at  the  young 
man,  leaning  back  in  his  arm-chair  and  hold- 
ing his  glass  half  full  of  wine  in  his  hand, 
coulil  not  but  tell  himself  that  the  greater 
was  the  pity.  This  offshoot  of  the  Newton 
stock,  who  declared  of  himself  that  he  never 
could  be  Newton  of  Newton,  wns  a  fine,  manly 
fellow  to  look  at — not  handsome  as  was  Ralph 
the  heir,  not  marked  by  that  singular  mixture 
of  gentleness,  intelligence,  and  sweetness, 
which  was  written  not  only  on  the  coun- 
tenance, but  in  the  demeanor  and  very  step 
of  Gregory ;  but  he  was  a  bigger  man  tlian 
either  of  them,  with  a  broad  chest  and  a 
square  brow,  and  was  not  without  that  bright 
gleam  of  the  Newton  blue  eye  which  charac- 
terized all  the  family.  And  there  was  so 
much  of  the  man  in  him ;  whereas,  in  manhood, 
Ralph  the  heir  had  certainly  been  deficient. 

*'  Ralph  must  lie  on  the  bed  that  he  has 
made,"  said  Sir  Thomas.  "  And  you,  of 
course,  will  accept  the  good  things  that  come 
in  your  way.  As  far  as  I  can  see  at  present  it 
will  be  best  for  Ralph  that  your  father  should 
redeem  from  him  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
property.  The  girls  are  waiting  for  us  to  go 
out,  and  perhaps  you  will  like  a  cigar  on  the 
lawn." 

It  was  clear  to  every  one  there  to  see  that 
this  other  Newton  greatly  admired  the  West- 
Indian  cousin.  And  Mary,  with  this  new- 
comer, seemed  to  talk  on  easier  terms  than 
she  had  ever  done  before  since  she  had  been 
at  Fulham.  She  smiled,  and  listened,  and 
was  gracious,  and  made  those  pleasant  little 
half-affected  sallies  which  girls  do  make  to 
men  when  they  know  that  they  are  admired, 
and  are  satisfied  that  it  should  be  so.  All  the 
story  had  been  told  to  her,  and  it  might  be 
that  the  poor  orphan  felt  that  she  was  better 
fitted  to  associate  with  the  almost  nameless 
one  than  with  the  true  heir  of  the  family. 
Mr.  Newton,  when  he  got  up  to  leave  them, 
asked  permission  to  come  again,  and  left 
them  all  with  a  pleasant  air  of  intimacy. 
Two  boats  had  passed  them,  racing  on  the 
river,  almost  close  to  the  edge  of  their  lawn, 
and  Newton  had  offered  to  bet  with  Mary  as 
to  which  would  first  reach  the  bridge. 

"  I  wish  you  had  taken  my  wager.  Miss 
Bonner,"  he  said,  "  because  then  I  should 
have  been  bound  to  come  back  at  once  to 
pay  you." 

"That's  all  very  well,  Mr.  Newton,"  said 
Mary,  "but  I  have  heard  of  gentlemen  who 
are  never  seen  again  when  they  lose." 

"  Mr.  Newton  is  unlike  that,  I'm  sure," 
said  Clary ;  "  but  I  hope  he'll  come  again  at 
any  rate."  * 

Newton  promised  that  he  would,  and  was 
fully  determined  to  keep  his  promise  when  he 
made  it. 

"  Wouldn't  it  lie  delightful  if  they  were  to 
fall  in  love  with  each  other  and  make  a  match 
of  it  '> "  said  Clary  to  her  sister. 

"  I  don't  like  to  plot  and  plan  such  things," 
said  Patience. 


"  I  don't  like  to  scheme,  but  I  don't  see 
any  harm  in  planning.  He  is  ever  so  nice 
— isn't  he  'i " 

"  I  thought  him  very  pleasant." 

"  Such  an  open-spoken,  manly,  free  sort 
of  fellow.  And  he'll  be  very  well  off,  you 
know." 

"  I  don't  know — but  I  dare  say  he  will," 
said  Patience. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  do.  Poor  Ralph,  our  Ralph, 
is  a  spendthrift,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
this  one  were  to  have  the  property  after  all. 
And  then  his  father  is  very  rich.  I  know 
that  because  Gregory  told  me.  Dear  me ! 
wouldn't  it  be  odd  if  we  were  all  three  to  be- 
come Mrs.  Newtons  *? " 

"  Clary,  what  did  I  tell  you  ?  " 

"  Well ;  I  won't.  But  it  would  be  odd — 
and  so  nice,  at  least  I  think  so.  Well — I 
dare  say  1  ought  not  to  say  it.  But  then  I 
can't  help  thinking  it — and  surely  I  may  tell 
you  what  I  think." 

"  I  would  think  it  as  little  as  I  could, 
dear." 

"  Ah,  that's  very  well.  A  girl  can  be  a 
hypocrite  if  she  pleases,  and  perhaps  she 
ought.  Of  course  I  shall  be  a  hypocrite  to 
all  the  world  except  you.  I  tell  you  what  it 
is,  Patty — you  make  mo  tell  you  every  thing, 
and  say  that  of  course  you  and  I  are  to  tell 
every  thing — and  then  you  scold  me.  Don't 
you  want  me  to  tell  you  every  thing  ?  " 

"Indeed  I  do — and  I  won't  scold  you. 
Dear  Clary,  do  I  scold  you  ?  Wouldn't  I  give 
one  of  my  eyes  to  make  you  happy  ?  " 

"That's  quite  a  different  thing,"  said 
Clarissa. 

Three  days  afterward  Mr.  Ralph  Newton 
— it  is  hoped  that  the  reader  may  understand 
the  attempts  which  are  made  to  designate  the 
two  young  men — Mr.  Ralph  Newton  appeared 
again  at  Popham  Villa.  He  came  in  almost 
with  the  gait  of  an  old  friend,  and  brought 
some  fern-leaves,  which  he  had  already  pro- 
cured from  Hampshire,  in  compliance  with  a 
promise  which  he  had  made  to  Patience  Un- 
derwood. 

"  That's  what  we  call  the  hart's  tongue," 
said  he,  "  though  I  fancy  they  give  them  all 
different  names  in  different  places." 

"  It's  the  same  plant  as  ours,  Mr.  Newton 
— only  yours  is  larger." 

"  It's  the  ugliest  of  all  the  ferns,"  said 
Clary. 

"Even  that's  a  compliment,"  said  New- 
ton. "  It's  no  use  transplanting  them  in  this 
weather,  but  I'll  send  you  a  basket  in  Octo- 
ber. You  should  come  down  to  Newton  and 
see  our  ferns.  We  think  we're  very  pretty, 
but  because  we're  so  near,  nobody  comes  to 
see  us."  Then  he  fell  a  talking  with  Mary 
Bonner,  and  stayed  at  the  villa  nearly  all  the 
afternoon.  For  a  moment  or  two  he  was 
alone  with  Clarissa,  and  at  once  expressed  his 
admiration.  "  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  such 
perfect  beauty  as  your  cousin's,"  he  said. 

"  She  is  handsome." 

"  And  then  she  is  so  fair,  whereas  every- 
body expects  to  see  dark  eyes  and  black  hair 
come  from  the  West  Indies." 

"But  Mary  wasn't  born  there." 

"  That  doesn't  matter.  The  mind  doesn't 
travel  back  as  far  as  that.  A  negro  should 
be  black,  and  an  American  thin,  and  a  Frencli- 
woman  should  have  her  hair  dragged  up  by 
the  roots,  and  a  German  should  be  brnad- 
faeed,  and  a  Scotchman  red-haired — and  a 
West-Indian  beauty  should  be  dark  and  lan- 
guishing." 

"  I'll  tell  her  you  say  so,  and  perhaps 
she'll  have  herself  altered." 

"Whatever  you  do,  don't  let  her  be  al- 
tered," said  Mr.  Nen-ton.  "  She  can't  be 
changed  for  the  better. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  ho  is  over  head  and  ears 
in  love,"  said  Clarissa  to  Patience  that  even- 
ing. 

[to    be    continued.] 
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CHAPTER  XXni.— A  FRIEND  BECOMES  AN  ENEMY.— JIEPITATIONS 
ON  THE  ANCIENT  AND  VENERABLE  FABLE  OF  THE  DOG  IN 
THE  MANGER.— THE  CORRUPTION  OF  THE  HDMAN  HEART. - 
CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  WHOLE  SITUATION.— ATTEMPTS  TO 
COUNTERMINE  JACK,  AND  PINAL  RESOLVE. 

So  .Jack  left,  and  so  I  stood  staring  after  him  in  'furious  indigna- 
tion. 

"  By  .Jove  !  "  I  exclaimed,  addressing  my  own  honorable  self,  "  are 
you  going  to  stand  that  sort  of  thing,  Macrorie  ?  And  at  your  time 
of  life,  my  boy  !  You,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  six  feet  high,  and 
with  your  knowledge  of  the  world  !  You're  not  altogether  an  ass,  are 
you  ?  I  think  I  can  depend  on  you,  my  boy.  You'll  stand  up  for 
your  rights.  She's  yours,  old  chap.  Cling  to  her.  Remember  your 
ancestors.  You'll  get  her,  and  if  Jack  chooses  to  make  a  fool  of 
himself,  let  him  !  " 

After  this  expression  of  opinion,  I  replaced  my  last  pipe  and  tum- 
bler, and  resumed  my  seat.  Over  my  head  the  clouds  rolled ;  through 
my  brain  penetrated  the  gentle  influence,  bringing  tranquiHity  and 
peace ;  bringing  also  wisdom,  and  the  power  of  planning  and  of  re- 
solving. 

My  reflections  made  me  feel  that  Nora  must  be  mine.  She  seemed 
dearer  than  all  the  world,  and  all  that.  Hadn't  I  saved  her  life  ?  I 
had.  Then  that  life  was  mine.  No  one  else  had  such  a  claim  on  her 
as  I  had.  Jack's  absurd  pretence  at  a  claim  was  all  confounded  stuflf 
and  nonsense.  I  considered  his  attitude  on  this  occasion  a  piece  of 
the  worst  kind  of  selfishness,  not  to  speak  of  its  utter  madness.  The 
dog  in  the  manger  was  nothing  to  this.  I  was  not  the  man  to  let  my- 
self be  pushed  aside  iu  this  way.  He  would  not  have  thought  of  her 
if  T  had  not  put  in  my  claim.  Before  that  she  was  no  more  to  him 
than  "  Xumber  Three,"  one  of  his  tormentors  from  whom  he  longed 
to  get  free,  one  who  annoyed  him  with  letters.  All  this  he  had  con- 
fessed to  me.  Yet  the  moment  that  I  told  him  my  story,  and  informed 
him  of  her  identity  with  the  Lady  of  the  Ice,  at  once  he  changed 
about,  and  declared  he  would  never  give  her  up. 

All  of  which  reminded  me  forcibly  of  the  language  of  a  venerable 
female  friend,  who  used  to  hold  up  her  hands  and  exclaim,  "  Oh, 
dear  !  Oh,  my  !  Oh,  the  corruption  of  the  human  heart !  Oh,  dear ! 
Oh,  my  ! " 

On  the  other  hand,  I  was  not  so  blind  but  that  I  could  see  that 
Jack's  impudent  and  ridiculous  claim  to  Miss  O'Halloran  had  made  her 
appear  in  a  somewhat  different  light  from  that  in  which  I  had  hitherto 
viewed  her.  JTntil  that  time  I  had  no  well-defined  notions.  My 
mind  vibrated  between  her  image  and  that  of  Marion.  But  now  Miss 
O'Halloran  suddenly  became  all  in  all  to  me.  Jack's  claim  on  her 
made  me  fully  conscious  of  my  superior  claim,  and  this  I  deter- 
mined to  enforce  at  all  hazards.  And  thus  the  one  end,  aim,  and  pur- 
pose of  my  life,  suddenly  .and  almost  instantaneously  darted  up  within 
me,  and  referred  to  making  Sliss  O'Halloran  my  own. 

But,  if  this  was  to  be  done,  I  saw  that  it  must  be  done  quickly. 
Jack's  blood  was  up.  He  had  declared  that  he  would  win  her,  and 
had  departed  with  this  declaration.  I  knew  him  well  enough  to 
feel  sure  that  his  action  would  be  prompt.  He  was  capable  of  any 
act  of  folly  or  of  desperation.  If  I  could  hope  to  contend  success- 
fully against  him,  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  be  as  foolish  and  as 
desperate.  I  must  go  in  for  a  headlong  game.  It  was  to  be  a  regular 
steeple-chase.  No  dilly-dallying — no  shuffling — no  coquetting — no 
wooing — but  bold,  instant,  and  immediate  action.  And  why  not  ? 
Our  intercourse  on  the  ice  had  been  less  than  a  day,  but  those  hours 
were  protracted  singly  to  the  duration  of  years,  and  we  had  been 
forced  into  intimacy  by  the  peril  of  our  path  and  the  horror  of  our 
way.  We  were  beaten  together  by  the  tempest,  rocked  by  the  ice, 
we  sank  together  in  the  wave,  together  we  crossed  the  tottering  ice- 
ridge — together  we  evaded  the  fall  of  avalanches.  Again  and  again,  on 
that  one  unparalleled  journey,  she  had  received  her  life  from  me.  Was 
all  this  to  count  for  nothing  ?  This  I  Why,  this  was  every  thing. 
What  could  her  recollections  of  Jack  be  when  compared  to  her  recol- 


lections of  me  ?  For  one  who  came  to  her  as  I  had  come  there  need 
be  no  delay.  Enough  to  tell  her  what  my  feelings  were — to  urge  and 
implore  her  for  immediate  acceptance  of  my  vows. 

This  was  my  fixed  resolve  ;  but  when,  where,  and  how  ?  I  could 
not  go  to  the  house  again  for  two  days,  and,  during  two  days,  Jack 
would  have  the  advantage.  No  doubt  he  would  at  once  reply  to  that 
last  letter  of  hers.  No  doubt  he  would  fling  away  every  thought  but 
the  one  thought  of  her.  No  doubt  he  would  write  her  a  letter  full  of 
protestations  of  love,  and  implore  her,  for  the  last  time,  to  fly  with 
him.  He  had  done  so  before.  In  his  now  mood  he  might  do  it  again. 
The  thought  made  my  blood  run  cold.  The  more  I  dwelt  upon  it,  the 
more  confident  I  was  that  Jack  would  do  this. 

And  what  could  I  do  ? 

One  of  two  ways  could  be  adopted  : 

First,  I  might  go  there  on  ^he  following  day,  and  call  on  Miss  O'Hal- 
loran.    Her  father  would  be  away. 

And,  secondly,  I  might  write  her  a  letter. 

But  neither  of  these  plans  seemed  satisfactory.     In  the  first  place, 
I  did  not  feel  altogether  prepared  to  go  and  call  on  her  for  such  a  pur-  . 
pose.     It  came  on  a  fellow  too  suddenly.     In  the  second  place,  a  let- 
ter did  not  seem  to  be  the  proper  style  of  thing.     The  fact  is,  when  a 
fellow  seeks  a  lady,  he  ought  to  do  it  face  to  face,  if  possible. 

The  more  I  thought  of  it,  the  more  strongly  I  felt  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  waiting  for  those  two  days  which  should  intervene  before  I 
could  go.  Then  I  might  go  on  a  regular  invitation.  Then  I  might 
have  an  additional  opportunity  of  finding  out  her  sentiments  toward 
me.     In  fact,  I  concluded  to  wait. 

And  so  I  waited. 

The  two  days  passed  slowly.  Jack,  of  course,  kept  aloof,  and  I 
saw  nothing  and  heard  nothing  of  him.  Where  he  was,  or  what  he 
was  doing,  I  could  not  tell.  I  could  only  conjecture.  And  all  my 
conjectures  led  to  the  fixed  conviction  that  Jack  in  his  desperation 
had  written  to  her,  and  proposed  flight. 

This  conviction  became  intensified  more  and  more  every  hour.  I 
grew  more  and  more  impatient.  My  mood  became  one  of  constant 
and  incessant  fidgetiness,  nervousness,  and  harrowing  suspense. 
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At  last  the  appointed  evening  came,  and  I  prepared  to  go  to  O'Hal- 
loran's.  By  this  time  I  was  roused  up  to  a  pitch  of  excitement  such 
as  I  had  never  before  experienced.  For  two  days  and  two  nights  I 
had  been  brooding  and  dreaming  over  this  one  .subject,  imagining  all 
sorts  of  things,  making  all  sorts  of  conjectures  about '  Jack's  letter 
and  Miss  O'Halloran's  reception  of  it.  Was  it  possible  that  she  could 
share  his  madness  and  his  desperation  ?  That  I  could  not  tell  Wom- 
enin  love,  and  men  in  love  also,  will  always  act  madly  and  desperately. 
But  was  she  in  love  ?  Could  that  serene,  laughing,  merry,  happy  face 
belong  to  one  who  was  capable  of  a  sudden  act  of  desperation — of 
one  who  would  flit  with  Jack,  and  fling  her  father  into  sorrow  at  a 
moment's  warning  ?  How  could  that  be  ?  So  by  turns  my  hopes  and 
my  fears  rose  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  end  of  it  all  was  that,  by  the 
time  I  reached  O'Halloran's  door.  Jack  himself,  in  his  most  frantic 
mood,  could  not  have  been  more  perfectly  given  up  to  any  headlong 
piece  of  rashness,  folly,  and  desperation,  than  I  was. 
I  knocked  at  the  door. 

I  was  admitted,  and  shown  into  the  room.  O'Halloran,  I  was 
told,  had  just  arrived,  and  was  dressing.  Would  I  be  kind  enough  to 
wait? 

I  sat  down. 

In  about  two  minutes  I  heard  a  light  footstep. 
My  heart  beat  fast. 
Some  one  was  coming. 
Who  •? 

The  light  footstep  and  the  rustling  dress  showed  that  it  was  a 
lady. 

But  who  ? 

Was  it  the  servant  ? 
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Or  Marion  ? 

AVas  it  Nora  ? 

My  heart  actually  stood  still  as  these  possibilities  suggested  them- 
selres,  and  I  sat  glaring  at  the  door. 

The  figure  entered. 

My  heart  gave  a  wild  bound ;  the  blood  surged  to  my  face,  and 
boiled  in  my  veins.     It  was  Nora's  self !     It  was — it  was — my  Nora ! 

I  rose  as  she  entered.  She  greeted  mo  with  her  usual  beaming  and 
fascinating  smile.  I  took  her  hand,  and  did  not  say  a  word  for  a  few 
moments.  The  hour  had  come.  I  was  struggling  to  speak.  Here 
she  was.  This  was  the  opportunity  for  which  I  had  longed.  But 
what  should  I  say  ? 

"  I've  been  longing  to  see  you  alone,"  I  cried,  at  last.  "  Have  you 
forgotten  that  day  on  the  ice  ?  Have  you  forgotten  the  eternal  hours 
of  that  day  ?  Do  you  remember  how  you  clung  to  me  as  we  crossed 
the  ice-ridge,  while  the  waves  were  surging  behind  us,  and  the  great 
ice-heaps  came  crashing  down  ?  Do  you  remember  how  I  raised  you 
up  as  you  fell  lifeless,  and  carried  your  senseless  form,  springing  over 
the  open  channel,  and  dashing  up  the  cliff?  And  I  lost  you,  and  now 
I've  found  you  again !  " 

I  stopped,  and  looked  at  her  earnestly,  to  see  how  she  received  my 
words. 

And  here  let  me  confess  that  such  a  mode  of  address  was  not  gen- 
erous or  chivalrous,  nor  was  it  at  all  in  good  taste.  True  chivalry 
would  have  scorned  to  remind  another  of  an  obligation  conferred  ;  but 
then,  you  see,  this  was  a  very  peculiar  case.  In  love,  my  boy,  all  the 
ordinary  rules  of  life,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know,  must  give 
way  to  the  exigencies  of  the  hour  And  this  was  a  moment  of  dire 
exigency,  in  which  much  had  to  be  said  in  the  most  energetic  manner. 
Besides,  I  spoke  what  I  thought,  and  that's  my  chief  excuse  after 
all. 

I  stopped  and  looked  at  her  ;  but,  as  I  looked,  I  did  not  feel  rea- 
son to  be  satisfied  with  my  success  so  far.  She  retreated  a  step,  and 
tried  to  withdraw  her  hand.  She  looked  at  me  with  a  face  of  per- 
plexity and  despair.  Seeing  this,  I  let  go  her  hand.  She  clasped 
both  hands  together,  and  looked  at  me  in  silence. 

"  What ! "  said  I,  tragically,  yet  sincerely — for  a  great,  dark,  bitter 
disappointment  rose  up  within  me — "  what !  '  Is  all  this  nothing  ? 
Has  it  all  been  nothing  to  you  ?  Alas  !  what  else  could  I  expect  ?  I 
might  have  known  it  all.  No.  You  never  thought  of  me.  You  could 
not.  I  was  less  than  the  driver  to  you.  If  you  had  thought  of  me, 
you  never  would  have  run  away  and  left  me  when  I  was  wandering 
over  the  country  thinking  only  of  you,  with  all  my  heart  yearning 
after  you,  and  sacking  only  for  some  help  to  send  you.  And  yet  there 
was  that  in  our  journey  which  might  at  least  have  elicited  from  you 
some  word  of  sympathy." 

There  again,  my  friend,  I  was  ungenerous,  unehivalrous,  and  all 
that.  Bad  enough  is  it  to  remind  one  of  favors  done ;  but,  on  the 
heels  of  that,  to  go  deliberately  to  work  and  reproach  one  for  want 
of  gratitude,  is  ten  times  worse.  By  Jove !  And  for  this,  as  for  the 
other,  my  only  excuse  is  the  exigencies  of  the  hour. 

Meanwhile  she  stood  with  an  increasing  perplexity  and  grief  in 
every  look  and  gesture.  She  cast  at  me  a  look  of  utter  despair.  She 
wrung  her  hands  ;  and  at  last,  as  I  ended,  she  exclaimed  : 

"  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  what  stall  I  do  ?  Oh,  dear  !  Oh,  what  a 
dreadful,  dreadful  thing  !     Oh,  dear  I  " 

Her  evident  distress  touched  me  to  the  heart.  Evidently,  she  was 
compromised  with  Jack,  and  was  embarrassed  by  this. 

"  Follow  youi'  own  heart,"  said  I,  mournfully.  "  But  say — can 
you  not  give  me  some  hope  ?  Can  you  not  give  me  one  kind 
word  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear ! "  she  cried  ;  "  it's  dreadful.  I  don't  know  what  to 
do.  It's  all  a  mistake.  Oh,  I  whh  you  could  only  know  all !  And 
me  ! !     "What  in  the  world  can  I  do  ! " 

"  Oh,  Miss  O'Halloran ! "  said  I ;  "  I  love  you — J  adore — you — 
and — oh.  Miss  O'Halloran  ! — I — " 

"  Miss  O'Halloran!  "  she  cried,  starting  back  as  I  advanced  once 
more,  and  tried  to  take  her  hand. 

"  A'oTO,  then,"  said  I.  "  Dearest,  sweetest  I  You  cannot  be  in- 
different.    Oh.  Nora  !  "  and  I  grasped  her  hand. 

But  at  that  moment  I  was  startled  by  a  heavy  footstep  at  the 
door.  I  dropped  Nora's  hand,  which  she  herself  snatched  away,  and 
turned. 

It  was  O'Hallokan  ! ! ! ! ! 


He  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  us,  and  then  he  burst  out  into  a 
roar  of  laughter. 

"  Macrorie  1 "  he  cried — "  Macrorie !  May  the  divil  saize  me  if  I 
don't  beleeve  that  ye're  indulgin'  in  gallanthries." 

Now,  at  that  moment,  his  laughter  sounded  harsh  and  ominous ; 
but  I  had  .done  no  wrong,  and  so,  in  conscious  innocence,  I  said: 

"  Jlr.  O'Halloran,  you  are  right  in  your  conjecture ;  but  I  assure 
you  that  it  was  no  mere  gallantry ;  for,  sir,  I  have  a  strong  affection 
for  Miss  O'Halloran,  and  have  just  asked  her  for  her  hand." 

"j)/is5  O'Halloran!"  cried  he.  "Miss  O'Halloran!  Sure,  why 
didn't  ye  ask  hersilf,  thin,  like  a  man  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear  !  "  cried  Nora,  taking  O'Halloran's  arm,  and  turning  her 
beautiful,  pleading  face  up  to  his — "  oh,  dear !  It's  all  a  dreadful, 
dreadful  mistake.  He  doesn't  know  who  I  am.  He  thinks  that  /  am 
Miss  O'Halloran." 

"  You  !  "  I  cried.  "  You  !  Why,  are  you  not  ?  Of  course,  you 
are.     Who  else  are  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  tell  him,  tell  him  ! "  cried  Nora.  "  It's  so  dreadful !  Such 
a  horrid,  horrid  mistake  to  make !  " 

A  bright  light  flashed  all  over  O'Halloran's  face.  He  looked  at 
me,  and  then  at  Nora ;  and  then  there  came  forth  a  peal  of  laughter 
which  would  have  done  honor  to  any  of  the  gods  at  the  Olympian 
table.  This  time  the  laughter  was  pure,  and  fresh,  and  joyous,  and 
free. 

"  IMss  O'Halloran  !  "  he  cried — "  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Jfes  O'Hal- 
loran !  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Miss  O'Halloran  !  Oh,  be  the  powers,  it's 
me  that'll  nivir  get  over  that  same  !  Miss  O'Halloran  !  An'  givin' 
wee  to  sintimint — ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  an'  askin'  for  riciproceetee  av' 
tindir  attachmint — ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  What  in  the  woide  wurruld 
ivir  injuiced  ye  to  think  that  me  own  little  Nora  was  Miss  O'Hal- 
loran ?  " 

"Miss  O'Halloran?  Why,"  said  I,  "what  else  could  I  suppose  ? 
I  recollect  now,  when  you  introduced  me  the  other  night,  you  didn't 
mention  her  name ;  and,  if  she  isn't  Miss  O'Halloran,  who  is  she  ? 
Let  me  know  now,  at  least.  But  my  sentiments  remain  the  same,"  I 
concluded,  "  whatever  name  she  has." 

"  The  divull  they  do  !  "  said  O'Halloran,  with  a  grin.  "  Well,  thin, 
the  quicker  ye  cheenge  yer  sintimints,  the  betther.  Me  own  Nora — 
she's  not  Miss  O'Halloran — an'  lucky  for  me — she's  somethin'  betther 
—she's— MRS.  O'HALLORAN  ! ! !  " 

Let  the  curtain  fall.  There,  reader,  you  have  it.  We  won't  at- 
tempt to  enlarge — will  we  ?  We'll  omit  the  exploding  thunder-bolt — 
won't  we  ?  I  will  quietly  put  an  end  to  this  chapter,  so  as  to  give  you 
leisure  to  meditate  over  the  woes  of  Macrorie. 


CHAPTER  XXV.— EECOVEET  FROM  THE  L.\ST  GREAT  SHOCK.— 
GENIALITY  OP  mNE  HOST.— OFF  AGAIN  AMONG  ANTIQTH- 
TIES.— THE  FENIANS.— A  STARTLING  HEA^ELATION  BY  ONE  OF 
THE  INNER  CIRCLE.- POLITICS,  POETRY,  AND  PATHOS.— FAR- 
REACHING  PLANS  AND  DEEP-SEATED  PURPOSES. 

I  WAS  to  dine  with  O'Halloran,  and,  though  for  some  time  I  was 
overwhelmed,  yet  I  rallied  rapidly,  and  soon  recovered.  O'Halloran 
himself  was  full  of  fun.  The  event  had  apparently  only  excited  his 
laughter,  and  appeared  to  him  as  affording  material  for  nothing  else 
than  endless  chaff  and  nonsense. 

As  for  Nora,  she  had  been  so  agitated  that  she  did  not  come  to 
dinner,  nor  did  Marion  make  her  appearance.  This  was  the  only  thing 
that  gave  me  discomfort.  O'Halloran  seemed  to  understand  how 
natural  my  mistake  was,  and  I  supposed  that  he  made  every  allow- 
ance, and  all  that. 

We  sat  at  table  for  a  long  time.  O'Halloran  discoursed  on  his 
usual  variety  of  subjects.  Something  occurred  which  suggested  the 
Fenians,  whereupon  he  suddenly  stopped ;  and,  looking  earnestly  at 
me,  he  said  : 

"  Ye  know  I'm  a  Fenian  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  I  make  no  saycrit  of  it,"  said  he.  "  As  a  British  ofiicer,  you're 
my  mortal  inimee  in  my  eapaceetee  as  a  Fenian ;  but  at  this  table,  and 
in  this  house,  we're  nayther  one  thing  nor  the  other.  You're  only 
Macrorie,  and  I'm  only  O'Halloran.  Still  I  don't  mind  talking  of  the 
subject  of  Fenianism ;  it's  an  important  oiu?,  and  will  one  day  take 
up  a  great  speece  in  histhory.  I  don't  intind  to  indulge  in  any  offin- 
sive  objurgeetions  ageenst  the  Saxon,  nor  will  I  mintion  the  wrongs 
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/  Oircland.  I'll  only  cnloigliton  you  as  to  the  purpose,  the  maining, 
and  the  attichood  of  the  Fcuiau  ordhei'." 

With  these  words  he  rose  from  the  table,  and  chatted  on  general 
subjects,  while  the  servants  brought  in  the  spoons,  glasses,  tumblers, 
and  several  other  things.  Beneath  the  genial  influence  of  these, 
O'llalloran  soon  grew  eloquent,  and  resumed  his  remarks  on  the  Fe- 
nians. 

"  The  Fenian  ordher,"  he  began,  "  has  two  eems.  One  is  abroad ; 
the  other  is  at  home. 

"  The  first  is  that  which  is  kipt  before  the  oyes  of  the  mimbers  of 
the  outher  circles.  It  manes  the  liberection  of  Oireland,  and  perpitual 
inmity  to  England. ,  This  purpose  has  its  manoefesteetion  in  the  at- 
tacks which  have  alriddy  been  made  on  the  inimy.  Two  inveesions 
have  been  made  on  Canada.  Innumerable  and  multeefeerious  small 
interproises  have  been  set  on  fut  in  Oireland  and  in  England ;  and 
these  things  serve  the  purpose  of  keeping  before  the  moinds  of  the 
mimbers  the  prospict  of  soma  grand  attack  on  the  inimy,  and  of  foirin' 
their  ardiior. 

"  But  there  is  an  innermost  circle,  saycludhiJ  from  the  vulgar  oi, 
undher  the  chootelar  prayiminetice  of  niir.  of  janius,  in  whose  moinds 
there  is  a  very  different  eem.  It  is  the  second  which  I  have  miutioned. 
It  is  diricthid  against  America. 

"  Thus— 

"In  the  American  raypublio  there  are  foive  miUions  of  Oirish 
Tothers.  Now,  if  these  foive  millions  cud  only  be  unoited  in  one  ho- 
mojaneouj  congreegeetion,  for  some  one  prayiminent  objict,  they  cud 
aisly  rule  the  counthree,  an'  dirict  its  policee  iutoirely,  at  home  and 
abroad. 

"  This,  thin,  is  the  thrue  and  genuoine  ccm  of  the  shuparior  min 
of  the  intayrior  circles.  It  is  a  grand  an'  coraprayhinsive  schayme 
to  coasoleedecte  all  the  Oirish  votes  into  one  overwhilming  mass  which 
can  conthr&l  all  the  ilictions.  It  is  sweed  by  a  few  min  of  praysoiding 
moinds  and  shupayrior  janius. 

"And  hince  you  bayhowld  a  systim  roising  within  the  boosom  of 
the  American  raypublic,  which  will  soon  be  greather  thin  the  raypub- 
lic  itself.  At  prisi'it,  though,  we  do  not  number  much  over  a  million. 
But  we  are  incraysing.  AVe  have  hoighly-multifeerious  raysourcis. 
All  the  liV.ps  are  in  our  pee.  These  are  our  spoys.  They  infarrum  us 
of  all  the  sayerit  doings  of  the  American  payple.  They  bring  con- 
stint  aecisions  to  our  number:-..     Tlicy  meek  us  sure  of  our  future. 


"  Oirishmiii,"  he  continued,  "  will  nivir  roise  iffikeeciouslee  in  Oire- 
land. They  can  only  roise  in  Amirica.  Here,  in  this  eounthry,  is  their 
only  chance.  And  this  chance  we  h.ave  sayzed,  an',  begorra,  we'll  fol- 
low it  up  till  all  Amirica  is  domeeneetid  by  the  Oirish  ilimint,  and 
ruled  by  Oirish  votes.  This  is  the  only  Oirish  raypublie  for  which  we 
care." 

"  But  you've  been  divided  in  your  counsels,"  I  suggested.  "  Did'ut 
this  interfere  with  your  prospects  'i  " 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  that  was  all  our  diplomeeeee." 

"And  were  you  never  really  divided?" 

"  Nivir  for  a  momint.  These  were  only  thricks  intindid  to  disave 
and  schtoopeefy  the  Amirican  and  English  governmints." 

"  So  your  true  aim  refers  to  America?  " 

"  Yis.  And  we  intind  to  saycure  to  Amirica  a  perpetual  succes- 
sion of  Oirish  prisidints." 

"  When  will  you  be  able  to  begin  ?     At  the  ne-\t  election  ?  " 

"  No — not  so  .soon.  Not  for  two  or  three  to  come.  By  the  third 
eliction  though,  all  the  Oirish  populeetion  will  be  riddy  to  vote,  and 
thin  we'll  have  our  oun  Oirish  Prisidint.  And  afther  that,"  said 
O'Halloran,  in  an  oracular  tone,  and  pausing  to  quaff  the  transparent 
draught — "  afther  that,  Amirica  wifl  be  simplee  an  Oirish  rapublie. 
Then  we'll  cast  our  oys  across  the  say.  We'll  cast  there  our  arrums. 
We'll  snid  there  our  flates  and  armies.  We'll  take  vingince  out  of  the 
Saxon  for  the  wrongs  of  foive  cinturies.  We'll  adopt  Ould  Oireland 
into  the  fameelee  of  the  Stectes,  as  the  youngest,  bdt  the  fairist  and 
the  broightist  of  thira  all.  We'll  throw  our  laygions  across  the  Oirish 
Channel  into  the  land  of  the  Saxon,  and  bring  that  eounthry  down  to 
its  proimayval  insignifeecance.  That,"  said  O'llalloran,"  is  the  one 
schtoopindous  eem  of  the  Fenian  Ordher." 

O'Halloran  showed  deep  emotion.  Once  more  he  quaffed  the  re- 
storing draught. 

"  Yis,  me  boy,"  he  said,  looking  tenderly  at  me.  "  I'll  yit  return 
to  the  owld  land.  Perhaps  ye'll  visit  the  eeged  O'Halloran  before  he 
doise.  Oi'll  teek  up  me  risidinee  at  Dublin.  Oi'll  show  ye  Oireland — 
free — troiuraphint,  shupramc  among  the  neetions.  Oi'll  show  ye  our 
noble  pisintry,  the  foinist  in  the  wurruld.  Oi'll  take  ye  to  the  Rotondo. 
Oi'll  show  ye  the  Blarney-stone.  Oi'll  show  ye  the  ruins  of  Tara,  where 
me  oun  ancisthors  once  reigned." 

At  this  his  emotion  overcame  him,  and  he  was  once  more  obliged 
to  seek  a  restorative. 
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After  this  he  volunteered  to  sing  a  song,  and  trolled  off  the  fol- 
-lowing  to  a  Uvely,  rollicking  air  : 

"  'Te  choonful  Noine  1 

Ye  nymphs  devoine, 

Shuprame  in  Jove's  dominions  t 

Assist  me  loyre, 

Wlioile  oi  aspoire 

To  cilibreet  tlie  Fenians. 

"  '  Onr  ordier  bowld 

All  onconthrowled 
Injued  with  power,  be  dad,  is 

To  pleece  in  arnims 

The  stalwart  farrnms 
Of  half  a  million  Paddies. 

" '  To  Saxon  laws 

For  Oireland's  cause 
Thim  same  did  break  allaygiance, 

An'  marched  away 

In  war's  array 
To  froighten  the  Canajians. 
'^ 'We  soon  intind 

Our  wee  to  wind 
Across  the  woide  Atlantic, 

Besaige  the  ports. 

Blow  up  the  forts, 
An'  droive  the  Saxon  frantic. 
"  '  An'  thin  in  loine. 

Our  hosts  will  join 
Boueath  the  Oirish  pinnint, 

TiU  Dublin  falls. 

An'  oij  its  walls 
We  hang  the  lord-liftinnint.    * 
"  'The  Siixon  crew 

We'll  thin  pnrshoo 
Judiciously  and  calmly^ 

On  Windsor's  plain 

We'll  hang  the  Qnane 
An'  all  the  royal  family. 
"  '  An'  thin— begob  ! 

No  more  they'll  rob 
Ould  Oireland  of  her  taxes, 

An'  Earth  shall  rowl 

From  powl  to  powl 
More  aisy  on  its  axis.' " 

Now  all  the  time  O'Halloran  was  talking  and  singing,  I  had 
.-scarcely  heard  a  word  that  he  said.  Once  I  caught  the  general  run  of 
his  remarks,  and  said  a  few  words  to  make  him  think  I  was  attending ; 
"but  my  thoughts  soon  wandered  off,  and  I  was  quite  unconscious  that 
ie  was  talking  rank  treason.  How  do  I  know  so  much  about  it  now, 
it  may  be  asked.  To  this  I  reply  that  after-circumstances  gave  me  full 
information  about  was  said  and  sung.  And  of  this  the  above  will  give 
;a  general  idea. 

But  my  thoughts  were  on  far  other  subjects  than  Fcnianism.  It 
-was  the  Lady  of  the  Ice  that  filled  my  heart  and  my  mind.  Lost  and 
.found,  and  lost  again  !  With  me  it  was  nothing  but — "  0  Nora  !  Nora ! 
'Wherefore  art  thou,  Nora  ?  " — and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know. 

Lost  and  found  !  Lost  and  found  !  A  capital  title  for  a  sensation 
rnovel,  but  a  bad  thing,  my  boy,  to  be  ringing  through  a  poor  devil's 
Arain.  Now,  through  my  brain  there  rang  that  identical  refrain,  and 
.nothing  else.  And  all  my  thoughts  and  words  the  melancholy  burden 
.^bore  of  never — never  more.  How  could  I  enjoy  the  occasion  ?  What 
<was  conviviality  to  me,  or  I  to  conviviality  ?  O'Halloran's  words 
were  unheeded  and  unheard.  While  Nora  was  near,  he  used  to  seem 
.a  brilliant  being,  but  Nora  was  gone ! 

And  why  had  she  gone  ?  Why  had  she  been  so  cut  up  ?  I  had 
said  but  little,  and  my  mistake  had  been  hushed  up  by  O'Halloran's 
laughter.  Why  had  she  retired  ?  And  why.  When  I  spoke  to  her  of 
my  love,  had  she  showed  such  extraordinary  agitation  ?  Was  it — oh, 
■was  it  that  she  too  loved,  not  wisely  but  too  well  ?  0  Nora !  Oh,  my 
Xady  of  the  Ice !  AVell  did  you  say  it  was  a  dreadful  mistake !  Oh,  mis- 
,take  —irreparable,  despairing !  And  could  I  never  see  her  sweet  face 
:  again  ? 

By  this,  which  is  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  my  thoughts,  it  will  be 
plainly  seen  that  I  was  in  a  very  agitated  frame  of  mind,  and  still 
clung  as  fondly  and  as  frantically  as  ever  to  my  one  idea  of  the  Lady 
■  of  the  Ice. 

One  thing  came  amid  my  thoughts  like  a  flash  of  light  into  dark- 
.ness,  and  that  was  that  Jack,  at  least,  was  not  crossing  my  path,  nor 
isvas  he  a  dog  in  my  manger ;  Hiss  O'Halloran  might  be  his,  but  she 


was  nothing  to  me.  Who  Miss  O'Halloran  was,  I  now  fuUv  under- 
stood. ,  It  was  Marion — Marion  with  the  sombre,  sad  face,  and  the 
piercing,  lustrous  eyes. 

Well,  be  she  who  she  might,  she  was  no  longer  standing  between 
Jack  and  me.  I  could  regain  my  lost  friend  at  any  rate.  I  could  ex- 
plain every  thing  to  him.  I  could  easily  anticipate  the  wild  shrieks 
of  laughter  with  which  he  would  greet  my  mistake,  but  that  mattered 
not.  I  was  determined  to  hunt  him  up.  All  my  late  bitter  feeling 
against  him  vanished,  and  I  began  to  feel  a  kind  of  longing  for  his 
great  broad  brow,  his  boyish  carelessness,  his  never-ending  blunders. 
So  at  an  early  hour  I  rose,  and  informed  O'Halloran  that  I  had  an  en- 
gagement at  eleven  o'clock,  and  would  have  to  start. 

"  It's  sorry  I  am,"  said  he,  "  but  I  won't  deteen  ye." 


CHAPTER  XSVI.— A  FEW  PARTING  WORDS  WITH  O'HALLORAN.— 
HIS  TOUCHING  PARENTAL  TENDERNESS,  HIGH  CHTVALRIC 
SENTIMENT,  AND  LOFTY  SENSE  OF  HONOR.— A  DELICATE 
PROPOSAL.— PISTOLS  FOE  TWO.— PLEASANT  AND  HARMONI- 
OUS ARRANGEMENT.-"  MB  BOY,  YE'EE  AN  HONOR  TO  YER 
SEX  1 " 

"  It's  sorry  I  am,"  said  O'Halloran,  "  but  I  won't  deteen  ye,  for  I 
always  rispict  an  engeegemint." 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  me  with  a  benevolent  smile.  I  had  risen 
from  my  chair,  and  was  standing  before  him. 

"  Sit  down  a  momint,"  said  he.     "  There's  a  subjict  I  wish  to  min- 
tion,  the  considhereetion  of  which  I've  postponed  till  now." 
I  resumed  my  seat  in  some  surprise. 

"  Me  boy,"  said  he,  in  a  tender  and  paternal  voice,  "  it's  now  toime 
for  ine  to  speak  to  ye  about  the  ayvint  of  which  I  was  a  casual  oi-wit- 
niss.  I  refer  to  your  addhrissis  to  me  woife.  Don't  intherrupt  me.  I 
comprayhind  the  whole  matter.  The  leedies  are  all  fond  of  ye.  So 
they  are  of  me.  Ye're  a  divvil  of  a  fellow  with  them — an'  so  am  I. 
We  comprayhind  one  another.  You  see  we  must  have  a  mayting." 
"  A  meeting  !  " 

"  Yis — of  coorse.     A  jool.     There's  nothing  else  to  be  done." 
"  You  understand,"  said  I,  "  of  course,  the  nature  of  my  awkward 
mistake,  and  the  cause  of  it." 

"  Don't  mintion  it.  Me  ondherstand  ?  Of  coorse.  Am  I  an 
owl  ?  Be  dad,  I  nivir  laughed  so  much  these  tin  years.  Ondher- 
stand !  Every  bit  of  it.  But  we  won't  have  any  expleeneetions  about 
that.  What  concerns  us  is  the  code  of  honor,  and  the  jewty  of  gin- 
tlemin.  A  rigid  sinse  of  honor,  and  a  shuprame  reygard  for  the  sanc- 
teties  of  loife,  requoire  that  any  voioleetion,  howivir  onintintional,  be 
submitted  and  subjicted  to  the  only  tribunal  of  chivalry — the  eencient 
and  maydoayval  orjil  of  the  jool." 

I  confess  I  was  affected,  and  deeply,  by  the  lofty  attitude  which 
O'Halloran  assumed.  He  hadn't  the  slightest  hard  feeling  toward 
me.  He  wasn't  in  the  smallest  degree  jealous.  He  was  simply  a  calm 
adherent  to  a  lofty  and  chivalrous  code.  His  honor  had  been  touched 
ignorantly,  no  doubt — yet  still  it  had  been  touched,  and  he  saw  no 
other  course  to  follow  than  the  one  laid  down  by  chivalry. 

"  My  friend,"  said  I,  enthusiastically,  "  I  appreciate  your  delicacy, 
and  your  lofty  sentiment.  This  is  true  chivalry.  You  surpass  your- 
self.    You  are  sublime !  " 

"  I  know  I  am,"  said  O'Halloran,  naively. 

A  tear  trembled  in  his  eye.  He  did  not  seek  to  conceal  his  gener- 
ous emotion.  That  tear  rolled  over  and  dropped  into  his  tumbler,  and 
hallowed  the  draught  therein. 

"  So  then,"  said  I,  "  we  are  to  have  a  meeting — but  where,  and 
when  ?  " 

"  Whinivir  it  shoots  you,  and  wherivir.  I'm  afraid  it'll  take  you 
out  of  your  wee.  We'll  have  to  go  off  about  twinty  moiles.  There's 
a  moighty  convaynient  place  there,  I'm  sorry  it's  not  nayrer,  but  it 
can't  be  helped.  I've  had  three  or  fewer  maytings  there  mesilf  this 
last  year.  You'll  be  deloighted  with  it  whin  you  once  get  there. 
There's  good  whiskey  there  too.  The  best  in  the  country.  We'll  go 
there." 

"  And  when  ?  " 

"  Well,  well — the  seconds  may  areenge  about  that.  How'll  nixl 
Monday  do  ?  " 

"  Delightfully,  if  it  suits  you." 

"  Oh,  I'll  be  shooted  at  any  toime." 

"What  shall  we  meet  with  ?  "  I  asked. 
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"  Sure  that's  for  you  to  decoide." 

"  Pistols,"  I  suggested. 

O'Halloran  nodded. 

"  I  really  have  no  preference.  I'll  leave  it  to  you  if  you  like," 
said  I. 

O'Halloran  rose — a  benevolent  smile  illumined  his  face.  lie  pressed 
my  hand. 

"  Me  l)oy,"  said  he,  with  the  same  paternal  tone  which  he  had  thus 
iix  maintained,  "don't  mintiou  it.  Aihter  will  do.  We'll  say  pistols. 
Me  boy,  ye're  as  thrue  as  steel — "  He  paused,  and  then  wringing  my 
hand,  he  said  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  emotion — "  Me  boy,  ye're  an 
honor  to  yer  sex !  " 

[to   be    continued.] 


THE   THREE   BROTHERS. 

BY    MRS.    OLIPHAXT,    ACTHOR     OF    "  THE     CHRONICLES     OF     CARLINGFOUD," 
"  THE    BROWNINGS,"    ETC. 

CH.\PTER    XXXVIII.— A    STEP   THE  \VEONG  WAY. 

When  Frank  Reuton  had  sent  off  his  note  to  Nelly,  accepting  the 
invitation  for  the  birthday-fete,  and  adding  such  little  compliments  as 
have  been  recorded,  a  kind  of  sensation  of  having  gone  too  far  came 
over  him.  He  had  not  yet  by  any  moans  made  up  his  mind  finally, 
and  he  had  no  desire  to  commit  himself  It  seemed  necessary,  by 
way  of  holding  the  balance  even,  to  take  a  step  in  the  other  direction. 
So  he  set  about  making  very  vigorous  inquiries  concerning  the  200th, 
their  destination,  and  the  character  of  the  officers,  and  all  the  other 
points  of  information  most  likely  to  be  interesting.  And  the  result  of 
his  inquiries  was  a  resolution  to  go  up  to  town  and  see  Montague,  who 
did  not  want  to  go  to  India.  Edgbaston  and  the  rest  might  laugh,  but 
Frank  said  to  himself  that  he  was  far  from  having  made  up  his  mind, 
and  that  it  was  very  important  for  him  to  acquaint  himself  with  all  the 
circumstances.  It  was  on  a  June  day  when  he  went  up  to  town  in 
pursuance  of  this  resolution,  not  enough  to  dissuade  any  man  from 
business,  and  especially  from  business  connected  with  India.  "  If  it 
is  like  this  in  Pall  Mall,  what  will  it  be  in  Calcutta  ?  "  Frank  asked 
himself;  but,  nevertheless,  he  was  not  to  be  dissuaded.  Montague, 
however,  though  certified  on  all  sides  to  be  at  home,  was  not  to  be 
found.  Frank  sought  him  at  his  hotel,  at  one  club  after  another,  at 
the  agent's— anywhere  he  could  think — but  was  unsuccessful.  To  be 
sure,  he  got  all  the  necessary  information,  which  answered  his  purpose 
almost  as  well;  but  the  ineffectual  search  tired  him  out.  He  was  so 
thoroughly  sick  of  it,  and  the  day  was  so  hot,  that  none  of  his  usual 
haunts  or  occupations  attracted  him  as  it  happened.  After  he  had 
fortified  himself  with  sherry  and  biscuits,  he  went  rambling  forth  to 
spend  his  time  in  some  misanthropical  way  till  it  should  be  time  to 
return  to  Royalborough ;  but  the  best  way  that  occurred  to  him  for 
doing  that  was  to  take  a  walk.  The  Row  was  deserted ;  so,  of  course, 
it  would  have  been  foolish  to  go  there,  and  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
make  calls;  and  lounging  about  the  club — or,  indeed,  anywhere  where 
he  should  meet  men  and  be  questioned  on  all  hands  about  himself  and 
his  brothers — was  a  trial  he  was  not  equal  to  in  his  present  frame  of 
mind.  So  he  went  out  to  walk,  which  was  a  curious  expedient.  And 
of  all  places  in  the  world  to  go  to,  directed  his  steps  in  the  direction 
of  the  Regent's  Park  by  a  way  that  led  through  Fitzroy  Square. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  what  was  Frank's  motive  in 
setting  out  upon  this  walk.  He  knew  very  well — none  better — that 
it  was  entirely  out  of  the  world.  What  a  Guardsman  could  have  to 
do  in  such  a  neighborhood,  except,  indeed,  to  visit  a  wayward  brother, 
nobody  could  have  imagined ;  and  now  the  wayward  brother  was  gone. 
He  said  to  himself  that  he  did  not  mind  where  he  went,  so  long  as  it 
was  quite  out  of  the  way  of  meeting  anybody;  and  yet  on  ordinary 
occasions  Frank  had  no  objection  to  meeting  people.  He  went  up 
Uarley  Street,  scowling  at  those  scowling  houses,  and  then  he  went 
into  the  smiling,  plebeian  park,  among  all  the  nursery-maids.  How 
funny  it  was,  he  s.aid  to  himself,  to  notice  the  difference  between  this 
and  the  other  parks,  and  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  studying  life 
on  its  mundane  side.  He  looked  into  the  sturdy  little  broughams 
meandering  round  and  round  the  dull  terraces.  Was  it  any  pleasure 
to  the  old  ladies  to  drive  about  thus,  each  in  her  box  ?  And  then  he 
walked  down  the  centre  walk,  where  aU  the  children  were   playing. 
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The  children  were  just  as  pretty  as  if  they  had  been  in  Kensington 
Gardens.  Mrs.  Suffolk's  babies  trotted  past,  with  signs  of  old  Rich's 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  their  little  summer  garments,  though 
Frank  knew  nothing  of  them,  and  he  kept  stumbling  over  two  pretty 
boys,  who  recalled  to  him  some  face  he  knew,  and  to  whom  he  seemed 
an  object  of  lively  curiosity.  They  held  close  conversations,  whi.^per 
ing  with  their  heads  together,  and  discussing  him,  as  he  could  see,  and 
turned  up  wherever  he  went,  hanging  about  his  path.  "  I  tell  you  it 
ain't  Laurie's  ghost,"  one  of  them  said  audibly,  at  length.  "  He's 
twice  as  tall,  and  he's  Laurie's  brother."  "  Hallo ' "  Frank  said, 
turning  round  upon  them ;  "  you  are  the  little  Severns,  to  be  sure." 
No  doubt  it  was  the  first  time  the  idea  had  occurred  to  him.  He  must 
be  close  to  Fitzroy  Square,  and  being  so,  and  Mrs.  Severn  having  been 
such  a  friend  of  Laurie's,  it  was  his  duty  to  call.  Clearly  it  was  his 
duty  to  call.  She  was  a  friend  of  the  Riches,  too.  There  was  thus  a 
kind  of  connection  on  two  sides ;  and  to  be  near  and  not  to  call  would 
be  very  uncivil.  Frank  made  friends  with  the  boys  without  any  dif- 
ficulty, and  took  the  opportunity  of  making  them  perfectly  happy  by 
a  purchase  of  canes  and  whips  from  a  passing  merchant  of  such  com- 
modities, and  set  off  for  the  Square  under  their  guidance.  It  could 
not  have  mattered  if  Mrs.  Severn  had  not  known  that  he  was  in  the 
neighborhood ;  but  of  course  the  boys  would  hasten  home  and  tell. 
And  to  be  uncivil  to  so  great  a  friend  of  Laurie's  was  a  sin  Frank 
could  not  have  been  guilty  of  for  the  world.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  was  in  the  simplest,  most  unpremeditated  way  that  he  was  led  to 
call  at  the  Square. 

The  scene  he  saw  when  he  went  in  was  a  scene  which  Laurie  had 
once  made  a  little  drawing  of.  Though  it  was  so  hot  and  flaying  out- 
of-doors,  the  great  window  of  Mrs.  Severn's  dining-room,  which  looked 
into  her  garden,  was  by  this  time  of  the  afternoon  overshadowed  by 
the  projecting  ends  of  her  neighbors'  houses,  and  admitted  only  a 
softened  light.  Alice  sat  full  in  the  midst  of  this  colorless  day,  with 
her  curls  hanging  about  her  shoulders,  and  her  delicate  face,  with 
all  its  soft,  bright  tints,  like  a  flower  a  little  bent  upon  its  stem.  The 
door  of  the  dining-room  was  ajar,  and  this  was  how  Frank  managed 
to  catch  this  glimpse  as  he  was  being  ushered  into  the  decorum  of  the 
great,  vacant  drawing-room ;  for,  to  be  sure,  he  was  a  stranger,  and 
had  no  right  to  go  as  familiar  visitors  did,  and  tap  at  the  padrona's 
studio-door.  He  saw,  as  he  passed  Alice  sitting  by  this  window,  her 
hands  full  of  work,  and  her  face  full  of  contentment  and  sweet  peace. 
And  at  her  feet,  like  a  rose-bud,  sat  little  Edith,  in  all  a  child's  care- 
lessness of  attitude,  her  little  white  frock  tucked  about  her  shapely, 
rosy  limbs,  her  little  feet  crossed.  Miss  Hadley  was  in  the  shadow, 
and  Frank  did  not  see  her.  He  thought  Alice  and  her  little  sister 
were  alone,  and  that  he  was  in  luck.  He  paused  at  the  open  door, 
though  the  maid  led  the  way  to  the  other.  "  May  I  come  in  ?  "  he 
said.  Perhaps  the  tone  was  too  much  like  that  in  which  he  had  asked 
permission  to  enter  the  music-room  at  Richmont.  Alice  gave  a  great 
start  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  dropped  her  work  on  the  ground. 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Laurie's  brother ! "  cried  Edith,  who  was  quite  unembar- 
rassed. And  Frank  went  in,  charmed  out  of  all  reason  by  the  little 
start  and  the  flutter  of  the  white  work  dropping  on  the  floor.  "  I 
feared  you  were  still  at  Richmont,"  he  said,  "  and  that  I  should  not 
see  you."  And  so  came  lightly  in,  and  found  himself  in  Miss  Hadley'a 
presence,  with  her  sternest  countenance  on  a  face  enough  to  have 
driven  out  of  his  wits  the  most  enterprising  cavalier  in  the 
world. 

"  It  is  Mr.  Frank  Ronton,"  said  Alice.  "  Miss  Hadley,  Mr.  Ren- 
ton's  brother ; "  and  Miss  Hadley  made  him  a  courtesy,  and  looked 
him  through  and  through  with  her  sharp  eyes,  for  which  Frank  was 
so  entirely  unprepared.  The  thought  of  finding  Alice  all  by  her- 
self had  been  so  charming  to  him,  and  he  had  brightened  into  such 
genuine  ex\iltation,  that  the  way  in  which  his  face  fell  was  amusing 
to  see. 

"  Your  mamma  will  be  very  glad  to  see  Mr.  Renton's  brother,  I  am 
sure,"  said  Miss  Hadley.  "  Run,  my  dear,  and  tell  her,  and  ask  if  he 
shall  go  to  the  studio,  or  if  she  will  come  here." 

"  Don't  disturb  .Mrs.  Severn,  pray,  for  me,"  said  the  discomfited 
Frank.  "  I  was  in  the  neighborhood,  and  by  accident  met  the  boys 
in  the  park.  I  could  not  be  so  near  without  calling ;  but,  pray,  don't 
disturb  her  for  me." 

"  She  is  sure  to  want  to  see  you,"  said  Miss  Hadley.  "  Have  you 
heard  from  your  brother  ?  It  was  so  very  unexpected  to  us  all,  his 
going  away.     I  hope  it  was  not  his  health.     But  you  young  men  think 
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so  little  of  travelling  nowadays  !     Is  it  you  who  are  going  to  India, 
Mr.  Ronton  ?     Your  brother  used  to  talk  a  great  deal  of  you." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  am  going  to  India,"  said  Frank.  Alice  was  stand- 
ing putting  her  work  aside  before  she  went  to  tell  her  mother  of 
Frank's  presence  ;  but  at  these  words  she  turned  half  round  with  an 
Involuntary  movement — he  could  see  it  was  involuntary,  almost  un- 
conscious— and  gave  him  a  soft  look  of  inquiry  and  grief.  "  Must  you 
go  away — shall  we  never  see  you  again  ?  "  said  the  eyes  of  Alice. 
The  tears  were  ready  to  spring  and  the  lips  to  quiver,  and  then  she 
returned  to  the  folding  of  her  work,  and  blushed  all  over  her  pretty 
throat.  And  Frank  saw  it,  and  his  heart  swelled  within  him.  To 
think  she  should  care  I  Nelly  disappeared  out  of  his  mind  like  the 
merest  shadow — indeed,  Nelly  had  not  been  in  his  mind  since  he  left 
Royalborough.  "I  have  not  quite  made  up  my  mind  yet;  but. I  fear 
I  must  go,"  ho  continued,  answering  her  look.  And  Miss  Hadley, 
always  sharp,  noticed  at  once  the  changed  direction  of  his  eyes. 

"  Run,  my  dear,  and  tell  your  mother,"  she  said.  "  I  will  put  your 
work  away  for  you,  and  Edie  may  go  and  play  with  the  boys.  Run 
out  into  the  garden,  children.  AVe  cannot  have  you  all  making  a  noise 
when  people  are  here." 

"  But  I  want  to  stay  and  talk  to  Mr.  Laurie's  brother,"  cried  Edith. 
■"  I  love  Laurie ;  there  is  nobody  so  nice  ever  comes  now.  And  Alice 
loves  him  too,"  said  the  little  traitor,  "  and  tells  me  such  stories  when 
she  is  putting  me  to  bed  about  Richmont." 

"  But,  you  silly  child,  it  was  Mr.  Frank  Renton  who  was  at  Rich- 
mont," said  Miss  Hadley.  Upon  which  the  child  nodded  her  head  a 
■great  many  times,  and  repeated,  "  I  know,  I  know.'^ 

"  Your  brother  was  such  a  favorite  with  them  all,"  said  Miss  Had- 
ley, apologetically,  "  they  get  confused  to  know  which  Mr.  Renton  it 
is,  or  Laurie,  as  they  call  him.  He  is  very  nice.  Is  he  just  wander- 
ing about  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  has  he  settled  down  any- 
■■where  ?  I  don't  think  Mrs.  Severn  has  heard  ;  and  that  is  strange, 
too." 

"  We  don't  know  exactly  what  route  he  has  taken,"  said  Frank. 
"He  is  not  much  of  a  letter-writer.  Of  course,  my  mother  hears. 
And  I  don't  think  it  is  any  thing  about  his  health.  There  is  such 
pleasure  to  a  fellow  like  Laurie,  who  never  thinks  of  any  thing,  in  the 
mere  fact  of  travelling  about." 

"  I  always  thought  he  considered  everybody  before  himself,"  said 
Miss  Hadley. 

"  He  never  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  his  own  affairs,"  said 
Frank,  "  which  comes  to  very  nearly  the  same  thing ;  and  yet  he  is  the 
l)est  fellow  that  ever  was  born." 

Having  thus  exhausted  the  only  subject  which  they  had  in  com- 
mon, he  and  Miss  Hadley  sat  and  gazed  at  each  other  for  some  time 
in  silence.  The  governess  was  very  well  aware  that  Laurie  had  not 
gone  away  for  his  health — indeed,  she  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  what  it 
was  that  he  had  gone  away  for — and  she  could  not  but  look  at  Frank 
■with  watchful,  suspicious  eyes,  feeling  that  there  was  something  in 
his  uncalled-for  visit,  in  his  embarrassment,  and  Alice's  start  and  look 
•of  interest,  more  than  met  the  eye.  There  might  have  been  no  harm 
in  that,  had  he  been  staying  at  home.  But  a  young  man  on  the  eve 
■of  starting  for  India !  It  would  break  her  mother's  heart.  Miss  Had- 
ley said  to  herself;  and,  though  she  was  sometimes  troublesome,  and 
■almost  intrusive  in  her  vigilance,  the  governess  loved  her  'friend  with 
that  intense  affection  of  one  woman  to  another — generally  of  a  lonely 
woman  to  one  more  fortunate  than  herself — which  is  so  seldom  appre- 
ciated and  so  little  understood,  but  which  sometimes  rises  to  the  height 
•of  passion.  Jane  Hadley  made  herself  disagreeable  by  times  to  the 
padrona,  but  would  have  been  cut  in  pieces  for  her,  would  have  lain 
down  to  be  trampled  over,  could  she  have  done  any  good  by  such  an 
.act  to  the  being  she  held  highest  in  the  world.  Therefore  it  imme- 
diately occurred  to  her  that  her  first  duty  was,  to  discovirage  and  snub 
this  new  visitor.  Going  away  to  India,  and  yet  trying  to  make  him- 
self agreeable  in  the  eyes  of  Alice,  was  a  sin  of  the  deepest  dye. 

"  You  were  going  to  change  into  another  regiment,  your  brother 
said,"  said  Miss  Hadley.  "  When  do  you  leave  ?  I  should  think,  on 
the  whole,  it  would  be  pleasanter  to  change  the  monotony  of  your 
leisure  for  a  more  active  life." 

"  It  is  not  settled  yet,"  said  Frank.  "  But  I  suppose  I'll  go.  Yes, 
it  is  rather  monotonous  doing  garrison-work  at  home." 

"  And  what  pan  of  India  are  you  going  to  ?  "  Miss  Hadley  contin- 
ued. Frank  began  to  get  irritated  by  the  iteration.  Confound  India ! 
he  did  not  want  to  think  of  it,  or,  indeed,  to.  trouble  his  mind  with 


any  thing  at  that  moment.  He  wanted  Alice'  to  come  back  again,  to 
look  at  him,  to  speak  to  him,  to  play  for  him.  He  kept  his  eyes  on 
the  door,  and  felt  that  the  place  was  empty  till  she  came.  Here  it  was 
he  had  seen  her  first.  There,  under  the  curtains  in  the  doorway,  she 
had  stood  lighting  up  the  darkness  with  her  face ;  there  she  had  sat 
making  the  tea — how  clearly  every  little  incident  dwelt  on  his  mind ! 
As  for  Nelly  Rich,  he  had  not  the  slightest  recollection  where  he  saw 
her  first,  nor  what  the  circumstances  were.  He  was  more  restless  for 
her  return  when  she  was  out  of  the  room  ;  but  at  that  moment  he  did 
not  even  pay  Nelly  Rich  the  compliment  of  contrasting  his  feelings  in 
respect  to  her  with  his  feelings  to  Alice  Severn.  He  simply  forgot  her 
existence,  and  watched  the  door,  and  stammered  what  reply  he  could 
to  the  inquisitor  who  sat  opposite  to  him — like  an  old  cat,  as  he  said — 
watching  him  with  her  keen  eyes. 

And  when  the  door  opened  at  last  it  was  only  Mrs.  Severn  who 
came  in.  Frank  absolutely  changed  color,  and  grew  pale  and  green 
with  disappointment.  Laurie  had  thought  her  a  type  of  every  thing 
most  perfect  in  woman ;  but  to  Frank  she  was  a  sober  personage, 
comely  and  middle-aged,  and  Alice's  mother,  which,  indeed,  was  her 
real  appearance  in  the  world.  She  came  in  with  a  gleam  of  interest 
in  her  eyes,  and  a  little  eagerness  in  her  manner.  She  had  not  taken 
off  her  painting-dress,  but  she  had  put  aside  her  brushes  and  her 
palette,  and  sat  down  by  him  without  any  fuss  about  abandoning  her 
work.  With  her  intimates  she  worked  on  without  intermission;  but 
to  strangers  the  padrona  ignored  the  constant  labor  which  fiUed  her 
life. 

"  Have  you  brought  us  s6me  news  of  your  brother,  Mr.  Renton  ?  " 
she  said.  "I  shall  be  so  glad  to  hear  he  is  safely  in  Rome.  He  should 
not  have  gone  so  late  in  the  year." 

"  No,  I  have  no  particular  news,"  said  Frank.  "  His  going  took  us 
all  by  surprise.  My  mother  has  had  two  or  three  little  notes,  I  believe. 
I  was  in  the  neighborhood,"  Frank  added,  in  an  explanatory,  apologetic 
way,  "  and  thought  I  would  call." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  said  the  padrona;  "  Laurie  Renton's 
brother  can  never  be  but  welcome  here.  I  have  known  him  so  long — 
since  he  was  a  boy,"  she  added,  with  a  little  color  rising  on  her  cheek, 
seeking  in  her  turn  to  excuse  the  ■warmth  with  which  she  spoke  ;  but 
the  blush  was  for  Jane  Hadley,  quietly  seated  in  the  background,  see- 
ing every  thing,  and  not  for  the  unconscious  Frank. 

"  Oh,  thanks,"  said  Frank.  "  Laurie  was  always  speaking  of  you. 
I  met  Miss  Severn  the  other  day  at  Richmont.  She  might  tell  you, 
perhaps.  How  she  plays  !  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  any  thing  like 
it.     It  draws  the  heart  out  of  one's  breast." 

"  Ah,  yes,  Alice  plays  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Severn,  with  placid 
complacency.  "  She  is  doing  something  for  me  in  the  studio.  She  is 
as  clever  with  her  needle  as  she  is  with  her  music,"  she  added,  calmly. 
Clever  !  and  to  compare  her  needlework  with  her  music  !  This  speech 
went  a  long  way  to  prove  that  the  padrona  was  a  very  ordinary,  com- 
monplace personage  in  Frank's  eyes.  That,  however,  did  not  matter 
so  much.  What  was  a  great  deal  more  important  was  that  Alice  did 
not  return. 

"  I  hope  she  liked  Richmont,"  he  said ;  "  they  are  kind  people, 
and  the  country  is  lonely  just  now.  You  don't  know  Renton,  Mrs. 
Severn  ?  My  mother,  I  am  sure,  would  be  charmed  to  see  you,  and 
Laurie  must  have  told  you  of  our  woods.  My  mother  is  a  great  inva- 
lid. She  has  always  been  so  as  long  as  I  can  recollect ;  but  she  would 
be  delighted  to  see  you.  I  wish  I  could  persuade  you  and  Miss  Severn 
to  come  down  for  a  day ;  I  could  row  you  up  from  Cookesley,"  said 
Frank,  eagerly.  Alice  came  in  just  in  time  to  hear  these  last  words, 
and  gazed  at  her  mother  -n-ith  a  longing  look.  She  had  not  heard  the 
previous  part  of  the  proposal ;  but  to  be  rowed  up  the  river  from 
Cookesley  !  The  words  flushed  her  young  imagination  ivith  every 
kind  of  delight. 

"  It  is  very  tempting,"  Mrs  Severn  said,  "  but  I  fear  we  must  not 
think  of  it.  Alice,  you  must  go  and  make  some  music  for  Mr.  Ren- 
ton ;  he  likes  your  playing.     Are  you  in  town  only  for  the  day  ?  " 

"  Only  for  the  day,"  said  Frank,  and  thon  he  paused,  and  put  on 
his  suppliant  look.  "  When  I  was  here  with  Laurie  I  was  allowed  to 
stay  to  tea." 

"  And  so  you  shall  stay  to  tea  if  you  like  it,"  said  the  padrona, 
laughing.  And  Alice  gave  him  a  momentary  glance  and  a  soft  little 
smile  of  content.  A  paradisiacal  sense  of  well-being  and  happiness 
glided  over  Frank. he  could  not  tell  how.  It  was  something  quite 
new  and  strange  to  him.     He  had   been  happy  most  part  of  his  life 
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— not  being  quite  one-and-twenty,  poor  fellow — happy  for  no  particu- 
lar reason — because  he  was  alive,  because  he  was  Frank  Ronton, 
because  he  had  got  something  he  wanted ;  but  this  was  a  totally 
different  sort  of  happiness.  It  seemed  to  float  him  away  from  all 
mean  and  iuditferent  things ;  he  was  mounted  up  on  a  pinnacle  from 
the  heights  of  which  he  contemplated  the  rest  of  the  world  with  a 
tender  pity  ;  he  was  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  blessedness.  This 
intoxicating  yet  subduing  delight  seemed  to  him  the  natural  air  of 
the  place  in  which  he  was.  They  must  breathe  it  all  day  long,  these 
happy  people ;  even  the  governess  who  sat  grim  over  her  knitting 
and  watched  him  with  keen  eyes.  It  was  the  air  of  the  place,  though 
the  place  was  Fitzroy  Square,  in  the  heart  of  London,  on  the  way  to 
the  city,  for  never  in  the  summer  woods,  never  at  home  in  his  heredi- 
tary house,  never  amid  the  luxuries  and  delights  of  society,  had  he 
breathed  any  thing  like  it.  He  did  his  best  to  make  himself  agree- 
able to  Mrs.  Severn,  but  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  he  was  sorry 
when  she  left  the  room,  which  she  did  after  a  while.  True,  Miss 
Hadley  was  there,  more  watchful  than  a  dozen  padronas  ;  but  the 
watchfulness  seemed  appropriate  somehow  and  was  harmonized  by 
the  atmosphere,  just  as  summer  harmonizes  all  outside  noises.  The 
children  rushed  to  the  garden,  getting  tired  of  the  quiet,  and  Alice 
went  into  the  other  room  and  began  to  play.  I  have  said  it  was  the 
only  poetry  of  which  Frauk  was  susceptible.  All  the  poets  in  one  could 
not  have  moved  him  as  these  sweet  inarticulate  floods  of  sound 
did,  making  the  atmosphere  more  heavenly  still,  breathing  a  heart 
into  it  full  of  soft  longings  and  a  tender  languor.  The  house,  as  we 
have  said,  was  on  the  shady  side  of  the  Square — the  great  drawing- 
room  felt  like  some  cool,  still,  excluded  place,  in  the  midst  of  the  hot 
and  lingering  afternoon.  Frank  threw  himself  into  a  chair  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  from  whence  he  could  watch  the  musician 
without  disconcerting  her.  There  were  the  three  great  windows 
draped  in  white,  like  tall  ghosts  ranged  against  the  wall ;  and  the 
chairs  and  tables  all  grouping  in  a  mysterious  way  as  if  there  were 
whispering  spectators  about  who  marked  all,  and  the  cool  gray-green 
walls ;  with  here  and  there  the  frame  of  a  picture  catching  the  light, 
and  Alice  in  her  fresh  muslin  gown,  white,  with  lines  and  specks  of 
blue,  with  blue  ribbons  tied  among  her  curls,  and  the  bright  eyes 
intent,  and  her  white  hands  rippling  among  the  ivory  keys.  The 
only  thing  that  had  ever  made  a  painter  of  Frank  was  his  meeting 
with  Alice.  His  mind  was  becoming  a  kind  of  picture-gallery  hung 
with  sketches  of  her.  He  remembered  every  look,  even  every 
dress  she  had  ever  worn — the  dark.neutral-tinted  one  that  night,  the 
white  at  Richmont,  and  now  the  glimmer  of  blue-ribbons  among  the 
curls. 

After  a  time  Miss  Hadley,  who  sat  there  patient  with  her  knitting, 
like  a  cat  watching  a  mouse,  was  called  away  for  something  and  had 
to  leave  them  reluctantly.  And  then  it  is  undeniable  that  Frank  took 
advantage  of  her  absence  and  stole  a  little  closer  to  the  piano.  He 
even  interrupted  Alice  ruthlessly  in  the  midst  of  her  sonata. 

"Play  me  this,"  he  said,  humming  the  bars  that  haunted  him.  He 
was  even  so  bold  as  to  approach  his  hand  to  the  piano  and  run  over 
the  notes.  "  It  was  the  first  thing  I  ever  heard  you  play,"  the  young 
man  added  ;  "  I  have  done  nothing  but  sing  it  ever  since.  Ah,  for- 
give me  stopping  you.     Let  me  hear  it  again." 

"  It  is  very  lovely,"  faltered  Alice,  stooping  her  head  over  the 
keys,  and  then  by  chance  their  eyes  met  and  they  knew —  What  ? 
Neither  said  another  word.  ,\lice's  fingers  flew  at  the  keys  with  the 
precipitancy  of  haste  and  fear.  She  spoiled  it,  her  heart  beating  so 
loud  as  to  drown  both  tune  and  time.  As  the  notes  rushed  out 
headlong  after  each  other,  an  indifferent  looker-on  would  have  con- 
cluded poor  Alice  to  be  a  school-girl  in  the  fullest  musical  sense  of 
the  word.  But  Frank,  though  he  was  a  connoisseur,  never  found  it 
out.  He  sat  down  behind  her  listening  with  a  perfect  imbecility  of 
admiration.  It  might  have  been  Saint  Cecilia,  it  might  have  been 
the  angels  playing  in  heaven  whom  Cecilia  heard.  To  him  it  was  a 
strain  divine.  To  think  that  he  had  not  known  of  Alice's  existence 
when  he  heard  that  tir.st !  He  began  to  babble  in  the  midst  of  the 
music,  quite  unconscious  of  doing  any  thing  amiss. 

"  When  I  heard  you  play  that  first  I  had  never  seen  you,"  he 
said,  and  though  Alice  was  at  the  crisis  of  the  melody  her  hands 
slackened  and  lightened  to  listen.  "  I  could  not  think  who  it  could 
be.  I  thought  you  must  be  the  sick  one  of  the  family  or  something. 
And  then,  when  your  mother  called  you,  and  you  .came  and  stood  in 
the  door  at — " 


Alice  now  stopped  altogether  and  did  her  best  to  laugh.  "  What 
a  very  good  memory  you  must  have  !  "  she  said.  "  I  am  sure  I  could 
not  have  remembered  all  that." 

"  Yes ;  I  have  a  good  memory — for  some  things,"  said  Frank,  while 
she  half-unconsciously  kept  running  on  with  one  hand  among  the 
treble  keys,  half  drowning  his  voice,  half  making  an  accompaniment, 
to  it.  "  Your  mother  spoke  of  you  in  such  a  tone — I  understand  li. 
now,  but  it  bewildered  me  at  the  time.  I  thought  you  must  be  ill — or 
— sickly — or  something.  And  then  she  called  Alice,  and  you  appeared 
under  the  curtains  ;  I  can  see  it  all  as  plain  as  if  it  had  happened  yes- 
terday. Laurie  chattering  enough  for  six  with  his  back  turned,  and 
you  standing  in  the  doorway  like — " 

Alice  made  a  great  crash  on  the  piano  and  burst  at  once  into  a. 
grand,  symphony.  Instinct  told  her  to  play,  and  it  was  just  as  well 
she  had  done  so,  for  one  minute  after  Miss  Hadley  appeared,  with  her 
perpetual  knitting  in  her  hand.  She  gave  Frank  a  look  when  she 
perceived  his  change  of  position  and  herself  approached  the  piano. 
A  young  fellow  who  was  going  to  India  —  that  was  his  sole  and 
unique  description  to  Miss  Hadley — and  she  was  deeply  indignant  at 
his  presumption.  The  symphony  was  a  long  one,  but  Alice  was  re-- 
stored  to  herself  Safety  had  come  in  place  of  danger.  She  had  not. 
wanted  Miss  Hadley  to  return,  and  yet  under  shelter  of  Miss  Hadley 
her  faculties  came  back  to  her.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  crash  and. 
execution  in  what  she  was  now  playing,  and  it  suited  her  feelings. 
It  was  a  kind  of  music  which  Frank  would  have  scorned  at  from  any 
other  player,  but  oddly  enough  it  chimed  in  with  his  feelings  too. 
They  were  both  Jjngling  all  over  with  soft  emotion  and  that  first 
excitement  of  early  love,  when  it  is  the  man's  object  to  say  as  much, 
as  he  may  under  covert  of  commonplace  observations,  and  the  wom- 
an's to  receive  it  as  if  it  meant  nothing  and  escape  from  all  appear- 
ance of  comprehension.  And  yet  if  by  chance  they  looked  at  each 
other  both  knew — not  what  they  were  aiming  at  certainly,  but  in  some- 
darkened  vague  degree  that  there  was  a  meaning,  and  a  very  decided . 
one  underneath. 

Then  Mrs.  Severn  appeared  again  in  her  black  silk  gown,  and  the- 
tea  was  set  upon  the  table,  and  Alice  made  it  as  she  had  done  before. 
It  was  like  the  same  scene  repeated,  and  yet  it  was  not  the  same- 
Alice  who  had  been  to  him  but  a  fairy  vision  was  now —  What  was- 
she  now  ?  Frank  made  a  sudden  jump  from  that  side  of  the  question,, 
and  felt  his  cheeks  flush  and  a  delicious  glow  come  over  hii  heart. 
But  not  to  speak  of  Alice,  he  himself  was  no  longer  an  accidental 
guest  received  for  his  brother's  sake;  but,  if  not  a  friend,  at  least  an 
acquaintance  received  for  his  own.  To  Alice,  at  least,  he  was  more 
than  an  acquaintance.  "I  have  lived  in  the  same  house  with  Miss 
Severn,  and  I  feel  as  if  we  were  old  friends,"  he  said,  and  Alice  with  a. 
soft  blush  and  smile  did  not  reject  the  claim.  "  How  pretty  it  was  at; 
Richmont !  "  she  said,  with  a  still,  soft,  little  sigh.  And  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  dreadful  old  governess,  who  broke  in,  in  the  most  abrupt. 
way,  with  something  about  India !  What  was  India  to  her  ?  What 
had  she  to  do  with  it  ?  If  a  man  wanted  for  the  moment  to  forget" 
every  thing  that  was  disagreeable,  what  business  had  Miss  Hadley 
to  interfere?  Frank  as  near  turned  his  back  upon  her  when  she 
made  her  second  interpellation  on  the  subject  as  good-breeding, 
would  allow.  Was  it  her  business?  Frank  was  very  wrath  with 
the  meddler,  but  very  soft  and  benignant  with  every  one  else,  talk- 
ing to  Edith — to  the  child's  immense  delight — as  if  she  were  grown 
up,  and  discussing  games  with  the  boys,  and  making  himself  very 
generally  agreeable.  He  stayed  long  enough  to  watch  the  people  be-- 
ginning  to  arrive  on  their  evening  call,  and  accepted  all  tlie  circum- 
stances of  the  house  with  the  profoundest  satisfaction  and  sense  of 
fitness.  But  he  could  not  find  any  more  private  opportunities  of 
making  known  his  recollections  or  his  fancies  to  Alice,  and  went, 
away  at  last  when  he  had  but  time  for  his  train,  with  a  sense  of  intoxi- 
cation and  absorption  in  he  knew  not  what  golden  dreams.  India — 
but  soft — India,  when  a  man  came  to  think  of  it,  might,  for  any 
thing  he  knew,  involve  brighter  possibilities  than  he  had  yet  con- 
templated. Speak  low,  whisper  low.  When  this  thought  occurred 
to  Frank  he  ran  and  took  his  leave  with  a  sensation  as  if  a  whole 
hive  of  bees  had  set  to  buzzing  in  his  head.  As  I  have  said,  it 
intoxicated  him.  He  had  need  to  go  away,  to  get  himself  into  the 
morose  solitude  of  the  train  to  think  it  over.  The  sudden  light  that 
had  burst  upon  his  path  took  all  power  of  vision  from  his  dazzled 
eyes. 

[to    be   continued.] 
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THE    WOMAN    OF    BUSINESS. 

BY  THE  AnTHOE  OF  "THE  BACHELOR  OF  THE  ALBANY." 

■CHAPTER  Lni.— MES.  ROWLEY  TAKES  TO  HUMBLE  PURSUITS, 
AND  MRS  UPJOHN  REAPPEARS  ON  THE  STAGE  FOE  THE 
LAST  TIME. 

Arrived  in  London,  more  confused  than  dejected  by  the  rapid 
whii !  ot  events,  Mrs.  Eowley  toolc  up  her  residence  in  modest  apart- 
ments it  Chiswick,  which  gave  her  friends  (now  a  small  circle,  you 
may  supppose)  an  opportunity  of  seeing  with  what  grace  and  perfect 
serenity  she  parted  with  the  objects  for  which  the  majority  of  man- 
kind are  ready  to  tear  each  other  in  pieces,  like  wild  beasts. 

Mr.  Upjohn  had  already  left  England,  with  trouble  before  him 
greater  than  any  he  had  yet  suffered,  but  she  saw  a  good  deal  of  the 
Marjorams,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the 
■nice  old  lads'  who  lived  in  Lower  Grosvenor  Place. 

Mrs.  Alccander  was  fond  of  a  rubber,  and,  as  Mrs.  Rowley  could 
take  a  hand  at  whist  too,  there  was  often  a  little  whist-party  either  in 
Grosvenor  Place  or  at  Chiswick,  the  fourth  being  either  Mr.  Marjoram 
or  Alexander  himself,  when  he  was  in  town.  Mrs.  Rowley's  character 
■was  seen  at  cards,  as  everywhere  else.  She  never  played  for  nominal 
.-stakes,  for  she  said  it  made  people  careless  of  their  points ;  and  no 
matter  how  bad  her  hand  was,  she  never  threw  her  cards  down  on 
■the  table,  as  many  ladies  do.  "  There  was  always,"  she  said,  "  some- 
thing to  be  done." 

Marjoram,  let  us  mention,  was  not  more  pained  at  Mrs.  Rowley's 
•reverses  than  he  was  indignant  at  Arnaud's  absurd  conduct. 

"  Don't  tell  me,"  he  used  to  say,  "  of  his  contempt  for  wealth — a 
•pretty  fellow  truly! — he  scruples  to  take  a  property  that  it  his  by 
law,  and  he  runs  awa  y  with  an  heiress.  Commend  me  to  a  divine  for 
■straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel." 

His  sisters  could  think  and  talk  of  nothing  but  Mrs.  Eowley. 
Never  was  she  so  great  in  their  eyes  as  now.  It  was  they  who  took 
her  lodgings  for  her,  and  had  it  been  a  royal  commission  they  could 
not  have  felt  more  pride  in  executing  it,  or  been  more  nervously 
•anxious  about  it.  They  turned  up  the  beds,  criticised  the  cups  and 
saucers,  objected  to  the  curtains,  and  would  not  hear  of  the  spoons  or 
forks  of  Britannia  metal.  If  ever  a  lady  slept  in  well-aired  sheets, 
Mrs.  Rowley  did  on  the  night  she  came  in.  Mary  and  Primula  forgot 
nothing  and  tired  themselves  to  such  a  degree  that  their  brother 
made  f  ach  of  them  take  an  extra  glass  of  wine  that  day  at  dinner. 

In  mere  gratitude,  Mrs.  Rowley  could  not  but  take  an  interest  in 
•'iK  pursuits  and  occupations  of  these  good  women.  Had  she  been 
nearer  to  them,  she  would  probably  have  assisted  in  cultivating  their 
garden;  but  they  had,  as  we  already  know,  another  sphere  of  indus- 
try, in  which  it  was  more  in  Mrs.  Rowley's  power  to  cooperate  with 
them.  In  truth,  it  was  a  sort  of  gardening  too ;  the  supporting  of 
drooping  heads — not  gay  ones,  like  those  of  roses  and  carnations,  but 
with  faded  cheeks,  and  eyes  often  full  of  tears,  like  the  cup  of  the 
daffodilly.  Mrs.  Eowley  slid  into  this  humble  sort  of  work  with 
wonderful  facility,  considering  how  different  had  been  the  occupations 
of  her  life.  There  was  a  house  at  Chiswick  called  "  The  Widow's 
Struggle,"  \i-hose  umates  were  a  number  cf  poor  women  in  widows' 
weeds,  like  herseli,  but  they  had  not  such  comfortable  clothing  under 
them.  Her  auburn  hair  was  well  known  in  this  abode  of  indigence. 
Many  •>  I'l'-alid  infant  played  with  its  golden  tangles,  while  her  eyes 
beamed  comfort  on  the  distressed  mother  who  bore  it  in  her  arms. 
Who  wl".  deny  that  beauty  makes  goodness  more  beautiful,  or  that 
the  grace  of  a  kindly  gift  is  doubled  by  the  graces  of  the  giver  ?  It 
is  a  pity  the  angels  of  this  world  should  ever  be  old  or  plain,  like  the 
Marjorams  ;  for,  beyond  all  question,  charity  would  go  further  were  it 
-always  administered  by  an  agent  like  Mrs.  Rowl'jy,  whose  very  smiles 
-were  alms,  and  whose  every  word  fell  from  her  lips  like  a  donation. 
TSTever  did  any  woman  diffuse  so  much  happiness  among  the  poor  with 
so  small  an  outlay  of  money.  This  had  always  been  the  case ;  but 
•now  that  her  means  of  giving  were  so  much  contracted,  that  she  was, 
in  truth,  a  poor  widow  herself,  it  was  the  more  fortunate  that  she  had 
'her  hair  and  eyes  to  draw  on  as  a  "  rate-in-aid." 

In  this  kind  of  way  Mrs.  Rowley  was  literally  reduced  to  the  alms- 
house at  last,  as  Arnaud  had  expressed  it,  but  as  there  was  nothing  posi- 
tively humiliating  in  such  an  existence,  she  stubbornly  continued  to 
hold  up  her  head  as  high  as  ever.  It  was  only  through  the  affections 
a  woman  of  her  stamp  could  be  effectually  stricken,  and  such  was  the 
blow  she  received  before  she  had  been  a  fortnight  at  Chiswick,  living 
as  has  been  described. 

The  transition  is  abrupt  and  unpleasant,  but  it  must  be  made.  We 
must  pass  from  the  graces  and  charities  of  life  to  their  rude  oppositcs, 
in  a  word,  from  Mrs.  Rowley,  bright  and  serene  ia  her  adversity,  to 
the  dark  figure  of  her  sister-in-law  preparing  to  outdo  herself  at  Nice. 

She  had  more  to  darken  her  than  has  yet  been  related  before  she 
fled  from  England.  While  she  passed  through  London,  the  great 
and  original  bird  of  prey,  with  whom  she  was  now  as  familiar  as 
Prometheus  with  his  vultures,  paid  her  his  last  visit,  an  attack  of 
which  we  had  a  hint  already  from  the  letter  found  on  his  brother 
after  his  miserable  death.  On  this  occasion  extortion  failed,  because 
Mrs.  Upjohn  wanted  all  the  ready  money  she  had  for  the  long  journey 


before  her ;  but  in  sending  him  away  empty-handed,  she  need  not 
have  aggravated  refusal  with  insult.  He  no  sooner  showed  his  face, 
than  she  desired  him  to  be  gone  in  the  most  offensive  tone  she  could 
employ. 

"  What,  ma'am,"  he  replied,  "  is  my  brother  to  carry  on  excava- 
tions on  the  scale  of  those  at  Nineveh  all  lor  your  objects ;  and  is  ho 
to  be  paid  with  a  lobster-salad  and  a  glass  of  gooseberry  champagne  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  liar,"  she  retorted,  with  a  degree  of  irritation  that  was 
quite  ridiculous,  "  it  was  Meet  and  Chandon,  seventy  shillings  a 
dozen;  besides,"  she  added,  "your  brother  is  no  agent  of  mine 
in  the  business  you  allude  to  at  Nineveh,  or  wherever  it  is ;  if  he  went 
there,  it  was  on  his  own  hook — so  good-morning  to  you  ;  I  am  going 
abroad,  and  have  no  time  to  lose  talking." 

As  she  moved  toward  the  bell,  he  struck  the  table  a  blow  with  his 
fist  enough  to  split  the  mahogany,  and  said,  with  a  vehemence  and 
passion  into  which  Mr.  Nicholas  Moffat  was  not  often  betrayed  ; 

"  If  I  leave  this  house,  ma'am,  with  no  answer  but  this,  you  will 
bitterly  rue  it." 

"  Begone,  sir  ! "  and  the  servant  entering  at  the  same  instant — 
"John,  show  the  gentleman  out." 

Perhaps  she  understood  his  meaning,  perhaps  she  did  not;  it  made 
no  difference,  as  to  have  yielded  to  the  demand  she  must  have  de- 
ferred her  journey  until  her  husband  came  to  town,  or  sent  her  money, 
whereas  her  fears  urged  her  not  to  linger  an  unnecessary  hour.  Her 
purse  was  already  so  low  that  she  was  obliged  to  travel  much  faster 
than  was  good  for  her  poor  niece,  who  believed  in  her  simplicity  that 
the  jo'irney  was  taken  purely  on  her  account,  and  never  murmured  at 
tbe  speed  with  which  her  tender  relative  was  whirling  her  to  the  land 
of  the  sun. 

A  pretentious  vill^.  was  taken  on  the  Promenade  Anglaise,  as  it  was 
called,  in  the  da;s  before  the  annexation ;  the  invalid  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  a  secorJ-rate  doctor,  and  then  Mrs.  Upjohn  remained  quiet 
for  a  while,  to  look  about  her,  and  recover  completely  from  the  fright 
in  which  she  left  Englan'jl.  While  thus  engaged  in  getting  up  her 
spirits,  she  saw  in  Oalignani's  Messenger  the  account,  copied  from  an 
Italian  journal,  of  tue  tragedy  at  Bobbio.  Perhaps  she  did  not  wi?h 
from  the  bottom  of  her  heart  that  the  two  brothers  had  broken  their 
necks  together  1  The  part  of  the  story  that  cheered  her  up  came 
later. 

Mrs.  Row'.ey  never  fell  till  then :  Mrs.  Upjohn  and  her  daughter 
pitied  her. 

"  But,"  said  the  mother,  hardening  a  little  again  the  next  moment, 
"  if  people  will  strut  in  borrowed  feathers,  they  must  expect  to  be 
stripped  of  them  one  day  or  another." 

Their  friends,  too,  came  dropping  in,  among  them  a  lawyer's  wife, 
with  the  gratifying  information  that  she  had  heard  her  husband  say 
that  Mrs.  Rowley  would  be  obliged  to  account  for  the  rents  she  had 
been  receiving  ever  since  her  father's  death. 

"  Dear  me,  I  suppose  so,"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn,  in  the  compassionate 
key  again. 

"  Yes,  she  will  have  to  answer  for  every  shilling  ;  but  I  would  not 
give  much  for  the  brother's  chance  of  recovering  it.  He  will  more 
probably  be  obliged  to  make  her  a  small  allowance." 

Conceive  the  concern  with  which  Mrs.  Rowley  Upjohn  heard  all 
this.  Still  it  was  a  fact  that  her  feelings  did  not  prevent  her  from 
commencing  a  round  of  dinners  and  evening  parties,  or  from  issuing 
cards  for  a  grand  ball  on  a  distant  daj',  to  which  she  invited  all 
Nice  that  was  worthy  of  so  great  an  honor. 

One  difficulty  only  (but  it  was  a  trifling  one)  interfered  with  her 
plan  of  festivities — the  precarious  state  of  poor  Carry  Roberts :  to-day 
a  little  better,  then  relapsing ;  sometimes  appearing  to  be  in  imminent 
danger,  then  again  better,  and  abl^  to  enjoy  the  sun  on  a  sofa  in  the 
garden  under  the  orange-trees.  One  dinner-party  was  actually  put 
off,  she  seemed  so  decidedly  sinking ;  but  she  rallied  provokingly  as 
soon  as  it  was  postponed.  The  same  thing  was  near  happening  agaiu ; 
but  tnere  was  another  sudden  rally,  and  the  entertainment  went  on. 

Solicitude  for  a  dying  child,  be  it  ever  so  tender,  is  capable  of 
being  aggravated  by  anxiety  about  other  things — for  instance,  a  party 
of  pleasure ;  and  there  are  people  who,  for  that  reason  among  others, 
make  their  minds  up  to  give  no  parties  when  they  are  in  Mrs.  Upjohn's 
situation.  But  then  her  doctor  was  always  saying  that  Carry's  case 
was  of  that  kind  that,  though  the  end  might  come  at  any  time,  it  might 
possibly  not  come  for  months ;  and  it  was  obvious  besides,  that  if 
there  was  no  gayety  at  a  resort  of  invalids  like  Nice,  whenever  there 
was  sickness  in  a  house,  there  would  be  little  or  no  gayety  at  all. 
This  point  was  strongly  urged  by  Lady  Hardcastle,  one  of  the  gayest 
of  Mrs.  Upjohn's  acquaintance,  who  fortified  it  by  declaring  that  noth- 
ing could  be  more  dispiriting  to  the  patient  than  to  see  parties  put  off 
on  her  account ;  it  v/as  enough  to  make  her  think  herself  actually  dy- 
ing. 

Another  leader  of  fashion  observed  that,  after  three  years'  experi- 
ence of  Nice  doctors,  she  never  allowed  herself  to  be  alarmed  by  any 
thing  they  said.  A  third  implored  Mrs.  Upjohn  to  consider  herself  a 
little;  none  required  amusement  and  distraction  so  much  as  those 
who  had  sick-rooms  to  attend;  it  was  a  duty  to  keep  up  their  spirits 
— Miss  Nightingale  was  emphatic  on  the  point. 

This  amiuljlc  discussion  was  d  propos  of  the  contemplated  ball, 
and  the  weight  of  the  argument  being  so  decidedly  against  postpone- 
ment, preparations  on  a  grand  scale  were  made  for  it.     In  fact,  if  the 
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secrets  of  Mrs.  Rowley  Upjohu's  heart  had  been  kuown,  it  was  given 
expressly  to  celebrate  her  sister-in-law's  ruin. 

In  the  nii'.lst  of  the  I'uss  Mr.  Upjohn  arrived,  and  though  he  would 
have  given  more  than  the/e/e  was  to  eost  to  have  had  -no  file  at  all, 
he  made  no  useless  remonstrances.  He  found  his  niece  in  one  of  her 
good  days,  the  very  sight  of  her  uncle  revived  her,  and  would  have 
cheered  her  more  if  she  had  not  noticed,  much  more  than  either  his 
wife  or  daugliter  did,  how  altered  he  was  since  she  had  seen  him  last. 
As  the  ball,  however,  was  not  to  come  off  for  a  week,  he  soon  found 
that  he  was  only  in  the  way,  as  indeed  most  husbands  are  at  such 
times,  when  even  the  fondest  wives  are  apt  to  wish  tliem  in  Jericlio. 
Perhaps  Mrs.  Upjohn  did  not  wish  him  quite  so  far,  but  it  was  a  great 
relief  to  her  when  he  announced  his  intention  to  make  a  little  trip  to 
Monaco,  and  she  did  not  even  insist  on  his  coming  back  for  the  ball, 
which  he  took  as  a  great  kindness.  His  niece,  however,  whom  he 
saw  just  before  he  went,  seemed  disappointed  at  this  part  of  his  plan, 
and  he  gave  it  up  at  once,  to  gratify  her. 

"  You  know,"  she  said,  "  when  you  get  tired  of  the  music  and 
dancing,  you  can  come  up  and  sit  with  me,  and  amuse  me  with  an  ac- 
count of  every  thing." 

"  Then  I  will,  my  love,"  he  said,  "  and  won't  it  be  a  surprise  to 
them  when  they  see  me  ?  " 

The  week  expired,  the  momentous  night  came,  for  it  proved  a 
m'omentous  night  indeed. 

Mrs.  Upjohn  was  gorgeous,  and  if  she  did  not  look  as  brazen  as 
usual,  it  was  that  she  looked  more  anxious  and  even  gloomy  than  ever. 
The  visage  of  the  dark-browed  Harriet  wore  the  same  expression. 
Some  of  the  first  arrivals  could  not  help  noticing  the  contrast  between 
the  countenances  of  the  hosts  and  the  splendor  of  the  scene.  But  as 
happens  at  all  entertainments  on  a  large  scale,  those  who  give  them 
attract  less  and  less  attention  every  minute,  and  are  soon  almost  lost 
sight  of  altogether.  In  the  beginning  of  the  evening  they  are  like  the 
first  stars  that  appear  in  the  sky  after  dusk,  which  cease  to  be  partic- 
ularly remarked  when  the  whole  firmament  is  in  a  blaze.  Xo  ball 
could  possibly  be  more  brilliant  and  effective  in  every  way  than  this 
was.  The  lights  were  dazzling,  the  flowers  in  profusion.  The  ball- 
room, a  temporary  construction  in  the  grounds  of  the  villa,  was  con- 
sidered a  marvel.  It  was  connected  with  the  house  by  a  gallery,  the 
sides  of  which  were  built  up  from  bottom  to  top  with  a  profusion  of 
beautiful  exotics  from  the  celebrated  gardens  of  Alphonse  Karr,  while 
the  ceiling  was  a  firmament  of  flowers  and  lamps.  The  orchestra'was 
exquisite. 

And  yet  if  Mrs.  Upjohn  could  have  moved  invisible  through  the 
many  groups  into  which  her  company  was  divided,  though  she  would 
have  heard  many  flattering  remarks  here  and  there  on  her  toilet  or 
the  magnificence  of  the  entertainment,  she  would  have  heard  other 
observations  not  so  agreeable. 

"  I  never  could  abide  that  woman,"  said  one  of  a  knot  of  men  near 
the  door  of  the  ballroom,  "  but  to-night  there  is  something  about  her 
that  makes  me  shudder." 

"  She  certainly  does  remind  one  a  little  of  Lady  Macbeth  ;  only 
that  Lady  5Iael:ieth  could  command  her  countenance  better,  and  knew 
how  to  look  like  the  time." 

*'  Here  she  comes  again.     I  almost  fancy  she  dims  the  lamps." 

"  I  have  not  seen  her  husband  to-night." 

"  He  is  probably  gone  to  bed,  or  he  is  ill.  Oh,  his  illness  would 
never  have  interrupted  the  ball." 

But  the  reason  that  Mr.  Upjohn  had  not  yet  appeared  was  only 
that  he  arrived  late  from  Monaco.  He  had  dressed  there,  and  when 
he  came  to  his  own  house,  about  midnight,  he  slipped  in  and  mingled 
with  his  company,  unnoticed  even  by  the  servants,  who  were  mostly 
strangers  to  him.  He  was  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  every  thing  he 
saw,  delighted  to  think  of  the  satisfaction  of  his  wife  and  daughter, 
and,  while  he  looked  about  him,  prepared  ever  so  many  well-turned 
little  compliments  to  their  taste  and  success.  As  he  advanced  through 
the  rooms  he  chatted  a  moment  with  the  few  whom  he  happened  to 
know,  and  if  it  was  a  young  lady,  he  lamented  that  his  lame  leg 
denied  him  the  pleasure  of  dancing  with  her.  Then  he  limped  about 
in  quest  of  hi.';  wife  and  daughter,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  cither.  When  he  discovered  his  wife  at  last,  she 
was  too  far  off  to  allow  him  to  think  of  getting  near  her  in  such  a 
crowd,  and  he  was  not  sure  whether  she  recognized  him  or  not.  He 
soon  got  tired,  and  not  finding  a  vacant  seat  anywhere — as  what  man 
ever  did  in  a  ballroom  ? — he  thought  it  was  time  to  keep  his  promise 
to  Carry,  who  was  not  likely  to  be  sleeping,  between  the  music  and 
the  vibration  of  the  house. 

All  was  dark  and  silent  in  the  upper  story.  He  could  hardly 
grope  his  way  to  his  niece's  room  ;  but  at  last  he  found  it,  and  went 
in.  Instantly  a  female  servant,  who  had  either  been  sitting  or  kneel- 
ing at  the  bedside,  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  piercing  scream,  and 
made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  force  him  back ;  but  it  was  too  late  to 
prevent  him  from  seeing  the  fatal  bed — no  more  the  bed  of  sickness, 
but  of  death.  He  saw  it,  and  fell  down,  as  if  struck  by  a  thunder- 
bolt, in  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

Another  shriek  ran  through  the  villa,  and  then  another,  spreading 
terror  and  consternation  where  the  moment  before  all  had  been  frolic 
and  mirth.  Two  or  three  gentlemen  who  were  on  the  stairs  leading 
to  the  upper  rooms  ran  up,  thinking  it  was  fire ;  others  ran  out  into 
the  garden  for  the  same  reason — the  ladies  by  their  cries  spreading 


and  multiplying  the  alarm.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Upjohn  was  pusliing  Irer 
way  through  the  crowd  like  a  maniac.  She  had  seen  her  husband, 
though  he  was  not  aware  of  it,  and  had  been  so  affected  by  seeing 
him,  that  the  people  near  her  thought  she  was  about  to  faint ;"  but  she 
only  cried  that  she  wanted  fresh  air,  and  hurried  violently  in  the 
direction  where  she  had  seen  her  husband.  Though  every  one  made 
way  for  her,  her  dress  retarded  her  progress,  entangling  itself  with 
the  flounces  and  trimmings  of  other  dresses,  wliich  she  tore  to  rags  in 
her  convulsive  efforts  to  advance.  She  only  gained  the  stairs  as  the 
second  shriek  was  heard  from  above.  She  alone  knew  its  dreadful 
meaning,  and  rushed  up  with  a  violence  which  nobody  could  compre- 
hend. She  overtook  some  of  the  men  who  had  gone  up  at  the  first 
alarm,  and  drove  past  them  into  the  dead-room,  calling  to  the  ser- 
vants to  |)ut  out  the  lights.  But  it  was  too  late  for  any  darkness  to 
shroud  the  horrors  of  the  house.  Two  of  her  guests  were  before  her; 
they  had  seen  her  niece  in  the  toilet  of  the  grave,  and  were  now  rais- 
ing up  ier  husband,  and  assisting  to  carry  him  to  an  adjoining  room. 

In  ten  minutes  the  brilliant  rooms  were  empty.  Many  fled  with- 
out waiting  for  their  carriages  ;  many  leaving  mantles  and  shawls 
behind  them.  The  servants  had  a  rich  harvest  of  fans  and  trinkets 
the  next  morning. 

For  creating  a  sensation  in  the  fashionable  world,  and  far  beyond 
its  limits,  the  preeminence  of  Mrs.  Upjohn  was  placed  beyond  dis- 
pute. A  ball,  preceded  by  the  death  of  a  niece,  and  wellnigh  accom- 
panied by  that  of  a  husband,  was  an  achievement  probably  without  a 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  modern  festivity.  People  naturally  asked 
whether  the  untasted  supper  had  been  served  up  for  the  funeral  break- 
fast. Some  there  were  who,  when  the  story  ran  through  Nice  the 
following  day,  refused  to  believe  the  most  revolting  part  of  it ;  but 
the  white-plumed  hearse  at  the  dreadful  door  a  day  later  removed  .'dl 
doubt  upon  tlie  subject.  The  ill-fated  Carry  Roberts  died  on  the 
morning  of  the  ball ;  and,  in  extenuation  of  Mrs.  Upjohu's  fault,  it 
might  have  been  urged  that  it  is  not  easy  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
to  put  off  a  party  of  five  hundred ;  or  it  might  have  been  said,  with  a 
great  deal  of  truth,  that  she  had  done  worse  things  in  her  time. 


CHAPTER  LIV.— IN  WHICH  JIR.  UPJOHN  IS  EELE.\SED  FROM  HIS 
LIFE  OF  TROUBLE,  AND  A  HAPPY  MARRIAGE  IS  AN- 
NOUNCED,  ONLY  TO  BE  POSTPONED. 

Cruel  as  the  blow  was  to  poor  Upjohn,  it  was  not  mortal ;  but,  as 
sooner  or  later  another  stroke  of  the  same  kind  was  only  too  probable, 
he  was  advised,  as  the  best  security  against  it,  to  return  to  England 
when  he  had  regained  sufficient  strength  to  travel,  and  resume,  as 
soon  as  he  could,  his  favorite  pursuits,  and  the  quiet  life  that  best 
suited  him,  even  when  his  health  was  perfect.  On  this  advice  he- 
acted,  and  his  amiable  wife  and  daughter  withdrew  at  the  same  time 
to  Italy,  or  rather  slunk  away,  not  deeming  it  expedient  to  show  their 
faces  in  English  society  until  time  should  in  some  measure  have  oblit- 
erated the  recollection  of  their  exploits.  The  villa  which  was  the 
scene  of  their  deadly  revels  remained  for  years  untenanted  ;  it  was 
long  an  object  of  curiosity  and  horror  to  the  frequenters  of  Nice ;  but 
as  its  name  was  changed,  it  might  not  be  easy  to  identify  it  at  present 
with  any  thing  like  certainty. 

Several  months  now  passed  away  without  crimes,  or  deaths,  or 
other  striking  or  sensational  events.  It  was  a  period  of  suspense,  like 
that  which  succeeds  a  shock  of  earthquake,  while  the  preparations  for 
another  are  going  on  under  our  feet. 

Mr.  Upjohn  was  established  at  Cumberland  Gate,  and  seemed 
going  on  as  well  as  his  friends  had  reason  to  expect,  not  gaining 
strength  rapidly,  but  not  retrograding,  and  at  his  papers  again, 
though  not  with  his  old  intensity  of  application,  his  mind  tending 
more  and  more  to  dwell  on  extrinsic  matters,  and  especially  on  the 
misfortunes  of  his  sister-in-law.  Still,. his  state  was  on  the  whole  so 
promising,  that  Mrs.  Rowley,  who  saw  him  frequently,  sometimes 
dreamed  he  might  yet  have  many  good  days  before  him,  notwithstand- 
ing the  medical  authorities.  Without  neglecting  her  almshouse,  she 
gave  Mr.  Upjohn  the  largest  share  of  her  attention,  and  the  winter 
passed  quietly  away,  while  she  faithfully  discharged  these  affectionate 
and  charitable  duties. 

It  was  now,  while  she  was  hopeful  about  her  brother-in-law,  and 
no  new  calamity  seemed  to  be  impendiTig,  that  she  accepted  Alex- 
ander's suit,  or  at  least  that  her  acceptance  of  it  ceased  to  be  a  secret. 
Many  of  her  friends,  as  we  know,  had  long  looked  on  her  union  with 
her  handsome  solicitor  as  a  settled  and  inevitable  thing,  and  we  sus- 
pect the  reader  has  been  much  of  the  same  opinion.  But  the  shrewd- 
est make  mistakes  occasionally,  and  it  is  safer,  therefore,  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  to  have  the  authority  of  the  parties  themselves.  In  fact 
it  had  been  settled  privately,  soon  after  Mrs.  Rowley  came  up  to 
town,  immediately  before  the  news  arrived  of  the  sad  occurrences  at 
Nice,  but  the  period  of  sorrow  that  followed  was  not  a  fit  time  even 
for  discussing  matrimonial  arrangements.  Thus  it  happened  that  this 
momentous  affiiir  was  concluded  a  considerable  time  before  it  was  for- 
mally announced. 

The  same  capricious  but  welcome  season  had  now  nearly  come- 
round  again  when  we  first  saw  Mr.  Marjoram  cultivating  his  hyacinths 
in  his  chamber,  and  snarling  at  Mrs.  Rowley's  portrait.     In  that  same 
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chamber,  redolent  of  the  same  fragrance,  the  rural  attorney  had  now 
th^  satisfaction  of  communicating  to  his  sisters  the  agreeable  news. 

He  informed  them  at  the  same  time  that  the  wedding  was  to  take 
place  in  the  first  days  of  June ;  and  so  indeed  it  had  been  fixed,  but 
the  absolute  Disposer  of  Events  ordered  it  otherwise.  Before  her 
marriage  took  place,  Mrs.  Rowley  was  fated  to  pass  once  more  through 
the  house  of  mourning.  Her  ill-starred  brother  had  a  second  stroke, 
from  which  he  never  rallied,  and  the  circumstances  attending  it  were 
not  less  strange  and  awful  than  those  of  his  first  seizure. 

Mr.  Alexander,  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  had  been  one  of  the 
very  few  friends  whom  Upjohn,  after  his  return  to  England,  had  been 
able  to  receive.  Their  convei'sation  had  at  first  generally  turned  on 
public  affairs,  the  political  questions  of  the  hour,  but  Alexander  soon 
observed  with  regret  that  these  once  favorite  topics  interested  Mr. 
Upjohn  daily  less  and  less.  His  mind  seemed  no  longer  to  find,  or 
even  to  seek,  its  accustomed  harbors  of  refuge,  but  took,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  has  already  been  intimated,  a  morbid  delight  in  dwelling  on 
what  most  pained  and  disturbed  it.  In  vain  Alexander  wovdd  try  to 
lead  him  away  to  almost  any  other  subject.  It  was  only  with  Mrs. 
Rowley  herself  that  he  instinctively  abstained  from  discussions  at 
once  so  distressing  and  so  useless.  Every  day  he  elaborated  some 
new  theory  to  explain  events — how  one  will  came  ever  to  be  made, 
how  another  had  disappeared,  and  how  the  mental  condition  in  which 
his  brother  died,  and  in  which  his  last  acts  were  performed,  was  to  be 
accounted  for. 

In  the  very  last  conversation  Alexander  ever  had  with  him,  one 
to  which  the  fatal  event  gave  a  strange  significance,  he  insisted  on 
going  over  all  this  again  with  deplorable  iteration.  Alexander  re- 
mained deliberately  silent,  looking  for  a  favorable  moment  to  escape, 
or  hoping  that  he  would  cease  to  argue  when  there  was  no  one  to  an- 
swer. At  length,  on  his  speaking  of  the  case  being  wrapped  in  mys- 
tery, the  solicitor  saw  his  opportunity  and  rose,  saying  as  he  took 
Upjohn's  hand — 

"  Just  so,  my  dear  sir;  and  most  heartily  do  I  wish  that  we  could 
prevail  upon  you  to  dismiss  it  altogether  from  your  mind." 

"  Perhaps  it  wpuld  be  wise,"  said  poor  Upjohn,  with  his  feeble 
hand  in  the  solicitor's ;  "  but  what  are  mysteries,  after  all,  but  prob- 
lems not  yet  solved,  secrets  not  yet  revealed,  like  the  truths  of 
Nature,  until  the  fulness  of  time  brings  a  Xewton  or  a  Galileo  to  illu- 
minate them  ?  We  must  only  wait  for  the  hour  and  the  man.  God 
grant  that  they  may  come  before  my  few  days  are  numbered  !  " 

With  these  melancholy  words,  uttered  with  sad  emphasis,  linger- 
ing in  his  ears,  Alexander  went  away.  Little  did  either  he  or  poor 
Upjohn  think  that  the  hour  alluded  to  was  on  the  point  of  striking, 
and  the  man  almost  at  the  door. 

From  the  time  that  Mrs.  Rowley  announced  her  determination  to 
leave  her  rights  unasserted  as  long  as  Mr.  Upjohn  lived,  Alexan- 
der's ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  Mr.  Sandford,  or  Mr.  Moffat,  was  mate- 
rially cooled,  there  being  nothing  to  be  gained  by  apprehending  him. 
When,  however,  it  became  obvious  that  Mrs.  Rowley  might  any  day 
be  freed  from  her  self-imposed  restraint — nay,  that  the  day  was  prob- 
ably not  distant  when  her  friends  would  have  to  consider  the  course 
to  be  taken  in  that  event — it  was  obvious  that  nothing  could  serve 
their  purposes  better  than  the  capture  of  Mrs.  Upjohn's  chief  instru- 
ment, who  might  probably  be  easily  induced  to  make  a  full  disclosure 
of  his  dealings  with  that  lady,  as  well  as  his  own  personal  acts.  Mr. 
Marjoram  feared  that  the  infamy  of  Moffat's  character  would  destroy 
the  value  of  his  statements ;  but  Alexander's  view  was,  that  the  mere 
knowledge  that  he  was  forthcoming,  and  ready  to  confess  every  thing, 
would  obviate  any  necessity  for  the  formal  interference  of  justice  in 
the  business.  The  hare,  however,  had  first  to  be  caught;  but  it  was 
not  for  the  ministers  of  justice  that  the  glory  of  capturing  a  criminal 
of  such  mark  was  reserved. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  about  a  week  after  the  conver- 
sation which  has  just  been  related,  Alexander  called  at  Cumberland 
Gate  again.  This  time  it  was  at  Mrs.  Rowley's  request,  simply  to 
hand  Mr.  Upjohn  an  entertaining  letter  which  she  had  received  from 
her  daughter  in  Egypt. 

The  solicitor's  hand  was  on  the  bell,  and  he  had  scarcely  pulled  it, 
when  the  door  was  abruptly  opened  from  within,  and  a  man  made  a 
rush  out  with  such  violence,  that  had  not  Alexander  possessed  great 
presence  of  mind,  as  well  as  corresponding  bodily  strength,  he  could 
hardly  have  stood  his  ground,  much  less  prevented  the  man's  escape. 

He  seized  him ;  they  had  a  tussle  together  for  a  moment,  and  in 
that  moment  they  mutually  recognized  one  another 

"  Ha !  Mr.  Moffat,"  cried  Alexander,  pushing  him  back  into  the 
hall  with  a  firm  hold  of  his  collar,  "  have  we  met  at  last  ?  " 

Moffat  was  pale  and  speechless  with  astonishment  and  alarm. 

"  What  brought  you  to  this  house,"  pursued  Alexander,  still  grap- 
pling him,  "  and  why  were  you  in  such  a  hurry  to  leave  it  ?  " 

Moffat  had  now  recovered  his  voice  a  little,  though  he  still  trem- 
bled perceptibly  in  his  captor's  grasp. 

"  Postpone  your  question,  I  advise  you,"  he  replied  sullenly,  "  and 
look  after  your  friend  up-stairs." 

"  I  shall  give  you  the  precedence,"  said  Alexander,  taking  this  to 
.be  a  mere  dodge  to  get  a  chance  of  escaping;  and  turning  to  the 
servant,  who  now  appeared  in  answer  to  the  bell,  he  added,  "  How 
came  this  person  here  ?  " 

Though  it  was  hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since  the  servant  had 


admitted  Mr.  MofEvt,  he  did  not  itnmediitely  recognize  him.  As  soon 
as  he  did,  he  replied  that  he  had  been  to  see  his  master  on  business. 

"And  did  he  see  him?  "  said  Alexander. 

"  Yes,  he  did,"  said  Moffat  himself,  "  and  if  you  wish  to  see  him 
yourself,  and  see  him  alive,  I  tell  you  again  you  had  better  look  after 
him  at  once,  instead  of  troubling  yourself  with  me." 

"  No,  no,  Mr.  Moffat,"  said  Alexander  ;  "  I  have  been  too  anxious 
to  meet  you  to  part  with  you  now  until  I  leave  you  in  hands  as  safe  aa 
my  own." 

"  Aa  you  please,"  said  Moffat,  doggedly. 

Alexander  then  dispatched  the  servant  for  a  constable,  and  one 
was  easier  found  than  commonly  happens,  lor  a  knot  of  people  had 
already  collected  at  the  door,  who  had  witnessed  what  took  place,  and 
the  attention  of  two  policemen  had  already  been  called  to  the  spot. 
As  soon  as  the  prisoner  was  in  the  officer's  hands,  Alexander  hast- 
ened up-stairs  to  see  Mr.  Upjohn,  wondering  that  he  had  not  come 
out  to  see  what  caused  such  a  stir  in  the  house,  particularly  as  the 
room  he  now  used  as  his  study  was  the  octagon  opening  on  the  first 
landing-place,  the  identical  boudoir  where  so  many  things  had  been 
done  of  which  the  ill-fated  gentleman  knew  nothing — unless  he  learned 
it,  as  too  probably  he  did,  on  that  fatal  day. 

Alexander  tapped  anxiously  at  the  door,  and,  there  being  no  reply, 
almost  burst  it  in. 

Mr  Upjohn  was  stretched  on  t'ae  floor  in  front  of  the  chair  in 
which  he  usually  sat.  His  body  was  still  warm,  but  his  blameless  life 
was  fled. 

The  hour  and  the  man  had  come.  He  had  prayed  for  a  revelation, 
of  the  truth,  and  Heaven,  in  granting  his  prayer,  had  released  him  at 
the  same  moment  from  all  his  sorrows.  The  light  he  prayed  for  was 
the  thunder-bolt  that  killed  him.  In  the  same  little  room  where  his 
wife  had  concocted  her  guilty  schemes,  the  disclosure  of  them  by  her 
chief  accomplice  had  given  him  his  death-blow. 

This  was  what  Mrs.  Rowley  had  foreseen  from  the  beginning.  Had 
she  yielded  for  an  instant  to  the  promptings  of  the  god  of  this  world, 
she  would  herself  have  been  her  brother's  executioner. 

Indications  of  violence  there  were  none.  Death  had  evidently 
been  caused  by  apoplexy.  So  Alexander  himself  concluded,  and  the 
medical  men  who  were  at  once  called  in,  entertained  no  doubt  on  the 
subject. 


CHAPTER  LV.— THE  MAERLIGE  AND  WINDING-UP.— MES.  WOOD- 
VILLE  :5L\KES  A  LUCKT  DISCOVERY,  AND  THE  STORY  ENDS 
WHERE  IT   BEGAN. 

Moffat  never  displayed  more  of  his  characteristic  address  and 
versatility  than  upon  the  inquest,  where  he  was  of  course  the  princi- 
pal witness.  He  gave  an  account  of  his  interview  with  the  deceased 
in  a  tone  of  such  proper  feeling,  with  all  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  no 
wish  to  conceal  any  thing  he  knew,  that  he  made  a  favorable  impres- 
sion on  all  but  the  few  present  who-knew  who  and  what  he  was.  No- 
body could  have'supposed  that  a  joke  or  an  oath  had  ever  passed  his 
lips — he  kept  the  muscles  of  his  eyelids  in  the  strictest  control,  and 
behaved  altogether  with  as  much  gravity  as  the  coroner  himself. 

On  being  asked  the  object  of  his  visit  to  the  deceased,  he  avowed 
without  hesitation  that  it  was  to  obtain  the  settlement  of  an  account 
for  services  rendered  in  his  professional  capacity  as  a  private  detective. 

He  was  next  questioned  as  to  the  amount  of  his  claim,  as  it  wag 
easy  to  imagine  a  demand  so  outrageous  as  to  cause  a  serious  shock 
to  a  man  in  a  weak  state  of  health. 

"  The  amount  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  replied  Moffat ;  "  it  was 
only  a  thousand  pounds — nothing  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Upjohn's  means." 

As  to  the  precipitation  with  which  he  was  leaving  the  house  when 
Alexander  confronted  him,  he  explained  it  by  his  haste  to  procure 
medical  assistance,  and  produced  a  strong  impression  that  only  for 
Alexander's  ill-timed  interference  the  assistance  might  not  have  been 
too  late.  He  gave  one  touch,  and  one  only,  of  his  theatrical  talent, 
on  being  asked  to  state  what  he  happened  to  Idc  saying  to  the  deceased 
at  the  moment  he  was  struck. 

"  I  was  telling  him  a  story,"  said  Moffat,  in  a  tone  which  conveyed 
so  much  more  than  the  mere  words  signified,  that  it  sent  a  thrill 
through  the  by-standers,  like  an  effective  point  made  by  an  experi- 
enced tragedian. 

"  You  were  always  an  effective  story-teller,"  said  Alexander ; 
"  have  you  any  objection  to  tell  it  over  again  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  objection,"  he  replied,  coolly,  "  if  Mr.  Upjohn's  rep-, 
resentatives  have  none." 

He  well  knew  they  could  not  in  common  prudence  consent  to  a 
public  disclosure  of  matters  of  the  nature  and  bearings  of  which  they 
were  utterly  ignorant. 

Here  the  inquest  ended,  not  only  without  bringing  Jlr.  Jloffat  into 
fresh  trouble,  but  actually  creating  a  decided  impression  in  his  favor, 
which  only  lasted,  however,  until  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  he 
was  seen  leaving  the  room  with  two  constables  attending  him,  and  it 
was  whispered  about  that  he  lay  under  a  charge  which  was  likely  to 
end  in  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude. 

In  the  fate  of  Mr.  Upjohn  himself  there  was  nothing  to  cause  much 
surprise,  hanging,  as  his  life  did,  on  the  slenderest  thread ;  but  how 
such  a  man  could  have  had  occasion  for  secret  agents  astonished  all 
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who  knew  him,  and  on  what  services  he  employed  them  afforded  scope 
for  innumerable  surmises  and  speculations. 

But  the  solicitors  of  the  deceased,  who  had  been  as  much  as- 
tonished as  other  people,  were  not  kept  long  in  the  dark. 

Before  llotiiit  was  formally  committed,  he  opened  negotiations 
with  both  parties,  offering  his  silence  to  the  one  and  his  evidence  to 
the  other. 

While  Mr.  Proby,  Mr.  Upjohn's  attorney,  was  rubbing  his  eyes 
over  the  communication  made  to  him,  he  was  visited  by  Alexander. 

"  I  am  come,"  he  said,  "  to  tell  you  the  story  that  killed  your  la- 
mented client." 

"  I  know  it  already,"  said  the  other,  with  Moffat's  letter  in  his 
hand. 

"  What  do  you  think  now  of  the  second  will  ?  "  said  Alexander. 
A  copy  of  it  was  lying  on  the  table.     Mr.  Proby  tore  it  to  pieces 
and  flung  it  into  his  waste-paper  basket. 

"  We  could  have  destroyed  it  loag  ago,"  said  Alexander,  "without 
the  miscreant's  confession ;  but  you  know  now  what  we  should  prob- 
ably have  destroyed  also." 

Mr.  Proby  instantly  threw  up  Mrs.  Upjohn's  affairs.  She  ap- 
pointed another  attorney,  who  did  the  same.  At  last  slie  found  men 
sufficiently  unscrupulous  to  act  for  her,  and  they  no  sooner  undertook 
her  business  than  Alexander  formally  acquainted  them  with  the  case 
he  was  prepared  to  make,  and  gave  Mrs.  Upjohn  three  months  to 
choose  between  absolute  surrender  and  remorseless  exposure. 

Her  husband  had  left  her  by  his  will  a  life-interest  in  all  his  prop- 
erty. Of  the  estate  in  Cornwall,  subject  to  this  interest,  he  made  no 
disposition  whatever. 

But  all  such  matters  were  soon  forgotten.  The  great  wedding  took 
place  at  last,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodville,  who  had  been  married  for 
some  months,  came  over  for  it. 

The  meeting  between  Mrs.  Rowley  and  Letitia  was  affectionate, 
and  would,  perhaps,  have  been  affecting,  only  that  tears  were  no 
longer  the  order  of  the  day.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  at  Twick- 
enham, and  the  breakfast  was  given  by  the  Marjorams.  Two  of  the 
Cosie  girls  came  up  with  their  rosy  cheeks  and  rural  simplicities  to 
grace,  or  at  least  to  enliven  it.  Joy  seemed  to  have  given  good  old 
Prim  and  Mary  tlie  wings  of  butterflies,  and  as  to  the  dowager,  Mrs. 
Alexander,  she  might  have  been  taken  for  the  bride  herself  For 
marriage  breakfasts  in  general  there  is  not  a  word  to  be  said,  but  if 
ever  there  was  an  exception  this,  perhaps,  was  one ;  there  was  no 
foolish  speech-making,  but  toasts  and  libations  in  plenty,  and  laughing 
enough  for  three  weddings. 

As  to  the  cards  and  the  gloves,  you  must  take  them  for  granted ; 
and  the  plum-cake,  too,  of  which  the  Cosies  carried  so  much  back 
with  them  to  the  country  to  dream  on,  that  they  could  hardly  have  es- 
caped nightmares. 

At  length  the  feast  was  over,  it  blew  old  shoes  as  usual,  and  the 
lady  and  the  lawyer  drove  oS'  in  the  storm. 

During  the  honeymoon  the  days  of  grace  allowed  to  Mrs.  UpjohU 
expired,  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  submission.  Mrs.  Upjohn's 
avarice  got  the  better  of  her  fears,  when  they  came  in  collision,  and 
her  professional  advisers,  knowing  very  imperfectly  the  means  which 
Alexander  possessed  of  crushing  them,  were  not  much  to  be  blamed 
for  encouraging  her  to  fight  it  out.  Tiieir  strong  point  was  that  the 
only  will  produced  or  producible  was  the  second,  and  here  it  was  cer- 
tainly  possible  that  the  case  against  them  might  break  down. 

But  now  that  Fortune  had  taken  Mrs.  Rowley's  side,  she  took  it  in 
earnest,  and  by  a  sudden  stroke  disposed  of  the  only  remaining  ob- 
stacle to  the  establishment  of  her  rights.  An  odder  incident  never 
happened  in  the  course  of  a  lawsuit,  and  it  happened  too  in  an  odd 
place,  though  to  be  sure  it  was  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  it 
could  have  happened. 

While  the  Alexanders  were  in  their  happy  retirement,  the  Wood- 
villes  spent  a  few  days  with  the  Marjorams,  and  it  happened  to  be  just 
the  time  when  the  sisters  were  expecting  their  carnations  to  flower, 
and  giving  them  their  appropriate  names  written  on  slips  of  paper  or 
parchment  attached  to  the  stems.  While  they  were  thus  employed 
one  morning,  Mrs.  Woodville  was  sitting  close  to  them,  making  her- 
self agreeable  as  usual,  when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  her  to  make 
herself  useful  also,  and,  seeing  that  Mary  had  often  to  pause  in  her 
work  to  cut  the  slips  out  of  the  old  document  she  chanced  to  be  using 
(for  we  know  where  her  supplies  for  such  purposes  came  from),  Leti- 
tia offered  to  relieve  her  of  this  part  of  her  labors,  and  Mary  handed 
her  the  scissors  and  paper  with  many  thanks  for  her  help.  Mrs. 
Woodville  snipped  and  snipped  away  for  some  time  without  paying  the 
least  attention  to  the  paper  she  was  cutting  up,  until  at  last  she  hap- 
pened to  cast  her  eye  on  the  slip  she  held  in  her  hand,  and  noticed 
the  name  of  Rowley.  So  little,  however,  did  this  excite  her  curiosity 
at  first,  that  she  actually  cut  up  two  or  three  more  slips,  without  tak- 
ing the  trouble  of  reading  what  remained  of  the  document,  which  was 
very  little  indeed.  But  in  cutting  the  next  her  eye  fell  on  the  words 
"  being  of  sound  mind,"  and  then  she  made  an  exclamation  which 
brought  the  sisters  both  running  to  her  in  a  moment,  when  the  three 
gardeners  discovered  with  horror  that  they  had  been  all  conspiring  to 
make  mince-meat  of  an  undoubted  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Rowley.  There 
was  never  such  a  scene  of  distraction,  but  poor  Letitia  was  distracted 
most,  for  it  now  seemed  to  be  her  inevitable  destiny,  whether  in 
France,  Italy,  or  England,  to  do  Mrs.  Rowley  as  much  mischief  as 


possible.  This  was  the  third  time,  and  no  wonder  the  scissors  in  her 
hand  seemed  to  be  the  very  shears  of  Fate.  She  was  in  such  distress^ 
that  the  Marjorams  became  quite  uneasy  about  her,  and,  though  Mary 
was  positive  that  not  an  inch  of  the  paper  was  lost  or  destroyed,  that . 
was  poor  comfort,  for  it  never  occurred  to  one  of  them,  that  a  docu- 
ment might  still  be  a  document,  though  all  in  fragments  and  ticketing 
carnations.  The  Marjoram  girls  had  even  more  cause  to  be  troubled 
than  Mrs.  Woodville,  for  many  a  time,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
had  Alexander  cautioned  them  and  warned  their  brother  too,  that^ 
some  day  or  other  mischief  would  come  of  this  very  practice.  How- 
ever,  what  was  done,  was  done ;  they  collected  the  fragments  carefully 
together,  in  extreme  sorrow  and  trepidation,  alternately  hoping  and 
giving  themselves  up  to  despair.  So  great  was  their  dismay  that  not 
one  of  the  three  uttered  a  syllable  until  the  pieces,  having  been 
all  collected  in  Mrs.  Woodville's  apron,  were  carried  into  the  house 
and  spread  out  on  a  table  in  the  breakfast-room.  They  thought 
Marjoram  would  never  come  home  tkit  day,  but  without  waiting  for 
him  set  about  putting  the  scraps  in  their  proper  places,  like  children 
playing  with  a  dissected  map.  Indeed  when  Marjoram  appeared  at 
last,  with  his  umbrella  in  his  hand,  he  thought  they  were  at  some 
game  or  another.  He  heard  their  sad  story,  glanced  over  the  united 
fragments,  transposed  a  few  of  them,  looked  sharp  after  the  date  and 
names  of  the  witnesses,  and  in  ten  minutes  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
dupUcate  of  the  will  that  was  giving  so  much  trouble  ;  and  as  to  the 
state  it  was  in,  he  said,  "  You  need  hardly,  ladies,  have  given  your- 
selves the  tiouble  of  taking  the  tickets  off  the  flowers,  we  could  "have 
brought  them  into  court,  carnations  and  all,  just  as  they  were  ;  " 
whereupo;:  his  good  sisters  and  Mrs.  Woodville  fell  on  each  other's 
necks  and  committed  all  sorts  of  extravagances  in  the  excess  of  their 

joy. 

"  Oh,"  cried  Primula,  "  but  is  it  not  lucky  this  happened  before 
Mr.  Alexander  came  home  ?  " 

"  A  fig  for  Alexander  I "  said  her  brother ;  "  why,  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  your  carnations  the  document,  which  had  gone  astray,  God  knows 
how,  might  never  have  turned  up  at  all." 

The  explanation  of  this  strange  occurrence  prijbably  was,  that 
when  Mr.  Rowley  put  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Marjoram 
and  Alexander,  the  will  was  sent  over  to  them  in  a  bundle  of  papers, 
with  which  it  had  no  connection,  and  got  flung  by  accident  into  the 
heap  in  the  corner  of  Marjoram's  room. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  grand  discovery  was  notified  to  the 
enemy  the  next  day,  and  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  came  to  town,, 
the  first  news  that  greeted  them  was  the  abandonment  of  the  litiga- 
tion and  the  happy  winding-up  of  every  thing. 

Great  were  the  rejoicings  in  town  and  cotmtry.  A  festive  autumn 
was  followed  by  a  winter  more  festive  still,  if,  indeed,  there  was  winter 
that  year  at  all. 

At  Christmas  the  party  was  complete.  The  Evelyns  returned  from 
the  East  in  time  for  the  plum-pudding,  and  the  amiable  but  wrong- 
beaded  giant  submitted  at  last,  without  a  murmur,  to  the  cruel  dis- 
pensation of  Providence  which  made  him  an  independent  gentleman. 
He  only  demurred  to  his  house  as  being  out  of  proportion  to  the 
estate,  and  that  point  was  settled  by  Mrs.  Alexander  offering  to  take 
it  off  his  hands. 

"  The  question  is,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  "  will  you  ever  pay  your 
rent  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Alexander ;  "  the  question  is  rather,  will  your 
husband  pitch  me  into  the  sea  when  I  tender  it  ?  " 

So  it  was  settled,  and  further  that  the  Evelyns  should  rebuild  the 
Meadows  and  enjoy  the  run  of  the  kitchen  in  the  mean  time.  Foxden 
Mrs.  Alexander  gave  to  the  Cosies,  or  rather  a  lease  of  it,  on  fair  and 
easy  terms. 

When  summer  and  the  long  vacation  came  round  again,  Alexander 
proposed  a  Continental  tour,  to  begin  with  a  visit  to  the  Woodvilles. 

"  And  after  that  ?  "  said  his  wife. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  he  replied  slowly,  "  of  revisiting  Orta  ! " 

"  Orta  !  "  repeated  Mrs.  Alexander,  not  quite  with  the  alacrity  he; 
expected. 

"  Ah,  Fatima,  have  you  forsaken  your  first  love  ?  have  you  already 
forgotten  your  dear  Orta  ?  Has  your  heart  got  such  a  bad  mem- 
ory ? " 

"  Pray  have  mercy,  I  have  forgotten  nothing ;  but  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  it  is  the  very  places  we  love  most  that  we  often  most 
shrink  from  revisiting — we  are  so  afraid  of  change  and  disenchant- 
ment." 

"  Against  change,  my  dear,  you  can't  expect  me  to  warrant  you,"" 
said  Alexander  ;  "  and  as  to  disenchantment,  we  shall  see  which  of  us- 
has  lost  most  of  the  freshness  of  youthful  feeling  in  fifteen  years." 

Fifteen  years  do  certainly  often  make  mighty  changes  in  men  and 
things,  but  there  was  little  or  no  perceptible  alteration  either  in  the 
town,  or  the  inn,  or  in  the  scenery  of  Orta,  when  the  Alexanders  ar- 
rived there.  The  principal  change  was,  that  the  visitors  were  not  such 
early  birds  as  in  former  days. 

"No  disenchantment  yet,  Fatima?"  said  Alexander, when  they  met. 
at  breakfast. 

"  None  yet,  Frederick,"  she  replied. 

"  All  the  old  feelings  as  fresh  as  ever  ?  " 

"  As  fresh  as  yours.     Every  thing  seems  charming  as  ever." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure.     Suppose  you  were  to  find  that  some  barba- 
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rian  had  built  an  unsightly  farm-house  on  the  spot  where  you  had  a 
fancy  to  build  a  villa  !  " 

"  Nothing  is  less  likely  ;  there  is  not  activity  enough  to  commit 
such  an  outrage.     Shall  we  go  on  the  water  after  breakfast  ?  " 

They  went  on  the  water,  of  course,  and  in  five  minutes  Jlrs.  Alex- 
ander, no  longer  a  giddy  girl,  was  within  an  ace  of  upsetting  the  boat 
m  her  astonishment  and  delight  at  seeing  her  chosen  site  occupied,  not 
with  an  unsightly  peasant's  dwelling,  but  with  a  small  but  elegant  and 
graceful  villa,  in  which  she  recognized  in  an  instant  the  plan  which 
AVoodville  had  sketched  for  her  so  long  ago. 

She  could  not  well  embrace  her  husband  in  the  presence_  of  the 
boatman ;  perhaps  she  did  afterward  while  she  was  examining  the 
details  of  the  villa. 

Thus  we  end  where  we  began,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
added,  but  that  Mr.  Blackadder  married  Fanny  Rowley,  and  soon  after 
became  Lord  Stromness  on  the  death  of  his  relative,  the  rabbit- 
shooter.  The  last  news  heard  of  the  Upjohns  was  that  the  moth- 
er had  given  herself  up  to  practices  which  Dean  Close  would  not 
have  approved,  and  that  the  daughter,  resolved  to  be  a  lady  like  her 
cousin,  was  about  to  accept  the  hand  of  Sir  Peter  Cheesy. 

The  fate  of  Jlr.  MoBat  was  uncertain.  He  was  convicted,  but 
escaped  from  prison,  and  was  reported  to  have  been  drowned  on  his 
passage  to  America.  "If  so,"  said  Mr.  Marjoram,  "  he  must  have 
tricked  Fate  herself,  and  he  was  clever  enough  to  do  it." 


TRUMPED  BY  A  TIGER. 

ee  "IV /TY  dear  Eversley,  what  in  the  world  have  you  been  doing  with 
J-V-L  yourself  all  this  morning  ?  "  cried  Fred  Sandiland,  Esq., 
resident  collector  of  11.  B.  M's.  Province  of  Wellesley  and  Penang, 
as  his  friend  sauntered  slowly  into  the  breakfast-room ;  a  long,  low 
apartment,  as  the  fashion  of  bungalow  demands,  its  walls  hung  with 
antlered  stags'-heads  and  huge  buffalo-horns,  stands  of  rifles,  guns,  rods, 
and  all  the  equipment  dear  to  a  sportsman,  while  the  Chinese  matting 
on  the  floor  was  littered  with  skins  of  various  animals  ;  deep  French 
lattices  opening  on  two  sides  upon  a  broad  veranda,  shaded  by  many 
clusters  of  jessamine,  and  passion-vine ;  from  this  a  step  descended 
upon  a  sloping  lawn,  somewhat  burnt  by  the  heat  of  an  Indian  sun, 
but  inclining  gently  till  it  met  the  cool  waters  of  the  strait  that  sepa- 
rates Penang  from  the  main-land.  Across  the  water — dim  and  blue  in 
the  noonday  haze — rose  the  distant  mountains  of  Quedah,  while  nearer 
a  fringe  of  betel  and  cocoa-palms  lined  the  opposite  shore.  The  jun- 
gle had  been  cleared  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house,  leaving  scattered 
groups  of  palms  and  wild-shrubs,  to  relieve  the  eye  with  their  rich 
'luxuriance  of  leaf. 

"  Kate,"  resumed  Sandiland,  turning  to  his  sister,  who,  seated  at 
the  foot  of  the  table,  had  raised  the  loveliest  pair  of  gray  eyes  in  all 
India,  as  Eversley  entered,  greeting  him  with  a  cold  "  Good-morning," 
"  has  been  more  than  half  inclined  to  leave  you  to  breakfast  alone." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Sandiland,  but  I  trust  my  game-bag  may 
recommend  me  to  mercy,"  said  Eversley,  quietly  seating  himself,  and 
beginning  his  breakfast. 

"  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late,  but,  after  a  couple  of  hours'  capital 
sport  among  the  snipe,  Banda,  the  shikarru,  found  the  tracks  of  a 
tiger ;  we  followed  them  down  to  the  water's  edge,  where  he  appears 
to  have  crossed  back  to  the  main-land." 

"  I  have  not  heard  of  one  on  the  island  for  the  last  three  years," 
said  Sandiland. 

"  Once  upon  a  time  we  used  to  have  them  frequently,  but  the  jun- 
gles are  too  much  shot  through  now." 

"  I  would  advise  you,  nevertheless,  Miss  Sandiland,"  replied  Evers- 
ley, "to  be  careful  how  you  extend  your  walks  unattended;  neighbors 
of  this  description  are  not  pleasant." 

"  Thank  you.  Captain  Eversley — I  have  no  doubt  a  tiger  would  be 
an  unpleasant  companion  ;  but  I  am  not  at  ail  afraid  of  meeting  one 
near  Soonda.  May  I  give  you  another  cup  of  tea  ? — No  ! — well,  then, 
I  will  leave  you  and  Fred  to  finish  your  breakfast  and  cheroots  to- 
gether." 

"  What's  the  row,  Jim,  between  you  and  Kate  ?  I  thought  you 
and  she  were  going  to  get  on  together  capitally,  and  yet  at  the  end  of 
six  weeks  you  both  appear  more  crushingly  polite  than  ever." 

Eversley  was  lighting  his  cheroot  from  the  joss-stick  on  the  man- 
tel-piece ;  he  smoked  quietly  for  a  minute  before  he  answered : 

"  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  Fred,  old  fellow,  though  you  know  I  am 
not  a  good  hand  at  confidences — the  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter 
is,  that  I'm  in  love  with  Ka — ,  your  sister." 
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"  Small  blame  to  you.  She  is  the  prettiest  and  best  girl  in  the 
Presidencies,  and  you  know,  Jim,  there  is  no  man  I  would  rather  see 
her  marry  than  yourself;  but  I  can't  see  how  your  being  iu  love  with 
her  accounts  for  the  excessive  politeness  between  you,"  and  Sandiland 
put  his  hand  affectionately  on  Eversley's  shoulder.  The  two  friends 
looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  and  then  exchanged  a  quiet  grasp 
of  the  hand. 

"  Well,"  said  Eversley,  "I'm  afraid  I've  made  an  awful  ass  of  my- 
self, Fred,  and  spoilt  my  chance  by  doing  so ;  but  I  couldn't  help  it> 
and  so  the  other  night  while  we  were  smoking  down  on  the  rocks  in 
the  moonlight,  the  whole  thing  came  over  me.  I  felt  if  Kate  didn't 
love  me,  I  should  never  love  any  other  girl,  and  I  told  her  so  " 

"  By  Jove !  but  you  have  queer  ideas  of  your  own  about  love-mak- 
ing. Master  Jim.  Do  you  suppose  a  woman  is  going  to  accept  yoiL 
because  you  suddenly  discover  you  are  iu  love  with  her,  and  blurt  out 
a  proposal  like  a  snap-shot  at  a  jungle-fowl?  My  dear  boy,  half  theif 
fun  is  in  discovering  we  love  them  ;  now  I  don't  believe  Kate  has  a  bit 
of  nonsense  about  her,  still  you  won't  find  any  woman  willing  to  giva 
up  the  prescriptivL  rights  of  her  six ;  her  love  must  be  sought,  not 
demanded.     But  what  did  she  say  ?  " 

"  She  made  a  most  dignified  courtesy,  and  thanked  me  in  the  iciest 
of  tones ;  but  was  afraid  that  she  would  find  too  dangerous  rivals  in 
tiger-shooting  and  pig-sticking,  to  venture  to  entertain  my  proposal. 
I  blundered  out  that  I  would  give  up  every  thing — " 

"  The  douce  you  did  !     Come,  that's  better." 

"  But  she  quietly  put  a  stop  to  it  all,  and,  wishing  me  good-night, 
swept  into  the  house,  leaving  me  more  desperately  in  love  than  ever." 

Sandiland  broke  into  a  laugh.  "  My  dear  old  Jim,  I  don't  think 
your  case  is  hopeless,  if  you  only  manage  it  rightly.  Let  me  give  you 
some  advice." 

"  Thank  you,  Fred,  all  the  same  as  if  I  took  it ;  but  I'd  rather  not. 
I  don't  know  much  about  women,  but  I  do  know  this,  that  if  I  cannot 
make  your  sister  love  me  as  I  am,  I  won't  under  false  pretences.  I 
love  her  well  enough  to  give  up  my  own  tastes  and  liabits,  but  I  can't 
go  moaning  about  like  a  dyspeptic  terrier." 

"I  dare  say  you  are  right,  Jim;  anyhow,  you  know  you  have  my 
best  wishes  for  your  success." 

"  Well— I  must  be  off,  and  write  some  letters ;  but  do  try  and  per- 
suade your  sister  not  to  venture  too  far  from  the  bungalow.  I  have 
told  Banda  to  keep  a  lookout  for  the  tracks  of  that  tiger.  He  swears 
the  brute  has  swum  back,  and  may  not  be  seen  again  for  months ;  but 
still,  she  should  not  expose  herself." 

"  Banda  is  right.  There  is  no  danger  now,  but  why  don't  you  ask 
Kate  yourself? — But  I  must  be  olf  into  town,  and  there  come  the 
horses. — Dinner  at  half-past  seven,  remember,  and  I  shall  not  see  you 
before." 

Eversley  went  with  his  friend  to  the  veranda,  and  watched  him 
mount  and  ride  away,  followed  by  his  syce,  until  their  white  garments 
were  lost  amid  the  dark-green  shadows  of  the  palms ;  and  then,  turn- 
ing with  a  half-repressed  sigh,  reijntered  the  house.  He  walked  mood- 
ily once  or  twice  up  and  down  the  long  room,  and  then  threw  himself 
upon  a  lounge,  where  he  remained  buried  in  thought." 

"  Fred  is  wrong,"  he  said,  at  last,  rising  restlessly ;  "  I  have  no 
chance — our  tastes  are  too  different.  And  I  was  an  ass  to  think  she 
could  ever  love  a  fellow  like  me,  who,  at  the  best,  was  never  half  good 
enough  for  her.  It  is  sheer  folly  for  me  to  remain  here  any  longer, 
eating  my  heart  away  by  dreaming  of  the  happiness  I  never  could  have 
won.  The  mail-steamer  goes  to-morrow,  and,  by  Jove,  I'll  go  in  her ! " 
and  he  walked  impetuously  from  the  room. 

Two  minutes  later  a  lovely  face  peered  through  the  folds  of  the 
heavy  curtain  that  separated  the  music-room — an  alcove  that  could 
only  be  entered  from  the  larger  apartment — and  Kate  Sandiland,  her  face 
struggling  between  blushes  and  laughter,  and  yet  with  the  suspicion 
of  a  tear  in  the  sweet  gray  eyes,  fled  lightly  across  the  soft  matting, 
and  sought  refuge  in  her  own  pretty  morning-room,  where  she  sat  for 
an  hour,  silently  gazing  over  the  rich  blue  of  the  strait,  heedless  of  the 
flashing  glitter  of  the  sun  upon  the  water,  the  shimmer  of  the  leaves 
in  the  distant  palm-groves,  or  the  wild  chorus  of  the  native  boatmen 
as  they  pulled  their  cargoes  of  cocoa-nuts  and  plantains  past  toward 
Penang. 

At  last  a  bright  smile  lit  up  the  sweet,  firm  outlines  of  her  mouth, 
and  rising  she  drew  d-  wn  with  an  imperative  motion  the  dark  Vene- 
tian of  the  window 

Eversley  closed  his  last  letter,  and  threw  it  upon  the  table 
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"  I  have  only  to  say  '  good-by '  now,  and  then  another  leaf  in  my  life 
is  turned." 

He  stood  for  a  moment  with  his  arms  resting  upon  the  back  of  his 
chair,  while  memory  poured  a  flood  of  recollections  upon  his  mind — 
Kate,  their  rides,  their  walks,  the  echo  of  her  songs,  the  flutter  of  her 
dress  amid  the  jessamines,  her  happy  laugh,  all  came  back  to  him  with 
such  painful  distinctness. 

"  P.shaw  !  HuUoo  there !  "  he  exclaimed,  going  to  the  door. — 
"  Chitty,  tell  Banda  I  want  him." 

"  Banda,"  he  said,  when  the  shikarru  appeared,  "  has  the  sea- 
breeze  sprung  up  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sahib,  it  is  cool  now," 

"  Well,  then,  get  my  gun,  and  we  will  have  another  turn  among 
the  snipe.  By-the-way,  did  you  find  any  more  signs  of  the  tiger  this 
morning  ?  " 

"  No,  sahib  ;  he  has  gone  back  to  his  own  jungle." 

"  Well,  bring  Grouse  with  you ;  the  old  dog  is  the  steadiest  re- 
triever, and  meet  me  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  the  front  veranda." 

As  Ever.-iley  appeared  where  Banda  was  already  waiting  for  him, 
he  caught  the  last  glimpse  of  a  dress  disappearing  down  one  of  the 
native  paths. 

"  Who  is  that,  Banda  ?     Has  Mi.ss  Sandiland  gone  out  to  walk  ?  " 

"  Missee  Kate,  sahib." 

Eversley  thought  for  a  moment,  then  reentered  the  house,  and 
returned  with  a  double-barrelled  rifle,  which  he  gave  to  the  shi- 
karru. 

"We  may  come  across  some  large  game,"  he  said;  and,  taking 
up  his  own  gun,  walked  rapidly  away  in  the  direction  Kate  liad  gone, 
followed  by  Banda. 

An  hour  and  a  half  was  spent  working  up  the  edge  of  a  swamp  a 
mile  from  Soonda ;  and  Grouse  had  been  kept  busy,  when  a  snipe  rose 
same  distance  off.  With  a  long  shot,  Eversley  brought  it  down  ;  but 
the  bird  towered  and  pitched  dead  a  hundred  yards  farther  on  the 
edge  of  a  strip  of  jungle.  The  old  dog  was  sent  to  retrieve  it.  As 
they  drew  near  the  spot,  and  were  feathering  eagerly  along  the  brush, 
the  dog,  with  a  yelp  and  a  growl,  came  racing  back  to  his  master,  his 
tail  between  his  legs,  and  every  hair  on  his  body  erect  and  quivering 
with  rage  and  fear. 

"  What's  up  now,  Grouse  ?  "  said  Eversley,  with  a  laugh.  "  Go  on, 
old  dog.     Seek  dead  ! " 

But  the  dog  refused  to  move,  replying  with  a  deep  growl,  and 
gazing  intently  at  the  jungle. 

Eversley  walked  to  the  spot,  with  the  view  of  recovering  the  bird 
and  ascertaining  the  object  of  Grouse's  terror.  Something  on  the 
ground  attracted  his  attention.  Stooping,  he  examined  it  intently, 
and,  then  rising,  called  to  the  shikarru : 

"  Banda,  no  wonder  poor  Grouse  is  in  such  a  funk.  Here  are  the 
tracks  of  our  friend  the  tiger,  and  not  half  an  hour  old,  and,  good 
Sod,  Miss  Sandiland  is  out  and  alone  !  " 

Eversley  was  a  man  of  great  coolness  and  nerve,  but  for  a  moment 
a  terrible  feeling  of  fear  came  over  him.  But  for  a  moment  only ; 
the  next,  he  was  again  the  man  of  prompt  and  decided  action. 

"  Draw  the  charges  from  my  gun,  Banda,  and  load  with  ball ;  then 
follow  up  the  track  ;  I  am  going  to  search  for  Miss  Sandiland." 

And,  seizing  the  rifle  from  the  shikarru's  hand,  he  struck  across 
the  low  jungle  toward  the  path  taken  by  Kate,  crashing  through  the 
tall  grass  and  brush  at  a  pace  that  would  have  distanced  any  but  a 
sportsman. 

Miss  Sandiland  pursued  her  way  toward  a  spot,  the  frequent  ter- 
mination of  her  evening-walks.  Once  a  mere  bridle-track,  occasion- 
ally used  by  coolie  fishermen,  her  brother,  at  her  wish,  had  caused  it 
to  be  opened  and  enlarged.  To-day,  lost  in  thought,  she  had  followed 
it  carelessly,  until  she  found  herself  upon  the  gray,  sandy  beach  of 
the  strait. 

The  sun  was  setting  behind  the  blue  line  of  mountains,  and  the 
water  blazed  with  vivid  streaks  of  red ;  the  sky,  broken  into  heavy 
masses  of  clouds,  was  glorious  in  gold  and  purple,  and  all  the  won- 
derful blendings  of  an  Indian  sunset. 

Kate  stood  for  a  while,  watching  with  eager  eyes  the  rapid  trans- 
formations of  shape  and  color ;  and  then,  tempted  by  the  firm,  smooth 
sand,  strolled  along  the  beach,  and  seated  herself  upon  a  low  ledge 
of  rock. 

She  sat  long,  absorbed  by  the  sunset  and  her  thoughts,  interweav- 


ing the  rich  hues  of  the  one  with  the  varying  lights  and  shadows  of 
the  other,  until  the  paling  clouds  warned  her  that  it  was  time  to  re- 
turn. 

But,  as  she  rose  from  her  seat,  her  eyes  grew  suddenly  glazed  and 
fixed ;  the  rounded,  graceful  lines  of  the  fair  form  ajipeared  to  stiffen 
into  marble,  and  she  stood  breathless,  almost  lifeless  with  terror,  half- 
blinded  with  the  horror  of  her  first  glance.  She  rather  felt  than  saw, 
that  she  stood  face  to  face  with  a  tiger. 

Grouching,  motionless,  upon  the  edge  of  the  jungle,  not  thirty 
yards  from  where  she  stood,  with  its  haggard,  cowardly  eyes  glaring 
at  her,  lay  the  gaunt  form  of  the  huge  beast.  Flashing  through  th" 
girl's  brain  came  a  score  of  mad,  wild  impulses,  with  lightning-like 
rapidity.  But  she  remembered — she  had  heard  Eversley  say,  and  the 
pain  at  her  heart  grew  greater  as  she  thought  of  him — that  the  only 
chance  of  safety  was  to  face,  with  a  steady  eye,  the  treacherous  brute 
before  her.  Her  eyes  had  been  fastened  upon  it  with  a  helpless  sort 
of  fiiscination  ;  but  now  she  roused  herself  to  fix  them  sternly  on  the 
fierce,  great  orbs,  that  thrilled  her  with  their  cruel  glare. 

Her  courage  rose  and  sank,  as  hope  and  fear  alternated  ;  but  at 
last  even  her  brave  nature  began  to  fail.  She  felt  that  her  breath 
came  in  long,  gasping  sobs  ;  the  light  began  to  fade  from  her  eyes  ; 
the  dreadful  form  of  the  tiger  grew  dim  and  indistinct,  and  she  knew 
that  she  was  fainting.  With  a  last  effort,  she  roused  herself,  and 
cried : 

"  Eversley,  Eversley !  why  are  you  not  here  ?  " 

"  My  brave  darling,  I  am  here !  " 

And  a  dark  form  swept  rapidly  past,  and  stood  between  her  and 
her  terrible  foe. 

Kate  recovered  her  senses  in  an  instant,  and  the  scene  before  her 
was  never  forgotten.  The  tiger,  roused  by  the  presence  of  a  new  an- 
tagonist, was  still  crouching  with  its  head  between  its  enormous  paws, 
but  the  long,  striped  back  was  arched  for  a  spring,  and  the  long, 
lithe  tail  swept  in  angry  curves  from  side  to  side,  its  eyes  sparkled  red 
with  rage,  and  a  savage  snarl,  that  made  Kate's  blood  run  cold,  came 
from  the  wrinkled,  grinning  jaws. 

Eversley,  no  new  hand  at  tiger-shooting,  and,  next  to  "Tiger  Rice," 
the  keenest  eye  and  steadiest  hand  on  trigger  in  India,  stood  like  a 
rock,  for  what  to  poor  Kate  seemed  an  eternity,  though  but  a  few 
swift  seconds.  But,  as  he  drew  the  trigger,  the  tiger  moved  its  head 
with  a  slight  upward  motion,  and  the  ball,  missing  the  brain,  buried 
itself  in  the  massive  chest.  With  a  growl  that  filled  the  air  like 
thunder,  the  huge  brute  shot  forward.  Kate  closed  her  eyes,  but  the 
second  barrel  had  done  its  duty.  Crashing  through  the  tawny  skull, 
the  ball  passed  clean  through  the  brain,  lodging  deep  in  the  knotted 
muscles  of  the  neck,  and,  dead  in  the  air,  the  huge  carcass  rolled  over, 
a  lifeless  heap,  a  few  yards  from  Eversley's  feet. 

He  threw  his  rifle  down,  and  turned  to  Miss  Sandiland. 

"Thank  God!"  he  said;  and  there  was  such  an  earnest  pathos  in 
his  tones  that  the  warm  tears  rushed  to  Kate's  eyes  as  she  held  both 
hands  toward  him,  with  a  look  that  must  have  spoken  volumes. 

For  a  moment  after,  the  gray  eyes  were  hidden  deep  in  the  breast 
of  his  shooting-jacket.  They  were  raised  presently,  with  tears  still 
trembling  on  their  lashes. 

"  I  do  indeed  thank  God,  dearest,  and  doubly  that  I  am  saved  by 
you." 

Fred  Sandiland  rang  the  bell  impatiently. 

"  Send  Miss  Sandiland's  maid  to  tell  her  tliat  dinner  is  on  the  table. 
And  where  is  Captain  Eversley  ?  " 

"  Eversley  Sahib  walk  on  veranda  with  Missee  Kate,"  replied  Chit- 
ty, with  a  salaam. 

Sandiland  walked  wrathfully  across  the  room,  and  threw  the  glass- 
door  open. 

"  Kate,  I'm  astonished  !  " — but  he  stopped  short,  with  a  whistle. 

Kate  rose  with  a  lovely  blush,  and,  throwing  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  whispered,  as  she  kissed  him  : 

"  Jim  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  dear  Fred." 

"  Jim,  indeed ! "  exclaimed  her  brother,  sarcastically,  as  she  van- 
ished. 

"  What  docs  it  all  mean,  Eversley  ?  I  thought  I  knew  something 
about  young  women,  but  this  is  a  new  phase." 

Eversley  told  his  story,  and  told  it  again,  later,  as  they  sat  to- 
gether after  dinner  beneath  the  jessamines,  and  Sandiland  laughed 
lightly,  to  conceal  his  deeper  emotion. 
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"  I  can't  thank  you,  my  dear  old  fellow ;  I'll  leave  Kate  to  do 
that,"  he  said ;  and  then  went  on,  to  his  sister's  great  indignation : 
"  but  belioTe  me,  Eversley,  the  tiger  was  the  best  trump  you  ever 
played  ! " 

And,  putting  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  he  strolled  down  to  the 
beach  to  finish  his  cheroot,  while  Kate  Sandiland  paid  her  debt  of 
thanks. 

OXFORD   AND   CAJIBRIDGE. 

ON  a  gentle  eminence  beside  the  elm-shaded  Isis,  and  amid  verdant 
lawns  and  embowered  walks,  stands  O.xford,  "  the  city  of  pal- 
aces." It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  Europe.  Most  of  the 
university  buildings  are  of  stuccoed  brick,  and  but  two  stories  high; 
and  occasionally  we  are  reminded  of  the  college  parallelograms  on  this 
side  of  the  water.  But  the  intermingled  cathedral-like  chapels,  with 
nr.nllioned  windows  and  fretted  pinnacles,  and  the  wilderness  of  mas- 
sive towers  and  domes,  stately  halls,  and  armorial  gateways,  make  the 
view  from  Radeliffe  Library  unmatched  for  impressiveness.  Of  the 
forty  college  edifices,  some  are  of  vast  e.xtent ;  Magdalene,  e.  g.,  covers 
eleven  acres,  or  as  much  as  the  Great  Pyramid. 

Seventy  miles  northeasterly,  in  a  region  of  flat  meadows  and 
marshes,  watered  by  the  sluggish  Cam,  lies  equally-renewed  Cam- 
bridge. Though  comparatively  wanting  in  picturesque  beauty,  it 
can  well  boast  of  King's  College  Chapel  as  the  finest  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  the  kingdom. 

O.xford  and  Cambridge  are  hallowed  by  the  genius  and  religion  of 
England's  greatest  men.  Both  show  the  moss  and  weather-stains  of  a 
thousand  years.  Of  mediaeval  origin,  and  eminently  social  institutions, 
having  shared  in  all  the  great  political  and  religious  revolutions  of  the 
country,  their  history  is  the  history  of  England.  Both  have  been 
petted  by  princes.  In  both  the  several  colleges  were  originally 
founded  as  benefactions  to  religious  societies.  Both  have  an  annual 
income  of  nearly  a  million  dollars.  Both  pursue  essentially  the  same 
method  of  instruction.  Both  resist  innovation  in  their  ancient  curri- 
culum, so  that  the  education  of  the  fourteenth  century  can  be  seen 
to-day.  If  they  do  not  turn  out  such  men  as  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
it  must  be  tliat  the  material  has  changed,  for  "  Oxford  changeth  not." 
The  system  in  each  contemplates  the  formation  of  mind  rather  than 
information;  culture,  not  practical  training.  Neither  offers  professional 
knowledge,  and  probably  never  will.  London  is  the  centre  of  law  and 
medicine.  Cambridge  has  endeavored  to  revive  a  professional  school, 
but  without  success.  Unlike  the  Scotch  and  German  universities,  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  make  collegiate  residence  compulsory;  so  that 
they  are  virtually  open  only  to  the  rich  and  aristocratic.  In  fiict  the 
candidates  to  some  of  the  fellowships  must  come,  not  only  from  par- 
ticular counties,  but  also  from  particular  families. 

But  Oxford  as  distinguished  from  Cambridge  gives  preeminence  to 
the  classics;  or,  more  precisely,  to  the  poetry  and  logic  of  ancient 
Greece.  It  is  a  formal  study,  however ;  the  antiquities,  history,  poli- 
ties, and  law  of  Athens,  are  kept  out  of  the  field  by  hexameters,  dia- 
lects, accents,  etc.  They  are  not  combined  as  in  the  German  method. 
ArchaBology,  architecture,  art,  history,  political  economy,  English  lit- 
erature, law,  medicine,  natural  history,  and  mathematics,  do  not  flourish 
in  the  groves  of  Isis.  Those  students  who  desire  to  gratify  their  taste 
for  scieutific  studies  attend  the  lectures  at  the  British  Museum.  But 
these  are  comparatively  few.  Science  is  not  in  demand  at  either  uni- 
versity. The  working-classes  of  England  are  the  men  who  listen  to 
Huxley  and  Owen.  There  is  an  observatory  at  Oxford,  but  astronomy 
is  excluded  from  the  regular  course.  Logic  takes  the  place  of  Eu- 
clid, .and  science  gives  way  to  theology.  Theology  is  the  best  en- 
dowed faculty,  as  it  is  in  Cambridge  ;  but  it  amounts  to  little  more 
than  Sunday-school  lessons  on  the  Thirty-nine  articles.  An  Oxonian 
can  take  his  degree  and  Church  orders  without  knowing  any  thing  of 
mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  or  even  Hebrew.  Philosophy  has 
been  lately  introduced  through  the  influence  of  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
Oxford  has  always  been  more  bigoted  than  Cambridge.  "The  latter," 
says  JIacaulay,  "  produced  the  innovators  in  thought,  whom  Oxford 
burned  for  their  heresy."  Its  Romanizing  spirit  is  unfriendly  to  a 
generous  and  comprehensive  literature.  "  As  an  organ  of  education  " 
(said  Hamilton),  "  the  University  of  Oxford  (and  what  is  true  of  Ox- 
ford is  true  of  Cambridge)  has  been  long  suspended.  There  is  not  a 
European  university  out  of  England,  where  the  circle  of  academical 


instruction  attempted  is  so  small,  and  where  the  little  taught  is  in 
general  taught  by  so  inadequate  a  teacher." 

At  Cambridge,  mathematics  is  the  reigning  study.  Physical  sci- 
ence has  recently  had  a  place  assigned  it  through  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Whewell ;  but  it  attracts  so  few  students  that  electricity  and  botany 
are  intrusted  to  the  same  lecturer.  There  is  no  chair  of  logic  or  an- 
cient history.  The  use  of  text-books  is  less  common  than  in  O.xford. 
There  are  fewer  fellowships,  but  more  scholarships. 

In  the  present  discussion  whether  we  shall  imitate  or  improve  the 
transatlantic  method  of  education,  it  is  interesting,  and  may  be  profit- 
able, to  judge  the  two  systems  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  by  their 
fruits.  From  the  following  list  of  eminent  graduates,  separated  into 
similar  groups,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  little  difference  in  theologi- 
cal results ;  but  Oxford  takes  the  lead  in  politics,  law,  and  logic,  and 
Cambridge  in  poetry  and  science : 


Oxford. 

Cambridge. 

Oxford. 

Camhridge. 

Wickliffe. 

Cranmer. 

Laud. 

Latimer. 

Sir  Wm.  Jones. 

Borne  Tooke. 

Prideaux. 

Ascham. 

Butler. 

Taylor. 

Addison. 

Bulwer. 

Whitefield. 

Donne. 

Johnson. 

Thackeray. 

Wesley. 

Charnock.' 

De  Quincey. 

Kinglake. 

Lowth. 

Barrow. 

Sydney  Smith. 

Owen. 

Lightfoot. 

Goldwin  Smith. 

Pusey. 

Stillingfleet. 

Manning. 

Howe. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Spenser. 

Stanley. 

Clarke. 

Young. 

Milton. 

Robertson. 

Middleton. 

Shelley. 

Otway. 

Maurice. 

Heber. 

Dryden. 

Gray. 

Wolsey. 

Cromwell. 

White. 

Hampden. 

Temple. 

Byron. 

Sidney. 

Walpole. 

Wordsworth. 

Clarendon. 

Wilberforce. 

Tennyson. 

Hale. 

Pitt. 

Shaftesbury. 

Palmerston. 

Bolingbroke. 

Bacon. 

Chatham. 

Harvey. 

Newton. 

ilansfield. 

Wren. 

Horseley. 

Blackstoue. 

Buekland. 

Hcrschel. 

Fox. 

Lyell. 

Wollaston. 

Canning. 

Grove. 

Whewell. 

Peel. 

Ruskin. 

Sedgwick. 

Gladstone. 

Daiiwin. 

Latham. 

Raleigh. 

Airy. 

Herbert. 

Macaulay. 

Talbot. 

Gibbon. 

Thirlwall. 

Mitford. 

Locke. 

Cudworth. 

Milman. 

Whately. 

Paley. 

Froude. 

ManseL 

Coleridge. 

GLEANINGS. 

ScDLPTTjRE. — The  statue  of  Hercules,  cast  by  Lysijipus,  was  only 
a  foot  high,  "  yet,"  says  Pliny,  "  it  expressed  the  muscles  and  bones 
of  the  hero  more  grandly  than  did  the  colossal  figures  of  other  art- 
ists." 

Buj)Dnisst. — It  is  a  sin  for  a  Buddhist  priest  to  give  flowers  to  a 
woman,  or  to  receive  any  thing  from  her  hands,  to  whistle,  to  work 
for  money,  or  to  light  a  fire. 

Ship-loads  of  the  water  of  the  Nile  are  annually  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  it  is  in  great  request,  not  only  on  epicurean  grounds, 
but  also  for  its  supposed  anti-Malthusian  properties. 

Schiller's  blank  verse  is  bad.  He  moves  in  it  as  a  fly  in  a  glass 
bottle.  The  trochaic  termination  of  German  words  renders  blank 
verse  in  that  language  almost  impracticable. — Coleridge. 

Talented. — A  vile  and  barbarous  vocable.  The  formation  of  a 
participle  passive  from  a  noun  is  a  license  that  nothing  but  a  very  pe- 
culiar felicity  can  justify. — lb. 

Heart. — The  muscular  force  of  the  heart  in  a  day  is  about  five 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  foot-pounds. 
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THE  BROOK-SIDE. 

Bt    Richakd    Monckton    Milnes. 


y  WANDERED  by  the  brook-side, 

-^     I  wandered  by  the  mill ; 

I  could  not  hear  the  brook  flow — 

The  noisy  wheel  was  still ; 

There  was  no  burr  of  grasshopper, 

No  ehirp  of  any  bird, 

But  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 


I  sat  beneath  the  elm-tree ; 

I  watched  the  long,  long  shade, 

And,  as  it  grew  still  longer, 

I  did  not  feel  afraid  ; 

For  I  listened  for  a  footfall, 

I  listened  for  a  word — 

But  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  all  the  sovind  I  heard. 


He  came  not — no,  he  came  not — 
The  night  came  on  alone — 
The  little  stars  sat  one  by  one, 
'Each  on  his  golden  throne ; 
The  evening  wind  passed  by  my  cheek. 
The  leaves  above  were  stirred — 
But  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 
Was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 


Fast  silent  tears  were  flowing, 
When  something  stood  behind ; 
A  hand  was  on  my  shoulder — 
I  knew  its  touch  was  kind : 
It  drew  me  nearer — nearer — 
Wc  did  not  speak  one  word. 
For  the  beating  of  our  own  hearts 
^Vas  all  the  sound  we  heard. 
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THE  "DANGEROUS  CLASSES"  OF  NEW  YORK, 
AND  EFFORTS  TO  IMPROVE  THEM. 


V. 

IN  the  efforts  which  have  previously  been  described,  to  cure  and 
prevent  the  alarming  evils  arising  in  New  York  from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  neglected  youth,  «ne  difficulty  was  at  once  encountered. 
The  children  of  the  vicious  poor,  if  left  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  born,  were  exposed  to  temptations  too  overwhelming  for 
any  ordinary  strength  of  character  to  conquer.  They  had  not  merely 
their  own  inherited  tendencies  toward  vice  or  pauperism  to  struggle 
against,  but  the  whole  social  tone  and  habit  about  them. 

With  a  lower  class,  even  more  than  with  a  higher,  the  last  influ- 
ence which  a  single  individual  can  successfully  resist  is  the  current 
opinion  and  practice  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  The  social  tone 
even  of  the  outcast  class  in  a  city  is  an  absolute  tyranny.  Whoever 
can  raise  himself  above  it  possesses  more  than  ordinary  strength  of 
character  and  intelligence. 

Among  the  lowest  poor  of  New  York,  the  influence  of  overcrowd- 
ing has  been  incredibly  debasing.  When  we  find  half  a  dozen  fam- 
ilies— as  we  frequently  do — occupying  one  room,  the  old  and  young, 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  sleeping  near  each  other, 
the  result  is  inevitable.  The  older  persons  commit  unnatural  crimes ; 
the  younger  grow  up  with  hardly  a  sense  of  personal  dignity  or  purity ; 
the  girls  are  corrupted  even  in  childhood ;  and  the  boys  become  natu- 
rally thieves,  vagrants,  and  vicious  characters.  Such  apartments  are 
at  once  "fever-nests  "  and  seminaries  of  vice.  The  inmates  areweak- 
cc-d  and  diseased  physically,  and  degraded  spii'itually.  Where  these 
houses  abound,  as  formerly  in  the  Five  Points,  or  now  in  the  First 
Ward,  or  near  Corlear's  Hook,  or  in  the  Seventeenth  Ward  near  the 
Tenth  Avenue,  there  is  gradually  formed  a  hideous  society  of  vice  and 
pauperism.  The  men  are  idle  and  drunken,  the  women  lazy,  quarrel- 
some, and  given  to  begging ;  the  children  see  nothing  but  examples 
of  drunkenness,  ,'ust,  and  idleness,  and  they  grow  up  inevitably  as 
sharpers,  beggars,  thieves,  burglars,  and  prostitutes.  Amid  such  com- 
munities of  outcasts  the  institutions  of  education  and  religion  are 
comparatively  powerless.  What  is  done  for  the  children  on  one  sacred 
day  is  wiped  out  by  the  influence  of  the  week,  and  even  daily  instruc- 
tion has  immense  difficulty  in  counteracting  the  lessons  of  home  and 
parents. 

For  such  children  of  the  outcast  poor,  there  seems  needed  a  more 
radical  cure  than  the  usual  influences  of  school  and  church. 

The  same  obstacle  also  appeared  soon  with  the  homeless  lads  and 
girls  who  were  taken  into  the  lodging-houses.  Though  without  a 
home,  they  were  often  not  legally  vagrant — that  is,  they  had  some 
ostensible  occupation,  some  street-trade — and  no  judge  would  commit 
them,  unless  a  very  flagrant  case  of  vagrancy  was  made  out  against 
them.  They  were  unwilling  to  be  sent  to  asylums,  and,  indeed,  were 
so  numerous  that  all  the  asylums  of  the  State  could  not  contain  them. 
Moreover,  their  care  and  charge  in  public  institutions  would  have 
entailed  expenses  on  the  city  so  heavy,  that  tax-payers  would  not  have 
consented  to  the  burdej. 

The  workers,  also,  in  this  movement  felt  from  the  beginning  that 
"  asylum-life  "  is  not  the  best  training  for  outcast  children  in  prepar- 
ing them  for  practical  life.  In  inrge  buildings,  where  a  multitude  of 
children  are  gathered  together,  the  bad  corrupt  the  good,  and  the 
good  are  not  educated  in  the  virtues  of  real  life.  The  machinery, 
too,  which  is  so  necessary  in  such  large  institutions,  unfits  a  poor 
boy  or  girl  for  practical  handwork. 

The  founders  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  earij  saw  that  the 
best  of  all  asylums  for  the  outcast  child  is  the  farmer's  home. 

The  United  States  have  the  enormous  ai?vantage  over  all  other 
countries,  in  the  treatment  of  difficult  questions  of  pauperism  and  re- 
form, that  they  possess  a  practically  unlimited  area  of  arable  land. 
The  demand  for  labor  on  this  land  is  beyond  any  present  supply. 
Moreover,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  in  America  our  most  solid  and 
intelligent  class. 

From  the  nature  of  their  circumstances,  their  laborers,  or  "  help," 
must  be  members  of  their  families,  and  share  in  their  social  tone.  It 
is  accordingly  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them  to  train  up  children 
who  shall  aid  in  their  work,  and  be  associates  of  their  own  chil- 
dren. A  servant  who  is  nothing  but  a  servant  would  be,  with  them, 
disagreeable  and  inconvenient.    They  like  to  educate  their  own  "help." 


With  their  overflowing  supply  of  food,  also,  each  new  mouth  iu 
the  household  brings  no  drain  on  their  means.  Children  are  a  bless- 
ing, and  the  mere  feeding  of  a  young  boy  or  girl  is  not  considered 
at  all. 

With  this  fortunate  state  of  things,  it  was  but  a  natural  inference 
that  the  important  movement  now  inaugurating  for  the  benefit  of  the 
unfortunate  children  of  New  York  should  at  once  strike  upon  a  plan 
of 

JSMIGSATIOX^. 

Simple  and  most  effective  as  this  ingenious  scheme  now  seems — 
which  has  accomplished  more  in  relieving  New  York  of  youthful  crime 
and  misery  than  all  other  charities  together — at  the  outset  it  seemed 
as  diflScult  and  perplexing  as  does  the  similar  cure  proposed  now  in 
Great  Britain  for  a  more  terrible  condition  of  the  children  of  the 
poor. 

Among  other  objections,  it  was  feared  that  the  farmers  would  not 
want  the  children  for  help ;  that,  if  they  took  them,  the  latter  would 
be  liable  to  ill-treatment,  or,  if  well  treated,  would  corrupt  the  vir- 
tuous children  around  them,  and  thus  New  York  would  be  scattering 
seeds  of  vice  and  corruption  all  over  the  land.  Accidents  might  occur 
to  the  unhappy  little  ones  thus  sent,  bringing  odium  on  the  benevolent 
persons  who  were  dispatching  them  to  the  country.  How  were  places 
to  be  found  ?  How  was  the  demand  and  supply  for  children's  labor 
to  be  connected  ?  How  were  the  right  employers  to  be  selected  ? 
And,  when  the  children  were  placed,  how  were  their  interests  to  be 
watched  over,  and  acts  of  oppression  or  hard  dealing  prevented  or 
punished  ?  Were  they  to  be  indentured,  or  not  ?  If  this  was  the 
right  scheme,  why  had  it  not  been  tried  long  ago  in  our  cities  or  in 
England  ? 

These  and  innumerable  similar  difficulties  and  objections  were 
offered  to  this  projected  plan  of  relieving  the  city  of  its  youthful  pau- 
perism and  suflering. 

They  all  fell  to  the  ground  before  the  confident  efforts  to  carry 
out  a  well-laid  scheme  ;  and  practical  experience  has  justified  none  of 
them. 

To  awaken  the  demand  for  these  children,  circulars  were  sent  out 
through  the  city- weeklies  and  the  rural  papers  to  the  country-districts. 
Huudreds  of  applications  poured  in  at  once  from  the  farmers  and  me- 
chanics all  through  the  Union.  At  first,  we  made  the  effort  to  meet 
individual  applications  by  sending  just  the  kind  of  children  wanted ; 
but  this  soon  became  impracticable. 

Each  applicant  or  employer  always  called  for  "  a  perfect  child," 
without  any  of  the  taints  of  earthly  depravity.  The  girls  must  be 
pretty,  good-tempered,  not  given  to  purloining  sweetmeats,  and  fond 
of  making  fires  at  daylight,  and  with  a  constitutional  love  for  Sunday- 
schools  and  Bible-lessons.  The  boys  must  be  well  made,  of  good 
stock,  never  disposed  to  steal  apples  or  pelt  cattle,  using  language  of 
perfect  propriety,  and  delighting  in  family-worship  and  prayer-meet- 
ings more  than  fishing  or  skating  parties.  These  demands,  of  course, 
were  not  always  successfully  complied  with.  Moreover,  to  those  who 
desired  the  children  of  "  blue  eyes,  fair  hair,  and  blond  complexion," 
we  were  sure  to  send  the  dark-eyed  and  brunette ;  and  the  particular 
virtues  wished  for  were  very  often  precisely  those  that  the  child  was 
deficient  in.  It  was  evidently  altogether  too  much  of  a  lottery  for 
bereaved  parents  or  benevolent  employers  to  receive  children  in  that 
way. 

Yet,  even  under  this  incomplete  plan,  there  were  many  cases  like 
the  following,  which  we  extract  from  our  journal : 


"  In  visiting,  during  May  last,  near  the  docks  at  the  foot  of  Twenty- 
third  Street,  I  found  a  boy,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  sitting  on  the 
wharf,  very  ragged  and  wretched-looking.  I  asked  him  where  he  lived, 
and  he  made  the  answer  one  hears  so  often  from  these  children — '  I  don't 
live  nowhere.'  On  fnrther  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  his  parents  had 
died  a  few  years  before — that  his  aunt  took  him  for  a  while,  but,  being 
a  drunken  woman,  had  at  length  turned  him  away ;  and  for  some  time 
he  had  slept  in  a  box  in  Twenty-second  Street,  and  the  loijsfed  him.,  he 
occasionally  making  a  sixpence  with  holding  horses  or  doing  an  errand. 
He  had  eaten  nothing  that  day,  though  it  was  afternoon.  I  gave  him 
something  to  eat,  and  he  promised  to  come  up  the  next  day  to  the 
office. 

"  He  came  up,  and  we  had  a  long  talk  together.  He  was  naturally 
an  intelligent  boy,  of  good  temperament  and  organization  ;  but  in  our 
Christian  city  of  New  York  he  had  never  heard  of  Jesus  Christ !  His 
mother,  long  ago,  had  taught  him  a  prayer,  and  oecasionaUy  he  said 
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this  in  the  dark  nights,  lying  on  the  boards.  .  .  .  Of  schools  orciiurches, 
of  oourae,  he  knew  nothing.  "We  sent  him  to  a  gentleman  in  Dt^laware, 
who  had  wished  to  make  the  experiment  of  bringing  up  a  vagrant  boy 
of  the  city.     He  thus  writes  at  his  arrival : 

"  '  The  boy  reached  Wilmington  in  safety,  where  I  found  him  a  few 
hours  after  he  arrived.  Poor  boy  !  He  hears  about  him,  or,  ratlier,  is, 
the  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  life  he  has  led — covered  with  vermin, 
almost  a  leper,  ignorant  in  the  e.xtreme,  and  seeming  wonderstruok 
almost  at  the  voice  of  kindness  and  sympathy,  and  bewildered  with  the 
idea  of  possessing  a  wardrobe  gotten  for  him. 

"  '  So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  so  short  an  observation,  I  should  think 
him  an  amiable  boy,  grateful  for  kindness  shown  him,  rather  timid  than 
energetic,  yet  by  no  means  deficient  in  intellectual  capacity,  and  alto- 
gether such  a  one  as,  by  God's  help,  can  be  made  something  of.  Such 
as  he  is,  or  may  turn  out  to  be,  I  accept  the  trust  conferred  upon  me,  not 
insensible  of  the  responsibility  I  incur  in  thus  becoming  tlie  instructor 
and  trainer  of  a  being  destined  to  an  endless  life,  of  which  that  which 
he  passes  under  my  care,  while  but  the  beginning,  may  determine  all 
the  rest.' 

"  In  a  letter  six  months  later,  he  writes : 

"  '  It  gives  me  nmoh  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that  Johnny  S 

continues  to  grow  in  favor  with  us  all.  Having  been  reclaimed  from  his 
vagrant  habits,  which  at  first  clung  pretty  close  to  him,  he  may  now  be 
said  to  be  a  steady  and  industrious  boy. 

"  *  I  have  not  had  occasion,  since  he  has  been  under  my  care,  to  re- 
prove him  so  often  as  once  even,  having  found  gentle  and  kindly  admo- 
nition quite  sutficient  to  restrain  him.  He  is  afl"eotionate  in  disposition, 
very  truthful,  and  remarkably  free  from  the  use  of  profane  or  rough 
language.  I  find  less  occasion  to  look  after  him  than  is  usual  with  chil- 
dren of  his  age,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  the  animals  intrusted  to  his 
care  are  well  attended  to,  etc. 

"  ' .  .  Johnny  is  now  a  very  good  speller  out  of  books,  reads  quite 
fairly,  aud  will  make  a  superior  penman — an  apt  scholar,  and  very  fond 
of  his  books.  I  have  been  his  teacher  thus  far.  He  attends  regularly  a 
Sabbath-school,  of  which  I  have  the  superintendence,  and  the  religious 
services  which  follow.'  " 

The  effort  to  place  tlie  city-children  of  the  street  in  country-fam- 
ilies revealed  a  spirit  of  humanity  and  kindness,  throughout  the  rural 
districts,  which  was  truly  delightful  to  see.  People  bore  with  these 
children  of  poverty,  sometimes,  as  they  did  not  with  their  own.  There 
was — and  not  in  one  or  two  families  alone — a  sublime  spirit  of  pa- 
tience exhibited  toward  these  unfortunate  little  creatures,  a  bearing 
with  defects  and  inherited  evils,  a  forgiving  over  and  over  again  of 
sins  and  wrongs,  which  showed  how  deep  a  hold  the  spirit  of  Christ 
had  taken  of  many  of  our  countrywomen. 

To  receive  such  a  letter  as  this  elevated  one's  respect  for  human 
nature : 

"S ,  February  14, 1859. 

"  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  to  Carrie's  letter,  to  inform  you  of  her 
welfiire  and  progress.  As  she  has  said,  it  is  now  one  year  since  she 
came  to  us ;  and,  in  looking  back  upon  the  time,  I  feel  that,  considering 
her  mental  deficiencies,  she  has  made  as  much  progress  in  learning  as 
could  be  expected.  Her  health,  which  was  at  first  and  for  several 
months  the  greatest  source  of  anxiety  to  us,  is  so  much  improved  that 
she  is,  indeed,  well.  Her  eyes  are  better ;  though  rather  weak,  they  do 
not  much  interfere  with  her  studies.  She  could  neither  sew  nor  knit 
when  she  came  here,  and  she  can  now  do  plain  kinds  of  both,  if  it  is 
prepared  for  ber.  She  could  not  tell  all  the  alphabet,  and  could  spell 
only  three  or  four  words.  She  now  reads  quite  fluently,  though  some- 
times stopping  at  a  '  hard  word,'  and  is  as  good  at  spelling  as  many 
Yankee  children  of  her  age.  I  hope  she  has  learned  some  wholesome 
moral  truths,  and  she  has  received  much  religious  instruction.  Though 
really  quite  a  conscientious  child  when  she  came,  she  had  a  habit  of 
telling  lies  to  screen  herself  from  blame,  to  which  she  is  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive ;  but  I  think  she  has  been  cured  of  this  for  a  long  time,  and  I 
place  perfect  confidence  in  her  word  and  in  her  honesty.  I  succeeded 
in  getting  her  fitted  to  enter  one  of  our  intermediate  schools  by  teaching 
her  at  home  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  winter.  I  am  obliged,  on 
account  of  her  exceeding  dulness,  to  spend  much  time  in  teaching  her 
out  of  school,  in  order  that  she  may  be  able  to  keep  up  with  her  classes. 
But  I  think  this  has  been  a  work  worth  doing,  and  I  especially  feel  it  to 
be  80  now,  as  I  am  employed  in  this  retrospect. 

"  I  am  often  asked  by  my  friends,  who  think  the  child  is  little  more 
than  half-witted,  why  I  do  not  '  send  her  back,  and  get  a  brighter  one.' 
My  answer  is,  that  she  is  just  the  one  who  needs  the  care  and  kindness 
which  Providence  has  put  it  into  my  power  to  bestow.  "We  love  her 
dearly ;  but,  if  I  did  not,  I  should  not  think  of  sending  her  back  to 
such  a  place  as  your  great  city.  She  is  just  one  of  those  who  could  be 
jnposed  upon  and  abused,  and  perhaps  may  never  be  able  to  take  care 
of  herself  wholly." 


Having  found  the  defects  of  our  first  plan  of  emigration,  we  soo^ 
inaugurated  another,  which  has  since  been  followed  out  successfully 
during  seventeen  years  of  constant  action. 

We  formed  little  companies  of  emigrants,  and,  after  thoroughly 
cleaning  and  clothing  them,  put  them  under  a  competent  agent,  and, 
first  selecting  a  village  where  there  was  a  call  or  opening  for  such  a 
party,  we  dispatched  them  to  the  place. 

The  farming  community  having  been  ^uly  notified,  there  was  usu- 
ally a  dense  crowd  of  people  at  the  station,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  tho 
youthful  travellers.  The  sight  of  the  little  company  of  the  children 
of  misfortune  always  touched  the  hearts  of  a  population  naturally 
generous.  They  were  soon  billeted  around  among  the  citizens,  and 
the  following  day  a  public  meeting  was  called  in  the  church  or  town- 
hall,  and  a  committee  appointed  of  leading  citizens.  The  agent  then 
addressed  the  assembly,  stating  the  benevolent  objects  of  the  society, 
.^nd  something  of  the  history  of  the  children.  The  sight  of  their 
worn  faces  was  a  most  pathetic  enforcement  of  his  arguments.  People 
who  were  childless  came  forward  to  adopt  children ;  others,  who  had 
not  intended  to  take  any  into  their  families,  were  induced  to  apply  for 
them  ;  ::;rl  many  who  really  wanted  the  children's  labor  pressed  for- 
ward to  obtain  it. 

In  every  American  community,  especially  in  a  Western  one,  there 
are  many  spare  places  at  the  table  of  life.  There  is  no  harassing 
"  struggle  tor  existence."  They  have  enough  for  themselves  and  the 
stranger  too.  Not,  perhaps,  thinking  of  it  before,  yet,  the  orphan  be- 
ing placed  in  their  presence  without  friends  or  home,  they  gladly  wel- 
come and  train  him.  The  committee  decide  on  the  applications.  Some- 
times there  is  almost  a  case  for  Solomon  before  them.  Two  eager 
mothers  without  children  claim  some  little  waif  thus  cast  on  the  strand 
before  them.  Sometimes  the  family  which  has  taken  in  a  fine  lad  for 
the  night  feels  that  it  cannot  do  without  him,  and  yet  the  committee 
prefer  a  better  home  for  him.  And  so  hours  of  discussion  and  selec- 
tion pass.  Those  who  can,  pay  the  fares  of  the  children,  or  otherwise 
make  some  gift  to  the  society,  until  at  length  the  business  of  charity 
is  finished,  and  a  little  band  of  young  wayfarers  and  homeless  rovers 
in  the  world  find  themselves  in  comfortable  and  kind  homes,  with  all 
the  boundless  advantages  and  opportunities  of  the  Western  farmer's 
life  about  them. 

THE  EFFECTS. 

During  the  seventeen  years,  the  Children's  Aid  Society  has  thus 
dispatched  some  seventeen  thonsand  little  ones  to  country-homes.  The 
children  are  not  indentured,  but  are  free  to  leave,  if  ill-treated  or 
dissatisfied ;  and  the  farmers  can  dismiss  them,  if  they  find  them  use- 
less or  otherwise  unsuitable. 

This  appaiently  loose  arrangement  has  worked  well,  and  put  both 
sides  on  their  good  behavior.  We  have  seldom  had  any  cases  brought 
to  our  attention  of  ill-treatment.  The  main  complaint  is,  that  the 
older  lads  change  places  often.  This  is  an  unavoidable  result  of  a 
prosperous  condition  of  the  laboring  classes.  The  employers,  how- 
ever, are  ingenious,  and  succeed  often,  by  little  presents  of  a  calf  or 
pony  or  lamb  or  a  small  piece  of  land,  in  giving  the  child  a  permanent 
interest  in  the  family  and  the  farm.  Thousands  are  growing  up  where 
they  were  first  placed,  and  undistinguishable  from  the  other  children 
of  the  village.  Many  are  now  owners  of  good  properties,  and  holding 
respectable  positions.  A  great  multitude  of  boys  aud  girls  are  thus 
saved  to  the  country  and  themselves. 


WITH   OR   WITHOUT   THE   BIBLE? 

IN  England  there  are  two  main  schemes  of  education,  the  National 
Eduealional  Lear/ue  and  the  Denominational  Sy.ilem,  At  present 
there  is  the  most  vehement  controversy  on  the  subject  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  much  inform. ition  may  be  gained  by  a  brief  review  of  the 
arguments  adduced  on  both  sides.  For,  separated  from  mere  techni- 
calities, the  question  agitated  is  that  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
paper,  education  with  or  without  the  Bible  ?  The  National  League 
has  a  general  system  applied  to  all  schools  under  its  control.  The 
Bible  does  not  enter  into  this  plan  as  a  text-hook.  But  doctrines 
drawn  from  it,  and  extracts  from  it,  are  in  general  use.  The  whole 
bias  of  the  system  is  certainly  Protestant.  This  is  offensive  to  two 
parties.  The  Roman  Catholics  object  to  the  Protestant  Bible  in  ioto, 
although  there  is  nothing  in  the  books  in  use  in  the  least  opposed 
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to  their  views.  The  Dissenters  object  to  the  Church  of  England  in- 
fluence.    Both  these  objections  have  a  reasonable  ground. 

In  Ireland,  Cardinal  Cullen,  after  a  long  resistance,  has  forbid- 
den his  flock  to  send  thoir  children  to  the  schools  of  the  National 
Board.  It  seems  as  if  all  the  Protestant  jealousies  caused  by  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  were  likely  to  compensate  them- 
selves, for  recent  chagrin,  by  uniting  to  resist  the  demand  for  denomi- 
national education  in  Ireland.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  Catholics  by  reducing  the  system  of  education  to  a  secular 
level.  This  Bishop  Allathorne  calls  "  godless."  Objection  is  made  to 
the  plan  of  giviug  secular  education  in  common,  and  then  allowing  the 
various  denominational  teachers  to  use  the  school  at  given  extra  hours 
for  religious  instruction.  Nor  do  the  Roman  Catholics  think  their 
case  will  be  amply  provided  for  until  they  are  released  from  paying 
rates  for  municipal  schools,  and  receive  help  from  the  state  for 
schools  of  their  own — not,  however,  subject  to  the  state  control. 
The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  given  the  weight  of  its  influence  to 
the  secular  plan. 

Now  it  seems  some  schools  must  be  provided,  and  provided  by  a 
compulsory  rate,  where  no  good  denominational  schools  are  in  exist- 
ence, and  on  these  schools  it  will  be  impossible  to  impress  a  denomi- 
national character.  Here  the  child  learns  to  read,  write,  and  cipher, 
with  a  little  history,  grammar,  and  geography.  The  fear  is,  that  if 
religion  is  ostracized,  although  these  sciences  have  no  direct  connec- 
tion with  it,  yet  that  education  in  mind,  habit  of  thought,  and  feeling, 
which  should  accompany  secular  education,  will  fail. 

But  we  may  best  infer  the  results  of  ostracizing  the  Bible  and  re- 
ligious training  by  noting  some  statistics  taken  from  a  country  where 
secular  education  pifre  et  simple  was,  until  lately,  quits  unknown.  We 
quote  from  an  Italian  Blue-book  on  education,  recently  translated  into 
English  for  the  London  National  Protestant  League,  by  the  writer  of 
this  paper.  It  was  presented  to  the  Italian  Parliament  during  the 
ministry  of  Signer  Mateucci  in  1861.  The  great  effort  of  the  Roman 
Curia,  through  the  Propaganda,  was  to  get  all  schools  and  seminaries 
into  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  Almost  exclusively  they  held  the  endow- 
ments and  headships  of  all  schools  and  colleges  worth  possessing. 
But  Professor  Mateucci  gives  a  deplorable  account  of  the  state  of  edu- 
cation throughout  Italy ; 

"  la  Lombardy  and  in  Piedmont  (always,  and  in  every  thing,  the 
most  advanced  provinces  of  Italy),  little  more  than  three  persons  in 
one  hundred  were  able  to  read  and  write ;  a  few  more  could  spell,  but 
making  all  allowance  possible,  ninety  persons  out  of  one  hundred  did 
not  even  know  the  letters  nor  the  arithmetical  figures.  In  Central 
Italy,  that  is,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  the  duchies  of  Parma, 
Modena,  Lucca,  and  in  the  jEmilia,  it  was  much  worse,  yet  they  were 
really  well  off  in  comparison  with  Southern  Italy,  beginning  with 
Rome  down  to  Sicily ;  for  here  not  one  in  one  hundred  had  received 
any  mental  training." 

The  Jesuits  chiefly  undertake  education,  and  their  system  not 
only  begins  and  ends  with  religion,  but  is  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  it.  As  an  example,  extracts  from  Latin  lives  of  saints  are  used 
in  many  colleges  of  Italy  instead  of  Horace  or  the  Metamorphoses. 
At  the  Roman  college  the  training  is  essentially  religious.  And  if 
just  complaint  is  made  against  the  English  public-school  system, 
which  teaches  too  much  Latin  and  Greek,  to  the  exclusion  of  modern 
languages  and  general  science,  complaint  is  deserved  by  a  system 
which  makes  a  boy  priggish  and  precocious,  and  turns  him  out  igno- 
rant of  the  classics  of  his  mother  tongue. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  oppressed  people 
have  demanded  one  of  their  inalienable  rights — education.  An  inquiry 
was  made  by  commissioners,  who  in  several  places  were  opposed  in 
their  task  by  the  clergy.  They  found  that  in  numerous  colleges 
whose  endowments  had  been  left  for  secular  education,  they  had  been 
turned  aside  into  religious  channels ;  that  everywhere  the  clergy  had 
built  up  theological  seminaries,  to  the  destruction  of  public  schools. 
The  first  action  of  the  government  upon  this  report  was  to  remove 
the  priest."  from  power,  and  to  provide  a  general  system  of  education 
very  analogous  to  the  common-school  system  of  the  United  States. 
So  gresit  was  the  decay,  that  buildings  had  to  be  erected  for  the  most 
part,  and  every  thing  commenced  ab  initio.  Twenty  million  francs 
were  expended  on  this  work,  despite  the  impoverished  state  of  the 
treasury.  France,  which  is  one-third  larger  than  Italy,  although  her 
revenues  are  much  greater,  expends  only  one-third  more — so  that  the 
two  countries  are  about  equal.     It  is   ([uite  disgraceful  to  England, 


that,  while  millions  are  annually  expended  in  sewage,  only  two  millions 
find  thei»  way  to  the  council  on  education.  The  system  adopted  by 
the  Italian  Government  is  similar  to  that  of  the  English  National 
League.  Religion  is  not  ostensibly  taught,  yet  they  are  still  Catholic 
schools. 

The  ancient  universities,  like  Padua,  Mantua,  etc.,  are  well  endowed. 
Their  chairs  have  almost  invariably  been  filled  by  priests,  who  never 
yielded  any  return  of  the  revenues.  A  board  of  trustees  and  direct- 
ors now  manages  the  property /or  the  people,  and  it  yields  a  much  in- 
creased rental.  In  towns,  the  people  are  taxed  for  the  erection  of 
school-houses,  and  the  payment  of  the  teachers  of  elementary  classes. 
The  provinces  provide  for  the  lyceums  and  gymnasiums,  the  secondary 
and  higher  schools.  The  amount  thus  collected  is  inadequate  to  the 
expenses,  and  so  the  government  meets  the  balance,  amounting  to  about 
eleven  million  francs.  Formerly  all  these  funds  were  collected  by  the 
bishops,  who  have  been  superseded.  Italian  schools  are  divided  into 
eleven  classes:  Infant  schools,  primary  schools,  Latin  schools,  nor- 
mal schools,  high  schools,  technical  schools,  technical  institutes,  adult 
schools,  academies,  conservatories,  and  universities. 

The  management  of  the  infant  schools  is  much  the  same  as  our 
own.  The  object  is  to  keep  the  children  amused.  Consequently,  be- 
yond the  alphabet  and  figures,  they  learn  little  save  songs  and  drill. 
The  primary  schools  are  divided  into  two  kinds.  The  minori  are  found 
in  the  smallest  towns,  and  larger  places  possess  both  this  kind  and  the 
maggiori.  The  pupils  are  taught  reading,  writing,  elementary  arith- 
metic, geography,  and  history.  The  girls  also  learn  needlework,  and 
the  boys  drawing  and  drilling. 

Before  1859,  with  a  population  of  twenty-five  million  persons,  the 
whole  of  Italy  had  but  seven  thousand  of  these  elementary  schools.  In 
ten  years,  the  number  was  augmented  to  thirty-two  thousand,  with 
thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred  teachers.  At  this  period,  only  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  children  attended  these  schools ;  now  one 
million,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  attend. 

If  boys  are  destined  for  the  learned  professions,  the  Church  ex- 
cepted, indeed,  for  any  career  involving  technical  instruction,  they  are 
sent  at  twelve  years  of  age  to  the  Latin  school.  Here  they  acquire  Lat- 
in, Greek,  mathematics,  with  Italian  composition  and  literature.  There 
are  four  hundred  and  forty-six  such  schools,  with  an  attendance  of 
twenty  thousand  five  hundred  young  men.  The  high  schools  are  a  grade 
higher.  Their  curriculum  lasts  three  years,  and  prepares  immediately 
for  the  university.  These  schools  number  one  hundred  and  forty-six, 
with  forty-nine  hundred  scholars.  Schoolmasters  are  trained  in  the 
scmole  normale  ;  but  the  demand  for  teachers  is  so  great,  that  they  are 
frequently  obliged  to  leave  before  their  course  is  completed.  The 
technical  schools  are  for  clerks,  trades,  etc.,  a  theoretical  and  practical 
training  being  thoroughly  imparted  in  them,  similar  to  our  school  of 
mines.  There  are  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  them,  with  sixteen 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-seven  pupils.  The  technical  institutes 
resemble  our  polytechnic  schools.  Natural  sciences,  mathematics, 
and  the  highest  branches  of  knowledge,  are  here  imparted.  The  means 
of  education  having  been  for  a  long  time  so  limited,  many  grown-up 
persons  are  anxious  to  remedy  their  deficiencies.  For  these  the  adult 
schools  provide  an  excellent  opportunity.  During  the  evening,  and  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  they  are  crowded.  Those  who  think  a  Sunday- 
school,  not  devoted  exclusively  to  singing  hymns,  is  improperly  con- 
ducted, might  see  here  as  much  self-denial  and  labor  in  both  teachers 
and  taught  as  in  any  religious  school. 

The  free  universities  of  Italy  are  local  merely.  They  are  those  of 
Camerino,  Macerata,  Perugia,  and  Urbino.  Fifteen  out  of  the  entire 
number  are  under  government  control.  Eight  hundred  and  thirty  pro- 
fessors are  engaged  in  the  twenty  colleges,  w  ith  an  average  attendance 
of  nine  thousand  students.  Tlie  statistics  of  studies  are  certainly 
curious.  In  the  year  1869  there  were  twenty-three  hundred  and 
seventy-six  students  of  law ;  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  medicine 
and  surgery ;  fifteen  hundred  and  nineteen  of  mathematics  and  natural 
science ;  twenty-two  of  philosophy ;  thirteen  of  divinity  ;  eight  hundred 
and  ten  of  pharmacy;  twenty-two  of  dentistry;  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  of  veterinary  surgery.  Fourteen  hundred  diplomas  are 
given  annually,  on  an  average.  It  is  remarkable  that,  out  of  thirty-six 
theological  classes  in  as  many  colleges,  there  were  only  eight  students 
in  186Y.  Formerly  conventual  schools  were  the  sole  resort  for  girls. 
These  have  been  replaced  on  the  abolition  of  monasteries  by  what  are 
called  convitti.  There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  large  establish- 
ments, educating  some  ten  thousand  boys  and  girls,  who  are  boarded 
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and  lodged.  The  cost  is  very  small.  The  studies  are  excellently  con- 
ducted,  and  the  pupils  proceed  straight  to  the  universities.     • 

A  comparison  of  the  education  imparted  in  these  schools  generally, 
with  that  imparted  in  the  Roman  college  under  Jesuit  management, 
redounds  infinitely  to  the  credit  of  the  former.  But  it  is  education 
without  the  Bible,  and  generally  in  the  colleges  the  substitution  of 
military  drill  for  the  daily  mass,  and  the  entire  absence  of  religious 
instruction,  tends  directly  to  skepticism.  In  compensation,  one  sees 
the  manly  tone  and  fearless  bearing  peculiar  to  English  and  American 
universities.  Sneakism  is  scouted,  and  if  the  pupils  go  less  to  the  con- 
fessional, they  become  brighter  ornaments  of  the  social  sphere.  This 
is  a  direct  answer  to  those  who  denounce  freedom  of  education  in 
Italy.  We  do  not  fear  skepticism  so  much  as  ignorance.  One  result 
of  increased  education  has  been  a  greater  obedience  to  law.  The  peo- 
ple elect  their  own  representatives,  and  have  a  voice  in  the  laws  that 
govern  them.  The  men  returned  are  evidences  of  increased  enlighten- 
ment. 

On  the  whole,  then,  judging  from  the  practical  working  of  educa- 
tion without  the  Bible,  it  seems  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  Unmixed 
good  is  unattainable.  Hence  we  find  the  alloy  of  rationalism,  and  in 
many  cases  avowed  infidelity.  It  is  not  quite  certain,  however,  that 
religious  training  would  avert  these  complexions  of  mind.  They  are 
rather  an  inevitable  reaction  against  an  enforced  creed  which  forbade 
investigation  and  silenced  opinion.  The  greater  the  compression,  the 
fiercer  the  rebound. 
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ANOTHER  CHAPTER  UPON   FIGURES. 


A  RECENT  number  of  Appletons'  Journal  contained  a  very  in- 
teresting "  Chapter  upon  Figures,"  in  which  is  given  a  rule 
for  forming  so-called  magic  squares. 

This  rule  differs  somewhat  from  the  one  we  have  long  been  familiar 
with,  though  the  general  principle  is  the  same.  The  annexed  square, 
in  which  the  sum  of  the  figures 
in  each  column  is  constant,  is 
formed  thus  :  Beginning  with 
No.  1,  in  the  place  immediately 
below  the  centre  of  the  square, 
you  write  the  figures,  descend- 
ing obliquely  to  the  right  until 
the  confines  of  the  square  are 
reached.  In  the  example  taken, 
No.  4  would  fall  outside  of  the 
square,  into  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  an  adjoining 
square.  This  number  is  there- 
fore transferred  to  the  corresponding 
place  in  the  original  square — viz.,  the 
right-hand  upper  corner.  Proceeding 
again  obliquely  to  the  right.  No.  5 
falls  outside  again ;  it  is  transferred 
to  the  corresponding  place  in  the  ori- 
ginal square.  Again  descending  ob- 
liquely, you  are  stopped  by  a  place 
already  filled  ;  the  next  figure  (No.  1) 
is  written  two  places  below  the  last 
number.  Continuing  to  apply  these  rules,  you  arrive  at  the  lower 
right-hand  corner  (No.  28) ;  the  next  number  is  written  as  if  you  were 
stopped  by  a  place  filled — thus  you  write  No.  29  in  the  corresponding 
place  in  the  original  square.  In  practice,  the  squares  represented  by 
dotted  lines  are  not  drawn ;  but  their  position  is  only  imagined. 

To  ascertain  the  sum  of  each  column,  you  have  only  to  multiply 
the  centre  figure  by  the  one  immediately  adjoining  on 
the  left ;  thus,  7x25  =  175.     This  rule  holds  good 
for  all  squares  constructed  on  this  plan. 

When  the  places  are  filled  with  an  arithmetical 
progression,  the  square  is  still  "  magic."  Thus,  writ- 
ing 1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  etc.,  in  the  square  of  nine  places,  we 
have  the  sum  of  each  column  =  27. 

When  the  places  are  filled  with  a  geometrical 
progression,  the  product  of  the  numbers  in  each  column  is  constantly 
equal : 


7 
6 
15 

17 
9 

1 

3 

11 

Sum  =  27. 


27 

6561 

3 

64 

65536 

4 

9 

81 

729 

16 

256 

4096 

2187 

1 

243 

16384 

1 

1024 

Product  =  631,441. 

Product  =  16,777,216. 

The  study  of  magic  squares  is  of  great  antiquity.  .  The  Chinese 
and  Hindoos  are  said  to  have  been  familiar  with  similar  arrangements 
of  figures.  The  earliest  treatise  extant  is  by  Moschopulus,  a  Greek 
author  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century.  The  writings  of  Cor- 
nelius Agrippa,  much  accused  of  magic,  contain  some  of  these  squares. 
In  1708,  Poignard,  a  canon  of  Brussels,  published  a  curious  work. 
He  shows  how  these  squares  may  be  made  by  combining  two  squares 
which  are  in  themselves  "magic." 

Take  a  square  of  25,  for  example.  Fill  the  upper  row  with  the 
figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  in  any  older  you  please — say,  1,  3,  5,  2,  4.  Then 
fill  the  second  row  of  the  square  with  the  same  figures,  beginning  with 
the  third — thus,  5,  2,  4,  1,  3 — and  repeat  this  process  until  sqna-e  A 
is  filled.  To  construct  square  B,  write  in  like  manner  the  multiples 
of  5 — viz.,  0,  5,  10,  15,  20 — in  any  order  you  please,  taking  care. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

1 

3 

5 

2 

4 

5 

0 

15 

10 

20 

6 

3 

20 

12 

24 

6 

2 

4 

1 

3 

10 

20 

5 

0 

15 

W 

22 

9 

1 

18 

4 

1 

3 

5 

2 

0 

15 

10 

20 

5 

4 

16 

13 

25 

7 

3 

5 

2 

4 

1 

20 

5 

0 

15 

10 

23 

10 

2 

19 

11 

2 

4 

1 

3 

5 

15 

10 

20 

5 

0 

17 

14 

21 

8 

5 

Sum  =  65. 

however,  to  begin  the  second  row  with  the  second  or  fourth  number 
of  the  series.  The  magic  square  C  is  then  completed  by  simply  add- 
ing the  numbers  in  one  square  to  those  in  corresponding  positions  in 
the  second.  Thus,  adding  the  upper  right-hand  corners,  4  -I-  20  =  24 ; 
next  below,  3-H'5  =  18,  etc.,  etc.,  the  sums  being  written  in  corre- 
sponding places  in  square  C. 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  this  process  we  obtain  squares  quite 
unlike  those  made  by  the  rule  given  in  the  previous  article.  This  rule 
has  the  great  advantage  over  the  others,  that  you  may  cause  any  num- 
ber to  fall  in  any  desired  place. 

In  conclusion,  you  may  well  ask,  "  Cui  bono  ?  " 


ONLY  A  VIOLET 

/^NLY  a  violet,  wee  and  blue — 
^-^    Only  a  violet  dashed  with  dew, 
Only  a  violet's  odorous  sighs 
Driving  the  tears  'thwart  tender  eyes. 

Only  a  violet,  telling  tales 

Of  parted  paths — of  vanished  vales  ; 

Only  a  violet,  like  to  one 

That  bloomed  when  heart  by  heart  was  won. 

Only  a  violet,  that  is  all ; 
Only  a  violet,  blue  and  small ; 
Token,  on  Spring's  meek  bosom  borne, 
Of  Love's  sweet  Resurrection-mom. 

Only  a  violet's  odorous  breath. 
Bearing  love  back  from  dearth  and  death, 
Only  a  violet,  wee  and  blue — 
Only  a  violet  dashed  with  dew  ! 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  HOIVIE   OF  VICTOR    HUGO. 

By  an  American  Natal  Officer. 

IN  the  latter  part  of  September,  1S63,  our  steamer  was  cruising 
among  the  islands  of  the  English  Channel,  and,  on  reaching 
Guernsey,  I  made  one  of  a  party  of  "  toilers  of  the  sea "  from  our 
wardroom,  who  landed  at  St.-Pierre  Port,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting 
up  novelties  near  the  scene  of  the  loves  and  trials  of  the  gentle  Deru- 
chette  and  the  sturdy  Gilliatt,  whose  wooing  is  so  beautifully  toM  by 
Victor  Hugo. 

Thinliing  that  the  eminent  author  might  be  at  home,  and,  per- 
chance, might  extend  a  welcome  to  us,  whose  homes  were  so  far  away, 
we  ventured  a  visit  to  Hauteville  House,  his  residence,  but  found  that 
he  was  at  that  time  absent  from  the  island. 

Our  disappointment  was  great  indeed,  but  was  somewhat  dimin- 
islied  by  the  courtesy  of  II.  de  Kessler,  one  of  Hugo's  most  intimate 
friends — his  next  neighbor  and  fellow-exile — who  kindly  volunteered 
to  show  us  the  interior  of  his  friend's  home. 

The  exterior  of  the  mansion  is  not  at  all  pretentious  in  appearance, 
and,  we  found  on  entering,  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  interior — 
where  one  is  struck  by  the  air  of  comfort,  nay,  even  of  luxury,  that 
every  thing  presents  ;  and  it  is  easily  to  be  seen  that  the  proprietor 
appreciates  his  home. 

The  walls  of  the  hall  through  which  we  passed  were  covered  from 
the  ceiling  to  the  floor  with  Chinese  matting,  fancifully  woven,  cover- 
ing and  hiding  whitewash  and  paint-work.  The  dining-room,  into 
which  we  were  first  shown,  drew  from  us  exclamations  of  admiration. 
Its  four  walls  are  (jovered  with  porcelain,  adorned  with  quaint  and  cu- 
rious devices,  and  the  chimney-place  and  mantel  are  so  designed  as  to 
form  a  large  double  H,  the  one  upon  the  other,  presenting  the  initials 
of  the  name  of  the  house  and  of  its  proprietor. 

The  furniture  was  plain  and  substantial,  such  as  may  be  found  in 
the  dining-room  of  auy  person  in  easy  circumstances,  but  our  atten- 
tion was  particularly  directed  to  a  large,  high-backed,  curiously-carved 
arm-chair  which  was  .against  the  wall,  near  the  head  of  the  table  ;  and, 
upon  inquiry,  we  learned  that  it  was  reserved  for  the  sole  use  and  oc- 
cupation of  the  spirits  of  the  deceased  ancestors  of  Hugo,  which 
were  supposed — or  I  should  say,  believed — by  the  present  head  of  the 
house,  to  indulge  in  the  pleasant  pastime  of  watching  the  material 
good  things  disappear  at  meal-times,  before  the  appetites  of  their 
healthy  descendants  ;  and  a  locked  chain,  which  extended  from  arm 
to  arm,  is  intended  to,  and  quite  effectually  does,  keep  all  material 
bodies  from  profaning  the  venerable  seat  of  the  spirits. 

From  this  we  were  shown  into  the  smoking-room.  The  walls  here 
were  covered  with  heavy  Brussels  tapestry,  and  around  the  room  ran 
a  broad  transom,  cushioned  with  the  same,  for  the  convenience  of  such 
of  the  guests  as  indulged  in  the  weed,  while,  for  those  who  did  not,  there 
was  entertainment  to  be  found  in  looking  through  the  large  albums  on 
the  centre-table,  which  contain  photographs  of  the  original  of  the  ad- 
mirably-painted characters  who  figure  in  "  Les  Slis^rables,"  and  "  Les 
Travailleurs  de  la  Mer." 

Leaving  this,  we  ascended  a  winding  staircase,  the  wall  on  one  side 
of  which  was  hung  with  tapestry,  as  in  the  smoking-room,  and  we  en- 
tered the  parlor,  which  was  full  of  relics  of  inestimable  value. 

Four  gilded  statues  in  wood — obtained  by  Hugo's  father  from  the 
palace  of  the  doges  in  Venice,  when  he  was  a  peer  of  France — up- 
hold a  rich  canopy  over  the  cTieminee,  in  front  of  which  is  an 
elaborately-embroidered  screen,  the  handiwork  of  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dovir  and  her  attendants.  The  walls  and  the  ceiling  of  this,  the  blue- 
Toom,  are  covered  with  heavy  tapestry-work,  in  beads  of  jet,  and  sil- 
ver, and  gold,  thus  making  a  material  as  impenetrable  as  a  coat  of 
mail.  These  valuable  pieces  were  the  property  formerly  of  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden,  and  a  romantic  history  is  attached  to  them,  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  character  given  by  historians  to  that  eccen- 
tric personage. 

In  the  adjoining  room  (separated  from  this  by  folding-doors),  the 
hangings  of  which  are  red,  is  a  mantel-piece  made  from  the  bedposts 
and  ornaments  belonging  to  the  royal  couch  of  Francis  I.  of  France. 
On  the  table,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  is  a  desk  to  which  are  secured 
the  inkstands  and  pens  of  Lamartine,  George  Sand,  Alexandre  Dumas, 
and  of  Hugo  himself,  and  in  a  little  drawer  under  each  inkstand  is  a 
letter  from  each  of  these  celebrated  authors,  acut  with  th6  articles  at 
the  request  of  Madame  Hugo,  attesting  that  they  were  formerly  used 


by  them.  This  reliquary — as  the  desk  may  be,  and  not  inappropriately 
called — was  designed  by  Madame  Hugo,  and  raffled  by  her  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  ragged  children  of  the  island.  A  large  sum  of 
money  was  realized,  and  the  fortunate  winner,  appreciating  the  benev- 
olent intention  of  the  lady,  very  courteously  and  properly  gave  it  back 
to  her,  as  most  deserving  of  it,  and  we  were  informed  that  she  values 
it  as  much  as  any  of  the  relics  she  possesses. 

Opening  out  from  this  was  a  glass  door  leading  to  a  pretty  little 
grapery,  built  over  the  sitting-room,  a  cosy  place  for  a  quiet  smoke, 
commanding  a  fine  view  over  the  island. 

In  the  third  story  is  the  bed-chamber,  arranged  by  Hugo  in  antici- 
pation of  a  promised  visit  from  Garibaldi.  The  ornamentation  of  the 
room  was  very  rich,  and  the  carving  and  painting  were  all  designed  by 
Hugo  himself,  and,  of  course,  carried  out  under  his  superintendence, 
and  they  show  an  undoubted  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  The  Italian 
hero,  however,  has  never  paid  his  promised  visit,  much  to  the  author's 
regret,  and  the  chamber  still  stands  unoccupied,  awaiting  his  pleasure 
and  convenience. 

All  these  rooms  were  in  the  rear  portion  of  the  building,  that  in 
the  front  portion  being  fitted  up  in  accordance  with  the  latest  modern 
style,  and  used  by  the  family  of  the  author.  We  had  imagined  that 
we  had  been  shown  every  thing  worth  noting,  and  were  thus  far  per- 
fectly well  satisfied  with  our  visit,  when  we  were  asked  if  it  w'ould 
give  us  pleasure  to  look  at  the  study  of  the  author.  We,  of  course, 
rephed  in  the  affirmative,  and  pictured  to  our  mind's  eye  a  luxurious 
library,  with  cases  of  rare  and  valuable  works  lining  the  walls,  capa- 
cious arm-chairs  at  hand,  and  every  comfort  imaginable.  But  nothing 
of  the  sort  met  our  astonished  gaze,  as  we  were  shown  into  the  attic. 
Cinderella's  corner  of  the  hearth  could  not  have  appeared  more  bare 
and  cheerless  to  her,  on  her  return  from  the  court-ball,  than  this  study 
did  to  us,  in  contrast  with  what  we  had  imagined. 

Up  in  this  attic  were  the  library,  the  study,  and  even  the  bedroom 
of  Hugo,  each  as  small  and  as  comfortless  as  the  cell  of  any  anchorite 
and  our  guide  gave  us  a  description  of  the  habits  and  mode  of  living 
adopted  by  the  hard-working  author,  frcm  which  it  was  evident  that 
he  cares  little  for  personal  luxury. 

On  all  sides  in  the  study  and  bedroom  are  conveniences  for  writing. 
In  the  latter  room  was  a  hard,  leather-covered  couch,  raised  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  from  the  carpetless  fioor,  which,  we  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve, was  the  most  comfortable  used  by  Hugo.  Such  a  bed  was 
enough  to  give  one  the  nightmare,  and  we  were  not  astonished  when 
M.  de  Kessler  explained  to  us  how,  for  the  delectation  of  his  readers, 
even  what  was  beautiful  or  grotesque  or  strange  in  Hugo's  dreams 
was  saved — such,  for  instance,  as  we  see  in  the  descriptions  given  of 
the  characters  and  the  persons,  the  speeches  and  the  actions  of  Gwj-n- 
plaine  and  the  Duchess  Josiane,  in  that  latest  production  of  his  gen, 
"  L'Homme  Qui  Kit " — the  conceptions  of  a  heavily-taxed  brain,  shaped 
and  clothed  in  dreams  whose  horrors  have  been  caused  by  the  tortures 
of  indigestion  and  the  hardness  of  his  couch.  When  he  retires,  after 
hours  spent  in  earnest  brain-work,  should  any  thing  worthy  of  note 
occur  to  his  mind,  or  should  he  awake  from  a  dream  which  has  been 
particularly  horrible,  before  the  impression  fades,  he,  by  reaching  out 
his  hand,  can  bring  into  place  a  desk  which  is  hinged  to  the  wall  at 
the  foot  of  the  couch,  with  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  ready  at  hand,  and 
which  works  with  an  ease  showing  plainly  that  there  had  been  fre- 
quent occasion  for  its  use.  Doubtless,  we  are  indebted  to  some  night- 
mare for  that  description  of  the  struggle  between  Gilliatt  and  the 
devil-fish  which  is  so  vividly  given  in  the  "  Toilers  of  the  Sea." 

Opening  the  glass  door  through  which  alone  light  entered  this 
room,  we  walked  out  upon  a  balcony  which  leads  around  the  eaves  of 
the  house,  and  from  this  mounted  a  ladder  to  a  lookout-tower,  some 
ten  or  twelve  feet  higher,  whence  a  beautiful  view  was  had  of  the 
whole  of  Guernsey,  together  with  the  islets  of  Herm  and  Sark,  oppo- 
site the  harbor  of  St.-Pierre. 

We  were  told  that  often  at  night  the  indefatigable  author  could  be 
seen,  rapt  in  thought,  passing  the  round  of  the  balcony,  or  standing 
in  silent  study  on  the  tower  above,  evidently  unravelling  the  thread 
of  the  strange  narratives  which  have  flowed  from  his  pen.  In  such 
moments  no  one  dreams  of  approaching  him,  to  break  in  upon  the 
current  of  his  thoughts,  and  he  studies  on  in  utter  obliviousness  of 
every  thing  but  the  work  that  engages  his  attention.  I  concluded, 
from  what  I  had  seen  of  the  home  and  heard  of  the  life  of  this  dis- 
tinguished author,  that  his  devotion  to  the  world  of  letters  must,  in- 
deed, be  greater  than  that  of  any  living  writer ;  for  I  have  never  heard 
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of  one  whose  self-denial  and  industry  were  so  great  and  untiring,  even 
when  not  surrounded  by  the  comforts,  the  luxury,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence, which  are  found  everywhere  throughout  the  Hauteville  mansion, 
save  and  except  that  portion  devoted  to  the  use  of  its  projirietor. 


DEATH   BY   BEHEADING. 

IN  number  fifty-seven  of  the  Jocrnal  we  gave  a  brief  account  of 
the  results  of  some  recent  experiments  by  French  surgeons  on 
the  head  of  a  man  recently  guillotined,  made  to  test  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Pinel,  that  life  and  consciousness  remained  for  a  considerable  time 
after  decapitation.  These  surgeons  were  Drs.  Evrard  and  Beaumetz, 
of  Beauvais,  and  the  head  was  that  of  a  criminal  convicted  of  parri- 
cide. It  was  delivered  to  them  five  minutes  after  the  execution,  and 
was  immediately  placed  on  a  table  covered  with  compresses,  so  as  to 
show  the  amount  of  blood  which  would  be  obtained.  The  face  was 
then  bloodless,  of  a  pale  and  uniform  hue  ;  the  lower  jaw  had  fallen, 
and  the  mouth  was  gaping.  The  features,  which  were  immovable, 
bore  an  expression  of  stupor,  but  not  of  pain.  The  eyes  were  open, 
fixed,  looking  straight  before  them  ;  the  pupils  were  dilated ;  the  cor- 
nea had  already  commenced  to  lose  its  lustre  and  transparency.  Some 
sawdust  still  stuck  here  and  there  to  the  face,  but  there  was  no  vestige 
of  any  either  on  tlie  inner  surface  of  the  lips  or  on  the  tongue.  The 
opening  of  the  ear  was  then  carefully  cleansed,  and  the  experimenters, 
applying  their  lips  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  orifice,  called  out 
three  times,  in  a  loud  voice,  the  name  of  the  criminal.  Not  a  feature 
moved ;  there  was  no  muscular  movement,  either  of  the  eyes  or  on  the 
face.  A  piece  of  charpie,  saturated  with  ammonia,  was  next  placed 
under  the  nostrils ;  there  was  no  contraction  of  the  alas  nor  of  the 
face.  The  conjunctiva  of  each  eye  was  deeply  and  several  times  suc- 
cessfully cauterized  with  nitrate  of  silver;  the  light  of  a  candle  was 
brought  within  two  centimetres'  distance  of  the  cornea,  and  yet  no 
contraction  was  observed  either  in  the  eyelids,  eyeball,  or  the  pupils. 
Electricity  was  then  resorted  to  as  a  more  powerful  means  of  excite- 
ment of  the  nervous  system.  One  of  Legendre's  electric  piles,  with  a 
current  of  moderate  intensity,  determined  vivid  contractions  in  such 
of  -the  muscles  of  the  face  as  were  directly  subjected  to  its  influence. 
But  was  this  evidence,  say  the  investigators,  of  a  feeling  of  pain  ex- 
pressed by  the  physiognomy  ?  Certainly  not ;  and  this  for  two  rea- 
sons :  first,  because,  while  the  experiment  affected  the  left  side  of  the 
face,  the  muscles  of  the  right  side  retained  their  expression  of  stupor, 
even  when  the  opposite  side  was  the  most  convulsed  ;  next,  because 
the  electrized  parts  themselves  resumed  their  cadaveric  impassibility 
as  soon  as  the  electric  current  ceased  to  animate  them. 

Jhe  integuments  of  the  cranium  were  then  incised  from  the  nape 
of  the  neck  to  the  root  of  the  nose  ;  the  bones  of  the  skull  were  un- 
covered down  to  the  zygomatic  arches.  In  performing  these  incisions, 
say  the  investigators,  many  nerves  were  cut,  of  which  the  section 
would  have  been  most  painful ;  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  temple 
were  still  alive,  since  they  retracted  energetically  under  the  knife  • 
notwithstanding,  no  contraction  of  the  face,  no  reflex  action  was  ob- 
served. At  that  time,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  had  not  yet  elapsed 
since  the  execution.  The  skull  was  then  sawn  through,  and  the  brain 
removed ;  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  tliose  of  the  jaws  continued  to 
obey  the  electric  current,  as  when  the  brain  was  unimpaired.  The  in- 
teguments had  then  begun  to  get  cold,  and  yet,  with  an  intense  electric 
current,  the  same  muscular  contractions  were  obtained  half  an  hour 
after  the  extraction  of  the  brain.  Nobody  will  say  that  the  brain  still 
continued  to  act  and  think,  though  the  muscles  still  responded  to 
electric  e.Kcitation.  Beyond  doubt  the  brain  was  as  lifeless  durin"  the 
first  part  of  the  experiment  as  during  the  second.  Indeed,  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  execution,  through  the  sudden  interruption  of  circula- 
tion, and  consequent  syncope,  the  braiu  was  quite  as  unable  to  feel  as 
to  express  its  sensations. 

This  view  MM.  Evrard  and  Beaumetz  base  on  the  condition  of  the 
brain  and  its  envelopes  when  examined.  There  was  no  fluid  in  the 
large  arachnoid  cavity ;  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  almost 
bloodless,  and  filled  with  aeriform  fluid;  the  lateral  cavernous  sinuses 
were  absolutely  bloodless.  The  ventricles  contained  scarcely  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  fluid,  and  in  no  situation  was  the  brain  injected.  These 
facts  entirely  overthrow  what  has  been  advocated  by  some  with  re- 
gard to  the  persistence  of  the  cephalo-spinal  liquid,  and  of  cerebral 
nutrition. 


The  results  of  these  experiments  are  in  entire  accordance  with 
those  which  had  already  been  obtained  in  180.3  by  the  Medical  Asso- 
ciation of  Mayenee,  which  had  been  led  to  investigate  the  subject  by 
the  same  motives  as  had  actuated  MM.  Evrard  and  Beaumetz.  The 
experiments  then  made,  such  as  calling  out  the  names  of  the  criminals 
in  the  respective  heads,  were  much  the  same  as  those  related. 

The  falling  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  takes  place  instantaneously, 
serves  to  explain  (to  a  certain  extent),  according  to  MM.  Evrard  and 
Beaumetz,  all  the  extraordinary  stories  of  the  heads  biting  each  other 
which  have  recently  been  propagated  as  coming  from  Sanson  and 
other  executioners.  The  fact  would  be  a  mere  coincidence,  due  to  the 
position  of  the  various  heads  in  the  basket.  Besides,  the  experi- 
menters assert  that  Heindrich,  the  present  executioner,  has  positively 
assured  them  that  he  has  never  noticed  this  fact,  nor,  indeed,  any  sign 
whatever  of  persistent  life  in  the  heads  of  persons  guillotined. 


TABLE-TALK. 

AN  esteemed  correspondent  has  sent  us  a  communication  upon 
the  subject  "  Can  We  have  a  Humorous  Paper  ?  "  in  which  he 
utters  many  things  we  cordially  indorse,  but  advances  some  arguments 
we  cannot  quite  accept.  In  view  of  the  recent  project  to  establish  a 
comic  paper  "  in  our  midst,"  and  the  interest  just  now  felt  in  the  sub- 
ject, we  beg  leave  to  quote  the  larger  portion  of  our  correspondent's 
communication,  accompanying  the  extracts  with  a  few  comments  of  our 
own.     He  says  : 

"  Superficial  observation  has  decided  that  the  Americans  are  not  a 
humorous  people,  or  that  they  have  no  fondness  or  appreciation  of  a 
joke.  But  such  is  not  the  case,  for  there  is  a  broad  humor  running 
through  the  entire  details  of  our  social  and  political  life,  that  finds  no 
precedence  in  any  other  country ;  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  malse  our  irre- 
pressible people  serious  for  more  than  a  moment.  It  is  possibly  the 
head  and  front  of  our  offending  that  we  are  always  overflowing  with  a 
thoughtlessness  which  kindles  into  life  our  natural,  constitutional  vi- 
vacity." 

What  our  correspondent  describes  as  humor,  we  fear,  is  only  levity 
— and  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  these  things.  Thought- 
lessness, a  disposition  to  make  light  of  serious  things,  and  even  a  love 
of  fun,  are  quite  different  from  an  appreciation  of  wit  and  humor;  the 
former  are  usually  possessed  by  children,  but  the  latter  rarely.  There 
is,  in  truth,  with  us  a  popular  love  of  humor,  but  it  is  often  of  the 
broadest  and  rudest  kind.  The  great  success  of  comic  journals,  like 
The  lAttle  Joker,  is  proof  that  the  people  are  at  least  not  insensible  to 
merriment;  but  an  examination  of  the  sev.'^ral  American  journals  of 
this  class  would  not  afford  a  very  encouraging  estimate  of  our  national 
humor.  Absurd  extravagance  is  its  main  quality.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  quaintness,  and  a  consequent  relish,  both  in  the  Yankee  humor 
of  the  Sam  Slick  order,  and  in  the  Western  extravagance  of  the  David 
Crockett  fraternity  ;  but  the  great  majority  of  the  illustrations,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  text  printed  in  the  comic  papers  of  the  kind  we  have 
mentioned,  are  simply  rude  and  pointless  extravagances,  utterly  offen- 
sive to  every  instructed  taste.  Probably  our  best  specimens  of  Amer- 
ican humor  have  been  Ethiopian ;  and  this  humor  has  always  been 
leavened  with  a  quaint,  touching  pathos.  True  humor,  let  us  say,  is 
closely  allied  to  pathos — indeed,  they  may  be  said  to  have  twinned  at 
a  birth.  If  one  points  to  the  success  of  Dickens  in  this  country  as 
proof  that  we  appreciate  humor,  it  may  be  answered  that  no  American 
edition  of  Douglas  Jerrold  ever  repaid  the  printer.  And  another 
proof,  of  at  least  certain  limitations  in  our  national  love  of  humor,  is 
the  fact  that,  while  in  England  a  great  many  humorous  children's 
books  are  produced  every  year,  some  of  them  employing  the  best 
comic  talent  in  the  country,  and  exhibiting  a  rich  and  rare  fancy,  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  in  America,  above  the  level  of  "  Mother  Goose,"  has 
ever  succeeded.     But  to  return  to  our  correspondent : 

"  The  difficulties  in  the  way  are,  therefore,  not  because  our  people 
are  unappreciative  of  wit  and  humor,  but  because  all  precedent  attempts 
have  been  made  on  foreign  examples.  Punch  has  been  invariably 
copied,  not  only  in  the  style  of  typography,  arrangement  and  number 
of  cuts,  but  also  in  the  intellectual  peculiarities.  Following  the  me- 
chanical arrangement  was  in  itself  an  evidence  of  the  same  want  of  ori- 
ginality that  characterized  the  more  important  parts  of  the  periodical, 
and,  instead- of  an  American  production,  we  have  had  an  unmeaning 
imitation  of  a  foreign  publication.  .  .  .  Punch  also  had  material  to  work 
with  we  do  not  possess.     The  queen  or  king,  as  the  fountain  of  honor, 
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is  a  cliaraoter  of  the  greatest  national  interest.  The  premier,  the  chan- 
cellor, and  other  leading  members  of  the  government,  through  long 
years  severally  represent  the  passions,  the  hopes,  and  the  fears  of  the 
people,  and  are  therefore  fiimiliar  and  of  lasting  interest.  In  the  United 
States,  our  public  men  make  no  permanent  impression  ;  the  idols  of  the 
hour  are  without  ceremony  thrown  down,  and  new  ones  erected,  the 
people  at  large  looking  on  with  perfect  indifference.  In  fact,  men  in 
this  country  are  of  very  little  importance ;  but  the  experiment  of  a  re- 
publican government  gives  to  principles  the  most  intense  importance, 
and  the  successful  American  paper  must  individualize  these  principles, 
and  thus  create  the  machinery  that  is  to  do  the  work." 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  we  should  have  an  original  and  indi- 
Tidualized  form  for  our  national  comic  paper ;  but,  if  there  is  truth 
in  our  correspondent's  remark  that  "  our  public  men  make  no  impres- 
sion," then  good-by  to  all  hopes  of  an  American  Punch.  A  satirical 
paper  must  necessarily  deal  with  men ;  and  the  personal  foibles  of 
great  political  leaders  are  far  more  likely  to  sharpen  the  pencil  of  a 
comic  illustrator  than  errors  of  abstract  principles,  in  whatever  way 
an  attempt  may  be  made  to  embody  them.  If  our  "  public  men  are 
of  no  importance  " — which  we  do  not  deny — then  there  is  no  material 
for  a  Punch.  "  Folly  as  it  flies  "  must  have  personal  embodiment,  if 
it  is  to  be  impaled.  Illustrated  sallies  on  the  tariff  or  the  income-tax 
would  have  but  little  relish,  even  if  they  were  possible,  if  not  united 
with  the  pcrsonalili/  of  conspicuous  men  : 

"  We  must  have,  in  the  management  of  a  humorous  and  satirical  pa- 
per in  this  country,  all  that  is  possessed  hy  Punch,  viz.,  native  talent, 
for  it  is  utterly  impossible,  however  excellent  the  exotic  may  be,  for  for- 
eign minds  to  eliminate  the  delicate  peculiarities  that  give  pungency  to 
wit  and  satire.  The  proposition  that  Artemus  Ward  and  John  McLen- 
an,  if  they  were  living,  were  going  to  take  editorial  charge  of  Punchy 
would  be  hailed  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  the  height  of  insanity, 
and  why  is  it  not  equally  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  representatives  of 
Punch  can  succeed,  if  transplanted  to  our  soil  ?  National  humor  is  the 
intellectual  fruit  of  time ;  we  can  naturalize  men  into  one  common  broth- 
erhood, and  engraft  great,  practical,  tangible  principles  upon  our  mov- 
int'  life;  but  national  humor  and  satire  are  of  slow  growth,  and  of  such 
subtle  characteristics  that,  though  they  can  be  appreciated,  they  cannot 
be  successfully  imitated  by  the  alien,  or  even  defined  by  those  to  the 
manner  born." 

In  this  we  agree,  but  the  proposition  that  comes  next  seems  to  us 
entirely  inadmissible : 

"  The  machinery  of  Punch  must,  in  one  respect  at  least,  be  adopted 
by  the  successful  American  example.  The  familiar  and  ungainly  figure 
which  is  known  the  world  over  as  symbolical  of  the  American,  viz.,  that 
terrible  creature  with  a  swallow-tailed  coat,  a  tall-crowned  hat,  short, 
striped  pantaloons,  coarse  boots,  angular  face,  and  long,  flaxen  hair,  hard 
as  it  may  appear  to  fastidious  Americans  and  unhappy  artists,  is  our 
Punch.  This  effigy  of  a  man  has  got  to  figure  in  all  our  cartoons,  where 
politics  form  the  point  as  the  true  sovereign,  viz.,  public  opinion  ,•  and 
the  eagle  is  to  be  his  constant  companion.  This  combination  of  so  much 
that  is  superficially  ungraceful,  and  the  bird  of  Jove,  must  be  made 
familiar.  We  may  protest,  we  may  say  it  is  impossible  ;  yet  the  nation 
has  adopted  these  symbols,  they  represent  the  people  and  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  and,  if  once  made  to  speak  with  the  authority  of  wit  and  wis- 
dom, will  be  accepted  by  all  alike.  Nor  is  this  necessity,  after  all,  unfor- 
tunate. We  can  imagine  a  hundred  pictures  suited  to  our  American  Punchy 
where  this  accepted  figure  of  the  individualized  American  could  be  intro- 
duced with  wonderful  effect.  At  all  political  gatherings,  he  would  typify 
public  opinion  looking  on,  and  in  his  expressive  face  the  reader  would  per- 
ceive what  is  the  presumed  verdict  of  the  people.  What  could  be  more 
expressive  than  a  well-drawn  figiu-e  of  a  man  of  temporary  national  im- 
portance, rejoicing  under  the  smiles  or  shrinking  from  the  frown  of 
this  symbolized  public  opinion ;  while  the  eagle,  extending  his  wings  in 
exultation  or  drooping  them  in  disgust,  would  convey  the  idea  of  ap- 
proval or  condemnation  at  a  glance  ?  Successfully  used,  we  have  here 
what  would  be  eventually  quite  as  effective  and  popular  as  Punch  and 
his  ever-attendant  dog." 

This  "  effigy  of  a  man"  is  only  a  fantastic,  theatrical  whim,  and  it 
and  its  humor  are  gone-by  things.  "  Sam  Slick "  and  "  Jonathan 
Slick  "  are  dethroned  in  literature ;  and  "  Yankee  Hill  "  and  Sils- 
bee  have  no  successors  on  the  stage.  Nor  did  this  "  effigy  "  at  any 
time  more  than  represent  a  local  and  provincial  humor ;  the  South  and 
the  West  had  no  place  in  it.  And  then  'it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  coarse  sort  of  humor  that  this  would  imply  always  exists ;  we  do 
not  lack  comic  papers,  but  we  lack  an  American  Punch — unless 
the  new  Punchinello  shall  prove  to  be  it — a  humorous  paper  for  culti- 
vated readers,  which  should  satirize,  not  with  rude  and  coarse,  but 


with  pungent  and  intellectual  wit,  the  follies  of  the  hour.  We  must 
have  draughtsmen  who  can  draw  with  refinement,  who  can  catch  the 
tone  and  reproduce  the  people  of  society ;  and,  in  political  satire,  we 
want  little  of  New  York's  coarse,  local  politics  ;  we  need  satire  of  na- 
tional things,  but  satires  that  shall  not  be  more  conspicuous  for  their 
imbecility  than  for  their  point.  And  then,  after  all,  if  all  these  things 
could  be  secured  in  a  comic  journal,  the  question  would  still  remain, 
would  it  be  worth  while  ? 

We  received  recently  a  communication  from  a  Western  city 

to  this'efifect:  "  We  have  just  organized  a  lilwary  and  historical  asso- 
ciation in  this  city.  We  respectfully  beg  you  to  donate  your  Journal 
for  one  year  to  the  association."  Inasmuch  as  this  application  is  one 
of  many  coming  to  us  continually,  we  wish  to  make  a  public  answer, 
sufiiciently  clear  and  full,  to  satisfy  the  literary  and  historical  associa- 
tions organized  or  organizing  in  difl'erent  parts  of  the  country.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  the  gentlemen  organizing  these  associations  miscon- 
ceive our  object  in  publishing  a  journal,  our  duty  to  the  public  in  the 
premises,  and,  let  us  say,  the  public's  duty  to  us.  Will  the  gentlemen 
who  almost  daily  request  us  to  send  the  Journal  free  to  their  clubs  or 
reading-rooms,  give  us  their  attention  for  a  few  brief  sentences  ?  We 
would  ask,  first,  if  it  is  quite  consonant  to  the  dignity  and  self-respect 
of  a  club  of  gentlemen  to  expect  the  outside  world  to  assume  the  ex- 
penses of  their  organization  ?  When  a  number  of  gentlemen  meet  to 
gether  for  social  or  literary  entertainment,  can  there  be  any  good  rea- 
son why  people  not  members  of  their  association  should  "  donate  "  to 
them  tjje  means  of  supplying  their  entertainment '!  The  letter  from 
which  we  'have  quoted  gives  us  the  names  of  president,  of  many  vice- 
presidents,  of  secretary,  of  treasurer,  of  librarian,  and  these  are  all 
evidently  reputable  and  respected  members  of  the  community.  The 
object  of  the  association  is  not  stated  to  be  a  charity.  The  aim  is 
not  to  supply  the  poor  or  indigent  with  the  means  of  culture.  It  is 
not  a  missionary  enterprise,  having  in  view  reformatory  measures  for 
the  elevation  of  the  low  and  the  neglected.  Were  these  the  aims  of 
this  association,  there  would  be  no  ipipropriety  in  asking  for  our  co- 
operation in  so  praiseworthy  a  scheme.  But  the  association,  as  in 
similar  cases,  is  a  social  organization  for  mutual  pleasure  and  advan- 
tage, and  we  and  others  are  asked  to  "  donate  "  to  the  gentlemen  com- 
posing the  association  the  means  for  their  literary  recreation.  When 
one  gentleman  wishes  to  read  Appletons'  Journal,  he  expects  to  pay 
for  it ;  but,  when  a  dozen  wish  to  read  it,  a  sort  of  strange  logic 
enters  into  the  subject,  by  which  it  is  immediately  assumed  that 
somebody  else  must  pay  for  it.  The  effect  of  this  peculiar  logic 
has  been  very  unfortunate  upon  our  national  literature,  as  we  shall 
presently  show.  In  England,  the  literary  clubs  and  reading-rooms  are 
the  chief  support  of  a  large  class  of  literary  and  scientific  periodicals, 
which,  in  all  probability,  could  not  otherwise  exist.  No  attainable 
private  circulation,  at  ordinary  price,  would  be  suflBcient  to  pay  their 
cost ;  but  the  more  liberal  price  which  associations  can  afford,  and 
are  expected  to  pay,  enables  many  ventures  there  to  be  made  and  sus- 
tained which  in  America  are  impossible.  Periodicals  purely  literary 
or  scientific,  or  devoted  to  important  special  ends,  or  addressed  ex- 
clusively to  learned  and  cultivated  tastes,  come  under  the  class  we  are 
describing,  and,  of  these  publications,  book-clubs  in  England  are  the 
principal  support.  American  publishers  are  required  to  provide 
greater  quantity  for  less  price  than  those  of  almost  any  other  country  ; 
and  then  they  are  often  surprised  to  find  that  a  large  constituency 
claims  the  privilege  of  reading  their  issues  gratuitously.  Gentlemen- 
managers  of  local  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  be  assured  of  this — 
your  associations  ought  to  be  self-supporting,  or  they  ought  not  to  ex- 
ist. They  have  no  right  to  a  mendicant  attitude  before  the  world.  We 
offer  the  public  in  this  Journal  our  best  abilities  and  our  utmost  ex- 
ertions. We  spare  no  cost,  and  we  leave  nothing  undone,  that  can 
please  or  instruct  our  readers ;  and,  if  our  journal  is  worthy  to  be 
read,  it  is  most  certainly  worthy  of  being  paid  for. 

We  sometimes  hear  this  age  called  the  iron  age ;  but  recent 

advances  in  the  application  of  paper  to  the  arts  would  require  a  later 
and  more  signiHcant  cognomen.  The  "  paper  age"  we  are  getting  to 
be,  in  more  senses  than  one.  Paper-collar  manufacture  has  developed 
into  a  very  large  and  important  industry.  We  have  not  seen  the  sta- 
tistics of  this  business,  but  several  very  large  warehouses  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  our  publishing-office,  exclusively  occupied 
by  paper-collar  manufacturers,  give  evidence  of  a  surprising  activity 
in  this  branch  of  trade.     We  confess  to  certain  prejudices  in  favor  of 
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the  linen  collar,  although,  no  doubt,  the  most  fastidious  might  be  glad 
of  a  paper  substitute,  if  on  a  campaign,  or  on  a  long  voyage  at  sea. 
The  "  patent  reversible  paper  collars,"  however,  would  seem  to  imply 
the  practice,  on  the  part  of  some  people,  of  turning  the  dirty  side  of 
their  make-believe  linen  inward — a  habit  too  disgusting  almost  to  men- 
tion. The  Japanese  custom  of  using  paper  for  handkerchiefs  has 
much  to  defend  it ;  in  fact,  the  Japanese  visitors,  who  were  here  a  few 
years  ago,  expressed  very  plainly  their  disgust  at  our  habit  of  carrying 
about  in  our  pockets  the  mucous  discharges  from  our  nostrils.  They 
always  blew  their  noses  in  a  small  square  of  paper,  which  was  then 
cast  into  some  receptacle.  We  learn  now,  from  the  Pajier  Trade 
Reporter,  that  paper  has  recently  been  prepared  under  a  patent 
process,  which  g'  es  it  great  strength  and  flexibility,  and  that  it  is 
made  into  petticoats,  into  a  sort  of  chintz  for  bed-furniture,  into  cur- 
tains, into  table-covers,  and  that  even  an  imitation-leather  is  made  of 
paper,  which  is  impermeable  to  water.  The  fabrics  from  which  the 
articles  enumerated  are  made  can  be  sewed  with  a  machine,  the  petti- 
coats being  "  printed  in  imitation  of  the  iiishionable  skirts  of  the  day, 
or  stamped  out  with  open-work  of  such  beauty  and  delicacy  as  no 
amount  of  labor  with  scissors  and  needle  could  imitate;"  and,  what  is 
really  amazing,  is  the  fact  that  these  articles  can  be  produced  to  sell 
at  retail  at  fifteen  cents  each.  But  if  petticoats  and  table-cloths,  cur- 
tains, etc.,  can  be  made  of  paper,  if  a  material  like  leather  can  be  pro- 
duced from  this  substance,  why  may  we  not  expect  in  time  to  have 
our  coats  and  trousers  made  of  it  ?  Why  may  we  not  be  able  to  go 
about  "  paper  clad  " — with  paper  hat,  in  paper  shoes,  with  paper  coat 
and  trousers,  furnished  without  in  paper,  and  fortified  in  our  pocket- 
books  with  Uncle  Sam's  good-looking  paper  money  ?  The  cost,  more- 
over, of  such  an  outfit  (without  the  pocket-book)  would  be  so  trifling 
that  luxurious  people  could  have  an  entire  new  suit  every  day,  and 
even  economical  persons  adorn  themselves  afresh  as  often  as  once  a 
week.  The  "  paper  age  "  promises  to  revolutionize  our  social  habits 
in  not  a  few  particulars. 

Mommsen,  the  German  historian  of  Rome,  depicts  the  char- 
acter of  the  Romans  at  the  beginning  of  their  national  decline  in 
terms  which  are  startlingly  appUcable  to  the  condition  of  our  own  so- 
ciety, at  least  in  our  great  cities.  He  says  :  "  Money,  and  nothing 
but  money,  became  the  watchword  with  high  and  low.  Men  did  not, 
if  possible,  steal  outright,  but  all  shifts  seemed  allowable  in  order  to 
attain  rapidly  to  riches — plundering  and  begging,  cheating  on  the  part 
of  contractors,  and  swindling  on  the  part  of  speculators,  usurious 
trading  in  money  and  in  grain,  even  the  tui'ning  of  purely  moral  rela- 
tions, such  as  friendship  and  marriage,  to  economic  account.  Mar- 
riage, especially,  became,  on  both  sides,  a  matter  of  mercantile  specu- 
lation ;  marriages  for  money  were  common,  and  it  appeared  necessary 
to  refuse  legal  validity  to  the  presents  which  the  spouses  made  to 
each  other." 


^rt,  Pusic,  aittr  %  §rama. 

ME.  F.  T.  PALGEAVE,  in  a  lecture  on  "  The  Practical  Laws  of 
Decorative  Art,"  says :  "  In  decoration,  our  ornament  must  ob- 
viously spring  from  the  necessities  of  the  positmn ;  it  must  follow  the 
exigencies  of  the  article  decorated,  from  a  palace  wall  to  a  cottage  salt- 
cellar ;  placing  itself  always,  as  it  were,  in  a  subordinate  position,  and 
taking  especial  care  never  to  efface  the  proper  object  of  what  it  decorates. 
This,  as  you  see,  is  rather  a  principle  of  limitation  than  of  inspiration  ; 
it  enables  us  rather  to  perceive  what  we  should  avoid  than  what  we 
should  do  ;  it  is  a  principle  of  moderation  and  reserve.  Thus,  taking 
earthenware  as  one  great  field  for  decoration  from  the  earliest  ages,  we 
may  now  feel  why  the  Greeks,  our  great  masters  in  propriety,  so  care- 
fully preserve  the  form  of  their  vases.  The  material  rendered  it  easy  to 
obtain  beauty  of  form,  and  they  thus  took  every  care  to  retain  the 
greatest  amount  of  this,  admitting  only  that  degree  of  variety  which 
was  consistent  with  it.  I  believe  I  m.iy  say  that,  among  the  thousands 
of  their  earthenware  vessels  which  have  descended  to  us,  one  can 
hardly  find  a  grotesque  shape  adopted  for  the  sake  of  grotesqueness ; 
hardly  ever  even  a  square  or  angular  form.  If  you  consider  how  earth- 
enware is  made,  the  principle  of  this  latter  peculiarity — a  principle,  like 
most  of  those  obeyed  by  the  Greeks  in  their  art,  equally  refined  and 
homely — becomes  evident  at  once.  Earthenware  is  turned  on  a  wheel ; 
and  hence  that  rale  of  propriety  to  the  material  which  I  am  trying  to 
illustrate  forbade  the  use  of  a  form  which  was  less  perfectly  to  bo 
reached,  and  which  deviated  from  the  nature  of  the  material.  A  similar 
reason  appears  to  have  dictated  the  extreme  sobriety  of  coloring  and 


simplicity  in  the  choice  of  subject,  which  not  less  characterize  their 
vases.  It  was  not  that  they  were  unacquainted  with  brilliant  pigments, 
or  with  such  subjects  as  we  see  on  modern  china — landscapes,  wreaths 
of  flowers,  and  the  like.  But  the  Greeks  felt  that,  beautiful  as  these 
ornaments  might  be  in  themselves,  or  in  their  place,  they  were  apt  to 
interfere  with  the  decorative  character  of  vase-painting ;  that  they  dis- 
tract the  eye  from  the  pure  form,  which,  as  I  have  said,  was  legitimately 
the  first  consideration  in  a  fictile  object;  and  that  they  caunot  well  be 
arranged  without  looking  rather  like  a  picture  upon  a  vase  than  a  speci- 
men of  vase-painting.  Turn  now  to  modern  decorative  art  in  this 
sphere.  We  find  at  once  that  these  simple  principles  of  propriety  have 
disappeared.  So  far  from  that  adherence  to  the  form  as  the  first  law 
(because  the  law  most  closely  connected  with  the  material),  it  is  dilficult 
to  find  a  form,  beautiful  in  itself,  in  any  eminent  or  exquisite  degree, 
among  the  thousands  of  costly  vases  produced  by  Chelsea  or  Sevres, 
Dresden  or  Vienna.  On  the  contrary,  the  ambition  of  the  makers 
seems  al  .vays  to  have  been  to  produce,  not  new  forms  of  appropriate 
beauty,  but  new  forms  any  how,  and  at  any  price.  ...  A  similar  criti- 
cism may  be  made  upon  color-decorations.  Here  it  is  the  pride  of  the 
artist  to  contradict  that  rule  of  subordination  which  (as  part  of  the 
larger  law  of  propriety)  is  fundamental  to  decorative  art.  He  tries  to 
paint  a  group  or  a  landscape,  not  as  a  decoration,  but  as  a  picture ;  to 
give  it  independent  merit,  and  make  you  admire  it,  not  as  the  ornament 
of  a  jug,  but  as  a  work  of  fine  art.  And  the  result  uniformly  is  some- 
thing which  a  true  artist,  or  a  man  trained  in  fine  art,  looks  at  with  a 
smile  or  a  shrug,  and  which  he  feels  to  be  truly  worse  (as  progressively 
receding  from  true  principle)  the  more  perfectly  it  is  executed. 

*'  Let  ornament  be  ornament,"  Mr.  Palgrave  tells  us.  "  This  defini- 
tion," he  says,  "  is  a  mere  play  of  words,  unless  we  clearly  keep  in  view  the 
limitations  which  it  implies,  and  the  purposes  whicli  it  points  out.  But, 
having  tried  to  establish  some  of  these,  I  may  briefly  note  a  few  more  appli- 
cations of  the  principle.  One,  which  is  frequently  neglected,  is,  that  dec- 
orative borders  to  books,  wall-papers,  earthenware,  and  the  like,  should 
be  treated  simply  as  patterns,  without  shading  ;  for  shading  expresses 
independence  of  the  surface  decorated;  that,  though  natural  forms  may  be 
cautiously  followed  in  detail  (as  the  shapes  of  leaves),  yet  the  arrange- 
ment must  be  symmetrical ;  there  must  be  nothing  to  suggest  structure 
or  tangibility.  These  rules  (which  are  often  alluded  to  by  writers  on 
art,  but  not  often  grounded  upon  principle,  as  rules  of  '  abstract '  or 
'  conventional '  treatment)  will  exclude  many  modern  and  some  mediseval 
decorations ;  carpets  or  paper  covered  with  flowers  like  Nature,  pictures 
impressed  on  the  covers  of  books,  and  herders,  after  the  German  fash- 
ion, imitating  wood-work  with  interlaced  lines." 

The  exterior  of  the  new  opera-house  at  Paris  is  ornamented  or  other- 
wise decorated  by  a  sculptured  group  of  female  figures  by  M.  Carpeaux. 
Some  folks  admire  these  models ;  others,  more  puritanic,  illustrate  their 
objections  to  over-display  of  the  feminine  form  by  throwing  ink-bottles 
at  the  marble  figures  and  casting  at  the  base  letters  threatening  demoli- 
tion. An  enterprising  photographer  recently  focussed  his  camera  upon 
them,  and  might  have  profited  by  the  result,  but  that  M.  Carpeaux  laid 
violent  hands  upon  the  negatives  and  positives.  The  photographer 
went  to  work  again,  and  again  the  fruit  of  his  skill  was  seized,  this  time 
by  an  assignee  of  the  sculptor's  copyright.  Then  followed  legal  pro- 
ceedings. The  tribunal  decided  that  M.  Carpeaux,  havmg  sold  ii'-.s 
sculpture  without  reservation,  had  retained  no  copyright,  and  was  con- 
sequently in  the  wrong.    He  is  ordered  to  pay  damages. 

Signer  Mario  has  been  very  successful  at  St.  Petersburg.  At  the 
termination  of  the  "  Huguenots  "  he  was  called  out  before  the  curtain 
twenty-five  times,  amid  shouts  of  "  Viva  I  viva  1 "  and  waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefs, shawls,  hats,  and  every  thing  that  could  be  waved.  He  re- 
ceived from  the  public  three  handsome  gifts— a  large  crown,  with  an  in- 
scription in  gold ;  a  massive  gold  plate,  .mgraven,  "  A.  Mario,  ses  admi- 
rateurs,  Pi-tersbourg,  1870;"  and  a  beautiful  silver  fjsarj'ne— besides 
bouquets  without  number.  On  leaving  the  theatre,  the  crowd  followed 
him  to  his  own  house. 

We  are  always  glad  to  see  the  old  comedies  announced  for  revival  at 
Wallack's  Theatre.  It  is  the  only  theatre  that  succeeds  in  satisfactorily 
presenting  the  comedies  of  the  old  school,  and,  did  not  its  manager  in- 
dulge us  occasionally  in  this  way,  a  class  of  plays  and  dramatic  charac- 
ters would  pass  from  the  New-York  stage  altogether.  AmoTag  the  re- 
cent revivals  is  Knowles's  "Love  Chase,"  which,  falling  mto  the  hands 
of  very  good  actors,  has  been  a  success. 

A  new  buriesque,  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  London,  called  "  Sir  George 
and  the  Dragon ;  or,  We  are  Seven,"  is  described  as  being  "wholly  in 
the  riotously  comic  vein ;  there  are  male  creatures  in  petticoats,  and 
young  ladies  with  the  smallest  quantities  of  those  garments  ;  there  are 
music-hall  ditties  and  break-downs ;  there  is  a  comic  bull-fight,  which 
is  a  rare  exhibition  of  practical  fun  ;  and  altogether  '  Sir  George '  is  no 
kid-gloved  burlesque,  but  one  full  of  wild,  ridiculous  food  for  laughter.'" 
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M>.  J.  S.  Clarke,  having  returned  from  England,  is  now  playing  at 
Booth's  Theatre  in  this  city.  Mr.  Clarke's  "  Toodles"  is  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  after  the  late  Mr.  Burton's  unctuous  rendition  of  this  part ; 
but  his  "  Major  Wellington  de  Boots,"  in  "A  Widow  Hunt,"  exhibits 
rare  and  very  original  comio  humor. 


Iltistcllanu. 

The  Foul  Fiend. 

ASTOEY  is  circulating  in  the  papers  to  this  effect :  A  yoimg  lady  in 
Boston  or  its  vicinity,  had  set  her  heart  upon  going  to  a  public  ball, 
and  expected  herlover,  who  is  designated  as  "J.,"  and  who  boarded  with 
her  parents,  to  accompany  her.  Her  parents  objected  to  her  going  to 
the  ball,  especially  in  company  with  "J.,"  but  slie  said  she  was  deter- 
mined to  go,  and,  that  if  she  could  not  go  with  "  J.,"  she  would  "  accept 
the  company  of  the  devil  should  he  offer  to  attend  her."  On  the  night 
of  the  ball  she  slipped  out  of  the  house  in  proper  trim,  except  that  she 
had  to  buy  boots  for  the  occasion ;  and,  having  procured  these,  she  was 
returning  to  put  them  on,  when  she  met  "  J.,"  as  she  supposed,  and  he 
persuaded  her  to  go  with  him  to  the  ball  at  once,  and  change  her  boots 
in  the  ladies'  dressing-room.  "  J."  was  her  partner  in  the  first  dance, 
but  afterward  disappeared  until  supper-time,  then  suddenly  presented 
himself,  with  rather  frivolous  excuses  for  his  absence,  and  in*ited  her 
down  to  the  supper-roora.  Offended  by  his  neglect,  she  said  she  would 
return  home  at  once,  and  he  attended  her  thither.  Very  little  was  said 
by  either  party  until  they  had  nearly  reached  the  house,  when  "  J."  in- 
formed his  companion  that  he  was  not  going  in ;  and  presenting  her 
with  a  beautiful  pearl-handled  penknife,  and  asking  her  when  she  used 
it  to  think  of  him,  he  suddenly  left  her.  The  girl,  on  telling  her  moth- 
er all  that  had  passed,  was  astounded  at  learning  that "  J."  had  not  been 
out  of  the  house  since  early  nightfall,  and  had  gone  to  bed  before  the 
hour  at  which  the  ball  began.  The  girl  refused  to  believe  it,  but,  after 
some  discussion,  her  mother  took  her  to  J.'s  "  room,  and  there  he  was 
seen  calmly  and  profoundly  sleeping.  Nothing  more  could  be  said,  and 
the  daughter  retired  for  the  night.  A  strange  sound  shortly  afterward 
brought  the  mother  to  the  girl's  chamber,  and  she  was  found  with  her 
throat  out  with  the  penknife  given  to  her  by  her  companion  at  the  ball. 
She  lingered  until  noon,  and  then  died,  declaring  that,  remembering 
what  she  had  said  in  her  determination  to  go  to  the  dance,  she  used  the 
knife  because  she  was  overwhelmed  by  horrible  suspicions  as  to  who  it 
was  that,  personating  "  J.,"  became  her  partner.  The  English  journals 
copy  this  story  with  due  gravity,  and  the  Pall  Mall  Qasette  says: 
"  Whether  it  is  true  or  not,  it  will  or  ought  to  make  young  ladies  in  fu- 
ture more  cautious  in  their  language ;  nor  is  it  half  so  strange  or  horrible 
as  an  event  which  is  stated  to  have  occurred  at  a  country  ball  in  England 
a  few  years  ago,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  is  a  pure  fiction. 
A  young  lady  being  blamed  by  her  mother  for  refusing  to  dance  with 
a  gentleman  possessing  vast  wealth,  but  who  was  personally  disagreea- 
ble to  her,  remarked  that  '  she  would  as  soon  dance  with  the  devil.' 
She  had  hardly  uttered  the  words  when  a  gentleman  clothed  in  black 
stood  before  her,  and  offered  her  his  arm.  With  a  reproachful  glance 
at  her  mother,  which  the  latter  never  forgot,  she  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  stranger,  with  whom  she  commenced  to  waltz.  The  other  couples, 
by  some  strange  instinct,  ceased  dancing,  and  all  eyes  in  the  room  were 
turned  on  the  young  lady  and  her  mysterious  partner  as  faster  and  faster 
they  wliirled  to  the  sound  of  the  music — still  faster — until  they  almost 
hecame  invisible  in  their  unnatural  activity.  Then  came  a  noise  like  a 
clap  of  thunder,  then  a  sulphureous  smell ;  the  gentleman  in  black  was 
missing,  and  the  young  lady  lay  dead  on  the  floor." 

A  Child's  Letter. 

Mark  Twain  publishes  the  following  letter  from  a  girl  eight  years  old, 
with  the  remark  that  it  was  the  only  letter  he  ever  got  that  had  any  in- 
formation in  it ; 

"St.  Louis,  1865. 

"Uncle  Mark,  if  you  was  here  I  could  tell  you  about  Moses  in  the 
bulrushes  again,  I  know  it  better  now.  Mr.  Sowberry  has  got  his  leg 
broke  off  a  horse.  He  was  riding  it  on  Sunday.  Margaret,  that's  the 
Maid,  Margaret  has  taken  all  the  spittoons  and  slop  buckets  and  old 
jugs  out  of  your  room,  because  she  says  she  don't  think  you  are 
coming  back  any  more,  you  have  been  gone  too  long.  Sissy  McEl- 
roy's  mother  has  got  another  little  baby.  She  has  them  all  the  time. 
I  have  got  a  new  doll,  but  Johnny  Anderson  pulled  one  of  the  legs  out. 
Miss  Dusenbury  was  here  yesterday ;  I  gave  her  your  picture,  but  she 
didn't  want  it.  My  eat  has  got  more  kittens — Oh  !  you  can't  think — 
twice  as  many  as  Lottie  Belden's.  And  there's  one,  such  a  sweet  little 
buff  one  with  a  short  tail,  and  I  named  it  for  you.  All  of  them's  got 
names  now — General  Grant,  and  Halleck,  and  Moses,  and  Margaret,  and 
Deuteronomy,  and  Capt.  Semmes,  and  Exodus,  and  Leviticus,  and  Hor- 
ace Greeley — all  named  but  one,  and  I  am  saving  it  because  tlie  one  I 


named  for  you's  been  sick  all  the  time  since,  and  I  reckon  it'll  die.  [It 
appears  to  be  mighty  rough  on  the  short-tciled  kitten  for  naming  it  for 
me.  I  wonder  how  the  reserved  victim  will  stand  it?]  Uncle  Mark,  I 
do  beheve  Hattie  Caldwell  likes  you,  and  I  know  she  thinks  you  are 
pretty,  because  1  heard  her  say  nothing  could  hurt  your  good  looks — 
nothing  at  all — she  said,  even  if  you  were  to  have  the  small-pox  ever  so 
bad,  you  would  be  just  as  good  looking  as  you  were  before.  And  ma 
says  she  is  ever  so  smart.  [Very.]  So  no  more  this  time,  because  Gen- 
eral Grant  and  Moses  are  fighting.  Annie." 

Twain  adds :  "  I  consider  that  a  model  letter— an  eminently  readable 
and  entertaining  letter,  and,  as  I  said  before,  it  contains  more  matter  of 
interest  and  re.al  information  than  any  letter  ever  received  from  the  East. 
I  had  rather  hear  about  cats  at  home  and  their  truly  remarkable  names, 
than  listen  to  a  lot  of  stuff  about  people  I  am  not  acquainted  with,  or 
read  '  The  Evil  Effects  of  the  Intoxicating  Bowl,'  illustrated  on  the 
back  with  the  picture  of  a  ragged  scallawag  pelting  away  right  and  left 
in  the  midst  of  his  family  with  a  junk-bottle." 

Something  New! 
\Ths  "  BuUetin  de  la  Sodete  de  I' AccUmatation"  recently  contained  an 
article  in  wMch  the  Icangaroo  was  Tiighly  recommended  as  a  new  source  of 
animal  food,  adding  that  these  animals  thrive  well  in  Europe.'] 
Come,  housewives  all,  the  tidings  greet, 

In  ordering  dinners  something  new — 
A  novelty  in  beasts  to  eat — 

The  kangaroo — the  kangaroo  ! 
Oh,  beef  and  mutton — mutton,  beef! 

Incessant  boil,  and  bake,  and  stew ! 
A  change  at  last — oh,  glad  relief ! — 

The  kangaroo — the  kangaroo  ! 
The  beast — and  thereby  hangs  a  tail — 

Supplies  with  beatific  glue 
Such  soup,  that  turtle  e'en  turns  pale. 

By  kangaroo — by  kangaroo  ! 
A  different  dinner  cooks  oft  wish 

For  every  day,  the  whole  year  through  : 
They've  now  for  leap-year's  extra  dish 

The  kangaroo— the  kangaroo  ! 

Of  beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  and  pork, 

We've  had  enough  and  plenty,  too  ! 
Hail,  then,  fresh  work  for  knife  and  fork — 

The  kangaroo — the  kangaroo ! 

Brilliant  Conversation. 
Half  a  dozen  clever  men,  when  they  get  together,  almost  inevitably 
begin  to  aim  at  brilliant  conversation  ;  and  brilliant  conversation,  as  a 
general  rule,  is  exceedingly  tiresome.  We  sometimes  lament  the  loss 
of  the  art,  and  wish  tliat  we  could  have  heard  Johnson  and  Burke  call- 
ing out  each  other's  powers.  The  wish  is  natural  enough;  yet  I  have 
little  doubt  that,  if  any  conversation  was  written  down  precisely  as  it 
was  spoken,  and  not  as  it  ought  to  have  been  spoken,  it  would  be 
scarcely  possible  to  read  it.  The  successful  hits  have  come  down  to  us, 
while  the  failures  have  perished ;  and  we  rashly  infer  that  the  surviving 
gains  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  average  staple.  The  inference  is  surely 
wrong.  Boswell  is  always  sneering  at  Goldsmith  for  his  efforts  to  out  in 
and  shine  in  the  conversation,  and  laughs  at  the  blunders  which  ensued 
when  he  happened  to  succeed.  Goldsmith's  biographers  have  been  very 
indignant,  and  have  tried  to  prove  that  he  was  really  brilliant— as 
though  they  knew  better  tiian  those  who  had  talked  to  him  over  a 
hundred  dinner-tables.  The  true  line  of  defence,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
be  different.  I  should  admit  that  Goldsmith's  talk  was  silly  and  blun- 
dering, and  claim  it  as  a  merit.  Who  does  not  sympathize  with  the 
efforts  of  a  sociable  man  to  break  down  a  monopoly  of  talk,  and  still 
more  with  the  desire  to  substitute  a  little  wholesome  nonsense  for  sen- 
tentious epigrams  and  ponderous  witticisms  ?  I  have,  I  confess,  a  weak- 
ness for  Johnson,  which  rather  struggles  against  my  convictions  ;  but  I 
have  a  strong  impression  that  Goldsmith's  blundering  was  a  pleasant 
relief  even  to  the  great  doctor's  vigorous  hard-hitting,  and  stUl  more 
decidedly  that  it  was  better  than  nine-tenths  of  the  talk  which  gen- 
erally affects  to  be  brilliant. 

Jumping  into  Matrimony. 
Marriage  is  unquestionably  as  decided  a  turning-point  in  human  des- 
tiny as  can  be.  It  is,  however,  a  turning-point  which,  least  of  all, 
should  be  left  to  mere  blind  chance.  Yet  mere  blind  chance  often 
rules  the  result.  Everybody  now  recollects  how  Lord  Byron  staked  on 
a  toss-up  whether  he  should  make  his  offer  to  Miss  Milbanke  or  not. 
Mr.  Grant  asserts  tliat  tliere  is  an  English  duko  now  living,  who  wrote 
the  following  letter,  when  marquis,  to  a  friend  with  whom  he  had  agreed 
to  inspect  some  carriages  in  Long  Acre :  "  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
meet  me  to-morrow  to  go  to  Long  Acre  to  look  for  a  carriage.    From  a 
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remark  made  by  the  duke  "  (his  father)  '*  to-day,  I  fancy  I  am  going  to  be 
married."  Not  only  had  tlie  marquis  left  his  father  to  choose  a  bride 
for  him,  and  to  make  the  other  necessary  matrimonial  arrangements, 
but,  when  the  intimation  was  made  to  him  by  the  duke  that  the  future 
marchioness  had  been  lixed  on,  he  seemed  to  view  the  whole  atlair  as  if 
it  had  been  one  which  did  not  concern  him  in  the  least.  We  have  a  sim- 
ilar anecdote  of  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland  :  "  On  the  morning  of  the 
day  of  his  marriage,  a  friend  of  his  found  him  leaning  carelessly,  over 
the  railing  at  the  edge  of  the  water  in  St.  James's  Park,  and  throwing 
crumbs  of  bread  to  the  ducks.  His  friend,  surprised  to  see  him  at  such 
a  place,  and  so  engaged,  within  two  hours  of  the  appointed  time  for  his 
marriage  to  one  of  the  first  women  in  England — one  in  whose  veins  the 
blood  of  the  Howards  flowed — exclaimed,  '  What,  you  here  to-day  !  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  be  married  this  morning  ? '  '  Yes,'  was  his 
answer,  given  with  the  most  perfect  nonclialanee,  and  throwing  a  few 
more  crumbs  to  the  ducks,  without  moving  from  the  raihng  on  which 
he  was  leaning — '  yes,  I  believe  1  am.'  " 

The  Skeletons  of  Solferino. 
An  Italian  society  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  exhuming  and 
classifying  the  bones  of  the  soldiers  who  fell  upon  the  battle-fields  of 
Solferino  and  San  Martino,  which  will  afterward  be  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged in  the  mortuary  chapels  erected  on  the  grounds.  Already  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-one  trenches  have  been  opened,  out  of  which  eleven 
thousand  skeletons  have  been  taken.  The  bones  are  placed  in  covered 
enclosures,  where  they  are  separated  and  arranged  under  the  direction 
of  three  doctors.  The  sight  of  these  immense  piles  of  skulls,  thigh- 
bones, etc.,  many  of  them  perforated  with  balls,  and  shattered  and 
.  twisted  by  the  engines  of  destruction,  would  sicken  the  heart  of  tlie 
greatest  admirer  of  military  prowess  and  glory.  What  an  amount  of 
human  cruelty  and  human  sufl'ering  do  these  poor,  ghastly  remains  pre- 
sent !  and  what  a  sad  reverse  to  the  triumph  and  trophies  of  war  !  To 
satisfy  the  ambition  of  a  few  calculating  statesmen,  those  victims  fought 
and  fell ;  and  with  them  the  fond  hopes  of  many  a  proud  mother  have 
forever  been  extinguished.  Among  this  large  number  of  Austrians, 
French,  and  Italians — friends  and  foes,  buried  indiscriminately  in  the 
same  trenches — only  three  skeletons  could  be  identified  by  the  medals 
and  rings  they  wore — viz.,  those  of  Lapourelle,  captain  of  tlie  Volti- 
geiu-s ;  Bourdin,  sergeant  of  the  hundredth  regiment  of  the  line ;  Chas- 
seroux,  captain. 

An  Irish  Legend. 
A  popular  Irish  legend  relates  that  our  Lord,  walkmg  with  St.  Peter, 
asked  for  admittance  into  a  peasant's  hut  for  the  night,  where  they  were 
most  hospitably  received.  When  leaving  the  next  morning,  St.  Peter, 
with  that  forwardness  of  initiative  of  which  the  Gospels  give  so  many 
instances,  urges  his  Master  to  reward  the  peasant's  hospitality.  "'I 
think  not.  It  is  better  as  it  is,'  was  the  reply."  "  '  It's  a  shame  for  you,' 
says  St.  Payter" — the  story  is  supposed  to  be  told  by  an  Irish  peasant 
— "  '  you  must  do  something  for  him'  " — an  admirable  dramatic  touch, 
showing  how  well  the  character  of  St.  Peter  is  understood,  and  how 
thoroughly  it  is  realized  by  the  common  people.  Whereupon  our 
Lord  gives  way,  and  tells  his  entertainer  to  look  in  a  certain  place,  where 
he  will  find  a  sum  of  money.  The  next  year  our  Lord  and  St.  Peter 
return  by  the  same  spot,  and  find  a  grand  castle  in  tiie  place  of  the  hut. 
They  ask  for  a  night's  lodging,  telling  that  they  are  the  same  travellers 
who  received  it  a  year  ago,  but  the  powdered  footman  comes  back  with 
a  sharp  refusal,  saying  the  place  is  no  hotel,  and  slams  the  door  in  their 
faee — whereupon,  after  a  brief  silence,  "says  our  Lord  to  .St.  Payter,  '/ 
tould  you  so.'  "  Both  the  unconscious  and  the  conscious  elements  of 
humor  in  this  story  are  very  conspicuous.  The  dictatorial  urgency  of 
St.  Peter's  impulsiveness,  and  the  childlike  triumph  of  the  retort  with 
which  tlie  Divine  Master  impresses  his  superior  wisdom  on  the  blunder- 
ing apostle,  are  curious  enough  instances  of  the  colloquial  familiarity 
with  which  religious  ideas  are  treated  in  popular  legends  of  this  class. 

Dian-iond-fields  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  diamond-fields  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  now  recognized  to 
be  the  most  extensive  in  the  known  world,  embracing  an  area  of  no  less 
than  one  thousand  square  miles.  In  all  parts  of  this  territory  diamonds 
of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty  have  been  found  ;  but  at  a  place  called 
Likatlong,  near  the  frontier  of  the  states  of  Orange  River,  they  are  es- 
pecially abundant.  They  are  concealed  at  a  slight  deptli  beneath  the 
soil,  and  vary  in  weight  from  half  a  carat  to  one  hundred  and  Mty  carats. 
A  diamond  found  in  the  property  of  M.  Hoclistetcer,  the  Austrian  con- 
sul, was  of  the  finest  water,  and  weighed  thirty  carats.  Another,  weigh- 
ing forty-six  carats,  was  recently  sold  in  London  for  five  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  The  stone  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  carats 
was  unfortunately  broken,  several  of  its  fragments  weighing  over  twenty 
carats  each.  M.  Mauch,who  recently  ascended  the  Vaal  River,  has  dis- 
covered another  diamond-mine,  which  at  tlie  same  time  produces  gar- 
nets, topazes,  and  other  precious  stones.     If  diamonds  from  the  Cape 


continue  long  to  arrive  in  such  quantities  as  at  present,  the  supply  will 
exceed  the  demand,  and  they  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  lowered 
in  value. 

A  Sleepless  Secretary. 
The  following  story  is  told  of  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  formerly  under-sco- 
retary  of  state  of  Great  Britain  :  One  summer-night  he  was  affected  with 
an  unaccountable  sleeplessness,  and,  being  quite  weary  of  lying  awake, 
he  got  up,  dressed,  and  went  out  at  3  a.  m.,  strolling  aimlessly,  more 
from  daily  habit  than  any  thing  else,  down  to  the  Home-Oftice.  Enter- 
ing his  private  room,  his  eye  caught  the  following  entry  in  a  memoran- 
dum-book :  "  A  reprieve  to  be  sent  to  coiners  ordered  for  execution  at 
York."  Although  he  knew  that  he  had  done  his  own  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, he  was  seized  with  a  nervous  uneasiness,  fancying  that  perhaps 
the  other  people  had  not  done  theirs.  The  feeling  was  so  strong  upon 
him  that  he  called  up  the  chief  clerk  in  Downing  Street,  who  said  that 
ho  had  sent  it  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  whose  business  it  was  to  for- 
ward it  to  Yjirk.  "But  have  you  his  receipt  and  certificate  that  it  is 
gone?"  "No."  "Then  let  us  go  at  once  to  his  house  in  Chancery 
Lane."  They  did  so,  and  found  him  in  the  act  of  stepping  into  his  gig 
for  u  country  holiday.  Hc^ad  forgotten  the  reprieve,  and  left  it  locked 
up  hi  his  desk.  The  fleetest  express  procurable  was  dispatched,  and 
reached  York  just  as  the  criminals  were  mounting  the  cart. 

Cashmere  Sha-wls. 

In  the  first  place,  they  do  not  all  come  from  Cashmere.  A  consider- 
able proportion  of  this  manufacture  is  now  carried  on  in  British  terri- 
tory. Between  tliirty  and  forty  years  ago,  it  was  entirely  confined  to 
Cashmere.  But  a  terrible  famine  visited  the  land,  and  in  consequence 
numbers  of  the  shawl-weavers  emigrated  to  the  Punjab,  and  settled  in 
Umritzur,  Nurpur,  Dinangar,  Tilaknath,  Jelapur,  and  Loodianah,  in  all 
of  which  places  the  manufacture  continues  to  flourish.  The  best  shawls 
of  Punjab  manufacture  are  made  at  Umritzur,  which  is  also  an  emporium 
of  the  trade.  But  none  of  these  can  compete  with  the  best  shawls  made 
in  Cashmere  itself.  This  is  partly  because  the  Punjab  manufacturers 
are  not  able  to  obtain  the  finest  species  of  wool,  and  partly  on  account 
of  the  inferiority  of  their  dyeing,  the  excellence  of  which,  in  Cashmere, 
is  attributed  to  some  chemical  peculiarity  in  the  water.  The  adultera- 
tion of  the  best  wool  with  that  of  inferior  kinds  has  been  largely  prac- 
tised of  hate  years,  and  dealers  have  made  many  complaints  on  the 
subject.  One  of  the  worst  effects  of  this  adulteration  is  the  shrinking 
of  those  portions  of  the  garment  in  which  it  is  employed  after  exposure 
to  the  action  of  water. 

Pigeon-shooting  in  Palestine. 
The  common  wood-pigeon  congregates  in  winter  in  the  forests  of 
Gilead,  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  countless  myriads ;  the  flocks  darken  the 
air  with  their  clouds,  which  rival  those  of  the  passenger-pigeon  of 
America.  The  ordinary  mode  employed  by  the  n.itives  for  their  cap- 
ture is  this  :  A  bird  is  caught  with  a  sort  of  bird-lime,  and  then  is 
blinded  by  the  simple  contrivance  of  a  small  feather  pointed  and  run 
through  both  eyelids.  The  captive  is  then  placed  in  a  conspicuous  spot 
at  the  end  of  a  branch,  without  any  further  restraint.  He  sits  without 
uttering  any  cry,  but  continually  flapping  his  wings,  yet  never  venturing 
to  leave  his  perch.  The  birds  in  the  neighborhood  are  soon  attracted, 
and,  as  they  come  round  to  oifer  their  condolence,  or  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  this  strange  behavior,  they  are  brought  down  in  dozens  by  the 
ambushed  sportsmen,  who  return  home  in  a  few  hours  laden  with  as 
many  carcasses  as  they  can  carry,  and  bringing  the  decoy-bird  with 
them,  usually  perched  on  the  head  of  one  of  the  company.  Peas  are 
thrown  down  his  throat  to  keep  him  in  condition,  and  it  is  said  that 
one  decoy  will  sutflce  for  several  weeks'  pigeon-hunting,  without  even 
withdrawing  the  skewer  from  the  eyelid. 


A  CURIOUS  and  sombre  incident  is  reported  from  the  gaming-table 
of  Kothen,  in  the  principality  of  Anhalt.  A  middle-aged  man 
entered  the  room,  and  sat  down  to  play.  After  a  run  of  great  luck,  his 
winnings  had  augmented  to  the  sum  of  a  thousand  ducats— equal  to 
nearly  five  hundred  pounds  sterling — which  the  croupier  pushed  over  to 
him.  The  fortunate  gambler  did  not  appear  very  anxious  to  have  the 
gold  and  notes,  and  made  no  response  when  asked  if  he  wished  to  con- 
tinue playing.  One  of  the  s.ervauts.  of  the  establishment  touched  him 
upon  the  shoulder  to  draw  attention  to  the  unheeded  winnings  and  to 
the  croupier's  question,  but  the  man  remained  strangely  immovable, 
and,  when  they  came  to  look  closer,  they  found  that  he  was  dead. 

There  is  a  man  in  the  vicinity  of  Cedar  Keys,  Florida,  who  has 
twenty-two  children  living.  The  family  subsist  principally  on  fish  and 
oysters.  They  have  never  had  a  plate  nor  a  cup  and  saucer  in  their 
house.    In  lieu  of  cups,  they  use  gourds  and  shells.     They  help  them- 
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selves  to  the  cookccT  fish  or  oysters  from  a  common  Inrge  dish,  and  each 
member  of  the  family  uses  his  or  her  own  jack-knife  for  that  purpose. 
These  articles  of  diet  are  spread  on  corn-hreaJ,  which  they  make  them- 
selves, and  then  they  consume  the  plate  as  wi-ll  as  the  food  on  it.  In 
this  way  the  washing  of  dishes  is  wholly  obviated.  The  family  are  all 
healthy,  and  are  more  robust  than  graceful. 

Great  frauds  have  recently  come  to  light  in  England,  practised  by  the 
collectors  of  advertisements,  in  misi-cpresenting  the  circulation  of  maga- 
zines and  papers  for  which  advertisements  were  solicited.  In  some  cases 
the  publishers  themselves  were  found  to  be  parties  to  the  deception.  An 
actual  circulation  of  seventeen  thousand  was  set  forth  as  forty  thousand. 
Another,  of  thirty  thousand,  was  declared  to  be  si.\ty  thousand.  We 
are  afraid  there  are  parties  nearer  home  who  are  guilty  of  the  same  dis- 
honest practices. 

The  Eev.  George  Gilfillan,  well  known  as  a  writer,  is  under  trial  for 
heresy  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  because  he  de- 
nies the  dogma  of  the  eternal  damnation  of  non-elect  infants,  and  that 
the  heaven  and  the  earth  were  created  in  six  literal  days.  The  real  ob- 
jection to  liim,  however,  seems  to  be  that  he  does  not  show  sufficient 
respect  for  the  standards,  making  vague  and  general  charges  against 
them  as  a  whole. 

A  Baltimore  correspondent  writes :  "  Thunder  sours  milk  and  kills 
oysters.  You  may  load  a  vessel  to  its  utmost  capacity ;  start  for  market, 
and  one  good  round  clap  of  thunder  will  kill  every  oyster  in  the  vessel 
immediately.  Pounding  with  an  axe  upon  the  deck  of  a  vessel  when 
oysters  are  thereon,  or  pounding  upon  the  side  of  a  vessel  with  a  heavy 
weight,  will  kill  every  oyster  that  feels  the  jar." 

The  theatrical  "dragons"  generally  do  more  damage  to  themselves 
than  to  any  one  else.  Lately,  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  the  dragon,  who 
was  to  make  a  snort  of  defiance  as  St.  George  entered,  was  provided  with 
a  supply  of  squibs  within  his  mask.  But  the  powder  went  off  the  wrong 
way,  terribly  scorching  the  face  of  the  actor,  and  causing  serious  injuries 
to  Ids  eyes. 

An  English  judge  once  addressed  a  criminal,  who  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  uttering  a  forged  one-pound  note,  in  this  wise ;  "  I 
trust  that,  through  the  merits  and  mediation  of  our  Blessed  Redeemer, 
you  may  tliere  experience  that  mercy  which  a  due  regard  to  the  credit 
of  the  paper  currency  of  the  country  forbids  you  to  hope  for  here." 

One  of  the  oddest  defences  on  record  has  just  been  made  at  Ham- 
burg by  a  man  who  had  murdered  his  wife  from  motives  of  jealousy. 
According  to  his  own  account,  he  had  not  murdered  her,  but  ''had 
killed  her  in  a  fair  and  honorable  duel,  as  he  had  placed  a  pistol  in  her 
hand,  and  told  her  to  shoot  at  him." 

A  letter  from  Heidelberg  says  that,  when  German  students  get 
drunk,  they  are  entirely  satisfied  if  they  can  succeed  in  getting  each 
other  home ;  but,  when  Americans  get  drunk,  tliey  insist  on  whipping 
out  tlie  whole  beer-house,  and  seeing  the  establishment  properly  closed 
up  before  they  leave. 

A  resident  of recently  ordered  a  cabinet-maker  of  this  city  to 

make  hira  two  magnificent  book-cases,  and  to  have  them  filled  with 
volumes  bound  in  style  to  match  them.  He  added,  in  a  postscript, 
that  he  was  not  particular  as  to  what  books  were  selected,  but  would 
like  Mr.   Waverlejf  s  novels,  as  he  had  heard  them  highly  sj)oheii  of. 

Miss  Mitford,  writing  of  a  certain  authoress,  says :  "  She  is  ugly,  of 
course ;  all  literary  ladies  are  so.  I  never  met  one  in  my  life  (except 
Miss  Jane  Porter,  and  she  is  rather ^(MSfc)  that  might  not  have  served 
for  a  scarecrow  to  keep  the  birds  from  the  cherries.  It's  a  prodigiously 
strange  and  disagreeable  peculiarity." 

Shopiere,  Wisoonsin,  is  a  perplexing  problem  to  the  spelling  mind 
of  the  country.  The  postmaster  there  writes  to  us  that  he  has  a  list  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  different  ways  in  which  the  name  has  been 
spelled  upon  mail  matter  arriving  at  his  office,  and  expects  soon  to  have 
at  least  two  hundred  variations. 

A  Cincinnati  lady,  who  recently  found  the  gas  escaping  in  her  ser- 
vant's chamber,  asked  her  if  she  had  blown  it  out  instead  of  turning  it 
off,  and  was  told  that  she  was  not  so  green  as  all  that ;  she  had  only 
turned  it  on  again  a  little,  that  it  might  be  easier  lighted  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Tlie  sportsmen  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida  discover  where  the 
oyster-beds  are  by  drifting  along  the  coast  in  a  small  boat  on  a  cloudy 
day.  When  they  are  drifting  over  an  oyster-bed,  they  hear  a  clicking 
like  that  produced  when  a  telegraph-instrument  is  in  operation. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Moscheles,  the  once  famous  pianist  and 
composer,  and  the  tutor  of  Thalberg  and  Mendelssohn.  For  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  had  been  director  of  the  Conservatoire  at 
Leipsic. 


The  Archdeacon  of  Bruges  mentions  a  gentleman  Avho  was  so  thor- 
ough a  gamester,  that  he  Icit  in  his  will  an  injunction  that  his  bones 
should  be  made  into  dice,  and  his  skin  prepared  so  as  to  be  a  covtring 
for  dice-boxes. 

Ninety-seven  daily  newspapers  are  issued  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. In  London,  eleven  moi-ning  and  seven  evening ;  in  the  provinces, 
fifty-two;  in  Scotland,  ten ;  in  Ireland,  fourteen :  in  Wales,  two;  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  one. 

In  the  square  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  there  is  a  clock,  and  two  bronze 
men  strike  the  hours  on  a  bell.  One  day  an  inquisitive  stranger  put  his 
head  between  the  hammer  and  the  bell,  and  the  bronze  man  knocked 
his  brains  out. 

Children  must  be  scarce  and  valuable  in  San  Francisco.  The  city 
government  has  been  asked  to  pay  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  parents  of  a  little  girl  who  was  killed  by  a  fire- 
engine. 

James  Selby  Lewis,  a  London  type-setter,  has  been  proved  the  right- 
ful heir  to  an  estate  in  Buckinghamshire  which  has  been  in  chancery 
ninety-eight  years.  Strange  to  say,  there  is  a  trifle  left  of  the  property — 
about  three  million  pounds. 

A  youth  asked  Count  Montrond,  the  memoir-writer,  to  teacli  him  the 
art  of  succeeding  in  society.  "  Oh,  it  is  simple  enough,"  said  the  count. 
"  Talk  to  the  middle-aged  and  young  ladies,  and  Usten  when  the  old 
ones  talk  to  you." 

A  Tennessee  orator,  eulogizing  Washington,  exclaimed :  "  His  mind 
had  a  powerful  grasp  of  the  future  ;  if  ever  a  man  was  nop,  compos  mentis, 
Washington  was  that  man  ! " 

Over  one  hundred  young  women  are  at  present  studying  law  in  this 
country — many  in  the  universities,  but  more  in  lawyers'  offices,  where 
they  pay  their  tuition-fees  by  writing. 

In  1865  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  Madrid  gave  final  judgment  in  a 
suit  which  had  been  in  litigation  for  two  hundred  and  forty  years.  The 
suit  involved  the  succession  to  the  inheritance  of  Pizarro. 

At  Olympia,  Washington  Tenitory,  in  the  forty-seventh  degree  north 
latitude,  twenty-two  varieties  of  flowers  were  found  growing  in  the 
open  air  on  the  10th  of  January. 

A  parson  was  twitted  with  taking  too  long  a  time  over  his  white  tie 
while  dressing.  "  It  is  my  duty,"  he  answered,  "  to  attend  most  care- 
fully to  my  fold." 

The  woman's-rights  movement  has  found  an  unexpected  champion 
in  the  Empress  Eugi^nie,  who  advocates  the  election  of  ladies  to  the 
French  Academy,  and  particularly  that  of  Mme.  George  Sand. 

A  brother  and  sister  in  an  Indiana  town  weigh  respectively  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  and  six  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  and  the  old- 
est is  only  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

The  answer  lately  given  in  a  French  court  by  a  prisoner,  accused  of 
almost  cutting  his  wife  to  pieces,  was,  with  a  smile,  "  Well,  Monsieur  le 
President,  you  know  every  one  has  his  little  failing." 

"  Why  do  you  call  me  Birdie,  my  dear  ? "  inquired  a  wife  of  her  hus- 
band. "Because,"  was  the  answer,  "you  are  always  associated  in  my 
mind  with  a  bill." 


THE  study  of  vegetable  life,  in  respect  to  size,  presents  curious  con- 
trasts. While  some  plants  have  stalks  visible  only  under  the 
microscope,  others  attain  such  gigantic  dimensions  as  the  well-known 
big  California  trees.  Old  authors,  in  describing  Germany,  declare  that 
there  were  once  trees  in  that  country  from  the  trunks  of  which  boats 
were  made  capable  of  holding  thirty  men.  According  to  some  travel- 
lers, there  exists,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople,  an  enormous 
lime-tree,  the  trunk  of  which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  Eev.  J.  Eay,  an  English  author  of  a  Avork  on  botany, 
speaks  of  an  oak  existing  in  Germany  of  such  dimensions  that  it  was 
transformed  into  a  citadel.  Probably  this  story,  shorn  of  its  extrava- 
gance, means  that  the  tree  had  been  at  some  time  converted  into  a 
guard-house.  There  is  a  tree  still  standing  in  Normandy,  known  as  the 
chapel-oak  of  AUonville,  in  which  there  is  an  altar  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  where  on  certain  days  mass  is  said.  The  ample  hollow  of  the 
tree  not  only  furnishes  an  oratory,  but  above  this  a  sleeping-room  has 
been  scooped  out,  in  which  permanently  resides  an  anchorite.  The  tree 
is  held  in  very  great  veneration  by  all  the  people  of  that  section.  But 
the  marvel  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  respect  to  colossal  dimensions, 
is  the  famous  chestnut-tree  growing  on  the  lower  slope  of  iEtna.  This 
tree  has  a  circumference  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet.  A  house, 
which  shelters  a  shepherd  and  his  flock,  has  been  built  in  the  inimensp 
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hollow  of  its  trunk.     The  famous  "  big  tree"  of  California  was  one  liun-      (four  hundred  and  ninety  feet)  of  the  other  vegetable  giants  we  have 
dred  and  thirty  feet  in  olreuuitVrence,  but  its  heii,'ht  was  far  in  excess  1  mentioned. 


Chapel   Oak  in   Normandy. 
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LOTHAIR. 

A  NOVEL. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  BENJAMIN  DISRAELI, 

LATE   PRIME  MINISTER   OF   GREAT   BRITAIN. 

"Nosse  haec  omnia  salus  est  adolescentulis."— Tere.ntius.     ■■ 

After  a  silence  of  twenty-three  ye.lrs  (his  last  work.  "Tancred,"  was  published 
in  1847),  this  eminent  English  Novelist  reappears  with  a  work  in  his  best  style. 
"  Lothalr"  has  all  the  brilliant  wit,  the  keen  and  sparkling  satire,  and  the  refined 
grace,  of  the  most  popular  of  its  predecessors.  It  deals  with  current  topics  of  the 
deepest  interest— with  Fenianism,  Ritualism,  the  Catholic  Question,  the  intrigues 
of  the  Jesuits,  etc.,  etc. 
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NOTICE. 

"RALPH  THE  HEIR,"  by  Anthony  Trollope,  is  now  pub- 
lishing in  Appi.etons'  Journal.  It  appears  in  Supplements,  once 
a  month,  the  first  issued  being  with  Number  FoRTV-THREE. 

"THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD,"  by  Charles 
DICKEN.S,  is  also  now  publishing  in  this  Journal,  each  monthly 
part,  as  published  in  England,  issued  with  one  number  of  the 
Journal  complete.     Part  First  appeared  with  Journal  No.  56. 

"THE  THREE  BROTHERS,"  so  far  as  printed  in  the  Jour- 
nal up  to  Jan.  1st,  has  been  published  in  pamphlet-form,  and  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  thirty  cents. 

"THE  LADY  OF  THE  ICE,"  by  James  De  Mille,  was  com- 
menced in  Number  Fifty-three  of  the  Journal,  and  will  be  completed 
in  thirteen  numbers. 
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BEHIND,  BELOW,  AND  ABOVE  THE  SCENES. 


"VTTE  are  nearly  all  familiar  with  the  stage  as  it  appears  in  front  of 
V  V  the  foot-lights,  but  there  are  but  few  of  us  who  have  entered 
into  the  strange  mysteries  that  live  behind  the  painted  canvas.  It  is, 
moreover,  common  to  suppose  that  a  glimpse  at  the  machinery  of  the 
stage  will  dispel 
all  its  charming 
illusions  —  that 
fairy-land,  seen 
too  near,  will  on- 
ly have  a  rude, 
rough,  distasteful 
aspect,  which  will 
extinguish  our 
love  for  its  ideal 
beauty  forever. 
But  we  greatly 
doubt  if  this  is 
really  so.  Some 
things  "  behind 
the  scenes "'  no 
doubt  would 
prove  disenchant- 
ing to  the  un- 
sophisticated ob- 
server, but  in 
reality  there  is  a 
greater  world  of 
mystery  on  the 
other  side  of  the 
foot-lights  than  is 
ordinarily  sup- 
posed. We  are 
all  of  us  prone  to 
accept  the  scenic 
effects  of  the 
stage  as  mere 
matters  of  course, 
and  are  indiffer- 
ent to  the  various 
forces  that  are  set 
to  work  to  pro- 
duce them.  A 
visit  behind  the 
scenes,  hence, 
would  be  .apt  with 
most  persons  to 
strengthen  their 
interest  in  the 
scenic  illusions 
of  the  stag^  .and 


THE     STAGE— SETTING    THE     SCENES. 


to  enlarge  their  appreciation  of  an  art  so  little  understood.  As  Jlr.  Booth, 
in  his  splendid  new  theatre  in  this  city,  has  brought  stage-art  almost 
to  perfection,  and  has  availed  himself  of  the  latest  inventions  and  de- 
vices in  producing  scenic  effects,  we  purpose  carrying  the  reader  on 

a  pictorial  tour 
around  and 
among  the  com- 
plicated machin- 
ery —  premising 
that  our  artist  has 
done  his  best  to 
illustrate  all  the 
mysteries  of  this 
strange  scene, 
and  yet  but  par- 
tially conveys  an 
idea  of  the  elabo- 
rate complica- 
tions necessary  to 
show  in  rapid 
succession  the 
castle  walls  and 
grand  intricacies 
for  "  Hamlet,"  or 
the  heaths,  ban- 
quet-scenes, cav- 
erns and  their 
mystic  incidents, 
and  the  stir  of 
battle-scenes,  for 
"  llacbeth."  But 
let  the  reader  im- 
agine himself 
with  us  on  a  tour 
of  inspection — 
recollecting  that 
he  is  not  this 
time  to  see  how 
Hamlet  appears 
at  his  ease  in  his 
dressing-room,  or 
how  Ophelia 
chats  gayly  with 
the  grave-digger 
in  the  green- 
room, or  how  the 
queen  smiles  up- 
on the  ghost,  or. 
how  the  king 
smokes  his   pipe 
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HYDRAULIC     RAMb    FOR     LOWERING     AND     ELEVATING     THE     SCENES 


and  roars  at  a 
new  jest  by  Ho- 
ratio; he  ia  to 
see  only  the 
dumb  forces  that 
set  the  stage, 
tliat  lift  castles 
and  "  Birnam 
woods"  from  the 
deptlis  below, 
t'.iLit  drop  pend- 
ant boughs  and 
blue  firmaments 
from  above; 
that,  at  a  word, 
summon  the 
strange  and  in- 
substantial pa- 
geants, and  at  a 
word  dissolve 
them  into  air. 

But,  in  order 
that  we  may  un- 
derstand our  les- 
son, it  is  well  to 
begin  at  the  be- 
ginning. Mr. 
Booth's  mystic 
realms,  let  us 
sav,     delve      so 

deeply  into  the  earth  beneath,  and  reach  so  loftily  into  the  spaces  I  steps,  we  emerge  beneath  the 
above,  that  we  must  save  breath  and  strength  by  proceeding  with  due  1  picted  in  our  third  illustration, 
method  from  what  is  be- 
low to  what  is  above. 

Our  artist,  however, 
shows  us  first  in  order 
the   stage   proper,  with 
numerous       carpenters 
busy   setting   the    side- 
scenes.    But,  firm  to  our 
purpose   of    proceeding 
ill  due  order,  let  us  reso- 
lutely   turn    from    this 
picture  for  the  present, 
and  descend  beneath  the 
stage.       We    need    not 
vanish       through      the 
traps ;  there  are  prosaic 
stairs  that  will  accom- 
modate us.    We  are  first 
led,    not    beneath    the 
stage  at  all,  but  to  the 
spacious  excavations  un- 
der the  sidewalks,  wliero 
we  find  the  carpenters' 
shop  and  a  great  array 
of  timber,  and,  to    our 
surprise,   large   boilers, 
and  an  engine  pursuing 
its  noiseless  task.     This 
engine   in   the  daytime, 
we  are  informed,  gives 
motive    power    to     the 
machinery   in  the    car- 
penters'   busy    quarter, 
elevates   the   Croton   to 
the  huge  water-tanks  at 
the  top  of  the  building 
by  which  the  hydraulic 
rams,    hereafter    to    be 
mentioned,  arc  worked, 
and  at  night  sets  a  huge 
fun  in  motion  under  the 
a«ditcrium,     which     in 


BENEATH     THE     STAGE-TRAPS     AND     PLATFORMS 


summer  -time 
fills  the  theatre 
with  cool,  and  in 
the  winter  with 
warm   air.     We 
may    note    that 
the  rise  of  each 
seat  in  parquet 
and     circle      is 
pierced  with  nu- 
merous  circular 
holes,     through 
which    constant 
ventilation  is  se- 
cured for  every 
rapt         listener 
above.  It  is  dark 
and  sombre  here 
in  this  strange, 
cavernous      cel- 
lar,     and      the 
crowd    that  we 
hear  above  bus- 
tling  into   their 
seats     adds     to 
the     singularity 
of  the  sensation. 
But  let  us  pro- 
ceed.   Descend- 
ing     numerous 
stage,  and  come  upon  the  scene  de- 
The  great  hydraulic  rams  in  the  se- 
cond picture  lie  beneath 
this  spot;   they  act   as 
the  power  that  thrusts 
up  and   lets   down   the 
scenes. 

Usually  in  theatres 
the  scenes  are  princi- 
p.illy  on  the  stage,  set 
in  grooves,  and  run  in 
by  hand  from  the  sides 
to  meet  in  a  common 
centre.  In  some  in- 
stances scenes  are  hung 
on  large  rollers,  and  let 
down  or  wound  up  by 
ropes  adjusted  for  the 
purpose.  But  at  Booth's 
Theatre  is  the  first  in- 
stance we  have  of  scenes 
worked  altogether  by 
machinery,  which  are 
lifted  from  below,  by 
means  so  carefully  and 
accurately  adjusted  that 
the  scene  almost  noise- 
lessly, and  with  perfect 
precision,  glides  upward 
into  its  place.  This  is 
eftected  by  hydraulic 
rams^of  which  our  ar- 
tist illustrates  one,  but 
there  is  a  long,  formida- 
ble row  of  them.  To 
the  auditor,  comfortably 
seated  in  the  theatre, 
the  scene  rises  like 
magic,  often  transport- 
ing him  with  its  beauty ; 
but  to  the  visitor,  thirty 
feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  stage,  the'  trans- 
formation   above    is    a 
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sort  of  pandemonium  below — huge  pistons  move,  wheels  revolve, 
there  is  a  rush  and  stir  of  waters,  and  the  thing  is  done.  Leaving 
the  hydraulic  rams — which  are  a  mighty,  dismal,  and  demoniacal 
sort  of  powers,  hidden  away  in  their  subterranean  caverns — we  may 
pause  a  moment  to  note  the  great  congress  of  towers  and  churches, 
forests  and  cathedrals,  cottages  and  bowers,  gardens  and  cataracts, 
rocks  and  roads,  palaces  and  chapels,  pavilions  and  ruins,  inns  and 
temples,  taverns  and  grottos,  that  remain  waiting  for  piston  and 
wheel  and  water  to  send  them  up  for  the  admiration  of  eager  spec- 
tators. All  these  scenes,  the  extreme  ends  of  which  can  be  seen 
in  the  picture,  are  gathered  directly  under  the  stage,  and  only  wait 
their  turn ;  but  this  pile  against  the  wall  is  the  reserve  of  pictorial 
n'onders,  that  either  adorned  the  last  or  will  illustrate  the  coming 
play.  We  also  note,  in  this  illustration,  a  series  of  platforms ;  these 
are  under  the  traps  on  the  stage,  from  which  mounts  the  ghostly  or 
other  visitor,  or  upon  which  descend  the  disappearing  genii.  These 
platforms,  called  bridges,  are  lifted  and  moved  by  the  r.ams. 

We  may  now  ascend  to  the  level  of  the  stage.  There  is  no  confu 
sion  behind  the  scenes  on  the  stage,  but  that  which  the  carpenters  make 
To  you,  sitting  in  the  bo.xes  when  the  curtain  is  up,  the  actors  are  all 
but,  when  the  curtain  is  down,  your  kings  and  queens,  and  princes  an  i 
warriors,  your  heroes  and  heroines,  slink  off  ignominiously  into  coi 
ners,  while  a  set  of  robust  plebeians,  in  working-attire,  become  mastei 
of  the  place.  When  the  curtain  comes  down  on  a  hovel,  and  thene\t 
act  must  show  you  a  palace,  there  is  in  a  minute  a  hundred  things  to 
do.  No  sooner  does  the  canvas  glide  between  stage  and  auditor^ 
than  an  army  of  busy  workers — rough  genii  in  shirt-sleeves,  who 
with  almost  magical  swiftness  transform  squalor  into  splendor,  or 
transport  you  from  Occident  to  Orient — are  busily  running  hither  and 
thither,  like  a  disturbed  hill  of  ants,  summoning  from  subterranean 
depths  below,  giddy  heights  above,  and  mystic  receptacles  you  know 
not  where,  the  materials  for  the  new  mansion  that  is  to  be  built  and 
furnished  and  adorned  with  almost  the  rapidity  of  thought. 

The  visitor  at  Booth's  has  doubtless  noted  that  the  stage  is  not 
dressed  after  the  old  style.  The  side-wings,  that  in  other  theatres 
stand  at  right  angles  to  the  spectator,  are  abolished,  and  instead  there 
is  an  arrangement  by  which  the  scene  apparently  e.xtends  to  the  right 
and  the  left,  as  well  as  to  the  rear.  When  seated  at  the  side  of  the 
theatre,  you  do  not  look  between  the  wings,  but  your  vision  is  con 
fronted,  if  the  scene  is  a  room,  by  enclosed  walls ;  if  an  exterior,  by 
rocks,  or  trees,  or  plains,  that  recede,  and  carry  the  eye  off  into  imi 
ginary  space.  There  is  a  greater  suggestion  of  extent  and  largeness 
on  the  Booth  stage  than  on  others  much  more  extensive. 

Mr.  Booth's  artists,  moreover,  understand  that  it  is  an  error  to  at 
tempt  to  erect  an  entire  cathedral  or  a  palace  within  the  narrow  con 
fines  of  a  stage,  but  that,  by  painting  parli  of  a  structure,  and  letting 
them  lead  off  into  undefined  limits,  the  imagination  immediately  sup 
plies  space  and  extent.  All  the  scenes  at  Booth's  Theatre  are  so  set 
that  the  eye  wanders  off  into  suggestions  of  space  ;  if  it  is  a  forest,  a 
tangling  of  boughs  blends  above,  and  at  either  side  the  wooded  depths 
seem  to  recede  away.  What  suggestions,  for  instance,  of  noble  space 
were  manifest  in  the  arrangement  of  the  grave-yard  scene  in  "  Ham 
let  "  as  produced  at  this  theatre  last  winter !  The  art  of  the  scenic 
artist  made  his  "  pent-up  Utica  "  almost  boundless.  The  eye  wandere  1 
off  to  the  chui'ch  and  amid  the  distant  trees,  until  we  seemed  indeed  to 
be  looking  upon  a  veritable  scene  rather  than  the  seemin"-  of  one.  The 
side-wings  at  this  theatre  are  arranged  at  oblique  instead  of  at  right 
angles,  forming  to  every  side-view  as  perfect  a  picture  as  can  be 
afforded  directly  in  front  of  the  foot-lights.  These  wings  are  not  run 
in  on  grooves,  as  in  other  theatres,  with  slides  above  to  support  them, 
but  are  held  in  place  by  long  braces,  which  we  see  men  busily  placing 
in  our  first  illustration. 

Now  let  us  leave  the  level  of  the  stage  and  ascend.  We  wind  up 
a  circular  stairway  that  seems  almost  endless,  and  arrive  at  what  is 
called  the  "  fly-gallery."  This  is  depicted  in  our  sixth  illustration. 
The  long,  narrow  scene,  forming  the  fourth  in  our  series,  represents 
also  the  fly-gallery,  but  on  the  opposite  side.  We  here  see  the  flies— 
the  top  scenes  that  are  lot  down  from  above,  to  meet  and  unite  with 
those  that  are  sent  up  from  below.  They  hang  in  a  long  array,  and 
are  moved  by  manual  force,  aided  by  countless  ropes  and  pulleys— a 
very  wilderness  of  ropes,  as  one  may  see  by  looking  at  the  engraving 
(number  six).  At  this  point  we  are  sixty-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
stage,  and  ninety-five  feet  above  the  rams  hidden  darkly  .away  in  the 
depths  far  below  the  stage.     In  this  fiy-gallery — we  are  now  standing 


in  the  one  depicted  in  cut  number  four — we  may  look  down  through  a 
narrow  opening  upon  the  stage,  where  the  actors  are  dwindled  into 
pigmies,  whose  voices  come  up  uncertain  and  confused.  It  is  a 
little  odd  to  watch  a  play — what  one  can  see  of  it — from  this  "  point 
of  'vantage,"  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  point  out  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  a  chance  seat  in  this  private  gallery,  as  we  fear  the  larger 
number  of  our  readers  will  not  be  able  to  test  them. 

Above  the  fly-galleries,  and  crowning  all,  is  the  great,  gloomy,  spa- 
cious "  ugging  loft  "  This  IS  directly  under  the  roof,  and  above  the 
pendant  flies      Th(  point  of  \im  fiom  which  our  artist  has  sketched 
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this  illustration  needs  to 
be  described  in  order  to 
make  it  comprehensible. 
The  view  is  from  the  loft 
over  the  auditorium, 
between  that  painted 
and  gilded  ceiling  the 
reader  has  probably  of- 
ten admired,  and  the 
roof  of  the  building.  It 
shows  the  machinery  by 
which  the  flies  are  raised 
and  lowered,  and  aLo 
exhibits  the  top  of  the 
"  act-drop" — the  painted 
curtain  let  down  be- 
tween each  of  the  acts 
— which  is  now  lifted 
above  out  of  sight  of 
the  audience.  The  cur- 
tains at  this  theatre  are 
not  rolled  up,  but  are 
liflfd,  retaining  their  ex- 
act perpendicular,  and 
hanging  suspended 
above  the  stage  when 
out  of  use. 

We  are  now  higher 
even  than  the  "gods" 
of  the  gallery ;  and  the 
gallery  at  Booth's  al- 
ways seems  as  if  am- 
bitious to  top  "high 
Olympus."  When  the 
reader   is   in  a  vigimt 
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humor,  let  him  go  up  into  the  gallery,  ascend  to  the  topmost  of 
its  steep  row  of  benches,  and  look  down  the  dizzy  height  to  the 
stage  below,  looking  like  a  mimic  theatre,  with  puppets  for  actors. 
But  here  in  this  loft  one  may  take  a  novel  Tiew  of  the  scene. 
Where  the  giant  chandelier  hangs  from  the  ceiling  there  are 
openings  through  which  one  may  peer,  down  through  the  inter- 
stices of  pendant  glass,  and  glittering  gas-jets,  upon  the  innocent 
heads  of  the  multitude.  If  the  view  of  the  stage  from  the  far-up 
fly-gallery  was  a  little  odd,  this  glimpse  of  the  auditorium  from 
the  dizzy  crown  of  the  chandelier  is  sensational.  One  fancies 
what  sort  of  flight  he  would  make  cutting  through  the  air,  and 
dashed  upon  the  array  of  carved  seats  below.  One  might  pause 
here  and  paraphrase  the  Shakespearean  lines  upon  Dover  Cliff. 
These  great  heights  have  certainly  a  singular  hold  upon  the 
fancy ;  and  the  writer  will  always,  when  thinking  of  Booth's, 
imagine  himself  perched  there  above  the  high  chandelier,  peer- 
ing down  that  dreadful  distance  upon  the  unconscious  spectators. 

Up  through  these  open  spaces  in  the  ceiling  comes  a  swift 
rush  of  air — a  miniature  gale,  in  fact.  The  reader  will  recollect 
our  description  of  the  great  fan  .down  in  the  cellar  under  tlie 
auditorium,  ceaselessly  sending  its  currents  of  air  up  through 
little  carved  interstices  under  the  seats.  Well,  here  these  up- 
ward-flowing currents  concentrate,  and  come  like  a  little  tornado, 
rushing  through  the  net-work  in  the  ceiling,  to  be  carried  oft' 
through  the  open  skylight  in  the  roof 

In  our  ascent  to  this  altitude  we  have  passed  three  or  four 
scenes  illustrated  by  our  artist.  One  is  the  scene-painter's  room. 
This  is  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  stage,  as  you  face  it,  in 
a  portion  of  the  building  formed  by  an  L.  It  is  admirably  ar- 
ranged for  its  purpose,  the  scenes  being  adjusted  against  the 
walls,  and  movable  up  and  down  at  the  painter's  will,  through 
openings  in  the  floor.  The  painter  does  not  mount  on  ladders  to 
his  work,  as  is  usually  the  case,  but  his  canvas  is  lifted  or  low- 
ered to  the  level  of  his  brush.  This  painting-room,  like  all  other 
parts  of  the  theatre,  is  new  in  design  and  arrangement,  and  most 
convenient  to  the  workers.  One  lingers  here  a  little  loath  to  de- 
part, for  it  is  in  this  spot  all  the  splendid  conceptions  are  worked 
out  which  in  the  illusive  scene  so  charm  the  eye  and  refresh  the  im- 
agination. As  the  stage  advances,  the  scene-painter's  art  gains 
more  and  more  a  place,  sometimes  even  supplanting  the  actor. 
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At  Booth's  Theatre,  it 
is  made  the  happy  aid 
to  the  actor's  person- 
ations, not  dividing 
the  attention  of  the 
spectator,  but  supple- 
menting and  complet- 
ing the  illusion.  And 
what  magic  the  scene- 
painter's  pencil  con- 
jures up !  what  scenes 
of  beauty,  earthly  and 
unearthly !  lii  the 
very  first  number  of 
this  Journal,  in  re- 
ferring to  the  picto- 
rial art  of  the  stage, 
v,'Q  said  :  "  Art  upon 
the  stage  not  only 
reaches  larger  num- 
bers than  is  possible 
otherwise,  but  its  ef- 
fects are  broader,  its 
illusions  more  perfect, 

.and  its  impressions 
more  stimulating.  It 
is  far  more  real.     It  is 

■capable  of  grander  and 
sublimer   effects.      It 

is  more  satisfying  to 

the   imagination.      It 

is    more    nearly    the 

thing  depicted.  We 
speak,  of  course,  of 

this  art  in  its  better 

and   more    successful 

expression.   We  mean 

such  pictures  as  were 

exhibited  last  year  in 

■'  Midsummer    Xight's 

Dream'  at  the  Olj-mpic ; 

in   a   recent  scene  called  the  '  Lilacs '  at  Niblo's ;  in   a   few   scenes 

in   the   French   opera;    and    in    several   scenes   now   presented    at 

Wallack's   Theatre,  in  'Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  and  at  Booth's 

new  beautiful  dramatic  temple,  in  '  Romeo  and  .Juliet.'     These  are  all 

a  r  t  i  stically 
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things,  in   fact, 
The  "armory," 
teresting,   and 
cient    tower    c 


ing,  of  course ;  not 
so  pure  in  taste  ;  not 
so  simple,  symmetri- 
ca!, and  chaste ;  with 
more  or  less  thought, 
no  doubt,  to  dazzle 
the  unthinking — and 
yet  witli  a  largeness, 
a  triumph  of  perspec- 
tive, a  completeness  in 
proportion  and  ful- 
ness, that  render  them 
the  most  powerful 
form  of  pictorial  ex- 
pression." 

There  are  two  oth- 
er pictures  from  the 
pencil  of  our  artist, 
which  we  have  not  yet 
mentioned  ;  but  they 
seem  to  tell  their  own 
story  without  the  aid 
of  a  chorus.  The 
"  property  room  " 
gathers  within  its  fold 
a  marvellous  curios- 
ity-shop :  helmets  and 
tiaras,  mitres  and 
swords,  crowns  and 
masks,  gyves  and 
chains  ;  furniture  of 
the  past  and  of  to-day, 
"  cheek  by  jowl  ;  " 
griffins  and  globes, 
biers  and  beer-cups, 
coffins  and  thrones  ; 
decorations  for  the 
garden,  the  boudoir, 
the  palace ;  furniture 
for  the  xalon  or  the 
hovel — a  multitude  of 

more   numerous    than   can   readily   be   catalogued. 

if  not   a   collection  of  such    strange   things,  is  in- 
looks   as   if  we   were   wandering   through  some   an- 

castle   rather    than    "  behind    the    scenes  "    at    a 
theatre. 
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This  place,  identified  with  so  many  great 
names,  so  connected  with  the  wits,  the  great 
actors,  the  poets,  and  the  dramatists  in  Eng- 
lish theatrical  history,  is  simply  the  assem- 
bly-room, where  the  performers  meet  when 
ready  for  the  stage.  It  is  curious,  often,  in 
its  collection  of  costumes  seen  somewhat 
too  near,  and  it  is  frequently  amusing  as  a 
gathering  of  bright  and  witty  spirits ;  but 
these  conditions  were  a  little  beyond  our 
artist's  skill  to  reproduce. 

We  know  the  names  of  the  actors  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  pleasure  at 
the  theatre ;  but  these  artists  of  the  scene, 
quite  as  essential  often  to  our  gratification, 
are  rarely  heard  of  beyond  tlieir  own  little 
world.  Let  us  do  sometliing  toward  amend- 
ing this  injustice.  Although  all  under  Mr. 
Booth's  supervising  and  suggesting  taste, 
and  that  of  his  stage-manager,  Mr.  Waller, 
we  must  give  large  credit  for  all  the  com- 
plete features  of  this  theatre  to  Mr.  J.  L. 
Peake,  whose  inventive  talent  constructed 
the  machinery ;  to  Mr.  Withan,  whose  skil- 
ful  pencil  gives  us  pictures  of  such  rare 
beauty;  to  Mr.  Deuel,  whose  taste  and  re- 
search provide  all  those  many  accessories 
of  furniture  and  properties,  so  often  neces- 
sary to  give  illusion  to  the  scene ;  to  Mr. 
Joyce,  who  reproduces  with  historical  ac- 
curacy the  costumes  of  by-gone  periods  ;  to 

Mr.  Dunn,  the  carpenter,  without  whom  the  play  were  naught ;  and 
to  Mr.  Kelsey,  engineer,  whose  care  and  watchfulness  contribute  to 
our  safety  and  comfort. 


THE   LADY   OF  THE   ICE.* 

By  James  De  Mille,  Author  of   "  The  Dodge  Club  Abroad," 
"  Cord  and  Creese,"  etc. 

CH.\PTER  XX^-^.-SENSATIONAL  I-TERRIFIC  !-TRE5rEND0US  .-I 
LEAVE  THE  HOUSE  IN  A  STRANGE  WHIRL.— A  STOEM.-THE 
DRIVING  SLEET— I  WANDER  ABOUT.— THE  VOICES  OP  THE 
STORM.  AND  OF  THE  RIVER,— THE  CLANGOR  OF  THE  BELLS.— 
THE  SHADOW  IN  THE  DOORWAY.— THE  MYSTERIOUS  COM- 
P-ANION.— A  TERRIBLE  WALK.— FAMILIAR  VOICES.— SINKING 
INTO  SENSELESSNESS.— TtlE  LADY  OP  THE  ICE  IS  RE\TE.\LED 
AT  LAST  -\MID  THE  STORM ! 

As  I  left  the  house  there  came  a  blast  of  stinging  sleet,  which 
showed  me  that  it  was  a  wild  night.  It  was  not  many  days  now  since 
that  memorable  journey  on  the  river ;  and  the  storm  that  was  blowing 
seemed  to  be  the  counterpart  and  continuation  of  that.  It  had  been 
overcast  when  I  entered  O'llalloran's;  when  I  left  it,  the  storm  had 
gathered  up  into  fury,  and  the  wind  howled  around,  and  the  furious 
sleet  dashed  itself  fiercely  against  me.  The  street  was  deserted. 
None  would  go  out  on  so  wild  a  night.  It  was  after  eleven ;  half- 
past,  perhaps. 

For  a  moment  I  turned  my  back  to  the  sleet,  and  then  drew  forth 
my  cloud  from  my  pocket,  and  boimd  it  about  my  head.  Thus  pre- 
pared, and  thus  armed,  I  was  ready  to  encounter  the  fiercest  sleet  that 
ever  blew.     I  went  down  the  steps,  took  the  sidewalk,  and  went  off. 

As  I  went  on,  my  mind  was  filled  with  many  thoughts.  A  duel 
was  before  me;  but  I  gave  that  no  consideration.  The  storm  howled 
about  and  shrieked  between  the  houses ;  but  the  storm  was  nothing. 
There  was  that  in  my  heart  and  in  my  brain  which  made  all  these 
things  trivial.  It  was  the  image  of  my  Lady  of  the  Ice,  and  the  great 
longing  after  her,  which,  for  the  past  few  days,  had  steadily  increased. 

I  had  found  her !  I  had  lost  her !  Lost  and  found  !  Found  and 
lost! 

The  wrath  of  the  storm  had  only  this  one  effect  on  me,  that  it 
brought  before  me  with  greater  vividness  the  events  of  that  memora- 

»  EnWHid,  accordins  to  Aft  of  Congreu,  in  tie  year  1870,  by  D.  AppLEro»  4  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's 
Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  ]Vew  York. 


ble  day  on  the  river.  Through  such  a  storm  we  had  forced  our  way. 
From  such  pitiless  peltings  of  stinging  sleet  I  had  sheltered  her  faint- 
ing, drooping  head.  This  was  the  hurricane  that  had  howled  about 
her  as  she  lay  prostrate,  upheld  in  my  arms,  which  hurled  its  wrath- 
ful showers  on  her  white,  upturned  face.  From  this  I  had  saved  her, 
and  from  worse — from  the  grinding  ice,  the  falling  avalanche,  the  dark, 
deep,  cold,  fi-eezing  flood.  I  had  brought  her  back  to  life  through  all 
these  perils,  and  now — and  now  ! — 

Now,  for  that  Lady  of  the  Ice,  whose  image  was  brought  up  before 
me  by  the  tempest  and  the  storm,  there  arose  within  me  a  mighty  and 
irrepressible  yearninj.  She  had  become  identified  with  Nora,  but  yet 
it  was  not  Nora's  face  and  Nora's  image  that  dwelt  within  my  mind. 
That  smiling  face,  with  its  sparkling  eyes  and  its  witching  smile,  was 
another  thing,  and  seemed  to  belong  to  another  person.  It  was  not 
Nora  herself  whom  I  had  loved,  but  Nora  as  she  stood  the  representa- 
tive of  my  Lady  of  the  Ice.  Moreover,  I  had  seen  Nora  in  unfeigned 
distress;  I  had  seen  her  wringing  her  hands  and  looking  at  me  with 
piteous  entreaty  and  despair ;  but  even  the  power  of  these  strong  emo- 
tions had  not  given  her  the  face  that  haunted  me.  Nora  on  the  ice 
and  Nora  at  home  were  so  different,  that  they  could  not  harmonize ; 
nor  could  the  never-to-be-forgotten  lineaments  of  the  one  be  traced  in 
the  other.  And,  could  Nora  now  have  been  with  me  in  this  storm,  I 
doubted  whether  her  face  could  again  assume  that  marble,  statuesque 
beauty — that  immortal  sadness  and  despair,  which  I  had  once  seen 
upon  it.  Tliat  face — the  true  face  that  I  loverl — could  I  ever  see  it 
again  ? 

I  breasted  the  storm  and  walked  on  I  knew  not  where.  At  last  I 
found  myself  on  the  Esplanade.  Beneath  lay  the  river,  which  could 
not  now  be  seen  through  the  blackness  of  the  storm  and  of  the  night, 
but  which,  through  that  blackness,  sent  forth  a  voice  from  all  its 
waves.  And  the  wind  wailed  mournfully,  mingling  its  voice  with  that 
of  the  river.  So  once  before  had  rushing,  dashing  water  joined  its 
uproar  to  the  howl  of  pitiless  winds,  when  I  bore  her  over  the  river ; 
only  on  that  occasion  there  was  joined  in  the  horrid  chorus  the  more 
fearful  licom  of  the  breaking  ice-fields. 

And  now  the  voioe  of  the  river  only  increased  and  intensified  that 
longing  of  which  I  have  spoken.  I  could  not  go  home.  I  thought  of 
going  back  again  to  O'Halloran's  house.  There  was  my  Lady  of  the 
Ice — Nora.  I  might  see  her  shadow  on  the  window — I  might  see  a 
light  from  her  room. 

Now  Nora  had  not  at  all  come  up  to  my  ideal  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Ice,  and  yet  there  was  no  other  representative.  I  might  be  mad  in 
love  with  an  image,  a  shadow,  an  idea ;  but  if  that  image  existed  any- 
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■where  in  real  life,  it  could  exist  only  in  iS'ora.  And  thus  >fora  gained 
from  my  image  an  attractiveness,  which  she  never  could  have  had  in 
her  own  right.  It  was  her  identity  with  that  haunting  image  of  love- 
liness that  gave  her  such  a  charm.  The  charm  was  an  imaginary  one. 
Had  I  never  found  her  on  the  river  and  idealized  her,  she  might  have 
gained  my  admiration  ;  but  she  would  never  have  thrown  over  me 
such  a  spell.  But  now,  whatever  she  was  in  herself,  she  was  so 
merged  in  that  ideal,  that  in  my  longing  for  my  love  I  turned  my 
steps  backward  and  wandered  toward  O'Halloran's,  with  the  frantic 
hope  of  seeing  her  shadow  on  the  window,  or  a  ray  of  light  from  her 
room.  For  I  could  find  no  other  way  than  this  of  satisfying  those 
insatiable  longings  that  had  sprung  up  within  me. 

So  back  I  went  through  the  storm,  which  seemed  still  to  increase 
in  fury,  and  through  the  sleet,  which  swept  in  long  horizontal  lines 
down  the  street,  and  whirled  round  the  corner,  and  froze  fast  to  the 
houses.  As  I  went  on,  the  violence  of  the  storm  did  not  at  all  weaken 
my  purpose.  I  had  my  one  idea,  and  that  one  Idea  I  was  bent  on 
carrying  out. 

Under  such  circumstances  I  approached  the  house  of  O'Halloran. 
I  don't  know  what  I  expected,  or  whether  I  expected  any  thing  or  not. 
I  know  what  I  wanted.  I  wanted  the  Lady  of  the  Ice,  and  in  search 
of  her  I  had  thus  wandered  back  to  that  house  in  which  lived  the 
one  with  whom  she  had  been  identified.  A  vague  idea  of  seeing  her 
shadow  on  the  window  still  possessed  me,  and  so  I  kept  along  on  the 
opposite  sidewalk,  and  looked  up  to  see  if  there  was  any  light  or  any 
shadow. 

There  was  no  light  at  all. 

I  stood  still  and  gazed. 

Was  there  a  shadow  ?  Or  what  was  it  ?  There  was  something 
moving  there — a  dark,  dusky  shadow,  in  a  niche  of  the  gateway,  by 
the  corner  of  the  house — a  dark  shadow,  dimly  revealed  in  this  gloom 
— the  shadowy  outline  of  a  woman's  form. 

I  do  not\now  what  mad  idea  possessed  me.  I  looked,  while  my 
heart  beat  fast  and  painfully.  A  wild  idea  of  the  Lady  of  the  Ice 
coming  to  me  again,  amid  the  storm,  to  be  again  my  companion 
through  the  storm,  flashed  like  lightning  through  my  brain. 

Suddenly,  wild  and  clear  and  clanging,  there  came  the  toll  of  a  bell 
from  a  neighboring  tower,  as  it  began  to  strike  the  hour  of  midnight. 
For  a  moment  I  paused  in  a  sort  of  superstitious  terror,  and  then,  be- 
fore the  third  stroke  had  rung  out,  I  rushed  across  the  street. 

The  figure  had  been  watching  me. 

As  I  came,  she  started.  She  hurried  forward,  and  met  me  at  the 
curb.  With  a  wild  rush  of  joy  and  exultation,  I  caught  her  in  my 
arms.  I  felt  her  frame  tremble.  At  length  she  disengaged  herself 
and  caught  my  arm  with  a  convulsive  clasp,  and  drew  me  away,  lle- 
chanically,  and  with  no  fixed  idea  of  any  kind,  I  walked  off. 

She  walked  slowly.  In  that  fierce  gale,  rapid  progress  was  not 
possible.  She,  however,  was  well  protected  from  the  blast.  A  cloud 
was  wrapped  around  her  head,  and  kept  her  face  from  the  storm. 

We  walked  on,  and  I  felt  my  heart  throb  to  suffocation,  while  my 
brain  reeled  with  a  thousand  new  and  wild  fancies.  Amid  these, 
something  of  my  late  superstition  still  lingered. 

"  Who  is  she  ? "  I  wondered ;  "  Who  is  she  ?  How  did  she  happen 
to  wait  for  me  here  ?  Is  it  my  Lady  of  the  Ice  ?  Am  I  a  haunted  man  ? 
Will  she  always  thus  come  to  me  in  the  storm,  and  leave  me  when  the 
storm  is  over  ?  Where  am  I  going  ?  Whither  is  she  leading  me  ? 
Is  she  taking  me  back  to  the  dark  river  from  which  I  saved  her  ? " 

Then  I  struggled  against  the  superstitious  fancy,  and  rallied  and 
tried  to  think  calmly  about  it. 

"Yes.  It's  Nora,"  I  thought;  "it's  herself.  She  loves  me.  This 
was  the  cause  of  her  distress.  And  that  distress  has  overmastered 
her.  She  has  been  unable  to  endure  my  departure.  She  has  been 
convinced  that  I  would  return,  and  has  waited  for  me. 

"  Xora  !  Yes,  Nora  !  Nora  !  But,  Nora  !  what  is  this  that  I  am 
doing  ?  This  Nora  can  never  be  mine.  She  belongs  to  another.  She 
was  mine  only  through  my  mistake.  How  can  she  hope  to  be  mine, 
or  how  can  I  hope  to  be  hers  ?  And  why  is  it  that  I  can  dare  thus  to 
take  her  to  ruin  ?     Can  I  have  the  heart  to  ?  " 

I  paused  involuntarjly,  as  the  full  horror  of  this  idea  burst  upon 
me.  For,  divested  of  all  sentiment,  the  bald  idea  that  burst  upon  my 
whirling  brain  was  simply  this,  that  I  was  running  away  with  the  wife 
of  another  man,  and  that  man  the  very  one  who  had  lately  given  me 
his  hospitality,  and  called  me  his  friend.  And  even  so  whirling  a 
brain  as  mine  then  was,  could  not  avoid  being  penetrated  by  an  idea 


that  was  so  shocking  to  every  sentiment  of  honor,  and  loyalty,  and  chiv- 
alry, and  duty. 

But  as  I  paused,  my  companion  forced  me  on.  She  had  not  said 
a  single  word.  Her  head  was  bent  down  to  meet  the  storm.  She 
walked  like  one  bent  on  some  desperate  purpose,  and  that  purpose 
was  manifestly  too  strong  and  too  absorbing  to  be  checked  by  any 
thing  so  feeble  as  my  fitful  and  uncertain  irresolution.  She  walked  on 
like  some  fate  that  had  gained  possession  of  me.  I  surrendered  to  the 
power  that  thus  held  me.     I  ceased  even  to  think  of  pausing. 

At  length  we  came  to  where  there  was  a  large  house  with  lights 
streaming  from  all  the  windows.  It  was  Colonel  Berton's — I  knew  it 
well.  A  ball  had  been  going  on,  and  the  guests  were  departing.  Down 
came  the  sleighs  as  they  carried  off  the  guests,  the  jangle  of  the 
bells  sounding  shrilly  in  the  stormy  night.  Thus  far  in  my  wander- 
ings all  had  been  still,  and  this  sudden  noise  produced  a  startling  ef- 
fect. 

One  sleigh  was  still  at  the  door,  and  as  we  approached  nearer  we 
could  see  that  none  others  were  there.  It  was  probably  waiting  for  the 
last  guest.  At  length  we  reached  the  house,  and  were  walking  imme- 
diately under  the  bright  light  of  the  drawing-room  windows,  when 
suddenly  the  door  of  the  house  opened,  and  a  familiar  voice  sounded, 
speaking  in  loud,  eager,  hilarious  tones. 

At  the  sound  of  that  voice  my  companion  stopped,  and  staggered 
back,  and  then  stood  rigid  with  her  head  thrust  forward. 

It  was  Jack's  voice. 

"  Thanks,"  he  said.  "  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  You're  awfully  kind,  you 
know.  Oh,  yes.  I'll  be  here  to-morrow  night.  Good-by.  Good- 
by." 

He  rushed  down  the  steps.  The  door  closed.  He  sprang  into  the 
sleigh.  It  started  ahead  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  away  it  went, 
till  the  jangle  of  the  bells  died  out  in  the  distance,  amid  the  storm. 

All  was  still.  The  street  was  deserted.  The  storm  had  full  pos- 
session. The  lights  of  the  house  flashed  out  upon  the  snow-drifts,  and 
upon  the  glittering,  frozen  sleet. 

For  a  moment  my  companion  stood  rooted  to  the  spot.  Then 
snatching  her  arm  from  mine,  she  flung  up  her  hand  with  a  sudden 
gesture,  and  tore  my  cloud  down  from  off  my  face.  The  lights  from 
the  windows  shone  upon  me,  revealing  my  features  to  her. 

The  next  instant  her  arms  fell.  She  staggered  back,  and  with  a 
low  moan  of  heart-broken  anguish,  she  sank  down  prostrate  into  the 
snow. 

Now  hitherto  there  had  been  on  my  mind  a  current  of  supersti- 
tions feeling  which  had  animated  most  of  my  wild  fancies.  It  had 
beeii  heightened  by  the  events  of  my  wanderings.  The  howl  of  the 
storm,  the  voice  of  the  dark  river,  the  clangor  of  the  midnight  bell, 
the  shadowy  figure  at  the  doorway — all  these  circumstances  had  com- 
bined to  stimulate  my  imagination  and  disorder  my  brain.  But  now, 
on  my  arrival  at  this  house,  these  feelings  had  passed  away.  These 
signs  of  commonplace  life — the  jangling  sleigh-bells,  the  lighted  win- 
dows, the  departing  company — had  roused  me,  and  brought  me  to 
myself.  Finally,  there  came  the  sound  of  Jack's  voice,  hearty,  ro- 
bust, healthy,  strong — at  the  sound  of  which  the  dark  shadows  of  my 
mind  were  dispelled.  And  it  was  at  this  moment,  when  all  these 
phantasms  had  vanished,  that  my  companion  fell  senseless  in  the  snow 
at  my  feet. 

I  stooped  down  full  of  wonder,  and  full  too  of  pity.  I  raised  her 
in  my  arms.  I  supported  her  head  on  my  shoulder.  The  storm  beat 
pitftessly ;  the  stinging  sleet  pelted  my  now  uncovered  face ;  the 
lights  of  the  house  shone  out  upon  the  foi-m  of  my  companion.  All 
the  street  was  deserted.  No  one  in  the  house  saw  us.  I,  for  my  part, 
did  not  think  whether  I  was  seen  or  not.  All  my  thoughts  were  turned 
to  the  one  whom  I  held  in  my  arms. 

I  took  the  cloud  w'aich  was  wrapped  around  her  head,  and  tenderly 
and  delicately  drew  it  down  from  her  face. 

Oh,  Heavens  !  what  was  this  that  I  saw  ? 

The  lights  flashed  out,  and  revealed  it  unmistakably.  There- 
then — resting  on  ray  shoulder — under  my  gaze — now  fully  revealed — 
there  lay  the  fiice  that  had  haunted  me — the  face  for  which  I  had 
longed,  and  yearned,  and  craved !  There  it  lay — that  never-to-be-for- 
gotten face — with  the  marble  features,  the  white  lips,  the  closed  eyes, 
the  stony  calm — there  it  lay — the  face  of  her  whom  alone  I  loved — the 
Lady  of  the  Ice ! 

What  was  this  ?  I  felt  my  old  mood  returning.  Was  this  real  ? 
Was  it  not  a  vision  ?     How  was  it  that  she  came  to  me  again  tliroutrh 
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the  storm,  again  to  sink  down,  and  again  to  rest  her  senseless  form  in 
my  arms,  and  her  head  upon  my  breast? 

For  a  few  moments  I  loolced  at  her  in  utter  bewilderment.  All  the 
wild  fancies  wliich  1  had  just  been  having  now  came  back.  I  had 
wandered  through  the  storm  in  search  of  her,  and  she  had  come.  Here 
she  was — here,  in  loy  arms  ! 

Around  us  the  storm  raged  as  once  before  ;  and  again,  as  before, 
the  fierce  sleet  dashed  upon  that  white  face  ;  and  again,  as  before,  I 
shielded  it  from  ils  fury. 

As  I  looked  upon  her  I  could  now  recognize  her  fully  and  plainly ; 
and  at  that  recognition  the  last  vestige  of  my  wild,  superstitious  feel- 
ing died  out  utterly.  For  she  whom  I  held  in  my  arms  was  no  phan- 
tom, nor  was  she  Nora.  I  had  been  in  some  way  intentionally  de- 
ceived, but  all  the  time  my  own  instinct  had  been  true ;  for,  now, 
when  the  Lady  of  the  Ice  again  lay  in  my  arms,  I  recognized  her,  and 
I  saw  that  she  was  no  other  than  Marion. 


CHAPTER  XS^TII.— MY  LADY  OF  THE  ICE.-SNOW  AND  SLEET.— 
RE.\WAKENING.— A  DESPERATE  SITUATION.— SAVED  A  SEC- 
OND TIME.— SNATCHED  FROM  A  WORSE  FATE.— BORNE  IN 
MY  ARMS  ONCE  MORE.— THE  OPEN  DOOR. 

So  there  she  lay  before  me — the  Lady  of  the  Ice,  discovered  at 
last,  and  identified  with  Marion.  And  she  lay  there  reclining  on  my 
arms  as  once  before,  and  in  the  snow,  with  the  pitiless  blast  beating 
upon  her.     And  the  firsC  question  that  arose  was,  "  What  can  I  do  ?  " 

Ay — that  was  the  question.     What  could  I  do  ? 

I  leave  to  the  reader  to  try  and  imagine  the  unparalleled  embar- 
rassment of  such  a  situation.  For  there  was  I,  in  an  agony  of  eager- 
ness to  save  her — to  do  something — and  yet  it  was  simply  impossible 
to  think  of  any  one  place  to  which  I  could  take  her. 

Could  I  take  her  into  Colonel  Berton's  ?  That  "n-as  my  first  im- 
pulse. The  lights  from  his  windows  were  flashing  brightly  out  into 
the  gloom  close  beside  us.  But  how  could  I  take  her  there  ?  With 
what  story  ?  Or  if  I  trumped  up  some  story — which  I  easily  could  do 
— would  she  not  betray  herself  by  her  own  incoherencies  as  she  re- 
covered from  her  faint  ?  No,  not  Colonel  Berton's.  Where,  then  ? 
Could  I  take  her  anywhere  ?  To  a  hotel  ?  No.  To  any  friends  ? 
Certainly  not.  To  her  own  home  ? — But  she  had  fled,  and  it  was 
locked  against  her.     Where — where  could  I  take  her  ? 

For  I  had  to  do  something.  I  could  not  let  her  lie  here — she  would 
perish.  I  had  to  take  her  somewhere,  and  yet  save  her  from  that  ruin 
and  shame  to  which  her  rashness  and  Jack's  perfidy  had  exposed  her. 
Too  plain  it  all  seemed  now.  Jack  had  urged  her  to  fly — beyond  a 
doubt — she  had  consented,  and  he  had  not  come  for  her. 

I  raised  her  up  in  my  arms,  and  carried  her  on.  Once  before  I  had 
thus  carried  her  iu  my  arms— thus,  as  I  saved  her  from  death  ;  and  now 
as  I  thus  bore  her,  I  felt  that  I  was  trying  to  save  her  from  a  fate  far 
worse — from  scandal,  from  evil  speaking — from  a  dishonored  name — 
from  a  father's  curse.  And  could  I  but  save  her  from  this — could  I 
but  bear  her  a  second  time  from  this  darker  fate  back  to  light,  and 
life,  and  safety  ;  then  I  felt  assured  that  my  Lady  of  the  Ice  could  not 
so  soon  forget  this  second  service. 

I  raised  her  up  and  carried  her  thus  I  knew  not  where.  There  was 
not  a  soul  in  the  streets.  The  lamps  gave  but  a  feeble  light  in  the 
wild  storm.  The  beating  of  the  sleet  and  the  howling  of  the  tempest 
increased  at  every  step.  My  lady  was  senseless  in  my  arms.  I  did 
not  know  where  I  was  going,  nor  where  I  could  go  ;  but  breasted  the 
storm,  and  shielded  my  burden  from  it  as  well  as  I  could ;  and  so 
toiled  on.  In  utter  bewilderment  and  desperation. 

Now  I  beg  leave  to  ask  the  reader  if  this  situation  of  mine  was  not 
as  embarrassing  a  one  as  any  that  he  ever  heard  of.  For  I  thus  found 
forced  upon  me  the  safety,  the  honor,  anil  the  life  of  the  very  Lady  of 
the  Ice  for  whom  I  had  already  risked  my  life — whose  life  I  had  al- 
ready saved  ;  and  about  whom  I  had  been  raving  ever  since.  But  now 
that  she  had  thus  been  thrown  upon  me,  with  her  life,  and  her  honor, 
it  was  an  utterly  impossible  thing  to  see  how  I  could  e.xtricate  her  from 
this  frightful  difiiculty ;  though  so  fervent  was  my  longing  to  do  this, 
that,  if  my  life  could  have  done  it,  I  would  have  laid  it  down  for  her  on 
the  spot. 

At  last,  to  my  inexpressible  relief,  I  heard  from  her  a  low  moan. 
I  put  her  down  on  the  door-step  of  a  house  close  by,  and  sat  by  her 
side  supporting  her.     A  lamp  was  burning  not  far  away. 

3he  drew  a  long  breath,  and  then  raised  herself  suddenly,  and 


looked  all  around.  Gradually  the  truth  of  her  position  returned  to 
her.  She  drew  herself  away  from  me,  and  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  sat  in  silence  for  a  long  time.  I  waited  in  patience  and 
an.xiety  for  her  to  speak,  and  feared  that  the  excitement  and  the  an- 
guish which  she  had  undergone  might  have  affected  her  mind. 
Suddenly  she  started,  and  looked  at  me  with  staring  eyes. 
"  Did  he  send  you?  "  she  gasped,  in  a  strange,  hoarse,  chokin<' 
voice. 

Her  face,  her  tone,  and  the  emphasis  of  her  words,  all  showed  the 
full  nature  of  the  dark  suspicion  that  had  flung  itself  over  her  mind. 

"lie/  Mel"  I  cried,  indignantly.  "Never!  never!  Can  you 
have  the  heart  to  suspect  me  ?     Have  I  deserved  this  ?  " 

"  It  looks  like  it,"  said  she,  coldly. 

"  Oh,  listen !  "  I  cried ;  "  listen  !  I  will  explain  my  coming.  It 
was  a  mistake,  an  accident.  I  swear  to  you,  ever  since  that  day  on 
the  ice,  I've  been  haunted  by  your  face — " 

She  made  an  impatient  gesture. 

"  Well,  not  your  face,  then.  I  did  not  know  it  was  yours.  I  called 
it  the  Lady  of  the  Ice." 

"  I  do  not  care  to  hear,"  said  she,  coldly. 

"  Oh,  listen  ! "  I  said.  "  I  want  to  clear  myself  from  your  horrid, 
suspicion.  I  was  at  your  house  this  evening.  After  leaving,  I  wan- 
dered wildly  about.  I  couldn't  go  home.  It  was  half  madness  and 
superstition.  I  went  to  the  Esplanade,  and  there  seemed  voices  in  the 
storm.  I  wandered  back  again  to  your  house,  with  a  vague  and  half- 
crazy  idea  that  the  Lady  of  the  Ice  was  calling  me.  As  I  came  up  to 
the  house,  I  saw  a  shadowy  figure  on  the  other  side.  I  thought  it  was 
the  Lady  of  the  Ice,  and  crossed  over,  not  knowing  what  I  was  doing. 
The  figure  came  and  took  my  arm.  I  walked  on,  frozen  into  a  sort  of 
superstitious  silence.  I  swear  to  you,  it  happened  exactly  in  this  way, 
and  that  for  a  time  I  really  thought  it  was  the  Lady  of  the  Ice  who 
had  come  to  meet  me  in  the  storm.  I  held  back  once  or  twice,  but  to 
no  avail.  I  swear  to  you  that  I  never  had  the  remotest  idea  that  it 
was  you,  till  the  moment  when  you  fell,  and  I  saw  that  you  yourself 
were  the  Lady  of  the  Ice.  I  did  not  recognize  you  before  ;  but,  when 
your  face  was  pale,  with  suffering  and  fear  upon  it,  then  you  became- 
the  same  one  whom  I  have  never  forgotten." 

"  He  did  not  send  you,  then  ?  "  said  she  again. 

"  He  ?  No.  I  swear  he  didn't ;  but  all  is  just  as  I  have  said.  Be- 
sides, we  have  quarrelled,  and  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  him 
for  two  days." 

She  said  nothing  in  reply,  but  again  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  sat  crouching  on  the  door-step.  The  storm  howled  about  us  with 
tremendous  fury.  All  the  houses  in  the  street  were  dark,  and  the 
street  itself  showed  no  living  forms  but  ours.  A  lamp,  not  far  off, 
threw  a  feeble  light  upon  us. 

"  Come,"  said  I  at  last ;  "  I  have  saved  you  once  from  death,  and,, 
I  doubt  not,  I  have  been  sent  by  Fate  to  save  you  once  again.  If 
you  stay  here  any  longer,  you  must  perish.  You  must  rouse  your- 
self." 

I  spoke  vehemently  and  quickly,  and  in  the  tone  of  one  who  would 
listen  to  no  refusal.  I  was  roused  now,  at  last,  from  all  irresolution 
by  the  very  sight  of  her  suffering.  I  saw  that  to  remain  here  much 
longer  would  be  little  else  than  death  for  her. 

"  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  "  she  moaned. 

"  Tell  me  of  some  place  where  I  can  take  you." 

"  There  is  no  place.  How  covild  I  dare  to  go  to  any  of  my 
friends  ?  " 

"  Why  should  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  cannot — I  cannot." 

"  You  can  easily  make  up  some  story  for  the  occasion.  Tell  me- 
the  name  of  some  one,  and  I  will  take  you." 

"  No,"  said  she. 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "you  must  go  home." 

"  Home  !  home  !  "  she  gasped. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  firmly,  "  home.  Home  you  must  go,  and  nowherfr 
else." 

"  I  cannot." 

"  You  must." 

"  I  will  not ;  I  will  die  first." 

"  You  shall  not  die  !  "  I  cried,  passionately.  "  You  shall  not  die- 
while  I  am  near  you.  I  have  saved  your  life  before,  and  I  will  not  let 
it  end  in  this.  No,  you  shall  not  die — I  swear  by  all  that's  holy !  I 
myself  will  carry  you  home." 
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"  I  cannot,"  she  murmured,  feebly. 

"  Tou  must,"  said  I.  "  This  is  not  a  question  of  death — it's  a 
question  of  dishonor.  Home  is  the  only  haven  where  you  can  find 
escape  from  that,  and  to  that  home  I  will  take  you." 

"  Oh,  my  God  !  "  she  wailed  ;  "  how  can  I  meet  ray  father  ?  " 

She  buried  her  face  In  her  hands  again,  and  sobbed  convul- 
sively. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,"  said  I.  "  I  will  meet  him,  and  explain  all. 
Or  say — answer  me  this,"  I  added,  in  fervid,  vehement  tones — "  I  can 
do  more  than  this.  I  will  tell  him  it  was  all  my  doing.  I  will  accept 
his  anger.  I'll  tell  him  I  was  half  mad  and  repented  1 11  tell  any 
thing — any  thing  you  like. 
I'll  shield  you  so  that  all 
his  fury  shall  fall  on  me, 
and  he  will  have  nothing 
for  you  but  pit)'." 

"  Stop,"  said  she,  sol- 
emnly, rising  to  her  feet, 
and  looking  at  me  with 
her  white  face — "  stop  ! 
You  must  not  talk  so. 
I  owe  my  life  to  you  al- 
ready. Do  not  over- 
whelm me.  You  have 
now  deliberately  offered 
to  accept  dishonor  for  my 
sake.  It  is  too  much. 
If  my  gratitude  is  worth 
having,  I  assure  you  I  am 
grateful  beyond  words. 
But  your  offer  is  impossi- 
ble. Never  would  I  per- 
mit it." 

"  Will  you  go  home, 
then  ? "  I  asked,  as  she 


"  Yes,"  said  she, 
slowly. 

I  offered  my  arm,  and 
she  took  it,  leaning  heav- 
ily upon  me.  Our  prog- 
ress was  slow,  for  the 
storm  was  fierce,  and  she 
was  very  weak. 

"I  think,"  said  she, 
"  that  in  my  haste  I  left 
the  back  door  unlocked. 
If  so,  I  may  get  in  with- 
out being  observed." 

"  I  pray  Heaven  it 
may  be  so,"  said  I,  "  for 
in  that  case  all  trouble 
■will  be  avoided." 

We  walked  on  a  little 
farther.  She  leaned  more 
:and  more  heavily  upon 
me,  and  walked  more  and 
more  slowly.  At  last  she 
stopped. 

I  knew  what  was  the 
matter.     She  was  utterly 

-exhausted,  and  to  go  farther  was  impossible.  I  did  not  question  her 
•at  all.  I  said  nothing.  I  stooped,  and  raised  her  in  my  arms  without 
a  word,  and  walked  vigorously  onward.  She  murmured  a  few  words 
of  complaint,  and  struggled  feebly  ;  but  I  took  no  notice  whatever  of 
her  words  or  her  struggles.  But  her  weakness  was  too  great  even 
for  words.  She  rested  on  me  like  a  dead  weight,  and  I  would  have 
been  sure  that  she  had  fainted  again,  had  I  not  felt  the  convulsive 
shudders  that  from  time  to  time  passed  through  her  frame,  and  heard 
her  frequent  heavy  sighs  and  sobbings. 

So  I  walked  on  through  the  roaring  storm,  beaten  by  the  furious 
sleet,  bearing  my  burden  in  my  arms,  as  I  had  done  once  before.  And 
it  was  the  same  burden,  under  the  same  circumstances — my  Lady  of 
the  Ice,  whom  I  thus  again  uplifted  in  my  arms  amid  the  storm,  and 


'  I  took  the  cloud  which  was  wrapped  around  hei 
from  her  face.    Oh,  Heavens  !  what  wa! 


snatched  from  a  cruel  fate,  and  carried  back  to  Ufe  and  safety  and 
home.  And  I  knew  that  this  salvation  which  she  now  received  from 
me  was  far  more  precious  than  thiit  other  one  ;  for  that  was  a  rescue 
from  death,  but  this  was  a  rescue  from  dishonor. 

We  reached  the  house  at  last.  The  gate  which  led  into  the  yard 
was  not  fastened.  I  carried  her  in,  and  put  her  down  by  the  back 
door.     I  tried  it.     It  opened. 

The  sight  of  that  open  door  gave  her  fresh  life  and  strength.     She 
put  one  foot  on  the  threshold. 
Then  she  turned. 

"  Oh  sir  '  said  she  m  a  low  thriUmg  voice,  "  I  pray  God  that  it 
may  ever  be  in  my  pow- 
er to  do  something  for 
you — some  day — in  re- 
turn— for  all  this.  God 
bless  you  !  you  have 
saved  me — " 

And  with  these  words 
she  entered  the  house. 
The  door  closed  between 
us — she  was  gone. 

I  stood  and  listened 
for  a  long  time.  All  was 
still. 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  " 
I  murmured,  as  I  turned 
away.  "  The  family  have 
not  been  alarmed.  She 
is  safe." 

I  went  home,  but  did 
not  sleep  that  night.  My 
brain  was  in  a  whirl  from 
the  excitement  of  this 
new  adventure.  In  that 
adventure  every  circum- 
stance was  one  of  the 
most  impressive  charac- 
ter ;  and  at  the  same  time 
every  thing  was  contra- 
dictory and  bewildering 
to  such  an  extent  that  I 
did  not  know  whether  to 
congratulate  myself  or 
not,  whether  to  rejoice  or 
lament.  I  might  rejoice 
at  finding  the  Lady  of  the 
Ice ;  but  my  joy  was 
modified  by  the  thought 
that  I  found  her  medita- 
ting flight  with  another 
man.  I  had  saved  her ; 
but  then  I  was  very  well 
aware  that,  if  I  had  not 
come,  she  might  never 
have  left  her  home,  and 
might  never  have  been 
In  a  position  to  need 
help.  Jack  had,  no 
doubt,  neglected  to  meet 
her.  Over  some  things, 
however,  I  found  myself 
exulting— first,  that,  after  all,  I  had  saved  her,  and,  secondly,  that  she 
had  found  out  Jack. 

As  for  Jack,  my  feelings  to  him  underwent  a  rapid  and  decisive 
change.  My  excitement  and  irritation  died  away.  I  saw  that  we 
had  both  been  under  a -mistake.  I  might  perhaps  have  blamed 
him  for  his  treachery  toward  Marion  in  urging  her  to  a  rash  and 
ruinous  elopement ;  but  any  blame  which  I  threw  on  him  was  largely 
modified  bv  a  certain  satisfaction  which  I  felt  in  knowing  that  his 
failure  to  meet  her,  fortunate  as  it  was  for  her,  and  fortunate  as  it 
was  also  for  himself,  would  change  her  former  love  for  him  iuto 
scorn  and  contempt.  His  influence  over  her  was  henceforth  at  an 
end,  and  the  only  obstacle  that  I  saw  in  the  way  of  my  love  was  sud- 
denly and  effectually  removed. 
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head,  and  tenderly  and   delicately  dre' 
this  that  I  saw?  "—Chapter  XXVn. 
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CHAPTER  XXrX— PUZZLING  QUESTIONS  WHICH  CANNOT  BE  AN- 
SWERED AS  YET.— A  STEP  TOWAED  RECONCILIATION.— RE- 
UNION OF  A  BROKEN  FRIENDSHIP.- PIECES  ALL  COLLECTED 

AND  JOINED.-tIOY  OF  J.kCK.— SOLEMN  DEBATES  OVER  THE 
GRE.\T  PUZZLE  OF  THE    PERIOD.— FRIENDLY  CONFERENCES 

AND  CONFIDENCES.- AN  IMPORTANT  COMMUNICATION. 

The  nigjht  passed,  and  the  morniug  came,  and  the  impression  of 
these  receut  events  grew  more  and  more  vivid.  The  very  circum- 
stances under  ivhich  I  found  my  Lady  of  the  Ice  were  not  such  as  are 
generally  chosen  by  the  novelist  for  an  encounter  between  the  hero 
and  heroine  of  his  novel.  Of  that  I  am  well  aware  ;  but  then  I'm  not 
a  novelist,  and  I'm  not  a  hero,  and  the  Lady  of  the  Ice  isn't  a  heroine 
— so  what  have  you  got  to  say  to  that  ?  The  fact  is,  I'm  talking  about 
myself.  I  found  Marion  running  away,  or  trying  to  run  away,  with 
my  intimate  friend.  Tlie  elopement,  however,  did  not  come  off.  She 
was  thrown  into  my  way  in  an  amazing  manner,  and  I  identified  her 
with  my  Lady,  after  whom  I  longed  and  pined  with  a  consuming  pas- 
sion. Did  the  discovery  of  the  Lady  of  the  Ice  under  such  circum- 
stances change  my  affections  ?  Not  at  all.  They  only  grew  all  the 
stronger.  The  Lady  was  the  same  as  ever.  I  had  not  loved  Nora, 
but  the  Lady  of  the  Ice ;  and  now  that  I  found  out  who  she  was,  I 
loved  Marion.  This  happens  to  be  the  actual  state  of  the  case  ;  aud, 
whether  it  is  artistic  or  not,  does  not  enter  into  my  mind  for  a  single 
moment. 

Having  thus  explained  my  feelings  concerning  Marion, it  will  easily 
be  seen  that  any  resentment  which  I  might  have  felt  against  Jacli  for 
causing  her  grief,  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  prospect  I 
now  had  that  she  would  give  him  up  forever.  Besides,  our  quarrel 
was  on  the  subject  of  Nora,  and  this  had  to  be  e.xplained.  Then,  again, 
my  duel  was  on  tlie  tapis,  and  I  wanted  Jack  for  a  second.  I  there- 
fore determined  to  liunt  him  up  as  soon  as  possible. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  various  meditations  which  had  filled  the 
hours  of  the  night,  one  thing  puzzled  me  extremely,  and  that  was  the 
pretension  of  Nora  to  be  my  Lady  of  the  leg.  Why  had  she  done 
so  ?  Why  did  Marion  let  her  ?  AVhy  did  O'Halloran  announce  his 
own  wife  to  me  as  the  lady  whom  I  had  saved  '>.  No  doubt  Nora  and 
Marion  had  some  reason.  But  what,  and  why  ?  And  what  motive 
had  O'Halloran  for  deceiving  me  ?  Clearly  none.  It  was  evident 
that  he  believed  Nora  to  be  the  lady.  It  was  also  evident  that  on  the 
first  night  of  the  reading  of  tlie  advertisement,  and  my  story,  he  did 
not  know  that  the  companion  of  that  adventure  of  mine  was  a  member 
of  his  family.  The  ladies  knew  it,  but  he  didn't.  It  was,  therefore, 
a  secret  of  theirs,  which  they  were  keeping  from  him.  But  why  ? 
And  what  possible  reason  had  Marion  for  denying  it,  and  Nora  for 
coming  forward  and  owning  up  to  a  false  character  to  O'Halloran  ? 

All  these  were  perplexing  and  utterly  bewildering  mysteries,  of 
which  I  could  make  nothing. 

At  length  I  cut  short  the  whole  bother  by  going  off  to  Jacic's. 

He  was  just  finishing  his  breakfast. 

The  moment  he  saw  me,  he  started  to  his  feet,  and  gave  a  spring 
toward  me.  Then  he  grasped  my  hand  in  both  of  his,  while  his  face 
grew  radi.int  with  delight. 

"Macrorie!  old  boy  !  "  he  cried.  "  What  a  perfect  trump!  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I  wasn't  going  straight  over  to  you  !  Couldn't  stand  this 
sort  of  thing  any  longer. —  What's  the  use  of  all  this  beastly  row  ?  I 
haven't  had  a  moment's  peace  since  it  begun.  Yes,  Macrorie,"  he 
continued,  wringing  my  hand  hard,  "  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  wouldn't  give 
up  every  one  of  the  women — I  was  just  thinking  that  I'd  give  them 
all  for  a  sight  of  your  old  face  again — except,  perhaps,  poor  little 
Louie — "  he  added.     "  But,  come,  sit  down,  load  up,  and  fumigate." 

And  he  brought  out  all  his  pipes,  and  drew  up  all  his  chairs,  and 
showed  such  unfeigned  delight  at  seeing  me,  that  all  my  old  feelings 
of  friendship  came  back,  and  resumed  their  places. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,"  said  I,  "  do  you  know  in  the  first  place — our 
row — you  know — " 

"  Oh,  bother  the  row !  " 

"  Well,  it  was  all  a  mistake." 

"A  mistake  ?  " 

"  Yes.  We  mistook  the  women." 

"How's  that?     I'm  in  the  dark." 

"  Why,  there  are  two  ladies  at  O'Halloran's." 

" Two  ? " 

"  Yes,  and  they  weren't  introduced,  and,  as  they're  both  young,  I 
thought  they  were  both  his  daughters." 


"Two  women!  and  young?  By  Jove!"  cried  Jack — "and  who's 
the  other  ? " 

"  His  wife  !" 

"  His  wife  ?  and  young  ?  "     The  idea  seemed  to  overwhelm  Jack. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  his  wife,  and  young,  and  beautiful  as  an  angel." 

"  Young,  and  beautiful  as  an  angel ! "  repeated  Jack.  "  Good  Lord, 
Macrorie ! " 

"  Well,  you  know,  I  thought  his  wife  was  Miss  O'Ualloran,  and  the 
other  Miss  Marion." 

"  Wliat's  that  ?  his  wife  ?  You  thought  she  was  Miss  O'Hallo- 
ran ? " 

"  Yes,  and  the  one  I  saved  on  the  ice,  you  know — " 

"  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  old  fellow,  I'm  confoimdedly  sorry  for 
your  sake  that  she's  a  married  woman.  That  rather  knocks  your  lit- 
tle game.  At  the  same  time  it's  a  very  queer  thing  that  I  didn't 
know  any  thing  about  it.  Still,  I  wasn't  at  the  house  much,  and  Mrs. 
O'Halloran  might  have  been  out  of  town.  I  didn't  know  any  thing 
about  their  family  affairs,  and  never  heard  them  mentioned.  I 
thought  there  Avas  only  a  daughter  in  the  family.  Never  dreamed  of 
there  being  a  wife." 

"  Well,  there  is  a  wife — a  Mrs.  O'Halloran — so  young  and  beautiful 
that  I  took  her  for  the  old  man's  daughter ;  and  Jack,  my  boy,  I'm  in 
a  scrape." 

"  A  scrape  ?  " 

"  Yes — a  duel.     Will  you  be  my  second  ?  " 

"  A  duel !  "  cried  Jack,  and  gave  a  long  whistle. 

"  Fact,"  said  I,  "  and  it  all  arose  out  of  my  mistaking  a  man's  wife 
for  his  daughter." 

"  Mistaking  her  ?  "  cried  Jack,  with  a  roar  of  laughter.  "So  you  did. 
Oh,  Macrorie !  how  awfully  spooney  you  were  about  her,  you  know — 
ready  to  fight  with  your  best  friend  about  her,  and  all  that,  you 
know.  And  how  did  it  go  on  ?  What  happened  ?  Come,  now,  don't 
do  the  reticent.  Out  with  it,  man.  Every  bit  of  it.  A  duel!  And 
about  a  man's  wife !  Good  Lord !  Macrorie,  you'll  have  to  leave  the 
regiment.  An  affair  like  this  will  rouse  the  whole  town.  These  in- 
fernal newspapers  will  give  exaggerated  accounts  of  every  thing,  you 
know.  And  then  you'll  get  it.  By  Jove,  Macrorie,  I  begin  to  think 
your  scrape  is  worse  than  mine." 

"  By-the-way,  Jack,  how  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"  Confound  it  man,  what  do  you  take  me  for  ?  Do  you  think  I'm 
a  stalk  or  a  stone.  No,  by  Jove,  I'm  a  man,  and  I'm  crazy  to  hear 
about  your  affair.  What  happened  ?  What  did  you  do  ?  What  did 
you  say  ?  Something  must  have  taken  place,  you  know.  You  must 
have  been  awfully  sweet  on  her.  By  Jove !  And  did  the  old  fellow 
see  you  at  it  ?  Did  he  notice  any  thing  ?  A  duel !  Something 
must  have  happened.  Oh,  by  Jove  !  don't  I  know  the  old  rascal ! 
Not  boisterous,  not  noisy,  but  keen,  sir,  as  a  razor,  and  every  word  a 
dagger.  The  most  savage,  cynical,  cutting,  insulting  old  scoundrel 
of  an  Irishman  that  I  ever  met  with.  By  Heaven,  Macrorie,  I'd  like 
to  be  principal  in  the  duel  instead  of  second.  By  Jove,  how  that 
old  villain  did  walk  into  me  that  last  time  I  called  there !  " 

"  Well,  you  see,"  I  began,  "  when  I  went  to  his  house  he  intro- 
duced me,  aud  didn't  introduce  /»«•." 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  I  talked  with  her  several  times,  but  for  various  reasons, 
unnecessary  to  state,  I  never  mentioned  her  name.  I  just  chatted  with 
her,  you  know,  the  way  a  fellow  generally  does." 

"  Was  the  old  fellow  by  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  but  you  know  yesterday  I  went  there  and  found  her 
alone." 

"  Well  ? " 

"  Well — you  know — you  were  so  determined  at  the  time  of  our 
row,  that  I  resolved  to  be  beforehand,  so  I  at  once  made  a  rush  for 
the  prize,  and — and — " 

"  And,  what  ?  " 

"  Why — did  the  spooney — you  know — told  her  my  feelings — and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know." 

I  then  went  on  and  gave  Jack  a  full  account  of  that  memorable 
scene,  the  embarrassment  of  Nora,  and  the  arrival  of  O'Halloran, 
together  with  our  evening  afterward,  and  the  challenge. 

To  all  this  Jack  listened  with  intense  eagerness,  and  occasional 
bursts  of  uncontrollable  laughter. 

I  concluded  my  narrative  with  my  departure  frrm  the  house.  Of 
my  return,  my  wanderings  with  Marion,  my  sight  of  him  at  Berton's^ 
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and  all  those  other  circumstances,  I  did  not  say  a  word.  Those 
things  were  not  the  sort  that  I  chose  to  reveal  to  anybody,  much  less 
to  Jack. 

Suddenly,  and  in  the  midst  of  his   laughter  and  nonsense,  Jacli's 
face  changed.     He  grew  serious.     He  thrust  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
with  something  like  consternation,  and  then  drew  forth — 
[to  be   continued.] 

THE  THREE  BROTHERS. 

BY   MRS.    OLIPHANT,    AUTHOK   OF   "  THE    cfHKONrCLES    OF   CAELINGFORD," 
"  THE    BROWNINGS,"  ETC. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. -WAVERING. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Frank  Eenton  was  not,  in  any  sense  of  the 
words,  a  model  young  man.  He  was  not  offensive  nor  disagreeable, 
but,  as  a  pure  matter  of  fact,  the  centre  of  his  own  world,  as,  indeed, 
we  all  are,  more  or  less.  When  it  had  been  placed  so  very  clearly  be- 
fore him  that  it  was  to  his  advantage  to  marry  money,  he  had  acqui- 
esced with  very  little  struggle,  feeling  that  the  advantage  was  so  great 
m,  to  create  a  duty ;  but  now,  after  this  bewildering  day,  another 
prospect  altogether  opened  before  his  eyes — he  had  forgotten  Nelly. 
For  the  moment  she  had  passed  from  his  mind,  as  if  she  had  never 
been,  and  Alice  had  risen  upon  him  like  the  sun.  He  could  perceive 
now  that  from  the  first  moment  his  heart  had,  claimed  her.  Happi- 
ness, companionship,  the  very  light  of  life,  seemed  to  be  concentrated 
for  him  in  that  single  youthful  creature,  ignorant  of  the  world,  inno- 
cent as  a  child,  sweet  with  the  earliest  freshness  of  existence.  He 
had  no  need  to  reason  about  it,  to  say  to  himself  that  it  was  she  whom 
he  wanted,  she  whom  he  had  unconsciously  been  groping  for — he 
knew  it ;  it  was  clear  as  daylight ;  he  seemed  to  himself  to  have  been 
aware  of  it  all  along,  from  the  earliest  moment.  A  voice  from  heaven 
had  spoken  to  him,  as  to  Adam,  crying,  "  This  is  she."  Such  was  the 
thought  that  filled  his  mind  as  he  went  down  to  Eoyalborough  in  the 
dark  and  damp  loneliness  of  the  railway  carriage.  He  had  so  much 
thinking  to  do  that  he  had  warned  the  guard  that  he  must  have  ii 
compartment  to  himself ;  and  there  he  lay  back  in  his  corner  with  a 
Tcry  black  shadow  thrown  on  him  from  the  -  dim  lamp,  ani  floated 
forth  upon  this  Elysian  sea  of  thought.  But  it  was  only  for  the  first 
two  minutes  that  it  was  Elysian.  All  at  once  he  sat  bolt  upright,  and 
recollected  what  he  had  forgotten.  Nelly  !  This  recollection  rushed 
at  him  like  another  railway  train  in  the  darkness,  so  that  there  was 
a  sharp  and  violent  collision.  After  the  first  shock,  Frank  began 
to  consider  anxiously  how  far  he  had  gone  on  that  other  side, 
what  words  he  might  have  spoken,  whL„  inferences  had  been  made. 
Only  yesterday,  it  must  be  allowed,  he  was  making  very  decided  way 
toward  Nelly.  He  had  been  softened  rather,  and  brought  nearer  to 
her  personally,  and  the  house  and  the  hunters  had  held  a  very  high 
place  in  his  thoughts.  He  had  persuaded  his  mother  to  call,  and 
written  a  note  which  was  not  at  all  unlike  the  first  beginning  of  love- 
making.  And  yet,  to  day,  he  had  forgotten  Nelly's  existence.  When 
he  recollected"  all  this,  he  grew  suddenly  very  hot,  and  very  uncom- 
fortable. Love,  even  when  it  is  unfortunate,  has  something  sweet  in 
it;  but  the  thought  of  Nelly's  little  indignant  face  was  not  sweet. 
He  had  never  loved  her ;  he  had  never,  even  to  himself,  pretended  to 
be  fond  of  her.  He  had  represented  to  himself  that  if  they  were 
married,  no  doubt  the  time  would  come  when  he  should  be  fond  of 
his  wife.  But  while  he  was  thus  deciding  in  cold  blood,  the  other 
had  but  to  give  a  glance,  and  all  was  over  with  Nelly.  When  this 
terrible  complication  became  apparent  to  him,  Frank  no  longer  found 
that  there  was  any  thing  Elysian  in  his  circumstances ;  for  this 
discovery  suddenly  revealed  to  him  the  entire  circumstances  of  the 
case.  Nelly  was  marriageable,  for  she  was  very  rich  ;  but  Alice  was 
ipoor.  If  the  wealth  of  the  one  outbalanced  the  objections  against 
her  in  respect  to  birth  and  breeding,  there  was  no  such  saving  clause 
in  respect  to  the  other.  Even  Mr.  Rich  patronized  Mrs.  Severn.  The 
artist's  family  was  of  no  rank,  and  had  no  social  standing  whatever, 
not  even  that  conferred  by  money.  As  for  the  distinction  of  art, 
Frank  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  not  to  know  how  little  that 
counted  for.  Penniless,  without  connections,  or  prospects,  or  blood, 
or  any  thing — a  creature  who  was  only  herself,  and  possessed  only 
the  qualities  of  her  own  mind  and  heart.  To  make  such  a  marriage, 
Frank   was  aware,  would  be   sheer  madness.      Nelly  was  different. 


Nelly  meant  Cookesley  Lodge,  with  all  its  accompaniments,  and  a 
certain  sum  a  year.  Alice  meant  nothing.  No  wonder  the  moisture 
«stood  heavy  on  his  forehead.  He  had  been  a  fool,  in  suffering  himself 
to  be  thus  moved  out  of  all  sense  and  prudence.  And  yet  when  he 
tried  to  turn  to  other  thoughts  his  heart  grew  sick.  He  (almost) 
made  a  vow  never  to  think  of  anybody,  never  to  look  at  any  one 
more.  Why  was  Fate  always  so  spiteful  ?  Why  was  it  that  Alice 
had  not  Nelly's  fortune,  or  Nelly  Alice's  charms  ?  It  was  not  that 
he  was  mercenary.  Money,  except  for  what  it  brought,  was  not 
important  to  Frank  ;  but  there  is  a  difference  between  being  mercenary 
and  being  an  idiot.  And  he  knew  so  well  what  the  world  would  say 
if,  instead  of  marrying  money,  he  married  a  girl  who  had  nothing — 
neither  money  nor  any  other  substantial  recommendation.  He  would 
be  laughed  at,  and  slie  would  be  snubbed — and  who  could  wonder  at 
it?  Thus  Frank  reasoned  with  himself,  and  groaned  in  his  heart. 
And  then  he  thouglit  of  India,  and  the  world  stood  still  for  a  moment 
that  he  might  look  that  possibility  in  the  face. 

India  !  In  the  first  place,  it  was  out  of  the  world,  and  ridicule 
over  his_^a.sco  would  not  be  so  overwhelming  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  world  is  a  very  small  place,  and  news  would  travel  faster  than  by 
telegraph  to  everybody  who  was  anybody.  In  India  the  pay  was 
double,  which  was  a  very  great  matter ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  not  the  expenses  be  greater  too  ?  Not,  of  course,  in  propor- 
tion to  Cookesley  Lodge  and  the  hunters,  which,  alas !  it  was  no  use 
thinking  any  more  about,  but  in  proportion  to  the  tiny  mhicige  which 
a  young  soldier  with  two  hundred  a  year,  besides  his  pay,  might 
venture  on  at  home.  But  here,  once  more,  Frank  drew  himself  sud- 
denly up,  with  a  sensation  of  misery.  Two  hundred  a  year  and  his 
pay  barely  suSiced  for  himself.  To  marry  upon  it  would  be  simple 
madness,  neither  more  nor  less.  And  to  w.ait  seven  years  —  No  ! 
India  was  the  only  chance.  It  was  the  most  usual  thing  in  the  world 
for  a  young  fellow  going  out  there  to  marry  before  he  went  ;  therefore 
it  must  be  practicable.  There  would  be  no  society  nor  expensive 
habits — as  he  supposed,  in  his  ignorance — and  there  was  the  chance 
of  appointments,  which  was  always  worth  taking  into  account. 
Frank  contemplated  the  question  all  round,  but  it  was  a  very  dreary 
horizon  which  encircled  him  on  every  side.  Poverty,  the  renuncia- 
tion of  most  things  which  had  made  life  agreeable — a  struggle  with 
care  and  the  burdens  of  serious  life — instead  of  Cookesley  and  the 
hunters  and  terriers,  and  the  country  gentleman's  existence,  for  which 
he  had  evidently  been  created.  There  was  so  much  good  in  the  young 
man,  however,  that  though  he  could  not  but  contrast  the  two  existences 
which  thus  seemed  to  be  set  before  him,  he  could  not  and  did  not 
contrast  the  two  through  whose  hands  their  different  threads  must 
run.  He  made  no  comparison  there.  Nelly  had  been  swept  out  of 
his  sky  the  moment  Alice  appeared.  It  was  not  that  he  could  be 
happy  with  either.  It  was  that  he  could  not  see  how  to  justify  him- 
self in  any  new  step ;  how  to  do  what  belonged  to  do,  and  how  to 
decide,  as  it  seemed  to  him  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  decide, 
that  moment,  and  no  later,  on  the  course  he  was  to  take. 

One  thing  was  quite  clear  to  him  at  this  crisis  of  excitement  and 
emotion,  while  the  image  of  Alice  still  danced  before  his  eyes  with  all 
her  soft  looks  and  words  —  Cookesley  and  its  delights  —  meaning 
Nelly  and  her  fortune  —  were  impossible  —  quite  impossible  ;  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question.  He  had  been  capable  in  the  abstract  of 
doing  a  duty  to  himself  and  the  world,  and  securing,  in  default  of 
Laurie,  for  whom  he  always  acknowledged  the  position  would  have 
been  so  much  more  suitable,  all  those  advantages  which  seemed  to 
he  held  out  to  him  in  Nelly  Rich's  hand.  He  liked  her  very  well, 
and  no  doubt  would  have  grown  fond  of  her  in  time.  That  he  could 
have  done.  His  own  interests,  and  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  friends, 
and  the  appeal  of  the  world  in  general,  had  all  but  decided  the 
question.  But  Frank,  notwithstanding  the  prudent  and  practical 
character  of  his  understanding,  was  true  and  honest  at  bottom.  And 
as  soon  as  he  discovered  beyond  question  that  he  was  in  love  with 
one  woman,  it  became  impossible  to  him  to  marry  another,  whatever 
the  advantages  might  be  which  she  brought  with  her.  He  was  not 
capable  of  that.  It  was  indispensable  upon  him  to  be  true,  if  not  to 
Alice,  who  knew  nothing  about  his  sentiments,  at  least  to  Nelly.  She 
had  a  right  to  it.  He  could  have  married  her  yesterday,  but  he  could 
not  deceive  her  to-day.  What  could  he  do  ?  The  clouds  closed  in 
upon  him,  swallowed  him  up,  the  more  he  thought  it  over.  Do ! 
Nothing  but  trudge  forth  to  India,  leaving  his  hopes  of  every  de- 
scription behind  him — a  saddened  and  a  solitary  man.    Neither  one 
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thing  nor  another,  neither  love  nor  wealth  were  practicable.     Better 
take  leave  of  both  in  one  word,  and  submit  to  his  inevitable  ''ate. 

"  I  must  never  see  her  again,"  Frank  said  to  himself,  a^  ne  go\ 
out  of  the  train ;  "  I  must  never  see  her  again !  "  Perhaps  it  was 
because  of  the  very  practicality  and  matter-of-fact  chair.tver  of  his 
mind  that  he  felt  it  dangerous  to  permit  himself  such  an  indulgence. 
lie  could  not  go  and  gaze  and  moon  about  her,  as  other  men  might, 
without  any  thing  coming  of  it.  The  only  safeguard  would  be  to  keep 
away  altogether.  But  it  was  not  a  cheerful  thought ;  and,  conse- 
cjuently,  when  he  emerged  from  the  station  with  his  hat  down  over 
his  brows,  a  certain  air  of  tragedy  and  misery  was  about  the  poor 
young  fellow.  And  if 
the  reader  of  this  so- 
ber history  should  at 
any  time  encounter  on 
the  railway  between 
London  and  Royalbo- 
rough  an  unfortunate 
and  melancholy 
Guardsman,  well 
thrown  back  into  the 
shadow  of  the  lamp, 
gnawing  his  mustache 
as  he  chews  the  cud 
of  fancy,  let  him  re- 
member the  miserable 
perplexities  of  poor 
Frank  Renton,  and  pity 
the  solitary.  The  im- 
pulse of  the  mature 
spectator's  mind  is  so 
invariably  to  vituper- 
ate the  military  but- 
terfly, that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  benevo- 
lent moralist  to  turn 
the  tide  of  sympathy 
toward  that  beautiful, 
frivolous,  yet  some- 
times suffering  crea- 
ture, when  he  has  the 
opportunity.  After 
all.  Guardsmen  are 
men. 

Frank  kept  his  res- 
olution for  a  week. 
He  gave  himself  a  fair 
trial.  To  describe  the 
cogitations  which 
passed  through  his 
mind  during  that  time, 
would  only  weary  the 
reader  without  bring- 
ing him  any  nearer  to 
the  issue  of  the  con- 
flict; for,  to  be  sure, 
it  does  not  matter  so 
very  much  what  con- 
clusion a  young  man 
may  arrive  at  in  such 
a  contest,  after  even 
weeks  of  thought. 
Five  minutes  may  de- 
stroy the  entire  fabric  at  any  time— a  sudden  meeting— three  words- 
all  unpremeditated  on  either  side— a  chance  look— even  a  few  notes  of 
music  played  unawares  by  some  cooler  hands- will  suffice  to  undo  the 
finest  piece  of  reasoning  ever  put  together.  Xor  is  it  at  all  unusual  in 
Frank's  circumstances  for  a  young  man  to  make  an  absolute  deter- 
niination  against  marriage  one  day,  and  go  and  lay  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  lady  of  his  afl'ections  on  the  next.  Therefore  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  the  course  of  those  thoughts.  Many  times,  it  must  be 
allowed,  Cookesley  Lodge  would  burst  like  a  sudden  revelation  upon 
the  young  man's  soul.  He  could  hear  the  hunters  rattling  up  the 
avenue,  and  the  dogs  yelping   a  chorus  of  welcome  ;  and  then  this 


charming  home-scene  would  give  place  to  a  misty  conception  of  an: 
Indian  bungalow — whatever  that  might  be — and  the  fierce  delights 
of  a  jungle-hunt.  The  question  was  not  Alice  or  Kelly — that  would 
have  horrified  liim — but  Cookesley  with  all  possible  comforts  and  indul- 
gences, and  India  with  none — question  enough  to  make  a  man  ponder. 
Four  or  five  days  after  his  visit  to  London,  though  it  seemed 
four  or  five  years  from  the  multiplicity  of  his  thoughts,  he  rode 
over  to  Richmont,  on  an  unacknowledged  mission  to  prove  to  him- 
self whether  that  image  of  Alice,  which  he  had  been  trying  hard 
to  banish,  would  disappear  before  the  close  realization  of  all  the 
good  things  on  the  other  side.     He  had  tried  to  forget  her,  or  rather 

he  had  tried  to  shut 
her  out  from  his 
thoughts  ;  to  divert 
his  mind  to  any  thing 
else  in  the  world 
rather  than  allow  it  tO' 
dwell  upon  her.  And 
he  was  now  going  to 
test  what  success  he- 
had  had.  Kelly  Rich 
was  sketching  unoer 
the  trees,  as  we  have- 
before  seen  her,  when- 
he  rode  up  to  the 
dooi  ;  and  instead  of 
going  in  to  pay  his  re- 
.'^pects  to  her  mother,. 
Frank — with  a  strong, 
sense  of  duty — crossed 
the  lawn  to  where  the- 
white  figure,  with 
sketching-block  on  her- 
lap,  and  bright  rib- 
bons fluttering  about 
her,  sat  in  the  shadow 
of  the  soft  limes.  A 
prettier  picture  could 
not  have  been  desired. 
The  dead  white  of  the- 
dress  blazed  out  in  the 
sunshine,  lying  in  crisp 
folds  upon  the  soft 
grass.  The  silken  lime- 
leaves  made  a  flutter 
and  checker  of  light 
and  shade  upon  the 
pretty  drooping  head. 
Kelly  was  older,  more 
piquant,  more  expres- 
sive— indeed,  to  any 
unprejudiced  eye,  more 
beautiful,  than  Alice 
Severn ;  not,  as  Frank 
said  to  himself  hotly, 
that  he  ever  had  made 
such  a  profane  com- 
parison. But  yet  it 
was  impossible  thus  to 
approach  the  one  with- 
out thinking  of  the 
other.  There  was  a 
technicality  and  a  pre- 
tension, he  thought,  about  all  this  paraphernalia  of  the  artist.  When 
Alice  went  softly  to  her  piano,  you  never  could  have  told,  until  yotj 
heard  her,  that  she  was  any  thing  but  a  school-girl.  And  no  one  seemed 
to  give  her  any  particular  glory  for  her  music.  She  was  a  little  girl  to- 
all  of  them.  Whereas  Kelly  was  the  mistress  of  every  thing,  more 
mistress  in  the  house  than  her  mother  was,  and  getting  credit  for  all 
sorts  of  talent  and  cleverness.  In  his  heart  Frank  took  up  a  position 
of  defence  immediately  for  the  absent,  whom,  indeed,  no  one  dreamed 
of  attacking.  He  approached  Kelly  slowly,  making  these  comments  in 
his  mind.  Ko  doubt  he  would  have  to  talk  of  the  sketch,  and  admire 
it  as  if  it  had  been  something  very  pretty.     At  Fitzroy  Square  the 
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mother  had  smiled  and  admitted,  yes,  that  Alice  played  very  well ;  and 
that  she  was  as  clever  at  her  needle  as  at  her  music.  How  stracge 
was  the  difference !  From  these  thoughts  it  will  be  apparent  that  he 
had  not  been  so  successful  as  he  hoped,  in  excluding  Alice  from  his 
thoughts. 

"Is  it  you,  Mr.  Renton?"  said  Nelly;  and  she  put  down  her 
sketching-book  hastily  as  he  approached.  "  I  could  not  make  you  out 
till  you  came  quite  close.     Did  you  not  find  mamma  ?  " 

"  I  confess  I  did  not  ask,"  said  Frank ;  and  the  consciousness  that 
he  was  paying  a  compliment,  though  he  did  not  mean  it,  embarrassed 
him  in  his  peculiar  circumstances  ;  "  I  saw  you  here — "  and  then  he 
stopped  short,  the  unfortunate  youth  giving  double  meaning  to  his 
words. 

Nelly  blushed.  It  was  very  natural  she  should  after  such  words ; 
and  her  change  of  color  told  upon  Frank  as  the  most  terrible  reproach. 
"  I  thought  Mr.  Rich  would  be  with  you,"  he  said,  hurriedly ;  "  it  is  so 
pleasant  out-of-doors  on  such  a  day.  You  were  sketching,  I  am  sure, 
and  I  have  stopped  your  work." 

"  Oh,  it  Aoi.^  not  matter,"  said  Nelly.  "  I  want  to  draw  the  house, 
and  I  cannot  get  it  just  as  I  want  it.  I  must  have  in  the  window  of 
the  music-room.  You  know  I  live  there.  I  don't  care  for  all  the  rest 
of- the  house  in  comparison  with  that  one  room." 

"  Yes,"  said  Frank,  with  a  sudden  relapse  into  his  dreaming,  "  with 
such  music  iis  we  had  there  the  other  day,  the  place  was  like  paradise." 

''You  liked  little  Alice  Severn's  playing,"  said  Nelly.  "Ah!  yes, 
I  remember.  She  plays  very  well.  For  myself,  I  am  not  fanatical 
about  music.  I  don't  understand.  I  want  to  know  what  it  says,  and 
it  says  nothing.  And  tnese  musical  people  are  so  exclusively  musical, 
that  they  never  seem  to  have  brains  for  any  thing  else." 

"  But  that  could  not  be  the  case  with — Miss  Severn,  I  should  think," 
said  Frank,  taking  a  foolish  pleasure  in  speaking  of  her,  and  making 
a  little  pause  before  her  name  like  a  worshipper.  Nelly  gave  him  a 
quick  glance,  and  answered  carelessly : 

"  Oh,  Alice !  She  is  a  good  little  thing  enough ;  but  I  don't  think 
she  has  much  brains — few  girls  have — or  men  either,  for  that  matter. 
I  scarcely  expect  any  thing  of  the  kind  from  the  people  who  come  to 
this  house." 

"  You  are  not  complimentary  to  your  visitors,"  said  Frank,  feeling 
mortified,  ard  with  a  secret  sense  that  something  at  least  of  this  con- 
demnation was  intended  for  himself. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Renton,  few  of  our  visitors  are  complimentary  to  us," 
said  Nelly,  with  a  flush  on  her  face,  which  even  Frank  perceived  was 
quite  different  from  the  soft  blush  which  had  greeted  his  first  appear- 
ance. Probably  her  quick  ear  had  caught  some  difference  in  his  tone, 
though  he  was  not  himself  aware  of  it.  "  We  are  rich,  and  you  come 
to  us  when  we  ask  you,  and  are  very  civil ;  but  I  know  you  laugh  at 
us  behind  our  backs,  and  make  very  free  with  our  names,  and  do  not 
show  us  the  respect  you  would  to  the  most  miserable  creature  who 
was  of  good  family..  And  then  you  think  we  are  taken  in  by  it,  and 
don't  know — " 

"  Miss  Rich,  you  must  allow  me  to  say  that  personally  you  are  do- 
ing me  a  great  injustice,"  said  Frank,  coloring  up.  "  I  cannot  under- 
take to  be  responsible  for  everybody  who  comes  here ;  but  so  far  as 
myself  and  my  friends  are  concerned — " 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon ! "  cried  Nelly,  turning  her  face  toward 
him  with  sudden  shame  and  penitence  which  made  it  beautiful.  Her 
large  brilliant  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  the  eloquent  blood  had  rushed 
to  her  cheeks.  She  held  out  her  hands  to  him  in  the  fervor  of  her 
compunction.  "Oh,  forgive  me! — do  forgive  me!  I  was  cross.  I 
did  not  know  what  I  was  saying.     I  did  not  mean  you." 

There  was  nothing  that  Frank  could  do  but  take  the  pretty,  soft, 
appealing  hands,  and  hold  them  in  his  own  for  a  moment.  He  did 
not  kiss  them,  as  no  doubt  he  would  have  done  had  he  never  paid  that 
visit  to  the  Square.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  was  not  half  disinclined 
to  kiss  them.  "  There  is  nothing  for  me  to  forgive,"  he  said,  in  soft- 
ened tones.  And  then  Nelly  recovered  herself,  and  took  her  hands 
away. 

"  But  you  must  forgive  me,"  she  said,  "  for  being  cross  to  you, 
who,  I  am  sure,  did  not  deserve  it.  Your  mother  called  on  Wednes- 
day, and  mamma  was  so  pleased.  You  know  we  are  new  people — 
very  new  people — and  it  is  a  great  thing  for  us  to  have  Mrs.  Renton 
calling.  But  because  we  are  such  spick-and-span  new  people  we  have 
always  something  happening  to  vex  us.  One  hears  bits  of  gossip  about 
you  officers — how  you  laugh  and  discuss  one.  and  take  things  in  your 


head,"  said  Nelly,  breaking  off  sudaenly,  and  looking  full  in  Frank's 
face.  What  did  she  mean  ?  Whatever  it  was,  it  covered  him  with 
embarrassment  and  shame.  This  conversation  at  least  was  true.  He 
had  been  taking  things  in  h'<=  head,  and  he  did  not  know  how  to  meet 
her  look,  or  give  her  any  uj^iy. 

"  I  don't  know  to  what  you  refer,"  he  faltered.  "  I  am  sure.  Miss 
Rich — "  ar  ',  'hen  broke  off  altogether,  so  great  was  his  confusion 
under  the  steady  light  of  her  keen  eyes.  "  There  is  no  doubt,"  he 
went  on,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  himself,  "  that  every  thing  possible 
and  impossible  is  talked  about.  It  is  the  fashion  everywhere  nowa- 
days. You  know  it  as  well  as  I.  But  had  any  thing  that  was  less 
than  respectful  ever  been  breathed  in  my  presence — " 

"  I  was  quite  sure  of  that,"  said  Nelly,  leaning  toward  him  with 
glowing  eyes  and  expressive  face.  The  eyes  were  full  of  soft  gratitude 
and  something  that  looked  like  a  tender  pride.  "  I  know  that,"  she 
repeated;  " you  have  always  been  so  different."  The  voice  had  fallen 
quite  low,  so  that  Frank  had  to  lean  forward  to  hear  it.  And  there 
was  encouragement  in  her  look  for  any  thing  he  might  have  had  to 
say,  for  any  thing  he  might  have  been  moved  to  do  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment.  And  Frank's  heart  was  softened  by  compunction  and 
the  sense  that  he  was  not  so  blameless  as  he  had  claimed  to  be.  The 
crisis  of  his  fate  had  come. 

[to    be    continued.] 


A  WAY-SIDE  CROSS. 

By  Ann:e  Thomas,  Author  of  "  False  Colors,"  "  Denis 
Donne,"  etc. 

IT  is  not  often  that  a  constant  and  practised  user  of  and  liver  by 
the  pen  suffers  from  an  utter  and  overwhelming  inability  to  write. 
As  one  of  the  most  fertile  writers  and  best  authorities  on  the  subject 
has  said,  in  words  that  I  do  not  precisely  remember,  but  to  the  follow- 
ing effect :  We  know  pretty  well  to  a  fraction  how  much  work  so  many 
hours'  labor  represents.  In  other  words,  name  the  time  at  my  dis- 
posal, and  I  will  name  the  quantity  of  copy  I  shall  produce  in  that 
time. 

Still  there  are  hours — days,  unfortunately — when,  as  I  said  before, 
the  most  self-contained  and  practised  writers  suffer  from  an  utter  and 
total  inability  to  work.  And  this  inability,  which  at  the  time  appears 
to  be  a  mental  difficulty,  is  generally  found,  after  calm  reflection,  to 
be  the  offspring  of  physical  weakness  only. 

I  was  suffering  in  this  way  in  the  early  spring  of  last  year.  A 
long,  exhausting  attack  of  bronchitis  and  low  fever  left  me  powerless 
to  control  my  imaginative  faculties,  or  to  bring  to  bear  upon  them  the 
mechanical  skill  which  utilizes  such  faculties.  My  days  were  ."pent  in- 
reading,  without  interest  or  comprehension,  in  lounging  on  a  sofa,  and 
in  the  idlest  and  emptiest  of  correspondence.  My  nights  were  sleep- 
less with  remorse  engendered  by  the  consideration  of  the  fact  that  I 
was  breaking  engagements  with  magazines  that  I  had  been  at  great 
trouble  to  make,  wasting  time  that  was  precious,  and  losing  money 
that  was  needful  to  me.  Each  morning  I  rose  with  the  determination 
to  struggle  against  and  conquer  my  growing  languor.  Each  night  I 
had  to  confess  that  the  languor  had  been  stronger  than  my  determina- 
tion. 

A  work  of  fiction,  on  which  I  had  been  engaged  previous  to  my 
illness,  turned,  as  it  were,  to  ashes  on  my  lips  now.  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  feel  the  slightest  interest  in  my  young  people.  Whether 
they  married  and  were  happy,  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume,  or 
whether  they  died  natural  deaths  or  were  hung,  were  matters  of  equal 
indifference  to  me.  I  could  not  think  of  a  single  incident ;  and  all  the 
dialogue  I  ever  had  written,  or  ever  might  possibly  write,  loomed  be- 
fore me  as  mere  twaddle. 

I  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  or  rather  of  body,  when  a  friend  sug- 
gested to  me,  in  the  off-hand  way  in  which  suggestions  are  apt  to  be 
made,  "  that  I  had  better  let  things  take  their  course,  and  not  bother 
myself." 

In  pursuance  of  this  advice,  which  I  took  partially,  inasmuch  as  I 
couldn't  help  "  letting  things  take  their  course,"  I  gave  up  the  at- 
tempt at  being  useful  in  my  generation,  and  went  out,  one  April  morn- 
ing, for  a  walk. 

I  had  lived  in  the  neighborhood  for  a  year  or  two,  and  I  thought 
that  every  high-road  and  by-road  was  well  known  to  me.  To  the 
best  of  my  belief,  I  had  ridden  and  driven  over  every  square  inch  of 
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it  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles.     But  to  whom  is  it  given  to  un- 
ravel the  tortuosities  of  Devonshire  lanes  ? 

On  this  occasion  I  turned  out  of  a  lane  that  was  merely  a  gorge  cut 
between  two  clilf-like  hedges,  and  found  myself  in  a  still  more  gorge- 
like  lane.  It  was  very  narrow.  It  was  very  muddy.  It  was  very  un- 
couth. But,  on  that  April  day,  it  was  very  pretty.  Primroses  starred 
the  high  banks  on  either  side  with  their  delicate  yellow  blooms. 
Twenty  varieties  of  ferns,  from  the  highly-polished  bright-green  hart's- 
tongue  to  the  little,  delicate  Ijlack-veined  maiden-hair,  lavished  them- 
selves in  profusion,  forming  a  verdunt  border  to  the  narrow  path  I 
was  treading.  Birds  in  the  air  above  me,  and  in  the  hedge  by  my 
side,  were  twittering  and  singing  their  little  songs  of  love.  It  was  al- 
together a  charming  place  for  a  tired  mind  and  body  to  "  'bide  a  wee  " 
in,  and  I  almost  felt  it  to  be  compensation  for  that  inability  of  which 
I  have  spoken. 

Before  I  had  been  five  minutes  in  the  lane,  I  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  huge  bouquet  of  primroses  and  ferns,  and,  in  my  eager 
search  for  some  still  finer  specimens  of  the  latter  which  would  droop 
gracefully  over  the  sides  of  a  certain  pet  vase,  I  thrust  my  hand  deep 
into  a  mass  of  vegetation,  and  came  suddenly  upon  a  small  white 
marble  cross  planted  firmly  on  a  small,  square  block  of  marble,  that 
was  in  its  turn  buried  securely  in  the  earth. 

I  drew  back  from  the  holy  emblem  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling  that  was  neither  fear,  nor  horror,  nor  curiosity,  nor  reverence, 
but  that  yet,  curiously  enough,  had  all  these  elements  in  it.  IIow  had 
the  Catholic  emblem  come  there,  in  the  very  core  of  the  heart  of  this 
ultra-Protestant  district  ?  There — far  from  all  consecrated  ground — 
from  all  the  haunts  of  men — how  had  it  come  to  pass  that  this  little 
modern  cross  had  been  planted  V 

For  modern  I  soon  discovered  it  to  be.  It  was  no  relic  of  a  time 
when  the  old  faith  reigned,  for  it  bore  this  inscription :  "  B.  L.  Dec. 
1866."  Only  the  other  day,  as  it  were.  What  tragedy  or  melodrama 
of  life  had  been  enacted  here  ? 

I  was  fascinated  to  the  spot,  and  loitered  about  it  for  hours.  And, 
when  I  got  back  to  the  village,  I  set  inquiries  on  foot,  hoping  they 
might  lead  to  a  discovery  of  what  fact  that  way-side  cross  commem- 
orated. But  my  inquiries  were  fruitless.  Xo  one  could  tell  me  any 
thing  about  anybody  that  brought  me  nearer  to  the  solution  of  the 
mystery  of  that  cross.  And  I  was  beginning  to  fear  that  it  was  to 
remain  one  of  the  unsolved  mysteries  of  my  life,  w;hen  the  following 
advertisement  caught  my  eye  in  a  local  paper : 

"  If  Mrs.  [my  initials  followed]  will  be  under  Temple  Bar  at  seven 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  May  1st,  she  shall  hear  the  story  of  '  B.  L.' 
and  the  cross.     In  order  to  prevent  imposture,  the  advertiser  requests 

that  Mrs. shall  hold  a  sketch  of  the  cross  in  her  hand,  in  order 

that  the  advertiser   may  know  that  she   is  the  person  to  hear  the 
story." 

A  story-teller  and  romancist  by  profession,  need  it  be  told  with 
what  a  wild  interest  I  waited  for  the  end  of  April  ?  The  same  friend 
who  had  advised  me  to  let  things  take  their  course,  now  took  for  me 
a  correct  and  striking  likeness  of  the  cross  in  French  chalk,  and,  on 
the  last  day  of  April,  accompanied  by  that  sketch,  I  found  myself  in 
London. 

Unadvisedly  I  had  let  several  of  my  friends  know  of  my  advent, 
and,  on  the  day  after  my  arrival — that  very  1st  of  May,  the  evening 
of  which  I  so  ardently  desired  to  have  to  myself — I  was  beset  with 
callers  and  invitations. 

** Up  here,  without  your  husband  or  your  children,  poor  thing! 
You  must  come  to  us  this  evening— we  dine  at  seven — I  shall  not  let 
you  say  no."     This  was  from  one. 

"  ^yell,  if  you  don't  feel  well  enough  to  come  out,  you  shall  cer- 
tainly not  be  condemned  to  solitude  in  a  hotel  in  the  evening.  I'll 
come  to  you  at  six,  and  we  can  dine  at  the  lahh  d'hote  together."  This 
was  from  another. 

What  was  to  become  of  my  rendezvous  ? 

"  Save  me  from  my  friends  ! "  I  cried,  in  despair  ;  and  at  length, 
by  dint  of  stoutly  declarijig  that  T  had  business  with  a  relation  that 
night,  I  got  rid  of  every  one,  and  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  pursue  my 
adventure. 

I  had  taken  np  my  abode  at  an  hotel  in  the  West  End,  and  I  al- 
lowed myself  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  get  from  thence  to  Temple 
Bar,  taking  into  consideration  that  the  Strand  is  often  thronged  at 
that  time  by  crowded  omnibuses  and  city-clerks  hurrying  along  home- 
ward to  the  suburbs.      The  cab  I  took,   though  its  windows    were 


clouded  with  dust,  seemed  to  me  too  transparent  and  open  for  my  pur- 
pose, such  was  my  dread  of  being  recognized  and  delayed  on  my  way 
to  the  revelation  that  was  about  to  be  made  to  me.  However,  Fortune 
favored  me.  I  reached  Temple  Bar  at  a  quarter  to  seven,  and,  after 
waiting  in  a  corner  of  the  cab  until  the  clocks  struck  the  hour,  I 
guardedly  got  out,  and  walked,  with  as  indifferent  an  air  as  I  could  as- 
sume, under  the  side-arch  on  the  right-hand  side  facing  toward  the 
city.  I  held  my  sheet  of  drawing-paper  with  the  cross  toward  me,  and 
so  concealed  ;  but,  before  I  had  walked  ten  steps,  my  arm  was  touched, 
and  a  very  low,  sweet  voice  said  : 

"  Do  you  carry  your  cross  with  you  ?  " 

I  looked  at  the  speaker,  and  saw  a  delicately-made,  youthful,  and 
extremely-pretty  woman.  And  then  I  showed  her  the  drawing,  and 
she  nodded  her  head  and  muttered,  "  Ah,  yes !  ah,  yes !  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it ;  you  have  found  the  memorial  that  I  thought  Nature 
would  conceal  down  in  those  wilds.  Is  it  perfect  still  ?  is  it  discolored  ? 
do  the  letters  stand  out  clearly  as  they  are  drawn  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered. 

She  drew  a  deep  sigh,  and  then  she  faced  around  westward  again. 

"Come  with  me,"  she  said,  "and  you  shall  hear  the  story;  but  I 
can't  tell  it  to  you  in  all  this  maddening  din  ;  you  must  be  content  to 
come  with  me  to  the  only  home  I  have  got  now." 

I  noted  carefully  her  tone  and  accent  as  she  spoke.  Unmistakably 
they  were  the  tone  and  accent  of  a  gentlewoman.  Her  voice  was  full 
of  pathetically-subtle  inflections ;  she  spoke  correctly,  but  without  any 
of  the  overdone  precision  of  a  person  who,  by  means  of  a  good  edu- 
cation, has  risen  from  a  lower  sphere.  Then  I  looked  at  her  again, 
and  saw  refinement  stamped  on  every  feature  and  in  every  gesture,  and 
I  felt  assured  that,  whatever  her  home  was  now,  it  had  been  among  the 
well-born  and  well-bred. 

"  Will  you  think  yourself  contaminated  if  you  get  into  an  omni- 
bus ?  "  she  asked,  at  last,  abruptly.  "  I  must  leave  you  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  we  shall  be  a  long  time  walking  home." 

Frankly  I  told  her  that  I  was  up  in  town  simply  to  hear  her  story, 
and  that,  until  I  had  heard  it,  I  would  rather  not  risk  the  chance  of 
seeing  any  one  who  knew  me.  "  We  will  take  a  cab,"  I  added.  So 
we  took  a  cab,  but  I  did  not  catch  the  address  she  gave  to  the 
driver. 

We  must  have  been  about  twenty  minutes  driving  home.  I  was 
too  much  absorbed  in  watching  my  companion,  and  in  speculating 
about  her,  to  take  any  note  of  the  streets  through  which  we  passed ; 
but  we  pulled  up  at  length  in  a  poor-looking  street,  that  I  have  reason 
to  believe  was  in  one  of  the  poorest  purlieus  of  Pimlico.  She  took  a 
latch-key  from  her  pocket,  and  presently  ushered  me  into  a  little, 
plainly-furnished  parlor.  After  drawing  the  curtains  and  lighting  the 
gas,  she  took  off  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and  almost  startled  me  by  the 
beauty  of  face  and  symmetry  of  figure  she  thus  revealed. 

What  I  saw  in  the  garish  light  of  the  gas,  unrelieved  by  any  art 
of  dress  or  any  species  of  adornment,  was  a  woman  of  five  or  six  and 
twenty  apparently,  of  middle  height,  and  of  a  singularly-gracefiJ 
figure.  Her  hair  and  complexion  were  fair.  The  former  was  luxu- 
riant, and  of  a  rich  golden  brown,  and  she  wore  it  rolled  about  her 
head  in  a  variety  of  soft  twists  and  coils.  Her  face  was  pale,  but  it 
was  relieved  from  any  thing  like  insipidity  by  the  intense  blueness  of 
her  eyes  and  the  pure  rose-tint  of  her  lips.  It  was  such  a  face  as  we 
often  see  in  Scotland  or  on  the  canvas  of  old  painters,  where  it  figtires 
as  a  Madonna.  The  form  and  features  and  coloring  of  it,  I  must  be 
understood  to  be  speaking  of  only  now.  In  expression,  it  differed 
materially  from  that  of  the  Madonnas.  It  was  an  intelligent,  lively, 
flexible  face.     And  I  felt  interested  in  the  owner  of  it  at  once. 

She  began  her  narrative  directly. 

"  I  saw,"  she  said,  "  from  a  paragraph  in  a  western-county  paper 
that  you  had  been  prosecuting  inquiries  about  the  little  marble  cross; 
and,  after  a  time,  finding  out  who  and  what  you  were,  I  determined  to 
gratify  your  curiosity ;  so  I  advertised,  as  you  know." 

"  What  made  you  do  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

She  laughed  a  little,  hard,  unnatural  laugh,  and  then  she  said : 

"  I  wanted  to  tell  you  something  that  makes  all  your  plots  turn 
pale.  I've  read  most  of  your  books,  and — plot  isn't  your  strong  point, 
is  it  ?  " 

She  put  it  to  me  so  frankly,  that  I  could  not  help  saying  "  No," 
without  hesitation. 

"  So  I  advertised,"  she  resumed,  "  and  now  you  are  here,  and  I 
have  just  an  hour  to  tell  my  story  in : 
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"  I  needn't  tell  you  I  am  a  gentleman's  daughter — but  I'll  tell  you 
at  once,  in  case  your  ears  may  be  itching  to  hear  something  bad, 
that  I  have  never  forfeited  my  position  by  any  bad  conduct.  Still,  I 
have  good  reason  to  be  rejoiced  that  all  my  family  think  me  dead ; 
and  when  I  see  my  mother  driving  in  the  park,  in  the  season,  in  mourn- 
ing/of  me,  I  bless  tlie  error  she  is  laboring  under,  for  1  have  young 
sisters  who  will  marry  well,  I  hope. 

"  My  father  is  a  rich  man,  and  I  was  brought  up  properly,  of  course. 

Toil  don't  know  all  that  means,  do  you,  Mrs. ?  for  your  father 

was  an  officer,  I  have  heard,  and  they're  seldom  well  off,  are  they  ? 
and  writers  never  have  much  money,  have  they  ?  AVell,  I  was  brought 
up  with  governesses  and  masters  for  every  language  and  accomplisli- 
ment  on  the  earth,  I  really  believe ;  and  mamma,  who  had  been  a  great 
beauty,  looked  to  me  to  win  the  same  sort  of  laurels  she  had  won. 
But  somehow  or  other  I  wasn't  a  bit  ambitious,  and  so  at  eighteen  I 
married  a  lieutenant  in  the  army. 

"  I  loved  him  very  dearly  when  I  married  him,  and  papa  made 
things  very  comfortable  for  us.  But  1  believe  he  was  a  devil — he  made 
me  hate  him  so  soon.  1  can't  tell  you  how  he  outraged  me,  how  he 
wounded  me,  and  made  me  loathe  him— and  all  the  time  I  was  so  young 
and  good-looking,  that  I  felt  his  conduct  to  be  such  a  horrible  injustice. 
I  was  never  a  bad  girl  though,  and  so  I  held  my  tongue  about  it,  and 
didn't  let  anybody  know  how  utterly  wretched  I  was.  But  I  used  to 
feel  it  dreadfully,  dreadfully  !  that  all  my  best  years  and  my  power  of 
loving  were  being  wasted  on  a  man  who  infinitely  preferred  every  other 
woman,  who  would  look  at  him,  to  me. 

"  I  knew  enough  to  know  this,  that  I  could  get  a  divorce ;  but, 
though  1  hated  my  life,  it  was  a  very  long  time  before  I  thought  of 
that  method  of  altering  it.  That  he  was  an  habitual  daily  drunkard 
was  his  least  offence  against  me.  But  1  went  on  bearing  it,  because  I 
had  vowed  to  bear  it — but  my  heart  waj  breaking. 

"  I  ought  to  have  told  you  that  my  husband  was  my  first  love.  But 
there  was  another  man  who  had  been  very  fond  of  me  when  1  was  a 
girl.  He  was  only  a  connection  by  marriage — a  very  remote  connec- 
tion of  mamma's.  And  1  will  call  him  Bertram  Lennox,  because  the 
initials  correspond  with  the  initials  on  the  cross  you  found — but  his 
real  names,  though  they  began  with  a  B.  and  an  L.,  were  very  different. 

"  Well,  we  were  living  on  in  this  way  when  he  came  to  me  one  day, 
and  told  me  mamma  was  very  anxious  and  unhappy  about  me,  and  got 
me  to  tell  him  by  this  means  more  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done. 
I  won't  go  into  raptures  about  him,  but  I'll  just  tell  you  this — you've 
described  a  good  many  attractive  men  in  your  different  books  (I've 
read  them  all),  but  you  never  even  imagined  such  an  attractive  man  as 
Bertram  Lennox  was.  He  taught  me  that  to  get  a  divorce  was  only 
an  act  of  justice  to  myself,  and  he  taught  me  something  else  too,  and 
that  was  to  love  him.  But  I  was  not  a  bad  girl,  and  so  I  vowed  to  be 
cold  as  an  iceberg  to  him,  until  he  could  win  my  love  honestly. 

"  Well,  my  husband  battered  my  heart,  and  my  delicacy,  and  all 
good  things  within  me,  to  pieces  more  and  more  each  day,  and,  at  last, 
I  made  up  my  mind  not  to  bear  it  any  longer.  Before  I  took  any  steps, 
I  had  promised  to  consult  Bertram  Lennox ;  so  1  wrote  to  him  now, 
and  for  answer  I  got  a  request  that  1  would  go  down  to  Exeter  on  a 
certain  day,  when  he  could  lay  a  legal  opinion  before  me  that  could 
decide  my  course. 

"  I  left  London,  believing  him  a  Bayard. 

"  He  was  ready  to  receive  me  when  the  train  landed  me  at  Exeter, 
but  1  was  disappointed  in  one  thing — there  was  no  legal  opinion  ready 
for  me. 

"  I  wrote  to  my  father  and  mother  from  Exeter,  telling  them  of  the 
step  I  was  about  to  take,  and  praying  them  to  countenance  and  sup- 
port me.  I  thanked  m)'  mother  for  having  sent  Bertram  Lennox  to 
me.  1  told  her  that  my  married  life  had  been  full  of  horrors,  but  that 
I  believed  God  had  answered  my  prayers,  and  that  my  future  life  would 
be  happier.  And  I  did  believe  that,  for,  among  the  other  good  qualities 
which  I  possessed  then,  and  which  I  have  lost  since,  was  faith. 

"  That  was  a  happy  day  I  spent  at  Exeter.  It  was  the  last  happy 
day  of  my  life,  so  you'll  excuse  my  dwelling  upon  it.  An  old  cathedral 
town  was  a  novelty  to  me,  and  I  was  never  tired  of  wandering  about 
the  precincts,  and  studying  the  effect  of  the  old  building  from  various 
points  of  view.  The  legal  opinion  was  to  be  '  submitted  to  me  to-mor- 
row,' Bertram  said,  and  until  to-morrow  I  had  better  divert  my  thoughts 
from  painful  matters,  by  seeing  as  much  as  I  could  of  Exeter. 

"It  was  fine,  hard,  bright  winter  weather,  but  I  was  young  and 
strong,  and  didn't  mind  the  cold,  and  so  I  enjoyed  my  walks  about 


the  old  city.  And  he  was  so  tender  and  respectful  to  me,  so  consider- 
ate and  thoughtful — such  a  contrast  altogether  in  his  treatment  of  me 
to  the  one  who  had  been  my  guardian  for  the  last  few  years. 

"  The  following  day,  about  ten  o'clock,  he  came  to  the  hotrl  at 
which  I  was  staying,  and  asked  me  to  go  for  a  drive  into  the  country 
'  The  lawyer  could  not  eome  to  me  till  three  in  the  afternoon,'  lie  said, 
so  he  hired  a  dog-eart,  and  took  me  for  a  long,  long  drive ;  you  may 
think  how  long  a  drive,  when  I  tell  you  that  we  put  up  and  bailed  our 
horse  at  the  village  you  are  living  in. 

"  While  the  horse  was  resting,  we  went  for  a  walk — you  sec  what's 
coming,  don't  you — and  went  to  a  queer  little  narrow  lane  that  after 
a  long  time  led  into  an  even  queerer  and  narrower  one.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  he  began  to  talk  about  the  possibilities  of  my  case,  and 
my  future  prospects. 

" '  What  a  friend  you  will  have  been  to  me,  Bertram,  when  you 
have  freed  me ! '  I  said,  gratefully ;  '  you  will  have  played  a  brother's 
part,  and  I  shall  give  you  a  sister's  love.' 

"  I  said  that  because  I  did  not  want  him  to  hint  at  the  other  love 
which  leads  to  marriage.  Now  I  had  my  fear  that  he  would  do  so.  I 
trusted  him  so  entirely. 

"At  last  he  drew  a  newspaper  from  his  pocket,  and  said  he  had 
something  to  tell  me.  It  was  a  London  paper  of  the  night  before — a 
third-rate  and  obscure  journal,  but  that  I  did  not  know  at  the  time. 
I  have  only  found  it  out  since.  And  he  grew  a  little  confused  as  he 
said: 

" '  There  is  something  here  that  alters  all  the  plans  I  have  made  for 
you,'  and  then  he  handed  me  the  paper,  and  I  read  a  paragraph  that 
he  pointed  out  to  me.  I  could  show  you  that  paper  now,  but  you'd  get 
at  real  names  if  I  did,  so  I'll  only  repeat  it.' 

"  It  was  headed  '  Elopement.'     And  it  commenced :  '  We  are  sorry 

to  learn,  on  the  best  authority,  that  the  wife  of  Captain of  the 

— th  regiment  [my  husband  had  got  his  company  since  our  marriage], 
has  left  her  husband's  roof  with  Mr.  Bertram  Lennox.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  guilty  pair  have  gone  down  to  the  west  of  England.' 

"  '  Bertram,  you'll  prove  this  a  lie  ! '  I  cried,  furiously. 

"  He  shook  his  head,  and  said  appearances  were  against  us,  and 
maddened  me  by  saying  so.  I  cried,  I  entreated,  I  implored,  I  humbled 
myself  as  only  a  woman  with  her  reputation  at  stake  can  humble  her- 
self. And  he  whom  I  had  trusted  so  entirely,  who  had  been  my  ideal, 
my  idol,  my  friend  as  I  thought,  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
said,  '  We  must  make  the  best  of  it.' 

"  I  had  stood  still  imder  the  shock.  I  didn't  distrust  his  honor 
yet,  but  I  thought  him  careless  of  my  happiness,  when  suddenly  he 
broke  the  spell  which  made  me  believe  in  him  still.  '  Look  here,'  he 
said,  '  you  love  me,  dear,  and  I  think  you  know  I  love  you.' 

" '  What  of  that  ? '  I  asked. 

"  '  Do  as  the  world  believes  you  have  done  already,'  ho  said,  his  face 
flushing ;  '  leave  England  with  me,  and  I  will  swear  that  you  shall  never 
repent  that  no  legal  tie  binds  us  together.'  And  then,  before  I  could 
recover  my  breath,  he  went  on  with  the  wretched  sophistry  that  fitted 
the  occasion. 

"  I  was  able  to  speak  at  last,  and  then  I  told  him  that  until  that 
minute  I  had  not  believed  the  world  contained  such  another  devil  as 
my  husband.  Every  thing  died  in  me  as  I  spoke — hope,  love,  youth 
every  thing.     Only  life  was  left  to  me,  and  what  a  legacy  it  has  been  t 

"  you're  a  woman,  and  you  can,  perhaps,  imagine  what  an  agony  I 
went  through  in  finding  myself  blasted  and  betrayed  in  this  way.  I 
had  to  go  back  to  Exeter  with  him,  because  I  knew  of  no  other  means- 
of  getting  back  to  the  city  from  that  place.  When  the  blow  had  fallen 
on  me,  I  found  that '  consulting  a  lawyer '  had  been  a  fabrication  of 
his  own  brain.  He  had  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  had  lied  to  me 
from  beginning  to  end. 

"  I  was  stunned  at  first,  and  so  I  had  let  him  go  on  offering  me  his 
false  vows  of  love,  and  pleading  that  I  should  become  what  he  wanted 
to  make  me,  his  mistress  only,  without  interruption.  But  when  I 
came  to  my  senses  again,  I  soon  made  him  understand  that  I  had  not 
been  more  completely  deceived  in  him  than  he  was  in  me.  Then  he 
had  the  meanness  to  tell  me  that  the  world  and  my  own  family  would 
never  believe  mo  to  be  a  pure  woman  again — tried  to  make  me  reck, 
less  in  that  way.  But  I  hated  him  now  as  much  as  I  had  loved  him 
before;  and  so,  although  I  thought  he  spoke  the  truth  in  f.iying  that 
my  own  family  would  never  believe  me  pure  again,  that  consideration 
didn't  drive  me  to  him. 

"  He  went  away  at  last — went  abroad  at  once,  I  believe,  and  theo 
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I  conceived  the  plan  of  making  all  those  who  might  feel  me  a  dishonor 
to  them  if  I  lived,  think  that  I  was  dead.  So  1  wrote  to  my  mother 
again,  telling  her  not  to  credit  the  evil  rejiorts  of  me — telling  her  that 
I  was  ill,  broken-hearted,  crushed,  all  of  which  was  true ;  and  adding 
that,  if  she  did  not  hear  from  me  within  a  month,  to  conclude  that  I 
was  dead.  I  travelled  away  to  the  north  of  England  to  post  that  let- 
ter, in  order  not  to  give  them  any  clew.  And  then  I  left  England  and 
went  to  Boulogne  for  a  time,  got  a  situation  in  a  shop  there  until  I 
had  saved  money  enough  to  have  that  cross  you  found  sculptured. 
When  that  was  done,  I  went  back  and  got  a  stone-mason  in  Exeter  to 
go  out  to  that  lane  with  me,  and  plant  it  over  the  spot  that  was  the 
grave  of  my  hopes,  and  lov;   and  faith. 

"  That  is  the  story  of  the  cross,"  she  added,  abruptly ;  and  I  rose, 
feeling  that  I  had  no  excuse  for  intruding  on  her  any  longer 

"  That  is  all  I  have  to  tell  you,  unless  you  care  to  hear  how  I  have 
lived  since,"  she  resumed. 

I  told  her  that  I  did  very  much  care  to  hear  how  she  had  lived,  and 
why  she  had  not  restored  herself  to  her  family,  if  she  had  time  to  tell 
me. 

"Yes — I  have  time  for  thai.  'Wei!,  the  reason  I  have  not  made 
myself  known  to  my  family  is  qjickly  disposed  off.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  paragraph  Bertram  Lennox  showed  to  me  was  very  lit- 
tle seen ;  consequently,  that  the  report  was  not  very  widely  circulated." 
She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  added :  "  Do  you  know  what 
I  do  think,  Mrs. ,  that  he  put  it  in  himself,  just  to  work  u^on  me? 

"  As  for  my  life  since  then,  that  has  been  stupid  and  humdrum 
enough.  When  I  had  put  that  cross  up,  my  life  and  all  its  interests 
seemed  to  be  over ;  but  still  I  knew  that  1  must  go  on  living  my  time, 
and,  as  I  had  no  money,  I  knew  I  must  go  on  working.  It  is  not  a 
very  difficult  matter  for  a  woman  to  find  work  to  do,  if  she  wants  to 
do  it — is  it  ?  I  could  get  a  situation  as  a  show-girl  in  one  of  the  big 
shops  any  day ;  but  I  wanted  more  excitement — so  I  got  an  engage- 
ment at  a  theatre,  and,  though  I'm  not  much  of  an  actress,  I  do  very 
well." 

Looking  at  her,  and  marking  her  beauty  and  her  grace  and  her 
refinement,  I  could  easily  believe  that  statement. 

"  I  do  very  we. 1,"  she  repeated,  drearily ;  "but  I'm  not  my  own 
mistress,  as  you  will  understand  ;  that  is  why  I  must  leave  you  at  nine 

o'clock.     I'm  in  the  after-piece  at  the Theatre  now,  and  I  must 

start.     Has  my  story  been  worth  your  hearing  ?  " 

"  I  am  glad  I  came  up,"  I  said,  emphatically  ;  "  but,  though  we 
must  part  now,  you  will  let  me  see  you  again.  Can't  you  make  a  friend 
of  me  ?  " 

"  No,  I  can't,"  she  said,  decidedly.  "  I  was  in  hopes  you  would 
prove  to  be  a  good,  old,  motherly  sort  of  woman  ;  but,  as  you're  not 
that,  we  must  have  done  with  one  another  when  we  part  to-night, 
and  we  must  part  now — in  five  minutes  I  must  start." 

She  rose  up  and  held  out  her  hand  to  me,  and  I  pressed  it  warmly 
— a  little,  soft,  white,  tender  hand  it  was. 

**  I  wish  I  could  serve  you  in  some  way,"  I  said. 

"  Serve  me  !  You  !  IIow  could  you  do  it  ?  How  should  you  do  it  ? 
Oh,  no,  no,  no  !  I  must  be  left  to  myself,  if  you  please.  You  must 
not  reward  my  good-natured  desire  to  give  you  something  to  write 
about  that  should  have  the  stamp  of  truth  upon  it  by  interfering  with 
me.  You  may  go  with  me  in  my  cab  as  far  as  Waterloo  Place,  if  you 
like  ;  for  I  dare  say  you  feel  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  get  away  from  here." 

I  accepted  her  offer  of  a  cab  as  far  as  Waterloo  Place  simply  be- 
cause I  was  desirous  of  seeing  more  of  her.  She  made  some  very 
slight  change  in  her  toilet,  and  was  ready  immediately ;  and  at  Water- 
loo Place  we  parted,  her  cabman  hailing  another  for  me,  and  I  thought 
I  Lad  seen  the  last  of  her  forever. 

I  had  been  very  much  taken  by  her  beauty,  very  much  Interested 
in  her  story,  very  much  affected  by  her  sorrows  ;  and  it  was  with  a 
pang  of  regret  that  I  took  my  seat  in  a  railway-carriage  on  the  Great- 
Western  line,  that  was  homeward  bound,  the  following  day.  It  was  a 
broken  link,  and  I  longed  to  mend  it ;  but,  being  powerless,  I  resigned 
myself  to  circumstances,  and  gave  up  the  idea  of  following  out  the 
romance  which  she  had  opened  to  me. 

I  had  forborne  to  question  her  as  to  the  name  under  which  she 
acted ;  but  I  could  not  resist  questioning  several  friends,  who  were 
much  in  the  dramatic  world,  as  to  the  various  "  Nellies,"  and  "  Lillies," 
And  "  Maries,"  who  are  advertised  so  familiarly  in  the  London  daily 
press,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  identify  her  fairly.  However,  I  never 
leard  any  thing  of  her  by  dint  of  these  inquiries,  and  I  had  just  come 


to  the  conclusion  that  I  might  as  well  give  up  my  quest,  and  that  she 
had  deceived  me  as  to  her  theatrical  career,  when  a  light  was  thrown 
upon  my  Madonna-faced  beauty  and  her  fate. 

Many  months  had  elapsed  since  my  discovery  of  the  little  way-side 
cross.  Once  more  I  was  suffering  from  ill-health  and  inertness,  and 
now  I  determined  to  try  change  of  air  and  sea-bathing.  We  pitched 
our  tent  in  Torquay ;  in  other  words,  we  put  up  at  the  Imperial  Hotel 
for  a  period,  and  suffered  the  world  and  all  its  business  to  wag  on  as 
if  it  "  was  no  concern  at  all "  of  ours,  and  in  my  idleness  I  began  to 
plot  and  plan  how  I  could  turn  the  little  story  I  had  heard  last  spring 
to  account. 

At  that  date  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  write  it  down  truthfully, 
because  it  seemed  to  be  so  unfinished. 

One  morning,  when  I  was  very  tired  of  toiling  up  and  down  the 
eternal  hills,  when  Bishopstowe  and  the  baths  and  the  bay  were  alike 
wearisome  to  me,  I  went  back  to  the  hotel  and  settled  myself  in  the 
reading-room  for  a  thorough  perusal  of  all  the  daily  papers.  Sitting 
there,  half  buried  in  the  arms  of  one  of  the  big,  luxurious  lounges, 
I  became  an  unintentional  eavesdropper  to  a  conversation  that  was 
being  carried  on  between  a  party  of  four  who  were  seated  near  to  me. 
My  attention  was  caught  and  arrested  by  the  following  words,  spoken 
in  aif  elderly  woman's  voice : 

"  I  shall  never  forget,  dear  Bernard,  that  you  were  the  one  who 
tried  to  save  my  poor,  dear  child,  and  that  you  saw  her  last." 

"After  that  malicious  scandal  I  could  not  risk  injuring  her  by  re- 
maining at  Exeter  ;  but  she  gave  me  her  assurance,  before  we  parted, 
that  she  would  return  to  you,"  a  very  florid  male  voice  replied  ;  and 
then  I  peered  over  the  arm  of  my  sofa,  and  scanned  the  group. 

If  consisted  of  an  elderly  lady  (in  whose  features  I  traced  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  heroine  of  the  way-side  cross) ;  a  young  girl,  who 
was  clearly  a  youtliful  edition  of  the  Madonna-faced  beauty  I  had  met 
under  Temple  Bar ;  a  handsome,  distinguished-looking  man,  and  a 
strikingly  fashionable-looking  woman.  These  last  two  were  evidently 
husband  and  wife,  and  as  evidently  they  were  only  recently  made  hus- 
band and  wife.  The  lady  had  that  unmistakable  air  of  "  bride  on  a 
wedding-tour  "  about  her  which  is  patent  to  the  initiated. 

"  The  letter  she  wrote  me  from  Exeter,  when  s!ie  was  hopeful  of 
getting  her  freedom  from  that  wretch — who  only  married  her  to  tor- 
ture her,  it  seems  to  me — certainly  did  not  prepare  me  for  what  fol- 
lowed," the  elder  lady  resumed.  "  That  miserable  letter  from  York, 
where  she  said  she  was  dying,  was  a  cruel  blow.  We  hunted  York 
without  delay,  but  never  got  a  trace  of  her.  Do  you  think  she  really 
is  dead,  Bernard  ?  " 

"  I  fear  there  is  no  doubt  of  it,"  the  florid  voice  replied ;  and  then 
the  fashionable-look  ing  woman  by  his  side  said : 

"  It  is  such  a  pi.  y  she  left  her  husbiind — isn't  it  ?  I  think  it's  bo 
much  better  to  bear  any  thing  rather  than  create  a  public  scandal.  I 
tell  Bernard  that  he'll  never  get  rid  of  me  in  that  way." 

"  Or  in  any  other,  I  hope,  my  dear,"  the  elder  lady  said.  "  Ber- 
nard's happiness  is  very  dear  to  me,  as  you  will  understand  when  I 
tell  you  that  he  was  my  poor  lost  daughter's  best  friend.  He  followed 
her  to  Exeter  when  she  ran  away  from  her  husband,  and  tried  to  re- 
store her  to  us  ;  but  she  was  always  so  wilful — poor,  dear,  headstrong 
girl — always  so  wilful ! " 

I  rose  up,  and  went  to  look  at  the  visitors'  book.  If  "  Bernard's" 
surname  began  with  an  L,  I  should  feel  sure  he  was  the  hero  of  my 
way-side-eross  story.  They  had  only  arrived  that  morning,  I  learned 
from  the  porter  who  waited  in  the  hall — a  bridegroom  and  his  bride. 
Presently  I  found  his  name,  "  Bernard  Leslie,  Esq.,  from  Paris." 

So  he  was  the  "  B.  L."  who  had  shocked  her  out  of  all  faith  in 
humankind ;  and  now  he  was  lying  to  and  deceiving  the  mother,  as  he 
had  lied  to  and  deceived  the  daughter.  And  he  was  married,  and 
happy,  and  prosperous,  and  esteemed — "  flourishing  like  a  green  bay- 
tree,"  while  she  was  playing  in  after-pieces  at  a  second-rate  theatre. 

I  closed  the  visitors'  book  with  a  sigh  of  regret  that  there  was  no 
better  end  to  my  story  than  this. 

DISRAELI  THE  NOVELIST. 

BENJAMIN  DISRAELI,  statesman,  orator,  and  novelist,  was  bom 
in  London,  December  21,  1806,  of  parents  both  of  whom  were 
Hebrews,  though  not  of  Hebrew  faith.  His  mother's  maiden  name 
was  Bassevi.     His  father  was  Isaac  D'Israeli,  the  celebrated  author 
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of  the  "  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  "  Tlie  Calamities  of  Authors," 
"  The  Quarrels  of  Authors,"  and  other  works  of  high  literary  merit. 
His  ancestors  fled  from  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  escape  the 
Inquisition,  and  took  refuge  in  Venice,  where  they  assumed  the  name 
of  D'Israeli,  "  a  name  never  borne  before  or  since  by  any  other  fam- 
ily, that  their  race  might  be  forever  recognized."  Isaac  D'Israeli  always 
wrote  his  name  with  the  apostrophe,  as  did  his  son  until  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  when  he  adopted  the  present  form  as  more  con- 
sistent with  the  genius  of  the  English  tongue. 

The  grandfather  of  Benjamin  Disraeli  was  a  merchant,  who  re- 
moved from 
Venice  to 
England  in 
It-lS,  and 
became  a 
convert  to 
the  estab- 
1  i  s  h  e  d 
church  of 
his  adopted 
country,  to 
which  his 
descendants 
have  since 
adh  ered. 
Benj  amin 
Teceived  the 
usual  aca- 
demical ed- 
ucation of 
an  English 
gentleman, 
and  while 
yet  a  boy 
was  for 
three  years 
a  clerk  in 
the  office  of 
an  attorney 
in  London, 
where  he  is 
said  to  have 
acquired  ha- 
bits of  punc- 
tuality and 
p  r  e  c  i  sion, 
which  are 
grate  fully 
acknowl- 
edged by 
all  who 
have  been 
brought  in 
contact  with 
him,  wheth- 
er in  a  pub- 
lic or  a  pri- 
vate capaci- 
ty. But  he 
was  not  con- 
tent to  be 
an  attorney, 

and  in  1825,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  made  a  tour  of  Germany,  and 
on  his  return  home  published  anonymously,  in  1826-27,  his  first  novel, 
• "  Vivian  Grey,"  which  made  a  great  sensation,  not  only  in  England, 
but  on  the  Continent,  where  it  was  translated  into  all  the  principal 
languages  and  widely  circulated.  In  1828  he  published  "The  Voy- 
age of  Captain  Popanilla,"  a  good-natured,  but  slight  and  not  very 
successful,  satire  on  the  political  and  social  follies  of  the  day. 
Between  1828  and  1831  he  travelled  extensively, '  visiting  Spain, 
Italy,  Greece,  Albania,  Constantinople,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Nubia.  He  returned  to  England  in  1831,  and  published  his  second 
novel,  "  The  Young  Duke,"  which  was  followed  at  intervals  by  oth- 
ers, which  we  name  in  the  order  of  their  publication :    "  Contarini 


Flemmg"(1832);  "Alroy" (1833) ;  "The  Rise  of  Iskander"  (1833); 
"  Henrietta  Temple  "  (1836) ;  "  Venetia  "  (1837) ;  "  Coningsby  "  (1844) ; 
"Sibyl"  (1845);  "Tancred"  (1847);  and  lastly,  "Lothair"  (1870). 

Besides  these  novels,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  written  several  political 
works  ;  a  biography  of  his  father  (1849) ;  a  memoir  of  his  friend  Lord 
George  Bentinck  (1852);  a  satirical  poem,  entitled  "A  Revolutionary 
Epick,"  and  a  tragedy,  "  Count  Alarcos,"  founded  on  an  old  Spanish 
ballad.  A  collection  of  his  Parliamentary  speeches  "  On  the  Con- 
servative Policy  of  the  last  Thirty  Years,"  appeared  in  one  small  vol- 
ume in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

In  1837 
Mr.     Disra- 
eli, after  se- 
veral unsuc- 
cessful    ef- 
forts  to  be 
elected,   en- 
tered      the 
House      of 
Commons 
as    member 
for      Maid- 
stone.       In 
1841  he  was 
returned  for 
Shrews- 
bury,  and  in 
1847  for  the 
County     of 
Bucks, 
which       he 
has        ever 
since  repre- 
sented.  His 
maiden 
speech      in 
the    House, 
on  the  Irish 
question, 
December  7, 
1837,      was 
a       failure. 
He  was  cla- 
mored down 
in  the  usual 
rude      Eng- 
lish fashion, 
and  took  his 
seat  saying : 
"  I      would 
certainly 
gladly   hear 
a    cheer, 
even  though 
it  came  from 
the  lips  of  a 
political  op- 
ponent.      I 
am    not    at 
all  surprised 
at    the    re- 
c  e  p  t  i  o  n 
which  I  have  experienced.     I  have  begun  several  times  many  things, 
and  I  have  often  succeeded  at  last.     I  will  sit  down  now,  but  the 
time  will  come  when  you  will  hear  me."     His  prediction  was  fulfilled. 
When   next   he   spoke,  in   1839,  he  was  listened    to   with  attention 
and  praised  for  his  ability.     Gradually  he  became  chief  orator  and 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  in  1852  was  made  a  Cabinet  min- 
ister, with  the  important  post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which 
he  held  again  in  1858-59,  and  in  1866-'67.     In  February,  1868,  he 
became  Prime  Minister,  though  he  did  not  long  retain  the  office,  but 
resigned  in  December,  1868,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
a  Liberal  ministry. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  sketch  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  take  much 
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note  of  his  public  life,  but  to  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  the  consid- 
eration of  his  character  and  position  as  a  novelist.  His  political 
career,  however,  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  in  English  history. 
By  sheer  dint  of  genius,  pluck,  and  perseverance,  by  his  own  un- 
aided energy,  eloquence,  and  sagacity,  in  spite  of  his  alien  and  un- 
popular origin,  without  wealth,  without  connections,  he  has  overcome 
the  most  formidable  obstacles,  has  vanquished  prejudice,  bigotry,  and 
personal  opposition,  and  made  himself  the  leader  and  the  oracle  of 
the  proudest,  the  most  powerful,  and  most  cultivated  of  modern  aris- 
tocracies, and  finally,  for  a  time,  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  mightiest  of 
modern  empires.  A  novelist  who  becomes  finance  minister  of  the  wealth- 
iest and  most  commercial  of  countries,  and  a  Jew  who  becomes  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  aristocratic  party  of  England,  is  certainly  a 
phenomenon  which  for  strangeness  has  few  parallels  in  human  annals. 

As  a  novelist,  Mr.  Disraeli,  though  his  works  have  circulated 
widely  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  has  not,  we  think,  re- 
ceived that  consideration  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled.  He  is  one  of 
the  first  of  English  authors  in  imagination,  in  art,  in  wit,  in  high  in- 
vention, in  subtle  and  refined  delineation  of  character,  and  in  clear- 
ness and  grace  of  style.  He  is  never  obscure,  and  very  seldom  tire- 
some. There  is  hardly  a  dull  page  in  all  the  thousands  he  has  written. 
He  is  ever  bright,  sparkling,  vivacious,  and  intelligible.  And  vet  his 
characters  and  scenes  are  almost  always  in  the  highest  walks  of  so- 
ciety, and  his  themes  often  rise  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  thought  and 
the  freshest  and  most  daring  speculations  of  modern  research.  With- 
out- the  slightest  trace  of  pedantry,  he  exhibits  everywhere  the  train- 
ing and  the  knowledge  of  the  scholar,  combined,  in  rare  conjunction, 
with  the  wisdom  and  polish  of  the  experienced  man  of  the  world. 

The  two  leading  purposes  of  his  novels,  apart  from  certain  political 
aims  in  some  of  them,  are  the  vindication  of  the  Hebrew  race  and 
the  delineation  of  the  English  aristocracy.  He  has  described  the 
land  of  his  ancestors,  and  defended  the  character,  and  celebrated  the 
genius  of  the  chosen  people,  in  many  earnest  and  eloquent  passages, 
in  several  of  his  works.  But  the  general  range  of  his  characters  and 
scenes  is  in  the  highest  walks  of  English  life.  No  other  writer  has 
depicted,  with  so  much  art  or  so  much  accuracy,  the  habits,  the  man- 
ners, the  conversation,  the  modes  of  thought  and  of  feeling,  tlie  occu- 
pations and  pursuits,  the  follies  and  the  vices,  of  the  "  upper  ten  thou- 
sand "  of  England.  He  has  been  all  his  life  associated  with  them,  and 
has  had  unrivalled  facilities  for  their  observation  and  study.  He  has 
watched  them  curiously,  and  painted  them  minutely,  without  carica- 
ture, though  perhaps  not  without  a  little  too  much  rose-color  on  his 
canvas.  He  has  described  their  spacious  domains,  their  picturesque 
parks,  their  stately  mansions,  their  sumptuous  life,  their  accomplished 
men  and  lovely  women,  a6  no  other  writer  has  described  them,  with 
inimitable  grace  and  vivacity,  and  with  a  fulness  and  freedom  which 
leave  little  to  be  desired.  To  all  coming  ages  his  novels  will  have 
an  ever-increasing  value  for  their  brilliant  and  faithful  representation 
of  the  highest  phase  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  foremost 
nation  of  the  nineteenth  century — a  delineation  all  the  more  valuable 
because  the  mode  of  life  which  they  depict,  and  the  social  organiza- 
tion to  which  they  refer,  are  inevitably  transient,  and  likely  to  pass 
away,  at  no  distant  period,  under  the  influence  of  democratic  ideas. 
It  is  fortunate  for  literature  and  for  posterity  that  so  perfect  a  picture 
of  aristocratic  England  has  been  drawn  by  so  skilful  an  artist  in  such 
charming  and  enduring  colors.  What  would  we  not  give  for  an 
equally  vivid  contemporaneous  delineation  of  the  ruling  class  of  As- 
syria or  Egypt,  of  Athens  or  Rome,  of  feudal  France  or  mediaeval 
Italy  ? 

To  criticise  in  detail  the  novels  of  Mr.  Disraeli  would  require  more 
space  than  we  can  spare  in  this  number  of  the  Journal.  We  shall, 
therefore,  only  notice  briefly  the  salient  points  of  his  principal  works. 

Of  "  Vivian  Grey,"  the  author  himself  has  said,  in  his  maturer  years : 
"  Books  written  by  boys,  which  pretend  to  give  a  picture  of  manners, 
and  to  deal  in  knowledge  of  human  nature,  must  necessarily  be 
founded  on  affectation.  They  can  be,  at  the  best,  but  tlie  result  of 
imagination,  acting  upon  knowledge  not  acquired  by  experience.  Of 
auch  circumstances,  exaggeration  is  a  necessary  consequence,  and 
false  taste  accompanies  exaggeration."  Twenty  years  earlier,  in 
"  Contarini  Fleming,"  he  alluded  to  his  first  novel  in  disparaging 
terms,  but  made  his  friend,  the  artist  Winter,  reply :  "  Exactly  as  I 
thohght  of  my  first  picture,  which,  after  all,  has  a  freshness  and  a 
freedom  I  have  never  excelled."  The  artist,  we  think,  was  right. 
With  all  its  obvious  defects  of  crudeness  and  of  flashiness,  "  Vivian 


Grey  "  is  a  work  of  extraordinary  power,  and  displays  in  high  degree 
some  of  the  best  qualities  of  its  author's  intellect — his  wit,  vivacity, 
satirical  power,  and  dramatic  skill.  Few  novels  make  so  lasting  an 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  youthful  reader. 

"  The  Young  Duke,"  published  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and 
written,  we  suspect,  very  hastily,  seems  to  us  the  weakest  and  the 
worst  of  the  author's  novels,  both  in  tone  and  execution.  It  contains, 
however,  some  powerfully-drawn  scenes,  and  the  heroine.  May  Dacre, 
is  one  of  those  masterpieces  of  feminine  loveliness  which  are  always 
so  marked  and  so  charming  a  feature  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  novels. 

"  Contarini  Fleming  "  may,  perhaps,  be  best  described  by  citing 
the  author's  own  criticism,  prefaced  to  the  latest  edition.  He  says  it 
"  was  written  with  great  care,  after  deep  meditation,  in  a  beautiful  and 
distant  land,  favorable  to  composition.  The  author  proposed  to  him- 
self, in  writing  this  work,  a  subject  that  has  ever  been  held  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  refined,  and  which  is  virgin  in  the  imaginative  litera- 
ture of  every  country — namely,  the  development  and  formation  of  the 
poetic  character."  The  autobiographical  form  was  adopted  as  a  ne- 
cessary condition  of  a  successful  fulfilment.  "  It  seemed  the  only  in- 
strument that  could  penetrate  the  innermost  secrets  of  the  brain  and 
heajjt  in  a  being  whose  thought  and  passion  were  so  much  cherished 
in  loneliness,  and  revealed  often  only  in  solitude.  What  narrative  by 
a  third  person  could  suiBciently  paint  the  melancholy  and  brooding 
childhood,  the  first  indications  of  the  predisposition,  the  growing  con- 
sciousness of  power,  the  reveries,  the  loneliness,  the  doubts,  the 
moody  misery,  the  ignorance  of  art,  the  failures,  the  despair?  .... 
Gradually,"  he  continues,  the  book  "  has  gained  the  sympathy  of  the 
thoughtful  and  the  refined,  and  it  has  had  the  rare  fortune  of  being 
cherished  by  great  men.'.'  The  German  poet  Heine  pronounced  it 
one  of  the  most  original  works  ever  written. 

"  Contarini  Fleming  "  is  assuredly  among  the  most  perfect  of  Eng- 
lish novels.  It  is  a  great  prose  poem,  poetic  in  conception,  in  tone, 
in  characters,  in  incidents,  in  style.  Contarini  himself,  in  all  his 
moods  and  mental  struggles,  is  admirably  depicted.  The  conflict  be- 
tween his  Venetian  nature  and  his  Swedish  position,  "  the  combina- 
tion that  connected  in  one  being  Scandinavia  and  the  South,  and  made 
the  image  of  a  distant  and  most  romantic  city  continually  act  upon  a 
nervous  temperament,  surrounded  by  the  snows  and  forests  of  the 
North,"  is  finely  conceived,  and  very  happily  carried  out.  Its  suc- 
cessful execution  was  doubtless  in  great  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
author  wrote,  not  entirely  from  imagination,  but  from  the  vivid  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  refined  and  subtle  Oriental  and  Italian  nature, 
immersed  in  the  chill  atmosphere  of  prosaic  England.  The  style  of 
the  book  is  worthy  of  the  theme.  It  is  animated  and  graceful,  rich 
and  melodious,  though  it  may  be  a  little  too  ornate  for  critical  taste. 
The  conversations  are  vivacious  and  easy,  and  the  descriptions  of 
scenery  and  of  countries  and  cities,  in  which  it  abounds,  singularly 
fine  and  effective,  though  brief.  Its  descriptions  of  A'enice,  of  Flor- 
ence, of  Pisa,  of  Spain,  Constantinople,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt,  have 
never  been  surpassed  in  equal  compass. 

"  Alroy " — "  The  Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy,"  as  it  was  at  first 
called — is,  still  more  than  "Contarini  Fleming,"  a  poem  in  prose.  It 
is  an  Oriental  romance  of  the  twelfth  century,  founded  on  the  extraor- 
dinary adventures  of  David  Alroy,  a  Hebrew  prince  of  the  house  of 
David,  who  claimed  to  be  Messiah,  and  excited  an  insurrection  of  the 
Jews  against  the  Seljukian  rulers  of  the  decaying  caliphate.  Its  his- 
torical foimdation  is  probably  very  slight;  but,  as  a  dramatic  picture 
of  Eastern  manners,  character,  and  scenery,  of  Hebrew  belief,  Hebrew 
superstitions,  and  Hebrew  aspirations,  it  has  very  high  value.  The 
passionate  and  picturesque  elements  of  Oriental  life,  the  strange  vi- 
cissitudes, the  rapid  revolutions,  the  barbaric  magnificence,  the  prodi- 
gious pomp,  the  incredible  successes,  the  overwhelming  disasters  of 
Oriental  history,  are  depicted  in  the  most  glowing  and  graceful  style, 
with  singular  boldness  and  warmth,  and  yet  with  consummate  tact 
and  delicacy.  Warriors  and  priests,  merchants  and  robbers,  kings 
and  courtiers,  fanatics  and  intriguers,  fair  princesses  and  inspired 
prophetesses,  are  brought  upon  the  scene  in  the  most  vivid  and  ani- 
mated manner.  The  scenery  of  the  desert,  of  the  mighty  mountain- 
range  of  Elburz,  of  the  fair  and  fertile  plains  of  the  Tigris,  the  life 
of  the  harem,  of  the  court  of  the  caliph,  of  the  camp  of  the  bandit 
and  of  the  soldier,  are  described  with  a  versatile  power,  not  surpassed 
in  literature,  and  sufficient  of  itself  to  entitle  the  author  to  very  high 
rank  as  a  poet.  The  supernatural  element,  so  consonant  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Hebrews  and  the  genius  of  the  East,  is  introduced 
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freely,  and  always  with  artistic  sicill  and  striking  effect.  Among  the 
many  powerfully-drawn  characters  of  the  romance,  we  have  space  only 
to  allude  to  the  subtle  and  accomplished  Honain,  one  of  the  most  ori- 
ginal and  refined  creations  in  the  whole  range  of  English  fiction.  In 
the  profundity  of  its  conception,  and  the  rare  and  delicate  genius  of 
its  execution,  "  Alroy  "  rises  above  the  common  herd  of  novels,  and 
takes  rank  with  the  few  great  poems  of  the  world.  It  has  to  be  stud- 
ied, to  be  justly  appreciated  in  its  full  scope  and  purpose,  and  will,  we 
are  confident,  when  better  known,  attain  eventually  an  enduring  fame. 
As  a  delineation  of  Oriental  life  and  character,  it  is  rivalled  only  by  a 
subsequent  work  of  the  author,  "  Tancred,"  in  which  the  present  life 
and  manners  of  Syria  are  described  with  equal  skill,  but  in  a  more 
subdued  style  than  that  of  "  Alroy,"  and  with  a  curious  blending  and 
contrast  of  Eastern  and  AVestern  thought  and  feeling.  In  "  Alroy," 
the  author  is  only  a  poet,  though  a  very  great  one.  In  "  Tancred,"  he 
has  become  a  statesman,  without  ceasing  to  be  also  a  poet. 

"  Henrietta  Temple,"  published  three  or  four  years  after  "  Alroy," 
is  a  love-story,  pure  and  simple,  and  a  very  charming  one.  Its  hero- 
ine, who  gives  name  to  the  novel,  is  one  of  tliose  exquisitely  gracious 
and  refined  women  whom  Disraeli  loves  to  depict,  and  who  are  no- 
where found  in  greater  perfection  than  in  his  pages.  It  contains  also 
one  of  his  most  agreeable  creations  in  the  character  of  Count  Mirabel, 
whose  unflagging  vivacity,  good-nature,  and  gay,  good  sense,  are  very 
amusing.  The  love-letters  of  the  book  are  singularly  successful  spe- 
cimens of  a  difficult  kind  of  composition,  and  throughout  the  work 
the  fervor  of  youthful  passion  is  happily  expressed  without  any  thing 
like  mawkishness  or  sentimentality. 

"  Yenetia  "  is  the  most  purely  literary  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  novels.  It 
"  is  an  attempt  to  "  shadow  forth  two  of  the  most  renowned  and  refined 
spirits  that  have  adorned  these  our  latter  times  " — Byron  and  Shelley 
— who  are  represented  under  the  names  of  Lord  Cadurcis  and  Mar- 
mion  Herbert.  To  Herbert,  however,  are  assigned  many  of  the  inci- 
dents of  Byron's  history,  and  to  Cadurcis  the  melancholy  termination 
of  Shelley's  life  by  drowning  in  the  Mediterranean.  Herbert  is  rep- 
resented as  separated  from  his  wife ;  and  his  daughter  Venetia,  who 
gives  name  to  the  novel,  is,  like  Ada  Byron,  brought  up  in  ignorance 
of  her  father  and  his  unhappy  career.  The  time  of  the  novel,  also, 
is  thrown  back  to  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution,  before 
either  Byron  or  Shelley  was  born.  In  other  respects,  the  story  of 
the  two  great  and  unhappy  poets  is  very  closely  followed.  With 
the  general  run  of  novel-readers,  "  Yenetia "  and  "  Henrietta  Tem- 
ple "  will  probably  be  the  most  popular  of  the  author's  works. 

The  last  four  novels  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  Coningsby,"  "  Sybil,"  "  Tan- 
.  cred,"  and  "  Lothair,"  are  all  somewhat  political  in  their  character, 
and  deal  to  some  extent  with  great  social  and  religious  questions. 
They  are  more  mature  in  thought  and  subdued  in  style  than  his  earlier 
■works.  "  Coningsby  "  is  very  brilliant  and  powerful.  It  has  great  wit 
and  more  humor  than  the  author  usually  displays.  The  sketch  of  "  The 
Right  Honorable  Nicholas  Rigby  "  is  a  masterpiece  of  satire,  and  the 
character  of  **  Sidonia  "  a  fine  conception  admirably  carried  out. 

"Sybil"  is  in  some  respects  a  sequel  to  "Coningsby,"  and  is  per- 
haps more  attractive  to  the  general  reader.  It  has  great  variety,  its 
scenes  and  characters  ranging  from  the  highest  patrician  circles  to  the 
lowest  depth  of  social  degradation.  It  contains  a  startling  picture  of 
-  the  misery  of  the  lower  orders  of  England,  very  striking  in  itself,  and 
very  significant  as  proceeding  from  the  authentic  pen  of  one  of  her 
most  eminent  statesmen. 

"  Tancred,  or  the  New  Crusade,"  we  have  already  alluded  to  in  its 
oriental  aspect.  The  "New  Crusade"  is  that  of  a  young  English 
nobleman,  who  seeks  to  discover  at  the  fountain-head  the  source  and 
meaning  of  the  great  Asian  mystery,  and  sets  out  accordingly  for  the 
Holy  Land,  like  his  chivalrous  ancestors  of  the  twelfth  century.  He 
there  falls  in  with  the  mysterious  Ansarey,  an  obscure  and  singular 
Syrian  tribe,  adhering  to  ancient  paganism,  of  whom  a  most  interesting 
and  original  description  is  given.  The  English  part  of  the  novel,  with 
which  it  begins,  is  very  charming  for  its  easy  grace  and  pleasant  satire 
of  the  prevalent  follies  of  the  day.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the 
Darwinian  young  lady  who  has  read  "The  Revelations  of  Chaos," 
which  explains  every  thing,  and  shows  you  exactly  how  a  star  is 
formed,  and  who  believes  that  we  were  once  fishes  and  shall  yet  be 
crows.  Equally  good  is  the  fashionable  lady  who  mingles  sentiment 
with  stock-jobbing,  and  is  prostrated  in  the  presence  of  her  romantic 
lover  by  a  telegram  aanouncing  a  fall  in  the  shares  of  a  railroad. 

"  Lothair,"  the  latest,  but,  let  us  hope,  not  the  last  of  Mr.  Dic-raeli's 


novels,  is  less  political  than  its  immediate  predecessors.  English 
politics,  in  fact,  scarcely  enter  into  it  at  all  except  in  a  few  Fenian 
sketches.  Its  hero.  Lord  Lothair,  is,  like  Tancred,  a  young  English 
nobleman  of  the  highest  rank  and  of  enormous  wealth,  one  of  whose 
guardians  during  his  orphan  majority  was  a  Jesuit,  who  is  a  cardinal 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  who  strives  to  bring  his  ward  over  to 
Romanism.  For  this  purpose  he  employs  all  the  arts  and  wiles  of  the 
Jesuits,  which  are  narrated  very  minutely,  and  with  the  author's  high- 
est skill.  Lothair,  after  a  series  of  adventures,  in  which  Colonel  Cam- 
pian,  an  American,  and  his  Italian  wife  Theodora,  are  conspicuous, 
joins  the  Garibaldian  army  which  sought  in  ISG'?  to  drive  the  pope 
from  Rome,  is  initiated  into  the  great  secret  revolutionary  societies  of 
"  the  Mary  Anne,"  and  the  "  Madre  Natura,"  and,  desperately  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  Mentone,  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  papal  forces,  and 
is  consigned  to  the  care  of  his  Jesuit  friends  in  Rome.  They  renew 
their  efforts  to  convert  him,  and  by  strange  and  varied  arts  very  near- 
ly succeed.  He  escapes,  however,  first  to  Sicily ;  then  in  an  open  boat 
to  Malta,  where,  under  English  protection,  he  baffles  the  pursuit  of  the 
Jesuits,  .and  embarks  for  the  East  and  visits  Jerusalem.  His  experi- 
ences there  are  narrated  in  the  author's  best  style,  ai^-  are  very  pecu- 
liar and  curious.  We  shall  not,  however,  forestall  the  reader  by  dis- 
closing any  more  of  the  story,  which  will  be  found  a  highly  interesting 
one  in  itself,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  be  very  popular,  touching  as  it 
does  on  so  many  topics  of  current  interest,  among  others  on  spiritual- 
ism, of  which  some  striking  instances  occur  in  its  pages.  Its  perusal 
has  satisfied  us  that,  in  the  interval  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  he  published  his  last  novel,  Mr.  Disraeli's  invention  has  not  lost 
its  force,  nor  his  hand  its  cunning,  and  has  strengthened  our  conviction 
that  he  is  destined  to  a  high  and  enduring  reputation  in  literature  at 
least,  if  not  in  history,  and  that  long  after  English  power  has  decayed 
and  English  ministries  passed  into  oblivion,  his  brilliant  pictures  of 
English  life  and  character  will  survive,  and  that  "  far  climes  and  dis-' 
tant  ages  will  respond  to  the  magic  of  his  sympathetic  page." 


THE    RIVER. 


BEAUTIFUL  river. 
With  sunlight  aquiver. 
Rippling,  and  dimpling,  and  sparkling  forever  ! 
AVhere  the  cool  forests  meet. 
Kissing  the  mountains'  feet. 
Thou,  through  the  valley  sweet, 
Hast'ning  with  footsteps  fleet. 
Loitering  never ! 

Musical  river. 

Rhythmical  ever, 

Pathetic,  passionate,  discordant  never  ! 

Ah  !  I  remember  well. 

Better  than  tongue  can  tell, 

How,  like  a  fairy-bell 

Ringing  its  silvery  knell. 

Came  thy  soft,  trem'lous  tones  fioatiag  forever  I 

Bountiful  river — 
Bless  we  thy  Giver ! — 
Useful  and  busy  as  beautiful  ever ! 
Where  the  tall  chimneys  kneel. 
Turning  the  giant  wheel, 
Whirling  the  rapid  reel. 
Floating  the  vessel's  keel. 
Indolent  never ! 

Wonderful  river, 

Despairing  never, 

Thou  dost  teach  man  what  he  can  to  endeavor ! 

Yet  at  his  weakness  mock. 

And,  with  mad,  fleecy  flock, 

Down  over  walls  of  rock. 

Plunging  with  thund'rous  shock, 

Exultant,  all  conqu'ring,  rush  on  forever ! 
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Icy-cold  river, 

Thou  dost  oft  sever 

Hearts  of  affection  to  meet  again  never  ! 

Children  and  mother, 

Sister  and  brother. 

Many  a  loved  one  from  arms  of  her  lover : 

Thou,  in  a  stately  march. 

Under  the  bridge's  arch. 

Sweeping  majestic,  and  holding  thy  breath. 

As  mortals,  in 

Silc:.ce,  sweep  under  the  archway  of  Death ! 

Mystical  river. 

With  moonbeams  aquiver. 

Or,  darkling  with  shadows,  still  flowing  ever! 

So  on  Life's  billow 

Shine  we  or  shiver, 

Sparkling  with  gladness,  or  under  grief's  willow, 

Dashed  over  rocks,  or  with  moss  for  our  pillow — 

Still  onward  flowing. 

Unknown,  unknowing 

Whitherward  going. 

Save  to  the  Giver, 

Omniscient  of  life  and  the  beautiful  river ! 


WHIRLING   DERVISHES. 


\'ST)  there  is  a  time  to 
dance,"  was  the  dic- 
tum of  the  wisest  of 
those  ancients  we 
are  taught  to  believe 
inspired.  But  a  con- 
stant element  in  that 
complex  machine  we 
know  as  "  Society," 
makes  it  a  point  to 
reverse  the  comfort- 
able theory  of  the 
Turk,  and  to  believe 
whatever  is  is  wrong. 
Autocratic  reformers 
these,  often  de- 
nouncing a  custom 
simply  because  it  is  ; 
rarely  permitting  ar- 
gument upon  it. 
Hence,  to-day,  Pro- 
priety, clothed  in 
immaculate  purity  as 
Peter  the  Hermit 
was  in  rags,  preach- 
es a  new  crusade 
against  that  most 
popular  of  modem 
manias,  the  "  round-dances."  We  are  begged  to  believe  them  a  sin- 
ful waste  of  time  and  muscle,  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  common 
decency  and  of  common-sense  ;  and  that  the  evil  personage,  who  is 
the  father  of  lies,  is  parent  of  these  as  well.  But  doubters  will  be 
found  for  whom  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Solomon  was  radically 
wrong  in  his  premise,  or  that  the  way  of  life  must  be  thorny  and 
sprinkled  with  tears  and  resonant  of  groans.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  dancing  in  excess  is  bad.  So  is  walking ;  so  is  eating.  And  her 
champions  proclaim  that  she  of  the  twinkling  feet  does  more  good 
than  counterbalances  her  slight  improprieties.  Further,  they  do  as- 
sert that  those  who  most  revile  her  are  would-be  devotees  on  whom 
her  grace  does  not  descend.  And,  as  in  all  mooted  points  of  morals 
or  manners,  the  war  is  fierce — growing  more  furious  with  each  genera- 
tion, and  certainly  faster  with  each  succeeding  season.  There  are 
more  dancing  people  than  there  were  ;  they  dance  harder,  later,  faster, 
than  they  did ;  they  dance  at  odd  times  and  places,  young  or  old,  in 


or  out  of  season.  On  the  other  hand,  the  non-dancers — from  at  first 
elevating  their  eyes,  or  at  most  holding  up  their  palms — now  breathe 
denunciations  loud  and  deep,  and  write  scathing  essays  against  the 
abomination. 

With  the  moral  question  involved,  this  is  neither  the  time  nor 
place  to  interfere ;  but  the  material  fact  stares  us  in  the  face,  that 
dancing  is,  at  this  writing,  more  popular,  all  the  world  over,  than  ever 
before.  Like  sin,  and  cold  in  the  head,  it  is  not  confined  by  geo- 
graphical boundaries ;  like  beggary  and  falling  in  love,  its  thrivini'  de- 
pends upon  no  special  atmosphere.  That  unique  fanatic  of  the  East, 
the  Whirling  Dervish,  spins  with  as  great  velocity  as  ever ;  the  red- 
man  of  our  prairies  dances  his  scalp-dance  as  joyously,  his  peace- 
dance  as  grimly,  as  of  yore.  Under  whispering  olives  and  overloaded 
vines,  dark-eyed  villagers  assemble  at  evening,  and  move  through 
graceful  conlradanza  and  stately  bolero,  to  the  tinkling  of  the  im- 
memorial guitar.  Fanned  by  the  spice-Iadcn  breezes  of  the  Golden 
Horn,  the  dreamy  Turk  forgets  even  to  puff  his  beloved  naryikh,  as 
he  follows,  with  motionless  ecstasy,  the  voluptuous  pose  of  the  henna- 
ed and  kohl-ed  Almeh.  In  the  dusky  shadow  of  crumbling  Thebes — 
beneath  the  stony  frown  of  the  cx-horncd  Isis  herself — dwells  the 
burning-eyed  Ghawazee,  living  only  to  wile  the  soul  of  man,  and  faint 
herself  in  the  lascivious  witchery  of  her  wondrous  dance.  Cool- 
blooded  England  dances  laboriously  at  Melbourne  and  at  John 
O'Groat's  house.  Scotch  reels  are  things  of  history ;  and  what  Irish- 
man but  would  "  cover  the  buckle  "  with  never  a  potato  in  the  cabin  ? 
while  the  fair-haired  swells  of  the  Guards  hold  in  quite  equal  estima- 
tion their  triumphs  over  the  waxed  floor  and  those  of  the  dark  days 
before  Inkermanu.  And  as  for  sunny,  laughter-loving  France — she  is 
nothing  if  not  dancing.  Imperial  Paris  lavishes  millions  on  the  gilt 
and  glitter  that  bedeck  the  fairy-land  ballets  with  which  the  second 
empire  soothes  its  fretful  children ;  imperial  Paris  sees,  pockets  her 
lorgnette  and  her  scruples,  retires  to  salon  of  minister — to  Mabille — to 
— where  ? — and  dances  madly,  too.  And  that  the  head  of  the  world's 
fashion  smiles  upon  it,  we  have  only  to  remember  that  the  marquis  who 
married  Ln  Diva  was  famous  principally  for  his  debts  and  his  dan- 
cing !  Perhaps  she  had  not  paid  the  former,  had  not  the  latter  made 
him — enviable  pinnacle  ! — leader  of  the  empress's  cotillon. 

There  is  no  reason  that  an  otherwise  clever  and  cultivated  gentle- 
man may  not  possess,  besides,  the  ease  and  practice  to  make  him  fore- 
most in  this  graceful  accomplishment ;  but  then  Society  receives  and 
blesses  him,  not  because  of  his  other  attributes,  but  rather  in  spite  of 
them.  She  accepts  the  gift  of  his  heels,  caring  little  ior  those  of  his 
heart,  and  with  a  silent  but  decided  protest  against  those  of  his 
head.  The  emperor  may  be  ill.  Wall  Street  may  be  in  a  spasm,  and 
the  next-door  neighbor  may  be  inventoried  for  the  red  flag.  What 
cares  she  ?  T.  Totum,  Esq.,  still  spins  with  inconceivable  rapidity  at 
Mrs.  Aurifer  Midas's  select  soiree. 

The  origin  of  dancing  is,  of  course,  unknown.  Whose  light  toe 
was  first  fantastic  must  ever  remain  a  mystery  with  those  of  Eleusis  ; 
for  its  antiquity  is  far  beyond  that  of  spoken  or  recorded  tradition. 
We  are  only  left  to  theorize  that  dancing  was  the  spontaneous  eflbrt 
of  undeveloped  man  to  express,  by  gesture,  joy  or  sorrow.  All  early  na- 
tions were,  to  a  certain  extent,  hieroglyphic ;  all  strove  to  express  an 
idea  by  a  visible  symbol ;  and  the  lessons  of  the  PjTamids,  of  Nineveh, 
and  of  Aztec  Mexico,  teach  us  that  drawing  was  the  parent  of  which 
writing  came.  So  the  impulse  that  urged  the  savage  to  convey  his  calmer 
thought  by  a  rude  drawing,  would  have  taught  him  to  give  the  more 
pressing  emoiion  sound  or  gesture.  We  still  find  that  the  weaker  of 
the  modern  languages  abound  in  gesture ;  those  possessing  the  poorer 
vocabularies  demanding  that  face,  shoulders,  and  arms,  shall  aid  the 
inefficient  speech.  The  Italian  or  the  Portuguese  to-day  speaks  as 
much  with  his  hands  as  he  does  with  his  tongue. 

We  constantly  see  those  pocket-editions  of  the  savage  man — 
spoiled  children — stamp  with  rage  and  caper  with  delight.  Who  shall 
tell  what  antic,  far  among  the  shadows  of  the  unclothed  and  uncooked 
past,  was  the  parent  of  the  dance  ? 

In  many  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  dancing  is  mentioned  as  a 
simple  matter  of  course.  Pharaoh's  daughter,  dancing  to  the  bath, 
finds  the  destined  liberator  among  the  bulrushes  ;  the  children  of 
Israel  celebrate  their  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  a  dance  upon  the 
hither  shore  ;  Aaron  sets  them  up  a  golden  calf,  and  they  dance  round 
it — an  example  faithfully  followed  since  in  all  climes ;  David,  their 
warrior,  statesman,  and  king,  dances  before  the  Ark  ;  and  the  elders 
of  Benjamin  counsel  their  young  men  to  abduct  the  maidens  of  Shiloh, 
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dancing  at  evening  in  the  fields — a  procedure  that  might  lead  the 
thinker  to  doubt  if  the  Eoman  lawgiver  had  not  read  the  Bible  before 
the  rape  of  the  Sabinea. 

In  the  remotest  nooks,  whence  science  has  traced  tradition,  we 
find  dancing  already  a  settled  institution.  The  eldest  Pharaohs  lead 
chains  of  dancing  captives  after  their  cars  on  many  a  mural  monu- 
ment. The  most  ancient  manuscripts,  preserved  by  the  Chinese  from 
the  mustiness  of  their  earliest  civilization,  show  that  music  and  dan- 
cing were  important  departments  of  state  in  the  Celestial  Empire. 
Japan  dances  to-day  the  self-same  measure,  to  the  thrumming  of  the 
very  tum-ium,  that  the  founders  of  her  state  enjoyed  somewhere  about 
the  birth  of  Time. 

The  youth  of  Sparta  and  the  soldiers  of  Crete  danced  to  the  as- 
sault, keeping  time  to  a  rude  measure  they  chanted.  We  can,  how- 
ever, imagine  their  steps  only  a  crude  pm  gymnaslique — an  ungraceful 
version  of  that  "  Shanghai-drill,"  that  so  delights  the  bosoms  of  our 
maidens,  as  performed  by  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  volunteers.  In 
the  high  Grecian  civilization,  we  learn  that  Socrates  hied  him  to  the 
bower  of  Aspasia,  and,  under  her  teachings,  learned — 

"  To  nimbly  caper  in  a  lady's  chamber. 
To  the  lascivious  pleaeings  of  a  lute," 

or  lyre.  The  highest  Grecian  idea  of  grace  was  drawn  from  the  pose 
of  the  dancer ;  for  the  most  perfect  of  their  recovered  statues  is  the 
god  of  the  dance,  and  their  most  cunning  chisel  wrought  the  dancing- 
faun. 

But,  in  the  Roman  era,  dancing  became  unfashionable  among  the 
great,  and  was  almost  given  over  to  the  slaves  and  actors  who  amused 
them  at  their  feasts.  The  straiter  laced  of  the  period  made  the  dance 
a  butt  for  shafts  of  invective  or  ridicule,  being  apparently  as  much  in 
earnest  as  more  modern  prudes,  who  perhaps  made  such  their  proto- 
types. Cicero  gravely  reprehends  the  sport  in  Gabimis,  declaring  it 
beneath  his  consular  dignity  ;  and  Sallust  assures  Sempronia  that  to 
dance  so  well  invites  a  doubt  of  her  being  an  honest  woman.  Kings- 
ley,  too,  in  his  "  H)'patia  " — that  wonderful  picture  of  the  wonderful 
city — shows  the  ineffable  disdain  of  the  philosopher  for  the  dancer. 

It  was  only  in  the  middle  ages  that  a  sort  of  order  crept  into  the 
dance.  What  had  hitherto  been  an  unarranged  gymnastic,  dependent 
wholly  on  individual  power,  now  first  came  under  general  rules  ;  and, 
as  language  and  music  before  it,  the  dance  began  to  possess  a  gram- 
mar of  motion.  Then  it  once  more  came  under  the  patronage  of  the 
great— became  the  fashion.  At  the  French  and  Spanish — and  later  at 
the  English — courts,  the  formal  measures  of  minuet  and  polonaise 
were  walked  on  all  state  occasions,  first  by  royalty  itself,  and  then  by 
the  highest  in  the  land.  Some  time  later,  the  coranto  and  galliard 
varied  these  by  intruding  their  livelier  ideas  ;  next  the  waltz  was  in- 
troduced ;  and,  finally,  such  strange  results  of  search  after  novelty  as 
the  gavotte  and  lavolta. 

In  a  poem,  published  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we 
find  a  description  of  the  latter  dance,  which  brings  it  into  near  rela- 
tionship with  the  polka  of  to-day,  proving  that  this  age  has  no  right  to 
letters-patent  for  this  invention.  Queen  Elizabeth,  if  not  a  polker  her- 
self, most  probably  had  the  dance  performed  before  her,  for  the 
description  of  the  poem  is  exact : 

"Tet  ie  there  one — a  most  delightful  kind — 
A  lofty  jumping,  or  a  leaping  round  ; 
Where  arm-in-arm  two  dancers  are  entwined, 
And  whirl  themselvcB,  with  strict  embracements  bound. 
And  still  their  feet  an  anapce  do  sound— 
An  anapoest  is  all  their  music's  song— 
Whose  first  two  feet  are  short,  and  third  i^long." 

The  "  anapaest "  here  plainly  marks  the  peculiarity  of  the  polka- 
step  ;  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  knightly  Sid- 
ney, "  our  burly  cousin  Burleigh,"  or  the  gentle  Raleigh,  doing  a  back- 
step,  at  the  bidding  of  Leicester,  for  the  delectation  of  the  royal  guest 
of  Kenilworth. 

The  descent  may  be  long — but  it  is  rapid — from  the  glittering  pa- 
geants of  chivalry  to  the  glaring  ones  of  "  shoddy."  A  lustrum  or 
two  since,  "  our  best  society  "  was  agitated  to  its  centre.  Polka,  like 
Harlequin  unrehearsed,  bounded  over  the  head  of  all  the  proprieties, 
twirled  round  upon  her  toe,  to  the  wonderment  of  the  elect,  and  then 
settled  comfortably  down  in  their  midst.  Polka,  the  daughter  of 
Progress,  was  not  to  be  put  down  as  her  more  quiet  cousins-german 
had  been.  She  knew  that  to  do  was  but  to  dare ;  and,  acting  on  the 
knowledge,  she  succeeded.  Tears  before,  the  waltz,  "  imported  from 
the  Rhine,"  had  become  the  feature  of  every  May-day  frolic  on  the 


village-greens  in  England.  But  her  capital  did  not  embrace  the 
stranger  with  great  fervor.  Almack's  had  already  replaced  the  minuet 
of  the  previous  generation  by  the  stiff  quadrille,  and,  though  a, 
daring  few  encouraged  the  waltz,  they  could  not  sustain  her  long. 
Prim  Propriety,  of  the  strictly  British  stamp,  refused  to  heed  the 
whispers  of  that  comely  maiden.  Common-sense ;  there  were  mys- 
terious allusions  to  the  Scarlet  Woman  ;  and  the  graceful  child  of 
Germany  and  Spain  was  voted  a  licentious  gypsy,  fit  only  for  banish- 
ment to  Mabille,  or  at  best  for  a  corner  of  Cremorne.  So  the  waltz, 
as  all  persecuted  things  of  the  Old  World  had  done  before  her,  fled 
across  the  water  to  us  ;  though  in  her  case  the  reception  was  a  little' 
different.  Here,  too,  she  was  voted  impure  by  the  modesty  of  the 
period. 

But  immaculate  Society  even  then  enjoyed  its  noble  and  elevating, 
recreations.  Then,  as  now,  Mrs.  Aurifer  Midas  would  be  "  at  home  " 
on  stated  evenings ;  then,  as  now,  Mr.  Aurifer  Midas  would  do  hia 
duty  to  Society  as,  groaning,  he  signed  the  heavy  check  for  the  yearly 
"  crush."  Nightly  would  the  invariable  Belinda  deck  her  hair  with, 
pearls,  drape  her  shapely  bust  with  transparent  illusion,  and  see  that 
she  was  ravishly  bottee.  Nightly  would  the  inevitable  T.  Totum  coax 
on  immaculate  kids,  complacently  examine  his  own  feet,  and  plunge' 
through  the  crowd  to  seek  Belinda's,  and  lead  them  through  funereal 
quadrilles.  Dowagers  donned  diamonds  and  laces ;  papas  groaned 
into  unwonted  dress-coats  and  unbounded  white  vests  ;  and  the  world 
of  ton  jammed  itself  into  overheated  rooms  to  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry — if  practicable. 

Then,  as  no-n-,  Mrs.  Aurifer  Midas's  ball  was  always  a  success. 
There  was  the  same  display  of  diamonds  and  bust ;  much  eating  and 
drinking ;  more  buzz  and  malice.  The  names  of  the  most  noted,  eked 
out  with  stars,  were  duly  chronicled,  and  dresses  were  commented  on,, 
in  the  M'eelcly  Spatterer  ;  and  sundry  young  gentlemen  "  slept  at  a 
friend's." 

Still,  an  undefined  and  misty  idea  prevailed  that  the  ball  was  not 
all  it  should  be  ;  that  something  might  perhaps  have  made  it  pleas- 
anter.  If  the  inevitable  T.  Totum  had  any  mind  it  was  haunted  by  a. 
suspicion — and  he  whispered  it  to  the  invariable  Belinda — that  gob- 
bling croquettes,  bibbing  Burgundy,  and  walking  dismal  "  squares," 
was  not,  after  all,  the  acme  of  party  enjoyment. 

The  inevitable  T.  Totum  whispered  this  rank  treason,  and — the 
revolution  came  !  None  could  tell  whence,  when,  how ;  but,  like  a 
flash  of  heat-lightning  from  the  surcharged  cloud  of  dulness  brooding 
over  Society,  it  came — and  the  "  German  "  was  bom ! 


EMERSON'S  NEW  VOLUME. 

AFTER  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  Emerson  has  made  another  draft 
upon  his  portfolio,  and  given  us  twelve  more  chapters  upon  the- 
old,  old  themes — twelve  more  of  those  terse,  epigrammatic  essays  of 
sense,  poetry,  and  philosophy,  all  compact. 

Many  of  these  papers  the  author  has  had  in  pickle  a  long  time,  anct 
they  are  seasoned  through  and  through  with  the  Emersonian  salt. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  they  savor  a  little  more  of  the  mere  brine  of  Emerson'S 
style,  so  to  speak,  than  any  former  collection  of  his  writings  or  speak- 
ings. They  savor  unmistakably  of  the  lecture-room,  and  of  the  dis- 
ciplining which  they  have  undergone  before  hundreds  of  sharp,  intel- 
lectual New-England  audiences.  They  bristle  all  over  with  point  and 
epigram.  Every  sentence  has  been  trained  do'ivn  to  its  fighting-weight  j 
not  one  superfluous  word,  not  a  particle  of  adipose  tissue,  anywhere. 
All  is  sinew  and  fibre,  tense,  braided,  sharply  articulated,  yet  (if  it  be 
necessary  to  make  the  qualification)  nervous  rather  than  muscular — 
the  expression  of  soul,  and  not  of  mere  logical  strength — a  lesson  in 
moral  and  literary  hygiene,  rather  than  on  any  lower  plane. 

Each  of  these  papers  has  a  history,  and  few  of  Emerson's  readers, 
we  imagine,  will  believe  the  little  fiction  of  the  publishers,  that  most 
of  them  are  now  in  print  for  the  first  time ;  for,  do  we  not  smell  them 
out  wherever  they  appear,  and,  having  read  them  once,  is  their  flavor 
ever  gone  from  the  mind  afterward  ? 

The  first  one,  which  names  the  colIectioD,  was  published  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  some  years  ago.  "  Civilization,"  "  Eloquence,"' 
"  Books,"  and  "  Old  Age,"  were  also  printed  in  the  Atlantic,  after 
doing  duty  for  several  years  in  the'  lecture-room.  "  Art "  is  an  old  Dial 
paper,  and  is  the  runt  of  the  litter.  It  is  perhaps  contemporaneouft 
in  the  mind  of  the  author  with  the  chapter  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
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first  series  of  the  Essays,  but  is  of  much  less  ralue.  "  Domestic  Life  " 
is  also  from  the  pages  of  the  B\al,  and  deserves  a  place  alongside  of 
"  Friendship  "  and  "  Love,"  in  the  Essays.  "  Works  and  Days  "  is  one 
of  a  series  of  lectures  which  Emerson  delivered  in  Boston  in  1859. 
Other  subjects  of  the  course  were  "  Manners,"  "  Morals,"  "  Criticism," 
"  Instinct  and  Inspiration,"  and  "  Mental  Temperance."  The  first 
named  is  included  in  "  The  Conduct  of  Life,"  but  the  remaining  four, 
and  we  hope  many  others  like  them,  are  still  held  in  reserve  for  some 
future  volume.  "  Farming,"  "  Clubs,"  "  Courage,"  and  "  Success,"  of 
the  present  collection,  are  veterans  of  the  lecture-season,  but,  we  be- 
lieve, have  never  before  been  in  print. 

As  a  whole,  the  series  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  valuable  as  the 
former  one,  "  The  Conduct  of  Life."  As  the  cook  says,  it  has  more 
the  air  of  a  "  picked-up  "  dinner.  No  one  knows  better  than  Emerson 
himself  that  he  has  long  ago  had  his  say,  and  that  he  has  nothing  es- 
sentially new  to  add.  Like  all  eminent  writers,  his  mind  has  its 
water-shed,  so  to  speak,  and  his  thoughts  tend  inevitably  in  certain 
directions  or  channels,  and  these  channels  and  all  the  attendant  topo- 
graphical features  are  clearly  defined  in  his  former  works.  He  returns 
perpetually  to  the  old  themes — nature,  character,  illusion,  compensa- 
tion, great  men,  self-reliance,  the  sufficiency  of  the  moral  law,  etc. — 
and  it  is  not  so  much  new  thought  that  he  has  now  to  offer  on  these 
subjects,  as  new  and  agreeable  changes  and  variations.  There  are  cer- 
tain formulas  of  great  names  also  that  he  never  tires  of  repeating,  as 
Plato,  Bacon,  Swedenborg,  Shakespeare,  or  this  bolder  cIas.sificat!on — 
Buddh,  Confucius,  Moses,  Jesus.  No  author  that  ever  lived  was  less  a 
plausible,  extemporaneous  writer.  What  Emerson  has  said  he  was 
born  to  say,  and  it  has  the  force  and  sanction  of  his  entire  nature.  In 
other  words,  he  is  one  of  those  writers,  the  rarest  and  most  precious 
of  all,  who  speak  more  from  their  character  and  constitution,  than  from 
any  special  literary  knack  or  talent,  and  hence  is  in  greater  danger  of 
repeating  himself. 

He  said  long  ago  that  "  man  can  paint,  or  make,  or  think,  nothing 
but  man."  No  single  remark  applies  more  fully  to  himself  He  preaches 
incessantly,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  the  best  preaching 
this  generation  has  listened  to.  And  he  follows  his  own  doctrine. 
"  Don't  be  a  cynic  and  disconsolate  preacher,"  he  says,  in  one  of  these 
late  papers ;  "  don't  bewail  and  bemoan,  omit  the  negative  propositions, 
nerve  us  with  incessant  affirmation."  Again,  "  To  awaken  in  man  and 
to  raise  the  sense  of  worth,  to  educate  his  feelings  and  judgment  so 
that  he  shall  scorn  himself  for  a  bad  action,  that  is  the  only  aim." 
That  is  his  theory,  and  that  is  certaiidy  the  moral  effect  of  his  writings 
upon  those  who  are  eligible  to  their  deepest  meanings.  It  is  not  by 
the  method  of  the  prosy  moralists,  that  is,  by  argument  and  precept, 
that  he  influences  the  reader,  but  by  kis  impassioned,  imaginative 
treatment  of  the  moral  law.  His  words  are  steeped  in  the  very  essence 
of  noble  acting  and  thinking,  and  they  go  beyond  the  mind  into  the 
conscience  and  character  of  the  reader.  Indeed,  the  essential  vitality 
of  his  writings  as  a  whole  is  wonderful.  A  page  so  concrete  and  in- 
tensely realistic,  yet  exhaling  such  a  subtle,  potent,  and  pervasive  ideal- 
ism ! — so  full  of  nouns,  and  verbs,  and  homely  images,  and  figures, 
yet  affording  such  a  fine,  delicious  tonic  to  the  moral  and  religious 
sense!  One  reason  of  this  is,  that,  however  compact  his  style,  his 
thought  never  crystallizes,  his  epigram  never  glitters.  There  is  no 
crystallie  brilliancy  and  perfection,  but  the  perfection  of  germs,  of  grain, 
of  acorns,  so  that  the  spirit  retains  the  sense  after  the  memory  has 
lost  the  words. 

Nevertheless,  when  Emerson  goes  into  print,  we  would  gladly  have 
him  drop  the  style  of  the  lecturer,  and  resume  that  of  the  essayist. 
If  any  thing,  these  lectures  have  too  much  point,  and  not  enough  drift. 
It  seems  as  if  verbal  emphasis  had  hcen  arrived  at,  at  the  expense  of 
the  total  effect.  An  audience  must  be  pleased  every  moment,  but  a 
good  reader  can  afford  to  wait,  and  holds  by  the  general  result.  In 
Emerson's  earlier  writings,  and  perhaps  in  all  first-rate  prose,  there 
are  many  passages  that  are  necessarily  preliminary,  that  clear  the 
ground  and  lay  the  foundation ;  or,  to  vary  the  image,  that  conduct  the 
reader  along  an  uneventful  way,  till  of  a  sudden  the  prospect  opens, 
and  vast  truths  and  principles  lie  before  him.  Nothing  pleases  a  reader 
more  than  this — to  be  placed  in  a  commanding  position,  with  reference 
to  an  author's  facts  and  statements.  But  it  seems  as  if  Emerson  does 
this  less  than  he  used  to.  He  does  not  conduct  us  to  the  heights,  but 
brings  the  heights  (and  they  are  the  heights)  down  to  us.  Hence,  in  the 
majority  of  these  papers,  there  seem  to  be  no  primary  truths  or  prin- 
ciples duly  controlling,  under-running  and  out-running  the  secondarv, 


but  for  the  most  part  every  sentence  begins  and  ends  where  it  is  made, 
and  the  key  of  the  whole  is  never  found. 

We  make  this  remark  less  as  an  objection  or  as  a  criticism  than 
with  a  desire  to  point  out  a  specific  difference  between  our  author's 
earlier  and  later  writings — perhaps  we  should  say,  his  early  writings 
and  his  late  speakings.  The  latter  are  brilliant  and  suggestive,  full 
of  idiom  and  nerve  and  force ;  but  the  former  are  this,  and  more. 
Our  pleasure  in  the  latter  is  momentary — on  the  instant,  and  every  in- 
stant alike;  the  value  of  "Works  and  Days,"  we  may  say,  is  in  its 
separate  and  individual  passages,  not  in  its  effect  as  a  whole.  But 
in  "Nature,"  or  the  "Addresses,"  or  the  Essays,  or  in  "English 
Traits,"  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  is  cumulative,  deepens  and  widens 
as  he  goes  on,  and  he  feels  that  he  has  not  only  been  entertained  and 
instructed  on  the  way,  but  that  he  has  been  conducted  to  large  and 
important  results. 

This  distinction,  however,  does  not  apply  to  all  the  papers  of  this 
collection.  The  essays  on  "  Eloquence,"  on  "  Domestic  Life,"  and  on 
"  Books,"  have  the  old,  steady,  tranquil  flow,  and  every  page  gives  an 
added  impetus  to  the  reader's  mind. 

Aside  from  their  manner  or  style,  some  persons  think  they  see  in 
Emerson's  later  writings  a  decided  falling  off  from  his  high  spiritual 
aims  and  atmosphere — in  fact,  that  his  horse  of  the  sun  has  become 
a  little  jaded  and  earth-stained.  But  we  do  not  think  this  is  so.  True, 
he  sounds  a  different  key  in  these  conversations,  as  we  may  call  them, 
is  more  practical  and  direct,  has  more  to  say  about  societ}^  manners, 
politics,  our  material  greatness,  mechanical  inventions,  the  conduct 
of  life,  etc. ;  but  this  becomes  him  also.  His  standard  is  as  high  as 
ever,  his  aim  as  unworldly.  Must  he  always  be  celebrating  genius  ? 
Shall  he  not  say  something  for  tact  and  talent,  also?  Having  enlarged 
on  the  uses  of  great  men,  shall  he  not  speak  an  encouraging  word  for 
common  folk  ?  Having  discoursed  on  literary  ethics,  and  pointed  out 
the  duties  and  the  province  of  the  scholar,  may  he  not  glorify  farming, 
or  talk  about  clubs,  especially  since  these  subjects  acquire  new  dig- 
nity and  importance  in  his  handling  of  them  ? 

But  his  eyes  are  always  open  to  the  two  sides  of  the  question.  It 
is  impossible'  to  corner  him  ;  he  is  on  all  sides  of  the  field.  Tou 
think,  for  instance,  he  is  insisting  too  strongly  upon  the  value  of  so- 
ciety to  the  scholar ;  but  the  next  moment  he  is  putting  in  just  as 
strong  a  claim  for  solitude.  You  think  you  have  caught  him  over- 
rating our  material  advantages,  modern  comforts  and  appliances  ;  but 
wait  a  moment,  and  you  shall  see  how  he  punctures  this  bladder : 
"  What  have  these  arts  done  for  the  character,  for  the  worth  of  man- 
kind ?  Are  men  better  ?  It  is  sometimes  questioned  whether  morals 
have  not  declined,  as  the  arts  have  ascended.  Here  are  great  arts, 
and  little  men.  Now  that  the  machine  is  so  perfect,  the  engineer  is 
nobody."  In  reading  the  essay  on  "  Clubs,"  it  is  plain  the  author  sets 
too  high  a  value  on  conversation,  on  wit,  on  a  talent  for  repartee: 
"  To  answer  a  question  so  as  to  admit  of  no  reply,  is  the  test  of  a 
man — to  touch  bottom  every  time."  But,  before  he  has  done,  he  says 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  superfine,  and  quotes  approvingly  the  words  of 
a  traveller  of  excellent  sense,  who  confessed  he  liked  low  company, 
and  found  the  society  of  gypsies  more  attractive  than  that  of  bishops : 
"  The  black-coats  are  good  company  only  for  black-coats." 

Yet  it  is,  no  doubt,  in  this  direction  that  we  touch  bottom  in  Emer- 
son. It  would  be  an  ungrateful  task  to  criticise  him  in  any  case.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  room  for  criticism.  He  has  no  specific  faults.  He  is 
what  he  is — perfectly  consistent  throughout.  But,  of  course,  he  has 
his  limitations  ;  and  we  often  find  ourselves  asking  if  there  is  not  a 
larger  truth  than  is  contained  in  his  word-culture,  at  least  a  truth 
more  vital  to  the  race  and  to  the  country  at  the  present  time.  With 
all  his  admiration  for  practical  power  and  for  strong  personalities,  his 
ideal  is  finally  the  scholar,  the  man  of  books,  of  wit,  and  conversation ; 
and  it  is  to  these  things  that  he  responds  most  readily.  A  curious 
illustration  of  this  is  his  placing  Plato  above  Homer,  the  critical  in- 
tellect absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  great  truths  above  the  fresh- 
bounding  blood  and  mighty  volition  of  man  immersed  in  great  events. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  Plato  and  his  like  are  a  later  and  in  one 
sense  a  riper  result  than  Homer  and  his  like  ;  but  are  they  not  "also 
farther  from  the  fountains  of  power,  of  empire,  of  health,  of  whole- 
ness ?  In  the  reflective,  speculative  mind,  do  not  the  currents  of  be- 
ing begin  to  set  in  the  other  way  from  action,  from  longevity,  etc.  ? 
The  flower  of  the  race  is  not  the  philosopher,  but  the  singer,  the  poet; 
the  sum  of  all  good  is  not  knowledge,  but  motive,  volition — in  short, 
fulness  of  life.     Especially  is  the  want  of  the  modern  world  not  ideas. 
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but  personal  qualities ;  and  Emerson's  glorification  of  the  scholar,  the 
thinker,  the  man  of  ideas,  needs  to  be  mildly  antidoted  by  the  state- 
ment that  man,  viewed  as  a  living,  moving,  sensuous  being,  is  at  the 
"  top  of  his  condition  "  before  the  meditative  philosopher  has  yet 
emerged,  and  while  all  creeds  and  systems  are  held  in  vital  fusion, 
nerving  the  will,  and  not  detaching  themselves  at  the  intellect. 


TABLE-TALK. 

THE  immortality  of  the  soul  is  so  conclusively  established  in  the 
teachings  of  Christianity,  that  an  attempt  to  prove  it  on  grounds 
apart  from  revelation  must  naturally  seem  to  most  minds  a  mere  labor 
of  supererogation — even  if  it  be  not  one  of  irreverence ;  but,  as  evi- 
dence of  the  curious  themes  the  human  mind  can  invent,  we  would 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  most  remarkable  theory  pro- 
pounded by  the  late  Dr.  IvEin  Slavonski,  a  very  distinguished  Russian 
mathematician,  in  which  he  attempts  to  give  "  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Proof  of  the  Immortality  of  Man."  But  it  is  not  immor- 
tality, as  we  ordinarily  understand  it,  that  the  learned  mathematician 
believed  himself  to  have  established,  for  his  "  mathematical  and  phys- 
ical "  proof  consigns  us  for  vast  and  indefinite  periods  of  years  to 
utter  oblivion,  but  recalls  us  upon  the  stage  of  life  at  regular  recur- 
ring eras,  to  reenact  our  little  drama  of  existence — to  be  born  again, 
to  enjoy,  to  suffer,  to  die,  exactly  as  we  are  now  bom,  and  as  we  now 
enjoy,  suffer,  and  die.  We  will  endeavor  to  make  Dr.  Slavonski's  ex- 
traordinary theory  clear  to  the  reader  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 
Dr.  Slavonski  asserts  the  atomic  theory  of  the  universe.  The  world 
is  composed  of  a  limited  and  definite  number  of  indivisible  atoms. 
Atoms  are  defined  as  the  smallest  existing  portion  of  matter.  The  in- 
finite divisibility  of  matter  has  been  asserted  by  some  philosophers, 
but  Dr.  Slavonski  asks  pertinently  whether  or  not  there  is  the  smallest 
existent  portion  of  matter.  To  say  there  is  nol^  is  to  say  there  is  a 
portion  of  matter  smaller  than  itself,  which  is  an  evident  absurdity. 
The  universe  being  composed  of  a  definite  number  of  atoms,  these 
are  ceaselessly  undergoing  change  of  place,  constantly  combining  in 
new  forms,  and  with  variable  results.  But,  the  question  arises,  Into 
how  many  possible  forms  may  these  atoms  be  arranged,  and,  when 
every  variation  of  form  is  expressed,  must  not  former  combinations 
recur  ?  The  letters  a  and  6,  for  instance,  can  only  be  formed  into  ah 
and  ha  ;  the  letters  a,  f,  c,  give  six  variations,  or  permutations,  which 
are  ahc,  acb,  bac,  bca,  cab,  cba.  Two  things  may  be  arranged  by  pairs 
in  four  ways,  as  a  and  b  can  be  placed  aa,  ah,  ha,  and  bb.  These  let- 
ters may  be  varied  by  pairs  nine  ways,  and,  as  evidence  "  of  the  num- 
ber of  combinations  of  a  few  things  taken  by  twos,  by  threes,  by 
fours,  and  so  on,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  in  this  way  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  would  give  1,391,'724,288,88'?,252,999,425,128,- 
493,402,200  changes,  and  not  one  more.  This  result  is  definitely  fixed 
by  the  law  of  their  arrangement."  And,  just  as  there  is  a  law  of 
limitation  in  the  combination  of  three,  six,  or  twenty-six  letters, 
80  there  must  also  be  a  law  of  limitation  in  the  combination 
of  any  number  of  items  or  atoms.  There  must  come  a  time,  then, 
according  to  this  rule,  when  all  possible  place-changes  of  the  atoms 
composing  the  universe  will  have  been  exhausted,  and  Nature  must 
return  to  forms  or  combinations  that  have  previously  existed.  This 
theory,  the  reader  will  understand,  asserts  that  the  time  must  come 
"  when  the  earth  will  be  in  the  same  condition  it  is  at  this  moment, 
and  that  it  has  already  been  a  vast  number  of  times.  The  geological 
eras  which  have  made  it  what  it  is,  will  again  work  out  their  necessary 
results,  and  man  will  appear  again,  each  individual  being  precisely 
the  same  individual  he  is  now,  born  of  the  same  parents,  be  reared 
under  the  same  circumstances,  and  live  the  same  life."  This  surpris- 
ing theory  assumes,  it  will  be  noted,  that  each  person  is  no  more  than 
a  "  fortuitous  congregation  of  atoms,"  and  entirely  eliminates  all  concep- 
tion of  soul  or  spirit.  The  vast  interregnum  between  each  of  our  eras 
of  existence  is  described  as  in  no  way  affecting  us,  because  we  should 
be. unconscious  of  the  duration  of  time.  Of  what  that  duration  may  be, 
we  can  form  some  sort  of  breathless  guess  when  we  recall  what  we 
have  already  told  of  the  number  of  combinations  the  English  alpha- 
bet is  capable  of  If  any  one  would  like  to  estimate  how  many  years 
must  elapse  before  the  world  returns  to  its  old  courses,  and  things 
that  have  been  shall  once  more  be,  let  him  assume  the  largest  possi- 
ble number  uis  imagination  can  grasp  as  a  possible  enumeration  of  the 
number  of  atoms  in  the  universe,  and  then  let  him  apply  the  rule  of 


permutations,  which  is  as  follows  :  To  find,  say,  the  permutations  of  two 
letters,  multiply  one  by  two ;  of  three  letters,  multiply  one  by  two,  and 
the  result  by  three ;  of  four  letters,  multiply  one  by  two,  the  result  by 
three,  and  the  last  result  by  four.  Seven  letters  will  give  five  thou- 
sand and  forty  possible  changes- — and  with  this  start  we  hope  some 
of  our  industrious  readers  will  ascertain  the  time  when  our  earthly  turn 
ought  to  come  around  again.  But  how  strange  and  startling  is  this 
proposition !  If  it  assumes  that,  at  each  recurring  era,  we  should  be 
unconscious  of  preceding  ones,  then  this  sort  of  immortality  is  nothing 
to  us;  immortality,  if  it  concerns  us  at  all,  must  mean  the  perpetua- 
tion of  our  individuality — and  if  it  does  mean  this,  then  Dr.  Slavonski's 
theory  is  worse  than  any  purgatory  ever  dreamed  of.  Think  of  men 
and  women  being  compelled  in  ever-recurring  eras  to  endure  over  and 
over  again  all  their  trials,  struggles,  disappointments,  and  sorrows, 
all  their  pains  and  ills,  all  their  delusions  and  sharp  disciplines. 
Think  of  calamity,  and  war,  and  famine,  of  crime  and  disease,  of  per- 
secutions and  cruelties,  of  sloth  and  debauchery,  of  oppression  and 
wrong,  being  also  immortal,  forever  and  forever  returning  to  renew 
their  terrible  history !  Why,  this  conception  of  immortality  renders 
life  absolutely  appalling,  and  may  well  make  us  hope  that  Dr.  Slavon- 
ski's "  Mathematical  Proof,"  will  be  found  to  have  omitted  some  impor- 
tant factor,  by  which  the  dire  result  predicted  may  never  come  about. 

A  volume  of  poems,  entitled  "  Portraits,"  by  Mrs.  Augusta 

Webster,  one  of  the  new  English  aspirants  for  poetical  fame,  exhibits 
such  marked  and  distinctive  excellence,  so  many  notable  beauties  of 
thought  and  expression,  that  we  must  fain  urge  our  readers  to  enjoy 
its  perusal  as  we  have  done.  "  Portraits  "  is  a  series  of  soliloquies, 
in  which  a  number  of  men  and  women  relate  their  experience,  utter 
their  ideas  of  life,  or  describe  beauties  of  character  or  of  scenery. 
The  volume  presents  varied  and  strikingly-contrasted  phases  of  feel- 
ing, but  with  always  a  similar  fulness  and  force  of  expression,  and  with 
a  sustained  mellow  beauty  of  style  that  is  extremely  captivating.  Two 
of  the  portraits  are  of  classical  subjects — "  Medea  "  and  "  Circe " — 
but  the  others  come  more  nearly  home  to  modern  life  and  experience. 
As  a  happy  contrast  in  the  author's  themes,  compare  Circe's  descrip- 
tion of  her  own  beauty — 

"  0  sunlike  glory  of  pale,  glittering  hairs, 

Blight  as  the  filmy  wires  ray  weavers  take 

To  make  me  golden  gauzes  ;  0  deep  eyes. 

Darker  and  softer  than  the  bluest  dusk 

Of  August  violets,  darker  and  deep 

Like  crystal  fathomless  lakes  in  summer  noons ; 

0  sad,  sweet,  longing  smile  ;  0  lips  that  tempt 

My  very  self  to  kisses  ;  0  round  cheeks, 

Tenderly  radiant  with  the  even  flush 

Of  pale  smoothed  coral ;  perfect,  lovely  face, 

Answering  my  gaze  out  from  this  flintless  pool ; 

Wonder  of  glossy  shoulders,  chiselled  limbs  " — 
with  this  charming  picture  from  "  The  Happiest  Girl  in  the  World  : " 
"  When  did  I  love  him  ?    How  did  I  begin? 

The  small  green  spikes  of  snow-drop  in  the  spring 

Are  there  one  morning  ere  you  think  of  them ; 

Still  we  may  tell  what  morning  they  pierced  up : 

June  rosebuds  stir  and  open  stealthily, 

And  every  new-hlown  rose  is  a  surprise  ; 

Still  we  can  date  the  day  when  one  unclosed — 

But  how  can  I  tell  when  my  love  began  ? 
Oh  I  was  It  like  the  young,  pale  twilight  star 

Th.at  quietly  breaks  on  the  vacant  sky. 

Is  sudden  there  and  perfect  while  you  watch  ; 

And,  though  you  watch,  you  have  not  seen  it  dawn. 

The  star  that  only  waited  and  awoke." 
"A  Castaway"  is  one  of  those  social  tragedies  of  which  the  world 
is  too  full ;  but  the  poem  in  which  "  A  Dilettante  "  confesses  and  de- 
fends his  love  of  ease  and  of  the  beautiful  has  some  passages  of  sin- 
gular beauty.  This  philosopher,  who  takes  "  his  life  as  he  has  found 
it,"  asks  why  he  should  "  sally  forth  to  hack  and  hew  at  wilder- 
nesses," and  believes  that  we  often  waste  our  part  of  life  "  on  impo- 
tent fool's  battles  with  the  winds,"  that  "wiK  blow  as  they  list"  in 
spite  of  us,  tells  the  following  exquisite  story : 

"Hear  a  tale. 

There  was  a  little  shallow  brook  that  ran 

Between  low  banks,  scarcely  a  child's  leap  wide, 

Feeding  a  foot  or  two  of  bordering  grass. 

And,  here  and  there,  some  tufts  of  water-flowers 

And  cresses,  and  tall  sedge,  rushes  and  reeds  ; 
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And,  where  it  bubbled  past  a  poor  man's  cot, 

He  and  his  liousehold  came  and  drank  of  it, 

And  all  the  cliildren  loved  it  for  its  flowers. 

And  counted  it  a  playmate  made  for  them  : 

But,  not  far  otf,  a  sandy,  arid  waste, 

Wliere,  when  a  winged  seed  rested,  or  a  bird 

Would  drop  a  grain  in  passing,  and  it  grew, 

It  presently  must  droop  and  die  athirst, 

Spread  its  scorched,  silent  leagues  to  the  fierce  sun : 

And  once  a  learned  man  came  by  and  saw, 

And  '  Lo  ! '  said  he,  '  what  space  for  corn  to  grow. 

Could  we  send  vivifying  moistures  here. 

And  look,  this  wanton,  misdirected  brook 

Watering  its  useless  weeds  ! '     So  had  it  turned, 

And  made  a  channel  for  it  through  the  w^aste  ; 

But  its  small  waters  could  not  feed  that  drought, 

And,  in  the  wide,  unshadowed  plain,  it  lagged. 

And  shrank  away,  sucked  upward  of  the  sun 

And  downward  of  the  sands.     So  the  new  bed 

Lay  dry,  and  dry  the  old  ;  and  the  parched  reeds 

Grew  brown  and  dwiued,  the  stunted  rushes  drooped. 

The  cresses  could  not  root  in  that  slacked  soil, 

The  blossoms  and  the  sedges  died  away. 

The  greenness  shrivelled  from  the  dusty  banks. 

The  children  missed  their  playmate  and  the  flowers. 

And  thirsted  in  hot  noontides  for  the  draught 

Grown  over-precious  now  their  mother  went 

A  half-mile  to  the  well  to  fill  her  pails  ; 

And  not  two  ears  of  corn  the  more  were  green." 

A  far  different  poem  from  "  The  Dilettante  "  is  the  one  called  "  The 
Tired,"  and  yet  the  moral  is  not  essentially  difierent ;  for,  while  "  The 
Dilettante  "  tells  us  of  the  uselessness  of  any  philosophy  but  that 
which  accepts  life  as  it  is,  "The  Tired  "  passionately  declaims  upon 
those  evils  which  the  conventions  and  prejudices  of  society  prevent  us 
from  reforming.  But  we  cannot  here  enter  into  the  themes  of  the  eleven 
poems  comprising  this  volume,  each  distinctive  in  its  purpose,  and 
crowded  with  its  own  peculiar  beauties.  We  have  quoted  a  few  ex- 
cerpts, in  order  to  give  our  readers  a  pleasant  sample  of  the  poet's 
style.  The  book  has  not  been  reprinted  in  this  country,  but  the  Eng- 
lish edition  may  be  obtained. 

The  London  Spectator  urges  the  importance  of  an  "  academy 

of  fashion,"  or  of  some  power  that  would  act  as  a  critical  authority 
on  fashions,  and  extinguish  those  that  are  in  bad  taste,  or  which  are 
immodest  and  meretricious.  "  A  powerful  critic  of  fashion,"  it  says, 
"  a  fashion-leader  who,  with  a  clear  head,  an  artist's  eye,  and  a  good 
but  not  prudish  character,  devoted  herself  not  to  set  but  to  criticise 
'  the  fashion,'  who  performed  with  effect  the  duty  literary  men  per- 
form so  inetfeetually,  who  could  make  her  '  bad  ton  '  a  sentence,  and 
then  exercise  her  power  with  reserve,  would  be  a  valuable  institution 
just  now  in  any  capital  of  Europe,  and  we  recommend  the  post  as  one 
worthy  of  any  great  lady's  ambition.  It  would  require  a  very  curious 
combination  of  qualities  and  accidents,  of  ability  and  position,  of 
taste  and  popularity,  but  it  might,  we  suppose,  be  won,  like  every 
thing  else,  and  the  competitors  would  not  be  the  less  eager  because 
they  must  in  a  great  measure  win  it  for  themselves."  It  may  be  con- 
sidered certain  that  no  individual  could  exert  sufficient  authority  to 
veto  the  caprices  of  fashion  ;  the  critical  judgment,  in  order  to  prove 
effectual,  would  have  to  carry  with  it  the  weight  of  an  institution.  Lead- 
ers of  ton  often  originate  a  fashion,  but  they  rarely  can  successfully 
veto  one — for  fashion  has  a  vitality,  a  power,  an  authority,  which 
nothing  else  can  equal,  and  nothing  apparently  dispute.  People  are 
accustomed  to  assert  the  omnipotence  of  social  "  opinion,"  but  how 
futile  opinion  is  against  fashion  we  all  know.  In  some  instances  at- 
tacks upon  certain  modes  have  been  unoandid  ;  as  in  the  case  of  the 
onslaught  on  crinoline,  "  which,"  says  the  Spectator,  "  because  it  an- 
noyed men  by  taking  up  space,  was  condemned  as  immodest,  which  it 
need  not  be,  and  ugly,  which,  except  for  very  tall  women,  it  decidedly  is 
not.  The  attack  failed ;  and  so  also  did  the  one  on  long  dresses,  be- 
cause the  assailants  ignored  altogether  the  real  argument  for  them, 
that  they  lend  dignity  to  the  figure."  But  a  majority  of  both  sexes  op- 
pose and  denounce  the  chignon,  and  all  canons,  whether  of  art  or  Na- 
ture, support  them.  All  men,  and  many  women,  pronounce  this  article 
of  head-dress  an  ugly,  dirty  barbarism,  and  yet  it  holds  its  ground. 
"  An  academy  of  fashion,"  says  the  Spectator,  "  might  put  it  down  by 
simply  sending  through  cosmopolitan  society  a  whisper  whicL  in  six 
weeks  or  so  would  have  filtered  through  every  grade."    The  Spectator 


seems  to  think  that  opinion,  so  powerless  against  fashion  in  ordinary 
form,  if  coming  armed  with  the  dictum  of  an  academy,  would  have 
absolute  power.  We  fear  this  is  too  hopeful  a  view  of  the  case.  We 
some  time  since  expressed  the  belief  that  ugly  fashions  were  deliber- 
ately invented  with  the  malicious  intent  of  making  a  majority  of 
women  look  frightful — the  ingenious  projectors  depending  upon  an 
exceptional  skill  that  would  in  their  own  cases  convert  the  caprice 
into  a  beauty.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  surmise  an  academy  of 
fashion  would  be  impossible,  as  women  of  sufficient  social  rank  would 
not  consent  to  exercise  that  supervision  over  the  toilets  of  their  sisters 
which  would  be  likely  to  make  well-dressed  women  too  common. 

Miss    Maria   Halleck,   the    venerable   sister   of  Fitz-Greene 

Halleck,  died  last  month  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two,  and  was 
buried  by  the  side  of  her  gifted  brother,  in  their  native  town  of 
Guilford.  The  coffin  was  carried  by  six  young  kinsmen,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  procession  walked  her  cousin,  Charles  Elliot,  aged  eighty- 
two,  with  a  lady  on  his  arm  aged  ninety-four.  Many  old  friends  of 
the  poet  from  New  York  and  New  Haven  attended  the  funeral.  Miss 
Halleck  possessed  those  rare  conversational  powers  which  character- 
ized her  brother,  and  very  strongly  resembled  him  in  disposition  and 
personal  appearance.  Upon  the  poet's  retirement  from  New  York  in 
1849,  he  went  to  Guilford  and  resided  with  his  sister,  to  whom  he  was 
devotedly  attached,  until  his  death  in  1867.  Miss  Halleck  was  the 
last  of  her  family,  and  with  her  death  the  race  of  the  poet  becomes 
extinct. 


^ittrara  Hotfs. 


MESSRS.  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.  have  just  published  "  Skeleten 
Tours  through  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Spain,  with  various  ways  of  getting 
from  place  to  place,  the  time  occupied,  and  the  cost  of  each  journey  to  a 
party  of  four.  With  some  of  the  principal  things  to  see,  especially  country- 
houses."  By  Henry  Wintlirop  Sargent.  This  irotjAur^  is  a  very  admir- 
able little  volume  for  the  purpose  designed.  The  author's  style  is  so 
notably  clear  and  direct,  and  his  method  so  excellent,  that,  in  a  volume 
of  about  one  hundred  pages,  he  has  managed  to  convey  more  informa- 
tion than  can  be  found  in  many  more  pretentious  hand-books  of  travel. 
It  lays  out  routes  of  travel  through  the  countries  named — purposely 
omitting  the  beaten  tracks  through  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land— indicating  time,  expense,  meons  of  travel,  and  exactly  what  to 
see.  Any  American,  for  instance,  following  this  guide  through  Eng- 
land, would  really  know  more  of  that  country  than  most  Englishmen 
do,  and  "  quite  as  much  as  any  American  traveller  would  care  to  know." 
The  English  routes  include  visits  to  all  the  great  country-places,  to  the 
university  and  cathedral  towns,  and  the  watering-places  and  spas.  The 
labor  of  making  out  one's  own  journey  is  often  great,  and  always  per- 
plexing ;  and  hence  a  guide  like  this,  so  full  of  suggestion,  so  simple 
and  clear,  so  unencumbered  with  all  extraneous  matter,  would  prove  in- 
valuable to  every  European  traveller. 

In  France,  the  issues  of  popular  illustrated  works  on  the  physical 
sciences  is  almost  beyond  estimate.  Among  these  works,  those  of  Louis 
Figuier  have  not  only  enjoyed  a  great  popularity  at  home,  but  repro- 
duced, with  English  dress,  have  been  very  successful  both  in  England 
and  America.  A  sixth  volume  of  the  series,  "  Mammalia:  their  various 
Orders  and  Habits,  popularly  illustrated  by  Typical  Species,"  has  just 
been  published  here  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  "This  work,  with  the  pre- 
ceding issues,  "  The  Ocean  World,"  "  The  Vegetable  World,"  "  The 
Insect  World,"  "  The  World  before  the  Deluge,"  and  "Birds  and  Rep- 
tiles," make  up  almost  a  complete  library  of  natural  history.  The  vol- 
umes are  beautifully  and  copiously  illustrated,  and  Figuier's  style  is 
animated  and  agreeable. 

M.  Beul(5  has  recently  published  in  Paris  a  volume,  entitled  "  Titus 
and  his  Dynasty,"  forming  the  continuation  of  the  previous  volumes 
published  by  him  upon  "  Augustus,  his  Family  and  Friends,"  "  Tibe- 
rius and  the  Inheritance  of  Augustus,"  and  the  "  Blood  of  Germanicus  ;  " 
the  four  volumes  forming  a  complete  work  under  the  title  of  "  The  Trial 
of  the  Cffisars."  In  an  introduction,  occupying  the  third  of  the  volume, 
the  eloquent  writer  disposes  of  the  three  ephemeral  Caesars  who  succeed 
Nero — Galba,  Otho,  and  ViteUius.  Then  M.  BeuW,  faithful  to  his  sys- 
tem in  dealing  with  Titus,  brings  out  with  great  force  and  brilliancy  the 
foUy  and  vanity  of  all  theories  in  favor  of  personal  power  and  individual 
authority.  In  M.  BeuU-'s  estimation,  for  which  he  gives  abundant  proof, 
Titus  was  a  great  charlatan  rather  than  a  great  man. 

The  "  Philosophy  of  Duty,"  recently  pubUshed  by  M.  Feitar,  Profess- 
or of  Philosophy  in  Lyons  University,  has  been  approved  of,  and  reo- 
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ommended  by  the  French  Academy.  It  is  a  work  of  much  merit,  in 
■which  all  the  questions  relating  to  the  general  science  of  duty  are  clear- 
ly stated  and  freely  discussed,  the  method  and  form  of  reasoning  through- 
out displayed  being  highly  judicious ;  the  language  used  is  what  scien- 
tific language  ought  to  be,  without  harshness  or  false  ornaments.  The 
different  views  presented  by  the  author  will  help  the  reader  to  draw 
moral  science  from  the  region  of  abstract  theories,  and  to  place  it  in  that 
of  reality  for  his  guidance  and  practice  in  every-day  life.  The  whole 
work  is  the  fruit  of  a  thoughtful,  earnest,  and  independent  mind,  excel- 
ling in  the  analysis  of  problems,  and  in  the  elucidation  of  truth. 

A  graceful  story  is  told  of  Lamartine.  One  day  a  penniless  man  of 
letters  called  upon  him,  and,  informing  him  of  his  needy  situation,  re- 
quested the  loan  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Lamartine,  who  was 
much  moved  by  the  recital,  opened  a  drawer  and  gave  him  the  amount. 
He  then  conducted  his  unfortunate  visitor  to  the  vestibule.  The  season 
was  autumn,  and,  as  Lamartine  opened  the  street-door,  the  unfortunate 
author  shivered  in  his  shabby  coat.  A  sudden  idea  strack  Lamartine, 
and  calling  out  "  Monsieur,  you  are  forgetting  your  overcoat,"  he  quickly 
took  down  an  overcoat  that  was  hanging  in  the  passage,  and  assisted 
his  needy  visitor  to  put  it  on  with  so  much  dexterity  and  grace,  that  the 
poor  man,  quite  overcome,  did  not  know  how  to  refuse  a  gift  which  was 
80  delicately  offered  to  him. 

In  "  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,"  'i^.  Dickens  has  introduced  a 
number  of  characteristically  Dickens-like  names  already.  Drood  is  not 
a  common  or  a  pretty  name.  Jasper,  the  name  of  Edwin's  uncle,  is  un- 
common too ;  and,  among  others  of  the  cathedral  people,  we  have  Tope, 
the  verger ;  and  the  Eev.  Septimus  Crisparkle,  the  minor  canon.  The 
dean  we  only  know  yet  as  Mr.  Dean.  At  Cloisterham — what  a  happy 
name  for  a  quiet,  dull  old  cathedral  town ! — Mr.  Sapsea  is  the  auctioneer, 
Miss  Twinkleton  keeps  the  school  at  the  Nuns'  House,  and  Mr.  Dur- 
dles  is  the  local  statuary. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hood,  son  of"  Tom"  Hood,  author  of  the  "Song  of  the 
Shirt,"  has  completed  a  small  volume,  entitled  "  The  Eules  of  Ehyme," 
which  is  an  attempt,  not  to  make  poets,  but  to  teach  how  to  construct 
verse.  He  says :  "  Were  English  versification  taught  at  our  schools,  the 
boys  would  acquire  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  their  own 
tongue.  With  such  a  training  a  lad  would  shrink  from  a  mispronuncia- 
tion as  ho  does  from  a  false  quantity  in  Latin  or  Greek.  .  .  .  The  pur- 
ging of  our  pronunciation  would  be  of  general  benefit.  At  present  it  is 
shifting  and  uncertain,  because  it  is  never  taught." 

The  Athenczum  records  the  following  incident  as  evidence  of  literary 
taste  among  the  million  in  1870:  "  The  writer  was  walking,  in  Somer- 
setshire, along  a  road,  by  the  side  of  which  a  new  villa,  was  in  course  of 
erection.  Two  of  the  builder's  workmen  were  talking  as  they  mixed 
some  lime  and  water,  when  one,  a  stalwart  young  fellow,  '  all  hair  and 
lime,'  as  Ben  Jonson  says,  remarked,  '  There's  a  book  of  Gladstone's  I 
want  to  read ;  it's  called  "  Juventus  Mundi."  '  This  was  a  compliment 
that  would,  d  iubtless,  have  been  very  grateful  to  the  premier  had  he 
heard  it." 

Among  the  new  books  in  press  in  London,  the  Longmans  have 
"  Westward  by  Eail ;  the  New  Eoute  to  the  East."  A  volume  of  letters 
about  Western  America,  written  originally  to  the  Loudon  Daily  News, 
by  Mr.  W.  F.  Eae,  who  was  in  this  country  a  few  months  ago.  His  let- 
ters in  the  News  were  very  popular  in  England,  and  will  doubtless  be  not 
less  acceptable  in  book  form. 

M.  Eudolph  Gentle  has  published,  in  Germany,  an  interesting  and 
comprehensive  history  of  the  Shakespearian  drama  in  Germany.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  treatise  is  occupied  by  an  analysis  of  the  various 
dramas  which  have  been  founded  upon  Shakespeare,  and  the  principal 
alterations  and  adaptations  they  have  undergone — a  curious  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  literary  taste. 

The  Earl  of  Albemarle  is  engaged  upon  a  volume  of  memoirs  and 
reminiscences  that  will  throw,  it  is  said,  a  pleasant  light  upon  a  dismal 
period  of  English  liistory — the  close  of  the  Eegenoy  and  the  beginning 
of  George  IV. 's  reign. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Dr.  Carl  Friedrioh  Neumann,  the  well- 
known  historian  and  orientalist.  His  principal  works  were  "  The  His- 
tory of  the  British  Empire  in  India  "  and  "  The  History  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Swinburne's  new  volume  of  poems  is  to  be  entitled  "  Songs  be- 
fore Sunrise." 

A  volume  of  Mr.  Dickens's  speeches,  mostly  those  made  on  festive 
occasions,  is  i»  preparation. 

The  publication  of  the  correspondence  of  Napoleon  I.  is  completed, 
by  the  issue  of  the  thirtieth  volume. 

Another  volume  of  Miss  Mitford's  letters  is  to  be  published  in  the  fall. 


Sncntific  itoles. 


DE.  ANGUS  SMITH,  of  Manchester,  who  has  been  studying  the 
subject  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  has  examined  with  micro- 
scopic attention  the  constitution  of  what  he  aptly  designates  "  the  sew- 
age of  the  atmosphere,"  studying  the  nature  of  the  '•  atoms,"  and 
measuring  the  quantity  that  we  take  into  our  lungs,  has  found  that  the 
air  of  every  locality  is  charged  with  the  detritus  of  whatever  material 
is  being  manipulated  thereabouts.  The  city-man  inhales  iron  from 
horses'  shoes  and  wheel-tires,  along  with  stone-dust  and  horse-refuse  ; 
the  inhabitant  of  a  cotton-spinning  town  breathes  in  filaments  of  the 
fibre  that  is  being  worked  about  him  ;  the  dweller  in  the  coal-districts 
absorbs  minute  black  diamonds ;  the  railway-traveller  has  his  throat 
bombarded  with  flakes  of  iron;  and  all  of  them,  all  of  us,  take  poison 
in  the  shape  of  dormant  germs  of  animal  and  plant  life,  which  can  be 
made  to  throw  off  their  torpor  and  spring  into  active  being  by  a  few  ' 
days'  steeping  in  water.  Then  what  we  exhale  !  A  drop  of  condensed 
breath  from  the  wall  of  a  crowded  room  develops  into  a  busy  scene  of 
life.  We  are  always  giving  out  organisms.  Dr.  Eansome,  another 
Manchester  air-analyst,  finds  that  an  adult  emits  three  grains'  weight 
thereof  in  a  day,  contained  in  ten  ounces  of  aqueous  vapor.  This  may 
not  seem  much ;  but  it  was  found  sufficient  to  render  the  liquid  highly 
decomposable.  Doubtless,  in  healthy  times,  this  lung-refuse  does  no 
harm :  it  may,  or  it  may  not ;  we  have  no  means  of  judging,  for  we 
cannot  tell  what  small  disorders  might  vanish  if  we  were  for  a  season  to 
breathe  air  chemically  pure.  But  it  is  when  disease  appears  that  the 
danger  comes ;  then  it  is  that  the  seed  sown  broadcast  by  one  or  two 
infected  persons  taints  the  air  far  and  wide  with  miasma.  What  is  the 
remedy  ?  It  seems  impossible  to  suggest  one.  Yet,  at  a  late  meeting 
of  the  French  Academy,  a  proposal  was  made  in  the  direction  of  a  cure 
for  a  part  at  least  of  the  evil.  It  will  be  evident  that  hospitals,  must 
cast  into  their  surrounding  atmosphere  a  vast  amount  of  vitiated  air, 
which  must  play  some  part  in  the  spread  of  infection.  This  limpid 
poison  might  be  easily  arrested,  and  without  interfering  with  the  venti- 
lation of  the  building.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  the  air  pass 
through  fire  on  its  way  out  of  the  sick-ward.  Tyndall  showed,  in  his 
recent  lecture,  that  the  organisms  are  entirely  destroyed  by  moderate 
heat ;  and  it  may  be  that  a  knowledge  of  the  purifying  effects  of  fire 
prompted  our  forefathers  to  keep  blazing  logs  in  the  sick-room.  M. 
AToestyn  was  the  proposer  of  this  new  system  of  hospital-ventilation, 
and  the  form  of  apparatus  by  which  he  would  endeavor  to  effect  it  was 
simply  a  series  of  gas-burners,  so  placed  that  the  issuing  air  must  blow 
over  them.  He  would  have  this  system  used  at  all  times  for  hospitals  ; 
and  during  epidemics  he  would  extend  it  in  some  form  to  infected 
private  dwellings. 

Modern  astronomy  has  unquestionably  made  its  greatest  advances 
since  the  application  of  spectrum  analysis.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
of  the  three  or  four  varieties  under  which  the  spectra  of  the  fixed  stars, 
including  our  sun,  have  been  grouped,  less  than  half  indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  metallic  vapors,  such  as  constitute  the  body  of  that  luminary, 
and  a  large  proportion  seem  to  be  the  light  of  inflamed  gases,  such  as 
the  corona  which  surrounds  the  sun  during  eclipses.  The  circumstance 
that  many  of  the  nebula;  are  similarly  constituted  has  been  considered 
in  this  connection.  We  have  now,  at  last,  the  definite  link  which  con- 
nects the  fixed  star  with  the  nebulte. '  The  information  is  communicated 
from  southern  latitudes,  being  the  result  of  observations  on  the  great 
qebuliE  in  Argo,  itself,  perhaps,  a  centre  of  stellar  aggregation,  as  its 
position  seems  to  be  almost  a  focal  point  of  the  splendors  of  the  south 
ern  sky.  In  the  heart  of  this  nebulte  lies  Eta  Argiis,  hitherto  chiefly 
noted  as  a  variable  star  of  long  period.  Halley  described  it  as  a  star  of 
the  fourth  magnitude ;  Lacaille  subsequently  observed  it  as  of  the  sec 
ond  magnitude.  Sir  John  Herschel  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
1833,  and  writes  respecting  this  star  in  1835.  It  was  then  approaching 
its  climax,  and  is  represented  nearly,  if  not  quite,  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. With  irregular  variations  in  appearance,  its  brilliancy  gradually 
increased  until  1843,  when  none  of  the  fixed  stars  surpassed  it  in  splen- 
dor. After  that  it  steadily  decreased,  until  it  became  almost  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  was  described  as  of  the  sixth  magnitude.  It  is 
now  again  increasing.  But  the  nebula  immediately  surrounding  it  un- 
dergoes precisely  converse  changes ;  when  the  star  is  most  brilliant,  the 
nebula  near  it  is  dim  to  ttie  point  of  invisibility ;  when  the  star  is 
faintest,  the  nebula  attains  its  utmost  brightness.  The  spectroscope, 
recently  applied  to  the  now  growing  star,  shows  conclusively  that  it  is 
surrounded  with  blazing  hydrogen,  other  gases  also  giving  evidence  of 
their  presence.  In  short,  it  is  a  star  in  flames.  Should  the  identity  of 
nebulae  and  the  solar  corona  be  established  by  these  observations  on 
Eta  Argus,  the  discovery  may  mark  a  new  era  in  astronomy,  and  sub- 
stitute positive  knowledge  for  hypothesis  as  to  the  growth  and  decadence 
of  worlds. 

The  next  transit  of  Venus  across  the  sun's  disk  will  take  place  on 
December  8. 1874 :  the  last  was  on  June  -3,  1769.    In  the  century  which 
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has  since  el-ipsed,  the  methods  and  instruments  of  otservation  have 
been  so  greatly  improved  that  modern  astronomy  may  be  regarded  as 
now  about  to  liave  its  first  opportunity  of  studying  one  of  tlie  most  sig- 
nificant and  fruitful  events  that  ever  recur  in  the  lieavens.  The  vexed 
question  of  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
settled  more  accurately  than  ever  before  by  the  next  transit.  The  Eng- 
lish Government  will  expend  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  expe- 
ditions to  favorable  points  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  for  observing 
this  transit. 

Darwin 'and  Agassiz,  and  still  more  their  respective  disciples,  repre- 
sent two  opposite  doctrines  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  animal  species. 
The  first  sustains  the  idea  that  a  gradual  development  from  inferior  to 
superior  species  tool;  place,  so  that  in  the  beginning  only  inferior  spe- 
cies of  animals  existed,  which,  by  change  of  circumstances,  gradually 
developed  into  others,  among  which  there  were  some  of  inferior,  others 
of  a  superior  type  ;  while  the  original  races,  of  which  the  fossil  remains 
prove  the  existence,  disappeared.  The  doctrine  of  Agassiz  is,  that 
every  species  had  its  separate  progenitors,  especially  created  to  propa- 
gate their  own  species  unchanged ;  that  even  the  human  race  had  at 
least  five  progenitors — one  pair  for  the  negroes,  one  pair  for  the  whites, 
etc.  Neither  of  these  theories,  according  to  the  general  acceptation  of 
the  word,  is  "  orthodox." 

On  the  25tli  of  December  last,  a  large  aerolite  fell  to  the  east  of  the 
town  of  Mourzouk  (Fezzan).  In  its  passage  through  the  heavens,  it  re- 
sembled an  immense  globe  of  fire,  emitting  innumerable  sparks,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  rumbling  noise  like  distant  thunder.  It  lias  been 
dug  out  of  the  sands  where  it  descended,  unbroken,  and  will  be  sent  to 
Constantinople.     Its  weight  is  about  five  thousand  pounds. 

Costenoble,  the  Jena  publisher,  has  just  issued  a  map  prepared  by 
Dr;  William  Ilanner,  of  the  Austrian  Agricultural  Department,  showing 
all  the  wine-growing  districts  of  Europe  and  the  Madeira  Islands,  with 
the  climates,  kinds,  qualities,  and  amounts  of  wine  produced  by  each, 
and  other  valuable  information. 

The  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  offers  prizes  of  from  fifty  to 
a  hundred  dollars,  from  the  bequest  of  Dr.  'WiUiam  J.  Walker,  for  the 
best  essays  sent  to  the  society,  addressed  "  For  the  Committee  on  the 
Walker  Prizes,"  before  April  1,  1871,  "on  the  mode  of  the  natural  dis- 
tribution of  plants  over  the  earth." 


ttsallimD. 


English   Bull-races. 

IN  an  early  volume  of  the  Northampton  (Eng.)  Mermry,  there  occurs 
the  following  notice  to  the  good  people  of  the  town  and  vicinage: 

"  On  Tuesday  in  Whitsun  week,  being  the  26th  of  May,  1724,  will  be  run 
for,  from  the  gate  of  William  Thursby,  Esquire,  leading  into  Wellingbor- 
ongh-road,  down  Abbington-street,  to  the  Pump  on  Cornmarket-hill,  in 
Norlhampton,  a  plate  of  £5  value,  by  any  bull,  cow,  or  bullock,  of  any  age  or 
size  whatsoever,  that  never  won  the  value  of  £5  in  money  or  plate." 

From  this  last  stipulation,  or  condition  of  entry,  it  is  clear  that  such 
races  were  not  uncommon.     The  advertisement  then  proceeds  : 

"Each  rider  to  have  boots  and  spurs,  with  a  goad  of  the  usual  size.  Every 
bull,  etc..  to  pay  one  shilling  entrance,  which  is  to  be  given  to  the  second  best 
bull,  etc." 

The  riders  or  jockeys  must  have  had  a  rough  time  of  it  on  their  un- 
wieldy steeds  ;  but  they,  at  least,  had  no  society's  officers  to  fear  if  they 
used  their  spurs  and  goads.  It  was  also  a  "  selling  race,"  for,  says  the 
notice : 

"The  winning  beast  to  be  sold  for  £20  (if  desired)  by  the  subscribers. 
They  are  to  start  at  the  gate  above  mentioned  at  five  oVlock  in  the  afternoon. 
If  any  disputes  arise,  to  be  decided  by  the  majority  of  the  subscribers  then 
present." 

The  sight  must  have  been  very  curious  and  very  amusing,  as  the 
bulls  came  careering  through  the  open  fields  between  the  little  village 
of  Abington  and  the  town  of  Northampton.  Damage,  however,  was 
done  to  the  crops — probably  the  bulls  could  not  be  kept  in  the  proper 
course ;  and  we  find  afterward  a  second  advertisement  to  the  eff'eet 
that— 

"  Complaints  having  been  made  thatgreat  Damage  will  be  done  to  the  Corn 

by  the  Bulls,  etc.,  starting  at  the  Gate  of  William  Thursby,  Esq.,  it  is  ordered 

.  .  that  the  Bulls,  etc.,  are  to  start  from  the  Bridge  near  Smallbrook  Spring, 

run  down  Abbington-street,  into  Northampton,  and  end  at  the  Pump  on  the 

Coramarket-hill." 

To  which  notice,  in  the  interest  of  good  sport,  is  appended  the  con- 
dition : 

"  No  less  than  Four  to  start  for  the  Plate." 

These  races  appear  to  liave  been  usually  run  at  holiday  times,  and 
doubtless  a  great  concourse  of  holiday-makers  assembled  to  wituess 


Private  Life  of  the  Pope. 
After  his  private  devotion,  he  says  or  attends  mass.  If  he  hears  it 
he  communicates,  and  in  either  case  spends  half  an  hour  in  thanksgiv- 
ing. His  breakfast  follows,  generally  half  a  cup  of  chocolate,  and  half 
a  cup  of  coffee  mingled.  A  French  roll  accompanies  this,  and  it  con- 
cludes with  a  glass  of  lemonade.  He  then  gives  private  audience  to 
the  premier  and  cabinet,  or  goes  out  to  some  church  in  state.  He  dines 
at  one.  His  bill  of  fare  is  generally  soup,  an  entree,  a  plate  of  vegeta- 
bles, a  roast,  and  salad ;  occasionally  a  little  game,  some  pastry,  of 
which  he  is  very  fond,  especially  clotted  cream,  and  a  cup  of  coffee. 
Those  who  like  minntim,  may  be  inforaied  that  he  cuts  his  meat  up  all 
at  once,  and  then  uses  a  fork  and  a  piece  of  bread ;  that  he  does  not 
disdain  the  comfortable  but  inelegant  mode  of  )Mckiiig  a  bone  by  hold- 
ing it  in  finger  and  thumb  ;  and  that  he  is  very  particular  that  his  salad 
should  have  a  crust  rubbed  with  garlic  in  it.  His  beverage  is  Monte 
Fiascone  or  Viterbo  wine.  He  takes  a  siesta  after  dinner,  then  rides 
out,  stopping  on  the  way  to  visit  some  church.  He  has  a  slight  colla- 
tion at  eight,  and  retires  at  ten.  He  keeps  all  the  canonical  fasts  and 
Lent  with  more  strictness  than  the  generality  of  the  clergy.  He  is 
fond  of  a  joke,  and  fancies  he  can  make  one.  He  is  vain,  but  harm- 
lessly so.  The  ruling  passion  of  his  life  is  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  He  calls  her  '^  Madre  tnia."  He  has  a  reliquary  with  an  ex- 
quisite painting  of  the  Madonna  on  the  obverse  side.  This  he  kisses 
devoutly,  and  lays  on  th^heads  of  particular  friends,  as  the  peasant 
presses  the  bronze  toes  ot  the  ex-Jupiter  Tonans  in  St.  Peter's  to  his 
forehead. 

What  the   Philosophers   said. 
A  metaphysician  called  Reid, 
Had  found  a  queer  notion  indeed  : 
He  believed  what  he  saw. 
So  he  found  a  new  law  ! 
This  metaphysician  called  Reid. 
There  was  a  philosopher.  Grove, 
Who  said  heat  didn't  come  from  the  stove ; 
But  gave  his  devotion 
To  heat  as  a  motion — 
This  contradictory  old  philosopher  Grove. 
There  was  a  philosopher.  Mill ; 
When  they  said,  "  Twice  two's  four,"  he  said,  "  Still, 
Perhaps  up  in  heaven 
It  makes  six  or  seven — " 
This  abnormal  philosopher,  Mill. 

English   Guineas. 

It  is  among  the  things  generally  known  that  the  guinea  obtained  its 
name  from  the  gold  of  which  it  was  made  having  been  brought  from 
the  Guinea  coast  by  the  African  company  of  traders.  The  first  notice 
of  this  gold  was  in  1649,  during  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  when, 
on  the  14th  of  April  of  that  year,  the  Parliament  leferred  to  the 
Council  of  State  a  paper  presented  to  the  House,  concerning  the 
coinage  of  gold  brought  in  a  ship  latel.y  come  from  Gviny,  for  the  hotter 
advancing  of  trade.  But  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  that  the 
name  was  first  given  to  this  coin.  It  is  among  things  not  generally 
known,  that  when  the  guinea  was  originally  coined,  the  intention  was 
to  make  it  current  as  a  twenty-shilling  piece ;  but  from  an  error,  or 
rather  a  series  of  errors,  in  calculating  the  exact  proportions  of  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver,  it  never  circulated  for  that  value.  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
in  his  time,  fixed  the  true  value  of  the  guinea,  in  relation  to  silver,  at 
twenty  shillings  and  eight  pence,  and  by  his  advice  the  crown  pro- 
claimed that  for  the  future  it  shohld  be  current  at  twenty-one  shillings. 
A  ei'.rious  question  arises  out  of  the  fact  alluded  to  ;  how  many  mill- 
ions of  money  has  the  English  public  lost  by  the  payment  of  a  guinea 
when  a  twenty-shilling  piece  would  have  sufficed  had  the  costly  error 
never  been  fallen  into  ? 

Habits  of  Immanuel  Kant. 

The  greatest  philosopher  of  Germany,  the  illustrious  Kant,  could  not 
begin  his  philosophic  meditations  without  having  first  contemplated  the 
ancient  castle  of  Konigsberg,  and  drawn  his  inspiration  from  the  itnpres- 
sions  of  the  surrounding  country.  Once,  however,  be  decided  u^/on  ab- 
senting himself  upon  a  journey  of  several  months'  duration,  during  which 
his  labors  were  necessarily  interrupted ;  but  what  was  his  disippoint- 
ment,  on  his  return,  to  find  that  the  beautiful  prospect,  which  formed 
the  charm  of  his  cabinet,  and  constituted  the  secret  of  his  learned  medi 
tations,  no  longer  existed  !  A  screen  of  poplar-trees,  rising  from  a  gar 
den  in  front,  had  developed  themselves  so  well  in  that  short-  space  of 
time  that  tliey  completely  closed  out  the  view  of  KOnigsberg  Castle,  and 
the  genius  of  Kant  remained  paralyzed  until  the  own«r  of  the  garden 
kindly  consented  to  cut  the  tops  off  the  poplars,  and  restore  to  Kant's 
eyes  the  familiar  spectacle  of  the  owl-frequented  turrets.  Like  many 
other  philosophers,  the  details  of  his  every-day  life  were  marked  by  pe 
culiar  habits.     He  could  neither  study  nor  write  in  anybody's  presence 
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nor  could  he  dine  alone.  One  or  more  guests  were  indispensable  to 
grace  his  evening  bo.ird ;  if  any  of  his  friends  disappointed  him  by  foil- 
ing to  keep  their  appointment,  he,  without  hesitation,  summoned 
strangers  from,  the  street  to  share  his  hospitality.  At  brealifast,  his 
habit  was  quite  the  contraiy,  as  he  preferred  then  to  be  alone,  and  eon- 
.  tinned  writing  while  tiiking  his  tea.  An  intimate  friend  of  his,  ignorant 
of  this  peculiarity,  dropped  in  upon  him  at  breakfast,  but,  instead  of  the 
usual  hearty  welcome,  met  with  a  cold  although  polite  reception,  had 
his  tea  sent  into  a  separate  room,  and  heard  the  key  turn  softly  in  the 
lock,  as  Kant  made  good  his  retreat. 

That. 
Now,  tJtai  is  a  word  th.it  may  often  be  joined. 

For  t/Mt  that  may  be  doubled  is  clear  to  the  mind  ; 
And  that  that  that  is  right,  is  as  plain  to  the  view 

As  tJiat  that  that  that  we  use,  is  rightly  used  too, 
And  that  that  thai  that  that  line  has  in  it  is  right — 

In  accordance  with  grammar — is  plain  in  our  sight. 


THIS  evangelical  anecdote  is  told  by  Dr.  Kay  Palmer :  A  Western 
mother  told  him  that  her  son,  whom  she  had  advised  to  unite  with 
the  church,  had  a  difficulty.  "I  don't  see, mother,  the  great  merit  iu 
Christ's  dying  for  us.  If  I  could  save  a  dozen  men  by  dying  for  them, 
I  think  I  would ;  much  more,  if  there  were  millions  of  them.  "  But, 
my  son,  would  you  die  for  a  dozen  grasshoppers  ? "  That  set  him  think  ■ 
ing.  After  a  few  days,  he  came  to  her  with  his  doubts  cleared.  "  I 
don't  know  about  the  grasshoppers ;  they  are  a  pretty  clever  kind  of 
bug.  But,  if  it  were  millions  of  mosquitoes,  I  think  I  should  let  them 
die  1 " 

The  late  Kev.  Dr.  Bethune  once  entered  the  crowded  cabin  of  a 
Brooklyn  ferry-boat,  and,  while  looking  about  for  a  seat,  suddenly 
heard  himself  addressed  by  name.  Turning  round,  he  found  a  man 
standing,  who  said;  "  Doctor,  take  my  seat ;  it  is  an  honor  to  give  such 
a  man  a  seat.  Ever  since  I  heard  of  that  big  church  in  New  York  try- 
ing to  get  you  away  by  giving  a  call  of  five  thousand  dollars,  and  you 
said  you'd  see  'em  d — d  first,  I  have  had  a  great  respect  for  you,  and  I 
think  it  an  honor  to  give  you  a  seat !  " 

Rev.  Albert  Barnes  says :  "  The  world  is  becoming  belter  every 
year,  every  month,  every  day.  In  its  progress  society  takes  hold  of  all 
that  is  valuable,  or  that  constitutes  real  improvement,  and  will  not  let  it 
die.  That  which  is  worthless  is  superseded  by  that  which  is  tiseful; 
that  which  is  injurious  and  wrong  is  dropped  by  the  way  ;  that  which 
goes  permanently  into  the  good  order  of  the  world  alone  is  maintained ; 
and  Christianity  never  had  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  intelligent  faith  of 
mankind  as  it  has  now." 

One  of  the  fashionable  women  of  Berlin  and  her  two  daughters  hav- 
ing been  taken  seriously  ill  at  a  ball,  the  physician  discovered  that  a 
green  tarlatan  worn  by  them  contained  arsenic.  The  shopkeeper  who 
sold  the  article  was  accordingly  put  on  his  trial  for  "  manslaughter." 
On  proving,  however,  that  he  had  cautioned  the  ladles  in  regard  to  the 
poisonous  nature  of  the  beautiful  green  color,  he  was  acquitted. 

Abraham  Lincoln  used  to  say  the  best  story  he  ever  read  of  himself 
was  this  :  Two  Quakeresses  were  travelling  on  the  railroad,  and  were 
discussing  the  probable  termination  of  the  war.  "I  think,"  said  the 
first,  "that  Jefferson  will  succeed."  "Why  does  thee  think  so?" 
asked  the  other.  "  Because  Jefferson  is  a  praying  man."  "And  so  is 
Abraham  a  praying  man,"  objected  the  second.  "  Yes  ;  but  the  Lord 
will  think  Abraham  is  joking  ! "  the  first  replied,  conclusively. 

The  dowry  of  Mademoiselle  Bourruet-Aubertot,  whose  marriage  con- 
tract with  Napoleon's  minister  of  fine  arts,  M.  Maurice  Eichard,  was 
signed  April  6th,  amounts  to  exactly  one  million  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven  francs.  Why  did 
papa  stop  just  three  francs  short  of  the  two  millions? 

A  rich  American  died  about  a  month  ago  in  Paris,  of  the  effects  of 
abuse  of  tobacco.  He  is  said  to  have  frequently  consumed  as  many  as 
forty  (!)  cigars  a  day.  By  his  will  he  leaves  his  children  millions,  and 
strictly  prohibits  them  from  smoking. 

Four  hundred  and  forty  thousand  shooting-permits  are  delivered  an- 
nually in  France,  wliioh,  at  twenty-five  francs  each,  make  an  aggregate 
of  two  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  number  of  hunters 
is  a  million  and  a  hah". 

A  sitting-room,  two  or  three  bedrooms,  with  use  of  kitchen  without 
attendance,  can  be  obtained  at  Brussels  for  twenty  to  twenty-five 
dollars  a  month ;  a  servant  to  cook  and  attend  for  five  doUars ;  a  servant 
merely  to  do  the  house-work  can  be  got  for  three  dollars. 


In  defence  of  the  antiquity  of  female  suffrage  it  ia.  urged  that  Shake- 
speare describes  how — 

"  The  imperial  vot'ress  passed  on 
In  maiden  meditation  fancy  free." 

It  is  said  that  a  professor  of  natural  science  in  one  of  our  collcgea 
used  annually  to  astonish  the  students  in  natural  philosophy  by  remark- 
ing, when  the  time  came  for  assigning  a  certain  portion  of  the  text- 
book: "The  class  may  go  to  Thunder." 

MODERN   OOTJKTSHIP, 

Clara,  I  love  but  thee  alone 

(Thus  sighed  the  tender  youth) ; 
Oh,  hear  me,  then,  my  passion  own. 
With  trembling  lips,  in  earnest  tone  ; 

Indeed,  I  speak  the  truth. 

He  paused,  the  blush  o'erspread  her  cheek ; 

She  let  him  draw  her  near ; 
Scarce  for  emotion  could  she  speak. 
Yet  still  she  asks  in  accents  meek. 

How  much  he  had  a  year. 

A  quarrel  on  the  Boulevards  terminated  thus,  one  day  recently,  to 
the  amusement  of  the  spectators :  "  Monsieur,  you  shall  give  me  satis- 
faction." Eeply(amid  a  peal  of  laughter) :  "  Monsieur,  I  cannot;  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Society  for  Protecting  Animals." 

The  fare  on  the  London  horse-railways  is  one  penny  a  mile.  The 
ctirs  are  made  to  convey  twenty-eight  passengers  on  the  outside  and 
twenty-two  inside,  and  are  very  elegant, 

London  and  Paris  have  at  present  about  twice  as  many  inhabitants 
as  in  1832,  while  Berlin  has  more  than  doubled  its  population  in  the  past 
thirty-eight  years. 

While  Dr.  Mary  Walker  was  lecturing  lately,  a  youth  cried  out, 
"  Are  you  the  Mary  that  had  a  little  lamb  ? "  "  No,"  was  the  reply  ; 
"  but  your  mother  had  a  little  jackass  !  " 

Sydney  Smith  used  to  object  to  written  sermons  on  the  ground  that 
indignation  a  week  old  had  no  effect. 

The  five  great  evils  of  life  are  said  to  be  standing  collars,  stove-pipe 
hats,  tight  boots,  bad  whiskey,  and  cross  women. 

In  England  the  judges  get  from  si.x  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  doUars 
a  year. 

The  Irish  Episcopal  Church  has  substituted  the  word  "presbyter" 
for  "priest." 

Mr.  Spurgeon's  church,  in  London,  owns  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  property. 

San  Francisco  has  letter-carriers,  but  the  dogs  in  front-door  yards 
are  so  excitable  they  can't  deliver  many  letters. 

Parisian  gourmands  ate  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
horses  last  year. 

You  may  sometimes  stir  a  fire  with  an  umbrella,  but  you  can  never 
keep  the  rain  off  with  a  poker. 

A  farmer  gathers  what  he  sows,  while  a  seamstress  sews  what  she 
gathers. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  forty-sLx  different  religious  denomina- 
tions in  Great  Britain. 


£Ijc  S^usextm. 


OUR  illustration  this  week  is  an  imaginary  view  of  the  geological 
period  known  as  the  Silurian — the  first  era,  according  to  the  geol- 
ogists, in  which  animal  and  vegetable  life  existed.  The  earth  is  as- 
sumed, in  the  science  of  geology,  to  have  been  originally  in  a  state  of 
super-heated  vapor,  which,  after  long-succeeding  ages,  gradually  cooled 
down  to  a  fluid,  solidifying  externally  as  the  process  of  cooling  ad- 
vanced, but  leaving  a  seething  molten  mass  within. 

Geologists  picture  the  molten  globe  as,  while  a  fluid,  affected  by  the 
sun  and  moon,  exactly  as  the  sea  is  now  affected,  so  that  a  uniform  tidal- 
wave  swept  round  and  round.  When  a  crust  was  formed,  this  wave 
continually  upheaved,  cracked,  and  shattered  it,  and  still  the  work  of 
cooling  progressed,  and,  the  heavier  substances  havingbeen  precipitated, 
the  more  volatile  commenced  to  condense,  and  the  first  rain  fell — a  boil- 
ing- shower — only  striking  the  heated  surface  to  rise  again  as  steam,  and 
then,  condensed,  to  fall  again,  until  the  surface  was  cool  enough  to  per- 
mit it  to  remain  as  water,  with  which  the  whole  earth  was  covered.  The 
tidal-wave  within,  in  its  ceaseless  surging,  now  throws  up  reefs  and 
bare,  isolated  peaks ;  and  then,  the  light  breaking  through  t*e  dense  and 
vapory  atmosphere,  the  earth  is  ready  for  the  lowest  forms  of  life.  This  ia 
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the  Silurian  period,  «n  ideal  view  of  which  is  herewith  presented.  The 
.animals  mo^  frequently  found  in  the  roclis  of  this  formation  are  crusta- 
ceans, whose  representatives  in  our  days  are  lobsters,  crabs,  and  shrimps, 
not  that  they  looked  at  all  like  them,  for  the  trilobite,  the  most  common, 
■was  a  curious  animal,  some  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  with  eyes  pro- 
truding, immovable,  and  many-faced,  so  as  to  look  in  all  directions. 
The  head  presented  the  appearance  of  an  oval  buckler,  the  mouth  was 
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underneath,  and  the  body  consisted  of  a  scries  of  joints,  or  rings,  like 
the  tail  of  a  lobster,  and  the  whole  shell  formed  a  closely-jointed  suit  of 
armor.  The  earliest  traces  of  vegetation  were  flowerless  plants,  having 
neither  leaves  nor  stems.  The  name  Silurian  was  given  to  this  period 
by  Sir  Roderick  Murehison,  because  the  rocks  composing  it  are  found 
in  very  large  quantities  in  that  region  of  England  and  Wales  once  in- 
habited by  a  tribe  called  the  Silures. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OFEDWm  DROOD. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PIIILAJNTUKOPY    IN"  MINOR    CANON    COHNEH. 

The  Ecverend  Septimus  Crisparlde  (Sep- 
timus, because  sis  little  brother  Crisparkles 
before  bim  went  out,  one  by  one,  as  they 
were  born,  like  six  weak  little  rushli"bts,  as 
they  were  lighted)  having  broken  the  thin 
morning  ice  near  Cloisterham  "Weir  with  his 
amiable  head,  much  to  the  invigoration  of 
his  frame,  was  now  assisting  his  circulation 
by  boxing  at  a  looking-glass  with  ereat  sci- 
ence and  prowess.  A  fresh  and  healthy  por- 
trait the  looking-glass  presented  of  the  Eev- 
erend  Septimus,  feinting  and  dodging  with 
the  utmost  artfulness,  and  hitting  out  from 
the  shoulder  with  the  utmost  straightness, 
while  his  radiant  features  teemed  with  inno- 
cence, and  soft-hearted  benevolence  beamed 
fi'om  his  boxing-gloves. 

it  was  scarcely  breakfast-time  yet,  for 
Mrs.  Crisparkle — mother,  not  wife  of  the 
Keverend  Septimus  —  was  only  iust  down, 
and  waiting  for  the  urn.  Indeecl,  the  Ecv- 
erend Septimus  left  off  at  this  very  moment 
to  take  tlie  pretty  old  lady's  entering  face 
between  his  boxing-gloves  and  kiss  it.  Hav- 
ing done  so  with  tenderness,  the  Eeverend 
Septimus  turned  to  again,  countering  with 
his  left,  and  putting  in  his  right,  in  a  tremen- 
dous manner. 

"I  say,  every  morning  of  my  life,  that 
you'll  do  it  at  lastj  Sept,"  remarked  the  old 
lady,  looking  on ;  ''  and  so  you  will." 

"  Do  what.  Ma  dear? " 

"Break  the  pier-glass,  or  burst  a  blood- 
vessel." 

"Neither,  please  God,  Ma  dear.  Here's 
wind,  Ma.    Look  at  this !  " 

In  a  concluding  round  of  great  severity, 
the  Eeverend  Septimus  administered  arid 
escaped  all  sorts  of  punishment,  and  wound 
up  by  getting  the  old  lady's  cap  into  Chan- 
cery—such is  the  technical  term  used  in  sci- 
entific circles  by  the  learned  in  the  Noble 
Art — with  a  liMtness  of  touch  that  hardly 
stiiTcd  the  lightest  lavender  or  cherry  rib- 
bon on  it.  Magnanimously  releasing  the 
defeated,  just  in  time  to  get  his  gloves  into 
a  drawer,  and  feign  to  be  looking  out  of 
window  in  a  contemplative  state  of  mind 
when  a  servant  entered,  the  Eeverend  Sep- 
timus then  gave  place  to  tlie  urn  and  other 
preparations  for  breakfast.  These  com- 
pleted, and  the  two  alone  again,  it  was  pleas- 
ant to  see  (or  would  have  been,  if  there  had 
been  any  one  to  see  it,  which  there  never 
was)  the  old  lady  standing  to  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer  aloud,  and  her  son.  Minor  Canon 
nevertheless,  standing  with  bent  head  to 
hear  it,  he  being  within  five  years  of  forty ; 
much  as  he  had  stood  to  hear  the  same  words 
from  the  same  lips  when  he  was  within  five 
months  of  four. 

What  is  prettier  than  an  old  lady — except 
a  young  lady — when  her  eyes  are  bright, 
wlien  her  figure  is  trim  and  compact,  "^vhen 
her  face  is  cheerful  and  calm,  when  her  dress 
is  as  the  dress  of  a  china  shepherdess:  so 
dainty  in  its  colors,  so  individually  assorted 
to  herself,  so  neatly  moulded  on  her  ?  Noth- 
ing is  prettier,  thought  the  good  Minor  Canon 
frequently,  when  taking  his  seat  at  table 
opposite  his  long-widowed  mother.  Her 
thought  at  such  times  may  be  condensed  into 
the  two  words  that  oftenest  did  duty  together 
in  all  her  conversations :  "  Jly  Sept ! " 

/rhey  were  a  good  pair  to  sit  breakfasting 
togetlier  in   Minor  Canon  Coruer,  Cloister- 


FJLRT     SECOlSn). 

ham.  For  Minor  Canon  Comer  was  a  quiet 
place  in  the  shadow  of  the  Cathedral,  which 
the  cawing  of  the  rooks,  the  echoing  footsteps 
of  rare  passers,  the  sound  of  the  Cathedral 
beU,  or  the  roll  of  the  Cathedral  organ, 
seemed  to  render  more  quiet  than  absolute 
silence.  Swaggering  fighting-men  had  had 
their  centuries  of  ramping  and  raving  about 
Minor  Canon  Corner,  and  beaten  serfs  had 
had  their  centuries  of  drudging  and  dying 
there,  and  powerful  monks  had  had  their 
centuries  of  being  sometimes  useful  and 
sometimes  harmful  there,  and  behold  they 
were  all  gone  out  of  Minor  Canon  Corner, 
and  so  much  the  better.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
highest  uses  of  their  ever  having  been  there, 
was,  that  there  miglit  be  left  behind  that 
blessed  air  of  tranquillity  which  pervaded 
Minor  Canon  Cornerj  and  that  serenely  ro- 
mantic state  of  the  mind — productive  for  the 
most  part  of  pity  and  forbearance — which 
is  engendered  by  a  sorrowful  story  that  is  all 
told,  or  a  pathetic  jilay  that  is  played  out. 

Eed-brick  walls  harmoniously  toned  down 
in  color  by  time,  strong-rooted .  ivy,  latticed 
windows,  panelled  rooms,  big  oaken  beams 
in  little  places,  and  stone-walled  gardens 
where  annual  fruit  yet  ripened  upon  monk- 
ish trees,  were  the  principal  surroundings 
of  pretty  old  Mrs.  Crisparkle  and  the  Eev- 
erend Septimus  as  they  sat  at  breakfast. 

"And  what.  Ma  dear,"  inquired  the  Mi- 
nor Canon,  giving  proof  of  a  wholesome  and 
vigorous  appetite,   '  does  the  letter  say  ? " 

The  pretty  old  lady,  after  reading  it,  had 
just  laid  it  down  upon  the  breakfast-cloth. 
She  handed  it  over  to  her  son. 

Now  the  old  lady  was  exceedingly  proud 
of  her  bright  eyes  being  so  clear  that  she 
could  read  writing  without  spectacles.  Her 
son  was  also  so  proud  of  the  circumstance, 
and  so  dutifully  bent  on  her  deriving  the 
utmost  possible  gratification  from  it,  that  he 
had  invented  the  pretence  that  he  himself 
could  not  read  writing  without  spectacles. 
Therefore  he  now  assumed  a  pair,  of  grave 
and  prodigious  proportions,  which  not  only 
seriously  inconvenienced  his  nose  and  his 
breakfast,  but  seriously  impeded  his  pemsal 
of  the  letter.  For  he  had  the  eyes  of  a  mi- 
croscope and  a  telescope  combined,  when  they 
were  unassisted. 

"  It's  from  Mr.  Honeythunder,  of  course," 
said  the  old  lady,  folding  her  arms. 

"  Of  course,"  assented  her  son.  He  then 
lamely  read  on: 

"  Haven  of  Philanthropy, 
"  Cliief  Offices,  Loudon,  Wednesday. 

"  Dear  Madam, 

"'I  write  in  the — '  In  the  what's  this? 
What  does  he  write  in  ? " 

"In  the  chair,"  said  the  old  lady. 

The  Eeverend  Septimus  took  off  his 
spectacles,  that  he  might  see  her  face,  as  he 
exclaimed — 

"  Why,  what  should  he  write  in? " 

"Bless  me,  bless  me.  Sept,"  returned  the 
old  lady,  "you  don't  see  the  context!  .  Give 
it  back  to  me,  my  dear." 

Glad  to  get  his  spectacles  off  (for  they  al- 
ways made  his  eyes  water)  her  son  obeyed, 
murmuring  that  his  sight  for  reading  manu- 
script got  worse  and  worse  daily. 

"  '  1  write,'  "  his  mother  went  on,  reading 
very  perspicuously  and  precisely,  " '  from 
the  chair,  to  which  I  sli.ill  probaljly  be  con- 
fined for  some  hours.' " 

Septimus  looked  at  the  row  of  chairs 
against  the  wall,  with  a  half-protesting  and 
half-appealing  countenance. 


" '  We  have,'  "  the  old  lady  read  on  with 
a  little  extra  emphasis,  "  '  a  meeting  of  our 
Convened  Chief  Composite  Committee  of 
Central  and  District  Philanthropists,  at  our 
Head  Haven  as  above  ;  and  it  is  their  unan- 
imous pleasure  that  I  take  the  chair.'  " 

Septimus  breathed  more  freely,  and  mut- 
tered. "  Oh  !     If  he  comes  to  that,  let  him." 

"  '  Not  to  lose  a  day's  post,  I  take  the  op- 
portunity of  a  long  report  being  read,  de- 
nouncing a  public  miscreant — '  " 

"  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing,"  inter- 
posed the  gentle  Minor  Canon,  laying  down 
his  knife  and  fork  to  rub  his  ear  in  a  vexed 
manner,  "  that  these  Philanthropists  are  al- 
ways denouncing  somebody.  And  it  is  an- 
other most  extraordinary  thing  that  they  are 
always  so  violently  flush  of  miscreants  !  " 

"'Denouncing  a  public  miscreant!'" — 
the  old  lady  resumed,  "  '  to  get  our  little  af- 
fair of  business  off  my  mind.  I  have  spoken 
with  my  two  wards,  Neville  and  Helena 
Landless,  on  the  subject  of  their  defective 
education,  and  they  give  in  to  the  plan  pro- 

Sosed ;  as  I  should  have  taken  good  care  they 
idj  whether  they  lilted  it  or  not.'  " 

"And  it  is  another  most  extraordinary 
thing,"  remarked  the  Minor  Canon  in  the 
same  tone  as  before,  "that  these  Philan- 
thropists are  so  given  to  seizing  their  fellow- 
creatures  by  the  scruff'  of  the  neck,  and  (as 
one  may  say)  bumping  them  into  the  paths 
of  peace. — I  beg  your  pardon.  Ma  dear,  for 
interrupting." 

" '  Therefore,  dear  Madam,  you  will  please 
prepare  your  son,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Septimus,  to 
expect  Neville,  as  an  inmate  to  be  read  with, 
on  Monday  next.  On  the  same  dtiy  Helena 
will  accompany  him  to  Cloisterham,  to  take 
up  her  quarters  at  the  Nuns'  House,  the  es- 
tablishment recommended  by  yourself  and 
son  jointly.  Please  likewise  to  prepare  for 
her  reception  and  tuition  there.  The  terras 
in  both  cases  are  understood  to  be  exactly  as 
stated  to  me  in  writing  by  yourself,  when  I 
opened  a  correspondence  with  you  on  this 
subject,  after  the  honor  of  being  introduced 
to  you  at  your  sister's  house  in  town  here. 
With  compliments  to  the  Eev.  Mr.  Septimus, 
I  am.  Dear  Madam,  Your  afi'ectionate  brother 
(In  Philanthropy),  Luke  IIoxETTnuNDEB.'  " 

"Well,  Ma,"  said  Septimus,  after  a  little 
more  rubbing  of  his  car,  "  we  must  try  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  room  for 
an  inmate,  and  that  I  have  time  to  bestow 
upon  him,  and  inclination  too.  I  must  con- 
fess to  feeling  rather  glad  that  he  is  not  Mr. 
Honeythunder  himself.  Tliough  that  seems 
wTctchedly  prejudiced — does  it  not? — for  I 
never  saw  him.     Is  he  a  large  man,  Ma? " 

"  I  should  call  him  a  large  man,  my  dear," 
the  old  lady  lepUed,  after  some  hesitation, 
"  but  that  his  voice  is  so  much  larger." 

"Than  himself?" 

"  Than  anybody." 

"Hall!"  said  Septimus.  And  finished 
his  breakfast  as  if  the  flavor  of  the  Superior 
Family  Souchong,  and  also  of  the  ham  and 
toast  and  eggs,  were  a  little  on  the  wane. 

Mrs.  Crisparkle's  sister,  another  piece  of 
Dresden  china,  and  matching  her  so  neatly 
that  they  would  have  made  a  delightful  pair 
of  ornaments  for  the  two  ends  of  any  capa- 
cious old-fashioned  ehimncy-picce,  and  oy 
right  should  never  have  been  seen  apin-t,  was 
the  childless  wife  of  a  clergyman  holding 
Corporation  preferment  in  Lonclon  City.  Mr. 
Honeythunder,  in  his  public  character  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Philanthropy,  had  come  to  know 
Mrs.  Crisparkle  during  the  last  rematching 
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of  the  china  ornaments  (in  other  words  dur- 
ing her  last  annual  visit  to  her  sister),  after  a 
public  occasion  of  a  phQauthropic  nature, 
when  certain  devoted  orphans  of  tender  years 
had  been  glutted  with  plum  buns  and  plump 
bumptiousness.  These  were  all  the  antece- 
dents known  in  Minor  Canon  Corner  of  the 
coming  pupils. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me,  Ma," 
said  Mr.  Crisparkle,  atter  thinking  the  matter 
over,  "  that  the  first  thing  to  be  donCj  is,  to 
put  these  yomig  people  as  much  at  their  ease 
as  possible.  There  is  nothing  disinterested 
in  the  notion,  because  we  cannot  be  at  our 
ease  with  them  unless  they  are  at  their  ease 
with  us.  Now,  Jasper's  nephew  is  down 
here  at  present ;  and  like  takes  to  like,  and 
youth  takes  to  youth.  He  is  a  cordi.tl  young 
fellow,  and  we  will  have  him  to  meet  tliu 
brother  and  sister  at  dinner.  That's  three. 
We  can't  think  of  asking  him,  without  asking 
Jasper.  That's  four.  Add  Miss  Twinkletou 
and  the  fairy  bride  that  is  to  be,  and  that's 
six.  Add  our  two  selves,  and  that's  eight. 
Would  eight  at  a  friendly  dinner  at  all  put 
you  out.  Ma?" 

"Nine  would.  Sept,"  returned  the  old 
lady,  visibly  nervous. 

"  My  dear  Ma,  I  particularize  eight." 
"  The  exact  size  of  the  table  and  the  room, 
my  dear." 

So  it  was  settled  that  way ;  and  when  Mr. 
Crisparkle  called  with  his  mother  upon  Miss 
Twinkleton,  to  arrange  for  the  reception  of 
Miss  Helena  Landless  at  the  Nuns'  House, 
the  two  other  invitations  having  reference  to 
that  establishment  were  proffered  and  ac- 
cepted. Miss  Twinkleton  did,  indeed,  glance 
at  the  globes,  as  regretting  that  they  were  not 
formed  to  be  taken  out  into  society ;  but  be- 
came reconciled  to  leaving  them  behind.  In- 
structions were  then  dispatched  to  the  Phi- 
lanthropist for  tile  departure  and  arrival,  in 
good  time  for  dinner,  of  Mr.  Neville  and  Miss 
Helena ;  and  stock  for  soup  became  fragrant 
iir  the  air  of  Minor  Canon  Corner. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  railway  to 
Cloisterham,  and  Mr.  Sapsea  said  there  never 
would  be.  Mr.  Sapsea  said  more ;  he  said 
there  never  should  be.  And  yet,  marvellous 
to  consider,  it  has  come  to  pass,  in  these  days, 
tiiat  Express  Trains  don't  think  Cloisterham 
worth  stopping  at,  but  yell  and  whirl  through 
it  on  their  larger  errands,  casting  the  dust  off 
their  wheels  as  a  testimony  against  its  insig- 
niiicance.  Some  remote  fragment  of  Mam 
Line  to  somewhere  else,  there  waSj  which  was 
going  to  ruin  the  Money  Market  if  it  failed, 
and  Church  and  State  if  it  succeeded,  and  (ot 
course)  the  Constitution,  whether  or  no  j  but 
even  that  had  already  so  unsettled  Cloister- 
ham traffic,  that  the  traffic,  deserting  the 
high-road,  came  sneaking  in  from  an  unpre- 
cedented part  of  the  country  by  a  back  stable- 
way,  for  many  years  labelled  at  the  corner : 
"Beware  of  the  Dog." 

To  this  ignominious  avenue  of  approach, 
Mr.  Crfsparkle  repaired,  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  a  short  squat  omnibus,  with  a  dispropor- 
tionate heap  of  luggage  on  the  roof — like  a 
little  elephant  with  inhnitely  too  much  Castle 
— which  was  then  the  daily  service  between 
Cloisterham  and  external  mankind.  As  this 
vehicle  lumbered  up,  Mr.  Crisparkle  could 
hardly  see  any  thing  else  of  it  for  a  large  out- 
side passenger  seated  on  the  box,  with  his 
elbows  squared,  and  his  hands  on  his  knees, 
compressing  the  driver  into  a  most  uncom- 
fortably small  compass,  and  glowering  about 
him  with  a  strongly-marked  face. 

"Is  this  Cloisterham?"  demanded  the 
passenger,  in  a  tremendous  voice. 

"It  is,"  replied  the  driver,  rubbing  him- 
self as  if  he  ached,  after  throwing  the  reins 
to  the  ostler.  "  And  I  never  was  so  glad  to 
see  it." 

"Tell  your  master  to  make  his  box-seat 
wider  then,"  returned  the  passenger.  "  Your 
master  is  morally  bound — and  ought  to  be 
legally,  under  ruinous  penalties — to  provide 
for  the  comfort  of  his  fellow-man." 

The  driver  instituted,  with  the  palms  of 
his  hands,  a  superficial  perquisition  into  the 
state  of  his  skeleton ;  which  seemed  to  make 
him  anxious. 

"  Have  I  sat  upon  you?"  asked  the  pas- 


"You  have,"   said  the   driver,  as  if  ho 
didn't  like  it  at  all. 

"  Take  that  card,  my  friend." 

"I  think  I  won't  deprive  you  on  it,"  re- 


turned the  driver,  casting  his  eyes  over  it 
with  no  great  favor,  without  taking  it. 
"  What's  tlie  good  of  it  to  me?" 

"Be  a  Member  of  that  Society,"  said  the 
passenger. 

"What  shall  I  get  by  it?"  asked  the 
driver. 

"Brotherhood,"  returned  the  passenger, 
in  a  ferocious  voice. 

"Thankee,"  said  the  driver,  very  delib- 
erately, as  he  got  down ;  "  my  mother  was 
contented  with  jpyself,  and  bo  am  I.  I  don't 
want  no  brothers."  * 

"  But  you  must  have  them,"  replied  the 
passenger,  also  descending,  "whether  you 
like  it  or  not.    I  am  your  brother." 

"  I  say  ! "  expostulated  the  driver,  becom- 
ing more  chafed  in  temper ;  "  not  too  fur  1 
The  worm  will,  when — " 
•  But  here  Mr.  Crisparkle  interposed,  re- 
monstrating aside,  in  a  friendly  voice,  "  Joe, 
Joe,  Joe !  Don't  forget  yourself,  Joe,  my 
good  fellow  1 "  and  then,  when  Joe  peaceably 
touched  his  hat,  accosting  the  passenger  with, 
"Mr.  Honeythunder?" 

"  That  is  my  name,  sir." 

"  My  name  is  Crisparkle." 

"Eev.  Mr.  Septimus?  Glad  to  see  you, 
sir.  Neville  and  Helena  are  inside.  Having 
a  little  succumbed  of  late,  under  the  pressure 
of  my  public  labors,  I  thought  I  would  take 
a  mouthful  of  fresh  air,  and  come  down  with 
them,  and  return  at  night.  So  you  are  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Septimus,  are  you?"  surveying  him 
on  the  whole  with  disappointment,  and  twist- 
ing a  double  eyeglass  by  its  ribbon,  as  if  he 
were  roasting  it ;  but  not  otherwise  using  it. 
"  Hah !  I  expected  to  see  you  older, 
sir." 

"  I  hope  you  will,"  was  the  good-humored 
replv. 

"  Eh  ? "  demanded  Mr.  Honeythunder. 

"  Only  a  poor  little  joke.  Not  worth  re- 
peating." 

"Joke?  Ay;  I  never  see  a  joke,"  Mr. 
Honeythunder  frowningly  retorted.  "  A  joke 
is  wasted  upon  me,  sir.  Where  are  they? 
Helena  and  Neville,  come  here !  Mr.  Cris- 
parkle has  come  down  to  meet  you." 

An  unusually  handsome  lithe  young  fel- 
low, and  an  unusually  handsome  lithe  girl ; 
much  alike ;  both  very  dark,  and  very  rich  in 
color ;  she  of  almost  the  gypsy  type ;  some- 
thing untamed  about  them  both;  a  certain 
air  upon  them  of  hunter  and  huntress ;  yet 
withal  a  certain  air  of  being  the  objects  of 
the  chase,  rather  than  the  followers.  Slender, 
supple,  quick  of  eye  and  limb ;  half  shy,  half 
defiant;  fierce  of  look;  an  indefinable  kind 
of  pause  coming  and  going  on  their  whole  ex- 
pression, both  efface  and  form,  which  might 
DC  equally  likened  to  the' pause  before  a  crouch, 
or  a  bound.  The  rough  mental  notes  made 
in  the  first  five  minutes  by  Mr.  Crisparkle 
would  have  read  thus,  verbatim. 

He  invited  Mr.  Honeythunder  to  dinner, 
with  a  troubled  mind  (for  the  discomfiture  of 
the  de.ir  old  china  shepherdess  lay  heavy  on 
it),  and  gave  his  arm  to  Helena  -Landless. 
Both  she  and  her  brother,  as  they  walked  all 
together  through  the  ancient  streets,  took 
great  delight  in  what  he  pointed  out  of  the 
Cathedral  and  the  Monastery-ruin,  and  won- 
dered— so  his  notes  ran  on — much  as  if  they 
were  beautiful  barbaric  captives  brought  from 
some  wild  tropical  dominion.  Mr.  Honey- 
thunder walked  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
shouldering  the  natives  out  of  his  way,  and 
loudly  developing  a  scheme  he  had,  for  mak- 
ing a  raid  on  all  the  unemployed  persons  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  laying  them  every  one 
by  the  heels  in  jail,  and  forcing  them,  on 
pain  of  prompt  extermination,  to  become 
philanthropists. 

Mrs.  Crisparkle  had  need  of  her  own 
share  of  philanthropy  when  she  beheld  this 
very  large  and  very  loud  excrescence  on  the 
little  party.  Always  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  Boil  upon  the  face  of  society,  Mr. 
Honeythunder  expanded  into  an  inflamma- 
tory Wen  in  Minor  Canon  Corner.  Though 
it  was  not  literally  true,  as  was  facetiously 
charged  against  him  by  public  unbelievers, 
that  ne  called  aloud  to  his  fellow-creatures, 
"  Curse  your  souls  and  bodies,  come  here 
and  be  blessed  1  "  still  his  philanthropy  was 
of  that  gunpowderous  sort  that  the  differ- 
ence between  it  and  animosity  was  hard  to 
determine.  You  were  to  abolish  military 
force,  "but  you  were  first  to  bring  all  com- 
manding oiiieors  who  had  done  their  duty, 


to  trial  by  court-martial  for  that  offence, 
and  shoot  them.  You  were  to  abolish  war, 
but  were  to  make  converts  by  making  war 
upon  them,  and  charging  them  with  loving 
war  as  the  apple  of  their  eye.  Y'ou  were 
to  have  no  capital  punishment,  but  were 
first  to  sweep  off'  the  face  of  the  earth  all 
legislators,  jurists,  and  judges  who  were  of 
the  contrary  opinion.  Y'ou  were  to  have 
universal  concord,  and  were  to  get  it  by 
eliminating  all  the  people  who  wouldn't,  or 
conscientiously  couldn't,  be  concordant.  Y'ou 
were  to  love  your  brother  as  yourself,  but 
after  an  indefinite  interval  of  maligning  him 
(very  much  as  if  you  hated  him),  and  calling 
him  all  manner  of  names.  Above  all  things, 
you  were  to  do  nothing  in  private,  or  on  your 
own  account.  You  were  to  go  to  the  offices 
of  the  Haven  of  Philanthropy,  and  put  your 
name  down  as  a  Member  and  a  Professing 
Philanthropist.  Then  you  were  to  pay  up 
your  subscription,  get  your  card  of  member- 
ship, and  your  ribbon  and  medal,  and  were 
evermore  to  live  upon  a  platform,  and  ever- 
more to  say  what  Mr.  Honeythunder  said, 
and  what  the  Treasurer  said,  and  what  the 
sub-Trfcsurcr  said,  and  what  the  Committee 
said,  and  what  the  sub-Committee  said,  and 
what  the  Secretary  said,  and  what  the  vice- 
Secretary  said.  And  this  was  usually  said 
in  the  unanimously-carried  resolution  under 
hand  and  seal,  to  the  effect:  "That  this  as- 
sembled body  of  Professing  Philanthropists 
views,  with  indignant  scorn  and  contempt, 
not  unmixed  with  utter  detestation  and 
loathing  abhorrence" — in  short,  the  base- 
ness of  all  those  who  do  not  belong  to  it,  and 
pledges  itself  to  make  as  many  obnoxious 
statements  as  possible  abo'ut  them,  without 
being  at  all  particular  as  to  facts. 

The  dinner  was  a  most  doleful  break- 
down. The  philanthropist  deranged  the 
symmetry  of  the  table,  sat  himself  in  the 
way  of  the  waiting,  blocked  up  the  thorough- 
fare, and  drove  Mr.  Tope  (who  assisted  the 
parlor-maid)  to  the  verge  of  distraction  by 
passing  plates  and  dishes  on,  over  his  own 
head.  Nobody  could  talk  to  anybody,  be- 
cause he  held  forth  to  everybody  at  once,  as 
if  the  company  had  no  individual  existence, 
but  were  a  Meeting.  He  impounded  the 
Eeverend  Mr.  Septimus,  as  an  official  per- 
sonage to  be  addressed,  or  kind  of  human 
peg  to  hang  his  oratorical  hat  on,  and  fell 
into  the  exasperating  habit,  common  among 
such  orators,  of  impersonating  him  as  a 
wicked  and  weak  opponent.  Thus,  he 
would  ask,  "And  will  you,  sir,  now  stul- 
tify yourself  by  telling  me" — and  so  forth, 
when  the  innocent  man  had  not  opened  his 
lips,  nor  me.int  to  open  them.  Or  he  would 
say,  "Now  see,  sir,  to  what  a  position  you 
are  reduced.  I  will  leave  you  no  escape. 
After  exhausting  all  the  resources  of  fraud 
and  falsehood,  during  years  upon  years; 
after  exhibiting  a  combination  of  dastardly 
mcinness  with  ensanguined  daring,  such  as 
the  world  has  not  often  witnessed ;  you  have 
now  the  hypocrisy  to  bend  the  knee  before 
the  most  degraded  of  mankind,  and  to  sue, 
and  whine,  and  howl  for  mercy ! "  Whereat 
the  unfortunate  Minor  Canon  would  look, 
in  part  indignant,  and  in  part  pei-plexed ; 
while  his  worthy  mother  sat  bridling,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
party  lapsed  into  a  sort  of  gelatinous  state, 
in  which  there  was  no  flavor  or  solidity,  and 
very  little  resistance. 

But  the  gush  of  philanthropy  that  burst 
forth  when  the  departure  of  Mr.  Honey 
thunder  t>ejran  to  impend  must  have  been 
highly  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  that  dis- 
tinguished man.  His  coffee  was  produced, 
by  the  special  activity  of  Mr.  Tope^  a  full 
hour  before  he  wanted  it.  Mr.  Crisparkle 
sat  with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  for  about  the 
same  period,  lest  he  should  overstay  his 
time.  The  four  young  people  were  unani- 
mous in  believing  that  tne  Cathedral  clock 
struck  three  qiiarters,  when  it  actually  struck 
but  one.  Miss  Twinkleton  estimated  the 
distance  to  the  omnibus  at  five-and-twenty 
minutes'  walk,  when  it  was  really  five.  The 
affectionate  kindness  of  the  whole  circle  hus- 
tled him  into  his  great-coat,  and  shoved  him 
out  into  the  moonlight,  as  if  he  were  a  fugi- 
tive traitor  with  whom  they  sympathized, 
and  a  troop  of  horse  were  at  the  back  door. 
Mr.  Crisparkle  and  his  new  charge,  who  took 
him  to  the  omnibus,  were  so  fervent  in  their 
apprehensions  of  his  catching  eokl,  that  they 
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shut  him  up  in  it  instantly  aud  left  him,  with 
still  half  an  hour  to  spare. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MOKE   CONFIDENCES  THAN   ONE. 

'^  I  KNCw  very  little  of  that  gentleman, 
sir,"  said  Neville,  to  the  Minor  Canon  as  they 
turned  back. 

"  You  know  very  little  of  your  guardian  2 " 
the  Minor  Canon  repeated. 

"  Almost  nothing." 

"  How  came  he — " 

"To  be  my  guardian?  I'll  tell  you,  sir. 
I  suppose  you  know  that  we  come  (my  sister 
■  and  I)  from  Ceylon?" 

"Indeed,  no." 

"  I  wonder  at  that.  We  lived  with  a  step- 
father there.  Our  mother  died  there,  when 
we  were  little  cliildrcn.  AVe  have  had  a 
wretched  existence.  She  made  liim  our 
guardian,  and  he  was  a  miserly  wretch  who 
grud<^ed  us  food  to  eat,  and  clothes  to  wear. 
At  his  death,  he  passed  us  over  to  this  man ; 
for  no  better  reason  that  I  know  of,  than  his 
being  a  friend  or  connection  of  his,  whose 
name  was  always  in  print  and  catching  his 
attention." 

"  That  was  latelyj  I  suppose  ? " 

"  Quite  lately,  sir.  This  stepfather  of 
ours  was  a  cruel  brute  as  well  as  a  grinding 
one.  It  was  well  he  died  when  he  did,  or  1 
might  have  killed  him." 

Mr.  Crisparkle  stopped  short  in  the  moon- 
light and  looked  at  his  hopeful  pupil  in  con- 
sterjiation.  " 

"I  surprise  you,  sir?"  he  said,  with  a 
quick  change  to  a  submissive  manner. 

"  You  shook  me ;  unspeakably  shock 
me." 

The  pupil  hung  his  head  for  a  little  while 
as  thejr  walked  on,  and  then  said,  "  You  never 
saw  him  beat  your  sister.  I  have  seen  liim 
beat  mine,  more  than  once  or  twice,  and  I 
never  forgot  it." 

"Nothing,"  said  Mr.  Crisparkle,  "not 
even  a  beloved  and  beautiful  sister's  tears 
under  dastardly  ill-usage,"  he  became  less 
severe,  in  spite  of  himself,  as  his  indignation 
rose,  "  could  justify  those  horrible  expres- 
sions that  you  used." 

"I  am  sorry  I  used  them,  and  especially 
toyou,  sir.  I  beg  to  recall  them.  But  per- 
mit me  to  set  you  right  on  one  point.  You 
spoke  of  my  sister's  tears.  My  sister  would 
have  let  him  tear  her  to  pieces,  before  she 
would  have  let  liim  believe  that  he  could 
make  her  shed  a  tear." 

Mr.  Crisparkle  reviewed  those  mental 
notes  of  his,  and  was  neither  at  all  surprised 
to  hear  it,  nor  at  all  disposed  to  question  it. 

"Perhaps  you  will  think  it  strange,  sir," 
— tliis  was  said  in  a  hesitating  voice —  "  that 
I  should  so  soon  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  con- 
fide in  you,  and  to  have  the  kindness  to  hear 
a  word  or  two  from  me  in  my  defence  ? " 

"Defence?"  Mr.  Crisparkle  repeated. 
"  You  are  not  on  your  defence,  Mr.  Neville." 

"I  think  I  ain,  sir.  At  least  I  know  I 
should  be,  if  you  were  better  acquainted  with 
my  character." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Neville,"  was  the  rejoinder, 
"  what  if  you  leave  me  to  find  it  out'j  " 

"  Since  it  is  your  pleasure,  sir,"  answered 
the  young  man,  with  a  quick  change  in  his 
manner  to  sullen  disappointment ;  since  it 
is  your  pleasure  to  check  me  in  my  impulse, 
I  must  submit." 

There  was  that  in  the  tone  of  this  short 
speech  which  made  the  conscientious  man  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  uneasy.  It  hinted  to 
him  that  he  might,  without  meaning  it,  turn 
aside  a  trustfulness  beneiicial  to  a  misshapen 
young  mind,  and  perhaps  to  his  own  power 
of  directing  and  improving  it.  They  were 
within  sight  of  the  lights  in  his  windows,  and 
he  stopped. 

"  Let  us  turn  back  and  take  a  turn  or  two 
up  and  down,  Mr.  Neville,  or  you  may  not 
have  time  to  finish  what  you  wish  to  say  to 
me.  You  are  hasty  in  thinking  that  I  mean 
to  check  you.  Quite  the  contrary,  I  invite 
your  confidence." 

"You  have  invited  it,  sir,  without  know- 
ing it,  ever  since  I  came  here.  1  say  '  ever 
since,'  as  if  I  had  been  here  a  week!  The 
truth  is,  we  came  here  (my  sister  and  1)  to 
quarrel  with  you,  aud  affront  you,  and  break 
awav  again." 


"  Eeally  ? "  said  Mr.  Crisparkle,  at  a  dead 
loss  for  any  thing  else  to  say. 

"  You  see,  we  could  not  know  what  you 
were  beforehand,  sir :  could  we  ?  " 

"  Clearly  not,"  said  Mr.  Crisparkle. 

"And,  having  liked  no  one  else  with 
whom  we  have  ever  been  brought  into  con- 
tact, wc  had  made  up  our  minds  not  to  like 
you." 

"Eeally?"  said  Mr.  Crisparkle,  again. 

"  But,  we  do  like  you,  sir,  and  wo  sec  an 
unmistakable  difference  between  your  house 
aud  your  reception  of  us,  and  any  thing  else 
we  have  ever  known.  This — and  my  hap- 
pening to  be  alone  with  jrou — and  every  thing 
around  us  seeming  so  quiet  and  peaeefid  after 
Mr.  Honeythunder's  departure — and  Cloister- 
ham  being  so  old  and  grave  and  beautiful, 
with  the  moon  shining  on  it — these  things  in- 
clined me  to  open  my  heart." 

"  I  quite  understand,  Mr.  Neville.  And 
it  is  salutary  to  listen  to  such  influences." 

"  In  describing  my  own  imperfections,  sir, 
I  must  ask  you  not  to  suppose  that  I  am  de- 
scribing my  sister's.  She  has  come  out  of 
the  disadvantages  of  our  miserable  life  as 
much  better  than  I  am  as  that  Cathedral  tow- 
er is  higher  than  those  chimneys." 

Mr.  Crisparkle  in  liis  own  breast  was  not 
so  sure  of  this. 

"  I  have  had,  sir,  from  my  earliest  remem- 
brance, to  suppress  a  deadly  and  bitter  hatred. 
This  has  made  me  secret  and  revengeful.  I 
have  been  always  tyrannically  held  down  by 
the  strong  hand.  This  has  driven  me,  in  my 
weakness,  to  the  resource  of  being  false  and 
mean.  I  have  been  stinted  of  education, 
liberty,  money,  dress,  the  very  necessaries  of 
life,  the  commonest  pleasures  of  childhood, 
the  commonest  possessions  of  youth.  This 
has  caused  me  to  be  utterly  wanting  in  I 
don't  know  what  emotions,  or  remembrances, 
or  good  instincts — I  have  not  even  a  name 
for  the  thing,  you  see  ! — that  you  have  had  to 
work  upon  in  other  young  men  to  whom  you 
have  been  accustomed." 

"  This  is  evidently  true.  But  this  is  not 
encouraging,"  thought  Mr.  Crisparkle,  as 
they  turned  again. 

"And  to  finish  with,  sir:  I  have  been 
brought  up  among  abject  and  servile  depend- 
ants, of  an  inferior  race,  and  I  may  easily 
have  contracted  some  affinity  with  them. 
Sometimes,  I  don't  know  but  that  it  may  be 
a  drop  of  what  is  tigerish  in  their  blood." 

"  As  in  the  case  of  that  remark  just 
now,"  thought  Mr.  Crisparkle. 

"  In  a  last  word  of  reference  to  my  sister, 
sir  (we  are  twin  children),  you  ought  to  know, 
to  her  honor,  that  nothing  in  our  misery  ever 
subdued  her,  though  it  often  cowed  me. 
When  we  ran  away  from  it  (we  ran  away  four 
times  in  six  years,  to  Ije  soon  brought  back 
and  cruelly  punished),  the  flight  was  always 
of  her  planning  and  leading.  Each  time  she 
dressed  as  a  boy,  and  showed  the  daring  of  a 
man.  I  take  it  wc  were  seven  years  old  when 
we  first  decamped  ;  but,  I  remember,  when  I 
lost  the  pockot-lcnife  with  which  she  was  to 
have  cut  her  hair  short,  how  desperately  she 
tried  to  tear  it  out,  or  bite  it  off.  I  have 
nothing  further  to  say,  sir,  except  that  I  hope 
you  will  bear  with  me  and  make  allowance 
for  me." 

"  Of  that,  Mr.  Neville,  you  may  be  sure," 
returned  the  Minor  Canon;  "  I  don't  preach 
more  than  I  can  help,  and  I  will  not  repay 
your  confidence  with  a  sermon.  But  I  en- 
treat you  to  bear  in  mind,  very  seriously  and 
steadily,  that,  if  I  am  to  do  you  any  good,  it 
can  only  be  with  your  own  assistance ;  and 
that  you  can  only  render  that,  efficiently,  by 
seeking  aid  from  Heaven." 

"I  will  try  to  do  my  part,  sir." 

"And,  Mr.  Neville,  1  will  try  to  do  mine. 
Here  is  my  hand  on  it.  May  God  bless  our 
endeavors ! " 

They  were  now  standing  at  his  house- 
door,  and  a  cheerful  sound  of  voices  and 
laughter  was  heard  within. 

^'  We  will  take  one  more  turn  before  going 
in,"  said  Mr.  Crisparkle,  "  for  I  want  to  ast 
you  a  question.  When  you  said  you  were  in 
a  changed  mind  concerning  me,  you  spoke, 
not  only  for  yourself,  but  for  your  sister, 
too." 

"  Undoubtedly  I  did,  sir." 

"Excuse  me,  Jfr.  Neville,  but  I  think  you 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  communicating 
with  your  sister  since  I  met  you.  Mr.  Hon- 
eythunder  was  very  eloquent ;  but  perhaps  I 


may  venture  to  say,  without  ill-nature,  that 
he  rather  monopolized  tlie  occasion.  May 
you  not  have  answered  for  your  sister  with- 
out sufficient  warrant  2 " 

Neville  shook  his  head  with  a  proud 
smile. 

"  You  don't  know,  sir,  yet,  what  a  com- 
plete understanding  can  exist  between  my 
sister  and  me,  though  no  spoken  word — ^per- 
haps hardly  as  much  as  a  look — may  have 
passed  between  us.  She  not  only  feels  as  I 
have  described,  but  she  very  well  knows  that 
I  am  taking  this  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
you,  both  for  her  and  for  myself." 

Mr.  Crisparkle  looked  in  his  face,  with 
some  incredulity ;  but  his  face  expressed  such 
absolute  and  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
what  ho  said,  that  Mr.  Crisparkle  looked  at 
the  pavement,  and  mused,  until  they  came  to 
his  door  again. 

"  I  will  ask  for  one  more  turn,  sir,  this 
time,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a  rather 
heightened  color  rising  in  his  face.  "  But  for 
Mr.  Honeythunder's — I  think  you  called  it 
eloquence,  sir?"  (somewhat  slyly). 

"  I — yes,  I  called  it  eloquence,"  said  Mr. 
Crisparkle. 

'^But  for  Mr.  Honeythunder's  eloquence, 
I  might  have  had  no  need  to  ask  you  what  I 
am  going  to  ask  you.  This  Mr.  Edwin  Drood, 
sir  :  I  think  that's  the  name  ?  " 

"  Quite  correct,"  said  Mr.  Crisparkle. 
"  D-r-double  o-d." 

"  Does  he — or  did  he — read  With  you, 
sir?" 

"  Never,  Mr.  Neville.  He  comes  here 
visiting  his  relation,  Mr.  Jasper." 

"  Is  Miss  Budd  his  relation  too,  sir? " 

("Now,  why  should  he  ask  that,  with 
sudden  superciliousness? "  thoughtMr.  Cris- 

Earkle.)     Then  he  explained,  aloud,  what 
e  knew  of   the  little    story  of  their   be- 
trothal. 

"  Oh  !  That's  it,  is  it  ? "  said  the  young 
man.  "  I  understand  his  air  of  proprietor- 
ship now  ! "  • 

This  was  said  so  evidently  to  himself,  or 
to  anybody  rather  than  Mr.  Crisparkle,  that 
the  latter  instinctively  felt  as  if  to  notice  it 
would  be  almost  tantamount  to  noticing  a 
passage  in  a  letter  which  he  had  read  by 
chance  over  the  writer's  shoulder.  A  mo- 
ment afterward  they  reentered  the  house. 

Mr.  Jasper  was  seated  at  the  piano  as  they 
came  into  Iiis  drawing-room,  and  was  accom- 
panying Miss  Eosebud  while  she  sang.  It 
was  a  consequence  of  Ms  playing  the  accom- 
paniment without  notes,  and  of  Tier  being  a 
needless  little  creature,  very  apt  to  go  wrong, 
that  he  followed  her  lips  most  attentively, 
with  his  eyes  as  well  as  hands,  carefully 
and  softly  hinting  the  key-note  from  time  to 
time.  Standing  with  an  arm  drawn  round 
her,  but  with  a  face  far  more  intent  on  Mr. 
Jasper  than  on  her  singing,  stood  Helena, 
between  whom  and  her  brother  an  instanta- 
neous recognition  passed,  in  which  Mr.  Cris- 
parkle saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  the  under- 
standing that  had  been  spoken  of  flash  out. 
Mr.  Neville  then  took  his  admiring  station, 
leaning  against  the  jiiano,  opposite  the  sing-  , 
er ;  Mr.  Crisparkle  sat  down  by  the  china 
sliepherdess  •  Edwin  Drood  gallantly  furled 
and  unfurled  Miss  Twinklcton's  fan ;  and 
that  lady  passively  claimed  that  sort  of  ex- 
hibitor's proprietorship  in  the  accomplish- 
ment on  vieWj  wliich  Mr.  Tope,  the  Verger, 
daily  claimed  m  the  Cathedral  service. 

the  song  went  on.  It  was  a  sorrowful 
strain  of  parting,  and  the  fresh  young  voice 
was  very  plaintive  and  tender.  As  Jasper 
watched  the  pretty  lips,  and  ever  and  again 
hinted  the  one  note,  as  though  it  were  a  low 
whisper  from  himself,  the  voice  became  loss 
steady,  untd  all  at  once  the  singer  broke  into 
a  burst  of  tears,  and  shrieked  out,  with  her 
hands  over  her  eyes, "  I  can't  bear  this !  I  am 
friglitened  I    Take  me  away ! " 

With  one  swift  turn  of  her  lithe  figure, 
Helena  laid  the  little  beauty  on  a  sofa,  as  if 
she  had  never  caught  her  up.  Then,  on  one 
knee  beside  her,  and  with  one  hand  upon  her 
rosy  mouth,  while  with  the  other  she  appealed 
to  all  the  rest,  Helena  said  to  them,  "It's 
nothing ;  it's  all  over;  don't  speak  to  her  for 
one  minute,  and  she  is  well ! " 

Jasper's  hands  had,  in  the  same  instant, 
lifted  themselves  from  the  keys,  and  were 
now  poised  above  them,  as  though  he  waited 
to  resume.  In  that  attitude  he  yet  sat  quiet, 
not  even  looking  round,  when  all  the  rest  had 
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changed  their  places  and  were  reassuring  one 
anotEer. 

"  Pussy's  not  used  to  an  audience  ;  that's 
the  fact,"  said  Edwin  Drood.  "She  got 
nervous,  and  couldn't  hold  out.  Besides, 
Jack,  you  are  such  a  conscientious  master, 
and  require  so  much,  that  I  believe  you  make 
her  afraid  of  you.    No  wonder." 

"  No  wonder,"  repeated  Helena. 

"  There,  Jack,  you  liear !  You  would  bo 
afraid  of  him,  uuder  similar  circumstances, 
wouldn't  you.  Miss  Landless  ?  " 

"  Not  under  any  circumstances,"  returned 
Helena. 

Jasper  brought  down  his  hands,  looked 
over  his  shoulder,  and  lji.-<rL;L-d  t-j  lliank  Miss 
Landless  for  her  vindii'atiou  nt'  lii<  cliaraeter. 
Then  he  fell  to  duuil.ly  liluyiiig,  without 
striking  the  notes,  while  his  little  pupil  was 
taken  to  an  open  window  for  air,  and  was 
otherwise  petted  and  restored.  When  she 
was  brouglit  back,  his  place  was  empty. 
"Jack's  gone,  Pu.'ssy,"  Edwin  told  her.  "I 
am  more  than  half  afraid  he  didn't  like  to  be 
charged  with  being  the  Monster  who  had 
frightened  you."  But  she  answered  never  a 
word,  and  shivered,  as  if  they  had  made  her 
a  little  too  cold. 

Miss  Twiukleton  now  opining  that  indeed 
these  were  late  hours,  Mrs.  Crisparkle,  for 
finding  ourselves  outside  the  walls  of  the 
Nuns'  House,  and  that  we  who  undertook  the 
formation  of  the  future  wives  and  mothers  of 
England  (the  last  words  in  a  lower  voice,  as 
requiring  to  be  communicated  in  confidence) 
were  really  bound  (voice  coming  up  again)  to 
set  a  better  example  than  one  of  rakish  hab- 
its, WTappcrs  were  put  in  requisition,  and  the 
two  young  cavaliers  voluuteered  to  see  the 
ladies  home.  It  was  soon  done,  and  the  gate 
of  the  Nuns'  House  closed  upon  them. 

The  boarders  had  retired,  and  only  Mrs. 
Tisher  in  solitary  vigil  awaited  the  new  pu- 
pil. Her  bedroom  bemg  within  Eosa's,  very 
little  introduction  or  explanation  was  neces- 
sary, before  she  was  phiced  in  charge  of  her 
new  friendj  and  lett  for  the  night. 

"  This  is  a  blessed  relief,  my  dear,"  said 
Helena.  "  I  have  been  dreading  all  day,  that 
I  should  be  brought  to  bay  at  this  time." 

"There  are  not  many  of  us,"  returned 
Eosa,  "and  we  are  good-natured  girls;  at 
least  the  others  are :  I  can  answer  for  them." 

"  I  can  answer  for  you,"  laughed  Helena, 
searching  the  lovely  little  face  with  her  dark 
fiery  eyes,  and  tenderly  caressing  the  small 
figure.  "  You  will  be  a  friend  to  me,  won't 
you  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so.  But  the  idea  of  my  being  a 
friend  to  you  seems  too  absurd,  though." 

"Why?" 

"  Oh  !  I  am  such  a  mite  of  a  thing,  and 
you  are  so  womanly  and  handsome.  You 
seem  to  have  resolution  and  power  enougli  to 
crush  me.  I  shrink  into  notliing  by  the  side 
of  your  presence  even." 

"  I  am  a  neglected  creature,  my  dear,  un- 
acquainted with  all  accomplishments,  sensi- 
tively conscious  that  I  have  every  thing  to 
learn,  and  deeply  ashamed  to  own  my  igno- 
rance." 

"  And  yet  you  acknowledge  every  thing  to 
me  !  "  said  Eosa. 

"  My  pretty  one,  can  I  help  it  ?  There  is 
a  fascination  in  you." 

"Oh!  Is  there,  though?"  pouted  Eosa, 
half  in  jest  and  half  in 'earnest.  "What  a 
pity  Master  Eddy  doesn't  feel  it  more  I " 

Of  course,  her  relations  toward  that  young 
gentleman  had  been  already  imiiarted,  in 
Minor  Canon  Corner. 

"  Why,  surely,  he  must  love  you  with  all 
his  heart ! "  cried  Helena,  with  an  earnest- 
ness that  threatened  to  blaze  into  ferocity  if 
he  didn't. 

"Eh?  O  well,  I  suppose  he  does,"  said 
Eosa,  pouting  again  ;  "  I  am  sure  I  have  no 
right  to  say  he  doesn't.  Perhaps  it's  my 
fault.  Perhaps  I  am  not  as  nice  to  him  as  I 
ought  to  be.  I  don't  think  I  am.  But  it  is 
so  ridiculous ! " 

Helena's  eyes  demanded  what  was. 

"  TF<?  are,"  said  Eosa,  answering  as  if  she 
had  spoken.  "  We  are  such  a  ridiculous  cou- 
ple !     And  we  are  always  quarrelling." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  we  both  know  we  are  ridiculous,, 
my  dear ! "  Eosa  gave  that  answer  as  if  it 
were  the  most  conclusive  answer  in  the 
world. 

Helena's  masterful  look  was  intent  upon 


her  face  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  she  im- 
pulsively put  out  both  her  hands  and  said^ 

"  You  will  be  my  friend  and  help  me  ? " 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  willj"  replied  Eosa,  in 
a  tone  of  aft'cctionate  childishness  that  went 
straight  and  true  to  her  heart;  "  I  will  be  as 
good  a  friend  as  such  a  mite  of  a  thing  can  be 
to  such  a  noble  creature  as  you.  And  be  a 
friend  to  me,  please ;  for  I  don't  understand 
myself;  and  I  want  a  friend  who  can  under- 
stand me,  very  much  indeed." 

Helena  Landless  kissed  her,  and,  retaining 
both  her  hands,  said — 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Jasper? " 

Eosa  turned  aside  her  head  in  answering, 
"  Eddy's  uncle,  and  my  music-master." 

"  You  do  not  love  him? " 

"Ugh!"  She  put  her  hands  up  to  her 
face,  and  shook  with  fear  or  horror. 

"You  know  that  he  loves  you?" 

"Oh,  don't,  don't,  don't!"  cried  Eosa, 
dropping  ou  her  knees,  and  clinging  to  her 
new  resource.  "  Don't  tell  me  of  it !  He  ter- 
rifies me.  He  haunts  my  thoughts,  like  a 
dreadful  ghost.  I  feel  that  I  am  never  safe 
from  him.  I  feel  as  if  he  could  pass  in  through 
the  wall  when  he  is  spoken  of."  She  actually 
did  look  round,  as  if  she  dreaded  to  see  him 
standing  in  the  shadow  behind  her. 

"  Try  to  tell  me  more  about  it,  darling." 

"  Yes,  I  will,  I  will.  Because  you  are  so 
strong.  But  hold  me  the  while,  and  stay 
with  me  afterward." 

"My  child!  You  speak  as  if  lie  had 
threatened  you  in  some  dark  way." 

"  He  has  never  spoken  to  me  about — that. 
Never." 

"  What  has  he  done?" 

"  He  has  made  a  slave  of  me  with  his  looks. 
He  has  forced  me  to  understand  him,  without 
his  saying  a  word ;  and  he  has  forced  me  to 
keep  silence,  without  his  uttering  a  threat. 
When  I  play,  he  never  moves  his  eyes  from 
my  hands.  When  I  sing,  he  never  moves  his 
eyes  from  my  lips.  When  he  corrects  me, 
and  strikes  a  note,  or  a  chord,  or  plays  a  pas- 
sage, he  himself  is  in  the  sounds,  whispering 
that  he  pursues  me  as  a  lover,  and  command- 
ing me  to  keep  his  secret.  I  avoid  his  eyes, 
but  he  forces  me  to  see  them  without  looking 
at  them.  Even  when  a  glaze  comes  over  them 
(which  is  sometimes  the  case),  and  he  seems 
to  wander  away  into  a  frightful  sort  of  dream, 
in  which  he  threatens  most,  he  obliges  me  to 
know  it,  and  to  know  that  he  is  sitting  close 
at  my  side,  more  terrible  to  me  then  than 
ever." 

"  What  is  this  imagined  threatening,  pret- 
ty one  ?    What  is  threatened? " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  have  never  even  dared 
to  think  or  wonder  what  it  is." 

"  And  was  this  all,  to-night?" 

"  This  was  all ;  except  that  to-night  when 
he  watched  my  lips  so  closely  as  I  was  sing- 
ing, besides  feeling  terrified,  I  felt  ashamed 
and  passionately  hurt.  It  was  as  if  he  kissed 
me,  and  I  couldn't  bear  it,  hut  cried  out.  You 
must  never  breathe  this  to  any  one.  Eddy  is 
devoted  to  him.  But  you  said  to-night  that 
you  would  not  be  afraid  of  him,  tinder  any 
circumstances,  and  that  gives  me — who  am  so 
much  afraid  of  him — courage  to  tell  only  you. 
Hold  me  !  Stay  with  me !  I  am  too  tVight- 
cued  to  bo  left  by  myself." 

The  lustrous  gypsy-face  drooped  over  the 
clinging  arms  and  bosom,  and  the  wild  lilaek 
hair  fell  down  protectingly  over  the  cliildish 
form.  There  was  a  slumbering  gleam  of  fire 
in  the  intense  dark  eyes,  though  they  were 
then  sot^ened  with  compassion  and  admira- 
tion. Let  whosoever  it  most  concerned  look 
well  to  it !  ■ 


CIIAPTEE  VIII. 

DAGGERS   DRAWN. 

The  two  young  men,  having  seen  the 
damsels,  their  charges,  enter  the  court-yard 
of  the  Nuns'  House,  and,  finding  themselves 
coldly  stared  at  by  the  brazen  door-plate,  as 
if  the  battered  old  beau  with  the  glass  in  his 
eye  were  insolent,  look  at  one  anotlier,  look 
along  the  perspective  of  the  moonlit  street, 
and  slowly  walk  away  together. 

"Do  you  stay  here  long,  Mr.  Drood  1" 
says  Neville. 

"  Not  this  time,"  is  the  careless  answer. 
"I  leave  for  London  again  to-morrow.  But 
I  shall  be  here,  oft'  and  on,  until  next  Mid- 
summer ;  then  I  shall  take  my  leave  of  Clois- 


terham,  and  England  too ;  for  m.iny  a  long 
day,  1  expect." 

"  Are  you  going  abroad  ? " 

"  Going  to  wake  up  Egypt  a  little,"  i»  the 
condescending  answer. 

"Are  you  reading?" 

"  Eeading !"  repeats  Edwin  Drood,  with 
a  touch  of  contempt.  "No.  Doing,  working, 
engineering.  My  small  patrimony  was  left  a 
part  of  the  capital  of  the  Firm  I  am  with,  by 
my  father,  a  former  partner;  and  I  am  a 
charge  upon  the  Firm  until  I  come  of  age ; 
and  then  I  step  into  my  modest  share  in  the 
concern.  Jack — you  met  him  at  dinner — is, 
until  then,  my  guardian  and  trustee." 

"I  heard  from  Mr.  Crisparkle  of  your 
other  good  fortune." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  my  other  good . 
fortune?" 

Neville  has  made  his  remark  in  a  watch- 
fully advancing,  and  yet  furtive  and  shy  man- 
nerj  very  expressive  of  that  peculiar  air  already 
noticed,  of  Dein"  at  once  hunter  and  hunted. 
Edwin  has  made  his  retort  with  an  abrupt- 
ness not  at  all  polite.  They  stop  and  inter- 
chanTO  a  rather  heated  look. 

"I  hope,"' says  Neville,  "there  is  no  of- 
fence, Mr.  Drood,  in  my  innocently  referring 
to  your  betrothal  ? " 

"By  George!"  cries  Edwin,  leading  on 
again  at  a  somewhat  quicker  pace.  "  Every- 
body in  this  chattering  old  Cloisterham  refers 
to  it.  I  wonder  no  public-house  has  been  set 
up,  with  my  portrait  for  the  sign  of  the  Bc- 
trothed's  Head.  Or  Pussy's  portrait.  One 
or  the  other." 

"  I  am  not  accountable  for  Mr.  Orisparkle's 
mentioning  the  matter  to  m.e,  quite  openly," 
Neville  begins. 

"  No ;  tliat's  true ;  you  are  not,"  Edwin 
Drood  assents. 

"  But,"  resumes  Neville,  "  I  am  account- 
able for  mentioning  it  to  you.  And  I  did  so, 
on  tljc  supposition  that  you  could  not  fail  to 
he  highly  proud  of  it." 

Now,  there  are  these  two  curious  touches 
of  human  nature  working  the  secret  springs 
of  this  dialogue.  Neville  Landless  is  already 
enough  impressed  by  little  Eosebud  to  feel 
indignant  tnat  Edwin  Drood  (far  below  her) 
should  hold  his  prize  so  lightly.  Edwin 
Drood  is  already  enough  impressed  by  Hele- 
na, to  feel  indignant  that  Helena's  brother 
(far  below  her)  should  dispose  of  him  so 
coolly,  and  put  him  out  of  the  way  so  entire- 
ly- 

However,  the  last  remark  had  better  be 
answered.     So,  says  Edwin — 

"I  don't  know,  Mr.  Neville"  ^adopting 
that  mode  of  address  from  Mr.  Crisparkle), 
"  that  what  people  are  proudest  of  they 
usually  talk  most  about ;  I  don't  know  either, 
that  what  they  are  proudest  of  they  most 
like  other  people  to  talk  about.  But  I  live  a 
busy  life,  and  I  speak  under  correction  by 
you  readers,  who  ought  to  know  every  thing, 
and  I  dare  say  do." 

By  this  time  they  had  both  become  sav- 
ase;  Mr.  Neville  out  in  the  open;  Edwin 
Drood  under  the  transparent  cover  of  a  pop- 
ular tune,  and  a  stop  now  and  then  to  pretend 
to  admire  picturesque  eti'ects  in  the  moonlight 
before  him. 

"  It  does  not  seem  to  mc  very  civil  in 
you,"  remarks  Neville,  at  length,  "  to  reflect 
upon  a  stranger  who  comes  here,  not  having 
had  your  advantages,  to  try  to  make  up  for 
lost  time.  Bat,  to  be  sure,  /was  not  brought 
up  in  'busy  life,'  and  my  ideas  of  civility 
were  formed  among  Heathens." 

"  Perhaps  the  best  civility,  whatever  kind 
of  people  we  are  brought  up  among,"  retortr. 
Edwin  Drood,  "  is  to  mind  our  own  business. 
If  you  will  set  me  that  example,  I  promise  to 
follow  it." 

"  Do  you  know  that  you  take  a  great  deal 
too  much  upon  yourself,"  is  the  angry  re- 
joinder; "  and  that  in  the  ]>art  of  the  world 
i  come  from,  you  would  be  called  to  account 
for  it  2" 

"By  whom,  for  instance?"  asked  Edwin 
Drood,  coming  to  a  halt,  and  surveying  thn 
other  with  a  look  of  disdain. 

But  here  a  startling  right  hand  is  laid  on 
Edwin's  shoulder,  and  Jasper  stands  between 
them.  For  it  would  seem  that  he,  too,  has 
strolled  round  by  the  Nuns'  House,  and  has 
come  up  behind  them  on  the' shadowy  side  of 
the  road. 

"  Ned,  Ned,  Ned ! "  he  says.  "  We  must 
have  no  more  of  this.     I  don't  like  this.     I 
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have  overheard  liigli  words  between  you  two. 
Remember,  my  dear  boy,  you  are  almost  in 
the  position  of  host  to-night.  You  belong, 
as  it  wore,  to  the  place,  and  in  a  manner  rep- 
resont  it  toward  a  stranger.  Mr.  Neville  is 
a  stranger,  and  you  should  respeet  the  ob- 
ligations of  hospitality.  And,  Mr.  NeviUe,"^ 
laying  his  left  hand  on  the  inner  shoulder  of 
that  young  gentleman,  and  thus  walking  on 
between  them,  hand  to  shoulder  on  either 
side,  ''you  will  pardon  me;  but  I  appeal  to 
you  to  govern  your  temper  too.  Now,  what 
is  amiss  ?  But  why  ask  !  Let  there  be  noth- 
ing amiss,  and  the  question  is  superfluous. 
We  are  all  throe  on  a  good  understanding,  nre 
"we  not?" 

After  a  silent  struggle  between  the  two 
young  men  who  shall  speak  last,  Edwin 
Drood  strikes  in  with,  "  So  far  as  1  am  con- 
cerned. Jack,  there  is  no  anger  in  nie." 

"Nor  in  me,"  says  Neville  Landless, 
though  not  so  freely,  or  perhaps  so  careless- 
ly. "  But  if  Mr.  Drood  knew  all  that  lies  be- 
liind  me,  far  away  from  here,  he  might  know 
better  how  it  is  tliat  sharp-edged  words  have 
sharp  edges  to  wound  me." 

'^Perhaps,"  said  Jasper,  in  a  smoothinf' 
manner,  "  we  had  better  not  qualify  our  good 
understanding.  We  had  better  not  say  any 
thing  having  the  appearance  of  a  remon- 
strance or  condition ;  it  might  not  seem  gen- 
erous. Frankly  and  freely,  you  see  there  is 
no  anger  in  Ned.  Frankly  and  freely,  there 
is  no  anger  in  you,  Mr.  Neville  1 " 

"  None  at  all,  Mr.  Jasper."  Still,  not 
quite  so  frankly  or  so  freely ;  or,  be  it  said 
once  again,  not  quite  so  carelessly  perhaps. 

■  "  All  over  then !  Now,  my  bachelor  gate- 
house is  a  few  yards  from  here,  and  the 
heater  is  on  the  fire,  and  the  wine  and  glasses 
are  on  the  table,  and  it  is  not  a  stone's 
throw  from  Minor  Canon  Corner.  Ned,  you 
are  up  and  away  to-morrow.  We  will  carry 
Mr.  Neville  in  with  us,  to  take  a  stirrup- 
cup." 

"  With  all  my  heart.  Jack." 

"  And  vrith  all  mine,  Mr.  Jasper."  Ne- 
ville feels  it  impossible  to  say  less,  but 
would  rather  not  go.  He  has  an  impres- 
sion upon  him  that  he  has  lost  hold  of  his 
temper;  feels  that  Edwin  Drood's  coolness, 
so  far  from  being  infectious,  makes  him  red- 
hot. 

Mr.  Jasper,  still  walking  in  the  centre, 
hand  to  shoulder  on  either  side,  beautifully 
turns  the  Eefrain  of  a  drinking-song,  and 
they  all  go  up  to  his  rooms.  There,  the  first 
object  visible,  when  he  adds  the  light  of  a 
lamp  to  that  of  the  fire,  is  the  portrait  over 
the  chimney-piece.  It  is  not  an  object  cal- 
culated to  improve  the  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  young  men,  as  rather  awk- 
wardly reviving  the  subject  of  their  differ- 
ence. Accordingly,  they  both  glance  at  it 
consciously,  but  say  nothing.  Jasper,  how-» 
ever  (who  would  appear  from  his  conduct  to 
have  gained  but  an  imperfect  clew  to  the 
cause  of  tlieir  late  high  words),  directly  calls 
attention  to  it. 

"  You  recognize  that  picture,  Mr.  Ne- 
ville ? "  shading  the  lamp  to  throw  the  light 
upon  it. 

"  I  recognize  it,  but  it  is  far  from  flatter- 
ing the  original." 

"  0,  you  nre  hard  upon  it !  It  was  done 
by  Ned,  who  nuulo  rac  a  ^iresent  of  it." 

*' I  am  sorry  lor  that,  Mr.  Drood."  Ne- 
ville apologizes,  with  a  real  intention  to  apol- 
ogize ;  "  if  I  had  known  I  was  in  the  artist's 
presence — " 

"  O,  a  joke,  sir,  a  mere  joke,"  Edwin 
cuts  in,  with  a  provoking  yawn.  "A  little" 
humoring  of  Pussy's  points  !  I'm  going  to 
paint  her  gravely,  one  of  these  days,  if  she's 
good." 

The  air  of  leisurely  patronage  and  indif- 
ference with  which  this  is  said,  as  tlie  speak- 
er throws  liimself  back  in  a  cliair  and  clasps 
Ills  hands  at  the  back  of  his  head,  as  a  rest 
for  it,  i3_  very  exasperating  to  the  e.xeitablc 
and  e-xcited  Neville.  Jasper  looks  observant- 
ly from  the  one  to  the  other,  slightly  smiles, 
and  turns  his  back  to  mix  a  jug  of  mulled 
wine  at  the  fire.  It  seems  to  require  much 
mixing  and  compounding. 

"  I  suppose,  Mr.  Neville,"  says  Edwin, 
quick  to  resent  the  indignant  protest  against 
himself  in  the  face  of  young  Landless,  which 
is  fully  as  visible  as  the  portrait,  or  the  fire, 
or  tlie  lamp,  "  I  suppose  that  if  you  painted 
the  picture  of  your  lady-love — " 


"  I  cau't  paint,"  is  the  hasty  inten-up- 
tion. 

"  That's  your  misfortune,  and  not  your 
fault.  You  would  if  you  could.  But  if  you 
could,  I  suppose  you  would  make  her  (no 
matter  what  she  was  in  reality)  Juno,  Mi- 
nerva, Diana,  and  Venus,  all  in  one.    Eh  ? " 

"  I  have  no  lady-love,  and  I  can't  say." 

"If  I  were  to  try  my  hand,"  says  Edwin, 
with  a  boyish  boastfuliiess  getting  up  in  him, 
"  on  a  portrait  of  Miss  Landless — in  earnest, 
mind  you ;  in  earnest — you  should  see  what 
I  could  do  !  " 

"  My  sister's  consent  to  sit  for  it  being 
first  got,  I  suppose !  As  it  never  will  be 
got,  1  am  afraid  I  shall  "never  see  what  you 
can  do.     I  must  bear  the  loss." 

Jasper  turns  round  from  the  fire,  fills  a 
large  goblet  glass  for  Neville,  fills  a  large 
goblet  glass  for  Edwin,  and  hands  each  his 
own ;  then  fills  for  himself,  saying : 

"Come,  Mr.  Neville,  we  are  to  drink  to 
my  Nephew,  Ned.  As  it  is  his  foot  that  is 
in  the  stirrup  —  metaphorically  —  our  stir- 
rup-cup is  to  be  devoted  to  him.  Ned,  my 
dearest  fellow,  my  love  !  " 

Jasper  sets  the  example  of  nearly  empty- 
ing his  glass,  and  Neville  follows  it.  Edwin 
Drood  says,  "  Thank  you  both  very  much," 
and  follows  the  double  example. 

"  Look  at  him ! "  cries  Jasper,  stretching 
out  his  hand  admiringly  and  tenderly,  though 
rallyin^ly  too.  "  See  where  he  loun.^es  so 
easily,  Mr.  Neville !  The  world  is  all  before 
him  where  to  choose.  A  life  of  stirring  work 
and  interest,  a  hfe  of  change  and  excitement, 
a  life  of  domestic  ease  and  love !  Look  at 
him  ! " 

Edwin  Drood's  face  has  become  quickly 
and  remarkably  flushed  by  the  wine  ;  so  has 
the  face  of  Neville  Landless.  Edwin  still 
sits  thrown  back  in  his  chair,  making  that 
rest  of  clasped  hands  for  his  head. 

"  See  how  little  he  heeds  it  all !  "  Jasper 
proceeds  in  a  bantering  vein.  "  It  is  hardly 
worth  his  wlule  to  pluck  the  golden  fruit 
that  hangs  ripe  on  the  tree  for  him.  And 
yet  consider  the  contrast,  Mr.  Neville.  You 
and  I  have  no  prospect  of  stirring  work  and 
interest,  or  of  change  and  excitement,  or  of 
domestic  ease  and  love.    You  and  I  have  no 

frospect  (unless  you  are  more  fortunate  than 
am,  which  may  easily  be)  but  the  tedious, 
unchanging  round  of  this  dull  place." 

"  Upon  my  soul.  Jack,"  says  Edwin,  com- 
placently, "  1  feel  quite  apologetic  for  having 
my  way  smoothed  as  you  describe.  But  you 
know  what  I  know.  Jack,  and  it  may  not  be 
so  vciy  easy  as  it  seems,  after  all.  May  it. 
Pussy  ?"  •To  the  portrait,  with  a  snap  of  his 
thumb  and  finger.  "  We  have  got  to  hit  it 
oft'  yet ;  haven't  we.  Pussy  ?  You  know  what 
1  mean,  Jack." 

His  speech  has  become  thick  and  indis- 
tinct. Jasper,  quiet  and  self-possessed,  looks 
to  Neville,  as  expecting  his  answer  or  com- 
ment. When  NevUle  speaks,  his  speech  is 
also  thick  and  indistinct. 

"  It  might  have  been  better  for  Mr.  Drood 
to  have  known  some  hardships,"  he  says,  de- 
fiantlv. 

"  Pray,"  retorts  Edwin,  turning  merely 
his  eyes  m  that  direction,  "  pray  why  might 
it  have  been  better  for  Mr.  Drood  to  have 
known  some  hardships  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  Jasper  assents  with  an  air  of  in- 
terest; "let  us  know  why?" 

"  Because  they  might  have  made  him 
more  sensible,"  says  Neville,  "  of  good  for- 
tune that  is  not  by  any  means  necessarily 
the  result  of  his  own  merits." 

Mr.  Jasper  quickly  looks  to  his  nephew 
for  his  rejoinder. 

"  Have  you  known  hardships,  may  I 
ask?"   says  Edwin  Drood,  sitting  upright. 

Mr.  Jasper  qiuckly  looks  to  the  other  for 
his  retort. 

"  I  have." 

"  And  what  have  they  made  you  sensible 
of?" 

Mr.  Jasper's  play  of  eyes  between  the  two 
holds  good  throughout  tne  dialogue,  to  the 
end. 

"  I  have  told  you  once  before  to-night." 

"  You  have  done  nothing  of  the  sort." 

"  I  tell  you  1  have.  That  you  take  a 
great  deal  too  much  upon  yourself!" 

"  You  added  something  else  to  that,  if  I 
remember?" 

"  Yes,  I  did  say  something  else." 

"  Say  it  again." 


"  I  said  that  in  the  part  of  tlio  world  I 
como  from  you  would  be  called  to  account 
for  it." 

"  Only  there  ? "  cries  Edwin  Drood,  with 
a  contemptuous  laugh.  "  A  long  way  ofl',  I 
believe  ?  Yes  ;  I  see  !  That  part  of  the  world 
is  at  a  safe  distance." 

"  Say  here,  then,"  rejoins  the  other,  rising 
in  a  fury.  "  Say  anywhere  !  Your  vanity  is 
intolerable,  your  conceit  is  beyond  endur- 
ance, you  talk  as  if  you  were  some  rare  and 
precious  prize,  instead  of  a  common  boaster. 
Vou  are  a  common  fellow,  and  a  common 
boaster." 

"Pooh, pooh,"  says  Ed^vin  Drood,  equal- 
ly furious,  but  more  collected;  "how  should 
you  know  ?  You  may  know  a  black  common 
fellow,  or  a  black  common  boaster,  when  you 
see  him  (and  no  doubt  you  have  a  large  ac- 
quaintance that  way) ;  "but  you  arc  no  judge 
of  white  men." 

This  insulting  a'ilusion  to  his  dark  skin 
infuriates  Neville  to  that  violent  degree  that 
he  flings  the  dregs  of  his  wine  at  Edwin 
Drood,  and  is  in  the  act  of  flinging  the  gob- 
let after  it,  when  his  arm  is  caught  in  the  nick 
of  time  by  Jasper. 

"  Ned,  my  dear  fellow ! "  he  cries,  in  a 
loud  voice  ;  "  I  entreat  you,  I  command  you, 
to  be  still !  "  There  has  been  a  rush  of  all 
the  three,  and  a  clattering  of  glasses  and 
overturning  of  chairs.  *^'  Mr.  Neville  for 
shame  !  Give  this  glass  to  me.  Open  your 
hand,  sir.    I  will  have  it? " 

But  Neville  throws  him  ofi",  and  pauses 
for  an  instant,  in  a  raging  passion,  with  the 
goblet  yet  in  his  uplifted  hand.  Then,  he 
dashes  it  down  under  the  grate,  with  such 
force  that  the  broken  splinters  fly  out  again 
in  a  shower;  and  he  leaves  the  house. 

When  he  first  emerges  into  the  night  air, 
nothing  around  him  is  still  or  steady  ;  noth- 
ing around  him  shows  like  what  it  is ;  he 
only  knows  that  he  stands  with  a  bare  head 
in  the  midst  of  a  blood-red  whirl,  waiting  to 
be  struggled  with,  and  to  struggle  to  the 
death. 

But,  nothing,  happening,  and  the  moon 
looking  down  upon  liim  as  if  he  were  dead 
after  a  fit  of  wrath,  he  holds  his  steam-ham- 
mer beating  head  and  heart,  and  staggers 
away.  Then  he  becomes  half  conscious  of 
having  heard  himself  bolted  and  barred  out, 
like  a  dangerous  animal ;  and  thinks  what 
shall  he  do  ? 

Some  wildly  passionate  ideas  of  the  river 
dissolve  under  the  spell  of  the  moonlight  on 
the  Cathedral  and  the  graves,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  his  sister,  and  the  thought  of 
what  he  owes  to  the  good  man  who  has  but 
that  very  day  won  his  confidence  and  given 
him  his  pledge.  He  repairs  to  Minor  Canon 
Corner,  and  knocks  softly  at  the  door. 

It  is  Mr.  Crisparkle's  custom  to  sit  up  last 
of  the  early  household,  very  softly  touching 
his  piano  and  practising  his  favorite  parts  in 
concerted  vocal  music.  The  south  wind 
that  goes  where  it  lists,  by  way  of  Minor 
Canon  Corner  on  a  still  night,  is  not  more 
subdued  than  Mr.  Crisparkfe  at  such  times, 
regardful  of  the  slumbers  of  the  China  shep- 
herdess. 

His  knock  is  immediately  answered  by 
Mr.  Crisparkle  himself.  When  he  open's 
the  door,  candle  in  hand,  his  cheerful  face 
falls,  and  disappointed  amazement  is  in  it. 

"  Mr.  Neville  !  In  this  disorder!  Where 
have  you  been? " 

"  I  have  been  to  Mr.  Jasper's,  sir.  With 
his  nephew." 

"  Come  in." 

The  Minor  Canon  props  him  by  the  elbow 
with  a  strong  hand  (in  a  strictly  scientific 
manner,  worthy  of  his  morning  trainings), 
and  turns  him  into  his  own  little  book-room, 
and  shuts  the  door. 

"  I  have  begun  ill,  sir.  I  have  bcirun 
dreadfully  ill." 

"  Too  true.  You  are  not  sober,  Mr. 
Neville." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  not,  sir  though  I  can 
satisfy  you  at  another  time  that  I  have  had 
very  little  indeed  to  drink,  and  that  it  over- 
came me  in  the  strangest  tmd  most  sudden 
manner." 

"  Mr.  Neville,  Mr.  Neville,"  says  the  Mi- 
nor Canon,  shakin"  his  head  with  a  sorrow- 
ful smile.  "  I  liave  lieard  that  said  before." 

"  I  tliink — my  mind  is  much  confused,  but 
I  think — it  is  equally  true  of  Mr.  Jasper's 
nephew,  sir." 
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"  Very  likely,"  is  the  dry  rejoinder. 

"We  qmirr'elkd,  sir.  He  insulted  nie 
most  grossly.  He  had  heated  that  tigerish 
blood  1  told  you  of  to-day,  before  then." 

"Mr.  Neville,"  rejoins  the  Minor  Canon, 
mildly,  but  firmly,  "I  request  you  not  to 
Bjieak  to  nie  with'  that  clinehed  right  hand. 
Unclinch  it,  if  you  please." 

"He  goaded  me,  sir,"  pursues  the  young 
man,  instantly  obeynig,  "  beyond  my  power 
of  endurance.  1  cannot  say  whether  or  no  lie 
meant  it  at  first,  hut  he  did  it.  He  certainly 
meant  it  at  last.  In  short,  sir,"  with  an  irre- 
pressible outburst,  "  in  the  passion  into  which 
he  lashed  mc,  I  would  have  cut  him  down,  if 
I  could,  and  1  tried  to  do  it." 

"You  have  clinelu-d  that  hand  again,"  is 
Mr.  CrisparkU-'s  quiet  commentary. 

"  I  betr  you  pardon,  sir." 

"  You  know  your  room,  for  I  showed  it  to 
you  before  dinner ;  but  I  will  accompany  you 
to  it  once  more.  Your  arm,  if  you  please. 
Softly,  for  the  house  is  all  a-bed." 

Scooping  his  hand  into  the  same  scientific 
elbow-rest  as  before,  and  backing  it  up  with 
the  inert  strength  of  his  arm,  as  skilfully  as  a 
Police  Expert,  and  with  an  apparent  repose 
quite  un.ittaiiuible  by  novices,  Jlr.  Crisparkle 
conducts  liis  pupil  t"  the  pleasant  and  orderly 
old  room  jireiumd  for  him.  Arrived  there, 
the  yi'uui;  man  throws  himself  into  a  chair, 
and,  fliiisjiug  liis  arms  upon  his  reading-tablCj 
rests  his  lutad  upon  tliem  with  an  air  ot 
wretched  self-reproach. 

The  gentle  Minor  Canon  has  had  it  in  his 
thoughts  to  leave  the  room,  without  a  word. 
But,  looking  round  at  the  door,  and  seeing 
this  dejected  figure,  he  turns  back  to  it, 
touches  it  with  a  mild  hand,  and  says, ' '  Good- 
night!" A  sob  is  his  only  acknowledg- 
ment. He  might  have  had  many  a  worse ; 
perhaps  could  have  had  few  better. 

Another .  soft  knock  at  the  outer  door  at- 
tracts his  attention  as  he  goes  down-stairs. 
He  opens  it  to  Mr.  Jasper,  holding  in  his 
hand  the  pupil's  hat. 

"  We  have  had  an  awful  scene  with  him," 
says  Jasper,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Has  he  been  so  bad  as  thati " 

"  Murderous ! " 

"  Mr.  Crisparkle  remonstrates.  "  No,  no, 
no.     Do  not  use  such  strong  words." 

"  He  might  have  laid  my  dear  boy  dead 
at  my  feet.  It  is  no  fault  o'f  his  that  he  did 
not.  But  that  I  was,  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  swift  and  strong  with  him,  he  would 
have  cut  him  down  on  my  hearth." 

The  phrase  smites  home. 

"  Ah  !  "  thinks  Mr.  Crisparkle.  "  His 
own  words ! " 

"  Seeing  what  I  have  seen  to-night,  and 
hearing  what  I  have  heard,"  adds  Jasper, 
with  great  earnestness,  "  I  shall  never  know 
peace  of  mind  when  there  is  danger  of  those 
two  coming  together  with  no  one  else  to  in- 
terfere. It  was  horrible.  There  is  some- 
thing of  t!ie  tiger  in  his  dark  blood." 

"Ah!"  thinks  Mr.  Crisparkle.  "So  he 
said." 

"  You,  my  dear  sir,"  jiursues  Jasper,  tak- 
ing his  hand,  "  even  you  have  accepted  a 
dangerous  charge." 

"You  need  liave  no  fear  for  me,  Jasper," 
returns  Mr.  Crisparkle,  with  a  quiet  smile. 
"  I  have  none  for  myself." 

"  I  have  none  for  myself,"  returns  Jasper, 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  la.st  pronoun,  "be- 
cause I  am  not,  nor  am  I  in  the  way  of  being, 
the  object  of  his  hostility.  But  you  may  be, 
and  my  di;ar  ln'v  has  been.     Good-night !  " 

Mr!  Cris|.arldL'  gois  in,  with  the  hat  that 
has  so  easily,  so  idmost  nupereeptibly,  ac- 
quired the  right  to  be  hung  up  in  his  hall, 
bangs  it  up,  and  goes  thoughtfully  to  bed. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


BIRDS   IN  THE   BUSH. 


Rosa,  having  no  relation  that  she  knew 
of  in  the  world,  had,  from  the  seventh  year 
of  her  age,  known  no  home  hut  the  Nuns' 
House,  and  do  mother  but  Miss  Twinkleton. 
Her  remembrance  of  her  own  mother  was  of 
a  pretty  little  creature  like  herself  (not  much 
older  tlian  herself,  it  seemed  to  her),  who  had 
been  brought  home  in  her  father's  arms, 
drowned.  The  fatal  accident  had  happened 
at  a  party  of  pleasure.  Every  fold  and  color 
in  the  pretty  summer  dress,  and  even  the 


long  wet  hair,  with  scattered  petals  of  ruined 
flowers  still  clinging  to  it,  as  the  dead  young 
figure,  in  its  sad,  sad  beauty  lay  upon  the  bed, 
were  fixed  indelibly  on  Eosa's  recollection. 
So  were  the  wild  despair  and  the  subsequent 
bowed-down  grief  of  her  poor  young  father, 
who  died  broKcn-hearted  on  the  first  anni- 
versary of  that  hard  day. 

The  betrothal  of  Eosa  grew  out  of  the 
soothing  of  his  year  of  mental  distress  by  his 
fast  friend  and  old  college  companion,  Drood : 
who  likewise  had  been  left  a  widower  in  his 
youth.  But  he,  too,  went  the  silent  road  into 
which  all  earthly  pilgrimages  merge,  some 
sooner  and  some  later ;  and  thus  the  young 
couple  had  come  to  be  as  they  were. 

The  atmosphere  of  pity  surrounding  the 
little  orphan  girl  when  she  first  oime  to  C'lois- 
terham  liad  never  cleared  away.  It  had  taken 
brigliter  hues  as  she  grew  older,  happier, 
prettier ;  now  it  had  been  golden,  now  roseate, 
and  now  azure ;  but  it  Had  always  adorned 
her  with  some  soft  light  of  its  own.  The 
general  desire  to  console  and  caress  her  had 
caused  her  to  be  treated  jn  the  beginning  as 
a  child  much  younger  than  her  years;  the- 
same  desire  had  caused  her  to  be  still  petted 
when  she  was  a  child  no  longer.  Wlio  sliould 
be  her  fiivoritc?  who  should  anticipate  this 
or  that  small  present,  or  do  her  this  or  that 
small  _serviee  ?  who  should  take  her  home  for 
tlie  holidays?  who  should  write  to  her  the 
oftenest  when  they  were  separated?  and 
whom  she  would  most  rejoice  to  see  again 
when  they  were  reunited — even  these  gentle 
rivalries  were  not  without  their  slight  dashes  " 
of  bitterness  in  the  Nuns'  House.  Well  for 
the  poor  nuns  in  their  day,  if  they  hid  no 
harder  strife  under  their  veils  and  rosaries. 

Thus  Eosa  had  grown  to  be  an  amiable, 
giddy,  wilful,  winning  little  creature ;  spoilt, 
m  the  sense  of  counting  upon  kindness  from 
all  around  her ;  hut  not  m  the  sense  of  repay- 
ing it  with  indifference.  Possessing  an  ex- 
haustless  well  of  afl'ection  in  her  nature,  its 
sparkling  waters  had  freshened  and  bright- 
ened the  Nuns'  House  for  years,  and  yet  its 
depths  had  never  yet  been  moved :  what 
might  betide  when  that  came  to  pass  ;  what 
developing  changes  might  fall  upon  the  heed- 
less head  and  light  heart  then,  remained  to 
be  seen. 

By  what  means  the  news  that  there  had 
been  a  quarrel  between  the  two  young  men 
over-night,  involving  even  some  kind  of  on- 
slaught by  Mr.  NevUle  upon  Edwin  Drood, 
got  into  Miss  Twinkleton's  establishment 
before  breakfast,  it  'is  impossible  to  say. 
Whether  it  was  brought  in  by  the  birds  of 
the  air,  or  came  blowmg  in  with  the  very  air 
itself,  when  the  casement  windows  were  set 
open ;  whether  the  baker  brought  it  kneaded 
into  the  bread,  or  the  milkman  delivered  it 
as  part  of  the  adidteration  of  his  milk :  or 
the  housemaids,  beating  the  dust  out  of  their 
mats  against  the  gate-posts,  received  it  in 
e.^change  deposited  on  tne  mats  by  the  town 
atmosphere;  certain  it  is  that  the  news  per- 
meated every  gable  of  the  old  building  before 
Miss  Twinkleton  was  down,  and  that  Miss 
Twinkleton  herself  received  it  through  Mrs. 
Tisher,  while  yet  in  the  act  of  dressing ;  or 
(as  she  might  liave  expressed  the  phrase  to  a 
parent  or  guardian  of  a  mythological  turn)  of 
sacrificing  to  the  Graces. 

Miss  Xandless's  brother  had  thrown  a 
bottle  at  Mr.  Edwin  Drood. 

Miss  Landless's  brother  had  thrown  a 
knife  at  Mr.  Edwin  Drood. 

A  knife  became  suggestive  of  a  fork,  and 
Miss  Landless's  brother  had  thrown  a  fork  at 
Mr.  Edwin  Drood. 

As  in  the  governing  precedent  of  Peter 
Piper,  alleged'to  have  picked  the  peck  of 
pickled  pepper,  it  was  held  physically  de- 
sirable to  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  peck  of  pickled  pepper  which  Peter  Piper 
was  alleged  to  have  picked,  so,  in  this  case, 
■it  was  held  psychologically  important  to 
know.  Why  Miss  Landless's  brotljer  threw  a 
bottle,  knife,  or  fork— or  bottle,  kuife,  and, 
fork— for  the  cook  had  been  given  to  under- 
stand it  was  all  three— at  Mr.  Edwin  Drood  ? 

Well,  then.  Miss  Landless's  brother  had 
said  he  admired  Miss  Bud.  Mr.  Edwin  Drood 
had  said  to  Miss  Landless's  brother  that  he 
had  no  business  to  admire  Miss  Bud.  Miss 
Landless's  brother  had  then  ''up'd''  (this 
was  the  cook's  exact  information)  with  the 
bottle,  knife,  fork,  and  decanter  (the  decan- 
ter now  cooUv  flying  at  everybody's  head, 


without  the  least  introduction),  and  thrown 
them  alLat  Mr.  Edwin  Drood. 

Poor  little  Eosa  put  a  forefinger  into  each 
of  her  ears  when  these  rumors  began  to  cir- 
culate, and  retired  into  a  corner,  beseeching 
not  to  be  told  any  more  ;  but  Miss  Landless, 
begging  permission  of  Miss  Twinkleton  to  go 
and  speak  with  her  brother,  and  pretty  plam- 
ly  showing  that  she  would  take  it  if  it  were 
not  given,  stinick  out  the  more  definite  course 
of  going  to  Mr.  Crisparkle'a  for  accurate  in- 
telligence. 

When  she  came  back  (^being  first  closeted 
with  Miss  Twinkleton,  in  order  that  any 
thing  objectionable  in  her  tidings  might  be 
retained  by  that  discreet  filter),  she  im- 
parted to  Eosa  only  what  had  taken  place, 
dwelling  with  a  flushed  cheek  on  the  provo- 
cation her  brother  had  received,  but  almost 
limiting  it  to  tliat  last  gross  affront  as  crown- 
ing "  some  other  words  between  them,"  and, 
out  of  consideration  for  her  new  friend, 
passing  lightly  over  the  fact  that  the  other 
words  had  originated  in  her  lover's  taking 
things  in  general  so  very  easily.  To  Eosa 
direct,  she  brought  a  petition  from  her  broth- 
er that  she  would  forgive  him  ;  and,  having 
delivered  it  with  sisterly  earnestness,  made 
an  end  of  the  subject. 

It  was  reserved  for  Miss  Twinkleton  to 
tone  down  the  public  mind  of  the  Nuns' 
House.  That  lady,  therefore,  entering  in  a 
stately  manner  what  plebeians  might  have 
called  the  school-room,  but  what,  in  the 
patrician  language  of  the  head  of  the  Nuns' 
House,  was  euphuistically,  not  to  say  round- 
aboutedly, denominated  "  the  apartment  al- 
lotted to  study,"  and  saying  witli^  a  forensic 
air,  "  Ladies  !  "  all  rose.  Mrs.  Tislier  at  the 
same  time  grouped  herself  behind  her  chief, 
as  representing  Queen  Elizabeth's  first  his- 
torical female  friend  at  Tilbury  Fort.  Miss 
Twinkleton  then  proceeded  to  remark  that 
Eumoi;,  Ladies,  had  been  represented  by  the 
Bard  of  Avon — needless  were  it  to  mention 
the  immortal  Shakespeare,  also  called  the 
Swan  of  his  native  river,  not  improbably  with 
some  reference  to  the  ancient  superstition 
that  that  bird  of  graceful  plumage  (Miss  Jen- 
nings will  please  stand  upright)  sang  sweetly 
on  the  approach  of  death,  for  which  we  have 
no  ornithological  authority— Eumor,  Ladie», 
had  been  represented  by  that  bard— hem  !— 


as  painted  full  of  tongues.  Eumor  in  Glois- 
terham  (Miss  Ferdinand  will  honor  me  with 
her  attention)  was  no  exception  to  the  great 
limner's  portrait  of  Eumor  elsewhere.  A 
slight  fracas  between  two  young  gentlemen 
occurring  last  night  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  these  peaceful  walls  (Miss  Ferdinand,  be- 
ing apparently  incorrigible,  will  have  the 
kindness  to  write  out  this  evening,  in  the  ori- 
ginal language,  the  first  four  fables  of  our 
vivacious  neighbor.  Monsieur  La  Fontaine) 
had  been  very  grossly  exaggerated  by  Ru- 
mor's voice.  In  the  first  alarm  and  anxiety 
arising  from  our  sympathy  with  _  a  sweet 
voung  friend,  not  wholly  to  be  dissociated 
from  one  of  the  gladiators  in  the  bloodless 
arena  in  question  (the  impropriety  of^  Miss 
Eeynolds's  appearing  to  stab  herself  in  the 
band  with  a  jiin,  is  far  too  obvious,  and  too 
glaringly  unladylike,  to  be  poiiitcl  nut  i,  we 
descended  from  our  maiden  elrvatioii  t"  dis- 
cuss this  uncongenial  and  this  unfit  theioe. 
Eesponsible  inquiries  having  assured  us  that 
it  was  but  one  of  those  "airy  nothings" 
pointed  at  by  the  Poet  (whose  name  and  date 
of  birth  Miss  Giggles  will  supply  within  half 
an  hour),  we  would  now  discard  the  subject, 
and  concentrate  our  minds  upon  the  grateful 
labors  of  the  day. 

But  the  subject  so  survived  all  day,  never- 
theless, that  Miss  Ferdinand  got  into  new 
trouble  by  surreptitiously  clapping  on  » 
paper  mustache  at  dinner-time,  and  going 
through  the  motions  of  aiming  a  water-bottle 
at  Mils  Giggles,  who  drew  a  table-spoon  in 
defence. 

Now,  Eosa  thought  of  this  unlucky  quar- 
rel a  great  deal,  and  thought  of  it  with  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  she  was  involved 
in  it,  as  cause,  or  consequence,  or  w-hat  not, 
through  being  in  a  false  position  altogether  . 
as  to  her  marriage-engagement.  Never  free 
from  such  uneasiness  when  she  was  with  her 
affianced  husband,  it  was  not  likely  that  she 
■would  be  free  from  it  when  they  were  apart. 
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To-day,  too,  she  was  cast  in  upon  herself,  and 
denrived  of  tlio  relief  of  talking  freely  with 
liei-  now  friend,  because  the  quarrel  had  been 
with  Helena's  brother,  and  Helena  undis- 
puiscdly  avoided  the  subject  as  a  delicate  and 
ditlieult  one  to  herself.  At  this  critical  time, 
of  all  times,  Kosa's  guardian  was  announced 
as  havlni?  come  to  see  her. 

Mr.  Grewgious  had  been  well  selected  tor 
his  trust,  as  a  man  of  incorruptible  integrity, 
but  certainly  for  no  other  appropriate  quality 
discernible  on  the  surface.  He  was  an  and, 
sandy  man,  who,  if  he  had  been  put  into  a 
P-rinclim'-miU,  looked  as  if  he  would  have 
ground^immediatcly  into  high-dried  snuff. 
He  had  a  scanty  flat  crop  of  hair,  in  color  and 
consistency  like  some  very  mangy  yellow  fur 
tippet;  it  was  so  unlike  liair,  that  it  must 
have  been  a  wig,  but  for  the  stupendous  im- 
nrobability  of  anybody's  voluntarily  sporting 
such  a  head.  The  little  play  of  feature  that 
ills  face  presented  was  cut  deep  into  it,  in  a 
few  hard  curves  that  made  it  more  like  work ; 
and  he  had  certain  notches  in  his  forehead, 
which  looked  as  though  Nature  had  been 
about  to  touch  them  into  sensibility  or  reiine- 
raent  when  she  had  impatiently  thrown  away 
the  chisel,  and  said,  "  I  really  cannot  be  wor- 
ried to  finish  off  this  man  ;  let  him  go  as  he 

'  With  too  great  length  of  throat  at  Ws  up- 
per end,  and  too  much  ankle-bone  and  heel 
at  his  lower ;  with  an  awkward  and  hesitating 
manner ;  with  a  shambling  walk,  and  with 
what  is  called  a  near  sight— which  perhaps 
prevented  his  observing  how  much  white- 
cotton  stocking  he  displayed  to  the  public 
eye,  in  contrast  with  his  black  suit— Mr. 
Grewgious  still  had  some  strange  capacity  in 
him  of  making  on  the  whole  an  agreeable  im- 
pression. ,    ,      ,  . 

Ml-.  Grewgious  was  discovered  .oy  '"s 
ward,  much  discomfited  by  beinj  in  Miss 
Twinkleton's  company  in  Miss  Twinklcton  s 
own  sacred  room.  Dim  forebodings  of  being 
examined  in  something,  and  not  coming  well 
out  of  it,  seemed  to  oppress  the  poor  gentle- 
man when  found  in  these  circumstances. 

"My  dear,  how  do. you  do?  I  am  glad 
to  see  you.  My  dear,  how  much  improved 
you  are  !  Permit  me  to  hand  you  a  chair,  my 
dear." 

Miss  Twinklcton  rose  at  her  little  writing- 
table,  saying,  with  general  sweetness,  as  to 
the  polite  Universe,  "  "Will  you  permit  me  to 

"  By  no  means,  madam,  on  my  account. 
I  beg  that  you  will  not  move." 

"I  must  entreat  permission  to  move.,"  re- 
turned Miss  Twinklcton,  repeating  the  word 
with  a  charming  grace  ;  "  but  I  will  not  with- 
draw, since  you  are  so  obliging.  If  1  wheel 
my  desk  to  this  corner-window,  shall  I  be  in 
the  way  ?" 

"  Madam  !    In  the  way ! " 
"  You  are  very  kind.    Eosa,  my  dear,  you 
will  be  under  no  restraint,  I  am  sure." 

Here  Mr.  Grewgious,  left  by  the  fire  with 
Eosa,  said  again,  "  My  dear,  how  do  yoti 
do  3  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  my  de.ar."  And, 
having  waited  for  )ier  to  sit  down,  sat  down 
himself.  -     .         ,, 

"My  visits"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  "are; 
like  those  of  the  angels— not  that  I  oompai-e 
myself  to  an  angel." 
"No,  sir,"  said  Eosa. 
"  Not  by  any  means,"  assented  Mr.  Grew- 
gious. "  I  merely  refer  to  my  visits,  which 
are  few  and  far  between.  The  angels  are,  we 
know  very  well,  up-stairs." 

Miss  Twinklcton  looked  round  with  a  kmd 
of  stiff  stare.  ,     „ 

"  I  refer,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious, 
laying  his  hand  on  Eosa's,  as  the  possibility 
th'rilled  through  his.  frame  of  his  otherwise 
scemin"  to  take  the  awful  liberty  of  calling 
Miss  Twinklcton  my  dear,  "I  refer  to  tlio 
other  young  ladies." 

Miss  Twinklcton  resumed  her  writing. 
Mr.  Grewgious,  with  a  sense  of  not  hav- 
ing managed  liis  opening-point  quite  as  neat- 
ly^as  he  might  have  desired,  smoothed  his 
head  from  back  to  front  as  if  he  had  just 
dived,  and  were  pressing  the  water  out— this 
smoothing  action,  however  superfluous,  was 
habitual  with  him— and  took  a  pocket-book 
from  his  coat-pocket,  and  a  stump  of  black- 
lead  pencil  from  his  waistcoat-poclcet. 

"  I  made,"  he  said,  turning  tlie  leaves, "  I 
made  a  guiding  memorandum  or  so — as  I  usu- 
ally do,'for  I  'liave  no  conversational  powers 


whatever— to  which  I  will,  with  your  permis- 
sion, my  dear,  refer.  '  Well  and  happy.'  Tru- 
ly. You  are  well  and  happy,  my  dear  ?  You 
look  so." 

"Yes,  indeed,  sir,"  answered  Eosa. 
"For  which,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious, with  a 
bend  of  his  head  toward  the  corner-window, 
"  our  warmest  acknowledgments  are  due,  and 
I  am  sure  are  rendered,  to  the  maternal  kind- 
ness and  the  constant  care  and  consideration 
of  the  lady  whom  I  have  now  the  honor  to 
see  before  me." 

This  point,  again,  made  but  a  lame  de- 
parture from  Mr.  Grewgious,  and  never  got 
to  its  destination  ;  for,  Miss  Twinklcton,  feel- 
mg  that  the  courtesies  required  her  to  be  by 
this  time  quite  outside  the  conversation,  was 
biting  the  end  of  her  pen,  and  looking  up- 
ward, as  waiting  for  tlio  descent  of  an  idea 
from  any  member  of  the  Celestial  Nine  who 
might  have  one  to  spare. 

•  Mr.  Grewgious  smoothed  his  smooth  head 
again,  and  then  made  another  reference  to  his 
pocket-book,  lining  out "  well  and  happy  "  as 
disposed  of. 

^' '  Pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,'  is  my 
next  note.  A  dry  suKject  for  a  young  lady, 
but  an  important  subject  too.  Life  is  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  Death  is— "  A  sudden 
recollection  of  the  death  of  her  two  parents 
seemecl  to  stop  him,  and  he  said  in  a  softer 
tone,  and  evidently  inserting  the  negative  as 
an  after-thought,  "  Death  is  not  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence." 

His  voice  was  as  hard  and  dry  ashimselt, 
and  Fancy  might  have  ground  it  straight,  like 
himself,  into  high-dried  snuff.  And  yet, 
through  the  very  limited  means  of  expres- 
sion that  he  possessed,  he  seemed  to  express 
kindness.  If  Nature  had  but  finished  him 
off,  kindness  might  have  been  recognizable 
in  his  face  at  this  moment.  But,  if  the 
notches  in  his  forehead  wouldn't  fuse  to- 
gether, and  if  his  face  would  work  and 
couldn't  play,  what  could  he  do,  poor  man  ! 

"  '  Pounds,  shillings,  and  pence'  You 
find  your  allowance  always  sufiioient  for  your 
wants,  my  dear  ? " 

Eosa  wanted  for  nothing,  and  therefore  it 
was  ample. 

"  And  you  are  not  in  debt  ? " 
Eosa  laughed  at  the  idea  of  being  in  debt. 
It  seemed,  to  her  inexperience,  a  comical  va- 
gary of  the  imagination.  Mr.  Grewgious 
stretched  his  near  sight  to  be  sure  that  this 
was  her  view  of  the  "ease.  "  Ah  ! "  he  said, 
as  comment,  with  a  furtive  glance  toward 
Miss  Twinkleton,  and  lining  out  "pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,"  "I  spoke  of  having 
got  among  the  angels !    So  I  did  ! " 

Eosa  felt  what  his  next  memorandum 
would  prove  to  be,  and  was  blushing  and 
folding  a  crease  in  her  dress  with  one  em- 
barrassed hand  long  before  he  found  it. 

"  '  Marriage.'  Hem ! "  Mr.'  Grewgious  car- 
ried his  smoothing  hand  down  over  his  eyes 
and  nose,  and  even  chin,  before  drawing^  his 
chair  a  little  nearer,  and  speaking  a  little 
more  confidentially :  "  I  now  touch,  my  dear, 
upon  the  point  that  is  the  direct  cause  of  my 
troubling  you  with  the  present  visit.  Other- 
wise, being  a  particularly  Angular  man,  I 
should  not  have  intraded  here.  I  am  the  last 
man  to  intrude  into  a  sphere  for  which  I  am 
BO  entirely  unfitted.  I  feel,  on  these  prem- 
ises, as  if 'I  was  a  bear— with  the  cramp— in  a 
youthful  Cotillon." 

His  ungainliness  gave  him  enough  ol  the 
air  of  his  s'unile  to  set  Eosa  off  laughing  heart- 
ily. 

'"  It  strikes  you  in  the  same  light,"  said 
Mr.  Grewgious,  with  perfect  calmness.  "  Just 
so.'  To  i-e'turn  to  my  memorandum.  Mr.  Ed- 
win has  been  to  and  fro  here,  as  was  arranged. 
You  have  mentioned  that,  in  your  quarterly 
letters  to  me.  And  you  lilce  him,  and  he  likes 
you." 


I  like  him  very  much,  sir,"  rejoined 
Eosa. 

"  So  I  said,  ray  dear,"  returned  her  guar- 
dian, for  whose  ear  the  timid  emphasis  was 
much  too  fine.  "  Good.  And  you  corre- 
spond." ,      „     . ,  „ 

"  Wc  -wi-ite  to  one  another,"  said  Eosa, 
pouting,  as  she  recalled  their  epistolary  dif- 
ferences. .  ,   i    ^1 

"  Such  is  the  meaning  that  I  attacli  to  the 
word  'correspond'  in  this  application,  my 
dear,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious.  "  Good.  All 
n-ocs  well,  time  works  on,  and  at  this  next 
Christmas-time  it  will  become  necissary,  as 


a  matter  of  form,  to  give  the  exemplary  lady 
in  the  corner-window,  to  whom  we  are  so 
much  indebted,  business-notice  of  jour  de- 
parture in  the  ensuing  half-year,  "i  our  rela- 
tions with  her  are  .far  inoVe  than  business- 
relations,  no  doubt ;  but  a  residue  of  business 
remains  in  them,  and  business  is  business 
ever.  I  am  a  particularly  Angular  man," 
proceeded  Mr.  Grewgious,  as  if  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  him  to  mention  it,  "  and  I  am  not 
used  to  give  any  thing  away.  If,  for  these 
two  reasons,  some  competent  Proxy^  would 
give  yoii  away,  I  should  take  it  very  kindly." 

Eosa  intimated,  with  her  eyes  on  the 
ground,  that  she  thought  a  substitute  might 
be  found,  if  required. 

"  Surely,  surely,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious. 
"For  instance,  the  gentleman  who  teaches 
Dancing  here— he  would  know  how  to  do  it 
with  graceful  propriety.  He  would  advance 
and  retire  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
feelings  of  the  officiating  clergyman,  and  of 
yourself,  and  the  bridegroom,  and  all  parties 
concerned.  I  am — I  am  a  jjarticularly  Angu- 
lar man,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  as  if  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  screw  it  out  at  last, 
"  and  should  only  blunder." 

Eosa  sat  still  and  silent.  Perhaps,  her 
mind  had  not  got  quite  so  far  as  the  ceremony 
yet,  but  was  lagging  on  the  way  there. 

"  Memorandum, '  Will.'  Now,  my  dear," 
said  Mr.  Grewgious,  referring  to  his  notes 
disposing  of  "  marriage  "  with  his  pencil,  and 
taking  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  "  although  I 
have  before  possessed  you  with  the  contents 
of  your  father's  will,  I  think  it  right  at  this 
time  to  leave  a  certified  copy  of  it  in  your 
hands.  And,  although  Mr.  Edwm  is  also' 
aware  of  its  contents,  I  think  it  right  at  this 
time  likewise  to  place  a  certified  copy  of  it  in 
Mr.  Jasper's  hands — " 

"Not  in  his  own?"  asked  Eosa,  looking 
up  quickly.  "Cannot  the  copy  go  to  Eddy 
hunself  ? "  .     ,    , 

"  Why,  yes,  my  dear.  If  you  particularly 
wish  it ;  'but  I  spoke  of  Mr.  Jasper  as  being 

"  I  do  particularly  wish  it,  if  you  please," 
said  Eosa,  hurriedly  and  earnestly  ;  "  I  don't 
like  Mr.  Jasper  to  come  between  us,  in  any 

"It  is  natural,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  tirew- 
gious,  "  that  your  young  husband  should  be 
all  in  all.  Yes.  You  observe  that  I  say,  I 
suppose.  The  fact  is,  I  am  a  particularly  Un- 
natural man,  and  I  don't  know  from  my  own 
knowledge." 

Eosa  looked  at  him  with  some  wonder. 

"I  mean,"  he  explained,  "that  young 
ways  were  never  my  ways.  I  was  the  only 
offspring  of  parents  far  advanced  in  life,  and 
I  half  believe  I  was  born  advanced  in  life 
myself.  No  personality  is  intended  toward 
the  name  you  will  so  soon  change,  when  I 
remark  that,  while  the  general  growth  ot 
people  seem  to  have  come  into  existence  buds, 
I  seem  to  have  come  into  existence  a  chip.  I 
was  a  chip — and  a  very  dry  one— when  I  first 
became  awarft  of  myself.  Ecspecting  the 
other  certified  copy,  your  wish  shall  be  com- 
plied with.  Ecspecting  your  inheritance,  1 
think  you  know  all.  It  is  an  annuity  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  savings 
upon  that  annuity,  and  some  other  itcnis_  t^ 
your  credit,  all  duly  carried  to  account,  with 
vouchers,  will  place  you  in  possession  ot  a 
lump-sum  of  money,  rather  exceeding  Seven- 
teen Hundred  Pounds.  I  am  empowered  to 
advance  the  cost  of  your  preparations  for 
your  maiTia"c  out  of  that  fund.  All  is  told." 
"Will  vou  please  tell  ine,"  said  Kosa, 
takinu'  the  i.apcr  witli  u pvettily-lmitted  brow, 
but  not  opening  it,  "  whether  I  fun  right  in 
what  I  am  going  to  say  ?  I  can  understand 
what  you  tell  me  so  very  much  better  than 
what  I  read  in  law-writings.  My  poor  papa 
and  Eddy's  father  made  their  agreement  to- 
gether, as  very  dear  and  firm  and  fast  friends, 
in  order  that  we,  too,  might  be  very  dear  and 
firm  and  fast  friends  after  them? " 
"  Just  so." 

"  For  the  lasting  good  of  both  of  us,  and 
the  lasting  happiness  of  both  of  us?" 
"  Just  "so." 

"Thatwc  might  be  to  one  another  even 
much  more  than'  they  had  been  to  one  an- 
other ? " 

"Just  so." 

"  It  was  not  bound  upon  Eddy,  and  it 
was  not  bound  upon  me  by  any  forfeit,  in 
case — " 
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"  Don't  be  agituted,  my  dear.  In  the  case 
tliat  it  brings  tears  into  your  afl'ectlonate  eyes 
even  to  picture  to  yourself— in  tlie  case  of 
your  not  marrying  one  anotlier — no,  no  for- 
feiture on  either  side.  You  would  then  have 
been  ray  ward  until  you  were  of  age.  No 
worse  would  have  befallen  you.  Bad  enough, 
perhaps !  " 

"And  Eddy?" 

"  He  would  have  come  into  his  partner- 
ship derived  from  his  father,  and  into  its  ar- 
rears to  his  credit,  if  any,  on  attaining  his 
majority,  just  as  now." 

Kosa,  with  her  perplexed  face  and  knitted 
brow,  bit  the  comer  of  her  attested  copy,  as 
she  sat  with  her  head  on  one  side,  looking 
abstractedly  on  the  floor,  and  smoothing  it 
with  her  fo«t. 

"In  short,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  "this 
betrothal  is  a  wish,  a  sentiment,  a  friendly 
project,  tenderly  expressed  on  both  sides. 
That  it  was  strongly  felt,  and  that  there  was 
a  lively  hope  that  it  would  prosper,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  When  you  were  both  children, 
you  began  td  be  accustomed  to  it,  and  it  has 
prospered.  But  circumstances  alter  cases : 
and  I  made  this  visit  to-day  partly,  indeed 
]irincipally,  to  discharge  myself  of  the  duty 
of  telling  you,  my  dear,  that  two  young  peo- 
ple can  only  be  betrothed  in  marriage  (except 
as  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  therefore 
mockery  and  misery)  of  their  own  free  will, 
their  own  attachment,  and  their  own  as- 
surance (it  may  or  may  not  prove  a  mistaken 
one,  but  we  must  take  our  chance  of  that) 
that  they  are  suited  to  each  otlier,  and  will 
make  each  other  happy.  Is  it  to  be  supposed, 
for  example,  that,  ii'  either  of  your  fathers 
were  living  now,  and  had  any  mistrust  on 
that  subject,  his  mind  would  not  be  changed 
by  the  change  of  circumstances  involved  in 
tlie  change  of  your  jyears?  Untenable, 
unreasonable,  inconclusive,  and  preposter- 
ous ! " 

Mr.  Grewgious  said  all  this  as  if  he  were 
reading  it  aloud ;  or,  still  more,  as  if  he  were 
repeating  a  lesson.  So  expressionless  of  any 
approach  to  spontaneity  were  his  face  and 
manner. 

"  I  have  now,  my  dear,"  he  added,  blur- 
ring out "  Will "  with  his  pencil,  "  discharged 
myself  of  what  is  doubtless  a  formal  duty  in 
tliis  case,  but  still  a  duty  in  such  a  case. 
Memorandum :  '  Wishes.'  My  dear,  is  there 
any  wish  of  yours  that  I  can  further  ? " 

Rosa  shook  her  head,  with  an  almost 
plaintive  air  of  hesitation  in  want  of  help. 

"Is  there  any  instruction  that  I  can  take 
from  you  with  reference  to  your  affairs  ?." 

"  i — I  should  like  to  settle  them  with  Ed- 
dy lirst,  if  you  please,"  said  Rosa,  plaiting 
the  crease  in  her  dress. 

"Surely.  Surely,''  returned  Mr.  Grew- 
gious. "  You  two  should  be  of  one  mind  in 
all  things.  Is  the  young  gentleman  expected 
shortly'" 

"  He  has  gone  away  only  this  morning. 
He  will  be  back  at  Christmas." 

"  Nothing  could  happen  better.  You  will, 
on  his  return  at  Christmas,  arrange  all  mat- 
ters of  detail  with  him ;  you  will  then  com- 
municate with  me,  ^d  I  will  discharge  my- 
self (as  a  mere  business  acquittance)  of  my 
business  responsibilities  toward  the  accom- 
plished lady  in  the  corner  window.  They 
will  accrae  at  that  season."  Binning  pencil 
once  again.  "Memorandum;  'Leave.'  Yes. 
I  will  now,  my  dear,  take  my  leave." 

"  Could  I,"  said  Rosa,  rising,  as  he  jerked 
out  of  his  chair  in  his  ungainly  way,  "  could 
I  ask  you  most  kindly  to  come  to  me  at 
Christmas,  if  I  had  any  thing  particular  to 
say  to  you?" 

*'Wliy,  certainly,  certainly,"  he  rejoined, 
apparently — if  such  a  word  can  be  used  of 
one  who  had  no  apparent  lights  or  shadows 
about  him — complimented  by  the  question. 
"  As  a  particularly  Angular  man,  I  do  not  fit 
smoothly  into  the  social  circle,  and  conse- 
quently I  have  no  other  engagement  at  Christ- 
mas-time than  to  partake,  on  the  twenty-fifth, 
of  a  boiled  turkey  and  celery  sauce  with  a — 
with  a  particularly  Angular  clerk  I  have  the 
good  fortune  to  possess,  whose  father,  being 
a  Norfolk  farmer,  sends  him  up  (the  turkey 


up),  as  a  ]iresent  to  me,  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Norwich.  I  should  be  quite  proud 
of  your  wishing  to  see  me,  my  dear.  As  a 
professional  Receiver  of  rents,  so  very  few 
people  do  wish  to  see  me,  that  the  novelty 
would  be  bracing." 

For  his  ready  acquiescence,  the  grateful 
Rosa  put  lier  hands  upon  his  shoulders, 
stood  on  tiptoe,  and  instantly  kissed  him. 

"  Lord  bless  me  !  "  cried  Mr.  Grewgious. 
"  Thank  you,  my  dear.  The  honor  is  almost 
equal  to  the  pleasure.  Miss  Twiukleton, 
madam,  I  have  had  a  most  satisfactory  con- 
versation with  my  ward,  and  I  will  now  re- 
lease you  from  the  incumbrance  of  my  pres- 
ence." 

"  Nay,  sir,"  rejoined  Miss  Twinkleton, 
rising  with  a  gracious  condescension,  "say 
not  incumbrance.  Not  so,  by  any  means.  I 
cannot  permit  you  to  say  so." 

"  Thank  you,  madam.  I  have  read  in  the 
newspapers,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  stammer- 
ing a  little,  "  that  when  a  distinguished  visitor 
(not  that  I  am  one:  far  from  it)  goes  to  a 
school  (not  that  this  is  one:  far  from  it),  he 
asks  for  a  holiday,  or  some  sort  of  grace.  It 
being  now  the  afternoon  in  the — College — of 
which  you  are  the  eminent  head,  the  young 
ladies  might  gain  nothing,  except  in  name, 
by  having  the  rest  of  the  day  allowed  them. 
But  if  tliere  is  any  young  lady  at  all  under  a 
cloud,  mi^lit  I  solicit — " 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Grewgious,  Mr.  Grewgious ! " 
cried  Miss  Twinkleton,  with  a  chastely  rally- 
ing forefinger.  "  0  you  gentlemen,  you  gentle- 
men !  Fie  tor  shame,  that  you  are  so  hard  upon 
us  poor  maligned  disciplinarians  of  our  sex, 
for  your  sakes  !  But  as  Miss  Ferdinand  is  at 
present  weighed  down  by  an  incubus" — Miss 
Twinkleton  might  have  said  a  pen-and-ink- 
ubus  of  writing  out  Monsieur  La  Fontaine — 
"  go  to  her,  Rosa,  \n'^  dear,  and  tell  her  the 
penalty  is  remitted,  in  deference  to  tlie  in- 
tercession of  your  guardian,  Mr.  Grewgious." 

Miss  Twinkleton  here  achieved  a  courtesy, 
suggestive  of  marvels  happening  to  her  re- 
spected legs,  and  which  she  came  out  of  no- 
bly, three  yards  behind  her  starting-point. 

As  he  held  it  incumbent  upon  Eim  to  call 
on  Mr.  Jasper  before  leaving  Cloisterham, 
Mr.  Grewgious  went  to  the  Gate  House,  and 
climbed  its  postern  stair.  But  Mr.  Jasper's 
door  being  closed,  and  presenting  on  a  slij) 
of  paper  the  word  "Cathedral,"  the  fact  of 
its  being  service-time  was  borne  into  the 
mind  of' Mr.  Grewgious.  So,  he  descended 
the  stair  again,  and,  crossing  the  Close, 
paused  at  the  great  western  folding-door  of 
the  Cathedral,  which  stood  open  on  the  fine 
and  bright,  though  short-lived,  afternoon, 
for  the  airing  of  tiie  place. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  peeping 
in,  "  it's  like  looking  down  the  throat  of  Old 
Time." 

Old  Time  heaved  a  mouldy  sigh  from 
tomb  and  arch  and  vault ;  and  gloomy  shad- 
ows began  to  deepen  in  corners ;  and  damps 
be^an  to  rise  from  green  patches  of  stone ; 
and  jewels,  cast  upon  the  pavement  of  the 
nave  from  stained  glass  by  the  declining  sun, 
began  to  perish.  Within  the  grill-gate  of  the 
chancel,  up  the  steps  surmounted  loomingly 
by  the  fast-darkening  organ,  white  robes 
could  be  dimly  seen,  and  one  feeble  voice, 
rising  and  falling  in  a  cracked,  monotonous 
mutter,  could  at  Intervals  be  faintly  heard. 
In  the  free  outer  air,  the  river,  the  green 
pastures,  and  the  brown  arable  lands,  the 
teeming  hills  and  dales,  were  reddened  by 
the  sunset ;  while  the  distant  little  windows 
in  windmills  and  farm  homesteads,  shone, 
patches  of  bright  beaten  gold.  In  the  Cathe- 
dral, all  bacanie  gray,  murky,  and  sepulchral, 
and  the  cracked,  monotonous  mutter  went  on 
like  a  dyin^voice,  until  the  organ  and  the  choir 
burst  forth,  and  drowned  it  in  a  sea  of  music. 
Then  the  sea  fell,  and  the  dying  voice  made 
another  feeble  eftort,  and  then  the  sea  rose 
high,  and  beat  its  life  out,  and  lashed  the 
roof,  and  surged  among  the  arches,  and 
pierced  the  heights  of  the  great  tower;  and 
then  the  sea  was  dry,  and  all  was  still. 

Mr.  Grewgious  had  by  that  time  walked 
to  the  ehancel-stcps,  where  he  met  the  living 
waters  coming  out. 

TO      BE      OONTINTJED. 


"Nothing  is  the  matterl"  Thus  Jasper 
accosted  him,  ratlier  quickly.  "  You  have 
not  been  sent  for  ? " 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  I  came  down  of 
my  own  accord.  I  have  been  to  my  pretty 
ward's,  and  am  now  homeward  bound  again." 

*'  You  found  her  thriving  ?  " 

"Blooming  indeed.  Most  blooming.  I 
merely  came  to  tell  her,  seriously,  what  a 
betrothal  by  deceased  parents  is." 

"  And  what  is  it — according  to  your  judg- 
ment? " 

Mr.  Grewgious  noticed  the  whiteness  of 
the  lips  th.it  asked  the  question,  and  put  it 
down  to  the  chilling  account  of  the  Cathe- 
dral. 

"  I  merely  came  to  tell  her  that  it  could 
not  be  considered  binding,  against  any  such 
reason  for  its  dissolution  as  a  want  of  afl'ec- 
tion,  or  want  of  disposition  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  on  the  side  of  either  party." 

"May  I  ask,  had  you  any  especial  reason 
for  telling  her  that  ? " 

Mr.  Grewgious  answered  somewhat  sharp- 
ly, "  The  especial  reason  of  doing  my  duty, 
sir.  Simply  that."  Then  he  added,  "Come, 
Mr.  Jasper ;  I  know  your  afi'ection  for  your 
nephew,  and  that  you  are  quick  to  feel  on 
his  behalf.  I  assure  you  that  this  implies 
not  the  least  doubt  of,  or  disrespect  to,  your 
nephew." 

"You  could  not,"  returned  Jasper,  with 
a  friendly  pressure  of  his  arm,  as  they  walked 
on  side  by  side,  "speak  more  handsome- 
ly." 

Mr.  Grewgious  pulled  of  his  hat  to  smooth 
his  head,  and,  having  smoothed  it,  nodded  it 
contentedly,  and  put  his  hat  on  again. 

"  I  will  wager,"  said  Jasper,  smiling — his 
lips  were  still  so  white  that  lie  was  conscious 
of  it,  and  bit  and  moistened  them  while 
speaking — "  I  will  wager  that  she  hinted  no 
wish  to  De  released  from  Ned." 

"  And  you  will  win  your  wager,  if  you  do," 
retorted  Sir.  Grewgious.  "  We  should  al- 
low some  margin  for  little  maidenly  delica- 
cies in  a  young  motherless  creature,  under 
such  circumstances,  I  suppose ;  it  is  not  in 
my  line ;  what' do  you  think  ? " 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it." 

"I  am  glad  you  say  so.  Because,"  pro- 
ceeded Mr.  Grewgious,  who  had  all  this  time 
very  knowingly  felt  his  way  round  to  action 
on  his  remembrance  of  what  she  had  said  of 
Jasper  himself,  "because  she  seems  to  have 
some  little  delicate  instinct  that  all  prelim- 
inary arrangements  had  best  be  made  be- 
tween Mr.  Edwin  Drood  and  herself,  don't 
you  see?  She  don't  want  us,  don't  you 
know?" 

Jasper  touched  himself  on  the  breast,  and 
said,  somewhat  indistinctly,  "  You  mean  me." 

Mr.  Grewgious  touched  himself  on  the 
breast,  and  said,  "I  mean  us.  Therefore, 
let  them  have  their  little  discussions  and 
councils  together,  when  M,r.  Edwin  Drood 
comes  back  here  at  Christmas,  and  then  you 
and  I  will  step  in,  and  put  the  final  touches 
to  the  business." 

"  So  you  settled  with  her  that  you  would 
come  back  al  Christmas?"  observed  Jasper. 
"  I  see !  Mr.  Grewgious,  as  you  quite  fiiirly 
said  just  now,  there  is  such  an  exceptional 
attachment  between  my  nephew  and  me,  that 
I  am  more  sensitive  for  the  dear,  fortunate, 
happy,  happy  fellow,  than  for  myself.  But 
it  is  only  right  that  the  young  lady  should  bo 
considered,  as  you  have  pointed  out,  .ind 
that  I  should  accept  my  cue  from  you.  I 
accept  it.  I  understand  that  at  Christmas 
they  will  complete  their  preparations  for  May. 
ancl  that  their  miiri-iage  will  be  put  in  final 
train  by  themselves,  and  that  nothing  will 
remain 'for  us  hut  to  put  ourselves  in  train 
also,  and  have  every  thing  ready  for  our  for- 
mal release  from  our  trusts  on  Edwin's  birth- 
day." 

"  That  is  my  understanding,"  assented  Mr. 
Grewgious,  as  they  shook  hands  to  part. 
"  God  bless  them  both ! " 

"  God  save  them  both  ! "  cried  Jasper. 

"I  said,  bless  them,"  remarked  tne  for- 
mer, looking  back  over  liis  shoulder. 

"  I  said,  save  them,"  returned  the  latter. 
"  Is  there  any  difference  1 " 
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THE   LADY   OF  THE   ICE.* 

By  James  De  Mille,  Author  of  "  The  Dodge  Clob  Abroad," 
"  Cord  and  Creese,"  etc. 

CHAPTER  XXX.— A  LETTER  I-STRANOE  HESIT.'VTION.-GLOOMY 
FOREBODraOS.-JAOK  DOWN  DEEP  IN  THE  DUMPS.-PRESH 
CONFESSIONS.— WHY  HE  MISSED  THE  TRYST.-REMORSE  AND 
Rr:VENGE.-JACK'S  VOWS  OF  VENGEANCE.-A  VERY  SIN- 
GULAR AND  UNACCOUNTABLE  CHARACTER. -JACK'S  GLOOMY 
MENACES. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  haven't  forgot  all 
about  it.     It's  been  in  my  pocket  ever  since  yesterday  morning." 

Saying  this,  he  held  up  the  letter,  and  looked  at  it  for  some  time 
without  opening  it,  and  with  a  strange  mixture  of  embarrassment  and 
ruefulness  in  his  expression. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  said  I,  carelessly.  "  A  letter  ?  Who's  it  from. 
Jack  ?  " 

Jack  did  not  give  any  immediate  answer.  He  turned  the  letter 
over  and  over,  looking  at  it  on  the  front  and  on  the  back. 

"  You  seem  hit  hard,  old  man,"  said  I,  "  about  something.  Is  it  a 
secret  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Jack,  with  a  sigh. 
"  Well,  what's  the  matter  ?  " 
"  Oh,  only  this,"  said  he,  with  another  sigh. 
"  What,  that  letter  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  It  don't  look  like  a  dun,  old  chap — so,  why  fr^t  ?  " 
**  Oh,  no,"  said  Jack,  with  a  groan. 
"  What's  the  reason  you  don't  open  it  ?  " 
Jack  shook  his  head. 

"  I've  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what's  in  it,"  said  he.  "  There  are 
some  letters  you  can  read  without  opening  them,  old  boy,  and  this 
is  one  of  them.  You  know  the  general  nature  of  the  contents,  and 
you  don't  feel  altogether  inclined  to  go  over  all  the  small  de- 
tails." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you're  not  going  to  open  it  ?  " 
"  Oh,  I'll  open  it,"  said  Jack,  more  dolefully  than  ever. 
"  Then,  why  don't  you  open  it  now  ?  " 
"  Oh,  there's  no  hurry — there's  plenty  of  time." 
"  It  must  be  something  very  unimportant.     You  say  you've  had  it 
lying  in  your  pocket  ever  since  the  day  before  yesterday.     So,  what's 
the  use  of  getting  so  tragic  all  of  a  sudden  ?  " 

"  Macrorie,  old  chap,"  said  Jack,  in  a  tone  of  hollow  despair. 
"Well?" 

"  Do  you  see  that  letter  ?  "  and  he  held  it  up  in  his  hand. 
"  Yes." 

"  Well,  in  that  I  am  to  read  a  convincing  proof  that  I  am  a  scoun- 
drel ! " 

"  A  what  ?  Scoundrel  ?  Pooh,  nonsense  !  What's  up  now  ? 
Come,  now,  old  boy,  no  melodrama.  Out  with  it.  But,  first  of  all, 
read  the  letter." 

Jack  laid  the  unopened  letter  on  the  table,  filled  his  pipe,  lighted 
it,  and  (hen,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  sat  staring  at  the 
ceiling,  and  sending  forth  great  clouds  of  smoke  that  gathered  in 
dense  folds  and  soon  hung  overhead  in  a  dark  canOpy. 

I  watched  him  in  silence  for  some  time.  I  suspected  what  that 
letter  might  be,  but  did  not  in  any  way  let  my  suspicion  appear. 

"  Jack,''  said  I,  at  last,  "  I've  seen  you  several  times  in  trouble 
during  ihe  last  few  days,  but  it  is  now  my  solemn  conviction,  made  up 
from  a  long  observation  of  your  character,  your  manner,  your  general 
style,  and  your  facial  expression,  that  on  this  present  occasion  you 
are  hit  harder  than  ever  you've  been  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  your 
acquaintance." 

"  That's  a  fact,"  said  Jack,  earnestly  and  solemnly. 
"  It  isn't  a  secret,  you  said  ?  " 

"  No,  not  from  you.  I'll  tell  you  presently.  I  need  one  pipe,  at 
least,  to  soothe  my  nerves." 

He  relapsed  into  silence,  and,  as  I  saw  that  he  intended  to  tell  me 
of  his  own  accord,  I  questioned  him  no  further,  but  sat  waiting  pa- 
tiently till  he  found  strength  to  begin  the  confession  of  his  woes. 

•  Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  tile  year  1870,  by  D.  Applktow  &  Co.,  in  the  ClerlE's 
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At  length  he  reached  forward,  and  once  more  raised  the  letter 
from  the  table. 

"  Macrorie,  my  boy." 
"  Well  ?  " 

"  Do  you  see  this  letter  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  Whom  do  you  think  it's  from?  " 
"  How  do  I  know  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Jack,  "  this  letter  is  the  sequel  to  that  conversation 
you  and  I  had,  which  ended  in  our  row." 
"  The  sequel  ?  " 

"  Yes.  You  remember  that  I  left  threatening  that  Number  Three 
should  be  mine." 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  but  don't  bother  about  that  now,"  said  I. 
"  Bother  about  it  ?     Man  alive,  that's  the  very  thing  that  I  have  to 
do !     The  bother,  as  you  call  it,  has  just  begun.     This  letter  is  from 
Number  Three." 

"  Number  Three  ?     Marion  !  " 

"  Yes,  Marion,  Miss  O'Halloran,  the  one  I  swore  should  be  mine. 
Ha,  ha  !  "  laughed  Jack,  wildly  ;  "  a  precious  mess  I've  made  of  it ! 
Mine  ?  By  Jove !  What's  the  end  of  it  ?  To  her  a  broken  heart- 
to  me  dishonor  and  infamy  !  " 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  I,  "  doesn't  it  strike  you  that  your  language 
partakes,  to  a  slight  extent,  of  the  melodramatic  ?  Don't  "et  stasv 
dear  boy." 

"  Stagy  ?     Good  Lord,  Macrorie  !     Wait  till  you  see  that  letter." 
"  That  letter !     Why,  confound  it,  you  haven't  seen  it  yourself 
yet." 

"  Oh,  I  know,  I  know.  No  need  for  me  to  open  it.  Look  here 
Macrorie,  will  you  promise  not  to  throw  me  over  after  I  tell  you  about 
this  ?  " 

"  Throw  you  over  ?  " 
"  Yes.     You'll  stick  by  a  fellow  still — " 

"  Stick  by  you  ?     Of  course,  through  thick  and  thin,  my  boy." 
Jack  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Well,  old  chap,"  said  he,  "you  see,  after  I  left  you,  I  was  bent 
on  nothing  but  Marion.  The  ilea  of  her  slipping  out  of  my  hands 
altogether  was  intolerable.  I  was  as  jealous  of  \  ou  as  fury,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  The  widow  and  Miss  Phillips  were  forgotten. 
Even  little  Louie  was  given  up.  So  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Marion." 
Jack  paused,  and  looked  hard  at  me. 
"  Well,"  said  I. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "  you  know  her  last  letter  to  me  was  full  of  re- 
proaches about  the  widow  and  Miss  Phillips.  She  even  alluded  to 
Louie,  though  how  under  heaven  she  had  heard  about  her  is  more  than 
I  can  imagine.  Well,  you  know,  I  determined  to  write  her  a  letter  that 
would  settle  all  these  difficulties,  and  at  the  same  time  gain  her  for 
myself,  for  good  and  all.  You  see  I  had  sworn  to  get  her  from  you, 
and  I  could  tliink  of  nothing  but  that  oath.  So  I  wrote — but,  oh, 
Macrorie,  Macrorie,  why,  in  Heaven's  name,  did  you  make  that  mistake 
about  Mrs.  O'Halloran,  and  force  that  infernal  oath  out  of  me?  Why 
did  that  confounded  old  blockhead  forget  to  introduce  her  to  you? 
That's  the  cause  of  all  my  woes.  But  I  won't  bore  you,  old  fellow 
I'll  go  on.  So,  you  see,  in  my  determination  to  get  her,  I  stuck  at 
nothing.  First  of  all,  instead  of  attempting  to  explain  away  her  re- 
proaches, I  turned  them  all  hufiV  upon  her.  I  was  an  infatuated  fool, 
Macrorie,  when  I  wrote  that  letter,  but  I  was  not  a  villain.  I  wrote 
it  with  an  earnest  desire  that  it  should  be  effective.  Well,  I  told  her 
that  she  .should  not  blame  me  for  my  gallantries,  but  herself  for  forcin" 
me  to  them.  I  reproached  her  for  refusing  to  elope  with  me  when  I 
oflered,  and  told  her  she  cared  far  more  for  her  father's  ease  and  com- 
fort than  she  did  for  my  happiness.  I  swore  that  I  loved  her  better 
than  any  of  them,  or  all  of  them  put  together,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if 
I  didn't,  Macrorie,  when  I  wrote  it.  Finally,  I  told  her  there  was  yet 
time  to  save  me,  and,  if  she  had  a  particle  of  that  love  which  she  pro- 
fessed, I  implored  her  now  to  fly  with  me.  I  besought  her  to  name 
some  time  convenient  to  her,  and  suggested — oh,  Macrorie,  I  sug- 
gested— swear  at  me — curse  me — do  something  or  other — Macrorie,  I 
suggested  last  night — midnight — I  did,  by  Heaven  !  " 

And,  saying  this.  Jack  looked  at  me  for  some  minutes  in  silence, 
with  a  wild  expression  that  I  had  never  before  seen  on  his  face. 

"  Last  night,   Macrorie  !  "  he   repeated — "  midnight  I     Think   of 
that.     Why  don't  you  say  something  ?  " 

"Say?  "said  I.     "  Why,  hang  it,  man,  what  can  I  say  ?     It's  a  case 
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beyond  words.  If  youVe  made  such  an  appointment,  and  broken  it, 
you've — well,  there's  nothing  to  say." 

"  That's  true,"  said  Jack,  in  a  sepulchral  tone.  "  That's  true.  I 
made  the  appointment,  and,  llaerorie — I  was  not  there." 

"  Well,  of  course,  I  gathered  as  much  from  the  way  you  go  on 
about  it^but  that's  what  1  should  like  to  understand,  if  it  isn't  a  se- 
cret." 

"  Oh,  no.  I'll  make  no  secret  about  any  thing  connected  with  this 
business.  Well,  then,  I  put  the  letter  in  the  post-office,  and  strolled 
off  to  call  on  Miss  Phillips.  Will  you  believe  it,  she  was  '  not  at 
home '! '  At  that,  I  swear  I  felt  so  savage  that  I  forgot  all  about 
Marion  and  my  proposal.  It  was  a  desperate  cut.  I  don't  know  any 
thing  that  has  ever  made  me  feel  so  savage.  And  I  feel  savage  yet. 
If  she  had  any  thing  against  me,  why  couldn't  she  have  seen  me,  and 
had  it  out  with  me,  fair  and  square  ?  It  cut  deep.  By  Jove  !  Well, 
then,  I  could  uuink  of  nothing  else  but  paying  her  off.  So  I  organized 
a  sleighing-party,  and  took  out  the  Bertons  and  some  other  girls.  I 
had  Louie,  you  know,  and  we  drove  to  Montmorency.  Fun,  no  end. 
Great  spirits.  Louie  teasing  all  the  way.  We  got  back  so  late  that  I 
couldn't  call  on  the  widow.  That  evening  I  was  at  Chelmsford's — a 
baU,  you  know — I  was  the  only  one  of  ours  that  went.  Yesterday, 
didn't  call  on  Miss  Phillips,  but  took  out  Louie.  On  my  way  I  got 
this  letter  from  the  office,  and  carelessly  stuffed  it  into  my  pocket.  It's 
been  there  ever  since.  I  forgot  all  about  it.  Last  evening  there  were 
a  few  of  us  at  Berton's,  and  the  time  passed  like  lightning.  My  head 
was  whirling  with  a  cram  of  all  sorts  of  things.  There  was  my  anger 
at  Miss  Phillips,  there  was  a  long  story  Louie  had  to  tell  about  the 
widow,  and  then  there  was  Louie  herself,  who  drove  every  other 
thought  away.  And  so,  Macrorie,  Marion  and  my  letter  to  her,  and 
the  letter  iu  my  pocket,  and  the  proposed  elopement,  never  once  en- 
tered into  my  head.  I  swear  they  had  all  passed  out  of  my  mind  as 
completely  as  though  it  had  all  been  some  confounded  dream." 

Jack  stopped,  and  again  relapsed  into  moody  silence. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  old  fellow,"  said  he,  after  a  pause.  "  It's 
devilish  hard  to  put  up  with." 

"What  is?  "  I  asked. 

"  This  '  not-at-home '  style  of  thing.  But  never  mind — I'll  pay  her 
up!" 

Now  here  was  a  specimen  of  rattle-brainishness — of  levity — and  of 
childishness;  so  desperate,  that  I  began  to  doubt  whether  this  absurd 
Jack  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  responsible  being.  It  seemed  simply 
impossible  for  him  to  concentrate  his  impulsive  mind  on  any  thing. 
He  flings  himself  one  day  furiously  into  an  elopement  scheme — the 
next  daj',  at  a  slight,  he  forgets  all  about  the  elopement,  and,  in  a  tow- 
ering rage  against  Miss  Phillips,  devotes  himself  desperately  to  Louie. 
And  now  when  the  elopement  scheme  has  been  brought  before  him, 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  remorse— remorse,  too,  which  will  not  allow 
him  to  open  her  letter — the  thought  of  Miss  Phillips  once  more  drives 
away  all  recollection  of  Marion,  even  while  he  has  before  him  the  un- 
opened letter  of  that  wronged  and  injured  girl.  Jack's  brain  was  cer- 
tainly of  a  harum-scarum  order,  such  as  is  not  often  found — he  was  a 
creature  of  whim  and  impulse^he  was  a  rattle-brain,  a  scatter-brain — 
formed  to  win  the  love  of  all — both  men  and  women — formed,  too,  to 
fall  into  endless  difficulties — formed  also  with  a  native  buoyancy  of 
spirit  which  enabled  him  to  float  where  others  would  sink.  By  those 
who  knew  him,  he  would  always  be  judged  lightly — by  those  who 
knew  him  not,  he  would  not  fail  to  be  judged  harshly.  Louie  knew 
him,  and  laughed  at  him^Marion  knew  him  not,  and  so  she  had  re- 
ceived a  stroke  of  anguish.  Jack  was  a  boy — no,  a  child — or,  better 
yet,  a  great  big  baby.  What  in  the  world  could  I  say  to  him  or  do 
with  him?  I  alone  knew  the  fulness  of  the  ^ony  which  he  had  in- 
flicted, and  yet  I  could  not  judge  him  as  I  would  judge  another  man. 

"  ril  pay  her  up  ! "  reiterated  Jack,  shaking  his  head  fiercely. 

"  But  before  paying  her  up.  Jack,"  said  I,  "  wouldn't  it  be  well  to 
read  that  letter  ?  " 

Jack  gave  a  sigh. 

"  You  read  it,  Macrorie,"  said  he ;  "I  know  all  about  it." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  that  is  the  most  astonishing  proposal  that  I  ever 
heard  even  from  you.  To  read  a  letter  like  that ! — Why,  such  a  letter 
should  be  sacred." 

Jack's  face  flushed.  He  seized  the  letter,  tore  it  open,  and  read. 
The  flush  on  his  face  deepened.  As  he  finished,  he  crushed  it  in  his 
hand,  and  then  relapsed  into  his  sombre  fit. 

"  It's  just  as  I  said,  Macrorie,"  said  he.     "  She  promised  to  meet 


me  at  the  time  I  mentioned.  And  she  was  there.  And  I  was  not. 
and  now  she'll  consider  me  a  scoundrel." 

In  a  few  moments  Jack  opened  out  the  crushed  note,  and  read  it 
again. 

"After  all,"  said  he,  "she  isn't  so  awfully  affectionate." 

"  Affectionate ! " 

"  No — she  seems  afraid,  and  talks  a  great  deal  too  much  of  her 
father,  and  of  her  anguish  of  soul — yes,  that's  her  expression — her 
anguish  of  soul  in  sacrificing  him  to  me.  By  Jove ! — sacrifice !  Think 
of  that !  And  she  says  she  only  comes  because  I  reproach  her  with 
being  the  cause  of  grief — heavens  and  earth  !  and*  she  says  that  she 
doesn't  expect  any  happiness,  but  only  remorse.  By  Jove !  See  here, 
Macrorie — did  you  ever  in  your  life  imagine  that  a  woman,  who  loved 
a  fellow  well  enough  to  make  a  runaway  match  with  him,  could  write 
him  in  such  a  way  ?  Why,  hang  it !  she  might  have  known  that,  be- 
fore our  honeymoon  was  over,  that  confounded  old  Irish  scoundrel  of 
a  father  of  hers  would  have  been  after  us,  insisting  on  doing  the  heavy 
father  of  the  comedy,  and  giving  us  his  blessing  in  the  strongest  of 
brogues.  And,  what's  more,  hg'd  have  been  borrowing  money  of  me, 
the  beggar !  Borrowing  money !  of  me — me — without  a  penny  myself 
and  head  over  heels  in  debt.     Confound  his  impudence  ! " 

And  Jack,  who  had  begun  this  with  remorse  about  Marion,  ended 
with  this  burst  of  indignation  at  Marion's  father,  consequent  upon  a 
purely  imaginary  but  very  vivid  scene,  in  which  the  latter  was  sup- 
posed to  be  extorting  money  from  him.  And  he  looked  at  me  with  a 
face  that  craved  sympathy  for  such  unmerited  wrongs,  and  showed 
stiU  more  plainly  the  baby  that  was  in  him. 

I  made  no  answer.  His  quotations  from  Marion's  letter  showed 
me  plainly  how  she  had  been  moved,  and  what  a  struggle  of  soul  this 
resolve  had  cost  her.  Now  I  could  understand  the  full  meaning  of  that 
sombre  face  which  I  had  seen  in  O'Halloran's  parlor,  and  also  could 
see  why  it  was  that  she  had  absented  herself  on  that  last  evening. 
Did  this  letter  change  my  sentiments  about  her  ?  How  could  it,  after 
what  I  already  knew  ?  It  only  elevated  her,  for  it  showed  that  at  such 
a  time  her  soul  was  racked  and  torn  by  the  claims  of  filial  duty,  thider 
her  hallucination,  and  under  the  glamour  which  Jack  had  thrown  over 
her,  she  had  done  a  deep  wrong — but  I  alone  knew  how  fearful  was 
her  disenchantment,  and  how  keen  was  the  mental  anguish  that  fol- 
lowed. 

"  She'll  never  forgive  me,"  said  Jack,  after  a  long  silence 

"  Who  ?  "  said  I,  with  some  bitterness,  which  came  forth  in  spite 
of  my  new-found  conviction  of  Jack's  utter  babyhood.  "  Who,  Miss 
Phillips  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Jack — "  Marion." 

"  Forgive  you  ! "  I  ejaculated. 

"  Of  course  not.  It's  bosh  to  use  the  word  in  such  a  connection. 
She'll  hate  and  scorn  me  till  her  dying  day." 

"  No,  Jack,"  said  I,  somewhat  solemnly,  "  I  think  from  what  little 
I  know  of  her,  that  if  she  gets  over  this,  she'll  feel  neither  hate  nor 
scorn." 

"  Yes,  she  will,"  said  Jack,  pettishly. 

"  No,"  said  I. 

"You  don't  know  her,  my  boy.     She's  not  the  one  to  forget  this." 

"No,  she'll  never  forget  it — but  her  feelings  about  you  will  be 
different  from  hate  and  scorn.  She  will  simply  find  that  she  has  been 
under  a  glamour  about  you,  and  will  think  of  you  with  nothing  but 
perfect  indifference — and  a  feeling  of  wonder  at  her  own  infatuation." 

Jack  looked  vexed. 

"  To  a  woman  who  don't  know  you.  Jack,  my  boy — you  become 
idealized,  and  heroic ;  but  to  one  who  does,  you  are  nothing  of  the 
kind.  So  very  impressible  a  fellow  as  you  are,  cannot  inspire  a  very 
deep  passion.  When  a  woman  finds  the  fellow  she  admires  falling  in 
love  right  and  left,  she  soon  gets  over  her  fancy.  If  it  were  some  one 
other  woman  that  had  robbed  her  of  your  affection,  she  would  be  jeal- 
ous ;  but  when  she  knows  that  all  others  are  equally  charming,  she 
will  become  utterly  indifferent." 

"  See  here,  old  boy,  don't  get  to  be  so  infernally  oracular.  What 
the  mischief  does  a  fellow  like  you  know  about  that  sort  of  thing  ?  I 
consider  your  remarks  as  a  personal  insult,  and,  if  I  didn't  feel  so  con- 
foundedly cut  up,  I'd  resent  it.  But  as  it  is,  I  only  feel  bored,  and, 
on  the  whole,  I  should  wish  it  to  be  with  Marion  as  you  say  it's  going 
to  be.  If  I  could  think  it  would  be  so,  I'd  be  a  deuced  sight  easier  in 
my  mind  about  her.  If  it  weren't  for  my  own  abominable  conduct,  I'd 
feel  glad  that  this  sort  of  thing  had  been  stopped — only  I  don't  like  to 
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think  of  Marion  being  disappointed,  you  know — or  liurt — and  that 
Bort  of  thing,  jou  know.  The  fact  is,  I  have  no  business  to  get  mar- 
ried just  now — no — not  even  to  the  angel  Gabriel — and  this  would 
have  been  so  precious  hard  on  poor  little  Louie." 

"Louie — why,"  said  I,  "you  speak  confidently  about  her." 

"  Oil,  never  fear  about  her,"  said  Jack.  "  She's  able  to  take  care 
of  herself.     She  does  nothing  but  laugh  at  me — no  end." 

"Nothing  new,  then,  in  that  quarter?"!  asked,  feeling  desirous 
now  of  turning  away  from  the  subject  of  Marion,  which  was  undergo- 
ing the  same  treatment  from  Jack  which  a  fine  and  delicate  watch 
would  receive  at  the  hands  of  a  big  baby.     "  No  fresh  proposals  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Jack,  dolefully,  "  nothing  but  chaB'.'' 

"  And  Miss  Phillips  ?  " 

"Affairs  in  that  quarter  are  in  statu  quo"  said  Jack.  "She's 
chosen  to  not-at-home  me,  and  how  it's  going  to  turn  out  is  more  than 
I  can  telL     But'l'll  be  even  with  her  yet.     I'll  pay  her  off!  " 

"Perhaps  you  won't  find  it  so  easy  as  you  imagine." 

"  Won't  I  ?  "  said  Jack,  mysteriously ;  "  you'll  see." 

"  Perhaps  she's  organizing  a  plan  to  pay  i/ou  off." 

"  That's  more  than  she  can  do." 

"  By-the-way — what  .about  the  widow  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Jack,  seriously,  "  whatever  danger  is  impending  over 
me,  may  be  looked  fat*  cliietly  in  that  quarter." 

"  Have  you  seen  her  lately  ?  " 

"  No — not  since  the  evening  I  took  the  chaplain  there." 

"  You  must  have  heard  something." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack,  moodily. 

"  What  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  heard  from  Louie,  who  keeps  well  up  in  my  affairs,  you 
know.     She  had  gathered  something  about  the  widow." 

"  Such  as  what  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  know — she  wouldn't  tell." 

"  Wouldn't  tell  ?  " 

"  No — wouldn't  tell — chaffed  me — no  end,  but  wouldn't  go  into 
particulars." 

"But  could  you  find  out  whether  it  affected  you  or  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course,  I  took  that  for  granted.  That  was  the  point  of  the 
whole  joke,  you  know.  Louie's  chaff  consisted  altogether  of  allusions 
to  some  mysterious  plan  of  the  widow's,  by  which  she  would  have  full, 
ample,  perfect,  complete,  and  entire  vengeance  on  me." 

"  That's  bad." 

"It  is." 

"  A  widow's  a  dangerous  thing." 

"  Too  true,  my  boy,"  said  Jack,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  nobody  knows  that 
better  than  I  do." 

"  I  wonder  you  don't  try  to  disarm  her." 

"  Disarm  her  ?  " 

"  Yes — why  don't  you  call  on  her  ?  " 

"  Well,  confound  it,  I  did  call  only  a  dtiy  or  two  ago,  you  know. 
The  last  two  or  three  days  I've  been  engaged." 

"  Yes,  but  such  an  engagement  will  only  make  the  widow  more 
furious." 

"  But,  confound  it,  m.an,  it's  been  simply  impossible  to  do  any  thing 
else  th.in  what  I  have  been  doing." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is.  Jack,"  said  I,  solemnly,  "  the  widow's  your 
chief  danger.  She'll  ruin  you.  There's  only  6ne  thing  for  you  to  do, 
and  that  is  what  I've  already  advised  you  to  do,  and  Louie,  too,  for 
that  matter.     You  must  fly." 

"  Oh,  bosh ! — how  can  I  ?  " 

"  Leave  of  absence — sell  out — any  thing." 

Jack  shook  bis  head,  and  jave  a  heavy  sigh. 

CHAPTER  XXXI.-A  FRIENDLY  CALL.— PRELIMINARIES  OF  THE 
DUEL  NE.4.TLY  ARR.\NGED.— A  DAMP  JOURNEY,  AND  DE- 
PRESSED SPIRITS. -A  SECLLTDED  SPOT,— DIFFICULTIES  WHICH 
ATTEND  A  DUEL  IN  A  CANADL\N  SPRING. -A  MASTERLY 
DECISION.— DEBATES  ^\BOUT  THE  NICETIES  OF  THE  CODE 
OF  HONOR.— WHO  SII.iLL  HAVE  THE  FIRST  SHOT?- STRUG- 
GLE FOR  PRECEDENCE.— A  VERY  SINGULAR  AND  V-ERY 
OBSTINATE  DISPUTE.— I  SAVE  O'HALLORAN  FROM  DEATH 
BY  RHEUMATISM  1 

Before  the  close  of  the  day  a  gentleman  called  on  me  from 
O'Halloran,  whom  I  referred  to  Jack,  and  these  two  made  arrange- 


ments for  the  duel.  It  was  to  take  place  in  a  certain  locality,  which 
I  do  not  intend  to  mention,  and  which  was  no  matter  how  many  miles 
out  of  town. 

We  left  at  an  early  hour,  and  the  doctor  accompanied  us.  Jack 
had  sufficient  foresight  to  fill  the  sleigh  with  all  the  refreshments  that 
might  be  needed  on  such  an  occasion.  We  drove  to  O'llalloran's 
house,  where  we  found  his  sleigh  waiting,  with  himself  and  a  friend 
all  ready  to  start.     They  led  the  way,  and  we  followed. 

It  was  a  nasty  time,  the  roads  were  terrible.  They  were  neither 
one  thing  nor  the  other.  There  was  nothing  but  a  general  mixture 
of  ice  heaps,  slush,  thawing  snow-drifts,  bare  ground,  and  soft  mud. 
Over  this  our  progress  was  extremely  slow.  Added  to  this,  the 
weather  was  abominable.  It  was  warm,  soft,  slimy,  and  muggy. 
The  atmosphere  had  changed  into  a  universal  drizzle,  and  was  close 
and  oppressive.  At  first  O'Halloran's  face  was  often  turned  back  to 
hail  us  with  some  jovial  remark,  to  which  we  responded  in  a  similar 
manner  ;  but  after  a  time  silence  settled  on  the  party,  and  the  close- 
ness, and  the  damp,  and  the  slow  progress,  reduced  us  one  and  all  to  a 
general  state  of  sulkiness. 

At  length  we  came  to  a  little  settlement  consisting  of  a  half-dozen 
houses,  one  of  which  bore  a  sign  on  which  we  read  the  words  H'jlel  de 
France.  We  kept  on  without  stopping,  and  O'Halloran  soon  turned 
to  the  right,  into  a  narrow  track  which  went  into  the  woods.  In  about 
half  an  hour  we  reached  our  destination.  The  sleighs  drew  up,  and 
their  occupants  prepared  for  business. 

It  was  a  small  cleared  space  in  the  middle  of  the  woods.  The  for- 
est-trees arose  all  around,  dim,  gloomy,  and  dripping.  The  ground 
was  dotted  with  decayed  stumps,  and  covered  with  snow  in  a  state  of 
semi-liquefactien.  Beneath  all  was  wet ;  around  all  was  wet ;  and 
above  all  was  wet.  The  place  with  its  surroundings  was  certainly  the 
most  dismal  that  I  had  ever  seen,  and  the  dank,  dark,  and  dripping 
trees  threw  an  additional  gloom  about  it. 

We  had  left  Quebec  before  seven.  It  was  after  twelve  when  we 
reached  this  place. 

"  Well,  me  boy,"  said  O'Halloran  to  me,  with  a  gentle  smile,  "  it's 
an  onsaisonable  toime  of  year  for  a  jool,  but  it  can't  be  helped — an' 
it's  a  moighty  uncomfortable  pleece,  so  it  is." 

"  We  might  have  had  it  out  in  the  road  in  a  quiet  way,"  said  I, 
"  without  the  trouble  of  coming  here." 

"  The  road  !  "  exclaimed  O'Halloran.  "  Be  the  powers,  I'd  have 
been  deloighted  to  have  had  it  in  me  oun  parrulor.  But  what  can  we 
do  1  Sure  it's  the  barbarous  legisleetion  of  this  counthry,  that  throis 
to  stoifle  and  raypriss  the  sintimints  of  honor,  and  the  code  of  chiv- 
alry. Sure  it's  a  bad  pleece  intoirely.  But  you  ought  to  see  it  in 
the  summer.  It's  the  most  sayquisthered  localeeteo  that  ye  could 
wish  to  see." 

Saying  tins,  O'Halloran  turned  to  his  friend  and  then  to  us. 

"  Gintlerain,"  said  he,  "  allow  me  to  inthrojuice  to  ye,  me  very  par- 
fficular  friend,  Mr.  Murtagh  JIcGinty." 

Mr.  Murtagh  McGinty  rose  and  bowed,  while  we  did  the  same,  and 
disclosed  the  form  of  a  tall,  elderly,  and  rather  dilapidated  Irishman. 

All  this  time  we  had  remained  in  our  sleighs.  The  surrounding 
scene  had  impressed  us  all  very  forcibly,  and  there  was  a  general  dis- 
inclination to  get  out.  The  expanse  of  snow,  in  its  half-melted  con- 
dition, was  enough  to  deter  any  reasonable  being.  To  get  out  was  to 
plunge  into  an  abyss  of  freezing  slush.  • 

A  long  discussion  followed  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  Jack  sug. 
gested  trying  the  road  ;  McGinty  thought  we  might  drive  on  farther. 
The  doctor  did  not  say  any  thing.  At  last  O'Halloran  solved  the  diffi- 
culty. 

He  proposed  that  VK  should  all  remain  in  the  sleighs,  and  that  we 
should  make  a  circuit  so  as  to  bring  the  backs  of  the  sleighs  at  the 
requisite  distance  from  one  another. 

It  was  a  brilliant  suggestion ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  made,  than  it 
was  adopted  by  all.  So  the  horses  were  started,  and  the  sleighs  were 
turned  in  the  deep  slush  until  their  backs  were  presented  to  one  an- 
other. To  settle  the  exact  distance  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty, 
and  it  had  to  be  decided  by  the  seconds.  Jack  and  McGinty  soon  got 
into  an  altercation,  in  which  Jack  appealed  to  the  light  of  reason,  and 
McGinty  to  a  past  that  was  full  of  experience.  He  overwhelmed  Jack 
with  so  many  precedents  for  his  view  of  the  case,  that  at  last  the  latter 
was  compelled  to  yield.  Then  we  drove  forward,  and  then  backward  ; 
now  we  were  too  far  away,  again  we  were  too  near,  and  there  didn't 
appear  to  be  any  prospect  of  a  settlement. 
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n't  the  shot.    1  afterward  found  that  it  passed  through  his  hat."— Chapter  XXXI. 


At  last  O'Halloran  suggested  that  we  should  back  the  sleighs  tow- 
ard one  another  till  they  touched,  and  then  his  sleigh  would  move  for- 
■ward  twelve  paces. 

"  But  who's  to  pace  them  ?  "  asked  Jack. 

"  Why  the  horse,  of  course,"  said  O'Halloran.  "  Sure  it's  a  regu- 
lar pacer  he  is,  and  bred  up  to  it,  so  he  is." 

To  this  Jack  had  nothing  to  say. 

So  the  horses  backed  and  the  sleighs  touched  one  another. 

"  Wait  a  minute  llcGinty,  me  boy,"  said  O'Halloran — putting 
liis  hand  on  his  friend's  arm — "  let's  all  take  somethiu'  warrum.  Me 
system  is  slowly  conjaylin,  an'  such  a  Steele  of  things  is  moighty  on- 
■wholesomc." 

This  proposition  was  received  with  the  same  unanimity  which  had 
•greeted  O'Halloran's  other  propositions.  Flasks  were  brought  out; 
and  some  minutes  were  passed  in  a  general,  a  convivial,  and  a  very 
affectionate  interchange  of  courtesies. 

"  Jle  boy,"  said  O'Halloran  to  me,  affectionately,  "ye  haven't  had 
so  much  ixpayrieence  as  I  have,  so  I'll  teek  the  liberty  to  give  ye  a 
small  bit  of  instherruction.  Whin  ye  foire,  eem  low!  Moind  that, 
now — ye'U  be  sure  to  hit." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  I. 

Ho  wrung  my  hand  heartily ;  and  then  motioning  to  McGinty, 
"his  sleigh  started  off,  and  advanced  a  few  paces  from  ours,  a  little  far- 
ther  than  the  usual  distance  on  such  an  occasion.  With  this  he  seemed 
to  be  satisfied,  and,  as  nobody  made  any  objection,  we  prepared  for 
the  business  of  the  day. 

O'Halloran  and  I  stood  up  in  the  sleighs,  while  the  seconds  kept 
their  seats.  Jack  and  the  doctor  sat  in  the  front  seat  of  our  sleigh. 
McGinty  sat  beside  O'Halloran  as  he  stood  up.  I  stood  in  the  after- 
seat  of  our  sleigh. 

"  Shall  I  give  the  word  ?  "  said  Jack. 

"  No,"  said  McGinty.  "  I've  had  more  e.'iparience.  I've  been  sic- 
ond  at  elivin  jools — an'  hope  to  assist  at  as  minny  more." 

"Shure  we  won't  throuble  ayther  of  ye,"  said  O'Halloran.  "It's 
me  that's  fo\ight  more  jools  than  you've  been  sicond  at.  Me  friend 
Macrorie  and  I'll  manage  it  to  shoot  oursilves — so  we  will." 

"  Ye  can't  give  the  word  yersilves,"  said  McGinty. 

"  An'  what  do  we  want  of  a  word,  thin  ?  "  said  O'Halloran. 

"  To  foire  by,"  said  McGinty. 

"  There's  a  peculeeareetee,"  said  O'Halloran,  loftily,  "  in  the  pri.'iint 


occeesion  that  obveeates  the  nicissitee  of  such  prosaydings,  and  in- 
ables  us  to  dispinse  with  any  worrd  of  command.  Macrorie,  me  boy — 
frind  of  me  sowl— I  addhriss  you  as  the  Oirish  addhrissed  the  EngUsh 
at  Fontenoy.     Fire  first!" 

And  saying  this,  O'Halloran  bowed  and  then  stood  erect,  facing 
me  with  a  grave  countenance.  , 

"  Fire  first  ?  "  said  I.  "  Indeed,  Mr.  O'Halloran,  I'll  do  nothing  of 
the  kind." 

"  Indade  and  you  shall,"  said  he,  with  a  laugh.  "  I  insist  upon 
t!" 

"  Well,  if  it  comes  to  that,"  said  I,  "  what's  to  prevent  me  from 
insisting  that  you  shall  fire  the  first  shot  ?  " 

"  Shure  and  ye  wouldn't  dayproive  me  of  the  plisure  of  giving  you 
the  prasaydince,"  said  he. 

"  Then,  really,"  said  I, "  y«u  will  force  me  to  insist  upon  your  having 
the  precedence.  You're  an  older  man  than  I  am,  and  ought  to  have 
the  first  place.     So,  Mr.  O'Halloran — fire  first ! " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  he,  with  a  bow,  "  but  really,  me  boy,  you  must 
excuse  me  if  I  insist  upon  it." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  I.  "  If  it  were  any  other  occasion,  I  would  cheer- 
fully give  you  the  precedence,  and  so  I  give  it  to  you  here." 

"  But,  you  see,"  said  O'Halloran,  "  you  must  considher  me  in  the 
loight  of  an  intertainer.  Ye're  my  guest  to  a  certain  ixtint.  I  must 
give  up  all  the  honors  to  you.     So  foire  awee,  me  boy,  and  eem  low." 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  I  really  couldn't  think  of  it." 

This  friendly  altercation  went  on  for  some  time,  while  the  others 
sat  listening  in  amazement. 

McGinty  was  the  first  to  interrupt. 

"It's  in  defoince  of  all  the  joolin  code,"  said  he,  starting  up.  "I 
must  inter  my  protest." 

"  So  say  I,"  cried  Jack. '  "  I  say  let  the  usual  word  be  given — or 
else  if  one  must  have  the  first  shot,  let  them  draw  for  it." 

O'Halloran  looked  upon  them  both  with  a  smile  of  benevolent 
pity. 

"  JIcGinty,"  said  he. 

"  Well." " 

"  Ye  know  me  ?  " 

"  Sure  an'  I  do." 

"  And  how  many  jools  I've  fought  ?  ' 

"  Meself  docs." 
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"  Am  I  a  choild  at  it  ?  Will  ye  be  koind  enough  to  mintion  any 
one  that  has  any  deem  to  considher  himself  the  shupayrior  of  Phaylim 
O'Halloran  in  the  noiceties  and  the  dilicacies  of  the  jooling  code  ? 
Will  ye  be  so  good  as  to  infarnim  me  what  there  is  lift  for  me 
to  lerrun  ? " 

At  this  appeal  Mr.  Murtagh  McGinty  subsided  into  silence,  and  sat 
down  again,  shaking  his  head. 

Jack  still  insisted  that  the  word  of  command  should  be  given ;  but 
O'Halloran  silenced  him  effectually  by  asking  him  if  he  had  ever  fought 
a  duel. 

"  No,"  said  Jack. 

"  Have  ye  ivir  been  second  at  one  before  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Jack,  again. 

"  So  this  is  your  first  time  out  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack,  who  looked  deeply  humiliated. 

"  Will,  thin,"  said  O'Halloran,  loftily,  "allow  me  to  infarrum  you, 
sirf  that  this  is  the  thirty-seventh  toime  that  I've  had  the  plisure  of 
taking  part  in  a  jool,  ayther  as  principal  or  sicond." 

Whereupon  Jack  was  suppressed. 

In  all  this  the  doctor  took  do  part.  He  looked  cold,  wet,  uncom- 
fortable, and  unhappy. 

And  now  O'Halloran  turned  to  me  again. 

"  Me  boy,"  s;iid  he,  "  if  ye'U  not  grant  me  this  as  a  feevor,  I'll 
cleem  it  as  a  roight." 

"A  right?  "  said  I. 

"  Yis,"  said  O'Halloran,  solemnly,  "  a  roight !  " 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  I  said,  in  some  perplexity. 

"  I'll  expleen.  I'm  undher  a  debt  of  obleegeetion  to  you  that  I 
nivir  can  repee.  Ye've  seeved  the  loife  of  me  daughter,  me  choild, 
me  Marion — that's  one  debt — then  ye've  seeved  my  loife,  me  own.  But 
for  you,  I'd  have  been  tarrun  in  payees  by  a  howling  mob,  so  I  would. 
Me  oun  loife  is  yours.  Jewty,  and  the  cleems  of  gratichood,  and  the 
code  of  honor,  all  inspoire  me  with  a  desoire  to  meek  some  rayturrun 
for  what  ye've  done  for  me. 

"  On  the  other  hand,"  he  continued,  "  ye've  made  a  misteek  of  an 
onplisint  nature  about  Mrs.  O'H.  Ye  didn't  main  any  harrum;  but 
the  dade's  done,  and  there  it  is.  It  necissitates  a  jool.  We  must  feece 
one  another  to  satisfy  offindid  honor.  But  at  the  seem  toime,  while 
this  jool  is  thus  necissiteeted  be  the  code  of  honor,  jewty  and  grati- 
chood must  be  considhered.  It's  a  moighty  noice  case,"  he  continued, 
meditatively,  "  and  I  don't  think  such  a  case  ivir  came  within  my  ix- 
payrience;  but  that  ixtinsive  ixpayrience  which  I've  had  rinders  me 
the  best  judge  of  what  may  be  the  most  shootable  course  on  the  pris- 
int  occasion.  But  the  ulteemeete  tindincy  of  all  me  mideeteetions  on 
the  subjict  is  this — that  I  must  allow  you  to  fire  the  first  shot." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "if  you  insist  on  looking  at  it  in  that  light,  and 
if  you  persist  in  feeling  obligation,  that  sense  of  obligation  ought  to 
make  you  yield  to  my  wishes,  and,  if  I  don't  want  to  fire  first,  you 
ought  not  to  insist  upon  it."  , 

"  No,  me  boy,"  said  O'Halloran  ;  "  that's  all  oidle  casuisthree  an' 
impty  mitaphysics.  There's  no  process  of  ratiosheeneetion  that'll  be 
iver  eeble  to  overturrun  the  sintimints  of  jewty  and  dilicacy  that  spring 
spontaneous  in  the  brist.     So  blaze  away." 

"  E.tcuse  me,  but  I  insist  on  your  firing  first." 

"  Be  the  powers,  thin !  and  I  insist  on  your  taking  the  lade." 

"Pardon  me,  but  you  must." 

"  I'm  inkeepeble  of  such  a  lack  of  common  cevileetee,"  said  he. 
"  I  must  still  insist." 

"  And  so  must  I." 

This  singular  and  very  original  altercation  went  on  for  some  time. 
At  last  O'Halloran  took  the  cushions  off  the  seat,  and  deliberately  sat 
down,  facing  me,  with  his  legs  dangling  over  the  back  of  the  sleigh. 
Seeing  that  our  argument  was  to  be  continued  for  some  time,  and  that 
he  was  thus  making  himself  comfortable,  I  did  the  same.  We  thus 
sat  facing  one  another. 

The  seconds  here  again  interposed,  but  were  again  baffled  by 
O'Halloran,  who  explained  the  whole  situation  to  them  in  so  forcible 
a  manner  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  answer  him.  For  my  part, 
I  was  firm  in  my  resolve,  and  was  not  going  to  fire  unless  we  both 
fired  together.  True,  I  might  have  fired  in  the  air;  but  I  knew  O'Hal- 
loran so  well  by  this  time  that  I  was  convinced,  if  I  did  such  a  thing, 
he  would  reproach  me  for  it,  and  insist  on  my  firing  again.  And  in 
that  case  it  would  all  have  to  be  commenced  afresh. 

So  there  we  sat,  with  our  legs  dangling  over  the  backs  of  our  re- 


spective sleighs,  facing  one  another,  pistol  in  hand,  and  occasionally 
renewing  the  discussion.  He  was  obstinate,  I  was  equally  so,  and  the 
time  began  to  pass  aw.ay,  and  the  situation  gradually  grew  more  and 
more  tedious  to  our  companions.  Still  they  could  not  say  any  thing. 
It  was  a  punctilio  of  honor  which  they  could  not  argue  down,  and  be- 
hind all  the  argument  which  might  be  used  there  arose  the  verv  im- 
pressive accumulation  of  O'Halloran's  past  experience  in  the  field  of 
honor.  So  all  that  they  could  do  was  to  make  the  best  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

The  situation  !  It  was,  at  best,  a  dismal  one.  Overhead  was  a 
leaden  sky ;  underneath,  the  thawing  snow,  which  every  hour  assumed 
a  more  watery  appearance ;  in  the  distance  arose  the  dreary,  gloomy, 
melancholy  forest-trees ;  while  all  around  was  a  thin,  fine  drizzle, 
which  enveloped  us,  saturating  and  soaking  us  with  watery  vapor.  We 
all  became  limp  and  bedraggled,  in  soul  as  well  as  body.  The  most  de- 
termined buoyancy  of  spirit  could  not  withstand  the  influence  of  that 
drizzle,  and,  one  by  one,  we  all  sank  beneath  it. 

But  not  without  a  struggle.  For,  at  first,  as  O'Halloran  and  I  thus 
sat  facing  one  another,  we  did  not  forget  the  ordinary  civilities  of  life, 
nor  were  we  satisfied  with  sitting  and  staring  at  one  another.  On  the 
contrary,  we  sought  to  beguile  the  time  with  an  interchange  of  cour- 
tesy on  both  sides.  I  took  my  flask  and  drank  to  the  health  of  O'Hal- 
loran. O'Halloran  responded.  Then  the  seconds  followed.  Then 
O'Halloran  drank  to  the  health  of  Jack  and  the  doctor.  Then  I  drank 
to  the  health  of  McGinty.  'Then  Jack  and  the  doctor  drank  to  the 
health  of  O'Halloran,  and  McGinty  pledged  me. 

Two  hours  passed,  and  found  each  of  us  sitting  there  in  the  same 
position.  Jack  and  the  doctor  made  a  doleful  attempt  at  a  game  of 
euchre,  but  soon  gave  it  up.  McGinty  sat  refreshing  himself  with  his 
flask,  defying  the  weather,  laughing,  joking,  and  singing.  Then  we 
all  smoked.  From  time  to  time  the  seconds  would  make  fresh  efforts 
to  shake  our  resolve.  They  proposed  once  more  that  we  should  toss 
up  for  it,  or  driv^  home  now,  and  come  out  again — in  fact,  any  thing 
rather  than  sit  here  amid  this  cold,  and  drizzle,  and  wet,  and  dismal 
gloom,  and  miserable,  rheumatic  atmosphere.  But  all  these  proposals 
were  declined,  and  O'Halloran  was  immovable  in  his  purpose ;  while 
I,  on  the  other  hand,  was  equally  resolved  that  I  would  not  fire  first. 

Thus  time  passed,  and  neither  of  us  would  yield.  At  length,  the 
doctor  settled  himself  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  sleigh,  and  drew 
the  buffalo-robes  over  him.  After  a  final  expostulation,  accompanied 
with  a  threat  to  drive  off,  Jack  imitated  his  example.  McGinty,  see- 
ing this,  proceeded  to  make  himself  comfortable  in  the  same  way. 

The  posr  horses  had  the  worst  time  of  it.  The  cold  snow  was  up 
to  their  knees;  and,  as  they  stood  there,  they  moved  uneasily,  tramp- 
ing it  down,  till  a  pool  of  icy  water  lay  beneath,  in  which  they  had  to 
stand.  I  mentioned  this  to  O'Halloran;  but  he  only  turned  it  against 
me,  and  made  use  of  it  as  a  fresh  argument  to  shake  my  decision. 

At  last  I  saw  that  O'Halloran's  face  and  attitude  had  undergone  a 
change.  For  my  part,  I  was  wet  to  the  skin,  and  chilled  to  my  very 
bones ;  but  I  was  young  and  strong,  and  could  stand  even  that.  With 
O'Halloran,  however,  it  was  different.  A  man  of  sixty  cannot  sit  with 
impunity,  inactive,  and  exposed  to  a  cold,  slimy  drizzle,  such  as  this 
was,  without  feeling  very  serious  effects,  and  anticipating  worse.  This 
he  soon  experienced.  I  saw  his  figure  crouching  down,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  pain  coming  over  his  face.  In  the  midst  of  his  pain  he 
still  maintained  his  punctilious  resolution;  but  how  much  did  that  cost 
him !  It  was  his  own  fault,  of  course.  It  was  all  brought  on  by  his 
impracticability,  his  whimsicality,  his  eccentricity,  and  his  punctil- 
iousness. Nevertheless,  there  was  in  him  that  which 'excited  my 
deepest  commiseration.  The  wretchedness  and  the  pain  of  his  face, 
and  the  suffering  which  was  visible  in  his  attitude,  all  touched  me.  He 
sat  crouched  down,  shivering,  shuddering,  his  teeth  chattering,  and 
presented  a  deplorable  picture  of  one  who  struggled  vainly  against  an 
overmastering  pain. 

My  resolution  was  shaken  by  this.     I  rose  to  my  feet. 

"  Mr.  O'Halloran,"  said  I,  "  pardon  me.  I  see  that  I  am  subject- 
ing you  to  very  great  suffering.  If  you  sit  there  any  longer,  exposed 
to  this  damp,  you'll  never  get  over  it.  It  would  be  but  poor  courtesy 
to  subject  you  to  that  any  longer.  And  so  I  don't  see  what  better  I 
can  do  than  allow  you  to  have  your  own  way.  I'll  have  to  give  up  my 
scruples,  I  suppose.  I  can't  sit  here  any  longer,  and  see  you  suffer. 
And  so — here  goes  ! — I'm  willing  to  fire  as  you  wish." 

At  this  O'Hallonn  rose  to  his  feet  with  a  cry  of  joy. 

"  The  first  shot !  "  he  exclaimed. 
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"  Yes,"  said  I,  "the  first.     I'll  fire,  if  you  insist  on  it." 

"And  that's  just  what  I  do,"  said  he,  shivering. 

At  this  I  took  aim. 

Bang  !  went  the  shot.  I  afterward  found  that  it  passed  through 
his  hat. 

O'Halloran  now  raised  his  pistol,  and  levelled  it  at  me.  But  the 
pleasure  of  his  triumph  had  excited  him;  and,  besides,  he  was  shiver- 
ing from  head  to  foot,  and  his  teeth  were  chattering.  An  accurate 
aim  was  impossible.  His  hand  could  scarcely  hold  the  pistol,  and 
his  benumbed  finger  could  scarcely  pull  the  trigger.  He  fired,  and  the 
bullet  passed  through  the  sleeve  of  my  coat,  and  close  to  the  doctor's 
head. 

"  Me  boy,"  he  cried,  flinging  down  the  pistol,  "  there's  no  ind  to 
the  obleegeetions  you  put  me  under  !     I  owe  ye  me  -lolfe  a  second 
toime.     Ye've  seeved  me  from  death  by  fraizing."  ' 
[to   be    continued.] 

THE   THREE   BROTHERS. 

BY    MRS.    OLIPHANT,    AUTHOR     OF    "THE     CHRONICLES     OF     CARLINGFORD," 
"  THE  BROWNINGS,"   ETC. 

CHAPTER  XL.— ALICE'S  FATE. 

Alice  Severn  was  very  innocent  and  very  young — just  over  si.x- 
teen — a  child  to  all  intents  and  purposes^as  everybody  thought 
around  her.  Old  Welby,  who  had  taken  to  meddling  in  the  padrona's 
affairs,  with  that  regard  which  the  friends  of  a  woman  who  is  alone 
feel  themselves  entitled  to  display  for  her  interests,  had  been  pressing 
very  earnestly  upon  Mrs.  Severn's  attention  the  necessity  of  preparing 
her  child,  who  had  an  evident  and  remarkable  talent,  to  exercise  it  in 
public. 

"  Few  people,  indeed,  have  their  way  so  clear  before  them,"  he  had 
said,  repeatedly.  "  It  is  the  finest  thing  in  the  world  to  have  a  girl  or 
boy  with  a  decided  turn.  If  you  could  but  see  the  parents  who  come 
to  me  with  sons  who  don't  know  what  they  would  be  at ;  and  the  idiots 
think  they  may  be  made  painters  because  they  care  for  nothing  in  earth 
or  heaven.  But  here  is  this  child  with  a  talent.  Of  course,  if  it  was 
a  talent  for  our  own  art,  we  might  know  better  how  to  manage  it ;  but, 
such  as  it  is,  it  is  a  gift.  Never  undervalue  a  gift,  my  dear  madam. 
Providence  itself  points  out  the  way  for  you.  You  have  only  got  to 
train  her  for  her  work." 

"  But,  Mr.  Welby,"  pleaded  the  padrona,  "  she  is  such  a  child. 
How  could  I  send  my  little  maid  out  into  the  world  to  appear  in  pub- 
lic ?  I  could  not  do  it.  It  would  drive  me  out  of  my  senses.  My 
child  !     You  forget  what  kind  of  a  creature  she  is." 

"  I  don't  in  the  least  forget,"  said  the  R.  A.  "  She  is  very  pretty, 
too,  which  is  a. pity ;  but  you  should  be  above  foolish  notions  in  that 
respect — you  who  are  so  well  known  to  the  public  yourself!  " 

"  Not  so  very  well  known,"  said  the  padrona,  with  a  half  smile ; 
"  and  then  it  is  only  my  name,  not  me.  And,  even  if  it  were  my  very 
self,  why,  it  would  only  be  me  still,  not  her.  I  am  old,  and  what  does 
it  matter  ?  but  my  lily,  my  darling  !  Mr.  Welby,  you  are  very  kind ; 
but  you  do  not  take  the  circumstances  into  consideration — you  do  not 
realize  to  the  full  extent  what  the  consequences  would  be." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  the  full  extent,"  said  Mr.  Welby; 
^■"  but  this  I  see  as  clear  as  daylight,  that  some  time  or  other  the  child 
will  probably  have  her  bread  to  earn.  I  say  probably.  She  may  marry, 
of  course ;  but  the  papers  tell  us  people  have  given  up  marrying  now- 
adays. You  can't  live  forever,  ma'am;  and,  slill  more  certainly,  you 
can't  work  forever.  And  the  child  has  actually  something  in  her  fin- 
gers by  which  she  could  earn  heaps  of  money,  and  provide  for  herself 
with  the  greatest  ease.  Besides,  a  musician  is  not  like  a  singer,  or 
dancer,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort.  She  comes  on  and  sits  down  before 
her  piano,  and  never  pays  any  attention  to  her  audience.  She  need 
not  even  look  at  them,  unless  she  likes.  She  has  onlv  a  little  courtesy 
to  make,  and  so  is  off  again.  It  is  positively  nothing.  She  may 
marry,  of  course;  but  that  would  be  no  protection  against  poverty. 
And  what's  the  alternative  ?  A  lingering,  idle  sort  of  life  at  home, 
fiaving  scraps,  and  making  her  own  gowns  and  bonnets,  or  perliaps 
giving  music-lessons  to  tiresome  childien  whom  she  would  hate.  You 
should  not,  my  dear  Mrs.  Severn,  do  such  injustice  to  your  child." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  the  last  person  to  do  her  injustice,"  said  the  pa- 


drona, half  angered,  half  saddened,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  It  was  a 
very  trenchant  style  of  argument.  "  If  I  were  to  die,  or  if  I  were  to 
fail  in  my  work  !  "  Mrs.  Severn  said  to  herself,  with  one  of  those  awful 
throbs  of  dread  which  come  upon  a  woman  who  is  the  sole  protector 
and  bread-winner  of  her  children.  Such  a  thought  was  not  unfamiliar 
to  her  mind.  It  came  sometimes  at  chance  hours,  stealing  upon  her 
suddenly,  like  an  evil  spirit,  and  wringing  her  heart.  It  set  her  now, 
for  the  hundredth  time,  to  count  up  the  little  scraps  of  resource  they 
would  have  in  such  a  terrible  contingency,  the  friends  who  would  or 
might  be  kind  to  them.  "  If  I  might  but  live  till  Edie  is  twenty!  " 
was  the  silent  prayer  that  followed.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that  so 
long  as  she  did  live  she  would  be  unable  to  work.  This  frenzy  of 
dread  was  but  momentary.  Had  it  lasted,  so  sharp  and  poignant  was 
it,  the  life  which  was  so  important  might  have  been  put  in  jeopardy ; 
but,  fortunately,  Mrs.  Severn's  mind  was  as  elastic  as  mind  could  be, 
and  rose  again  like  a  flower  after  the  heavy  foot  liad  pressed  it  down. 
Yet,  Alice — could  she  be  doing  injustice  to  Alice  ?  These  arguments 
had,  without  doubt,  made  a  certain  impression  upon  her.  Let  but 
this  summer  be  over,  she  said  to  herself.  It  would  be  time  enough, 
certainly,  when  the  child  was  seventeen — one  more  year  of  sweet  child- 
hood, and  leisure,  and  undisturbed  girlish  peace.  And  then  the  grate- 
ful thought  came  back  upon  the  mother  of  Mr.  Rich's  commission, 
which  she  was  working  at,  and  her  year's  work,  niij.b  was  secure. 
Could  there  be  comfort  greater  than  that  thought  ?  And  the  morrow 
would  care  for  the  things  of  itself. 

And  while  such  discussions  w'ent  on — for  they  were  frequent — 
Alice  moved  about  the  house,  a  soft,  domestic  spirit,  with  light  steps 
and  a  face  like  a  flower.  Every  day  it  became  more  like  a  flower. 
The  sweetness  expanded,  the  husks  of  the  lovely  blossom  opened,  the 
woman  came  gliding  noiselessly,  so  that  nobody  around  perceived  it, 
out  of  the  silken  bud  of  the  girl.  She  was  clever  at  her  needle,  as  her 
mother  had  boasted,  and  made  and  mended  with  the  homely,  natural 
satisfaction  of  a  worker  who  is  conscious  of  working  well ;  and  she 
was  housekeeper,  and  managed  the  accounts,  and  ordered  the  dinners, 
proud  of  her  importance  and  the  duties  of  her  office ;  and  she  saw  the 
children  put  to  bed,  and  heard  them  say  their  prayers.  The  homeliest, 
most  limited  life — and  yet  what  could  the  world  give  that  was  better? 
Not  Nelly  Rich's  leisure  and  gayety  and  luxury ;  not  Mary  Westbury's 
tedious  comforts  and  occupations.  Alice,  for  her  part,  had  every  thing 
— and  the  piano,  and  the  talk  of  nights,  added  to  all.  And  yet  her 
mind  was  not  undisturbed,  as  her  mother  fondly  thought.  A  little 
secret,  no  bigger  than  a  pin's  point,  had  sprung  into  being  in  the  vir- 
gin heart — not  worth  calling  a  secret — not  a  thing  at  all,  in  short — 
only  a  murmur  of  soft,  musing  recollections — dreams  that  were  not 
half  tangible  enough  to  be  called  hopes.  As,  for  instance,  what  was 
it  he  meant  when  their  eyes  met  that  afternoon  as  she  played  to  him  ? 
how  was  it  that  he  remembered  so  well  every  time  he  had  seen  her — 
even  her  dress,  he  said  ? — questions  which  she  asked,  and  then  re- 
treated from,  and  eluded,  and  played  with,  and  returned  to.  And  would 
he  go  to  India  ?  would  he  come  back  to  Fitzroy  Square  ?  So  misty 
was  the  sphere  in  which  all  this  passed  that  the  one  question  seemed 
to  Alice  as  important  as  the  other.  AVhat  if.  he  might  come  again 
some  afternoon,  flushing  all  the  fading  sky  with  new  tints  ?  What  if 
he  should  go  away,  and  never  be  heard  of  more  ?  .ill  this  was  in  the 
child's  mind  when  her  mother  resolved  that  this  summer,  at  least,  AIIqq 
should  be  left  in  undisturbed  peace.  The  old  story  repeated  itself,  as 
every  thing  does  in  this  world,  the  everlasting  tale  of  individual  iden- 
tity, isolation,  and  separation  of  nature  between  those  who  are  dearest 
and  nearest  to  each  other.  The  mother  would  have  given  her  life 
cheerfully  for  her  child,  but  could  no  more  see  into  that  child's  soul 
than  if  she  had  been  entirely  indilferent  to  her.  And  Alice,  the  most 
loving  and  dutiful  of  children,  went  sweetly  on  her  way,  shaping  out 
her  individual  life,  and  never  suspecting  in  that  any  treason  to  her 
earliest  loves,  or  possible  break  in  her  existence.  It  all  turned  on  the 
point  whether  a  young  guardsman,  who — with  all  kindness  tow-ard 
Frank  Renton  be  it  said — was  not  equal  to  either  Alice  or  her  mother, 
should  call,  or  should  not  call,  next  time  he  might  be  in  town.  Cer- 
tainly a  very  trifling  matter,  and  almost  concluded  against  Alice  be- 
forehand, as  may  have  been  perceived. 

I  cannot  take  it  upon  me  to  say,  if  he  had  never  come,  that  Alice 
would  have  broken  her  heart.  Her  heart  was  too  young,  too  fresh, 
too  visionary,  to  be  tragically  moved.  She  could  have  gone  on  looking 
for  him,  wondering  if  he  would  come,  quite  as  Ciipable  of  expecting 
that  he  should  suddenly  appear  out  of  the  depths  of  India  as  that  he 
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should  come  from  Royalborough.  She  had  so  much  time  to  spare  yet 
before  beginning  life  for  herself,  that  the  fanciful  delight  of  -wondering 
what  he  meant  by  a  look  or  a  word  was  actually  more  sweet  to  her 
than  any  thing  more  tangible  could  have  been ;  but  yet,  if  he  had 
never  come  again,  a  pathetic  chord  would  have  sounded  among  the 
fresh  harmonies  of  her  being — perhaps  a  deeper  note  than  any  which 
had  yet  been  awakened  in  her,  at  least  a  sadder  one.  She  would  have 
looked  for  him  and  grown-weary,  and  a  certain  languor  and  melancholy 
would  have  come  into  her  life.  Already  she  had  more  pleasure  in 
thinking  than  she  had  ever  been  known  to  have — or,  at  least,  she 
called  it  thinking — and  would  sit  silent  for  hours,  wrapped  in  soft 
dreams,  forgetting  to  talk,  to  the  great  disgust  of  little  Edith,  and 
wonder  of  Miss  Hadlcy,  who  was  the  sharpest  observer  in  the  house- 
hold, and  guessed  what  it  all  meant.  But  still  Alice  could  have  no 
reason  to  complain,  had  Frank  Renton  never  more  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  Square  ;  fhe  would  never  have  dreamed  of  complaining, 
poor  child  ;  she  would  have  sighed,  and  a  ray  of  light  would  have  gone 
out  of  her  life,  and  that  would  have  been  all — and  she  had  so  many 
rays  of  light  that  there  might  well  be  one  to  spare  ! 

This,  however,  was  not  how  things  turned  out.  Not  much  more 
than  a  week  had  elapsed  when  Frank  again  made  his  appearance  in 
the  Square.  He  had  not  said  much  to  himself  about  it.  He  pre- 
tended to  himself,  indeed,  that  it  was  a  sudden  thought,  as  he  had 
some  time  to  spare.  "  One  might  as  well  go  and  bid  them  good- 
by,"  he  said  aloud,  the  better  to  persuade  himself  that  it  was  purely 
accidental.  "Bid  whom  good-by  ?  "  said  a  man  at  his  club,  who  had 
overheard  him.  "  Oh,  no  one !  "  said  Frank,  turning  hastily  away. 
At  least,  that  was  nobody's  business.  He  had  seen  Montague,  and 
had  all  but  concluded  with  him  about  the  exchange,  though  he  had 
still  been  quite  doubtful  on  the  subject  when  he  came  up  to  town. 
Yet  the  sight  of  the  other  side,  and  the  reality  given  to  the  matter  by 
the  actual  discussion  of  it  as  a  thing  to  be  done,  had  an  effect  upon 
him  which  nothing  else  had  yet  had.  It  was  made  at  once  into'a  mat- 
ter of  fact  by  the  first  half-dozen  words  he  exchanged  with  Montague 
of  the  Two-hundredth.  And  now  it  was  all  but  settled,  whatever 
other  conclusions  might  follow.  The  suddenness  with' which  this  very 
serious  piece  of  business  had  been  concluded,  or  all  but  concluded, 
had  filled  Frank  with  a  certain  excitement.  He  did  not  know  how 
he  should  announce  it  at  home — how  he  should  tell  it  to  his  friends. 
But  he  had  done  it.  No  doubt  his  mother  would  weep,  and  other 
eyes  would  look  on  him  reproachfully.  Not  that  any  eyes  had  a  right 
— an  absolute  right — to  reproach  him,  but  still —  Frank's  mind  had 
been  very  much  agitated  and  beaten  about  for  some  days  past.  That 
interview  -yith  Nelly  had  been  hard  upon  him.  He  had  not  said  all, 
nor  nearly  all,  that  he  had  been  expected  to  say  ;  but  still  he  had  said 
something  which  had  drawn  the  indefinite  bond  between  them  a  little 
closer.  He  would  owe  to  her,  he  felt,  after  what  had  passed,  some 
sort  of  embarrassing  explanation  of  the  reasons  which  had  induced 
him  all  at  once  to  make  up  his  mind  and  choose  India  and  work,  in- 
stead of  what  was  vaguely  called  his  good  prospects  at  home.  Tliese 
good  prospects  he  knew,  and  everybody  knew,  herself  included,  were 
— Nelly  and  her  fifty  thousand  pounds ;  and  it  would  be  as  much  as 
saying  I  have  given  up  all  thoughts  of  you,  when  he  told  her  of  his 
sudden  determination.  He  had  said  nothing  about  going  to  India  in 
that  last  interview.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  been  rather  eloquent  on 
the  subject  of  staying  at  home.  And  now  he  would  have  to  explain 
to  her  that  India  and  freedom  had  more  charms  for  him  than  she  had, 
even  when  backed  by  all  her  advantages.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  inti- 
mation to  make ;  neither  was  the  thought  pleasant  of  telling  his 
mother,  who  would  have  still  more  occasion  to  reproach  him.  "  Go 
to  India,  when  you  might  have  fifty  thousand  for  the  asking,  and 
Heaven  knows  how  much  more  ! "  Mrs.  Renton  would  say  ;  and  would 
feel  herself  deeply  aggrieved  by  her  son's  backsliding.  He  had  been 
beguiled  into  all  this  by  the  talk  of  Montague  of  the  Two-hundredth, 
and  his  oivn  errant,  foolish  inclinations.  It  had  seemed  to  him  like 
an  escape  from  himself,  and  he  had  taken  advantage  of  the  chance; 
but  it  was  terrible  to  contemplate  the  immediate  results.  And  he  had 
an  hour  or  two  to  spare,  and  a  little  music-  had  always  so  good  an 
effect  upon  him.  Besides,  it  would  not  be  civil  to  go  away  without 
taking  farewell  of  Laurie's  friends.  The  Two-hundredth  were  to  go 
in  three  months.  There  would  be  little  further  time  for  any  thing  but 
the  business  of  his  outfit.  Frank  turned  his  steps  toward  the  Square 
with  the  declared — to  himself — resolution  that  this  should  be  the  last 
tiire.    He  would  see  them  once  more,  as  civility  required,  and  then  all 


would  be  over.  He  would  put  all  such  nonsense  from  his  mind,  the 
folly  of  thinking  of  either — for  was  it  not  folly  to  entertain  such  an 
idea  at  his  age  ? — and  go  away  and  enjoy  his  freedom.  He  would  be 
twenty-one  before  the  regiment  set  sail,  which  was  no  doubt  a  serious 
age,  and  the  beginning  of  mature  manhood ;  but  still  few  men  without 
money  married  so  early.  And  Frank  did  not  want  a  wife,  though  he 
had  thus  got  himself  into  such  difficulties  with  two  girls  at  once, 
The  clear  course  was  evidently  to  set  himself  free  of  such  premature 
entanglements,  and  take  refuge  in  distance  and  novelty,  and  rejoice  in 
his  escape. 

By  what  strange  chance  it  was  that  the  padrona  should  have  gone 
out  that  special  afternoon,  taking  Miss  Hadley  with  her,  is  what  I 
never  could  explain.  Things  do  occur  so  sometimes  in  this  curious 
world,  where  every  thing  happens  that  ought  not  to.  happen.  Alice 
was  alone,  all  by  herself,  in  that  shadowy,  silent  drawing-room.  It 
was  a  thing  which  did  not  occur  thrice  in  a  year.  And,  lo !  Frank 
Renton's  visit  to  say  good-by  must  happen  on  one  of  these  rare  oc- 
casions. She  was  not  playing  when  he  was  ushered  in.  She  was  sit- 
ting at  work,  close  to  the  piano,  though  that,  too,  was  not  usual  to 
her.  She  had  gone  in  with  the  intention  of  practising,  but  the  charm 
of  thinking  had  been  too  strong  for  her.  Even  her  work  had  fallen  • 
on  her  knees  in  the  soft  profound  of  stillness  and  loneliness  which 
had  come  to  be  so  sweet  to  Alice.  She  was  thinking  of  him,  asking 
herself  once  more  those  sweet,  vague,  fanciful  questions.  It  was  so 
pleasant,  in  her  new  mood,  to  feel  herself  all  alone,  free  to  think  as 
she  pleased,  and  lose  herself  in  dreams  for  a  whole,  long,  enchanted 
afternoon.  And,  just  at  that  moment,  as  good  or  evil  fortune  de- 
cided, Frank  Renton  was  shown  into  the  room.  He  himself  was 
struck  dumb  by  the  chance  as  well  as  Alice.  She  looked  up  at  him, 
poor  child,  with  absolute  consternation.  "  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  mamma 
is  out!"  she  said;  and,  notwithstanding  the  stir  and  flutter  of  her 
heart  at  the  sight  of  him,  she  was  quite  in  earnest  when  she  said  so. 
Mamma  being  out,  however,  made  all  the  differenoe  between  conscious 
safety  and  calm  and  the  uneasy  dread  which  she  could  not  explain. 
What  was  she  afraid  of?  Alice  could  not  answer  the  question.  Not 
of  him,  certainly,  of  whom  she  believed  every  good  under  heaven. 
Of  herself,  then?  But  she  only  repeated  her  little  outcry  of  regret, 
and  could  give  no  reason  for  her  shy  shrinking  and  fears. 

"  Is  sne  ?  "  said  Frank ;  "  but  I  must  not  go  away,  must  I  ?  though 
your  tone  seems  somehow  to  imply  it.  Let  me  stay  and  wait  for  her. 
I  have  come  to  say  good-by." 

"  Good-by  ?  "  said  Alice,  faltering.  The  child  grew  cold  all  over  ia 
a  moment,  as  if  a  chill  had  blown  upon  her.  "  Are  you  really,  really 
going  to  India  after  all  ?  " 

"  After  all  ?  after  what  ?  "  said  Frank,  turning  upon  her  so  quickly 
that  she  had  no  time  to  think. 

"  Oh,  I  meant  after — I  thought —  People  said — but,  no,  indeed,  I 
am  sure  I  never  believed  it,  Mr.  Renton ;  it  is  such  stupid  talk ;  only 
I  was  a  lutle  surprised,"  said  Alice,  recovering  herself;  "  I  mean,  are 
you  really  going  to  India — after  all  ?  " 

Frank  laughed.  He  was  at  no  loss  now  as  he  had  been  with  Nelly 
Rich.  "  I  see  that  is  what  you  mean,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  with 
softened,  shining  eyes,  and  that  delicious  indulgence  for  her  youth  and 
simplicity  which  made  him  feel  himself  twice  a  man  ;  "  and  you  may 
say  '  after  all.'  There  are  some  things  I  shall  be  glad  to  escape  from, 
and  there  are  other  things,"  said  Frank,  rising  and  going  close  to  her, 
"  there  are  other  things — " 

He  did  not  mean  it — certainly  he  did  not  mean  it — any  more  than* 
he  had  meant  going  tfl  India,  when  he  came  up  that  morning  to  talk 
the  matter  over  in  a  vague,  general  way  ;  but  somehow,  as  he  stood 
in  front  of  her,  leaning  over  the  high-backed  chair  on  which  she  had 
placed  her  work,  gazing  into  the  sweet  face  lifted  to  him,  which 
changed  color  every  moment,  and  was  as  full  of  light  and  shade  as 
any  summer  sky,  a  sudden  sense  of  necessity  came  over  him.  Leave 
her  ? — was  there  anybody  in  the  world  but  the  two  of  them  looking 
thus  at  each  other  ?  Did  any  thing  else  matter  in  comparison  ?■ 
"  What  is  the  use  of  making  any  pretences  ?  "  cried  Frank ;  "  if  you 
will  but  come  with  me,  Alice,  going  to  India  will  be  like  going  to 
heaven ! " 

She  sat  and  gazed  at  him  with  consternation,  and  wonder,  and  dis- 
may ;  growing  pale  to  the  very  lips  ;  straining  her  wistful  eyes  to  make 
out  what  he  meant.  Was  he  mad  ?  What  was  he  thinking  of  ?  "  Go- 
with  you  ? "  she  faltered,  under  her  breath,  incapable  of  any  expres- 
sion but  that  of  amaze  ;  and  her  wondering  eyes  sank  under  his  look^ 
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and  her  heart  began  to  beat,  and  her  brow  to  throb.  The  suggestion 
shook  her  whole  being  somehow,  though  she  had  not  quite  fathomed 
what  it  meant.  And  then  the  crimson  color  rose  like  a  sudden  flame, 
and  flew  over  all  her  face.  The  change,  the  trouble,  the  surprise,  were 
like  so  many  variations  in  the  sky,  and  they  combined  to  take  from 
the  young  lover  what  little  wits  he  had  left. 

"  Would  it  be  so  dreadful  ?  "  he  said,  bending  down  over  her. 
"  Alice,  just  you  and  I.  AVhat  would  it  matter  where  we  were  so  long 
as  we  were  together  ?  I  know  it  would  matter  nothing  to  me.  I  would 
take  such  care  of  you.  I  should  be  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long.  I 
want  nothing  but  to  have  you  by  me,  to  look  at  you,  and  listen  to  you. 
I  do  not  care  if  there  were  not  another  creature  in  the  world,"  cried 
the  youth,  "just  you  and  I !  " 

"  Oh,  don't  speak  so  !  "  cried  Alice,  trembling  in  her  agitation  and 
astonishment.  "  Don't,  oh,  don't !  Tou  must  not!  How  could  I  ever, 
ever  leave  mamma?  " 

"  Then  it  is  not  me  you  object  to  ?  "  cried  the  lover,  in  triumph, 
taking  her  hands,  taking  herself  to  him,  in  a  tender  delirium. 

This  was  how  it  came  about.  With  no  more  preparation  on  either 
side,  with  every'thing  against  it — friends,  prudence,  fortune,  Nelly, 
every  influence  you  could. conceive.  And  yet  they  did  it  without,  any 
intention  of  doing  it — on  the  mere  argument  of  being  left  for  half  an 
■  hour  alone  together.  True,  it  took  more  than  half  an  hour  to  calm 
down  the  bewilderment  of  the  girl's -mind,  thus  launched  suddenly  at 
a  stroke  into  the  wide  waters  of  life.  She  looked  back  trembling  upon 
her  little  haven,  the  harbor  where  she  had  lain  so  quietly  a  few  min- 
utes before.  But  we  can  never  go  back  those  few  minutes.  The 
thing  was  done,  and  nobody  in  the  world  could  be  more  surprised  at 
it  than  the  two  young,  rash,  happy  creatures  themselves,  holding  each 
other's  hands,  and  looking  into  each  other's  faces,  and  asking  them- 
selves, Could  it  be  true  ? 

[to  be   ooutinded.] 


A  SAFE  INVESTMENT. 

IN  the  second  year  of  the  late  civil  war,  I  was  married,  and  went 
to  live  with  my  husband  in  a  small  village  on  the  Hudson,  some 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  New  York.  The  house  we  occupied  was  a 
large,  rambling  mansion,  of  considerable  antiquity  for  this  country, 
and  stood  a  little  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  village,  surrounded  by 
broad  fields,  and  commanding  a  glorious  view  of  the  river  and  the 
hiUs  of  the  Highlands.  It  had  been  built  before  the  Revolution,  by 
my  husband's  great-grandfather,  and,  though  destitute  of  many 
"  modern  improvements,"  was  still  a  comfortable  and  pleasant  resi- 
dence. 

My  husband  was  a  lawyer  and  a  large  real-estate  owner  in  the 
neighborhood,  and,  at  the  period  of  which  I  write,  was  greatly  per- 
plexed, like  many  other  persons  in  the  North,  by  the.  perilous  state  of 
the  times,  and  especially  about  the  safe  investment  of  his  funds,  as 
the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  the  great  rise  in  gold,  and  the 
military  disasters  in  Virginia,  made  it  almost  impossible  to  tell  where 
it  would  be  safe  to  deposit  or  to  use  one's  money  in  any  large 
amount. 

In  the  course  of  his  transactions  in  real-estate,  it  happened,  one 
■day,  that  he  received  what  was  for  us  then  a  large  sum,  about  ten 
thousand  dollars,  which  he  brought  home  and  placed  in  my  charge, 
telling  me  at  the  same  time  that  he  should  have  to  be  absent  during 
the  evening,  attending  to  some  business  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  should  not  be  at  home  till  about  midnight. 

"  Tou  can  place  the  money  in  the  safe,  dear,"  he  said,  as  he  gave 
it  to.  me,  "  and  to-morrow  I  wUl  try  and  find  some  way  to  invest  it 
eecurely." 

So  saying,  he  stepped  into  the  buggy,  which  was  standing  at  the 
door,  and  drove  away,  taking  with  him  our  hired  man  Silas,  and  leav- 
ing me  with  no  one  in  the  house  but  Dinah,  an  old  colored  woman, 
who  fulfilled  in  our  modest  household  the  functions  of  cook  and 
maid-of-all-work,  as  she  had  long  done  in  the  family  of  my  own  parents, 
who,  on  my  marriage,  had  yielded  her  to  me  as  a  valuable  part  of  my 
dower. 

Dinah  was  indeed  a  character.  She  was  tall  and  very  stout,  weigh- 
ing, she  would  never  tell  how  much,  more  than  two  hundred  pounds. 
She  was  very  black,  and  as  lazy  as  she  was  black.     I  do  not  think 


any  one  could  move  more  deliberately  than  Dinah  did,  that  is,  to  move 
at  all.  And,  by  a  wonderful  dispensation,  she  seemed  to  feel  that, 
whatever  her  other  faults  might  be,  she  was  strong  on  the  point  of 
locomotion.  For,  when  she  had  been  moving  with  a  ponderous  slow- 
ness,  almost  maddening  to  a  person  of  ordinary  quickness,  one  of  her 
favorite  expressions  was,  "  Well,  Miss  Lillie,  what  shall  I  fly  onto 
next?  "  How  she  accomplished  all  she  did,  the  brownies  only  know. 
We  used  sometimes  almost  to  tremble  when  there  was  any  special 
hurry  about  our  domestic  arrangements,  and  yet  Dinah  always  man- 
aged to  bring  affairs  to  a  consummation  just  when  a  minute  more 
would  have  ruined  every  thing ;  and,  with  undisturbed  front,  would 
slowly  enunciate,  "  Well,  miss,  what  shall  I  fly  onto  next  ?  " 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  my  husband  departed,  and,  after  giving 
my  orders  to  Dinah,  or  rather  my  suggestions,  I  left  her,  and  made 
the  tour  of  the  house,  to  see  that  all  was  safe  and  properly  locked  up. 
This  duty  attended  to,  I  went  to  my  bedroom,  intending  to  pass  the 
time  in  reading  till  my  husband  should  return. 

It  was  a  large  room  on  ihe  ground-floor,  with  two  French  windows 
opening  on  a  broad  veranda.  The  windows  were  draped  with  long 
yellow-silk  curtains,  between  which  the  moonlight  faintly  entered, 
dimmed  by  the  shadow  of  the  roof  of  the  piazza,  and  partly  inter- 
cepted by  the  fringe  of  woodbine  which  hung  from  it.  My  bed  stood 
with  its  foot  toward  the  windows,  and  with  its  head  about  half  a  yard 
from  the  wall.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  structure,  hung  with  yellow 
silk  like  the  windows,  but  I  slept  with  the  hangings  drawn  back  and 
fastened  to  the  head-board.  The  bed  was  so  large  that  no  one  ever 
thought  of  moving  it,  except  in  those  seasons  of  house|(old  panic 
called  house-cleanings,  when  the  combined  strength  of  three  or  four 
men  was  called  into  requisition  to  draw  it  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 
So  elaborately  carved  was  it  that  it  went  by  the  name  of  Westminster 
Abbey  in  the  family.  At  one  end  of  the  room,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  bed,  was  a  large  safe,  built  into  the  huge  chimney  of  the  mansion, 
with  a  door  high  enough  for  a  person  to  enter  standing  upright.  Here 
I  was  accustomed  to  place,  every  evening,  our  silver  plate  on  shelves 
which  extended  around  the  sides,  on  which  also  were  placed  boxes 
containing  papers  and  other  valuables.  Opposite  the  foot  of  the  bed- 
stead, between  the  windows,  was  a  mirror,  running  from  the  floor  al- 
most to  the  ceiling.  Like  all  the  other  furniture  in  the  room,  it  was 
old  and  handsome.  How  many  happy  scenes  it  had  reflected  in  the 
hundred  years  it  had  stood  there ! 

The  night  was  exceedingly  hot,  and  I  therefore  left  the  windows 
open,  though  I  drew  the  curtains  before  I  seated  myself  at  the  table 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  lighted  the  candles,  and  began  to  read,  in 
order  to  pass  the  heavy  tune  before  the  return  of  my  husband. 

After  a  while,  I  heard  the  clock  strike  nine,  at  which  hour  Dinah 
always  went  to  bed.  Her  chamber  was  in  the  attic,  the  third  story  of 
the  house.  Remembering  some  household  matter  about  which  I 
wished  to  speak  to  her,  I  started  hurriedly  up,  and  went  into  the  entry 
to  intercept  her  before  she  got  up-stairs.  I  had  to  wait  about  a  min- 
ute before  she  came,  and  our  colloquy  continued  three  or  four  minutes 
more. 

When  I  returned  to  my  bedroom,  feeling  somewhat  tired,  I  resolved 
to  go  to  bed,  as,  at  that  late  hour  in  the  country,  it  was  quite  certain 
that  no  visitors  would  call,  and  my  husband  could  let  himself  in  with 
the  latch-key,  which  he  always  carried.  I  thought,  however,  I  would 
try  to  keep  awake  by  reading,  and  accordingly  placed  a  light-stand 
and  the  candles  at  the  head  of  my  bed.  I  then  closed  and  fastened 
the  windows,  undressed,  and  got  into  bed.  The  key  of  the  safe  I 
placed,  as  usual,  under  my  pillow.  * 

After  reading  perhaps  half  an  hour,  I  grew  weary  of  the  book, 
and,  quietly  laying  it  down,  remained  for  some  minutes  meditating 
with  my  eyes  flxed  on  the  mirror  opposite  the  foot  of  the  bed,  in 
which  I  could  see  myself  reflected,  together  with  the  yellow  silk  cur- 
tains behind  my  head.  I  was  thinking,  not  unnaturally,  how  pretty  I 
looked,  and  how  happy  I  was  with  such  a  loving  husband  and  such  a 
large  sum  of  money  secure  in  our  safe,  when  suddenly  I  saw  in  the 
mirror  a  sight  that  made  my  heart  stand  still.  A  hand  appeared  be- 
tween the  curtains,  drawing  them  slowly  apart,  and  grasping  cau- 
tiously the  head-board.  It  was  a  man's  hand,  large  and  coarse  and 
dark,  as  if  belonging  to  a  mulatto,  or  to  one  greatly  tanned  by  ex- 
posure to  the  weather. 

*Uy  flrst  impulse  was  to  start  from  the  bed,  and  scream  for  help. 
I  repressed  it  by  a  strong  effort  of  will,  and  lay  perfectly  motion- 
less, except  that  I  partially  closed  my  eyes,  keeping  them  only  suf- 
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ficiently  open  to  watch  tlie  mirror.  As  quick  as  lightning  my  mind 
took  in  the  situation.  In  the  few  minutes  of  my  absence  from  the 
room,  while  talking  to  Dinah  in  the  entry,  a  thief,  a  robber,  a  pos- 
sible munlerer,  liaJ  stolen  in  by  the  piazza-windows,  and  had  hid- 
den himself  either  under  the  bed  or  behind  its  draped  head.  He 
was  doubtless  armed;  and,  if  I  cried  out,  and  attempted  to  escape 
from  the  room,  he  could  easily  reach  the  door  before  I  could,  and 
for  his  own  security  would  probably  put  me  to  death.  Dinah  was 
too  distant,  and  too  feeble  and  clumsy,  to  afford  me  any  assistance, 
and  besides  was  by  this  time  fast  asleep  in  the  third  story.  The 
man  doubtless  knew  that  my  husband  had  that  day  received  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  had  gone  off  across  the  river,  leaving  me  alone, 
or  nearly  alone,  in  the  hou.se.  He  had  entered,  caring  only  for  the 
money,  and  anxious,  above  all  things,  to  escape  undetected  and  un- 
roeognized.  If  I  let  him  know  that  I  was  aware  of  his  presence, 
I  should  expose  myself  to  murder,  and  perhaps  to  outrage  worse  than 
murder.  My  obvious  policy  was,  to  keep  quiet  and  to  feign  sleep.  I 
thought  also  of  the  money,  and  was  not  Mtogethcr  willing  to  resign 
that  without  an  effort  to  save  it,  and  to  have  at  least  some  clew  to  the 
identity  of  the  ihief  I  confess,  however,  that  this  last  consideration 
was  not  a  very  strong  one,  and  am  afraid  that,  if  I  could  have  seen 
my  way  clear  to  an  escape  from  the  room  and  the  house,  I  should  have 
fled  incontinently,  without  stopping  to  see  more  than  that  terrible 
hand. 

A  moment  which  seemed  an  hour  passed  while  these  thoughts 
rushed  through  my  mind.  1  lay  perfectly  still,  with  my  half-closed 
eyes  watching  the  mirror.  Slowly  and  noiselessly  the  frightful  hand, 
pulled  up  its  owner,  until  I  could  see  the  head  and  face  reflected  in  the 
glass,  and  glaring  at  me  with  fierce  yet  wary  eyes.  The  man  was  a 
mulatto,  very  dark,  with  evil  passions  written  in  every  lineament.  I 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  shuddering  at  the  sight  of  his  hateful  vis- 
age, and  speedily  closed  my  eyes  to  shut  it  out. 

I  was  not  yet  quite  ready  for  the  ordeal  th.-ough  which  I  knew  I 
must  soon  pass.  I  wanted  to  move  my  light-stand  a  little  out  of  the 
way,  and  to  so  arrange  the  bedclothes  that  I  could  spring  from  the 
bed  without  impediment.  I  therefore  gave  a  little  sigh,  and  moved, 
as  if  about  to  awake,  slightly  opening  my  eyes  at  the  same  time.  The 
head  and  the  bund  instantly  disappeared.  I  then  composedly  made 
the  desired  changes  in  the  position  of  the  stand  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  clothes,  put  my  watch  with  the  key  of  the  safe  under  my  pil- 
low— so  near  the  edge  that  they  could  easily  be  taken  out,  as  I  knew 
they  would  be — extinguished  one  of  my  candles,  said  my  prayers,  and, 
closing  my  eyes,  resigned  myself  to  my  fate,  with  no  very  sanguine  or 
definite  hope  of  extrication  from  my  perilous  position. 

I  made  my  breathing  regular,  and  a  little  louder  than  when  I  was 
awake,  and  lay  with  my  cheek  on  my  hand,  counterfeiting  sleep.  At 
last  the  stillness  became  more  terrible  than  even  my  first  agony  of 
fear.  Several  times  I  fancied  that  I  heard  a  soft  step  approach  from 
the  place  of  concealment.  As  often  I  was  deceived.  Then  again  that 
dreadful  stillness,  in  which  I  counted  the  ticking  of  the  watch  throui^h 
the  pillow !  It  wa»  a  positive  relief  when  he  came  out  from  behind 
the  curtain,  stopped  at  the  t.able,  and  stood  looking  at  me,  as  I  was 
well  aware,  though  my  eyes  were  closed.  I  forced  myself  to  breathe' 
regularly  and  audibly.  He  came  closer ;  he  bent  over  me.  He  passed 
the  lighted  candle  slowly  before  my  face  two  or  three  times.  I  felt 
the  heat,  and  saw  the  light  through  my  closed  lids,  which  must  have 
quivered,  though  he  did  not  seem  to  observe  their  motion.  Heaven 
gave  me  strength  \\o\  to  move  or  cry  out.  Satisfied,  apparently,  he 
put  back  the  candlestick  on  the  stand,  and  his  hand  crept  softly  and 
slowly  under  the  pillow,  and,  one  by  one,  he  removed  my  watch  and 
the  key  of  the  safe.  He  stood  so  long  looking  at  me  that  I  felt  im- 
pelled to  open  my  eyes  suddenly  upon  him. 

As  he  walked  softly  toward  the  safe,  I  did  partly  open  them,  and 
cautiously  watched  him  through  my  eyelashes.  I  heard  him  fumbling 
with  the  lock,  and  once  he  looked  over  toward  the  bed.  Jly  eyes  were 
wide  open,  but  I  closed  them  in  time  not  to  be  detected.  Watching 
him  stealthily,  I  saw  him  open  the  door  of  the  safe,  go  back  to  the 
stand  for  the  candle,  and  return  to  the  safe,  which  he  entered  without 
withdrawing  the  key  from  the  lock. 

Here  was  the  opportunity  for  which  I  had  waited  and  watched.  I 
sprang  lightly  from  the  bed,  with  one  bound  reached  the  safe,  dashed 
the  door  to,  turned  the  key,  and  with  one  long  and  loud  shriek  fell 
prostrate  and  senseless  on  the  floor  of  the  dark  room. 

How  long  I  lay  upon  the  floor,  I  do  not  know— probably  for  a  few 


minutes  only — but,  as  I  was  unconscious,  it  seemed,  when  I  came  to 
myself,  as  if  the  interval  had  been  a  long  one.  I  was  aroused  by  his 
blows  upon  the  iron  door,  and  found  myself  weak  after  the  long  ner- 
vous tension,  but  still  calm.  I  remember  the  satisfaction  with  which 
I  thought,  while  I  lay  there  before  rising,  that  he  could  not  escape, 
mingled  with  a  vague  and  foolish  dread  that  he  might  in  his  rage  burn 
the  valuable  contents  of  the  safe.  He  pounded  desperately  on  the 
door,  and  swore  fearfully  at  finding  himself  entrapped.  But,  as  I  took 
no  notice  of  his  outcries,  he  soon  grew  quiet. 

Presently  I  rose,  and,  lighting  a  candle,  dressed  myself  with  all 
possible  haste  and  with  trembling  fingers,  turning  often  to  look  at  the 
safe,  from  under  the  closed  door  of  which  I  more  than  half  expected 
to  see  blood  trickling — why,  I  cannot  tell,  except  that  my  mind  was 
full  of  images  of  horror.  I  was  soon  in  readiness.  I  had  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  time,  as  he  had  my  watch  in  his  pocket,  and  there 
was  no  clock  in  the  room.  Taking  the  candle,  I  hastened  to  arouse 
Dinah,  who,  as  I  shook  her,  slowly  opened  her  eyes,  and  with  scarcely 
any  more  than  her  usual  slowness  pronounced  her  formula :  "  Well, 
Miss  Lillie,  what  shall  I  fly — Lord  a  massy  !  what's  de  matter  wid  de 
chile  ?     You  ain't  seen  a  ghost — have  you,  honey  ? " 

"  No,  Dinah  ;  but  I've  seen  something  worse  than  a  ghost.  I've 
caught  a  robber,  and  he's  in  the  safe.  What  time  is  it  ?  "  and,  look- 
ing ac  the  clock,  that  ticked  slowly  and  deliberately — as  how  eould' 
Dinah's  clock  help  doing  ? — I  saw  to  my  great  relief  that  it  was  nearly 
midnight. 

We  had  scarcely  got  down-stairs  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels. 
A  moment  more,  and  my  husband  was  in  my  arms,  listening  with 
amazement  to  a  rapid  narrative  of  my  singular  adventure.  I  would 
not  suft'er  him  to  open  the  safe  until  Silas  had  summoned  assistance 
from  the  neighboring  houses.  I  feared  that  my  desperate  prisoner 
might  still  escape.  When  the  safe  was  opened,  there  sat  my  burglar 
on  the  trunk,  half  stupefied  for  want  of  air,  a  knife  in  one  hand,  the 
package  of  money  in  the  other,  and  the  burned-out  candle  at  his  feet. 
He  was  recognized  as  an  old  offender,  who  had  not  been  long  out  of 
State-prison,  to  which,  In  due  course  of  law,  he  was  soon  sent  back 
for  a  term  of  years,  which,  I  devoutly  hope,  may  last  as  long  as  he 
lives ;  for  I  confess  I  should  not  feel  easy  to  hear  that  he  was  again  at 
large.  The  look  of  rage  he  gave  me  on  coming  out  of  the  safe  will 
not  soon  be  obliterated  from  my  memory. 

My  husband,  I  need  hardly  say,  was  greatly  pleased  with  my  safe 
investment,  and  complimented  me  highly  on  the  courage  and  coolness 
which  had  doubtless  saved  my  life  as  well  as  our  money.  The  love 
and  pride  with  which  he  regarded  me,  and  with  which  he  always,  to 
this  day,  rehearses  my  exploit,  were  of  themselves  a  suiBeient  com- 
pensation for  the  horror  and  the  agony  of  that  long  summer-night. 


LIFE   BENEATH   THE   WATER. 


II. 

THE  popular  impression  is,  that,  without  eating  and  drinking,  body 
and  soul  cannot  be  kept  together.  The  necessity — or  the  de- 
light, as  gluttons  and  wine-bibbers  would  call  it — exists,  however,  only 
for  poor  animals  who  live  in  the  air,  as  their  frame,  like  our  own,  con- 
sists largely  of  water,  and  this  is  constantly  lost  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  Hfe ;  a  new  supply  has  to  be  introduced  from  time  to  time.  The 
loss  is  either  a  direct  one,  or  it  goes  on  through  perspiration  of  the 
skin,  or  through  the  lungs,  as  we  can  ascertain  by  breathing  upon  a 
cold  surface,  which  will  soon  be  seen  covered  with  glistening  beads. 
Animals  who  live  on  plants  often  take  in  enough  water  with  their 
food  to  compensate  for  the  loss ;  others  have  to  drink — from  the  camel, 
which  takes  several  gallons  at  a  draught,  to  the  little  midge  that 
drains  the  dew-drop  on  our  window-pane. 

Animals  whose  Lome  is  in  the  water  requiie  no  such  artificial 
supply.  They  lose  no  water  by  means  of  the  skin  or  the  lungs,  and 
all  they  need  comes  to  them  with  their  Ibod,  which  they  cannot  well 
swallow  without  its  accompaniment  of  liquid.  Hence  no  proverb  has 
less  foundation  in  truth  than  that  which  says  of  a  drunkard  that  "  he 
drinks  like  a  fish."  The  error  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  fishes 
are  seen  incessantly  to  swallow  water ;  but  this  is  not  done  in  order 
to  drink  ;  it  is  their  manner  of  breathing.  They  immediately  pass  it 
— not  into  the  stomach — but  into  the  gills,  which  drain  it  of  the  air  it 
contains,  and  then  expel  it  again.      It  is  true,  they  also  take  in  water 
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for  another  purpose ;  muscles,  snails,  and  their  kindred,  suck  in  large 
quantities  to  enlarge  or  reduce  the  volume  of  their  bodies  for  certain 
purposes.  Hence,  if  we  seize  a  sweet-water  muscle  at  the  moment 
when  its  thick,  fleshy  foot  is  stretched  out,  and  take  it  quicklj-  out  of 
the  water,  we  will  see  countless  tiny  jets  stream  from  it,  and  only 
when  all  the  water  is  pressed  out  can  it  find  room  again  in  the  shell, 
which  could  not  hold  it  before.  The  same  may  be  seen  in  starfish, 
and  the  main  charm  of  an  aquarium  consists  in  the  power  of  most  of 
its  denizens  thus  to  endow  their  forms  with  round,  soft  outlines,  and 
l^at  glass-like  beauty  of  coloring,  which  is  their  exclusive  privi- 
lege. 

Water-animals  need  not  drink,  then ;  and  so  far  life  is  made  easy 
for  them.  But,  with  regard  to  eating,  they  are  here  also  much  better 
off  than  their  brethren  on  land.  Their  table  is  always  set;  their 
dishes  are  always  ready  for  immediate  consumption,  and  in  countless 
cases  they  have  literally  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  open  their  mouths 
and  let  their  dinner  find  its  way  into  their  stomach.  The  vegetarians 
among  them  are  provided  with  soft  and  jelly-like  food,  requiring  no 
chewing  and  mi.xing.  How  difficult  is  the  way  of  the  vegetarians  on 
land !  Here  plants  are  fibrous  and  hard,  and  have  to  be  torn  and 
macerated,  if  they  do  not  require  a  whole  series  of  repeated  efforts,  as 
is  the  case  with  ruminating  animals.  Hence  benign  Nature  provides 
these  land-vegetarians  with  a  whole  arsenal  of  powerful  instruments. 
The  little  aphides  must  drain  the  leaf  of  its  sap  by  means  of  a  long 
and  complicated  auger ;  beetles  and  bugs  have  numerous  rows  of 
teeth ;  birds,  feeding  on  seeds,  require  two  stomachs,  of  which  one  is 
lined  with  powerful  warts,  which  act  like  millstones,  and  are  aided  in 
their  hard  work  by  gravel  and  sand,  swallowed  for  the  purpose ;  cat- 
tle, finally,  are  endowed  with  an  almost  gigantic  apparatus  to  grind 
their  dry,  hard  food,  and,  when  their  work  is  done,  they  begin  once 
more  and  chew  the  cud ! 

How  easy  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  life  of  the  water-vegetarian  ! 
At  worst,  he  has  a  lithe  tongue  set  with  countless  little  points,  like  a 
cat's  tongue,  which  he  leisurely  passes  over  soft  algoe,  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  familiar  snail  in  our  aquarium,  uses  to  feast  on  the  moss-like 
growth  of  delicate  green  that  covers  the  sides  of  the  glass.  But  many 
perform  the  two  duties  of  eating  and  breathing  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Every  good  aquarium  has  here  and  there  a  lot  of  slender,  deli- 
cate tubes,  looking  for  all  the  world  as  if  they  were  made  of  milk- 
white  porcelain ;  they  are  grown  on  to  their  home  with  one  end,  while 
the  other  stands  open,  holding  apparently  two  mouths  ready  to  devour. 
The  whole  little  animal  consists,  in  fact,  of  a  double  tube,  of  which 
the  inner,  set  all  over  with  constantly-vibrating  cilia,  produces  a  mini- 
ature whirlpool,  into  which  an  incessant  stream  of  water  tumbles  down, 
which  then  passes  through  countless  little  holes  into  the  outer  tube, 
and  rushes  out  again.  This  marvellously  simple  process  suffices  to 
furnish  the  tiny  creature  with  air,  food,  and  drink,  at  the  same  time, 
and,  as  the  action  of  the  cilia  is  as  spontaneous  as  that  of  our  lungs 
and  our  heart,  no  ■  effort  whatever  is  required  for  any  of  these  pur- 
poses ! 

Very  different,  however,  is  the  case  of  the  carnivora  who  live  in 
the  water ;  here  formidable  instruments  of  destruction  are  at  work, 
from  the  hideous  mouth  of  the  shark,  who  can  swallow  a  grown  man 
with  ease,  to  the  tiny,  poisonous  tentacles  of  a  fresh-water  polypus. 
This  arises  from  the  high  state  of  perfection  to  which  every  kind  of 
armor  has  been  brought  under  water.  Animals  who  live  in  the  air 
are  also  sometimes  encased  in  impenetrable  armor ;  but  the  burden 
soon  becomes  too  heavy  for  locomotion,  and  they  are  as  easily  knocked 
over  as  the  heavy  squadrons  of  Charles  the  Bold  by  the  morning-stars 
of  the  stanch  Swiss.  In  the  water,  on  the  contrary,  this  weight  is 
largely  diminished  by  the  buoyancy  of  the  element,  and  hence  numer- 
ous denizens  here  protect  their  tender  limbs  by  means  of  an  endless  va- 
riety of  breastplate  and  helmet,  of  cuirass  and  carapace.  Unfortunately 
for  the  owner,  but  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  hungry  aggress- 
or, the  armor  consists  generally  of  a  carbonate  of  lime,  which  cannot 
resist  acids.  As  digestion  is  as  generally  accomplished  by  the  acids 
of  the  stomach,  the  carnivora  of  the  water  do  not  trouble  themselves 
to  crack  the  hard  armor;  they  swallow  the  whole  knight,  sure  that 
his  armor  will  soon  give  way  to  the  chyle  with  which  they  take  care 
to  bring  it  ih  contact.  The  starfish  has,  perhaps,  the  most  contemp- 
tuous way  of  disposing  of  its  prey ;  its  mouth  is  much  too  small  to 
hold  the  snail  or  muscle  on  which  it  proposes  to  feast ;  nor  has  it  any 
.  means  to  break  the  shell.  It  therefore  coolly  turns  its  stomach  inside 
out,  wraps  its  victim  in  it  as  in  a  napkin,  remains  thus  comfortably 


for  a  day  or  two,  and,  when  it  finally  moves  away  satiated  and  con- 
tented, there  remains  nothing  but  an  empty,  uninjured  shell. 

Another  reason  for  this  perfection  of  hammer,  crowbar,  and  auger, 
with  which  so  many  water-carnivora  are  endowed,  is  their  unique  help- 
lessness. They  are  the  only  carnivorous  beings,  known  to  the  world, 
which  cannot  go  in  search  of  their  food,  but  must  either  lie  perfectly 
still,  waiting  for  their  victims  to  come  to  them,  or  they  are  at  best 
provided  with  certain  means  to  arrest  them  in  their  passage.  In  the 
latter  they  far  surpass  all  that  is  known  on  land.  lIucH  as  we  admire 
the  cunning  web  of  a  spider  in  which  it  catches  its  prey,  or  the  mar- 
vellous agility  with  which  it  will  spin  around  a  giant  of  an  adversary, 
a  bee  or  a  hornet,  a  net-work  of  irresistible  strength,  the  weapons  of 
the  polypus  or  the  medusa  are  infinitely  simpler  and  yet  more  power- 
ful. They  require  none  of  the  startling  cunning,  the  restless  watch- 
fulness, and  the  great  pluck,  for  which  we  give  due  credit  to  the  spider. 
For  their  many  arms,  or  tentacles,  are  covered  with  tiny  warts,  each 
one  of  which  contains  an  almost  invisible  thread :  as  soon  as  the  un- 
suspicious victim  touches  one,  the  thread  either  darts  forth  and  seizes 
it  as  with  a  lasso,  or  it  breaks  off,  like  brittle  glass,  and  exudes  from 
the  wound  an  acrid  juice,  which  benumbs  the  unfortunate  creature, 
and,  before  it  recovers  its  consciousness,  a  thousand  similar  arms  have 
seized  it  and  sacrifice  it  to  the  voracity  of  the  polypus.  A  gigantic 
sea-nettle  of  the  tropics  can,  by  these  means,  paralyze  a  full-grown, 
robust  man,  and  even  smaller  members  of  the  family  become  seriously 
dangerous  to  bathers,  or  kill,  at  least,  all  the  fish  in  the  net  that  is 
just  about  to  be  drawn  into  the  boat. 

For  the  poor  creatures  to  whom  all  freedom  of  motion  is  inter- 
dicted, ample  provision  is  made  by  bountiful  Nature.  The  ocean  is 
literally  teeming  with  animal  food.  We  all  know  how  tons  of  minute 
snails  are  swallowed  by  whales,  how  the  Yellow  Sea  of  China  has  its 
name  from  the  color  given  it  by  innumerable  hosts  of  ciliosphaeras, 
and  how  shoals  of  herrings,  several  feet  deep,  cover  the  sea  for  miles 
and  miles.  Every  seafaring  man  has  seen  the  thousand  tiny  stars 
that  sparkle  and  shine  in  the  wake  of  the  vessel — every  star  a  living 
being.  At  spawning-time  shell-fish  and  medusae,  worms  and  polypi, 
and  the  whole  host  of  kindred  beings,  send  forth  such  enormous  masses 
of  young,  that  the  sea  is  literally  filled  with  them,  and  open  table  is 
held  for  all  comers. 

Some  eccentric  dwellers  in  the  water  seem  to  possess  the  powers, 
claimed  now  and  then  by  some  of  our  own  race,  of  being  able  to 
live  months  and  even  years  without  taking  any  food  at  all.  This 
abstinence  is,  however,  only  apparent.  For,  as  occasionally  helpless 
infants,  or  even  grown  men,  are  painfully  kept  alive  by  baths  of  milk, 
or  wine,  or  broth,  when  they  are  for  some  reason  or  other  unable  to 
take  food  in  the  regular  way,  so  these  apparent  ascetics  imbibe  large 
though  imperceptible  supplies  of  food  through  the  open  pores  of  their 
skin.  The  latter  is  here,  as  we  have  seen  already,  in  an  unusually  soft 
and  permeable  condition,  and  hence,  perfectly  able  to  convey,  not  only 
all  the  salts  required  for  life,  but  with  them  also  a  number  of  nutri- 
tious, soluble  materials. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  happy  denizens  of  the  water  find  their  life  made 
easy  in  all  the  so-called  vegetative  functions,  in  breathing,  feeding,  and 
even  digesting.  But  they  enjoy  like  advantages  in  point  of  locomo- 
tion. At  first  sight  their  soft,  easy  gliding  through  the  water  looks 
like  very  indolence  when  compared  with  the  enormous  swiftness  of 
many  birds,  the  darting  to  and  fro  of  a  butterfly,  or  even  the  speed 
of  a  race-horse.  It  must  be  admitted,  moreover,  that  even  the  dol- 
phin, who  plays  as  if  in  haughty  derision  around  the  fastest  of  steam- 
ers, lad  the  shark,  who  might,  if  so  inclined,  make  the  circuit  of  the 
earth  in  thirty  days,  do  not  compare  yet  with  the  powers  of  land  ani- 
mals.  But  their  real  power  can  easily  be  appreciated  by  first  cutting 
the  air  with  a  ruler,  then  attempting  to  do  the  same  in  the  water ;  we 
shall  be  instantly  coi:'.  inced  that  the  resistance  of  the  latter  element  is 
immensely  greater  than  that  of  the  air. 

But  here  the  wisdom  of  Nature  is  beautifully  displayed  ;  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  fish,  for  instance,  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  water, 
and  hence  he  has  to  make  no  effort  whatever  to  sustain  himself;  he 
swims.  As  soon,  moreover,  as  he  proposes  to  move,  he  finds  a  number 
of  instruments  at  his  disposal,  far  more  delicate  and  effective  than  any 
possessed  by  land  animals.  He  has  a  bladder  filled  with  air  and  sur- 
rounded by  powerful  muscles;  if  he  compresses  it  forward,  his  head 
sinks ;  if  behind,  his  tail ;  if  he  diminishes  the  air  in  it,  he  increases 
his  weight  and  sinks ;  if  he  expands  it,  he  grows  lighter  and  rises  ;  if 
it  bursts,  he  is  lost,  for  he  can  no  longer  move  up  or  down.  In  the  dead 
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fish  his  power  is  gone,  and  hence  he  rises  helplessly  to  the  sur- 
face. 

The  very  size  of  the  animals  depends  on  this  specific  gravity,  and 
hence  the  birds  of  the  air,  infinitely  heavier  than  the  element  in  which 
they  move,  rarely  exceed  a  weight  of  twenty  pounds,  i>^  in  the  condor 
and  the  albatross,  while  the  swimmers  reach  the  c:^'?3snl  size  of  three 
thousand  hundred-weight  in  the  whale.  This  is  also  the  reason  why 
men  can  learn  to  swim  with  great  ease,  but  have  not  yet  accomplished 
the  task  of  learning  how  to  fly,  even  by  the  aid  of  the  most  ingeni- 
ous contrivances. 

Locomotion  in  the  water,  as  in  the  air,  requires  the  double  power 
of  moving  forward  and  backward,  and  of  directing  the  motion.  The 
popular  notion  that  a  fish  moves  by  aid  of  his  fins,  is  a  mistake ;  a 
fish  can  swim  after  his  fins  have  been  cut  off.  He  moves  forward  by 
bending  his  agile  body  from  side  to  side ;  thus  the  water-worm  and  the 
leech,  without  fins  or  t.iils,  glide  rapidly  through  the  water.  Only 
when  the  body  is  not  sufliciently  supple,  the  tail  has  to  act  as  a  scull ; 
where  the  former  is  elastic  enough,  as  in  the  eel,  the  tail  also  can  be 
cut  off  without  impairing  the  motion  of  the  fish.  Hence  the  immense 
advantage  of  water  over  air ;  the  bird  always  requires  heavy  and 
comphcated  instruments  to  fly ;  the  fish  can  swim  without  any  help 
whatever. 

In  the  steering  apparatus  the  difference  is  less  perceptible.  Birds, 
it  is  true,  have  in  their  tail-feathers  very  efficient  rudders  ;  but  they 
accomplish  the  same  purpose  by  their  enormous  wings — just  as  a  boat 
with  very  long  oars  can  be  easily  steered  without  a  rudder — and  many 
swift-winged  birds  have  but  very  short  tails,  while  insects  have  none 
at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  fish  require  a  balancing  apparatus,  which 
is  not  needed  in  the  air,  where  the  body  of  the  bird  serves  as  ballast, 
while  the  fish  has  virtually  no  weight  of  his  own.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  his  side-fins,  the  loss  of  which  throws  him  on  one  side  and  renders 
him  helpless.  It  is  only  the  large  upright  fin  which  acts  as  a  rudder, 
while  the  two  breast-fins  enable  him  to  move  backward.  Thus  he  has 
a  great  and  most  useful  variety  of  instruments  at  his  command,  and 
with  the  slightest  effort  he  can  control  all  his  motions.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  requires  no  feet,  such  as  are  needed  by  birds'  to  enable  them 
to  give  the  necessary  rest  to  their  wings,  while  the  fish,  suspended  in 
water,  is  perpetually  in  a  state  of  repose.  Nor  must  it  be  overlooked 
that  the  bird,  in  order  to  fly  even  a  short  distance,  must  first  beat  the 
air  for  a  time  with  his  wings,  or  run  a  few  feet  forward,  before  he  can 
rise  on  his  wings,  while  the  fish  requires  no  such  preparation,  and 
saves  himself  much  time  and  labor. 

And  yet  we  find  that  fish  have,  after  all,  only  clumsy  structures, 
and  move  most  laboriously  in  comparison  with  other  dwellers  in  the 
water.  The  largest  among  the  latter  is  probably  not  the  whale,  but  a 
disk-shaped  medusa,  whose  body^six  feet  wide — is  surrounded  by 
hundreds  of  arms  over  twenty-five  feet  long,  which  extend  in  all  direc- 
tions, so  as  to  cover  a  surface  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  cubic  feet.  The  curious  animal,  glittering  in  glorious  colors, 
and  consisting  of  a  soft,  jelly-like  substance,  has  the  form  of  an  open 
umbrella,  and  by  slight,  almost  imperceptible  movements  of  an  enor- 
mous net-work  of  muscles,  it  closes  or  opens  the  parachute,  and  thus 
darts  with  amazing  rapidity  through  the  waters.  But  even  more  simple  is 
the  locomotion  of  countless  myriads  of  animals  who  move  by  the  au- 
tomatic vibration  of  their  cilia,  so  that  in  these  highly-favored  dwell- 
ers in  the  water  we  find  step  by  step  no  cumbersome  apparatus  and 
yet  perfect  freedom  of  motion ;  no  limbs,  nor  even  fins,  and  yet  full 
power  to  rise  or  sink,  to  rest  or  rove  about ;  no  skeletons  to  burden 
the  body  with  their  bony  weight,  but  powerful  muscles;  and  finally 
even  no  muscles,  but  simple  tiny  hairs,  vibrating  without  effort,  and 
yet  fulfilling  all  the  purposes  for  which  man  possesses  such  a  number 
of  complicated  and  most  ingenious  instruments :  and  we  may  well  ex- 
claim with  reverent  wonder  that  not  only  we,  but  also  the  simplest 
children  of  the  ocean,  are  "  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." 


THE  PATHWAY  TO  THE  POLE. 

AGAIN,  after  a  transient  repose,  the  cve^-recurring  Arctic  prob- 
lem is  revived.  No  perils  can  damp  the  ardor  of  research,  amid 
the  ices  of  the  frozen  sea,  for  the  mysterious  pole.  Three  hundred 
years  of  fruitless  effort  and  frightful  suffering,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
millions  of  treasure  expended,  serve  only  to  whet  and  sharpen  the 
appetite  of  discovery. 


This  may  not  be  as  unwise  and  unnatural  as  it  at  first  appears. 

Mistakes  and  errors  are  to  wise  men  the  guide-posts  to  ultimate- 
success.  Travellers,  it  is  said,  find  their  way  across  the  Desert  of 
Sahara  by  noting  the  tracks  on  which  lie  the  bones  of  others  wha 
have  perished  in  the  attempted  journey.  It  may  be  that  the  present 
is  a  promising  time  for  at  least  one  more  Arctic  expedition,  if  ita 
course  can  be  shaped  midway  between  all  past  failures,  and  can  be- 
directed  by  a  skilful  seaman  like  Scoresby,  Parry,  or  Koss. 

Since  the  fitting  out  of  the  late  expeditions  from  Norway,  Germany,. 
Sweden,  and  France,  the  scientific  world  has  received  a  proposition,  oft> 
this  subject,  of  no  little  importance. 

With  great  modesty  of  expression,  but  with  great  force  of  fact  and' 
reasoning,  the  eminent  fiag-oSicer  of  the  Japan  expedition,  Captain- 
Silas  Bent,  has,  within  a  few  months,  propounded  a  most  plausible 
and  practical  theory  of  reaching  the  pole.  This  experienced  seaman, 
after  many  years  of  reflection,  has  demonstrated  that  the  Gulf  Stream, 
of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Kuro  Siwo,  or  Gulf  Stream  of  the  Pacific,  pro- 
long their  mighty  currents  of  heated  water  into  the  space  around  the- 
north  pole ;  and,  he  believes,  they  can  be  followed  up  by  test-sound- 
ings with  the  water-thermometer  —  thus  solving  the  polar  mys- 
tery. 

Recognizing  in  the  author  of  this  suggestion  the  skilful  sailing- 
master  who  has  so  often  controlled  American  vessels  in  the  stormy 
waters  of  the  China  Sea  and  on  every  part  of  the  ocean,  we  are  in- 
chned  to  entertain  his  proposition  as  both  practical  and  hopeful  in  the- 
highest  degree. 

The  past  history  of  voyages  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle  is  one  cata- 
logue of  attempts  to  cruise  along  the  ice-skirted  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica in  quest  of  "  the  Northwest  Passage."  From  the  days  of  the  old 
Portuguese  navigator,  Cortereal,  to  the  latest  movements  of  explorers- 
in  the  icy  sea,  every  thing  has  been  guess-work. 

We  have  now  the  first  utterance  of  Science  upon  the  long-agitated 
question,  and,  after  all  that  she  has  done  for  our  century,  her  voice, 
though  modest,  is  entitled  to  be  heard. 

The  American  people  were  among  the  very  first,  if  not  the  first,  to- 
inaugurate  the  system  of  observations  at  sea  and  the  deep-sea  sound- 
ings, the  results  of  which  have  been  of  untold  service  to  maritime- 
nations,  and  will  continue  to  be  for  all  time ;  and  one  of  these  results- 
is  the  theory  advanced  by  Captain  Bent,  which  was  forced  upon  his- 
mind,  when,  as  Commodore  Perry's  hydrographer,  he  was  engaged  in. 
charting  the  discoveries  and  researches  of  the  Japan  expedition. 

That  the  two  hot  currents  of  the  ocean  penetrate  the  Polar  Sea,  is- 
not  a  theory,  but  an  observed  and  well-attested  fact. 

The  fact  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  most  recent  and  authoritative 
maps  ;  e.  g.,  Keith  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas,  the  Royal  Atlas  of  1860, 
and  the  Atlas  of  Kiepert  (Stieler's),  lately  completed  at  Gotha. 

The  Gulf  Stream's  prolonged  current  was  observed  and  commented 
upon  by  the  famous  Dutch  navigator,  Hendrik  Hudson,  in  1607,  and 
scientific  men,  within  a  few  years,  have  confirmed  and  reiterated  the- 
truth  of  Hudson's  repeated  statements  to  this  effect.  The  Hakluyt 
Society  of  England,  one  of  the  best  authorities  upon  geographical  and 
cosmographical  subjects  in  the  world,  has  distinctly  held  this  as  true, 
as  will  be  bund  in  their  volume  on  Hudson. 

The  Swedish  expeditions  of  1861  and  1868  say  they  saw  the  Gulf 
Stream  in  atit-ide  80'  N.,  "though  in  a  greatly-weakened  state;"  and 
the  evidence  of  its  presence  in  these  circumpolar  waters  was  further 
attested  by  floating  weeds  from  the  West  Indies,  traced  from  the 
coasts  of  Norway. 

The  German  expedition  of  last  year  found  piles  of  drift-wood, 
twenty  feet  high,  on  the  shores  of  Spitzbergen. 

Strange  as  these  facts  may  appear,  they  are  not  stranger  than  the 
marked  peculiarity  in  climate  of  the  entire  coast  of  Western  Europe 
as  compared  with  the  eastern  coast  of  America.  The  harbor  of 
St.  John's,  Mr.  Redfield  tells  us,  was,  in  1831,  locked  in  ice  as  late  as 
June  1st.  Never,  in  the  history  of  Norway,  has  the  harbor  of  Ham- 
merfest,  in  latitude  73°  N.,  been  closed  by  the  severity  of  winter. 

The  youngest  astronomical  student,  bearing  in  mind  the  rotation- 
of  the  globe  from  west  to  east,  and  remembering  that  the  easterly 
velocity  of  the  tropics  is  greater  than  that  of  the  higher  latitudes,  can 
easily  see  that  the  warm  currents,  setting  out  from  the  tropical  regions, 
will  continually  be  trending  off  toward  the  east  and  northeast,  and 
hence  the  Gulf  Stream  is  projected  toward  Europe,  and  the  Kuro  Siw» 
toward  the  coasts  of  Alaska. 

What  the  simplest  astronomical  fact  of  the  earth's  axial  rotation 
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suggests  in  theory,  accurate  investigations  in  both  the  North  Atlantic 
and  North  Pacific  demonstrate. 

In  the  North  Pacific  (and  it  is  here,  most  probably,  an  expedition 
would  find  the  best  route  to  the  pole,  i.  e.,  through  Behring's  Strait) 
the  presence  of  the  Kuro  Siwo  is  most  strikingly  attested. 

In  1815,  Kotzebue  observed  the  strong  current  setting  to  the  north- 
ward, through  the  strait,  and  "  traced  it  by  the  course  of  the  drift- 
wood to  the  northeast."     He  found  that  it  was  "  more  powerful  on  the 
Asiatic  coast,  and  that  its  velocSy  in  different  parts  was  from  one  to 
three  miles  an  hour."     lie  found  the  land  on  the  American  side,  in 
the  sound,  farther  north,  which  now  bears  his  name,  ^^  green,  as  far  as 
tlie  eye  could  reach  ;  flowers  were  in  bloom,  and  no  snow  could  be  seen 
except      on 
the  tops  of 
distant 
mount- 
ains." 

Still  far- 
ther north 
he  saw  no 
ice,  and 
adds :  "  The 
fact  was  de- 
cided that  a 
double  cur- 
rent takes 
place  in  the 
sea  as  in  the 
atmosphere 
— an  upper 
one  of 
■warmed 
lighter 
water  to  the 
aiorih,  and 
an  under 
one  of  cold 
heavier  wa- 
ter to  the 
equator." 

These 
views,  as 
late  as  1855, 
were  con- 
firmed by 
Commander 
John  Kod- 
gers,  who 
states  that, 
"  while  to 
the  north- 
west of 
Behring's 
Strait  an 
icy  barrier 
was  encoun- 
tered, to  the 
northward 

and   east-  CAPTAIN    SILAS 

ward,  beyond 
the  strait, 
as  far  as  the 

Aorth  Pacific  Exploring  Expedition  went,  there  was  an  open-  sea,  with  a 
current  flowing  to  the  northeast,  of  a  temperature  much  above  that  due  to 
the  latitude^ 

>.ear  Herald  Island,  this  expedition,  of  which  Commander  Kodgers 
was  the  leader,  fell  in  with  "  packed  ice,"  but  none  to  the  north  and 
east,  which  is  the  direction  of  the  Kuro-Siwo  current. 

Only  as  late  as   1867  Captain  Raynor,  in  the  Reindeer,  saw  an 
•  island  far  up  on  the  hundred  and  seventieth  meridian  of  west  longi- 
tude and  northwest  of  Point  Barrow,  "  with  a  passage  between  it  and  the 
land."     If  private  testimony  of  shipmen,  whalers,  and  sea-captains  is 
heard,  these  statements  could  be  confirmed  by  hosts  of  witnesses. 

The  Kuro  Siwo  is  a  larger  and  hotter  stream  than  the  Gulf  Stream — 


1.  Because  its  feeder,  the  equatorial  current  of  the  Pacific,  is 
nearly  one  half  again  as  wide  as  the  equatorial  current  of  the  Atlantic, 
which  feeds  the  Guli  stream. 

2.  The  Pacific  equatorial  is  fully  twice  as  long  under  the  sun,  in 
passing  from  the  American  shore  to  Japan  as  the  equatorial  of 
the  Atlantic  is  in  passing  from  the  African  coast  to  the  llexican 
Gulf. 

3.  The  Gulf  Stream  is  chilled,  to  some  extent,  by  the  icebergs  and 
icy  waters  issuing  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  meeting  it  at  Newfound- 
land. But  no  icebergs  were  ever  known  to  pass  through  Behring's 
Strait — the  configuration  of  the  continents  forbidding  it. 

The  Gulf  Stream  is  said,  by  Herschel,  to  be  over  twenty-two  hun- 
dred feet 
deep,  and 
thirty-two 
miles  wide 
at  Cape  Flo- 
rida ;  Mau- 
ry computes 
it  one  thou- 
sand times 
as  large  as 
the  Missis- 
sippi at  New 
Orleans,  and 
the  cautious 
pen  of  An- 
sted  makes 
it  "  larger 
than  all  the 
rivers  of  the 
world  to- 
gether." 

We  may 
judge,  from 
these  esti- 
mates for 
the  Atlantic 
current,  of 
the  grander 
and  might- 
ier flood  of 
the  Pacific 
current,  and 
of  the  prob- 
ability of  its 
affording 
the  best  in- 
let through 
the  polar  ba- 
sin of  the 
highest  lati- 
tude of  the 
planet. 

We  can- 
not refrain, 
from  quo- 
ting in  this 
con  nection 
an  extract 
from  a  re- 
cent letter 
written  from  Fort  Clark,  Dakota,  February  4,  18V0,  which  will  com- 
mend itself  to  the  intelligent  reader. 

The  letter  is  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Bureau,  the 
able  commercial  journal  of  the  Northwest.  The  writer  says :  "  I  met 
at  Jordan  two  of  the  Russian  gentlemen  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you, 
and  to  whom  I  read  '  Captain  Bent's  Gateways.'  I  think  I  men- 
tioned to  you  that  one  of  these  was  formerly  a  resident  of  Eastern 
Siberia,  and  afterward  in  the  Russian  Possessions  at  a  pomt  near, 
but  southeast  of,  Barrow  Point,  called  Wainwright  Bay.  It  is  about 
latitude  seventy-two  and  longitude  one  hundred  and  sixty  west.  This 
gentleman  says :  '  Captain  Bent  is  correct  as  to  his  conclusions  of  the 
influence  of  the  Kuro  Siwo  upon  the  climate  of  that  section;    or 
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rather,  perhaps  I  should  say,  he  is  correct  as  to  the  climate,  come 
from  what  cause  it  may.  It  is  a  great  deal  milder  than  at  my  old 
home  in  Siberia,  or  than  it  is  at  Sitka.  Our  seamen  there,  in  pur- 
suit of  whales,  have  gone  four  hundred  miles  north-northeast  of 
Wainri"ht  Bay,  and  found  an  open  channel  far  to  the  north  and 
east  of  them  then  ;  and  this  in  November.  There  is  no  question 
that  for  some  cause  the  water  is  warmer  at  Wainwright  Bay  than  at 
tlie  Sea  of  Ochotsk,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  fisherman  or  fur-mer- 
chant who  had  seen  the  strait  in  that  neighborhood  locked  up  en- 
tirely with  ice  in  any  weather  or  season.  I  think  it  not  at  all  im- 
probable a  vessel  could  leave  in  the  fall  after  the  floating  ice  has 
passed  down,  and  make  its  way  into  the  Arctic  Sea.  It  was  by 
leaving  the  channel,  which,  abreast  of  Kotzebue's  Sound,  is  always, 
so  far  as  I  know,  open,  and  keeping  close  to  the  shore,  that  Captain 
McClure  got  locked  up  in  the  ice.  Whales,  which  must  have  open 
water,  take  in  their  movements  or  flight  a  course  that,  so  far  as  I 
know  or  have  heard,  is  in  the  direction  of  Captain  Bent's  theory 
and  in  the  line  of  the  open  water ;  that  I  know,  from  some  years' 
residence  there,  leads  to  the  northeast  of  Wainwright  Bay.  I  do  not 
feel  competent  to  decide  the  cause  of  this  milder  climate  in  latitudes 
80  far  north,  but  I  know  such  is  the  fact.' 

"  It  seems  to  me  the  testimony  of  this  gentleman,  who  is  a  man 
fifty  years  old,  and  very  intelligent,  is  valuable  in  connection  with 
Captain  Bent's  investigations.  He  has  with  him  a  German  map  of 
these  latitudes  by  Hermann  Berghaus,  of  Gntha,  on  which  is  carefully 
laid  down  the  course  of  the  Kuro  Siwo  into  and  beyond  Behring's 
Strait,  and  which  is  much  more  full  and  e-xplicit  than  any  English  or 
American  map  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

"  Mr.  Sobrienski  says  the  course  and  volume  of  water,  as  deline- 
ated on  this  map,  are  perfectly  correct,  and  that  its  channel  is  as  well 
defined  in  the  strait  as  the  banks  of  a  canal.  He  is  also  of  the 
opinion  that  a  series  of  meteorological  observations  along  our  west- 
ern coast,  from  Sitka  down,  and  into  and  east  of  Puget's  Sound,  will 
confirm  his  view  of  the  cause  of  the  climate  in  all  the  section  of  the 
forty-fourth  and  forty-eighth  parallels  of  latitude  east  from  the  Pacific, 
as  from  the  water  ;  which  would  seem  to  be  in  harmony  also  with  the 
theory  of  Captain  Bent." 

Our  limits,  however,  forbid  us  to  go  into  an  extended  argument, 
although  much  more  may  be  said  in  corroboration  of  the  views  ad- 
vanced. 

It  is  said  by  naval  officers  that  the  experiment  of  a  thermometric 
approach  to  the  pole  by  either  of  the  warm  currents  is  the  most 
■  inexpensive  and  expeditious  project  ever  offered  for  Polar  exploration. 

It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  practical,  thorough-bred  seaman. 
highly  educated  in  meteorological  as  well  as  nautical  matters,  so  as 
not  only  to  manage  his  vessel  efficiently,  but  also  to  be  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  means  and  appliances  for  making  such  observations 
and  test-soundings  as  the  occasion  may  afford  or  require.  Conducted 
by  a  skilful  sailor  of  such  capacities  and  habitudes,  we  should  have 
every  hope  of  a  speedy  and  brilliant  result,  before  any  of  the  ordinary 
expeditions  could  be  set  in  motion. 

Some  have  proposed  to  attempt  the  route  through  Smith's  Sound, 
between  the  western  shore  of  Greenland  and  Grinnell  Land,  where 
Doctor  Kane  penetrated.  Doctor  Kane,  it  is  true,  found  an  open 
sea,  but  only  after  he  had  travelled  several  hundred  miles  over  the 
ice.  Those  who  followed  afterward  in  his  track  found  this  ice  the 
same  formidable  barrier  to  any  approach  to  the  pole,  and  it  was 
crossed  only  with  great  toil  and  peril.  To  haul  boats  on  sledges  over 
this  frozen  expanse  for  hundreds  of  miles,  to  the  shore  of  Kane's  open 
sea,  and  then  to  navigate  this  sea  to  the  pole,  is  the  strange  proposition 
of  Doctor  Hayes,  the  surgeon  of  Kane's  Expedition.  It  seems  never 
to  have  entered  his  mind  that  he  might  get  into  the  open  sea  without 
resorting  to  this  hazardous  and  arduous,  if  not  chimerical  scheme,  by 
pursuing  the  Kuro  Siwo  or  even  the  Gulf  Stream — one  of  the  feeders 
and  factors  of  the  open  water — into  the  polar  basin.  In  his  work 
on  the  "  Open  Polar  Sea,"  Doctor  Hayes  publishes  a  map  of  the  polar 
basin,  representing  the  Gulf  Stream  as  running  into  it ;  and  he  says 
(on  p.  354),  in  accounting  for  the  open  water :  "  If  the  reader  traces 
the  currents  on  the  map  and  follows  the  Gulf  Stream  as  it  flows 
northward,  pouring  the  warm  waters  of  the  tropic  zone  through  the 
broad  gateway  east  of  Spitzbergen,  and  forcing  out  a  return  current 
of  cold  waters  to  the  southward,  through  Davis's  Strait,  he  will  very 
readily  comprehend  why,  in  this  incessant  displacement  of  the  waters 
of  the  pole  by  the  waters  of  the  equator,  the  great  body  of  the  former 


is  never  chilled  to  within  several  degrees  of  the  freezing-point ;  and 
since  it  is  probably  as  deep  as  it  is  almost  as  broad  as  the  Atlantic 
between  Europe  and  America,  he  will  be  prepared  to  understand  that 
this  vast  body  of  water  tempers  the  whole  region  with  a  warmth  above 
that  which  is  otherwise  natural  to  it,  and  that  the  Almighty  and  the 
All-wise  dispensation  of  His  power  has  thus  placed  a  bar  to  its  conge- 
lation ;  and  he  will  read  in  this  another  symbol  of  Nature's  great  law  of 
circulation,  which,  giving  water  to  the  parched  earth,  and  moisture  to 
the  air,  moderates  as  well  the  temperature  of  the  zones — cooling  the 
tropic  with  a  current  of  water  from  the  frigid,  and  warming  the  frigid 
with  a  current  from  the  tropic." 

We  quote  this  because  the  writer  now  pronounces  the  "  thermo- 
metric gateways "  of  Captain  Bent  absurd.  To  our  apprehension, 
the  plan  of  hauling  vessels  large  enough  to  ride  the  waves  of  that 
"  open  sea  "  he  saw  rolling  and  beating  at  his  feet,  north  of  Smith's 
Sound,  and  of  hauling  them  on  sledges  through  the  ices  of  the  sound, 
more  than  three  hundred  miles,  certainly  seems  somewhat  circuitous. 

The  force  necessary  to  move  such  vessels  or  boats,  loaded  with  the 
necessary  provisions,  and  the  time  consumed,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
risks  from  moving  ice,  would  swell  the  enterprise  to  herculean  dimen- 
sions and  vast  expense,  when  compared  with  the  cost  of  sending  a  lit- 
tle steamer  to  sound  her  way  with  the  thermometer,  along  the  path  of 
the  majestic  Kuro  Siwo  of  the  Pacific,  as  it  rolls  through  Behring's 
Strait. 

Should  any  one,  by  herculean  efforts,  convey  small  ships  through 
Smith's  Sound,  and  finally  sail,  in  a  smooth  sea,  to  the  pole  itself, 
many  valuable  results  might  be  obtained.  The  returning  party,  how- 
ever, worn  down  in  the  journey,  would  be  in  the  utmost  peril  in  re- 
crossing  the  ice  to  the  south,  and  would  most  probably  escape,  if  they 
escaped  at  all,  only  as  did  Doctor  Kane  and  his  successors,  with  their 
lives  and  a  little  glory.     No  practical  route  would  be  demonstrated. 

With  four  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  competitors  for  the  honor 
of  finding  the  pole  by  a  navigable  pathway,  we  have  no  time  to  lose 
in  repeating  old  experiments. 

The  "  thermometric "  theory,  it  is  true,  originated  with  Captaiu> 
Bent,  but  it  is  a  national,  an  American  idea,  suggested  and  developed 
by  the  long  labors  and  patient  researches  and  noble  contributions  to 
cosmographical  science  of  such  men  as  Bache,  and  Henry,  Bailey,  Ber- 
ryman,  Rennel,  Pierce,  and  others,  mostly  the  workmen  sent  forth  and 
sustained  by  the  American  people. 

However  modest  or  slow  Captain  Beot  may  be  m  urging  his  claims 
for  advancement,  the  American  people  will  not  forget  them. 

As  regards  the  question  of  the  season  and  time  of  year  most 
auspicious  for  testing  the  thermometric  theory,  there  is  of  course  room 
for  reflection. 

The  old  Arctic  expeditions  and  those  of  late  date,  in  search  of  the 
"  northwest  passage,"  naturally  selected  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
as  the  most  favorable  period.  But  their  experience  uniformly  proves 
that  the  season  from  April  to  the  middle  and  last  of  June  is,  of  all 
others,  the  most  hazardous.  During  these  months  and  the  interval 
between  them,  the  Arctic  ices  are  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  and  the 
floating  masses  of  ice  may  be  expected  at  every  turn,  and  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  shore. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  explorers,  even  when  following  the  old 
theories,  would,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  have  done  wisely  had 
they  chosen  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  for  their  best 
and  boldest  efforts. 

There  is  a  propitious  period,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  as  everywhere 
on  the  globe,  intervening  between  the  floo5-tide  of  solar  power,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  when,  not  only  are  the  seas  emp- 
tied of  their  drifting  ice,  but  are  also  comparatively  calm  and  tran- 
quil, because  the  conflict  of  opposing  elements  and  of  the  outgoing  and 
incoming  seasons  is,  as  yet,  suspended ;  and  it  may  be  found  best, 
therefore,  to  await  the  arrival  of  this  opportunity,  and  then  to  push 
forward  with  all  possible  speed  in  a  steam-vessel. 

This  interval  may  be  assumed  to  last  at  least  two  months  and  a 
half  If,  however,  the  exploring  party  desired  to  prolong  its  stay  in 
the  highest  latitude  attained,  until  after  the  equinoctial  changes  take 
place,  the  advanced  stage  of  the  year  would  insure  it  against  dangers 
from  drift-ice  on  its  return;  the  chief  exposure  would,  perhaps,  be« 
from  rough  weather. 

These  considerations  seem  to  apply  with  peculiar  force  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  navigation  of  the  Kuro  Siwo  into 
the  polar  basin,  and,  indeed,  of  any  warm  flow  of  waters  into  a  chilly  sea. 
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mometer,  nothing  ought  to  be  omitted  that  would  conduce  to  success 
in  the  first  experiment. 

If  the  expedition  crossed  the  Arctic  Circle  before  the  last  of  June, 
it  might  be  baffled  and  discouraged  by  floating  ice. 

Its  commander,  in  the  spring  or  early  summer,  north  of  Behring's 
Strait,  would  be  sure  to  encounter  variable  winds  of  some  force, 
which  in  their  sport,  blowing  the  water  of  the  warm  current  hither 
and  thither  on  the  surface,  and  spreading  it  out  in  contrary  direc- 
tions, would  remove  ihe  surface  indications  of  llie  current,  and  render 
its  navigation  more  diflicult. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  in  every  entry  of  Hendrik  Hud- 
son's Arctic  journal,  when  off  the  western  coast  of  Nova  Zembla,  he 
records  the  "  northward  movement  of  a  blacke  blue  streame,"  "  a 
dark  tide  ;  "  it  was  "  in  calme  weatJiery  * 

It  is,  of  course,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  not  a  day  be  lost 
in  organizing  an  expedition  and  sending  it  forward  to  the  scene  of  op- 
erations. But  it  may  be  well,  notwithstanding,  to  consider  these 
points,  which  are,  however,  somewhat  modified  by  views  very  recently 
expressed  in  writing  by  Captain  Bent  himself,  who  has  long  weighed 
the  question. 

He  says  :  "  Were  it  not  for  the  absence  of  daylight,  I  should  rec- 
ommend midwinter  for  the  experiment,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
lessened  chance  of  meeting  floating  ice  at  that  season,  but  also  from 
the  fact  that  less  dissolution  of  ice  is  taking  place  then,  and  the 
thermal  differmce  between  the  waters  of  the  warm  streams  and  those  of 
the  counter-currents  being  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer,  the  formei- 
(or  warm  currents)  could  be  more  easily  traced  than  they  probably  can 
al  other  seasons." 

The  less  the  dissolution  of  ice,  obviously,  the  less  would  the 
Arctic  sea-surface  be  mantled  with  icy  water,  and  hence  the  less  ob- 
scured would  be  the  set  of  the  tropical  current,  and  the  more  palpa- 
ble both  to  the  eye  and  to  the  instruments  of  the  navigator. 


THE  "DANGEROUS  CLASSES"  OF  NEW  YORK, 
AND  EFFORTS  TO  IMPROVE  THEM. 

VI. 

"  TME  SOCIAL  evil:' 

ONE  of  the  most  painful  aspects  of  a  large  6\ty  is  the  multitude 
of  little  girls  who  are  growing  up  neglected  and  in  the  habits  of 
a  vagabond  life.  With  a  boy,  "  Arab  of  the  streets,"  one  always  has 
the  consolation  that,  despite  his  ragged  clothes  and  his  bed  in  a  box 
or  hay-barge,  he  really  has  a  rather  good  time  of  it,  and  enjoys  many 
of  the  delicious  pleasures  of  a  child's  roving  life,  and  that  a  chance 
may  at  any  time  make  an  honest,  industrious  fellow  of  him.  We 
cannot  say  that  at  heart  he  is  much  corrupted  ;  his  sins  belong  to  his 
ignorance  and  his  condition,  and  are  often  easily  corrected  by  a  radical 
change  of  circumstances.  The  oaths,  tobacco-spitting,  and  slang,  and 
even  the  fighting  and  stealing,  of  a  street-boy,  are  not  so  bad  as  they 
look.  Refined  influences,  the  checks  of  religion,  and  a  fairer  chance 
for  existence,  without  incessant  struggle,  will  often  utterly  eradicate 
those  evil  habits,  and  the  rough,  thieving  New-York  vagrant  make  an 
honest,  hard-working  Western  pioneer.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  the 
habit  of  vagrancy  and  idling  may  be  too  deeply  worked  in  him  for  his 
character  to  speedily  reform ;  but,  if  of  tender  years,  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances will  nearly  always  bring  a  change  of  character. 

With  a  girl-vagrant  it  is  different.  She  feels  houselessness  and 
friendlessness  more  ;  she  has  more  of  the  feminine  dependence  on  af- 
fection ;  the  street-trades,  too,  are  harder  for  her,  and  the  return  at 
night  to  some  lonely  cellar  or  tenement-room,  crowded  with  dirty 
people  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  more  dreary.  She  develops  body  and 
mind  earlier  than  the  boy,  and  the  habits  of  vagabondism  stamped  on 
her  in  childhood  are  more  diflicult  to  wear  off. 

Then  the  strange  and  mysterious  subject  of  sexual  degradation 
comes  in.  It  has  often  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most  dark  arrange- 
ments of  this  singular  world  that  a  female  child  of  the  poor  should 
be  permitted  to  start  on  its  immortal  career,  with  almost  every  in- 
fluence about  it  degrading,  its  inherited  tendencies  overwhelming  tow- 
ard indulgence  of  passion,  its  examples  all  of  crime  or  lust,  its  lower 
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lowed  to  soil  and  degrade  its  soul  before  the  maturity  of  reason,  and 
beyond  all  human  possibility  of  cleansing ! 

For,  there  is  no  reality  in  the  sentimental  assertion  that  the  sexual 
sins  of  the  lad  are  as  degrading  as  those  of  the  girl.  The  instinct  of 
the  female  is  more  toward  the  preservation  of  purity,  and  therefore 
her  fall  is  deeper — an  instinct  grounded  in  the  desire  of  preserving  a 
stock,  or  even  the  necessity  of  perpetuating  our  race. 

Still,  were  the  indulgences  of  the  two  sexes  of  a  similar  character 
— as  in  savage  races — were  they  both  following  passion  alone,  the 
moral  effect  would  not  perhaps  be  so  different  in  the  two  cases.  But 
the  sin  of  the  girl  soon  becomes  what  the  Bible  calls  "  a  sin  against 
one's  own  body,"  the  most  debasing  of  all  sins.  She  learns  to  offer 
for  sale  that  which  is  in  its  nature  beyond  all  price,  and  to  feign 
the  most  sacred  affections,  and  barter  with  the  most  delicate  instincts. 
She  no  longer  merely  follows  an  instinct  blindly  and  excessively ;  she 
perverts  a  passion  and  sells  herself.  The  only  parallel  case  with  the 
male  sex  would  be  that  in  some  Eastern  communities  which  are  rot- 
ting and  falling  to  pieces  from  their  debasing  iniquities,  where  the 
men  give  themselves  for  hire  to  unnatural  crimes.  When  we  hear  of 
such  disgusting  offences  under  any  form  of  civilization,  whether  it  be 
under  the  Rome  of  the  Empire  or  the  Turkey  of  to-day,  we  know  that 
disaster,  ruin,  and  death,  are  near  the  state  and  the  people. 

This  crime,  with  the  girl,  seems  to  sap  and  rot  the  Whole  nature. 
She  loses  self-respect,  without  which  every  human  being  soon  sinks 
to  the  lowest  depths  ;  she  loses  the  habit  of  industry,  and  cannot  be 
tauo-ht  to  work.  Having  won  her  food  at  the  table  of  Nature  by  un- 
natural means.  Nature  seems  to  cast  her  out,  and  henceforth  she  can- 
not labor.  Living  in  a  state  of  unnatural  excitement,  often  worked  up 
to  a  high  pitch  of  nervous  tension  by  stimulants,  becoming  weak  in 
body  and  mind,  her  character  loses  fixedness  of  purpose  and  tenacity 
and  true  energy.  The  diabolical  women  who  support  and  plunder  her, 
the  vile  society  she  keeps,  the  literature  she  reads,  the  business  she 
has  chosen  or  fallen  into,  continually  more  and  more  degrade  and  de- 
file her.  If,  in  a  moment  of  remorse,  she  flee  away  and  take  honest 
work,  her  weakness  and  bad  habits  follow  her ;  she  is  ineflicient,  care- 
less, unsteady,  and  lazy ;  she  craves  the  stimulus  and  hollow  gayety 
of  the  wild  life  she  has  led ;  her  ill  name  dogs  her ;  all  the  wicked 
have  an  instinct  of  her  former  evil  courses  ;  the  world  and  herself  are 
against  reform,  and,  unless  she  chance  to  have  a  higher  moral  nature 
or  stronger  will  than  most  of  her  class,  or  unless  religion  should  hap- 
pen to  touch  even  her  polluted  soul,  she  soon  falls  back,  and  gives  one 
more  sad  illustration  of  the  immense  difficulty  in  a  fallen  woman 
rising  again. 

After  twenty  years'  experience,  the  writer  can  truly  say  that  he 
has  but  seldom  known  a  case  of  permanent  and  genuine  reform  among 
the  women  who  had  grown  up  from  childhood  among  this  criminal 
class. 

The  great  majority  of  prostitutes,  it  must  be  remembered,  have 
had  no  romantic  or  sensational  history,  though  they  always  affect  this. 
They  usually  relate,  and  perhaps  even  imagine,  that  they  have  been 
seduced  from  the  paths  of  virtue  suddenly,  and  by  the  wiles  of  some 
heartless  seducer.  Often  they  describe  themselves  as  belonging  to 
some  virtuous,  respectable,  and  even  wealthy  family.  Their  real  his- 
tory, however,  is  much  more  commonplace  and  matter-of-fact.  They 
have  been  poor  women's  daughters,  and  did  not  want  to  work  as  their 
mothers  did ;  or  they  have  grown  up  in  a  tenement-room,  crowded 
with  boys  and  men,  and  lost  purity  before  they  knew  what  it  was  ;  or 
they  have  liked  gay  company,  and  have  had  no  good  influences  around 
them,  and  sought  pleasure  in  criminal  indulgences  ;  or  they  have  been 
street-children,  poor,  neglected,  and  ignorant,  and  thus  naturally  and 
inevitably  have  become  prostitutes.  Their  sad  life  and  debased  char- 
acter is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  laziness. 
The  number  among  them  who  have  "  seen  better  days,"  or  have  fallen 
from  heights  of  virtue,  is  incredibly  small.  They  show  what  fruits 
neglect  in  childhood,  and  want  of  education,  and  of  the  habit  of 
labor,  and  the  absence  of  pure  examples,  will  inevitably  bear.  Yet  in 
their  low  estate  they  always  show  some  of  the  divine  qualities  of 
their  sex.  The  physicians  in  the  BlackweU's  Island  Hospital  say  that 
there  are  no  nurses  so  tender  and  devoted  to  the  sick  and  dying  as 
these  girls.  And  the  honesty  of  their  dealings  with  the  washerwomen 
and  shopkeepers,  who  trust  them  while  in  their  vile  houses,  has  often 
been  noted. 

The  words  of  sympathy  and  religion  always  touch  their  hearts, 
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though  the  effect  passes  like  the  April  cloud.  On  a  broad  scale,  prob- 
ably no  remedy  that  man  could  apply  would  ever  cure  this  fatal  dis- 
ease of  society.  It  may,  however,  be  diminished  in  its  ravages,  and 
prevented  in  a  large  measure.  The  check  to  its  devastations  in  a  la- 
boring or  poor  class  will  be  the  facility  of  marriage,  the  opening  of 
new  channels  of  female  work,  but,  above  all,  the  influences  of  educa- 
tion and  religion. 

As  a  simple,  practical  measure  to  save  from  this  vice  the  girls  of 
the  honest  poor,  nothing  has  ever  been  equal  to  the 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

This  remedy  was  applied  very  early  in  the  movement  which  I  have 
been  describing.  It  is  simply  an  expedient  for  educating  in  indus- 
trious habits  the  girl-vagrants  of  the  street,  and  for  bringing  into 
connection  the  two  extremes  of  society.  Lady-volunteers  are  found 
who  are  willing  to  assist  in  the  teaching ;  salaried  teachers  are  secured  ; 
a  hall  is  opened,  and  a  meal  is  prepared.  The  little  beggars  and  girl- 
rovers  of  the  street  are  beguiled  in ;  they  are  taught  in  a  stirring  and 
lively  manner,  especially  thr(tugh  the  "  Object  System,"  and  soon  are 
set  at  industrial  work,  which  they  are  eager  to  learn.  The  meal  sup- 
plies their  wants,  which  they  were  gratifying  by  begging ;  they  grad- 
ually earn  by  labor  the  shoes  and  garments  which  they  were  so  desti- 
tute of;  th^  little  songs  and  festivals,  and  the  bustle  and  work  of  the 
school,  attract  them  ;  above  all,  the  influence  of  these  ladies,  so  far 
above  them,  and  so  unselfish  and  pure  to  their  eyes,  has  a  wonderful 
power  on  their  wild  natures.  Whatever  coarseness  or  vileness  they 
may  have  learned,  they  never  show  to  them.  The  thought  of  moral 
purity  and  of  unselfishness  begins  to  dawn  within  their  souls.  They 
come  to  like  the  school  and  the  teachers  ;  they  get  new  habits  of 
labor  and  attention  and  cleanliness ;  the  vagabond  life  is  less  alluring 
to  them  ;  industry  begins  to  please  them ;  they  are  commencing,  in 
fine,  the  great  transformation  from  creatures  of  impulse  and  idleness 
and  shiftlessness  to  beings  under  control,  who  are  learning  the  first 
elements  in  the  profound  lesson  of  labor  and  duty. 

The  influences  which  surround  them  seem,  on  any  given  day,  al- 
most  trifling  and  superficial ;  yet  they  are  founded  on  such  deep  prin- 
ciples that  they  need  only  a  patient  continuance,  day  after  day,  and 
week  after  week,  and  year  after  year,  to  change  the  character  and 
destiny  of  a  whole  class,  and  to  show  their  happy  effects  far  away  in 
the  dark  records  of  the  prison  and  the  dry  tables  of  statistics  of  child- 
ish crime  and  suffering. 

No  one  charity  or  agency  of  benevolence  in  this  city  has  ever  pro- 
duced such  untold  and  far-reaching  blessings  among  the  daughters  of 
the  poor  as  the  Industrial  Schools.  They  have  saved  thousands  of 
little  girls,  who  were  growing  up  amid  brothels  and  in  crowded  cellars 
or  attics,  from  lives  of  shame  and  crime.  They  have  made  of  them 
lionest,  industrious,  cleanly,  and  moral  women,  who  have  become  ser- 
vants in  our  families  or  the  wives  of  mechanics  and  decent  laboring- 
men,  and  sometimes  even  the  wives  of  persons  of  wealth  and  position. 
They  seem  an  absolute  prevention  of  beggary,  pauperism,  and  sexual 
vice. 

In  seventeen  years  of  experience  in  these  schools,  the  writer  has 
known  of  no  girl  cdming.  forth  from  them  to  be  a  pauper  or  beggar ; 
and,  out  of  tens  of  thousands  of  children  who  have  come  under  their 
influence,  he  has  only,  after  the  closest  inquiry,  heard  of  some  eight  or 
ten  who  have  followed  criminal  careers  for  a  livelihood,  or  have  fallen 
into  sexual  degradation.  Tet  the  little  girls  of  the  industrial  schools 
are  the  very  class  from  which  prostitutes  are  fed. 

The  remarkable  diminution  in  feminine  criminal  offences  during 
the  last  sixteen  years,  as  shown  by  an  examination  of  the  reports  of 
the  Board  of  Police  and  of  the  City  Prisons,  is  a  striking  proof  of 
the  profound  influence  of  these  simple  agencies  of  charity  and  reform. 
These  figures  I  shall  present  fully  hereafter. 

The  good  influences  are  largely  derived  from  the  cooperating  in- 
fluence of  the  higher  classes.  The  culture,  refinement,  and  purity  of 
the  fortunate  stoop  to  the  lower  and  debased  to  lift  them  up.  The 
two  extremes  are  brought  together,  not  without  advantage  to  both. 

The  objections  made  to  these  schools  are,  that  they  do  a  work 
which  ought  to  be  done  by  the  public  schools,  and  that  they  reward 
pauperism. 

It  is  true  that  we  aim,  by  our  system  of  popular  education,  to 
reach  all  classes,  and  to  a  degree  we  do  combine  the  children  of  the 
rich  and  the  poor  under  one  method  of  education.    But,  in  every  large 


city,  there  is  a  considerable  community  of  the  unfortunate  classes, 
whose  children  are  growing  up  to  be  burdens  or  pests  to  society.  They 
are  boys  and  girls  who  are  employed  in  street-trades,  or  are  sent  out 
by  their  parents  to  beg,  or  are  roving  the  streets,  soon  becoming 
thieves  and  prostitutes.  Thoy  require  peculiar  treatment,  and  indi- 
vidual means  to  reach  them  as  a  class,  and  thus  educate  them.  Some 
are  too  ragged  and  filthy  for  the  public  schools ;  some  can  only  attend 
a  few  hours ;  others  can  only  afford  to  come  if  they  are  assisted  with 
food  or  occasional  gifts  of  clothing  and  shoes. 

To  bring  them  to  school,  special  agents  are  needed,  to  hunt  about 
the  docks  and  low  streets,  and  to  persuade  the  parents  to  educate 
them.  To  keep  them  within  a  place  of  education,  and  break  up  their 
vagrant  habits,  a  lively  and  stirring  method  of  teaching  is  necessary, 
and  much  industrial  training  must  be  intermingled  ;  while  their  bad 
habits  and  unfortunate  circumstances  should  be  counterbalanced  by  a 
patient,  moral  influence  in  the  school,  which  should  come  from  a  deep 
"  enthusiasm  of  humanity "  and  a  fervent  spirit  of  unsectarian  re- 
ligion. 

All  these  conditions  could  not  be  supplied  in  a  public  school.  An 
eleemosynary  branch  in  our  Board  of  Education  would  be  productive 
of  endless  difficulties.  Much  moral  or  industrial  training  cannot  be 
expected  in  ward  schools ;  and  the  contact  of  some  of  these  wild  and 
ragged  children  with  our  own  in  the  city  schools  is,  to  say  the  least, 
not  desirable. 

No.  The  management  of  Industrial  and  Ragged  Schools  is  much 
better  left  to  private  associations.  They  are  a  necessity  to  the  public 
well-being,  but  can  wisely  be  intrusted  to  individual  philanthropy  and 
discretion. 

The  objection  that  they  form  paupers  is  peculiarly  wide  of  the 
truth.  They,  above  all,  train  to  industry  and  the  habit  of  labor,  and 
the  sense  of  self-respect.  Their  tendency  is  continually  to  elevate 
their  pupils,  and  place  them  above  pauperism  and  beyond  the  lowest 
temptations. 

While  vice,  poverty,  and  neglect,  continue  among  the  laboring- 
classes,  so  long  must  there  be  some  such  agencies  as  these  Industrial 
Schools  ;  and  there  is  assuredly  no  way  in  which  the  benevolent  can 
so  easily  and  so  efficiently  aid  the  extremely  poor  as  by  contributing 
to  the  maintenance  of  these  institutions. 


LOVE  AND  FORGETFULNESS. 

FROM   THE   FRENCH    OF   VICTOR  HUGO. 

SINCE  to  my  lips  I  pressed  thy  brimming  bowl, 
Since  on  thy  hands  my  pallid  brow  I  laid, 
Since  I  have  breathed  the  sweet  breath  cf  thy  soul, 
A  perfume  hidden  deep  in  depths  of  shade  j 

Since  from  thy  star  I  caught  one  brilliant  beam, 
Now  veiled,  alas,  forever  from  my  gaze  • 

Since  fell  upon  my  life's  full-flowing  stream 
One  rose-leaf  torn  from  thy  young  joyous  days  ;* 

Since  it  was  given  me  to  hear  thee  while 

Thy  words  were  murmuring  "  I  am  only  thine  ; " 

Since  I  have  seen  thee  weep,  have  seen  thee  smile, 
And  felt  thy  loving  lips  and  eyes  on  mine — 

Now  I  can  say,  while  flit  the  rapid  hours, 
Pass,  pass  forever !  I  no  more  grow  old — 

Fleet  fast  away  with  all  your  faded  flowers  ; 

Otte  flower  no  hand  can  cull,  my  heart  shall  hold. 

Thy  wing  in  brushing  by  no  droplet  dashes 
From  the  full  vase  which  to  my  lips  I  press; 

My  soul  has  more  of  fire  than  thine  of  ashes — 
My  heart  more  love  than  thine  forgetfiilness. 
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BEGGING  AS  A  FINE  ART. 

WHAT !  yonder  tatterdemalion  with  his  cap  in  hand  and  humble 
bow,  with  his  "  Please,  sir,"  and  "  God  bless  your  honor,"  an 
artist,  and  his  occupation  an  art  ?  It  may  be  so.  The  poet  lives  upon 
the  creatious  of  his  fancy.  Does  not  the  beggar  also  ?  The  one  writes 
soul-moving  tragedies  for  his  patrons,  the  other  narrates  heart-mov- 
ing tales  of  fiction  to  hw  patrons.  Beggars  are  the  peripatetic  dram- 
atists of  modern  times — veritable  followers  of  Thespis,  "  qui  cane- 
rent  agerentque  pe''\mcli  faeeibus  era." 

We  pay  money  liberally  to  see  Booth  exhibit  a  scene  of  pathos 
that  draws  tears  from  our  eyes  and  expressions  of  pain  from  our  lips ; 
we  are  willing,  also,  to  drop  a  few  pennies  into  the  hand  of  the  men- 
dicant whose  skill  in  exhib'.dng  his  woes  is  such  as  to  attract  our 
notice  and  excite  our  feeling.  Both  these  exhibitions  meet  with  re- 
ward, not  because  we  -ire  fond  of  witnessing  or  experiencing  real  suf- 
fering. Nor,  my  pseudo-generous  reader,  need  you  imagine  that  every 
act  of  giving  on  your  part  is  induced  by  genuine  charity  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  real  needs  of  the  mendicant.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  fictitious  sentiment  in  it  all.  Something  of  the  same  feeling  which 
sends  an  audience  delighted  from  the  representation  of  poor,  shivering, 
chattering,  mad  King  Lear,  induces  the  same  audience  to  listen  to  the 
beggar's  familiar  story,  and  to  relieve  his  apparent  misery.  We  all 
like  to  have  our  feelings  gently  titillated.  To  be  excited  either  to  love 
or  hate,  to  pity  or  condemn,  to  fear  or  to  despise,  to  marvel,  to  be 
amazed,  astonished,  surprised — the  exercise  of  these  and  such  like 
feelings  is  always  pleasant  within  limits  which  do  not  touch  us  per- 
sonally. Every  artist  makes  use  of  all  these  sentiments.  They  are 
the  keys  upon  which  he  plays.  So  also  does  the  beggar,  only  the  lat- 
ter can  strike  many  notes  which  the  former  cannot  reach. 

The  artistic  talent  which  mendicancy  presses  into  its  service  is 
varied.  In  its  rudest  forms,  this  talent  embodies  itself  in  the  pictu- 
resque arrangement  of  filthy  rags,  the  careful  adjustment  of  scanty 
apparel,  so  as  to  expose  the  bare  shoulder  or  the  naked  foot,  and  the 
lugubrious  aspect  of  the  face.  This  is  as  Shakespeare  paints  the  beg- 
gar: 

"My  face  I'll  grime  with  filth, 
Blanket  my  loins  ;  eh'e  all  my  hair  in  knots, 
And  with  presented  nakedness,  outface 
The  wind  and  persecutions  of  the  sky. 
The  country  gives  me  proof  and  precedent 
Of  Bedlam  beggars,  who,  with  roaring  voices, 
Strike  in  their  numbed  and  mortified  bare  arms. 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary ; 
And  with  this  horrible  object  from  low  farms. 
Poor,  pelting  villages,  sheep-cotes  and  mills,      ♦ 
Sometimes  with  lunatic  bans,  sometimes  with  prayers, 
Inforce  their  charily." 

Such  exercise  but  a  low  order  of  talent  in  their  profession.  A  lit- 
tle higher  is  the  skill  called  into  exercise  by  the  grouping  of  families 
upon  the  sidewalk,  and  maternal  love  of  twins  when  the  hour  of  lac- 
tation has  arrived.  This  system  of  way-side  nurping  has  its  advantages 
to  certain  young  mothers,  who  display  their  bluest  veins,  that  the  child 
may  imbibe  the  nutriment  of  life  while  the  parent  feeds  upon  com- 
passion. 

There  is  a  dramatic  interest,  a  pictorial  beauty,  a  statuesque  re- 
pose, a  sculptural  effect,  a  sacredness  of  sentiment  in  the  group  to 
which  we  now  refer,  which  especially  touches  the  beholder.  As  a 
financial,  scheme,  its  working  is  admirable.  It  is  a  most  ingenious 
method  of  expanding  the  hearts  and  purses  of  those  who  are,  have  been, 
or  are  about  to  become,  mothers.  It  touches  the  chivalric  soul  of  gal- 
lantry and  prompts  a  use  of  feeling  in  those  who  remember  the  critical 
condition  of  their  own  household.  Whatever  harsh  criticism  may  be 
passed  upon  this  tableau,  there  is  one  figure  that  claims  and  wins  our 
unmixed  compassion,  and  that  is  the  innocent  and  unconscious  child. 
Its  delicate  features  are  sodden  and  death-liie ;  its  tiny  muscles  re- 
laxed by  the  soporific  influence  of  noxious  cordials,  and  the  poor  in- 
fant lies  on  the  vile  bosom  of  its,  nurse  an  object  to  excite  the  pity 
both  of  men  and  angels.  The  poor  creatures  are  used  for  just  this  pur- 
pose, to  excite  pity.  They  are  part  of  the  "  trappings  and  the  suits 
of  woe."  They  are  seldom  the  original  property  of  the  women  who 
hold  them.  Conversation  has  been  overheard  as  to  the  rate  at  which 
the  young  creatures  have  been  rented.  One  more  proficient  in  the 
art  says  to  an  amateur  :  "  How  much  do  you  give  for  yours  ?  "  "A 
shilling  a  piece."     "  A  shilling  a  piece !     Wy,  then  you've  been  done, 


or  babbies  has  riz !  one  or  to'ther.  I  only  gives  a  sixpence  for  mine, 
and  they  feeds  'em,  and  Godfrey's  Cordials  'em  and  all,  before  I  takes 
'em,  into  the  bargain." 

It  has  been  remarked  that,  whenever  a  woman  is  seen  begging  with 
twins,  which  is  no  unusual  thing,  nine  times  out  of  ten  she  may  be  sel 
down  for  an  impostor.  "  I  have  known  a  woman,"  says  a  critical  ob- 
server, "  sit  for  ten  years  with  twins,  and  they  never  exceeded  the 
same  age."  While  we  are  speaking  of  art  as  illustrated  by  tableaux 
vivants,  we  cannot  pass  by  a  most  remarkable  family  group  that  has 
been  making  a  successful  tour  of  the  town  during  the  summer  and 
fall.  The  party  consists  of  a  father,  his  daughter,  two  sons,  a  baby, 
and  a  barrel-organ.  The  father  is  presumed  to  be  "  high  gravel 
blind  ! "  His  head  is  garnished  with  a  white  covering  very  closely  re- 
sembling a  nightcap  ;  he  presides  at  the  instrument  seated  on  the 
pavement,  his  revolving  eyeballs  keep  time  to  the  tune  he  plays  ;  in 
his  arms  he  fondles  his  youngest,  on  either  side  the  boys  present  caps 
to  the  passers,  soliciting  alms ;  the  little  girl,  a  sweet-faced,  solemn 
creature,  holds  in  her  arms  a  highly-colored  placard  illustrating 
the  manner  in  which  the  artist  lost  his  eyesight  "  by  trowing  of  blood 
in  his  28  of  age."  This  party,  seen  at  night  by  the  aid  of  a  tallow 
candle  placed  on  the  top  of  the  organ,  presents  a  very  grotesque  ap- 
pearance, and  one  that  generally  gathers  a  large  crowd  of  spectators, 
who  testify  their  appreciation  of  the  merit  of  the  scene  by  the  abun- 
dance of  their  largesses. 

We  advance  now  from  the  pantomime  of  mendicancy  to  its  higher 
forms  which  call  for  a  display  of  greater  genius.  The  mendicant  artist 
has  a  broad  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  knows  how  to  employ 
it.  His  methods  are  as  numerous  as  the  wit  of  man  has  been  able  to 
devise.  He  slips  his  arm  out  of  his  coat-sleeve  and  presents  a  soiled 
letter  with  a  military  salute — a  wounded  volunteer.  He  rattles  over 
his  stale  story  about  a  wife  and  children  in  Canada,  and  begs  for  rail- 
road fare.  He  puts  a  bandage  over  his  eyes,  and  sits  down  by  the 
way-side,  a  blind  Bartimeus.  He  is  a  very  Proteus  of  deceit.  In  factj 
the  patron  of  beggars  is  the  father  of  lies.  The  Spectator  discourses 
thus  pleasingly  upon  this  mimicry  of  misery : 

"  I  looked  out  of  my  window  the  other  morning,  earlier  than  ordi- 
nary, and  saw  a  blind  beggar,  an  hour  before  the  passage  he  stands  in 
is  frequented,  with  a  needle  and  thread,  thriftily  mending  his  stock- 
ings. My  astonishment  was  still  greater,  when  I  beheld  a  lame  fellow, 
whose  legs  were  too  big  to  walk  with,  an  hour  afterward,  bring  him 
a  pot  of  ale.  I  will  not  mention  the  shakings,  distortions,  and  con- 
vulsions, which  many  of  them  practise  to  gain  an  alms.  They,  It 
seems,  relieve  their  parts  according  to  their  talents.  There  is  the 
voice  of  one  old  woman,  who  never  begins  to  beg  till  nine  in  the  even- 
ing, and  then  she  is  destitute  of  lodging,  turned  out  for  want  of  rent, 
and  has  the  same  ill-fortune  every  night  in  the  year." 

Among  the  most  skilful  members  of  the  profession  in  New  York,  is  a 
gentleman  whose  performances  are  worthy  of  note.  He  is  a  man  of  re- 
spectable appearance,  and  his  features  indicate  more  than  ordinary  intel- 
ligence ;  his  attire  is  somewhat  faded,  as  becomes  his  craft ;  his  large, 
melancholy  eyes  stare  out  through  a  pair  of  horn  spectacles,  and  his 
lean  and  hungry  face  is  a  fortune  in  itself  He  may  be  seen  any  after- 
noon in  the  neighborhood  of  Tiffany's,  on  the  lookout  for  country  prey. 
When  such  game  appears,  he  sidles  humbly  up  to  the  victim.  "  Par- 
lez-vous  fran9ais  ?  "  insinuates  the  artist.  If  the  victim  replies  in  the 
negative,  he  suggests  the  same  inquiry  again  in  German,  and  at  length 
stammers  out  in  broken  Euglish,  "Mister,  I  am  a  stranger — I  am  hun- 
gry— bread."  This  very  seldom  fails.  The  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
man,  and  his  foreign  speech,  bring  the  passer  to  a  stop.  His  pitiful 
face  and  stammering  tongue  do  the  rest. 

An  English  writer  tells  of  a  beggar  who  wore,  printed  on  a  placard 
swung  across  his  breast,  the  words,  appalling  in  their  brevity,  "  I  am 
hungry."  Whether  at  early  morning,  still  redolent  of  cakes  and  coffee, 
or  at  noon,  after  the  more  hearty  nourishment  of  beef  and  ale,  or  at 
evening,  after  partaking  of  the  "  cup  that  cheers,  but  not  inebriates," 
this  beggar  blazoned  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  saw  him  that  he  was  hungry 
still.  His  malady  seemed  as  incurable  as  that  of  poor  Harry  Gill,  whose 
teeth,  after  no  end  of  fire  and  bedding,  would  "  chatter,  chatter  still." 
Surely,  a  more  aggravating  case  of  persistent  misfortune  was  never 
heard  of  It  may  well  enough  be  remarked  here,  that  speechless  beg- 
ging is  known  to  be  the  most  lucrative  branch  of  the  profession. 

"  They  are  the  patient  sorrows  that  touch  nearest," 
and  volumes  may  be  uttered  through  the  "  countenance  miserable  " 
which  could  never  be  expressed  by  the  "  voice  lamentable." 
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"  All  the  art3,"  saya  Cicero,  "  are  linked  together  in  a  common 
bond,  and  form  part  of  a  vast  relationship."  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  this  most  universal  art  of  begging  should  ally  to  itself  the 
sister  arts  of  painting  and  music.  It  is  a  spectacle  somewhat  novel  to 
our  American  eyes,  to  see  depicted  on  votive  tablets,  as  it  were,  and 
placarded  on  the  walls  of  buildings,  an  illustrated  history  of  the  artist 
who  claims  our  aid.  These  paintings  are  becoming  quite  common  in 
New  York.  One  such  is  already  celebrated.  It  represents  a  "  fire- 
laddie  "  in  the  act  of  rescuing  a  female  from  a  burning  house,  and  is 
painted  with  a  brilliancy  which  the  Irishman  might  have  admired,  who 
desired  to  have  his  cart  painted  any  color,  so  long  as  it  was  red.  By 
the  side  of  this  masterpiece  stands  the  marred  and  scarred  veteran 
whose  heroic  act  it  is  intended  to  commemorate — a  living  illustration 
of  how  glory  may  become  its  own  reward. 

These  works  of  art  are  constantly  increasing  in  number,  and,  we 
may  add,  in  force  and  style.  Each  new  attempt  outrivals  its  prede- 
cessors in  bold  and  original  design.  It  has  sometiiues  been  supposed 
that  the  only  purpose  the  hurdy-gurdy,  the  hand-organ,  and  the  violin, 
subserve  in  the  hands  of  those  peripatetic  artists,  is  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  charitable.  Such  an  idea  is  rank  injustice.  Much 
higher  are  their  uses.  Just  as  the  varied  notes  of  a  full  orchestra  are 
modulated  so  as  to  gently  subdue  and  solemnize  the  minds  of  the  audi- 
ence, when  some  scene  of  an  affecting  character  is  about  to  be  pre- 
sented, so  these  more  homely  instruments  are  employed  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  those  whose  sympathies  are  about  to  be  called  into  exercise. 
So  one  may  know,  half  a  block  in  advance,  that  he  is  about  to  witness 
that  most  mortifying  spectacle  of  a  "  boy  in  blue  "  asking  from  his 
countrymen  the  aid  which  he  ought,  in  common  decency,  to  receive 
from  his  country.  Most  unfortunate  is  that  unhappy  wight  who  saved 
his  legs,  but  left  his  arms  behind  him.  He,  unable  to  turn  an  honest 
penny  at  a  crank,  is  left  to  the  cold  charities  of  those  whose  hearts 
are  reached  more  readily  through  their  eyes  than  through  their  ears. 
We  cannot  forbear  quoting  these  words  from  the  pages  of  a  brilliant 
writer,  in  behalf  of  these  unlucky  creatures : 

"  Tour  armless  beggar,  truly,  is  in  a  deplorable  conditifin,  and  has 
a  right  to  such  benefit  as  he  may  attain  from  the  use  of  his  legs  and 
the  wagging  of  his  tongue.  He  should  be  the  pink  of  verbal  messen- 
gers ;  the  ticket-poster  of  social  compliment,  privileged  to  kick  at 
passage-doors,  and  to  kiss  as  many  pretty  house-maids  as  he  can 
catch  ;  a  pedestrian  carrier-pigeon ;  a  human  ostrich  flapping  the  air 
with  his  stumpy  wings,  harmless  as  armless,  eloquent  in  appeals  in 
behalf  of  his  waistcoat-pocket,  and  having  a  trained  pet  spoon-bill  to 
feed  him.  Perhaps  the  beggar  with  one  arm  is  more  highly  favored, 
since  he  has  a  limb  too  many  for  helplessness,  and  a  limb  too  few  for 
employment.  He  may  pick  a  pocket,  or  even  cut  a  throat,  and  yet  no 
one  shall  say  he  comes  into  court  with  foul  hands." 

What  shall  we  say  of  that  herd  of  begging  letter-writers,  and  those 
itinerant  pedlars  of  books,  that  are  carried  rather  for  show  than  sale, 
and  which  serve  as  shields  to  protect  the  delicate  pride  and  tender 
susceptibilities  of  the  petitioner  ?  These  are  characters  of  no  dramatic 
interest,  and  seem  almost  to  forfeit  their  claim  to  recognition  among 
the  genuine  artists. 

But  we  do  look  with  admiration  on  that  lordly  beggar,  whose 
proud  front  rises  so  majestically,  and  whose  solid  proportions  dilate 
with  such  ample  munificence,  as  if  fattening  before  our  very  eyes  on 
the  accumulated  alms  that  come  pouring  in  from  every  quarter.  Sure- 
ly these  asylums  and  almshouses  ought  not  to  be  overpassed  when 
one  is  speaking  of  the  art  of  begging.  Ought  not  something  also  to 
be  said  for  that  dumb  but  eloquent  solicitor  of  charities,  the  poor-box, 
not  unfrequently  a  very  gem  of  art  itself,  elaborated  with  illuminated 
texts  and  suggestive  devices  ?  It  was  such  a  beggar  that  won  that 
much-valued  alms — the  widow's  mite. 

Perhaps,  however,  enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  how  easy  it 
is  to  confound  a  flattering  sentiment  with  a  Christian  virtue,  and,  in 
this  age  of  reckless  prodigality,  to  suggest  that  the  art  of  giving  should 
be  studied  in  connection  with  the  art  of  begging. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

Baxtimore,  May^  1870. 
To  THE  Editor  of  Appi.etons'  Journal:  In  No.  56  of  your' Jour- 
nal, you  give  place  to  an  article  entitled  "  French  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures," in  which  the  writer  endeavors  to  excite  the  pryudices  of  the 


people  against  that  remarkably  simple  decimal  system  of  weights  and 
measures  properly  called  the  metric  system.  As  ihany  of  your  read- 
ers, doubtless,  are  favorable  to  the  cause  of  a  universal  decimal  system 
of  weights,  measures,  and  currency,  a  few  words  in  reply  to  that  arti- 
cle will  certainly  be  permitted. 

The  writer  expressly  admits  that "  in  truth,  we  need  a  reform ; "  and 
yet,  instead  of  proposing  a  definite  reform  which  would  secure  uni- 
formity throughout  the  world,  and  harmony  with  the  only  system  of 
arithmetic  in  use — the  decimal  system — he  contents  himself  with 
opposing  the  only  mode  by  which  this  desideratum  can  be  secured. 

The  metric  system  was  intended  to  be  a  universal  system,  and  there 
is  really  nothing  French  about  it,  except  that  it  was  advocated  and 
first  adopted  by  that  nation.  France,  in  adopting  it,  was  compelled  to 
give  up  all  her  old  'weights  and  measures,  as  every  other  nation  which 
has  adopted  it  has  likewise  done.  Even  the  names  are  not  French, 
but  are  derived  from  those  languages  which  are  common  to  science 
and  the  civilized  world — the  Greek  and  Latin.  Its  unit  was  derived 
not  from  a  I'lench  measure,  but  from  that  which  beloLigs  equally  to 
all  nations — the  circumference  of  the  earth. 

Every  reform  meets  with  some  opposition.  In  fact,  it.is  generally 
as  difficult  to  induce  the  public  to  adopt  a  reform  as  it  is  to  persuade 
a  child  to  take  nauseous  but  wholesome  medicine.  Yet,  as  the  friends 
of  the  reform  advocate  it  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  the  entire 
world,  those  who  are  unwilling  to  labor  for  the  good  cause  should  at 
least  not  cast  unnecessary  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  success. 

It  is  strange  that  so  few  appear  to  understand  clearly  why  we  ad- 
vocate a  decimal  system.  JVot  because  it  is  the  best  system  of  arith- 
metic that  could  be  invented,  but  because  it  is  the  only  system  in  use. 
We  have  practically  no  choice.  The  only  way  by  which  we  can  avoid 
multiplication  and  division  in  the  reduction  of  one  denomination  to 
another  is  to  make  those  denominations  correspond  with  our  decimal 
system  of  arithmetic,  for  then  no  multiplication  or  division  is  required, 
but  merely  the  moving  of  the  decimal  point.  Every  school-boy  who 
has  ciphered  in  English  money,  and  then  in  dollars  and  cents,  can  un- 
derstand the  practical  advantage  of  a  system  in  harmony  with  our 
arithmetic. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  unit  should  have  been  derived  from 
the  diameter  rather  thaii  from  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  or  from 
some  other  source,  is  of  no  practical  importance,  for  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  the  loss  of  the  achtal  standard — the  metre.  The  circumference 
and  diameter  of  the  earth  can  be  measured,  when  required,  by  any 
measure,  but  cannot  be  told  to  the  (xaet  inch  or  metre. 

If  we  refused  to  accept  a  reform  because  of  the  temporary  incon- 
venience of  the  change,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  improvement. 
If  the  change  be  made  rapidly,  the  inconvenience  will  be  of  very  short 
duration.  The  example  of  poor  "  Hans  racking  his  beer-bemuddled 
brain,"  is  not  well  chosen,  for  it  happens  that  the  litre  comes  between 
our  dry  and  our  liquid  quart,  and  consequently  "  half  a  pint  of  ale," 
for  all  practical  purposes,  is  one-fourth  of  a  litre. 

Some  scientific  men  imagine  that  they  could  invent  a  better  decimal 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  Perhaps  they  could  ;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that,  while  it  might  be  superior  in  some  respects,  it  would  be 
inferior  in  others.  The  question,  however,  is  not  whether  the  metric 
system  is  the  best  that  could  possibly  be  invented,  but  whether  the 
United  States  or  Great  Britain  will  secure  to  the  world  a  uniform  deci- 
mal system.  Both  of  those  two  great  nations  have  taken  the  first 
steps,  and  efficient  legislation  by  either  would  make  the  ultimate  uni- 
versality ft  the  metric  system  not  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  a  question 
of  time. 

We  are,  however,  asked  to  reject  the  system  because  the  French 
Eevolutionists  advocated  it !  The  American  people  certainly  are  not 
so  narrow-minded  as  to  reject  a  good  thing  merely  because  wicked 
men  were  convinced  of  its  goodness.  Who  would  refuse  to  wear  a 
nicely-fitting  garment  because  the  tailor  who  made  it  was  not  a  good 
Christian^  There  are  probably  some  persons  who  think  Ihe  majority 
of  Congressmen  are  not  as  good  as  they  might  be,  and  yet  would  we 
not  apply  an  expressive  but  not  very  polite  designation  to  the  man  who 
would  seriously  object  to  a  good  thing  because  Congress  was  con- 
vinced of  its  goodness  ?  The  papal  government  is  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  the  French  Revolutionists,  but  has  adopted  the  me- 
tric system.  In  fact,  weights,  measures,  and  coinage,  are  for  people  of 
every  possible  difference  of  opinion,  and  this  is  one  of  the  few  good 
causes  in  which  men  who  are  bitterly  opposed  in  politics  and  religion 
can  cordially  unite.  H.  Edgar  Johnson. 
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WAS   LORD   BROUGHAM  INSANE? 

TIIE  present  century  has  witnessed  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of 
a  man  who,  gifted  with  exceptional  abilities,  brilliant  as  a  foren- 
sic orator,  eminent  in  letters,  a  teacher  of  moral  and  physical  science, 
a  long  while  the  master-spirit  of  his  party  in  Parliament,  and  more 
than  once  the  political  idol  of  the  people,  was  thrust  by  almost  com- 
mon consent  from  all  his  greatness,  in  the  full  fruition  of  his  vast  in- 
tellectual powers  and  just  fame,  without  having  been  charged  with  a 
single  act  which  commonly  works  forfeiture  of  the  esteem  and  trust 
of  mankind. 

Henry  Brougham  lost  the  place  he  had  held  for  a  large  part 
of  his  life  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  solely  because  of  an 
antic  disposition  and  waywardness  of  temper,  which  chafed  and 
cooled  his  friends,  angered  and  heated  his  enemies.  Where  they 
had  been  before  generous  of  praise,  they  were  only  lavish  of  blame ; 
those  who  had  once  petted  now  pelted ;  and  one  of  the  foremost  men 
of  the  age  was  doomed  as  a  failure,  and  called  an  "  impetuous  and 
formidable  adventurer."  The  more  humane  and  thoughtful  few  were, 
however,  disposed  to  grieve  over  the  possibility  of  "  a  noble  mind 
overthrown,"  and  to  hint  at  "  havoc  among  those  tender  cells  "  on 
whose  wholeness  our  intellectual  integrity  rests. 

The  posthumous  publication  of  Lord  Campbell's  biography  of 
Lord  Brougham,  in  which  I  lie  frailties  of  his  nature  are  set  forth  with 
malignant  and  cruel  exactness,  has  awakened  inquiry  into  the  real 
mental  condition  of  the  ex-chancellor  during  his  long  and  busy  life. 
Let  us  see  whether  the  evidence  furnishes  another  example  of  how 
near  great  wits  are  allied  to  madness. 

Charity  assuredly  will  rejoice  at  the  attempt  which  has  been  made 
to  show  that  "  there  lurked  in  the  nobly-endowed  mental  constitution 
of  Lord  Brougham  a  latent  germ  which  on  several  occasions  was  de- 
veloped into  an  actual  frenzy." 

Dr.  Daniel  H.  Tuke  writes,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  of 
3fenial  Science:  "To  the  subtle  disorder  of  those  delicate  mental 
forces  whose  integrity  is  essential  to  sustained  power  and  success  will 
be  attributed  the  extraordinary  fact  that  the  successful  chancellor, 
who  enjoyed  a  greater  supremacy  and  popularity  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  Cardinal  Wolsey  alone  excepted,  and  was  dubbed  Henry 
IX.  by  the  bar,  not  only  fell  from  his  high  estate,  but  never  rose  to 
office  again,  or  to  a  commanding  position  as  an  independent  states- 
man, although  living  six-and-thirty  years  longer,  and  in  the  possession 
of  so  many  remarkable  mental  gifts." 

Lord  Brougham's  father  was  noted  for  his  oddity,  and  his  eccen- 
tricity may  have  been  inherited  in  an  intenser  form  by  his  celebrated 
son.  • 

Sir  Thomas  Lauder  says  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  Lord 
Brougham's  conduct  was  so  eccentric  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  of  a 
Blight  tendency  toward  insanity,  and  his  friends  were  very  uneasy 
about  him.  Some  of  his  pranks  at  this  time  are  mentioned,  while 
others  are  only  hinted  at.  We  are  told  he  took  to  wearing 
glasses  on  the  suggestion  that  he  had  quite  suddenly  become  near- 
sighted ;  that  he  had  ridden  away  from  the  circuit-town  upon  the 
horse  of  a  friend,  against  his  friend's  will ;  and  that  he  had  thrown 
some  tea  over  a  young  lady,  for  which  he  had  be^n  called  to  ac- 
count. On  returning  to  Edinburgh  from  his  circuit,  he  fell  ill,  and 
was  for  some  weeks  confined  to  his  bed,  suffering  from  much  de- 
pression of  spirits,  supposed  to  have  been  brought  on  by^reat  ex- 
citement. About  this  time,  a  favorite  brother,  whom  he  had  loved 
more  than  all  his  kindred,  was  killed  in  a  duel,  on  his  way  to  join  his 
regiment  Jn  India.  "  This  sudden  and  tragical  bereavement,"  says 
the  Edinburgh  Review  (April,  1869),  ''  actually  unhinged  his  mind  for 
a  time — so  he  himself  believed.  There  were  various  periods  in 
Brougham's  life  in  which  that  over-vigorous  mental  frame  underwent 
a  partial  collapse,  and  this  was  one  of  them.  He  was — or  afterward 
fancied  that  he  had  been — possessed  by  an  irrational  desire  of  ven- 
geance on  the  murderer,  and  burned  to  set  out  without  delay  in  pur- 
suit of  him,  under  a  temporary  forgetfulness  that  the  object  was  in 
another  quarter  of  the  globe."  During  the  most  brilliant  portion  of 
his  career — ISIO  to  1830 — when  the  admiring  public  saw  no  flaw  or 
harm,  his  intimates  frequently  noticed  unmistakable  signs  of  mental 
unsoundness.  He  became  again  much  afflicted  by  losing  another 
brother ;  and  Lord  Campbell  says  :  "  To  his  death  may  be  ascribed 
the  fantastical  acts  and  the  misfortunes  which  soon  after  marked  the 


chancellor's  career."  The  writer  in  the  Editilurgh  Review  speaks  of 
this  period  of  bis  life  as  "those  days  of  discreditable  memory;"  of 
"  the  outrages  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  perpetrating,  not  only  on 
dignity,  but  on  decency;"  of  "his  grotesque  extravagances;"  and 
of  "  his  capriciously  malevolent  and  eccentric  selection  of  the  objects 
of  his  antipathies."  The  newspapers  charged  him  with  drunkenness 
and  opium-eating.  The  Times  said  :  "  For  some  months  past  Lora 
Brougham  has  been  under  a  morbid  excitement,  seldom  evinced  by 
those  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  who  are  supposed  to  remain  masters 
of  their  own  actions."  To  quote  again  from  the  Scotch  reviewer : 
"  Through  his  wild  visit  to  Scotland  [1834],  and  for  many  months 
afterward,  his  mind  was  clearly  off  lis  balance.  .  .  .  His  temperament 
became  for  a  time  uncontrollable,  his  perception  of  facts  and  reason- 
ing greatly  disordered."  He  accompanied  the  king  in  this  visit  to 
Scotland,  carrying  with  him  the  great  seal,  and  behaving  himself  so  as 
to  give  strong  counten.ince  to  the  theory  of  insanity.  "I  cannot  ac- 
count," the  king  said,  "  for  the  chancellor  clandestinely  running  away 
with  the  great  seal  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
except  upon  the  supposition  that  he  is  out  of  his  mind,  of  which  there 
have  for  some  time  been  strong  symptoms  "  (Campbell's  Life). 

When  the  Whigs  came  again  into  power,  and  Lord  Melbourne  re- 
fused positively  to  have  Brougham  in  the  cabinet,  as  "  it  was  impos- 
sible to  act  with  him,"  he  became  a  prey  to  rage  and  disappointment. 
Lord  Campbell  says  that  his  mind  was  very  seriously  affected.  He 
retired  to  his  country-house,  and  there  remained  "  plunged  in  deep 
melancholy." 

Such  are  the  facts  which  have  been  brought  forward  to  support 
the  theory  of  Lord  Brougham's  life-long  insanity,  and  to  explain  the 
inconsistencies  and  blemishes  of  his  character,  which  led  to  his 
eclipse  as  a.  public  man — to  his  sun  going  down  while  it  was  yet  day. 


PROSPECT  PARK. 

THE  cartoon  accompanying  this  number  of  the  Journal  presents 
one  of  the  many  charming  views  to  be  found  in  Prospect  Park, 
BrookljTi.  This  park  possesses  rare  natural  advantages  ;  it  is  located 
on  the  hills  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  between  two  and  three  miles  from 
Fulton  Ferry,  and  embraces  within  its  limits  hills,  ravines,  brooks, 
and,  more  than  all,  clusters  of  forest-trees  of  many  of  the  hardiest  and 
most  beautiful  varieties  to  be  found  on  the  continent.  The  views  from 
all  portions  of  the  park  are  charming,  but  the  most  comprehensive  is 
that  from  the  "  Lookout,"  near  the  eastern  entrance.  From  this  point, 
on  a  clear  day,  one  can  take  in  at  a  glance  the  coast  from  Far  Rocka- 
way  to  Sandy  Hook,  with  the  Atlantic  as  a  background  ;  the  Bay  and 
the  Hudson,  from  Jersey  Heights  to  the  northerly  terminus  of  the 
Palisades,  and  the  cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City,  with 
all  the  islands  in  the  Bay,  East  River,  and  Sound. 

Notwithstanding  the  natural  advantages  possessed  by  this  park,  it 
is  indebted  for  much  of  its  present  attractiveness  to  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Olmsted  and  Taux,  the  architects  ;  the  careful  elaboration  of 
these  designs  by  Mr.  John  Bogart,  engineer,  and  the  good  taste  of  0.  C. 
Bullard,  park  inspector,  under  whose  immediate  supervision  all  trees, 
vines,  and  shrubbery,  have  been  set  out  or  transplanted,  and  the 
general  gardening  operations  carried  on.  In  its  original  state  the  park 
contained  detached  pieces  of  woods,  separated  by  fields  and  roads, 
presenting  thereby  a  somewhat  broken  and  inartistic  effect.  Over  six 
hundred  of  the  trees  have  been  transplanted  within  two  years,  and 
have  been  so  arranged  that  all  these  groups  are  connected  in  one 
harmonious  whole — a  result  which  has  greatly  enhanced  the  beauty  of 
the  grounds.     Of  these  trees  so  removed  but  seven  have  died. 

An  artificial  stream,  to  be  supplied  from  a  well,  is  now  construct- 
ing, which  will  wind  through  the  woods  and  between  the  hills,  its 
course  varied  by  pools,  rapids,  and  cascades,  and  its  waters  enlivened 
with  fish  of  various  kinds.  The  well  which  is  to  supply  the  stream  is 
of  great  magnitude,  and  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  park.  It  is  lo- 
cated on  the  south  side  of  Lookout  Hill,  near  the  lake.  Its  depth  is 
fifty-one  feet;  its  diameter  fifty  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  forty-five  at  the 
top.  The  supply  is  an  excellent  cold  spring  wiiter,  of  sufficient  capa- 
cit)',  in  case  of  a  failure  of  the  water-supply  from  other  sources,  to 
furnish  all  that  is  required  for  the  ornamented  waters,  and  at  all  times 
to  keep  them  in  a  condition  favorable  to  health.  A  large  number  of 
drinking-fountains  will  be  supplied  from  the  same.  The  interior  of 
the  well  can  be  visited  by  means  of  a  spiral  staircase. 
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The  lake,  a  portion  of  which  is  shown  in  our  illustration,  now  has 
a  water  surface  of  fifteen  acres,  but  when  completed  it  will  contain 
about  fifty  acres,  and  will  be  abundantly  supplied  with  pleasure-boats 
of  all  kinds.  When  we  say  that  the  park  is  over  half  finished,  we 
mean  to  say  that  orer  one-half  of  the  labor  necessary  has  been  com- 
pleted ;  but  this  labor  has  much,  in  fact  most  of  it,  been  of  a  character 
which  does  not  show  its  results  to  the  casual  visitor,  the  purely  orna- 
mental being  still  almost  untouched,  and  of  a  character  which  it  will 
probably  take  two  years  to  develop.  One  of  the  finest  views  in  the 
park  is  that  from  the  rustic  shelter  near  the  principal  entrance. 

The  main  entrance,  which  is  reached  by  tlie  Flatbush  Avenue  and 
Atlantic  Avenue  cars,  is  a  large  .circular  space  called  the  "  Plaza," 
which  is  covered  with  Belgian  pavement,  and  which  contains  a  splen- 
did fountain  and  a  bronze  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  plaza  is  made 
really  beautiful  by  three  graceful  artificial  mounds  covered  with  turf, 
which  serve  to  conceal  the  approaches  and  to  break  the  flat  uniformity 
of  stone  which  would  otherwise  be  presented.  A  similar  plaza  will  be 
prepared  at  the  eastern  entrance. 


NOKMAL  SCHOOLS. 

« 

""^rORMAL  schools  in  this  country  are  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
-LN  The  mode  of  conducting  them  is  still  a  work  of  experiment — 
with  some  of  us,  at  least.  The  experience  of  normal  schools  in  Eu- 
rope is  not  in  any  great  degree  available  to  us.  We  must  determine 
for  ourselves  the  best  method  of  conducting  schools  for  training 
teachers.  That  is  our  work — not  to  build  up  institutions  to  rival  our 
academies  and  colleges,  but  institutions  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
common  schools.  This  I  regard  as  a  work  worthy  of  the  ablest  and 
best-trained  minds. 

Our  work  is,  to  prepare  men  and  women  to  become  teachers.  Hovi 
thall  we  teach  our  pupils  to  teach  ? 

How  did  we,  who  are  "  deemed  and  taken  "  to  be  teachers,  learn 
to  teach  ?  Did  we  not  all  leam  to  teach  by  teaching,  or  by  trying  to 
teach,  just  as  we  all  learned  to  walk  by  w.alking,  or  by  trying  to  walk  ? 
At  the  outset,  we  followed  the  example  of  those  who  taught  us.  We 
selected  one  or  more  of  our  teachers  as  a  model  or  as  models.  We 
did  not  servilely  imitate  them.  Their  example  gave  direction  to  our 
course,  which  was  perhaps  subsequently  modified,  corrected,  improved, 
by  our  experience. 

Teaching  is  an  art.  The  teacher  is  an  artist ;  he  is  a  professor  of 
the  finest  of  the  fine  arts — that  of  developing,  directing,  "  giving  form 
and  pressure  "  to  the  immortal  mind.  His  mode  of  acquiring  skill  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  painter.  The  painter  selects  his  models, 
not  that  he  may  copy  them,  but  to  aid  him  in  developing  his  concep- 
tions of  excellence.  He  also  catches  something  of  the  spirit  of  his 
model — practises  a  kind  of  unconscious  imitation,  which  is  not  at  all 
inconsistent  with  originality.  In  like  manner,  the  teacher  may  catch 
Bomething  of  the  spirit  of  his  model,  and  practise  an  unconscious 
imitation. 

In  the  fine  arts,  or,  rather,  in  the  other  fine  arts,  the  importance 
of  models  is  fully  admitted.  No  amount  of  instruction  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  an  art,  and  no  amount  of  effort  imder  the  guidance  of  those 
principles,  will  supply  the  place  of  models.  Principles  themselves 
can  be  taught  most  effectively  by  skilful  exemplification. 

The  first  thing  that  we  need  for  the  benefit  of  our  pupils  in  nor- 
mal schools  is  good  teachers — model  teachers.  The  very  best  edu- 
cational  talent  should  be  secured.  What  we  want  is,  not  doctors  of 
divinity  and  of  law  and  of  philosophy,  and  mistresses  of  arts  and  de- 
vices, but  men  and  women  who  know  how  to  teach. 

In  the  next  place,  we  should  teach  our  pupils  thie  branches  which 
they  will  be  called  to  teach — reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography, 
penmanship,  the  English  language.  Other  branches  should  be  added ; 
but  I  think  these  should  be  taught  in  the  normal  school.  Two  objects 
will  be  gained  by  this : 

1.  The  pupils  will  be  acquainted  with  the  studies  they  will  be  called 
to  teach. 

2.  In  the  process  of  being  properly  taught,  they  will  leam  to 
teach  ;  they  will,  at  least,  be  made  familiar  with  good  models.  This 
I  regard  as  far  more  important  than  lectures  on  the  art  of  teaching. 

Some  suppose  that  the  normal  school  teaches  the  elementary 
branches  from  an  unfortunate  necessity — the  pupils  come  so  imper- 
fectly prepared  that  the  normal  school  must  turn  aside  from  its  proper 
work,  that  of  training  its  pupils  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  to 


drill  them  in  studies  with  which  they  ought  to  be  familiar  before  they 
come. 

From  such  I  differ.  I  would  teach  the  pupils  these  studies  because 
I  regard  it  as  ope  of  the  most  eflicient  means  of  teaching  them  to 
teach.  Let  the  pupil  be  taught  by  one  who  knows  how  to  teach,  and 
he  will  be  apt  to  go  and  do  likewise.  I  grant  that  it  is  the  province 
of  the  normal  school  to  teach  the  principles  of  the  art  of  teaching — 
that  is,  so  far  as  is  practicable.  It  requires  some  degree  of  mental 
discipline  fully  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  a  principle,  and  its 
relation  to  a  rule  deduced  from  it,  and  still  more  to  understand  a  prin- 
ciple and  deduce  rules  from  it  for  one's  self.  We  must  adapt  our 
instructions  to  the  capacities  and  mental  condition  of  our  pupils.  It 
may  be  easy  for  us  to  lay  down  principles  systematically ;  but  it  may 
not  be  so  easy  for  our  pupils  to  understand  us.  We  should  teach 
principles  so  far  as  we  can  ;  but  I  apprehend  that  to  pupils  in  the  nor- 
mal school  they  are  best  taught  in  connection  with  class-instruction, 
as  exemplified  in  the  teaching  received. 

It  may  be  said  that,  by  requiring  a  higher  degree  of  attainment  as 
the  condition  of  admittance,  the  course  could  be  elevated.  That  is 
true.  But  is  the  object  of  a  normal  school  to  secure  as  elevated  a. 
course  as  possible,  or  to  use  the  means  best  adapted  to  make  good 
common-school  teachers  ?  If  this  be  the  object,  then  one  of  the 
means  should  be  thorough  instruction  in  the  studies  they  will  be 
called  to  teach. 

With  this  instruction  should  be  blended  what  is  usually  termed 
normal  instruction,  or  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching.  When  a 
topic  has  been  properly  presented  to  the  class,  in  a  manner  adapted 
to  the  condition  of  the  class,  attention  can  be  called  to  the  proper 
method  of  presenting  it  to  minds  in  a  different  condition.  The  pupil 
will  thus  get  the  idea  that  the  best  teaching  is  that  best  adapted  to 
the  minds  of  those  taught.  You  may  give  a  lecture  or  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  modes  of  teaching  arithmetic,  or  you  may  blend  that 
instruction  with  the  presentation  of  the  successive  topics  of  instruc- 
tion. The  latter,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  will  have  a  greater  influence 
on  the  practice  of  the  pupils  than  the  former. 

Next  comes  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Hence  there  must  be 
a  school  for  practice  connected  with  the  normal  school.  The  pupils 
should  teach  in  this  school,  under  the  supervision  of  the  heads  of  de- 
partments in  the  normal  school.  The  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the 
normal  should  supervise  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  school 
for  practice.  The  other  teachers  should  supervise  the  teaching  in 
their  respective  departments.  By  this  means  individual  instruction 
can  be  given. 

This  practice  should  extend  over  a  period  of  at  least  nine  weeks, 
and  should,  during  that  period,  occupy  the  chief  attention  of  the 
pupil.  • 

I  would  not  have  the  course  of  study  in  a  normal  school  limited  to 
the  branches  usually  taught  in  common  schools.  Whatever  can  be 
done  during  the  period  allotted  to  the  course,  in  the  way  of  instruction 
and  discipline  in  other  studies,  should  be  done.  The  more  true  cul- 
ture one  has,  the  better  teacher  he  may  become.  The  teacher  influ- 
ences by  what  he  is,  as  well  as  by  what  he  says ;  hence,  the  more  culture 
he  possesses,  the  better. 

Two  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  what  has  been  said.  The  first 
is,  that  all  good  teachers,  whether  in  the  common  school,  the  academy, 
or  the  college,  are  normal  teachers — that  is,  are  teachers  of  the  art 
of  teaching.  Normal  schools  have  not  a  monopoly  of  the  good 
work. 

The  second  is,  that  too  much  must  not  be  expected  from  normal 
schools.  Those  who  conduct  them  should  not  attempt  more  than  is 
feasible.  Sending  one  to  a  normal  school  will  not  of  necessity  make 
a  teacher  of  him  any  more  than  sending  him  to  a  musical  conservatory 
will  of  necessity  make  a  musician  of  him.  Not  every  one  who  has  a 
capacity  to  acquire  knowledge  has  capacity  to  become  a  teacher.  Only 
a  part  of  those  who  repair  to  the  normal  school  will  become  teachers 
worthy  of  the  name. 


TABLE-TALK. 

IT  is  singular  that,  in  questions  of  wealth,  the  simplest  laws  of  politi- 
cal economy  are  rarely  understood.  We  ceaselessly  hear  the 
accumulation  of  riches  deplored,  when  this  accumulation  is  desired 
for  what  are  called  purely  selfish  ends.     "  Some  seek  wealth,"  sajs  a 
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contemporary,  "  with  a  view  to  future  indolence,  others  to  serve  self- 
ish ambition,  and  others — lamentably  few  in  number — as  a  means  of 
doing  good."  Now  this  is  sentimental  nonsense,  written  in  entire  mis- 
conception of  the  natural  laws  of  wealth.  Men  who  accumulate  wealth 
are  sure  to  do  good  to  others,  no  matter  if  they  should  be  wicked  enough 
to  desire  otherwise.  All  forms  of  industry  are  maintained  by  accumu- 
lated wealth  ;  the  energies  that  are  directed  by  capital — which  is  ac- 
cumulated riches — build  steamers,  dig  canals,  construct  railways,  erect 
bridges,  set  in  operation  factories,  cheapen  by  multiplying  products, 
and  in  fact  render  civilization  possible.  All  the  ten  thousand  com- 
forts that  we  enjoy  are  the  result  of  "  selfish  ambition,"  coupled  with 
a  love  of  "  future  indolence."  To  these  two  things  we  owe  every  ma- 
terial good  we  have.  If  wealth  had  never  been  accumulated  for  self- 
ish ends — if  everybody  had  been  animated  with  a  desire  of  "  doing  good 
to  others,"  if  that  means,  as  we  suppose,  eleemos}-nary  distribution — 
capital  would  have  been  wasted,  industry  in  consequence  would  have 
languished,  men  would  have  been  rendered  vicious  by  enforced  idleness 
and  encouraged  mendicancy,  and  social  chaos  rather  than  social 
progress  would  have  been  the  result.  A  man  with  a  million  of  money, 
who  distributes  it  in  alms  ever  so  judiciously,  can  only  afford  a  tem- 
porary relief  to  deserving  poverty  ;  but  a  similar  amount  employed  in 
erecting  factories  or  in  organizing  productive  industries,  supplies,  no 
matter  how  selfish  may  be  the  motives,  the  only  permanent  security 
against  poverty  and  destitution  that  can  be  devised.  Accumulation  is 
the  primary  necessity  of  industry  ;  it  is  not  demand,  as  some  suppose, 
that  determines  the  employment  of  labor — this  regulates  only  the  di- 
rection that  labor  shall  take ;  capital,  and  capital  alone,  is  the  sus- 
tenance of  industry.  Men,  therefore,  do  well  to  accumulate,  do  well 
for  themselves  and  for  others ;  aud  these  lamentations  about  the  self- 
ishness that  induces  men  to  accumulate  wealth  to  their  own  advantage 
are  simply  sentimental  ignorance.  There  is  nothing  new  in  what  we 
i^e  said — and  nothing  disputable  either.  We  have  uttered  only  the 
simplest  elementary  axioms  of  political  economy. 

We  find  among  new  English  periodicals  one  of  a  very  novel 

nature.  It  is  called — and  its  title  tells  its  mission  fully—"  The  Fo- 
elical  Magazine:  a  Monthly  Periodical  devoted  to  the  Writings  of 
Amateur  Poets."  This  odd  notion  may  seem  at  first  sight  absurd, 
but  absolutely  we  know  of  no  literary  scheme  more  likely  to  confer 
lasting  benefit,  not  merely  upon  a  class,  but  upon  the  whole  public  at 
large.  The  necessity  of  printing,  after  one  has  written,  has  been  felt 
and  recognized  by  all  scribblers.  "  The  spirits  that  I  have  raised 
haunt  me,"  said  Shelley,  "  until  I  have  sent  them  to  the  devil  of  a 
printer  ; "  and  every  one  who  has  made  diagnoses  of  those  afflicted 
with  the  cacoethes  scritendi  has  observed  that  the  fever  for  writing  can 
only  be  abated  by  ink-letting.  This  necessity  has  led  to  more  dire  in- 
flictions upon  editors  primarily,  and  the  public  secondarily,  than  is 
within  our  power  to  compute.  Every  man  who  has  ever  conducted  a 
periodical  knows  what  sufferings  an  editor  has  to  endure  from  ambi- 
tious rhymesters ;  how  ceaselessly  he  is  beset  with  earnest  letters  from 
hopeful  poets,  urging  upon  his  attention  their  little  effusions  ;  and  what 
endless  offfence  he  is  always  giving  by  not  inserting  three  or  four  times 
as  many  verses  as  his  entire  space  would  contain.  Editors  and  pub- 
lishers stand  as  breakwaters  between  the  public  and  vast  floods  of 
untutored  verse,  and  they  only  know  the  extent,  the  force,  the  per- 
sistence, of  the  assaulting  enemy.  A  poetical  magazine  would  afford 
a  natural  outlet  for  all  these  pent-up  forces,  relieve  the  ordinary  pe- 
riodicals from  a  most  uncomfortable  pressure,  and  afford  a  good  many 
clever  versifiers  a  chance  of  airing  their  rhymes.  The  success  of  the 
enterprise  need  not  be  doubted.  Every  rhyming  youth  in  the  country 
would  become  a  subscriber — aud  the  number  of  these  is  legion. 
Buckle  tells  us  that  in  Germany  learned  writers  have  no  general  pub- 
lic— they  simply  address  each  other ;  our  poets  may  console  them- 
selves that,  in  their  case,  to  address  each  other  is  to  reach  pretty 
nearly  the  entire  body  of  book-readers. 

Mr.  A.  Boyd  Houghton,  an  English  draughtsman  of  reputa- 
tion, is  now  in  this  country,  taking  notes  and  making  drawings  of 
scenes,  people,  and  places,  for  publication  in  the  new  London  illus- 
trated journal.  The  Crraphic.  A  few  of  our  contemporaries  have  de- 
nounced Mr.  Houghton's  drawings  as  caricatures,  and  as  being,  so  far 
as  they  have  appeared,  no  more  justly  representative  of  our  people 
than  Mr.  TroUope's  or  Mr.  Dickens's  extravagant  satires.  Mr.  Hough- 
ton's drawings  have  been  really  too  meaningless  and  harmless  for  this 
indignation.    As  a  rule,  they  have  been  notable  principally  for  an  al- 


most entire  absence  of  any  thing  characteristically  American,  and  ndght 
almost  as  well  have  been  entitled  "  Graphic  England  "  as  "  Graphic 
America."  The  picture  of  the  Broadway  policeman  was  recognizable 
through  all  its  extravagance,  much  as  the  picked  and  stalwart  mem- 
bers of  the  Broadway  squad  may  resent  the  artist's  inability  to  appre- 
ciate their  tall  figures  and  fine  uniforms ;  and  the  interior  of  a  New- 
York  barber-shop  was  both  faithful  and  amusing.  But  the  "  New- 
York  Ladies  and  their  Veils  "  was  absurd,  and  represented  nothing 
characteristic  of  our  streets.  The  "  Visiting  Prisoners  in  the  Tombs  " 
might  serve  for  the  interior  of  any  prison  in  Christendom  ;  and  the 
"  Ladies'  Window  at  the  New-York  Post-Office  "  is  utterly  without  point, 
either  national  or  otherwise.  Where  Mr.  Houghton  finds  women 
promenading  in  long  trails,  perhaps  he  can  explain,  but  we,  at  least, 
never  discover  them.  "  Trotting  on  Eighth  Avenue  "  is  unmistakably 
American  in  general  features,  but  there  are  errors  of  fact  and  errors 
in  drawing.  The  "  sulky  "  does  not  accurately  represent  the  vehicle 
of  that  name,  and,  in  the  buggy,  the  driver  is  placed  on  the  left  side, 
according  to  the  English  fashion,  instead  of  on  the  right,  according  to 
ours.  Mr.  Houghton's  errors  of  commission,  however,  are  minor  ones. 
What  seems  surprising  is  his  failure  to  seize  upon  the  real  character- 
istics of  our  city.  No  one,  f?bm  the  drawings  that  have  so  far  ap- 
peared, would  be  likely  to  get  any  very  definite  idea  of  our  streets,  or 
of  the  manners  of  our  people.  We  should  not  object  to  a  little  good- 
natured  satire  at  Mr.  Houghton's  hands,  if  he  will  only  perform  his 
promise,  and  give  us  "  Graphic  America  "  in  fact,  and  not  let  his  pen- 
cil exhaust  itself  in  characterless  sketches. 

We  printed  a  few  weeks  ago  a  communication  from  a  corre- 
spondent, suggesting  a  limitation  of  the  suffrage  to  the  head  of  the 
family,  whether  man  or  woman ;  and  now,  to  show  that,  if  in  a  multi- 
tude of  counsellors  there  may  not  always  be  wisdom,  there  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  variety  of  opinion,  we  offer  to  our  readers  the  suggestion  of 
another  correspondent,  that  the  suffrage  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  women  only  !  But  our  correspondent  would  not  deprive  men 
of  all  political  rights  and  privileges.  He  would  make  men  rulers,  as 
now,  but  have  them  elected  by  women.  "  Rulers,"  says  this  philoso- 
pher, "  should  not  be,  self-elected.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  com- 
munity that  allowed  its  legislators  to  elect  themselves  to  office  ?  "  Our 
correspondent  complains  that  men  have  gone  on  electing  themselves 
to  office,  sharing  among  each  other  the  spoils,  utterly  regardless  of 
the  rights  of  the  other  sex ;  and  now,  in  order  to  restore  a  perfect  equi- 
Hbrium  in  sociefy,  giving  to  each  branch  of  the  human  family  its 
proper  share  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  government,  he  would 
have  men  administer  the  law,  and  women  act  as  the  electors.  In 
social  society,  he  tells  us,  the  head  of  the  family  is  elected  by  the 
female.  Man  cannot  become  lord  of  the  house  until  he  woos  and  wins 
the  suffrage  of  the  woman  ;  and  from  this  precedent  he  derives  his  ar- 
gument for  such  a  change  in  our  political  methods  that  will  give  us 
"  men  to  rule  and  women  to  elect."  He  thinks  this  could  easily  be 
accomplished  by  a  constitutional  amendment  prefixing  two  letters  of 
the  alphabet  in  connection  with  and  before  the  word  male,  wherever  it 
occurs  in  connection  with  the  franchise ;  and  as  a  consequence  he  is 
convinced  that  "  America  then  would  be  unique.  Her  standard  of 
severeignty  would  be  higher  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  and  her 
progress  in  civilization  beyond  our  present  conception." 

"  What  to  have  for  dinner "  is  often  a  social  question  of 

grave  and  most  distracting  importance.  It  is  the  great  perplexity  of 
the  household,  and,  according  to  a  contemporary,  the  cause  of  one  of 
the  greatest  "  wrongs  "  women  have  to  endure.  Every  woman  is  under 
the  necessity  of  knowing  every  meal  what  is  on  the  table  before  she 
comes  to  it,  and  this  is  something  men  would  find  intolerable.  Neither 
breakfast  nor  dirmer,  it  is  said,  can  ever  come  to  a  housekeeper  as  a 
pleasant  novelty  ;  but,  before  we  bewail  this  hard  necessity,  let  us  ask 
whether  the  pleasure  of  anticipation  is  not  as  great  as  the  pleasure  of 
surprise  ?  And  then  a  genuine  surprise  is  the  rarest  of  things,  while 
anticipation  may  enter  into  our  daily  experience.  If  "  what  to  have 
for  dinner  "  is  such  a  perplexity,  the  more  opportunity  is  thereby  af- 
forded for  judgment,  taste,  and  invention  ;  and,  whenever  the  man 
proves  to  be  charmed  with  a  surprise,  then  the  woman  is  delighted  with 
a  triumph.  There  is,  moreover,  a  pleasure  in  selection,  in  arrange- 
ment, and  in  the  display  of  skill  necessary  to  prepare  a  favorite  dish 
which  the  woman  enjoys  as  peculiarly  her  own.  How  utterly  feeble 
is  the  pleasure  of  a  man  who  looks  upon  a  picture,  compared  to  the 
delight  of  the  man  who  wrought  it  !     If  the  beauty  of  a  poem  is 
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pleasing  to  one  who  reads  it,  it  has,  beyond  question,  enraptured  the 
soul  of  the  poet  who  produced  it.  There  is  no  happiness  like  the 
happiness  of  creating ;  and  this  is  true  in  little  things  as  well  as  in  big 
things.  The  pride  of  the  housekeeper  in  her  triumphs  of  culinary 
skill  is  keener,  far  more  intellectual,  more  worthy,  and  more  suitably 
emulative,  than  the  coarse  and  narrow  pleasure  of  the  one  whose 
palate  is  temporarily  stimulated  by  it.  Women,  therefore,  need  not 
pine  over  a  lot  that  excludes  them  from  the  surprises  of  the  table.  In 
this,  as  in  other  things,  it  is  better  to  bestow  than  to  receive. 

Mrs.  Burleigh,  in  a  recent  lecture  in  this  city,  made  some  sug- 
gestions about  the  management  of  children,  which  seem  to  us  worthy 
of  general  attention.  She  maintained  that  they  were  often  fussed  over 
too  much,  and  would  be  better  for  a  judicious  letting  alone.  They 
have  a  right  to  be  shielded  from  the  curiosity  of  visitors,  and  from  in- 
discriminate petting.  They  have  a  right  to  be  taught  obedience,  a 
right  to  employment,  and  the  free  use  of  their  faculties,  a  right  to  per- 
fect justice  in  government.  They  should  have  small  sums  of  money, 
and  they  should  especially  be  made  self-helpful.  A  child  is  an  em- 
bodied interrogation,  and  has  a  right  to  have  his  questions  answered. 
He  has  a  right  to  have  opinions  and  to  express  them.  Children  must 
have  their  sorrows  respected,  and  they  must  not  be  ridiculed.  Their 
individuality  should  be  regarded  as  sacred  as  that  of  the  adult  The 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  brin-^ing  up  children,  Mrs.  Burleigh 
thought,  was  the  love  of  exercising  authority,  and  the  love  of  serving 
one  beloved.  Paternity  imposes  duties,  it  does  not  establish  claims. 
Greater  than  the  debt  children  owe  their  parents  is  the  debt  parents 
owe  their  children — a  debt  of  harmonious  organizations,  favorable 
conditions,  and  finest  development.  "  To  our  children  we  are  indebted 
for  constant  incentives  to  noble  living,  and  for  the  brightening  of  our 
darkest  hours."  There  is  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  force  in  these 
suggestions.  Many  parents  seem  to  regard  their  children  as  slaves, 
having  no  rights  that  older  people  are  bound  to  respect,  and  no  feel- 
ings to  be  considered  or  treated  with  tenderness. 


%xi,  ^usk,  anir  ilje  grama. 

MR.  PALGEAVE,  from  whose  recent  essay  on  "The  Practical 
Laws  of  Decorative  Art  "we  have  previously  quoted,  speaks 
of  Greek  methods  in  decorative  art  as  follows:  "The  general  method 
on  which  the  Greeks  worked ;  the  principles  of  propriety  which 
they  followed ;  the  taste  which  they  showed — these  are  the  models 
that  should  guide  us,  the  eternal  rules — eternal,  not  because  they 
are  Greek,  but  because  they  are  of  all  time  ;  because  they  are  more 
completely  strong  and  sane,  yet  also  more  completely  imagina- 
tive and  tender,  than  any  other.  One  instinct,  then,  under  which 
the  Greeks  rejected  a  close  imitation  of  natural  detail  in  their  or- 
nament, I  take  to  have  been  this,  that  we  cannot  imitate  it  without 
soon  quitting  that  symmetricality  which  is  of  the  essence  of  decora- 
tion ;  that  it  presently,  if  so  treated,  as  in  modern  china,  or  carpets,  or 
book-illustration,  either  becomes  too  realistic,  ^nd  looks  like  an  actual 
wreath  placed  round  or  on  the  material,  or  turns  into  a  picture,  and  ap- 
peals to  us  as  free  art,  not  as  decorative  art.  Another  ground,  of  wider 
application  (because  it  refers  to  art  generally),  lies  in  the  great  principle 
of  proportioning  the  degree  of  pains  put  into  our  work,  and  of  close- 
ness in  reproduction,  to  the  worthiness  of  the  subject — to  its  intellec- 
tual or  emotional  importance.  Now  human  life  (including  religious 
representations)  is  of  so  much  higher  value  in  this  respect  than  any 
other  object  which  art  can  handle,  that  every  thing  else  is  carefully 
subordinated  to  it  in  all  good  art.  Thus  the  patterns  on  the  best  vases, 
though  touched  with  an  exquisiteness  of  hand  enough  to  drive  any  artist 
but  a  Durer  to  despair,  are  always,  intentionally,  freely  touched,  and 
never  exhibit  that  faultless  and  feelingless  mechanical  accuracy  which  is 
the  glory — and  the  death — of  our  decorative  system.  The  illustrative 
details  of  the  scene  are  less  studied  than  the  pose  and  attitudes  of  the 
figures  ;  and  though  the  features  (in  accordance  with  an  instinct  of 
Greek  art)  are  not  highly  studied,  yet  the  outline  and  character  of  the 
head  has  always  received  the  greatest  attention.  One  might  expect  that 
subjects  of  religious  or  human  interest,  treated  in  this  skilful  way, 
would  carry  us  beyond  the  proper  sphere  of  decorative  art ;  but,  no ! 
that  reverence  for  law,  which  the  Greeks  felt  more  strongly  than  any 
other  race,  does  not  fail  them.  However  important  the  subject  may  be, 
it  is  always  kept  in  subordination  to  the  general  form  of  the  vase,  which, 
as  expressing  the  deepest  constructive  propriety  toward  the  material, 
uniformly  preserves  its  preeminence." 

The  volume  of  memoirs  of  Hector  Berlioz,  the  celebrated  composer, 
recently  published  by  Messrs.  Levy  Brothers,  gives  a  complete  idea  of 


his  troubled  existence.  His  hatred  of  Ittilian  music,  and  his  horror  of 
Rossini,  raised  a  host  of  enemies  against  him  in  his  native  country,  with 
whom  he  waged  incessant  war.  For  him  Gluck  and  Mozart  were  the 
high-priest«  of  melody,  who  had  raised  their  art  to  something  above  the 
dignity  of  merely  pleasing.  Forsaking  his  own  country,  he  determined 
to  fortify  his  confidence  in  himself,  and  his  fervor  for  German  music,  by 
residing  in  Germany,  which  he  qualified  as  his  intellectual  fatherland. 
His  musical  travels  beyond  the  Rhine,  unlike  those  in  Italy,  are  written 
in  passionate  strains  and  with  a  degree  of  joyful  animation  seldom  dis- 
played elsewhere  in  this  hook  of  an  artist's  troubles  and  sorrows.  There 
he  felt  he  was  understood,  admired,  and  fully  appreciated ;  his  receptions 
at  Mayence,  Frankfort,  Stuttgart,  and  Dresden,  having  been  a  succession 
of  magnificent  ovations.  In  the  midst  of  those  triumphs  he  forgot  the 
series  of  deceptions  and  defeats  sustained  by  him  in  Paris.  He  felt  his 
courage  rise,  removed  from  the  people  whom  he  characterized  as 
infinitely  small  and  narrow-minded  in  every  thing  belonging  to  music. 
Far  from  Cherubini,  Boleldieu,  Auber,  and  Rc^ini,  his  enemies  .in  the 
field  of  art,  he  freely  published  his  contempt  of  their  works,  sparing 
them  neither  cut  nor  epigram.  The  double  significance  of  Rossini's  last 
word  of  adieu  to  him  was  long  a  standing  joke  in  Parisian  drawing- 
rooms:  "  Partant,  quittes,"  meaning  either  "  on  departing  from  us,  we 
are  quits,"  or  *'  on  departing  from  us,  desist." 

A  letter  from  Rome,  dated  in  April,  and  published  in  the  Londo» 
Athenaum,  says :  "  A  pretty /«'<«  was  given  here  last  month,  in  the  form 
of  a  reception,  by  four  American  artists,  Messrs.  F.  Crowninshield, 
Charles  C.  Coleman,  George  H.  Yewell,  and  Elihu  Vedder.  Purely  ar- 
tistic in  its  character,  it  was  as  novel  as  it  was  pleasing;  and,  among  the 
hundreds  who  were  present,  the  feeling  was  general  that  there  had  not 
been  a  more  interesting  soiree  during  the  season.  The  rooms  of  Mr. 
Vedder,  which  were  fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  were  hung  with  clever 
paintings  by  himself  and  his  brother  artists.  Refreshments  were  served 
in  an  outer  room,  and,  amid  the  merry  gossip,  two  men  dressed  as 
troubadours  ascended  to  an  elevated  seat  and  played  at  intervals  on  man- 
dolins. Slight  though  the  music  was,  it  was  executed  with  great  pre- 
cision and  taste,  and  delighted  all  by  its  admirable  harmony  with  ^^ 
character  of  the  entertainment.  Such  receptions  are  by  no  means  un- 
common in  New  York,  I  am  told,  and  are  well  attended ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  fete  may  be  indicative  of  an  intention  to  introduce  this 
agreeable  exotic  into  Rome." 

Of  a  new  London  play,  called  "  Behind  the  Scenes,"  the  Atlienceum 
says :  "  This  piece  has  almost  every  fault  a  play  can  have.  Its  plot  is  a 
farrago  of  crimes  committed  by  preposterous  characters  acting  on  in- 
adequate motives  ;  its  action  is  scarcely  intelligible,  its  moral  tone  is  ob- 
jectionable, and  its  representations  of  the  life  it  professes  to  depict  are 
unnatural  and  untrue.  Few  plays  that  have  been  seen  on  the  boards  of 
a  well-conducted  theatre  pander  to  a  more  ignoble  curiosity,  or  strive  to 
earn  a  less  worthy  reputation.  The  life  of  actors  is  depicted  in  the 
colors  in  which  the  opponents  of  stage-plays  have  always  represented 
it,  and  the  behind-scenes  of  a  theatre  are  shown  as  a  very  tolerable  imi- 
tation of  pandempnium.  Forgery,  murder,  arson,  are  the  principal  in- 
gredients in  the  story,  and  the  characters  embrace  more  specimens  of 
different  forms  of  infamy  than  one  play,  so  far  as  we  remember,  has 
hitherto  exhibited." 

The  Gazette  dee  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  has  just  published  a  handsome 
volume,  in  octavo,  illustrated  with  superior  engravings,  entitled  "  An- 
nuaire"  (or  Year-book),  eont-tining  much  valuable  information  indis- 
pensable to  artists  and  amateurs.  In  the  limited  space  of  three  hundred 
pages,  it  gives  the  names,  addresses,  ofiicial  rewards,  etc.,  of  about  five 
thousand  living  artists  ;  a  Ust  of  collectors,  amateurs,  etc.,  in  more  tha» 
a  thousand  localities  of  France  and  Algeria  ;  notices  about  museums, 
libraries,  learned  societies,  curiosities,  etc.,  of  Paris  and  the  provinces; 
the  organization  and  regulations  of  all  the  great  estabUshments  of  ar- 
tistic teaching  ;  the  complete  list  of  all  the  historic  monuments  of 
France  ;  and  a  great  many  other  particulars  relating  to  the  present  state 
of  art  in  France  and  throughout  Europe.  This  work,  regularly  con- 
tinued, will  preserve  a  great  body  of  useful  information  that  would 
otherwise  be  lost,  and  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  future  his- 
torians of  contemporary  art  in  France. 

Mr.  Robertson's  new  comedy,  entitled  "  M.  P.,"  has  met  with  a  de- 
cided success  in  London.  It  was  produced  at  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Theatre,  following  "School,"  which  had  just  been  withdrawn  after 
being-  acted,  without  intermission,  nearly  four  hundred  times.  The 
story  of  "M.  P."  is  of  modern  familiar  life;  the  characters  are  care- 
fully studied  from  actual  life  ;  but  there  is  a  freshness,  so  the  critics  re- 
port, a  poetical  beauty,  a  liveliness  and  animation,  which  render  the 
play  extremely  charming.  ''  Mr.  Robertson,"  says  the  London  News, 
"  has  fhe  courage  to  look  for  his  materials,  not  among  the  traditional 
figures  of  the  stage,  but  in  the  society  of  his  own  time  ;  and  he  has  the 
power,  not  of  the  mere  photographer,  but  of  the  painter,  who,  while 
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copying  NaturCj  knows  how  to  add  those  indefinable  touches  which 
idealize  and  raise  it  into  the  region  of  art." 

The  new  comedy  of  "  The  Lancers,"  at  "Wallack's  Theatre,  is  one  of 
the  brightest  dramatic  productions  of  the  year.  There  is  not  a  dull  line  in 
it,  nor  does  tlie  interest  at  any  moment  lag.  It  is  just  the  ideal  of  what  a 
Blight  comedy  of  incident  should  be— hrisk,  vivacious,  picturesque,  and 
uniformly  pleasing.  There  is  freshness  in  the  incidents,  a  charm  in  the 
pleasant  little  love-story  that  makes  up  the  plot  of  the  play,  and  the 
actors  are  very  successful  in  their  several  parts,  ilr.  Wyndham,  as  the 
young  hero 'of  the  play,  is  very  good,  his  earnestness  being  without 
theatrical  rant,  and  his  vivacity  having  lightness  and  grace.  Of  Jliss 
Louisa  Moore,  as  the  heroine,  we  must  quote  the  graceful  compliment  of 
the  Tribune  :  "  Every  one  knows  how  a  rose-bush  bursts  into  bloom. 
There  is  a  certain  sweet  negligence  about  it.  That  sort  of  negligence 
pervaded  Jliss  Moore's  acting.  It  was,  really,  very  careful ;  but  it  had 
a  delightful  atmosphere  of  graceful  ease  and  involuntary  sweetness." 

The"Vaisseau  Fantome  "  (Phantom-Ship)  of  M. 'Wagner  was  en- 
thusiastically applauded  in  the  Cirque  de  I'lmperatrice  on  the  7th  of 
April.  It  is  pronounced,  by  competent  critics,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
melodious  and  expressive  compositions  ever  submitted  to  the  public  by 
M.  Wagner,  second  only,  as  an  effort  of  genius,  to  his  "  Lohengrin." 
Another  melody  recently  written  to  French  words  by  this  master  (so 
severely  criticised  by  some,  and  so  passionately  extolled  by  others),  has 
met  with  a  great  and  legitimate  success.  It  is  entitled  "  Berceuse  "  (the 
Eocker),  is  full  of  freshness  and  grace,  and  must  have  been  conceived 
by  the  author  of  "  Meistersangcr "  in  a  moment  of  agreeable  distrac- 
tion. In  style  it  might  be  taken  for  a  posthumous  work  of  Schubert  or 
Mendelssohn. 

The  following  are  the  best  musical  publications  issued  abroad  in  the 
first  fortnight  of  April:  Instrumental  music— "  L'Invincible  "  (the  In- 
vincible), by  Baron  ;  "Suez,"  by  Ouvier;  "Grand  Fantasia  upon  the 
Austrian  National  Hymn,"  byVilbae;  "  Quadrille,  for  Military  Music," 
]»  Wittmann.  Music  for  the  Piano — "  Eobin  des  Bois,"  "  Nabuco," 
^La  Gazza  Ladra,"  by  Wagner,  arranged  for  four  hands ;  "  Sleep  by 
thy  Cradle,"  by  Avioe;  "The  Brigands,"  brilliant  fantasia,  by  Ket- 
terer;  "  Song  of  Spring,"  caprice,  by  Leybach ;  "  The  Bouquet  of  Vio- 
lets," by  Berthemet.  Vocal  Music — "Dream  of  Love,"  by  Auber; 
"  Eomance  of  the  Eose,"  operetta,  by  Ofi'eubach  ;  "  A  Dream,"  by  Salo- 
mon ;  "  Departing  and  Eeturning,"  by  Abadie ;  "  Summer,"  by  Costa. 

An  artist,  who  long  enjoyed  aEuropean  reputation,  the  celebrated  vio- 
linist M.  Ch.  de  Beriot,  died  recently,  aged  sixty-eight  years.  This  once 
brilliant  virtuoso,  the  husband  of  the  equally-celebrated  Madame  Malibran 
(called  in  her  day  "  La  Grande  Malibran),  whose  concertos  and  varied 
airs,  at  one  time  the  delight  of  the  best  society  in  Paris,  are  still  remem- 
bered as  the  best  types  of  the  "  di  bravura  genre,"  was,  in  the  midst  of 
his  success,  smitten  with  blindness  and  other  physical  infirmities,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  which  long  period  was  spent  by  him  in  suffering  and 
obscurity,  which  only  terminated  with  his  existence. 

A  new  opera,  in  one  act,  the  work  of  Madame  Anais  Marcelli,  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  on  the  11th  of  April  in  the  saloons  of  Ma- 
dame the  Countess  Perriere-Pilte,  in  Paris.  The  accomplished  lady  is 
the  authoress  of  the  poem  as  well  as  of  the  music.  A  competent  critic 
present  declares  that  it  abounds  in  melodies,  skilfully  developed,  in 
which  all  tastes  and  schools  will  find  something  to  admire.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  to  have  it  represented  in  the  Theatre  Lyrique. 

Eubinstein,  the  prince  of  modern  pianists  an^  Titan  of  the  key- 
board, has  composed  a  new  fantasia  for  pianos  and  orchestras,  which  was 
executed  for  the  first  time  on  the  loth  of  April,  in  the  Salle  Herz,  amid 
the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  a  select  audience.  The  first  part  of  this 
masterly  composition  is  a  charming  c/tef-d'ceuvre  throughout,  more  espe- 
cially, however,  the  episode  in  scherzo.  The  remainder  of  the  piece,  al- 
though not  equal  to  the  first  part,  contains  many  passages  of  great  beauty 
and  interest,  the  fantasia,  as  a  whole,  being  in  every  point  worthy  of  the 
reputation  of  Eubinstein. 

Madame  Niemann  Seebach,  the  eminent  German  tragrilienne,  will 
come  to  America  next  autumn,  making  herfirst  appearance  at  the  French 
Theatre,  in  this  city.  Janauscheek,  the  famous  German  actress,  will 
also  appear  here  the  ensuing  season,  making  her  first  attempt  at  playing 
in  English.  Mdlle.  Nillson  is  also  coming,  so  altogether  we  need  not 
pine  for  foreign  celebrities. 


Snattrfix:  fortes. 


AT  a  recent  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  M.  Bouley, 
one  of  its  members,  read  a  paper  on  the  number  of  deaths  caused 
by  the  bites  of  mad  animals.  According  to  M.  Bouley,  who  admitted, 
however,  that  the  statistics  from  the  different  departments  were  not  so 


complete  as  might  be  wished,  there  were,  from  1863  to  1S68  inclusive, 
three  hundred  and  twenty  persons  bitten  in  France  ;  of  these  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  died,  i.  e.,  there  was  a 
mortality  of  forty  per  cent.  Of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty  persons 
bitten,  thirty-eight  per  cent,  escaped  witliout  any  further  efifects.  The 
remaining  twelve  per  cent,  failed  to  report  the  consequences  of  their 
being  bitten ;  probably  they  also  escaped  unharmed.  Much  fewer 
women  than  men  were  bitten,  a  fact  which  M.  Bouley  does  not  hesitate 
to  ascribe  to  their  petticoats  and  crinoline.  Of  the  bites  by  animals 
afflicted  by  raUes,  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  were  caused  by  dogs, 
and  only  twenty-six  by  bitches  ;  five  by  cats,  and  five  by  wolves.  M. 
Bouley's  report  shows  that,  as  it  has  long  been  asserted  by  men  of 
science,  the  idea  that  canine  madness  is  more  prevalent  in  summer 
than  in  winter  is  a  mere  vulgar  error.  In  the  spring  of  the  different 
years  over  which  his  researches  had  extended,  there  were  eighty-nine 
cases  reported;  in  the  summer,  seventy-four;  in  the  autumn,  sixty- 
four  ;  and  in  the  winter,  seventy-four  cases.  The  period  of  incubation 
was  generally  about  two  months  ;  after  that  time  has  elapsed  any  one 
who  had  been  bitten  is  justified  in  considering  himself  out  of  danger. 
When  madness  supervenes  it  is  generally  fatal  on  the  third  day.  Bites 
in  the  face  would  seem  to  be  the  most  dangerous ;  out  of  thirty-two 
persons  bitten  in  the  face  twenty-nine  died,  three  only  escaping.  As 
to  the  remedies  to  be  adopted,  M.  Bouley  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that 
the  hot  iron  was  the  only  one  on  which  any  reliance  could  be  placed. 
Out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  wounds  which  wore  cauterized, 
there  were  only  forty-two  fatal  cases  ;  while  of  sixty-six  wounded  per- 
sons who  neglected  cauterization,  no  less  than  fifty-six  died,  only  ten 
escaping.  Other  remedies  should  only  be  used  when  the  hot  iron  can- 
not be  immediately  applied,  but  they  should  only  be  regarded  as  a 
makeshift.  Marshal  VaiUant  made  some  interesting  remarks  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  muzzle,  and  related  the  following  fact: 
"At  Dijon,"  said  Marshal  VaiUant,  "  the  mayor,  M.  Vernier,  who  is 
now  a  member  of  the  Conseil  d'E'tat,  was  so  persuaded  that  the  muzzle 
only  predisposed  dogs  to  madness,  that  he  forbade  its  use.  No  cases  of 
madness  appeared  when  the  use  of  the  muzzle  was  not  enforced.  His 
successor  had  the  rule  as  to  the  wearing  of  muzzles  reinforced,  and  cases 
of  madness  were  immediately  reported.  In  Constantinople  (continued 
the  marshal)  the  muzzle  is  never  used,  and  they  do  not  know  what 
madness  among  dogs  is.  In  Pnissia,  the  less  the  muzzte  is  used  the  less 
madness  is  there."  Baron  Larrey  agreed  with  his  colleague  in  denoun- 
cing the  use  of  the  muzzle. 

Dr.  Alexis  Dobroslawin,  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  recently  made  some 
curious  observations  on  the  operation  of  the  intestinal  juice.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  intestinal  juice,  he  made  a  fistulous  opening  into  an  iso- 
lated portion  of  the  intestine  of  a  dog,  and  inserted  a  canula  into  the 
orifice,  which  was  properly  secured.  The  dog  was  fed  with  a  pound 
of  horse-ffesh  and  a  single  supply  of  water  daily.  Investigations  were 
in  the  first  instance  made  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
intestinal  secreted  juice.  The  material  obtained  consisted  of  a  thin  fluid 
and  of  a  mucous  portion,  the  relative  proportion  of  which  varied  to  a 
considerable  extent  under  different  circumstances,  but  from  an  isolated 
portion  of  intestine  (having  a  length  of  thirteen  centim.)  in  one  dog  he 
obtained  thirty-four  grains,  and  in  another,  where  the  isolated  portion 
of  intestine  had  a  length  of  seventeen  centim.,  twenty-eight  grains  per 
hour.  The  results  of  electrical  excitation  by  means  of  induction  cur- 
rents were  very  similar  to  those  previously  obtained  by  Thiry,  and 
showed  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  secretion  during 
the  passage  of  the  current ;  and  further  researches  showed  that  the 
secretion  thus  obtained  did  not  differ  materially  from  that  produced  in 
the  healthy  and  uninjured  animal  by  the  application  of  electricity  to  the 
freshly-exposed  intestinal  tract.  The  most  interesting  part  of  his  re- 
searches, however,  bears  upon  the  action  of  the  intestinal  juice  on  starch, 
albumen,  and  fat,  respectively.  In  regard  to  the  former,  he  was  able  to 
convince  himself,  in  opposition  to  the  statements  of  Thiry,  that  the 
int*tinal  juice  possesses  a  distinct  power  of  converting  starch  into 
sugar,  and  this  occurred  in  whatever  state  the  juice  tnight  be,  whetlier 
clear,  or  troubled,  or  filtered,  or  mingled  with  fiocculent  masses  of  mu- 
cus. The  time  required  was  in  all  instances  nearly  the  same,  or  about 
two  hours.  In  one  instance,  evidence  of  the  presence  of  sugar  was  ob- 
tained in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  regard  to  albumen,  his  experiments 
weremadewithportionsof  raw  fibrin  of  blood.  These  were  keptatatem- 
perature  of  about  one  hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit,  in  contact  with  some 
of  the  recently-obtained  intestinal  juice,  and  it  was  found  that  a  solvent 
action  did  occur,  but  with  great  slowness,  from  twenty  to  forty  or  even 
forty-eight  hours  being  required.  The  dissolved  fibrin  underwent  con- 
version without  the  development  of  any  putrefactive  odor  into  peptones, 
as  was  demonstrated  by  the  action  of  a  series  of  tests.  The  researches 
made  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  action  of  the  juice  on  fats,  as  olive- 
oil  and  butter,  had  a  negative  result ;  he  was  never  able  to  discover  any 
of  the  fatty  acids. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  members  of  liie  French  InsLitule,  M. 
Emile  Blanchard  warmly  eulogized  the  life  and  scientific  labors  of  M. 
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Michael  Sars,  the  celebrated  Norwegian  zoologist,  recently  deceased,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four  years.  About  thirty-five  years  ago  he  astonished 
the  scientific  world  by  his  discovery  of  the  transformation  of  the  medu- 
sas, and  of  the  dilTcrent  states  of  the  same  species  of  hydrapolypes.  Un- 
known processes  of  generation  were  suddenly  revealed,  and  strange 
facts,  striliing  the  mind  by  their  very  novelty,  opened  the  way  to  inter- 
pretations and  meditations  concerning  the  marvellous  phenomena  of 
life — reproduction  and  development.  At  this  early  period  of  his  life  he 
enriched  the  history  of  animated  creation  with  an  admirable  chapter. 
Appointed  pastor  to  the  parish-church  of  Kind  in  1830,  he  faithfully 
performed  the  duties  of  his  sacred  calling  during  his  long  pastorate,  and 
devoted  every  moment  of  spare  time  to  scientific  researches  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge.  Thanks  to  his  patience  and  zeal,  the  difi'erent 
Bpecies  of  shell-fish — zoophytes,  annelides,  polypes,  medusas,  acalephs, 
etc. — peculiar  to  Norway  are  now  well  known  to  zoologists  in  both  Eu- 
rope and  America.  His  works  upon  the  fossil  remains  of  the  quater- 
nary period  are  exceedingly  important,  on  account  of  the  light  they 
throw  upon  the  geological  phenomena  of  which  the  shores  of  Norway 
were  the  theatre,  and  upon  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
Fauna  of  that  country  during  a  long  succession  of  ages.  Nearly  every 
year  he  furnished  fresh  contributions  to  his  favorite  science  of  zoology, 
which  increased  his  world-wide  reputation,  the  importance  of  which 
could  be  but  little  appreciated  by  the  simple-minded  peasants  and  fisher- 
men of  his  parishes  of  Kind  and  Manger,  who  reverenced  him  especially 
for  his  good  deeds  and  counsels,  and  for  the  sympathy  and  interest  he 
felt  and  expressed  for  them,  either  in  prosperity  or  adversity.  After  a 
pastorate  of  ten  years  in  the  parish  of  Kind,  and  sixteen  in  that  of  Man- 
ger, he  was,  in  185G,  appointed  professor  of  zoology  in  the  University  of 
Christiania,  in  which  capacity  he  acted  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Hav- 
ing left  a  large  family  slightly  provided  for,  M.  Kmile  Alglave,  of  Paris, 
and  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  of  London,  have  succeeded  in  raising  subscrip- 
tions on  their  behalf  to  the  amount  of  four  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  H.  Tarry,  in  a  communication  to  the  Scientific  Association,  in- 
formed the  members  of  the  discovery  of  anew  process,  called  photo- 
glypty,  which  requires  no.  light,  and  operates  with  great  rapidity  and 
cheapness.  He  confidently  asserted  that  photoglypty  would  be  to  plio- 
tography  what  the  latter  has  been  to  the  daguerreotype.  A  negative 
upon  glass  is  first  made,  then  exposed  to  the  sun  or  an  artificial  light, 
in  an  ordinary  frame,  by  replacing  the  sheet  of  nitrated  paper  with  a 
slight  layer  of  bichromatized  gelatine.  The  sheet  of  gelatine  is  after- 
ward removed,  and  washed  with  warm  water ;  the  parts  exposed  to  the 
light,  through  the  negative,  swell  more  or  less,  according  to  the  inten- 
sity of  the  light  that  has  penetrated  ;  a  positive  in  gelatine  is  thus  ob- 
tained, in  which  the  parts  intended  to  be  black  on  the  proof  are  in 
relief.  This  positive  once  obtained,  a  large  quantity  of  proofs  may  be 
produced  without  having  recourse  to  light  or  a  glass  negative.  In  this 
process,  plates  are  used,  one  centimetre  in  thickness,  made  of  an  alloy 
of  lead  and  antimony,  similar  to  that  used  in  the  preparation  of  print- 
ing-types. The  sheet  of  gelatine  is  applied  to  this  plate,  and  the  whole, 
by  the  aid  of  an  hydraulic  press,  is  submitted  to  a  pressure  of  more  than 
a  hundred  atmospheres.  The  gelatine,  instead  of  being  flattened,  pene- 
trates into  the  alloy  underneath,  which  is  tolerably  malleable ;  a  new  neg- 
ative is  thus  obtained  in  metal,  upon  which  the  black  points  of  the 
proof  are  represented  by  the  deeper  hollows,  and  the  demi-tones  by  the 
hollows  which  are  less  deep  in  proportion.  This  metal  shape  is  after- 
ward used  to  print  proofs  with  the  greatest  facility.  Gelatine,  colored 
black,  or  otherwise,  as  desired,  may  be  poured  upon  it  without  precau- 
tion ;  a  sheet  of  common  paper  maybe  laid  on  the  shape,  and  submitted 
to  the  copying-press  ;  a  slight  pressure  suffices  to  make  the  thin  layer 
of  colored  gelatine  adhere  to  the  paper,  and  a  splendid  positive  proof  is 
obtained,  which  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  from  an  ordinary  photo- 
graph. This  proof  is  not  endangered  by  the  action  of  light ;  to  fix  it, 
and  render  it  unchangeable,  it  has  only  to  be  dipped  in  an  alum-bath. 

M.  Carbonnier,  member  of  the  French  Geological  Society,  hasj  suc- 
cessfully imported  into  French  waters  a  peculiar  Chinese  fish  of  the  ma- 
cropode  genua,  of  remarkable  fecundity.  Having  obtained  from  China 
a  few  hundred  embryos  of  this  species,  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
finding  proper  nourishment  for  them.  After  eight  days'  experimenting, 
he  discovered,  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  the  presence  of  great 
numbers  of  animalcules  of  difi'erent  kinds,  which  sprang  from  the  organic 
substances  he  had  thrown  into  the  glass  tank  for  their  aliment,  and  which 
they,  the  embryons,  seized  and  devoured  with  avidity.  The  fermenta- 
tion of  ramifications  of  aquatic  plants,  cut  into  smaU  morsels,  proved  to 
be  the  best  substance  for  producing  the  proper  kind  of  animalcules  for 
them.  They  soon  developed  into  the  state  of  fry,  and,  after  a  month's 
careful  treatment,  they  became  strong  and  healthy,  and  fit  for  more  sub- 
stantial nourishment.  This  Chinese  fish,  when  fully  matured,  lays  from 
three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  eggs  every  fortnight, 
and  is  greatly  esteemed  throughout  China  for  its  delicacy  of  taste  and 
flavor.  It  has  hardly  any  bones,  and  the  whole  of  the  posterior  part  of 
the  body  is  full  and  fleshy.    M.  Carbonnier  is  confident  that  he  will 


succeed  in  propagating  this  useful  fish  throughout  Europe,  and  placing 
within  reach  of  the  poorest  classes  a  cheap  and  wholesome  article  of 
nourishment. 

The  prize  of  Argenteuil,  of  twenty-four  hundred  dollars,  for  the  most 
useful  invention  during  the  last  five  years  in  France,  has  been  awarded 
to  M.  Champonnois,  the  inventor  of  the  distillation  of  alcohol  from 
the  beet-root.  Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  his  discovery  may  be 
obtained  by  comparing  the  following  figures :  Before  the  alcohol  was 
distilled  from  the  beet-root,  4,86Y  acres  of  land,  carrying  this  crop, 
were  under  cultivation,  the  proportion  of  wheat  grown  on  this  land 
to  the  acre  being  5-3  bushels ;  the  number  of  cattle  supported  being 
25,386  head  ;  the  number  of  cattle  fattened  being  6,955  head ;  and  the 
number  of  workers  employed  being  14,618.  Since  M.  Champonnois'a 
discovery,  the  itumber  of  acres  of  land  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
beet-root,  divided  into  five  hundred  farms,  has  increased  to  53,512 
acres ;  the  yield  of  wheat  per  acre,  to  74  bushels  ;  head  of  cattle  sup- 
ported, to  51,449 ;  head  of  cattle  fattened,  to  46,656 ;  number  of  workers 
employed,  to  40,453.  735,000  tons  of  beet-root,  yielding  6,468,000  gal- 
lons of  alcohol,  at  the  average  rate  of  2  francs  and  25  centimes  per  gal- 
lon, produce  a  gross  annual  income  of  $2,911,000. 

A  very  interesting  and  economical  process  for  rosharpening  files  has 
been  exhibited  before  the  Society  d'Encouragement  of  Paris,  by  M. 
"Werdermann.  "Well-worn  files  are  first  carefully  cleaned  by  means  of 
hot  water  and  soda ;  they  are  then  placed  in  connection  with  the  positive 
pole  of  a  battery,  in  a  bath  composed  of  forty  parts  of  sulphuric  acid, 
eighty  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  one  thousand  parts  of  water.  The  nega- 
tive pole  is  formed  of  a  copper  spiral  surrounding  the  files,  but  not 
touching  tliem ;  the  coil  terminates  in  a  wire  which  rises  toward  the 
surface.  This  arrangement  is  the  result  of  practical  experience.  "When 
the  files  have  been  ten  minutes  in  the  bath  they  are  taken  out,  washed, 
and  dried,  when  the  whole  of  the  hollows  will  be  found  to  have  been  at- 
tacked in  a  very  sensible  manner ;  but  should  the  effect  not  be  sufficient, 
they  are  replaced  for  the  same  period  as  before. 

M.  Chapelas  Coulvier-Gravier,  director  of  the  Luxembourg  Ob^p- 
vatory,  says,  while  explaining  his  new  map  of  falling-stars :  ""Whatever 
be  the  season  of  the  year,  if  the  positions  and  directions  of  shooting- 
stars  be  traced  upon  the  same  planisphere  in  relation  to  the  horizon  and 
the  vertical,  tlie  first  examination  of  this  chart  shows  that  they  are  dis- 
covered in  all  parts  of  the  heavens,  and  in  very  varied  directions.  But, 
in  pushing  this  examination  further,  we  soon  discover  that  meteors 
which  Iiave  the  same  azimuth  direction  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  thrown 
hack  into  the  part  of  the  heavens  diametrically  opposed  to  that  direc- 
tion. In  otlier  words,  the  shooting-stars  coming  from  the  northern  di- 
rections all  appear  in  the  southern  part  of  the  heavens,  and  vice  •verea. 
The  same  may  be  said  for  all  the  azimuth  directions." 

The  oft-reiterated  statement  that  the  eye  of  a  dead  animal  has 
impressed  upon  it  an  image  of  the  last  object  seen  in  life  has  beefn 
the  subject  of  serious  investigation  in  Germany.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  eye  of  a  murdered  man  had  been  found  in  which  a  por- 
trait of  the  murderer  was  distinctly  traceable.  In  the  investigation  in 
question  the  eyes  of  thirty  different  animals,  all  of  which  had  been 
killed  with  a  view  to  subsequent  examination,  were  carefiilly  inspected, 
but  in  no  case  was  there  any  evidence  discovered  to  warrant  the  state- 
ment referred  to. 

Professor  Nordenskjold,  who  so  successfully  conducted  the  Swedish 
Arctic  expedition  of  1868,  is  making  aiTangements  for  a  more  important 
expedition  to  the  same  regions  in  1871  and  1872.  The  object  he  has  in 
view  is  to  try  and  reach  the  pole  by  Parry's  route,  north  of  Spitzbergen. 
He  proposes  wintering  in  one  of  the  Seven  Islands,  to  which  he  will 
forward  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions,  fuel,  and  winter  clothing. 

On  the  31st  of  January  last,  between  two  and  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  of  a  black  color,  occurred  at  Arlovetz, 
accompanied  by  a  violent  northeast  wind.  The  roofs  of  the  peasants* 
cottages,  and  the  ground  for  six  square  miles  round  about,  were  con- 
cealed by  this  sable  covering,  and  presented  a  dismal  appearance. 


lisctllaitg. 


English   Troglodytes. 

AN  English  antiquarian  committee  have  recently  explored  soma 
caves  in  Yorkshire,  in  which  they  have  found  ti'aces  of  human 
habitation  of  great  antiquity.  The  first  cave  examined  is  high  *p  in  a 
limestone  cliff  near  Settle,  known  as  "  the  Victoria  Cave."  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  large  chambers  and  passages,  which  are  nearly  filled  to  the 
roof  with  a  reddish-gray  clay  and  stones.  It  must  at  one  time  have 
been  of  wonderful  beauty,  for  there  are  the  remains  of  massive  stalac- 
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tites,  and  of  thick  stalagmitio  pavements ;  but  now  these  are  so  decom- 
posed by  the  carbonic  acid  that  they  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of  very 
60ft  mortar.  Curiosity-hunters  have  also  been  doing  their  usual  ruth- 
less mischief.  When  it  ^Yas  first  opened,  Mr.  Jackson  obtained  from  a 
chamber  .it  the  original  entrance  a  large  series  of  ornaments  and  imple- 
ments of  bronze,  iron,  and  bone,  along  with  pottery  and  remains  of  ani- 
mals. There  are  in  his  collection  bronze  fibulae,  iron  spear-heads,  iron 
nails,  bone  spoons,  spindle-whorls  of  stone  and  pottery,  fragments  of 
Samian  w.ire,  and  other  pottery  turned  in  a  lathe,  cockle-shells,  flint 
flakes,  whetstones,  and  stone  balls.  The  remains  found  with  these  be- 
long to  the  red-deer,  roebuck,  pig,  horse,  and  Celtic  short-horn,  sheep 
or  goat,  badger,  fox,  otter,  and  dog.  There  are  also  Eoman  coins  of 
bronze  and  silver.  All  these  were  derived  from  a  superficial  deposit, 
and  could  not  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  the  Eoman  oc- 
cupation. Thepotterywas  of  the  same  kind  as  that  so.commonly  found 
in  the  refuse-heaps  hear  Eoman  villas.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
two  domestic  animiils,  the  Celtic  short-horn  and  the  sheep  or  goat,  were 
those  that  had  been  most  abundantly  used  for  food. 

Outside  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  and  at  a  lower  level,  is  a  small 
plateau,  composed  of  debris,  which  occupies  the  exact  point  where  day- 
light could  be  seen  through  chinks  from  the  inside  of  one  of  the  large 
chambers.  As  both  the  plateau  and  the  chamber  were  undisturbed,  the 
committee  determined  to  begin  work  by  removing  the  dilris,  and  mak- 
ing a  new  entrance  into  the  cave.  While  this  was  being  done,  the  fol- 
lowing section  was  exposed :  On  the  surface  there  was  a  layer  of  frag- 
ments of  limestone  that  had  fallen  from  the  cliff  above,  two  feet  in 
thickness.  Underneath  was  a  layer  of  dark  earth  with  stones,  about 
eighteen  inches  in  thickness.  It  furnished  large  quantities  of  bones, 
nearly  all  of  which  had  been  used  for  food,  and  several  articles  of 
bronze,  iron,  or  bone,  of  the  same  kind  and  age  as  those  already  men- 
tioned. The  pottery  is  also  of  the  same  Eoman  character.  Fragments 
of  charcoal  were  also  abundant,  and  stones  bearing  the  m.irks  of  lire. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  stratum  marks  the  place  where  the 
dwellers  in  the  cave,  during  Eoman  or  immediately  post-Epman  times 
in  Britain,  kindled  their  fires  and  cooked  their  food.  Underneath  is  a 
talus  of  limestone  fragments,  detached  from  the  cliff  by  atmospheric 
action,  like  the  superficial  accumulation.  It  is  from  sLx  to  seven  feet  in 
thickness.  In  some  places  the  fragments  were  cemented  together  with 
a  soft  decomposing  stalagmite.  It  rested  on  a  layer  of  gray  clay,  of  a 
thickness  which  at  present  has  not  been  ascertained.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  talus,  and  close  to  the  entrance  that  is  now  being  made  into  the 
chamber,  there  were  fbund  two  rude  flint-flakes,  a  remarkably  large 
lower  jaw  of  a  bear,  the  broken  bones  of  the  Celtic  short-horn  and  of  the 
red-deer.  On  the  4th  of  April,  a  most  remarkable  bone  hai'poon  was  dug 
out  from  the  same  horizon.  It  is  between  four  and  five  inches  in  length, 
and  is  furnished  with  two  barbs  on  each  side,  arranged  opposite  each 
ot"her,  composing  the  head  of  the  implement.  The  base  presents  a 
form  of  attachment  to  the  handle,  which  is,  apparently,  entirely  new 
to  Britain.  Instead  of  having  a  mere  projection  to  catch  the  liga- 
tures, there  is  a  well-cut  barb  on  either  side,  that  points  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  those  on  the  head.  Were  the  bases  of  a  barbed  arrow-head 
and  of  a  harpoon  joined  together,  the  resultant  form  would  be  analogous 
to  the  one  in  question.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  position  of 
these  remains,  that  man  occupied  the  spot  before  the  accumulation  of 
the  overlying  dibris.  Ample  use  for  his  harpoon  he  would  find  in  the 
lake,  now  drained  and  turned  into  green  fields,  which  are  almost  over 
looked  by  the  cave.  So  for  as  the  work  has  proceeded,  there  is  no  trace 
of  metal  at  this  horizon  in  the  section. 

The  value  of  the  evidence  hitherto  obtained  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Eoman  stratum  is  separated  from  the  lower  level,  in  which  the  flints, 
harpoon,  and  bear  were  found,  by  the  talus  of  angular  stones.  And 
this,  in  a  rough  way,  enables  a  computation  to  be  made  of  the  date  of 
the  lapse  of  time  between  them,  if  we  allow  that  for  a  considerable  time 
past,  immediately  outside  the  historical  epocli,  the  disintegration  of  tlie 
cliff  has  been  equal  in  equal  times.  For  since,  in  twelve  hundred  years, 
to  put  it  at  the  lowest,  only  a  thickness  of  twenty-four  inches  has  been 
accumulated  above  the  Eoman  remains,  it  would  take  three  thousand 
six  hundred  years  for  a  deposit  of  six  feet  to  bo  formed,  and  thus  the 
harpoon  and  flint  stratum  would  be  about  four  thousand  years  old. 

Meteoric  Stones. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  to  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  real- 
ity of  stones  falling  from  the  atmosphere  subsequent  to  the  explosion 
of  meteors,  or  bolides.  M.  Delaunay  has  collected  many  instances,  won- 
derfully agreeing  in  their  details,  ranging  from  the  year  1819  to  186S,  in- 
clusive, from  which  he  deduces  the  consequence  that  the  fact  of  stones 
falling  from  the  sky  cannot  be  questioned.  They  are  not  darted  by 
lightning,  as  the  vulgar  long  believed ;  but  they  proceed  fr'  ii  meteors, 
or  bolides,  wliioh  suddenly  appear  in  the  atmosphere,  and  usually  fall 
after  the  explosion  of  the  bolides.  Those  meteors,  moreover,  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  rapid  passage  through  our  atmosphere  of  solid  bodies 
existing  in  space,  and  which  the  earth  encounters  along  her  orbit. 


Aerolites,  touched  immediately  after  their  fall,  are  found  to  be  burn- 
ing-hot. But  they  cool  with  very  great  rapidity— a  proof  that  their  high 
temperature  was  merely  supei-ficial,  and  had  not  penetrated  their  entire 
mass.  As  to  their  foi-m,  it  is  coarsely  polyhedral,  with  iiTegular  sides 
iind  edgL-.-.  The  flat  portions  of  their  surfaces  often  present  hollows 
like  those  produced  by  pressing  a  round  body,  as  a  marble  or  an  apple, 
on  a  layer  of  paste  or  dough.  They  .ire  also  covered  with  a  thin,  black 
crust,  usually  dull,  but  sometimes  shining  like  a  varnish. 

The-merely  supei-ficial  heat  of  aerolites  at  the  moment  of  their  fall, 
and  the  thin,  black  crust  which  covers  them,  clearly  demonstrate  that 
they  have  been  subjected,  for  a  very  short  time,  to  intense  heat,  which 
has  melted  their  outer  shell  without  penetrating  to  any  depth  within. 
On  breaking  an  aerolite,  and  exposing  one  of  its  fragments  to  the  flame 
of  a  blow-pipe,  you  produce  on  the  surface  of  the  fragment  a  crust  ex- 
actly similar  to  that  which  covered  the  entire  aerolite.  Doubt  on  the 
subject  is  no  longer  possible.  Besides  which,  the  black  crust  is  often 
wrinkled,  owing  to  the  rapid  passage  of  the  air  over  the  melted  sur- 
face. 

And  now,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  intense  but  short-lived  incan 
deseence  of  bolides  1  Chladni,  in  IMi,  thought  it  owing  to  the  friction 
of  the  air  ;  Benzenberg,  in  1811,  supposed  it  rather  due  to  the  compres- 
sion of  the  air.  M.  Eegnault,  after  experiments  on  gases  flowing  with 
o-reat  rapidity,  made  in  1854,  came  to.tlie  same  conclusion — namely,  that 
the  temperature  of  bolides  is  solely  owing  to  the  heat  disengaged  by  the 
compression  of  air.  When  a  body  moves  through  the  atmosphere  with 
a  velocity  greater  than  that  of  sound,  the  air's  elasticity  is  neutralized, 
and  compression  takes  place  as  if  it  were  enclosed  in  a  vessel.  The  vio- 
lent heating  of  the  bolide,  during  the  short  lapse  of  time  occupied  by 
its  passage  through  the  air,  is  the  necessary  consequence. 

Showers  of  iron  are  much  rarer,  at  least  at  the  present  epoch,  than 
showers  of  stones.  Meteoric  iron  presents  itself  in  masses  quite  free 
from  stony  matter,  and  sometimes  sufficiently  pure  to  be  forged  imme- 
diately. It  has  even  been  employed  in  the'  fabrication  of  tools  and 
weapons.  Meteorites  also  contain  niany  other  materials  of  great  terres- 
trial importance,  such  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon.  They  hence 
lay  claim  to  a  comnmnity  of  origin  with  the  planets  which  revolve  round 
the  sun,  which  is  conflrmed  by  the  recent  discovery  of  numerous  ex- 
tremely small  planets,  and  the  probable  existence  of  others  smaller  still, 
which  remain  invisible  in  consequence  of  the  trifling  quantity  of  sunlight 
they  reflect. 

Of  late  years,  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  form  collections  of 
stones  fallen  from  the  sky.  We  may  especially  cite  those  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  Mineralogical  Museum  at  Vienna,  and  in  the  Museum 
d'Histoire  Naturelle  at  Paris.  The  last  contains  specimens  of  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  falls— that  is,  of  nearly  all,  since  the  number  of 
stone-showers  represented  in  collections  does  not  exceed  two  hundred 

and  fifty. 

The  Roman   Remains  in  Paris. 

The  arena  of  the  Eoman  amphitheatre,  the  remains  of  which  were 
recently  discovered  in  Eue  Monge,  Paris,  measures  sixty  yards  in  the 
great  axis,  and  fifty-three  yards  in  the  lesser.  The'  edifice,  when  entire, 
was  one  hundred  and  forty-two  yards  in  diameter,  and  could  contain 
fifteen  thousand  spectators.  The  foundations  now  exposed  are  built 
with  beautifully-hewn  stones,  joined  together  with  Eoman  cement.  The 
existence  of  these  interesting  remains  was  quite  unsuspected,  having 
been  concealed  at  a  depth  of  thirty  feet  beneath  the  mound  on  which 
were  constracted  the  religious  houses  of  the  Filles  Anglaises  and  of  the 
Dames  de  la  'Visitation.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  finiehed,  during  the  visit  of  the  Eo- 
man Emperor  Aurelian,  in  the  second  half  of  the  century,  and  is  cer- 
tainly the  oldest  portion  of  the  ancient  Lutetia  of  which  any  vestiges 
remain.  The  fact  of  such  an  amphitlieatre  being  built  on  this  site  is 
an  undeniable  proof  that,  under  the  Eoman  domination  at  this  early 
period,  Lutetia  had  extended  from  the  island  of  the  City,  and  spread 
far  over  the  left  banks  of  the  Seine.  In  the  excavations  made,  a  few 
stone  ca»es  for  wild  animals  have  been  uncovered,  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation  ;  while  here  and  there,  in  the  soil  around,  broad  slabs  were 
found,  bearing  the  names  of  the  patrician  families  who  were  owners  of 
private  lodges.  The  members  of  the  section  of  historic  works  in  Paris, 
at  present'conducting  the  researches,  have  discovered  a  number  of  col- 
lars in  gold,  malachite,  and  lapis  lazuli ;  ivoiy,  bone,  and  bronze  pins ; 
fragments  of  decorative  marble ;  glazed  and  painted  pottery  and  bricks ; 
bronze  and  silver  me  dais  of  Adrian,  the  two  Tetriei,  and  the  Constan- 
tines ;  and  fragments  of  bass-reliefs  and  Latin  inscriptions,  urns,  vases, 
and  several  skeletons.  The  government,  it  is  supposed,  will  take  meas- 
ures to  preserve  this  interesting  relic  of  early  times. 

The  Gallows  in   England. 
From  1191,  when  Fitzosbome  was  hanged  there,  to  1783,  when  John 
Austen  closed  the  dance  of  death  in  a  Tyburn  tippet,  many  as  eminent 
people  died  at  Tyburn  tree  as  were  ever  to  be  seen  round  about  Picca- 
dilly and  Pall  Mall.   Among  those  eminent  people  of  their  various  days 
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might  be  gathered  a  very  remarkable  cartful  or  two.  We  need  only  cite 
pretty  and  wicked  Lady  A^jnes  Hungerford,  for  poisoning  her  husband; 
the  poet  Southwell,  who,  probably,  was  guilty  of  slander  against  Queen 
Elizabeth;  the  five  out  of  the  near  threescore  subscribers  to  the  death- 
judgment  of  Charles  I. ;  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  a  victim  of  the  Rye- 
House-Plot  affair;  Lord  Ferrers,  who  would  be  hanged  in  his  wedding- 
clothes  ;  and  the  Eev.  Dr.  Dodd,  that  once  fashionable  preacher,  for 
whom  one  cannot  help  feeling  a  little  sympathy.  People  went  to  the 
hangings  as  to  a  festival.  The  vulgar  drank  and  swore  worse  than  our 
array  in  Flanders,  while  the  "  quality  "  made  a  picnic  of  it.  The  longer 
the  whole  ceremony — the  addresses  to  the  people,  the  leave-taking  with 
kinsf(dk  and  sweethearts— the  better  the  spectators  were  pleased.  The 
finale  was  as  lugubrious  as  imagination  can  conceive.  The  ropes  round 
the  victims'  necks  were  fastened  to  the  beams,  the  carts  were  lazily 
driven  away  from  under  them,  and  the  hangman  rode  off  without  giving 
himself  any  further  trouble.  Tlieu  the  friends,  familiars,  or  relatives 
of  the  hanging  nien  rushed  to  the  suspended  bodies,  and  began  pulling 
them  by  the  legs,  or  dealing  them  heavy  blows  in  the  stomach,  in  order 
to  bring  their  sutferings  to  an  end.  The  Newgate  chaplain,  meanwhile, 
took  his  ham  and  his  liquor  in  the  first  friendly  carriage  into  which  he 
was  invited  ;  and  at  night  the  whole  affair  was  talked  over  in  London 
and  the  suburbs,  from  the  "Sun  in  the  Sands"  ac  Greenwich  to  the 
Assembly  Rooms  at  Hampstead;  from  the  "Grave  Maurice"  in  the 
East  to  the  "  White  Horse,"  Piccadilly,  or  the  "  Star  and  Garter,"  Pall 
Mall.  Men,  in  the  last  century,  seemed  to  go  as  naturally  to  Tyburn  as 
Irish  colonels  to  Gretna  Green  ;  and  young  ladies  of  St.  James's  talked 
about  the  last  execution  with  the  strolling  player,  who  was  their  dancing- 
master,  or  the  deserter  from  Dunkirk,  who  taught  them  French. 

Retribution. 
In  Herkimer  County 

There  never  was  seen 
A  sweeter  young  creature 

Than  Annabel  Green. 
She  was  fair  as  the  lilies 

Ayd  pure  as  the  snow. 
And  Ichabod  Brown 

Was  sweet  Annabel's  beau. 
Fair  Annabel  Green 

Thus  to  Ichabod  spoke  ; 
"  Should  you  ever  prove  false, 

My  poor  heart  would  be  broke." 
Then  he  answered  :  *'  I  hope 
•  To  be  roasted  and  ate 

If  my  Annabel's  love 

I  shall  ever  forget." 
But  Ichabod  Brown 

Proved  faitldess,  and  soon 
Poor  Annabel  Green 

Was  deserted  and  lone ; 
And  she  wept  and  she  moaned. 

And  she  sobbed  and  she  sighed, 
Till  her  tender  heart  broke, 

And  she  lay  down  and  died. 

'  Then  Ichabod  Brown 

Was  never  at  ease ; 
He  roamed  all  the  way 

To  the  far  Southern  Seas. 
And,  on  going  ashore. 

Some  savages  met  him  ; 
They  built  up  a  fire, 

And  roasted  and  ate  him. 

French  Self-respect. 
There  seems  an  inborn  sense  of  personal  dignity  in  French  people, 
whatever  their  calling  or  degree  ;  or  it  may  date  from  the  terrible  days 
when  France  inscribed  on  her  banner  that  she  had  risen  against  tyrants, 
for  this  sense  could  hardly  have  existed  among  a  nation  of  serfs.  Among 
the  inhabitants  of  other  nations,  and  especially  among  the  English,  there 
are  trades  and  occupations  which  appear  to  obliterate  the  morality  and 
self-respect  of  those  who  follow  them.  They  become  identified  with 
vice  and  squalor  in  its  lowest  forms.  In  France,  the  souls  of  the  hum- 
blest are  filled  with  vast  and  grandiose  conceptions  of  their  part  in  the 
world's  business.  Each  individual  feels  himself  or  herself  necessary  to 
the  progress  and  completeness  of  the  age  and  country.  Every  man  hon- 
estly believes,  with  all  his  might  and  main,  that  the  eyes  of  mankind 
are  fixed  upon  his  behavior  and  pursuits,  A  domestic  servant,  taken 
lately  to  the  watch-house  for  being  noisy  and  aggressive,  said  to  the 
policeman,  "  I  protest  in  the  face  of  Eurcvpe."  The  policeman,  himself 
an  important  personage,  with  a  sword  and  cocked  hat,  thinks  this  mode 
of  protest  simple  and  natural. 


Meteorological   Stations. 
Switzerland  possesses    73  stations,  being  1  per      10  square  miles. 

Great  Britain  "  15S  "  "  "  37  " 

Holland  "  11  "  "  "  54  " 

North  Germany  "  130  "  "  "  62  " 

South  Germany  "  30  "  "  "  67  " 

Austria  "  141  "  "  "  SO  " 

Italy  "  60  "  "  "  89  " 

U.  S.  of  America  "  500  "  "  "  265  " 

France  "  37  "  "  "  271  " 

Norway  "  21  "  "  "  276  " 

Bu.ssia  in  Europe  "  44  "  "  "  2,280  " 

Turkey  "  16  "  "  "  2,370  " 

Rui<sia  in  Asia  "  17  "  "  "  15,900  " 

A   Doctor  of  Ragpickers. 

On  the  Sth  of  April,  a  plain  coifin,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  ragpick- 
ers of  both  sexes  {chrfoiuiiers  and  cJiiffoiinures)^  was  carried  to  the 
cemetery  of  Montparnasse,  Paris.  It  was  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Genson, 
once  a  professional  man  of  some  standing  in  the  world,  with  good  prac- 
tice in  the  best  society  of  Paris,  who,  having  unfortunately  become  ad- 
dicted to  drinking,  lost  his  status,  and  descended  by  degrees  to  the  level 
of  doctor  of  ragpickers,  to  whom  he  was  in  the  haliit  of  giving  advice 
and  prescriptions  at  the  bars  of  low  wine-shops.  Dr.  Genson  was  con- 
ducted to  his  last  abode  by  his  numerous  patients,  who  had  in  him  the 
greatest  amount  of  confidence.  His  body  was  laid  with  reverence 
among  the  undistinguished  poor  in  the  common  burying-ground,  and 
several  discourses,  full  of  kindly  feeling  and  good  taste,  were  pro- 
nounced over  his  grave  by  an  ex-notary,  an  ex-advocate,  and  an  ex- 
sub-prefect,  all  of  them  at  present  exercising  the  calling  of  chiffonnUrs. 

Modern  Persia. 
Upon  a  surface  exceeding  three  hundred  millions  of  acres — more 
than  twice,  the  extent  of  France — Persia  contains  only  five  millions  of 
inhabitants,  of  whom  thirty  per  cent,  are  nomads,  thirty  per  cent,  dwell- 
ers in  towns,  and  forty  per  cent,  peasants.  Among  the  chief  citiy, 
Teheran,  the  capital,  has  80,000  inhabitants ;  Tabreez,  160,000  ;  Ispa- 
han, 60,000 ;  Recht,  30,000 ;  Meshed,  70,000.  Dividing  them  into  na- 
tionalities, there  are — 

Persians 3,000,000 

Toorkoraans 125,000 

Koerds '. 400,000 

Ajabs 300,000 

Tartars 1,200,000  . 

Total 5,025,000 

The  languages  spoken  coincide  with  the  nationalities  mentioned,  the 
Turco-Tartar  excepted,  which  is  spoken,  not  only  by  the  Tartars,  but 
also  by  five  hundred  thousand  Persians.  Among  foreigners,  the  pre- 
dominant languages  used  are  English  and  French. 

Seven-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Shiites ;  two-tenths,  Sunnites ; 
eight-hundredths,  sectarians.  One-tenth  of  the  country  is  arable  land; 
one-tenth,  prairie ;  five-hundredths  are  forest-lands,  and  three-fourths 
waste-lands— rocks,  deserts,  sands,  salt-lakes,  etc.  , 

Don't  wish  to  be  embalmed. 

M.  Viennet,  the  author  of  "  Arbogaste,"  bothered  with  the  prospec- 
tuses of  the  celebrated  Doctor  Gannal,  announcing  his  new  process  of 
embalming,  sent  him  the  following  note  :  "  Your  prospectuses  annoy 
me,  sir.  During  the  last  two  days  I  have  received  no  less  than  four  of 
them,  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand — one  as  peer  of  France  ;  a  second 
in  my  quality  of  member  of  the  Academy ;  a  third  as  a  member  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor ;  a  fourth  as  a  tax-payer.  You  doubtless  reckoned 
upon  having  four  corpses  to  embalm.  There  shall  only  be  one,  how- 
ever; and  I  will  take  good  care  to  preserve  it  from  your  tender  mercies, 
having  this  day  inserted  a  clause  in  my  last  will  and  testament  to  de- 
prive you  of  tlie  possibility  of  this  little  benefit.  Thanks  for  so  many 
kind  attentions.  Viennet." 

Suez    Canal. 
Fifty-two  steamers  and  sailing-ships  passed  through  the  canal  from 
the  1st  to  the  30th  of  March. 

In  December,  1869,  there  passed    9  steamers  and  sailing-ships ; 
In  January,      1870,  "  16  "  " 

In  February,    1870,  "  28  "  " 

In  March,  '      1870,  "  52  "  " 

—showing  a  sixfold  increase  in  four  months.     The  progression  of  re- 
ceipts is  no  less  remarkable,  having  been — 

In  December,  1869 48,000  francs. 

In  January,  1870 107,000       " 

In  February,  1870 249,000       " 

.       InMarch,1870 450,000       " 
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Tunnel  of  Mont  Cenis. 
On  the  first  of  April,  there  remained  fourteen  hundred  yards  to  be 
excavated.  The  progress  made  being  on  an  average  one  hundred  and 
ten  yards  a  montli,  it  is  hoped  that  this  great  undertaking  will  be  fin- 
ished in  the  second  quarter  of  next  year.  The  authorities  of  the  city 
of  Turin  are  already  making  arrangements  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
tunnel,  and  organizing  a  universal  industrial  exhibition  for  the  occasion. 

Excavations  at  Rome. 

The  workmen  at  present  engaged  in  excavating  and  reconstructing 
the  port  of  Ostia,  the  ancient  harbor  of  Eome,  have  recently  discovered, 
buried  at  a  considerable  depth  beneath  the  soil,  six  bronze  statues,  in  an 
admirable  state  of  preservation,  representing  Jupiter,  Mars,  Minerva, 
ApoUo,  Castor,  and  Saturn ;  also  a  very  massive  gold  ring,  supposed, 
from  the  effigy  and  description,  to  have  belonged  to  Trajan.  A  beauti- 
ful column  lias  likewise  been  discovered  in  the  excavations  on  the 
Palatine. 


i'arhties. 

ATOUNG  man,  who  carried  a  collection-plate  in  service,  before 
starting  took  from  his  pocket  a  five-cent  piece,  as  he  supposed, 
put  it  on  tlie  plate,  and  then  passed  it  round  among  tlie  congregation, 
which  included  many  young  girls.  The  girls,  as  they  looked  at  the 
plate,  all  seemed  astonished  and  amused,  and  the  young  man,  taking  a 
glance  at  the  plate,  found  that,  instead  of  a  nickel  five-cent  piece,  he 
had  a  conversation-lozenge  on  the  plate,  with  the  words,  "  Will  you 
marry  me?"  in  red  letters,  staring  everybody  right  in  the  face. 

In  a  late  lecture  on  archseology,  Professor  Winchell,  of  the  Michigan 
University,  said  that  it  had  been  a  common  error  among  scientifi:;  men 
of  late  to  figure  man  as  older  than  he  is.  There  was  no  evidence  that 
man  antedated  the  glacier  period,  which  was  not  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand five  hundred  years  ago.  Because  man  existed  contemporaneous 
with  the  mammoth  and  other  animals  now  extinct,  it  did  not  follow  that 
he  was  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  old.  The  mammoth  was  more 
modern  than  we  had  supposed,  and  not  man  more  ancient. 

Since  the  death  of  General  Grey,  private  secretary  to  Queen  Victoria, 
it  has  ti-anspired  that  lier  Majesty  takes  a  very  active  part  in  the  busi- 
ness of  every  department  of  the  government,  and  especially  the  War 
Office,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Poor  Law  Board.  She  writes  out  her 
views  witli  a  fulness  that  reminds  one  of  Philip  II.,  and  the  private 
secretai-y's  business  is  to  reduce  her  memoranda  to  official  form. 

The  other  day  Molecule  propounded  the  following  to  Atom :  "  A  boy 
said  to  a  gentleman,  '  My  father  and  mother  have  a  daughter,  but  she  is 
not  my  sister.'  Now,  how  do  you  explain  that  V  Atom  refieeted,  but 
all  in  vain.  To  his  every  suggestion  Molecule  replied  by  a  mild  but  de- 
cided negative.  At  length  Atom  was  forced  to  give  it  up.  "  Why,  it's 
simple  enough,"  said  Molecule,  with  an  exasperating  smile,  "  the  boy 
lied ! "  ' 

An  Englishman  is  about  to  open  a  large  hotel  at  Eome.  He  intended 
to  call  it  the  HOtel  Byron,  but  the  authorities  objected  on  the  ground 
that  Byron  was  an  atheist ;  at  the  same  time  they  intimated  that  he 
might  call  it  the  Shakespeare,  or  the  Newton,  or,  better  still,  the  Becket 
Hotel.    He  has  not  yet  made  his  choice  among  these  designations. 

'*  What  a  man  he  must  have  been  who  invented  whist !  "  says  Arthur 
Helps.  "  He  was  a  man  of  genius,  for  he  invented  trumps,  and  saw- 
that  there  were  occasions  when  a  small  two  or  three  in  one  suit  would  be 
superior  to  a  king  or  queen  in  another.  That  is  tlie  case  in  human  life, 
and  good  illustrations  of  it  may  be  found  every  day." 

Good  news  for  the  ladies.  Gloves,  it  is  said,  will  be  very  cheap  in 
the  fall.  The  Paris  market  is  overstocked,  and  the  Italian  gloves  are 
rapidly  gaining  favor,  although  they  do  not  wear  as  well  as  the  French 
gloves,  and  the  kid  is  not  so  fine. 

The  New  Orleans  Times  thinks  the  first  olgect  of  the  Dental  Con- 
vention, about  to  sit  in  that  city,  should  be  to  examine  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi — no  trifling  matter,  since  the  river 
has  seven  mouths,  all  full  of  snags  and  stumps. 

A  writer,  discoursing  of  frogs,  says  the  bark  of  a  dog  can  be  heard 
at  the  distance  of  eighteen  hundred  yards ;  the  voice  of  a  man  at  a  thou- 
sand yards  ;  and  the  croak  of  a  frog  at  nine  hundred.  Taking  the  dif- 
ference of  size  into  consideration,  the  frog  has  altogether  the  best  lungs. 

A  clergyman  in  Pennsylvania,  who  couldn't  see  the  joke,  has  refused 
to  buy  Mark  Twain's  book,  and  is,  in  fact,  disgusted  with  it.  "  Why," 
said  he  to  the  agent,  "the  man  who  could  weep  at  the  tomb  of  Adam 
must  be  an  idiot." 


A  dentist  now  occupies  the  house  where  Balzac  was  born,  and  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  the  great  French  author — an  Englishman — recently 
had  two  sound  teeth  drawn  in  the  room  where  Balzac  uttered  his  first 
cry,  as  a  souvenir  of  his  visit. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  claims  that  the  verb  "  to  interview  "  is  not  an 
American  invention,  but  occurs  in  a  passage  in  Sail's  Chronical,  printed 
in  1542. 

A  Cincinnati  hotel-keeper  dresses  all  his  waiters  in  full  naval  uniform, 
probably  to  remind  them  that  they  must  be  constantly  on  the  wateh  for 
boarders. 

A  little  Connecticut  boy,  asking  a  companion  who  Good  Friday  was, 
received  the  withering  reply :  "  Well,  you  go  home  and  read  your 
'  Robinson  Crusoe  ! '  " 

"  Don't  leave  the  court-room,"  said  a  lawyer  to  a  witness,  "  I  may 
want  to  question  you  farther."  "  Father's  dead,"  replied  the  witness, 
"  and  can't  be  questioned." 

Lalande,  the  French  astronomer,  often  ate  eatei-pillars  and  spiders, 
affirming  that  the  former  tasted  like  almonds,  and  the  'latter  like  wal- 
nuts. 

A  Florida  alligator's  post-mortem  revealed  several  buttons,  marbles, 
and  a  top,  in  his  stomach,  and  a  neighboring  family  thinks  it  knows  where 
its  missing  little  boy  went  to, 

A  farmer  in  Wisconsin  has  applied  to  one  of  the  courts  of  that  State 
for  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  on  the  ground  tliat  she  can't  split  half  the 
amount  of  wood  she  boasted  she  could  before  their  marriage. 

A  naughty  little  boy,  being  told  by  his  mother  that  God  would  not 
forgive  him,  if  he  did  something,  answered,  "Yes,  He  would,  too — God 
likes  to  forgive  little  boys^that's  what  He's  for." 

The  railway-bridge  lately  erected  over  the  Dnieper,  near  Kiev,  is  the 
largest  work  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  being  three  thousand  five  himdred 
and  three  feet  in  length. 

A  churcli  in  England  has  achieved  immense  popularity  because  the 
sermons  only  take  ten  minutes  in  delivery  ! 

After  England,  no  country  in  Europe  publishes  so  many  magazines 
and  reviews  as  Eussia. 

At  twenty  a  woman  wonders  whom  she  will  have  ;  at  thirty  she  won- 
ders who  will  have' her. 

An  ice-house  laborer  being  killed  by  a  lump  of  ice  falling  on  his 
head,  the  verdict  was,  "  Died  of  hard  drink." 

An  Indiana  belle  has  broken  eighty-seven  matrimonial  engage- 
ments. 

An  English  enthusiast  is  soliciting  funds  for  an  exploration  of  Mount 
Ararat, .with  a  view  of  recovering  relics  of  the  Ark. 

A  witty  fellow,  in  speaking  of  a  man  of  indisputable  stupidity,  said: 
"  To  become  a  perfect  brute,  he  wants  only  instinct." 

It  is  a  paradox  in  political  economy  that  a  general  raising  of  cotton 
at  the  South  will  cause  a  general  lowering  of  cotton  at  the  North. 

What  is  the  difi'erenee  between  a  donkey  and  the  only  empire  in 
South  America  ?    The  one  brays  well ;  the  other  Brazil. 

German  compositors  reckon  their  work  in  Germany  by  the  thousand 
ens,  and  not  by  ems,  as  in  this  country. 

Singular  that  billiards  are  not  played  in  China,  considering  how  fond 
the  people  are  of  handling  the  cue. 

Alphonse  Karr  defines  dyspepsia  as  the  remorse  of  a  guilty  stomach. 

Every  card-player  is  said  to  know  a  good  deal. 

The  Government  is  "  reconstructing"  Fort  Sumter. 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society  admits  ladies  as  life  members. 

A  gale-a  day  is  no  treat  for  the  mariner. 

A  lady  in  Cincinnati  claims  to  have  hair  ten  feet  long. 

The  oldest  lunatic  on  record— Time  out  of  mind. 


THE  pretty  Chinese  Jacana  well  deserves  the  title  of  Hydrophasianus, 
or  water-pheasant,  a  name  which  has  been  given  to  it  on  account 
of  the  two  long  tail-feathers,  which  droop  gracefully  in  a  gentle  curve. 
The  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  are  also  remarkable  for  certain  little  ap- 
pendages, like  hairy  plumes,  which  proceed  from  the  tip  of  each  shaft. 
It  is  not  confined  to  the  country  from  which  it  derives  its  popular  name. 
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but  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Asia,  and  has  been  obtained  from  the 
Himalayas  and  tlie  Pliilippines.  It  is  a  very  active  bird  on  foot  or 
in  the  water,  swimnung  with  easy  grace,  and  traversing  the  float- 
ing herbage  in  search  of  its  food,  ivliich  resembles  that  of  most 
aquatic  birds. 
A  tamed  speci- 
men fed  rea- 
dily on  shrimps. 
It  is  not  very 
fond  of  using  its 
Tvings,  but,when 
flying,  extends 
the  legs  back- 
■n-ard  after  the 
same  fashion  as 
the  heron.  The 
flesh  of  the  Chi- 
nese Jacana  is 
very  excellent, 
and  has  been . 
likened  to  that 
of  the  snipe,  so 
that  the  bird  is 
in  some  request 
among  sports- 
men. Shooting 
it  is,  however, 
no  easy  task,  as 
a  wounded  bird 
is  seldom  if  ever 
recovered,  div- 
ing at  once  and 
remaining  sub- 
merged until  the 
foe  has  left  the 
spot,  or  death 
has  released  it 
from  its  suflTer- 
ings.  The  nest 
of  the  Chinese 
Jacana  is  made 

of  reeds  and  grasses,  is  flat  in  form,  and  is  supported  upon  the  woven 
stems  of  aquatic  plants.  The  eggs  are  about  six  or^even  in  number, 
and  their  color  is  olive-brown.     These  birds  breeS  during  the  rains, 
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and  choose  those  spots  where  the  lotus  is  plentiful.  The  voice  resem- 
bles the  mewing  of  a  distressed  kitten,  to  which  fact  is  owing  its  native 
name  of  Mocwa.  The  colors  of  the  male  bird  are  bold  and  striking. 
The  back  and  under  parts  are  deep  chocolate-brown,  the  elongated  tail 

is  a  still  darker 
brown ;  and  the 
wings,  top  of  the 
head,  throat, 
and  part  of  the 
neck,  are  white. 
The  back  of  the 
neck  is  orange, 
and  a  nar- 
row black  line 
separates  it  from 
the  white  of  the 
throat.  The  legs, 
toes,  and  beak, 
are  grass-green. 
At  the  end 
of  the  primary 
feathers  are  cer- 
tain filamentous 
and  somewhat 
lancet  -  shaped 
appendages, 
which, according 
to  .some  writers, 
hinder  the  bird 
in  its  flight.  The 
female  is  quite 
sober  in  her  plu- 
mage. The  up- 
per part  of  the 
body  and  head 
is  pale  brown, 
warming  to  red 
on  the  forehead. 
From  the  bill 
a  dark  streak 
passes  through 
the  eye  and  down  the  side  of  the  neck,  and  above  that  is  another  streak 
of  huffy  orange.  The  throat  and  under  parts  are  white,  and  a  broad 
collar  of  dark  brown  encircles  the  junction  of  the  neck  and  breast. 
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ENOCH  MORGAN'S  SONS'  SAPOLIO. 
When  Shakespeare  made  use  of  the  expression,  "  Come,  gentlemen,  down  with 
yoiir  SOAP— money  is  king!"  he  w.is  inspired  with  one  of  those  hrilHant  thoughts 
which  stamped  him  as  the  greatest  poet  and  genius  of  modern  times.  The  idea 
conveyed  in  the  quotation  has  been  felicitously  appropriated  by  leading  financiers  of 
the  present  day,  and  "soap"  has  almost  become  a  synonyme  for  "cash."  To  be 
without  soap  is  quite  as  dismal  and  dangerous  as  to  be  without  money,  and  hence 
abject  poverty  is  found  only  where  people  are  entirely  "out  of  soap." 
^  Enoch  Morgan's  Sons,  with  a  commendable  desire  to  improve  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  the  human  race,  have  been  for  many  years  employed  in  supplying  the  world 
with  this  necessary  coinpound.  But  not  content  with  what  they  have  already  ac- 
complished, they  have  now  produced  an  article  which 

IS  BETTER 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  world  thit  even  soap  itself.  This  article  is  Sapolio.  It 
combines  all  the  qualities  of  an  excellent  soap  with  those  of  a  scourer  and  polisher, 
and  for  all  purposes  except  laundry  use  it  is  preferable  to  any  other  kind  of  so.ip.  Its 
use  secures  economical  advantages  never  before  reached  by  any  saponaceous  com- 
pound. The  endless  variety  of  washing  and  cleaning  in  the  kitchen  and  about  the 
house — .the  saving  of  time  and  labor,  together  with  the  fact  that  for  hand-washing  it 
is  superior  to  any  other—give  it  a  claim  upon  public  favor  which  cannot  be  ignored. 
For  scouring  purposes  it  is  better 

ANW    CHEAPER 
y  thing  ever  before  used.     Those  who  have  given  it  a  trial  unanimously  rec- 
d  to  be  without  it.    It  removes  stains,  grease-spots, 
make  it  a  great  labor-s 


ommend  it,  and  cannot  be  ind 
rust,  and  mould,  at  once,  and  with  so  little  rubbing 
compound.  In  short,  Sapolio  may  be  safely  claim 
modern  invention  has  brought  to  the  household.  I 
and  conditions,  and  is  afforded  at  a  price  which  makes 
THAN  SOAP. 
Wholesale  at  211  Washington  St.,  New  York,  and  30  Oxford  St.,  London, 


the  greatest  blessing  which 
"tself  to  all  classes 
economical 


NOTICE. 

"RALPH  THE  HEIR,"  by  Anthony  Trollope,  is  now  pub- 
lishmg  in  Appletons'  Journal.  It  appears  in  Svpflemaits,  once 
a  month,  the  first  issued  being  with  No.  43,  and  has  been  continued 
in  supplements  accompanying  Nos.  46,  50,  54,  and  59. 

"THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD,"  by  Charles 
Dickens,  is  also  now  publishing  in  this  Journal,  each  monthly 
part,  as  published  in  England,  issued  with  one  number  of  the 
JouR.N'AL  complete.     Part  First  appeared  with  Journal  No.  56. 

"THE  THREE  BROTHERS,"  so  far  as  printed  in  the  Jour- 
nal up  to  Jan.  1st,  has  been  published  in  pamphlet-form,  and  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  thirty  cents. 

"THE  LADY  OF  THE  ICE,"  by  James  De  Mille,  was  com- 
menced in  Number  Fifty-three  of  the  Journal,  and  will  be  completed 
in  thirteen  numbers. 
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THE    POLAR   WORLD 


A  GLANCE  at  a  map  of  the  Arctic  regions  shows  us  that  many  of 
the  rivers  belonging  to  the  three  continents — Europe,  Asia, 
America — discharge  their  waters  into  the  Polar  Ocean  or  its  tributary 
bays.  The  territory  drained  by  these  giant  rivers  of  the  North  forms, 
along  with  the  islands  within  or  near  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  vast  region 
over  which  the  frost-king  reigns  supreme.  This  treeless  zone  bears  the 
name  of  the  "  barrens  "  in  North  America,  and  the  "  tundri  "  in  Siberia 
and  Eiiropeun  Russia.    The  want  of  trees  is  caused  not  so  much  by  its 


high  northern  latitude,  as  by  the  cold  sea-winds  which  sweep  unchecked 
on  the  islands  or  flat  coast-lands  of  the  Polar  Ocean,  and  for  miles  and 
miles  compel  the  hardiest  plants  to  crouch  before  the  blast,  and  creep 
along  the  ground. 

The  very  ocean  which  washes  this  gloomy  coast  shows  us  the  Arc- 
tic Desert  under  a  form  which  is  at  once  imposing,  majestic,  and  ter- 
rible. On  its  surface  float  vast  fields,  mountains,  and  banks  of  ice, 
far  more  formidable  to  the  mariner  than  the  typhoons  and  cyclones 
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of  the  torrid  zone.  These 
floating  ii'e-niountains  pro- 
ceed from  the  terrestrial 
glaciers  which,  in  these  lati- 
tudes, descend  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  sea,  frequently 
project  a  considerable  dis- 
tance beyond  the  coast,  and, 
loosened  by  their  own  weight 
or  by  the  incessant  clash 
and  collision  of  the  waves, 
EpHnter  into  enormous  frag- 
ments. Their  outlines  are 
of  the  most  fantastic,  and 
often  of  the  most  beautiful, 
character — old  ruined  keeps 
of  Norman  castles,  loni; 
lines  of  frowning  battle- 
ments, minarets  and  domes 
of  Moorish  mosques,  and 
the  tapering  spires,  arched 
roofs,  and  flying  buttresses 
of  mediieval  cathedrals.  Lit 
up  by  the  radiance  of  an  Arctic  sun,  they  wear  a  most  singular  and 
weird  beauty,  and  probably  the  time  may  come  when  the  artist  will 
gain  that  inspiration  from  their  sublime  or  graceful  shapes  which  he 
now  seeks  in  the  forest,  on  the  sea-shore,  or  in  the  pine-clad  moun- 
tain-glen. 

Nothing  can  be  more  melancholy  than  the  aspect  of  the  boundless 
morasses  or  arid  wastes  of  tliese  frozen  regions.  Dingy  mosses  and  gray 
lichens  form  the  chief  vegetation  ;  and  a  few  scanty  grasses  or  dwarf- 
ish flowers,  that  may  have  found  a  refuge  in  some  more  sheltered 
spot,  are  unable  to  relieve  the  dull  monotony  of  the  scene. 

In  winter,  when  animal  life  has  mostly  retreated  to  the  south,  or 
souglit  a  refuge  in  burrows  or  in  caves,  an  awful  silence,  interrupted 
only  by  the  hooting  of  a  snow-owl  or  the  yelping  of  a  fox,  reigns  over 
this  vast  expanse;  but  in  the  spring,  when  the  brown  earth  reappears 
from  under  the  melted  snow,  and  the  swamps  begin  to  thaw,  enor- 
m'ous  flight  of  wild-birds  appear  upon  the  scene  and  enliven  it  for  a 
few  montlis.  An  admirable  instinct  leads  their  winged  legions  from 
distant  climes  to  the  Arctic  wildernesses,  where  in  the  morasses  and 
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lakes,  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  on  the  flat  stram's, 
or  along  the  tish-tceniii'.i.'; 
coasts,  they  find  an  abun- 
dance of  food,  and  where,  at 
the  same  time,  they  cnn,  with 
greater  security,  buiki  their 
nests  and  rear  their  young. 
While  thus  the  warmth 
of  an  Arctic  summer  attracts 
myriads  of  migratory  birds 
to  the  Arctic  wildernesses, 
shoals  of  salmon  and  stur- 
geon enter  the  rivers  in  obe- 
dience to  the  instinct  that 
forces  them  to  quit  the  seas, 
for  the  purpose  of  deposit- 
ing their  spawn  in  the  tran- 
quil waters  of  the  iuierior 
streams  and  lakes.  About 
this  time,  the  reindeer  leaves 
the  forests,  to  feed  on  the 
herbs  and  lichens  of  the  tun- 
dra, and  to  seek  along  the  shores,  fanned  by  the  cool  sea-breeze,  some 
protection  from  the  attacks  of  the  stinging  flies  which  rise  in  myriads 
from  the  swamps. 

But  as  soon  as  the  first  frost  of  September  announces  the  approach 
of  winter,  all  animals,  with  but  few  exceptions,  hasten  to  leave  a  re- 
gion where  the  sources  of  life  must  soon  fail.  The  geese,  ducks,  and 
swans,  retire  in  dense  flocks  to  the  south  ;  the  strand-birds  seek  in 
lower  latitudes  a  softer  soil,  which  allows  their  sharp  beaks  to  seize 
a  burrowing  prey ;  the  water-fowls  forsake  the  bays  and  channels 
that  will  soon  be  blocked  up  with  ice ;  the  reindeer  once  more  returns 
to  the  forests ;  and  in  a  short  time  nothing  is  left  that  can  induce  mat; 
to  stay  in  the  treeless,  inhospitable  plain.  Soon  a  thick  mantle  of  snow 
covers  the  hardened  earth,  the  frozen  lake,  and  ice-bound  river,  and 
conceals  them  all — seven,  eight,  nine  months  long — under  its  monoto- 
nous pall,  except  where  the  furious  north  wind  sweeps  it  away,  and  lays 
bare  the  naked  rock. 

This  treeless  zone  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  occupies  a  larger 
space  than  the  whole  of  Europe.     Even  the  African  Sahara,  or  the 
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pampas  of  South  Araerica,  are  inferior  in  extent  to  tlie  Siberian  tundri. 
But  the  possession  of  a  few  hundred  square  miles  of  fruitful  territory 
on  the  southwestern  frontiers  of  his  vast  empire  would  be  of  more 
service  to  the  czar  than  that  of  these  boundless  wastes,  which  are 
tenanted  only  by  a  few  most  wretched  pastoral  tribes. 

Unlike  the  tropical  forests,  which  are  characterized  by  an  immense 
variety  of  trees,  these  northern  woods  have  but  a  single  kind  of  pine, 
which  only  differs  in  a  degree  throughout  the  vast  region  of  its  special 
appropriation.  Another  distinctive  character  of  the  forests  of  the  high 
latitudes  is  their 
apparent  youth, 
so  that  generally 
the  traveller 
would  hardly  sup- 
pose them  to  be 
more  than  fifty 
ye:irs,  or  at  most 
a  century,  old. 
The  juvenile  ap- 
pearance increas- 
es as  you  go 
northward,  until 
suddenly  their  de- 
crepit age  is  re- 
vealed by  the 
thick  bushes  of 
lichens,  which  lit- 
erally clothe  their 
shrivelle  d 
boughs.  This 
phenomenon  of 
youthfulness  is 
explained  by  the 
shortness  of  sum- 
m  e  r,  which, 
though  able  to 
■bring  forth  new 
shoots,  does  not 
last  long  enough 
for  the  formation 
of  wood. 

Hence,  the 
growth  of  trees 
becomes  slower 
and  slower  as 
you  advance 
northward,  so 
that  ,  it  finally 
takes  four  hun- 
dred years  for  the 
formation  of  a 
trunk  of  a  tree 
no  thicker  than  a 
man's  waist.  In 
the  extremest 
confines  of  this, 
as  it  were,  death- 
blasted  region, 
the  woods  are 
reduced  to  stunt- 
ed twigs  and 
stems,  covered 
over  with  the  re- 
mains of  bliglited 

buds  that  have  been  unable  to  form  into  branches,  until  finally 
the  arboreal  vegetation,  vanquished  by  the  continual  blasts  of  winter, 
seelvs  refuge  under  a  carpet  of  lichens  and  mosses,  from  which  the 
annual  shoots  hardly  venture  to  peep  forth. 

Another  peculiarity  whicli  distinguishes  the  forests  of  the  North 
from  those  of  the  tropical  world  is  what  may  be  called  their  harmless 
character.  No  noxious  plants  occur  whose  juices  are  deadly  poisons. 
No  venomous  snake  glides  through  the  thickets,  no  crocodile  lurks  in 
the  swamp — the  bear,  the  lynx,  and  the  wolf  of  the  North,  are  nearly 
harmless  when  compared  with  the  lions  and  tigers  of  the  torrid  zone. 
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When  the  tropical  hurricane  sweeps  over  the  virgin  forests,  it 
awakens  a  thousand  voices  of  alarm ;  but  the  Arctic  storm,  howev« 
furiously  it  may  blow,  scarcely  calls  forth  an  echo  from  the  unoccupied 
and  dismal  shades  of  the  pine-woods  of  the  North. 

The  voyages  of  Belcher  and  Kane  have  made  us  acquainted  with 
the  lowest  temperature  ever  felt  by  man,  which  was  100°  below  the 
freezing-point  of  water.  Then  ether  becomes  solid,  and  carefully- 
prepared  chloroform  exhibits  granulation  on  its  surface.  The  exhala- 
tions from  the  skin  invest  the  exposed  or  partially-clad  parts  with  a 

wreath  of  vapor. 
The  air  has  a  per- 
ceptible pungcur 
cy  upon  inspira- 
tion, and  every 
one,  as  it  were, 
breathes  guard- 
edly with  com- 
pressed lipa. 
Whether  the  tem- , 
perature  of  the 
earth  descends 
still  lower  on  ad- 
vancing towani 
the  pole,  of 
course  is  an  un- 
decided question. 
All  that  is  known 
is,  that  beyond 
the  Arctic  Circle, 
for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year, 
mercury  is  con- 
verted into  a  solid 
body. 

It  may  wcH 
be  asked  how 
man  can  live  in 
such  an  inhos- 
pitable clime.  It 
may  be  justly 
said,  in  reply, 
that  he  possesses 
a  wonderful  pow- 
er to  accommo- 
darte  himself  to 
ove^y  change  of 
climate;  but  for 
this  he  could  not 
be  master  of  the 
animal  creation, 
or  command  all 
the  resources  of 
existence  fur 
nished  by  the 
world. 

Thick  fnr 
clothing,  a  hut 
small  and  low, 
where  the 
warmth  of  a  fire, 
or  simply  of  a 
train-oil  lamp,  is 
husbanded  in  a, 
narrow  space,  are 
the  first  requirements  to  meet  the  demand  on  the  human  constitution. 
After  a  few  days  the  body,  as  the  thermometer  descends,  develops  an 
increasing  warmth,  for,  the  air  being  condensed  by  the  cold,  the  lungs 
at  every  breath  inhale  a  greater  quantity  of  oxygen,  which,  of  course, 
accelerates  the  internal  process  of  combustion,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
an  increasing  appetite,  gratified  by  a  copious  supply  of  animal  food,  of 
flesh  and  fet,  enriches  the  blood,  and  enables  it  to  circulate  more  vig- 
orously. Thus  not  only  the  hardy  native  of  the  North,  but  even  the 
healthy  traveller,  soon  gets  accustomed  to  bear  the  rigors  of  an  Arctic 
winter. 
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As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  Parry  will  teach  how  much  an  Esqui- 
maux lad  would,  if  freely  supplied,  consume  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
The  undermentioned  articles  were  weighed  before  they  were  given 
him,  viz. :  sea-horse  flesh,  frozen,  four  pounds  four  ounces ;  boiled  do., 
four  pounds  four  ounces ;  bread  and  bread-dust,  one  pound  twelve 
ounces,  besides  a  fair  proportion  of  fluids,  rich  gravy,  soup  ;  three  wine- 
glasses of  raw  spirits  ;  strong  grog,  one  tumbler ;  water,  one  gallon  and 
one  pint.  And  this  enormous  amount  of  solids  and  fluids  was  con- 
sumed in  twenty  hours,  and  was  not  considered  an  extraordinary  quan- 
tity. So  much  for  the  savage's  stomach.  Capt!<in  Hall,  while  employed 
ill  his  search  after  the  remains  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  so  far  acquired 
this  enormous  appetite,  that  he  consumed  nine  pounds  of  whale  and 
walrus  meat  a  day  without  inconvenience. 

The  animal  life  of  the  Arctic  regions  is  not  without  its  interest. 
Particularly  as  it  displays,  in  a  more  marked  degree  than  anywhere 
else,  the  wonderful  wisdom  of  Providence  in  so  arranging  that  no  part 
of  the  creation  should  be  an  absolute  waste. 

.  The  reindeer,  which  is  the  "  caribou  "  of  our  Western  plains,  has 
been  most  properly  called  the  camel  of  the  northern  wastes,  for  he  is 
no  less  valuable  to  the  Laplander  than  is  the  ship  of  the  sunburnt 
deserts  to  the  wandering  Arab.  The  reindeer  is  the  only  member  of 
the  numerous  deer-family  that  has  been  domesticated  by  man ;  but, 
though  most  useful,  he  is  by  no  means  the  most  comely  of  his  race. 
The  clear  dark  eyes  have,  indeed,  a  beautiful  expression ;  but  it  has 
neither  the  noble  proportions  of  the  stag,  nor  the  grace  of  the  roe- 
buck, and  its  thick,  square-formed  bod}',  is  far  from  a  model  of  ele- 
gance. Its  legs  are  short  and  thick ;  Its  feet  broad,  but  exceedingly 
well  adapted  for  walking  over  the  snow  or  on  swampy  ground.  The 
front  hoofs,  which  are  capable  of  great  lateral  expansion,  curve  up- 
ward, while  the  two  secondary  ones  behind  (which  are  but  slightly 
developed  in  the  fallow-deer  and  other  members  of  the  family)  are 
considerably  prolonged  :  a  structure  which,  by  giving  the  animal  a 
broader  base  to  stand  upon,  prevents  it  from  sinking  too  deeply  into 
the  snow  or  the  morass.  Had  the  foot  of  the  reindeer  been  formed 
like  that  of  our  stag,  it  would  have  been  as  unable  to  drag  the  Lap- 
lander's sledge  with  such  velocity  over  the  yielding  snow-fields  as  the 
camel  would  be  to  perform  his  long  marches  through  the  desert  with- 
out the  broad,  elastic  sole-pad,  on  which  he  firmly  paces  the  unstable 
sands. 

The  short  legs  and  broad  feet  of  the  reindeer  likewise  enable  it  to 
swim  with  greater  ease — a  power  of  no  small  importance  in  countries 
abounding  in  rivers  and  lakes,  and  where  the  scarcity  of  food  renders 
perpetual  migrations  necessary. 

When  the  reindeer  walks,  or  merely  moves,  a  remarkable  clatter- 
ing sound  is  heard  to  some  distance,  about  the  cause  of  which  natu- 
ralists and  travellers  by  no  means  agree.  Most  probably  it  results 
from  the  great  length  of  the  two  digits  of  the  cloven  hoof,  which, 
when  the  animal  sets  its  foot  upon  the  ground,  separate  widely,  and, 
when  it  again  raises  its  hoof,  suddenly  clap  against  each  other. 

A  long  mane,  of  a  dirty-white  color,  hangs  from  the  neck  of  the 
reindeer.  In  summer  the  body  is  brown  above,  and  white  beneath ;  in 
winter,  long-haired  and  white. 

Its  antlers  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  stag,  having  broad 
palmated  summits,  and  branching  back  to  the  length  of  three  or  four 
feet.  Their  weight  is  frequently  very  considerable — twenty  or  twenty- 
five  pounds ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  both  sexes  have  horns,  while 
in  all  other  members  of  the  deer-race  the  males  alone  are  in  possession 
of  this  ornament  or  weapon. 

The  female  brings  forth  in  May  a  single  fawn,  rarely  two.  This  is 
small  and  weak ;  but,  after  a  few  days,  it  follows  the  mother,  who 
suckles  her  young  but  a  short  time,  as  it  is  soon  able  to  seek  and  to 
find  its  food. 

The  reindeer  gives  very  little  milk — at  the  very  utmost,  after  the 
young  has  been  weaned,  a  bottleful  daily ;  but  the  quality  is  excellent, 
for  it  is  uncommonly  thick  and  nutritious.  It  consists  almost  entirely 
of  cream,  so  that  a  great  deal  of  water  can  be  added  before  it  becomes 
inferior  to  the  best  cow-milk.  Its  taste  is  excellent,  but  the  butter  made 
from  it  is  rancid,  and  hardly  to  be  eaten,  while  the  cheese  is  very  good. 

The  only  food  of  the  reindeer  during  winter  consists  of  moss,  and 
the  most  surprising  circumstance  in  his  history  is  the  instinct,  or  the 
extraordinary  olfactory  powers,  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  discover  it 
when  hidden  beneath  the  snow.  However  deep  the  Lichen  rangiferinus 
may  be  buried,  the  animal  is  aware  of  its  presence  the  moment  he 
comes  to  the  spot,  and  this  kind  of  food  is  never  so  agreeable  to  him 


as  when  he  digs  for  it  himself.  In  his  manner  of  doing  this  he  is  re- 
markably adroit.  Having  first  ascertained,  by  thrusting  his  muzzle 
into  the  snow,  whether  the  moss  lies  below  or  not,  he  begins  making 
a  hole  with  his  fore-feet,  and  continues  working  until  at  length  he  un- 
covers the  lichen.  Xo  instance  has  ever  occurred  of  a  reindeer  mak- 
ing such  a  cavity  without  discovering  the  moss  he  seeks,  lu  summer 
their  food  is  of  a  different  nature ;  they  are  then  pastured  upon  green 
herbs  or  the  leaves  of  trees.  Judging  from  the  lichen's  appearance  in 
the  hot  months,  when  it  is  dry  and  brittle,  one  might  easily  wonder 
that  so  large  a  quadruped  as  the  reindeer  should  make  it  his  favorite 
food  and  fatten  upon  it ;  but  toward  the  month  of  September  the 
lichen  becomes  soft,  tender,  and  damp,  with  a  taste  like  wheat-bran. 
In  this  state  its  luxuriant  and  flowery  ramifieattons  somewhat  resem- 
ble the  leaves  of  endive,  and  are  as  white  as  snow. 

Though  domesticated  since  time  immemorial,  the  reindeer  has  only 
partly  been  brought  under  the  yoke  of  man,  and  wanders  in  large  wild 
herds,  both  in  the  North-American  wastes,  where  it  has  never  yet  been 
reduced  to  servitude,  and  in  the  forests  and  tundras  of  the  Old  World. 

In  America,  where  it  is  called  "  caribou,"  it  extends  from  Labrador 
to  Melville  Island  and  Washington  Land ;  in  Europe  and  Asia,  it  is 
found  from  Lapland  and  Norway,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Mongolia 
and  the  banks  of  the  Ufa  as  far  as  Xovaja  and  Spitzbergen.  Many 
centuries  ago — probably  during  the  glacial  period — its  range  was  still 
more  extensive.  But  even  in  historical  times  this  species  formerly 
spread  over  Europe  and  Asia  to  a  tolerably  low  latitude.  Cresar  par- 
ticularizes it  among  the  animals  of  the  Hercynian  Forest.  Even  at 
the  present  day  troops  of  wild  reindeer  traverse  the  wooded  summits 
of  the  prolongation  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  They  advance  between 
the  Don  and  the  Volga  to  the  forty-sixth  parallel  of  latitude ;  and 
they  extend  their  wanderings  even  to  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kouma.  But  their  true  habitat  is  that  belt  of  ice  and 
snow  bounded  by  the  Arctic  polar  circle,  or,  more  properly,  by  the 
isothe.-mal  line  of  0°  Centigrade. 

The  reindeer  is  easily  trained,  and  soon  gets  accustomed  to  its 
master,  whose  society  it  loves,  seemingly  attracted  by  an  innate  sym- 
pathy ;  for,  unlike  all  other  domestic  animals,  it  is  by  no  means  depend- 
ent upon  man  for  subsistence,  but  provides  its  nourishment  by  its  own 
exertions,  and  wanders  about  freely,  in  summer  and  winter,  without 
being  held  by  the  enclosure  of  fence  or  stable.  These  qualities  are 
inestimable  in  countries  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  any 
domestic  animal  requiring  shelter  and  stores  of  provisions  during  the 
long  winter  months,  and  make  the  reindeer  the  fit  companion  of  the 
northern  nomad,  whose  simple  wants  it  almost  wholly  supplies. 

During  his  wanderings  the  reindeer  carries  the  tent  and  scanty 
household  furniture'  or  drags  his  sledge  over  the  snow.  On  account 
of  the  weakness  of  the  backbone,  It  is  less  fit  for  riding,  and  requires 
to  be  mounted  with  care,  as  a  violent  shock  easily  dislocates  the  ver- 
tebral column.  You  would  hardly  suppose  the  reindeer  to  be  the 
same  animal  when  creeping  along  under  a  rider's  weight,  as  when,  un- 
encumbered by  a  load,  it  vaults  with  the  lightness  of  a  bird  over  the 
obstacles  in  its  way  to  obey  the  caH  of  its  master. 

Nature  has  fortunately  provided  that  the  reindeer  cannot  flourish 
under  cruel  treatment ;  he  becomes  worthless,  if  badly  used.  When 
forced  to  drag  too  heavy  a  load,  or  taxed  in  any  way  above  its  strength, 
it  will  turn  upon  its  tyrant  and  attack  him  with  horns  and  fore-feet. 
The  persecutor,  to  save  himself  from  the  reindeer's  fury,  is  obliged  to 
turn  over  his  sledge  and  seek  a  refuge  under  its  protection,  until  the 
anger  of  the  animal  is  abated. 

Every  part  of  the  body  of  the  reindeer  is  useful  after  death.  The 
flesh  is  excellent.  The  blood,  of  which  not  a  drop  is  allowed  to  escape, 
is  drunk  warm,  or  made  into  puddings.  The  skin  is  used  for  elgthing 
and  tents ;  the  bones  for  spoons  and  knife-handles.  Clothing  made  of 
the  skin  is  so  impervious  to  the  cold  that,  with  the  addition  of  a  blanket 
of  the  same  material,  anyone  so  clothed  may  bivouac  on  the  snow  with 
safety  in  the  most  intense  cold  of  an  Arctic  winter's  night.  The  horns 
are  made  into  household  utensils,  or,  with  the  hoofs,  sold  to  the  Chinese 
for  glue,  and  nutritious  jellies.  Thus  the  cocoanut-palm,  the  tree  of 
a  hundred  uses,  hardly  renders  a  greater  variety  of  services  to  the 
islanders  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  than  does  the  reindeer  to  the  natives  of 
his  frozen  home,  and,  to  the  honor  of  the  barbarians  who  are  so  indebted 
to  the  animal,  they  appreciate  his  services  and  treat  him  as  an  invalu- 
able friend  and  companion,  and  bestow  upon  him  a  grateful  affection, 
which  example  might  be  copied  by  the  most  civilized  peoples  in  their 
treatment  of  useful  domestic  animals. 
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THE   LADY   OF  THE   ICE.* 

By  James  De  IIille,  Adthou  of  "  The  Dodge  Clfb  Adroad," 

"  COUD    AKD    CkEESE,"    ETC. 

CHAPTKE  XXXn.— HOME  AGAIN.— THE  GROWLS  OF  A  CONFIRMED 
GROWLER. —HOSPITALITY,— THE  WELL-KNOWN  ROOM.  — VIS- 
ION OP  A  L.\.DT.— ALONE  WITH  MARION.— INTERCHANGE  OP 
THOUGHT  jVNH  SENTIMENT.— TWO  BEAUTIFUL  WOMEN.— AN 
EVENTNG  TO  BE  REMEJIBERED.  —  THE  CONVIVIALITY  OP 
O'HALLOE/iN.— THE  HUMORS  OF  O'HALLORAN,  AND  HIS  BAC- 
CHIC JOY. 

We  all  hurried  away  from  the  ground  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
soon  reached  the  Hold  cic  France.  It  was  small,  stuify,  and  rather 
close,  but,  to  people  in  our  half-frozen  condition,  the  big  Canadian 
stove  was  a  blessing  beyond  words.  O'Halloran  seemed  like  an  habitue 
of  the  place,  judging  by  the  way  he  button-holed  the  landlord,  and  by 
the  success  with  which  he  obtained  "  somethin'  warriim  "  for  the  com- 
pany. But  the  Hotel  de  France  was  not  a  place  where  one  might  linger ; 
and  so,  after  waiting  long  enough  to  allow  the  heat  of  the  Canadian 
stove  to  penetrate  us,  aided  by  the  blended  power  of  "  somethin'  war- 
rum  "—and  long  enough  also  to  give  oats  to  the  horses,  which,  after 
all,  must  have  had  the  worst  of  it — poor  devils ! — we  started  and 
dragged  on  to  the  town. 

All  this  time  O'Halloran  did  not  appear  to  have  recognized  Jack 
at  all.  On  the  drive  out  this  might  have  been  accounted  for,  but,  in 
the  Hotel  de  France,  O'Halloran  had  a  full  and  perfect  inspection  of 
him.  If  he  did  recognize  him,  it  certainly  did  not  appear  in  his  man- 
ner. He  exchanged  words  with  Jack  in  a  tone  of  hilarious  cordiality, 
which  did  not  seem  as  though  he  considered  Jack  an  enemy ;  and  Jack, 
who  never  failed  to  respond  when  greeted  in  such  a  way,  met  him 
more  than  half-way.  It  was  evident  that  O'Halloran  had  not  the 
smallest  idea  that  Jack  was  that  identical  British  officer  whom  he  had 
expelled  from  his  house. 

Of  all  the  party  the  doctor  seemed  to  have  suflered  most ;  and,  on 
the  journey  back,  he  kept  up  one  prolonged  growl  at  me.  I  was  fated, 
he  said,  to  bring  him  bad  luck,  and  I  would  be  the  death  of  him.  Once 
before  he  had  ridden  all  night  in  the  storm  for  me ;  and  now  here  was 
another  fool's  errand.  He  seemed  inclined  to  consider  it  as  a  personal 
insult,  and  actually  felt  aggrieved  because  O'Halloran's  bullet  had  not 
■shattered  my  arm,  or  penetrated  my  brain.  Thus  he  alternated  be- 
tween shivering  and  swearing  all  the  way  back. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Macrorie,"  he  growled,  "  if  you  ever  come 
to  ask  my  help  again  on  any  occasion  whatever,  I'll  take  it  as  a  per- 
sonal insult.  I  wouldn't  have  come  this  time,  but  I  thought  it  was  to 
'be  an  affair  of  honor.  An  affair  of  honor !  Rot  and  nonsense !  Drag- 
,ging  a  fellow  over  the  country  all  day  to  see  a  couple  of  pistols  fired 
in  the  air !  What  sort  of  a  thing  do  you  call  that  ?  And  here  am  I — 
in  for  it — yes — damn  it,  man! — I  say  again — in  for  it — to  any  extent 
— rheumatism,  neuralgia,  gout,  ijjilammation,  and  fifty  other  things ! 
If  I  thought  you'd  have  any  of  them,  I'd  feel  satisfied.  But  no — you're 
all  right,  and  can  afford  to  sit  there  grinning  at  the  sufferings  of  a 
ibetter  man  than  yourself" 

From  which  it  will  appear  that  the  doctor  was  savage,  and  I  was 
mot. 

On  reaching  Quebec,  O'Halloran  gave  us  all  a  comprehensive  invi- 
tation to  dinner. 

But  the  doctor  could  not  accept  it.  He  had  taken  cold,  and  would 
liave  to  go  home.  Jack  could  not  accept  it.  He  had  a  very  pressing 
■engagement.  Mr.  McGinty  could  not  accept  it,  for  he  had  some  im- 
portant business.  So  O'Halloran  pressed  me.  I  alone  was  disengaged. 
I  had  no  rheumatism,  no  pressing  engagement,  no  important  business. 
O'Halloran  was  urgent  in  his  invitation.  Our  duel  seemed  only  to 
have  heightened  and  broadened  his  cordiality.  I  was  dying  to  see 
Jlarion — or  to  find  out  how  she  was — so  what  did  I  do?  Whv,  I 
leaped  at  the  invitation  as  a  matter  of  course. 

So  once  more  I  was  ushered  into  that  comfortable  and  hospitable 
back-parlor.  Since  I  had  been  there  last,  what  events  had  occurred ! 
O'Halloran  left  me  for  a  time,  and  I  was  alone.  I  sat  down,  and 
thought  of  that  night  when  I  had  wandered  forth.  I  thought  of  all 
the  wild  fancies  that  had  filled  my  brain,  as  I  wandered  about  amid 


the  storm,  listening  to  the  howl  of  the  wind,  and  the  deep,  sullen  moan 
of  the  river.  I  recalled  that  strange,  weird  superstition,  which  had 
duawn  me  back  once  more  to  the  house — and  the  deep  longing  and 
craving  which  had  filled  my  heart  for  one  glimpse,  however  faint,  of 
my  Lady  of  the  Ice.  I  thought  of  my  return — of  my  earnest  gaze 
around,  of  the  deep  toll  of  the  midnight  bell,  and  of  the  sudden  reve- 
lation of  that  dim,  shadowy  figure  of  a  veiled  lady,  that  stood  in  faint 
outline  by  the  house,  which  advanced  to  meet  me  as  I  hurried  over  to 
her. 

It  was  quite  dark.  There  were  no  lamps  lighted,  but  the  coal-fire 
flickered  and  threw  a  ruddy  glow  about  the  apartment ;  at  times  leap, 
ing  up  into  brightness,  and  again  djing  down  into  dimness  and  ob- 
scurity. O'Halloran  had  gone  up-stairs,  leaving  me  thus  alone,  and  I 
sat  in  the  deep  arm-chair  with  my  mind  full  of  these  all-absorbing 
fancies ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  these  fancies,  even  w'hile  I  was  thinking 
of  that  veiled  figure  which  I  had  seen  under  the  shadow  of  the  house 
— even  thus — I  became  aware  of  a  light  footfall,  and  a  rustling  dress 
beside  me. 

I  turned  my  head  with  a  quick  movement  of  surprise. 

There  was  the  figure  of  a  lady — graceful,  slender,  formed  in  a 
mould  of  perfect  elegance  and  loveliness,  the  dark  drapery  of  her  dress 
descending  till  it  died  away  among  the  shadows  on  the  floor.  I  stared 
for  a  moment  in  surprise.  Then  the  light  of  the  fire,  which  had  sub- 
sided for  a  moment,  leaped  up,  and  flashed  out  upon  the  exquisite 
features,  and  the  dark,  lustrous,  solemn  eyes  of  JIarion. 

I  sprang  to  my  feet,  with  my  heart  beating  so  fast  that  it  seemed 
impossible  to  breathe.  The  surprise  was  overwhelming.  I  had 
thought  of  her  as  raving  in  brain-fever,  descending  deep  down  into 
the  abyss  of  delirium,  and  now — here  she  was — here — by  my  side ! — 
my  Lady  of  the  Ice  ! — Marion ! 

"  I  heard  that  you  were  here,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  tremulous  voice, 
"  and  I  could  not  help  coming  down  to  tell  you  how  I — how  I  bless 
you  for — for  that  night," 

She  stopped — and  held  out  her  hand  in  silence. 

I  seized  it  in  both  of  mine.  For  a  few  moments  I  could  not  speak. 
At  last  I  burst  forth : 

"  Oh,  my  God  !  What  bliss  it  is  for  me  to  see  you ! — I've  been 
thinking  about  it  ever  since — I've  been  afraid  that  you  were  iU — that 
you  would  never  get  over  it." 

And  still  holding  her  hand  in  mine,  I  raised  it  with  tremulous 
eagerness,  and  pressed  it  to  my  lips. 

She  gently  withdrew  it,  but  without  any  appearance  of  anger. 

"  Xo,"  said  she,  "  I  was  not  ill.  A  wakeful  night,  a  very  feverish 
excitement — that  was  all." 

"  I  listened  long  after  you  left,"  said  I,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  and  all 
was  still." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  in  the  same  low  voice.  "  Xo  one  heard  me.  I 
reached  my  room  without  any  one  knowing  it.  But  I  had  much  to 
sustain  me.  For  oh,  sir,  I  felt  deeply,  deeply  grateful  to' find  myself 
back  again,  and  to  know  that  my  folly  had  ended  so.  To  be  again  in 
my  dear  home — with  my  dear  papa — after  the  anguish  that  I  had 
known ! " 

She  stopped. — It  was  a  subject  that  she  could  not  speak  on  with- 
out an  emotion  that  was  visible  in  every  tone.  Her  voice  was  sad, 
and  low,  and  solemn,  and  all  its  intonations  thrilled  to  the  very  core 
of  my  being.  And  for  me — I  had  nothing  to  saj' — I  thrilled,  my  heart 
bounded  at  the  sight  of  her  face,  and  at  the  tones  of  her  voice;  while 
within  me  there  was  a  great  and  unspeakable  joy.  If  I  had  dared  to 
say  to  her  all  that  I  felt  at  that  moment !  But  how  dare  I  ?  She  had 
come  in  the  fulness  of  her  warm  gratitude  to  thank  me  for  what  I 
had  done.  She  did  not  seem  to  think  that,  but  for  me,  she  would  not 
have  left  her  home  at  all.  She  only  remembered  that  I  had  brought 
her  back.     It  was  thus  that  her  generous  nature  revealed  itself. 

Now,  while  she  thus  expressed  such  deep  and  fervent  gratitude,  and 
evinced  such  joy  at  being  again  in  her  home,  and  at  finding  such  an 
ending  to  her  folly,  there  came  to  me  a  great  and  unequalled  exulta- 
tion. For  by  this  I  understood  that  her  folly  was  cured — that  her  in- 
fatuation was  over — that  the  glamour  had  been  dissipated — that  her 
eyes  had  been  opened — and  the  once-adored  Jack  was  now  an  object 
of  indifference. 

"  Have  you  told  any  one  about  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,"  said  she,  "  not  a  soul." 

"ifeis  my  mo.st  intimate  friend,"  said  T,  "but  I  have  kept  this 
secret  from  him.     He  knows  nothing  about  it." 
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"  Of  course  he  does  not,"  said  she,  "  how  was  it  possible  for  you 
to  tell  liim  ?     This  is  imr  secret." 

I  cannot  tell  the  soft,  sweet,  and  soothing  consolation  which  pene- 
trated my  inmost  soul  at  these  words.  Though  few,  they  had  a  world 
of  meaning.  I  noticed  with  delight  the  cool  indifferenco  with  which 
she  spoke  of  him.  Had  .she  expressed  contempt,  I  should  not  have 
been  so  well  pleased.  Perfect  indifference  was  what  I  wnnted,  and 
what  I  found.  Then,  again,  she  acknowledged  me  as  the  only  partner 
in  her  secret,  thus  associating  me  with  herself  in  one  memorable  and 
impressive  way.  Nor  yet  did  she  ask  any  questions  as  to  whom  I 
meant.  Her  indifference  to  him  was  so  great  that  it  did  not  even  ex- 
cite curiosity  as  to  how  I  had  found  out  who  he  was.  She  was 
content  to  take  my  own  statement  without  any  questions  or  observa- 
tions. 

And  there,  as  the  flickering  light  of  the  coal-fire  sprang  up  and 
died  out ;  as  it  threw  from  time  to  time  the  ruddy  glow  of  its  uprising 
flames  upon  her,  she  stood  before  me— a  vision  of  perfect  loveliness — 
like  a  goddess  to  the  devotee,  which  appears  for  an  instant  amid  the 
glow  of  some  mysterious  light,  only  to  fade  out  of  sight  a  moment 
after.  The  rare  and  perfect  grace  of  her  slender  figure,  with  its  dark 
drapery,  fading  into  the  gloom  below — the  fair  outline  of  her  face — 
her  sad,  earnest,  and  melancholy  expression ;  the  intense  and  solemn 
earnestness  of  her  dark,  lustrous  eyes — all  these  conspired  to  form  a 
vision  such  as  impressed  itself  upon  my  memory  forever.  This  was 
the  full  realization  of  my  eager  fancy — this  was  what  I  had  so  longed 
to  see.  I  had  formed  my  own  ideal  of  my  Lady  of  the  Ice— in  private 
life — in  the  parlor— meeting  me  in  the  world  of  society.  And  here 
before  me  that  ideal  stood. 

Now,  it  gives  a  very  singular  sensation  to  a  fellow  to  stand  face  to 
face  with  the  woman  whom  he  worships  and  adores,  and  to  whom  he 
dares  not  make  known  the  feelings  that  swell  within  him ;  and  still 
more  singular  is  this  sensation,  when  this  woman,  whom  he  adores, 
happens  to  be  one  whom  he  has  carried  in  his  arms  for  an  indefinite 
time;  and  more  singular  vet  is  it,  when  she  happens  to  be  one  whom 
he  has  saved  once,  and  once  again,  from  the  most  cruel  fate ;  by  whose 
Bide  he  has  stood  in  what  may  have  seemed  the  supreme  moment  of 
mortal  life ;  whom  he  has  sustained  and  cheered  and  strengthened  in 
a  dread  conflict  with  Death  himself;  singular  enough  is  the  sensation 
that  arises  under  such  circumstances  as  these,  my  boy — singular,  and 
overwhelming,  and  intolerable  ;  a  sensation  which  paralyzes  the 
tongue  and  makes  one  mute,  yet  still  brings  on  a  resistless  and 
invincible  desire  to  speak  and  make  all  known ;  and  should  such  a 
scene  be  too  long  continued,  the  probability  is  that  the  desire  and  the 
longing  thus  to  speak  will  eventually  burst  through  all  restraint,  and 
pour  forth  in  a  volume  of  fierce,  passionate  eloquence,  that  will  rush 
onward,  careless  of  consequences.  Now,  such  was  ray  situation,  and 
such  was  my  sensation,  and  such,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  the  end 
of  it  all,  had  not  the  scene  been  brought  to  an  end  by  the  arrival  of 
O'Halloran  and  his  wife,  preceded  by  a  servant  with  lights,  who  soon 
put  the  room  in  a  state  of  illumination. 

Nora,  as  I  must  still  call  her,  was  somewhat  embarrassed  at  first 
meeting  me — for  she  eould  not  forget  our  last  interview ;  but  she 
gradually  got  over  it,  and,  as  the  evening  wore  on,  she  became  her  old, 
lively,  laughing,  original  self  O'Halloran,  too,  was  in  his  best  and 
most  genial  mood,  and,  as  I  caught  at  times  the  solemn  glance  of  the 
dark  eyes  of  Marion,  I  found  not  a  cloud  upon  the  sky  that  overhung 
our  festivities.  Marian,  too,  had  more  to  say  than  usual.  She  was 
no  longer  so  self-absorbed,  and  so  abstracted,  as  she  once  was.  She 
was  not  playful  and  lively  like  Nora ;  but  she  was,  at  least,  not  sad ; 
she  showed  an  interest  in  all  that  was  going  on,  and  no  longer  dwelt 
apart  like  a  star. 

It  was  evident  that  Xora  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  duel. 
That  was  a  secret  between  O'Halloran  and  me.  It  was  also  evident 
that  she  knew  nothing  about  Marion's  adventure — that  was  a  secret 
between  Marion  and  me  There  was  another  secret,  also,  which  puz- 
zled me,  and  of  which  O'Halloran  must,  of  course,  have  known  as  lit- 
tle as  I  did,  and* this  was  that  strange  act  of  Nora's  in  pretending  to 
be  the  Lady  of  the  lee.  Why  had  she  done  it  ?  For  what  possible 
reason  ?  Why  had  Marion  allowed  her  to  do  it  ?  All  this  was  a 
mystery.  I  also  wondered  much  whether  she  thought  that  I  still  be- 
lieved in  that  pretence  of  hers.  I  thought  she  did,  and  attributed  to 
this  that  embarrassment  which  she  showed  when  she  first  greeted 
me.  On  this,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  her  embarrassment  had,  no 
doubt,  arisen  from  the  fact  that  she  was  playing  a  part,  and  the  con- 


sciousness that  such  a  part  was  altogether  out  of  her  power  to  main- 
tain.    Yet,  why  had  she  done  it  ? 

That  evening  I  had  a  better  opportunity  to  compare  these  two 
most  beautiful  women  ;  for  beautiful  each  most  certainly  was,  though 
in  a  different  way  from  the  other.  I  had  already  felt  on  a  former  occa- 
sion the  bewitching  effect  of  Nora's  manner,  and  I  had  also  felt  to  a 
peculiar  and  memorable  extent  that  spell  which  had  been  cast  upon 
me  by  Marion's  glance.  Now  I  could  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween them  and  my  own  feelings.  For  in  witchery,  in  liveliness,  ia 
musical  laughter,  in  never-failing  merriment,  Nora  far  surpassed  all 
with  whom  I  had  ever  met;  and  for  all  these  reasons  she  had  in  her  a 
rare  power  of  fascination.  But  Marion  was  solemn,  earnest,  intense ; 
and  there  was  that  on-  her  face  which  sent  my  blood  surging  back  to 
my  heart,  as  I  caught  her  glance.  Nora  was  a  woman  to  laugh  and 
chat  with ;  Nora  was  kind  and  gracious,  and  gentle  too ;  Nora  was 
amiable  as  well  as  witty ;  charming  in  manner,  piquant  in  expression, 
inimitable  at  an  anecdote,  with  never-failing  resources,  a  first-rate  lady- 
conversationist,  if  I  may  use  so  formidable  a  word — in  fact,  a  thor- 
oughly fascinating  woman  ;  but  Marion  ! — Marion  was  one,  not  to 
laugh  with,  but  to  die  for;  Marion  had  a  face  that  haunted  you;  a 
glance  that  made  your  heart  leap,  and  your  nerves  tingle ;  a  voice 
whose  deep  intonations  vibrated  through  all  your  being  with  a  certain 
mystic  meaning,  to  follow  you  after  you  had  left  her,  and  come  up 
again  in  your  thoughts  by  day,  and  your  dreams  by  night — Marion  ! 
why  Nora  could  be  surveyed  calmly,  and  all  her  fascinating  power 
analyzed  ;  but  Marion  was  a  power  in  herself,  who  bewildered  you  and 
defied  analysis. 

During  that  time  when  Nora  had  been  confounded  in  my  mind  with 
the  Lady  of  the  Ice,  she  had  indeed  risen  to  the  chief  place  in  my 
thoughts,  though  my  mind  still  failed  to  identify  her  thoroughly.  I 
had  thought  that  I  loved  her,  but  I  had  not.  It  was  the  Lady  of  the 
Ice  whom  I  loved  ;  and,  when  Marion  had  revealed  herself,  then  all 
was  plain.  After  that  revelation  Nora  sank  into  nothingness,  and 
Marion  was  all  in  all. 

Oh,  that  evening,  in  that  pleasant  parlor!     Shall  I  ever  forget  it ! 

Our  talk  was  on  all  things.  Of  course,  I  made  no  allusion  to  my 
journey  over  the  ice,  and  Nora  soon  saw  that  she  was  free  from  any 
such  unpleasant  and  embarrassing  remarks.  Frged  from  this  fear, 
she  became  herself  again.  Never  was  she  more  vivacious,  more  spark- 
ling, or  more  charming.  O'Halloran  joined  the  conversation  in  a  man- 
ner that  showed  the  rarest  resources  of  wit,  of  fun,  and  of  genial 
humor.  Marion,  as  I  said  before,  did  not  hold  aloof,  but  took  a  part 
which  was  subordinate,  it  is  true,  yet,  to  me,  far  more  effective; 
indeed,  incomparably  more  so  than  that  of  the  others.  Indeed,  I  re- 
member now  nothing  else  but  Marion. 

So  the  evening  passed,  and  at  length  the  ladies  retired.  Nora  bade 
me  adieu  with  her  usual  cordiality,  and  her  kindly  and  bewitching 
glance ;  while  Marion's  eyes  threw  upon  me  their  lustrous  glow,  in 
which  there  was  revealed  a  certain  deep  and  solemn  earnestness,  that 
only  intensified,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  the  spell  which  she  had 
thrown  over  my  soul.  • 

And  then  it  was  "  somethin'  warrum."  tJnder  the  effects  of  this, 
my  host  passed  through  several  distinct  and  well-defined  moods  or 
phases. 

First  of  all,  he  was  excessively  friendly  and  affectionate.  He 
alluded  to  our  late  adventure,  and  expressed  himself  delighted  with 
the  result. 

Then  he  became  confidential,  and  explained  how  it  was  that  he,  an 
old  man,  happened  to  have  a  young  wife. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  he  said,  Nora  had  been  left,  under  his  care 
by  her  father.  She  had  lived  in  England  all  her  life,  where  she  had 
been  educated.  Shortly  after  he  had  become  her  guardian  he  had 
been  compelled  to  fly  to  America,  on  account  of  his  connection  with 
the  Young-Ireland  party,  of  which  he  was  a  prominent  member.  He 
had  been  one  of  the  most  vigorous  writers  in  one  of  the  Dublin  papers, 
which  was  most  hostile  to  British  rule,  and  was  therefore  a  marked 
man.  As  he  did  not  care  about  imprisonment  or  a  voyage  to  Botany 
Bay,  he  had  come  to  America,  bringing  with  him  his  ward  Nora,  and 
his  little  daughter  Marion,  then  a  child  of  not  more  than  three  or  four. 
By  this  act  he  had  saved  himself  and  his  property,  which  was  amply 
sufficient  for  his  support.  A  few  years  passed  away,  and  he  found  his 
feelings  toward  Xora  somewhat  different  from  those  of  a  parent — and 
he  also  observed  that  Nora  looked  upon  him  with  tenderer  feelings 
than  those  of  gratitude. 
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"  There's  a  great  difference  intoirely,"  said  he,  "  between  us  now. 
I've  lost  my  youth,  but  she's  kept  hers.  But  thin,  at  that  toirae,  me 
boy,  Phaylim  O'Halloran  was  a  moightily  different  man  from  the  one 
you  see  before  you.  I  was  not  much  over  fortj' — in  me  proime — feel- 
ing as  young  as  any  of  thim,  an'  it  wasn't  an  onnatural  thing  that  I 
should  win  the  love  of  ayven  a  young  gyerrul,  so  it  wasn't.  An'  so 
she  beeame  me  woife — my  Nora — me  darlin' — the  loight  of  me  loife. 
And  she's  aceompanied  me  iver  since  on  all  my  wandherin's  and  phe- 
landherin's,  and  has  made  the  home  of  the  poor  ixoile  a  paradoise,  so 
she  has." 

All  this  was  very  confidential,  and  such  a  confidence  would  prob- 
ably never  have  been  given,  had  it  not  been  for  the  effects  of  "  some- 
thin'  warrum ;  "  but  it  showed  me  several  things  in  the  plainest  man- 
ner. The  first  was,  that  Nora  must  be  over  thirty,  at  any  rate,  and 
was  therefore  very  much  older  than  I  had  taken  her  to  be.  Again, 
her  English  accent  and  style  could  be  accounted  for  ;  and  finally  the 
equally  English  accent  and  style  of  Marion  could  be  understood  and 
accounted  for  on  the  grounds  of  Nora's  influence.  For  a  child  always 
catches  the  accent  of  its  mother  rather  than  of  its  father,  and  Nora 
must,  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  have  been  a  sort  of  mother,  more  or  less, 
to  Marion. 

And  now,  why  the  mischief  did  Nora  pretend  to  be  my  Lady  of  the 
lee,  and  in  the  very  presence  of  Marion  try  to  maintain  a  part  which 
she  could  not  carry  out  ?  And  why,  if  she  were  such  a  loving  and 
faithful  wife,  did  she  deliberately  deceive  the  confiding  O'Halloran, 
and  make  him  believe  that  she  was  the  one  whom  I  had  saved  ?  It 
was  certainly  not  from  any  want  of  love  for  him.  It  must  have  been 
some  scheme  of  hers  which  she  had  formed  in  connection  with  Marion. 
But  what  in  the  world  could  such  a  scheme  have  been,  and  why  in  the 
world  had  she  formed  it  ? 

This  was  the  puzzling  question  that  arose  afresh,  as  O'Halloran  de- 
tailed to  me  very  confidentially  the  history  of  this  romantic  experience 
in  his  life. 

But  this  was  only  one  of  his  moods,  and  this  mood  passed  away. 
The  romantic  and  the  confidential  was  succeeded  by  the  literary  and 
the  scholastic,  with  a  dash  of  the  humorous. 

A  trivial  remark  of  mine,  in  the  course  of  some  literary  criticisms 
of  his,  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  puns.  He  at  once  plunged 
into  the  history  of  puns.  He  quoted  Aristophanes,  Plautus,  Terence, 
Cicero.  He  brought  forward  illustrations  from  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jon- 
son,  Milton,  Puritan  writers,  Congreve,  Cowper,  and  others,  until  he 
concluded  with  Hood,  who  he  declared  had  first  unfolded  to  the  hu- 
man mind  the  possibility  of  the  pun. 

From  this  he  passed  off  lightly  and  easily  into  other  things,  and 
finally  glided  into  the  subject  of  medireval  Latin.  This,  he  asserted, 
was  born  and  nourished  under  peculiar  circumstances,  so  different 
from  classical  Latin  as  to  be  almost  a  new  language,  yet  fullv  equal  to 
it  in  all  the  best  characteristics  of  a  language.  lie  defied  me  to  find 
any  thing  in  classical  poetry  that  would  compare  with  the  "  Dies  Irre," 
the  "Stabat  Mater,"  or  the  "Rhythm  of  Bernard  de  Morlaix."  As  I 
■was  and  am  rather  rusty  in  Latin,  I  did  not  accept  the  .challenge. 
Then  he  asserted  that  mediaeval  Latin  was  so  comprehensive  in  its 
scope  that  it  was  equally  good  for  the  convivial  and  for  the  solemn, 
and  could  speak  equally  well  the  sentiments  of  fun,  love,  and  religion. 
He  proved  this  by  quotations  from  the  immortal  'Walter  Mapes.  He 
overwhelmed  me,  in  fact,  with  quotations.  I  caved  in.  I  was  sup- 
pressed. I  became  extinct.  Finally  he  offered  to  show  me  an  origi- 
nal song  of  his  own,  which  he  asserted  was  "  iminintly  shooted  to  the 
prisint  occasion." 

As  I  had  no  other  way  of  showing  my  opinion  of  it,  I  begged  the 
paper  from  him,  and  give  here  a  true  copy  of  it,  verbatim  et  literatim, 
notes  and  all : 

P-HELIMII   HALLORANII   CARMEN. 

Omnibus  Hibemicis 

Semper  est  ex  more 
VIjio  curas  pellere 

Aut  montano  rore  ;  * 
Is  qui  nescit  bibere, 

Aut  est  cite  satur, 
Hie,  Pol !  me  judice 

Pai-vuH  est  potator.t 

*  Montano  rare— of.,  id.  Hib.,  movntain-dew ;  item,  id.  Scot.,  Hib.,  et 
Amer..  irAiskei/. 

f  JPaniuspotator— ct,  id.  Amer.,  small  potater. 


Omnibus  Americis 

Semper  est  in  ore 
Tuba,  frofides  habens  ex 

Nicotino  flore ; 
Densis  fumi  nubibus 

Et  vivunt  et  movent, 
Hoc  et=t  Bummura  gaudium 

Sic  Te  Bacche  [  foveut.* 

Omnis  tunc  Hibemicus 

Jligret  sine  mora, 
Veuiat  Americam 

Vivat  hac  in  era, 
Nostram  Baccam  capiat,  t 

Et  montanum  rorem, 
Erit,  Pol  I  Americus  % 

In  stecula  sa3Culorum. 

Amen. 


CHAPTER  XXXin.— FR03I  APRIL  TO  JUNE.— TEMPORA  irUTANTUB, 
ET  NOS  MUTAjnTE  IN  ILLIS.— STARTLING  CHAJ^GE  IN  MAE- 
ION  I— AND  WHY?— JACK  AND  HIS  WOES.— THE  VENGEANCE 
OF  MISS  PHILLIPS.— LADIES  WHO  EEF0SE  TO  ALLOW  THEIR 
HEARTS  TO  BE  BROKEN.— NOBLE  ATTITUDE  OE  THE  WIDOW. 
CONSOLATIONS  OF  LOLTE. 

Time  passed  on,  and  week  succeeded  to  week,  without  any  occur- 
rence of  a  decisive  nature.  April  died  out.  May  passed,  and  June 
came.  Then  all  the  trees  burst  into  leaf,  and  the  fields  arrayed  them- 
selves in  green,  and  all  Nature  gave  one  grand  leap  from  winter  into 
summer. 

During  all  this  time  I  was  a  constant  and  a  favored  guest  at  O'Hal- 
loran's.  I  really  don't  think  I  ever  went  anywhere  else.  I  cut  off  all 
visits  to  others — that  is,  in  the  evening — and  went  there  only.  O'Hal- 
loran always  received  me  with  the  same  cordiality,  and  the  ladies 
always  met  me  with  the  same  smile. 

So  many  evenings  in  that  comfortable  parlor,  so  many  chats  with 
the  ladies,  so  many  interviews  with  my  host,  could  not  fail  to  bring  us 
nearer  together.  Such  was,  indeed,  the  case  with  O'Halloran  and 
Nora;  but  with  Marion  it  was  different.  There  was,  indeed,  between 
us  the  consciousness  of  a  common  secret,  and  she  could  not  fail  to 
see  in  my  manner  something  warmer  than  common — ^^something  more 
tender  than  friendship,  for  instance — something,  in  fact,  which,  with- 
out being  at  all  spooney,  was  still  expressive  of  very  delicate  regard. 
Yet  there  came  over  her  something  which  excited  my  fears,  and  filled 
me  with  gloomy  forebodings.  She  seemed  to  lose  that  cordiality  which 
she  evinced  on  that  first  evening  when  I  talked  with  her  alone.  She 
never  threw  at  me  those  deep  glances  which  then  had  made  my  nerves 
tingle.  She  seemed  constrained  and  reserved.  Only  in  speaking  to 
me,  there  was  always  in  her  voice  an  indefinable  sweetness  and  gentle- 
ness, which  made  her  tones  ring  in  my  memory  afterward  like  soft 
music.  That  showed  me  that  there  was  no  coldness  on  her  part ;  and 
so,  too,  when  I  did  catch  at  times  the  glance  of  her  dark  eyes,  there 
was  something  in  them  so  timid,  so  soft,  and  so  shy,  that  I  could  not 
think  of  her  as  wearying  of  me.  Yet  this  Marion,  timid,  tender,  and 
shy ;  this  Marion,  holding  aloof  under  evident  constraint,  keeping 
apart,  giving  me  no  opportunity ;  this  Marion,  who  had  now  exchanged 
the  intensity  and  the  soli-uniity  of  former  days  for  something  so  very 
different — became  a  puzzle  to  me. 

Why  had  she  changed  ?  Was  it  her  returning  regard  for  Jack  ? 
Impossible.  His  name  had  several  times  been  mentioned  without 
causing  any  emotion  in  her.  His  approaching  marriage  with  Mrs. 
Finnimore  had  once  been  mentioned  by  Nora,  who  spoke  of  it  as  an 
interesting  item  of  news.  Marion  heard  it  with  indifference.  Or  was 
she  trying  to  withdraw  from  any  further  intimacy  with  me  ?  Was 
she  suspicious  of  my  intentions,  and  desirous  of  giving  me  no  hope  ? 
Was  she  trying  to  repel  me  at  the  outset  ?  It  seemed  so.  And  so  a 
great  fear  gradually  arose  in  my  heart. 

So  went  the  time  away,  and  toward  the  latter  part  of  May  and  the 
beginning  of  June  I  used  to  take  the  ladies  out  driving,  hoping  that 
these  new  circumstances  might  elicit  some  show  of  cordiality  in 
Marion.  But  this  proved  a  complete  failure  ;  for,  the  closer  we  were 
thrown  together,  the  greater  seemed  her  shy  reticence,  her  timid  re- 
serve, and  her  soft  and  gentle  yet  persistent  manner  of  keeping  me  at 
a  distance. 


*  Te  Bacche— c(.,  id.  Amer.,  Tebacey,  i.  e.,  tobacco. 
+  Baccam— ia  America  vulgc  did  solet,  Bachy. 
t  Amcjicus — cf..  id.  Amer.  a  merry  cuss. 
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And  so,  here  was  I.  I  had  found  my  Lady  of  the  lee  ;  yet  no 
sooner  had  I  found  her  than  she  witj^drew  herself  to  an  inaccessible 
heiglit,  and  seemed  now  as  far  out  of  my  reach  as  on  that  eventful 
morning  when  I  sought  her  at  the  hut  at  Montmorency,  and  found  that 
she  had  fled. 

Spending  so  much  time  as  I  did  at  O'llalloran's,  I  did  not  see  so 
much  of  Jack  as  before  ;  yet  he  used  to  drop  in  from  time  to  time 
in  the  morning,  and  pour  forth  the  sorrows  of  his  soul. 

Marion's  name  he  never  mentioned.     Either  he  had  forgotten  all 
about  her,  which  was  not  improbable;   or  the  subject  was  too  painful 
a  one  for  him  to  touch  upou,  which  also  was  not  improbable ;  or, 
finally,  her  affair  became 
overshadowed   by    other 
and    weightier    matters, 
which  was  in  the  highest 
degree  natural. 

His  first  great  trouble 
arose  from  the  action  of 
Miss  Phillips. 

He  had  gone  there  a 
second  time  to  call,  and 
had  again  been  told  that 
she  was  not  at  home.  He 
turned  away  vowing  ven- 
geance, but  in  the  follow- 
ing morning  found  that 
vengeance  was  out  of 
the  (juestion  ;  for  he  re- 
ceived a  parcel,  contim 
ing  all  the  letters  which 
he  had  ever  written  to 
Miss  Phillips,  and  all  the 
presents  that  he  had  e\er 
given  her,  with  a  polite 
note,  requesting  the  re 
turn  of  her  letters.  This 
was  a  blow  that  he  w  is 
not  prepared  for.  It 
struck  home.  Howes ti, 
there  was  no  help  for  it — 
so  he  returned  herlettLTs 
and  then  came  to  me  n  ith 
all  kinds  of  vague  thre  it^ 

Such  threats,  ho« 
ever,  could  not  be  earned 
out ;  and  as  for  Miss 
Phillips,  she  was  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  thtm 
She  accepted  the  situa 
tion  wonderfully  well 
She  did  mor e — s h e 
triumphed  over  it.  In 
a  short  time  she  had  oth- 
ers at  her  feet,  prominent 
among  whom  was  Colonel 
Blount — a  dashing  offi- 
cer, a  Victoria  Cross,  and 
a  noble  fellow  in  every 
respect.  Thus  Miss  Phil- 
lips revenged  herself  on 
Jack.      She    tossed   him 


And  holding  h( 


Chapter 


aside  coolly  and  contemptuously,  and  replaced  him  with  a  man  whom 
Jack  himself  felt  to  be  his  superior.  And  all  this  w.ts  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  Jack.     And,  what  was  more,  he  was  devoured  with  jealousy. 

The  worst  thing  about  it  all,  however,  was  the  crushing  blow  which 
it  gave  to  his  self-love.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  very  much 
taken  down,  on  one  occasion,  when  I  informed  him  incidentally  that 
Marion  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  was  said  to  be  in  better  health 
than  she  had  known  for  years.  Miss  Phillips's  policy,  however,  was 
a  severer  blow.  For  it  had  all  along  been  his  firm  belief  that  his 
tangled  love-affairs  could  not  end  without  a  broken  heart,  or  melan- 
choly madness,  or  life-long  sorrow,  or  even  death,  to  one  or  more  of 
his  victims.  To  save  them  from  such  a  fate,  he  talked  of  suicide. 
All  this  was  highly  romantic,  fearfully  melodramatic,  and  even  mys- 


teriously tragic.  But,  unfortunately  for  Jack's  self-conceit,  the  event 
did  not  coincide  with  these  highly-colored  views.  The  ladies  refused 
to  break  their  hearts.  Those  organs,  however  susceptible  and  tender 
they  may  have  been,  beat  bravely  on.  Number  Three  viewed  him  with 
indilference.  Miss  Phillips  coolly  and  contemptuously  east  him  off,, 
and  at  once  found  new  consolation  in  the  devotion  of  another.  Broken 
hearts  !  Melancholy  madness  !  Life-long  sorrow  !  Not  they,  indeed. 
They  didn't  think  of  him.  They  didn't  confide  their  wrongs  to  any 
avenger.  Xo  brother  or  other  male  relative  sent  Jack  a  challenfe. 
He  was  simply  dropped.  He  was  forgotten.  Xow  any  one  may  see 
the  chagriu  which  such  humiliation  must  have  caused  to  one  of  Jack's 

temper. 

And  how  did  the  wid- 
ow treat  Jack  all  this- 
time  ?  The  widow  !  She 
was  sublime ;  for  she- 
showed  at  once  the  fos- 
tering care  of  a  mother,, 
and  the  forgiveness  of  a 
saint.  Forgiveness  ? 
That's  not  the  word.  I 
am  wrong.  She  showed 
nothing  of  the  kind> 
On  the  contrary,  she 
evinced  no  consciousness 
whatever  that  any  of- 
fence had  been  commit- 
ted. If  Jack  had  deceiv- 
ed her  as  to  Miss  Phil- 
lips, she  showed  no 
knowledge  of  such  de- 
ceit ;  if  he  had  formed 
other  entanglements  of 
which  he  had  never  told 
her,  she  never  let  him 
know  whether  she  had. 
found  out  or  not ;  if  Jack. 
went  every  evening  to- 
console  himself  with 
Louie,  any  discovery 
which  the  widow  may 
have  made  of  so  very  in- 
teresting yet  transparent 
a  fact  was  never  alluded 
to  by  her.  Such  was  the 
lofty  ground  which  the- 
widow  took  in  reference 
to  Jack  and  his  afiairs,, 
and  such  was  the  manner 
with  which  she  viewed 
him  and  them — a  man- 
ner elevated,  serene, 
calm,  untroubled — a  man- 
ner always  the  same. 
For  she  seemed  above  all 
care  for  such  things.  Too- 
high-minded,  you  know_ 
Too  lofty  in  soul,  my  boy, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Like  some  tall  cliff  that 
rears  its  awful  form, 
swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  cleaves  the  storm,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.     Such  was  the  demeanor  of  the  widow  Finnimore. 

She  was  so  kind  and  cordial  that  Jack  had  not  a  word  to  say.  After 
a  few  days  of  absence,  during  which  he  had  not  dared  to  call  on  her, 
he  had  ventured  back,  and  was  greeted  with  the  gentlest  of  reproaches 
for  his  neglect,  and  was  treated  with  an  elaboration  of  kindness  that 
was  positively  crushing.  So  he  had  to  go,  and  to  keep  going.  She 
would  not  suffer  a  single  cloud  to  arise  between  them.  An  unvarying 
sweetness  diffused  itself  evermore  over  her  very  pretty  face,  and 
through  all  the  tones  of  her  very  musical  voice.  And  so  .Jack  was 
held  fast,  bound  by  invisible  yet  infrangible  bonds,  and  his  soul  was 
kept  in  complete  subjection  by  the  superior  ascendency  of  the  widow. 
So  he  went  to  see  her  every  day.    About  si.-c,  generally  dined  there- 


d  it  to  my  lips."— 
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Always  left  at  eight,  or  just  as  dinner  was  over.  Xot  mucli  time  for 
tenderness,  of  course.  Jack  didn't  feel  particularly  inclined  for  that 
■sort  of  thing.  The  widow,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  lay  any  stress 
on  that,  nor  did  she  allow  herself  to  suspect  that  Jack  was  altogether 
■too  cold  for  a  lover.  Not  she.  Beaming,  my  boy.  All  smiles,  you 
know.  Always  the  same.  Glad  to  see  him  when  he  came — a  pleas- 
ant smile  of  adieu  at  parting.  In  fact,  altogether  a  model  ^aiicee,  such 
as  is  not  often  met  with  in  this  vale  of  tears. 

Now  always,  after  leaving  this  good,  kind,  smiling,  cordial,  pretty, 
■clever,  fascinating,  serene,  accomplished,  hospitable,  and  altogether 
unparalleled  widow.  Jack  would  calmly,  quietly,  and  deliberately  go 
over  to  the  Bertons',  and  stay  there  as  long  as  he  could.  What  for  ? 
Was  he  not  merely  heaping  up  sorrow  for  himself  in  continuing  so 
ardently  this  Platonic  attachment  ?  For  Louie  there  was  no  danger. 
According  to  Jack,  she  still  kept  up  her  teasing,  quizzing,  and  laugh- 
ing mood.  Jack's  break-up  with  Miss  Phillips  was  a  joke.  He  had 
confided  to  her  that  he  had  also  broken  off  with  Number  Three ;  and, 
■though  she  could  not  find  out  the  cause,  this  became  another  joke. 
Finally,  his  present  attitude  with  regard  to  the  widow  was  viewed  by 
her  as  the  best  joke  of  all.  She  assured  him  that  the  widow  was  to 
be  his  fate,  and  that  she  had  driven  the  others  from  the  field,  so  as  to 
Jiave  him  exclusively  to  herself. 

And  thus  Jack  alternated  and  vibrated  between  the  ■n-idow  and 
Louie,  and  all  his  entanglements  were  now  reduced  to  these  two. 

Such  is  a  full,  frank,  fair,  free,  ample,  lucid,  and  luminous  expla- 
nation of  the  progress  of  affairs,  frhich  explanation  was  necessary  in 
order  to  make  the  reader  fully  understand  the  full  meaning  of  what 
follows. 

[to    be    continued.] 


XISBOlSr  AND  THE  PORTUGUESE. 

BY   A  KECEST   ENGLISH   TRAVELLER. 

THE  Eev.  Alfred  Charles  Smith  is  an  English  clergyman,  an  expe- 
rienced traveller,  who  visited  Portugal  in  search  of  a  mild 
climate  in  the  spring  of  1869,  and  has  narrated  his  adventures  in  an 
unpretending  and  interesting  manner.  We  compile  from  his  volume 
the  following  account  of  Lisbon,  and  the  national  character  of  the 
people : 

FIBST  VIEW  OF  LISBOSr. 

And  now  we  have  passed  the  picturesque  tower  of  Belem,  conspicu- 
ously projecting  into  the  river,  and  the  whole  view  of  Lisbon  bursts 
upon  our  sight.  It  is  a  noble  view,  and  -worthy  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  Genoa  or  Naples  from  the  sea ;  and  I  do  not  think  we  were  at 
all  prepared  to  see  so  large  or  so  magnificent  a  city.  Built,  like  all 
the  other  large  towns  of  Portugal,  on  steep  hills,  the  houses  rising  tier 
above  tier  from  the  water's  edge  to.  the  extreme  summit,  and  stretch- 
ing along  the  river's  bank  for  nearly  five  English  miles  in  length,  the 
whole  city  is  comprehended  in  a  single  glance,  and  so  looks  very  im- 
posing and  much  larger  than  it  really  is.  Doubtless  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine must  be  taken  into  account  as  we  appraise  the  value  of  our 
picture,  for  even  Lisbon  would  not  show  to  advantage  in  a  London 
fog,  but  then  no  such  phenomenon  peculiar  to  the  Thames  has  ever 
appeared  upon  the  Tagus ;  and  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
■brightest  and  clearest  of  skies  is  the  normal  atmospheric  condition  of 
the  Portuguese  capital.  Even  the  cynical  Childe  Harold,  who  is  by  no 
tneans  flattering  to  this  country,  was  forced  to  exclaim,  as  the  brilliant 
<!ity  burst  upon  his  view — 

"  What  beauties  doth  Lisboa  first  unfold  ! 
Her  image  floatinjf  in  that  noble  tide 
Which  poets  vainly  pave  with  sands  of  gold." 

THE  GALLEGOS,   OR  POETESS. 
^  Their  mode  of  carrying  heavy  burdens  is  very  ingenious :  each  man 

is  provided  with  a  tightly-made  straw  collar  covered  with  cloth,  and 
^shaped  like  a  horseshoe ;  this  he  places  round  his  neck,  the  open  part 
in  front ;  then,  when  they  have  collected  the  heavy  goods  they  are 
about  to  carry,  it  may  be  a  cask,  or  a  large  bale  of  merchandise,  or 
four  or  five  large  boxes,  these  are  rapidly  tied  together  with  cord,  and 
suspended  from  a  pole,  which,  pressing  upon  their  straw  collars,  is' 
carried  slowly  along  between  two  Gallegos ;  and  it  is  astonishing  what 
■heavy  weights  these  sturdy  porters  will  convey  up  and  down  the  streets 
of  Lisbon,  where  wagons  and  carts  are  still  almost  unknown,  and 
■where,  within  a  very  short  time,  wheels  were  seldom  seen,    put  though 


all  kinds  of  goods  are  thus  co^^eyed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Gallego, 
his  principal  business  is  to  carry  the  water  from  the  fountains  through- 
out the  city.  Now,  there  are  many  noble  fountains  scattered  about 
the  town,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  system  of  supplying  the  houses  by 
means  of  pipes,  and  cisterns,  and  taps — no  water  company  to  insure  a 
constant  supply  of  that  invaluable  element.  Therefore,  around  all  the 
fountains,  and  from  early  morning  to  night,  the  stranger  will  be  inter- 
ested to  watch  crowds  of  these  patient  Gallegos  sitting  in  rows  on 
their  gayly-painted  water-casks,  chatting  in  merry  mood,  and  scrupu- 
lously waiting  their  turns  to  fill  their  casks,  and  then  trotting  off  with 
their  burden  on  their  shoulder,  upon  which  a  white  cloth  has  been 
previously  doubled,  some  of  them  to  supply  private  houses,  and  some 
to  cry  "  agua  "  through  the  streets,  amid  this  water-drinking  people, 
not  unlike  the  Sakka,  who,  with  goatskin  on  back,  and  brass  cup  in 
hand,  sings  "  mora  "  in  the  streets  of  Cairo. 

Now,  these  Gallegos  are  in  reality  Gallicians  from  the  north  of 
Spain ;  but,  like  the  Swiss  of  old,  they  expatriate  themselves  with  a 
view  to  collecting  money,  and  have  voluntarily  become  the  "  helots  " 
or  the  "  Gibeonites  "  of  Lisbon,  veritable  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers 
of  water ;  nay,  so  thoroughly  have  they  assumed  this  position,  that 
the  proud  Portuguese  beggar  disdains  to  interfere  with  au  occupation 
fitted  only  for  slaves,  and,  as  he  shrugs  his  shoulders,  exclaims  in  the 
well-known  proverb,  "  The  Almighty  made  the  Portuguese  first,  and 
then  made  the  Gallego  to  wait  upon  him."  Jlethinks,  however,  that 
the  despised  Gallego  has  the  best  of  the  argument,  as  he  pockets  the 
affront  and  jingles  the  money  he  is  collecting  wherewith  to  retire  to 
his  native  mountains  and  end  his  days  in  comfort,  and  whispers  to 
himself,  sotto  voce,  in  the  proverb  he  knows  so  well,  "  We  are  God's 
people ;  it  is  their  water,  but  we  sell  it  them." 

CARTS  m  LISBON: 
I  have  said  that  there  are  few  carts  in  Lisbon,  but  nothing  will 
rivet  the  attention  of  the  newly-landed  traveller  more  than  the  sight 
which  will  soon  catch  his  eye  of  some  antiquated  ^Za«s<n«m  moving 
slowly  through  the  streets.  These  ancient  and  most  clumsy  but  pic- 
turesque vehicles  can  never  have  altered  their  shape  since  the  days 
of  Virgil,  and  assuredly,  from  the  indescribable  groaning  and  squeaking 
they  emit  in  all  other  places  save  the  capital  (where  such  music  is  now 
forbidden  under  the  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine),  they  still  deserve  the 
epithets  bestowed  by  that  poet,  "  Str'ulentia,  gementia  plaustra.'" 
Their  peculiarity  consists  in  the  ponderous  axle,  to  which  heavy  solid 
wheels  without  spokes  are  firmly  fixed,  and  which  revolves  with  the 
wheels,  not  without  labor  and  pain ;  add  to  this  a  few  planks  for  the 
bed,  with  or  without  sides  as  the  case  may  be,  a  long  pole  and  an  elabo- 
rately-carved yoke,  a  pair  of  cream  or  dun  colored  oxen,  and  a  pic- 
turesque carter,  armed  with  a  long  ox-goad,  and  dressed  in  various- 
colored  garments,  and  -n-e  have  before  us  the  identical  cart  which  not 
only  Virgil  and  Juvenal  have  described,  but  which  Homer  too  has  por- 
trayed, and  of  which  we  may  see  an  exact  representation  taken  from  a 
bass-relief  at  Rome,  and  equally  applicable  to  the  antique  wain  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  or  the  modern  cart  of  Portugal,  under  the  head  "  Plaua- 
trum  "  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  "  by  Dr. 
Smith.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  these  most  clumsy  machines  should 
still  continue,  when  it  is  considered  how  heavy  must  be  the  draught, 
and  what  a  waste  of  power  such  construction  entails ;  it  is  still  more 
strange  that  the  creaking,  grinding,  groaning,  which  accompanies 
every  turn  of  the  axle  should  be  tolerated,  when  not  only  that  most 
horrible  noise  might  be  immediately  obviated,  but  with  it  the  wear  of 
material  and  additional  labor  of  the  oxen  be  sensibly  diminished  bv 
the  application  of  a  little  oil  or  grease,  as  in  fact  is  now  made  compul- 
sory in  Lisbon ;  but  I  was  told  that  the  drivers  resent  such  interference 
with  their  privileges  as  atrocious  tyranny,  and  that  they  enjoy  the 
music  of  their  carts,  as  more  educated  ears  delight  in  the  harmonies 
of  an  orchestra,  while  they  affirm,  with  the  tendency  to  superstition 
for  which  they  are  notorious,  that  such  noise  avails  to  the  driving 
away  of  evil  spirits  and  hobgoblins,  which  assuredly  it  may,  if  at  least 
the  fairies  they  dread  be  fairies  of  good  taste. 

STREET  CRIES  OF  LISBON'. 
Possibly  it  may  be  for  a  similar  reason  that  the  street  cries  of  Lis- 
bon are  so  harsh,  so  discordant,  and  withal  so  continuous.  Never  was 
a  city  so  bescreamed ;  and  as  you  walk  through  it,  morning,  noon, 
and  evening,  the  same  continual  chorus  of  cries  in  voices  of  various 
tones  of  shrillness  and  harshness  assails  your  ears.     Every  conceiv- 
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able  .article  of  sale  is  cried  by  th«  scUe^as  he  or  she  marches  through 
the  middle  of  tlie  streets  with  the  basket  or  bundle  of  wares  poised  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  or  held  beneath  the  arm.  And  such  a  jumble  of 
articles!  meat  and  muslin,  water  and  wood,  furniture  and  fish,  milk 
and  millinery,  all  seem  mixed  up  together  in  this  strife  of  tongues,  and 
the  shriller  the  voice  in  this  contest  for  custom  the  better  the  chance 
that  the  article  thus  shrieked  will  find  a  purchaser. 

CLEANLINESS  OF  LISBON. 
We  had,  I  acknowledge,  expected  to  find  Lisbon  and  the  Lisbon- 
ites  unsavory  and  unclean,  for  they  have  long  had  this  reputation,  and 
we  had  not  forgotten  the  poet's  description — ■ 

"Whoso  entereth  within  tliis  town. 

That,  sheening  far,  celestial  seems  to  be. 
Disconsolate  will  wander  up  and  down, 
'Mid  many  things  unsightly  to  strange  e'e ; 
For  hut  and  palace  show  like  filthily." 

Doubtless  this  was  the  case  not  many  years  ago ;  but,  as  we  wan- 
dered through  the  handsome  streets,  and  admired  the  elegant  build- 
ings, the  squares,  and  the  public  gardens,  we  simultaneously  ciclaimed 
that  we  knew  no  foreign  town  which  had  such  a  general  air  of  clean- 
liness, and  we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  how  remarkably  bright 
and  fresh  and  sweet  the  whole  city  appeared  to  be.  Subsequent  ob- 
servation only  corroborated  these  first  impressions,  and  I  now  unhesi- 
tatingly declare  that  no  town  of  Southern  lands,  not  even  Turin, 
which  in  some  respects  it  resembles,  presents  a  cleaner,  fairer  appear- 
ance than  the  much-maligned  city  of  Lisbon.  To  this,  no  doubt,  the 
steepness  of  the  streets  in  great  measure  conduces,  for  the  seven  hills 
on  which  it  is  built  by  no  means  resemble  the  seven  hills  of  Rome, 
such  gentle  slopes  as  to  be  scarcely  traced  by  the  diligent  inquirer ; 
but  these  are  real  sharp  inclines,  such  as  would  not  disgrace  the  city 
of  Bath,  so  that  to  walk  over  Lisbon  was  a  laborious  task  in  hot 
weather,  and  one  interminable  ascent  and  descent,  with  the  very  rare 
relief  of  a  little  flat  ground,  which  was  immediately  seized  upon  for  a 
"Pra(;a,"  or  "  Largo,"  or  a  public  garden.  Xow,  in  a  warm  climate 
there  is,  ne.\t  to  good  drainage  and  cleanliness,  nothing  more  essential 
for  the  health  as  well  as  the  comfort  of  a  town  than  large  open  spaces 
which  may  act  as  reservoirs  of  air,  or,  as  tliey  have  been  well  called, 
"  the  lungs  "  of  a  city,  and  with  these  Lisbon  is  admirably  provided. 
The  public  squares  are  generally  planted  with  trees  which  are  inval- 
uable for  shade,  and  well  provided  with  seats,  and,  as  the  whole  popu- 
lation seeks  the  open  air  as  the  coolness  of  evening  draws  on,  tlie 
nightly  assemblage  in  these  squares  was  very  great,  just  as  is  the  case 
in  the  Alamedas  and  Prados  of  the  cities  of  Spain.  But  still  more 
valuable,  and  far  more  beautiful,  are  the  public  gardens,  which,  sit- 
uated in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  planted  with  rare  Brazilian  flowers 
and  shrubs,  which  thrive  with  extraordinary  vigor  in  this  climate,  are 
always  open  to  the  people,  and  with  their  fragrant  scents,  delightful 
shade,  and  the  perpetual  splash  of  fountains,  invite  the  passer-by  to 
seek  repose  for  a  while. 

GENERAL  lilPRESSIONS. 

Imposing  in  size,  clean  in  appearance,  handsome  with  regard  to  its 
buildings,  steep  with  reference  to  its  streets,  warm  as  to  its  tempera- 
ture, civil,  orderly,  and  gentle  as  to  its  inhabitants  ;  such  were  the 
epithets  we  at  once  bestowed  upon  Lisbon  ;  and  the  good  opinion  we 
formed  of  it  at  first  we  retained  to  the  end  of  our  visit,  and  still  our 
verdict  is  altogether  in  its  favor,  and  we  are  quite  prepared  to  echo 
the  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  its  earliest  founders,  when  it  was  called 
Olisippo,  or  Olisipo,  a  Phoenician  term  (as  Pliny  informs  us)  signifying 
"  Pleasant  Bay,"  which  its  Roman  conquerors,  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
exchanged  for  the  scarcely  less  complimentary  title  of  "  Felieitas 
Julia." 

TBE  GREAT  EARTHQUAKE. 

But  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  world- 
renowned  earthquake  had,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  without  previous 
warning,  laid  the  entire  city  in  ruins,  destroying  the  houses,  which 
crumbled  up,  it  is  said,  and  disappeared  in  dust,  burying  the  wretched 
inhabitants  beneath  \\\&dehrh.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  such  a  visita- 
tion. The  morning  of  November  1,  1755,  was  fine  and  calm ;  the  sun 
shone  out  in  full  lustre,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  sky  is  reported  to 
have  been  serene  and  clear ;  and  there  was  nothing  to  betoken  any 
unusual  event,  no  warning  rumbling  to  herald  the  impending  calamity. 
The  city  stood  in  its  accustomed  sunshine,  and  the  iuhabitants  rose  to 


their  every-day  occupations,  never  dreaming  of  tlie  general  destruc- 
tion hanging  over  them.  'Then  of  a  sudden  the  first  shock  began, 
rapidly  followed  by  other  and  more  severe  shocks,  till,  in  the  short 
space  of  fifteen  minutes,  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  and 
the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  overwhelmed.  Nor  was  the  heaving, 
cracking  earth  the  only  element  which  fought  against  the  devoted  city. 
On  a  sudden  a  huge  wave  rose  from  the  troubled  river,  mounting  fifty 
feet  above  the  water-level,  and  sweeping  over  the  banks  on  which  a 
terror-stricken  crowd  was  congregated  for  safety,  away  from  the  fall- 
ing houses,  drew  them  all  into  its  bed,  together  with  all  the  ships  and 
boats  in  the  harbor,  and  so  effectually  engulfed  them  that  no  vestige 
of  them  was  ever  seen  again.  Fires,  too,  breaking  out  in  many  parts 
of  the  city,  some  say  in  a  hundred  places  at  once,  raged  with  great 
fury,  and,  unchecked  by  the  inhabitants,  consumed  the  greater  por- 
tion of  what  the  earthquake  had  left ;  while  a  brisk  breeze  arose  to 
fan  the  flames  and  join  in  the  work  of  destruction.  Thus  all  the  ele- 
ments combined  against  Lisbon,  and  the  result,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, was  that  no  less  than  fifty  thousand  human  beings  perished  in 
that  catastrophe,  while  the  value  of  the  property  destroyed  has  been 
estimated  at  two  million  pounds. 

SPANISH  AND  PORTUGUESE  CATHOLICISM. 

The  Portuguese  churches  are  very  much  plainer,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  though  there  are  exceptions,  are  wanting  in  the  magnificent  mar- 
bles, the  copious  gilding,  and  the  innumeraijle  pictures  and  statues 
with  which  Spanish  churches  are .  decorated  from  ceiling  to  floor. 
Neither  is  their  arrangement  as  in  the  sister  country  of  Spain,  but 
rather  savors  of  the  churches  of  Italy  or  France.  There  is  no  walled- 
in  coro.,  with  its  irascoro,  blocking  up  the  nave  and  concealing  the 
high  altar.  But,  above  all,  the  dedication  of  the  cathedrals,  as  well 
as  the  chief  post  of  honor  in  the  high  altar,  is  here  devoted  to  our 
blessed  Lord,  and  not  (as  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  universally  the  case 
in  Ultramontane  Spain)  given  up  to  the  A'irgin,  perhaps  commemorat- 
ing her  assumption,  but  still  oftener  her  immaculate  conception,  that 
last  and  most  extreme  dogma  of  Rome,  in  which  Mariolatrous  Spain 
especially  delights.  Now,  this  divergence  between  the  two  sister 
countries  of  the  Peninsula,  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  interior  of 
their  respective  churches,  and  still  more  in  the  dedication  of  their 
cathedrals,  suggests  at  once  that  the  tenets  held  by  the  two  nations 
are  not  identical,  and  such,  in  fact,  we  find  to  be  the  case.  For, 
whereas  Spain  is  proverbially  the  stronghold  of  all  that  is  extreme  in 
Romish  doctrine,  and  in  this  respect  "  His  most  Catholic  Majesty,  the 
eldest  and  most  dutiful  Son  of  the  Church,"  as  he  was  officially  styled, 
ruled  over  a  nation  far  more  obedient  to  the  fiats  of  the  Holy  Roman 
See  than  the  subjects  of  the  pope  himself,  the  Portuguese  clergy  are 
entirely  opposed  to  such  opinions  ;  indeed,  to  so  great  an  extent  do 
thev  show  their  aversion  to  them,  that  in  the  University  of  Coimbra, 
where  theology  especially  flourishes,  several  of  the  text-books  em- 
ployed in  the  schools  are  said  to  be  in  the  "  Index  Expurgatorius  "  of 
Rome. 

SPANISH  AND  PORTUGUESE  CHARACTER. 

Hitherto  I  have  said  little  of  the  Portuguese  beyond  an  occasional 
casual  remark  on  their  behavior  ;  but  now  this  seems  a  fitting  place 
to  express  my  unqualified  admiration  of  their  general  character.  I 
had  expected  to  find  them  partaking  of  the  disposition  of  their  Span- 
ish neighbors,  and  I  confess  that  I  am  not  an  admirer  of  the  Spaniards. 
I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  the  fashion  to  extol  the  lofty  bearing,  the 
noble  air,  the  proud  self-respect  of  that  haughty  race ;  but  I  fail  to 
see  on  what  solid  foundation  such  superior  and  somewhat  defiant  pre- 
tensions rest.  In  my  humble  judgment,  such  excessive  self-lauda- 
tion and  self-appreciation,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  whole  world  beyond, 
savor  rather  of  empty  conceit  and  ridiculous  arrogance ;  and  this  be- 
comes the  more  apparent,  when  one  examines  the  ground  of  such 
boasting,  as  inordinate  assumption  of  superiority  seems  to  challenge  ^ 
us  to  do.  Now,  after  travelling  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Spain,  and  after  frequent  contact  with  her  people  of  every  class,  I 
should  be  disposed  to  pronounce  that  they  are  below  the  average  in 
most  of  those  attributes  which  chiefly  redound  to  the  credit  of  na- 
tional character.  Mr.  Ford,  in  his  admirable  "  Hand-book  of  Spain,"  i 
tells  us  that  the  "  so-called  lower  orders  are  superior  to  those  who  ar- 
rogate to  themselves  the  title  of  being  their  betters."  If  this  be  so, 
then  I  can  only  say  that  bad  indeed  are  the  best,  for  it  is  to  the  lower 
orders,  the  people  generally,  that  I  allude,  when  I  denounce  as  most 
objectionajjle  that  vast  assumption  of  self-importance,  the  effect  of 
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which  is  first  to  despise  all  ether  nations,  and  then  to  treat  them  not 
only  without  courtesy,  but  without  common  civility  ;  and  I  am  obliged 
to  own  that  I  know  no  other  people  who  delight,  on  all  occasions,  to 
assert  their  pretended  superioritj',  not  only  by  a  loud  and  boisterous 
free-and-easy  tone,  at  every  opportunity,  but  by  positive  rudeness  and 
studied  impertinence ;  and  that  this  is  no  exceptional  character,  ap- 
pertaining to  but  a  fen-  individuals,  but  general  throughout  the  na- 
tion, I  have  a  very  decided  opinion,  an  opinion,  too,  confirmed  by  a 
second  and  recent  journey  through  Spain. 

Now,  to  all  this  the  Portuguese  character  is  an  exact  contrast ;  in- 
deed I  know  no  nation  which  recommends  itself  to  the  stranger  so 
much  at  first  sight  as  this  remarkably  civil,  obliging,  respectful, 
deferential  race.  Xot  indeed  by  any  hyperbolic  phrases  or  extrava- 
gant pretensions,  as  when  the  Spanish  noble  puts  his  palace  and  all 
its  contents  at  your  disposal,  without  the  slightest  intention  of  bestow- 
ing on  you  one  single  maravedi ;  but  I  have  invariably  found  that  the 
Portuguese,  of  all  classes,  will  at  every  opportunity  undergo  any 
trouble,  take  any  pains,  submit  to  real  inconvenience,  to  show  a  kind- 
ness to  the  stranger,  while  there  is  not  to  be  found  throughout  the 
country  any  of  that  false  pride,  that  hateful  hauteur,  that  abominable 
assumption,  which  prevail  to  so  great  an  extent  across  the  border. 
These,  it  is  true,  are  but  superficial  and  inferior  traits  of  character ; 
but  as,  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  very  apparent  to  the  traveller,  so,  on 
the  other,  they  form  a  tolerably  correct  index  of  what  is  more  hidden 
from  view.  Thus  the  Portuguese  is  not  only  far  more  truthful,  from 
having  no  cause  for  concealment  and  no  desire  of  self-laudation,  but 
he  is  far  more  open  and  honest,  less  liable  to  take  offence,  and  conse- 
quently less  vindictive.  In  short,  the  more  I  compare  the  disposition 
of  the  two  nations  which  inhabit  the  Peninsula,  the  more  convinced  I 
am  that  the  advantage  lies  very  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Portuguese, 
for  whom,  indeed,  I  have  learned  to  entertain  a  very  sincere  regard, 
and  an  admiration  which  I  am  very  far  from  feeling  toward  the 
Spaniards. 

As  I  am  well  aware  that  the  opinions  I  have  ventured  to  express, 
in  contrasting  Portuguese  with  Spanish  character,  are  altogether  op- 
posed to  the  laudations  of  every  thing  connected  with  Spain  (save  and 
except  Spanish  bonds)  which  some  enthusiasts  have  lately  proclaimed, 
I  desire  to  fortify  my  own  assertions  with  the  judgment  of  an  unex- 
ceptionable witness,  who  seems  to  bear  me  out  in  my  views.  The  late 
Duke  of  Wellington  will  be  allowed  to  be  as  sound  and  unprejudiced 
a  judge  of  character  as  may  readily  be  found,  and  he  had  ample  op- 
portunities during  the  long  Peninsular  War  for  forming  a  decided 
opinion  in  regard  to  both  nations ;  but,  throughout  his  dispatches, 
and  notoriously  in  his  estimation,  the  Spaniards  were  altogether  dis- 
agreeable and  distasteful,  and  are  generally  mentioned  with  marked 
disapproval  and  dislike ;  whereas  to  the  Portuguese  he  became  more 
and  more  attached,  as  experience  made  him  more  familiar  with  their 
national  character. 

IN   HANGING  GARDENS. 

TN  an  old  city,  so  the  Rabbins  tell, 
-*-    Lived  a  fair  lady  having  youth  and  wealth, 
Who  in  the  hanging  gardens  loved  to  dwell ; 
And  like  a  shadow,  and  as  still  as  stealth, 
She  walked  the  soundless  paths  that  climbed  to  kiss 
The  sun  above  the  grand  metropolis. 

Here  stair  on  stair,  with  heavy  balustrade. 
And  columned  hybrids  cut  in  rigid  stone, 

And  vase,  and  sphinx,  and  obelisk,  arrayed, 

And  arched  wide  bridges  over  wheelways  thrown. 

Valleys  of  heaven  the  gardens  seemed  to  be. 

Or  isles  of  cloud-land  in  a  sunset  sea. 

The  lady,  daughter  of  some  prince  or  king. 

Was  loved  by  one  who,  rich,  had  lowly  birth. 

He  gave  her  gems  enclosed  in  toy  or  ring. 
Trifles  of  cost,  of  value  for  their  dearth ; 

But  she  was  used  to  greater  gifts  than  these. 

And  their  poor  beauty  failed  her  heart  to  please. 


•  Tlie  Soul  is  child  of  Heaven,  and  when  the  world. 

Her  lover,  brings  his  presents,  wealth  and  fame — 
Wealth,  a  bird  jewelled ;  fame,  a  ring  impearled — 

She  is  not  satisfied.     She  holds  no  blame  ; 
But  dreams  of  hanging  gardens  pathed  with  bliss 
Above  a  golden-domed  metropolis. 

THE  THREE  BROTHERS. 

Br   ilRS.    OLIPHANT,    A0THOR    OP    "  THE    CHRONICLES    OF    CARLINGFOED," 
"  THE   BROWNINGS,"  ETC. 

CHAPTER  XLI.— A  STRUGGLE. 

There  are  moments  in  life  which  are  so  sweet  as  to  light  up  whole 
weeks  of  gloom  ;  and  there  are  moments  so  dreadful  as  to  make  the 
unfortunate  actors  in  them  tremble  at  the  recollection  to  the  end  of 
their  lives.  Che  nd  pensier  rin  nuova  la  paura.  Such  a  moment  in 
the  life  of  Frank  Eenton  was  that  in  which  he  suddenly  heard  the 
padrona's  knock  at  her  own  door.  He  had  been  as  happy  as  a  young 
man  could  be.  He  had  felt  himself  willing,  and  over  again  willing,  to 
give  up  every  thing  without  a  regret,  for  the  sake  of  the  love  he  had 
won,  and  which  was,  he  said  to  himself,  of  every  thing  in  earth  and 
heaven  the  most  sweet.  This  he  had  said  to  himself  a  hundred  times 
over  as  he  hung  over  Alice  in  the  first  ecstasy  of  their  betrothal.  He 
could  not  imagine  how  he  ever  could  have  doubted.  Going  to  India 
would,  as  he  had  said,  be  going  to  heaven.  Where  he  went  she  would 
be  with  him.  He  should  have  her  all  to  himself,  free  from  any  inter- 
ference. They  would  be  free  to  go  forth  together,  hand  in  hand,  like 
Adam  and  Eve.  What  was  any  advantage  the  world  could  give  in 
comparison  to  such  blessedness  ?  He  was  in  the  full  flush  of  his  de- 
light when  that  awful  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

At  the  sound  of  it  Alice  started,  too.  She  clung  to  him  first,  and 
then  she  shrank  from  him.  "  Oh,  it  is  mamma  ! "  she  cried,  with  sud- 
den dismay.  Then  there  was  a  pause.  Frank  let  go  the  hand  he  had 
been  holding.  Nature  and  the  world  stood  still  in  deference  to  the 
extraordinary  crisis.  He  turned  his  face,  which  had  suddenly  grown 
pale,  to  the  door.  And  they  heard  her  talking  as  she  came  up  the 
stairs,  unconcerned,  laughing  as  if  nothing  had  happened  1  "  It  will 
be  a  surprise  to  Alice,"  she  said,  audibly,  pausing  in  the  passage,  at 
the  dining-room  door.  And  Alice  shuddered  as  she  listened.  A  sur- 
prise !  If  the  padrona  could  but  know  what  a  terrible  surprise  had 
been  prepared  for  herself! 

And  then  she  came  in  upon  them,  smiling  and  blooming,  her  soft 
color  heightened  by  a  little  fresh  breeze  that  was  blowing,  bright  from 
the  pleasant,  unusual  intercourse  with  the  outside  world.  "  I  am 
sorry  you  did  not  come  with  us,  Alice,"  she  said.  "  It  is  not  so  hot 
as  we  thought  it  was.  Ah,  Mr.  Renton ! "  and  she  held  out  her  hand 
to  him.  Upon  what  tiny  issues  does  life  hang !  If  Alice  had  not 
thought  it  too  hot  to  go  out,  all  this  might  never  have  happened.  And 
the  mother  to  speak  of  it  so  lightly ;  thinking  of  nothing  more  im- 
portant than  the  walk  ;  ignorant  what  advantage  had  been  taken  of 
her  absence !  To  the  two  guilty  creatures  who  knew,  every  word  was 
an  additional  stab. 

"  I  came  up  again  to-day  about  the  same  business,"  said  Frank, 
faltering. 

Alice  bent  trembling  over  her  work,  and  said  nothing.  She  did 
not  go,  as  was  her  wont,  with  soft,  tender  hands,  to  untie  the  bonnet 
and  take  off  the  shawl,  as  she  always  did,  taking  pride  in  her  office 
as  "mamma's  maid."  She  put  on  .an  aspect  of  double  diligence  over 
her  work,  though  her  hands  trembled  so  she  could  scarcely  hold  her 
needle. 

Even  Mrs.  Severn's  unsuspicious  nature  was  startled.  She  turned 
to  Miss  Iladley,  who  had  come  in  behind  her,  and  said,  half  in  dumb- 
show,  with  a  certain  impatience,  "  What  does  he  mean  by  coming  so 
often  ?  " 

"  No  good,"  answered  Miss  Hadley,  solemnly,  under  her  breath; 
which  laconic  utterance  amused  the  padrona  so  much,  that  her  mo- 
mentary uneasiness  flew  away.  She  sat  down  smiling,  turning  her 
kind  face  upon  the  trembling  pair  ;  "  Poor  Laurie's  brother !  "  she  said 
to  herself  That  was  argument  enough  for  toleratmg  him  and  show- 
ing him  all  kindness. 

"  Alice,  how  is  it  you  are  so  busy  ?  "  she  said.  "  I  think  you  might 
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order  some  tea.  Though  it  is  not  so  very  hot,  it  is  pleasant  tonget  into 
the  shade.  I  hope  your  business  has  made  progress,  Mr.  Renton,"  she 
added,  politely.  As  the  padrona  looked  at  them  it  became  slowly  ap- 
parent to  her  that  something  was  wrong.  Alice  had  nut  liked  the 
task  of  entertaining  a  stranger  all  by  herself;  or —  But  of  course  it 
must  be  that.  It  was  ill-bred  of  him,  even  though  he  was  Laurie's 
brother,  to  insist  on  coming  in  when  there  was  nobody  but  the  child 
to  receive  him.  Mrs.  Severn  began  to  feel  uncharitable  toward  the 
voung  man.  Alice  flushed  one  moment  and  the  next  was  quite  pale. 
She  was  reluctant  to  raise  her  eyes,  and  neglected  all  her  usual  pd'its 
noins.  AVhen  she  had 
to  get  up  to  obey  her 
motlier,  it  was  with  a 
shy  avoidance  of  her 
look,  which  went  to 
the  padrona's  heart. 
What  could  be  the  mat- 
ter ?.  Was  she  ill  ? 
Had  he  been  rude  to 
her?  But  that  was 
impossible.  "  Is  there 
any  thing  wrong,  my 
darling  ? "  she  said, 
half  rising  from  her 
seat. 

"  Oh,  no,  mamma !" 
said  Alice,  breathless- 
ly, in  a  fainting  voice. 

The  padrona  gave 
Miss  Hadley  a  look 
which  meant — Go  and 
see  what  is  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  then  with  a 
very  preoccupied  mind 
turned  toward  Frank 
to  play  politeness  and 
do  her  social  duties. 
"  I  hope  your  business 
has  made  progress," 
she  repeated,  vaguely ; 
and  then  it  became  ap- 
parent to  her  that  he 
was  agitated  too. 

"  Yes,"  he  said ; 
and  then  he  came  for- 
ward to  her  quite  pale 
and  with  an  air  of  min- 
gled supplication  and 
alarm  which  filled  her 
"With  the  profoundest 
bewilderment.  "  Oh, 
Mrs.  Severn,  forgive 
us  ! "'  he  cried.  He 
would  have  gone  down 
on  his  -knees  had  he 
thought  that  would 
have  been  effectual  ; 
but  he  did  not  dare 
to  go  down  on  '  his 
knees.  He  stood  be- 
fore her  like  a  culprit  „  ^Hce  bent  trembling  over 
about  to  be  sentenced; 
and  she  looked  at  him 

with  eyes  in  which  alarm  and  suspicion  began  to  glow.  There  was 
something  wrong  ;  but  even  now  the  mother  to  whom  her  child  was 
indeed  a  child  did  not  guess  what  it  was. 

"  Us ! "  she  said ;  and  somehow  a  thought  of  Laurie  struck  into 
the  maze  of  her  thoughts.  He  could  not  have  done  any  thing,  poor 
fellow,  in  his  exile,  to  call  for  forgiveness  in  this  passionate  way. 
"  I  cannot  tell  what  you  mean,"  she  cried.  "  What  have  I  to  forgive  ? 
and  who  are  the  sinners?  "  and  tried  to  laugh,  though  it  was  difficult 
enough. 

"  Mrs.  Severn,"  he  said,  "  I  woulil  not,  believe  me,  have  taken 
advantage  of  your  absence  —  not  willinglj".     She  is  so   young.      I 


know  I  ought  to  have  spoken  to  you  first.     I  did  not  mean  it  whea 
I  came — " 

"  She  ?  "  cried  the  padrona  with  a  little  cry.  Not  yet  did  she  see 
what  it  was  ;  but  instinct  told  her  what  kind  of  a  trencliant  blow  was 
coming,  and  all  the  blood  seemed  to  rush  back  upon  her  heart. 

"  Yes,"  said  Frank,  rising  into  the  calm  of  passion,  "  I  found  her 
all  by  herself.  And  I  loved  her  so  !  from  that  first  moment  I  saw  her 
— when  you  called  her,  and  she  came  and  stood  there,"  he  cried, 
pointing  vaguely  at  the  door  ;  "  and  I  had  come  to  tell  you  I  was  go- 
ing away.     And  she  was  sorry.     It  all  came  upon  us  in  a  moment.. 

How  could  I  help  tell- 
ing her  ?  I  loved  her 
so  !  Forgive  me  for 
Ahce's  sake." 

The  padrona  sat 
gazing  at  him  for  some 
moments  with  dilated; 
eyes ;  then  suddenly 
she  hid  her  face  in  her- 
hands,  and  uttered  a 
low,  moaning  cry,  as  of 
a  creature  in  pain.  All' 
at  once  it  had  come- 
upon  her  what  it  meant. 
Frank  standing  there,, 
full  of  anxiety,  yet  full 
of  confidence,  was  be- 
wildered, not  knowing 
what  this  meant  witli 
reference  to  himself- 
But  the  truth  was  that 
Mrs.  Severn  was  not 
thinking  of  him — had 
no  room  in  her  mind 
for  him  at  that  terrible 
moment.  It  was  her 
child  she  was  thinking- 
of  —  Alice,  who  was 
here  half  an  hour  ago,, 
and  now  was  not  here, 
and  could  never  again, 
be  forever.  It  all  burst 
upon  her  in  an  instant 
— not  any  thing  reme- 
diable, as  a  thing 
might  be  which  was- 
independent  of  the 
child's  own  will,  but- 
voluntary,  her  own 
doing  —  her  choice  t 
Something  sung  and 
buzzed  in  her  ears;, 
her  eyes  felt  hot  and 
scorched  up  ;  sharp 
pulsations  of  pain  came 
into  her  temples.  "  My 
child — my  baby — my 
first-born  ! "  she  said 
to  herself  It  was  as 
if  the  earth  had  sha- 

1       J  .  -J    ,,.i,--~ ..  ■  ken  beneath  her  feet, 

r  work,  and  said  nothing,  ' 

and  the  house  crum- 
bled down  about  her. 
Her  whole  fabric  of  happiness  seemed  to  shrink  up  ;  and  yet  it  was  not^ 
so  much— not  so  much  that  she  asked— not  any  thing  for  herself— not 
the  ease,  tlie  comfort,  the  leisure,  the  pleasures,  so  many  had.  Was  she 
not  content,  more  than  content  to  work  late  and  early,  to  spare  herself 
nothing,  to  labor  with  both  hands,  as  it  were,  never  grudging  ?  Only  her 
children,  that  was  all  she  asked  to  have ;  and  here  was  the  first  of 
her  children,  the  sweetest  of  all— her  excellency  and  the  beginning  of 
her  strength,  her  companion,  and  tender  consoler,  and   sweet  helper, 

gone  !     She  gave  a  cry,  a  half-smothered  moan,  such  as  could  not 

be  put  into  words.     And  all  this  time  Frank  stood  before  her,  pale, 
somewhat  desperate,  but  courageous,  knowing,  however  the   mother 
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might  be  against  him,  the  daughter  was  for  him,  and  trusting  in  his 
fate. 

When  the  padrona  at  last  withdrew  her  hands  from  her  face,  it 
struck  her  as  with  a  sense  of  offence  that  he  should  still  be  standing 
there.  Why  did  he,  a  stranger,  stand  and  gaze  at  her  misery  ?  What 
right  had  he  ?  And  then  she  remembered  that  it  was  this  boy  whom 
her  child  had  chosen  out  of  the  world  to  give  up  her  home  for.  In 
her  heart,  at  that  moment,  the  padrona  hated  Frank.  She  raised  her 
head,  and  even  he,  though  he  had  no  love  in  his  eyes  to  enlighten  him 
respecting  the  changes  in  her  face,  saw  that  the  lines  were  drawn  and 
haggard,  the  color  gone,  and  that  a  look  of  age  and  sufiering  had 
fallen  upon  her  ;  but  she  commanded  herself.  She  spoke  after  a  min- 
ute with  an  effort.  "  Mr.  Eenton,  this  is  a  very  serious  matter  you 
tell  me,"  she  said  ;  "  my  daughter  is  a  child,"  and  -then  she  had  to 
stop  and  take  breath,  and  moisten  her  dry  lips.  "  She  is  too  young — 
to  judge  what  is  best — for  her  life.  And  so  are  you,"  she  added, 
looking  at  him  with  a  certain  pity  for  the  boy  who  was  so  young  too, 
and  Laurie's  brother  to  boot ;  "  you  are  both  too  young  to  know  what 
you  are  doing.  Ton  should  not  have  disturbed  my  Alice  !  ".  she  cried, 
suddenly,  unable  to  keep  in  the  reproach.  "  Such  thoughts  would 
never  have  come  into  my  darling's  mind.  You  had  no  right  to  disturb 
my  child !  " 

She  got  up  as  she  spoke  in  a  blaze  of  momentary  excitement,  anger, 
griefs  twin  brother,  rising  sudden  into  the  place  of  grief.  She  made 
a  step  or  two  away  from  him,  and  began  to  collect  Alice's  work  and 
fold  it  up  with  her  trembling  h.ands,  turning  her  back  upon  him,  as  if 
this  sudden  piece  of  business  she  had  found  was  the  most  important 
matter  in  the  world.  Then  she  turned  round,  raising  her  hand,  with 
an  outburst  of  natural  eloquence. 

"  She  was  only  a  child,"  she  cried ;  "  as  much  a  child  as  when 
she  sat  on  my  lap.  She  had  not  a  thought  that  was  not  open  to  me. 
I  have  worked  for  her  almost  all  her  life,  watched  over  her,  nursed 
her,  smiled  for  her  when  my  heart  was  breaking — and  all  in  a  moment, 
for  a  young  man's  vanity,  my  child  is  to  be  mine  no  longer.  Why  did 
you  not  come  to  me  fairly,  like  an  honest  enemy,  and  warn  me  what 
you  meant  to  do  ?  " 

As  she  spoke,  standing  before  him  with  her  arm  lifted  in  uncon- 
scious action,  almost  towering  over  him  in  the  greatness  of  her  suffer- 
ing and  indignation,  Frank  stood  lost  in  astonishment.  Mothers,  so 
far  as  he  knew,  were  glad  to  get  their  daughters  off  their  hands. 
Such  was  the  tradition  in  all  regions  he  had  ever  frequented.  He 
had  expected  difficulties,  no  doubt,  but  not  of  this  kind.  It  was  with 
a  certain  consternation  that  he  gazed  at  her,  asking  himself  what  it 
meant.  It  was  all  real,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  that.  But  yet — 
he  was  in  Fitzroy  Square.  It  was  not  a  duke's  daughter  he  had  ven- 
tured on  engaging  to  himself,  but  an  humble  artist's,  who  everybody 
would  have  thought  would  have  been  glad  enough  to  have  her  child 
provided  for.  This  Frank  knew,  or,  at  least,  he  believed  he  knew, 
was  the  light  in  which  the  matter  would  have  been  regarded  by  most 
sensible  people.  And  he,  though  Belgravia  no  doubt  might  have 
scorned  him,  was  no  such  contemptible  match  for  the  daughter  of  the 
painter.  He  stood  surprised  and  discomfited,  not  knowing  how  to  re- 
ply to  a  woman  who  addressed  him  so  strangely  ;  perhaps  it  would  be 
best  to  let  her  have  It  all  her  own  way,  and  exhaust  her  indignation 
without  contradicting  or  opposing  her ;  but  then  the  passion  in  her 
face  moved  the  young  man. 

"  I  never  thought  of  coming  as  an  enemy,"  he  said,  with  some 
heat.  "  I  have  loved  her  ever  since  I  saw  her.  I  am  not  to  blame 
for  that."  How  could  he  be  to  blame  ?  He  had  done  naught  in  hate, 
but  all  in  honor.  And  thus  the  mother  and  the  lover  stood  confront- 
ing each  other,  rivals ;  but  in  a  conflict  which  for  one  of  them  was 
without  hope. 

Then  there  was  an  interval  of  silence — a  truce  between  the  foes. 
.  Frank  mechanically  turned  over  and  over  the  books  which,  lay  on  a 
little  table  against  which  he  was  leaning,  and  the  padrona  threw 
herself  into  her  chair  trembling  in  her  agitation.  Again  and  again 
her  lips  forced  themselves  to  speak,  but  the  effort  was  a  vain  one. 
She  had  not  the  heart  to  speak.  What  was  there  to  say  ?  If  Alice's 
heart  was  gone  from  her,  then  every  thing  was  gone.  It  was  not 
as  in  old  days,  when  she  could  have  forbidden  an  unsuitable  indulgence 
with  the  certainty  that  after  the  pain  of  the  6rst  i'&w  minutes  the  smiles 
would  come  back,  the  little  heart  melt,  and  the  child  be  herself  again. 
Here  was  a  more  serious  trial  now,  and  the  padrona's  heart  was  sick. 
She  sat,  not  even  looking  at  him,  with  her  head  turned  to  one   side. 


and  her  mind  full  of  bitter  thoughts.  This  silence  was  worse  than 
any  thing  for  Frank.  He  bore  it  as  long  as  he  could,  standing  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  expecting  the  verdict  which  was  to  come. 
Then,  as  she  did  not  speak,  he  summoned  up  all  his  courage.  He 
made  a  few  steps  forward,  so  as  to  bring  himself  before  her  eyes,  and  . 
thus  addressed  her,  with  as  much  steadiness  and  calm  as  he  could 
command : 

"  Mrs.  Severn,"  he  said,  "  could  you  not  put  yourself  in  my  posi- 
tion ?  I  did  not  mean  to  betray  myself.  I  meant  to  say  good-by, 
and  go  away,  and  never  trouble  you  more.  But  she  was  sorry,  God 
bless  her !  She  looked  at  me,  and  pitied  me,  and  I  did  not  know  what 
I  was  saying.  I  will  not  tell  you  a  lie,  and  say  I  regret,"  cried  Frank, 
with  excitement;  "but  I  will  say  I  am  sorry  I  had  not  the  chance  of 
speaking  to  you  first.  Surely,  surely,  you  will  not  refuse  her  to  me- 
for  that ! " 

"  Refuse  her  to  you !  "  said  the  padrona,  with  an  unconscious  con- 
tempt ;  "  refuse  her  to  you  !  Tou  cannot  think  it  is  you  I  am  think- 
ing of.  Oh,  young  man,  how  little  you  know  !  There  is  the  sting  of 
it !  I  would  give  every  thing  I  have  in  the  world  she  had  never  seen 
you :  but  you  make  me  work  out  my  own  sorrow.  Can  you  believe 
I  would  hesitate  a  moment  if  it  were  only  refusing  you  ?  "  she  cried, 
with  a  gesture  unconsciously  full  of  scorn,  throwing,  as  it  were,  some- 
thing from  her.  Frank  had  never  been  spoken  to  in  such  a  tone  before. 
He  had  been  an  important  personage  at  Eichmont — not  so  would  his 
prayer  have  been  received  there.  The  wounded  amour  propre  of  his 
youth  made  itself  felt  in  his  displeasure.  He  went  to  the  nearest 
window,  and  stood  staring  out  into  the  street,  disgusted  with  himself, 
and  half  disgusted,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances. He  had  been  a  fool  in  thus  committing  himself.  He  had  be- 
haved like  a  fool  in  every  way,  and  this  was  his  reward — not  rejection 
even,  but  scorn  ! 

"  But  I  can't  refuse  her  any  thing ! "  the  padrona  said  with  a  sigh, 
that  came  out  of  the  very  bottom  of  her  heart.  There  was  the  sting 
of  it.  She  could  not  turn  away,  as  impulse  would  have  made  her,  the 
lover  whom  she  felt  to  be  her  enemy.  There  was  the  child  to  consider. 
It  was  no  plain  and  easy  matter  to  be  decided  upon  in  an  arbitrary 
way.  Fathers  and  mothers  have  refused  their  children's  wishes  before 
now  for  their  good.  Daughters  have  been  -ven  shut  up  in  their  rooms, 
starved,  imprisoned,  bullied  into  giving  up  the  undesirable  suitor,  as 
everybody  knows.  But  tl.  -  se  courses  were  all  shut  to  the  padrona. 
She  could  no  more  have  stood  by  and  seen  her  child  suffer  than  she 
could  have  flown.  The  one  was  as  much  an  impossibility  of  nature  as 
the  other.  She  could  not  refuse  Alice  the  desire  of  her  heart.  Oh, 
gentle  Heavens !  to  think  it  could  be  the  desire  of  that  tender  creature's 
heart  to  go  away  from  her  home  where  she  had  been  cherished  since 
ever  she  was  born — from  her  mother,  who  had  loved  and  shielded  her 
for  all  her  sixteen  years — away  to  the  end  of  the  world  with  a  young 
man,  whom  six  months  before  she  had  never  seen  !  and  not  a  woman 
with  any  weariness  in  her  heart,  nor  a  girl  of  adventurous  instincts, 
curious  and  longing  for  the  unknown,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  purest 
womanly  domestic  child,  caring  little  about  all  the  noises  of  the  great 
world  without,  only  sixteen,  a  soft,  contented  creature,  happy  in  all 
the  little  business  of  her  limited  life  !  There  was  the  wonder — a  thing 
not  new,  familiar  every  day — and  yet  ever  miraculous,  a  wonder  and  a 
portent  to  the  padrona,  as  if  it  had  never  happened  before. 

It  was  just  then  that  Alice  came  faltering  into  the  room.  She  had 
cried  and  leaned  her  head  on  Miss  Iladley's  breast  when  she  was  ques- 
tioned what  was  the  matter ;  but  she  would  not  tell  even  that  faithful 
friend  until  mamma  knew.  Her  faithful  friend  indeed  was  at  no  great 
loss.  Her  eyes  were  sharp  enough  to  make  up  the  lack  of  all  suspicion 
in  the  innocent  household.  She  divined  the  truth,  and  she  also  divined 
the  scene  that  must  be  going  on  in  the  drawing-room.  "  I  knew  this 
was  what  would  come  of  it,"  she  allowed  herself  to  say,  which  was  but 
natural ;  and  she  led  Alice  back  to  the  door,  though  it  was  against  her 
will.  "  My  love,  these  two  will  never  agree  without  you,"  she  said, 
and  stayed  outside  with  that  purest  self-denial  of  the  secondary  specta- 
tor, burning  with  curiosity  and  interest,  yet  giving  way  to  the  chief 
personages  concerned,  which  is  so  often  seen  among  women.  She 
would  not  even  go  into  the  dining-room,  where  she  might  have  seen 
or  heard  something,  but  stayed  outside  in  the  passage,  having  carefully 
closed  all  the  doors.  So  iar  as  she  herself  was  concerned.  Miss  Had- 
ley  was  not  Frank's  enemy.  When  a  man  spoke  out  she  respected 
him,  as  she  always  said.  It  was  only  when  he  shilly-shaUied  that  she 
had  a  contempt  for  him ;  and  to  have  one  of  them  provided  for  would 
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no  doubt  be  a  pjroat  matter.  Such,  taking  Frank's  theory  of  what  was 
proper  ami  natural,  was  Miss  Iladley's  way  of  thinking ;  but  she  Imew 
only  too  well  how  impracticable  Mrs.  Severn  could  be. 

Alice  went  in  faltering,  changing  color,  ready  to  sink  to  the  ground 
with  innocent  sliame-facedness,  but  as  much  unaware  of  the  struggle, 
going  on  in  her  mother's  mind  as  if  she  had  been  a  creature  of  a  dif- 
ferent species.  When  she  had  made  a  few  steps  into  the  room,  she 
paused,  and  gave  a  quick,  timid  glance  at  the  two,  who  were  both  stirred 
by  her  approach.  The  padrona  rose,  and  gazed  at  her  child,  who  had 
thus  left  her  side,  while  Frank  stiirted  forward  to  place  himself  by  her. 
This  was  the  last  touch,  which  the  mother  could  not  bear.  She  darted 
to  Alice's  side,  put  him  away  with  her  hand,  took  the  girl  into  her 
arms,  and,  holding  her  fast,  gazed  into  her  face.  "  Alice,"  she  said, 
"  is  it  true  ?  Never  mind  any  one  but  me.  Look  at  me — at  your 
mother — Alice.  Tell  me  the  truth — the  truth,  my  darling !  Can  it  be? 
Po  3'ou  want  to  go  with  him,  and  leave  us  all — the  boys,  and  Edith, 
and  all  that  love  you?  Is  it  true?  Do  you  want  to  leave  me,  my 
child?"  cried  the  mother,  in  a  voice  of  anguish,  and  stood  holding  her 
fast,  reading  the  answer  before  it  came  in  her  eyes,  in  the  modulations 
of  her  lips — elevated  on  such  a  height  of  passionate  feeling  as  she  had 
never  known  before  in  all  her  life. 

Nor  was  it  a  less  trial  for  the  young  inexperienced  creature,  know- 
ing nothing  of  passion,  whom  she  held  thus  in  the  grip  of  despair. 
Fortunately,  Alice  could  not  understand  the  full  force  of  the  tempest 
in  her  mother's  heart.  "  Oh,  mamma,  how  can  you  think  I  want  to 
leave  you?"  she  cried,  with  tears;  and  Frank,  listening,  felt  with  a 
pang  that  he  was  cast  aside.  Then  she  paused.  "  But  oh,  mamma, 
dear ! "  said  Alice,  with  a  soft,  pleading,  breathless  tone,  melodious 
like  the  cooing  of  a  dove — "  oh,  mamma,  dear !  " — and  she  slid  her 
tender  arm  round  her  mother's  neck,  changing  her  attitude  to  one  of 
utter  supplication — "  you  have  Edie  and  the  boys,  and  my  dearest  love 
for  ever  and  ever.  And  he  has  nobody;  and  he  says — Will  you  only 
'hear  what  he  says?     It  is  not  fancy.     He  wants  me  most," 

It  was  not  more  than  a  minute  that  they  stood  thus  clinging  to- 
gether, but  Frank  thought  it  an  hour.  He  was  left  out  of  the  matter. 
It  was  they  who  had  to  decide  a  question  so  momentous  to  them.  And 
then  he  became  aware  that  the  padrona  had  cast  her  arms  round  her 
child  to  support  herself,  and  was  weeping  wildly  upon  Alice's  shoulder. 
No  need  for  any  further  questions.  They  had  changed  characters  for 
the  moment.  The  girl's  slight  figure  tottered,  swayed,  steadied  itself, 
supporting  with  a  supreme  effort  the  weight  of  the  mother's  yielding 
and  anguish ;  and  Alice  gave  him  a  look  over  that  burden — a  look  of 
such  pain  and  sweetness  and  confidence,  that  Frank's  heart  was  a'lto- 
gether  melted.  "  Look  what  I  have  to  bear — what  I  have  to  give  up 
for  you !  "  it  seemed  to  say — a  pathetic  glance,  and  yet  the  triumph  of 
the  new  love  rooting  and  establishing  itself  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
old. 

When  the  padrona  came  to  herself  she  called  Frank  Renton  to  her. 
It  was  not  that  she  had  fainted  or  become  unconscious ;  but  that,  when 
a  woman — or  a  man  either  for  that  matter — is  suddenly  called  upon 
to  sound  the  profoundest  depths  of  suffering  within  their  own  being,  a 
mist  comes  upon  external  matters,  confusing  place  and  fact,  and,  above 
all,  time,  which  goes  fast  or  slow  according  to  our  consciousness.  It 
might  have  been  years,  so  far  as  she  could  tell,  since  she  came  in 
cheerfully  from  her  walk,  fearing  no  evil.  She  had  been  engaged  in 
some  awful  struggle  against  her  spiritual  enemies,  principalities  and 
powers,  such  as  she  had  never  yet  encountered ;  and  all  unprepared, 
unarmed  for  the  conflict !  She  came  to  herself,  lying  back  in  her  chair 
exhausted  as  if  with  an  illness,  without  strength  enough  left  to  feel  the 
full  force  of  any  calamity.  She  called  Frank  Renton  to  her,  holding 
out  her  hand. 

"  Sit  down  here  and  let  me  speak  to  you,"  she  said.  "  I  am  to 
listen  to  what  you  have  to  say.  And  I  will  listen — but  not  now.  Such 
a  thing  had  never  entered  into  my  mind.  I  thought  the  child  was  safe 
for  years.  I  thought  she  was  all  mine — my  consolation.  I  have  had 
S(i  much  to  do,  it  seemed  but  fair  I  should  have  a  consolation.  But 
there  is  nothing  fair  in  this  world.  And  now  it  is  you  who  have  her 
heart,  and  not  me — and  I  don't  know  you  even.  To  be  sure  you  are 
Laurie's  brother.  Mr.  Renton,  if  you  will  come  back  to  me  another 
time,  when  I  have  got  a  little  used  to  it,  I  will  hear  every  thing  you 
have  to  say." 

"  Thanks ! "  said  Frank,  not  knowing  what  answer  to  make,  being 
utterly  confused  in  his  own  mind,  and  as  much  out  of  his  deptli  in 
every  way  as  a  young  man  could  be.     And  he  would  have  taken  the 


hand  she  had  held  out  to  him  in  token  of  amity — but  Mrs.  Severn  was 
not  equal  to  any  such  signs  of  friendship. 

"  It  will  be  for  another  time,"  she  said,  sitting  upright  in  her  chair, 
and  drawing  back  a  little.  "  If  I  had  received  any  warning — but  you 
have  only  met  two — three  times — is  that  all  ?  "  she  said,  with  a  sudden 
spasm  in  her  voice. 

"And  at  Richmont,"  said  Frank,  divided  between  offence  and  hu- 
mility.    Alice  had  left  the  room  again,  and  the  two  were  alone. 

"  And  at  Richmont,"  the  padrona  repeated  with  a  heavy  sigh.  "  I 
might  have  known.  But  you  don't  know  my  child,"  she  addfed  with 
sudden  energy.  "  You  have  seen  her  pretty  face  and  heard  her  music, 
and  it  is  those  you  care  for — that  is  all.  And  there  are  others  aa 
pretty,  and  who  play  as  well.     You  cannot  know  my  child." 

"  Look  here,  Mrs.  Severn,"  cried  Frank,  driven  wild  in  his  turn ; 
"  I  have  loved  her  since  the  first  moment  I  saw  her  under  those  cur- 
tains. Was  it  my  doing?  I  was  listening  to  the  music,  not  thinking 
of  any  one ;  and  you  called  Alice,  and  she  came.  And  I  have  been 
struggling  against  it  ever  since.  I  will  tell  you  the  truth.  I  was  to 
marry  money — everybody  had  made  up  their  minds  to  it.  I  was  to 
have  a  rich  wife  and  give  up  India,  and  live  a  life  that  would  suit  me 
much  better  at  home.  That  is  the  truth.  And  I  tried — tried  hard  to 
carry  it  out.  But  I  had  seen  Alice,  and  I  could  not.  To-day  when  I 
came  I  meant  to  try  to  say  good-b)'.  I  meant  it  honestly,  upon  my 
life.  And  that  other  girl  is  prettier,  if  you  will  speak  so,"  cried  the 
young  man  with  a  kind  of  brutality,  "  than  Alice.  Judge  if  it  is  only 
for  that — " 

"  Then  you  will  repent,"  said  the  padrona,  blazing  up  into  an  in- 
consistent jealousy  and  resentment.  "  Believe  me,  Mr.  Renton,  it  is 
far  better  to  carry  out  your  intention,  and  leave  my  penniless  girl 
alone." 

The  young  man  started  up  with  a  muttered  oath.  The  moment  of 
passion  was  over,  but  that  of  mutual  exasperation  had  come.  The 
light  of  battle  kindled  in  the  padrona's  eyes.  She  would  have  been 
glad  to  be  rid  of  him  at  any  price ;  and  yet — inconsistent  woraan — 
though  she  hated  him  for  loving  Alice,  the  thought  that  he  had  strug- 
gled against  that  love,  the  thought  that  her  child  had  been  put  in 
competition  with  another,  set  her  all  aflame. 

"  By  Heaven,  you  do  me  injustice ! "  cried  Frank.  "  Why  will  you 
misunderstand  what  I  say  ?  Let  me  tell  you  every  thing  from  the 
beginning.  Is  it  just  to  judge  me  unheard  ?  I  am  Laurie's  brother, 
whom  you  are  fond  of;  and  Alice  is  mine  as  well  as  yours.  She  has 
no  doubt  of  me.  Why  cannot  we  be  friends,  we  two  ?  I  should  be 
your  son — " 

"  It  mu5t  be  for  another  time,"  said  the  padrona,  letting  her  voice 
relapse  into  languor. 

The  sense  of  exhaustion  had  been  thoroughly  real  when  she  ex- 
pressed it  before ;  but  now,  it  must  be  allowed,  it  was  exasperating. 
The  elastic  soul  had  touched  the  ground,  and  rebounded  ever  so  little. 
But  she  had  rebounded  in  a  perverse,  and  not  an  amiable  way.  It 
was  not  the  calm  of  despair,  but  an  active  wretchedness  in  which  there 
was  hope.  And  Frank,  too,  got  set  on  edge,  as  she  was,  and  left  the 
house  with  but  one  soft  word  from  Alice  to  console  him  as  he  went, 
flaming  with  opposition  and  resentment.  He  could  turn  the  tables  on 
her  yet,  if  he  were  to  try ;  he  could  make  her  regret  her  interference, 
if  he  would.  And  then  a  visionary  Alice  glided  into  the  young  man's 
imagination,  holding  out  her  soft  arms.  Vex  her  because  her  mother 
was  vexatious  to  him  ?     Ah,  no !  not  for  the  world  ! 

[to  be   continued.] 


CLARA  ZIEGLER. 

IN  the  hotel  of  "  the  Four  Seasons,"  in  Munich,  after  a  theatrical  , 
representation,  there  was  lately  gathered  together  a  little  circle 
of  artists  and  authors,  the  central  figure  of  which  was  the  youthful 
tragic  actress,  Clara  Ziegler,  who  has  suddenly  become  so  famous. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  present,  the  well-known  dramatic  author,  Arthur 
Mueller,  improved  the  opportunity  to  beg  the  actress  to  give  him  a 
sketch  of  hei  brief  but  brilliant  career — a  request  she  readily  com- 
phed  with,  in  the  frank  and  unassuming  manner  peculiar  to  her. 

"  I  was  hardly  seventeen  years  old,"  she  began,  "  when  my  father 
died,  who,  as  you  perhaps  know,  came  here  from  Berlin,  his  native 
city,  and  established  himself  as  a  dyer.     Although  the  business  pros- 
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pered,  and  yielded  a  comfortable  support  for  our  large  family — there 
were  eight  of  us  children,  of  whom  six  were  girls,  I  being  the  eldest 

my  father's    death  very  seriously  affected  our  pecuniary   status, 

which  was  rendered  still  more  critical  by  a  suit-at-law  begun  by  a  re- 
lation. As  my  mother  continued  my  father's  business,  and  assumed 
all  its  cares  and  responsibilities,  the  management  of  our  household 
affairs  necessarily  fell  to  me,  the  eldest  daughter.  I  was  compelled 
to  cook,  to  wash  and  iron,  and,  in  short,  to  discharge  all  the  manifold 
duties  that  devolve  on  the  mother  of  a  large  family.  Those  were  try- 
ing times  for  me  and  for  us  all.  A  means  of  bettering  our  condition 
presented  itself,  'tis  true,  when  a  well-to-do  relation  in  Berlin,  a  man 
of  position  and  probity,  offered  me  his  hand  in  marriage.  Yielding 
to  the  importunities  of  those  to  whom  I  was  in  duty  bound  to  listen, 
I  accepted  him,  but  I  myself  had  no  joy  in  tho  prospect,  for  my  heart 
refused  to  say  '  amen  '  to  the  projected  union.  I  thought  and  thought 
of  some  plan  by  which  I  could  extricate  myself  from  this  uncongenial 
position,  and  escape  the  destiny  that  seemed  to  await  me. 

"  Then  suddenly  came  a  happy  inspiration.  '  Become  an  actress  ! 
That  is  your  calling! '  said  an  inward  voice.  I  am  one  of  those  with 
whom  the  road  is  short  between  the  thought  and  the  resolve,  and  be- 
tween the  resolve  and  the  execution.  Christen  had  long  been  a  warm 
and  tried  friend  of  our  family  ;  to  him  I  went  immediately.  He  was 
not  a  little  surprised — ^he  was  even  terrified,  good  man — and  used 
every  argument  at  his  command  to  dissuade  me,  but  all  was  in  vain. 
The  objection  he  dwelt  on  most  was  my  figure  ;  for  at  seventeen  I  was 
as  tall  as  I  am  now.  I  replied  that  that  should  not  deter  me  from 
prosecuting  the  design  to  which  I  had  intrusted  all  my  hopes.  He 
finally  consented  to  receive  me  as  a  pupil.  '  For  you,'  said  he,  '  there 
is  but  one  line  of  characters — the  heroines.'  In  accordance,  there- 
fore, with  this  opinion,  he  directed  my  studies. 

"  As  a  daughter  of  a  genuine  German  burgher  family,  with  inde- 
pendent habits  of  thought,  I  had  not  only  advised  with  no  one,  but 
had  concealed  my  resolution  from  every  member  of  my  family  ;  I 
should  otherwise  have  met,  at  the  outset,  with  such  opposition  as  it 
would  have  been  hard,  impossible  perhaps,  to  overcome.  The  daily 
promenade  I  was  accustomed  to  take  with  my  younger  sisters  afforded 
me  an  opportunity  to  spend  an  hour  daily  with  my  teacher.  After 
about  three  months  Christen  became  convinced  that  I  had  the  stuff  in 
me  to  make  a  clever  actress,  and  now  he  himself  consented  not  only 
to  inform  my  family  of  my  plan,  but  to  try  to  win  their  approval  of 
it.  "  As  you  may  suppose,  my  mother  was  in  despair,  and  it  was  only 
with  the  greatest  diiBculty  that  Christen  and  I  succeeded  in  obtaining 
her  consent  to  my  continuing  my  studies.  And  now,  as  he  who  would 
devote  his  entire  energies  to  art  should,  above  all  things,  be  free  to 
follow  his  own  inspirations,  I  immediately  apprised  my  betrothed  of 
my  determination,  and  begged  him  to  release  me  from  my  promise, 
which,  of  course,  he  promptly  did.  This,  however,  did  not  lessen  the 
strong  opposition  I  had  to  contend  with  from  every  member  of  my 
family. 

"  After  another  three  months  I  made  my  first  appearance,  at  Ans- 
pach,  in  the  character  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  immediately  aftei'- 
ward  I  played  the  same  character  at  the  Court  Theatre  of  Munich.  In 
both  instances  my  success  was  complete,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
manager  of  the  theatre  at  TJlm  offered  me  an  engagement,  which  I  ac- 
cepted. There,  without  any  assistance  whatever  from  my  family,  I 
lived  alone  in  the  greatest  seclusion,  and  in  the  most  modest  manner 
possible. 

"  With  a  salary  of  fifty  florins  (twenty  dollars),  which,  after  the 
first  month,  the  manager  voluntarily  raised  to  sixty  florins  per  month, 
I  defrayed  all  my  expenses  and  provided  my  wardrobe,  such  as  it  was. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  tlio  rigid  economy  I  was  compelled  to  practise,  I 
was  contented  and  happy.  Visits  I  neither  made  nor  received.  As 
for  society  and  public  amusements,  I  have  never  had  any  taste  for 
either ;  I  was  never  at  a  ball,  and  indeed  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me,  to-day,  with  my  wardrobe,  large  as  it  is,  to  dress  myself  in  full 
evening  costume,  in  accordance  with  the  present  modes.  Above  all 
things  else,  I  love  solitude. 

"I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  my  engagement  in  TJlm  af- 
forded me  to  become  familiar  with  the  routine  of  the  stage.  I  refused 
no  part  the  manager  gave  me,  no  matter  whether  it  was  young  or  old, 
grateful  or  ungrateful,  comic  or  serious,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing,  when  my  engagement  there  ended,  that  I  had  taken  a  long 
stride  forward  in  my  art.  In  the  mean  time  I  had  accepted  proposi- 
tions to  go  to  Breslau.     There  I  experienced  the  greatest  grief  that, 


thus  far  in  my  artistic  career,  has  fallen  to  my  lot.  Only  think,  at  tlie 
first  rehearsal,  I  was  declared  wholly  incapable  and  unfit  for  the 
stage ! 

"  I  had  gone  to  Breslau  with  only  barely  money  enough  to  defray 
my  travelling  expenses,  for,  after  what  had  occurred,  I  was  too  proud 
to  ask  or  accept  any  pecuniary  assistance  from  my  family.  After 
waiting  an  unusually  long  time,  the  day  was  finally  fixed  for  my  initial 
performance.  I  was  to  make  my  dihui  in  "  The  Maid  of  Orleans." 
After  my  first  monologue,  the  stage-manager  discontinued  the  re- 
hearsal, telling  me  very  bluntly  that  I  was  utterly  useless  to  them  in. 
Breslau.  In  my  consternation,  I  went  to  the  manager,  who  was  in  his 
private  oiBce,  and  informed  him  of  what  had  happened.  lie  hardly 
deigned  to  give  me  any  reply,  and  treated  me  so  disdainfully  and  con- 
temptuously, that  even  now  I  blush  with  humiliation  when  I  think  of 
it.  I  insisted  on  being  allowed  to  give  my  trial-representations  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  my  contract.  He  scornfully  refused,  and, 
when  I  told  him  that  I  should  have  recourse  to  the  law,  he  replied,  in 
an  insulting  tone  :  '  Humph  !  I  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  hold  out  as 
Ion"  as  you  will.'  That  was  assailing  me  at  my  most  vulnerable 
point.  Without  money,  young,  inexperienced,  in  a  strange  city,  alone 
and  forsaken,  at  variance  with  my  family,  bitterly  disappointed  in  my 
fondest  hopes — oh,  I  wonder  that  I  did  not  weep  blood  instead  of 
tears  !  The  man  heartlessly  continued  his  writing,  as  though  he  would 
ignore  me  completely.  Finally,  after  a  long  pause,  he  turned  and 
said  to  me :  'I  will  give  you  twenty-five  thalers  (seventeen  dollars  and 
fifty  cents),  half  a  month's  salary,  if  you  will  sign  a  paper  releasing 
us  from  our  contract  with  you.'  What  could  I  do  ?  I  took  the 
money,  but  felt  as  though  I  should  sink  with  shame  and  grief  When 
I  returned  to  the  stage  for  my  bonnet  and  shawl,  I  found  the  reheareal 
for  the  same  representation  in  full  progress,  with  Miss  Heinz  in  the 
part  of  the  heroine.  The  enigma  was  solved.  The  management  had 
engaged  two  actresses  for  the  same  line  of  business,  and  had  disem- 
barrassed themselves  of  the  less  experienced  one  in  their  own  way. 

"But  my  humiliations  were  not  at  an  end.  Arrived  at  my  lodg- 
ings, I  immediately  gave  directions  to  have  my  trunks  taken  to  the 
Berlin  depot.  I  was  compelled  to  go  to  my  brother  in  Berlin  for  the 
money  to  pay.  my  fare  back  to  Munich.  But  my  landlady,  who  from 
the  beginning  had  looked  with  a  suspicious  eye  on  the  friendless 
actress,  forbade  my  luggage  being  moved,  in  the  belief  that  I  wanted 
to  defraud  her  of  her  dues.     This  was  my  experience  in  Breslau. 

"  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  reproaches  my  brother  made  me,  and, 
later,  all  my  family,  in  consequence  of  these  untoward  events.  But 
all  they  could  say  was  of  no  avail — my  resolution  was  not  to  be 
shaken,  and  I  accepted  an  engagement  at  Lintz.  Here,  again,  the  bit- 
terest disappointments  awaited  me.  I  found  myself — the  well-bred 
daughter  of  a  respectable  family — compelled  to  associate  with  one  of 
those  theatrical  companies  in  which  selfrespect  and  respect  for 
one  another  are  the  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule.  I  was  amazed 
at  what  presented  itself  to  my  view.  I  sought  art,  and  found'  here 
only  a  hot-bed  of  vulgarity  and  vice,  which  had  borrowed  of  art  only  the 
name  and  the  rags.  I  played — once.  I  pleased  immensely,  and  was 
called  out  some  dozen  or  fifteen  times  ;  and  nevertheless,  as  I  after 
the  performance  walked  to  my  lodgings,  along  the  bank  of  the  Danube, 
I  was  so  heart-sick  at  the  thought  of  my  Ufe  being  a  failure,  as  at 
that  moment  it  seemed  to  me  to  be,  that  I  was  near  throwing  myself 
into  the  stream,  and  so  ending  all  my  woes. 

"  That  I  should  not,  and  must  not,  remain  here,  was  clear  to  me, 
and  the  next  morning  I  demanded  my  release  with  such  energy  and 
determination  that  the  manager  made  no  effort  to  detain  me.  Again  I 
returned  to  Munich.  Manager  Engclken,  who  had  reassumed  the  di- 
rection of  the  theatre  in  Ulni,  learning  that  I  was  unemployed,  again 
offered  me  an  engagement,  which  I  accepted  with  a  heavy  heart,  as  it 
argued  that,  since  the  beginning  of  my  career,  I  had  made  no  prog- 
ress. My  prospects,  however,  improved  when  Engelken  was  chosen 
manager  of  the  new  theatre  in  Munich,  and  he  closed  a  contract  with 
me  for  the  ensuing  season. 

"  But  my  future  was  destined  soon  again  to  be  darkened  by  a  dis- 
ease that  threatened  to  put  an  end  to  my  career  forever.  A  tumor,  a 
sort  of  goitre,  formed  rapidly  on  my  neck,  of  such  dimensions  that, 
with  it,  I  could  not  think  of  ever  appearing  again  on  the  stage.  Med- 
ical treatment  proving  of  no  avail,  I  consulted  our  distinguislied  .sur- 
geon. Professor  Xussbaum.  He  told  me  that  an  operation  might, 
perhaps,  relieve  me,  but  that  it  would  endanger  my  life,  and  that,  even 
in  case  of  recovery,  my  convalescence  would  be  long  and  tedious. 
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Without  hesitation,  I  decided  to  take  the  risli,  and  in  three  months  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  being  relieved  of  the  abnormal  growth.  What 
I  had  suffered,  however,  is  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  But, 
in  consequence  of  the  operation,  the  muscles  of  the  right  side  of  my 
neck  had  become  so  .contracted,  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
carry  my  head  erect.  Now  my  own  ingenuity  came  to  the  rescue.  I 
made  myself  collars  of  pasteboard,  at  first  narrow,  and,  in  course  of 
time,  wider  and  wider,  and  fastened  them  around  my  neck  in  such 
manner  that,  by  the  pain  they  caused  me,  I  forced  myself,  little  by 
little,  to  carry  my  head  in  its  natural  position. 

"  I  had  hardly  arrived  at  this  happy  result,  when  I  discovered,  to 
my  dismay,  that,  whenever  I  taxed  my  voice,  even  moderately,  my 
tonsils  became  so  enlarged  as  to  render  declamation  impossible.  Again 
I  addressed  myself  for  relief  to  Professor  Nussbaum,  who  made  short 
work  of  the  refractory  glands,  relieving  me  of  them  entirely.  From 
that  time  to  the  present,  I  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  Fate  or 
Fortune :  every  thing  has  seemed  to  favor  my  advancement,  and  now, 
if  I  am  not  perfectly  contented  and  happy,  it  is,  I  believe,  because  there 
are  no  such  things  as  perfect  happiness  and  contentment  on  earth." 


MOSLEM  WOMEN. 

THERE  is  a  street  in  Constantinople  devoted  to  the  sale  of  per- 
fumeries and  articles  of  taste.  I  do  not  remember  its  name, 
but  you  enter  it,  after  passing  through  a  labyrinth  of  lanes  and  tor- 
tuous alleys,  by  an  arcade,  and  emerge  upon  an  avenue  of  open  stalls, 
at  the  door  of  each  of  which  sits  a  bearded  Turk.  It  is  there  that  are 
sold  exquisite  essences  of  jasmine  and  bergamot — minute  flasks  of  attar 
of  roses  in  cases  of  embroidered  velvet — rose-water — endless  varieties 
of  cosmetics — little  bags  of  musk — Persian  mirrors — carved  hair- 
brushes— painted  combs — and,  in  short,  the  whole  arsenal  of  female 
coquetry.  In  the  rear,  up  two  or  three  flights  of  stairs,  are  stored  in 
chests  and  drawers  articles  of  greater  value — perfume-censers  of  gold, 
inlaid  stands,  curious  silver  salvers,  bells  of  nargiles  in  Khorassan 
steel,  and  innumerable  knickknackeries  of  Oriental  fantasy. 

Ordinarily  the  women  one  meets  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople 
are  repulsive  from  their  untidy  dresses,  and,  if  the  yasmac  of  any  one 
of  them  happens  to  fall,  hideously  ugly.  But  here  were  gathered  the 
young  wives  of  the  harems.  They  had  no  end  of  money  to  spend. 
Credit  for  any  amount  purchased  was  readily  given.  The  name  of 
the  husband  opened  all  the  treasures  of  the  bazaar  to  wives  of  the 
wealthy.  Many  had  the  reputation  of  being  favorites  to  beys  and 
bashaws,  and  were  presumed  to  be  beautiful.  There  were  those  who 
were  accompanied  by  pretty  children,  dressed  in  rich  jackets  of  red  or 
green,  and  Mameluke  trousers  of  cherry-colored  silks.  Negresses, 
clad  in  white  or  blue,  followed  their  mistresses,  cared  for  the  babies, 
of  whom  there  were  many,  and  took  charge  of  parcels  to  carry  home. 
Ugly  as  the  most  expensive  street-costume  of  the  Turkish  lady  invari- 
ably is,  the  groups  of  women  and  children,  eunuchs  and  negresses, 
pages  and  dressing-maids,  dowdy  old  servants  and  spruce  errand-run- 
ners— for  no  Moslem  wife  of  quality  ever  undertakes  the  slightest 
labor — that  gathered  around  the  stalls  or  formed  in  the  street  in  ear- 
nest talk,  were  exceedingly  picturesque.  The  very  concealment  of  the 
faces  of  the  women  became  incentives  to  imagination. 

A  Turkish  merchant  makes  no  efforts  to  sell  his  goods.  Leaning 
on  his  elbow,  he  responds  carelessly  to  the  thousand  questions,  heaped 
one  upon  another,  put  to  him  by  his  female  customers,  who  forage 
among  the  goods,  and  turn  every  thing  on  his  counters  upside  down. 
Incessant  chattering  goes  on — prices  are  asked,  without  waiting  for 
answers — tapering  fingers  wander  among  the  piles  of  beautiful  wares, 
and  eyes,  flashing  from  behind  heavy  veils,  tell  of  fancies  pleased. — 
Whispered  pleasantries  pass  from  one  to  another.  Purchases  are 
constantly  being  made  amid  incessant  giggling.  The  children  are  in- 
dulged with  presents,  keepsakes  pass  among  the  ladies,  the  negresses 
tie  together  and  place  upon  their  heads  the  parcels  they  are  to  carry, 
payments  are  made,  change  of  money  is  counted  and  mistakes  are 
rectified,  while  the  street  is  lively  with  incessant  talking  and  merry 
laughter. 

There  are  no  female  shop-keepers  in  Constantinople.  Women  are 
prohibited  from  selling  goods.  It  is  evident  enough,  however,  that 
they  avenge  themselves  in  buying.  Almost  the  only  outside  amuse- 
ment in  which  respectable  females — mothers,  wives,  and  daughters  of 
the  wealthy — indulge  with  freedom  and  without  scandal,  is  shopping. 


It  is  their  one  resource  abroad.  The  contrast  it  affords  to  even  the 
most  luxurious  home  would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  give  it  zest.  They 
breathe  fresh  air.  They  see  their  friends.  They  indulge  their  love 
of  finery  and  jewels.  They  compare  tastes  with  others  of  their  rank. 
They  hear  gossip.  They  tell  secrets.  They  enjoy  scandal.  And  a 
chance  for  coquetry — when,  no  informer  being  near,  the  yasmac  may 
be  dropped  on  the  instant — will  perhaps  occur.  No  wonder  that  shop- 
ping is  relished  by  Turkish  gentlewomen  more  even  than  by  their 
Christian  sisters  of  Paris  or  New  York. 

On  every  pleasant  day,  in  all  streets  where  are  attractive  shops, 
are  to  be  seen  throngs  of  dark-eyed  women,  groups  of  gay  children, 
fat,  dusky  nurses,  and  weazened,  beardless  eunuchs,  with  the  same  ex- 
hibitions of  chattering  and  laughter,  good-humor,  and  frivolity.  It  is 
not  the  place  in  which  to  moralize  upon  the  unhappy  condition  of 
Moslem  wives.  With  that  feminine  perversity  that  can  put  adroitly 
the  best  upon  the  worst,  they  will  not  appear  victims  of  degradation, 
such  as  modern  civilization  makes  them  to  be.  They  may  not  compare 
favorably  in  sturdy  character  with  the  strong-minded  women  of  the 
United  States,  but  they  are  not  fools.  They  are  sometimes  educated. 
They  have  womanly  tastes.  Their  love  and  knowledge  of  flowers,  gar- 
dening, colors,  drawing,  embroidery,  and  painting,  surpass  those  of 
their  most  cultivated  European  sisters.  They  think.  And  they  are 
not  the  slaves  our  Christian  theories  teach.  The  retort  of  a  pacha's 
third  wife,  when  an  American  lady  expressed  surprise  that  she  should 
dress  herself  so  beautifully  when  no  gentlemen  would  see  her  besides 
her  husband,  has  its  point :  "  Do  you  Christian  ladies,  then,  dress  for 
other  men  than  your  husbands  ? "  In  fact,  the  bazaars  that  offer 
Cashmere  shawls  and  Broussa  silks,  amber  bracelets  and  peacock- 
feather  fans,  inlaid  mirrors  and  diamond  brooches,  are  not  favorable 
spots,  nor  do  the  light-hearted,  laughter-loving  customers  that  frequent 
them  compose  an  audience  for  severe  moralizing  upon  the  wrongs  of 
polygamy.  While  the  old  Osmanli  sit  in  solemn,  cross-legged  com- 
posure, professing  for  the  "  dogs  of  Christians  "  a  contempt  as  pro- 
found as  that  of  their  ancestors,  wives  change  their  views.  They  be- 
come tolerant.  The  Christian  gentlewomen  they  meet,  each  teaches 
a  lesson;  and  the  fellow-feeling  good-breeding  gives  draws  the  two 
together. 

Even  at  home  the  ladies  of  the  harem  have  much  to  attract  them. 
They  are  won  by  jewels  and  shawls,  scarfs,  and  all  kinds  of  persuasive 
finery.  As  Georgian  Christians,  Mohammedanism  loses  its  repul- 
sive features  to  them  in  gorgeous  mirrors,  and  the  truths  of  Islam 
come  persuasively  to  their  young  bosoms  in  the  delicate  folds  of  the 
Cashmere.  The  eyes  of  a  devotee  cannot  be  blind  to  diamonds  and 
rubies,  nor  her  cars  deaf  to  eloquent  pearls,  turquoises,  and  aqua- 
marines. It  is  a  strong  faith,  where  religious  belief  is  merely  a  name, 
that  can  resist  the  pleadings  of  dresses  stiff  with  gold  and  bracelets, 
blazing  with  diamonds  and  sapphires.  To  dress  with  elegance  and 
taste  is  the  high  ambition  of  a  Moslem  wife.  There  is  nothing  in 
Parisian  fashion  more  attractive  than  the  ghombaz  of  white  gold-tissue 
on  the  voluptuous  figure  of  a  fair-skinned  Georgian,  its  front  open,  its 
ample  sleeves  descending  to  the  knees,  and  its  girdle,  richly  embroid- 
ered, confining  the  folds  at  the  waist.  Around  the  ankles  are  fastened 
bands  of  silver-gilt,  and  on  the  feet  slippers  of  gold  embroidery.  A 
turban  of  white  muslin  upon  the  head,  and  a  Persian  shawl  thrown 
round  the  waist,  complete  a  morning  toilet  graceful  in  the  extreme. 
It  was  the  last  year's  style  of  morning  dress,  worn  by  a  daughter  of 
the  sultan,  when  visiting  a  pacha's  sister. 

The  interior  of  the  harem,  and  the  habits  of  harem  life,  are  no 
longer  mysteries.  At  the  door  the  lady-visitor  is  met  by  a  eunuch. 
They  pass  through  halls  and  anterooms,  across  a  marble-floored  court 
where  a  fountain  plays,  into  a  chamber  whose  walls  are  decorated  with 
colored  arabesque  devices,  the  floor  spread  with  Turkish  carpets,  and 
the  centre  occupied  by  scarlet  velvet  takhts  or  cushions.  This  is  the 
waiting-room.  Beyond  is  the  parlor  where  the  lady  receives  her 
guest.  It  is  perfect  in  every  appointment  that  Oriental  luxury  can 
supply.  Reclining  upon  the  velvet-embroidered  lyiusnml,  the  hostess 
seats  her  visitor  by  her  side.  Three  girls  with  large  black  eyes  and 
luxuriant  raven  hair  approach,  kneel,  and  present  silver-gilt  vases  for 
ablution.  Two  others  with  censers  perfume  the  apartment.  Three 
more,  with  trays  containing  sherbet  and  gold-embroidered  napkins, 
followed  still  by  three  others  carrying  china-cups  of  coffee  on  salvers 
of  gold  inlaid  with  emeralds,  enter,  kneel  and  present  the  refreshments. 
Truly,  Moslem  wives  are  not  barbarians. 

The  lady  from  whose  narrative  we  gain  this  knowledge  was  then 
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conducted  by  her  hostess  to  the  private  rooms.  She  describes  them 
as  magnificent.  There  ivere  thirty  bedchambers.  The  mattresses 
were  covered  with  gorgeous  silks.  Upon  the  walls  hung  choice  paint- 
ings. Wardrobes  were  filled  with  rich  dresses.  Drawers  full  of  fine 
linen,  toilet  tables  with  needle-worked  covers  of  snowy  whiteness, 
dressing-cases  filled  with  housewifery  implements,  jewel-boxes  of 
bracelets  and  ear-rings,  necklaces  and  brooches,  and  mirrors  reaching 
from  roof  to  floor,  made  every  apartment  a  boudoir  of  elegance  and  taste. 

From  the  dormitories  to  the  terrace  on  the  roof  of  the  palace, 
where,  shaded  by  awnings,  they  could  see  perhaps  the  finest  panorama 
of  water  and  land  in  the  world,  and  thence  to  the  gardens,  occupying 
three-quarters  of  a  square  mile,  intersected  by  rivulets,  the  walks 
marble-paved,  and  the  banks  fringed  with  grass  and  flowers,  the  lady 
was  conducted  to  the  drawing-room,  where  she  was  to  be  presented 
to  the  mother,  sisters,  and  wives  of  the  pacha.  There  were  more  than 
twenty  present.  They  were  variously  engaged  in  sewing,  embroider- 
ing, lace-making,  music,  and  games.  The  furniture  of  the  room  was 
in  exquisite  taste.  Good-humor  and  the  utmost  civilities  abounded. 
Four  of  the  ladies  present  were  the  wives  of  the  pacha — one  a  Koor- 
distan  lady,  one  a  Georgian,  and  two  Circassians.  The  husband  entered 
the  room — a  man  of  commanding  stature,  with  black,  copious  beard, 
and  sumptuously  dressed — as  any  gentleman  would  enter  his  parlor, 
and  with  as  little  ceremony  on  either  side.  In  the  midst  of  a  brief 
conversation,  carried  on  in  French,  the  voice  of  the  mollah  was  heard 
calling  from  the  minaret  to  prayer,  when  all  dropped  devoutly  on  their 
knees.  Whatever  they  may  be  engaged  in,  Turkish  men  and  women 
always  perform  their  reUgious  duties  when  the  set  moment  arrives. 
The  merchant  driving  a  bargain,  or  lady  dressing  for  evening,  the 
judge  delivering  law  from  the  bench,  and  the  sultan  himself  receiving 
his  court,  break  off  at  once,  kneel,  prostrate  themselves,  and  pray  at 
the  hour  appointed.  Devotions  ended,  the  American  lady  made  adieus, 
and  departed,  escorted  by  the  same  keys-carrying  eunuch  through  the 
doors  and  stairways. 

Cairo  is  nearer  to  us,  by  half  the  lime,  than  it  was  when  I  first  saw 
it,  twenty  years  ago.  The  grand  canal  is  making  wonderful  changes ; 
but  the  harems  remain,  and  will  remain,  the  same.  In  the  secluded 
suburbs  of  the  half-Frank  city,  the  traveller  might  pause  to-day  near 
dull,  dark  walls,  over  which  plantain-branches  wave  and  scents  of 
flowers  steal,  and  listen  to  the  laughter  of  the  odalisks  within.  A 
song  by  half-cultivated  voices,  clapping  of  hands,  tinkling  of  bells, 
shouts  of  girls  engaged  in  merry  games,  the  brief  hush  at  the  time  of 
prayer,  and  the  renewed  sounds  of  hilarity  when  the  minutes  given  to 
religious  forms  are  past — all  tell  of  at  least  one  successful  communism 
in  the  world,  a  communism  five  thousand  years  old  before  Owen  failed 
in  realizing  his  socialistic  theories  at  Xew  Lanark,  or  Noyes  succeeded 
In  puzzling  psychologists  by  his  successes  in  Oneida.  Eastern  wives 
are  not  convinced  of  the  hardship  of  their  state.  They  are  ignorant 
of  the  sweets  of  liberty  that  women  enjoy  in  Europe  and  America; 
have  never  witnessed  the  felicity  that  crowns  a  fashionable  life  in 
Paris  or  Xew  York ;  know  nothing  of  the  peace  of  mind  that  rewards 
■a.  London  "  season  "  or  a  Washington  winter ;  and  have  never  dreamed 
of  the  disinterested  affection  of  ballroom  belles  in  a  country  where 
women  are  free.  To  be  sure,  there  is  at  their  disposal  all  that  their 
lord  can  command  of  luxury  and  pleasantness ;  his  wealth  is  hoarded 
only  for  their  delight,  and  their  children's  good  ;  he  permits  himself 
no  ostentation  or  pleasure  apart  from  them ;  the  time  is  weary  that 
absents  him  from  home ;  and  he  never  denies  a  reasonable  request  of 
wife  or  child.  Criminals  are  led  blindfold  to  execution,  because  to 
meet  a  woman  and  touch  her  garment  is  to  secure  pardon.  But  wives 
are  guarded  from  temptation ;  they  receive  visits  from  none  of  the 
other  sex ;  and  they  are  ignorant  of  the  world.  What  woman  would 
submit  to  these  ? 

Seriously,  however,  the  Eastern  woman  seems  as'happy  as  her  Eu- 
ropean or  American  sister.  Plurality  of  wives  is  no  more  hideous  to 
her  than  it  was  to  the  favorites  of  the  patriarchs.  She  feels  no  more 
disparagement  as  second  wife  than  she  would  as  second  daughter. 
Jealousy  is  aroused,  not  by  attention  to  another  wife,  but  absence 
from  all.  In  a  harem  of  a  hundred  occupants — mothers,  children,  and 
servants — there  are  rarely  four  wives — the  limit  restricted  by  the 
Koran — and  oftentimes  but  three  or  two.  There  is  perfect  order  ;  har- 
mony prevails — at  least  such  is  the  universal  testimony  of  Franks  and 
Asiatics.  Intimate  friendships  are  formed.  Xo  public  opinion  is 
braved  ;  and,  though  the  Mussulman  has  no  blind  confidence  in  the 
.strength  of  woman's  character,  holding  fast  to  Mohammed's  aphorism. 


"  If  you  set  butter  in  the  sun,  it  will  surely  melt,"  and  regards  it  more 
honorable  to  have  temptation  averted  than  resisted,  his  wives  do  not 
complain.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  they  suspect  a  lack  of  their  lord's 
affections  when  he  does  not  keep  them  closely  watched. 

In  the  markets  of  both  Turkey  and  Egypt  there  are  three  classes  of 
women  to  be  purchased — negresses,  Abyssinians,  and  Georgians.  The 
two  former  can  be  easily  seen.  They  are  not  strictly  guarded.  You 
find  them  grinding  millet,  kneading  dough,  chatting  in  the  sunshine, 
sleeping  in  the  shade.  Their  figures  may  have  symmetry;  but  to  an 
American  they  are  wofully  unattractive.  Their  price  varies  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  dollars  each. 

The  bazaars  containing  Georgian  and  Circassian  women  are  more 
difficult  of  access.  They  are  on  sale  for  the  wealthy  only.  Strangers 
not  known,  or  unlikely  to  be  purchasers,  are  not  permitted,  as  a  rule, 
to  see  them.  The  most  beautiful  will  command  the  price  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars.  Of  course,  they  are  carefully  tended.  My  friend, 
who  obtained  entrance,  in  company  with  a  principal  officer  of  the  sul- 
tan, to  their  apartments,  spoke  of  them  as  exceedingly  handsome. 
They  reclined  upon  carpets  and  pillows,  and  were  richly  though  lightly 
clothed.  Some  were  smoking,  some  chatting  merrily  together,  some 
sitting  in  a  dreamy  languor.  All  their  attitudes  were  gracefiU.  In 
complexion  they  were  exquisitely  fair.  There  was  no  appearance  of 
discontent.  They  knew  their  lot,  and  did  not  repine  at  it.  Like 
maidens  as  fair — if  it  be  not  ungallant  to  say  it — in  freer  lands,  each 
seemed  desirous  that  her  charms  should  be  valued  to  a  degree,  that 
would  make  her  first  favorite  in  her  future  home. 

While  there  can  be  nothing  more  awkward  in  movements  than  a 
Moslem  woman  abroad,  nothing  can  be  more  graceful  at  home.  The 
former  slouches  through  the  unpaved  lanes,  her  dress  draggling,  her 
figure  shapeless,  her  feet  hideous,  and  her  face  covered  by  the  thick 
yasmac — an  object,  unless  when  leaning  upon  a  bazaar-counter  or  rest- 
ing on  the  seats  near  the  fountains,  as  little  attractive  as  woman  can 
be  made  to  be.  The  latter,  as  lady  of  the  harem,  couched  gracefully 
on  Persian  carpets  strewed  with  cushions,  is  a  picture  to  make  the  eyes 
brighten  and  pulses  throb.  The  fair  complexion,  large,  liquid  eyes, 
long-fringed  lashes,  and  low  brow,  set  off  by  a  gold-embroidered  tur- 
ban— most  becoming  of  head-gear — from  under  which  braids  of  black 
hair  fall  on  either  side,  and  a  cataract  of  tresses  behind ;  the  rounded 
shoulders,  full  bust,  large  arms,  long,  tapering  fingers  with  henna-dyed 
nails,  uncorseted  figure,  and  developed  limbs;  and  the  dress,  com- 
posed of  the  pink  under-tunic,  covered  by  the  long  silk  robe  open  at 
the  bosom,  and  buttoned  thence  downward  to  the  delicately-slippered 
feet  that  peep  daintily  from  full  silk  trousers,  a  Cashmere  shawl  wrapped 
loosely  around  the  loins  rather  than  waist  as  a  girdle,  and  a  large  silk 
robe  with  loose  sleeves  surmounting  all — make  of  the  Moslem  wife, 
as,  reclining  upon  silken  cushions,  she  receives  husband  or  friends, 
and  does  the  honors  of  her  home,  a  being  too  voluptuous,  perhaps, 
for  refined  American  taste,  but  who  answers  in  every  way  to  the  idea 
of  womanly  beauty  that  obtains  universally  in  the  East. 


STRAWBERRIES      AND      "  STRAWBERRY 
WEATHER." 

IT  was  a  wonderful,  an  exquisite  morning.  Our  poet-friend,  Horace, 
was  with  us.  After  a  delicate  fruit-breakfast,  befitting  the  season 
and  the  hour,  we  strolled  together  into  the  garden.  Horace  threw 
back  his  fine  head,  and  inhaled  the  delicious  air  in  a  sort  of  rapture. 
"  Ah  !  "  he  exclaimed,  in  his  fanciful  manner,  addressing  Creation  at 
large,  rather  than  his  companion — "  ah,  if  the  year  were  only  an  or- 
chestra, this  day  would  be  the  flute-tone  in  it.  A  serene  hope,  just  on 
the  very  verge  of  realizing  itself — a  tender  loneliness — what  some 
German  calls  WaJdeinsamkeii,  or  '  wood-loneliness ' — that  ineffable, 
withdrawal  feeling  which  comes  over  one  when  he  hides  himself  in  among 
the  trees,  and  knows  himself  shut  in  by  their  purity,  as  by  a  fragile 
yet  impregnable  wall,  from  the  suspicions  and  trade  regulations  of 
men ;  and  an  inward  thrill  in  the  air  or  in  the  sunshine,  one  knows 
not  which — half  like  the  thrill  of  the  passion  of  love,  and  half  like  the 
thrill  of  the  passion  of  friendship — these  which  make  up  the  office 
of  the  flute-voice  in  those  poems  written  by  the  old  masters  for  the 
orchestra — these  also  prevail  throughout  to-day. 

"  Isn't  this  an  hour,"  he  continued,  appealing  to  us,  "wherein  one 
likes  to  stop  thinking,  to  lie  fallow  like  a  field,  and  absorb  tho^e  liberal 
potentialities  which  will  in  after-days  reappear,  perhaps,  duly  formu- 
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lated,  duly  grown,  duly  perfected,  as  poems  ?  Come,  now,  mon  clur, 
I  wish  to  know  if  to  you,  as  to  me,  there  is  such  an  influence,  such 
a  subtile,  mysterious  spell  in  the  atmosphere  of  to-day— a  day  so  ex- 
quisitely satisfying  with  all  the  fulnesses  of  spring  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  was  our  reply,  "  we  appreciate  your  meaning  perfectly ;  it 
is  indeed  a  time  when  one  desires  to  remain  a  fallow  field,  for  sun  and 
■wind  to  fertilize,  nor  shall  any  corn  or  flowers  sprout  into  visible 
green  and  red  until  to-morrow.  But  enough  of  sentiment ;  let  us  be 
a  little  more  of  '  the  earth,  earthy  ! '  For  example,  look  at  my  straw- 
berry-beds ;  are  they  not  flourishing  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  for  it  is  strawberry  weather,  as  a  certain  favorite  essay- 
ist of  mine  ingeniously  terms  it.  Don't  tell  me  the  phrase  is  forced, 
since  the  weather,  the  fruit,  the  color,  the  very  birds,  all  hang,  as  it 
were,  together ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  can  believe  that,  without  this  special 
degree  of  heat,  or  mixture  of  heat  and  fresh  air,  the  strawberries 
would  not  have  their  special  degree  of  color  and  fragrance.  '  The 
■world,'  remarks  that  essayist  I've  just  quoted,  'answers  to  the  spirit 
that  plays  upon  it,  as  musical  instruments  answer  to  the  musician ; 
and  if  cloud,  sunshine,  and  breeze  (the  fine  playing  of  Nature),  did  not 
descend  upon  earth  precisely  as  they  do  at  this  moment,  there's  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  neither  fruit  nor  any  thing  else  would  be  pre- 
cisely what  it  is.'  The  birds  would  lose  tone,  and  the  strawberries  relish ! " 
"  Quite  true,"  we  assented  ;  "  but,  by-the-way,  Horace,  it  strikes 
us,  and,  strange  to  say,  for  the  first  time,  that  this  beautiful  fruit,  the 
delic^e  aristocrat  of  the  garden,  is  most  absurdly  misnamed.  Straw- 
berry, indeed !  how  prosaic !  and,  besides,  in  what  respect  does  the 
berry  resemble  straw  ?  " 

"  Ignorant  Boeotian  !  "  cued  Hojace  ;  "  why,  did  you  never  read  a 
book  upon  pomology  ?  Well,  luckily,  I  have,  and  am  so  in  a  position 
to  inform  you  that  in  England  the  name— strawberry— originated 
in  the  custom  of  putting  straw  between  the  fruit  and  the  ground,  to 
keep  it  dry,  or  perhaps,  as  Philips  suggests  in  his  '  History  of  Fruits,' 
from  an  ancient  practice  among  children  of  threading  the  wild  berries 
upon  straws  of  grass.  You  know  the  Italian  name  is  'fragoh;  fragrant." 
"  A  propos  of  which,"  said  we,  "  it  occurs  to  us  that  the  strawberry 
may  claim  a  very  respectable  position  in  literature — in  Italian  litera- 
ture, at  all  events.  Genial,  garrulous,  inimitable  Leigh  Hunt,  to  whom 
every  pleasant  nook,  and  cool,  odorous  by-path  of  letters,  ancient  and 
modern,  was  sweetly  familiar,  has  introduced  us  to  an  Italian  poet, 
who,  though  a  Jesuit  and  theologian,  was  evidently  a  good  fellow  and 
cordial  companion,  with  the  '  prettiest  knack  of  verse.' 

"  He  wrote  more  than  one  thousand  lines  upon  strawberries,  which, 
however,  he  bitterly  condemned  if  divorced  from  sugar. 

"  '  He  invokes  them  before  him,'  says  Hunt,  '  which  he  enthusias- 
tically acknowledges,  and  then  tells  them,  like  some  capricious  sultan, 
that  he  doesn't  choose  to  see  their  faces.  Xo  !  they  must  hide  them, 
he  declares ;  put  on  their  veils,  to  wit,  of  sugar  !  "  Strawberries  and 
sugar"  are  to  him  what  "sack  and  sugar"  were  to  Falstaff,  the  in- 
dispensable companions,  the  sovereign  remedy  for  all  evil,  the  climax 
of— good.  He  finds  fault  with  Moliere's  "  Imaginary  Sick  Man  "  for 
not  hating  them,  since  if  he  had  eaten  them  they  would  have  cured  his 
hypochondria.' 

"  And  then  our  poet  breaks  out  with — 

"  '  For  my  part,  I  confess  I  fairly  swill 

And  stuff  myself  with  strawberries;  and  abuse 
The  doctors  all  the  while,  draught,  powder,  and  pill ; 

And  wonder  how  any  sane  head  can  choose 
To  have  their  nauseous  jalaps,  and  their— W/i, 

All  which,  like  so  much  poison,  I  refuse. 
Give  me  a  ;,4ut  of  strawberries,  and  lo  I 
Sweet  through  my  blood  and  very  bones  they  go  I ' 

" '  To  our  Jesuit  rninstrel,  the  strawberry,'  Hunt  continues,  '  evi- 
dently had  its  merits  in  the  Creation  as  well  as  the  star,  and  he  knew 
how  to  give  each  its  due.  Nay,  he  runs  the  joke  down  like  a  humorist 
who  could  do  nothing  else  but  joke  if  he  pleased,  but  gracefully  withal, 
and  with  a  sense  of  nature  above  his  art,  like  a  true  lover  of  poetry. 

"  '  His  poem  ends  in  the  following  bridal  climax,  which  ho  plainly 
considered  the  highest  one  possible,  and  the  very  cream  even  of  straw- 
berries and  sugar.  He  has  just  been  apostrophizing  two  young 
friends  of  his,  newly  married,  of  the  celebrated  Venetian  families  of 
JIdcenigo  and  Loredano  ;  and  this  is  the  blessing  wherewith  he  con- 
cludes, pleasantly  smiling  at  the  end  of  his  gravity : 
,     "  '  Aronud  this  living  pair  may  joy  serene. 

On  wings  ofbalni,  for  ever  wind  and  play  ; 
And  laughing  Health  her  roses  shake  between. 
Making  their  life  one  long,  bsveet,  flowery  way  t 


May  bliss,  tnie  bliss,  pure,  self-possessed  of  mien. 
Be  absent  from  their  side,  no.  not  a  day ! 

In  short,  to  sum  up  all  that  earth  can  prize. 
May  they  have  sugar  to  their  strawtm-ries/  " 
"  Clever  and  amusing  enough,"  said  Horace,  a  trifle  sneeringly — as 
he  is  wont  to  do,  whenever  a  recherche  quotation  has  been  started  and 
run  to  earth  by  another  than  himself.  "  But  really,  one  might  sup- 
pose, from  your  air  and  manner,  that  the  strawberry  was  honored  no- 
where except  in  Italian  verse.  Why,  by  th'e  fair  Pomona,  were  I  only 
in  the  humor — well  '  i'  th'  vein '  just  now,  I  could  overwhelm,  drown 
you,  sir,  with  quotations  from  Greek,  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  a  half-dozen 
languages  more,  all  touching  upon  the  strawberry  with  a  luscious 
beauty  and  harmony  befitting  the  subject.  But  I  spare — shall  we  say 
your  patience,  or — your  ignoiance?  'Tis  enough  to  remark  that 
Shakespeare,  who  mentions  every  thing  on  the  earth,  about  the  earth, 
and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  has  repeatedly  introduced  the  straw- 
berry. 

"  Look  here  "  (taking  a  volume  from  his  pocket),  "  I  was  studying 
Richard  IIL  last  night,  and  in  Scene  IV.,  Act  IIL,  I  came  upon  the  fol- 
lowing :  '  Enter  Glostee  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  Bockingham,  Stanley, 
and  Hastings,'  an  entrance  to  the  council  which  Sir  Thomas  More  de- 
scribes thus  quaintly:  "  The  Lord  Protector  comes,  firste  about  IX  of 
the  clocke,  saluting  them  curtesly,  and  excusing  himself  that  he  had 
ben  from  them  soe  long,  saieing  mer'ily  that  he  had  ben  aslepe  that 
day.  And  after  a  little  talking,  he  said  unto  the  Bishop  of  Elye,  "  lly  . 
Lord,  you  have  very  good  Strawberries  in  your  gardayne,  in  Holberne ; 
I  require  you,  let  us  have  a  messe  of  them."  '     But  mark  how  the  play 

runs: 

"  'Ely.— In  happy  time,  here  comes  the  duke  himself. 

'  Gloster.—yiy  noble  lords  and  cousins  all,  good-morrow; 
I  have  been  long  a  sleeper,  but  I  trust 
My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  design 
Which,  by  ray  presence,  might  have  been  concluded. 

'  Biick-.—Ua<\  you  not  come  upon  your  cue,  my  lord, 
William,  Lord  Hastings,  had  pronounced  yonr  part— 
I  mean  your  voice  for  crowning  of  the  king. 

'  C/osfer.— Than  my  Lord  Hastings  no  man  might  be  bolder ; 
His  lordship  knows  me  well,  and  loves  me  well. 
My  Lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Holhorn, 
Jmw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  tliere  ; 
I  do  beseech  you,  send  for  some  of  them. 

'  JS:;^.— Marry,  and  will,  my  lord,  with  all  my  heart.        Exit  Elt.' 

"  Soon  after  the  bishop  hurries  back,  and  no  doubt,  being  a  fat 
ecclesiastic,  in  a  fine  state  of  pother  and  persjurution. 

"  '  Where.'  he  cries,  '  where  is  my  lord  protector  ?  I  have  sent 
For  these  same  sti-awberries  ! " 

"  One  fancies  Richard,  despite  his  '  cheerful  looks,'  and  '  smooth 
good-morning,'  seizing  upon  the  pottle  of  strawberries,  when  they  ar- 
rive, crushing  them  with  tigerish  haste,  and  perhaps  glancing  at  his 
deeply-stained  fingers  with  a  sort  of  prescient  approval,  as  if  he  saw 
in  the  red  juices  some  resemblance  to  the  human  blood  he  has  already 
determined  to  have  shed. 

"  Sir  John  Suckling,  archest  and  sweetest  of  balladists,  in  his  for- 
gotten tragedy  of  '  Brennoralt,'  portrays  his  beautifuj  heroine  as  one 

possessed  of — 

"  '  Eyes  full  and  quick. 
With  breath  as  sweet  as  dcmble  violets. 
And  wtiolesome  as  dying  leaves  of  strawberries  ! ' " 

"  You  are  apt  at  illustrations,"  said  we,  "  but  don't  let  us  forget 
the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  strawberry.  All  physicians  agree  that  to 
the  feeblest  digestion  they  are  not  merely  innocuous,  but  highly  benefi- 
cial. Fevers  and  gouts  they  are  said  to  cure ;  and,  of  their  efticacy  aa 
regards  the  former  diseases,  we  have  no  less  authority  than  Fontenelle, 
who  aflirms  that  '  he  owed  his  longevity  to  them,  in  consequence  of 
their  having  regularly  cooled  a  fever  which  he  had  every  spring.'  '  Oh !' 
he  used  to  exclaim,  '  if  I  can  only  reach  the  season  of  strawberries ! ' 

"  Even  the  great  Linnaeus  praises  them,  for  he  found  they  wer» 
the  '  sovereignest  bahn  '  wherewith  to  assuage  the  torments  of  gout. 
Boerhaave  too — " 

"  Excellent,  indubitable,"  said  our  companion,  dryly,  interrupting 
us,  "  and,  meanwhile,  you  are  not  likely  to  get  any  more  of  the  beatific 
berries  for  your  own  use  during  the  season,  unless  you  drop  your  ped- 
antries for  "practical  powder  and  shot.  Look  at  those  birds  among  the 
fruit ;  how  they  gobble  !  " 

"  Pshaw  ! "  we  retorted,  "  you  are  a  cockney,  Horace,  and  your  eye- 
glass exaggerates  ;  what  harm  can  those  three  or  four  dainty  little  epi- 
cures do  ns  ?  I  don't  believe  you  even  know  what  they  are !— but 
listen  to  the  thanks  we  receive  for  vouchsafing  them  entertainment." 
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■\Vhereupon,  the  eldest  of  the  mockiug-birds,  his  repast  over, 
perched  himself  upon  a  neighboring  tree,  and  poured  forth  his  whole 
Boul  in  such  a  song,  an  abandon  of  rapture  so  exquisite  and  complete, 
that  all  the  sweet  echoes  rose,  as  it  were,  on  tiptoe  to  catch  the  liquid 
notes,  and  to  prolong  them  in  infinite  trills  of  harmony. 

As  for  Horace,  he  being  more  of  a  poet  than  a  cockney,  listened 
spell-bound,  and  had  the  grace,  I  could  perceive,  of  feeling  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  his  barbarous  allusion  to  powder  and  shot. 


SPRING  AND  THE  POETS. 

SPRING  in  this  climate  may  fairly  be  said  to  extend  from  the  mid- 
dle of  March  to  the  middle  of  June,  at  least  the  vernal  tide  con- 
tinues to  rise  till  that  time.     The  shoots  and  twigs  do  not  begin  to 
harden  and  turn  to  wood  till  then,  and  up  to  that  date  the  grass  has 
lost  none  of  its  freshne.-is  and  succulency.     In  May,  perhaps,  the  sap 
is  most  lively,  and  the  world  the  tenderest  and  freshest.     How  univer- 
sal the  delight  in  Nature  then  !     Existence  has  a  new  zest.     The  lan- 
guor of  the  early  spring  is  gone,  and  our  sleepy  sense  thrills  to  a  new 
touch.     In  reading  at  this  time,  who  does  not  more  and  more  turn  to 
the  poets  to  find  some  expres.sion  of  the  delight  he  has  in  the  world  ? 
And  the  poets  have  all  felt  this  delight,  and  have  responded  to  it  with 
varying  success,  from  the  oldest  to  the  latest.     The  responses  of  some 
of  the  latest  are  contained  in  the  current  May  magazines.     The  most 
formidable  and  ambitious  of  these  is  perhaps  Bayard  Taylor's  "  May- 
time  Pastoral "  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  a  poem  which  would  hardly 
keep  alive  the  trbidition  of  spring,  if  that  blessed  season  were  to  perish 
from  the  earth,  but  which  nevertheless  has  some  good  lines : 
"  Somettino;  I  think  of  fresher  happiness  conies  to  the  people ; 
Something  blooras  in  the  daffodil,  something  sings  in  the  robin. 
He  in  the  ne'ghboring  field,  a  clown  in  all  but  his  garments. 
Watching  the  sprouting  corn,  and  planting  his  beggarly  scarecrow. 
Feels,  metbinks,  unblusliing,  the  tenderer  side  of  his  nature ; 
Yonder,  surely  the  woman,  stooped  at  the  foot  of  her  garden. 
Setting  the  infant  seeds  with  the  thrust  of  her  motherly  finger, 
Dreams  of  tlie  past  or  the  future — the  children,  or  children  that  may  he." 
Of  quite  different  metal  is  the  intense  naturalism  of  Walt  Whitman's 
suggestive  lines  in  the  May  Galaxy;  his  "  Warble  for  Lilac-time :  " 

■ "  the  hylas  croaking  in  the  ponds — the  elastic  air, 

Bees,  butterflies,  the  sparrow  with  its  simple  notes. 

Bluebird  and  darting  sparrow — nor  forget  the  high-hole,  flashing  his  golden 

wings, 
The  tranquil  sunny  haze,  the  clinging  smoke,  the  vapor. 
Spiritual,  airy  insects,  humming  on  gossamer  wings. 
Shimmer  of  waters,  with  fish  in  them — the  cerulean  above; 
All  that  is  jocund  and  sparkling— the  brooks  running. 
The  maple-woods,  the  crisp  February  days,  and  the  sugar-making. 
The  robin  where  he  hops,  bright-eyed,  brown-breasted, 
With  musical  clear  call  at  stmrise,  and  again  at  sunset,"  etc. 
The  charm  of  these  lines  is  in  their  simple  enumeration  of  objects 
that  are  characteristic  of  the  spring,  or  most  prominent  then.     The 
"  spiritual,  airy  insects  humming  on  gossamer  wings  "  may  be  a  little 
premature,  as  the  insect  carnival  belongs  more  properly  to  midsum- 
mer, and  the  "  hylas  "  or  hyloides,  "  croaking  in  the  ponds,"  is  a  rarer 
occurrence  than  the  liylas  croaking  or  piping  in  the  marshes ;  and, 
though  what  first  calls  our  attention  to  the  high-hole  is  not  the  flash- 
ing of  his  golden  wing,  but  his  loud,  long-breathed  call,  yet  there  is  a 
genuine  reminiscence  of  spring  in  the  lines  fresh  and  vivid.     The 
poets  are  very  apt  to  make  these  little  slips  when  they  wish  to  be 
particular.     Their  natural-history  information  is  not  always  reliable. 
Thus  Bayard  Taylor,  in  the  poem  referred  to,  makes  the  lark  respond 
aloft  to  the  mellow  flute  of  the  bluebird,  when  in  reality  the  lark,  as 
known  in  English  literature,  is  not  found  on  this  continent.     From 
another  current  May  poem,  one  would   infer   that  the  wild-pigeons 
came  with  the  bobolinks,  and  that  the  red-winged  blackbird  was  an 
ecstatic  warbler.     Even  Emerson,  in  his  "  May-day,"  says : 
''  The  sparrow,  nieok,  prophetic-eyed, 

Her  nest  beside  the  snow-bank  weaves, 
Secure,  the  osier-branch  will  hide 
Her  callow  brood  with  mantling  leaves." 
I  have  found  many  a  sparrow's  nest,  but  never  one  till  the  snow- 
banks were  all  gone.*     The  phcebe-bird  may  build  before  the  last  snow 
is  off,  but  it  is  always  in  a  sheltered  location.     But  how  true  to  both 
fact  and  fancy  is  this  stanza  from  Emerson's  poem  on  the  "  Humble- 
bee,"  which  is  a  real  spring  idyl ! — 

*  The  writer  probably  forgets  that  the  snow-banks  In  New  England  last 
,  onger  than  those  of  the  latitude  in  which  he  writes.— Ed.  Jouknai,. 


"  When  the  south  wind,  in  May  days, 
With  a  net  of  shining  haze 
Silvers  the  horizon  wall, 
And  with  softness  touching  all. 
Tints  the  human  countenance 
With  a  color  of  romance, 
And,  infusing  subtle  heats, 
Turns  the  sod  to  violets. 
Thou,  in  sunny  solitudes, 
Eover  of  the  underwoods, 
The  green  silence  dost  displace 
With  thy  mellow,  breezy  base." 

But  whole  poems,  that  have  the  feeling  or  sentiment  of  spring  in 
them,  are  rare.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  where  to  turn  to  one  among 
the  younger  poets.  Reid's  "  Last  Scene  "  will  do  for  an  autumn-piece, 
and  Trowbridge  has  written  some  good  verses  on  "  Midsummer  ;  "  but 
the  humid  spring,  with  its  tender,  melting-blue  sky,  its  fresh,  earthy 
smells,  its  few,  simple  signs  and  awakening  here  and  there,  and  its 
strange  feeling  of  unrest,  has  not  been  fully  put  into  words.  The 
poets  attempt  too  much.  Emerson's  "  May-day,"  at  times,  is  full  of 
spring-sounds ;  but,  on  the  whole,  Emerson's  muse  is  more  wise  than 
joyous. 

In  spring  every  thing  has  such  a  margin  ;  there  are  such  spaces  of 
silence.  The  influences  are  at  work  underground.  Our  delight  is  in 
a  few  things.  The  drying  road  is  enough ;  a  single  wild-flower,  the 
note  of  the  first  bird,  the  partridge  drumming  in  the  April  woods,  the 
restless  herds,  the  sheep  steering  for  the  uplands,  the  cow  lowing  in 
the  highway  or  hiding  her  calf  in  the  bushes,  the  first  fires,  the  smoke 
going  up  through  the  shining  atmosphere,  from  the  burning  of  rubbish 
in  gardens  and  Old  fields,  etc.,  each  of  these  simple  things  fills  the 
breast  with  yearning  and  delight,  for  they  are  tokens  of  the  spring. 
The  best  spring-poems  have  this  singleness  and  sparseness.  Listen 
to  Solomon :  "  The  rains  are  over  and  gone ;  the  time  of  the  singing 
of  birds  has  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land." 
In  Wordsworth  are  some  things  that  breathe  the  air  of  spring.  The 
lines,  beginning 

"  I  heard  a  thousand  blended  notes. 
While  in  a  grove  I  sat  reclined. 
In  that  sweet  mood,  when  pleasant  thoughts 
Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind," 

afford  one  of  the  best  specimens.     At  this  season  I  often  find  myself 
repeating  these  lines  of  his  also : 

"  My  heart  leaps  up,  when  I  behold 
.  A  rainbow  in  the  sky ; 
So  was  it,  when  my  life  began  \ 
So  is  it,  now  I  am  a  man  ; 
So  be  it,  when  I  shall  grow  old ; 
Or  let  me  die  I " 

Though  there  are  so  few  good  poems  especially  commemorative  of 
the  spring,  there  have,  no  doubt,  been  spring-poets — poets  with  such 
newness  and  fulness  of  life  and  such  quickening  power,  that  the 
world  is  re-created,  as  it  were,  beneath  their  touch.  Of  course,  this 
is  in  a  measure  so  with  all  real  poets.  But  the  difference  I  would  indi- 
cate may  exist  between  poets  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  magni- 
tude. Thus,  in  this  light,  Tennyson  is  an  autumnal  poet,  mellow  and 
dead-ripe,  and  was  so  from  the  first,  while  Wordsworth  has  much 
more  of  the  spring  in  him,  is  nearer  the  bone  of  things  and  to  primi- 
tive conditions. 

Among  the  old  poems  one,  which  seems  to  me  to  have  much  of 
the  charm  of  spring-time  upon  it,  is  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  in 
Apuleius.  The  songs,  gambols,  and  wooings  of  the  early  birds  are  not 
more  welcome  and  suggestive.  How'  graceful  and  airy,  and  yet  what 
a  tender,  profound,  human  significance  it  contains  !  But  the  great 
vernal  poem,  doubly  so  in  that  it  is  the  e.xpression  of  the  spring-time 
of  the  race,  the  boyhood  of  man  as  well,  is  the  "Iliad"  of  Homer. 
What  faith,  what  simple  wonder,  what  unconscious  strength,  what 
beautiful  savagery,  what  magnanimous  enmity — a  very  paradise  of 
war! 

Among  prose-works  one  can  read  Emerson's  "  Nature  "  and  "  Ad- 
dresses "  and  Thore.au's  "  Walden  "  in  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
and  find  much  in  their  pages  that  responds  to  the  soft  rains  and  the 
genial  days.  But,  if  I  were  to  name  the  imaginative  prose-writer  of 
my  acquaintance,  whose  spirit  seems  nearest  akin  to  spring,  I  should 
name  the  Norwegian  author,  Biornson,  whose  romances  have  so 
recently  been  given  to  us.  Their  essence  and  atmosphere  is  that 
of  the  tenderest  poetry ;  and,  what  especially  makes  them  spring-like, 
is   their  freshness  and  sweet,  good  faith.     There  is  also  a  reticence 
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and  ail  unwrought  s\iggestiveness  about  them  that  is  like  the  promise 
of  buds  and  early  flowers.  Indeed,  such  old-time  singleness  and  truth- 
fulness, and  such  fresh  bloom  of  the  imagination,  is  a  phenomenou  in 
modern  romance-writing. 


EDMOND  ABOUT. 

ALTHOUGH  M.  Edmond  About  has  but  just  completed  his  forty- 
second  year,  he  has  been,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  one  of  the 
most  prolific  writers  in  France.    The  range  of  his  productions  includes 
great  variety,  both  in  topic  and  in  style.     Starting  out  on  his  career 
as   a   p  1  a  y - 
Wright,  he  has 
also    appeared 
before  the  read- 
ing public  as  a 
novelist,  a 

theological 
writer,  a  polit- 
ical philoso- 
pher, an  author 
on  finance,  and 
a  n  essayist. 
He  is  rather  a 
sprightly 
thinker  than  a 
p  rofound 
thinker,  and 
his  produc- 
tions rather 
sparkle  with 
quick  Gallic 
wit  and  clear, 
intuitive  logic 
than  give  evi- 
dence of  deep 
p  h  i  1  osophical 
e  onteraplation. 
He  unites  with 
a  vivacity  of 
style,  remark- 
able even 
in  a  French- 
man, inventive 
powers  which 
have  won  him 
a  high  rank  in 
an  age  and 
country  in 
which  this  qua- 
lity seems  to  be 
peculiarly  ac- 
tive 

Edmond 
Fra.n'^ois  Va- 
lentin About 
was  born  at 
Dieuze,  in  the 
department  of 
the  Meurthe,  in 

February,  1828.  He  wag  educated  at  the  Lycee  Charlemagne, 
where,  in  1848,  he  won  the  highest  prize  otfered  to  the  students 
of  that  school.  Three  years  later  he  entered  the  French  school 
at  Athens,  where  he  had  abundant  opportunity  to  engage  in  con- 
genial studies,  not  only  of  the  history  and  archaiology  of  ancient 
Greece,  but  the  condition,  manners,  and  prospects  of  the  modern 
Greeks.  In  the  year  preceding  that  in  which  he  entered  the  Lycee 
Charlemagne,  he  had  written  a  vaudaiil/e,  called  "  Plus  on  est  de 
Fous,"  which,  although  well  noticed,  was  not  put  upon  the  stage.  His 
Greek  experiences  afforded  him  the  material  for  his  first  book,  which 
had  a  general  circulation  and  popularity.  "  La  Grece  Contemporaine" 
appeared  in  1854,  after  M.  About's  return  to  Paris,  and  was  soon  after 
translated  and  published  in  London.     It  is  a  vivacious,  amusing,  most 
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readable,  and  really  instructive  book,  full  of  the  author's  own  lively 
grace,  and  presenting  a  picture  of  the  modern  Greeks  which  filled  an 
almost  vacant  place  in  modern  French  literature.  In  the  same  year 
he  illustrated  his  life  at  and  impressions  of  Rome,  in  an  autobiographi- 
cal talc  contributed  to  the  Revue  dcs  Deux  Momlts,  entitled  "  Tolla  •  a 
Tale  of  Modern  Rome."  He  now  entered  energetically  into  literary 
work,  and  there  has  been  no  year,  since  1854,  that  has  not  witnessed 
the  publication  of  sometimes  two,  sometimes  three  or  four,  produc- 
tions from  his  pen.  In  1856  appeared  "  Guillery,"  a  comedy  in  three 
acts,  and  "  Les  Mariages  de  Paris  ;  "  in  1857  he  was  associated  with 
M.  Galoppe  in  the  editorship  of  L'Ane  Savante,  and  in  this  year  he 
also  published  a  story  called  "  The  King  of  the  Mountains  ;  "  in  1858 

he    issued     a 
volume    of 
tales,  including 
"Trente  et 
Qu  a  r  ante," 
"  Sans      Dot," 
"  Les    Parents 
de     Bernard," 
and      "  Maitre 
Pierre  ;  "       in 
1859,  a  vaiide- 
ville,    "  Kl- 
sette;"inl860, 
one      of      his 
most  remarka- 
ble        works, 
"  The    Roman 
Question," 
"  C  0  n  s  i  dera- 
tions    on    the 
Liberty   of  In- 
struction," "Le 
Capitaine    Bit- 
tei'lin  "  (a  com- 
edy in  one  act), 
"  The  New  Map 
of       Europe,'' 
and     "  Prussia 
in    1860  ;"    in 
1861,  "Un  Ma- 
nage de  Paris" 
(a         comedy, 
which  he  wrote 
in  conjunction 
■with  M.  fimile 
de      Najac), 
"  Contempora- 
ry    Rom  e," 
"The     Round 
of   Wrong,"  a 
romance, "  Let- 
ters of  a  Good 
Young  Man  to 
bis  Cousin  Ma- 
deleine,"      of 
which  a  second 
series    appear- 
ed two    years 
later,     and     a 
financial  satire  called  "Ces  Coquins  d'Agents  de  Change;"  in  1862, 
"  Gaetane,"  a  drama  in  five  acts,  and  the  two   stories  by  which  he 
is  perhaps    best    known    in   the   United    States,     "  The  Nose  of  a 
Notary,"   and   "The   Man  with  the  Broken  Ear;"  in  1863,  "Madi- 
lon,"  a  novel;  in  1864,   "  Le  Progres,"   "L'Infame;"  in  1865,  "The 
Uncle  and   Nephew,"   "  The   Golden  Pens,"  "  The  Old  Rock,"   "  The 
Unforeseen    Husband,"    tales;    in   1866,   "Money    Questions,"  "Cau- 
series;"   and  in  1868,  "  Marriages, in  the  Provinces,"  and  "Ancient 
History."      How   many   are  the  subjects   which   have    engaged   the 
attention   of  M.   About,  and   how   zealously  he  has   labored   in   his 
vocation,   may   be   judged  from  these  results.     His   politics,    which 
strongly  tincture  his  literary  productions,  may  be  described  as  liberal- 
imperialist,  and  he  belongs  to  the  school  of  literary  politicians  of 
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■which  Sainte-Beuve  was  the  chief  ornament,  and  who  rejoiced  in  the 
accession  of  Emile  Ollivier  to  the  premiership.  About  has  always 
been  at  once  friendly  to  the  emperor  and  an  earnest  advocate  of  con- 
stitutional and  administrative  reform  in  a  liberal  direction.  His  book 
on  "  The  Roman  Question,"  which  had  a  very  large  and  rapid  circula- 
tion, and  was  republished  in  London,  was  a  remarkable  expose  of  the 
Papal  Government,  and  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  temporal  power  of 
the  pope.  Although  published  at  Brussels,  and  vehemently  attacked 
by  tlie  semiofficial  organs  at  Paris,  the  author  is  believed  to  have  writ- 
ten it  with  the  emperor's  cognizance  and  approval.  The  work  is  a 
much  more  attractive  one  than  its  title  would  lead  one  to  think ;  it  is 
not  wholly  taken  up  with  argument,  but  presents  a  vivid  historical 
picture  of  Rome  under  the  popes ;  discusses  the  necessities  and  de- 
scribes the  patrimony  of  the  temporal  power;  shows  the  condition  of 
the  pope's  subjects,  giving  a  separate  chapter  each  to  the  plebeians, 
the  middle  classes,  and  the  nobility  of  Rome ;  entertains  us  with  a 
minute  account  of  Pius  IS.,  whom  he  vividly  describes  as  "  a  respecta- 
ble old  man,  whose  character  is  made  up  of  devotion,  simplicity,  van- 
ity, weakness,  and  obstinacy,  with  occasional  touches  of  rancor — a 
good  priest,  an  indifferent  king,  and  a  very  ordinary  intellect ; "  gives 
a  piquant  dissection  of  Antonelli,  his  precedents,  traits,  and  influence ; 
then,  passing  to  graver  chapters,  discusses  with  clearsightedness  the 
priestly  government,  political  severities,  impunity  of  real  crime,  intol- 
erance, popular  education,  the  French  occupation,  and  the  material  in- 
terests and  finances  of  the  papacy.  No  more  entertaining  or  sprightly 
work  has  been  written  upon  this  subject,  one  whose  importance  has 
increased  every  year  since  the  book  was  published. 

Next  to  "  The  Roman  Question,"  M.  About's  most  important  po- 
litical work  was  "  Le  Progres,"  published  in  1864.  This  work  is  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  his  manner  of  dealing  with  serious  subjects. 
While  aiming  to  discuss  the  elements  of  progress  discernible  in  the 
age  in  which  it  is  written,  it  abounds  with  anecdote,  passes  frequently 
from  an  argumentative  to  a  colloquial  style,  and  is  full  of  the  author's 
sprightly,  wide-awake,  and  sympathetic  temperament.  He  discusses 
in  turn  "  the  great  problem,"  "  well-being,"  the  progress  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  questions  of  labor  and  rights  social  and  political,  asso- 
ciation, progress  as  seen  alike  in  city  and  country,  the  state,  property, 
financial  progress,  that  of  belles-lettres,  the  arts  and  manners  and  cus- 
toms, education,  repression,  politics,  and  war.  The  work  is  a  most 
entertaining  resume  of  the  condition  of  France  at  the  period  when  it 
was  written ;  it  is  hopeful,  while  critical,  and  contains  rather  many 
bright  and  intelligent  ideas  than  profound  opinions.  "  Prussia  in 
1860  "  is  written  in  the  same  style,  and  has  the  same  charm  of  gain- 
ing the  attention  at  the  outset,  and  of  putting  much  valuable' informa- 
tion in  a  singularly-attractive  form.  These  political  works,  in  all  of 
which  he  showed  himself  to  be,  while  a  Catholic,  earnestly  anti-papist, 
and  in  which  he  appeared  as  the  champion  of  a  French  Church  inde- 
pendent of  the  Holy  See,  brought  down  upon  him  the  bitterest 
anathemas  from  the  ultramontane  party,  and  especially  from  Louis 
Teuillot,  edjtor  of  the  Univers.  His  "  Man  with  the  Broken  Ear," 
imagining  the  scientific  resuscitation,  by  a  process  of  desiccation,  of 
a  soldier  of  the  first  Napoleon,  in  the  time  of  the  third  Napoleon,  and 
giving  an  amusing  picture  of  what  such  a  one's  impressions  and 
adventures  would  be,  has  been  translated  by  Henry  Holt,  of  New 
York,  with  rare  fidelity  and  spirit ;  and  many  of  our  readers  have 
doubtless  lingered  with  delight  over  its  pages.  It  is  said  that  M. 
About,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  emperor,  two  years  ago,  to  make 
a  report  on  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  the  French  provinces,  will 
be  appointed,  under  the  new  regime,  to  a  prefecture.  He  is  prepos- 
sessing in  personal  appearance ;  has  the  look  of  a  cheery  man  of  the 
world  ;  his  form  full,  and  approaching  to  corpulence ;  his  face  round ; 
his  expression  lively ;  his  small,  black  eyes  full  of  activity,  humor,  and 
inquisitiveness ;  about  medium  height,  and  seeming  rather  younger 
than  he  is,  with  the  jaunty  and  prosperous  air  of  a  successful  and 
pleasure-loving  Parisian  man  of  letters.  Should  the  constitutional 
experiment  meet  with  success,  we  may  expect  to  see  JL  About  rise  to 
distinguished  positions  in  political  life,  from  which  he  has  been  hith- 
erto shut  out  by  the  liberality  of  his  opinions.  As  a  novelist  and 
playwright — unless  "  The  Nose  of  a  Notary  "  and  "  The  Man  with  the 
Broken  Ear"  are  to  be  classed  as  novels — M.  About's  success  has  been 
limited.  In  the  domain  of  political  controversy,  he  has  shown  him- 
self strongest ;  and,  as  he  possesses  a  spirited  and  popular  style  of 
speaking  in  public,  he  will,  if  he  enters  upon  a  political  career,  be  an 
ornament  to  the  Chamber.     He  is  not  made  of  such  stuff  as  is  neces- 


sary in  a  great  political  leader,  in  a  dynastic  or  revolutionary  chief  in 
stormy  eras  ;  but  he  has  the  graces  of  a  polished  French  gentleman, 
and  a  quick  and  ready  intelligence,  which  would  give  him  a  marked 
advantage  in  the  stirring  debates  which  are  so  constant  in  that 
assembly. 


ENGLISH    CHANNEL    RAILROAD. 

THE  most  plausible  plan  for  building  a  railroad  across  the  English 
Chaimel,  and  the  one  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  pronounces 
to  be  practicable,  is  that  of  Messrs.  Batemau  and  Revy,  who  have  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  containing  the  following  account  of  their  project: 

"  We  propose  to  lay  a  tube  of  cast-iron  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
between  coast  and  coast,  to  be  commenced  on  one  side  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  to  be  built  up  within  the  inside  of  a  horizontal  cylinder,  or 
bell,  or  chamber,  which  shall  be  constantly  pushed  forward  as  the 
building-up  of  the  tube  proceeds.  The  bell,  or  chamber,  within  which 
the  tube  is  to  be  constructed,  will  be  about  eighty  feet  in  length,  eigh- 
teen feet  internal  diameter,  and  composed  of  cast-iron  rings  eight 
inches  thick,  securely  bolted  together.  The  interior  of  the  bell  will 
be  bored  out  to  a  true  cylindrical  surface,  like  the  inside  of  a  steam- 
cylinder.  The  tube  to  be  constructed  within  it  will  consist  of  cast- 
iron  plates  in  segments  four  inches  in  thickness,  connected  by  flanges, 
bolted  together  inside  the  tube,  leaving  a  clear  diameter  of  thirteen 
feet  when  finished.  Surrounding  this  tube,  and  forming  part  of  it, 
will  be  constructed  annular  disks  or  diaphragms,  the  outside  circum- 
ference of  which  will  accurately  fit  the  interior  of  the  bell.  These 
diaphragms  will  be  furnished  with  arrangements  for  making  perfectly 
water-tight  joints  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  sea-water  and  securing 
a  dry  chamber,  within  which  the  various  operations  for  building  up 
the  tube,  and  for  pressing  forward  the  bell  as  each  ring  of  the  tube  is 
added,  will  be  performed.  Within  this  chamber,  powerful  hydraulic 
presses,  using  the  built  and  completed  portion  of  the  tube  as  a  ful- 
crum, will,  as  each  ring  is  completed,  push  forward  the  bell  to  a  suf- 
ficient distance  to  admit  the  addition  of  another  ring  to  the  tube.  The 
bell  will  slide  over  the  water-tight  joints  described,  one  of  which  will 
be  left  behind  as  the  bell  is  projected  forward,  leaving  three  always  in 
opei'ation  against  the  sea.  The  weight  of  the  bell  and  of  the  machin- 
ery within  it  will  be  a  little  in  excess  of  the  weight  of  water  displaced, 
and  therefore  the  only  resistance  to  be  overcome  by  the  hydraulic 
presses,  when  pushing  forward  the  bell,  is  the  friction  due  to  the  slight 
difference  in  weight  and  the  head  or  column  of  water  pressing  upon 
the  sectional  area  of  the  bell  against  its  forward  motion.  In  like 
manner,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  tube  will  be  a  little  in  excess  of 
the  weight  of  water  which  it  displaces  ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  a  firm 
footing  upon  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  tube  will  be  weighted  by  a 
lining  of  brick  in  cement,  and,  for  its  further  protection,  will  be  tied 
to  the  ground  by  screw-piles,  which  will  pass  through  stuffing-boxes  in 
the  bottom  of  the  tube.  These  piles  will,  during  the  construction  of 
the  tube  within  the  bell  chamber,  be  introduced  in  the  annultir  space 
between  the  outside  of  the  tube  and  the  inside  of  the  bell,  and  will  be 
screwed  into  the  ground  as  they  are  left  behind  by  the  progression  of 
the  bell.  The  hydraulic  presses  and  the  other  hydraulic  machinery, 
which  will  be  employed  for  lifting  and  fixing  the  various  segments  of 
the  tube,  will  be  supplied  with  the  power  required  for  working  them 
from  accumulators  on  shore,  on  Sir  William  Armstrong's  system,  and 
the  supply  of  fresh  air  required  for  the  sustenance  of  the  workmen 
employed  within  the  bell  and  within  the  tube,  will  be  insured  also  by 
steam-power  on  shore,  -is  the  tube  is  completed,  the  rails  will  be 
laid  within  it  for  the  trains  of  wagons  to  be  employed  in  bringing  up 
segments  of  the  rings  as  they  may  be  required  for  the  constructions 
of  the  tube,  and  for  taking  back  the  waste-water  from  the  hydrauUc 
presses,  or  any  water  froin  leakage  during  the  construction. 

"  The  tube  will  be  formed  of  rings  of  ten  feet  in  length,  each  ring 
consisting  of  six  segments,  all  precisely  alike,  turned  and  iaced  at  the 
flanges  or  joints,  and  fitted  together  on  shore  previous  to  being  taken 
into  the  bell,  so  that  on  their  arrival  the  segments  may,  with  perfect 
certamty  and  precision,  be  attached  to  each  other.  The  building  of 
the  tube  wiU  be  commenced  on  dry  land  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  will  be  gradually  submerged  as  the  tube  lengthens.  The  opera- 
tions on  dry  land  will  be  attended  with  more  difficulty  than  those 
under  water ;  but  all  these  circumstances  have  been  carefully  consid- 
ered and  provided  for. 
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"  The  precise  line  to  be  taken  between  the  English  and  French 
coasts  can  hardly  be  determined  without  a  more  minute  survey  of  the 
bottom  of  the  channel  than  at  present  exists.  It  will  probably  be 
between  a  point  in  close  proximity  to  Dover  on  the  English  coast,  and 
a  point  in  close  proximity  to  Cape  Grisnez  on  the  French  coast.  On 
the  line  suggested,  the  water  increases  in  depth  on  both  sides  of  the 
channel  more  rapidly  than  elsewhere,  although  in  no  instance  will  the 
gradient  be  more  than  about  one  in  a  hundred.  The  tube  at  each 
end  would  gradually  emerge  from  the  water,  and,  on  arriving  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  would  be  connected  with  the  existing  railway  sys- 
tems, so  that  the  same  carriage  may  travel  all  the  way  from  London 
to  Paris,  or,  if  Captain  Tyler's  anticipations  be  realized,  all  the  way 
from  John  O'Groat's  to  Bombay. 

"  The  distance  across  the  channel,  on  the  line  chosen,  is  about 
twenty-two  miles.  The  tube,  as  proposed,  is  large  enough  for  the 
passage  of  carriages  of  the  present  ordinary  construction,  and  to  avoid 
the  objections  to  the  use  of  locomotives  in  a  tube  of  so  great  a  length, 
and  the  nuisance  which  would  be  thereby  created,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  perfect  circular  form  which  the  mechanical  operation  of 
turning,  facing,  etc.,  will  insure,  it  is  proposed  to  work  the  traffic  by 
pneumatic  pressure.  The  air  will  be  exhausted  on  one  side  of  the 
train  and  forced  in  on  the  other,  and  so  the  required  difference  of 
pressure  will  be  given  for  carrying  the  train  through  at  any  determined 
speed.  Powerful  steam-engines,  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for 
exhausting  and  forcing  the  air  into  the  tube,  will  be  erected  on  shore 
at  each  end ;  and,  supposing  one  tube  only  to  exist,  the  traffic  will 
be  worked  alternately  in  each  direction. 

"  It  has  been  found,  by  calculation,  that,  for  moving  a  large  amount 
of  tonnage  and  a  great  number  of  passengers,  the  most  economical 
arrangement  will  be  to  send  combined  goods  and  passenger-trains 
through  the  tube  at  twenty  miles  an  hour,  with  occasional  express- 
trains  at  thirty  miles  an  hour.  Thus,  an  ordinary  or  slow  train  would 
occupy  about  sixty-six  minutes  in  the  transit,  and  a  quick  or  express- 
train  about  forty-five  minutes.  In  this  way  the  tube,  if  fully  worked, 
would  permit  the  passage  of  sixteen  ordinary  slow  trains  (eight  each 
way),  and  six  express-trains  (three  each  way),  each  conveying  both 
goods  and  passengers.  About  ten  thousand  tons  of  goods  per  daj',  or 
upward  of  three  millions  per  annum,  and  five  thousand  passengers,  or 
noarly  two  millions  per  annum,  might  be  taken  through,  or  a  less 
amount  of  goods  and  a  larger  number  of  passengers,  or  vice  versa,  if 
circumstances  rendered  other  proportions  necessary  or  desiraljlc. 

"  The  horse-power  required  for  working  the  traffic  with  the  above 
number  of  ordinary  and  express  trains  will  be,  on  the  average,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  indicated,  or  about  four  hundred 
nominal  horse-power  at  each  end." 


TABLE-TALK. 

MR.  ELIHU  BURRITT  recently  addressed  an  article  to  a  London 
■magazine  in  regard  to  the  retention  of  the  letter  u  in  certain 
words,  such  as  honour,  favour,  colour,  etc.  Mr.  Burritt  defended  the 
American  custom  of  dropping  this  letter  from  words  ending  in  our, 
and  suggested  an  ingenious  calculation  as  to  the  waste  of  time  by 
Englishmen  in  writing  «,  and  the  waste  of  space  in  printing  it.  This, 
of  course,  is  in  keeping  with  the  numerous  arguments  used  by  de- 
fendants of  phonetic  spelling,  and  for  this  reason  we  pay  it  our  re- 
gards. Phonetic  spelling  seems  to  us  but  little  better  than  a  barbarism, 
not  merely  because  it  purposes  a  ruthless  warfare  on  established 
usages,  but  because  its  warfare  is  in  utter  ignorance  of  some  of  the 
essential  qualities  of  words.  Language  is  not  solely  addressed  to  the 
ear ;  it  appeals  with  equal  force  to  the  eye.  Words  have  sound,  ap- 
parent to  our  sense  of  hearing ;  and  they  have  form,  apparent  to  our 
sense  of  sight.  We  more  often  see  words  than  we  hear  them  ;  or,  if 
this  is  not  true  with  all,  it  is  so  with  that  cultivated  class  to  whom 
literature  is  a  familiar  recreation  or  employment.  "  Every  word,"  says 
Dean  Trench,  "  has  lioo  existences,  as  a  spoken  word  and  a  written ; 
and  you  have  no  right  to  sacrifice  one  of  these,  or  even  subordinate  it 
wholly  to  the  other.  A  word  exists  as  truly  for  the  eye  as  for  the 
ear."  AVords,  we  may  say,  have  an  a?sthetic  quality ;  they  have  a 
body  or  form  familiar  to  our  perceptions,  with  which  are  many  happy 
and  sweet  associations,  and,  despoiled  of  their  full  proportions,  come 
to  our  apprehensions  maimed,  imperfect,  and  shorn,  as  it  were,  of 
half  their  meaning.     That  this  is  no  mere  sentimental  notion  is  evi- 


dent in  the  fact  that,  while  we  now  in  America  spell  honor,  color, 
favor,  etc.,  without  the  u  in  the  final  syllable,  we  never  spell  Saviour 
in  this  way.  "  Savior  "  is  a  word  without  significance  to  the  eye ;  we 
cannot  associate  with  the  word  Saviour — endeared  to  us  for  so  many 
reasons,  rendered  reverend,  and  holy,  and  inspiring — this  shorn, 
ravaged,  and  despoiled  Savior.  And  no  fact  better  than  this  can  es- 
tablish the  aesthetic  quality  of  words,  which  a  barbarous  phonetic 
spelling  would  utterly  destroy.  Who  for  a  moment  could  discover  in 
"  hom  "  the  sign  of  that  spot  so  endeared  to  us  all  ?  Who  could  find 
in  "  fiend  "  the  inspiriting  associations  of  friend?  Who  could  be  ten- 
der with  such  a  word  as  "  luv  ?  "  And  words  have  not  only  a  form 
and  presence ;  they  not  only  speak  to  the  eye,  but  they  are  often 
"  translucent  with  their  inner  thought,  as  an  alabaster  vase  is  lighted 
up  by  a  lamp  placed  within  it."  Bacon  long  since  pronounced  the 
argument  that  writing  "  should  be  consonant  to  speaking  "  a  branch 
of  "  unprofitable  subtlety,"  and  urges  one  objection  to  the  so-called 
reform,  to  which  we  have  not  referred  :  "  That  thereby  the  derivations 
of  words,  especially  from  foreign  languages,  are  utterly  defaced  and 
extinguished."  Words,  as  all  students  of  language  know,  often  em- 
body facts  of  history  or  convictions  of  the  moral  sense  ;  they  are  not 
merely  arbitrary  signs,  but  are  instinct  with  ideas  and  associations ; 
and,  if  we  attempt  to  express  them  in  new,  barren,  and  clipped  forms, 
they  will  lose  a  certain  quality  which  now  gives  them  mellowness  and 
sweetness.  Do  not  let  us  make  language  a  mere  congregation  of 
fleshless  skeletons  ;  let  words  be  considered  as  forms  which  require 
a  proper  garb,  graceful  to  the  eye  by  their  pleasurable  fulness. 

Several  conspicuous  citizens  having  declined  a  nomination 

for  aldermen  at  the  recent  municipal  election  in  this  city,  their  con- 
duct elicited  no  little  comment,  if  not  censure,  from  many  of  our  jour- 
nals. It  had  long  been  felt  that  the  misrule  in  our  city  affairs  could 
only  be  remedied  by  that  form  of  government  which,  in  its  natural 
operations,  would  bring  into  office  a  better  class  of  citizens  than  now 
usually  fill  official  position.  It  was  believed  that  tlie  recent  change  in 
our  municipal  system,  by  which  the  Board  of  Aldermen  should  be 
elected  at  large  instead  of  by  wards,  would  have  this  effect ;  and,  con- 
sequently, no  little  disappointment  was  experienced  when  the  gentle- 
men referred  to  refused  to  be  candidates.  Our  object  in  commenting 
upon  the  matter  is  to  point  out  what  seems  to  us  errors,  or  misappre- 
hensions, in  some  of  the  arguments  uttered  by  the  newspapers  in  des- 
canting upon  the  case.     One  journal  remarks : 

"  Our  wealthy  citizens  shrink  from  the  expenditure  of  time  and  dili- 
gence necessary  for  a  proper  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  an  alderman. 
They  feel  that  their  habitual  assiduity  would  be  more  profitable  to  them- 
selves, if  exerted  in  their  own  business,  than  in  that  of  the  public.  They 
would  lose  altogether  more  by  neglecting  their  own  affairs  than  they 
would  save  in  taxes.  This  feeling  pervades  our  whole  business  commu- 
nity, or  at  least  the  thriving,  prosperous  part  of  it ;  and  it  will  always 
prevent  those  who  suffer  most  by  municipal  extravagance  from  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  administration  of  the  city  government.  The  city 
government  is  costly  ;  but  it  is  cheaper  to  our  heavy  businjss-nien  than 
it  would  be  to  administer  it  themselves.  If  fifteen  men  like  Moses  Tay- 
lor were  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  the  city  paid  tlieiu  enough  for 
their  services  to  make  up  their  losses  by  neglect  of  their  own  business, 
the  municipal  government  would  be  more  expensive  than  it  is  at  present. 
Although  the  city  taxes  are  exorbitant,  such  men  prefer  to  ))ay  and 
grumble,  so  long  as  the  city  business  is  more  cheaply  transacted  than 
it  could  be  by  themselves,  if  their  compensation  equalled  their  sacrifices. 
They  live  and  grow  rich  in  spite  of  the  taxes,  and  prefer  that  a  knot  of 
city  officers  shall  have  a  chance  to  make  money,  rather  than  to  step 
into  their  shoes  and  relieve  the  tax-payers  at  a  greater  expense  to  them- 
selves." 

Now,  all  this  assumes  that  the  class  of  citizens  referred  to  arc  tax-_ 
payers,  as  distinguished  from  a  class  that  are  not — and  this  distinc- 
tion is  an  improper  one.  Every  man  is  a  tax-payer  to  the  extent  that 
he  is  a  consumer,  and  no  more.  No  matter  how  large  may  be  the 
sum  a  wealthy  citizen  advances  to  the  tax-collector,  he  is  always  repaid 
on  all  that  portion  of  his  property  sold,  or  rented,  or  used  by  others. 
Taxes  enter  into  rent  as  one  of  its  elements  ;  it  is  not  the  owner  but 
the  occupant  of  a  building  that  pays  the  taxes  levied  upon  it.  This 
may  seem  too  obvious  to  repeat ;  but,  if  so  obvious,  why  do  we  cease- 
lessly hear  of  tax-p,ayers  spoken  of  as  a  distinct  class  ?  And  the  real 
reason  why  our  wealthy  citizens,  rather  than  trouble  themselves  with 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  official  position,  prefer  to  "  pay  and 
gruinble,"  is,  that  of  the  amount  they  do  pay,  a  large  proportion 
conies  back  to  them  from  their  tenants,  while  their  own  share  makes, 
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at  worst,  but  a  small  inroad  upon  their  income.  These  men  do  not 
suffer  from  high  taxes ;  the  real  sufferers  are  those  commonly  set 
down  as  not  tax-payers.  The  large  middle  class  which  are  so  op- 
pressed by  high  rents,  many  of  whom  never  see  the  inside  of  a  tax- 
office,  are  those  to  whom  high  taxes  are  a  burden.  Small  property- 
owners  also  experience  heavily  the  extravagance  and  waste  of  govern- 
ment. A  widow,  for  instance,  who  owns  the  domicile  in  which  she 
lives,  and  has  some  small  yearly  pittance  besides,  must  deny  herself 
and  her  children  many  comforts,  in  order  to  pay  tax-bills,  swollen  by 
a  corruption  whieli  she  has  no  power  to  reform,  and  which  "  wealthy 
citizens"  grumble  about,  but  take  no  steps  to  prevent.  And  this  will 
be  likely  to  continue  until  our  citizens  arouse  to  a  higher  public  spirit, 
or  come  to  perceive  that  the  only  scientific  remedy  for  the  evils  of 
government  is  a  rigid  limitation  of  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of 
government.  Whenever  we  reduce  government  to  its  minimum  of 
duties,  we  shall  have  done  something  toward  cutting  down  our  taxes. 
But  we  deceive  ourselves,  in  considering  this  subject,  if  we  suppose 
one  portion  of  the  community  to  be  tax-payers  and  another  portion 
not. 

A  writer   in   a   Southern  journal   inquires   why  "  Southern 

home-life  has  never  been  fairly  and  truthfully  portrayed  "  by  Southern 
novelists.  It  was  our  impression  that  this  had  been  done  more  suc- 
cessfully for  the  South  than  for  many  other  portions  of  the  Union. 
New-England  rural  life  has  been  so  fully  and  carefully  delineated  by 
the  artists  of  the'  pen  that  its  characteristics  are  pretty  well  known 
everywhere,  and  so  also,  it  seemed  to  us,  has  been  the  Southern  plan- 
tation life.  Of  some  phases  of  it,  no  doubt,  little  is  known,  especially 
in  Louisiana,  and  up  the  Red  River,  among  the  French  descendants. 
We  had  some  singular  glimpses  of  life  in  these  last-mentioned  re- 
gions in  the  novels  of  "  Sealsfield,"  published  many  years  ago ;  but 
this  was  a  German  writer,  and  we  may  suspect  the  truthfulness  of 
some  of  his  colors.  Of  the  average  life  in  the  Middle  States,  or  at 
least  of  all  those  forms  of  it  not  developed  after  the  Xew-England 
pattern,  our  novelists  have  given  us  but  a  little.  Bayard  Taylor's 
delineations  are  probably  accurate,  but  they  are  cold  ;  they  are  like  a 
landscape  painted  under  a  sombre  gray  sky,  and  in  dull  tints.  In 
some  of  Cooper's  novels  there  are  a  few  very  pleasant  glimpses  of 
this  life— such  as  in  the  early  chapters  of  "  Miles  Wallingford."  But 
our  average  town-life  remains  almost  entirely  unpainted.  The  squalor 
of  Five  Points,  and  the  parvenuism  of  Fifth  Avenue,  have  tempted  a 
good  many  pens,  and  have  been  the  cause  of  no  little  extravagant 
writing ;  but  the  average  cultivated  Philadelphia  or  New-York  home, 
so  far  as  we  can  recall,  remains  almost  entirely  undescribed.  Theo- 
dore Fay's  novels  do  contain  something  of  the  sort  pertaining  to  New 
York  a  generation  ago ;  but  of  our  current  life  who  is  the  historian  ? 
Possibly  the  material  is  not  very  inviting.  We  are  almost  all  of  us 
devoted  to  business,  and  going  "  down  town "  to  office,  and  "  up 
town  "  to  dinner,  do  not  afford  very  thrilling  situations.  But  there  are 
human  passion  and  human  character  assuredly  behind  all  this  routine. 
The  New -York  or  Philadelphia  girl  is  bright,  vivacious,  and  has  local 
characteristics ;  New-York  young  men  have  their  points,  which  a 
Thackeray  would  be  sure  to  discover  and  felicitously  touch.  Does 
any  American  novel  give  us  a  group  of  to'mi-bred  people  happily  hit 
off — people,  we  mean,  of  average  quality,  not  vulgar  upstarts,  would-be 
aristocrats,  parvenus,  Yankee  adventurers,  literary  Bohemians,  or  oth- 
ers of  the  coarse  and  "loud"  characteristics  that  usually  get  into  nov- 
els of  American  character  ?  We  do  not  all  live  in  boarding-houses  in 
New  York  !  We  are  not  all  of  us  suddenly-enriched  soap-makers. 
Every  man  you  meet  here  is  not  a  Jonathan  Slick  from  Weathersfield. 
There  is  really  in  New  York,  although  our  novelists  do  not  know  it,  a 
society  that  has  tone,  culture,  and  quality  ;  one  that,  having  its  foibles, 
has  also  its  charm  and  its  settled  manners.  Our  story-writers,  we 
fear,  find  it  much  easier  to  depict  strong  characteristics,  to  repaint 
for  us  the  traditional  parvenu  or  provincial,  than  to  make  fresh  and 
truthful  studies  of  life  as  it  is. 


^ttfraro  lloies. 


A  REMARKABLE  work,  entitled  "  The  Principles  of  Political  Sci- 
ence," has  just  been  published  in  France,  by  M.  E.  de  Parieu, 
member  of  the  Institute.  Hijs  book,  being  a  work  of  general  theory, 
and  consequently  purely  scientific,  is  not  written  in  view  of  a  detennined 
political  situation,  and  of  particular  circumstances ;  it  contains  ten  chap- 


ters, which  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which,  devoted  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution  of  societies,  exhibits  and 
analyzes  the  ditferent  forms  of  government :  monarchy,  aristocracy,  de- 
mocracy, and  mixed  governments.  The  second  part  has  for  its  object  the 
relation  existing  between  the  constitution  of  the  state  and  that  of  the  fam- 
ily, between  the  principle  of  central  government  and  provincial  and  local 
institutions,  likewise  between  religious  and  political  institutions.  The 
author  next  treats  upon  international  policy,  colonies,  the  formation  of 
nations,  treaties,  federal  bonds,  and  war.  The  concluding  chapter  of  the 
work  has  for  its  title  "  The  End  and  Best  Form  of  Government."  M.  de 
Parien  unites  in  his  own  person  the  science  of  the  philosopher  with  the 
experience  of  the  statesman,  and  the  great  merit  of  his  book  consists  in 
substituting  exact  notions  respecting  each  institution,  in  place  of  the  un- 
decided opinions  prevailing  in  the  world,  and  in  following  through  hu- 
man vicissitudes  the  principle  of  all  governments  considered  as  an  active 
and  living  power.  His  book  is  therefore  in  the  highest  degree  useful  to 
the  present  generation,  being  well  calculated  to  assist  in  tranquillizing 
troubled  minds,  and  preparing  the  pacific  solution  of  social  problems. 

In  Dickens's  new  story,  the  poi-trait  of  Durdles,  like  that  of  the  Fat 
Boy,  is  said  to  be  taken  from  life.  "  The  Confessions  of  an  Opium- 
Eater"  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  sketch  of  Jasper,  although  Dickens 
has  spent  hours  in  studying  the  effects  of  the  drug  upon  Chinamen  and 
their  companions  at  the  East-End.  These  opium-eating  scenes  have,  it 
is  said,  been  submitted  in  proof  to  a  physician  of  high  standing  for  his 
suggestions,  in  order  to  make  them  psychologically  accurate.  Sir  Bul- 
wer  Lytton  submitted  the  plot  of  his  "Night  and  Morning"  to  a  barris- 
ter in  the  form  of  a  case  for  his  opinion,  and  paid  the  fee  upon  it  in  the 
ordinary  form.    This  is  the  only  way  to  anticipate  criticism  nowadays. 

The  last  volume  extant  of  Barbin's  12mo  edition  of  "  Nouvelles  en  vers 
de  I'Arioste  et  de  Boccace,"  by  Lafontaine,  was  recently  purchased  by. 
an  amateur,  at  a  sale  of  rare  "and  precious  books  in  Paris,  at  the  handsome 
price  of  twenty-eight  hundred  and  fifty  francs  (five  hundred  and  seventy 
dollars).  Barbin  was  a  publisher  of  some  celebrity  in  the  seventeenth 
century;  his  name  occurs  in  Moliere's  comedy,  "Les  femmes  sa- 
vantes." 

Montalembert  is  described  as  having  been  of  good  height  and  figure, 
and  in  mien  quiet  and  distinguished.  His  hair  fell  over  his  shoulders. 
It  was  difficult  to  judge  from  his  face  whether  pride  or  humility  had  the 
mastery,  for,  while  the  expression  was  very  gentle,  there  was  a  decided 
air  of  liautevv  about  it.  He  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  fought  with 
the  pen  instead  of  the  sword — a  circumstance  noted  in  the  preface  to  his 
"  Monks  of  the  West." 

The  "  Leabhar  na  Huidri,"  an  ancient  Irish  collection  of  writings,  will 
shortly  appear  in  fac-simile.  The  proof-sheets  are  being  revised  at  the 
Royal  Irisli  Academy.  The  book,  which  takes  its  name  from,  having 
been  originally  written  upon  the  skin  of  a  red  calf,  is  of  very  early  date, 
and  was  preserved  at  the  Abbey  of  Clonmacnoise.  The  numerous 
glosses  which  it  contains  render  it  of  considerable  philological  value. 

Signer  Alessandro  Manzoni,  the  Italian  poet  and  novelist,  on  the  7th 
of  March  last  received  the  congratulations  of  a  very  numerous  body  of 
friends  and  admirers,  on  his  having  completed  the  eighty-fifth  year  of 
his  age  in  perfect  health.  The  Milanese  newspapers  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  publishing  his  baptismal  certificate  from  the  parish  registry  of 
San  Babila. 

The  Earl  of  Albemarle  is  preparing  for  publication  a  volume  of  me- 
moii's  and  reminiscences  that  will  throw  a  pleasant  light  upon  a  dismal 
period  of  English  history — the  close  of  the  regency,  and  the  beginning 
of  George  IV. 's  reign.  Lord  Albemarle's  grandmother.  Lady  de  Clifford, 
held  the  office  of  governess  to  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

"  By  the  Grace  of  God,"  a  new  German  romance  of  the  period  of  the 
English  Commonwealth,  by  John  Rondenberg,  is  described  by  the 
Saturday  Bevkw  as  readily  distinguished  from  the  general  run  of  Ger- 
man novels  by  the  remarkable  finish  and  elegance  of  the  style — every 
page  bearing  the  impress  of  a  highly-cultivated  mind. 

Professor  Antoine  Gridely,  of  the  University  of  Prague,  has  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  a  "  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War."  The 
author  has  been  for  sLxteen  years  collecting  materials  for  this  work,  and 
the  result  is  a  number  of  new  fiiets  of  great  value.  The  Jieviie  Critique 
speaks  very  highly  of  the  volume  issued. 

Compilations  of  information  on  the  subject  of  Mormonism  are  com- 
mon in  Europe.  A  German  work  of  the  kind,  by  Dr.  Busch,  recently 
issued,  is  described  as  very  complete,  its  information  being  copious  and 
agreeably  conveyed. 

The  Swedenborgians,  English  and  American,  have  raised  upward 
of  three  thousand  pounds  toward  photo-lithographing  Swedenborg's 
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manuscripts,  preserve  J  in  the  library  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Stock- 
holm. 

Saintc-Beuve's  library  has  just  been  sold.  In  his  Homer  was  writ- 
ten, "  Finished  reading  the  Odyssey  for  the  third  time,  July  30,  1856." 
He  used  to  compare  Homer  to  the  Nile,  the  father  of  rivers  and  source 
of  ancient  fertilization. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  the  earlier  scenes  of  "  The  Mystery 
of  Edwin  Drood  "  refer  to  the  old  cathedral  city  of  Eochester,  England, 
on  the  confines  of  which  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  has  resided  for  many 
years. 

Mrs.  Robinson,  the  widow  of  the  Orientalist,  Dr.  Eobinson,  has  died 
at  Hamburg.  She  was  well  known  as  a  writer,  under  the  nom  deplume 
of  "Talj."  One  of  her  early  works,  "Serbisehe  Lieder"  (1826),  was 
undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Goethe. 

M.  Botta,  noted  for  his  early  discoveries  in  the  ruins  of  Khorsabad 
and  Nineveh,  has  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years,  at  Acheres,  near 
Poissy. 

Two  familiar  quotations  have  baffled  all  attempts  to  ascertain  their 
authors— " Consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel,"  and  "Though  lost  to  sight, 
to  memory  dear." 

A  new  work  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  is  announced,  but  the  title  is 
not  given. 

Kossuth  is  writing  his  autobiography,  which  is  to  be  published  in  six 
languages  simultaneously. 

■Walt  Whitman  has  been  translated  into  French,  The  way  of  the 
translator  is  hard. 

Mr.  Howitt  is  engaged  on  a  volume  of  Quaker  history  and  biography. 


Sncntific  ||otfS. 

MDEEOCHE,  proprietor  of  the  chateau  of  Montigny,  in  France, 
t  possesses  in  its  neighborhood  a  large  sheet  of  pure,  limpid  water, 
abundantly  stocked  with  carps.  M.  Deroche,  having  for  many  years  ob- 
served an  extraordinary  degree  of  mortality  prevailing  among  the  deni- 
zens of  his  fish-pond  in  the  early  part  of  spring  of  each  year,  the  eyes 
and  part  of  the  head  of  the  dead  carps  being  invariably  covered  with  a 
thick  film  or  web,  resolved  this  year  to  turn  off  the  water  from  the  pond 
in  order  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  mortality.  What  was  his  surprise 
to  find  that  one  in  every  four  of  the  carps  bore  upon  its  head  a  large 
toad,  the  two  fore-feet  of  which  were  firmly  fixed  over  the  eyes  of  the 
unfortunate  fish.  With  so  much  tenacity  did  they  cling  to  their  vic- 
tims, that  they  had  literally  to  be  torn  from  ofif  their  heads.  On  the 
pond  being  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  carps,  freed  from  their  aggressors, 
remained  healthy,  and  throve  amazingly.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the 
toad,  though  so  clumsy  in  form  and  motion,  and  apparently  so  help- 
less, has  nevertheless  the  necessary  instinct  to  turn  aggressive,  and 
to  combat  and  vanquish  a  large  fish.  Possessing  neither  strength 
nor  agility,  it  exercises  cunning  in  seizing  its  victim,  and  perseverance 
in  blinding  it. 

Sir  William  Thomson,  in  a  paper  on  the  "  Size  of  Atoms  "  in  Xafure, 
thus  sums  up :  "  The  four  lines  of  argument  which  I  have  now  indicated 
lead  all  to  substantially  the  same  estimate  of  the  dimensions  of  molecu- 
lar structure.  Jointly  they  establish,  with  what  we  cannot  but  regard 
as  a  very  high  degree  of  probability,  the  conclusion  that  in  any  ordinary 
liquid,  transparent  solid,  or  seemingly  opaque  solid,  the  mean  distance 
between  the  centres  of  contiguous  molecules  is  less  than  the  hundred- 
millionth,  and  greater  than  the  two  thousand-millionth,  of  a  centimetre. 
To  form  some  conception  of  the  degree  of  coarse-gramedness  indicated 
by  this  conclusion,  imagine  a  rain-drop,  or  a  globe  of  glass  as  big  as  a 
pea,  to  be  magnified  up  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  each  constituent  mole- 
cule to  be  magnified  in  the  same  proportion.  The  magnified  structure 
would  be  coarser-grained  than  a  heap  of  small  shot,  but  probably  less 
coarse-grained  than  a  heap  of  cricket-balls." 

An  ingenious  machine  has  just  been  invented  and  patented  by  the 
Eev.  Pere  Lievin  Bouteca,  director  of  the  monastery  of  Saint-Joseph  de 
Notre-Darae  de  la  Trappe,  at  Forges  (Hainaut),  with  which  any  man 
may  pare  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  pota- 
toes per  hour.  The  tubers,  half  washed,  are  placed  in  a  fixed  drum 
pierced  with  holes  forming  a  grater,  the  bottom  of  the  drum  is  movable, 
and  likewise  pierced  with  holes.  This  movable  bottom  being  set  in 
motion,  the  potatoes  are  rubbed  violently  against  each  other,  and  against 
the  grated  sides  of  the  drum,  by  which  friction  they  are  entirely  divested 
of  their  skins.  A  tub  underneath  the  drum  receives  the  skins,  and  an- 
other beside  the  machine  receives  the  potatoes  pared  and  washed. 


A  scientific  expedition  to  Brazil  has  been  organized  by  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  make  collections  for  the  uni- 
versity museums.  The  geologist  of  the  party  will  be  Professor  C.  F. 
Hartt,  the  assistant  of  Agassiz  in  the  latter's  exploration  of  the  Amazon 
region.  The  botanist  is  to  be  Professor  A.  N.  Prentiss.  A  number  of 
stBdents  attached  to  the  College  of  Natural  Science  in  the  institution 
will  take  part  in  the  expedition,  and,  in  order  that  they  may  be  fitted 
for  their  duties,  they  have  been  studying  Portuguese  during  the  past 
term. 

M.  Duplat,  at  Saint-Etienne,  France,  discovering  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  viper  tribe  (Coluber  heruK)  asleep  under  the  shadow  of  a  vine-tree, 
imprisoned  it  in  a  bottle  with  a  wide  orifice.  The  viper,  feeling  it  could 
not  possibly  escape,  sunk  its  two  fangs  into  its  ventral  part  and  died  in 
a  few  seconds.  Its  body  afterward  swelled  to  double  its  original 
size.  Like  tlie  scorpion,  the  viper  knows  the  fatal  effects  of  the  deadly 
poison  it  carries,  and,  when  hard  pressed,  puts  an  end  to  its  own  exist- 
ence. 

The  Australian  Society  of  Acclimatization  has  succeeded  in  introducing 
into  the  colony  camels,  alpacas,  llamas,  nightingales,  fauvets,  and  cana- 
ries, besides  trout,  salmon,  hares,  rabbits,  etc. ;  likewise  all  the  fruit- 
trees,  flowers,  and  domestic  animals  of  Europe  and  America. 


UTisrcllang. 


FEOM  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century — that  is  to  say,  from  its 
first  invention  until  the  introduction  of  criticism — the  .story  of  Telli 
Teirs  son,  Gessler,  and  the  celebrated  apple  trick,  seems  to  have  found 
general  credence.  Indeed,  it  was  not  safe  to  express  any  doubt  on  the 
subject ;  so  much  so  that  Guilliamann,  who,  writing  toward  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  first  discovered  the  anecdotal  character  of 
the  incidents,  took  care,  in  publishing  his  history  of  ancient  Switzer- 
land, to  keep  his  discovery  to  himself.  "  As  to  what  you  ask  me  about 
Tell,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  although  in  my  book  on  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  Switzerland  I  have  conformed  to  the  vulgar  tradition  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  must  tell  you  that  after  mature  reflection  I  look  upon  it  all  as  a 
pure  fable,  the  more  so  as  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  it  mentioned 
in  any  writer  or  record  more  than  a  century  old.  The  people  of  Uri  are 
not  agreed  as  to  when  Tell  lived,  and  they  can  give  no  information  as  to 
his  family  or  descendants,  though  many  families  still  subsist  who  fig- 
ured at  the  same  period." 

When,  in  the  last  century,  Freudenberger  ventured  to  publish  his 
famous  pamphlet,  "  WUIiam  Tell,  a  Legend  of  Denmark,"  the  work  was 
publicly  burned  in  the  Altorf  market-place  by  order  of  the  magistrates 
of  Uri.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  fabulous  nature  of  the  Swiss  le- 
gend has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  critics  of  Germany  and 
German  Switzerland ;  and,  in  the  cantons  most  interested  in  regarding 
William  Tell  as  an  historic  personage,  his  mythical  character  is  now  gen- 
erally recognized.  It  was  not  until  very  lately  that  any  question  of  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Tell  legends  was  raised  in  French 
Switzerland ;  but  M.  Eillett  de  CandoUe  published  last  year  at  Geneva  a 
work  on  the  "  Origin  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,"  in  which  William 
Tell,  as  an  actual  personality,  is  quite  put  an  end  to.  The  legend  of  Wil- 
liam Tell  belongs  to  no  fabulous  age.  The  Swiss  chroniclers  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  were  imprudent  enough  to  fix  the  precise  date  of  the  in- 
cidents, which  are  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  1308.  Yet  no 
accounts  of  the  incidents  is  to  be  met  with  until  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  afterward.  The  battle  of  Morgarten,  1315,  in  which  the  men 
of  Schwyz  liberated  themselves  forever  from  Austria,  found  three  con- 
temporary historians ;  but  not  one  of  them  has  a  word  to  say  about  Wil- 
liam Tell's  insurrection,  which  should  have  taken  place  only  seven 
years  before,  or  of  the  feat  of  archery  by  which  that  insurrection  is  held 
to  have  Ijeen  preceded.  Nor,  in  the  absence  of  historians  and  chroni- 
clers, are  there  any  contemporaiy  poets  in  whose  verses  mention  is  made 
of  William  Tell  or  of  the  Three  Swiss.  On  the  contrary,  the  earliest 
known  ballad  on  the  subject  is  posterior  to  the  earliest  prose  chronicle. 

The  legendary  stories  out  of  which  Schiller  formed  the  plot  of  his 
"William  Tell"  appeared  for  the  first  time  about  the  year  14T0,  in  the 
manuscript  known  as  the  "  White  Book."  Until  that  time  no  one  had 
ever  heard  of  William  Tell  or  of  the  three  Swiss  patriots.  But  the 
aniinymous  author  of  the  "  White  Book  "  knew  exactly  what  had  taken 
place  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  years  before— as,  for  instance,  that 
a  bailifi'  of  Sarnen,  named  Landenberg,  had  been  ordered  to  seize  the 
o.xen  of  a  poor  man  belonging  to  Melchi  (whence  "Melchthal"),  and, 
being  attacked  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  had  put  thepoorman's  eyes 
out ;  tliat  various  acts  of  oppression  had  ^een  committed  by  an  Austrian 
governor  named  Gessler ;  and  that  the  victims  of  these  acts,  belonging  to 
Obwald,  Nidwald,  and  Schwyz,  had  formed  a  league  to  resist  and  ovex^ 
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throw  the  Austrian  domination.  For  the  canton  of  Uri,  the  cradle  of 
Helvetic  liberty,  another  anecdote  had  to  be  provided ;  and  the  author  of 
the  "  White  Book  "  did  not  hesitate  to  adapt  one  from  the  Danish.  He 
had  read  in  the  "  Danish  History  "  of  Saxo-Graiumaticus — an  abridg- 
ment of  which,  in  German,  was  published  in  1430 — the  story  of  Tok- 
io,  one  of  King  Harold's  soldiers,  who,  boasting  of  his  skill  as  an 
archer,  was  ordered  to  shoot  an  apple  from  the  head  of  his  own  son. 
Substituting  Tell  forTokko,  Gessler  for  Harold,  and  throwing  in  plenty 
of  local  color,  the  author  of  the  "  White  Book  "  turned  the  old  Danish 
stoiy  into  a  capital  story  of  Switzerland.  The  hat  fi.xed  on  a  pole,  before 
which  all  who  passed  were  to  bow,  is  an  effective  detail  added  by  the 
adapter  himself,  whose  tale  is  certainly  more  complete  and  far  more 
dramatic  than  the  one  told  by  Saxo-Grammaticus. 

What,  it  will  be  asked,  was  the  moral  origin  of  the  anecdotes  on 
Swiss  affairs  inserted  in  the  "White  Book?"  il.  Hungerbuhler  and 
Professor  Vaueher  agree  in  attributing  their  invention  to  a  political  mo- 
tive. About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  citizens  of  Zurich 
were  well  disposed  toward  Austria,  and  professed  great  contempt  for  the 
people  of  Schwyz,  with  whom  they  were  at  war.  Songs  ridiculing  the 
peasantry  of  Schwyz  were  composed,  and  Canon  Hemmerlin,  in  a  trea- 
tise on  the  nobility,  represented  them  as  a  vile  race,  who  had  dared  to 
shake  off  their  allegiance  to  their  lawful  master,  the  prince  of  the  house 
of  Hapsburg.  It  was  probably,  then,  in  reply  to  the  attacks  of  Hem- 
merlin  that  the  author  of  the  "  White  Book,"  meeting  invention  with 
invention,  introduced  into  his  work  the  tales  of  Austrian  tyranny  and 
Swiss  courage  which  together  make  up  the  story  of  William  Tell.  The 
majority  of  legends  may  be  described  as  poetical  formations  around  a 
simple  fact ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  William  Tell  legend  the  simple  fact 
seems  to  have  been  wanting.  Instead,  moreover,  of  getting  pulled  to 
pieces  like  other  legends  in  which,  as  time  goes  on,  the  false  gets  grad- 
ually separated  from  the  true,  the  legend  of  William  Tell  went  on  pros- 
pering and  increasing  from  century  to  century,  and  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  Swiss  soil  must  certainly  have  been  well  suited  for  its 
reception,  for  it  at  once  struck  root  and  grew,  and  now,  whatever  criti- 
cism may  say,  is  for  poetical  purposes  indestructible. 

Greek  Romances. 
The  "  Tales  of  Miletus,"  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  nearest  rep- 
resentatives in  antiquity  of  the  modern  novel,  are  attributed  to  one 
Aristides,  who  lived  about  100  b.  c.  ;  in  all  probability,  however,  he  only 
collected  them,  and  the  origin  of  the  stories  themselves  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  flourishing  period  of  that  state,  the  century  preceding  the  Persian 
wars.  The  stories  of  Sybaris  also,  two  of  which  are  preserved  in  Aris- 
tophanes, were  widely  known.  In  addition  to  these,  which  treated  of 
human  beings,  there  existed  at  the  same  period  a  large  class  of  beast- 
stories,  which  are  thought  to  have  come  from  India  by  way  of  Assyria, 
and  to  have  passed  into  Greece  from  Asia  Minor,  of  which  country 
.^sop  was  a  native.  Further,  it  was  the  tendency  of  the  seventh  and 
sixth  centuries  before  Christ  to  throw  historical  incidents  into  the  form 
of  romances,  and  for  this  treatment  the  Asiatic  stories,  from  the  strange 
views  of  life  which  they  presented  to  a  Greek,  furnished  a  rich  material. 
Thus  Midas,  from  being  a  king  and  a  devotee  of  Dionysus,  comes  to  be 
represented  as  a  satyr,  with  pointed  ears,  and  afterward  as  having  ass's 
ears  ;  whence  tlie  story  was  still  further  developed  by  the  humor  of  the 
Greeks.  This  tale  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  which  has  travelled  from 
West  to  East,  and  to  have  been  naturalized  in  India.  The  fame  of  the 
Lydian  kingdom  caused  many  stories  to  be  imported  from  thence  into 
Greece.  Such  was  the  tale  of  Candaules  and  Gyges,  of  which  several 
versions  are  found  in  Greek  authors,  and  the  numerous  ones  that  gather 
round  the  person  of  Crcesus,  who  seems,  like  Saladin  in  the  middle 
ages,  to  have  formed  a  central  figure  for  sueh  romances.  This  explains 
the  very  different  conceptions  of  his  character — as  a  warrior,  and  an 
effeminate  prinee  ;  as  blinded  in  judgment,  and  a  prudent  counsellor. 
The  same  love  of  romance-writing  accounts  for  the  hardihood  with 
which  chronology  is  violated  in  making  Solon  visit  his  court,  a  circum- 
Btance  which  is  also  introduced  into  the  historyof  jEsop.  Events  in 
the  annals  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  are  similarly  utilized,  and  receive 
a  Greek  coloring,  and,  as  in  the  story  of  the  physician  Democedes,  are 
mixed  with  Greek  incidents.  A  further  cause,  besides  curiosity,  which 
tends  to  produce  stories  at  this  period  of  a  people's  development,  is  the 
introduction  of  a  more  balanced  and  more  realistic  estimate  of  men's 
characters  than  was  furnished  by  the  ideal  standard — in  Greece  the 
heroic,  in  mediieval  Europe  the  saintly — which  had  prevailed  before. 
Now,  the  desire  of  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  of 
the  essence  of  the  romance ;  and  thus  we  find  that  many  of  the  popular 
Greek  stories  of  this  time  turn  on  peculiar  traits  of  character.  In  the 
tale  of  "Ehampsinitus's  Treasury,"  of  which  several  versions  are  found, 
it  is  the  triumph  of  cleverness  and  cunning  ;  in  that  of  "  Hippodcides," 
it  is  the  spriglitliness  of  a  ready  reply — a  point  on  which  numerous 
stories  in  the  "  Decameron  "  turn — in  that  of  "  Itaphernes's  Wife,"  who 
chooses  that  her  brother  should  be  spared  in  preference  to  her  husband 
and  children,  it  is  the  paradoxical  view  of  the  claims  of  relationship ; 


in  the  "  Margites,"  it  is  the  humorous  element  in  the  character  of  a  fool. 
The  Greek  tyrants,  from  their  strong  uidividuality  and  their  patronage 
of  art,  naturally  become  the  subjects  of  romances.  The  ring  of  Poly- 
crates,  and  the  dai-k  annals  of  the  house  of  Periander,  are  among  the 
most  popular  materials  for  tales ;  and,  in  particular,  the  story  of  Lyco- 
phron,  the  son  of  the  last-named  prince,  is  so  truly  dramatic,  that  it 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  form  the  groundwork  of  a  great  tragedy,  had 
not  the  Greek  drama  been  absolutely  devoted  to  the  circle  of  mythical 
and  heroic  subjects. 

Silver  Plate. 
The  accumulation  of  plate  in  old  families  in  England  was  only  real- 
ized in  1862,  when  an  exhibition  of  art-treasures  was  held  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  to  which  nearly  every  great  fam- 
ily sent  liberal  contributions.  The  Earls  of  Stamford  and  Warrington 
were  for  a  long  time  under  the  necessity,  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  an  ancestor's  will,  of  buying  a  certain  amount  of  plate  every 
year,  and  nearly  every  thing  in  their  house,  for  which  silver  was  at  all 
suitable,  was  made  of  that  metal.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  has  a  famous 
collection.  He  inherits  through  an  ancestress,  who  was  one  of  the 
daughters  and  coheiresses  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  some  of 
the  splendid  silver-ware  of  that  rapacious  warrior,  and  has,  besides,  great 
hoards  from  various  other  sources.  The  Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  direct 
lineal  descendant  of  the  great  Lord-Treasurer  Burleigh,  is  also  very 
rich  in  the  same  way;  his  famous  "Burleigh  House  by  Stamford 
Town  "  being  filled  with  valuable  articles,  many  dating  from  the  lord- 
treasurer's  time.  At  Knole,  a  grand  old  mansion  in  Kent,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Dorset,  is  a  room  in  which  almost  every 
article  is  of  silver  or  massively  overlaid  therewith.  It  was  furnished  by. 
the  then  lord-treasurer — who,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  made  a  good 
thing  out  of  his  post — for  James  I.'s  occupation  on  a  visit.  The  plate 
held  in  most  esteem  in  England  is  that  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  for 
which  the  most  extravagant  prices  are  frequently  given  by  amateurs. 
The  universities  are  rich  in  silver  ;  but  in  many  of  the  Oxford  colleges 
they  have  none  earlier  than  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  having  given  what 
they  had  before  to  Charles  I.,  to  help  him  in  "  the  troubles."  It  is  the 
custom  for  families,  when  leaving  London  or  England,  to  send  their 
plate-chests  to  their  bankers ;  and  some  London  firms  have  immense 
amounts  in  their  cellars,  which  have  been  lying  there  for  years  and 
years.  In  one  case  a  very  celebrated  firm  some  time  since  proceeded  to 
examine  unclaimed  chests  of  plate  which  had  been  an  extraordinary 
length  of  time  in  its  possession,  and  had,  it  seemed,  been  entirely  over- 
looked and  forgotten,  and  the  contents  were  distributed  among  those 
persons  who,  after  careful  inquiry,  appeared  to  have  a  just  claun  to 
them. 

The  Prevalent  Fashions. 

A  French  paper  complains  bitterly  of  the  present  fashions.  Accord- 
ing to  it,  the  laws  of  taste  have  been  repealed,  and  all  is  in  confusion. 
Women  are  such  slaves  to  fashion,  that  they  adopt  all  sorts  of  ugly  and 
ruinous  trappings.  If  the  autocrats  of  the  scissors  and  thimble  insisted 
on  dressing  them  in  dusters,  they  would  not  murmur ;  some  seven  or 
eight  hundred  irancs  would  be  spent  on  a  costume  which,  when  the  fancy 
for  it  had  passed  off,  would  at  least  serve  to  wipe  the  dishes.  This  would 
be  something,  for  many  of  the  useless  adjuncts  to  dress  are  useless  when 
the  rage  for  them  is  over.  Bonnets  are  worn  which  do  not  cover  the 
head  or  shield  the  face  from  dust,  sun,  and  wind.  The  improbable  and 
impossible  braids  of  hair  worn  with  these  bonnets  deceive  no  one,  and 
do  no  good  to  any  one  but  the  hairdresser.  Crinoline  has,  indeed,  en- 
tirely disappeared,  but  in  its  stead  we  have  starched  petticoats,  with 
puffs,  balloonings,  perpendicular  trimmings,  horizontal  trimmings,  etc., 
to  a  bewildering  extent.  Little  plates  poised  on  the  forehead  serve  as 
hats,  and  broad  ribbons  are  twisted  round  the  neck,  in  consideration  of 
which  excess  the  ends  of  the  sash  are  curtailed.  Skirts  are  not  worn 
long  enough  to  display  the  elegance  of  a  train,  or  short  enough  to  be 
convenient  for  walking.  But,  as  regards  convenience,  great  novelties 
are  promised  for  travelling  and  sea-side  costumes.  Sueh  modifications 
are  to  be  made  in  feminine  attire  that  a  school-boy  out  for  the  holidays 
will,  it  seems,  be  the  fashionable  model. 

The  National  Photographic  Association. 
The  second  annual  exhibition  and  meeting  of  the  National  Photo- 
graphic Association  of  the  United  States  will  be  held  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  beginning  Tuesday,  June  7th.  Tlie  announcement  of  the  man- 
agers gives  an  insight  of  the  growth  of  photography  which  makes  one 
marvel.  Although  a  mere  novice  may,  after  a  few  short  lessons,  pro- 
duce images  of  some  sort  upon  paper,  glass,  wood,  linen,  various  metals, 
etc.,  yet,  to  produce  good  specimens  of  the  art,  much  technical  skill  is 
required.  There  now  appear  to  be  masters  of  photogra]>hy  as  well  as 
masters  in  other  professions.  That  there  may  be  more  sueh,  and  that 
photography  may  hold  the  position  among  the  industrious  and  fine  arts 
that  its  attaimnents  claim  for  it,  the  earnest  men  of  the  profession  have 
organized  this  National  Association,  and,  by  meeting  and  mixing  with 
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each  other,  tfoing  over  tlieir  trials  and  difficulties  of  manipulation  to- 
gether excliuuiiinn-  ideas,  and  by  the  exliibition,  on  a  grand  scale,  of  their 
works  for  mutual  study,  they  hope  to  advance  and  attain  their  great  pur- 
pose. At  Cleveland,  productions  from  artists  all  over  the  world  nearly 
will  be  exhibited,  besides  apparatus,  chemicals,  and  other  articles  of 
manufacture,  pertaining  to  the  art.  Various  processes  of  photographic 
printing  by  mechanical  means  will  be  shown ;  photographs  made  by 
the  magnesium  and  electric  lights  ;  gigantic  exhibitions  of  glass  trans- 
parencies ;  and  so  on.  It  promises  to  be  a  grand  affair,  and  is  a  praise- 
worthy enterprise,  worthy  of  success.  The  organ  of  the  association  is 
the  PhilaJelphia  PhotograpJier. 

Louis  Napoleon. 
Froude,  the  historian,  in  a  recent  article  credits  Louis  Napoleon  with 
having  been  the  main  agent  in  liberating  Europe  from  the  incubus  of 
Eussian  influence  by  the  Crimean  War,  and  of  freeing  Italy  from  the 
Austrian  yoke  by  the  war  of  1859  ;  with  having  increased  the  wealth  of 
France  enormously,  its  commerce  fourfold,  its  railway  comnumication 
sevenfold ;  with  having  pretty  steadily  exerted  himself  to  form  and  pre- 
serve a  cordial  alliance  with  England ;  with  having  inaugurated  a  wiser 
and  sounder  commercial  policy ;  and  with  having,  by  means  of  his 
"  open-loan"  system,  introduced  a  new  investment  for  the  savings  of 
the  peasantry,  and  thus  at  once  improved  their  income  and  reduced  the 
exorbitant  price  of  land.  On  the  other  hand,  he  debits  the  emperor 
with  enormous  financial  extravagance  on  his  own  part,  and  with  being 
the  cause  of  a  similar  vice  in  nearly  every  state  in  Europe ;  with  having 
increased  the  annual  expenditure  of  France  by  ten  millions  sterling  a 
year ;  with  having  more  than  doubled  the  national  debt ;  with  having 
largely  increased  his  own  standing  army,  and  compelled  the  surround- 
ing nations  to  do  the  same  to  an  extent  that  cannot  be  calculated  with 
any  accuracy  ;  with  having  involved  Europe  in  no  less  than  three  wars, 
and  having  thus,  in  one  way  or  another,  cost  the  world  since  his  acces  - 
sion  one  million  of  lives  and  five  hundred  millions  of  money,  besides 
having  largely  contributed  to  lower  the  tone  of  political  and  probably 
of  social  morality  also,  and  having  stimulated  to  excess  that  passion  for 
mere  material  luxury  and  well-being  which  is  one  of  the  worst  and 
most  dangerous  national  features  of  the  day. 

The  Sleeping  Lady. 
She  lay  upon  a  bed  of  thyme, 

Witiiiu  a  dim,  umbrageous  nook, 
Amid  wild  rose  and  eglantine. 

Beside  the  music  of  a  brook. 
The  branches  met  above  her  head. 

And  screened  her  from  the  glowing  sky. 
While  blithe  birds  twittered  round  her  bed. 

And  sang  a  pleasant  lullaby. 
It  was  a  strangely  Pitching  place, 

Such  freshness  lingered  in  the  air. 
And  seemingly  the  elfin  race 

Had  held  their  nightly  revels  there. 
A  rustic  fountain's  tinkle  low 

Fell  softly  ou  the  listener's  ear. 
And  bright  fish  darted  to  and  fro. 

And  sported  in  the  waters  clear. 
This  was  her  haunt ;  her  loosened  hair 

In  golden  wealth  around  her  lay  ; 
Iler  eyes  were  closed,  but  on  her  fair 

And  tempting  lips  a  smile  did  play. 
Then  I  approached  with  stealthy  tread ; 

Bent  o'er  her  form — soon  all  was  o'er, 
My  dreams  dispelled,  away  I  went. 

For  I  could  swear  I  heard  her  snore  ! 


Kochtantau  is  the  highest  summit  of  the  Caucasian  range  of  moun- 
tains, measuring  in  height  seventeen  thousand  and  ninety-five  feet,  the 
next  being  Dychtau,  measuring  sixteen  thousand  nine  hundred  feet. 
The  highest  peak  of  the  whole  region  is  tlie  Elburz,  measuring  eighteen 
thousand  five  Imndred  and  ninety-five  feet ;  it,  however,  is  a  volcano,  and 
is  not  situated  in  the  great  mountain-range.  In  the  eastern  district  of 
Caucasus  the  principal  mountain  is  called  Basard-Chousi,  measuring 
fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet.  From  Elburz 
to  the  Adai-Cbocb,  the  central  mountain  range  never  descends  beneath 
the  altitude  of  ten  thousand  feet,  its  numerous  peaks  being  half-way 
covered  witli  perpetual  snows  and  ice.  All  the  torrents  rising  on  its 
southern  declivities  flow  southward  and  pass  through  the  lesser  Cauca- 
sian range  in  front  of  the  main  system  at  this  point.  Between  the  Adai- 
Choch  and  the  Kasbek,  the  contrary  takes  place :  two  large  rivers,  the 
Terek  and  the  Ordon,  rising  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  lesser  chain, 
pass  through  the  main  range  and  flow  northward.  The  valley  of  Ingour 
presents  a  scene  of  unequalled  grandeur  and  magnificence,  the  moun- 


tains forming  it  soaring  frequently  to  the  height  of  fifteen  thousand 
feet,  assuming  fantastic  shapes,  abounding  in  frightful  precipices,  the 
different  zones  of  cultivated  fields,  and  variegated  forests,  gradually 
rising  and  olianging  until  lost  in  the  regions  of  perpetual  ice  and  snow. 

English  Insanity. 
The  English  journals  state  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  insanity  in  the  British  islands.  In  the  course  often  years  the 
number  of  recorded  lunatics  has  increased  forty-five  per  cent.  During 
the  last  ten  years,  asylum  accommodation  has  been  enlarged  by  nearly 
two-thirds,  and  yet  the  lunatics  detained  in  workhouses  in  1809  were 
close  upon  three  thousand  more  than  in  18G0.  At  the  same  time  the 
pauper-insane  distributed  in  lodgings  have  advanced  from  five  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eighty  to  sis  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 
Consumption  and  scrofula  are  also  said  to  be  rapidly  increasing,  and  the 
cause  of  their  increase,  and  also  of  that  of  insanity,  is  supposed  to  be 
poverty.  A  degenerate  state  of  body  tends  to  produce  a  weak  mind, 
and  the  Jniirnal  of  Scunce  atfirms  that  insanity  is  due  far  more  frequent- 
ly to  insufticient  nutriment,  to  poverty,  and  to  physical  deterioration, 
than  to  tlie  severe  mental  strain  which  is  so  often  demanded  in  the 
present  day  from  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  The  increase  of  lunacy 
is  not  to  be  found  among  educated  men,  but  is  to  be  traced  almost  wholly 
to  the  pauper  class.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  enough  to  state  that,  in  the 
five  years  ending  January  1, 1867,  the  increase  of  private  patients  in 
asylums  was  thirty-six,  while  the  increase  of  pauper  lunatics  during 
the  same  period  was  five  thousand  and  forty-nine. 

Freemasonry. 

Freemasonry  has  come  to  the  front  lately  in  two  distant  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. It  was  the  masonic  lodges  of  Madrid  that  conducted  the  funeral  of 
Don  Enrique  de  Bourbon  a  few  days  ago,  filluig  the  chamber  of  death 
with  masonic  symbols,  and  placing  on  the  coffin,  with  the  dead  prince's 
sword  and  sash,  more  masonic  emblems,  and  sending  six  hundred  fel- 
low-masons as  mourners  to  his  grave.  Again,  though  the  fraternity 
takes  no  part  in  political  or  ecclesiastical  contests  generally,  the  Grand- 
Lodge  at  Baireuth  has  now  broke  this  transcendental  silence,  and  issued 
a  circular  directing  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the  OJcumenical 
Council,  vindicating  the  right  of  the  society  to  exist  in  spite  of  ecclesi- 
astical opposition,  and  calling  upon  members  to  perform  the  moral  duties 
with  zeal  and  exactitude,  and  uphold  the  freedom  of  science  and  of  con- 
science. The  adhesion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  given  masonry  a 
fresh  spurt  in  England. 

The  Merchants'  Life-insurance  Company. 
Prominent  among  the  new  enterprises  of  the  day  is  the  Merchants* 
Life-insurance  Company  of  New  Yoi-k,  whose  oflice  is  at  257  Broadway. 
Its  president,  W.  T.  Phipps,  is  well  known  in  insurance  circles  as  a 
most  sagacious  underwriter,  to  whom  several  of  the  existing  life-in- 
surance comjianies  are  greatly  indebted  for  able  counsel.  The  company 
is  on  the  mutual  plan,  the  policies  are  non-forfeitable,  and  the  method  of 
tusiness  of  the  most  liberal  character.  T.  C.  De  Leon,  well  known  in 
the  South,  is  the  superintendent  of  Southern  agencies,  and  is  now  trav- 
elling in  that  section  in  behalf  of  the  company. 


The  following  statistics  prove  to  what  a  degree  education  is  spread 
throughout  the  three  Scandinavian  countries,  and  more  especially 
throughout  Denmark.  Denmark,  containing  1,700,000  inhabitants,  pos- 
sesses no  fewer  than  119  publishing  firms  and  263  public  libraries.  Nor- 
way, with  1,750,000  inliabitants,  has  60  publishing  firms  and  124  public 
libraries.  Sweden,  with  4,160,000  inhaliitants,  has  114  pulilishing  firms, 
and  ]  62  public  libraries. 


HERE  is  a  scene  reported  from  the  Paris  Correctional  Court :  "  Pris- 
oner, what  were  you  doing  on  the  boulevard  I"  "I  was  walking 
there."  "How!  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning?  "  "Thereis  no  article 
in  the  Code  which  says  I  may  not  walk  on  the  bouh'vard  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning."  "  Where  do  you  live  ?  "  "I  prefer  not  to  answer  that, 
on  account  of  my  creditors."  "  One  question,  more— what  do  you  do  for 
a  living?"     "  I  sell  second-hand  toothpicks." 

A  gentleman  was  describing  to  Douglas  Jerrold  the  story  of  his 
courtship  and  marriage,  how  his  wife  had  been  brought  up  in  a  convent, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  taking  the  veil,  when  his  presence  burst  upon 
her  enraptured  sight,  and  she  accepted  him  as  her  husband.  Jerrold 
listened  to  the  end,  and  quietly  remarked  :  "  She  simply  thought  you 
better  than  nun." 

Of  the  enormous  brazen  and  marble  population  of  Eome,  only  three 
statues  or  groups — the  two  horses  of  the  Quirinal  Hill  and  the  Marcus 
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Aurelius  of  tbe  Capitol— liave  always  been  above  ground.  Nearly  all 
tbat  now  exists  in  Italy  of  ancient  sculpture  bas  been  tie  produce  of 
excavation,  and  the  process  still  goes  on. 

lawyers  bave  a  ludicrous  babit  of  identifying  themselves  witli  their 
clients  by  speaking  in  the  plural  number.  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury," 
said  a  Western  lawyer,  "  at  the  moment  the  policeman  says  be  saw  us 
in  the  trap,  I  will  prove  tbat  we  were  locked  up  in  tlie  station-bouse,  in 
a  state  of  intoxication." 

At  a  recent  ehurcb-meeting  in  New  Albany,  Indiana,  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants, on  rising  to  relate  his  experience,  exhibited  considerable  em- 
barrassment, and  began  his  remarks  by  saying,  "I  feel— I  feel — I  feel," 
and  then  broke  down  completely.  The  company  at  first  thought  the 
brother  was  going  to  sing  "  Shoo-Fly." 

Marshal  Prim  recently  made  a  present  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  of 
twenty  thousand  cigars,  with  gilt  ends,  and  ornamented  with  the  im- 
perial "  N.,"  also  gilt,  on  each  cigar,  which  is  estimated  to  be  worth  one 
and  a  half  francs.  In  return,  the  emperor  has  sent  to  the  Spanish  mar- 
shal a  pair  of  vases  of  Sevres  manufacture. 

A  London  journal  recently  mentioned  Mr.  Herman  Melville  as  an 
American  author  ;  upon  which  an  intelligent  English  correspondent  sent 
it  the  following  funny  correction  : 

"  Permit  me  to  inform  such  of  your  readers  as  may  not  be  aware  of 
the  circumstance,  that  the  above  name  is  understood  to  be  a  pseudonym 
for  Mr.  Herman  Merivale,  C.  B.,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India.  I 
presume  that  be  has  sowed  all  such  wild  oats  by  this  time." 

Snob  is  fame.  The  author  of  "  Typee  "  must  look  to  his  laurels.  A 
similar  instance  of  English  ignorance  was  exhibited  in  the  London 
Queen  for  April  23d,  in  which  the  following  appeared  among  the  literary 
notes  and  queries : 

Poem  wanteh. — "WTiere  can  I  find  Thackeray's  verses  called  "  Sheri- 
dan's Eide  1"—L.  D. 

A  Mrs.  Hannah  Jones  piously  raised  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the 
departed  Jones,  who  bad  been  a  hosier,  the  inscription  on  which,  after 
recording  bis  many  virtues,  wound  up  with  the  following  couplet: 
'•  He  left  his  hose,  his  Hannah,  and  his  love, 
To  go  and  sing  hosannah  in  the  realms  above." 

A  vulgar  man,  who  had  become  rich  in  Paris,  was  anxious  to  marry 
his  only  son  to  one  of  the  daughters  of  a  marquis.  "  I  wish  you  would  let 
my  son  marry  one  of  your  girls,"  said  he.'  "  Certainly,"  said  the  mar- 
quis, "  which  does  he  want ;  the  girl  tbat  waits  in  the  kitchen,  or  the 
girl  that  washes  ? " 

A  number  of  ladies  in  Paris  bave  formed  themselves  into  a^ society 
for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  fashions  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  reduce  the 
present  extravagant  expenditure  on  dress.  They  call  their  association 
i'  Union  des  Femmis  ChrHiennes.  Each  lady  promises  to  spend  so  much 
and  no  more  on  her  toilet  annually,  and  to  pay  ready  money. 

Counsel  occasionally  are  a  little  unintelligible.  We  remember  once 
hearing  one  ask:  "Mr.  Witness,  where  was  you  when  you  see  that 
wlmlle  sound?"  Another  rather  dilfioult  question  to  answer  was: 
"  How  did  he  seem  to  get  out  of  that  wagon,  of  his  own  accord,  or  jump 
out,  or  voluntarily,  or  how?" 

One  of  the  modern  specimens  of  fast  ladies  who  wish  to  be  men,  in 
some  respects,  bas  been  reading  law.  She  is  now  in  agonizing  doubts 
as  to  ber  being  a  wife.  She  says :  "  Marriage  is  the  greatest  lottery  in 
life;  "  and,  as  "lotteries  are  illegal,"  the  inference  is  haiTowing. 

Some  time  since  a  gentleman  died  who  during  life  refused  to  believe 
in  any  future  punishment.  Two  or  three  weeks  after  his  demise  bis 
wife  received  through  a  medium  a  communication,  which  read  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Dear  wife,  I  now  believe.  Please  send  me  my  thin  clothes  and 
a  barrel  of  ice-water." 

Here  is  the  pitbiest  sermon  ever  preached :  "  Our  ingress  in  life  is 
naked  and  bare ;  our  progress  through  life  is  trouble  and  care ;  our 
egress  out  of  it  we  know  not  where  ;  but  doing  well  here  we  shall  do 
■well  there." 

In  many  New-England  towns  "  squire  "  is  a  kind  of  hereditary  title, 
and  when  the  "  squire  "  is  also  a  deacon  be  has  reached  an  eminence  of 
social  position  which,  leaves  liim  quite  indifferent  to  any  further  ele- 
vation. 

In  an  English  trial  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  lately,  a  letter 
was  read  from  the  lover,  which,  among  many  other  nice  things,  con- 
tained the  following  frank  and  gracious  suggestion :  "  If  I  was  you, 
dearest,  I  would  take  that  beastly  flower  out  of  your  hair." 

A  Georgia  railroad-conductor  was  dismayed,  the  other  day,  in  find- 
ing on  his  train  a  family  of  eight,  every  one  of  whom  was  an  idiot,  and 
did  not  know  whither  they  were  going  or  where  they  came  from.  He 
relieved  himself  from  embarrassment  by  putting  them  off  the  train. 

" Don't  beat  your  carpets,"  says  some  kind-lieaited  person;  "try 


kindness  and  firmness,  .ind,  if  tbat  doesn't  keep  them  down,  send  for  a 
policeman,  and  have  them  taken  up." 

A  writer,  making  the  overland  journey  from  Europe  to  India,  thinks 
that  the  peculiarities  of  Oriental  life  which  first  suggest  themselves  to 
the  tijurist  are  dirt,  beat,  and  fleas. 

The  French  Countess  de  Begorien,  less  than  thirty  years  of  age,  bas 
perfectly  white  hair,  made  so  by  watching  a  single  night  by  the  bedside 
of  her  dying  child. 

In  experimenting  in  London  recently  on  telegraphy,  messages  were 
sent  to  Teheran,  in  Persia,  a  distance  of  three  thousand  seven  himdred 
miles,  and  answers  were  received  in  thirty  seconds. 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford  was  the  origin.il  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  Mar- 
quis of  Steyne,  in  "  Vanity  Fair,"  and  also  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Marquis  of 
Monmouth,  in  "  Coningsby." 

A  missionary  in  Eio  Janeiro  says  that  nearly  every  Brazilian  who 
wishes  to  be  thought  respectable  belongs  to  the  masonic  order,  and  even 
the  priests  are  masons,  in  spite  of  the  pope's  excommunication. 

There  are  said  to  be  in  Europe  about  twenty-five  hundred  theatres, 
and  more  than  eighteen  thousand  concert-halls,  Germany  boasts  a 
greater  number  of  both  than  any  other  country. 

Look  before  you  speak.  Asking  a  lady  what  her  accompbshments 
are,  is,  generally  speaking,  harmless  enough.  Still,  in  these  days,  it 
might  in  some  cases  cause  embarassment  to  put  the  question,  "  Do  you 
paint?" 

A  tiger  was  recently  shot  on  the  road  between  Mool  and  Chandab, 
India,  who  is  supposed  to  have  killed  and  devoured  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  human  victims. 

The  theatre  at  Pompeii  bas  been  reopened,  after  an  interval  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  years,  with  "  The  Child  of  the  Eegiment." 

A  youthful  belle  named  Fanny  Joy  bas  just  married.  She  was  a 
thing  of  beauty,  but  bad  no  desire  to  remain  a  Joy  forever. 

The  expenses  of  Girard'College,  last  year,  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars. 

The  slag  from  iron  blast-furnaces  is  now  used  in  Brussels  and  Paris 
for  paving,  and  surpasses  the  best  natural  stones  in  strength. 

A  fashionable  bit  of  slang  in  Paris  is  "  Au  senat."  It  means,  "  You 
are  such  an  old  idiot  tbat  you  are  only  fit  for  the  Senate." 

In  playiug  poker,  a  good  deal  depends  on  good  playing,  and  good 
playing  on  a  good  deal. 

An  Englishman  has  offered  Victor  Hugo  five  hundred  thousand 
francs  for  a  lecturing  tour  in  England. 

Mr.  Greeley  says  tbat  the  solution  of  the  question  whether  woman  is 
equ.il  to  man  depends  upon  who  the  woman  is,  and  who  the  man  is. 

Mr.  Wake,  of  London,  wakes  the  interest  of  the  world  by  asserting 
that  Madag.ascar  was  the  original  seat  of  human  civilization. 

Chief-Justice  Cole,  of  Iowa,  favors  woman's  suffrage,  looking  upon  it 
as  the  grand  preventive  for  crime,  lawlessness,  and  intemperance. 

Among  the  articles  recently  discovered  at  Pompeii  are  a  very  rare 
glass  oil-lamp  and  a  night-lamp,  like  those  in  modern  use. 

The  London  Athenceuni  is  of  opinion  that  one-fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  France  are  lunatics. 

A  capital  letter — tlie  property-bolder  who  lets  bis  bouses  at  reduced 
rents. 

A  celebrated  wit  was  asked  if  he  knew  Theodore  Hook.  "  Tes," 
replied  he  ;  "Hook  and  eye  are  old  associates." 

Don't  go  to  church  with  a  cough,  and  disturb  the  rest  of  the  congre- 
gation. 

Pope  Innocent  XII.  excommunicated  all  who  used  tobacco  in  any 
form,  while  Pius  IX.  smokes  and  uses  snuff. 

Sixteen  million  bottles  of  champagne  were  produced  in  France  last 
year,  of  which  more  than  three-fourths  were  exported. 

There  are  over  ten  thousand  attorneys  on  the  English  law-rolls. 

Killing  Indians  in  Iowa  is  considered  justifiable  Sioux-cide. 

The  new  opera-house  at  Dresden  is  to  have  an  invisible  orchestra. 


THE  hand  of  Providence  draws  freely  from  the  vegetable  kingdom 
to  satisfy  our  pleasures  and  our  wants.  The  petals  of  the  rose,  the 
jasmine,  and  the  tuberose,  are  steeped  in  precious  essences,  which 
perfume  the  air  all  around  them ;  from  other  plants,  such  as  the  rain., 
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rosemary,  balm,  and 
lavender,  the  odor- 
iferous oils  exhale 
from  all  their  tissues. 
The  sugar-cane  fills 
its  pith  with  a  sub- 
stance that  for  many 
ages  has  contributed 
to  man's  pleasure; 
the  trunks  andfraiLs 
of  some  curious  trees 
are  quite  covered 
with  a  thiclc  coat  of 
Tvax,  exactly  similar 
to  that  of  the  bee, 
and  wliich  is  used  in- 
stead of  it  for  giving 
light  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

Among  these  is 
tlie  wax-palm,  found 
in  the  Andes.  In  the 
candle-berry  myrtle, 
the  substance  exudes 
from  the  fruit,  and  is 
extracted  by  simply 
boiling  it.  Some  ve- 
getable secretions 
form  in  the  stems  of 
the  trees,  such  as  in 
the  pine,  whicli,  af- 
ter incisions  in  the 
bark,  yield  their 
treasures  to  the  use 
of  man.  The  beau- 
tiful tree  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Sapotaea,  once 
considered  useless, 
now  supplies  one  of 
the  most  valuable 
substances  known  to 
commerce  —  gutta- 
percha. The  butter- 
tree  supplies  the  ne- 
groes of  the  Niger 
■with  a  secretion 
■which  they  substi- 
tute for  the  ingre- 
dient used  in  our 
kitchen,  and  with 
"which  they  prepare 
all  tlieir  food.  No 
tree,  probably,  pre- 
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pares  in  its  invisible 
laboratories  .such 
precious  crystals  as 
the  cineliona,  which 
has  the  power  of 
averting  deadly  fe- 
vers in  their  prog- 
ress ;  without  it  many 
countries  would  be 
uninhabitable,  many 
journeys  impossible. 
In  some  trees  the 
bark  secretes  aro- 
niatics  wliich  are 
highly  prized,  such 
as  the  cinnamon- 
tree.  The  nutmeg- 
tree  selects  its  fruit 
instead  of  the  bark 
as  a  storehouse  for 
its  aroma.  The  cam- 
phor-laurel spreads 
its  juices  through 
all  its  roots,  stems, 
and  leaves.  In  Cara- 
cas, South  America, 
grows  the  cow-tree, 
■which,  when  its 
trunk  is  wounded, 
furnishes  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  milk, 
of  which  the  travel- 
ler can  confidently 
drink  freely,  for  it 
unites  all  the  quali- 
ties of  the  milk  of 
our  domestic  animal, 
■n-hieh  it  entirely  re- 
places in  some  coun- 
tries. Our  engraving 
gives  an  illustration 
of  this  singular  tree, 
the  scientific  name 
of  which  is  Galacto- 
dendron  vtih.  There 
are  numerous  other 
tjees  whose  secre- 
tions are  of  use  to 
man ;  and  there  are 
also  the  fearful  co- 
hort of  deadly  plants 
— but  our  brief  ref- 
erence must  close. 


NOTICE. 

"RALPH  THE  HEIR,"  by  Axthony  Trollope,  is  now  pub- 
lishing in  Appletons'  Journal.  It  appears  in  Supplements,  once 
a  month,  the  first  issued  being  with  No.  43,  and  has  been  continued 
in  supplements  accompanying  Nos.  46,  50,  54,  and  59. 

"THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD,"  by  Chari.es 
Dickens,  is  also  now  publishing  in  this  Journal,  each  monthly 
part,  as  published  in  England,  issued  -with  one  numhey  of  the 
Journal  complete.  Part  First  appeared  with  Journal  No.  56  ;  Part 
Second  with  No.  61. 

"THE  THREE  BROTHERS,"  so  far  as  printed  in  the  JouR- 
KAL  up  to  Jan.  1st,  has  been  published  in  pamphlet-form,  and  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  thirty  cents. 

"THE  LADY  OF  THE  ICE,"  by  James  De  Mille,  was  com- 
■menced  in  Number  Fifty-three  of  the  JOURNAL,  and  will  be  completed 
in  Number  Sixty-five, 
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["Ralph  itie  Heih,"  Supplement  Xo.  VI.;  continued  from  Supplement  accompanying  Journal  of  Mat  H.] 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    CHESniRE    CHEESE. 

"  Labor  is  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  Cap- 
ital is  the  sworn-  foe  to  Labor."  Hear,  hear, 
hear,  with  the  clattering  of  many  glasses,  and 
the  smashing  of  certain  pipes  !  Then  the 
orator  went  on  :  "  Th.at  Labor  should  be  the 
salt  of  the  earth  has  been  the  purpose  of  a 
beneficent  Creator ;  that  Capital  should  be  the 
foe  to  Labor  has  been 
man's  handiworli.  The 
one  is  an  eternal  de- 
cree, which  nothing  can 
change,  which  neither 
the  good  nor  the  evil 
done  by  man  can  affect. 
The  other  is  an  evil  or- 
dinance, the  fruit  of 
man's  ignorance,  and 
within  the  scope  of 
man's  intellect  to  an- 
nul." Mr.  Ontario  Moggs 
was  the  orator,  and  he 
was  at  this  moment  ad- 
dressing a  crowd  of  sym- 
pathizing friends  in  the 
large  front  parlor  of  the 
Cheshire  Cheese.  Of 
all  those  who  were  list- 
ening to  Ontario  Moggs 
there  was  not  probably 
one  who  had  reached  a 
higher  grade  in  com- 
merce than  that  of  an 
artisan  working  (or 
weekly  wages  ;  but  Mr. 
Moggs  was  especially 
endeared  to  them  be- 
cause he  was  not  an 
artisan  working  for 
weekly  wages,  but  him- 
self a  capitalist.  His 
father  was  a  master- 
bootmaker  on  a  great 
scale — for  none  stood 
much  higher  in  the 
West-end  trade  than 
Booby  and  Moggs  ;  and 
it  was  known  that  On- 
tario was  the  only  child 
and  heir,  and  as  it  were 
sole  owner  of  the  shoul- 
ders on  which  must 
some  day  devolve  the 
mantle  of  Booby  and 
Jloggs.  Booby  had  long 


been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  old  Moggs  was 
the  stern  opponent  of  strikes.  What  he  had 
lost  by  absolutely  refusing  to  yield  a  point  dur- 
ing the  last  strike  among  the  shoemakers  of 
London  no  one  could  tell.  He  had  professed 
aloud  that  he  would  sooner  be  ruined,  sooner 
give  up  his  country  residence  at  Shepherd's 
Bush,  sooner  pull  down  the  honored  names  of 
Booby  and  Moggs  from  over  the  shop-window 
in  Old  Bond  Street,  than  allow  himself  to  be 
driven  half  an  incli  out  of  "hig  course  by  men 
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who  were  attempting  to  dictate  to  him  what 
he  should  do  with  his  own.  In  these  days  of 
strikes  Moggs  would  look  even  upon  his  own 
workmen  with  the  eyes  of  a  Coriolanus  glar- 
ing upon  the  disaffected  populace  of  Rome. 
Mr.  Moggs,  senior,  would  stand  at  his  shop- 
door,  with  his  hand  within  his  waistcoat, 
watching  the  men  out  on  strike,  who  were 
picketing  the  streets  round  his  shop,  and 
would  feel  himself  every  inch  a  patrician, 
ready  to  die  for  his  order.  Such  was  Moggs 
senior.  And  Moggs, 
junior,  who  was  a  child 
of  Capital,  but  whose 
heirship  depended  en- 
tirely on  his  father's 
will,  harangued  his  fa- 
ther's workmen,  and 
other  workmen,  at  the 
Cheshire  Cheese,  telling 
them  that  Labor  was 
the  salt  of  the  earth, 
and  that  Capital  was 
the  foe  to  Labor !  Of 
course  they  loved  him. 
The  demagogue  who  is 
of  all  demagogues  the 
most  popular,  is  the 
demagogue  who  is  a 
demagogue  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  apparent  na- 
ture. The  radical  earl, 
the  free-thinking  par- 
son, the  squire  who 
won't  preserve,  the  ten- 
ant who  defies  his  land- 
lord, the  capitalist  with 
a  •  theory  for  dividing 
profits,  the  Moggs  who 
loves  a  strike — these 
are  the  men  whom  the 
working-men  delight  to 
follow.  Ontario  Moggs, 
who  was  at  any  rate 
honest  in  his  philan- 
thropy, and  who  did  in 
truth  believe  that  it 
was  better  that  twenty 
real  bootmakers  should 
eat  beef  daily  tlian  that 
one  so-called  bootmaker 
should  live  in  a  coun- 
try residence — who  be- 
lieved this  and  acted  on 
his  belief,  though  he 
was  himself  not  of  the 
twenty,  but  rather  the 
one  so-called  bootmaker 
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■who  would  sutler  by  the  propagiition  of  such  a 
creed — was  beloved,  and  almost  worshipped  by 
the  denizens  of  the  Cheshire  Cheese.  How  Jar 
the  real  pliilanthropy  of  the  man  may  have 
been  marred  by  an  uneasy  and  fatuous  am- 
bition; how  far  he  was  carried  away  by  a 
feeling  that  it  was  better  to  make  speeches  at 
the  Cheshire  Cheese  than  to  apply  for  pay- 
ment of  money  due  to  his  father,  it  would  be 
very  hard  for  us  to  decide.  That  there  was 
an  alloy  even  in  Ontario  Moggs  is  probable ; 
but  of  this  alloy  his  hearers  knew  nothing. 
To  them  he  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  that 
combination,  which  is  so  grateful  to  them,  of 
the  rich  man's  position  with  the  poor  man's 
sympathies.  Therefore,  they  clattered  their 
glasses,  and  broke  their  pipes,  and  swore  that 
the  words  he  uttered  were  the  kind  of  stuff 
they  wanted. 

"  The  battle  has  been  fought  since  man 
first  crawled  upon  the  earth,"  continued 
Moggs,  stretching  himself  to  his  full  height, 
and  pointing  to  the  farthest  confines  of  the 
inhabited  globe ;  "  since  man  first  crawled 
upon  the  earth."  There  was  a  sound  in  that 
word  "  crawl "  typical  of  the  abject  humility 
to  which  working  shoemakers  were  subjected 
by  their  employers,  which  specially  aroused 
the  feelings  of  the  meeting.  "  And  whence 
comes  the  battle  ?  "  The  orator  paused,  and  the 
glasses  were  jammed  upon  the  table.  "  Yes, 
whence  comes  the  battle,  in  fighting  which 
hecatombs  of  honest  laborers  have  been 
crushed  till  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are 
white  with  their  bones,  and  the  rivers  run 
foul  with  iheir  blood  ?  From  the  desire  of 
one  man  to  eat  the  bread  of  two  ?  "  "  That's 
it,"  said  a  lean,  wizened,  pale-faced  little  man 
in  a  corner,  whose  trembling  hand  was  resting 
on  a  beaker  of  gin-and-water.  "  Yes,  and  to 
wear  two  men's  coats  and  trousers,  and  to 
take  two  men's  bedses,  and  the  wery  witals 
out  of  two  men's  bodies.  D —  them  ! "  On- 
tario, who  understood  something  of  his  trade 
as  an  orator,  stood  with  his  hand  still  stretched 
out,  waiting  till  this  ebullition  should  be  over. 
"  No,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  we  will  not  damn 
them.  I  for  one  will  damn  no  man.  I  will 
simply  rebel.  Of  all  the  sacraments  given  to 
us,  the  sacrament  of  rebellion  is  the  most 
holy."  Hereupon  the  landlord  of  the  Cheshire 
Cheese  must  have  feared  for  his  tables,  so 
great  was  the  applause,  and  so  tremendous 
the  thumping ;  but  he  knew  his  business,  no 
doubt,  and  omitted  to  interfere.  "  Of  rebel- 
lion, my  friends,"  continued  Ontario,  with  his 
right  hand  now  gracefully  laid  across  his 
breast,  *'  there  are  two  Jiinds — or,  perhaps, 
we  may  say  three.  There  is  the  rebellion  of 
arms,  which  can  avail  us  nothing  here." 
"  Perhaps  it  might  tho',"  said  the  little  wiz- 
ened man,  in  a  corner,  whose  gin-and-water 
apparently  did  not  comfort  him.  To  this  in- 
terruption Ontario  paid  no  attention.  "  And 
there  is  the  dignified  and  slow  rebellion  of 
moral  resistance — too  slow,  I  fear,  for  us." 
This  point  was  lost  upon  the  audience,  and, 
though  the  speaker  paused,  no  loud  cheer 
was  given.  "  It's  as  true  as  true,"  said  one 
man  ;  but  he  was  a  vain  fellow,  simply  desir- 
ous of  appearing  wiser  than  his  comrades. 


"  And  then  there  is  the  rebellion  of  the 
strike  ; "  now  tho  clamor  of  men's  voices, 
and  the  kicking  of  ipen's  feet,  and  the  thump- 
ing with  men's  fists,  became  more  frantic  than 
ever ;  "  the  legitimate  rebellion  of  Labor 
against  its  tyrant.  Gentlemen,  of  all  efforts 
this  is  the  most  noble.  It  is  a  sacrifice  of 
•self,  a  martyrdom,  a  giving  up  on  the  part  of 
him  who  strikes  of  himself,  his  little  ones,  and 
his  wife,  for  the  sake  of  others,  who  can  only 
thus  be  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  tyranny. 
Gentlemen,  were  it  not  for  strikes,  this  would 
be  a  country  in  which  no  free  man  could  live. 
By  the  aid  of  strikes  we  will  make  it  the 
Paradise  of  the  laborer,  and  Elysium  of  indus- 
try, an  Eden  of  artisans."  There  was  much 
more  of  it,  but  the  reader  might  be  fatigued 
were  the  full  flood  of  Mr.  Moggs's  oratory  to 
be  let  loose  upon  him.  And  through  it  all 
there  was  a  germ  of  truth,  and  a  strong  dash 
of  true,  noble  feeling ;  but  the  speaker  had 
omitted  as  yet  to  learn  how  much  thought 
must  be  given  to  a  germ  of  truth  before  it  can 
be  made  to  produce  fruit  for  the  multitude. 
And  then,  in  speaking,  grand  words  come  so 
easily,  while  thoughts — even  little  thoughts — 
flow  so  slowly! 

But  the  speech,  such  as  it  was,  sufficed 
amply  for  the  immediate  wants  of  the  denizens 
of  the  Cheshire  Cheese.  There  were  men 
there  who,  for  the  half-hour,  believed  that  On- 
tario Moggs  had  been  born  to  settle  all  the 
difficulties  between  laborers  and  their  em- 
ployers, and  that  he  would  do  so  in  such  a 
way  that  the  laborers,  at  least,  should  have 
all  that  they  wanted.  It  would  be,  perhaps, 
too  much  to  say  that  any  man  thought  this 
would  come  in  his  own  day — that  he  so  be- 
lieved as  to  put  a  personal  trust  in  his  own 
belief;  but  they  did  think  for  a  while  that 
the  good  time  was  coming,  and  that  Ontario 
Moggs  would  make  it  come.  "  We'll  have  'im 
in  Parl'ament  any  ways,"  said  a  sturdy,  short, 
dirty-looking  artisan,  who  shook  his  head  as 
he  spoke,  to  show  that,  on  that  matter,  his 
mind  was  quite  made  up,  "  I  dunno  no  good 
as  is  to  cum  of  sending  sioh  as  him  to  Parl'a- 
ment," said  another.  "  Parl'ament  ain't  the 
place.  When  it  comes  to  the  p'int  they  won't 
'ave  'em.  There  was  Odgers,  and  Mr.  Beale. 
I  don't  b'lieve  in  Parl'ament  no  more."  "  Ken- 
nington  Oval's  about  the  place,"  said  a  third. 
"  Or  Primrose  'ill,"  said  a  fourth.  "  Hyde 
Park ! "  screamed  the  little  wizen  man  with  the 
gin-and-water.  "  That's  the  ticket ;  and  down 
with  them  gold  railings.  We'll  let  'em  see ! " 
Nevertheless  they  all  went  away  home  in  the 
quietest  way  in  the  world,  and,  as  there  was 
no  strike  in  hand,  got  to  their  work  punctually 
on  the  next  morning.  Of  all  those  who  had 
been  loudest  at  the  Cheshire  Cheese  there  was 
not  one  who  was  not  faithful,  and,  in  a  certain 
way,  loyal  to  his  employer. 

As  soon  as  his  speech  was  over,  and  he 
was  able  to  extricate  himself  from  the  crowd, 
Ontario  Moggs  escaped  from  the  public-house, 
and  strutted  off  through  certain  narrow,  dark 
streets  in  the  neighborhood,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  a  faithful  friend.  "  Mr.  Moggs,  you 
did  pitch  it  rayther  strong  to-night,"  said  the 
faithful  friend. 


"  Pitch  it  rather  strong — yes.  What  good 
do  you  think  can  ever  come  from  pitching  any 
thing  weak  ?  Pitch  it  as  strong  as  you  will, 
and  it  don't  amount  to  much." 

"  But  about  rebellion,  now,  Mr.  Moggs  ? 
Rebellion  ain't  a  good  thing,  surely,  Mr. 
Moggs." 

"  Isn't  it  ?  What  was  Washington,  what 
was  Cromwell,  what  was  Rienzi,  what  was — 
was — but  never  mind,"  said  Ontario,  who 
could  not  at  the  moment  think  of  the  name 
of  his  favorite  Pole. 

"  And  you  think  as  the  men  should  be 
rebels  again'  the  masters  ?  " 

"  That  depends  on  who  the  masters  are, 
Waddle." 

"  What  good  'd  cum  of  it  if  I  rebelled 
again'  Mr.  Neefit,  and  told  him  up  to  his  face 
as  I  wouldn't  make  up  the  books  ?  He'd  only 
sack  me.  I  find  thirty-five  bob  a  week,  with 
two  kids  and  their  mother  to  keep  on  it,  tight 
enough,  Mr.  Moggs.  If  I  'ad  the  fixing  on  it, 
I  should  say  forty  bob  wasn't  over  the  mark  ; 
I  should,  indeed.  But  I  don't  see  as  I  should 
get  it." 

"  Yes,  you  would,  if  you  earned  it,  and 
stuck  to  your  purpose.  But  you're  a  single 
stick,  and  it  requires  a  fagot  to  do  this 
work." 

"  I  never  could  see  it,  Mr.  Moggs.  All  the 
same,  I  do  like  to  hear  you  talk.  It  stirs  one 
up,  even  though  one  don't  just  go  along  with 
it.  You  won't  let  on,  you  know,  to  Mr.  Nee- 
fit as  I  was  there." 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  said  Ontario,  turning 
sharp  upon  his  companion. 

"  The  old  gen'lman  hates  the  very  name 
of  a  strike.  He's  a'most  as  bad  as  your  own 
father,  Mr.  Moggs." 

"  You  have  done  his  work  to-day.  You 
have  earned  your  bread.  You  owe  him  noth- 
ing." 

"That  I  don't,  Mr.  Moggs.  He'll  take 
care  of  that." 

"  And  yet  you  are  to  stay  away  from  this 
place,  or  go  to  that,  to  suit  his  pleasure. 
Are  you  Neefit's  slave  ?  " 

"  I'm  just  the  young  man  in  his  shop — 
that's  all." 

"  As  long  as  that  is  all.  Waddle,  you  are 
not  worthy  to  be  called  a  man." 

"  Mr.  Moggs,  you're  too  hard.  As  for  be- 
ing a  man,  I  am  a  man.  I've  a  wife  and  two 
kids.  I  don't  think  more  of  my  governor 
than  another ;  but  if  he  sacked  me,  where'd 
I  get  thirty-five  bob  a  week  ?  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Waddle ;  it's  true.  I 
should  not  have  said  it.  Perhaps  you  do  not 
quite  understand  me,  but  your  position  is  one 
of  a  single  stick,  rather  than  of  the  fagot.  Ah 
me  !     She  hasn't  been  at  the  shop  lately  ?  " 

"  She  do  come  sometimes.  She  was  there 
the  day  before  yesterday." 

"And  alone?" 

"  She  come  alone,  and  she  went  home  with 
the  governor." 

"  And  he  f  " 

"  Mr.  Newton,  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Has  he  been  there  ?  " 

"  Well — yes  ;  he  was  there  once  last 
week." 
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"Well?" 

"  There  was  words ;  that's  what  there  was. 
It  ain't  going  smooth,  and  he  ain't  been  out 
there  no  more — not  as  I  knows  on.  I  did  say 
a  word  once  or  twice  as  to  the  precious  long 
figure  as  he  stands  for  on  our  books.  Over 
two  hundred  for  breeches  is  something  quite 
stupendous.     Isn't  it,  Mr.  Moggs  ?  " 

"  And  what  did  Neefit  say  ?  " 

"  Just  snarled  at  me.  He  can  show  his 
teeth,  you  know,  and  look  as  bitter  as  you 
like.  It  ain't  off,  because  when  I  just  named 
the  very  heavy  figure  insuchabusinessasours 
— he  only  snarled.  But  it  ain't  on,  Mr.  Moggs. 
It  ain't  what  I  call — on."  After  this  they 
walked  on  in  silence  for  a  short  way,  when 
Mr.  Waddle  made  a  little  proposition.  "  He's 
on  your  books,  too,  Mr.  Moggs,  pretty  tight, 
as  I'm  told.     Why  ain't  you  down  on  him  ?  " 

"  Down  on  him  ?  "  said  Moggs. 

"  I  wouldn't  leave  him  an  hour,  if  I  was 
you." 

"  D'you  think  that's  the  way  I  would  be 
down  on  —  a  rival  ?  "  and  Moggs,  as  he 
vralked  along,  worked  both  his  fists  closely  in 
his  energy.  "  If  I  can't  be  down  on  him  other 
gait  than  that,  I'll  leave  him  alone.  But,  Wad- 
dle, by  my  sacred  honor  as  a  man,  I'll  not 
leave  him  alone ! "  Waddle  started,  and  stood 
with  his  mouth  open,  looking  up  at  his  friend. 
"Base,  mercenary,  false-hearted  loon  !  What 
is  it  that  he  wants  ?  " 

"  Old  Neefit's  money;  That's  it,  you 
know." 

"  He  doesn't  know  what  love  means,  and 
he'd  take  that  fair  creature,  and  drag  her 
through  the  dirt,  and  subject  her  to  the  scorn 
of  hardened  aristocrats,  and  crush  her  spirits, 
and  break  her  heart — just  because  her  father 
has  scraped  together  a  mass  of  gold.  But  I 
— I  wouldn't  let  the  wind  blow  on  her  too 
harshly.  I  despise  her  father's  money.  I  love 
her.  Tes  ;  I'll  be  down  upon  him  somehow. 
Good-night,  Waddle.  To  come  between  me 
and  the  pride  of  my  heart  for  a  little  dirt ! 
Tes  ;  I'll  be  down  upon  him."  Waddle  stood 
and  admired.  He  had  read  of  such  things  in 
books,  but  here  it  was  brought  home  to  him 
in  absolute  life.  He  had  a  young  wife  whom 
he  loved,  .but  there  had  been  no  poetry  about 
his  marriage.  One  didn't  often  come  across 
real  poetry  in  the  world — Waddle  felt ;  but 
when  one  did,  the  treat  was  great.  Now  On- 
tario Moggs  was  full  of  poetry.  When  he 
preached  rebellion  it  was  very  grand — though 
at  such  moments  Waddle  was  apt  to  tell  him- 
self that  he  was  precluded  by  his  two  kids 
from  taking  an  active  share  in  such  poetry  as 
that.  But  when  Moggs  was  roused  to  speak 
of  his  love,  poetry  couldn't  go  beyond  that. 
"  He'll  drop  into  that  customer  of  ours,"  said 
Waddle  to  himself,  "  and  he'll  mean  it  when 
he's  a-doing  of  it.  But  Polly'll  never  'ave 
'im."  And  then  there  came  across  Waddle's 
mind  an  idea  which  he  could  not  express — that 
of  course  no  girl  would  put  up  with  a  boot- 
maker who  could  have  a  real  gentleman.  Real 
gentlemen  think  a  good  deal  of  themselves, 
but  not  half  so  much  as  is  thought  of  them  by 
men  who  know  that  they  themselves  are  of  a 
different  order. 


Ontario  Moggs,  as  he  went  homeward  by 
himself,  was  disturbed  by  various  thoughts. 
If  it  really  was  to  be  the  case  that  Polly  Nee- 
fit wouldn't  have  him,  why  should  he  stay  in 
a  country  so  ill-adapted  to  his  manner  of 
thinking  as  this  ?  Why  remain  in  a  paltry 
island  while  all  the  starry  West,  with  its  bril- 
liant promises,  was  open  to  him  ?  Here  he 
could  only  quarrel  with  his  father,  and  become 
a  rebel,  and  perhaps  live  to  find  himself  in  a 
jail.  And  then  what  could  he  do  of  good  ? 
He  preached  and  preached,  but  nothing  came 
of  it.  Would  not  the  land  of  the  starry  West 
suit  better  such  a  heart  and  such  a  mind  as 
his  ?  But  he  wouldn't  stir  while  his  fate  was 
as  yet  unfixed  in  reference  to  Polly  Neefit. 
Strikes  were  dear  to  him,  and  oratory,  and  the 
noisy  applauses  of  the  Cheshire  Cheese ;  but 
nothing  was  so  dear  to  him  as  Polly  Neefit. 
He  went  about  the  world  with  a  great  burden 
lying  on  his  chest,  and  that  burden  was  his 
love  for  Polly  Neefit.  In  regard  to  strikes 
and  the  ballot  he  did  in  a  certain  way  reason 
within  himself  and  teach  himself  to  believe 
that  he  had  thought  out  those  matters  ;  but 
as  to  Polly  he  thought  not  at  all.  He  simply 
loved  her,  and  felt  himself  to  be  a  wild,  fran- 
tic man,  quarrelling  with  his  father,  hurrying 
toward  jails  and  penal  settlements,  rushing 
about  the  streets  half  disposed  to  suicide,  be- 
cause Polly  Neefit  would  have  none  of  him. 
He  had  been  jealous,  too,  of  the  gas-fitter, 
when  he  had  seen  his  PoUy  whirling  round  the 
room  in  the  gas-fitter's  arms;  but  the  gas- 
fitter  was  no  gentleman,  and  the  battle  had 
been  even.  In  spite  of  the  whirling,  he  still 
had  a  chance  againt  the  gas-fitter.  But  the 
introduction  of  1;he  purple  and  fine  linen  ele- 
ment into  his  affairs  Was  maddening  to  him. 
With  all  his  scorn  for  gentry,  Ontario  Moggs 
in  his  heart  feared  a  gentleman.  He  thought 
that  he  could  make  an  effort  to  punch  Ralph 
Newton's  head  if  they  two  were  ever  to  be 
brought  together  in  a  spot  convenient  for  such 
an  operation ;  but  of  the  man's  standing  in 
the  world,  he  was  afraid.  It  seemed  to  him 
to  be  impossible  that  Polly  should  prefer  him, 
or  any  one  of  his  class,  to  a  suitor  whose 
hands  were  always  clean,  whose  shirt  was  al- 
ways white,  whose  words  were  soft  and  well- 
chosen,  who  carried  with  him  none  of  tht 
stain  of  work.  Moggs  was  as  true  as  steel  in 
his  genuine  love  of  Labor — of  Labor  with  a 
great  L — of  the  People  with  a  great  P — of 
Trade  with  a  great  T — of  Commerce  with  a 
great  C ;  but  of  himself  individually — of  him- 
self, who  was  a  man  of  the  people,  and  a 
tradesman,  he  thought  very  little  when  he 
compared  himself  to  a  gentleman.  He  could 
not  speak  as  they  spoke ;  he  could  not  walk 
as  they  walked ;  he  could  not  eat  as  they  ate. 
There  was  a  divinity  about  a  gentleman  which 
he  envied  and  hated. 

Now  Polly  Neefit  was  not  subject  to  this 
idolatry.  Could  Moggs  have  read  her  mind, 
he  might  have  known  that  success,  as  from 
the  bootmaker  against  the  gentleman,  was  by 
no  means  so  hopeless  an  affair.  What  Polly 
liked  was  a  nice  young  man,  who  would  hold 
up  his  head  aud  be  true  to  her — and  who 
would   not   make   a   fool   of  himself.     If  he 


could  waltz  into  the  bargain,  that  also  would 
Polly  like. 

On  that  night  Ontario  walked  all  the  way 
out  to  Alexandria  Cottage,  and  spent  an  hour 
leaning  upon  the  gate,  looking  up  at  the  win- 
dow of  the  breeches-maker's  bedroom ;  for 
the  chamber  of  Polly  herself  opened  back- 
ward. When  he  had  stood  there  an  hour,  he 
walked  home  to  Bond  Street. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

RALPH   NEWION'S   DOUBTS. 

That  month  of  August  was  a  very  sad 
time  indeed  for  Ralph  the  heir.  With  him  all 
months  were,  we  may  say,  idle  months ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  August  was  of  all  the  most  idle. 
Sometimes  he  would  affect  to  shoot  grouse, 
but  hunting,  not  grouse-shooting,  was  his  pas- 
sion as  a  sportsman.  He  would  leave  London, 
and  spend  perhaps  a  couple  of  days  with  Mr. 
Horsball  looking  at  the  nags.  Then  he  would 
run  down  to  some  sea-side  place,  and  flirt  and* 
laugh  and  waste  his  time  upon  the  sands.  Or 
he  would  go  abroad  as  far  as  Dieppe,  or  per- 
haps Biarritz,  and  so  would  saunter  through 
the  end  of  the  summer.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed of  him  that  he  was  not  fully  conscious 
that  this  manner  of  life  was  most  pernicious. 
He  knew  it  well,  knew  that  it  would  take  him 
to  the  dogs,  made  faint  resolves  at  improve- 
ment which  he  hardly  for  an  hoiir  hoped  to 
be  able  to  keep — and  was,  in  truth,  any  thing 
but  happy.  This  was  his  usual  life ;  and  so 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years  had  he  con- 
trived to  get  through  this  month  of  August. 
But  now  the  utmost  sternness  of  business  had 
come  upon  him.  He  was  forced  to  remain  in 
town,  found  himself  sitting  day  after  day  in 
his  lawyer's  anteroom,  was  compelled  to  seek 
various  interviews  with  Sir  Thomas,  in  which 
it  was  impossible  that  Sir  Thomas  should 
make  himself  very  pleasant ;  and — worst  of 
all — was  at  last  told  that  he  must  make  up 
his  own  mind ! 

Squire  Newton  was  also  up  in  London; 
and  though  London  was  never  much  to  his 
taste,  he  was  in  these  days  by  no  means  so 
wretched  as  his  nephew.  He  was  intent  on  a 
certain  object,  and  he  began  to  hope,  nay  to 
think,  that  his  object  might  be  achieved.  He 
had  not  once  seen  his  nephew,  having  declared 
his  conviction  very  strongly  that  it  would  be 
better  for  all  parties  that  they  should  remain 
apart.  His  own  lawyer  he  saw  frequently, 
and  Ralph's  lawyer  once,  and  Sir  Thomas 
more  than  once  or  twice.  There  was  consid- 
erable delay,  but  the  squire  would  not  leave 
London  till  something  was,  if  not  settled,  at 
any  rate  arranged,  toward  a  settlement.  And 
it  was  the  expression  of  his  will  conveyed 
through  the  two  lawyers  which  kept  Ralph  in 
London.  What  was  the  worth  of  Ralph's  in- 
terest in  the  property  ?  That  was  one  great 
question.  Would  Ralph  sell  that  interest 
when  the  price  was  fixed  ?  That  was  the 
second  question.  Ralph,  to  whom  the  diffi- 
culty of  giving  an  answer  was  as  a  labor  of 
Hercules,  staved  oil'  the  evil  day  for  a  while  by 
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declaring  that  he  must  know  what  was  the 
price  before  lie  could  say  whether  he  would 
sell  the  article.  The  exact  price  could  not  be 
fixed.  The  lawyers  corabined  in  saying  that 
the  absolute  sum  of  money  to  include  all 
Ralph's  interest  in  the  estate  could  not  be 
named  that  side  of  Christmas.  It  was  not  to 
be  thought  of  that  any  actuary,  or  valuer,  or 
lawyer,  or  conveyancer,  should  dispose  of  so 
great  a  matter  by  a  month's  work.  But  some- 
thing approaching  to  a  settlement  might  be 
made.  A  sum  might  be  named  as  a  minimum. 
And  a  compact  might  be  made,  subject  to  the 
arbitration  of  a  sworn  appraiser.  A  sum  was 
named.  The  matter  was  carried  so  far,  that 
Ralph  was  told  that  he  could  sign  away  all 
his  rights  by  the  middle  of  September — sign 
away  the  entire  property — and  have  his  pock- 
ets filled  with  ample  funds  for  the  Moonbeam, 
and  all  other  delights.  He  might  pay  off 
Moggs  and  Neefit,  and  no  longer  feel  that 
Polly  —  poor,  dear  Polly  —  was  a  millstone 
round  his  neck.  And  he  would  indeed,  in 
this  event,  be  so  well  provided,  that  he  did  not 
,  for  a  moment  doubt  that,  if  he  chose  so  to 
circumscribe  himself,  Clarissa  Underwood 
might  be  his  wife.  All  the  savings  of  the 
squire's  life  would  be  his — enough,  as  the  op- 
posing lawyer  told  him  with  eager,  pressing 
words,  to  give  him  an  estate  of  over  a  thou- 
sand a  year  at  once.  "  And  it  may  be  more — 
probably  will  be  more,"  said  the  lawyer.  But 
at  the  very  least  a  sum  approaching  to  thirty 
thousand  pounds  would  be  paid  over  to  him 
at  once.  And  he  might  do  what  he  pleased 
with  this.  There  was  still  a  remnant  of  his 
own  paternal  property  sufficient  to  pay  his 
debts. 

But  why  should  a  man  whose  encumbran- 
ces were  so  trifling,  sacrifice  prospects  that 
were  so  glorious  ?  Could  he  not  part  with  a 
portion  of  the  estate — with  the  reversion  of 
half  of  it,  so  that  the  house  of  Newton,  New- 
ton Priory,  with  its  grouse,  and  paddocks,  and 
adjacent  farms,  might  be  left  to  him  ?  If  the 
whole  were  salable,  surely  so  also  must  be 
the  half.  The  third  of  the  money  offered  to 
him  would  more  than  suffice  for  all  his  wants. 
No  doubt  he  might  sell  the  half,  but  not  to 
the  squire,  nor  could  he  effect  such  sale  im- 
mediately, as  he  would  do  if  the  squire  bought 
it,  nor  on  such  terms  as  were  offered  by  the 
squire.  Money  he  might  raise  at  once,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  it  became  by  degrees  as  a  thing 
certain  to  him,  that  if  once  he  raised  money 
in  that  way  the  estate  would  fly  from  him. 
His  uncle  was  a  hale  man,  and  people  told 
him  that  his  own  life  was  not  so  much  better 
than  his  uncle's.  His  uncle  had  a  great  ob- 
ject, and  if  Ralph  chose  to  sell  at  all,  that 
fact  would  be  worth  thousands  to  him.  But 
his  uncle  would  not  buy  the  reversion  of  half 
or  of  a  portion  of  the  property.  The  squire 
at  last  spoke  his  mind  freuly  on  this  matter  to 
Sir  Thomas.  "  It  shall  never  be  cast  in  my 
son's  teeth,"  he  said,  "  that  his  next  neighbor 
is  the  real  man.  Early  in  life  I  made  a  mis- 
take, and  I  have  had  to  pay  for  it  ever  since. 
I  am  paying  for  it  now,  and  must  pay  for  it 
to  the  cud.  But  my  paying  for  it  will  be  of 
small  .■service  if  my  boy  has  to  pay  for  it  after- 


ward." Sir  Thomas  understood  him,  and  did 
not  press  the  poiut. 

Ralph  was  nearly  driven  wild  with  the 
need  of  deciding.  Moggs's  bill  at  two  months 
was  coming  due,  and  he  knew  that  he  could 
expect  no  mercy  there.  To  Neefit's  establish- 
ment in  Conduit  Street  he  had  gone  once,  and 
had  had  words,  as  Waddle  had  told  to  his 
rival.  Neefit  was  still  persistent  in  his  wishes, 
still  urgent  that  Newton  should  go  forth  to 
Hendon  like  a  man,  and  "  pop "  at  once. 
"  I'll  tell  you  what,  captain,"  said  he — he  had 
taken  to  calling  Ralph  captain,  as  a  goodly, 
familiar  name,  feeling,  no  doubt,  that  mister 
was  cold  between  father-in-law  and  son-in-law, 
and  not  quite  daring  to  drop  all  reverential 
title — "  if  you're  a  little  hard  up,  as  I  know 
you  are,  you  can  have  three  or  four  hundred 
if  you  want  it."  Ralph  did  want  it  sorely. 
"  I  know  how  you  stand  with  old  Moggs," 
said  Neefit,  "  and  I'll  see  you  all  right  there." 
Neefit  was  very  urgent.  He,  too,  had  heard 
something  of  these  dealings  among  the  law- 
yers. To  have  his  Polly  Mrs.  Newton,  of 
Newton  Priory  I  The  prize  was  worth  fight- 
ing for.  "  Don't  let  them  frighten  you  about 
a  little  ready  money,  captain.  If  it  comes  to 
that,  other  folk  has  got  ready  money  besides 
them." 

"  Your  trust  in  me  surprises  me,"  said 
Ralph.  "  I  already  owe  you  money  which  I 
can't  pay  you." 

"  I  know  where  to  trust,  and  I  know  where 
not  to  trust.  If  you'll  once  say  as  how  you'll 
pop  the  question  to  Polly,  fair  and  honest,  on 
the  square,  you  shall  have  five  hundred  ;  bless 
me,  if  you  shan't.  If  she  don't  take  you  after 
all,  why  then  I  must  look  for  my  money  by- 
and-by.  If  you're  on  the  square  with  me, 
captain,  you'll  never  find  me  hard  to  deal 
with." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  be  on  the  square  at  any 
rate." 

"  Then  you  step  out  to  her  and  pop." 
Hereupon  Ralph  made  a  long  and  intricate 
explanation  of  his  affairs,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  prove  to  Mr.  Neefit  that  a  little  more 
delay  was  essential.  He  was  so  environed  by 
business  and  difficulties  at  the  present  mo- 
ment that  he  could  take  no  immediate  step 
»such  as  Mr.  Neefit  suggested — no  such  step 
quite  immediately.  In  about  another  fort- 
night, or  in  a  month  at  the  farthest,  he  would 
be  able  to  declare  his  purpose.  "  And  how 
about  Moggs  ?  "  said  Neefit,  putting  his  hands 
into  his  breeches-pocket,  pulling  down  the 
corners  of  his  mouth,  and  fixing  his  saucer 
eyes  full  upon  the  young  man's  face.  So  be 
stood  for  some  seconds,  and  then  came  the 
words  of  which  Waddle  had  spoken.  Neefit 
could  not  disentangle  the  intricacies  of  Ralph's 
somewhat  fictitious  story ;  but  he  had  wit 
enough  to  know  what  it  meant.  "  You  ain't 
on  the  square,  captain.  That's  what  you 
ain't,"  he  said  at  last.  It  must  be  owned  that 
the  accusation  was  just,  and  it  was  made  so 
loudly  that  Waddle  did  not  at  all  exaggerate 
in  saying  that  there  had  been  words.  Never- 
theless, when  Ralph  left  the  shop  Neefit  re- 
lented. "  You  come  to  me,  captain,  when 
Moggs's  bit  of  stiff  comes  round." 


A  few  days  after  that,  Ralph  went  to  Sir ' 
Thomas,  with  the  object  of  declaring  his  de-  . 
cision ;  at  least  Sir  Thomas  understood  that 
such  was  to  be  the  purport  of  the  visit.  Ac- 
cording to  his  ideas,  there  had  been  quite 
enough  of  delay.  The  squire  had  been  liberal 
in  his  offer ;  and  though  the  thing  to  be  sold 
was  in  all  its  bearings  so  valuable,  though  it 
carried  with  it  a  value  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
Sir  Thomas,  and,  indeed,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Englishmen,  was  far  beyond  all  money  price, 
though  the  territorial  position  was,  for  a  legit- 
imate heir,  almost  a  principality  ;  yet,  when 
a  man  cannot  keep  a  thing,  what  can  he  do 
but  part  with  it  ?  Ralph  had  made  his  bed, 
and  he  must  lie  upon  it.  Sir  Thomas  had 
done  what  he  could,  but  it  had  all  amounted 
to  nothing.  There  was  this  young  man  a  beg- 
gar, but  for  this  reversion,  which  he  had  now 
the  power  of  selling.  As  for  that  mode  of  ex- 
trication by  marrying  the  breeches-maker's 
daughter — that,  to  Sir  Thomas,  was  infinitely 
the  worst  evil  of  the  two.  Let  Ralph  accept 
his  uncle's  offer,  and  he  would  still  be  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  free  to  live  as  such,  free  to 
marry  as  such,  free  to  associate  with  friends 
fitting  to  his  habits  of  life.  And  he  would  be 
a  gentleman,  too,  with  means  sufficing  for  a 
gentleman's  wants.  But  that  escape  by  way 
of  the  breeches-maker's  daughter  would,  in 
accordance  with  Sir  Thomas's  view  of  things, 
destroy  every  thing. 

"  Well,  Ralph,"  he  said,  sighing,  almost 
groaning,  as  his  late  ward  took  the  now-accus- 
tomed chair  opposite  to  his  own. 

"  I  wish  I'd  never  been  born,"  said  Ralph, 
"  and  that  Gregory  stood  in  my  place." 

"But  you  have  been  born,  Ralph.  We 
must  take  things  as  we  find  them."  Then 
there  was  a  long  silence.  "  I  think,  you  know, 
that  you  should  make  up  your  mind  one  way 
or  the  other.  Your  uncle,  of  course,  feels  that, 
as  he  is  ready  to  pay  the  money  at  once,  he  is 
entitled  to  an  immediate  answer." 

"  I  don't  see  that  at  all,"  said  Ralph.  "  I 
am  under  no  obligation  to  my  uncle,  and  I 
don't  see  why  I  am  to  be  bustled  by  him.  He 
is  doing  nothing  for  my  sake." 

"  He  has,  at  any  rate,  the  power  of  re- 
tracting." ^ 

"  Let  him  retract." 

"  And  then  you'll  be  just  where  you  were 
before — ready  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jews.  If  you  must  part  with  your  property, 
you  cannot  do  so  on  better  terms." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  I  shall  be  selling 
seven  thousand  pounds  a  year  in  land  for 
about  twelve  thousand  a  year  in  the  funds." 

"Just  so;  that's  about  it,  I  suppose..  But 
can  you  tell  me  when  the  land  will  be  yours, 
or  whether  it  will  ever  be  yours  at  all  ?  What 
is  it  that  you  have  got  to  sell  ?  But,  Ralph, 
it  is  no  good  going  over  all  that  again." 

"  I  know  that.  Sir  Thomas." 

"  I  had  hoped  you  would  have  come  to 
some  decision.  If  you  can  save  the  properly, 
of  course  you  ought  to  do  so.  If  you  can  live 
on  what  pittance  is  left  to  you — " 

"  I  can  save  it." 

"  Then  do  save  it." 

"  I  can  save  it  by — marrying." 
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"By  selling  yourself  to  the  daughter  of  a 
■B  man  who  makes — breeches !  I  can  give 
you  advice  on  no  other  point ;  but  I  do  advise 
you  not  to  do  that.  I  loolc  upon  an  ill-assort- 
ed marriage  as  the  very  worst  kind  of  ruin. 
I  cannot  myself  conceive  any  misery  greater 
than  that  of  having  a  wife  whom  I  could  not 
ask  my  friends  to  meet." 

Kalph,  when  ho  heard  this,  blushed  up  to 
the  roots  of  his  hair.  He  remembered  that 
when  he  had  first  mentioned  to  Sir  Thomas 
his  suggested  marriage  with  Polly  Neefit  he 
had  said  that,  as  regarded  Polly  herself,  he 
thought  that  Patience  and  Clarissa  would  not 
object  to  her.  He  was  now  being  told  by  Sir 
Thomas  himself  that  his  daughters  would  cer- 
tainly not  consent  to  meet  Polly  Neefit,  should 
Polly  Neefit  become  Mrs.  Newton.  He,  too, 
had  his  ideas  of  his  own  standing  in  the 
world,  and  had  not  been  slow  to  assure  him- 
self that  the  woman  whom  he  might  choose 
for  his  wife  would  be  a  fit  companion  for  any 
lady — as  long  as  the  woman  was  neither 
vicious  nor  disagreeable.  He  could  make  any 
wornan  a  lady ;  he  could,  at  any  rate,  make 
Polly  Neefit  a  lady.  He  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  prepared  to  leave  the  room  in  disgus(. 
"  I  won't  trouble  you  by  coming  here  again," 
he  said. 

"  You  are  welcome,  Ralph,"  said  Sir 
Thomas.  "  If  I  could  assist  you,  you  would 
be  doubly  welcome." 

"  I  know  I  have  been  a  great  trouble  to 
you — a  thankless,  fruitless,  worthless  trouble. 
I  shall  make  up  my  mind,  no  doubt,  in  a  day 
or  two,  and  I  will  just  write  you  a  line.  I 
need  not  bother  you  by  coming  any  more. 
Of  course,  I  thirds;  a  great  deal  about  it." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Sir  Thomas. 

"  Unluckily,  I  have  been  brought  up  to 
know  the  value  of  what  it  is  I  have  to  throw 
away.  It  is  a  kind  of  thing  that  a  man  doesn't 
do  without  some  regrets." 

"  They  should  have  come  earlier,"  said  Sir 
Thomas. 

"  No  doubt;  but  they  didn't,  and  it  is  no 
use  saying  any  thing  more  about  it.  Good- 
day,  sir."  Then  he  flounced  out  of  the  room, 
impatient  of  that  single  word  of  rebuke  which 
had  been  administered  to  him. 

Sir  Thomas,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone,  ap- 
plied himself  at  once  to  the  book  which  he 
had  reluctantly  put  aside  when  he  was  dis- 
turbed. But  he' could  not  divest  his  mind  of 
its  trouble  as  quickly  as  his  chamber  had 
been  divested  of  the  presence  of  its  troubler. 
He  had  said  an  ill-natured  word,  and  that 
grieved  him.  And  then,  was  he  not  taking  all 
this  great  matter  too  easily?  If  he  would 
only  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  thoroughly 
might  he  not  do  something  to  save  this  friend 
— this  lad,  who  had  been  almost  as  his  own 
son — from  destruction?  Would  it  not  be  a 
burden  on  his  conscience  to  the  last  day  of  his 
life  that  he  had  allowed  his  ward  to  be  ruined, 
when  by  some  sacrifice  of  his  own  means  he 
might  have  saved  him  ?  He  sat  and  thought 
of  it,  but  did  not  really  resolve  that  any  thing 
could  be  done.  He  was  wont  to  think  in  the 
same  way  of  his  own  children,  whom  he  neg- 
lected.     His  conscience  had   been   pricking 


him  all  his  life,  but  it  hardly  pricked  him 
sharp  enough  to  produce  consequences. 

During  those  very  moments  in  which  Ralph 
was  leaving  Southampton  Buildings  he  had 
almost  made  up  his  mind  to  go  at  once  to 
Alexandria  Cottage,  and  to  throw  himself  and 
the  future  fate  of  Newton  Priory  at  the  feet 
of  Polly  Neefit.  Two  incidents  in  his  late  in- 
terview with  Sir  Thomas  tended  to  drive  him 
that  way.  Sir  Thomas  told  him  that  should 
he  marry  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  made 
— breeches,  no  lady  would  associate  with  his 
wife.  Sir  Thomas  also  had  seemed  to  imply 
that  he  must  sell  his  property.  He  would 
show  Sir  Thomas  that  he  could  have  a  will 
and  a  way  of  his  own.  Polly  Neefit  should 
become  his  wife;  and  he  would  show  the 
world  that  no  proudest  lady  in  the  land  was 
treated  with  more  delicate  consideration  by  her 
husband  than  the  breeches-maker's  daughter 
should  be  treated  by  hiifi.  And  when  it  should 
please  Providence  to  decide  that  the  present 
squire  of  Newton  had  reigned  long  enough 
over  that  dominion,  he  would  show  the  world 
that  he  had  known  something  of  his  own  po- 
sition and  the  value  of  his  own  prospects. 
Then  Polly  should  be  queen  in  the  Newton 
dominions,  and  he  would  see  whether  the  or- 
dinary world  of  worshippers  would  not  come 
and  worship  as  usual.  ■  All  the  same,  he  did 
not  on  that  occasion  go  out  to  Alexandria 
Cottage. 

When  he  reached  his  club,  he  found  a  note 
from  his  brother. 

"  Newton  Peele,  September  8, 186-. 
"  Mt  deak  Ralph  : 

"  I  have  been  sorry  not  to  have  had  an 
answer  from  you  to  the  letter  which  I  wrote 
to  you  about  a  month  ago.  Of  course,  I  hear 
of  what  is  going  on.  Ralph  Newton  up  at  the 
house  tells  me  every  thing.  The  squire  is  still 
in  town,  as  of  course,  you  know ;  and  there 
has  got  to  be  a  report  about  here  that  he  has, 
as  the  people  say,  bought  you  out.  I  still 
hope  that  this  is  not  true.  The  very  idea  of 
it  is  terrible  to  me ;  that  you  should  sell  for 
an  old  song,  as  it  were,  the  property  that  has 
belonged  to  us  for  centuries !  It  would  not, 
indeed,  go  out  of  the  name,  but,  as  far  as  you 
and  I  are  concerned,  that  is  the  same.  I  will 
not  refuse  myself  to  do  any  thing  that  you 
may  say  is  necessary  to  extricate  yourself 
from  embarrassment ;  but  I  can  hardly  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  a  step  so  fatal  as  this 
can  be  necessary. 

"  If  I  understand  the  matter  rightly,  your 
difBculty  is  not  so  much  in  regard  to  debts  as 
in  the  want  of  means  of  livelihood.  If  so,  can 
you  not  bring  yourself  to  live  quietly  for  a 
term  of  years  ?  Of  course,  you  ought  to  mar- 
ry, and  there  may  be  a  difficulty  there ;  but 
almost  any  thing  would  be  better  than  aban- 
doning the  property.  As  I  told  you  before, 
you  are  welcome  to  the  use  of  the  whole  of 
my  share  of  the  London  property.  It  is  very 
nearly  four  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Could 
you  not  live  on  that  till  things  come 
round  ? 

"  Our  cousin  Ralph  knows  that  I  am  writ- 
ing to  you,  and  knows  what  my  feelings  are. 
It  is  not  he  who  is  so  anxious  about  the  pur- 


chase.    Pray  write  and  tell  me  what  is  to  be 
done. 

"  Most  afiectionately  yours, 

"  Gregory  Newton. 
"  I  wouldn't  lose  a  day  in  doing  any  thing 
you  might   direct  about  the  Holborn  prop- 
erty." 

Ralph  received  this  at  his  club,  and  after- 
ward dined  alone,  considering  it.  Before  the 
evening  was  over  lie  thought  that  he  had  made, 
up  his  mind  that  he  would  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, give  up  his  reversionary  right. 
"  They  couldn't  make  me  do  it,  even  though 
I  went  to  prison,"  he  said  to  himself.  Let  him 
starve  till  he  died,  and  then  the  property 
would  go  to  Gregory  !  What  did  it  matter  ? 
The  thing  that  did  matter  was  this — that  the 
estate  should  not  be  allowed  to  depart  out  of 
the  true  line  of  the  Newton  family.  He  sat 
thinking  of  it  half  the  night,  and  before  he 
left  the  club  he  wrote  the  following  note  to 
his  brother : 

"  September  9, 186-. 
"  Dear  Greg.  : 

"  Be  sure  of  this,  that  I  will  not  part  with 
my  interest  in  the  property.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  can  be  forced,  and  I  will  never  do  it 
willingly.  It  may  be  that  I  may  be  driven  to 
take  advantage  of  your  liberality  and  pru- 
dence. If  so,  I  can  only  say  that  you  shall 
share  the  property  with  me  when  it  comes. 
"  Tours  always, 

"R.  N." 

This  he  gave  to  the  porter  of  the  club  as 
he  passed  out ;  and  then,  as  he  went  home,  he 
acknowledged  to  himself  that  it  was  tanta- 
mount to  a  decision  on  his  part  that  he  would 
forthwith  marry  Polly  Neefit. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
■WE  won't  sell  brownriggs. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  the  squire  was 
informed  that  Ralph  Newton  demanded  anoth- 
er ten  days  for  his  decision,  and  that  he  had 
undertaken  to  communicate  it  by  letter  on  the 
20th.  The  squire  had  growled,  thinking  that 
his  nephew  was  unconscionable,  and  had  threat- 
ened to  withdraw  his  offer.  The  lawyer,  with  a 
smile,  assured  him  that  the  matter  really  was 
progressing  very  quickly ;  that  things  of  that 
kind  could  rarely  be  carried  on  so  expedi- 
tiously ;  and  that,  in  short,  Mr.  Newton  had  no 
fair  ground  of  complaint.  "When  a  man 
pays  through  the  nose  for  his  whistle,  he 
ought  to  get  it ! "  said  the  squire,  plainly 
showing  that  his  idea  as  to  the  price  fixed  was 
very  different  from  that  entertained  by  his 
nephew.  But  he  did  not  retract  his  ofl'er. 
He  was  too  anxious  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
chase to  do  that.  He  would  go  home,  he  said, 
and  wait  till  the  20th.  Then  he  would  return 
to  London.     And  he  did  go  home. 

On  the  first  evening  he  said  very  little  to 
his  son.'  He  felt  that  his  son  did  not  quite 
sympathize  with  him,  and  he  was  sore  that  it 
should  be  so.     He  could  not  be  angry   with 
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his  son.  lie  knew  well  that  this  want  of  sym- 
pathy arose  fVom  a  conviction  on  this  son's 
part  that,  let  what  might  be  done  in  regard  to 
the  property,  nothing  could  make  him,  who 
was  illegitimate,  capable  of  holding  the  posi- 
tion in  the  country  which  of  right  belonged 
to  Xewton  of  Xewton.  But  the  presence  of 
tliis  feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  son  was  an  ac- 
cusation against  himself  which  was  very  griev- 
ous to  him.  Almost  every  act  of  his  latter 
life  had  been  done  with  the  object  of  remov- 
ing the  cause  for  such  accusation.  To  make 
his  boy  such  as  he  would  have  been  in  every 
respect  had  not  his  father  sinned  in  his  youth, 
had  been  the  one  object  of  the  father's  life. 
And  nobody  gainsayed  him  in  this  but  that 
son  himself  Nobody  told  him  that  all  his 
bother  about  the  estate  was  of  no  avail.  No- 
body dared  to  tell  him  so.  Parson  Gregory, 
in  his  letters  to  his  brother,  could  express 
sUch  an  opinion.  Sir  Thomas,  sitting  alone  in 
his  chamber,  could  feel  it.  Ralph,  the  legiti- 
mate heir,  with  an  assumed  scorn,  could  de- 
clare to  himself  that,  let  what  might  be  sold, 
he  would  still  be  Newton  of  Newton.  The 
country  people  might  know  it,  and  the  farmers 
might  whisper  it  one  to  another.  But  nobody 
said  a  word  of  this  to  the  squire.  Ilis  own 
lawyer  never  alluded  to  such  a  matter,  though 
it  was  of  course  in  his  thoughts.  Neverthe- 
less, the  son,  whom  he  loved  so  well,  would 
tell  him  from  day  to  day — indirectly,  indeed, 
but  with  words  that  were  plain  enough — that 
the  thing  was  not  to  be  done.  Men  and  wom- 
en called  him  Newton,  because  his  father 
had  chosen  so  to  call  him ;  as  they  would 
have  called  him  Tomkins  or  Mohtmorenci,  had 
he  first  appeared  before  them  with  either  of 
those  names  ;  but  he  was  not  a  Newton,  and 
nothing  could  make  him  Newton  of  Newton 
Priory — not  even  the  possession  of  the  whole 
parish,  and  a  habitation  in  the  Priory  itself 
"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  think  about  it,"  the  son 
would  say  to  the  father  ;  and  the  expression 
of  such  a  wish  would  contain  the  whole  accu- 
sation. What  other  son  would  express  a  de- 
sire that  the  father  would  abstain  from  troub- 
ling himself  to  leave  his  estate  entire  to  his 
child  ? 

On  the  morning  after  his  return  the  ne- 
cessary communication  was  made.  But  it  was 
not  commenced  in  any  set  form.  The  two  were 
out  together,  as  was  usual  with  them,  and 
were  on  the  road  which  divided  the  two  par- 
ishes, Bostock  from  Newton.  On  the  left  of 
them  was  Walker's  farm,  called  the  Brown- 
riggs ;  and  on  the  right,  Darvell's  farm,  which 
was  in  their  own  peculiar  parish  of  Newton. 
"  I  .was  talking  to  Darvell  while  you  were 
away,"  said  Ralph. 

"  What  does  he  say  for  himself?  " 

"  Nothing.  It's  the  old  story.  He  wants 
to-  stay,  though  he  knows  he'd  be  better 
away." 

"  Then  let  him  stay.  Only  I  must  have 
the  place  made  fit  to  look  at.  A  man  should 
have  a  chance  of  pulling  through." 

"  Certainly,  sir.  I  don't  want  him  to  go. 
I  was  only  thinking  it  would  be  better  for  his 
children  that  there  should  be  a  change.  As 
for  making  the  place  fit  to  look  at,  he  hasn't 


the  means.     Tt's  Walker's  work,  at  the  other 
side,  that  shames  him." 

"  One  can't  have  Walkers  on  every  farm," 
said  the  squire.  "  No ;  if  things  go  as  I  think 
they  will  go,  we'll  pull  down  every  stick  and 
stone  at  Brumby's  " — Brumby's  was  the  name 
of  Darvell's  farm — "  and  put  it  all  up  ship- 
shape. The  house  hasn't  been  touched  these 
twenty  years."  Ralph  said  nothing.  He 
knew  well  that  his  father  would  not  talk  of 
building  unless  he  intended  to  buy  before  he 
built.  Nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to  the 
squire's  purposes  in  life  than  the  idea  of 
building  a  house  which,  at  his  death,  would 
become  the  property  of  his  nephew.  And,  in 
this  way,  the  estate  was  being  starved.  All 
this  Ralph  understood  thoroughly  ;  and,  un- 
derstanding it,  had  frequently  expressed  a  de- 
sire that  his  father  and  the  heir  could  act  in 
accord  together.  But  now  the  squire  talked 
of  pulling  down  and  building  up  as  though 
the  property  were  his  own,  to  do  as  he  liked 
with  it.  "  And  I  think  I  can  do  it  without 
selling  Brownriggs,"  continued  the  squire. 
"  When  it  came  to  black  and  white,  the  value 
that  he  has  in  it  doesn't  come  to  so  much  as 
I  thought."  Still  Ralph  said  nothing — noth- 
ing, at  least,  as  to  the  work  that  had  been 
done  up  in  London.  He  merely  made  some 
observation  as  to  Darvell's  farm  ;  suggesting 
that  a  clear  half-year's  rent  should  be  given 
to  the  man.  "  I  have  pretty  well  arranged  it 
all  in  my  mind,"  continued  the  squire.  "  We 
could  part  with  Twining.  It  don't  lie  so  near 
as  Brownriggs." 

Ralph  felt  that  it  would  be  necessary  that 
he  should  say  something.  "  Lord  Fitzadam 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  buy  it.  He  owns 
every  acre  in  the  parish  except  Ingram's 
farm." 

"  There'll  be  no  difficulty  about  selling  it 
— when  we  have  the  power  to  sell.  It'll  fetch 
thirty  years'  purchase.  I'd  give  thirty  years' 
purchase  for  it,  at  the  present  rent  myself,  if 
I  had  the  money.  Lord  Fitzadam  shall  have 
it,  if  he  pleases,  of  course.  There's  four  hun- 
dred acres  of  it." 

"Four  hundred  and  nine,"  said  Ralph. 

"  And  it's  worth  over  twelve  thousand 
pounds.  It  would  have  gone  against  the 
grain  with  me  to  part  with  any  of  the  land  in 
Bostock  ;  but  I  think  we  can  squeeze  through 
without  that." 

"  Is  it  arranged,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  son  at 
last. 

"Well,  no;  I  can't  say  it  is.  He  is  to 
give  me  his  answer  on  the  20th.  But  I  can- 
not see  that  he  has  any  alternative.  He  must 
pay  his  debts,  and  he  has  no  other  way  of 
paying  them.  He  must  live,  and  he  has  noth- 
ing else  to  live  on.  A  fellow  like  that  will 
have  money,  if  he  can  lay  his  hands  on  it, 
and  he  can't  lay  his  hands  on  it  elsewhere. 
Of  course  he  could  get  money ;  but  he 
couldn't  get  it  on  such  terms  as  I  have  offered 
him.  He  is  to  have  down  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  and  then — after  that — I  am  to  pay 
him  whatever  more  than  that  they  may  think 
the  thing  is  worth  to  him.  Under  no  circum- 
stances is  he  to  have  less.  It's  a  large  sum 
of  money,  Ralph." 


"  Yes,  indeed ;  though  not  so  much  as  you 
had  expected,  sir."  .' 

"  Well — no ;  but  then  there  are  diaw- 
backs.  However,  I  shall  only  be  too  glad  to 
have  it  settled.  I  don't  think,  Ralph,  you 
have  ever  realized  what  it  has  been  for  me 
not  to  be  able  to  lay  out  a  shilling  on  the 
property,  as  to  which  I  was  not  satisfied  that 
I  should  see  it  back  again  in  a  year  or  two." 

"  And  yet,  sir,  I  have  thought  much  about 
it." 

"  Thought !  By  Heavens,  I  have  thought 
of  nothing  else.  As  I  stand  here,  the  place 
has  hardly  been  worth  the  having  to  me,  be- 
cause of  such  thinking.  Your  uncle,  from  the 
very  first,  was  determined  to  make  it  bitter 
enough.  I  shall  never  forget  his  coming  to 
me  when  I  cut  down  the  first  tree.  Was  I 
going  to  build  houses  for  a  man's  son  who 
grudged  me  the  timber  I  wanted  about  the 
place  ?  " 

"  He  couldn't  stop  you  there." 

"  But  he  said  he  could — and  he  tried. 
And  if  I  wanted  to  change  a  thing  here  or 
there,  was  it  pleasant,  do  you  think,  to  have 
to  go  to  him  ?  And  what  pleasure  could  there 
be  in  doing  any  thing  when  another  was  to 
have  it  all?  But  you  have  never  understood 
it,  Ralph.  Well,  I  hope  you'll  understand  it 
some  day.  If  this  goes  right,  nobody  shall 
ever  stop  you  in  cutting  a  tree.  You  shall  be 
free  to  do  what  you  please  with  every  sod, 
and  every  branch,  and  every  wall,  and  every 
barn.  I  shall  be  happy  at  last,  Ralph,  if  I 
think  that  you  can  enjoy  it."  Then  there  was 
again  a  silence,  for  tears  were  in  the  eyes  both 
of  the  father  and  of  the  son.  "  Indeed,"  con- 
tinued the  squire,  as  he  rubbed  the  moisture 
away,  "my  great  pleasure,  while  I  remain, 
will  be  to  see  you  active  about  the  place.  As 
it  is  now,  how  is  it  possible  that  you  should 
care  for  it  ? " 

"  But  I  do  care  for  it,  and  I  think  I  am  ac- 
tive about  it." 

"  Yes — making  money  for  that  idiot,  who 
is  to  come  after  me.  But  I  don't  think  he 
ever  will  come.  I  dare  say  he  won't  be 
ashamed  to  shoot  your  game  and  drink  your 
claret,  if  you'll  allow  him.  For  the  matter 
of  that,  when  the  thing  is  settled,  he  may 
come  and  drink  my  wine  if  he  pleases.  I'll 
be  his  loving  uncle  then,  if  he  don't  object. 
But  as  it  is  now,  as  it  has  been,  I  couldn't 
have  borne  him." 

Even  yet  there  had  been  no  clear  state- 
ment as  to  what  had  been  done  between  fa- 
ther and  son.  There  was  so  much  of  cling- 
ing, trusting,  perfect  love  in  the  father's 
words  toward  the  son,  that  the  latter  could 
not  bear  to  say  a  word  that  should  produce 
sorrow.  When  the  squire  declared  that 
Ralph  should  have  it  all,  free — to  do  just  as 
he  pleased  with  it,  with  all  the  full  glory  of 
ownership,  Ralph  could  not  bring  himself  to 
throw  a  doubt  upon  the  matter.  And  yet  he 
did  doubt — more  than  doubted — felt  almost 
certain  that  his  ather  was  in  error.  While 
his  father  had  remained  alone  up  in  town,  he 
had  been  living  with  Gregory,  and  had  known 
what  Gregory  thought  and  believed.  He  had 
even  seen  his  namesake's  letter  to  Gregory, 
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in  which  it  was  positively  stated  that  the  re- 
version would  not  be  sold.  Throughout  the 
morning  the  squire  went  on  speaking  of  his 
hopes,  and  saying  that  this  and  that  should 
be  done  the  very  moment  that  the  contract 
was  signed ;  at  last  Ralph  spoke  out,  when, 
on  some  occasion,  his  father  reproached  him 
for  indifference.  "  I  do  so  fear  that  you  will 
be  disappointed,"  he  said. 

"  Why  should  I  be  disappointed  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  for  my  own  sake  that  I  fear,  for 
in  truth  the  arrangement,  as  it  stands,  is  no 
bar  to  my  enjoyment  of  the  place." 

"  It  is  a  most  absolute  bar  to  mine,"  said 
the  squire. 

"  I  fear  it  is  not  settled." 

"  I  know  that;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  settled.  Do  you  know  my  rea- 
son ?  " 

"  Gregory  feels  sure  that  his  brother  will 
never  consent." 

"  Gregory  is  all  very  well,  Gregory  is  the 
best  fellow  in  the  world.  Had  Gregory  been 
in  his  brother's  place,  I  shouldn't  have  had  a 
chance.  But  Gregory  knows  nothing  about 
this  kind  of  thing,  and  Gregory  doesn't  in  the 
least  understand  his  brother." 

"  But  Ralph  has  told  him  so." 

"  Ralph  will  say  any  thing.  He  doesn't 
mind  what  lies  he  tells." 

"  I  think  you  are  too  hard  on  him,"  said 
the  son. 

"  Well,  we  shall  see.  But  what  is  it  that 
Ralph  has  said  ?  And  when  did  he  say  it  ?  " 
Then  the  son  told  the  father  of  the  short  let- 
ter which  the  parson  had  received  from  his 
brother,  and  almost  repeated  the  words  of  it. 
And  he  told  the  date  of  the  letter,  only  a  day 
or  two  before  the  squire's  return.  "  Why  the 
mischief  could  he  not  be  honest  enough  to 
tell  me  the  same  thing,  if  he  had  made  up  his 
mind?  "  said  the  squire,  angrily.  "Put  it 
how  you  will,  he  is  lying  either  to  me  or  to  his 
brother ;  probably  to  both  of  us.  His  word 
either  on  one  side  or  on  the  other  is  worth 
nothing.  I  believe  he  will  take  my  money  be- 
cause he  wants  money,  and  because  he  likes 
money.  As  for  what  he  says,  it  is  worth  noth- 
ing. When  he  has  once  written  his  name,  he 
cannot  go  back  from  it,  and  there  will  be  com- 
fort in  that"-  Ralph  said  nothing  more.  His 
father  had  talked  himself  into  a  passion,  and 
was  quite  capable  of  becoming  angry,  even 
with  him.  So  he  suggested  something  about 
the  shooting  for  next  day,  and  proposed  that 
the  parson  should  be  asked  to  join  them.  "  He 
may  come  if  he  likes,"  said  the  squire,  "  but 
I  give  you  my  word  if  this  goes  on  much  lon- 
ger, I  shall  get  to  dislike  even  the  sight  of 
him."  On  that  very  day  the  parson  dined 
with  them,  and  early  in  the  evening  the  squire 
was  cold,  and  silent,  and  then  snappish.  But 
he  warmed  afterward  under  the  double  influ- 
ence of  his  own  port-wine,  and  the  thorough 
sweetness  of  his  nephew's  manner.  His  last 
words  as  Gregory  left  Jiim  that  night  in  the 
hall  were  as  follows :  "  Bother  about  the 
church !  I'm  half  sick  of  the  church.  Tou 
come  and  shoot  to-morrow.  Don't  let  us 
have  any  new  fads  about  not  shooting." 

"  There  arc  no  new  fads,  Uncle  Greg.,  and 


I'll  be  with  you  by  twelve  o'clock,"  said  the 
parson. 

"  He  is  very  good  as  parsons  go,"  said  the 
squire,  as  he  shut  the  door. 

"  He's  as  good  as  gold,"  said  the  squire's 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

folly's   answeb» 

MoGGs's  bill  became  due  before  the  20th 
of  September,  and  Ralph  Newton  received  due 
notice — as,  of  course,  he  had  known  that  he 
would  do — that  it  had  not  been  cashed  at  his 
banker's.  How  should  it  be  cashed  at  his 
banker's,  seeing  that  he  had  not  had  a  shil- 
ling there  for  the  last  three  months  ?  Moggs 
himself,  Moggs,  senior,  came  to  Ralph,  and 
made  himself  peculiarly  disagreeable.  He  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  on  the  part  of  a 
gentleman !  Not  to  have  his  bill  taken  up  ! 
To  have  his  paper  dishonored  !  Moggs  spoke 
of  it  as  though  the  heavens  would  fall ;  and 
he  spoke  of  it,  too,  as  though,  even  should  the 
heavens  not  fall,  the  earth  would  be  made  a 
very  tumultuous  and  unpleasant  place  for  Mr. 
Newton,  if  Mr.  Newton  did  not  see  at  once 
that  these  two  hundred  and  odd  pounds  were 
forthcoming.  Moggs  said  so  much  that  Ralph 
became  very  angry,  turned  him  out  of  the 
room,  and  told  him  that  he  should  have  his 
dirty  money  on  the  morrow.  On  the  morrow 
the  dirty  money  was  paid,  Ralph  having  bor- 
rowed the  amount  from  Mr.  Neefit.  Mr.  Moggs 
was  quite  content.  His  object  had  been 
achieved,  and,  when  the  cash  was  paid,  he  was 
quite  polite.  But  Ralph  Newton  was  not 
happy  as  he  made  the  payment.  He  had  de- 
clared to  himself,  after  writing  that  letter  to 
his  brother,  that  the  thing  was  settled  by  the 
very  declaration  made  by  him  therein.  When 
he  assured  his  brother  that  he  would  not  sell 
his  interest  in  the  property,  he  did,  in  fact, 
resolve  that  he  would  make  Polly  Neefit  his 
wife.  And  he  did  no  more  than  follow  up 
that  resolution  when  he  asked  Neefit  for  a 
small  additional  advance.  His  due  would  not 
be  given  to  the  breeches-maker  if  it  were  not 
acknowledged  that  on  this  occasion  he  be- 
haved very  well.  He  had  told  Ralph  to  come 
to  him  when  Moggs's  "  bit  of  stiff"  came 
round.  Moggs's  "  bit  of  stiff"  did  come  round, 
and  "  the  captain  "  did  as  he  had  been  desired 
to  do.  Neefit  wrote  out  the  check  without 
saying  a  word  about  his  daughter.  "  Do  you 
just  run  across  to  Argyle  Street,  captain," 
said  the  breeches-maker,  "  and  get  the  stuff  in 
notes."  For  Mr.  Neefit's  bankers  held  an  es- 
tablishment in  Argyle  Street.  "  There  ain't 
no  need,  you  know,  to  let  on,  captain ;  is 
there  ? "  said  the  breeches-maker.  Ralph 
Newton,  clearly  seeing  that  there  was  no  need 
to  "  let  on,"  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  so  the  ac- 
count was  settled  with  Mr.  Moggs.  But  now 
as  to  settling  the  account  with  Mr.  Neefit? 
Neefit  had  his  own  idea  of  what  was  right  be- 
tween gentlemen.  As  the  reader  knows,  he 
could  upon  an  occasion  make  his  own  views 
very  clearly  intelligible.  He  was  neither  ret- 
icent nor   particularly  delicate.      But   there 


was  something  within  him  which  made  him 
give  the  cheek  to  Ralph  without  a  word  about 
Polly.  That  something,  let  it  be  what  it 
might,  was  not  lost  upon  Ralph. 

Any  further  doubt  on  his  part  was  quite 
out  of  the  question.  If  his  mind  had  not  been 
made  up  before,  it  must,  at  least,  be  made 
up  now.  He  had  twice  borrowed  Mr.  Neefit's 
money,  and  on  this  latter  occasion  had  taken 
it  on  the  express  understanding  that  he  was 
to  propose  to  Mr.  Neefit's  daughter.  And 
then,  in  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  he 
could  throw  over  his  uncle  and  save  the  prop- 
erty. As  soon  as  he  had  paid  the  money  to 
Moggs,  he  went  to  his  room  and  dressed  him- 
self for  the  occasion.  As  he  arranged  his 
dress  with  some  small  signs  of  an  intention  to 
be  externally  smart,  he  told  himself  that  it 
signified  nothing  at  all ;  that  the  girl  was  only 
a  breeches-maker's  daughter,  and  that  there 
was  hardly  a  need  that  he  should  take  a  new 
pair  of  gloves  for  such  an  occasion  as  this. 
In  that  he  was  probably  right.  An  old  pair 
of  gloves  would  have  done  just  as  well,  though 
Polly  did  like  young  men  to  look  smart. 

He  went  out  in  a  hansom,  of  course.  A 
man  does  not  become  economical  because  he 
is  embarrassed.  And  as  for  embarrassment, 
he  need  not  trouble  himself  with  any  further 
feelings  on  that  score.  When  once  he  should 
be  the  promised  husband  of  Polly  Neefit,  he 
would  have  no  scruple  about  the  breeches- 
maker's  money.  Why  should  he,  when  he 
did  the  thing  with  the  very  view  of  getting  it  ? 
They  couldn't  expect  him  to  be  married  till 
next  spring  at  the  earliest,  and  he  would  take 
another  winter  out  of  himself  at  the  Moonbeam. 
As  the  sacrifice  was  to  be  made,  he  might  as 
well  enjoy  all  that  would  come  of  the  sacrifice. 
Then,  as  he  sat  in  the  cab,  he  took  to  think- 
ing whether,  after  any  fashion  at  all,  he  did 
love  Polly  Neefit.  And  from  that  he  got  to 
thinking,  not  of  poor  Clary,  but  of  Mary  Bon- 
ner. If  his  uncle  could  at  once  be  translated 
to  his  fitting  place  among  the  immortals,  oh, 
what  a  life  might  be  his  !  But  his  uncle  was 
still  mortal,  and,  after  all,  Polly  Neefit  was  a 
very  jolly  girl. 

When  he  got  to  the  house,  he  asked  boldly 
for  Miss  Neefit.  He  had  told  himself  that  no 
repulse  could  be  injurious  to  him.  If  Mrs. 
Neefit  were  to  refuse  him  admission  into  the 
house,  the  breeches-maker  would  be  obliged 
to  own  that  he  had  done  his  best.  But  there 
was  no  repulse.  In  two  minutes,  he  found 
himself  in  the  parlor,  with  Polly  standing  up 
to  receive  him.  "  Dear  me,  Mr.  Newton ;  how 
odd !  Tou  might  have  come  weeks  running 
before  you'd  find  me  here  and  mother  out. 
She's  gone  to  fetch  father  home.  She  don't 
do  it — not  once  a  month."  Ralph  assured 
her  that  he  was  quite  contented  as  it  was,  and 
that  he  did  not  in  the  least  regret  the  absence 
of  Mrs.  Neefit.  "  But  she'll  be  ever  so  un- 
happy. She  likes  to  see  gentlemen  when  they 
call." 

"  And  you  dislike  it  ?  "  asked  Ralph. 

"  Indeed  I  don't,  then,"  said  Polly. 

And,  now,  in  what  way  was  he  to  do  it  ? 
Would  it  be  well  to  allude  to  her  father's  un- 
derstandmg  with  himself?     In  the  ordinary 
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way  of  love-making,  Ralph  was  quite  as  much 
at  home  as  another.  He  had  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  saying  a  soft  word  to  Clarissa  Under- 
wood, and  m  doing  more  than  that.  But  with 
Polly  the  matter  was  different.  There  was  an 
inappropriateness  in  his  having  to  do  the  thing 
at  all,  which  made  it  difficult  to  him,  unless 
he  could  preface  what  he  did  by  an  allusion 
to  his  agreement  with  her  father.  He  could 
hardly  ask  Polly  to  be  his  wife  without  giving 
her  some  reason  for  the  formation  of  so  des- 
perate a  wish  on  his  own  part.  "  Polly,"  he 
said,  at  last,  "  that  was  very  awkward  for  us 
all — that  evening  when  Mr.  Moggs  was  here." 

"  Indeed  it  was,  Mr.  Newton.  Poor  Mr. 
Moggs !  He  shouldn't  have  stayed ;  but 
mother  asked  him." 

"  Has  he  been  here  since  ?  " 

"  He  was,  then,  and  he  and  I  were  walking 
together.  There  isn't  a  better  fellow  breath- 
ing than  Ontario  Moggs,  in  his  own  way. 
But  he's  not  company  for  you,  Mr.  Newton, 
of  course." 

Ralph  quailed  at  this.  To  be  told  that  hia 
own  bootmaker  wasn't  "  company  "  for  him, 
and  that  by  the  young  lady  whom  he  intended 
to  make  his  wife  !  "  I  don't  think  he  is  com- 
pany for  you  either,  Polly,"  he  said. 

"  Why  not,  Mr.  Newton  ?  He's  as  good 
as  me.  What's  the  diffijrence  between  him 
and  father  ?  "  He  wondered  whether,  when 
she  should  be  his  own,  he  would  be  able  to 
teach  her  to  call  Mr.  Neefit  her  papa.  "  Mr. 
Newton,  when  you  know  me  better,  you'll 
know  that  Pm  not  one  to  give  myself  airs. 
I've  known  Mr.  Moggs  all  my  life,  and  he's 
equal  to  me,  anyways — only  he's  a  deal  bet- 
ter." 

"  I  hope  there's  nothing  more  than  friend- 
ship, Polly  ?  " 

"  What  business  have  you  to  hope  ?  " 

Upon  that  theme  he  spoke,  and  told  her 
in  plain  language  tliat  his  reason  for  so  hoping 
was  that  lie  trusted  to  be  able  to  persuade  her 
to  become  his  own  wife.  Polly,  when  the 
word  was  spoken,  blushed  ruby  red,  and 
trembled  a  little.  The  thing  had  come  to  her, 
and,  after  all,  she  might  be  a  real  lady  if  she 
pleased.  She  blushed  ruby  red,  and  trembled, 
but  she  said  not  a  word  for  a  while.  And 
then,  having  made  his  offi;r,  he  began  to  speak 
of  love.  In  speaking  of  it,  he  was  urgent 
enough,  but  his  words  had  not  that  sort  of 
suasiveness  which  they  would  have  possessed 
had  he  been  addressing  himself  to  Clary  Un- 
derwood. "  Polly,"  he  said,  "  I  hope  you  can 
love  me.  I  will  love  you  very  dearly,  and  do 
all  that  I  can  to  make  you  happy.  To  me, 
you  shall  be  the  first  woman  in  the  world. 
Do  you  think  that  you  can  love  me,  Polly  ?  " 

Polly  was,  perhaps,  particular.  She  had 
not  quite  approved  of  the  manner  in  which 
Ontario  had  disclosed  his  love,  though  there 
had  been  something  of  the  eloquence  of  pas- 
sion even  in  that ;  and  now  she  was  hardly 
satisfied  with  Ralph  Newton.  She  had  formed 
to  hei'self,  perhaps,  some  idea  of  a  soft,  in- 
sinuating,   coaxing   whisper,  something  that 


should  be  half  caress  and  half  prayer,  but 
something  that  should,  at  least,  be  very  gen- 
tle and  very  loving.  Ontario  was  loving,  but 
he  was  not  gentle.  Ralph  Newton  was  gentle, 
but  then  she  doubted  whether  he  was  loving. 
"  Will  you  say  that  it  shall  be  so  ?  "  he  asked, 
standing  over  her,  and  looking  down  upon  her 
with  his  most  bewitching  smile. 

Polly,  amid  her  blushing  and  her  trem- 
bling, mad»up  her  mind  that  she  would  say 
nothing  of  the  kind  at  this  present  moment. 
She  would  like  to  be  a  lady,  though  she  was 
not  ashamed  of  being  a  tradesman's  daughter ; 
but  she  would  not  buy  the  privilege  of  being 
a  lady  at  too  dear  a  price.  The  price  would 
be  very  high  indeed  were  she  to  give  herself 
to  a  man  who  did  not  love  her,  and  perhaps 
despised  her.  And,  then,  she  was  not  quite 
sure  that  she  could  love  this  man  herself, 
though  she  was  possessed  of  a  facility  for  lik- 
ing nice  young  men.  Ralph  Newton  was  well 
enough  in  many  ways.  He  was  good-looking, 
he  could  speak  up' for  himself;  he  did  not 
give  himself  airs  ;  and,  then,  as  she  had  been 
fully  instructed  by  her  father,  he  must  ulti- 
mately inherit  a  large  property.  Were  she  to 
marry  him,  her  position  would  be  absolutely 
that  of  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  land.  But,  then, 
she  knew — she  could  not  but  know — that  he 
sought  her  because  he  was  in  want  of  money 
for  his  present  needs.  To  be  made  a  lady  of 
the  land  would  be  delightful ;  but  to  have  a 
grand  passion — in  regard  to  which  Polly 
would  not  be  satisfied  unless  there  were  as 
much  love  one  side  as  on  the  other — would 
be  more  delightful.  The  latter  was  essentially 
necessary  to  her.  The  man  must  take  an  ab- 
solute pleasure  in  her  company,  or  the  whole 
thing  would  be  a  failure.  So  she  blushed  and 
trembled,  and  thought  and  was  silent.  "  Dear 
Polly,  do  you  mean  that  you  cannot  love 
me  ?  "  said  Ralph. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Polly. 

"  Will  you  try  ?  "  demanded  Ralph. 

"  And  I  don't  know  that  you  can  love  me." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  can." 

"  Ah,  yes ;  you  can  say  so,  I  don't  doubt. 
There's  a  many  of  them  as  can  say  so,  and 
yet  it's  not  in  'em  to  do  it.  And  there's  men 
as  don't  know  hardly  how  to  say  it,  and  yet 
it's  in  their  hearts  all  the  while."  Polly  must 
have  been  thinking  of  Ontario  as  she  made 
this  latter  oracular  observation. 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  saying  it ;  but 
I  can  do  it,  Polly." 

"  Oh,  as  for  talking,  you  can  talk.  You've 
been  brought  up  that  way.  You've  had  noth- 
ing else  much  to  do." 

She  was  very  hard  upon  him,  and  so  he 
felt  it.  "  I  think  that's  not  fair,  Polly.  What 
can  I  say  to  you  better  than  that  I  love  you, 
and  will  be  good  to  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  good  to  me !  People  are  always 
good  to  me.     Why  shouldn't  they  ?  " 

"  Nobody  will  be  so  good  as  I  will  be — if 
you  will  take  me.  Tell  me,  Polly,  do  you  not 
believe  me  when  I  say  I  love  you  '!  " 

"  No ;  I  don't." 

[to    be    continued.] 


"  Why  should  I  be  false  to  you  ?  " 

"  Ah,  well — ivhy  ?  It's  not  for  me  to  say 
why.  Father's  been  putting  you  up  to  this. 
That's  why." 

"  Your  father  could  put  me  up  to  nothing 
of  the  kind  if  it  were  not  that  I  really  loved 
you." 

"  And  there's  another  thing,  Mr.  Newton." 

"  What's  that,  Polly  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  I'm  so  very  fond 
of  you." 

"  That's  unkind." 

"  Better  be  true  than  to  rue,"  said  Polly. 
"  Why,  Mr.  Newton,  we  don't  know  any  thing 
about  each  other — not  as  yet.  I  may  be,  oh, 
any  thing  bad,  for  what  you  know.  And  for 
any  thing  I  know  you  may  be  idle,  and  ex- 
travagant, and  a  regular  man-flirt."  Polly 
had  a  way  of  speaking  the  truth  without 
much  respect  to  persons.  "And  then,  Mr. 
Newton,  I'm  not  going  to  be  given  away  by 
father  just  as  he  pleases.  Father  thinks  this 
and  that,  and  he  means  it  all  for  the  best.  I 
love  father  dearly.  But  I  don't  mean  to  take 
anybody  as  I  don't  feel  I'd  pretty  nigh  break 
my  heart  if  I  wasn't  to  have  him.  I  ain't 
come  to  breaking  my  heart  for  you  yet,  Mr. 
Newton." 

"  I  hope  you  never  will  break  your  heart." 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  understand,  but 
that's  how  it  is.  Let  it  just  stand  by  for  a 
year  or  so,  Mr.  Newton,  and  see  how  it  is  then. 
Maybe  we  might  get  to  know  each  other. 
Just  now,  marrying  you  would  be  like  taking 
a  husband  out  of  a  lottery."  Ralph  stood 
looking  at  her,  passing  his  liand  over  his  head, 
and  not  quite  knowing  how  to  carry  on  his 
suit.  "  I'll  tell  father  what  you  was  saying 
to  me  and  what  I  said  to  you,"  continued 
Polly,  who  seemed  quite  to  understand  that 
Ralph  had  done  his  duty  by  his  creditor  in 
making  the  offer,  and  that  justice  to  him  de- 
manded that  this  should  be  acknowledged  by 
the  whole  family. 

"  And  is  that  to  be  all,  Polly  ?  "  asked 
Ralph,  in  a  melancholy  voice. 

"  All  at  present,  Mr.  Newton." 

Ralph,  as  he  returned  to  London  in  his  cab, 
felt  more  hurt  by  the  girl's  refusal  of  him  than 
he  would  before  have  thought  to  be  possible. 
He  was  almost  disposed  to  resolve  that  he 
would  at  once  renew  the  siege  and  carry  it  on 
as  though  there  were  no  question  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  and  of  money  borrowed 
from  the  breeches-maker.  Polly  had  shown 
so  much  spirit  in  the  interview,  and  had 
looked  so  well  in  showing  it,  had  stood  up 
such  a  perfect  specimen  of  healthy,  comely, 
honest  womanhood,  that  he  thought  that  ho 
did  love  her.  There  was,  however,  one  com- 
fort clearly  left  to  him.  He  had  done  his  duty 
by  old  Neefit.  The  money  due  must  of  course 
be  paid ;  but  he  had  in  good  faith  done  that 
which  he  had  pledged  himself  to  do  in  taking 
the  money. 

As  to  the  surrender  of  the  estate,  there 
were  still  left  to  him  four  days  in  which  to 
think  of  it. 
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THE    POLAR   WORLD, 


THE  Polar  bear 
is  one  of  the 
chief  features  of  the 
Aictie  regions.  His 
claws  arc  two  inches 
in  length,  and  his 
canine  teeth  project 
beyond  the  jaw  an 
inch  and  a  half  His 
power  is  enormous ; 
obstacles  which 
numbers  of  men  can 
'  only  move  with  cap- 
stan bars  and  le- 
vers, he  seems  to 
throw  about  with 
ease.  In  their  en- 
counters with  each 
other,  and  in  their 
struggles  with  the 
monsters  of  the 
northern  seas,  their 
battles  must  be  ter- 
rific. The  bear  is 
often  found  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  the 
nearest  land,  upon 
loose  ice,  steadily 
drifting  into  the  sea. 
He  hunts  by  scent, 
which  leads  him  to 
run  against  the  wind 
which  prevails  from 
the  north,  so  that 
the  same  instinct 
that  directs  his 
search  for  food 
guides,  him  in  tlie 
direction  of  land  and 
more  solid  iee.  He 
can  swim  great  dis- 
tances at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  and  can  dive  to  a  consid- 
erable distance. 

His  favorite  food  is  the  seal,  which  he  surprises  by  crouching  down 
with  his  forepaws  doubled  under  him,  and  pushing  himself  noiselessly 
forward  with  his  hind-legs.  At  a  certain  point  of  nearness,  he  springs 
upon  his  victim,  whether  in  the  water  or  upon  the  ice.  Though  he 
attaclis  man  when  hungry,  wounded,  or  provoked,  he  will  not  injure 
him  when  food  more  to  his  liking  is  at  hand.    A  native  of  Upernavik 
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was  out  one  wm- 
ter's  day  examining 
his  seal-nets  ;  he 
found  one  entan- 
gled, and,  while 
stooping  over  on  the 
ice  to  get  it  clear, 
he  received,  as  he 
supposed,  a  slap 
from  his  companion 
on  the  back,  but  a 
second  and  a  third 
made  him  turn 
quickly  round,  and, 
to  his  horror,  he  saw 
a  particularly  grim- 
lookiug  old  bear 
instead  of  his  hu- 
man associate. 
Without  taking  any 
further  notice  of  the 
man,  the  bear  tore 
the  seal  out  of  the 
net  and  commenced 
his  supper.. 

Many  interesting 
instances  are  related 
of  the  sagacity  of 
the  Polar  bear.  It 
is  quite  impossible 
to  take  them  by  any 
sort  of  traps  ;  they 
seem  to  instantly 
comprehend  their 
design,  and  frustrate 
the  intent  by  taking 
the  bait  without  en- 
dangering their  lib- 
erty. 

The  male  does 
not  hibernate,  but 
roams  freely  during  the  winter  months.  The  she-bear  retires  to 
winter-quarters,  not  for  protection  from  the  cold,  but  to  bring 
forth  and  succor  her  young.  Before  her  voluntary  seclusion,  she 
eats  enormously,  and  becomes  prodigiously  fat,  which  internal  store 
of  alimentary  matter  enables  her  not  only  to  support  herself, 
but  also  her  young,  without  taking  a  morsel  of  food  while  thus  bound 
up  in  the  snow.  In  the  month  of  December,  being  properly  pro- 
vided with  a  superabundance  of  fat,  she  selects  her  retreat  by  the 
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side  of  some  rock,  where,  by 
dint  of  scraping,  and  allowing 
the  snow  to  fall  upon  her,  she 
forms  a  circle  in  which  to  lire. 
The  warmth  of  her  breath  al- 
ways keeps  a  little  hole  opened, 
so  there  is  no  danger  of  suf- 
focation. Within  this  well- 
constructed  nursery,  the  bear 
brings  forth  her  young,  and, 
curiously  enough,  the  d§u  en- 
larges its  dimensions  to  meet 
the  increased  demand  for  space. 
In  the  month  of  JIarch  the 
mother  bear  issues  forth  with 
her  cubs ;  once  released  from 
confinement,  they  rapidly  grow 
in  size,  receiving  meanwhile 
an  affectionate  care  from  their 
maternal  parent  that  has  ever 
called  forth  admiration  from 
all  who  have  witnessed  it. 

The  walrus  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  animals  of  the 
Polar  regions  for  the  support 
of  man,  and  occupies  a  larger 
share  of  attention  than  any 
other  of  the  seal  family.  It 
differs  from  its  kind  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  canine  teeth 
of  the  upper  jaw,  which  form 
two  enormous  tusks  projecting 
downward  to  the  length  of  two 
feet.  It  attains  the  length  of 
twenty  feet,  and  in  uncouthness 
of  form  surpasses  even  the  un- 
gainly hippopotamus.  It  has 
a  small  head,  with  a  remarka- 
bly thick  upper  lip,  covered  with 
large  whiskers,  or  bristles ;  the 
naked-gray  or  red-brown  skin 

hangs  loosely  on  the  ponderous  trunk  ;  and  the  short  feet  terminate  in 
hard,  fin-like  paddles,  resembling  large,  ill-fashioned  flaps  of  leather. 
Its  movements  on  land  are  extremely  slow  and  awkward,  resem- 
bling those  of  a  huge  caterpillar,  but  in  the  water  it  shows  all  the 
activity  of  the  seals,  even  surpassing  them  in  speed. 

Timorous  and  helpless  on  land,  where,  in  spite  of  its  formidable 
tusks,  it  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  attacks  of  man,  the  walrus  evinces 
a  greater  degree  of  courage  in  the  water,  where  it  is  able  to  make  a 
better  use  of  its  strength  and  the  weapons  of  defence  bestowed  upon 
it  by  Nature.  Like  the 
seal,  the  walrus  is  easily 
tamed,  and  is  of  a  most  af- 
fectionate disposition.  A 
lady  at  St.  Petersburg  made 
a  pet  of  a  walrus,  and  she 
was  rewarded  by  the  ani- 
mal's expressing  the  great- 
est pleasure  at  her  pres- 
ence, evinced  by  an  affec- 
tionate grunt.  It  not  only 
followed  the  lady  with  its 
eyes,  but  was  never  hap- 
pier than  when  allowed  to 
lay  its  head  in  her  lap. 
That  parental  love  should 
be  highly  developed  in  ani- 
mals thus  susceptible  of 
friendship,  may  easily  be 
imagined.  Mr.  Lemoret, 
an  English  gentleman, 
whose  love  of  sport  led 
him  a  few  years  ago  to 
Spitzbergen,     relates     the 
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case  of  a  wounded  walrus  who 
held  a  very  young  calf  under 
her  right  arm.  Whenever  a 
harpoon  was  raised  against 
it,  the  mother  carefully  shield- 
ed it  with  her  own  body.  The 
countenance  of  this  poor  ani- 
mal was  never  to  be  forgotten ; 
that  of  the  calf,  of  abject  ter- 
ror, and  yet  of  such  boundless 
confidence  in  its  mother's  pow- 
er of  protecting  it,  as  it  swam 
along  under  its  mother's  wing, 
and  the  old  cow's  face  show- 
ing such  reckless  defiance  for 
all  that  could  be  done  to  her- 
self, and  yet  such  terrible  anx- 
iety as  to  the  safety  of  her 
calf. 

The  dog  is  naturally  asso- 
ciated with  the  reindeer  as  the 
true  companion  of  man,  and, 
in  the  Polar  regions,  he  is  the 
same  faithful  and  patient  ser- 
vant, so  characteristic  of  his 
conduct  in  more  favored  re- 
gions. In  Kamtschatka,  the 
dogs  live  almost  exclusively 
on  fish,  which  they  catch  in 
the  streams  with  great  dexteri- 
ty. In  other  parts  of  the  Polar 
world  their  diet  is  varied  with 
bits  of  walrus  and  whale  meat. 
Their  training  is  peculiar.  From 
spring  to  autumn  they  are  al- 
lowed to  run  at  liberty,  but 
when  fall  approaches  they  are 
collected  together,  and  tied  to 
a  post,  where  they  are  left  to 
starve,  until  deprived  of  all 
superfluous  fat  that  would  in- 
terfere with  their  running.  During  the  winter  they  are  fed  exclusively 
on  dried  fish,  which  they  get  regularly  morning  and  evening,  but 
while  travelling  they  get  no  food,  though  they  run  for  hours. 

Their  strength  is  wonderful ;  generally  no  more  than  five  are  har- 
nessed to  a  sledge,  which  they  will  drag  with  ease,  with  sixty  pounds 
of  luggage,  and  three  grown  men,  over  a  bad  road,  twenty-five  miles ; 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  they  have  made  over  a  hun- 
dred. The  horse  can  never  be  used  for  sledging,  on  account  of  the 
deep  snow,  into  which  he  would  sink,  and  the  numerous  rivers,  many 

of  which  are  merely  covered 
with  a  thin  sheet  of  ice, 
too  weak  to  bear  so  large 
an  animal. 

The  sledge-dogs  are 
trained  to  their  future  ser- 
vice at  a  very  early  period. 
Soon  after  their  birth  they 
are  placed  with  their  moth- 
er in  a  deep  pit,  so  as  to 
see  neither  man  nor  beast, 
and,  after  having  been 
weaned,  they  are  again 
condemned  to  solitary 
coiifincment  in  a  pit.  After 
six  months  they  are  at- 
tached to  a  sledge  with 
older  dogs,  and  being,  from 
their  previous  education  in 
the  dark,  extremely  shy, 
they  run  as  fast  as  they 
can.  On  returning  home 
they  are  airain  fastened  in 
•their  pit,  where  they  remain 
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until  they  are  perfectly  tamed,  and  able  to  perform  a  long  journey.  1  difficult.     A  whip  with  a  long  lash  is  generally  used  both  to  punish 
Then,  but  not  before,  they  are  allowed  their  summer  liberty.     This  |  and  give  the  proper  signals,  and  they  obey  with  great  promptness.     In 


NIGHT-SCENE     IN     THE     POLAR     REGIONS 


severe  education,   as  one  might  suppose,   sours  their  temper,   and  I  some  parts  of  the  Polar  regions,  the  dogs,  unable  to  overcome  their 

through  life  they  remain  gloomy,  shy,  quarrelsome,  and  suspicious.         natural  instinct  of  hunting,  will  start  off,  sledge  and  all,  on  the  track 

Travelling  with  dogs  under  any  circumstances  is  dangerous  and  1  of  some  wild  animal,  and  under  such  circumstances  for  a  time  all  re- 
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monstrances  of  the  master  are  in  vain.  During  a  severe  snow-storm, 
■when  travelling  is  imposssible,  the  dogs  will  lie  around  their  master, 
jand  not  only  protect  him  by  their  natural  warmth,  but  they  will  in  ad- 
<iition  sagaciously  keep  the  snow  from  gathering  over  him  in  such 
■quantities  that  would  end  in  his  suffocation.  The  dogs  are  also  excel- 
lent weather-prophets,  for  if,  while  resting,  they  commence  digging 
Tioles  in  the  snow,  a  storm  may  certainly  be  expected. 

Though  Nature  wears  a  stern  and  forbidding  aspect  on  advancing 
toward  the  north  pole,  yet  the  high  latitudes  have  many  beauties  of 
their  own.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  magnificence  of  an  Arctic  sunset, 
clothing  the  snow-clad  mountains  and  skies  with  all  the  glories  of 
color ;  or  be  more  serenely  beautiful  than  the  clear,  starlight  night, 
illumined  by  the  brilliant  moon,  which  for  days  continually  circles 
around  the  horizon,  never  setting  until  she  has  run  her  long  course  of 
rbrightness.  But  of  all  the  magnificent  spectacles  that  reheve  the  mo- 
notonous gloom,  there  is  none  to   equal  the  magical  beauty  of  the 


aurora.  Night  covers  the  snow-clad  earth ;  the  stars  glimmer  dimly 
through  the  haze  which  so  frequently  dims  their  brilliancy  in  the  high 
latitudes,  when,  suddenly,  a  clear  bow  of  light  spans  the  horizon  in 
the  direction  where  it  is  traversed  by  the  magnetic  meridians.  This 
bow  sometimes  remains  several  hours,  heaving  or  waving  to  and  fro, 
before  it  sends  forth  streams  of  light  ascending  to  the  zenith.  Some- 
times these  flashes  proceed  from  the  bow  of  light  alone ;  at  others, 
they  simultaneously  shoot  forth  from  many  opposite  parts  of  the  hori- 
zon, and  form  a  vast  sea  of  fire,  whose  brilliant  waves  are  continually 
changing  their  position.  The  colors  are  very  perfect,  the  startling 
blood-red  contrasting  with  the  pale  emerald-green.  The  dark  sea,  as 
black  as  jet,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  white  snow-plain,  or  the 
distant  ice-mountain.  The  imposing  silence  of  the  night  heightens 
the  charms  of  the  magnificent  spectaMe.  Gradually,  however,  the 
light  dissolves  ;  the  flashes  become  shorter,  less  frequent  or  less  vivid, 
and  again  the  gloom  of  winter  descends  upon  the  northern  desert. 


THE     LADY     OF    THE     ICE.* 

Bt  James  De  Mille,  Author  op  "  The  DonoE  Club  Abroad,"  "  Cord  akd  Creese,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXSrV.— JACK'S  TRIBULATIONS.  — THEY  RISE  UP  IN 
THE  VERT  FACE  OF  THE  MOST  ASTONISHING  GOOD  FOR- 
TtJNE.— FOR,  WHAT  IS  LIKE  A  LEGACY  ?— AND  THIS  COJLES  TO 
JACK  !— SE-\T:N  THOUSAND  POUNDS  STERLING  PER  ANNUJI  I— 
BUT  \%'HAT'S  THE  USE  OF  IT  ALL  ?-,JACK  COMES  TO  GRIEF ! 
WOE  1  SORROW  1  DESPAIR  1  ALL  THE  WIDOW  I  —  INFATUA- 
TION.—A  MAD  PROPOS.\L.— A  M.VDMAN,  A  LUN.'^TIC,  AN  IDIOT, 
A  5IARCH  HARE,  .VND  A  HATTER,  ALL  ROLLED  INTO  ONE,  AND 
THAT  ONE  THE  LUCKY  YET  UNFORTUNATE  JACK! 

Jack  had  been  falling  off  more  and  more.  I  was  taken  up  with 
the  O'Hallorans ;  he,  with  those  two  points  between  which  he  oscil- 
lated like  a  pendulum;  and  our  intercourse  diminished,  until  at  length 
days  would  intervene  without  a  meeting  between  us. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  June, 


I  had  not  seen  Jack  for  more  than  a  week, 
•       Suddenly,  I  was  reminded  of  him  by  a  startling  rumor  that  reached 
my  ears  after  every  soul  in  the  garrison  and  in  the  city  had  heard  it. 
It  referred  to  Jack.     It  was  nothing  about  the  widow,  nothing  about 
Louie,  nothing  about  Jfarion,  nothing  about  Miss  Phillips. 

It  did  not  refer  to  duns. 

He  had  not  been  nabbed  by  the  sheriff. 

He  had  not  put  an  end  to  himself 

In  short,  the  news  was,  that  iin  uncle  of  his  had  died,  and  left  him 
a  fortune  of  unknown  proportions.  Omne  ignoium  pro  niirifico,  of 
course ;  and  so  up  went  Jack's  fortune  to  twenty  thousand  a  year. 
Jack  had  told  me  about  that  uncle,  and  I  had  reason  to  know  that  it 
was  at  least  si.K  or  seven  thousand ;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  six  or  seven 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  isn't  to  be  laughed  at. 

So  here  was  Jack — raised  up  in  a  moment — far  above  the  dull  level 
of  debt,  and  duns,  and  despair ;  raised  to  an  upper  and,  I  trust,  a  bet- 
ter world,  where  swarms  of  duns  can  never  arise,  and  bailiffs  never 
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come ;  raised,  my  boy,  to  a  region  of  serene  delight,  where,  like  the 
gods  of  Epicurus,  he  might  survey  from  liis  cloudless  calm  the  dark- 
ness and  the  gloom  of  the  lower  world.  A  fortune,  by  Jove !  Seven 
thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year  !  Hard  cash  !  Why,  the  thing  fairly 
took  mv  breath  away.  I  sat  down  to  grapple  with  the  stupendous 
thought.  Aha!  where  would  the  duns  be  now?  What  would  those 
miserable  devils  say  now,  that  had  been  badgering  him  with  lawyers' 
letters  ?  Wouldn't  they  all  haid  off?  Jlethought  they  would.  Me- 
thought !  why,  mekncw  they  would — mefancied  how  they  would  fawn, 
and  cringe,  and  apologize,  and  explain,  and  lick  the  dust,  and  offer  to 
polish  his  uoble  boots,  and  pi-esent  themselves  for  the  honor  of  being 
kicked  by  him.  Xothing  is  more  degrading  to  our  common  humanity 
than  the  attitude  of  a  creditor  toward  a  poor  debtor — except  the  atti- 
tude of  that  same  creditor,  when  he  learns  that  his  debtor  has  sud- 
denly become  rich. 

Having  finally  succeeded  in  lUMtering  this  great  idea,  I  hurried  off 
to  Jack  to  congratulate  him. 

I  found  him  in  his  room.  He  was  lying  down,  looking  very  blue, 
very  dismal,  and  utterly  used  up.  At  first,  I  did  not  notice  this,  but 
burst  forth  in  a  torrent  of  congratulations,  shaking  his  hand  most  vio- 
lently, lie  raised  himself  slightly  from  the  sofa  on  which  he  was  re- 
clining, and  his  languid  hand  did  not  return  my  warm  grasp,  nor  did 
his  face  exhibit  the  slightest  interest  in  what  I  said.  Seeing  this,  I 
stopped  short  suddenly. 

"  Hallo,  old  boy !"  I  cried.  "  What's  the  matter  ?  Any  thing  hap- 
pened ?    Isn't  it  true,  then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Jack,  dolefully,  leaning  forward,  with  his  elbows 
on  his  knees,  and  looking  at  the  floor. 

"Well,  you  don't  seem  very  jubilant  about  it.  Any  thing  the  mat- 
ter ?  Why,  man,  if  you  were  dying,  I  should  think  you'd  rise  up  at 
the  idea  of  seven  thousand  a  year." 

Jack  said  nothing. 

At  such  h  check  as  this  to  my  enthusiastic  sympathy,  I  sat  in  si- 
lence for  a  time,  and  looked  at  him.  His  elbows  were  on  his  knees, 
his  face  was  pale,  his  hair  in  disorder,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
wall  opposite  with  a  vacant  and  abstracted  stare.  There  was  a  hag- 
gard look  about  his  handsome  face,  and  a  careworn  expression  on  his 
broad  brow,  which  excited  within  me  the  deepest  sympathy  and  sad- 
ness. Something  had  happened — something  of  no  common  kind. 
This  was  a  something  which  was  far,  very  far,  more  serious  than  those 
old  troubles  which  had  oppressed  him.  This  was  something  far  dif- 
ferent from  those  old  perplexities — the  entanglements  with  three  en- 
gagements. Amid  all  those  he  was  nothing  but  a  big,  blundering 
baby ;  but  now  he  seemed  like  a  sorrow-stricken  man.  Where  was 
the  light  of  his  eyes,  the  glory  of  his  brow,  the  music  of  his  voice  ? 
Where  was  that  glow  that  once  used  to  pervade  his  fresh,  open,  sunny 
face  ?  Where  !  It  was  Jack — but  not  the  Jack  of  old.  It  was  Jack 
—but 

"  Alas  I  how  changed  frora  him 
That  life  of  pleasm-e,  and  that  soul  of  whim  I " 

Or,  as  another  poet  has  it — 

"  "Twaa  Jack— bat  living  Jack  no  more  !  " 

"Jack,"  said  I,  after  a  long  and  solemn  silence,  in  which  I  had 
tried  in  vain  to  conjecture  what  might  possibly  be  the  cause  of  this — 
"Jack,  dear  boy,  you  and  I  have  had  confidences  together,  a  little  out 
of  the  ordinary  line.  I  came  here  to  congratulate  you  about  your  for- 
tune ;  but  I  fiud  you  utterly  cut  up  about  something.  Will  you  let 
me  ask  you  what  it  is  ?  I  don't  ask  out  of  idle  curiosity,  but  out  of 
sympathy.  At  the  same  time,  if  it's  any  thing  of  a  private  nature,  I 
beg  pardon  for  asking  you  to  tell  it." 

Jack  looked  up,  and  a  faint  flicker  of  a  smile  passed  over  his  face. 

"  Oh,  all  right,  old  boy  !  "  he  said.  "  I'm  hit  hard — all  up — and 
that  sort  of  thing — hit  hard — confounded  hard — serves  me  right,  too, 
you  know,  for  being  such  an  infernal  fool." 

He  frowned,  and  drew  a  long  breath. 

"Wait  a  minute,  old  chap,"  said  he,  rising  from  the  sofa;  "I'll 
get  something  to  sustain  nature,  and  then  I'll  answer  your  question. 
I'm  glad  you've  comf .  I  don't  know  but  that  it'll  do  me  good  to  tell 
it  all  to  somebody.  .  It's  hard  to  stay  here  in  my  den,  fretting  my  heart 
out— as  I  have  done!— but  wait  a  minute,  and  I'll  explain." 

Saying  this,  he  walked  over  to  the  sideboard. 

"  Will  you  take  any  thing  ?  " 

"Thanks,  no,"  said  I;  " a  pipe  is  all  I  want."  And  I  proceeded 
to  fill  and  light  one. 


Thereupon  Jack  poured  out  a  tumbler  of  raw  brandy,  which  he 
swallowed.  Then  he  came  back  to  the  sofa.  A  flush  came  to  his 
face,  and  his  eyes  looked  brighter;  but  he  had  still  the  same  haggard, 
aspect. 

"  I'm  in  for  it,  JIacrorie,"  said  he  at  last,  gloomily. 

"In  for  it  ?  " 

"  Yes — an  infernal  scrape." 

"  What  ?  " 

"  The  widow — hang  her  I  "  and  he  struck  his  clinched  fist  against 
the  head  of  the  sofa. 

"  In  for  it  ?     The  widow  ?  "  I  repeated.     "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

Jack  drew  a  long  breath,  and  regarded  me  with  a  fixed  stare. 

"  I  mean,"  said  Jack,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  me  with  an  awful  look,. 
"  I  mean  this— that  I  have  to  marry  that  woman." 

"  Marry  her  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  dashing  his  fist  upon  the  table  savagely,. 
"  marry  her  !  There  you  have  it.  I'm  in  for  it.  No  escape.  Escape 
— ha  !  ha  !  Nabbed,  sir.*  All  up  !  Married  and  done  for — yes,  eter- 
nally done  for ! " 

He  jerked  these  words  out  in  a  fierce,  feverish  way ;  and  then,  fling- 
ing himself  back,  he  clasped  his  knees  with  his  hands,  and  sat  regard- 
ing me  with  stern  eyes  and  frowning  brow. 

This  mood  of  Jack's  was  a  singular  one.  He  was  evidently  under- 
going great  distress  of  mind.  Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  nO' 
levity  could  be  thought  of.  Had  he  not  been  so  desperate,  I  might 
have  ventured  upon  a  jest  about  the  widow  driving  the  others  from 
the  field  and  coming  forth  victorious ;  but,  as  it  was,  there  was  no- 
room  for  jest.     So  I  simply  sat  in  silence,  and  returned  his  gaze. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  he  at  last,  impatiently. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Haven't  you  got  any  thing  to  say  about  that  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  Your  manner  of  telling  this  takes  me 
more  by  surprise  than  the  thing  itself.  After  all,  you  must  have  looked 
forward  to  this." 

"  Looked  forward  ?  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  did,  except  in  a  very  gen- 
eral way.  You  see  man,  I  thought  she'd  have  a  little  pity  on  a  fel- 
low, and  allow  me  some  liberty.  I  didn't  look  forward  to  being  shut 
up  at  once." 

"  At  once  ?     You  speak  as  though  the  event  were  near." 

"  Near  ?  I  should  think  it  was.  What  do  you  say  to  next  week  ? 
Is  that  near  or  not  ?     Near  ?     I  should  rather  think  so." 

"  Next  week  ?  Good  Lord  !  Jack,  do  you  really  mean  it  ?  Non- 
sense ! " 

"  Next  week — yes — and  worse — on  Tuesday — not  the  end,  but  the- 
beginning,  of  the  week — Tuesday,  the  20th  of  June." 

"  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  June  !  "  I  repeated,  in  amazement. 

"  Yes,  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  June,"  said  Jack. 

"  Heavens,  man  !  what  have  you  been  up  to  ?  How  did  it  happen  ? 
Why  did  you  do  it  ?  Couldn't  you  have  postponed  it  ?  It  takes  two 
to  make  an  agreement.  What  do  you  mean  by  lamenting  over  it 
now  ?  Why  didn't  you  get  up  excuses  ?  Haven't  you  to  go  home  to 
see  about  your  estates  ?  Why,  in  Heaven's  name,  did  you  let  it  be- 
all  arranged  in  this  way,  if  you  didn't  want  it  to  be  ?  " 

Jack  looked  at  me  for  a  few  moments  very  earnestly. 

"  Why  didn't  I  ?  "  said  he,  at  length  ;  "  simply  because  I  happen  to 
be  an  unmitigated,  uncontrollable,  incorrigible,  illimitable,  and  incon- 
ceivable ASS !     That's  the  reason  why,  if  you  must  know." 

Jack's  very  forcible  way  of  putting  this  statement  afforded  me  no 
chance  whatever  of  denying  it  or  combating  it.  His  determination  to- 
jbe  an  ass  was  so  vehement,  that  remonstrance  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.    I  therefore  accepted  it  as  a  probable  truth. 

For  some  time  I  remained  silent,  looking  at  Jack,  and  pufllng  sol- 
emnly at  my  pipe.  In  a  situation  of  this  kind,  or  in  fact  in  any  situa- 
tion where  oue  is  expected  to  say  something,  but  doesn't  happen  to 
have  any  thing  in  particular  to  say,  there's  nothing  in  the  world  like  a 
pipe.  For  the  human  face,  when  it  is  graced  by  a  pipe,  and  when  the 
pipe  is  bi-ir.g  puffed,  assumes,  somehow,  a  rare  and  wonderful  ex- 
pression of  jjrofound  and  solemn  thought.  Besides,  the  presence  of 
the  pipe  in  the  mouth  is  a  check  to  any  overhasty  remark.  Vain^ 
and  empty  words  are  thus  repressed,  and  thought,  divine  thought, 
reigns  supreme.  And  so  as  I  sat  in  silence  before  Jack,  if  I  didn't 
have  any  profound  thoughts  in  my  mind,  I  at  least  had  the  appear- 
ance of  it,  which  after  all  served  my  purpose  quite  as  well. 

"  I  don't  mind  telling  you  all  about  it,  old  chap,"  said  Jack,  at. 
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last,  who  had  by  this  time  passed  into  a  better  frame  of  mind,  and 
loolsed  more  like  his  old  self.  "  You've  known  all  about  the  row,  all 
along,  and  you'll  have  to  be  in  at  the  death,  so  I'll  tell  you  now. 
You'll  have  to  help  me  through — you'll  be  my  best  man,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  you  know — and  this  is  the  best  time  for  making  a  "clean 
breast  of  it,  you  know :  so  here  goes." 

Upon  this  Jack  drew  a  long  breath,  and  then  began : 

"I've  told  you  already,"  he  said,  "hoiu  abominably  kind  she 
was.  You  know  when  I  called  on  her  after  the  row  with  Miss  Phil- 
lips, how  sweet  she  was,  and  all  that,  and  how  I  settled  down  on  the 
old  terms.  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  get  up  a  row  with  her,  and  hadn't 
■even  the  idea  of  such  a  thing.  "When  a  lady  is  civil,  and  kind,  and  all 
that,  what  can  a  fellow  do  ?  So  you  see  I  went  there  as  regular  as 
clock-work,  and  dined,  and  then  left.  Sometimes  I  went  at  six,  and 
stayed  till  eight ;  sometimes  at  five,  and  stayed  till  nine.  But.  that 
was  very  seldom.  Sometimes,  you  know,  she'd  get  me  talking,  and 
somehow  the  time  would  fly,  and  it  would  be  ever  so  late  before  I 
<!0uld  get  away.  I'm  always  an  ass,  and  so  I  felt  tickled,  no  end,  at 
her  unfailing  kindness  to  me,  and  took  it  all  as  so  much  incense,  and 
all  that — I  was  her  deity,  you  know — snuffing  up  incense — receiving 
her  devotion — feeling  half  sorry  that  I  couldnt  quite  reciprocate,  and 
making  an  infei'nal  fool  of  myself  generally. 

"  Now  you  know  I'm  such  a  confounded  ass  that  her  very  reticence 
about  my  other  affairs,  and  her  quiet  way  of  taking  them,  rather 
piqued  me ;  and  several  times  I  threw  out  hints  about  them,  to  see 
what  she  would  say.  At  such  times  she  would  smile  in  a  knowing 
"way,  but  say  nothing.  At  last  there  was  one  evening — it  was  a  little 
over  a  week  ago — I  went  there,  and  found  her  more  cordial  than  ever, 
more  amusing,  more  fascinating — kinder,  you  know,  and  all  that. 
There  was  no  end  to  her  little  attentions.  Of  course  all  that  sort  of 
thing  had  on  me  the  effect  which  it  always  has,  and  I  rapidly  began 
to  make  an  ass  of  myself.  I  began  to  hint  about  those  other  affairs — 
and  at  last  I  told  her  I  didn't  believe  she'd  forgiven  me." 

Here  Jack  made  an  awful  pause,  and  looked  at  me  in  deep  solem- 
nity. 

I  said  nothing,  but  puffed  away  in  my  usual  thoughtful  manner. 

"  The  moment  that  I  said  that,"  continued  Jack,  "  she  turned  and 
gave  me  the  strangest  look.  '  Forgiven  you,'  said  she ;  '  after  all  that 
has  passed,  can  you  say  that  ? ' 

"  '  Well,'  I  said,  '  you  don't  seem  altogether  what  you  used  to 
be—' 

"  '  I ! '  she  exclaimed.  '  I  not  what  I  used  to  be  ? — and  you  can  look 
me  in  the  face  and  say  that.' 

"  And  now,  Macrorie,  listen  to  what  an  ass  can  do. 

"  You  see,  her  language,  her  tone,  and  her  look,  all  piqued  me.  But 
■at  the  same  time  I  didn't  know  what  to  say.  I  didn't  love  her — con- 
found her ! — and  I  knew  that  I  didn't — but  I  wanted  to  assert  myself, 
or  some  other  cursed  thing  or  other — so  what  did  I  do  but  take  her 
hand." 

I  puffed  on. 

"  She  leaned  back  in  her  chair. 

"  '  Ah,  Jack,'  she  sighed,  '  I  don't  believe  you  care  any  thing  for 
ipoor  me.' " 

Jack  paused  for  a  while,  and  sat  looking  at  the  floor. 

"  Which  was  quite  true,"  he  continued,  at  last.  "  Only  under  the 
■circumstances,  being  thus  challenged,  you  know,  by  a  very  pretty 
-widow,  and  being  an  ass,  and  being  conceited,  and  being  dazzled  by 
-the  surroundings,  what  did  I  do  but  begin  to  swear  that  I  loved  her 
better  than  ever  ? 

"  '  And  me  alone ! '  she  sighed. 

•' '  Yes,  you  alone ! '  I  cried,  and  then  went  on  in  the  usual  strain 
in  which  impassioned  lovers  go  under  such  circumstances,  but  with 
this  very  material  difference,  that  I  didn't  happen  to  be  an  impas- 
sioned lover,  or  any  other  kind  of  a  lover  of  hers  at  all,  and  I  knew 
it  all  the  time,  and  all  the  time  felt  a  secret  horror  at  what  I  was  say- 
ing. 

"  But  the  fact  of  the  business  is,  Macrorie,  that  woman  is — oh — 
.she  is  awfully  clever,  and  she  managed  to  lead  me  on,  I  don't  know 
how.  She  pretended  not  to  believe  me — she  hinted  at  my  indifference, 
she  spoke  about  my  joy  at  getting  away  from  her  so  as  to  go  elsewhere, 
and  said  a  thousand  other  things,  all  of  which  had  the  effect  of  making 
me  more  of  an  ass  than  ever,  and  so  I  rushed  headlong  to  destruc- 
tion." 

Here  Jack  paused,  and  looked  at  me  despairingly. 


"  Well  ?  "  said  I. 

"Well?"  said  he. 

"  Go  on,"  said  I.  "  Hake  an  end  of  it.  Out  with  it !  What 
next?" 

Jack  gave  a  groan. 

"  Well — you  see — somehow — I  went  on — and  before  I  knew  it 
thei'c  I  was  offering  to  marry  her  on  the  spot — and — heavens  and 
earth  !  Macrorie— ^wasn't  it  a  sort  of  judgment  on  me — don't  you 
think? — I'd  got  used  to  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know — oft'ering  to 
marry  people  off  hand,  you  know,  and  all  that — and  so  it  came  natural 
on  this  occasioh  ;  and  I  suppose  that  was  how  it  happened,  that  before 
I  knew  what  I  was  doing  I  had  pumped  out  a  violent  and  vehement 
entreaty  for  her  to  be  mine  at  once. — Yes,  at  once — any  time — that 
evening — the  next  day — the  day  after — no  matter  when.  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I  can  say  now  whether  at  that  moment  I  was  really  sincere 
or  not.  I'm  such  a  perfect  and  finished  ass,  that  I  really  believe  I 
meant  what  I  said,  and  at  that  time  I  really  -n-anted  her  to  marry  me. 
If  that  confounded  chaplain  that  goes  humbugging  about  there  all  the 
time  had  happened  to  be  in  the  room,  I'd  have  asked  him  to  tie  the 
knot  on  the  spot.  Yes,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  wouldn't !  His  not  being 
there  is  the  only  reason,  I  believe,  why  the  knot  wasn't  tied.  In  that 
case  I'd  now  be  Mr.  Finnimore — no,  by  Jove — what  rot ! — I  mean  I'd 
now  be  her  husband,  and  she'd  be  Mrs.  Randolph — confound  her !  " 

Jack  again  relapsed  into  silence.  His  confession  was  a  difScult 
task  for  him,  and  it  came  hard.  It  was  given  piecemeal,  like  the  con- 
fession of  a  murderer  on  the  day  before  his  execution,  when  his  desire 
to  confess  struggles  with  his  unwillingness  to  recall  the  particulars  of 
an  abhorrent  deed,  and  when  after  giving  one  fact  he  delays  and  fal-  ■ 
ters,  and  lapses  into  long  silence  before  he  is  willing  or  able'  to  give 
another. 

"  Well,  after  that,"  he  resumed,  at  last,  "  I  was  fairly  in  for  it — ^no 
hope,  no  going  back — no  escapes — trapped,  my  boy — nabbed — gone  in 
forev^ — head  over  heels,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The  widow  was  af- 
fected by  my  vehemence,  as  a  matter  of  course — she  stammered — she 
hesitated,  and  of  course,  being  an  ass,  I  was  only  made  more  vehe- 
ment by  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know.  So  I  urged  her,  and 
pressed  her,  and  then,  before  I  knew  what  I  was  about,  I  found  her 
coyly  granting  my  insane  request  to  name  the  day." 

"  Oh,  Jack  !  Jack!  Jack!"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Go  on,"  said  he.  "  Haven't  you  something  more  to  say  ?  Pitch 
in.  Give  it  to  me  hot  and  heavy.  You  don't  seem  to  be  altogether 
equal  to  the  occasion,  Macrorie.     Why  don't  you  hit  hard  ?  " 

"  Can't  do  it,"  said  I.  "  I'm  knocked  down  myself  Wait,  and 
I'll  come  to  time.  But  don't  be  too  hard  on  a  fellow.  Be  reasonable. 
I  want  to  take  breath." 

"Name  the  day!  name  the  day!  name  the  day!"  continued  Jack, 
ringing  the  changes  on  the  words;  "  name  the  day!  By  Jove!  See 
here,  Macrorie — can't  you  get  a  doctor's  certificate  for  me  and  have 
me  quietly  put  in  the  lunatic  asylum  before  that  day  comes  ?  " 

"  That's  not  a  bad  idea,"  said  I.  "  It  might  be  managed.  It's 
worth  thinking  about,  at  any  rate." 

"  Wild  !  "  said  Jack,  "  mad  as  a  March  hare,  or  a  hatter,  or  any 
other  thing  of  that  sort — ungovernable — unmanageable,  devoid  of  all 
sense  and  r^son — what  more  do  you  want  ?  If  I  am  not  a  lunatic, 
who  is  ?     That's  what  I  want  to  know." 

"  There's  a  great  deal  of  reason  in  that,"  said  I,  gravely. 

"  No  there  isn't,"  said  Jack,  pettishly.  "  It's  all  nonsense.  I  tell 
you  I'm  a  madman,  a  lunatic,  an  idiot,  any.  thing  else.  I  don't  quite 
need  a  strait-jacket  as  yet,  but  I  tell  you  I  do  need  the  seclusion 
of  a  comfortable  lunatic  asylum.  I  only  stipulate  for  an  occasional 
drop  of  beer,  and  a  whiff  or  two  at  odd  times.  Don't  you  think 
I  can  manage  it?  " 

"  It  might  be  worth  trying,"  said  I.     "  But  trot  on,  old  fellow." 

Jack,  thus  recalled  to  himself,  gave  another  very  heavy  sigh. 

"  Where  was  I  ?  "  said  he.  "  Oh,  about  naming  the  day.  Well, 
I'll  be  hanged  if  she  didn't  do  it.  She  did  name  the  day.  And 
what  day  do  you  think  it  was  that  she  named  ?  What  day !  Good 
Heavens,  Macrorie  !"  Only  tliink  of  it.  What  do  you  happen  to  have 
to  say,  now,  for  instince,  to  the  20th  of  June  ?  Hey  ?  What  do  you  say 
to  next  Tuesday  ?  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  June  !  Next  Tuesday ! 
Only  think  of  it.    Mad  !     I  should  rather  think  so." 

I  had  nothing  to  say,  and  so  I  said  nothing. 

At  this  stnge  of  the  proceedings  Jack  filled  a  pipe,  and  began 
smoking  savagely,  throwing  out  the  puffs  of  smoke  fast  and  furious. 
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Both  of  us  sat  in  siloucc,  involved  in  deep  and  auxious.thought — I  for 
liim,  he  for  himself. 

At  last  he  spoke. 

"  That's  all  very  well,"  said  he,  putting  down  the  pipe,  "  but  I 
haven't  yet  told  you  the  worst." 

"  The  worst  ?  " 

"  Tes ;  there's  something  more  to  be  told — something  which  has 
brought  me  to  this.  I'm  not  the  fellow  I  was.  It  isn't  the  widow  ; 
it's  something  else.     It's — 


CH.\PTEE  XXX^".-- LOnE  !  "-PL.\TONIC  FEIENTDSHIP.— ITS  RE- 
SULTS.—.VDVICE  Jr.\T  BE  GIVEN  TOO  FREELY.  AND  CONSOLA- 
TION M.\T  BE  SOUGHT  FOR  TOO  E.-VGERLY.— TWO  INFL.\M- 
MABLE  HE.\RTS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  ALLOWED  TO  C0:ME  TO- 
GETHER.—THE  OLD,  OLD  STORY.— A  BREAKDOWN.  AND  THE 
RESULTS  ALL  AROITN'D.— THE  CONDEMi-  3D  CRIMINAL.— THE 
SLOW  YET  SURE  APPROACH  OF  THE  HO^R  OF   EXECUTION. 

"  It's  Louie ! "  said  Jack  again,  after  a  pause.  '■  That's  the  '  hinc 
illse  lachryma; '  of  it,  as  the  Latin  grammar  has  it." 

"  Louie  ?  "  I  repeated. 

"  Yes,  Louie,"  said  Jack,  sadly  and  solemnly. 

I  said  nothing.  I  saw  that  something  more  was  coming,  which 
would  afford  the  true  key  to  Jack's  despair.  -So  I  waited  in  silence 
till  it  should  come. 

"As  for  the  widow  herself,"  said  Jack,  meditatively,  "she  isn't  a 
bad  lot,  and,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Louie,  I  should  have  taken  all  this 
as  an  indication  of  Providence  that  my  life  was  to  be  lived  out  under 
her  guidance;  but  then  the  mischief  of  it  is,  there  happens  to  be  a 
Louie,  and  tliat  Louie  happens  to  be  the  very  Louie  that  I  can't  man- 
age to  live  without.  You  see  there's  no  nonseuse  about  this,  old  boy. 
You  may  remind  me  of  Miss  Phillips  and  Xumber  Three,  but  I  swear 
to  you  solemnly  they  were  both  nothing  compared  with  Louie.  Louie 
is  the  only  one  tliat  ever  has  fairly  taken  me  out  of  myself,  and  fast- 
ened herself  to  all  my  thoughts,  and  hopes,  and  desires.  Louie  is 
the  only  one  that  has  ever  chained  me  to  her  in  such  a  way  that  I 
never  wished  to  leave  her  for  anybody  else.  Louie  !  why,  ever  since 
I've  known  her,  all  the  rest  of  the  world  and  of  womankind  has  been 
nothing,  and,  beside  her,  it  all  sank  into  insignificance.  There  you 
have  it !  That's  the  way  I  feel  about  Louie.  These  other  scrapes  of 
mine — what  are  they  ?     Bosh  and  nonsense,  the  absurdities  of  a  silly 


boy !  But  Louie  !  why,  Macrorie,  I  swear  to  you  that  she  has  twined 
herself  around  me  so  that  the  thought  of  her  has  changed  me  from  a 
calf  of  a  boy  into  a  man.  Now  I  know  it  all.  Now  I  understand 
why  I  followed  her  up  so  close.  Now,  now,  and  now,  when  I  know  it 
all,  it  is  all  too  late  !  By  Jove,  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  I've  talked  likea 
fool  about  suicide,  but  I  swear  I've  been  so  near  it  this  last  week  that 
it's  not  a  thing  to  laugh  at." 

And  Jack  looked  at  me  with  such  a  wild  face  and  such  fierce  eyes 
that  I  began  to  think  of  the  long-talked-of  headstone  of  Andcrsoa's 
as  a  possibility  which  was  not  so  very  remote,  after  all. 

"  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,"  said  he.  "  It's  a  relief.  I  feel  a  good 
deal  better  already  after  what  I  have  said. 

"  You  see,"'  said  he,  after  a  pause,  in  which  his  frown  grew  darker, 
and  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  vacancy — "  you  see,  that  evening  I  stayed 
a  little  later  than  usual  with  the  widow.  At  last  I  hurried  off.  The 
deed  was  done,  and  the  thought  of  this  made  every  nerve  tingle  withini 
me.  I  hurried  off  to  see  Louie.  AYhat  the  mischief  did  I  want  of 
Louie  ?  you  may  ask.  My  only  answer  is :  I  wanted  her  because  I 
wanted  her.  No  day  was  complete  without  her.  I've  been  living  oa 
the  sight  of  her  face  and  the  sound  of  her  voice  for  the  past  two 
months  and  more,  and  never  fairly  knew  it  until  this  last  week,  when 
it  has  all  become  plain  to  me.  So  I  hurried  off  to  Louie,  because  I 
had  to  do  so — because  every  day  had  to  be  completed  by  the  sight  of 
her. 

"  I  reached  the  house  somewhat  later  than  usual.  People  were- 
there.  I  must  have  looked  different  from  usual.  I  know  I  was  very- 
silent,  and  I  must  have  acted  queer,  you  know.  But  they  were  all 
talking,  and  playing,  and  laughing,  and  none  of  them  took  any  par- 
ticular notice.  And  so  at  last  I  drifted  off  toward  Louie,  as  usual. 
She  was  expecting  me.  I  knew  that.  She  always  expects  me.  But 
this  time  I  saw  she  was  looking  at  me  with  a  very  queer  expression. 
She  saw  something  unusual  in  my  face.  Naturally  enough.  I  felt  a» 
though  I  had  committed  a  murder.  And  so  I  had.  I  had  murdered  my 
hope — my  love — my  darling — my  only  life  and  joy.  I'm  not  humbug- 
ging, Macrorie — -don't  chaff,  for  Heaven's  sake !  " 

I  wasn't  chaffing,  and  had  no  idea  of  such  a  thing.  I  was  simply 
listening,  with  a  very  painful  sympathy  with  Jack's  evident  emotion. 

"  We  were  apart  from  the  others,"  he  continued,  in  a  tremulous^ 
voice.  "  She  looked  at  me,  and  I  looked  at  her.  I  saw  trouble  in  her 
face,  and  she  saw  trouble  in  mine.  So  we  sat.  We  were  silent  for- 
some  time.     No  nonsense  now.     No  laughter.     No  more  teasing  and 
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coaxing.  Poor  little  Louie!  How  distressed  she  looked!  Where 
was  her  sweet  smile  now  ?  AVhere  was  her  laughing  voice  ?  Where 
was  her  bright,  animated  face— her  sparkling  eyes — her  fun — her  mer- 
riment— her  chaff  ?     Poor  little  Louie !  " 

And  Jack's  voice  died  away  into  a  moan  of  grief. 

But  he  rallied  again,  and  went  on : 

"  She  asked  me  what  was  the  matter.  I  told  her — nothing.  But 
she  was  sure  that  something  had  happened,  and  begged  me  to  tell  her. 
So  I  told  her  all.  And  her  face,  as  I  told  her,  turned  as  white  as 
marble.  She  seemed  to  grow  rigid  where  she  sat.  And,  as  I  ended, 
she  bent  down  her  head — and  she  pressed  her  hand  to  her  forehead — 
and  then  she  gave  me  an  awful  look — a  look  which  will  haunt  me  to 
my  dying  day — and  then — and  then — then — she— she  burst  into  tears 
— and,  oh,  Slacrorie-"— oh,  how  she  cried !  " 

And  Jack,  having  stammered  out  this,  gave  way  completely,  and, 
burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  he  sobbed  aloud. 

Then  followed  a  long,  long  silence. 

At  last  Jack  roused  himself. 

"  You  see,  Macrorie,"  he  continued,  "  I  had  been  acting  like  the 
■devil  to  her.  All  her  chaff,  and  nonsense,  and  laughter,  had  been  a 
mask.  Oh,  Louie  I  She  had  grown  fond  of  me — poor  miserable  devil 
that  I  am — and  this  is  the  end  of  it  all ! 

"  She  got  away,"  said  Jack,  after  another  long  silence — "  she  got 
away  somehow  ;  and,  after  she  had  gone,  I  sat  for  a  while,  feeling  like 
a  man  who  has  died  and  got  into  another  world. '  Paralyzed,  bewil- 
dered — take  any  word  you  like,  and  it  will  not  eicpress  what  I  was.  I 
got  off  somehow — I  don't  know  how — and  hese  I  am.  I  haven't  seen 
ier  since. 

"  I  got  away,"  he  continued,  throwing  back  his  head,  and  looking 
vacantly  at  the  ceiling — "  I  got  away,  and  came  here,  and  the  next  day 
I  got  a  letter  about  my  uncle's  death  and  my  legacy.  I  had  no-  sor- 
row for  my  poor  dear  old  uncle,  and  no  joy  over  my  fortune.  I  had 
no  thought  for  any  thing  but  Louie.  Seven  thousand  a  year,  or  ten 
thousand,  or  a  hundred  thousand,  whatever'  it  might  be,  it  amounts  to 
nothing.  What  I  have  gained  is  nothing  to  what  I  have  lost.  Pd 
give  it  all  for  Louie.  I'd  give  it  all  to  undo  what  has  been  done.  Pd 
give  it  all,  by  Heaven,  for  one  more  sight  of  her !  But  that  sight  of 
her  I  can  never  have.  I  dare  not  go  near  the  house.  I  am  afraid  to 
hear  about  her.  My  legacy !  I  wish  it  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic.  What  is  it  all  to  me,  if  I  have  to  give  up  Louie  forever  ? 
And  that's  what  it  is  !  " 

There  was  no  exaggeration  in  all  this.  That  was  evident.  Jack's 
misery  was  real,  and  was  manifest  in  his  pale  face  and  general  change 
of  manner.  This  accounted  for  it  all.  This  was  the  blow  that  had 
struck  him  down.  All  his  other  troubles  had  been  laughable  com- 
pared with  this.  But  from  this  he  could  not  rally.  Nor,  for  my  part, 
■did  I  know  of  any  consolation  that  could  be  offered.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  I  saw  the  true  nature  of  his  sentiments  toward  Louie,  and 
learned  from  him  the  sentiments  of  that  poor  little  thing  toward  him. 
It  was  the  old  story.  They  had  been  altogether  too  much  with  one 
another.  They  had  been  great  friends,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Louie  had  teased  and  given  good  advice.  Jack  had  sought  consola- 
tion for  all  his  troubles.  And  now — 16  and  behold  ! — in  one  moment 
each  had  made  the  awful  discovery  that  their  supposed  friendship 
was  something  far  more  tender  and  far-reaching. 

"  I'll  never  see  her  again  I  "  sighed  Jack. 

"  Who  ?  "  said  L     "  The  widow  ?  " 

"  The  widow  ! "  exclaimed  Jack,  contemptuously  ;  "  no — poor  little 
Louie ! " 

"  But  you'll  see  the  widow  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Jack,  dryly.     "  I'll  have  to  be  there." 

"  Why  not  kick  it  all  up,  and  go  home  on  leave  of  absence  ?  " 

Jack  shook  his  head  despairingly.  . 

"  No  chance,"  he  muttered — "  not  a  ghost  of  a  one.  My  sentence 
is  pronounced ;  I  must  go  to  execution.  It's  my  own  doing,  too.  I've 
given  my  own  word." 

"  Next  Tuesday  ?  " 

"  Next  Tuesday." 

"Where?" 

"  St.  Malachi's." 

"  Oh,  it  will  be  at  church,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Who's  the  parson  ?  " 

"  Oh,  old  Fletcher." 


"  At  what  time  ?  " 

"  Twelve  ;  and  see  here,  Macrorie,  you'll  stand  by  a  fellow — of 
course — won't  you  ?  see  me  off — you  know — adjust  the  noose,  watch 
the  drop  fall — and  see  poor  Jack  Randolph  launched  into — matri- 
mony ! " 

"  Oh,  of  course." 

Silence  followed,  and  soon  I  took  my  departure,  leaving  Jack  to 
his  meditations  and  his  despair. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI.— A  FRIEND'S  APOLOGY  FOR  A  FRIEOT).— JACK 
DOWN  AT  THE  BOTTOM  OP  A  DEEP  ABYSS  OF  WOE.— HIS 
DESPAIR.— THE  HOUR  AND  THE  MAN !— WHERE  IS  THE  WOM- 
AN?—A  SACRED  SPOT.— OLD  FLETCHER. 

Jack's  strange  revelation  excited  my  deepest  sympathy,  but  I  did 
not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to  get  rid  of  his  difficulty.  One 
way  was  certainly  possible.  He  could  easily  get  leave  of  absence  and 
go  home,  for  the  sake  of  attending  to  his  estates.  Once  in  England, 
he  could  sell  out,  and  retire  from  the  army  altogether,  or  exchange 
into  another  regiment.  This  was  certaiuly  possible  physically ;  but  to 
Jack  it  was  morally  impossible. 

Now,  Jack  has  appeared  in  this  story  in  very  awkward  circum- 
stances, engaging  himself  right  and  left  to  every  young  lady  that  he 
faijcied,  with  a  fatal  thoughtlessness,  that  cannot  be  too  strongly 
reprehended.  Such  very  diffusive  affection  might  argue  a  lack  of 
principle.  Yet,  after  all.  Jack  was  a  man  with  a  high  sense  of  honor. 
The  only  difficulty  was  this,  that  he  was  too  susceptible.  All  suscep- 
tible men  can  easily  understand  such  a  character.  I'm  an  awfully 
susceptible  man  myself,  as  I  have  already  had  the  honor  of  announ- 
cing, and  am,  moreover,  a  man  of  honor — consequently  I  feel  strongly 
for  Jack,  and  always  did  feel  strongly  for  him.  ♦ 

Given,  then,  a  man  of  very  great  susceptibility,  and  a  very  high 
sense  of  honor,  and  what  would  he  do  ? 

Why,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  too  susceptible 
heart  would  involve  him  in  many  tendernesses ;  and,  if  he  was  as 
reckless  and  thoughtless  as  Jack,  he  would  be  drawn  into  inconven- 
ient entanglements  ;  and,  perhaps,  like  Jack,  before  he  knew  what 
he  was  about,  he  might  find  himself  engaged  to  three  different  ladies, 
and  in  love  with  'a  fcfurth. 

In  the  second  place,  his  high  sense  of  honor  would  make  him  eager 
to  do  his  duty  by  them  all.  Of  course,  this  would  be  impossible. 
Yet  Jack  had  done  his  best.  He  had  offered  immediate  marriage  to 
Miss  Phillips,  and  had  proposed  an  elopement  to  Number  Three.  This 
shows  that  his  impulses  led  him  to  blind  acts  which  tended  in  a  vague 
way  to  do  justice  to  the  particular  lady  who  happened  for  the  time 
being  to  be  in  his  mind. 

And  so  Jack  had  gone  blundering  on  until  at  last  he  found  himself 
at  the  mercy  of  the  widow.  The  others  had  given  him  up  in  scorn. 
She  would  not  give  him  up.  He  was  bound  fast.  He  felt  the  bond. 
In  the  midst  of  this  his  susceptibility  drove  him  on  further,  and,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  get  out  of  his  difficulties,  he  had  madly  thrust  him- 
self further  into  them. 

And  there  he  was — doomed — looking  forward  to  the  fateful  Tues- 
day. 

He  felt  the  full  terror  of  his  doom,  but  did  not  think  of  trying  to 
evade  it.  He  was  bound.  His  word  was  given.  He  considered  it 
irrevocable.  Flight  ?  He  thought  no  more  of  that  than  he  thought 
of  committing  a  murder.  He  would  actually  have  given  all  that  he 
had,  and  more  too,  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  the  widow ;  but  he 
would  not  be  wliat  he  considered  a  sneak,  even  for  that. 

There  was,  therefore,  no  help  for  it.  He  was  doomed.  Tuesday  ! 
June  20th !  St.  Malachi's  1  Old  Fletcher  1  Launched  into  matri- 
mony !     Hence  his  despair. 

During  the  intervening  days  I  did  not  see  him.  I  did  not  visit 
him,  and  he  did  not  come  near  me.  Much  as  I  sympathized  with  him 
in  his  woes,  I  knew  that  I  could  do  nothing  and  say  nothing.  Besides, 
I  had  my  own  troubles.  Every  time  I  went  to  O'Halloran's,  Marion's- 
shyness,  and  reserve,  and  timidity,  grew  more  marked.  Every  time 
that  I  came  home,  I  kept  bothering  myself  as  to  the  possible  cause  of 
all  this,  and  tormented  myself  as  to  the  reason  of  sucli  a  change  in  her. 

One  day  I  called  at  the  Berton's.  I  didn't  see  Louie.  I  asked 
after  her,  and  they  told  me  she  was  not  well.  I  hoped  it  was  nothing 
serious,  and  felt  relieved  at  learning  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  "  slight 
cold."     I  understood  that.     Poor  Louie  !    Poor  Jack  !    Would  that 
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"  slight  cold  "  grow  Tvorse,  or  would  she  get  over  it  in  time  ?  She  did 
not  seem  to  be  of  a  morbid,  moping  nature.  There  was  erery  reason 
to  hope  that  such  a  one  as  she  was  would  surmount  it.  And  vet  it  was 
hard  to  say.  It  is  often  these  very  natures — buoyant,  robust,  healthy, 
straightlbrward — which  feel  the  most.  They  are  not  impressible. 
They  are  not  touched  by  every  new  emotion.  And  so  it  sometimes 
happens  that,  when  they  do  feel,  the  feeling  lasts  forever. 

Tuesday,  at  last,  came — the  20th — the  fated  day  ! 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  I  entered  Jack's  room,  prepared  to  act  my 
part  and  stand  by  his  side  in  that  supreme  moment  of  fate. 

Jack  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  as  I  came  in.  He  rose  and  pressed 
my  hand  in  silence.  I  said  nothing,  but  took  my  scat  in  an  easy- 
chair.  Jack  was  arrayed  for  flie  ceremony  in  all  respects,  except  his 
coat,  instead  of  which  garment  he  wore  a  dressing-gown.  He  was 
smoking  vigorously.  His  face  was  very  pale,  and,  from  time  to  time, 
a  heavy  sigh  escaped  him. 

I  was  very  forcibly  struck  by  the  strong  resemblance  which  there 
was  between  Jack,  on  the  present  occasion,  and  a  condemned  prisoner 
before  his  execution.  So  strong  was  this,  that,  somehow,  as  I  sat 
there  in  silence,  a  vague  idea  came  into  my  head  that  Jack  was  actu- 
ally going  to  be  hanged ;  and,  before  I  knew  where  my  thoughts  were 
leading  me,  I  began  to  think,  in  a  misty  way,  of  the  propriety  of  call- 
ing in  a  clergyman  to  administer  ghostly  consolation  to  the  poor  con- 
demned in  his  last  moments.  It  was  only  with  an  effort  that  I  was 
able  to  get  rid  of  this  idea,  and  come  back  from  this  foolish,  yet  not 
unnatural  fancy,  to  the  reality  of  the  present  situation.  There  was 
every  reason,  indeed,  for  such  a  momentary  misconception.  The  sad- 
ness, the  silence,  the  gloom,  all  suggested  some  prison  cell ;  and  Jack, 
prostrate,  stricken,  miserable,  mute,  and  despairing,  could  not  iiiil  to 
suggest  the  doomed  victim. 

After  a  time  Jack  rose,  and,  going  to  the  sideboard,  offered  me 
something  to  diink.  I  declined.  Whereupon  he  poured  out  a  tum- 
blerful of  raw  brandy  and  hastily  swallowed  it.  As  he  had  done  that 
very  same  thing  before,  I  began  to  think  that  he  was  going  a  little  too 
far. 

"  See  here,  old  boy,"  said  I,  "  arn't  you  a  little  reckless  ?  That 
sort  of  thing  isn't  exactly  the  best  kind  of  preparation  for  the  event — 
is  it  ?  " 

"  What  ? — this  ?  "  said  Jack,  holding  up  the  empty  tumbler,  with 
a  gloomy  glance  toward  me ;  "  oh,  its  nothing.  I've  been  drenching 
myself  with  brandy  this  last  week.  It's  the  only  thing  I  can  do. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  it  don't  have  much  effect  now.  I  have  to 
drink  too  much  of  it  before  I  can  bring  myself  into  a  proper  state  of 
calm." 

"  Calm  !  "  said  I,  "  calm  !  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  old  chap,  you'll 
find  it'll  be  any  thing  but  calm.  You'll  have  delirium  tremens  before 
the  week's  out,  at  this  rate." 

"  Delirium  tremens  ?  "  said  Jack,  with  a  faint,  cynical  laugh.  "  \o 
go,  my  boy — too  late.  Not  time  now.  If  it  had  only  come  yesterday, 
I  might  have  had  a  reprieve.  But  it  didn't  come.  And  so  I  have 
only  a  tremendous  headache.  I've  less  than  an  hour,  and  can't  get  it 
up  in  that  time.  Let  me  have  my  swing,  old  man.  I'd  do  as  much 
for  you." 

And,  saying  this,  he  drank  off  a  half  tumbler  more. 

"  There,"  said  he,  going  back  to  the  sofa.  "  That's  better.  I  feel 
more  able  to  go  through  with  it.  It  takes  a  good  lot  now,  though,  to 
get  a  fellow's  courage  up." 

After  this.  Jack  again  relapsed  into  silence,  which  I  ventured  to 
interrupt  with  a  few  questions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  coming  cere- 
mony. Jack's  answers  were  short,  reluctant,  and  dragged  from  him 
piecemeal.  It  was  a  thing  which  he  had  to  face  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  any  other  subject  was  preferable  as  a  theme  for  conver- 
sation. 

"  Will  there  be  much  of  a  crowd  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no." 

"  You  didn't  invite  any." 

"  Me  ?  invite  any  ?     Good  Lord  !     I  should  think  not !  " 

"  Perhaps  she  has  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  ;  she  said  she  wouldn't." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  the  town,  by  this  time,  has  got  wind  of  it,  and 
the  ehurch'U  be  full." 

"  Xo,  I  think  not,"  said  Jack,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  it's  not  a  common  affair." 

"  Well,  she  told  me  she  had  kept  it  a  secret — and  you  and  Louie 


are  the  only  ones  I've  told  it  to — so,  unless  you  have  told  about  it,  no 
one  knows." 

"  I  haven't  told  a  soul." 

"  Then  I  don't  see  how  anybody  can  know,  unless  old  Fletcher  has 
proclaimed  it." 

"  Xot  he ;  he  wouldn't  take  the  trouble." 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Jack,  raoi'osely,  "  how  many  are  there,  or 
how  few.  Crowd  or  no  crowd,  it  makes  small  difference  to  me,  by 
Jove ! " 

"  Look  here,  old  fellow,"  said  I,  suddenly,  after  some  further  con- 
versation, "if  you're  going,  you'd  better  start.  It's  a  quarter  to 
twelve  now." 

Jack  gave  a  groan  and  rose  from  his  sofa.  He  went  into  his  dress- 
ing-room and  soon  returned,  in  his  festive  array,  with  a  face  of  despair 
that  was  singularly  at  variance  with  his  costume.  Before  starting,  in 
spite  of  my  remonstrances,  he  swallowed  another  draught  of  brandy. 
I  began  to  doubt  whether  he  would  be  able  to  stand  up  at  the  cere- 
mony. 

St.  JIalachi's  was  not  far  away,  and  a  few  minutes'  drive  brought 
us  there. 

The  church  was  quite  empty.     A  few  stragglers,  unknown  to  ug, 
had  taken  seats  in  the  front  pews.     Old  Fletcher  was  in  the  chancel. 
We  walked  up  and  shook  hands  with  him.     He  greeted  Jack  with  an  • 
affectionate  earnestness  of  congratulation,  which,  I  was  sorry  to  s^^e, 
was  not  projicrly  responded  to. 

After  a  few  words,  we  all  sat  down  in  the  choir. 

It  wanted  about  five«ninutes  of  the  time. 

The  widow  was  expected  every  moment. 

Old  Fletcher  now  subsided  into  dignified  silence.  I  fidgeted  about, 
and  looked  at  my  watch  every  half-minute.  As  for  Jack,  he  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands  and  sat  motionless. 

[to    be    c  o  n  ci.  n  n  e  n  .  ] 
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CHAPTER  XLII.— EXCHANGED  INTO  THE  TWO-HUNDREDTH. 

Frank  was  not  in  spirits  to  go  to  his  club,  or  anywhere  else,  after 
the  events  of  the  afternoon.  He  made  a  rush  for  the  train  instead, 
thirsting  for  the  quiet  of  his  quarters,  in  which,  at  least,  he  could  lock 
himself  in,  and  be  free  from  intruders ;  with  the  same  desire  for  soli- 
tude, he  ensconced  himself  as  usual  in  a  comer  of  a  railway-carriage, 
hoping  there,  at  least,  to  be  able  to  indulge  his  thoughts  in  peace. 
But  it  was  a  summer's  day,  not  yet  dark,  so  that  he  could  not  hide 
himself;  and  his  consternation  may  be  imagined  when,  two  or  three 
minutes  after,  he  heard  tl^  voice  of  Mrs.  Eich  asking  for  the  Royal- 
borough  carriage.  "  Bless  us,  there  is  Mr.  Eenton,  Nelly  !."  she  said, 
a  minute  after,  for  Frank  had  given  a  start  at  the  sound  of  her,  and 
probably  caught  her  eye  by  the  movement,  though  he  had  sunk  the 
next  minute  into  the  profoundest  shade.  But,  after  this,  there  was' 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  jump  out,  and  make  himself  useful  to  the 
ladies,  and  give  up  his  hoped-for  solitude.  Nelly,  of  all  people  in  the 
world,  to  face  him  at  such  a  moment !  To  Frank  it  seemed  as  if  fate 
was  against  him.  He  had  to  go  through  the  usual  round  of  saluta- 
tions, and  express  his  satisfaction  at  meeting  them,  while  all  the  time 
he  fretted  and  fumed.  It  was  not  even  as  if  they  had  been  three, 
which  is  a  safe  party.  Mrs.  Rich  had  a  companion,  a  lady  of  about 
her  own  age,  who  was  going  to  Richmont  with  them,  so  that  Nelly  was 
left  to  Frank.  Neither  her  mother  nor  she  thought  it  a  bad  arrange- 
ment.  She  made  her  way  to  the  farther  window,  and  seated  herself, 
leaving  Frank  no  alternative  but  the  seat  beside  her.  And  she  was 
very  lively  and  full  of  animation — a  bright,  smiling  creature,  pleasant 
to  look  upon.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  Frank'^  feelings  as 
he  seated  himself  beside  her,  with  a  gap  of  two  vacant  seats  between 
him  and  the  elder  ladies  at  the  other  side,  and  the  noise  of  the  train 
to  favor  a  tcic-A-lile.  "  Come  and  tell  me  what  you  have  been  about," 
said  Nelly.  "  Are  you  always  running  up  and  down  to  town,  you  idle 
guardsman  ?  I  never  go  but  I  see  heaps  of  you.  Tell  me  what  you 
have  been  about." 

"  You  had  better  tell  me  what  you  have  been  about,"  said  Frank; 
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"  that  would  be  more  interesting.  Sliopping  ?  or  picture-seeing  ?  or 
— oh,  I  perceive,  the  flower-show.     I  had  forgotten  that." 

"  Tou  were  not  there,"  said  Xelly,  quickly — "  for  I  looked.  There 
was  Lord  Edgbaston,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  more,  who  are  al- 
ways to  be  seen  everywhere — but  not  you." 

"  I  was  engaged  on  much  less  pleasant  business,"  said  Frank,  to 
whom  it  suddenly  occurred  that  here  was  an  opportunity  to  tell  some 
portion  of  his  news.  It  could  not  be  told  too  soon,  especially  con- 
sidering all  that  had  happened  since. 

"  Less  pleasant !  "  repeated  Nelly.  "  They  are  very  slow  and  stupid, 
I  think,  unless  one  has  some  one  to  talk  to  one  likes.  As  for  the 
flowers,  one  can  see  them  anywhere.  I  had  Lord  Edgbaston,  your 
charming  friend,  Mr.  Renton  ;  and  he  was  not  lively.  I  don't  suppose 
his  talents  lie  in  the  way  of  talk." 

"  He  is  a  very  good  fellow,"  said  Frank,  with  a  certain  tender- 
ness ;  thinking  how  soon  he  should  have  left  all  these  pleasant  com- 
panions ;  his  heart  melted  to  them,  and  his  voice  took  a  sufficiently 
lugubrious  tone. 

"  How  doleful  you  are ! "  cried  Nelly,  laughing ;  "  one  would  think 
'  you  were  going  to  cry.  What  has  been  going  on  ?  Tell  me,  has  some 
one  been  unkind  ?  And  I  declare  you  are  quite  pale.  I  am  getting 
very  much  interested — do  let  me  know  !  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  you  will  be  at  all  interested  when  you  hear," 
said  Frank,  with  a  certain  desperation.  "  I  have  just  been  settling 
matters  about  my  exchange  into  the  Two-hundredth.  They  are  to 
■  sail  for  India  in  three  months,  and  it  is  not  cheerful  woi'k." 

"  To  sail  for  India  in  three  months !  "  said  Nelly.  The  change 
that  came  over  her  face  was  indescribable.  A  half-amused  incredulity, 
then  the  startled  pause,  with  which  she  «iight  h.ave  said,  this  is  too 
serious  a  matter  to  joke  about :  and  then  consternation,  anger,  morti- 
fication. She  grew  pale,  and  then  brilliant  crimson,  which  dyed  her 
clear,  dark  .«kin,  as  much  as  could  be  seen  of  it.  She  had  a  right  to 
look  at  him  with  eyes  of  keen  inquiry — not  a  right  to  interfere  or  find 
fault— but  yet  a  right  to  ask  the  question.  He  had  gone  so  far  that 
she  had,  at  least,  that  claim. 

"  Tes,"  he  said,  with  an  exquisite  discomfort,  such  as  would  have 
been  punishment  enough  for  worse  treachery  than  he  was  guilty  of. 
"I  have  been  putting  it  off  and  wasting  my  lime,  beguiled  by  pleas- 
anter  things.  But  to-day  matters  became  urgent,  and  I  settled  it.  I 
could  delay  no  longer,"  he  said,  with  apology  in  his  tone  ;  "  it  is  not 
a  cheerful  piece  of  work,  as  I  say." 

Nelly  did  not  answer  a  word.  She  was  struck  dumb.  That  day, 
under  the  lime-trees,  he  had  certainly  said  not  a  word  about  India. 
He  had  not  said  all  which  the  opportunity  might  have  justified  him 
in  saying.  He  had  been  unsatisfactory,  indeed,  and  made  very  poor 
use  of  the  opportunity.  But  still  he  had  not  so  much  as  hinted  at 
any  thing  which  could  explain  this.  She  sat  in  her  corner,  bending 
toward  him  a  little,  as  she  had  been  before  he  made  this  startling 
intimation.  What  could  it  mean  ?  Could  he  intend  to  ask  her  to  go 
there  with  him  ?  Nelly's  heart  gave  a  sudden  bound  at  the  thought. 
She  was  so  adventurous  and  eager  for  change  that  India  itself  would 
not  have  frightened  her.  Could  that  be  what  he  meant  ?  She  did 
not  change  her  position,  but  sat  still,  turned  toward  him  in  a  listen- 
ing attitude,  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  and  a  certain  sharpness  of  ex- 
pectation in  her  face.  The  idea  was  quite  new  and  startling,  but  it 
was  not  unpleasant.  She  waited,  with  a  tingling  in  her  ears,  a  sudden 
sense  of  quickened  pulsation  and  tightened  breath,  for  the  next  words 
he  should  say. 

But  at  that  moment  dumbness,  too,  fell  upon  Frank.  His  lips 
grew  dry,  his  tongue  clove  to  his  mouth.  He  turned  a  little  away, 
and  began  to  play  unconsciously  with  the  little  cane  in  his  hand, 
flicking  his  boot  with  it — he  had  no  conception  why.  It  seemed  to 
him  as  if  all  his  powers  of  speech  were  exhausted,  and  not  a  word 
would  come.  If  only  there  might  be  a  stoppage  at  some  station,  or 
an  accident,  or  any  thing !  He  would  have  welcomed  any  incident 
that  would  have  interrupted  this  horrible  pause.  And  not  a  word 
would  come  to  his  lips.  He  tried  to  make  up  some  ordinary  question 
about  the  flower-show,  but  it  would  not  do.  He  sat  in  a  frightful 
consciousness — afraid  to  look  at  her,  wondering  what  she  was  think- 
ing of  it,  how  she  would  receive  it.  And  the  train  was  one  of  those 
nice,  quick  express-trains,  which  stop  only  at  Slowley  Junction.  The 
poor  young  fellow  thought  he  would  have  gone  mad  with  that  awful 
pause  and  stoppage  of  talk,  and  the  everlasting  iron  mufmur  and 
clanft  of  the  wheels. 


It  was  full  five  minutes  before  any  one  spoke,  and  that  at  such  a 
time,  of  course,  seemed  a  year.  Then  it  was  Nelly  who  resumed  the 
conversation,  in  a  tone  clear  and  distinct,  with  a  modulation  of  con- 
tempt in  it  which  set  Frank's  nerves  on  edge.  "  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  not  be  cheerful  work,"  she  said  ;  "  no  doubt  you  like  it  or  you 
would  not  have  done  it ;  but  it  is  sudden  surely,  Mr.  Renton  ?  "  And 
Frank,  who  did  not  look  at  her,  who  was  busy  still  with  his  cane  and 
his  boot,  felt  that  she  was  looking  steadily  at  him. 

And  he  was  aggravated  by  the  tone.  It  was  the  second  time  that 
afternoon  in  which  he  had  been  contemptuously  spoken  to. .  By  Mrs. 
Severn,  first  of  all,  who  had  certainly  no  right  to  do  it,  and  who  had 
taken  pains  to  make  him  understand  how  little  important  he  was  to 
her,  what  small  hesitation  she  would  have  had  in  cutting  him  off  from 
all  good  offices.  And  now  Nelly,  who  might  have  an  excuse,  adopted 
the  same  tone.  Naturally,  it  was  the  one  who  had  some  justification 
for  her  scorn  who  bore  the  brunt  of  both  ofiences.  He  looked  up  at 
her,  and  met  full,  as  she  had  not  expected  him  to  meet,  the  look  of 
restrained  resentment,  indignation,  and  wounded  feeling  with  which 
she  regarded  him.  Though  he  was  in  the  wrong,  he  met  her  eyes  with 
more  fortitude  than  her  own.  He  it  was  who  had  been  the  traitor, 
and,  therefore,  he  took  the  upper  hand.  "  I  am  surprised  you  should 
think  it  sudden,"  he  said,  fi.xing  his  eyes  upon  her  so  resolutely  that 
Nelly's  could  not  bear  the  gaze.  "  I  have  been  in  negotiation  about  it 
more  or  less  since  ever  I  knew  you.  The  opportunity  has  been  sud- 
den, but  not  the  intention."  Thus  the  man,  being  unmoved  by  any 
thing  but  a  passing  compunction  which  he  had  overcome,  got  the  bet- 
ter of  the  woman  whose  heart  had  been  touched  ever  so  little.  He 
looked  full  at  her,  and  he  looked  her  down. 

"  But  I  thought  you  had  changed  your  mind,"  said  Nelly,  softly, 
with  an  effort  to  preserve  her  calm. 

"  Oh,  no,  never  !  "  answered  Frank,  in  his  majestic  way.  And 
then  she  turned  her  face  round  to  the  window,  and  gazed  steadily  out. 
It  was  not  that  she  was  in  love  with  him — not  much.  But  she  was  a 
girl  who  had  had  every  toy  she  ever  longed  for  in  all  her  life,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  she  was  denied.  She  turned  to  the  window,  and 
sudden  tears  sprang  into  her  eyes.  Her  own  impression  was  that  she 
was  struck  to  the  heart.  Her  lip  quivered  ;  there  was  a  painful  clink- 
ing in  her  throat.  She  had  been  so  bright,  so  lively,  so  full  of  enjoy- 
ment— and  now  the  revulsion  came.  But  she  was  proud  enough  not 
to  make  any  very  distinct  self-betrayal.  She  did  not  mind  showing 
him  that  she  was  offended.  Even  had  it  come  to  a  little  outbreak  of 
passion  and  tears,  she  would  not,  perhaps,  have  very  much  minded. 
But  all  she  did  now  was  to  turn  away  her  face.  Turning  round,  and 
gazing  very  fixedly  out  of  a  window  after  a  short  interval  of  very 
lively  and  friendly  conversation,  is  a  sufficiently  marked  sign  that 
something  is  wrong.  But  Nelly  did  not  utter  any  reproach.  He  had 
faced  her,  and  intimated  to  her,  almost  in  so  many  words,  that  it  was 
a  matter  she  had  nothing  to  do  with ;  and  she  accepted  the  intima- 
tion. But  she  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  put  an  amiable  face  upon 
it,  as  so  many  girls  would  have  done.  She  had  turned  almost  her 
back  upon  him  before  they  got  to  Slowley,  where  the  gorgeous  car- 
riage of  the  Riches — much  the  most  splendid  in  the  eovmty,  with  a 
coat-of-arms  as  big  as  a  soup-plate  upon  the  panel — was  waiting  for 
them.  And,  when  Frank  got  out,  and  gave  her  his  hand  to  alight, 
Nelly  sprang  past  him  without  taking  any  notice.  "  Good-by,  Mr. 
Renton ;  I  suppose  we  shall  see  you  before  you  go,"  she  said,  without 
looking  at  him.  Mrs.  Rich  thought  her  daughter  must  be  out  of  her 
senses  when  she  heard  the  news,  which  it  cost  Nelly  an  effort  to  tell 
with  composure.  She  had  lost  all  her  color,  and  looked  black,  and 
pale,  and  gleaming,  and  dangerous,  when  the  Royalborough  train 
glided  on ;  and  Mrs.  Rich,  after  an  affectionate  farewell  to  Frank, 
leisurely  ascended  into  her  carriage.  "Have  you  quarrelled  with 
Frank  Renton,  my  dear  ?  "  she  said,  with  a  little  alarm. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  ! "  said  Nelly.  "  I  told  him  to  come  and  see  us  be- 
fore he  went  away." 

"  Before  he  went  away  !  "  said  Mrs.  Rich,  surprised. 
"  Tes.     He  has  exchanged  into  the  Two-hundredth,  and  they  are 
going  to  India,"  said  Nelly,  following  the  train,  as  it  swept  along  the 
curves,  with  an  eye  which  was  far  from  friendly.     And  Mrs.  Rich's 
conclusion  was  that  the  young  man  must  be  mad. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  his  thoughts  were  particularly  conii 
fortable  as  he  pursued  his  way.  He  was  not  vain  enough  to  be  grati- 
fied by  Nelly's  mortification,  and  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself 
the  fact  that  he  had  not  behaved  quite  as  he  ought  to  have  done.     He 
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had  not  gone  any  great  length,  but  still  he  bad  said  and  done  enough 
to  justify  these  kind  peoiile  in  thinking  badly  of  him.  He  had  made 
them  an  ungracious  return  for  their  hospitality  and  kindness.  And 
when  they  should  come  to  know  that  he  was  going  to  be  married  be- 
fore he  left,  and  that  it  was  Alice  Severn  who  was  to  be  his  bride, 
what  would  they  think  ?  Would  it  not  look  as  if  he  had  gone  to 
Kichmont  and  pretended  to  pay  court  to  Nelly  for  the  sake  of  their 
visitor  y  Would  it  not  be  supposed  that  both  he  and  his  innocent 
Alice  had  been  traitors  ? — his  innocent  AlicCf  to  whom  the  very 
thought  of  evil  was  unknown.  And  then  there  was  Alice's  mother — 
though  she  did  not  like  him — who  might  be  injured  by  this  miscon- 
ception. Mr.  Rich  was  her  patron,  he  had  heard.  All  this  maze  of 
humiliating  contingencies  made  Frank  half  frantic.  He  was  angry 
with  Mrs.  Severn  for  being  a  painter — angry  with  the  Riches  for  buy- 
ing her  pictures — angry  that  there  should  be  any  connection,  and 
that,  above  all,  a  connection  as  of  patron  and  dependant  between  the 
family  of  the  girl  he  might  have  married  and  that  of  the  girl  he  loved. 
Thinking  it  over,  his  very  soul  grew  sick  of  the  imbroglio.  If  he 
could  but  rush  up  to  town  and  take  his  Alice  to  church,  and  be  off  to 
India  the  very  same  day — seeing  nobody,  making  explanations  to 
nobody — that  was  the  only  way  of  managing  matters  which  could  be 
in  the  least  degree  satisfactory,  and  that  was  impossible.  Mothers 
of  far  higher  pretensions  than  Mrs.  Severn  would,  he  knew,  have 
received  his  suit  much  less  cavalierly.  He  would  have  her  suscepti- 
bilities to  menager  as  well  as  those  of  everybody  else.  There  was  not 
a  point  in  the  whole  business,  except  Alice  herself,  upon  which  he 
could  look  with  the  least  satisfaction  ;  and,  indeed,  it  said  a  great  deal 
for  Frank's  love  that  Alice  herself  retained  his  allegiance  unbroken 
through  all. 

Xext  morning  Frank  hurried  over  to  Renton  at  an  hour  so  early 
as  to  startle  himself  and  everybody  concerned.  He  met  his  cousin 
Mary  as  she  made  her  habitual  round  of  the  flower-beds  before  break- 
fast. It  had  always  been  hard  work  to  get  him  to  be  ready  for  break- 
fast at  all,  not  to  speak  of  sauntering  in  the  garden.  And  yet  he  had 
come  from  Royalborough  all  the  way.  Mary  held  out  her  hand  to 
him  with  a  little  cry  of  surprise. 

"Is  it  you,  Frank,  or  your  double  ?  "  she  cried,  in  her  amaze.  "  It 
does  not  seem  possible  it  can  be  you." 

"  I  wish  I  had  a  double  who  would  be  so  obliging  as  to  do  half 
my  work  for  me,"  said  Frank,  dolefully.  "  It  is  me,  worse  luck ! 
and  if  you  don't  stand  my  friend,  Mary,  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do." 

"  Of  course,  I  will  stand  your  friend.  But,  Frank,  what  is  it?" 
cried  Mary,  gliding  her  arm  within  his  with  sisterly  confidence.  And 
he  took  breath  for  a  few  minutes  without  saying  a  word,  leading  her 
from  the  front  of  the  house  out  of  sight  under  the  shadow  of  the 
trees.  , 

"  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once,"  he  said,  after  this  pause.  "  I 
could  not  stand  it  any  longer.  I  have  settled  all  about  my  exchange, 
and  I  am  going  to  India  in  three  months." 

"  To  India ! "  said  Mary.  But  she  had  a  brother  in  India,  and 
perhaps  it  was  not  quite  so  appalling  to  her  as  Frank  expected  it  to 
be.  She  made  a  little  pause,  however,  and  then  she  said,  "  Poor  god- 
mamma  ! "  with  as  much  feeling  as  he  could  desire. 

"  Well,"  said  Frank,  "  could  I  help  it  ?  It  is  my  father  you  must 
blame.  How  was  it  to  bo  expected  that  I  could  get  on  in  the  most 
expensive  regiment  in  the  service  after  what  has  happened  ?  It  was 
my  duty  to  do  something,  and  this  was  the  only, thing  I  could  do." 

"I  am  not  blaming  you,  Frank;  I  only  said  '  Poor  godmamma  ! ' 
She  will  feel  it  so,"  said  Mary,  "  especially  after  what  you  gave  us  to 
understand  last  time,  that — that  there  might  be  another  way — " 

"That  was  folly,"  said  Frank,  hotly;  and  then  he  added,  with 
humility,  "  but  I  have  not  told  you  half  all.  You  must  do  more  for 
me  yet.     Mary,  I  am  going  to  get  married  before  I  go." 

"To  get  married!"  Mary  repeated  with  a  start;  and  then  she 
clasped  his  arm  tight  with  both  her  hands,  and  looked  up  joyfully  in 
his  face.  "  Then  you  must  have  been  fond  of  her  after  all,"  she  cried. 
"  It  was  not  her  money  you  were  thinking  of  Oh,  Frank  !  don't  be 
angry.  It  made  me  so  unhappy  to  think  you  were  going  to  marry  her 
for  her  money." 

"  Good  Heavens  I  this  girl  will  drive  me  mad ! "  cried  Frank. 
"  What  nonsense  arc  you  thinking  of  now  ?  Money !  she  has  not  a 
penny,  and  you  never  heard  of  her  in  your  life." 

"  It  is  not  Nelly  Rich,  then  ?  "  said  Mary,  faltering  and  withdraw- 
ing the  clasping  hands  from  his  arm. 


"  Nelly  Rich  !  that  was  all  your  own  invention  and  my  mother's," 
said  J'rank — "  not  mine.  I  said  she  would  have  suited  Laurie.  If 
you  chose  to  make  up  a  story,  that  was  not  my  fault." 

There  was  a  pause  after  this,  for  Mary  remembered  but  too  dis- 
tinctly the  conversation  about  Nelly,  and  could  not  acknowledge  that 
the  story  was  of  her  invention-.  But  she  could  hold  her  tongue,  and 
did  so  steadily,  making  no  remark,  which  Frank  felt  was  as  great  an 
injury  to  him  as  if  she  had  enlarged  on  the  subject.  He  went  along 
under  the  trees,  quickening  his  pace  in  his  agitation,  without  much 
thought  of  Mary,  who  had  to  change  her  steps  two  or  three  times  to- 
keep  up  with  him. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  no  further  curiosity,"  he  said  at  length ; 
"  you  don't  want  to  know  who  it  really  is." 

"  Yes,  Frank  ;  when  you  will  tell  me,"  said  Mary,  holding  her 
ground. 

"  You  are  very  provoking,"  said  her  cousin;  "if  it  were  not  thatl 
had  such  need  of  you  !  You  should  not  aggravate  a  poor  fellow  that 
throws  himself,  as  it  were,  on  your  assistance  ;  I  will  tell  you  who  it 
is,  whetljcr  you  care  to  hear  or  no;  It  is  Alice  Severn — Mrs.  Severn's 
daughter,  who  was  Laurie's  great  friend." 

"  Laurie  again  ! "  said  Mary,  amazed  ;  "  Mrs.  Severn  !  Are  we 
never  to  have  an  end  of  Laurie's  friends  ?  You  told  me  she  had  no 
daughters.  You  said  something  about  a  little  girl.  Ah,  Frank  !  I  am 
afraid  it  is  some  widow  coquette  that  first  made  a  victim  of  Laurie 
and  now  has  done  the  same  to  you.  I  knew  there  was  something 
mysterious  about  his  going  away." 

"  I  wish  you  would  talk  of  things  you  understand,"  said  Frank, 
indignantly.  "  Alice  is  only  sixteen.  She  is,  I  believe,  the  purest, 
simplest  creature  that  ever  lived.  As  for  Laurie,  she  was  a  child  to 
him — he  treated  her  like  a  child." 

"  Sixteen  !  Of  course,  she  is  only  a  child,"  said  Mary ;  "  and  Mrs. 
Severn  the  painter's  daughter  !     Frank,  you  must  be  mad." 

"  I  think  I  shall  be,  unless  you  help  me,"  said  the  young  soldier. 
"  Her  mother  is  furious  against  me,  Mary ;  and  so  will  my  own  mother 
be,  I  suppose.  But  what  does  it  matter  when  we  are  going  to  India  ? 
We  shall  be  able  to  live  on  what  we  have.  She  has  no  expensive 
tastes,  nor  have  I." 

"  You — no  expensive  tastes  ?  "  cried  Mary.  "  Oh,  Frank !  do 
pause  and  think.  I  did  not  care  for  Nelly  Rich,  but  this  is  far  worse. 
Nelly  Rich  was  of  no  family,  but  she  had  money;  whereas  this  girl 
is — " 

"  The  creature  I  love  best  in  the  world,"  said  Frank,  interrupting 
her  hastily,  a  sudden  glow  upon  his  face.  "  It  is  of  no  use  speaking. 
If  I  have  to  give  up  mother,  and  home,  and  friends,  and  all  I  have  in 
the  world,  I  shall  still  have  Alice — and  Alice  means  every  thing.  It 
is  because  you  don't  know  her.  But  I  tell  you  tfiere  never  was  any 
one  like  her.  And,  Mary,  if  you  don't  stand  by  us,  I  will  throw  up 
every  thing  else  I  care  for  in  the  world." 

"  But  not  her  ?  "  asked  his  cousin,  raising  her  eyes  to  his  face. 

"  Never  her  ! "  cried  the  young  man.  "  Give  up  my  Alice !  Not 
for  twenty  mothers  !  I  don't  mind  what  people  choose  to  say.  We 
are  going  to  India,  and  it  will  not  matter  to  us — not  your  objections, 
nor  mamma's  objections,  nor  any  thing  in  the  world.  She  shall  go 
with  me,  if  I  run  away  with  her.     You  understand  me  now  ?  " 

"  Is  she  the  kind  of  girl  to  run  away  with  you  ?  "  said  Mary,  still 
looking  earnestly  in  his  face. 

"  No,"  said  Frank,  with  a  little  outburst  of  impatience,  "  I  wish 
she  was.  You  may  think  how  unpleasant  it  is  to  me  to  put  myself  at 
that  woman's  feet,  and  plead  as  if  I  were  a  beggar.  And  she  hates 
me ;  but  Alice  stands  fast,  bless  her !  And  her  mother  can  refuse  her 
nothing,"  he  added,  with  a  sudden  breath  of  satisfaction.  He  was 
flushed  and  excited  with  his  story.  Mary  had  never  seen  him  look  so 
manful,  so  bright,  and  full  of  energy.  He  had- made  up  his  mind — 
that  was  something  gained,  at  least.  * 

And  then  there  was  another  pause.  Mary  did  not  know  how  to 
reply.  Frank  was  in  love,  and  that  was  a  great,  the  greatest  recom- 
mendation in  his  favor.  But  this  Alice,  this  creature  of  sixteen,  a 
girl  altogether  out  of  his  sphere — it  was  impossible  for  his  cousin, 
brought  up  in  the  prejudices  of  her  class,  not  to  feel  that  there  must 
have  been  some  "  artfulness,"  some  design  upon  the  innocent  young 
Guardsman,  some  triumphant  scheme,  to  lead  away  so  guileless  a 
member  of  society ;  and  what  if  it  were  the  same  scheme  which  had 
woundci  Laurie  too,  and  sent  him  away  with,  perhaps,  a  broken 
heart!    Such  were  Mary's  thoughts  as  she  listened.    And  what  could 
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she  do  ?  Make  herself  a  party  to  this  artful  plan  ?  Countenance  the 
gii-1,  and  help  Frank  to  ruin  himself?  How  could  she  do  it?  And 
there  were  all  the  speculations  about  Nelly  Rich  which  had  thus  fallen 
to  the  ground — and  all  her  godmother's  hopes  of  the  money  Frank 
was  to  marry.  Her  mind  was  full  of  perplexity.  "  I  do  not  see  what 
I  can  do,"  she  said,  faltering.  "  I  don't  understand  it  at  all.  There 
was,  first.  Miss  Rich,  and  we  had  made  up  our  minds  to  that ;  and 
now,  all  at  once,  it  turns  out  not  to  be  Miss  Rich,  but  a  girl  no  one 
ever  heard  of..  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it,  Frank.  How  can  I 
stand  your  friend.?  You  are  scarcely  one-and-twenty.  You  don't 
want  a  wife  at  all,  that  I  can  see ;  and  going  to  India  too  !  And  a 
girl  of  sixteen  !  I  think  you  are  quite  unreasonable.  As  for  poor 
godmamma,  I  don't  know  how  she  is  to  bear  it.  I  see  nothing  but 
folly  in  it  myself,  and  what  can  I  say  ?  " 

Frank  made  no  answer  ;  he  turned  with  her  toward  the  house,  from 
whichj  sometime  before,  they  had  heard  the  sound  of  the  breakfast-bell. 
The  old  butler  stood  at  the  window  with  his  napkin' in  his  hand,  look- 
ing anxiously  about  the  flower-garden  for  Miss  Mary,  and  much  puzzled 
to  divine  whose  was  ^he  figure  which  he  saw  in  the  distance  by  her 
side.  Mary  had  dropped  her  cousin's  arm,  and  the  two  walked  on- 
ward, side  by  side,  like  people  who  have  quarrelled,  or  between  whom, 
at  least,  some  difficulty  has  arisen.  "  My  mother  does  not  get  up  to 
breakfast  ?  "  Frank  had  said,  and  Mary  had  answered  "  Xo,"  and  they 
had  gone  on  again  without  further  communication.  But  yet  Frank 
was  not  so  cast  down  as  he  might  have  been  supposed  to  be.  He  was 
sure  of  Mary,  though  Mary  was  so  doubtful  of  him.  When  they  sat  down 
together  to  breakfast  in  the  sunshiny  quiet  of  the  great  brown  dining-' 
room,  they  went  over  and  over  the  subject  again,  and  yet  again!  Frank 
was  not  aware  that  he  had  any  skill  in  description,  but,  all  unawares, 
he  placed  before  his  cousin  such  a  picture  of  Alice  and  her  curls,  as 
touched  Mary  Westbury's  heart.  "  If  my  mother  once  heard  her  play, 
she  would  never  ask  another  question,"  Frank  said,  in  his  simplicity ; 
and  he  confided  to  Mary  more  of  his  troubles  in  respect  to  Nelly  Rich 
than  he  had  ever  thought  to  tell.  "  It  is  a  sneaking  sort  of  thing  for 
a  man  to  say,"  Frank  admitted,  with  a  flush  on  his  face,  "  but  it 
wasn't  all  my  doing.  I  declare  I  thought  old  Rich  meant  to  offer  her 
to  me  the  first  hour  I  was  in  the  house.  I  should  never  have  thought 
of  it  myself.  And  I  met  her  to-day,  Mary,  and  told  her  plainly  I  was 
going  to  India.  She  is  sharp  enough.  You  may  be  sure  a  fellow  . 
would  never  need  to  make  long  explanations  to  her.  She  understood 
Tvithout  a  word." 

"  And  did  she  understand  this  too  ?  "  said  Mary,  from  her  judicial 
seat. 

"  No,  by  Jove,  I  could  not  tell  her  that,"  said  Frank,  "  that  is  the 
worst  of  it.  They  will  think  it  was  all  made  up  then,  and  that  Alice 
and  I  were  laughing  at  them.  They  are  sure  to  think  that,  but  it  is 
not  true.  Such  an  idea  had  never  come  into  her  innocent  head  ;  and 
as  for  me,  I  tried  never  to  look  at  her,  never  to  speak  to  her,  to  think 
of  Nelly  only — like  a  cur — for  her  money,"  said  Frank,  with  a  novel 
fervor  of  self-disgust.  "  And  she's  not  a  bad  sort  of  girl,  I  can  tell 
you,  ilary.     I'd  like  her  to  know  there  was  no  treachery  meant." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  so  much  feeling,  at  least,"  said  Mary,  the 
Mentor,  looking  at  him  with  more  charitable  eyes. 

"  Oh,  feeling  !  "  cried  Frank,  "  I  wish  you  would  not  speak  of  feel- 
ing. And  then  there  is  her  mother.  She  will  consent  for  Alice's 
sake ;  but  she  hates  me.  And  mamma  will  go  out  of  her  senses,  I 
suppose,"  said  the  young  man,  disconsolately.  He  looked  so  dis- 
couraged, so  anxious,  so  boyish,  amid  all  the  serious  complications 
he  had  gathered  round  him,  that  it  was  all  Mary  Westbury  could  do 
to  restrain  a  momentary  laugh.  And  yet  there  were  few  cases  less 
laughable  when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  To  be  sure,  there  always 
remained  the  question — a  question  which  every  sensible  person  might 
ask — Why  was  it  needful  that  a  young  man  of  one-and-twenty  and 
a  girl  of  sixteen  should  marry  at  all  ?  Seven  years  later  would  be 
quite  time  enough.  They  had  set  their  hearts  upon  it :  but  why 
should  they  more  than  other  people  have  the  desire  of  their  hearts  ? 
Mary,  for  her  own  part,  had  set  her  heart  repeatedly  on  things  that 
had  not  come,  and  were  very  unlikely  to  come  to  her.  And  why 
Frank  and  his  Alice  should  have  their  will  at  once  out  of  hand  she 
could  not  see.  But  after  all,  it  might  be  the  best  way  of  cutting 
the  knot.  It  was  better  in  her  opinion  that  he  should  marry  any- 
how for  love,  than  in  the  most  favorable  way  for  wealth.  And  before 
Frank  quitted  RentOQ,  Mary  had  undertaken  this  all  but  impossible 
task. 

[to  be   costinued.'] 


HILDA,  SPINIsIXG. 

SPINNING,  spinning,  by  the  sea. 
All  the  night ! 
On  a  stormy,  rock-ribbed  shore. 
Where  the  north-winds  downward  pour, 
And  the  tempests  fiercely  sweep. 
From  the  mountains  to  the  deep, 
Hilda  spins  beside  the  sea. 
All  the  night ! 

Spinning,  at  her  lonely  window. 

By  the  sea ! 
With  her  candle  burning  clear. 
Every  night  of  all  the  year. 
And  h'er  sweet  voice  crooning  low. 
Quaint  old  songs  of  love  and  woe, 
Spins  she  at  her  lonely  window. 

By  the  sea 

On  a  bitter  night  in  March, 

Long  ago, 
Hilda,  very  young  and  fair, 
With  a  crown  of  golden  hair. 
Watched  the  tempest  raging  wild. 
Watched  the  roaring  sea — and  smiled — 
Through  that  woful  night  in  March, 

Long  ago ! 

What,  though  all  the  winds  were  out, 

In  their  might  ? 
Richard's  boat  was  tried  and  true ; 
Stanch  and  brave  his  hardy  crew ; 
Strongest  he  to  do  or  dare. 
Said  she,  breathing  forth  a  prayer : 
"  He  is  safe,  though  winds  are  out 

In  their  might ! " 

But,  at  length,  the  morning  dawned, 

Still  and  clear ; 
Calm,  in  azure  splendor,  lay 
All  the  waters  of  the  bay ; 
And  the  ocean's  angry  moans 
Sank  to  solemn  undertones. 
As,  at  last,  the  morning  dawned 

Still  and  clear  ! 

With  her  waves  of  golden  hair 

Floating  free, 
Hilda  ran  along  the  shore. 
Gazing  off  the  waters  o'er; 
And  the  fishermen  replied : 
"  He  will  come  in  with  the  tide," 
As  they  saw  her  golden  hair 

Floating  free ! 

Ah !  he  came  in  with  the  tide. 

Came  alone ! 
Tossed  upon  the  shining  sands — 
Ghastly  face  and  clutching  hands — 
Seaweed  tangled  in  his  hair — 
Bruised  and  torn  his  forehead  fair — 
Thus  he  came  in  with  the  tide. 

All  alone  ! 

Hilda  watched  bcsiile  her  dead. 

Day  and  night. 
Of  those  hours  of  mortal  woe, 
Human  ken  may  never  know ; 
She  was  silent,  and  his  ear 
Kept  the  secret,  close  and  dear. 
Of  her  watch  beside  her  dead,         , 

Day  and  night ! 
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What  she  promised  in  the  darkness, 

Who  can  tell  ? 
But,  upon  that  rock-ribbed  shore 
Burns  a  beacon  evermore  ! 
And,  beside  it,  all  the  night, 
Hilda  guards  the  lonely  light, 
Though   what  vowed  she  in  the  darkness. 

None  may  tell ! 

Spinning,  spinning  by  the  sea, 

All  the  night ! 
While  her  candle,  gleaming  wide 
O'er  the  restless,  rolling  tide. 
Guides  with  steady,  changeless  ray, 
The  lone  fisher  up  the  bay, 
Hilda  spins   beside  the  sea. 

Through  the  night ! 

Fifty  years  of  patient  spinning 

By  the  sea  ! 
Old  and  worn,  she  sleeps  to-day. 
While  the  sunshine  gilds  the  bay ; 
But  her  candle,  shining  clear. 
Every  night  of  all  the  year, 
Still  is  telling  of  her  spinning 

By  the  sea ! 


EPIGRAMS.* 

THE  Epigram  is  defined  as  "  the  just  expression  of  a  single  thought 
with  brevity  and  poetic  beauty ;  "  or,  as  "  a  short  poem,  or  com- 
position in  verse,  treating  only  of  one  thing,  and  ending  with  some 
point  or  lively,  ingenious  thought;  "  or,  again,  by  Le  Brun,  as  "a  lit- 
tle poem,  on  any  subject,  ending  with  a  lively,  just,  and  unexpected 
thought." 

Originally  an  "  inscription  "  on  tomb,  statue,  or  other  structure, 
the  epigram  was  used  to  express  either  respect  for  the  memory  of  the 
dead  or  admiration  for  the  acts  of  the  living.  Confined  to  a  limited 
space,  these  inscriptions  naturally  sought  to  condense  the  thought 
expressed  into  terse  and  pointed  language,  and  thus  assumed  a  spe- 
cific and  positive  character,  diflfering  from  that  of  any  other  kind  of 
writing. 

The  epigrams  of  the  early  Greeks,  dating  back  to  a  period  six 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  were  first  collected  by  Me- 
leager,  a  Syrian,  who  lived  b.  c.  96.  Endowed  with  the  spirit  which 
impelled  "  Old  Mortality  "  to  the  restoration  of  more  modern  inscrip- 
tions, this  Syrim  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  with  earnestness  and 
affection  to  his  self-imposed  task  of  preserving  the  scattered  fragments 
of  the  inscriptive  muse  of  Greece. 

These  included  certain  short  sentences  inscribed  on  offerings  in  the 
temple,  on  buildings  in  general,  and  on  statues  of  gods,  heroes,  living 
or  dead  men ;  and  were  either  in  prose  or  verse.  Sometimes  they 
embodied  a  moral  principle,  or  the  bearing  of  a  law ;  sometimes  they 
were  epitaphs,  panegyrics,  tributes  to  beauty,  or  complaints ;  and,  at 
last,  it  got  to  be  that  any  distinct  idea  or  insulated  argument,  expressed 
in  a  concentrated  form,  became  an  epigram.  Those  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  usually  simple  and  witty,  but  not  biting  or  sarcastic,  dif- 
fering in  this  from  those  that  came  after  them. 

The  collection  of  Meleager  included  epigrams  by  forty-six  different 
writers,  but,  unfortunately,  has  disappeared,  the  manuscripts  suc- 
cumbing to  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  negligence  of  the  librarians 
of  the  period.  Meleager  was  himself  a  poet  of  some  pretensions,  and 
left  behind  him  more  than  a  hundred  epigrams,  chiefly  amorous, 
which  form  a  part  of  subsequent  collections.  His  own  "  Anthology  " 
became  the  basis  upon  which  Agathias,  in  the  sixth  century,  Cephalas, 
in  the  tenth,  and  Planudes,  in  tlie  fourteenth,  built  other  similar  col- 
lections, which  have  come  down  to  our  own  day.  The  ficst  printed 
Anthology  was  issued  by  Lascaris,  in  Florence,  1494  ;  and  Brunck 
and  Jacobs,  three  centuries  later,  made  still  more  complete  collec- 
tions. 

*  Dodd,  Rev.  Philip  Henry.  M.  \.  "  Tlie  Epigrammatists  :  a  Selection 
from  ihe  Epigrammfltic  Literature  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern  Times." 
8vo.    London :  Bell  &  Daldy.    J8"0. 


In  England  there  have  been  numerous  Anthologies  of  different  de- 
grees of  completeness,  but  nothing  has  hitherto  appeared  presenting 
the  biographical  and  bibliographical  features  of  the  work  of  5Ir. 
Dodd,  or  giving  so  extensive  and  well-selected  a  collection  of  the 
epigrams  of  all  languages  and  epochs. 

Prior  to  the  second  century  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Greek 
epigrammatists  appear  to  have  devoted  themselves  solely  to  the  pro- 
duction of  brief  and  well-turned  verses,  having  some  central  idea  and 
unity  of  construction,  but  no  special  point.  But,  after  that  period, 
the  epigram  became,  among  the  Greeks,  not  only  satirical,  but  vulgar, 
and  was  frequently  used  as  a  vehicle  for  conveying  personal  criticism 
and  contemptuous  sarcasm. 

The  Roman  epigrammatists  copied  the  later  Greeks,  and  used  this 
style  of  writing  either  for  fulsome  flattery,  for  licentious  suggestion, 
or  for  coarse  abuse.  Of  all  these  writers.  Martial  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, both  for  the  extent  and  the  peculiar  character  of  his  verses.  He 
left  fifteen  hundred  epigrams,  many  of  which  are  not  sufficiently  de- 
cent for  quotation. 

After  Martial,  we  have  Catullus,  Petronius,.and  Propertius,  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Latin  epigrammatists,  and  these  have  all  alike  de- 
voted themselves  to  celebrating  the  delights  of  love  or  the  sensual 
pleasures  of  wine.  Still,  from  these  pungeut  pen-pictures,  we  obtain 
an  insight  into  the  private  life  and  the  very  thoughts  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  to  be  gained  in  no  other  way.  As  their  epics,  orations, 
and  histories,  inform  us  concerning  their  public  progress  and  political 
character,  so,  in  their  epigrams  and  minor  poetry,  must  we  seek  for 
illustrations  or  reflections  of  their  domestic  life,  friendships,  love, 
doubt,  hate,  and  envy.  "  These,"  says  the  Rev.  Robert  Bland,  "  like 
planks  of  a  mighty  wreck,  help  to  convey  to  us  some  idea  of  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  vessel  which  has  gone  to  pieces."  These  introduce  us  to 
the  customs,  manners,  and  transactions  of  the  age;  we  follow  in- 
dividuals into  retirement;  are  made  companions  of  their  leisure, 
and  are  present  at  their  tables,  games,  births,  nuptials,  and  festivities. 
Simonides's  lines  on  Megistias,  the  prophet,  who  perished  at  Ther- 
mopylse,  with  inscriptions  on  other  heroes  of  that  great  battle,  are 
preserved  to  us  by  Herodotus. 

Four  lines  on  a  monument  at  Corinth  tell  us  of  the  Corinthian  war 
riors  who  fell  at  Salamis. 

The  epigram  flourished  among  the  Romans — perhaps  as  was  nat 
Ural — at  the, most  corrupt  times ;  and  the  most  piquant  among  them 
are  the  most  licentious. 

But,  after  all,  one  can  best  judge  of  the  character  of  writings  from 
illustAtive  examples.  We  will  quote  a  few  specimen-pieces  from  the 
more  noteworthy  of  each  age  and  country. 

Sappho,  whose  unhappy  love  and  tragic  death  have  made  her  a 
favorite  subject  with  later  poets,  was  an  epigrammatist  of  wonderful 
truth,  poetic  beauty,  and  sympathy  with  Nature.  Her  "  Lover's  Ad- 
dress to  his  Mistress  "  presents  a  good  idea  of  the  style  and  sentiment 
of  her  writings : 

*'  Blest  as  th'  immortal  gods  is  he, 

The  youth  who  fondly  sit^  by  thee, 

And  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while 

Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile. 

*Twas  this  deprived  my  soul  of  rest, 

And  raised  such  tumults  in  my  breast ; 

For  while  I  gazed,  in  transport  tossed. 

My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lost ; 

My  bosom  glowed :  the  subtle  flame 

Ran  quick  through  all  my  vital  frame ; 

O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkness  hung ; 

My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  rung. 

In  dewy  damps  my  limbs  were  chilled  ; 

My  blood  with  gentle  horrors  thrilled  ; 

My  feeble  pulse  forgot  to  play ; 

I  fainted,  sank,  and  died  away." 

Another,  which  expresses  the  sense  of  Nature's  repose,  with  the 
perfection  of  laconism,  is — 

THE   FOBEST-OOnOH. 

"  The  cool,  low-bahbling  stream 
Mid  quince-groves  deep, 
And  gently-rushing  l»aves 
Bring  on  aoft  sleep." 
Anacreon,  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  and  best  known  of  all  the 
ancient  epigrammatists,  rests,  unfortunately,  under  the  doubt  of  not 
having  composed  his  own  poetry ;   but,  among  those  epigrams  at- 
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tributed  to  him,  perhaps  there  is  none  neater  than  the  following,  prob- 
ably the  original  effort  at  clothing  the  beautiful  thought  which  has 
since  become  commonplace  in  appropriate  language : 

TO   HIS   HI9TBE9S. 

"  Why  so  coy,  my  lovely  maid  ? 
Why  of  age  so  much  afraid  ? 
Tour  cheeks,  like  roses,  to  the  sight. 
And  my  hair,  as  lilies  white  ; 
In  love's  garland,  we'll  suppose 
Me  the  lily,  you  the  rose." 
Even  Plato,  the  philosopher,  did  not  disdain  to  express  himself 
through  the  piquant  and  charming  medium  of  the  epigram,  and  the 
following,  translated  by  Shelley,  is  certainly  a  most  pretty  eoncei*: 

THE   LIGHT   OF   BEADTT   ITNQOEirOHED   IJT   DEATH. 

"  Thou  wert  the  morning-star  among  the  living 
Ere  thy  fair  light  had  fled ; 
Now,  having  died,  thou  art,  as  Hesperus,  givjng 
New  splendor  to  the  dead." 
Jlenander,  a  writer  of  comedy,  flourished  B.  c.  321 ;  he  wrote  the 
following : 

"  Go  to  the  roadside-graves  thyself  to  know, 
Muse  on  the  bones  and  dust  that  sleep  below ; 
There  sleeps  the  monarch,  there  the  despot  lies, 
The  rich,  the  proud,  the  l^autiful,  the  wise. 
Mown  down  by  Time,  these  found  a  common  tomb, 
And  tell  thee  what  thou  art  and  what  thy  doom." 
Of  Meleager,  to  whose  "  Anthology  "  we  have  before  referred,  we 
have  the  following : 

"  Thou  flower-fed  bee  !    Why  leave  the  buds  of  spring 
And  to  my, loved  one's  breast  thy  fond  flight  wing  ? 
Is  it  to  warn  us  that  Love  tips  his  dart 
With  gall  and  honey  for  his  victim's  heart  ? 
It  is,  it  is !    But  go,  light  wanton,  go  ! 
The  bitter  truth  you  teach  too  well  I  know." 

Lncilius,  who  lived  in  the  second  century,   wrote  the  following, 
which  stands  alone  in  merit  among  the  early  satirical  epigrams : 
A  miser's  dbeam.  * 

"  Flint  dreamed  he  gave  a  feast,  'twas  regal  fare, 
And  hanged  himself  in's'  sleep  in  sheer  despair." 

Turning  to  the  early  Latin  epigrammatists,  we  have,  from  Ca- 
tullus : 

ON  THE   INCONSTANCY   OF   WOMAN'S   LOVE. 

"  My  fair  says,  she  no  spouse  but  me 
Would  wed,  though  Jove  himself  were  he. 

She  says  it ;  but  I  deem 
That  what  the  fair  to  lovers  swear 
Should  be  inscribed  upon  the  air. 
Or  in  the  running  stream." 

Nothing  could  be  more  prettily  expressed  than  this  idea  of  fickle- 
ness ;  and  the  best  evidence  of  its  merit  is  the  frequency  with  which 
it  recurs  in  modem  literature. 

One  of  the  best  of  Martial's  epigrams  is  the  following,  illustrating 
that  unselfishness  of  soul  which  appreciates  better  the  anguish  of  the 
loved  one  than  its  own : 

PCETC3   AND   ABBIA. 

.    "  When  Arria  from  her  wounded  aide 
To  Poetus  gave  the  reeking  steel, 
'  I  feel  not  what  I've  done,'  she  cried ; 
'  What  Pcetus  is  to  do — I  feel.'  " 

Another,  by  Martial,  whose  idea  has  been  frequently  copied,  is  on 

THE   SUICIDE   OF   FANNICS. 

"  Himself  he  slew,  when  he  the  foe  would  fly : 
What  madness  this,  for  fear  of  death,  to  die  I " 

The  following  is  interesting  from  its  suggestiveness : 

"  A  drop  of  amber,  from  a  poplar-plant. 
Fell  unexpected,  and  embalmed  an  aut : 
The  little  insect  we  so  much  contemn. 
Is,  from  a  worthless  ant,  become  a  gem." 

This  doubtless  gave  to  Pope  the  "  happy  thought"  which  resulted 
in  the  following : 

"  Even  such  small  critics  some  regard  may  claim, 
Preserved  in  Milton's  or  in  Shakespeare's  name. 


Pretty !  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms 

Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs,  or  worms  ! 

The  things,  we  know,  .are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 

But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there  1 " 
It  would  have- been  strange  if  the  Orientals,  with  all  their  rich 
imagery,  and  yet  their  sententiousness,  should  not  have  found  uses  for 
the  epigram  ;  and  we,  therefore,  are  not  surprised  that  Arabic  poetry  is 
full  of  it.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  these  is  this, 
by  the  Caliph  Khadhi  Billah,  entitled,  "  To  a  Lady,  upon  seeing  her 

blush : " 

''Leila!  whene'er  I  gaze  on  thee. 
My  altered  cheek  turns  pale, 
,  While  upon  thine,  sweet  maid,  I  see 

A  deepening  blush  prevail. 
Leila,  shall  I  the  cause  impart 

Why  such  a  change  takes  place? 
The  crimson  blood  deserts  my  heart, 
To  mantle  on»thy  face." 

Leaving  the  ancients,  among  the  more  modem  Latin  writers,  we 
may  quote  Scahger,  who  has  more  repute,  however,  as  a  critic  than  as 
an  epigrammatist ;  ' 

ON.  TWO   IJKONKARDS. 

"  The  sot  Loseras  is  drunk  twice  a  day, 
Bibinus  only  once  ;  now  of  these  say, 
Which  may  a  man  the  greatest  drunkard  call  1 
Bibinus  still,  for  he's  drunk  once  for  all." 

This  has  furnished  the  foundation  for  a  standard  newspaper  joke, 
of  our  own  day,  of  the  habitual  sot  who,  being  fined  twice  by  the 
judge  for  drunkenness,  alleged  that  it  was  "  the  same  old  drunk  ! " 

Modern  epigrammatic  literature  commenced  with  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  culminated  in  the  eighteenth.  The  age  of  Eliza- 
beth, in  England,  and  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  France,  are  indeed  notable  in 
the  history  of  wit  and  sarcasm  in  this  form. 

Eobert  Southwell,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  wrote  the  following, 
which  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  epigram  of  his  day : 

LOSS   IN  DELAYS. 

"  Time  wears  all  his  locks  before. 

Take  thou  hold  upon  his  forehead ; 

When  he  flies,  he  turns  no  more. 
And  behind  his  scalp  is  naked. 

Works  adjourned  have  many  stays ; 

Long  demurs  breed  new  delays." 

Here  we  have  one,  by  Shakespeare,  being  the 

EPITAPH   ON  JOHN   COMBE,  A  USDREB. 

"  Ten  in  the  hundred  the  devil  allows. 
But  Combe  will  have  twelve,  he  swears  and  he  vows ; 
If  any  one  ask.  Who  lies  in  this  tomb? 
'  Ho  ! '  quoth  the  devil,  '  'tis  my  John  O'Combe  ! '  " 

Ben  Jonson  was  famous  for  his  epigrams ;  and  that  on  Shake, 
speare,  prefaced  to  the  first  collected  edition  of  his  works,  in  1623,  is 
so  well  known  that  it  need  hardly  be  quoted  here.     His  lines, 

"  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes,"  etc., 
are  said  to  have  been  translated  from  the  Greek  of  Philostratus.    Per- 
haps the  best  example  of  his  style  is  the  following,  inscribed  on  the 
monument  to  Drayton,  the  poet : 

"  And  when  thy  ruins  shall  disclaim 
To  be  the  treasurer  of  his  name, 
His  name,  that  cannot  fade,  shall  be 
An  everlasting  monument  to  thee." 
Or  this : 

TO   A   VINTNEB. 

"  God  is  best  pleased,  when  men  forsake  their  sin ; 
The  devil's  best  pleased,  when  they  persist  therein ; 
The  world's  best  pleased,  when  thou  dost  sell  good  wine  ; 
And  you're  best  pleased,  when  I  do  pay  for  mine." 
This,  from  the  French  of  St.  Evremond,  who,  in  her  later  years, 
could  still  see  charms  in  the  gifted  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  is  an  apt  illus- 
tration of  the  delicate  flattery  of  his  age  and  nation : 
"  No,  no — the  season  to  inspire 
A  lover's  flame  is  past; 
But  that  of  glowing  with  the  fire 
As  long  as  life  will  last." 

This,  again,  by  Regnier,  is  a  pretty  conceit : 
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THE    PETITION   OF   THE   VIOLET. 

"  Modest  my  color,  modest  is  my  place, 

Pleased  in  the  grass  my  lowly  form  to  liide ; 
But  raid  your  tresses  might  I  wind  with  grace, 

The  humblest  flower  would  feel  the  loftiest  pride." 

Swift,  always  sarcastic,  never  perhaps  wrote  any  thing  more  severe 
than  the  following  epigram : 

ON    HIS    OWN   DEAFNESS.  ■     ■ 

"  Deaf,  giddy,  helpless,  left  alone, 
To  all  my  friends  a  burden  grown  ; 
No  more  I  hear  my  church's  bell, 
Than  if  it  rang  out  for  my  knell ; 
At  thunder  now  no  more  1  start, 
Than  at  the  rumbling  of  a  cart ; 
And  what's  incredible,  alack  ! 
No  more  I  hear  a  woman's  clack." 

The  writings  of  Aaron  Hill,  a  poet  of  some  celebrity  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  are  now  quite  forgotten ;  but  the  following  epigram 
does  not  deserve  oblivion : 

MODESTY. 

"  As  lamps  burn  silent,  with  unconscious  light. 
So  modest  ease  in  beauty  shines  most  bright ; 
Unaimiiig  charms  witii  edge  resistless  fall, 
And  she,  who  means  no  mischief,  does  it  all." 

Pope  wrote : 

"  Friend,  for  your  epitaphs  I'm  grieved, 
Where  still  so  much  is  said  ; 
One-half  will  never  be  believed, 
The  other  never  read." 

The  following,  also  by  Pope,  may  be  accepted  as  presaging  the 
prominence  of  the  "  Bulls  "  and  "  Bears  "  of  our  own  day  and  gen- 
eration : 

\^^  Imcription  for  a  piincJi-toivl,  boti</Jit  in  the  South  Sea  year /or  a 
clul,  chased  with  Jupiter  placing  Callisto  in  the  sties,  and  Europa  with 
the  Bull.] 

"  Come,  fill  the  South  Sea  goblet  full, 

The  gods  shall  of  our  stock  take  care, 
Europa,  pleased,  accepts  the  Bull, 

And  Jove  with  joy  puts  oflF  the  Bear." 

EPITAPH    ON   SIR   ISAAC   NEWTON. 

"  Nature  and  Nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night ; 
God  said.  Let  Newton  be — and  all  was  light !  " 

This  epitaph,  which  has  no  equal  in  any  language,  was  written  by 
Pope  for  Newton's  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  a  prose 
Latin  inscription  was  preferred  to  it. 

John  Byrom,  the  son  of  a  linen-draper  of  Manchester,  wrote  the 
following  humorous  epitaph  on  "  Two   Millers   of  Manchester,  named 
Bone  and  Skin,  who  wanted  to  monopolize  Corn ; " 
"  Two  millers  thin. 
Called  Bone  and  Skin,- 
Would  starve  us  all,  or  near  it ; 
But  be  it  known, 
To  Skin  and  Bone, 
That  Flesh  and  Blood  can't  bear  it." 

Voltaire  wrote  the  following  on  "  Killing  Time :  " 

TIME    SPEAKS. 

"  There's  scarce  a  point  whereon  mankind  agree 
So  well,  as  in  their  boast  of  killing  me ; 
I  boast  of  nothing,  but  when  I've  a  mind, 
I  think  I  can  be  even  with  mankind." 

Dodsley  was  hardly  less  satirical,  though  less  savage,  than  Swift, 
when  he  wrote  on — 

M.1EBIAGE   IN   HEAVEN. 

"  Cries  Sylvia  to  a  reverend  Dean, 

What  reason  can  be  given, 
Since  marriage  is  a  holy  thing, 

Why  there  is  none  in  heaven  1 
There  are  no  women,  he  replied. 

She  quick  returns  the  jest: 
Women  there  are,  but  I'm  afraid 

They  cannot  find  a  priest." 

One  would  hardly  have  suspected  Dr.  Johnson  of  the  playful  satire 


that  is  contained  in  this  epigram,  written  in  imitation  of  the  style  of 
a  contemporary  poet : 

*'  Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell. 

Wearing  out  life's  evening  gray, 
Smite  thy  bosom,  sage,  and  tell, 

Where  is  bliss,  and  what  the  way  ? 
Thus  I  spoke,  and  speaking  sighed, 

Scarce  repressed  the  starting  tear ; 
When  the  smiling  sage  replied — 

Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer." 

James,  Marquis  of  Montrose,  for  his  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  the 
Stuarts,  was  bung  on  a  gallons,  thirty  feet  high,  and  his  quartered  re- 
mains exposed  over  the  city-gates  of  Edinburgh.  On  the  night  be- 
fore his  execution,  he  wrote,  on  the  window  of  his  prison,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Let  them  bestow  on  every  airth  a  limb. 

Then  open  all  my  veins,  that  I  may  swim 

To  Thee  my  Maker !  in  that  crimson  lake ; 

Then  place  my  parboiled  head  upon  a  stake — 

Scatter  my  ashes — strew  them  in  the  air ; 

Lord !  since  thou  know'st  where  all  these  atoms  are, 

I'm  hopeful  thou'lt  recover  once  my  dust, 

And  confident  thou'lt  raise  me  with  the  just." 

Not  to  do  injustice  to  the  French,  who  were  masters  of  the  epi- 
grammatic muse,  we  may  quote  frc^  Isaac  de  Benserade,  a  poet  and 
wit  of  the  seventeenth  century : 

"  In  bed  we  laugh,  in  bed  we  cry,  < 

And  born  in  bed,  in  bed  we  die  ; 
The  near  approach  a  bed  may  show 
Of  human  bliss  to  human  woe." 

Philip  Doddridge,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  wrote  the  following 
on  his  family  motto,  "  Dum  Vivimus  Vivamus  :  " 

"  '  Live,  while  you  live,'  the  epicure  would  say, 
'  And  seize  the  pleasure  of  the  present  day.' 
*  Live,  while  you  live,'  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 
'  And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies.' 
Lord,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be ;  « 

1  live  is  pleasure,  when  I  live  to  Thee." 

Dr.  Johnson  called  this  "  one  of  the  finest  epigrams  in  the  Eng- 
lish language." 

Samuel  Bishop  has  been  termed  "  the  Martial  of  England,"  from 
the  pungency  of  his  satire.  The  following  illustrates  the  character  of 
his  muse : 

THE   maiden's   choice. 

"  A  fool  and  knave,  with  difierent  views, 
For  Julia's  hand  apply ; 
The  knave,  to  mend  his  fortune,  sues, 
The  fool,  to  please  his  eye. 

"  Ask  you,  how  Julia  will  behave  ? 

Depend  on't  for  a  rule,  • 

If  she's  a  fool,  she'll  wed  the  knave, 
If  she's  a  knave,  the  fool." 

Lord  Erskine  wrote  the  following,  which  Rogers  called  "  far  from 
bad:" 

FRENCH   TASTE. 

"  The  French  have  taste  in  all  they  do, 
Which  we  are  quite  without ; 
For  Nature,  that  to  them  gave  govt. 
To  us  gave  only  gout." 

Sydney  Smith's  impromptu,  on  seeing  Jeffrey  riding  on  a  donkey, 
is  unequalled  of  its  kind : 

"  Witty  as  Horatius  Flaccus, 
As  great  a  Jacobin  as  Gracchus, 
Short,  though  not  as  fat,  as  Bacchus, 
Elding  on  a  little  jackass." 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  wrote  this  "  Epitaph  on  an  Infant,"  which 
has  since  been  frequently  honored  with  such  immortality  as  grave- 
stones give : 

"  Ere  sin  could  blight  or  sorrow  fade. 
Death  came  with  friendly  care  ; 
The  opening  bud  to  heaven  conveyed,' 
.4nd  bade  it  blossom  there." 
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Sm  JAMES  Y.  SIMPSON,  Baet.,  M.  D.,  D.  C.  L. 

THE  likeness  of  Sir  James  Tocng  Simpson  which  appears  in  this 
number  was  prepared  expressly  for  the  Journal  some  time  be- 
fore the  sad  intelligence  of  his  death  had  been  announced  by  the 
Atlantic  cable. 

No  medical  man  in  Europe  was  so  well  known  to  the  profession  in 
this  country  by  his  writings,  and  no  one  has  been  visited  by  so  many 
who  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  medical  aid.  His  reputation  brought 
sufferers  to  Edinburgh  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Conti- 
nent, and  for  years  past  from  America.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that 
no  man  in  the  pres- 
ent age,  and  proba- 
bly none  in  the 
past,  has  done  so 
much  to  relieve  hu- 
man suffering  as  he. 
The  medical  litera- 
ture of  the  last 
thirty  years  will 
fully  sustain  this  as- 
sertion. And  few 
who  have  entered 
the  profession  re- 
cently are  aware 
of  how  many  dis- 
eases he  was  the 
first  to  suggest  the 
true  character  of 
the  affections,  the 
signs  and  symp- 
toms by  which  they 
would  be  recog- 
nized, and  the  re- 
sources which  art 
and  science  could 
offw  for  their  re- 
lief. The  general 
voice  of  the  public 
will  also  coincide 
with  this  view, 
when  the  fact  is 
recalled  that  he 
was  the  first  to 
demonstrate  the 
safety  and  utility 
of  anfesthesia  in 
relieving  the  suffer- 
ings of  childbirth, 
and  that  he  was 
the  discoverer  of 
the  anfesthetic 
power  of  chloro- 
form. The  intro- 
duction of  anes- 
thesia in  midwifery 
is  one  of  the  bold- 
est innovations  of  a 

happy  genius  that  is  found  in  the  whole  history  of  medical  art ;  and, 
of  course,  it  was  opposed  by  many  of  the  ablest  practitioners  of  this 
department  of  medicine,  and  by  the  prejudices  of  the  public.  It  was 
deemed  unscriptural,  unnatural,  and  unsafe,  to  relieve  the  terrible  suf- 
ferings which  seemed  to  be  inherent  to  the  process  of  childbirth.  If 
the  nitrous-oxide  gas  and  the  sulphuric  ether  were  the  only  anaesthetic 
agents  known,  the  relief  from  anaesthesia  would  have  been  limited  to 
only  a  few  exceptional  cases  in  midwifery;  but  the  discovery  by  Simp- 
son of  the  anfesthetic  power  of  chloroform,  a  few  months  after  his  first 
resort  to  anfesthesia  in  these  cases,  has  now  made  this  the  agent  by 
which  many  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  relieved  from  the  most 
terrible  agonies  which  the  human  system  is  ever  called  upon  to  endure. 
It  is  still  an  unsettled  question  with  many  whether  chlorolbrm  is  as 
safe  an  anfesthetic  as  other  agents.  In  dental  and  in  surgical  opera- 
tions, where  the  anfesthetic  is  used  to  anticipnte  and  to  prevent  pain. 


many  believe  chloroform  to  be  less  safe ;  but  in  midwifery,  where  the 
agent  is  used  to  relieve  pain  already  developed,  it  is  for  many  reasons 
by  far  the  preferable  agent,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that 
it  is  unsafe.  It  is  now  twenty-two  years  since  it  has  been  used  in  ob- 
stetric practice,  and  the  number  of  women  who  have  been  relieved  by 
its  use  must  count  some  hundreds  of  thousands  ;  yet,  to  this  day,  not 
a  single  authentic  case  of  death  from  this  agent  has  been  reported, 
where  it  has  been  used  in  obstetric  practice  by  a  physician. 

In  Appletons'  "  New  American  Cyclopaedia,"  the  leading  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Sir  James  Simpson  were  given  down  to  the  date  of  pub- 
lication (1861).     He  was  born  in  Bathgate,  Linlithgowshire,  in  1811. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Edinburgh  University,  where,  in  18.32,  he  re- 
ceived  his    degree 
of  M.  D.     He  com- 
menced his  profes- 
sional career  as  as- 
sistant to  Profess- 
or Thompson,  dur- 
ing  whose   tempo- 
rary     illness,     in 
1836,  he  delivered 
a  course  of  patho- 
logical lectures  with 
great    success.     In 
1840,  he  was  elected 
professor    of   mid- 
wifery in  the  Uni- 
versity   of      Edin- 
burgh,  a    position 
which  he  filled  up 
to  the  time  of  his 
death.   He  first  ap- 
plied the  new  dis- 
covery of  anaesthe- 
sia   to    midwifery- 
practice,     January 
19,  1847.     On  the 
15th  of  November, 
1847,    he     discov- 
ered   the  anaesthe- 
tic efiects  of  chlo- 
roform,       which 
speedily         super- 
seded  in    a   great 
measure    the    use 
of  sulphuric  ether, 
and  extended  rap- 
idly   aild      greatly 
the      practice     of 
anaesthesia  both  in 
surgery    and    mid- 
wifery, as  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  inhale, 
more     manageable 
and  powerful,  less 
exciting  than  ether, 
and    gives  greater 
command  and  con- 
trol   over  the   su- 
perinduction  of  the  anaesthetic  state.     In  1849,  Professor  Simpson 
was  elected  president  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  College  of  Physicians ; 
in  1852,  president  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society;  and,  in  1853, 
foreign  associate  of   the   French   Academy. of  Medicine.     In    1856, 
the   writer   of  this    article   had   the    pleasure    of  being   the   bearer 
to  him  from  Paris  of  a  gold  medal,  of  the  value  of  two  thousand 
francs,  being  the  Montliyon  prize  of  the  French  Academy  of  Science, 
"in  eonsideration  of  his  services  to  humanity,  by  the  introduction  of 
anaesthesia  into  the  practice  of  midwifery,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
anfesthetic  properties  of  chloroform."  In  1866  he  received  from  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  C.  L.,  and  the  same  year  his 
distinguished  services  to  humanity  were  recognized  by  the  ciown,  and 
he  was  created  a  baronet.     In  October,  1869,  the  corporation  of  Edin- 
burgh, through  the  lord-provost,  presented  to  him  the  tickot  of  honor- 
ary burgessship,  conferring  upon  him  the  freedom  of  the  city,  in  rec- 
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ognition  of  his  "  numerous  and  varied  contributions  to  medical  science 
and  literature,  and  particularly  for  his  distinguished  discoveries  and 
appliances  for  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering,  which  have  served 
to  maintain  and  extend  the  reputation  of  the  city  and  its  medical 
school,  and  entitle  him  to  the  respect  and  giatitude  of  his  fellow- 
citizens."  This  honor  had  never  before,  except  in  one  instance,  been 
conferred  upon  a  citizen  of  Edinburgh.  The  only  recipients,  witliin 
the  memory  of  the  writer,  have  been  Lord  Napier  of  JIagilala,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Hon.  John  Bright. 


LOTHAIR.* 

A  NOVEL  from  the  pen  of  a  great  statesman,  a  skilful  politi- 
cian, and  the  leader  of  a  great  party,  must  always  possess  some 
degree  of  interest ;  but  when  that  statesman,  politician,  and  leader,  bap- 
pens  already  to  have  made  his  mark  as  an  author,  mere  interest  be- 
comes sensational.  So  it  is  with  the  book  now  before  us — the  produc- 
tion of  the  leader  of  the  English  Tory  party,  and,  whatever  his  faults 
or  shortcomings  may  be,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  powerful  de- 
baters in  the  British  House  of  Parliament. 

Our  wonder  and  admiratinn  are  excited  when  we  find  public  men, 
upon  whose  shoulders  hangs  such  a  weight  of  business  responsibility, 
finding  time  to  conceive,  far  less  to  produce,  a  work  of  this  calibre. 
To  such  minds,  however,  leisure  becomes  a  positive  burden  ;  and  the 
reaction,  which,  otherwise,  would  be  sure  to  set  in  after  the  excite- 
ment and  turmoil  of  public  business,  is  avoided  by  a  recurrence  to 
literary  pursuits,  which,  though  a  mere  pastime  to  such  a  man  as  Ben- 
jamin Disraeli,  even  at  the  adv.anced  age  of  sixty-five  years,  would  be 
real  labor,  and  hard  labor  too,  to  many  another  man.  The  late  Earl 
of  Derby's  "  Homer,"  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  Juventus  Mundi,"  and  last,  not 
least,  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon's  "  Julius  Gajsar,"  are  further  il- 
lustrations of  this  restless  activity — this  indomitable  spirit  of  work, 
which  seems,  in  the  case  of  statesmen  and  public  men,  to  animate  and 
inspire,  even  in  hours  of  relaxation,  when  the  harness  has  been  doffed 
for  a  breathing-spell. 

In  these  halcyon  days  of  "  sensational  fiction,"  most  authors  would 
consider  it  rather  a  rash  adventure  to  submit  any  thing  purely  legiti- 
mate to  the  ordeal  of  public  approval ;  accordingly,  amid  the  mass 
of  trashy  literature  through  which  we  are  compelled  to  pick  our 
steps,  day  after  day,  disgusted  and  heart-sick,  a  really  readable  and 
enjoyable  book  enchants  us  almost  as  much  as,  we  are  told,  an  un- 
looked-for oasis  does  the  wayworn  and  famished  traveller  in  the  wil- 
derness. 

The  book  now  before  us  has  been  already  ably  reviewed  by  both 
English  and  American  journals;  consequently  we  must  excuse  our. 
selves  from,  entering  into  any  thing  like  a  resume  of  the  plot :  our  re- 
marks will,  accordingly,  be  few  and  discursive. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  Mr.  Disraeli  as  a 
novelist,  is,  that  nearly  every  one  of  his  sketches  is  a  veritable  por- 
trait from  Nature.  His  dramatis  persona  are  not  creations  of  his 
own  fancy — not  mere  make-believes — not  unnatural  and  non-existent 
paragons  of  perfection,  or,  vice  versa,  monsters  of  depravity  such  as  the 
world  never  knew ;  but  real  flesh-and-blood  men  and  women,  such  as 
we  rub  shoulders  with  daily,  and  whose  very  personality  can  be  easily 
distinguished,  so  slight  and  superficial  is  the  veil  which  the  author 
uses.  Any  one,  at  all  conversant  with  English  society  during  the  last 
six  or  seven  years,  can,  without  diflBculty,  recognize  and  designate  in 
real  life  nearly  every  character  in  the  novel  now  before  us.  The 
noble  birth,  secluded  youth,  long  minority,  enormous  wealth,  and 
papistical  proclivities  of  the  hero,  Lothair,  alone — without  even  the 
stronger  and  more  perspicuous  details  presented  further  on  in  the 
gradual  development  of  the  story — leave  no  doubt  whatever  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  as  to  the  personage  whose  singular  career  has  suggested 
the  plot.  Round  him,  as  the  central  figure,  are  grouped  numerous 
other  characters,  for  each  and  all  of  whom — from  Cardinal  Grandison 
down  to  the  keeper  of  the  republican  rendezvous  in  Leicester  Square 
— names  could  be  assigned,  as  having  played  very  similar  parts  in 
sober  reality  to  those  assigned  them  by  the  author  in  hismimie  drama. 
Most  novelists,  who  have  attempted  this  peculiar  style  of  writing,  have 
failed  most  signally,  and,  it  seems  to  us,  from  one  of  two  causes :  they 
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have  either  over-elaborated  concealment  of  tlieir  models'  identity,  and 
so  kept  the  portraits  effectually  screened  from  all  but  themselves ;  or, 
rushing  into  the  opposite  extreme,  have  exaggerated  the  faults,  peculi- 
arities, and  shortcomings  of  their  originals,  producing  conseciuently, 
not  even  good,  life-like  photographs,  but  prc-Raphaelite  monstrosities 
of  the  hardest  and  most  offensive  description. 

Another  distinguishing  feature  of  the  author's  character-painting 
is  the  exquisite  finish  and  completeness  of  his  portraits  ;  and  in  none 
of;  his  works,  more  than  in  "  Lothair,"  is  this  trait  so  conspicuously 
displayed.  Every  touch  of  the  brush,  however  slight  or  apparently 
superficial,  produces  an  effect,  and  that,  too,  without  any  visible  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  painter.  Assuming,  too,  for  the  nonce,  the  individ- 
uality of  his  subject,  Mr.  Disraeli's  profound  knowledge  of  men  and 
manners,  his  fertile  imagination  and  marvellous  faculty  of  always  say- 
ing the  right  thing  in  the  right  place,  prevent  the  possibility  of  any 
of  his  actors  saying  or  doing  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the  parts 
they  are  supposed  to  be  playing.  Nor  are  subordinate  figures  neg- 
lected and  slurred  over,  because  they  are  subordinate  :  for  instance,  here 
is  a  Scottish  nobleman,  with  his  keen  sense  of  honor,  and  his  rigid, 
Calvinistic,  Presbyterian  tenets — firm  and  stately  as  his  own  moun- 
tain-crags, yet  not  without  the  grim  sense  of  humor  so  characteristic 
of  his  nalion ;  we  are  told,  first,  that  "  Lord  Culloden  was  a  black 
Scotchman,  tall  and  lean,  with  good  features,  a  hard,  red  face,  and  iron- 
gray  hair,"  and,  in  his  advice  to  his  ward  on  the  eve  of  his  entering 
upon  the  enjoyment  of  his  vast  property,  there  is  a  string  of  rough- 
cut  gems,  well  worthy  of  being  quoted  at  length.     Here  it  is : 

"  Your  affairs  have  been  well  administered,  though  I  say  it  who 
ought  not.  But  it  is  not  my  management  only,  or  principally,  that  has 
done  it.  It  is  the  progress  of  the  country,  and  you  owe  the  counti-y  a 
good  deal,  and  you  should  never  forget  you  are  born  to  be  a  protector  of 
its  liberties,  civil  and  religious.  And  if  the  country  sticks  to  free  trade, 
and  would  enlarge  its  currency,  and  be  firm  to  the  Protestant  faith,  it 
will,  under  Divine  Providence,  continue  to  progress.  And  here,  my 
boy,  I'll  just  say  a  word,  in  no  disagreeable  manner  about  your  religious 
principles.  If  popery  were  only  just  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  music, 
and  censer-pots,  tliough  I  think  them  all  superstitious,  I'd  be  free  to 
leave  them  alone  if  they  would  leave  me.  But  popery  is  a  much  deeper 
thing  than  tliat,  Lothair,  and  our  fathers  found  it  out.  They  could  iU)t 
stand  it,  and  we  sliould  be  a  craven  crew  to  stand  it  now.  A  man  should 
be  master  in  his  own  house.  You  ivill  be  taking  a  wife  some  day — at 
least  it  is  to  be  hoped  so — and  how  will  you  like  one  of  th^se  monsi- 
gnores  to  be  walking  into  her  bedroom,  eh ;  and  talking  to  her  alone 
when  he  pleases  and  where  he  pleases  ?  and  when  you  want  to  consult 
your  wife,  which  a  wise  man  should  often  do,  to  find  there  is  another 
mind  between  hers  and  yours?  ....  And  as  for  you,  my  boy,  they 
will  be  telling  you  that  it  is  only  just  this  and  just  that,  and  there's  no 
great  difference,  and  what  not ;  but  I  tell  you  that,  if  once  you  embrace  the 
scarlet  lady,  you  are  a  tainted  corpse.  You'll  not  be  able  to  order  youi 
dinner  without  a  priest,  and  they  will  ride  your  best  horses  without  say- 
ing '  with  your  leave  or  by  your  leave.' " 

One  rarely  meets  with  any  extravagance  or  exaggeration  in  Mr. 
Disraeli's  writings.  For  instance,  there  is  no  straining  after  effect  in 
the  development  of  his  plots  ;  his  figures  are  always  beautiful,  always 
appropriate ;  in  his  delineations  of  scenery  he  is  graphic,  without  be- 
ing diffuse ;  while  his  dialogue,  though  sometimes  elaborate,  schol- 
arly, and  high-toned,  is  never  pedantic  or  unnatural.  His  descriptive 
powers  are  far  above  the  average ;  his  conceptions  of  beauty  in  wom- 
an, exquisitely  chaste  and  classically  lovely ;  and  his  love-scenes — an 
essential  element  in  novels  of  every  class — being  free  from  maudlin 
sentimental  affectation,  are  distinguished  for  their  simplicity  and  plain 
common-sense,  amounting  sometimes  even  to  coolness.  He  nevei 
make^  a  sentence  or  writes  a  paragraph  on  purpose  to  introduce  an 
epigram  or  a  ion  mot ;  and,  although  every  other  page  contains  at 
least  one  of  these,  its  presence,  just  where  you  find  it,  appears  acci- 
dental, easy,  unconstrained,  and  perfectly  natural.  In  short,  his  flowers 
are  not  cut  and  exposed  in  vases,  nor  are  his  fruits  crushed  into  bas- 
kets, but  spring  Uving  from  the  soil  in  all  the  bloom  and  freshness  of 
Nature. 

Some  critics  have  complained  of  there  being  a  slight  sovpfon  of 
immorality  pervading  the  book,  referring,  we  presume,  to  the  spell 
exercised  over  the  hero  by  the  beautiful  and  heroic  Theodora — a  re- 
markable yet  beneficial  influence,  which  scarcely  even  ended  with  her 
death.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  the  reviewers  who  brought  such 
a  charge  could  ever  have  thoroughly  read,  or,  at  all  events,  understood, 
the  book.  That  the  majestic  beauty  of  this  woman  made  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression  on  the  young,  susceptible,  and  imaginative  Lothair, 
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there  is  no  denj'ing ;  but,  beyond  one  boyish  attempt  to  gratify  what 
he  supposed  to  be  a  whim  of  the  object  of  his  admiration,  in  present- 
ing her  with  valuable  jewels  as  an  anonymous  gift,  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle recorded  act  on  his  part  which  lays  him  open  to  even  a  guilty  sus- 
picion. 

Theodora's  was  a  noble  soul;  she  knew  the  young  nobleman's 
danger  better  than  he  himself  did,  and  used  the  influence  she  pos- 
sessed over  him  to  preserve  him  from  the  effects  of  his  own  impulsive- 
ness, and  the  unscrupulous  machinations  of  interested  and  dangerous 
persons.  As  well  may  the  captious  spirit  cavil  at  the  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  good,  honest,  noble-hearted  Dobbin  and  Amelia  Os- 
borne, in  Thackeray's  "  Vanity  Fair."  The  situation  in  both  cases  was 
much  the  same — only  in  the  latter  man  had  the  master-mind  ;  in  the 
one  under  consideration  it  is  in  the  woman. 

True  it  is  that,  in  these  days  of  spiritualistic  free-lovers  and  loose 
morality,  such  a  thing  as  Platonic  affection  is,  no  doubt,  regarded  by 
many  as  a  mythical  passion ;  but  every-day  life  tells  us  that  it  is  not 
only  a  reality,  but  is  far  more  widely  diffused,  and  even  *obler  and 
more  admirable,  than  people  are  inclined  to  imagine. 

The  entire  gist  of  the  story  is,  evidently,  to  show  the  indefatigable 
proselytizing  zeal  of  the  Romish  Church ;  and,  if  only  one-half  the 
arts  and  persuasive  sophistry,  so  graphically  depicted  by  the  novelist, 
are  really  put  in  force  by  the  partisans  of  the  papistical  creed,  it  does 
not  seem  at  all  wonderful  that  their  faith  is,  as  alleged,  gaining 
ground.  The  recent  disendowment  and  disestablishment  of  the  Prot- 
estant Church  in  Ireland,  so  bitterly  opposed  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  leader  of  the  conservative  or  con- 
stitutional party,  has,  no  doubt,  suggested  the  theme ;  and,  though  his 
own  well-knowa  political  tenets'  find  in  the  novel  no  place,  and  are 
scarcely  represented  fully  by  any  one  of  its  characters,  it  is  easy  to 
see,  through  the  moral  intended  to  be  drawn,  that  these  views  still  re- 
main unaltered  and  unalterable. 

The  boob,  of  course,  treats  of  a  class,  that  class  being  the  creme 
de  la  creme  of  English  society ;  and  this  very  fact  has,  by  some,  been 
made  a  pretext  for  fault-finding.  Why,  however,  a  clever  and  enter- 
taining book  cannot  be  written  with  St.  James's  instead  of  St.  Giles's 
for  its  theme,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  Besides,  the  interests  of 
tlfe  ignobih  vulrjus  have  surely  been  pretty  well  attended  to  of  late — 
why,  then,  grudge  the  "  bloated  aristocracy  "  an  innings  ? 

It  would  take  another  volume  to  fully  discuss  the  one  we  are  thus 
cursorily  reviewing;  a  mere  passing  opinion  of  its  merits,  therefore, 
is  all  that  we  can  afford  time  or  space  to  give.  That  opinion  is  soon 
formed,  and  may  be  expressed  in  a  very  few  words :  As  a  novel, 
"  Lothair  "  must  ever  rank  with  the  highest  standard  works  of  its 
class,  and  certainly  loses  nothing  by  comparison  with  its  author's 
earlier  and  fresher  efforts.  It  has,  moreover,  a  charm  about  it  that 
cannot  fail  to  enchant  even  the  most  superficial  reader,  while  it  must 
as  certainly  afford  matter  for  serious  and  profound  consideration  and 
inquiry  to  the  maturer  and  more  analytical  student.  It  is,  accordingly, 
with  perfect  confidence  that  we  recommend  its  perusal  to  the  public, 
as  one  of  the  most  readable,  enjoyable,  instructive,  and  scholarly 
works  of  English  fiction. 


THE  CENTRAL  PARK 


THE  time  is  swiftly  passing  away  in  which  visitors  who  are  look- 
ing for  the  beauties  and  curiosities  of  the  metropolis  will  won- 
der why  the  term  "  central "  is  applied  to  a  park  which  is  nearly  in 
'the  centre  of  the  island  of  Manhattan,  but  which  was  for  a  time  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

The  time  has  gone  when,  from  the  site  of  the  Harper  Buildings  on 
Franklin  Square,  the  eye  looked  past  the  old  mansion  where  Washing- 
ton dined,  and  saw  only  cultivated  gardens  to  the  river,  and  when  a 
walk  above  Canal  Street  was  into  the  country. 

The  time  is  going  when  he  who  enters  a  street-ear,  attracted  by 
the  "  Park  "  title  on  its  sides,  will  pass  in  mute  wonderment  through 
regions  of  rough  rock  painted  with  advertisements,  miserable  hovels 
in  a  forest  of  red  flannel,  and  dirty  children  pursued  by  women  in  all 
stages  of  dress  and  temper.  Even  the  Park  itself  has  been  somewhat 
of  a  disappointment,  according  to  the  preconceived  ideas  of  the  vis- 
itors. There  are  those  who  look  for  great,  sculptured  gateways,  and 
a  scene  of  fountains  and  statues,  and  to  whom  the  passage  through 
the  openings  in  the  low  wall  will  seem  but  a  going  out  into  the  coun- 


try. The  remark  of  Horace  Greeley  on* his  first  visit — "They  have 
let  it  alone  more  than  I  thought  they  would  " — comos  to  these  in  a 
different  sense ;  and  it  is  only  by  remembering  the  wildernesses  of 
rocks  and  shai.Ues,  stagnant  pools,  and  bare,  rubbish-strewed  soil,  on 
Fifth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Avenues,  in  these  high  latitudes,  three 
years  ago,  that  one  can  realize  the  wonders  that  have  been  worked  in 
making  this  seeming  Xature  what  it  is.  That  these  brown  roeks  are 
set  in  luxuriant  grass  ;  that  vines  clamber  up  the  rough  faces  ;  that 
thickets  and  trees  abound ;  that  springs  gush  out  from  hill-sides,  and 
calm  lakes  reflect  the  blue  heavens  or  white  clouds  ;  that  Nature  has 
been  tamed  and  civilized,  and  her  ruggedness  and  her  softness  woven 
into  a  garment  for  the  earth — this  can  only  be  appreciated  by  remem- 
bering how  the  seven  thousand  five  hundred  building-lots  did  look  on 
the  fifth  day  of  February,  1856,  or  by  seeing  how  the  adjacent  similar 
lots  look  now.  Even  before  the  pick  and  the  spade  could  attack  the 
granite,  or  fill  hollows,  or  make  lakes  of  swamps,  there  was  no  small 
difiiculty  in  awarding  payment  to  all  these  claimants.  The  cost  of  the 
lots,  paid  for  at  prospective  value,  and  the  expenses  of  the  commis- 
sioners, amounted  to  five  million  one  hundred  and  si.Kty-nine  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  dollars  and  ninety  cents,  of  which  sum 
bne  million  six  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and 
ninety  dollars  were  paid  in  taxes  by  the  owners  of  adjacent  lands, 
whose  property  was  enhanced  in  value  by  the  beneficent  work.  The 
supply  of  the  city  with  pure  water  was  the  noblest  labor ;  the  gift  of 
its  great  lungs,  or  breathing-place,  the  next. 

Another  diflSculty  was  in  the  plan.  To  the  majority  of  those  pro- 
posing to  lay  out  the  ground,  there  seeifted  two  necessary  evils.  First, 
as  the  expected  stream  of  carriages  and  equestrians  would  incommode 
the  pedestrian  pleasure-seekers  by  dust  and  the  fear  of  wheels  and 
hoofs,  and  as  it  seemed  desirable  to  make  the  drives  and  rides  as  long 
as  possible,  a  great  circuit  or  belt  road  was  contemplated,  which  would 
have  no  advantage  over  a  drive  up  Eighth  Avenue,  across  One  Hundred 
and  Tenth  Street,  and  down  Fifth  Avenue,  save  in  the  superiority  of  a 
rolled-gravel  road  over  a  paved  one.  Either  would  show  the  outskirts 
of  the  Park,  and  also  the  skirting  streets.  Another  difficulty  was, 
that  the  Park,  beginning  at  Fifty-ninth  Street,  cut  in  two  fifty-one 
streets,  and  made  an  east  city  and  a  west  city,  unless  the  severed 
streets  could  be  somehow  rejoined.  This  was  to  be  by  common  road- 
ways, intersecting  the  pleasant  drives  and  walks  with  their  cobble- 
stones, and  traversing  the  streams  of  pleasure-seekers  with  the  streams 
of  trade-laden  carts  and  wagons,  from  East  River  to  the  Hudson.  In 
the  plan  accepted,  the  first  difficulty  was  obviated  by  a  serpentine, 
which  seeks  the  interior  of  the  Park  at  its  most  beautiful  points, 
which  only  verges  on  the  avenues  when  crowded  out  by  the  great 
reservoir  and  the  lake,  and  which  is  bordered  by  foot-walks,  and 
duplicated  in  other  directions  by  the  horseback-rides.  The  pleasant 
retired  walks  are  thrown  on  their  own  ground,  and  leap  the  carriage- 
way by  beautiful  bridges — so  that  a  child  may  toddle  alone  for  miles, 
and  meet  no  peril.  By  this  arrangement,  it  is  easy  for  horses  to  gal- 
lop, but  difficult  for  carriages  to  race.  Thus  pleasure  joins  hands  with 
safety.  The  second  trouble  was  met  by  making  the  essential  traverse 
roads  cut  through  the  highest  ground,  so  that  the  wide  bridges  or  tun- 
nel-arches span  the  avenues  of  trade,  and  Pleasure  on  her  cushions 
can  roll  above  the  laden  cart  or  omnibus,  and  neither  see  nor  know  that' 
a  city's  arteries  pulse  just  below. 

The  area  of  the  Park  is  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  acres,  of 
which  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  acres  are  in  those  stone-girdled 
lakes — the  reservoirs.  It  is  true  that  the  great  one — of  one  hundred 
and  six  acres — bears  little  comparison  to  that  noble  sheet  of  water — 
the  New- York  Bay — but,  as  official  neglect  has  spoiled  the  fair  Battery, 
which  was  once  the  city  outlook,  and  as  thousands  of  the  city  poor 
see  the  Park,  who  never  sailed  down  the  Bay  on  an  excnrsion,  or  into 
its  ocean-gates  from  a  sea-voyage,  wc  will  not  depreciate  this  lesser 
mirror  for  clouds  and  stars. 

How  it  is  appreciated  by  the  citizens  and  visitors,  the  following 
table  will  best  show : 

Pedestrians.    Equestrians.       Vehicles. 

In  1862,  there  visited  the  Park 1,996,918  71,645  709,010 

In  1864,          "         "         "          ....2,295,199  100,397  1,148,161 

In  1866,          "        "         "          ....3,412,892  86,757  1,519,808 

In  1867,         "        "        "         ....2,998,770  84,994  1,381,697 

The  figui-es  for  later  years  are  equally  interesting.  It  is  a  favorite 
resort  at  .all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  he  who  visits  at  each  is  confident 
that  he  has  seen  it  in  its  most  beautiful  time.     In  summer,  there  is 
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the  leafy  quiet  and  almost  Ifreathless  stillness  of  the  summer-woods, 
seldom  sultry,  however,  as  the  elevation  catches  the  coolest  breathings 
of  the  adjacent  sea.  There  is  the  drowsy  hum  of  the  bee,  and  the 
ceaseless  whir-r-r  of  the  humming-bird's  wings,  as  it  poises  in  air  be- 
fore a  flower  its  little  body  of  green  and  gold.  There  is  the  sweet 
monotony  of  the  splash  of  fountains  or  ripple  of  little  cascades,  lull- 
in"  the  senses  into  half-forgetfulness,  till  one  dreams  that  the  noisy 
city  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  the  enchanted  gardens  of  some  new 
Alhambra  environ  him  forever.  There  is  the  deep  green  of  the  grass, 
the  darker  emerald  of  the  leaves,  the  density  of  vines  and  thickets, 
the  faint  perfume  of  summer-flowers ;  and  in  the  holy  hush  of  imitated 
Nature  the  rabbit  lifts  its  great  ears  and  eyes  without  fear,  the  splen- 
did peacock  suns  its  great  eye-embroidered  fan,  the  dun  deer  strays 
from  covert  to  covert  with  its  mate,  and  the  stately  swans  sit  motion- 
less on  the  water,  like  birds  of  snow  in  realms  of  blue,  and  await  the 
pleasure  of  the  goddess  of  the  lake.  , 

In  autumn,  when  the  spirit  of  the  breeze  has  invaded  the  sylvan 
solitudes,  and  the  genii  of  the  season  have  fired  each  thicket  with  gold 
and  crimson,  and  strewed  the  grass  with  the  purpling  spoils  of  all  the 
trees;  when  the  vases  overflow  with  floral  treasures,  and  the  song- 
birds  wake  up  to  pipe  a  farewell  to  the  vanishing  flowers  ;  when  the  , 
enchanted  summer-sleep  is  broken  by  the  first  breath  of  the  spirit  of 
the  north,  and  the  quick-moving  children  come  to  look  brighter  than 
the  birds,  and  sweeter  than  the  passing  flowers — the  great  Park  is  a 
thing  of  beauty  still. 

When  Winter  comes  to  spread  her  broad  white  mantle  over  the 
grave  of  the  dead  grass,  and*helter  with  her  cold  beauty  the  delicate 
roots  of  the  flowers ;  when  the  delicate  birds  and  animals  are  also 
sheltered,  and  tl»e  lakes  harden  their  bosoms  into  ice ;  wlftn  beauti- 
ful girls  and  strong  men  buckle  on  the  steel  wings  to  their  feet,  and 
the  swiftly-darting  forms  look  like  the  broken  fragments  of  some  rain- 
bow of  humanity ;  when  the  short  winter-day  has  furled  itself  in  the 
blue  blankets  of  tire  night,  and  the  great  moon  looks  down  to  flood 
the  white  landscape  with  pale  glory,  and  tip  every  barren  branch  with 
silver ;  or  when  the  modest  light  of  stars  hesitates  in  rivalry  with 
brighter  eyes,  and  calcium  suns  arise  from  chemic  art  and  recreate 
the  day — then,  too,  the  Park  is  beautiful,  and  gazers  enjoy  the  winter- 
fire  of  frosted  noses  and  the  bracing  rapture  of  being  "  cold  all 
through."  It  is  even  said  that  this  season  has  a  sort  of  fireworks,  in 
that  a  skater  in  broad  day,  who  lets  his  head  meet  the  ice  with  some 
suddenness,  enjoys  a  brief  glimpse  of  more  stars  than  heaven  has. 

But  one  who  has  seen  the  city  lungs,  in  all  its  phases,  most  loves 
it  in  the  season 

"  ^Vhen  the  Queen  of  the  Spring,  on  her  way  down  the  vale. 
Leaves  her  robe  on  the  trees,  and  her  breath  on'  the  gale," 

which  is  Thomson's  idea  suited  to  circumstances.  Then  it  is  that 
the  most  charming  point  of  view  is  from  the  rock  in  the  Ramble, 
facing  the  Terrace,  the  fountain,  and  the  Mall,  and  overlooking  the 
lake  with  its  boats  and  its  banners.  This  is  the  objective  point  of 
our  cartoon  in  this  number. 

We  leave  the  frequented  drive,  or  thronged  foot-path,  by  walking 
over  the  gentle  arch  of  the  iron  bridge,  and  turn  to  the  right.  The 
rustic  pavilions  on  the  water's  edge  do  not  attract  us,  and  .we  enter  a 
*  narrow  way  between  walls  of  rocks,  where  vines  mantle  the  granite,  or 
whatever  the  gray  hardness  may  be,  where  the  crests  are  fringed  with 
thickets  in  the  pale-green  livery  of  May,  and  the  feet  of  the  rocks  are 
caressed  by  the  delicate  myrtle,  with  its  deep  leaves,  and  its  pale-blue 
flowers.  Before  us  is  the  arch  of  the  (artificial)  natural  bridge,  which 
is  prettier  than  the  Virginia  wonder,  and  not  so  big.  We  spare  a 
moment,  as  we  pass  beyond  it,  to  turn  to  the  cave  at  the  right,  and 
plunge  beneath  the  great  rock  vestibule  into  the  darkness  beyond. 
The  fear  of  bumping  the  head  in  the  darkness,  is  so  far  a  delusion  as 
to  be  pleasant;  the  moist  sand  has  no  pitfalls  for  hesitating  feet, 
and  if  the  cautious  arms,  extended  before,  embrace  the  bosom  of  some 
other  timid  stranger,  the  incident 'is  very  pleasant,  should  the  stranger 
have  a  sweet  face  and  flowing  muslins — the  opposite,  if  touch  reveals 
the  starched  shirt-bosom  of  a  burly  banker.  Emerging  on  the  quiet 
nook  that  holds  an  arm  of  the  lake,  it  is  as  well  to  climb  the  steep 
rock  stairs  before  us,  and  to  cross  the  natural  bridge,  or,  by  some 
other  thread  of  the  Ramble  labyrinth,  reach  the  rock  of  our  desjina- 
tion.  Should  some  fair  Andromeda  be  already  there,  she  will  not  be 
tied  to  it,  and  will  not  stay  long.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  take 
the  rocky  seat  that  some  rabbit  or  bird  has  kindly  vacated,  and  then 
look  before  us.     At  the  feet  is  the  eulm  lake,  which  sometimes  has 


mimic  waves  and  a  b«ach,  but  here  is  met  by  grasses  and  trees,  bath- 
ing their  feet  in  its  crystal  coolness.  The  black  gondola  of  Venice  is 
now  anchored  out  of  our  view,  but  the  water  is  gay  with  pretty  boats, 
quietly  at  rest,  or  freighted  with  men  and  women  in  the  tints  of  the 
spring,  and  with  children  full  of  the  contagion  of  happiness.  Those 
boats  with  the  blue  flags  are  for  select  parties,  while  the  red  streamers 
invite  all  to  come  who  will,  and  the  lusty  rower  in  sailor-dress  makes 
the  two-mile  voyage  of  the  lake,  and  awakes  the  echoes  of  the  iron 
bridge,  for  the  trifle  of  ten  cents  from  each. 

On  each  side  of  the  landing-steps  are  the  tall,  colored  and  gilded 
masts,  from  which  float  the  red  banners,  emblazoned  with  the  arms 
of  the  city  and  the  State. 

To  the  left,  the  Casino  crowns  one  hill,  and  the  Park  soda  and 
mineral  springs  another  on  the  left. 

The  national  stars  and  stripes  is  certain  to  float  somewhere. 

Beyond  the  gay  crowd  at  the  landing  is  the  great  basin  of  the 
fountain,  where  fat  gold-fish  nibble  for  cake,  and  silver-fish  glance 
through  tie  depths,  while  purple  mullet  reveal  the  gold  setting  of 
these  amethysts  of  the  water.  The  bench  which  skirts  this  basin  is 
of  marble,  and  has  always  a  necklace  of  plumply-l;lled  white  stockings 
and  frilled  pantalettes  of  the  eager  admirers  of  the  fish-coquettes. 
Beyond  this  is  the  airy  hall  leading  beneath  the  drive  of  the  Terrace, 
and  set  with  tables  for  ices  and  pastry. 

On  either  side  are  the  giant  stairways,  leading  up  to  the  Mall  and 
its  surroundings,  and  where  the  buttresses  are  carved  into  such  flowers 
and  birds  as  the  hard  stone  never  expected  to  produce.  Beyond  this, 
we  see  the  ice-drinking  fountains,  thronged  by  thirsty  people ;  the 
bird-cages,  and  the  little  spray  fountains.  Then  the  great  avenue, 
thirty-five  feet  wide  between  its  tall  elms,  fading  away  into  the  dis- 
tance, but  broken  into  by  the  group  of  curious  children  watching  the 
camel  from  the  park  collection,  as  it  feeds  in  care  of  its  Arab-dressed 
keeper,  or  the  crowd  of  listeners  near  the  Music-stand. 

The  vinery,  laden  with  purple  blooms,  crowns  'the  crest  on  the 
left. 

In  fancy,  we  see  behind  the  Casino,  the  stone  group  of  Burns'g 
"  Auld  Lang  Svne,"  which,  with  its  two  kind-faced  drinkers  and  its 
carpet-bag  and  dog,  is  the  gem  of  the  park — we  look  for,  but  do  not 
see,  the  flag  above  the  old  Arsenal,  now  full  of  living  curiosities — 
where  the  American  buffalo,  and  its  kindred  from  the  African  Cape, 
flank  the  fat  Kerry  bull,  where  the  great  eagles  bathe  and  play,  and 
the  bears  and  leopards  wrestle  with  the  iron  cages.  We  know  that 
in  all  those  green  hollows,  suggested  but  not  seen,  there  are  bridges 
of  marble,  with  seats  and  fountains  beneath  the  cool  arches,  and  that 
all  the  paths  have  the  pattering  of  little  ieet  hastening  to  the  swings. 
One  need  not  look  so  far  to  see  the  slopes  of  hills  above  the  water — 
here  smooth  in  green  declivities,  there  purple  with  great  flowers,  or 
white  with  the  blossoms  of  the  spiraea,  or  pea-green  with  the  snow- 
balls just  swelling  their  globes  into  white.  There  are  thickets  of  lilae 
that  perfume  the  breeze ;  there  are  beds  of  tulips,  splendid  in  crimson 
yellow,  veined  with  green;  and  there  are  delicate  stems  that  give 
promise  of  summer's  richer  flowers. 

Summer  comes  on  while  we  look,  and  the  roses  and  dahlias  bloom, 
while  the  honeysuckle  overloads  the  warm  air  with  sweetness.  As  we 
write," the  blessed  dandelions  that  embroidered  the  green  with  yellow 
stars,  and  the  air  with  delicate  down,  have  all  gone.  The  school-boy  for- 
gets tliat  he  here  found  the  earliest  anemones,  hepaticas,  blood-roots, 
adder's-tongues,  and  columbines,  and  tried  to  find  the  fringed  gentian. 
But  pleasant  as  the  summer  is,  it  is  a  lazy  season,  and  we  half  regret 
the  time  when  we  sat  on  the  rock  "  when  the  world  was  strung  with 
bird-songs,  and  the  woods  hung  full  of  May." 


TABLE-TALK. 

THE  "  ancestral  castles  and  halls,  and  armories,  and  gorgeous  sa- 
loons," introduced  so  freely  in  Disraeli's  "  Lothair,"  are  looked 
upon  by  some  critics  with  distrust.  "  They  are  so  very  big  and  over- 
poweringly  sumptuous,"  says  one  writer,  "  that  we  are  led  half  un- 
consciously to  reckon  them  as  exceptions  .rather  than  as  types,"  and 
to  attribute  them  "  to  the  author's  glowing  imagination  and  Eastern 
love  of  pomp  and  glitter."  The  castles,  and  palaces,  and  estates,  that 
so  abound  in  "  Lothair,"  are  certainly  very  grand,  but  the  number  of 
large  estates  in  Great  Britain  is  probably  much  greater  than  the  aver- 
age reader  suspects.     Everybody  has  heard  of  Chatsworth,  Blenheim, 
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and  a  few  other  famous  show-places,  but  of  numerous  others  almost  as 
extensive  IHtle  is  known.  Mr.  Sargent's  "  Skeleton  Tours,"  just 
printed,  chance  to  give,  in  compact  and  convenient  form,  a  reference 
to  nearly  all  the  great  houses  in  the  kingdom ;  and  as  it  would,  no 
doubt,  entertain  the  reader  to  compare  some  of  these  descriptions 
with  Lothair's  castles  and  halls,  we  will  collate  a  few  of  them. 
Thoresby,  for  instance,  the  seat  of  Earl  Manvers,  situated  near  Leeds, 
has  a  forest  of  fifteen  thousand  acres,  being  the  oldest  portion  of 
Sherwood  Forest,  having  huge  oaks  a  thousand  years  old,  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  in  circumference,  and  a  thick  undergrowth  of  fern. 
"  Nothing  in  England  is  perhaps  grander  or  wilder."  Welbeck  Park, 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  situated  near  Thoresby,  has  over  two 
thousand  acres,  containing  numerous  immense  oaks,  some  twelve  hun- 
dred years  old.  Alton  Towers,  near  Congleton,  belonging  to  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  is  "the  most  ornate  and  Italian-looking  place  in  Eng- 
land, a  succession  of  beautiful  terraces,  with  vases,  statues,  fountains, 
and  flowers ;  superb  trees,  both  in  rarity  and  growth ;  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  on  the  slopes  down  to  the  lake,  especially  fin6."  Near 
Stoke  is  Trentham,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's,  "  by  many  esteemed  the 
finest  place  in  England.  It  has  a  beautiful  park,  with  majestic  trees 
and  fine  hfinging  woods ;  tlje  most  e.xquisite  pleasure-grounds,  with 
grand  masses  of  rhododendrons,  azalias,  mahonias,  gaultherias,  etc., 
with  large  open  glades  of  grass,  down  to  a  beautiful  lake,  one  mile 
long ;  a  succession  of  majestic  terrace-gardens,  with  Italian  balus- 
trades to  the  water's  edge."  At  Ingestrie,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's,  the 
house  is  about  the  period  of  the  Tudors,  with  a  quantity  of  windows 
in  bays  and  bows  ;  "  the  park  is  very  fine,  being  in  large  and  um- 
brageous masses  ;  has  a  superb  beeeh-avenue,  two  hundred  years  old, 
and  a  mile  long."  Stowe,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  which, 
however,  has  often  been  described,  is  approached  through  a  grand 
arch  and  an  avenue  of  beeches,  four  miles  long;  "  the  house  very  su- 
perb, nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  feet  front,  and  the  park  very  majestic." 
Chatsworth  and  Blenheim  need  not  be  mentioned  here,  belonging,  as 
they  are  supposed  to  do,  to  that  e.\ceptional  class  which  Disraeli  is 
imagined  to  have  copied  in  his  "  Lothair  "  descriptions.  Woburn  Ab- 
bey, the  Duke  of  Bedford's,  situated  near  Stowe,  has  a  park  of  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  acres.  The  abbey  has  a  splendid  library  of 
foxirteen  thousand  volumes,  and  a  picture-gallery,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  in  length,  containing  numerous  Vandycks.  There  is  a  horse- 
chestnut  near  the  house,  three  hundred  feet  in  circumference — but 
this  must  mean  the  branches.  Wrest  Park,  near  Woburu  Abbe}',  "  has 
a  fine  house  in  the  style  of  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  with  grandeur 
truly  royal,  like  Versailles,  with  grand  water-squares,  surrounded  by 
immense  yew-hedges  and  extended  vistas  of  elm,  lime,  and  beech,  with 
statues  and  temples  at  the  end  of  the  views."  The  references  to  grand 
houses  and  supqj'b  parks  in  this  Tittle  volume  occur  on  every  page,  and 
qnite  "  overpower  one  with  their  sumptuousness."  Here  we  find  in 
one  page  Stewart  Castle,  celebrated  for  the  perfection  of  its  stables  ; 
Enville  Hall,  with  the  finest  ornamental  grounds  in  the  world,  and  a 
conservatory  that  cost  eighteen  thousand  pounds  ;  Whitby  Court, 
"  very  stately,  Lord  Dudley  having  spent  within  a  few  years  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  upon  it."  The  estate  extends  twelve  miles  each 
side  of  the  court.  At  KnoUe,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Dor- 
set, we  are  told  of  *fire-dogs  of  solid  silver ;  of  a  bed-cover  of  cloth 
of  gold  in  scarlet  tissue,  costing  eight  thousand  pounds ;  of  tapestry 
that  cost  twenty  thousand  pounds  ;  and  that  the  park  "  is  truly  m.ag- 
nificent,  eight  miles  in  circumference,  with  majestic  trees."  Boughton 
Park,  Duke  of  Buccleugh's,  has  an  immense  old  house,  the  grounds 
having  avenues  extending  seventy-six  miles.  Knowesly,*Earl  of  Der- 
by's, has  a  park  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  with  twenty -five 
lodges  and  gates ;  the  stable,  uncommonly  fine,  having  sixty  horses 
and  thirty-five  grooms.  Longleat,  the  splendid  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bath,  has  a  park  thirty  miles  in  circumference.  The  estate  includes 
thirteen  or  fourteen  villages.  Houghton  House,  Lord  Cholmondeley's, 
has  the  most  superb  interior  in  England — "the  grand  hall,  a  cube  of 
forty  feet,  unsurpassed,  the  entire  sides  and  ceiling  being  of  elabo- 
rately-carved stone,  the  figures  the  size  of  life.  The  grand  banquet- 
ing-room,  drawing-room,  state  bedrooms,  etc.,  wonderfully  beautiful — 
especi.iUy  the  ceihngs,  exquisitely  carved,  enjched,  and  gilt."  In 
Scotland  is  Blair  Castle,  the  walks  and  drives  of  the  estate  said  to 
extend  fifty  miles.  The  l.arch-plantations  cover  eleven  thousand  acres, 
and  the  number  of  trees  planted  is  twenty-seven  millions.  Glen  Tilt, 
belonging  to  the  duke,  alone  contains  one  hundred  thousand  acres  and 
ten  thousand  head  of  red-deer,  five  thousand  acres  being  preserved  for 


grouse,  twenty  thousand  for  deer,  and  thirty-thousand  for  deer-stalk- 
ing. Taymouth  Castle,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  has 
a  front  of  eight  hundred  feet,  and  is  situated  in  a  park  consisting  of 
a  valley  between  two  ranges  of  mountains,  four  miles  long  by  three 
broad,  with  superb  groups  and  masses  of  trees,  the  estate  being  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  long  by  three  to  fifteen  broad.  We  might 
go  on  collating  from  the  little  volume  before  us  a  good  many  more 
descriptions  of  grand  houses  ;  but  the  instances  we  have  given  sufiS- 
ciently  vindicate  Disraeli's  descriptions,  and  serve  our  purpose.  We 
are  tempted,  however,  to  refer  to  one  more,  and  this  is  Elvaston  Cas- 
tle, the  Earl  of  Harrington's,  situated  near  Derby,  considered  the 
most  wonderful  place  in  the  world  for  its  topiary  work  and  its  collec- 
tio'n  of  evergreens.  It  has  entire  cottages  cut  out  of  yew — yew  ar- 
bors twenty  feet  high,  h.aving  a  base  thirty  feet  square,  with  a  succes- 
sion of  steps,  the  top  surmounted  by  two  peacocks  six  feet  long,  th? 
heads  and  figures  closely  cut,  while  the  tails,  in  golden  yew,  are  allowed 
to  remain  undipped  and  feathery.  One  very  extraordinary  house  in 
yew,  with  several  gables,  is  surmounted  by  two  birds — one  in  a  nest, 
and  one  attempting  to  fly  out.  The  ornamental  water  in  this  park  is 
also  most  charmingly  managed — but  enough. 

"  Nothing  is  so  false  as  figures,   excepting  fiicts,"  was  the 

saying  of  a  wise  observer.  Certainly  nothing  may  be  more  justly  dis- 
trusted than  compar.ative  statistics,  if  one  is  not  in  possession  of  all 
the  circumstances  that  modify  or  qualify  the  results.  Of  how  unsafe  , 
it  is  to  draw  conclusions  from  figures  without  this  special  knowledge, 
however  correct  they  may  seem,  we  have  the  evidence  in  a  recent  arti- 
cle in  the  New  York  World  on  "  Authors  and  Publishers."  The 
writer,  in  commenting  upon  the  sales  of  works  of  fiction  in  the  United 
States  as  compared  with  England,  remarks ; 

"  The  American  novel,  in  fact,  has  as  yet  developed  very  little  vital 
originality,  notwithstanding  tlie  fiiot  that  this  country  is  a  sort  of  Ely- 
sium of  novel-readers — statistics  demonstrating  that  the  consumption 
of  books  of  fiction  in  this  country  is  six  times  greater  than  tliat  of  Eng- 
land. A  sale  of  three  or  four  tlioiisand  in  England  is  regarded  as  a  suc- 
cess ;  in  this  country  as  a  failure.  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  for  instance, 
a  distinctively  American  novel,  footed  up  three  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand copies  the  first  year  of  its  publication ;  and  the  '  Lamplighter,' 
vastly  inferior  and  more  formal,  went  as  high  as  seventy-five  thousand  \ 
some  half  a  dozen  novels,  issued  by  New  York  houses  .during  the  past 
three  years  have  run  up  to  twenty  thousand  without  attracting  any  un- 
common attention ;  and  a  single  American  novelist,  not  one  of  whose 
half  a  dozen  novels  was  ever  reviewed  beyond  the  extent  of  a  couple  of 
paragraphs,  boasts  an  aggregate  sale  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
copies.  The  standard  circulation  of  the  stock  novel,  American  or  reprint 
from  English,  averages,  however,  not  more  than  six  thousand,  and  runs  ■ 
very  evenly,  seldom  falling  under  four  thousand,  which  would  he  regarded 
as  a  great  success  by  any  London  house." 

Now,  while  statistics  demonstrate  these  facts  as  regards  the  sales 
of  books  in  this  country,  they  utterly  mislead  the  writer  when  they 
induce  him  to  say  that  "  the  consumption  of  books  of  fiction  in  this 
country  is  six  times  greater  than  that  of  England."  Five  hundred 
■  copies  of  a  novel  are  often  printed  in  England,  when  five  thousand  of  the 
same  book  will  be  distributed  here.  But  the  English  five  hundred  are 
printed  in  three  volumes,  are  sold  almost  exclusively  to  circulating  li- 
braries, at  a  price  nearly  equivalent  to  eight  dollars  of  our  money 
(gold)  per  copy,  while  the  American  five  thousand  appear  in  cheap 
form,  paper  covers,  and  are  probably  sold  for  not  over  sixty  cents.  The 
English  edition  distributed  solely  through  circulating  libraries  has  a 
great  many  readers  for  each  copy  ;  and  before  one  can  judge  of  the 
comparative  consumption  of  the  two  editions  he  must  get  statistics 
from  Mudie's,  or  other  London  circulating  libraries,  and  ascertain  the  , 
average  subscribers  to  each  copy  of  a  novel.  There  are,  moreover,  a 
great  many  more  novels  published  in  England  than  here,  so  that  even 
if  the  average  should  prove  lower,  the  aggregate  sale,  or  rather  con- 
sumption, would  probably  exhibit  a  higher  figure;  and  of  course  any 
fair  estimate  of  the  comparative  taste  for  novel-reading  between  the 
two  countries  should  include  statistics  of  those  magazines  that  include 
fiction  among  their   attractions. 

"  Daisy   among  the  Lilies "  is  what  our  artist  entitles  the 

picture  on  the  first  page  of  thrs  number  of  the  Journal  ;  but  "  The 
New  Europa "  would  be  as  appropriate,  and  awaken  many  pleasant 
associations.  But,  whatever  the  title,  one  is  quite  ready  to  enjoy  the 
mad  frolic  of  the  little  tomboy  on  the  back  of  the  pet  "  Aldemey," 
and  to  join  with  the  two  lads  on  the  other  side  o£  the  brook  in  hearty 
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cheers  at  the  dash  and  daring  of  the  spirited  rider.  "  Daisy  "  seems 
to  lilie  the  sport  quite  as  well  as  the  others.  She  has  been  drinliing 
at  the  water's  edge,  and,  tossing  her  horns  among  the  lily-pads,  has 
gracefully  caught  up  one  of  the  white  blossoms,  which  we  see  hanging 
like  a  star  upon  her  brow.  There  is  almost  infinite  relish  in  all  the 
suggestions  of  this  picture ;  in  the  fine  "  Alderney  "  which  the  children 
of  the  family  have  made  a  pet,  no  doubt  often  adorning  it  with  wreaths, 
bestowing  warm  caresses  upon  it,  and  making  it  a  companion  of  many 
a  holiday-hour;  in  the  spirited  little  girl, whose  days  are  sweetly  spent 
in  these  health-giving  sports,  and  who  evidently  has  keener  relish  for 
the  farm-yard,  the  brook-side,  the  meadow,  and  the  forest,  than  for 
dolls,  ribbons,  and  study-books  ;  and  in  the  pleasant  landscape,  that  to 
tired  city-senses  speaks  of  sweet,  wooded  banks,  odorous  flowers,  and 
the  breath  of  gentle  winds. 

One  of  the  ablest  men  in  this  country,  President  Anderson  of 

Eochester  University,  in  a  recent  address  gave  a  significant  hint  to 
our  men  of  wealth  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  attend  to  and  act 
upon.  He  remarked  that  the  only  permanent  record  they  can  make 
of  their  ability  and  success  in  accumulation  is  to  devote  their  wealth 
to  benevolent  and  especially  to  educational  ends :  "An  institution  of 
learning,  when  it  has  once  taken  root,  is  the  most  permanent  thing  on 
earth,  except  the  Christian  Church.  The  great  seats  of  learning  be- 
yond the  Atlantic  antedate  every  great  state  in  Europe.  Since  Bo- 
logna, and  O-tford,  and  the  University  of  Paris,  were  founded,  how 
many  wars,  conquests,  revolutions,  and  dynastic  changes,  have  passed 
over  European  society !  Like  the  unchanging  ocean,  amid  the  up- 
heavals and  subsidences  of  the  earth's  crust,  these  institutions  remain 
as  landmarks  of  benevolent  action  amid  the  surging  waves  of  political, 
and  social,  and  religious  progress  and  reaction." 


|irt,  p;ustt,  aitb  lljc  grama. 

AN  art-critic  writes  of  the  present  state  of  pictorial  art  in  France  that 
it  is  corrupted  nearly  to  the  core.  "  Of  brush-power,"  says  this 
writer,  "  that  gift  so  prized  by  painters — and  of  which  the  French  pos- 
sessed by  far  the  largest,  if  not  the  noblest,  inheritance— there  is  abun- 
dance here,  but  it  is  mere  technique^  and  what  one,mightstyle  brush-tricks 
— achievements  with  the  palette  and  pigments — triumphs  of  imitation 
and  the  like  in  Superabundance  ;  nowhere  else  is  there  anything  like  the 
same  splendid  and  attractive  display.  In  England  not  half  a  dozen  men 
know  what  brusli-power  means,  any  more  than  they  could  tell  us,  much 
less  themselves  produce,  what  is  called  ehiaro-scuro.  Italy  itself  is 
hardly  worse  off  than  we  are  in  these  respects.  Next  to  France,  Bel- 
gium is  most  richly  endowed  with  it ;  and  then,  very  respectably,  Spain. 
But,  furnished  as  the  painters  here  are  with  this  same  brush-power,  they 
unfortunately  seem  to  be  losing  nearly  all  the  other  and  graver  powers 
of  design.  Even  drawing — once  the  glory  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
schools — is  evidently  failing;  it  took  nearly  a  century  to  endow  the 
French  school  with  its  noble  power  of  drawing  ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  unsurpassable  opportunities  for  its  display  in  the  female  figure— and 
although  it  is  clear  that  the  fascinations  of  color  have  been  sternly  re- 
sisted by  the  producers  of  these  things^it  is  still  more  clear  that  few 
of  them  are  even  fairly  well  drawn.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions, 
which  we  shall  notice  with  pleasure.  Dashing,  descending  to  splashing, 
execution — neglect  of  harmonious  as  well  as  melodious  art,  both  in  form 
and  color — coarse  painting — too  apparent  in  feeble  half-tones  and  pallid 
half-tints — crude,  and,  what  is  worse,  gaudy  coloring — loose  composi- 
tion, and  an  obvious  love  for  startling  rather  than  fine  expression — mark, 
let  us  trust,  a  temporary  state  of  French  art.  Bad  ^  these  signs  are, 
there  ore  worse  behind,  in  the  evident  desire  of  so  many  well-educated 
painters  to  do  their  work  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  labor 
and  study.  A  friend  truly  remarked  on  this,  that  it  seems  as  if  the 
withdrawal  of  the  severe  influences  of  Ingres,  Delaroche,  and  one  or 
two  others,  as  well  as  of  the  splendid  dramatizing  and  pictorial  powers 
of  Delacroix,  and  those  who  have  departed  within  this  decade,  and  who 
oft'ered  examples  of  inestimable  value,  had  set  the  weaker  painters  free 
to  do  each  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  and  most  convenient  to  him- 
self." 

A  new  symphony,  in  C  minor,  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Cowen,  the  youthful 
English  composer,  which  may  be  considered  his  couf  d^essai,  had  a  sec- 
ond hearing  at  the  last  Crystal  Palace  Concert,  and  was  fairly  recognized 
as  a  work  of  great  merit.  It  opens  with  a  short  Largo,  constructed  on 
a  phrase  given  out  by  bass  strings  in  unison.  Thus  early  indications 
present  themselves  (among  others  a  free  use  of  scale-passages  for  strings) 
of  Mr.  Cowen's  sympathy  with  Beethoven.  This  movement  is  notable 
for  its  grace  and  beauty,  and  for  the  charming  method  of  its  scoring,  and 
in  the  second  part  suggests  Beethoven  by  the  bold  and  assured  handling 


of  the  orchestra,  b#the  free  march  of  the  basses,  and  by  comparatively 
small  devices  like  an  occasional  pause.  The  themes  of  the  Scherzo  (in 
G  major)  are  piquant,  without  any  leaning  toward  eccentricity,  tuneful, 
and  pleasing.  Tlie  Allegretto  (in  G  major),  in  character  aud  scoring 
reminding  one  of  Schubert,  is  nevertheless  thoroughly  original,  and 
in  all  respects  is  highly  imaginative  and  beautiful.  The  opening  of 
i\i&  finale  shows  Mr.  Cowen  in  a  humorous  mood.  He  makes  the  first- 
violius  give  out  a  theme  to  which  the  seconds  answer  with  another,  fol- 
lowed in  tune  by  the  violas.  This  little  bit  of  counterpoint  prepares 
the  listener  for  a  fugue  only  to  deceive  him.  As  though  repenting  of 
his  first  purpose,  but  not  disposed  to  waste  what  he  has  written,  the 
composer  hurries  on  to  a  Tutti,  for  which  the  abortive  fugue  supplies 
materials.  With  these  themes  and  their  episodes,  Mr.  Cowen  has  con- 
structed a  movement  which  ends  his  symphony  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
what  has  gone  beforef  He  is  now  at  work  upon  a  cantata  for  voices  and 
orchestra,  entitled  "  The  Rose  Maiden." 

Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  the  well-known  English  composer,  has  been 
giving  a  series  of  twelve  lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  vocal 
music.  .The  object  of  these  lectures  was  to  give  some  idea,  in  a  concise 
and  comprehensible  manner,  of  the  requirements  for  the  study  of  vocal 
music,  with  special  reference  to  choral-singing.  In  the  first  of  the 
course,  after  an  explanation  of  the  different  "  intervals  "  in  music,  Mr. 
Sullivan  remarked  that  harmony,  like  many  useful  and  beautiful  things, 
sprang  from  the  monks,  whose  creation  it  was,  and  not  a  revival  of  some- 
thing forgotten  or  lost.  The  old  Greek  music  died  out ;  there  was  no 
heart  in  it ;  but  for  a  time  its  clumsy  nomenclature  was  retained.  After- 
ward came  the  cold,  unimpassioned,  solemn  Gregorian  chants.  There 
was  not  much  heart  in  these  either,  but  they  strangely  moved  one  by 
the  very  absence  of  passion.  They  were  in  keeping  with  the  long,  still 
aisles  in  which  they  were  sung,  and  with  the  austere  lives  of  the  men 
who  sang  them.  The  solemn  church  song,  or  hymn,  which  was  first 
sung  in  one  voice  only,  or  in  octaves,  was  indeed  the  basis  of  modern 
music.  It  was  sung  without  rhythm  or  time  (in  canto  fenno).  The 
monks  soon  found  that  certain  different  sounds  sung  at  the  same  time 
had  a  new  and  pleasant  effect,  and  they  set  to  work,  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples, to  develop  the  science  of  "counterpoint,"  the  grammar  of  part- 
writing. 

A  "Eeading  Magdalen"  at  Heidelberg,  attributed  to  Correggio,  and 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  Italy  by  Duke  Carl  Eugeu  von  Wiirtem- 
berg,  is  described  as  follows ;  "  The  Magdalen  is  in  a  wood,  lying  on  the 
mossy  ground,  supporting  her  head  on  the  right  arm,  and  holding  with 
the  left  an  open  book,  bending  over  it  although  absorbed.  The  dark- 
blue  drapery  falling  l)ack  from  the  head,  is  arranged  to  leave  the  arms, 
breast,  and  feet,  uncovered.  An  expression  of  life  in  quiet  repose  is  over 
the  whole  ;  owing  to  this,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  contours,  the  eft'ect  of  a 
full-sized  figure  is  produced,  and  the  smallness  of  the  work  forgotten.  The 
chiaro-scuro  is  masterly,  transparent,  and  delicate.  The  tints  of  the 
flesh  are  harmonious,  and  the  tone  throughout  is  clear  and  pure.  The 
hair  is  abundant  and  fair,  and  the  color  of  the  drapery  so  toned  that  the 
texture  appears  in  all  its  reality."  1? he  size  is  fifteen  Jpy  nine  and  three- 
quarters  inches,  and  the  canvas  is  in  excellent  preservation.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  first  painted  by  Correggio  before  the  more  elabo- 
rate ones  of  the  same  subject. 

The  Fifth-Avenue  Theatre  has  revived  Goldsmith's  "  Good-natured 
Man,"  after  a  sleep  of  over  fifty  years.  "  The  Good-natured  Man  "  was 
not  a  success  in  Goldsmith's  time,  having  been  just  saved  from  failure 
by  the  capital  acting,  in  the  part  of  Mr.  Croaker,  by  a  comedian  named 
Shuter,  who,  by  his  humorous  extravagance  in  the  scene  where  Croaker 
is  overwhelmed  by  ludicrous  terror  at  the  suspicion  of  a  plot  to  blow 
his  house  up,  set  the  theatre  in  a  roar  of  delight.  The  same  scene,  capi- 
tally done  by  Mr.  Davidge,  saves  the  comedy  from  weariness  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue.  Mr.  Davidge  has  all  the  unction  and  breadth  of  the  old 
actors.  The  other  actors  in  the  revival  do  well ;  but  they  are  evidently 
better  adapted  to  our  later  comedy  than  to  the  old.  A  new  epilogue, 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  William  Winter,  went  oft',  the  first 
night,  very  happily,  and  did  much  to  send  the  auditors  away  in  a  good- 
humor. 

The  Moniteur  des  Arts,  of  Paris,  gives  some  curious  information  on 
the  subject  of  picture-copying  in  Italy.  In  the  Uffizi  Palace  at  Florence 
there  are  one  hundred  artists  at  work  daily.  A  picture  perpetually 
being  copied  is  a  triptych  by  Fra  Angelico,  with  a  border  of  heavenly 
musicians.  It  takes  eight  days  to  copy  one  of  these  angels  well,  and 
the  copy  sells  at  from  sixty  to  eighty  francs.  Before  this  picture  four 
copyists  are  ever  .<it  work.  In  the  gallery  of  the  Pitti  Palace  there  are 
not  so  many  copyists.  Nevertheless,  they  manage  to  finish  three 
hundred  reproduction's  annually.  The  favorite  subject  here  is  the 
"  Vierge  de  la  Chaise"  of  Eaphael.  It  takes  two  months  to  turn  out  a 
single  copy  of  this  work.  These  copyists  are  chiefly  Italians.  There 
are  a  few  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  but  very  seldom  is  an  Englishman 
found  here. 
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A  new  overture,  "  Michel  Angelo,"  "by  Niels  G'ade,  recently  pliiyecl 
for  the  first  time  in  London,  is  tlius  noticed  :  "  Every  phrase  is  oi'iginol 
and  striking,  and  the  orchestration  is  of  a  very  remarkable  character. 
A  peculiar  and  somewhat  uncouth  effect  is  obtained  in  one  place  by  the 
reed-instruments  playing  a  melody  in  their  upper-register  supported  by 
the  strings  in  sustained  chords  in  their  lower  tones.  A  clever  use  of 
unusual  modulations  produces  brilliant  changes,  and  shows  the  hand  of 
a  master  cunning  in  his  craft.  Altogether  the  material  of  the  overture 
is  of  sufficient  e.>ccellcnce  to  make  us  feel  a  desire  of  becoming  better  ac- 
quainted with  other  works  of  the  Danish  composer." 

Maclise,  the  famous  painter,  recently  deceased,  was  buried  at  Kensal 
Green  Cemetery,  where  so  many  artists  and  poets  are  interred,  near  his 
old  friend  Mulready.  "  The  regrets  of  the  Eoyal  Academicians,"  says 
the  Atheiueum,  "  for  the  loss  of  their  brother-member  are  universal, 
deep,  and  heartily  expressed.  The  painter  had  been  ailing  for  some 
time  past,  and  was  really  ill  during  a  few  days  before  his  decease ;  no 
one,  however,  feared  the  lamentable  termination." 

"  Trou-Frou,"  which  was  so  great  a  sensation  in  Paris,  and  has  been 
so  successful  in  New  York,  proved  a  failure  in  London.  It  was  very 
well  put  on  the  stage  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  and  acted  with  toler- 
able skill,  but  the  heroine  requires  an  actress  of  the  best  talent  to  do 
the  part  full  justice.  The  cause  of  its  failure  in  London  is  not  stated, 
but  its  success  elsewhere  leads  partly  to  the  supposition  that  the  acting 
must  have  been  at  fault. 

Le  Menestrel  says  that  Herr  Wagner  has  been  named  Director-Gen- 
eral of  Music  at.  Berlin.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  second 
perfbrmance  of  his  "  Meistersanger "  took  place  in  that  eity,  thirty 
francs  were  a.sked  for  places  which  in  the  evening  went  begging  for 
twelve  sous.  So  much  for  the  music  of  the  future  !  "  Walliyrie,"  by 
the  same  composer,  is  to  be  brought  out  at  Munich  at  an  early  date, 
however. 

A  new  Universal  Musical  Lexicon  is  being  published  in  Berlin.  It 
is  to  include  explanations  of  all  terms  used  in  music,  of  the  principles 
of  acoustics,  harmony,  orchestration,  etc.,  as  well  as  biographies  of 
musicians,  notices  of  compositions,  and  an  historical  review  of  the  de- 
velopment and  progress  of  music  in  all  its  branches. 

A  new  opera,  by  Petrella,  "  Giovanna  di  Napoli,"  has  been  well  re- 
ceived in  Turin,  Naples,  and  Flarence.  The  Bivista  Nazionah  Italiana 
is  warm  in  its  praise :  "  The  work  shows  evidence  of  careful  painstak- 
ing, and  the  maestro,  usually  too  dependent  upon  inspiration,  without 
devoting  sufficient  attention  to  form  and  completeness,  has  in  this  parti- 
tion achieved  a  notable  success." 

Mr.  Eobertson's  new  comedy,  "M.  P.,"  which  has  been  so  success- 
ful in  London,  is  not  yet  announced  for  productioti  in  this  city.  "We 
suppose  we  must  wait  for  it  until  next  season.  The  English  journals 
pretty  nearly  all  unite  in  commending  this  play  on  account  of  its  fine 
joharaoterization,  its  charming  story,  and  its  felicitous  dialogue. 

At  a  concert  given  in  the  Grand  Theatre,  St.  Petersburg,  the  orches- 
tra was  made  up  as  follows  :  six  hundred  trumpets,  fifty  drummers,  and 
a  chorus  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  voices.  The  effect  must  have 
been  comparable  to  that  produced  at  the  opening  of  Solomon's  Temple. 

The  largest  organ  in  the  world  will  be  the  one  now  building  for  the 
Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  South  Kensington,  near  London.  It  will 
have  one  hundred  and  eleven  sounding-stops,  independent  of  fourteen 
couplers. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Edward  Goodall,  the  engraver  of  many  of  the  finest 
plates  of  modern  Euglisli  productions,  is  announced.  '  Mr.  Goodall,  the 
father  of  Mr.  F.  Goodall,  E.  A.,  was  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 

The  new  Grand  Opera  at  Paris  requires  another  five  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  for  its  completion,  and  the  Commission  du  Budget  has  de- 
cided to  allow  the  sum. 

The  run  of  "La  Princesse  de  Trebizonde  "  at  the  Boufi'eji-Parisieus 
has  been  inteiTupted,  after  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  representations, 
which  brought  to  the  treasury  four  hundred  thousand  francs. 

The  rage  for  operetta  and  ojjera  louffe  continues,  it  is  said,  to  increase 
in  Paris.  Among  the  new  productions  of  this  character  is  a  pretty  Wat- 
teau-like  trifle,  "La  Clochette,"  for  two  female  singers. 

Signer  Vera  has  been  producing  a  new  opera  of  his  composition 
("Valeria"!  at  the  Theatre  Vittorio  Emannuele,  Turin.  His  sister, 
Mme.  Vera  Lorini,  was  the  prima  donna. 

A  grand  composition,  entitled  "  Beethoven,"  by  Abbe  Listz,  is  an- 
nounced for  performance  at  the  approaching  Beethoven  feten  in 
Weimar. 


A  young  Leipsie  composer,  Franz  von  Holstein,  has  achieved  a  de- 
cided success  with  his  first  opera,  "  Haideschacht." 

Mme.  Adehua  Patti's  first  appearance  before  a  London  audience  this 
season  was  as  Eosina  in  "  11  Barbiere." 

Mozart's  "  L'Oca'  del  Cairo  "  and  Weber's  "  Ahu  Hassan  "  have  been 
given  together  in  recent  performances  at  Drury  Lane. 

Herr  Joachim  Eafl' has  finished  a  new  opera  ("  Dame  Kobold"), 
which  is  to  be  produced  at  Weimar. 

HeiT  Ferd.  Hiller  will  conduct  the  Beethoven  Fete  at  Bonn  next  Au- 
gust. 

M.  de  B^riot,  the  violinist,  has  died  at  Brussels. ' 

Verdi  is  said  to  contemplate  writing  another  opera. 


fcimtific  ^otfs. 


EXPEEIMENTS  were  recently  made  at  Iron  Mouptain,  Missouri,  to 
test  the  power  of  "  lithofracture,"  a  new  blasthig  material,  lately 
invented  in  Germany.  The  inventor's  representative  for  America  is  the 
mining  engineer,  Mr.  Lewis  Schanti,  who,  in  person,  showed  t'..<?  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  new  invention  in  the  following  way :  He  filled  up  two  bore- 
holes of  twelve  and  twenty-seven  inches  depth,  respectively,  with  scarce- 
ly two  pounds  of  "  lithofracture,"  which  is  in  appearance  a  tlack  sub- 
stance that  can  be  kneaded  like  dough.  After  the  spectators  had  run 
for  secure  places,  the  fuse  was  lighted,  the  explosion  ensued,  and  the 
effect  was  tremendous.  About  twenty-two  tons  of  ore  were  scat- 
tered to  pieces.  Mr.  Schanti  declared  the  bore-holes  entirely  ui^neees- 
sary,  and  illustrated  that,  in  a  second  experiment,  by  putting  about 
three  and  a  half  pounds  of  the  lithofracture  on  top  of  a  solid  block  of 
ninety-eight  cubic  feet  containing  about  eighteen  tons  of  ore.  To  show 
how  free  from  all  danger  the  handling  of  the  material  is,  he  did  not  even 
take  his  burning  cigar  from  his  mouth.  After  the  terrible  explosion,  the 
enormous  iron  block  was  changed  into  a  heap  of  little  fragments — not 
scattered  about— but  all  lying  in  one  pile  that  could  be  removed  on 
wagons  without  difficulty. 

The  excavations  that  are  being  made  at  Bath,  England,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  Pump  Eoom  Hotel  have  brought  to  light  some  very 
interesting  Eoman  remains.  The  most  valuable  results  are  the  deter- 
mination of  the  south  and  west  limits  of  the  great  temple,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  some  ornamental  stone-work  so  similar  in  details  to  that  which 
appears  upon  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stat  or  at  Eome  as  to  suggest  the 
probable  date  of  the  Bath  Temple.  The  plan  of  the  forum  and  the 
course  of  its  surrounding  ways  may  now  be  traced  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy to  enable  the  antiquary  to  construct  a  tolerably  perfect  plan  of 
Aquae  Soils,  at  the  time  when  it  was  the  grand  watering-place  of  Eoman 
Britain.  A  great  many  fragments  of  flat  sheets  of  Eoman  glass  have 
been  found,  which  bear  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  rolled  or  cast. 
It  seems  impossible  to  doubt,  with  this  evidence,  that  the  Eomans  em- 
ployed glass  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  their  houses  as  well  as  in  the 
construction  of  drinking  vessels.  The  Eoman  glass  has  a  peculiar  blue 
tint  and  is  semi-opaque. 

The  bombs  which  were  alleged  to  have  been  manufactured  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  were  filled  with  a  new  fulminating 
powder  as  dangerous  to  the  maker  as  to  his  victim.  The  substance  was 
unknown  up  to  the  present  time,  and  is  formed  of  twenty  parts  of 
chloride  of  potash,  ten  of  prussiate  of  potash,  and  five  of  sulphur  in 
powder.  The  slightest  friction,  pressure,  or  shock  produces  an  explo- 
sion of  fearful  violence.  Competent  persons  who  have  examined  the 
projectiles  consider  them  terrible  engines  of  destruction,  but  most  unfit 
for  assassinating  a  person  in  a  can-iage.  They  would  have  to  be  thrown 
from  an  elevated  position ;  and  from  the  form  of  the  shell  and  the  force 
of  explosion  it  is  thought  that  the  debris  would  not  rise,  but  sweep 
along  the  ground.  Flung  from  a  barricade  into  a  close  column  of  troops, 
the  cttcct  would  be  fearful. 

Professor  Gould  has  found  that  the  velocity  of  the  electric  waves 
through  the  Atlantic  cables  is  from  seven  to  eight  thousand  miles  per 
second,  and  depends  somewhat  upon  whether  the  circuit  is  formed  by 
the  two  cables  or  by  one  cable  and  the  earth.  Telegraph  wires  upon 
poles  in  the  air  conduct  the  electric  waves  with  a  velocity  a  httle  more  than 
double  this,  and  it  is  remarked,  as  a  curious  fact,  that  the  rapidity  of 
the  transmission  increases  with  the  distance  between  the  wire  and  the 
earth,  or  the  height  of  the  support.  Wires  buried  in  the  earth  likewise 
transmit  slowly,  like  submarine  cables.  Wires  placed  upon  poles,  but 
slightly  elevated,  transmit  signals  with  a  velocity  of  twelve  thousand 
mUes  per  second,  while  those  at  a  considerable  height  give  a  velocity 
of  sixteen  or  twenty  tliousand  miles. 
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An  immense  depot  of  ancient  marble  has  been  discovered  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber  at  Kome,  a  few  feet  beneath  the  soil.  The  depot  is 
composed  of  Urge  and  small  blocks  of  every  shape  and  size,  hewn  and 
unhewn,  pillars,  pilasters,  chapters  of  columns  of  every  style  of  Grecian 
architecture,  ia  every  stage,  finished  and  unfinished.  Many  of  the 
blocks  bear  the  names  of  the  builders  or  contractors,  the  use  for  which 
they  were  destined,  and'  the  marks  of  the  implements  with  which  they 
were  cut  eighteen  centuries  ago ;  they  comprise  marbles  of  every  descrip- 
tion, from  the  rare.st  to  the  most  common,  many  being  from  the  famous 
African  quarry  which  is  now  unknown.  The  pope  has  sent  several 
blocks  of  marble  of  great  beauty  from  this  depot,  to  adorn  the  cathedral 
of  Cologne,  which  is  now  nearly  finished. 

Several  deposits  of  sulphur  have  been  discovered  in  California, 
where,  in  one  establishment,  ten  tons  are  now  refined  daily.  The  most 
recent  report  is  from  the  Suez-  Canal,  where,  on  the  shores  of  the  Eed 
Sea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  two  inexhaustible  deposits  have 
been  found.  One,  at  Djemsah,  is  located  in  a  perfectly  rainless  desert 
on  the  African  coast  very  near  the  sea,  and  consists  of  a  hill  si.x  hundred 
feet  high,  composed  entirely  of  sulphur.  In  order  to  obtain  the  sulphur 
it  is  blasted  like  the  rock  in  a  common  stone-quarry.  Two  hundred 
Arab  laborers  are  occupied,  under  the  supervision  of  French  engineers, 
and  produce  ten  tons  of  sulphur  a  day. 

Recent  excavations  upon  Mount  Palatine,  at  Eome,  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  paternal  house  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  the  walls  of 
which  are  nearly  entire.  The  tablinaiium  of  this  house  is  decorated 
with  a  series  of  frescos  of  great  beauty  and  interest,  in  an  admirable 
state  of  preservation.  The  most  remarkable  among  them  represent  two 
religious  ceremonies,  Polj-phemus  and  the  Nereids,  the  nymph  lo, 
Argus,  and  Mercury.  The  facade  of  the  house  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
early  Greek  style  of  architecture,  the  style  of  ornamentation  being  severe 
and  graceful. 

A  new  dlflBoulty  has  occurred  in  the  practical  working  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  heat  is  so  great  that  the  stokers  cannot  live  through  it.  A 
Sunderland  steamer  has  arrived  out  in  Calcutta  with  every  stoker  dead ; 
several  others  have  suffered  severely ;  and  nearly  all  that  have  passed 
through  tell  tlie  same  story.  Climatological  maps  show  that,  although 
neither  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  nor  the  Bed  Sea  is  equatorial,  the  "  district 
of  greatest  heat"  throughout  the  wliole  globe  is  a  small  space  which 
crosses  the  Eed  Sea,  Arabia,  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Bonnet  proved  that  if  the  under  part  of  leaves  be  placed  upward  the 
leaf  will  gradually  turn  back  to  its  natural  position.  M.  Duchartre  has 
proved  that  the  same  phenomenon  takes  place  with  the  caps  of  mush- 
rooms. When  they  are  compelled  to  grow  witli  their  heads  downward, 
they  form  a  sharp  bend  in  the  stem,  a  little  below  the  cap,  so  as  to  turn 
the  head  up  into  its  natural  position.  M.  Duchartre  remarks  that  this 
fact  contradicts  the  theory  which  attributes  the  direction  taken  by  the 
organs  of  plants  to  their  weight. 

A  collection  of  enamelled  porcelains  has  been  discovered  on  Mount 
Beuvray,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gallic  oppidum,  Bibracte,  where  excava- 
tions on  a  large  scale  have  been  made  during  the  last  two  years.  The 
earthen  and  porcelain  vases  are  uniformly  stamped  with  Greek  letters, 
which  confirms  the  assertion  of  Ciesar  that  the  ancient  Gauls  made  use 
of  Greek  characters  in  writing  their  language. 

It  used  to  be  commonly  asserted  that  the  temperature  of  newly-born 
infants  was,  on  the  first  two  days,  lower  than  that  of  adults ;  but  M. 
Andral  has  recently  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  it  is  only 
for  the  first  half-hour  after  birth,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  incomplete 
action  of  the  respiratory  functions,  that  the  infant's  temperature  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  adult. 

The  observatory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  being  in  the  market  for  the 
comparatively  small  sum  of  five  hundred  guineas,  it  is  proposed  to  raise 
that  sum  by  public  subscription,  and  present  the  building  to  the  British 
nation  either  at  South  Kensington  or  elsewhere.  Some  American  spec- 
ulators are  also  said  to  be  desirous  of  purchasinsr  the  observatoi-y. 

The  Indian  Medical  Journal  publishes  an  experiment  to  show  that 
the  monkey  is  proof  against  strychnine. 
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The  Great  Earl   of  nesmond. 

IT  is  well  known  that  the  great  Earl  of  Desmond,  though  history 
pretends  to  dispose  of  him  diflferently,  lives  to  this  hour  enchanted 
in  his  castle,  with  all  his  household,  at  the  bottom  of  Lough  Guir,  in 
Munster. 

There  was  not,  in  his  day,  in  all  the  world,  so  accomplished  a  magi- 


cian as  he.  His  fairest  castle  stood  upon  an  island  in  the  lake,  and  to 
this  he  brought  his  young  and  beautiful  bride,  whom  he  loved  but  too 
well ;  for  she  prevailed  upon  his  folly  to  risk  all  to  gratify  her  imperious 
caprice.  They  had  not  been  long  in  this  beautiful  castle  when  she  one 
day  presented  herself  in  the  chamber  in  which  her  husband  studied  his 
forbidden  art,  and  there  implored  him  to  exhibit  before  her  some  of  the 
wonders  of  his  evil  science.  He  resisted  long ;  but  her  entreaties, 
tears,  and  wheedlings,  were  at  length  too  much  for  him,  and  he  con- 
sented. But,  before  beginning  those  astonishing  transformations  with 
which  he  was  about  to  amaze  her,  he  explained  to  her  the  awful  condi- 
tions and  dangers  of  the  experiment. 

Alone  in  this  vast  apartment,  the  walls  of  which  were  lapped,  fai 
below,  by  the  lake  whose  dark  waters  lay  waiting  to  swallow  them,  she 
must  witness  a  certain  series  of  frightful  phenomena,  which,  once  com- 
menced, he  could  neither  abridge  nor  mitigate ;  and  if,  throughout  their 
ghastly  succession,  she  spoke  one  word,  or  uttered  one  exclamation,  the 
castle  and  all  that  it  contained  would  in  one  instant  subside  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  there  to  remain,  under  the  servitude  of  a  strong 
spell,  for  ages. 

The  dauntless  curiosity  of  the  lady  having  prevailed,  and  the  oaken 
door  of  the  study  being  locked  and  barred,  the  fatal  experiments  com- 
menced. Muttering  a  spell,  as  he  stood  before  her,  feathers  sprouted 
thickly  over  him,  his  face  became  contracted  and  hooked,  a  cadaverous 
smell  filled  the  air,  and,  with  heavy,  winnowing  wings,  a  gigantic  vul- 
ture rose  in  his  stead,  and  swept  round  and  round  the  room,  as  if  on 
the  point  of  pouncing  upon  her. 

The  lady  commanded  herself  through  this  trial,  and  instantly  an- 
other began. 

The  bird  alighted  near  the  door,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  changed, 
she  saw  not  how,  into  a  horribly-deformed  and  dwarfish  hag,  who,  with 
yellow  skin  hanging  about  her  face,  and  enormous  eyes,  swung  herself 
on  crutches  toward  the  lady,  her  mouth  foaming  with  fury,  and  her 
grimaces  and  contortions  becoming  more  and  more  hideous  every  mo- 
ment, till  she  rolled  with  a  yell  on  the  floor,  in  a  horrible  convulsion,  at 
the  lady's  feet,  and  then  changed  into  a  huge  serpent,  which  came  sweep- 
ing and  arching  toward  her,  with  crest  erect  and  quivering  tongue.  Sud- 
denly, as  it  seemed  on  the  point  of  darting  at  her,  she  saw  her  Imsband 
in  its  stead,  standing  pale  before  her,  and,  with  his  finger  on  his  lip,  en- 
forcing the  continued  necessity  of  silence.  He  then  placed  himself  at 
his  length  on  the  floor,  and  began  to  stretch  himself  out  and  out,  longer 
and  longer,  until  his  head  nearly  reached  to  one  end  of  the  vast  room 
and  his  feet  to  the  other.  • 

This  horror  overcame  her.  The  ill-starred  lady  uttered  a  wild  scream, 
whereupon  the  castle  and  all  that  was  within  it  sank  in  a  moment  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lake. 

But,  once  in  every  seven  years,  by  night,  the  Earl  of  Desmond  and 
his  retinue  emerge,  and  cross  the  lake,  in  shadowy  cavalcade.  His 
white  horse  is  shod  with  silver.  On  that  one  night  the  earl  may  ride 
till  daybreak,  and  it  behooves  him  to  make  good  use  of  his  time ;  for, 
until  the  silver  shoes  of  his  steed  be  worn  through,  the  spell  that  holds 
him  and  his  beneath  the  lake  will  retain  its  power. 

Thackeray   and   Dickens. 

Mr.  George  Hodder,  of  London,  has  just  published  a  volume  of 
"Memories  of  My  Time,  including  Personal  Keminiscences  of  Eminent 
Men,"  which  is  reviewed  in  the  Spectator  at  some  length.  We  quote  the 
following  from  the  review : 

"  In  public,  Tliackeray  was  much  oppressed  by  nervousness,  and 
the  thought  of  having  to  speak  made  him  miserable.  '  Why  don't  they 
get  Dickens  to  take  the  chair? '  he  asked  once.  '  He  can  make  a  speech, 
and  a  good  one.  I'm  of  no  use ;  they  little  think  how  nervous  I  am, 
and  Dickens  doesn't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word.'  A  propoa  of  this, 
Mr.  Hodder  says  that  he  himself  once  asked  Mr.  Dickens  if  he  ever  felt 
nervous  when  called  upon  to  speak,  and  the  reply  was :  '  Not  in  the 
least.  The  first  time  I  took  the  chair  at  a  public  dinner,  I  felt  .just  as 
much  confidence  as  if  I  had  done  the  same  thing  a  hundred  times  be- 
fore.' The  draft  of  the  speech,  which  Thackeray  made  at  the  dinner 
given  him  before  he  started  for  America,  is  printed  by  Mr.  Hodder,  with 
a  remark  that  the  speech,  as  delivered,  fell  far  short  of  the  speech  as 
written.  There  is  an  air  of  painful  preparation  with  aw.int  of  conversa- 
tional ease  about  the  sentences,  and  we  can  understand  that  the  eflCect 
would  be  somewhat  fragmentary.  Mr.  Hodder  says  that  Thackeray  did 
not  learn  this  speech  by  heart,  which  we  believe  was  his  usual  custom. 
We  are  told,  indeed,  that  even  when  he  had  learned  his  speech  by  heart 
he  sometimes  collapsed  in  the  middle.  It  was  natural  that  he  should 
envy  Mr.  Dickens's  fluency  and  self-command ;  yet  it  seems  to  us  that 
both  would  have  been  at  variance  with  Thackeray's  individuality.  The 
fact  that  he  could  not  make  a  speech  without  as  careful  preparation  as 
he  would  have  bestowed  upon  one  of  his  books  harmonizes  with  every 
thing  that  we  learn  about  his  method  of  composition.  Jlr.  Hodder  tells 
us  that,  in  dictating,  Thackeray  was  as  calm  and  deliberate  as  if  he  was 
reading  in  public ;  that,  when  any  thing  humorous  occurred  and  the 
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amanuensis  laughed,  Thackeray's  face  was  grave  and  unmoved ;  thnt 
he  would  constantly  change  his  position,  or  suggest  a  different  pen  or  a 
different  kind  of  paper,  with  the  evident  ohject  of  giving  himself  a  dis- 
traction. All  this  is  eminently  characteristic,  and  explains  much  of  the 
tone  of  Thackeray's  writings,  while  it  bears  witness  to  the  severity  of 
his  mental  labor." 

A  Funny    Bird. 

A  recent  traveller  in  Australia  thus  describes  the  performances  of  a 
tame  cockatoo,  known  by  its  pet-name  of  "  the  Doctor : " 

"  It  pretended  to  have  a  violent  toothache,  and  nursed  its  beak  in 
its  claw,  rocking  itself  backward  and  forward  as  if  in  the  greatest  agony, 
and,  in  answer  to  all  the  remedies  which  were  proposed,  croaking  out, 
'  Oh,  it  ain't  a  bit  of  good  ! '  and,  finally,  sidling  up  to  the  edge  of  its 
perch ,  and  saying,  in  a  hoarse  but  confidential  whisper :  '  Give  us  a  drop 
of  whiskey,  do.'' " 

It  would  also  pretend  to  sew,  holding  a  little  piece  of  cloth  under- 
neath the  claw  which  rested  on  the  perch  and  going  through  the  motions 
with  the  other,  getting  into  difficulties  with  its  thread,  and  finally  set- 
ting up  a  loud  song  in  praise  of  sewing-machines,  just  as  if  it  were  an 
advertisement. 

"  The  '  Doctor's'  best  performance  is  when  he  imitates  a  hawk.  He 
reserves  this  fine  piece  of  acting  until  his  mistress  is  feeding  her  poul- 
try;  then,  when  all  the  hens  and  chickens,  turkeys,  and  pigeons,  are  in 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  breakfast  or  supper,  the  peculiar  shrill  cry 
ol'  a  hawk  is  heard  overhead,  and  the  '  Doctor'  is  seen  circling  in  the 
air,  uttering*a  scream  occasionally.  The  fowls  never  find  out  that  it  is 
a  hoa.'C,  but  run  to  shelter,  cackling  in  the  greatest  alarm — hens  clucking 
loudly  for  their  chicks,  turkeys  crouching  under  the  bushes,  the  pigeons 
taking  refuge  m  their  house.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  quite  clear, 
cocky  changes  his  wild  note  for  peals  of  laughter  from  a  high  tree,  and, 
finally  alighting  on  the  top  of  a  hencoop  filled  with  trembling  chickens, 
remarks,  in  a  suffocated  voice,  '  You'll  be  the  death  of  me  ! '" 

A  Persistent  Lover. 
Prince  Auguste  de  Broglie  took  a  tutor  for  his  children  in  ISfiS — 
a  young  man,  named  Henri  Teulat.  He  gave  great  satisfaction.  The 
prince's  children  swept  away  prizes  at  the  public  schools,  and  M. 
Teulat  was  regarded  with  esteem  and  friendship.  In  1867  a  change 
came  over  these  relations.  One  day.  Prince  Auguste,  who  had  long 
been  ill  with  consumption,  was  ordered  by  his  physicians  to  go  to  Nice. 
He  insisted  upon  knowing  the  whole  truth  about  his  condition.  When 
the  doctors  told  him  he  was  a  doomed  man,  and  that  a  sojourn  at  Nice 
would  but  prolong  his  life  a  few  months,  he  refused  to  quit  Paris,  pre- 
ferring to  die  at  home  and  among  kindred  and  friends.  The  melan- 
choly intelligence  was  broken  to  his  wife.  Sobbing,  she  retii'ed  to  her 
chamber  to  write  letters  to  her  family  announcing  the  imminent  catas- 
trophe. While  she  was  so  engaged,  her  chamber-door  opened ;  she 
turned,  .and,  seeing  it  was  only  M.  Teulat,  she  continued  to  write.  Sud- 
denly, she  felt  a  kiss  upon  her  cheek — Itf.  Teulat  was  kissing  her !  She 
sprang  to  her  feet  to  ring  for  servants  to  extrude  the  insolent  fellow  (an 
earth-worm  enamoured  of  a  star  !) ;  but  he  fell  at  her  feet,  implored  for- 
giveness, and  begged  her  not  to  create  a  scandal.  She  granted  his  re- 
quest ;  but  at  confession  the  director  of  her  conscience,  a  Jesuit  father, 
ordered  her  to  tell  her  husband  what  had  oceuiTed.  Slie  did  so.  M. 
Teulat  expressed  such  deep  contrition  that  Prince  Auguste  pardoned  him, 
and  when  he  died  g.ive  him  an  affectionate  sh.ake-hands.  M.  Teulat  re- 
mained in  the  house  as  tutor.  Over  head  and  ears  iu  love  with  tlie 
princess,  he  was  at  last  unable  to  refrain  from  dcoLiring  it  again.  Her 
answer  was  his  dismissal.  Once  out  of  the  house,  he  seemed  unable  to 
live  without  sight  of  her.  He  dogged  her  continually ;  he  followed  her 
when  she  went  out  shopping ;  he  passed  nights  under  her  window  ;  he 
ran  after  her  carriage,  and  one  day  leaped  into  it  by  surprise,  to  be  as- 
tonished to  find  by  the  princess's  side  her  father.  Count  Vidar.  He' 
wrote  her  letter  after  letter,  eighteen  or  twenty  pages  long,  full  of 
amorous  protest.itions  and  the  usual  "  soft  nonsense"  with  which  lovers 
fill  their  letters.  She  appealed  at  last  to  her  brother-in-law.  Prince  Ray- 
mond de  Broglie,  to  rid  her  of  this  pertinacious  lover.  He  procured  liis 
arrest  aa  a  lunatic,  and  incarceration  in  an  asylum. 

,  Bismarck. 

We  cannot  consider  him  as  a  really  gresit  statesman,  though  he  has 
certainly^  gifts  of  the  highest  order.  He  is  a  first-rate  diplomatist  and 
negotiator.  No  man  can  captivate  more  adroitly  those  he  wants  to  win ; 
nobody  knows  better  how  to  strike  at  the  right  moment,  or  to  wait  when 
the  tide  is  running  in  his  favor.  His  pcrson.al  courage  is  great,  physi- 
cally as  well  as  morally ;  he  shrinks  before  nothing  conducive  to  his 
end.  He  is  not  naturally  eloquent ;  but  his  speeches  are  generally  im- 
pressive and  full  of  terse  argument.  He  is  a  capital  companion  in  so- 
ciety, witty,  genial,  sparkling  in  his  conversation.  His  private  life  is 
pure ;  nobody  has  accused  him  of  having  used  his  higli  position  for  liis 
pecuniary  advantage.    It  is  natural  that  such  qualities,  backed  by  an 


indomitable  will,  a  strong  belief  in  himself,  and  an  originally  robunt 
constitution,  should  achieve  much.  But  by  the  side  ■  of  these  virtues 
the  darker  shades  are  not  wanting.  We  will  not  reproach  him  with  am- 
bition ;  it  is  natural  that  such  a  man  should  be  ambitious.  But  his  am- 
bition goes  far  to  identify  the  interests  of  his  country  with  his  own  per 
sonal  power.  Every  thing  is  personal  with  him ;  he  never  forgets  a 
slight,  and  persecutes  people  wlio  have  offended  him  with  the  most  un- 
worthy malice.  His  strong  will  degenerates  frequently  into  absurd  ob- 
stinacy ;  he  is  feared  by  his  subordinates,  but  we  never  heard  that  any- 
body loved  him.  Driven  into  a  strait,  his  courage  becomes  the  reckless 
daring  of  the  gambler  who  stakes  every  thing  on  one  card.  He  can  tell 
tlie  very  reverse  of  the  truth  with  an  amazing  coolness  ;  still  oftener  he 
will  tell  the  plain  truth  when  he  knows  that  he  will  not  be  believed.  He 
is  a  great  comedian,  performing  admirably  the  part  he  chooses  to  play. 
He  knows  how  to  flatter  his  interlocutors  by  assuming  an  air  of  genuine 
admiration  for  their  talents ;  they  leave  him  charmed  by  his  condescen- 
sion, while  he  laughs  at  the  fools  who  took  his  first  words  for  soUd  cash. 

First  and.  Last. 
They  sat  together,  hand  in  hand ; 

The  sunset  flickered  low ; 
The  fickle  sea  crept  up  the  strand. 

And  caught  the  after-glow. 

He  sang  a  song,  a  little  song 

No  other  poet  knew ; 
And  she  looked  up  and  thought  him  strong, 

Looked  down  and  dreamed  him  true. 

The  fickle  sea  crept  up  the  strand,    ■ 

And  laughed  a  wanton  laugh — 
Took  up  the  song  the  poet  planned, 

And  sang  the  other  half. 

Times  change  ;  the  two  went  diverse  ways. 

The  evening-shades  increase 
On  him,  grown  old  in  fame  and  praise. 

And  her  in  household  peace. 

The. echo  of  the  false  sweet  words 

He  spoke  so  long  ago 
Has  passed  as  pass  the  summer-birds 

Before  the  winter-snow. 

But  as  to-night  the  angel's  hand 

loosens  the  sUver  cord. 
And  calls  her  to  that  other  land 

Of  love's  supreme  reward, 

She  hears  but  one  sound,  silent,  long, 

A  whisper  soft  and  low — 
The  echo  of  the  false  sweet  song 

He  sang  so  long  ago. 

The  Iron  and  Coal  Fields  of  Virginia. 

Certain  European  and  Pennsylvania  iron-men  have  recently  had  their 
attention  drawn  to  the  u-on  and  coal  deposits  of  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  have  caused  examinations  to  be  made  of  the  region  lying  be- 
tween the  Blue  Eidge  and  the  Ohio  Kiver  by  experts  and  practical  iron- 
men.  The  results  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  that  section  of  the 
country,  and  indirectly  to  the  mineral  interests  of  the  whole  country. 
In  regard  to  the  coal-deposits  in  the  Kanawha  Valley,  one  of  them  writes 
that  the  area  of  coal-beds  exceeds  that  of  all  the  known  deposits  of 
Great  Britain ;  that  the  coal  is  of  excellent  quality  both  for  fuel  and 
smelting  pui-poses  ;  that  it  is  most  accessible  ;  and  that  it  can  be  trans- 
ported to  the  iron-ores  lying  on  either  edge  of  the  coal-field  at  a  very 
small  cost. 

The  Kanawha  coal-beds  abound  in  the  bituminous,  the  cannel,  ana 
tlie  "  splint "  coal,  lying  high  above  water-level,  and  it  can  be  minea 
.and  put  into  cars  at  less  than  one  dollar  per  ton.  A  hundred  miles  east 
of  the  coal,  and  less  than  a  hundred  miles  west  and  north,  are  iron-ore 
deposits  of  great  extent  and  excellent  quality.  To  unite  these  ingre- 
dients so  as  to  produce  pig-iron  at  rates  less  than  half  its  present  cost 
in  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania,  nothing  is  needed  but  a  line  of  railroad,  and 
the  Chesapeake  and  Oliin  Railroad  Company  are  now  building  the  ex- 
tension of  their  line  up  tlie  Kanawha  Valley,  right  across  this  coal-field, 
so  as  to  connect  these  several  centres  of  iron  and  coal  mining,  and  to 
give  an  outlet  for  the  metal  both  to  the  seaboard  and  the  Western 
market. 

The  Hon.  Howell  Fisher,  an  experienced  geologist  and  iron-worker 
of  Pennsylvania,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that,  upon  the  completion  of 
this  line  of  raUroad  within  a  few  months,  pig-iron  can  be  produced  in 
illimitable  quantities  along  the  line  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  at  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  dollars  per  ton,  according  to  the  location,  or  nearly 
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fifty  per  cent,  less  tluni  its  cost  on  the  Lehigh.  Water-power,  wood, 
and  field-proditee,  can  be  had  there  in  abundance,  and  at  but  little  cost. 
Every  element  of  successful  manufacture  is  to  be  found  in  West  Vir- 
ginia ;  and,  if  the  nearness  to  the  fuel  and  ores  is  a  controlling  element 
in  manufacture,  a  new  Pittsburg  and  a  new  Manchester  will  probably 
arise  iu  West  Virginia. 

Foreign  capitalists  are  just  beginning  to  be  attracted  to  the  extent 
au<l  richness  of  our  mineral  deposits.  The  district  within  a  hundred 
m.ieo  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  Eiver  is  said  to  contain  enough  ore 
and  ccaJ,  near  the  surface,  to  suffice  for  the  wants  of  the  United  States 
for  the  nett  'housand  years.  New  railroads  are  pushing  into  that  re- 
gion from  all  quarters,  to  connect  with  the  trunk-line  to  the  ocean — 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio. 

Louisa  Stuart  Costello. 
Miss  Costello,  an  authoress  of  some  repute  a  few  years  ago,  died  on 
April  2ith,  at  Boulogne,  France,  aged  seventy-one  years.  This  lady's 
books,  highly  prized  in  their  day,  are  not  out  of  date  with  the  present 
generation  of  readers.  Her  best  works,  chiefly  describing  those  parts 
of  France  least  known  in  England  at  the  time  they  appeared,  combine 
graphic  description  v^ith  that  kind  of  anecdotical  archueology  which 
varies  the  narrative  of  travel  and  adventure.  Miss  Costello  made  accu- 
rate and  picturesque  use  of  accessible  public  documents  in  her  "  Sum- 
mer amidst  the  Bocages  and  the  Vhies,"  "  Pilgrimage  to  the  Auvergne," 
and  "Beam  and  the  Pyrenees:  a  Legendary  Tour  in  the  Country  of 
Henri  Quatre."  Louis  Philippe  niarked  his  approval  of  these  and  other 
works  by  presenting  the  authoress  with  a  very  valuable  jewelled  orna- 
ment. Her  style,  always  bright  and  facile,  gave  much  curren^'y  also  to 
her  histories.  Memoirs  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  of  Mary  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy, of  eminent  Englishwomen,  and  of  other  French  and  English 
celebrities,  are  in  as  much  circulating-library  vogue  even  now  as  her 
poems  and  romances  are.  Among  these  may  be  enumerated  "  Speci- 
mens of  the  Early  Poetry  of  France,"  "Clara  Fane,"  "Catherine  de 
Medici,"  "  The  Queen's  Poisoner,"  and  "  Gabrielle."  "  The  Rose  Gar- 
den of  Persia,"  an  ctquisitely-printed  volume,  exhibits  her  skill  as  an 
artist  as  well  as  an  authoress.  Always  industrious.  Miss  Costello  ac- 
quired a  small  competence  by  her  pen,  which  was  supplemented  by  a 
liberal  pension  from  the  Burdett  family  and  a  small  one  from  govern- 
ment, and  retired,  although  blessed  with  troops  of  friends,  to  live  alone 
at  Boulogne.  In  the  autumn  of  last  year  she  visited  London  with  her 
medical  adviser  to  consult  Sir  William  Ferguson  respecting  a  swelling 
in  her  mouth.  Poor  lady !  this  was  her  doom.  Virulent  canceV  had 
commenced  its  ravages,  and  she  returned  to  Boulogne  simply  to  die. 

The  Modern  Novel. 
Undeniably,  the  modern  novel  is  one  of  the  most  important  moral 
agents  of  the  community.  The  essayist  may  write  for  his  liundreds, 
the  preacher  preach  to  his  thousands ;  but  the  novelist  counts  his  au- 
dience by  millions.  His  power  is  threefold ;  over  heart,  reason,  and 
fancy.  The  orator  we  hear  eagerly ;  but,  as  his  voice  fades  from  us,  his 
lessons  depart.  Tlie  moral  philosopher  we  read  and  digest  by  degrees, 
in  a  serious,  ponderous  way.  But  the  really  good  writer  of  fiction  takes 
us  altogether  by  storm.  Young  and  old,  grave  and  gay,  learned  or  ima- 
ginative— who  of  us  is  safe  from  his  influence  ?  He  creeps  innocently 
on  our  family-table  in  the  shape  of  those  three  well-thumbed  library- 
volumes,  sits  for  days  after  invisibly  at  our  fireside — a  provocative  of 
incessant  discussion ;  slowly  but  surely,  either  by  admiration  or  aver- 
sion, liis  opinions,  ideas,  feelings,  impress  themselves  upon  us,  which 
impression  remains  long  alter  we  have  come  to  that  age,  if  we  ever 
reach  it — which  all  good  angels  forbid ! — when  we  don't  "  care  to  read 
novels."  The  amount  of  new  thoughts  scattered  broadcast  over  society 
within  one  month  of  the  appearance  of  a  really  popular  novel,  the  in- 
numerable discussions  it  creates,  and  the  general  influence  which  it  ex- 
ercises in  the  public  mind,  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  of 
our  day.  For  the  novelist  has  in  our  day  ceased  to  be  a  mere  story- 
teller or  rdmancist. 

The  Dangerous  Age. 

Balzac,  in  his  "Physiologic  du  Mariage,"  asserts  —  what  to  the 
young  must  appear  a  paradox,  though  the  middle-aged,  doubtless,  ac- 
cept it  as  an  undeniable  truth  —  that  man  is  never  so  dangerous  to 
woman  as  at  the  age  of  about  fifty.  Wait  till  you  come  to  jifty  years, 
and,  if  you  are  worth  calling  a  man,  you  will,  according  to  Balzac,  by 
that  time  have  made  yourself  a  name  in  the  world.  You  will  have  ac- 
quired the  art  of  polite  conversation,  and  in  the  course  of  a  well-spent 
life  will  have  gained  such  a  knowledge  of  feminine  ways  and  feminine 
weaknesses  that,  once  puzzled  by  your  reputation  and  charmed  by  your 
talk,  the  woman  whom  you  may  have  done  the  honor  to  select  as  a  vic- 
tim will  be  powerless  before  you.  A  man  of  fifty  years  of  age  may, 
it  is  true,  be  supposed  to  have  lost  one  or  more  teeth,  a  little  hair,  and 
to  have  gained  a  few  wrinkles  ;  but  into  the  teeth  question,  the  hair 
question,  and  the  question  of  wrinkles,  the  great  physiologist  does  not 
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condescend  to  enter.  Knowledge  of  the  enemy  is  the  great  qualification 
his  conqueror  must  possess.  Every  young  man,  before  getting  married, 
should,  according  to  Balzac,  "  have  dissected  at  least  one  woman ; "  and 
the  bachelor  who  remains  a  bachelor  persistently  until  the  age  of  fllty 
may  be  expected  to  have  "  dissected  "  a  good  many  women. 

English  Nobility. 
The  founders  of  the  families  of  the  present  Earls  of  Essex  and  Craven 
were  William  Capel,  a  draper,  and  William  Craven,  a  tailor.  The  mod- 
ern Dukes  of  Northumberland  derive  their  male  descent  fi'om  Hugh 
Siuithson,  an  apothecary,  and  the  modern  Earls  of  Warwick  from  Wil- 
liam Greville,  a  wool-stapler.  The  Earls  of  Dartmouth,  Radnor,  Ducie, 
Poinfret,  Tankerville,  and  Coventry,  are  descended  from  a  skinner,  a 
silk-worker,  a  tailor,  a  Calais  merchant,  and  the 
ccrs.     The  ancestors  of  the  Earls  of  Dudley  and  ] 

and  goldsmiths,  and  those  of  the  Dukes  of  Leeds,  the  Earls  of  Cowper, 
Fitzwilliam,  and'Darnley,  Lords  Dormer,  Leigh,  Hill,  Dacre,  Willough- 
by  de  Ereby,  and  Carrington,  were  all  tradesmen  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Lord  Ashburton,  Lord  Overstone,  Lord  Belper,  and  Lord  Wolverton, 
arc  iustances  iu  our  own  day  of  merchants,J(ianufacturers,  and  bankers, 
who  have  been  raised  to  the  peerage. 

Eastern   Progress. 

The  King  of  Ava  is  determined  that  his  dominions  shall  no  longer 
be  out  of  the  world  altogether.  His  majesty  has  offered  to  open  tele- 
graphic communications  between  his  capital  and  Eangooti,  bearing  the 
whole  of  the  expenditure  from  his  own  purse.  The  Indian  viceroy  has 
expressed  his  pleasure  with  the  proposition,  and  has  caused  his  thanks 
to  be  conveyed  to  his  majesty.  The  viceroy  has  also  ruled  that  the  ex- 
pense of  the  telegraphic  establishment  along  the  line  passing  through 
British  territories  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  Government  of  India. 

The  Japanese  Government  appears  for  the  first  time  as  a  borrower  in 
the  London  market,  and  invites  the  confidence  of  the  English  capitalists 
to  the  amount  of  one  million  sterling,  for  tht  purpose  of  constructing 
railways  in  that  country. 


^aricttts. 

CHARLES  JAMES  FOX,  the  English  statesman,  being  once  at  Ascot 
races  with  his  intimate  companion.  General  Conway,  missed  his 
snuffbox.  Tlie  general  was  lucky  enough  to  discover  the  thief,  and  seize 
him  before  he  coidd  get  clear.  Upon  this  the  man  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
with  many  tears  besought  Fox  to  pardon  him  and  not  expose  him  to  ruin, 
for  he  was  a  poor  weaver  in  great  destitution,  and  this  was  the  first  of- 
fence against  the  laws  that  he  had  ever  committed.  Fox  was  greatly 
affected,  and  not  only  let  the  offender  go,  but  gave  him  a  guinea.  Shortly 
after  this,  having  occasion  to  use  his  box,  he  found  no  sign  of  it  in  the 
pocket  where  he  had  replaced  it,  and,  turning  to  General  Conway,  said, 
"  My  snuffbox  is  gone  again."  "  Yes,"  replied  the  latter,  "  I  saw  the 
scamp  take  it  the  second  time,  when  you  gave  him  the  money,  hut  I 
thought  I  wouldn't  interfere  again." 

An  Indian  newspaper,  in  reporting  the  sudden  death  of  the  jailer  of 
Darjeeling,  says  a  suspicion  arose  of  his  having  come  by  his  death  by 
foul  means,  on  the  ground  that,  as  he  was  a  very  tall  man,  the  Booteahs 
had  probably  had  poison  administered  to  him  in  order  to  rifle  his  grave 
of  his  splendidly  long  thigh-hones.  It  appears  that  parties  of  Booteahs 
occasionally  prowl  into  Daijeeling  on  dark  nights,  and  desecrate  the 
burial-grounds  there,  in  search  of  human  thigh-hones  of  good  length, 
which  they  especially  prize  and  make  trumpets  of  1 

A  Chinese  lady  of  rank  in  San  Francisco  walks  attended  by  three 
maids  of  honor  bearing  lighted  sticks  of  punk,  highly  perfumed.  Her 
face  is  piainted  with  a  reckless  disregard  of  expense,  and  her  hair  is 
saturated  with  oil.  Running  through  the  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head 
is  an  ivory  dumb-bell.  On  her  head — gracefully  waving  in  the  wind — 
is  a  flower,  which,  from  the  fertilizing  effects  oil  is  supposed  to  have,  is 
judged  to  be  indigenous.  Her  short,  highly-colored  silk  dress  is  beau- 
tifully embroidered,  and  her  feet  are  encased  in  the  customary  canoe- 
shaped  sandals. 

A  new  mode  of  postal  communication  is  being  employed  in  Austria 
for  short  and  insignificant  messages.  Cards  are  sold  for  three  centimes, 
and  the  sender  writes  the  address  on  one  side,  the  message  on  the 
other,  and  throws  it  into  the  nearest  letter-box,  thus  economizing  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  envelopes.  The  postal  cards  are  stamped  and 
circulated  by  thousands  over  the  Austrian  empire,  and  they  are  in  uni- 
versal use  at  railway  stations,  and  for  correspondence  on  journeys. 

Brigham  Young  recently  admonished  his  brethren  against  chewing 
tobacco  while  in  meeting,  and  cautioned  the  doorkeeper  if  they  found 
any  one  persisting  in  the  practice  "to  take  him  and  lead  him  out  care- 
fully and  kindly."   The  prophet  ended  by  saying :  "  Elders  of  Israel,  if 
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you  must  chew  tobacco,  omit  it  while  in  meeting,  and  when  you  leave 
you  can  take  a  double  portion  if  you  wish  to." 

"  Is  my  face  dirty  ?  "  asked  a  young  lady  from  the  backwoods,  while 
seated  with  her  aunt  at  the  dinner-table,  on  a  steamboat  running  from 
Cairo  to  New  Orleans.  "Dirty?  No.  Why  did  you  ask  ? "  "Because 
that  insulting  waiter  insists  upon  putting  a  towel  beside  my  plate.  I've 
thrown  three  under  the  table,  and  yet  eveiy  tune  he  comes  around  he 
puts  another  one  before  me." 

The  Duke  of  Cleveland,  the  Earl  Grey,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Baron 
Strafford,  Earl  Derby,  and  many  other  noblemen,  have  mansions  in  St. 
James's  Squai-e,  which  is  the  favorite  square  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  probably 
on  account  of  his  devotion  to  the  late  Earl  of  Derby.  Norfolk  is  the 
only  Eoman  Catholic  duke  in  the  square,  but  he  is  a  mere  youngster. 

Chief-Justice  Gilpin,  of  Delaware,  says  that  the  best  liquor  law  the 
State  ever  had  was  almost  a  literal  transcript  of  one  framed  by  William 
Peun,  and  that  the  Legislature,  by  its  persistent  tinkering,  had  been 
steadily  making  it  worse  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

In  San  Joaquin  Valley,  California,  butter  is  made  by  placing  the 
cream  in  a  thick  linen  sack,  and  burying  the  parcel  in  the  earth  over 
night.  The  sand  absorbs  the  milk,  and  in  the  morning  the  butter  is 
found  as  well  worked  as  by  an  hour's  churning, 

A  Scandinavian  preacher  in  Illinois  occupies  three  hou!-s  in  the  de- 
livery of  a  sermon.  Recently  his  congregation  passed  a  resolution  that 
he  should  cloU  his  sermons  at  one  o'clock,  but  at  his  urgent  soUcitation 
it  was  extended  to  two. 

Baroness  Kuffini  died  recently  in  Paris,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 
She  lived  in  a  miserable  hovel,  for  which  she  paid  twenty  francs  rent 
per  month.  One  million  francs  were  found  hoarded  in  her  room  after 
her  death. 

The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  presented  to  the  University  of  O.xford, 
■where  his  sou  Prince  Hassan  is  now  a  student,  a  complete  collection  of 
Oriental  literature,  printed  at  Boulak,  comprising  seventy-four  distinct 
works,  in  one  hundred  and  forty  volumes. 

It  is  said  that  one  United  States  Senator  congratulated  another  Sena- 
tor who  had  just  concluded  one  of  his  great  eiforts,  thus :  "  A  great 
speech — the  best  speech  I  ever  heard  delivered  by  a-  man  who  knew  so 
little  about  his  subject." 

The  mayor  of  an  enterprising  Western  city  profoundly  remarks  to  his 
fellow-citizens  that  "  water  is  a  useful  element  in  case  of  fire."  These 
are  what  the  poet  Gray  meant  by  "  words  that  burn." 

The  richest  corporation  in  Europe  is  an  English  company  which,  many 
years  ago,  secured  a  monopoly  for  gas-lighting  nineteen  of  the  principal 
cities,  most  of  them  national  capitals. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  new  novel  "  Lothair  "  bears" on  its  title-page  this  sug- 
gestive motto  from  Terence :  "  Nbsie  omnia  ?iwc,  salus  est  adolescmtulis" 
— It  is  salutary  for  youth  to  know  all  these  things. 

The  assertion  so  frequently  made,  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrest  the 
flight  of  time,  is  altogether  erroneous,  for  1^110  is  there  that  cannot 
"stop  a  minute?" 

The  Spaniards  have  a  saying,  "  At  eighteen  marrj'  your  d.aughter  to 
*ier  superior;  at  twenty,  to  her  equal;  at  thirty,  to  anybody  that  will 
have  her." 

A  member  of  Sorosis  wants  to  know  why,  since  New  York  has  a 
city-ohamberlain,  it  shouldn't  also  have  a  city-chambermaid.  We  give 
it  up. 

It  is  said  that  the  tobacco-trade  in  New  York  is  represented  by  so 
many  nationalities  that  fifty-three  difierent  languages  are  spoken  by  the 
cigar-dealers  on  Broadway. 

An  Irishman,  sent  to  the  Wisconsin  State-prison,  was  asked  what 
trade  he  preferred  to  learn.  He  said  that,  if  it  was  all  the  same  to  them, 
he  preferred  to  be  a  sailor. 

A  writer  in  Tinslei/'s  Maffazine  believes  that  there  never  have  been 
80  many  good  actors  and  actresses  on  the  stage,  since  theatrical  shows 
began,  as  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Disraeli  was  offered  si.xteen  thousand  pounds  for  the  copyright 
of  his  novel  "Lothair,"  but  he  refused  it,  and  the  work  is  published 
solely  on  the  account  of  the  author. 

Nine  of  the  thirty  oldest  baronies  in  the  English  peerage  are  held  by 
Eoman  Catholics,  namely :  Beaumont,  Vau.x,  Camoys,  Stourton,  Petre, 
Arundel,  Dormer,  Stiifford,  and  Clifford. 

The  King  of  Siam,  his  name  is  Soinbeteh-Phrt-Poramendz-JIaha- 
Ohualu-Korn. 

Tlie  Territorial  librarian  of  New  Mexico  has  caused  considerable  in- 


dignation to  the  citizens  thereabouts  by  selling  off  the  records  of  two 
hundred  years  and  valuable  titles  to  property  for  old  wrapping-paper. 

It  has  been  decided,  when  a  man  so  far  forgets  himself  as  to  bite  off 
a  portion  of  another  individual's  nose,  he  ought  to  be  bound  over  to 
keep  the  piece. 

When  women  come  to  sit  in  the  jury-box,  possibly  infants  may  get 
to  be  criers  in  court. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  miles  of  street  railway  in 
Philadelphia,  and  six  hundred  and  eighty-eight  cars. 

The  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  in  Paris  has 
made  a  movement  against  frying  small  fish  and  eels  alive. 

Mark  Twain  says  that  the  Sandwich  Islands  dish  of  plain  dog  "  is 
only  our  cherished  American  sausage  with  the  mystery  removed." 

Grocers  are  reminded  that  honest  tea  is  the  best  policy. 

Edwin  Forrest  has  been  on  the  stage  fifty  years. 

Queen  Victoria  is  opposed  to  woman  suffrage. 


^\^t  ||l'us£itm. 


THE  forests  of  South  Africa  afford  many  varieties  of  useful  or  or- 
namental wood,  some  soft  enough  for  general  use,  but  the  greater 
number  adapted  for  ship  or  wagon  building.  In  the  most  gigantic  of 
all  the  arboreal  ornaments  of  the  country,  the  quality  of  the  wood  does 
n«t  enter  into  cmisideration,  for  the  baobab  yields  no  timber  fit  for  any 
useful  purpose.  The  tree  which  serves  as  an  illustration  to  the  present 
article  grew  on  a  small  islet,  in  ap  extensive  salt-plain  some  distance  be- 
yond Lake  Ngami,  where  it  was  sketched  by  Messrs.  Baines  and  Chap- 
man. The  shores  and  islands  were  studded  here  and  there  by  single 
trees  or  groups  of  baobabs  or  mowanas,  towering  like  castles,  with  their 
immense  trunks  and  bare,  leafless  arms,  above  the  other  trees,  looking 
sometimes  gray  and  rough  like  granite  rocks,  and  at  others  smooth  and 
metallic  where  the  old  bark,  peeling  off,  had  exposed  the  new,  and  al- 
lowed its  peculiar  coppery  tints  to  shine  through,  giving  to  large  por- 
tions, according  to  the  light  or  shade,  a  red  or  yellow  gray  or  deep  pur- 
ple tone.  A  few  solitary  fruits  still  hung  upon  the  branches,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Bushmen,  who  climb  the  tree  by  driving  pegs  into  the 
soft  trunk ;  and  these  were  pelted  by  every  passer-by,  in  hope  of  bring- 
ing them  down.  The  pleasant  sub-acid  pulp  in  which  the  seeds  are  em- 
bedded forms  an  agreeable  variation  from  the  meat  diet ;  and  its  taste 
and  appearance,  particularly  when  dried  almost  to  a  white  powder,  give 
the  Dutch  immigrant  farmers  and  hunters  a  reason  for  naming  it  "  Krem 
Tart  Brom,"  or  creiim-of-tartar  tree.  The  fruit  is  oval,  from  six  to  ten 
inches  in  length,  and  enclosed  in  a  shell  as  thick  as  that  of  an  ostrich- 
egg,  covered  with  a  greep  skin  of  a  texture  almost  like  velvet. 

Adanson,  in  his  description  of  the  baobab,  or  monkey  bread-tree  of 
Senegal  {Adansonia  digitata),  where  also  it  is  called  "  Arbre  ae  mille 
ans,"  on  account  of  its  supposed  great  age,  states  its  diameter  at  thirty 
feet,  giving  ninety  of  circumference,  and  its  height  at  seventy-three,  the 
roots  sometimes  being  one  hundred  feet  in  length.  He  adds  some  very 
interesting  particulars  respecting  its  growth.  In  the  first  year,  when  its 
diameter  is  one  inch,  its  height  is  five ;  at  thirty  years,  its  diameter  is 
two  feet,  and  its  height  twenty-two  ;  at  one  thousand,  it  is  fourteen  feet 
thick,  and  fifty-eight  feet  high  ;  and  at  five  thousand,  while  it  is  only 
seventy-three  feet  in  height,  it  is  thirty-five  feet  in  thickness.  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone, however,  seems  by  no  means  to  coincide  in  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  baobab,  and'Says  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  even  as  old  as  the 
Pyramids.  The  spreading  branches  sometimes  droop  so  much,  with 
their  own  weight  and  that  of  the  dense  foliage,  that  the  stem  is  hidden, 
and  the  tree  appears  like  a  hemispherical  mass  of  verdure  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  sixty  or  seventy  high.  In  Abyssinia,  the 
honey  deposited  by  the  wild-bees  in  the  soft  stem  is  considered  the  best 
in  the  countiy,  and  on  the  western  coast  the  negroes  hollow  out  the 
trunk  and  suspend  in  it  the  bodies  of  those  who  are  refused  burial. 
These  become  perfectly  dried,  like  mummies,  and  are  known  by  the 
name  of  guiriots. 

The  natives  of  Africa  make  cordage  of  the  inner  bark,  cutting  it 
near  the  ground,  then  seizing  the  ends,  and  pulling  off  strips,  which 
they  again  cut  about  breast-high,  leaving,  a.s  fresh  bark'grows  upon  the 
wound,  a  tliinner  portion,  marked  aboye  and  below  by  an  irregular 
moulding  round  the  stem.  As  the  tree  grows  up,  and  the  wounded  por- 
tion rises  sufficiently  high  above  the  ground,  the  process  is  repeated.  It 
might  be  thought  that,  like  other  trees,  the  baobab  would  die  from  the 
effect  of  this  girdling ;  but  it  seems  to  possess  an  amount  of  vitality  al- 
most wonderful.  A  fallen  tree,  near  the  Portuguese  town  of  Tete,  on 
the  Zambesi,  still  continues  to  put  forth  its  leaves  with  undiminished 
vigor  every  year,  though  only  a  small  portion  of  its  roots  retain  any 
hold  of  the  ground. 

The  baobab  seems  to  put  forth  its  leaves  about  September,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  periodical  rains  ;   the  flower-buds,  pendent  at 
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first,  like  small  green  balls,  next  burst  into  beautiful  wbite  blossoms  ; 
the  fruit  attains  maturity  by  April  #r  May,  and  the  tree  is  leafless  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Trees  of  thirty  feet  in  circumference  are  common  both  in  Australia 
and  Africa  ;  one  of  about  sixty  stands  near  the  Portuguese  village  of 


Shupanga  on  the  Zambesi,  and  Dr.  Kirk  speaks  of  one  of  ninety  not  far 
distant.  The  tree  sketched  by  Messrs.  Baines  and  Chapman  appears  to 
casual  observation  to  have  fallen,  but  in  reality  only  part  of  it  lias  given 
way.  The  circumference  of  this  tree  was  one  hundred  and  one  feet,  but 
the  height  of  the  standing  stem  only  about  seventy. 


The  Baobab-Tree. 
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NOTICE. 


"RALPH  THE  HEIR,"  by  Anthony  Trollope,  is  now  pub- 
lishing in  Appleto.n's'  Journal.  It  appears  in  SuppUinents,  once 
a  month,  the  first  issued  being  with  No.  43,  and  has  been  continued 
in  supplements  accompanying  Nos.  46,  50,  54,  59,  and  63. 

"THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD,"  by  Chari.es 
Dickens,  is  also  now  publishing  in  this  Journal,  each  monthly 
part,  as  published  in  England,  issued  with  one  number  of  the 
10V&.-XKL  complete.  Part  First, appeared  with  Journal, No.  56;  Part 
Second  with  No.  61. 

"THE  THREE  BROTHERS,"  so  far  as  printed  in  the  Jour- 
nal up  to  Jan.  1st,  has  been  published  in  pamphlet-form,  and  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  thirty  cents. 

"THE  LADY  OF  THE  ICE,"  by  James  De  Mille,  was  com- 
menced in  Number  Fifty-three  of  the  Jour.val,  and  will  be  completed 
in  Number  Sixtv-five. 


ENOCn    MORGAN'S    SONS'    SAPOLIO. 


When  Shakespeare  made  1 


the  present  day,  and  "soap"  ha 
without  soap  is  quite  as  dismal  ; 
abject  poverty  is  found  only  whe 
Enoch  Morgan's  Sons,  with  a 
tion  of  the  human  race,  have  bee 
with  this  necessary  compound, 
complished,  they  have  t 


of  the  expression,  "  Come,  gentlemen,  down  with 
your  SOAP — money  is  king!  "  he  was  inspired  with  one  of  those  brilliant  thoughts 
which  stamped  him  as  the  greatest  poet  and  genius  of  modern  times.  'I'he  idea 
;yed  in  the  quotation  has  been  felicitously  appropriated  by  leading  financiers  of 
"'  1  almost  become  a  synonyme  for  "cash."  To  be 
id  dangerous  as  to  be  without  money,  and  hence 
:  people  are  entirely  "out  of  soap." 
:ommendable  desire  to  improve  the  normal  condi- 
for  many  years  employed  in  supplying  the  world 
ut  not  content  with  what  they  have  already  ac- 
produced  an  article  which 
IS  BETTER 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  world  that  even  soap  itself  This  article  is  Sapolio.  It 
combines  all  the  qualities  of  an  excellent  soap  with  those  of  a  scourer  and  polisher, 
and  for  all  purposes  except  laundry  use  it  is  preferable  to  any  other  kind  of  soap.  Its 
use  secures  economical  advantages  never  before  reached  by  any  saponaceous  com- 
pound The  endless  variety  of  washing  and  cleaning  in  the  kitchen  and  about  the 
house — the  saving  of  time  and  labor,  together  with  the  fact  that  tor  hand-washing  it 
is  superior  to  any  other — aive  it  a  claim  upon  public  favor  which  cannot  be  ignored. 
For  scouring  purposes  it  is  better 

AX1>    CHEAPER 
than  anv  thing  ever  before  used.     Thosb  who  have  given  it  a  trial  unanimously  rec- 
ommend it,  and  cannot  be  induced  to  be  without  it.    It  removes  stains,  grease-spots, 
rust,  and  mould,  at  once,  and  with  so  little  rubbing  as  to  make  it  a  great  labor-saving 
compound.     In  short,  Sapolio  may  be  safely  claimed  as  the  gre.atest  blessing  which 
modern  invention  h.as  brought  to  the  household.     It  rei 
and  conditions,  and'is  afforded  at  a  price  which  makes 
THAN    SO.VP. 
Wholesale  at  =ii  Washington  St.,  New  York,  and  30  O.xford  St.,  London, 
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THE     LADY     OF     THE     ICE.* 

By  James  De  Mille,  Author  of   "  The  Dodge  Clcb  Abroad,"  "  Cord  and  Creese,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXX^^.— (CoKimiMd.)— THE  TOLL  OF  THE  BELL.— MEDI- 
TATIONS ON  EACH  SUCCESSIVE  STROKE.— A  WILD  SEARCH.— 
THE  PRETTY  SERVANT-MAID,  AND  HER  PRETTY  STORY.— 
THROWING  GOLD  ABOUT. 

Thus  four  minutes  passed. 

No  signs  of  the  widow. 

One  minute  still  remained. 

Tlie  time  was  very  long. 

I  took  out  my  watch  a  half-dozen  times,  to  hasten  its  progress.  I 
shook  it  impatiently  to  make  it  go  faster.  The  great  empty  church 
looked  cold  and  lonely.  The, little  group  of  spectators  only  added  to 
the  loneliness  of  the  scene.  An  occasional  cough  resounded  harshly 
amid  the  universal  stillness.  The  sibilant  sounds  of  whispers  struck 
sharply  and  unpleasantly  upon  the  ear. 

Af  last  the  minute  passed. 

I  began  to  think  my  watch  was  wrong ;  but  no — for  suddenly,  from 
the  great  bell  above,  in  the  church-tower,  there  tolled  out  the  first 
stroke  of  the  hour.  And  between  each'  stroke  there  seemed  a  long, 
long  interval,  in  which  the  mind  had  leisure  to  turn  over  and  over  all 
the  peculiarities  of  this  situation. 

One  !  I  counted. 

[Xo  widow.  What's  up  ?  Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  a  bride  miss- 
ing the  hour,  or  delaying  in  this  way  ?] 

Two! 

[What  a  humbug  of  a  woman !  She  has  cultivated  procrastina- 
tion all  her  life,  and  this  is  the  result.] 

Three  ! 

[Not  yet.  Perhaps  she  wants  to  make  a  sensation.  She  antici- 
pates a  crowded  church,  and  will  make  an  entrance  in  state.] 

Four! 

[But  no ;  she  did  not  invite  anybody,  and  had  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  any  one  would  be  here.] 

Five  ! 

[Xo,  it  could  not  be  vanity ;  but,  if  not,  what  can  be  the  possible 
cause  ?] 

Six! 

[Can  it  be  timidity,  bashfulness,  and  all  .that  sort  of  thing? 
Bosh  !     The  widow  Finnimore  is  not  a  blushing,  timid  maiden.] 

Seven  ! 

[Perhaps  her  watch  is  out  of  the  way.  But,  then,  on  one's  mar- 
riage-day, would  not  one  see,  first  of  all,  that  one's  watch  was  right  ?] 

Eight  ! 

[Perhaps  something  is  the  matter  with  her  bridal  array.  The  dress 
might  not  have  arrived  in  time.  She  may  be  waiting  for  her  feath- 
ers.] 

X'lNE  ! 

[Not  yet !  Perhaps  she  is  expecting  Jack  to  go  to  her  house  and 
accompany  her  here.  It  is  very  natural  Jack  may  have  agreed  to  do 
BO,  and  then  forgotten  all  about  it.] 

Tex  ! 

[Perhaps  there  has  been  some  misunderstanding  about  the  hour, 
and  the  widow  is  not  expecting  to  come  till  two.] 

Eleven  ! 

[Perhaps  she  is  ill.  Sudden  attack  of  vertigo,  acute  rheumatism, 
and  brain-fever,  consequent  upon  the  excitement  of  the  occasion.  The 
widow  prostrated  !     Jack  saved  !] 

TWELVE ! ! !. 

The  last  toll  of  the  bell  rolled  out  slowly  and  solemnly,  and  its 
deep  tones  came  along  the  lofty  church,  and  died  away  in  long  rever- 
berations down  the  aisles  and  along  the  galleries.  Twelve !  The 
hour  had  come,  and  with  the  hour  the  man ;  but  where  was  the 
woman  ? 

Thus  far  Jack  had  been  holding  his  face  in  his  hands ;  but,  as  the 
last  tones  of  the  bell  died  away,  he  raised  himself  and  looked  around 
with  some  wildness  in  his  face. 

"  By  Jove  ! "  said  he. 

"  What  ? " 


"  The  widow  !  " 

"  She's  not  here,"  said  I. 

"  By  Jove  !  Only  think  of  it.  A  widow,  and  too  late  !  By  .Ti  ■.  i  ! 
I  can't  grapple  with  the  idea,  you  know." 

After  this  we  relapsed  into  silence,  and  waited. 

The  people  in  the  pews  whispered  more  vigorously,  and  every  little 
while  looked  anxiously  around  to  see  if  the  bridal  party  was  approach- 
ing. Old  Fletcher  closed  his  eyes,  folded  his  arras,  and  appeared 
either  buried  in  thought  or  iu  sleep — probably  a  little  of  both.  Jack 
sat  stolidly  with  his  legs  crossed,  and  his  hands  hugging  his  knee, 
looking  straight  before  him  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  chancel,  and 
apparently  reading  most  diligently  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Creed, 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  were  on  the  wall  there.  I  was  in  a 
general  state  of  mild  but  ever-increasing  surprise,  and  endeavored  to 
find  some  conceivable  reason  for  such  very  curious  procrastination. 

So  the  time  passed,  and  none  of  us  said  any  thing,  and  the  little 
company  of  spectators  grew  fidgety,  and  Jack  still  stared,  and  I  still 
wondered. 

At  last  old  Fletcher  turned  to  Jack. 

"You  said  twelve,  I  think,  sir,"  said  he,  mildly  and  benevo- 
lently. 

"  Twelve — did  I  ?  Well^ — of  coarse  ;  why  not  ?  Tvrolxc,  of 
course." 

"  The  lady  is  rather  behind  the  time,  I  think— isn't  she  ': ''  said  the 
reverend  gentlema.T,  with  mild  suggestiveness. 

"  Behind  the  time  ?  "  said  Jack,  fumbling  at  his  watch ;  "  why,  so 
she  is;  why,  it's  twenty  minutes  to  one.     By  Jove  !" 

"  Perhaps  you  mistook  the  hour,"  hinted  the  clergyman. 

"  Mistook  it  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  cried  Jack,  who  looked  puzzled 
and  bewildered.  "  The  hour  ?  I'm  as  confident  it  was  twelve  as  I'm 
confident  of  my  existence.     Not  a  bit  of  doubt  about  that." 

"Perhaps  something's  happened,"  said  I;  "  hadn't  I  better  drive 
round  to  the  house.  Jack  ?  " 

"  Yes;  not  a  bad  idea,"  said  Jack.  "  I'll  go  too.  I  can't  stand  it 
any  longer.  I've  read  the  ten  commandments  through'  seventy-nine 
times,  and  was  trying  to  work  up  to  a  hundred,  when  you  interrupted 
me.  Do  you  know,  old  chap — I  feel  out  of  sorts  ;  that  brandy's  got 
to  my  head — I'd  like  a  little  fresh  air.  Besides,  I  can't  stand  this 
waiting  any  longer.  If  it's  got  to  bo — why,  the  sooner  the  better. 
Have  it  out — and  be  done  with  it,  I  say.  A  fellow  don't  want  to  stand 
all  day  on  the  scaffold  waiting  for  the  confounded  hangman — does 
be?" 

Jack  spoke  wildly,  cynically,  and  desperately.  Old  Fletcher  lis- 
tened to  these  words  with  a  face  so  full  of  astonishment  and  horror, 
that  it  has  haunted  me  ever  since.  And  so  we  turned  away,  and  we 
left  that  stricken  old  man  looking  after  us  in  amazement  and  horror 
too  deep  for  words. 

Jack's  spirits  had  flushed  up  for  a  moment  into  a  fitful  light ;  but 
the  next  moment  they  sank  again  into  gloom.  We  walked  slowly 
down  the  aisle,  and,  as  we  passed  down,  the  spectators,  seeing  us  go 
out,  rose  from  their  seats  with  the  evident  conviction  that  the  affair 
was  postponed,  and  the  determination  to  follow.  Jack's  carriage  was 
at  the  door,  and  we  drove  off. 

"  Macrorie,  my  boy,"  said  Jack. 

"  What  ?  " 

"  You  didn't  bring  your  flask,  I  suppose,"  said  Jack,  gloomily. 

"  No,"  said  I ;  "  and  it's  well  I  didn't,  for  I  think  you've  done 
enough  of  that  sort  of  thing  to-day." 

"  To-day  ?  This  is  the  day  of  all  days  when  I  ought.  How  else 
can  I  keep  up  ?  I  must  stupefy  myself,  that's  all.  You  don't  know, 
old  boy,  how  near  I  am  to  doing  something  desperate." 

"  Come,  Jack,  don't  knock  under  that  way.  Conibund  it,  I  thought 
you  had  more  spirit." 

"  Why  the  deuce  does  she  drive  me  mad  with  her  delay  ?  "  cried 
Jack,  a  few  minutes  after.  "  Why  doesn't  she  come  and  be  done  with 
it  ?  Am  I  to  spend  the  whole  day  waiting  for  her  :  By  Jove,  I've  a 
great  mind  to  go  home,  and,  if  she  wants  me,  she  may  come  for  me." 

"Do,"  said  I,  eagerly.  "She's  missed  the  appointment;  why 
should  you  care  ?  " 

"  Pooh !   a  fellow  can't  act  in  that  sort  of  way.     No.     Have  it 
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out.     I've  acted  badly  enough,  in  a  general  way,  but  I  won't  go  delib- 
erately and  do  a  mean  thing.  •  I  dare  say  this  sort  of  thing  will  wear 
off  in  the  long  run.     We'll  go  to  England  next  week.     AVe'll  start  for 
New  York  to-night,  and  never  come  back.     I  intend  to  try  to  get  into 
the   nsth   regiment.     It's   out   in   Bombay,    I   believe.     Yes.     I've 
made  up  my  mind  to  that.     It's  the  only  thing  to  be  done.     Yes — 
it's  the  best  thing — far  the  best  for  both  of  us." 
"  Both  of  you  !  " 
"  Both,  yes  ;  of  course." 
"  What,  you  and  the  widow  ?  " 

"  The  widow  ?     Confound  the  widow  !     Who's  talking  of  her  ?  " 
"  I  thought  you  were  talking  of  her.     You  said  you  were  going  to 
take  her  to  England." 

"  The  widow  ?  No,"  cried  Jack,  peevishly ;  "  I  meant  Louie,  of 
course.  Who  else  could  I  mean  ?  Louie.  I  said  it  would  be  far 
better  for  me  and  Louie  if  I  went  to  Bombay." 

And  with  these  words  he  flung  himself  impatiently  back  in  the  car- 
riage and  scowled  at  vacancy. 

And  this  was  Jack.  This  was  my  broad-browed,  frank-faced, 
golden-haired,  bright,  smiling,  incoherent,  inconsistent,  inconsequen- 
tial, light-hearted,  hilarious  Jack — the  Jack  who  was  onoe  the  joy  of 
every  company,  rollicking,  reckless,  and  without  a  care.  To  this  com- 
plexion had  he  come  at  last.  Oh,  what  a  moral  ruin  was  here,  my 
countrymen  !  Where  now  were  his  jests  and  gibes — his  wit,  that 
was  wont  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar  ?  Alas  !  poor  Yorick !  Amour ! 
amour  I  quand  tu  noits  Hens,  who  can  tell  what  the  mischief  will  be- 
come of  us  !  Once  it  was  "  not  wisely  but  too  many" — now  it  was 
"  not  wisely  but  too  weU  " — and  this  was  the  end  of  it.  '0  Louie  ! 
0  Jack  !     Is  there  no  such  thing  as  true  Platonic  love  on  earth  ? 

But  there  was  not  much  time  for  Jack  to  scowl  or  for  me  to 
meditate.  The  widow  did  not  live  very  far  away,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ' 
hour  was  enough  to  bring  us  there. 

It  was  a  handsome  house.  I  knew  it  well.  Jack  knew  it  better. 
But  it  looked  dark  now,  and  rather  gloomy.  The  shutters  were  closed, 
and  there  was  no  sign  of  life  whatever. 

Jack  stared  at  the  house  for  a  moment,  and  then  jumped  out.  I 
followed.  We  hurried  up  the  steps,  and  Jack  gave  a  fierce  pull  at  the 
bell,  followed  by  a  second  and  a  third. 

At  the  third  pull  the  door  opened  and  disclosed  a  maid-servant. 
"  Mrs.  Finnimore  ?  "  said  Jack,  as  he  stepped  into  the  hall — and 
then  stopped. 

The  servant  seemed  surprised. 
"  Mrs.  Finnimore  ?  "  said  she. 
"  Y'es,"  said  Jack.     "  Is  she  here  ?  " 
"  Here  ? " 
"  ITes." 

"  Why,  sir — she's  gone — " 

"  Gone  !  "  cried  Jack.  "  Gone  !  Impossible !  Why  we  drove 
straight  here  from  St.  Malachi's,  and  didn't  meet  her.  Which  street 
did  she  go  ?  " 

"  Which  street,  sir  ?  St.  Malachi's,  sir  ?  "  repeated  the  servant,  in 
bewilderment. 

"  Yes — which  way  did  she  go  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir — she  went  to  Montreal,"  said  the  servant — "  to  Montreal, 
you  know,  sir,"  she  repeated,  in  a  mincing  tone,  bridling  and  blushing 
at  the  same  time. 

"  To — where  ?  what  ?  "  cried  Jack,  thunderstruck — "  Montreal ! 
Montreal !  What  the  devil  is  the  meaning  of  all  that  ?  "  And  Jack 
fairly  gasped,  and  looked  at  me  in  utter  bewilderment.  And  I  looked 
back  at  him  with  emotions  equal  to  his  own.  And  we  both  stood,  to 
use  an  expressive  but  not  by  any  means  classical  word — dum  founded. 
[Had  a  thunder-bolt  burst — and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know, 
my  boy.] 

Jack  was  quite  unable  to  utter  another  word.  So  I  came  to  his 
help. 

"  I  think  you  said  your  mistress  went  to  Montreal  ?  "  said  I,  mildly 
and  encouragingly,  for  the  servant  began  to  look  frightened. 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  she  went  there  for  ?  I 
wouldn't  ask  you,  but  it's  a  matter  of  some  importance." 

"  What  for,  sir  ?  "  said  the  servant — and  a  very  pretty  blush  came 
over  her  rather  pretty  face.     "  What  for,  sir?     Why,  sir — you  know, 
sir — she  went  off,  sir — on  her — her — wedding-tower,  sir." 
"  Her  WHAT  ! ! !  "  cried  Jack,  wildly. 


"  Her  wedding-tower,  sir,"  repeated  the  servant,  in  a  faint  voice. 
"  Her  wedding-tour  !  "  cried  Jack.     "  Her  wedding-tour !     Do  you 
mean  what  you  say  ?      Is  this  a  joke  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

At  this,  which  was  spoken  most  vehemently  by  Jack,  who  was  now 
in  a  state  of  frightful  excitement,  the  servant  turned  pale  and  started 
back  in  fear — so  I  interposed. 

"Don't  be  at  all  alarmed,"  I  said,  kindly.  "  We  merely  want  to 
know,  you  know,  what  you  mean  by  saying  it  was  a  wedding-tour. 
What  wedding  ?     We  want  to  know,  you  know." 

"  Wedding,  sir  ?  Lor',  sir !  Yes,  sir.  This  morning,  sir.  She 
was  married,  you  know,  sir." 

"  Markieo  !  "  cried  Jack,  in  a  strange,  wild  voice. 
"  This  morning  ! "   I  exclaimed. 

"  Lor',  sir !  Yes,  sir,"  continued  the  maid,  who  was  still  a  little 
frightened  at  the  presence  of  such  excited  visitors.  "This  morning, 
sir.  Early,  sir.  Six  o'clock,  sir.  And  they  took  the  seven  o'clock 
train,  sir — for  Montreal,  you  know,  sir — and  they  talked  of  New  Y'ork, 
sir." 

"ITtey  talked?  They?  MTio?  Jfarried !  M7io  married  her? 
The  widow  !  Mrs.  Finnimore  !  Married !  Nonsense !  And  gone !  What 
do  you  mean  ?     Who  was  it  ?  " 

The  maid  started  back  in  fresh  fear  at  Jack's  terrible  agitation. 
Terrible  ?  I  should  rather  think  so.  Imagine  a  criminal  with  the 
noose  about  his  neck  hearing  a  whisper  going  about  that  a  pardon 
had  arrived.  Agitation  ?  I  should  say  that  there  was  occasion  for  it. 
Still,  I  didn't  like  to  see  that  pretty  servant-maid  frightened  out  of  her 
wits.     So  I  interposed  once  more. 

"  We  merely  want  to  know,"  said  I,  mildly,  "  who  the  gentleman 
was  to  whom  your  mistress  was  married  this  morning,  and  with  whom 
she  went  to  Montreal  ?  " 

"  Who,  sir  ?  Why,  sir— it  was  the  chaplain,  sir — of  the  Bobtails, 
sir — the  Kev.  Mr.  Trenaman." 

"  The  chaplain  ! ! !  "  cried  Jack,  with  a  strange  voice  that  was 
somewhere  between  a  shout  and  a  sob.  He  turned  to  me.  There  was 
ecstasy  on  his  face.  His  eyes  were  all  aglow,  and  yet  I  could  see  in 
them  the  moisture  of  tears.     He  caught  my  hand  in  both  of  his. 

"  Oh,  Macrorie  !  "  he  faltered,  "  see  here,  old  boy — it's  too  much 
— Louie — all  right — at  last — too  much,  you  know." 

And  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  he  nearly  wrung  my  hand  off. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  servant-maid,  and  fumbling  in  his  pockets 
drew  out  a  handful  of  sovereigns — 

"  See  here  ! "  he  said,  "  you  glorious  little  thing  !  you  princess  of 
servant-maids !  here's  something  for  a  new  bonnet,  you  know,  or  any 
thing  else  you  fancy." 

And  he  forced  the  sovereigns  into  her  hand. 
Then  he  wrung  my  hand  again. 
Then  he  rushed  wildly  out. 

He  flung  some  more  sovereigns  at  the  astonished  coachman. 
Then  he  sprang  into  the  carriage,  and  I  followed. 
"  Where  shall  I  drive  to,  sir  ?  "  said  the  coachman. 
"  To  Colonel  Berton's  !  "  roared  Jack. 
"  Nonsense,  Jack !  "  said  I ;   "  it's  too  early." 
"  Early — the  devil !  No  it  isn't. — Drive  on." 
And  away  went  the  carriage. 

I  prevailed  on  Jack  to  drop  me  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the  streets, 
and,  getting  out,  I  went  to  my  den,  meditating  on  the  astonishing  events 
of  the  day. 

The  conclusions  which  I  then  came  to  about  Mrs.  Finnimore,  now 
Mrs.  Trenaman,  were  verified  fully  by  discoveries  made  afterward. 

She  had  been  quick-sighted  enough  to  see  that  Jack  did  not  care 
for  her,  and  had  given  him  up.  The  chaplain  was  far  more  to  her 
taste.  As  Jack  came  again  to  her,  she  could  not  resist  the  desire  to 
pay  him  up.  This  was  the  reason  why  she  led  him  on  to  an  offer  of 
matrimony,  and  named  the  day  and  place.  Miss  Phillips  had  paid  him 
up  in  one  way ;  the  widow  chose  another  method,  which  was  more  in 
accordance  with  her  own  genius.  All  this  lime  she  had  come  to  a 
full  understanding  with  the  chaplain,  and  the  day  which  she  had' 
named  to  Jack  was  the  very  one  on  which  her  real  marriage  was  to 
come  off.  I  never  could  find  out  whether  the  chaplain  knew  about  it 
or  not.  I  rather  think  he  did  not.  If  he  had  known,  he  would  have 
dropped  a  hint  to  Jack.  He  was  such  a  confoundedly  good-hearted 
sort  of  a  fellow,  that  he  woidd  have  interposed  to  prevent  the  success 
of  the  plan.     As  it  was,  it  was  carried  out  perfectly. 

After  all,  she  wasn't  a  bad  little  thing.    She  knew  about  Jack's  de- 
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votion  to  Louie,  and  thought  that  her  little  plot,  while  it  gratified  her 
own  feelings,  would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  Jack's  happiness. 
And  it  didn't.  For,  ever  since  then,  Jacli  has  never  ceased  to  declare 
that  the  widow,  as  he  still  called  her,  was — a  brick — a  trump — a  glo- 
rious lot — and  every  other  name  that  has  ever  been  invented  to  ex- 
press whatever  is  noble,  excellent,  or  admirable  in  human  nature. 

The  next  morning  .Tack  came  bursting  into  my  room.  One  look  at 
him  was  enough.  Jack  was  himself  again.  He  poured  forth  a  long,  a 
vehement,  and  a  very  incoherent  account  of  his  proceedings.  I  can 
only  give  the  general  facts. 

He  had  driven  at  once  to  Colonel  Berton's.  He  had  dashed  into 
the  house  and  asked  for  Louie.  After  a  while  Louie  came  down.  He 
didn't  say  a  word  to  her,  but  caught  her  in  his  arms.  She  didn't  re- 
sist. Perhaps  she  had  seen  in  his  face,  at  one  glance,  that  he  was 
free.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  absurd  fellow  could  tell  her  what 
had  happened.  At  length  he  managed  to  get  it  all  out.  He  must 
have  acted  like  a  madman,  but,  as  all  lovers  are  more  or  less  mad,  his 
behavior  may  not  have  seemed  very  unnatural  to  Louie.  The  poor  little 
girl  had  been  moping  ever  since  her  last  interview  with  Jack  ;  every 
day  had  made  it  worse  for  her;  and  Jack  assured  me  that,  if  he 
hadn't  turned  up  at  that  particular  hour  on  that  particular  day,  she 
would  have  taken  to  her  bed,  and  never  risen  from  it  again.  But  as 
it  was  Jack's  inveterate  habit  to  doom  to  death  all  the  ladies  who  had 
cherished  a  tender  passion  in  his  behalf,  the  assertion  may  not  be  ab- 
solutely true.  Louie  might  possibly  have  rallied  from  the  blow,  and 
regained  the  joy  and  buoyancy  of  her  old  life ;  yet,  however  that 
may  be,  it  was  certainly  best  for  her  that  things  should  have  turned 
out  just  as  they  did. 

But  I  must  now  leave  Jack,  and  get  on  to — 


CHAPTER  XXXVn.— MY  OWN  AFFAIRS.— A  DEIVi;  AND  HOW  IT 
C.\ME  OFF.— VAETENG  MOODS.— THE  EXCITED,  THE  GLOOMY, 
AND  THE  GENTLEM.\NLY.— STR.\YINGS  ABOUT  MONTMOREN- 
CY.—REVISITING  A  MEMOR.\BLE  SCENE.— EFFECT  OF  SAID 
SCENE.  —  .\  MUTE  APPE.^X  AND  AN  APPEAX  IN  WORDS.— 
RESULT  OP  THE  APPE.\LS.-"  ^\TLL  YOU  TURN  AWAY?"— 
GR.\ND  RESULT.-CLIMAX. -FINALE.— A  GENER.iL  UNDER- 
STANDING ALL  ROUND,  AND  A  UNIVERS.U/  EXPLANATION 
OF   NUMEROUS  PUZZLES. 

All  this  was  very  well.  Of  course.  To  a  generous  nature  like 
mine  the  happiness  of  a  friend  could  not  fail  to  extend  itself  For  I'm 
awfully  sympathetic,  you  know.  I  don't  remember  whether  I've  made 
that  remark  before  or  not,  but  in  either  case  the  fact  remains.  Yet, 
svmpathetic  or  not,  every  fellow  has  his  own  affairs,  you  know,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  these  engage  his  chief  attention.  Now  all 
mv  affairs  circled  around  one  centre,  and  that  centre  was — ^Marion  ! 

I  had  seen  her  on  the  previous  evening.  I  had  made  an  engage- 
ment with  her  and  Xora  to  go  out  with  me  for  a  drive  on  the  following 
day,  and  we  had  arranged  all  about  it.  We  were  to  drive  to  Montmo- 
rency Falls,  a  place  which  is  the  chief  attraction  among  the  environs 
of  Quebec.  I  had  not  been  there  since  tliat  memorable  day  when  I 
rode  there  with  the  doctor  to  find  my  bird  flown. 

Accordingly  on  the  next  day,  at  the  appointed  hour,  I  drew  up  in 
front  of  O'Halloran's  and  went  in.  The  ladies  were  there,  but  Nora 
was  half-reclining  on  a  couch,  and  seemed  rather  miserable.  She 
complained  of  a  severe  attack  of  neuralgia,,  and  lamented  that  she 
could  not  go.  Upon  this  I  expressed  my  deepest  regrets,  and  hoped 
that  Miss  O'Halloran  would  come.  But  Marion  demurred,  and  said 
she  wouldn't  leave  Nora.  Whereupon  Nora  urged  her  to  go,  and 
finally,  after  evident  reluctance,  Marion  allowed  herself  to  be  per- 
suaded. 

It  was  with  an  inexpressible  feeling  of  exultation  that  I  drove  off 
with  her.  At  last  we  were  alone  together,  and  would  be  so  for  hours. 
The  frigidity  which  had  grown  up  within  her  during  the  last  two 
months  might  possibly  be  relaxed  now  under  the  influence  of  this 
closer  association.  My  heart  beat  fast.  I  talked  rapidly  about  every 
thing.  In  my  excitement  I  also  drove  rapidly  at  first,  but  finally  I 
had  sufficient  sense  to  see  that  there  was  no  need  to  shorten  so  pre- 
cious an  interview  by  hurrying  it  through,  and  so  I  slackened  our 
speed. 

As  for  Marion,  she  seemed  as  calm  as  I  was  agitated.  Her  de- 
meanor was  a  singular  one.  She  was  not  exactly  frigid  or  repellent. 
She  was  rather  shy  and  reserved.     It  was  rather  the  constraint  of 


timidity  than  of  dislike.  Dislike  ?  No.  Not  a  bit  uf  it.  Whatever 
her  feelings  might  be,  she  had  no  reason  for  dislike.  Still  she  was 
cold — and  her  coldness  began  gradually  to  affect  me  in  spite  of  my 
exultation,  and  to  change  my  joy  to  a  feeling  of  depression. 

After  a  few  miles  this  depression  had  increased  sufficiently  to 
sober  me  down  completely.  I  no  longer  rattled.  I  became  grave.  A 
reeling  of  despondency  came  over  me.  My  spirits  sank.  There 
seemed  no  sympathy  between  us — no  reciprocity  of  feeling.  She  had 
no  cordiality  of  manner — no  word,  or  look,  or  gesture,  to  give  encour- 
agement. 

After  a  time  my  mood  changed  so  under  the  influence  of  Marion's 
depressing  manner,  that  I  fell  into  long  fits  of  very  ungallant  silence 
— silence,  too,  which  she  never  attempted  to  break.  Amid  these  fits 
of  silence  I  tried  to  conjecture  the  cause  of  her  very  great  coolness, 
and  finally  came  to  the  very  decision  which  I  had  often  reached  before. 
"  Yes,"  I  thought,  "  she  has  discovered  how  I  love  her,  and  she  does  not 
care  for  me.  She  has  gratitude,  but  she  cannot  feel  love.  So  she 
wishes  to  repel  me.  She  didn't  want  to  come  with  me,  and  only  came 
because  Nora  urged  her.  She  did  not  like  to  refuse,  for  fear  of  seem- 
ing unkind  to  me.  At  the  same  time,  now  that  she  is  witli  me,  she  is 
trying  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  will  eSectually  quell  any  unpleasant 
demonstrations  of  mine."  Thoughts  like  these  reduced  me  to  such  a 
state  of  gloom  that  I  found  myself  indulging  in  fits  of  silence  that 
grew  longer  and  longer. 

At  last  I  roused  myself  This  sort  of  thing  would  never  do.  If 
nothing  else  could  infiuence  me,  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  obey  the  ordi- 
nary instincts  of  a  gentleman.  I  had  invited  her  for  a  drive,  and,  be- 
cause she  was  constrained,  that  was  no  reason  why  I  should  be  rude. 
So  I  rallied  my  failing  faculties,  and  endeavored  now  not  to  secure 
enjoyment  for  myself,  but  rather  to  make  the  drive  agreeable  to  my 
companion. 

This  better  mood  lasted  all  the  rest  of  the  way,  and  the  few  miles 
of  feverish  excitement,  which  were  followed  by  the  few  miles  of  suUen- 
ness,  were  finally  succeeded  by  the  ordinary  cheerfulness  of  a  travel- 
ling companion.  The  cliange  was  very  much  for  the  better.  My 
feverish  excitement  had  served  to  increase  the  constraint  of  Marion  ; 
and  now,  since  it  had  passed  away,  she  seemed  more  inclined  to  be 
agreeable.  There  were  many  things  to  attract  and  interest  those  who 
travelled  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  the  thing,  without  any  ulterior  mo- 
tives. The  long  French  villages,  the  huge  chapels,  the  frequent  crosses 
by  the  way-side,  the  smooth,  level  road,  the  cultivated  fields,  the 
overshadowing  trees,  the  rich  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation,  the  radiant 
beauty  of  the  scene  all  aroimd,  which  was  now  clothed  in  the  richest 
verdure  of  June,  the  habitants  along  the  road — all  these  and  a  thou- 
sand other  things  sufiiced  to  excite  attention  and  eUcit  remarks. 
While  I  was  impassioned,  or  eager,  or  vehement,  Marion  had  held 
aloof;  but  now,  while  I  was  merely  commonplace  and  conventional, 
she  showed  herself  suflSciently  companionable.  And  so  our  drive 
went  on,  and  at  last  we  reached  our  destination. 

If  I  were  inclined  to  bore  the  reader,  I  might  go  into  raptures  over 
this  scene — where  the  river,  winding  on  amid  wooded  banks,  and  over 
rocky  ledges,  finally  tumbles  over  a  lofty  precipice,  and  flings  itself  in 
foam  into  the  St.  Lawrence;  where  the  dark  cliffs  rise,  where  the 
eddies  twirl  and  twist,  where  the  spray  floats  upward  through  the 
span  of  its  rainbow  arch.  But  at  that  moment  this  scene,  glorious 
though  it  was,  sank  into  insignificance  in  my  estimation  in  comparison 
with  Marion.  I  will  take  it  for  granted  that  the  reader,  like  me,  finds 
more  interest  in  Marion  than  in  Montmorency,  and  therefore  will  not 
inflict  upon  him  any  description  of  the  scene.  I  refer  him  to  Byron's 
lines  about  Velino.     They  apply  with  equal  force  to  Montmorency. 

Well.     To  resume. 

We  wandered  about  Montmorency  for  an  hour  or  more.  We 
walked  over  the  broad,  flat  ledges.  We  descended  deep  slopes.  We 
climbed  lofty  rocks.  I  helped  her  over  every  impediment.  I  helped 
her  down.  I  helped  her  up.  She  had  to  take  my  hand  a  hundred 
times  in  the  course  of  that  scramble. 

There  was  an  informal  and  an  unconventional  character  about 
such  proceedings  as  these  which  did  much  toward  thawing  the  crust 
of  Marion's  reserve.  She  evidently  enjoyed  the  situation— she  enjoyed 
the  falls— she  enjoyed  the  rocky  ledges— she  enjoyed  the  scramble- 
she  even  went  so  far  on  one  occasion  as  to  show  something  like  en- 
thusiasm. Nor  did  I,  in  the  delight  of  that  time,  which  I  experienced 
to  tlie  most  vivid  degree,  ever  so  far  forget  myself  as  to  do  the  im- 
passioned in  any  shape  or  way.     Whatever  was  to  be  the  final  result, 
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I  had  determined  that  this  day  should  be  a  happy  one,  and,  since 
Marion  objected  so  strongly  to  the  intense  style,  she  should  see  noth- 
ing but  what  was  simply  friendly  and  companionable. 

But  it  was  a  hard  struggle.  To  see  her  beautiful,  animated  face — 
her  light,  agile  form — to  feel  her  little  hand — to  hear  the  musical  ca- 
dence of  her  unequalled  voice,  and  yet  to  repress  all  undue  emotion. 
By  Jove !  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  it  isn't  every  fellow  who  could  have 
hefd  out  as  long  as  I  did. 

At  last  we  had  exhausted  the  falls,  and  we  went  back  to  the  little 
inn  where  the  horses  were  left.  We  had  still  over  an  hour,  and  I 
proposed  a  walk  to  the  river-bank.     To  this  Jfarion  assented. 

We  set  out,  and  I  led  the  way  toward  that  very  cottage  where  I 
had  taken  her  on  that  memorable  occasion  when  I  first  met  her.  I  had 
no  purpose  in  this,  more  than  an  irresistible  desire  to  stand  on  that 
bank  by  her  side,  and,  in  company  with  her,  to  look  over  that  river, 
■  and  have  the  eyes  of  both  of  us  simultaneously  looking  over  the  track 
•of  our  perilous  journey.  And  still,  even  with  such  a  purpose  as  this, 
I  resolved  to  discard  all  sentiment,  and  maintain  only  the  friendly  atti- 
tude. 

The  cottage  was  not  far  away,  and,  in  a  short  time,  we  entered  the 
gate  of  the  farm,  and  found  ourselves  approaching  it. 

As  we  went  on,  a  sudden  change  came  over  Marion. 

Up  to  the  time  of  our  entering  the  gate  she  had  still  maintained 
■the  geniality  of  manner  and  the  lightness  of  tone  which  had  sprung 
up  during  our  wanderings  about  the  falls.  But  here,  as  we  came 
within  sight  of  the  cottage,  I  saw  her  give  a  sudden  start.  Then  she 
■stopped  and  looked  all  around.  Then  she  gave  a  sudden  look  at  me — 
a  deep,  solemn,  earnest  look,  in  which  her  dark,  lustrous  eyes  fastened 
-themselves  on  mine  for  a  moment,  as  though  they  would  read  my  very 
■soul. 

And  at  that  look  every  particle  of  my  commonplace  tone,  and 
every  particle  of  my  resolution  vanished,  and  passed  away  utterly. 

The  next  instant  her  eyes  fell.  We  had  both  stopped,  and  now 
stood  facing  one  another. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  I,  in  deep  agitation.  "  I  thought  it  might  in- 
terest you.  But,  if  you  wish  it,  we  may  go  back.  Shall  we  go  back, 
or  shall  we  go  on  ?  " 

"  As  you  please,"  said  she,  in  a  low  voice. 

We  went  on. 

We  did  not  stop  at  the  cottage.  We  passed  by  it,  walking  in  si- 
lence onward  toward  the  river-bank.  We  reached  it  at  last,  and  stood 
there  side  by  side,  looking  out  upon  the  river. 

We  were  at  the  top  of  a  bank  which  descended  steeply  for  a  great 
distance.  It  was  almost  a  cliff,  only  it  was  not  rock,  but  sandy  soil, 
dotted  here  and  therewith  patches  of  grass  and  clumps  of  trees.  Far 
'below  us  was  the  river,  whose  broad  bosom  lay  spread  out  for  miles, 
dotted  with  the  white  sails  of  passing  vessels.  The  place  where  we 
stood  was  a  slight  promontory,  and  commanded  a  larger  and  more  ex- 
tended view  than  common.  On  the  left  and  below  us  was  the  He 
d'Orleans,  while  far  away  up  the  river  Cape  Diamond  jutted  forth, 
crowned  by  its  citadel,  and,  clustering  around  it,  we  saw  the  glisten- 
■ing  tin  roofs  and  tapering  spires  of  Quebec.  But  at  that  moment 
■it  was  neither  the  beauty  nor  the  grandeur  of  this  wonderful  scene 
-that  attracted  my  gaze,  but  rather  the  river  itself  Jly  eyes  fastened 
themselves  on  that  broad  expanse  of  deep  and  dark-blue  water,  and 
Tvandering  from  the  beach  beneath,  up  the  river,  to  the  shore  opposite 
•Quebec — many  a  mile  awaj' — in  that  moment  all  the  events  of  our 
memorable  journey  came  back  before  mc,  distinctly  and  vividly.  I 
stood  silent.  Marion,  too,  was  silent,  as  though  she  also  had  the  same 
•thoughts  as  those  which  filled  me.  Thus  we  both  stood  in  silence, 
.and  for  a  long  time  our  eyes  rested  upon  the  mighty  river  which  now 
rolled  its  vast  flood  beneath  us,  no  longer  ice-bound,  but  full  and  free, 
•the  pathway  for  mighty  navies,  and  the  thoroughfare  of  nations. 

Xow  I  was  able  to  grasp  the  full  and  complete  reality  of  our  fear- 
ful adventure.  We  had  wandered  from  the  opposite  shore  far  up  near 
Point  Levi,  toiling  over  treacherous  ice,  which,  even  as  we  walked, 
had  moved  onward  toward  the  sea,  and  had  thus  borne  us  down  for 
miles  till  we  attained  the  shore  at  this  place.  Looking  at  the 
river,  I  could  trace  the  pathway  which  we  had  taken,  and  could  fix 
■the  locality  of  every  one  of  those  events  which  had  marked  that 
terrible  journey — where  the  horse  ran — where  the  sleigh  floated — 
where  I  had  drawn  it  to  the  ice — where  the  ice-ridge  rose — where  we 
had  clambered  over — where  Marion  fell — till  finally  beside  this  shore 
I  could  see  the  place  where  that  open  channel  ran,  near  which  she  had 


fallen  for  the  last  time,  when  I  had  raised  her  in  my  arms  and  borne 
her  back  to  life.  And  there,  too,  below  us,  was  the  steep  bank  up 
which  I  had  borne  her — how  I  knew  not,  but  in  some  way  or  other 
most  certainly — till  I  found  refuge  for  her  in  the  hospitable  cottage. 
At  this  last  I  looked  with  the  strongest  emotion.  What  strength 
must  have  been  mine  !  what  a  frenzied,  frantic  effort  I  must  have  put 
forth !  what  a  madness  of  resolve  must  have  nerved  my  limbs  to  have 
carried  her  up  such  a  place  as  that !  In  comparison  with  this  last  su- 
preme effort  all  the  rest  of  that  journey  seemed  weak  and  common- 
place. 

Rousing  myself  at  last  from  the  profound  abstraction  into  which  I 
had  fallen,  I  turned  and  looked  at  my  companion. 

She  was  standing  close  beside  me  ;  her  hands  hung  in  front  of  her, 
closed  over  one  another ;  her  head  was  sliglitly  bent  forward ;  her 
eyes  were  opened  wide,  and  fixed  steadfastly  upon  the  river  at  the 
line  which  we  might  have  traversed  ;  and  there  was  in  her  face  such 
rapt  attention,  such  deep  and  all-absorbed  meditation,  that  I  saw  her 
interest  in  this  scene  was  equal  to  mine.  But  there  was  more  than  in- 
terest. There  was  that  in  her  face  which  showed  that  the  incidents 
of  that  journey  were  now  passing  before  her  mind  ;  her  face  even  now 
assumed  that  old  expression  which  it  had  borne  when  first  I  saw  her 
— it  was  white,  horror-stricken,  and  full  of  fear — the  face  tliat  had 
fixed  itself  on  my  memory  after  that  day  of  days — the  face  of  my 
Lady  of  the  Ice. 

She  did  not  know  that  I  was  looking  at  her,  and  devouring  her 
with  my  gaze.  Her  eyes  wandered  over  the  water  and  toward  the 
shore.  I  heard  her  quick  breathing,  and  saw  a  sudden  shudder  pass 
through  her,  and  her  hands  clutch  one  another  more  tightly  in  a  ner- 
vous clasp,  as  she  came  to  that  place  where  she  had  fallen  last.  She 
looked  at  that  spot  on  the  dark  water  for  a  long  time,  and  in  visible 
agitation.  What  had  taken  place  after  she  had  fallen  she  well  knew, 
for  I  had  told  it  all  on  my  first  visit  to  her  house,  but  it  was  only  from 
my  accoimt  that  she  knew  it.  Yet  here  were  the  visible  illustrations 
of  my  story — the  dark  river,  the  high,  precipitous  bank.  In  all  these, 
as  in  all  around,  she  could  see  what  I  had  done  for  her. 

Suddenly,  with  a  start,  she  raised  her  head,  and,  turning,  looked 
full  upon  me.  It  was  a  wild,  eager,  wistful,  questioning  look — her 
large,  lustrous  eyes  thrilled  me  through  with  their  old  power ;  I  saw 
in  her  face  something  that  set  my  heart  throbbing, with  feverish  mad- 
ness. It  was  a  mute  appeal — a  face  turned  toward  me  as  though  to 
find  out  by  that  one  eager,  piercing,  penetrating  glance,  something 
that  she  longed  to  know.  At  the  same  time  there  was  visible  in  her 
face  the  sign  of  another  feeling  contending  with  this — that  same  con- 
straint, and  shy  apprehension,  and  timidity,  which  had  so  long  marked 
her  manner  toward  me. 

And  now,  in  that  moment,  as  her  face  thus  revealed  itself,  and  as 
this  glance  thrilled  through  me,  there  flashed  upon  my  mind  in  a  mo- 
ment the  meaning  of  it  all.  There  was  but  an  instant  in  which  she 
thus  looked  at  me — the  next  instant  a  flush  passed  over  her  face,  and 
her  eyes  fell,  but  that  very  instant  I  snatched  her  hand  in  both  of 
mine  and  held  it. 

She  did  not  withdraw  it.  She  raised  her  eyes  again,  and  again 
their  strange  questioning  thrilled  through  me. 

"  Marion,"  said  I,  and  I  drew  her  toward  me.  Her  head  fell  for- 
ward.    I  felt  her  hand  tremble  in  mine. 

"  Marion,"  said  I — lingering  fondly  on  the  name  by  which  I  now 
called  her  for  the  first  time — "  if  I  ask  you  to  be  mine — will  you  turn 
away  ? " 

She  did  not  turn  away. 

She  raised  her  face  again  for  a  moment,  and  again  for  a  moment 
the  thrilling  glance  flashed  from  her  deep,  dark  eyes,  and  a  faint 
smile  of  heavenly  sweetness  beamed  across  the  glory  of  her  solemn 
face. 

There ! 

I  let  the  curtain  drop. 

I'm  not  good  at  describing  love-scenes,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
you  know. 

What's  more,  I  don't  want  to  be  either  good  or  great  at  that. 

For,  if  a  fellow  feels  like  a  fool,  you  know,  when  he's  talking 
spooney,  how  much  more  like  a  fool  must  he  feel  when  he  sits  down 
and  deliberately  writes  spooney  !  You  musn't  expect  that  sort  of 
thing  from  me  at  any  rate— not  from  Macrorie.  I  can  feel  as  much 
as  any  fellow,  but  that's  no  reason  why  I  should  write  it  all  out. 
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Auotlicn'  point. 

I'm  very  well  aware  that,  in  the  story  of  my  love,  I've  gone  full 
and  fair  against  the  pi'aetice  of  the  novelist.  For  iustaneo,  now,  no 
■noveli.st  woiikl  take  a  hero  anil  make  him  fall  in  love  with  a  girl,  no 
matter  how  tleucedly  pretty  she  might  be,  who  had  been  in  love  with 
another  fellow,  and  tried  to  run  off  with  him.  Of  course  not.  Very 
well.  Xow,  you  see,  my  dear  fellow,  all  I've  got  to  say  is  this,  that 
I'm  not  a  novelist.  I'm  an  historian,  an  autobiographer,  or  any  thing 
else  you  choose.  I've  no  imagination  whateve.r.  I  rely  on  facts.  I 
can't  distort  them.  And,  what's  more,  if  I  could  do  so,  I  wouldn't, 
no  matter  what  tlie  taste  or  fashion  of  the  day  might  be. 

There's  a  lot  of  miserable,  carping  sneaks  about,  whose  business 
it  is  to  find  fault  with  every  thing,  and  it  just  occurs  to  me  that  some 
of  this  lot  may  take  it  into  their  heads — notwithstanding  the  facts, 
mind  you — may  take  it  into  their  heads,  I  say,  to  make  the  objection 
that  it  is  unnatural,  when  a  girl  has  already  been  so  madly  in  love,  for 
another  fellow  to  win  her  affections  in  so  short  a  time.  Such  fellows 
are  beneath  notice,  of  course ;  but,  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  at 
lai'ge,  and  humanity  in  general,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  a  few  important 
points  which  serve  to  account  for  the  above-mentioned  change  of  affec- 
tion, and  all  that  sort  of  thing : 

I.  The  mutability  of  humanity. 

II.  The  crushing  effects  of  outrage  and  neglect  on  the  strongest 
love. 

III.  My  own  overwhelming  claims. 

IV.  The  daily  spectacle  of  my  love  and  devotion. 

V.  My  personal  beauty. 

VI.  The  uniform  of  the  Bobtails. 
The  above,  I  think,  will  suffice. 

The  drive  back  was  very  different  from  the  drive  down.  On  the 
way  I  heard  from  Marion's  own  lips  a  full  explanation  of  many  of 
those  things  which  had  been  puzzling  me  for  the  last  two  months.  She 
explained  all  about  the  crossing  of  the  river,  though  not  without  some 
hesitation,  for  it  was  connected  with  her  infivtuation  about  .Jack.  Still, 
she  had  got  over  that  utterly,  and,  as  I  knew  all  about  it,  and  as  she 
had  nothing  but  indifference  toward  him,  I  was  able  to  get  an  explana- 
tion from  her  without  much  difficulty. 

It  seems,  then,  tjiat  O'Halloran  had  forbidden  Marion  to  see  Jack, 
but  she  was  infatuated  about  him,  and  anxious  to  see  him.  She  had 
met  him  several  times  at  the  house  of  a  friend  at  Point  Levi,  and  a 
few  days  before  that  eventful  journey  O'Halloran  had  gone  to  Montreal. 
At  the  same  time  Jack  had  written  her,  telling  her  that  he  would 
be  over  there.  So  she  took  advantage  of  her  father's  absence  to  go 
over  on  a  visit,  hoping  also  to  meet  with  Jack.  But  Jack  was  not 
there.  She  stayed  as  long  as  she  dared,  and  finally  had  to  return  so 
as  to  be  home  before  her  father  got  back.  This  was  the  day  of  the 
storm.  She  had  much  difficulty  in  finding  a  driver,  but  at  length  suc- 
ceeded by  means  of  a  heavy  bribe.  Then  followed  her  momentous 
meeting  with  me.  Her  departure  from  the  cottage  so  abruptly  was 
owing  to  her  intense  desire  to  get  home  before  her  father  should  ar- 
rive. This  she  succeeded  in  doing.  She  felt  deeply  grateful  to  me, 
but  did  not  dare  to  take  any  steps  to  show  gratitude,  for  fear  her  fii- 
ther  would  hear  of  her  journey  to  Point  Levi.  Xora  knew  about  it, 
and  kept  her  secret  from  O'Halloran  most  faithfully.  Then  came  niv 
arrival  upon  the  scene.  She  recognized  me  at  once,  and  as  soon  as  I 
told  my  story  Nora  recognized  me,  too,  as  Marion's  mysterious  de- 
liverer. 

They  held  counsel  together  after  leaving  the  room,  and,  seeing  O'Hal- 
loran's  fancy  for  me,  they  thought  I  might  often  come  again.  They 
saw,  too,  that  I  had  noticed  their  agitation,  but  had  not  recognized 
Marion.  They  judged  that  I  would  suspect  them,  and  so  Xora  volun- 
teered to  personate  the  lady  so  as  to  save  Marion  from  that  outburst 
of  indignation  which  was  sure  to  fall  on  her  if  her  father  knew  of  her 
disobedience.  This,  then,  was  the  cause  of  Xora's  assumption  of  a 
false  part.  She  had  told  some  plausible  story  to  O'Halloran  which 
satisfied  him  and  saved  Marion  ;  but  her  peculiar  frank  and  open  na- 
ture made  her  incapable  of  maintaining  her  part,  and  also  led  to  my 
absurd  proposal  to  I'.er,  and  its  consequences. 

Meanwhile  Marion  had  her  troubles.  She  had  not  seen  Jack,  but 
on  her  return  got  his  frantic  letter,  proposing  an  elopement,  and 
threatening  to  blow  his  brains  out.  She  answered  this  as  we  have 
seen.  After  this,  she  heard  all  about  Jack's  love-affairs,  and  wrote  to 
him  on  the  subject.     He  answered  by  another  proposal  to  elope,  and 


reproached  her  with  being  the  cause  of  his  ruin.  This  reproach  stung 
her,  and  filled  her  with  remorse.  It  was  not  so  much  love  as  the  cJes- 
peration  of  self-reproach  which  had  led  to  her  foolish  consent.  So  at 
the  appointed  time  she  was  at  the  place ;  but  instead  of  Jack — there 
was  quite  another  person. 

Of  course,  I  did  not  get  all  the  above  from  her  at  that  time.  Some 
of  it  she  told  ;  but  the  rest  came  out  long  afterward.  Long  after- 
ward I  learned  from  her  own  dear  lips  how  her  feelings  changed  tow- 
ard me,  especially  on  that  night  when  I  saved  her  and  brought  her 
home.  Jack  became  first  an  object  of  contempt,  then  of  indifference. 
Then  she  feared  that  I  would  despise  her,  and  tried  to  hold  aloo£ 
Despise  her  ! ! ! ! ! 

All  this,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  came  out  afterward,  in  the 
days  of  our  closer  association,  when  all  was  explained,  and  Marion 
had  no  more  secrets  to  keep  from  me,  and  I  had  none  from  her. 


CHAPTER  XXXVni.— GEAND  CONCLUSION.— WEDDING-KINGS  AND 
BALL-RINGS.— ST.  MALACHI'S.— OLD  FLETCHER  IN  HIS  GLORY. 
NO  HUMBUG  THIS  TIME.— MESSAGES  SENT  EVERYWHERE.— 
-U,L  THE  TOWN  AGOG.— QUEBEC  ON  THE  RAMPAGE.— ST,  MAL- 
ACHI'S CRAMMED.  — GALLERIES  CROWDED. -WHITE  FAVORS 
EVERYWHERE.- THE  WIDOW  HAPPY  WITH  THE  CHAPLAIN.— 
THE  DOUBLE  WEDDING.— FIRST  COUPLE— J.f  CA"  .4iVXI  LOUIE! 
—SECOND  DITTO— MACROSIE  AND  J/.17?/i5iV.-COLONEL  BEE- 
TON  AND  O'HALLORAN  GmXG  AWAY  THE  BRIDES.— STRANGE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  BRITISH  OFFICER  AND  THE  FENI.UvT.— 
JACK  AND  MACRORIE,  LOUIE  AND  M.\RION.  —  BRIDES  AND 
BRIDEGROOMS.— EI'ITHALAMIUM.— WEDDING  IN  HIGH  LIFE.— 
SIX  OFFICIATING  CLERGYMEN.— ALL  THE  ELITE  OF  QUEBEC 
TAKE  PART  —ALL  THE  CLERGY,  ALL  THE  MILITARY,  AND 
EVERYBODY  WHO  AMOUNTS  TO  ANY  THING.— THE  BANT)  OF 
THE  BOBTAILS  DISCOURSING  SWEET  MUSIC,  AND  ALL  THAT 
SORT  OF  THING,  YOU  KNOW. 

Ox  reading  over  the  above  heading,  I  find  it  so  very  comprehensive 
that  it  leaves  nothing  more  for  me  to  say.  I  will  therefore  make  my 
bow,  and  retire  from  the  scene,  with  my  warmest  congratulations  to 
the  reader  at  reaching 

THE     END. 


THE  THREE  BROTHERS. 

BT    MRS.    OLIPHANT,    AUTHOR    OF    "  THE    CHRONICLES    OF    CARLI.NGFORD," 
"  THE    BROWNINGS,"  ETC. 

CH.APTER  XLHI.- WHAT    IT  COSTS  TO  HAVE    ONE'S  WAY. 

Space  forbiils  the  historian  to  attempt  any  description  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  Mary  had  to  encounter  in  her  benevolent  undertaking. 
By  Frank's  urgent  desire — for  his  courage  had  altogether  failed  him 
— nothing  was  said  on  the  subject  till  he  was  gone  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  a  very  uncomfortable  day,  in  which  even  Mrs.  Renton  per- 
ceived that  there  was  something  more  going  on  than  was  revealed  to 
her.  "  What  are  you  always  talking  to  Frank  about  ? "  she  said,  pet- 
tishly. "  I  never  turn  my  head  but  I  find  you  whispering  or  telegraph- 
ing, or  something.  If  there  is  any  thing  I  ought  to  know,  let  me 
know  it." 

"  Wait  a  little — only  wait  a  little,  dear  godmamma,"  Mary  an- 
swered, pleading ;  and  then,  when  the  hero  was  gone,  the  tale  was 
told. 

"  Going  to  India — going  to  be  married  !  "  said  Mrs.  Renton,  in  her 
bewilderment ;  but  why  should  he  go  to  India  if  he  marries  ?  Of 
course  he  will  be  provided  for  if  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  that.  Or 
why  should  he  marry  if  he  goes  to  India  ? — one  thing  is  bad  enough. 
Is  he  out  of  his  senses  ?  Fifty  thousand  pounds  will  give  them,  at 
least,  two  thousand  a  year." 

"  But,  godmamma,  you  are  making  a  mistake,"  said  Mary.  "  It  is 
not  Miss  Rich  Frank  is  .going  to  marry.  It  is  a  young  lady — whom  he 
met  at  Riehmont." 

"Not  Miss  Rich  !"  said  Mrs.  Renton.  "  Another  girl !  The  boy 
must  be  mad  to  go  on  making  acquaintance  with  such  people.  And 
how  much  has  she  ?  "  the  mother  added,  with  plaintive  submission  to 
a  hard  fate,  folding  her  patient  hands. 
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Mary,  thus  driyen  to  tlie  last  admission  of  all,  grew  quite  pale,  but 
made  a  brave  stand  for  her  client.  "Oh,  godniamma,"  she  cried, 
"  you  must  not  be  hard  upon  him.  He  is  so  young  ;  and  isn't  it  bet- 
ter he  should  marry  her  because  he  loves  her  than  because  she  is 
rich  ?     She  has  not  a  penny,  he  says." 

When  this  awful  revelation  was  made,  llrs.  Renton  was  excited  to 
the  length  of  positive  passion.  Words  failed  her  at  first.  Her  eyes, 
though  they  were  worn-out  eyes,  retaining  little  lustre,  flashed  tire ; 
her  faded  cheeks  grew  red.  She  was  inarticulate  in  her  rage  and 
indignation.  It  was  Mary  who  received  the  first  brunt  of  the  on- 
slaught, for  encouraging  a  foolish  boy  in  such  nonsense,  and  for  taking 
it  upon  her  to  defend  him  against  all  who  wished  him  well.  Tliis 
was  the  large  formula  which  his  mother  adopted.  You  would  have 
thought  it  was  Mary  who  had  inspired  him  with  this  mad  fancy, 
put  it  in  his  head,  encouraged  him  in  it,  urged  him  to  commit  and 
compromise  himself  in  the  face  of  the  strenuous,  steady,  invai-iable 
opposition  of  "  all  who  wished  him  well.  The  poor  lady  made  her- 
self quite  ill  with  indignation,  and  had  to  be  taken  to  bed,  and 
comforted  with  more  tonics  and  arrowroot  than  ever.  She  lay  there 
moaning  all  the  evening,  refusing  to  allow  poor  Mary  to  read  to  her, 
or  to  perform  any  of  her  usual  ministrations.  If  it  had  not  been  that 
Frank  liad  left  his  boat,  having  himself  returned  to  Royalborough  by 
the  railroad,  and  thus  afforded  Mary  the  opportunity  of  getting  easily 
across  the  river,  and  running  all  the  way  to  the  cottage  to  be  com- 
forted by  her  mother  for  half  an  hour  before  returning  to  her  charge, 
I  don't  know  what  would  have  become  of  her.  Mrs.  Westbury  did  not 
look  the  sort  of  woman  to  seek  comfort  from  to  the  general  public, 
but  she  was  Mary's  mother,  which  makes  all  the  difference,  and  she 
had  never  got  over  her  compunction  about  her  nephews.  This  trial 
they  were  all  going  through  was  her  doing,  and  though  she  sympa- 
thized much  more  with  her  sister-in-law  than  with  Frank  in  the 
present  case,  she  was  not  without  a  certain  pity  for  the  boy.  "  He 
must  be  mad,"  she  said ;  "  but  if  it  can't  be  put  a  stop  to,  it  must  be 
put  up  with ;  and  your  aunt  will  have  got  a  little  used  to  it  by  to- 
morrow." Thus  comforted,  Mary  went  back,  not  without  a  little 
■wondering  comparison  in  her  own  mind  between  the  people  who  could 
do  rash  things  and  have  their  will,  and  those  who  had  "  to  put  up 
with  "  every  thing  that  might  chance  to  come  in  their  way,  and  never 
had  it  in  their  power  to  please  themselves.  She  was  a  very  good  girl, 
full  of  womanly  kindness  and  charity ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  close  attendance  upon  a  weariful  invalid  like  her  aunt,  not  ill 
enough  to  move  any  depth  of  sympathy,  but  requiring  perpetual  pelils 
soins,  and  endless  consideration  in  every  detail  of  life,  was  a  kind  of 
existence  to  be  chosen  by  a  lively  girl  of  twenty.  Poor  Mary  was  the 
Bcape-goat  and  ransom  for  the  sins  of  her  family.  The  three  "  Renton 
boys  "  were  all  going  away  on  their  own  courses,  comforting  them- 
selves about  their  mother — when  they  thought  of  her  at  all — by  the 
reflection  that  Mary  was  with  her.  They  could  go  away,  but  Mary 
could  not  budge.  It  was  rather  hard,  when  you  came  to  think  of  it. 
And  that  Frank,  not  three  months  older  than  herself,  should  marry  and 
set  out  in  life,  and  go  blithely  off  to  all  the  novelty  and  all  the  bright- 
ness, and  no  one  have  any  power  to  stop  him ;  while  she  stayed  at 
home,  making  e.f  cuses  for  him,  and  doing  duty  for  all  three.  Mary 
was  a  comfortable  kind  of  young  woman,  and  went  into  no  hysterics 
over  her  fate ;  neither  did  she  rave  to  herself  about  the  awful  blank 
of  routine  and  the  want  of  excitement  in  her  life.  But  she  did  feel 
alittle  envy  of  Frank,  and  pity  for  herself,  as  she  glided  across  the 
silvery  river  in  the  summer  twilight.  Doing  must  be  a  pleasauter 
thing  than  "  putting  up  with,"  even  to  the  most  philosophical  of 
minds.  . 

And  next  day  Mrs.  Renton  had  got  a  little  used  to  it.  She  exerted 
herself  to  the  unusual  extent  of  writing  Frank  a  letter,  conjuring  him 
by  all  his  gods  to  repent  ere  it  was  too  late,  and  tn  return  to  the  paths 
of  common-sense  and  discretion;  and  when  she  had  done  this,  she 
called  Mary  to  her,  and  asked  a  hundred  questions  about  "  the  girh" 
"  Hep  mother  was  one  of  Laurie's  great  friends,"  Mary  said,  trying  to 
make  the  best  of  it. 

"All  the  doubtful  people  one  knows  of  seem  to  be  Laurie's 
friends,"  said  his  mother,  pathetically.  And  thus  the  crisis  was  over 
at  Renton,  for  the  moment  at  least. 

At  Richmont,  however,  affiiirs  took  a  much  more  serious  turn  when 
the  whole  truth  was  known.  Nelly's  intimation  that  Frank  was  going 
to  India  had  not  very  much  affected  that  sanguine  household.  "  It 
will  bring  things  to  a  point,"  Mrs.  Rich  had  said  to  her  husband.  "  He 


has  done  it  in  some  little  .spirit  of  independence,  not  to  be  obliged  to 
his  wife,  you  know ;  but  if  he  comes  to  an  understanding  with  Xclly, 
we'll  make  him  exchange  again." 

"Ah  1  if  he  comes  to  an  understanding  with  Xelly.  But  she  shall 
never  go  to  India  with  him,"  said  the  father.  "  No  young  fellow 
shall  blow  hot  and  cold  with  my  daughter.  I'd  have  done  with  him 
at  once." 

"  Nonsense !  It  has  been  some  little  tiff  between  them,"  said  the 
more  genial  woman.  And  even  Nelly  got  by  degrees  to  believe  that 
it  was  not  yet  finally  over.  But  when  the  whole  truth  was  whispered 
at  Richmont — as  it  soon  was  by  one  of  the  officers  wdio  had  learned 
the  fact,  no  one  knew  how — the  family  in  general  became  frantic. 
Nelly  kept  her  temper  outwardly  at  least,  and  held  her  tongue,  having 
some  regard  for  her  own  dignity ;  but  the  father  and  mother  were 
wild  with  rage.  People  whom  they  had  patronized  so  liberally — a 
woman  to  whom  they  had  just  given  such  a  commission !  When  this 
thought  occurred  to  them,  they  exchanged  glances.  Next  day,  with- 
out saying  a  word  to  any  one,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich  went  up  to  town. 
They  bore  no  external  signs  of  .passion  to  the  ordinary  eye,  but  in 
their  hearts  were  breathing  fire  and  flame  against  every  Renton,  every 
Severn,  every  creature  even  distantly  connected  with  either.  There 
was  very  little  conversation  between  tlie  two  indignant  parents  as 
they  made  their  way  solemnly  to  Fitzroy  Square.  A  certain  judicial 
silence,  and  stern  restraint  of  all  the  lighter  manifestations  of  feeling, 
alone  marked  the  importance  of  their  mission.  They  were  shown  up 
to  Mrs.  Severn's  studio  by  their  own  request,  having  peremptorily  re- 
fused any  such  half-way  ground  as  the  drawing-room,  as  if  they  had 
come  to  treat  with  their  equals.  The  workshop  of  the  woman  who 
was,  as  it  were,  in  their  employment,  working  to  their  order,  was  the 
more  appropriate  place. 

They  found  the  padrona  standing  at  her  work  with  looks  very  dif- 
ferent from  her  usual  aspect.  Something  spiritless  and  worn  was 
in  the  very  attitude  of  her  arm,  in  the  fall  of  her  gown,  and  dressing 
of  her  hair.  It  was  not  that  she  was  less  neat,  less  carefully  dressed, 
less  busy.  But  the  woman  was  in  such  unity  with  herself,  that  her 
unusual  despondency  communicated  itself  to  every  detail  about  her. 
She  had  no  heart  for  Cinderella — the  little  loving  figure  triumphing  in 
its  new  life — the  sour,  elder  women  standing  by  who  were  grudging — 
what  were  they  gruilging?  The  child's  hai^piness,  or  her  triumph,  or 
the  loss  of  her  ?  She  had  not  even  heart  enough  to  rouse  her  to  the 
heights  of  artist-passion,  and  to  work  in  her  own  heart  into  the  pic- 
ture, as  doubtless  she  would  yet  do,  some  time  when  all  was  over. 
She  stood,  with  her  sketches  hung  round  the  walls,  and  the  whole 
room  full  of  this  commission  of  her  rich  patron's — the  commission 
which  made  her  living  quite  secure  and  above  the  reach  of  chance, 
and  her  mind  easy  for  the  year^but  listless,  spiritless,  mechanical — 
her  heart  gone  out  of  her  life. 

Mrs.  Severn  was  so  much  preoccupied  that  she  did  not  even  notice, 
what  at  another  time  she  would  have  been  so  ready  to  notice — the 
changed  tone  of  the  Riches  as  they  came  in.  Luckily  for  her  own 
comfort  she  had  never  heard  that  there  was  "  any  thing  between" 
Nelly  Rich  and  Frank  Renton.  Such  a  reason  for  having  nothing  to 
say  to  him  would  have  been  very  welcome  to  the  padrona.  But  she 
could  not  refuse  to  have  any  thing  to  say  to  him  without  breaking  her 
child's  heart ;  and,  accordinglj',  what  did  it  matter  ?  It  was  to  Alice, 
not  to  him,  that  she  had  yielded.  Therefore,  she  received  very  much 
as  a  matter  of  course  Mrs.  Rich's  pretended  congratulations.  "  We 
hear  that  great  things  have  been. happening  with  you,"  she  said.  "I 
am  sure  I  had  no  idea  wdien  Alice  was  at  Richmont,  that  she  ^^•as  such 
an  advanced  young  lady.  I  suppose  it  was  going  on  then,  though  we 
knew  nothing  about  it." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  padrona.  "  I  cannot  give  you  any  in- 
formation. It  is  not  a  pleasant  subject  to  me ;  but  I  don't  suppose  it 
was  going  on  then." 

"  Not  a  pleasant  subject ! "  cried  Mrs.  Rich,  with  not  unjustifiable 
virulence.  "  Oh,  my  dear  Mrs.  Severn,  you  must  not  tell  me  that.  We 
all  know  what  a  mother  feels  when  she  has  succeeded  in  securing  a 
charming  ^ffj'rt  like  Mr.  Frank  Benton  for  her  favorite  child." 

"  Is  he  so  ?  "  said  the  padrona.  "  Indeed,  I  should  not  have 
thought  it.  But  I  am  not  in  charity  with  Mr.  Frank  Ronton.  I  wish 
we  had  never  seen  him.  I  am  like  Cinderella's  sisters,"  she  said,  with 
an  attempt  at  a  smile.  "  I  am  spiteful ;  "  and  there  was  something  in 
the  droop  and  languor  of  her  aspect  which  began  to  melt  the  hearts 
of  the  avengers.     She  looked  so  unlike  hor^elf 
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"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Mrs.  Severn's  patron.  "  Of  course  it  is  a  fine 
thing  for  you  to  hare  your  daughter  settled  so  soon.  And  a  fine 
thing  for  lier  too — a  girl  without  any  fortune.  Not  many  men,  I  can 
tell  you,  would  have  been  so  rash." 

"  Then  I  wish  Jlr.  Frank  Kenton  had  not  been  so  rash,"  cried  the 
padrona,  with  rising  spirit.  "  I  should  have  thanked  him  on  my  knees 
had  he  kept  away  from  this  house.  I  cannot  see  any  good  in  it.  For- 
give me  !  I  have  no  right  to  trouble  you  with  my  vexatious.  I  will 
show  you  my  sketches,  which  are  more  to  the  purpose." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Kich,  with  hesitation.  "It  was  principally  about 
them — we  came  to  speak." 

The  padrona,  in  her  unsuspiciousness,  became  half-apologetic. 
"  I  should  have  written  to  ask  you  to  come  and  see  them,"  she  said  ; 
"  but  this  business  has  put  every  thing  else  out  of  my  mind  ;  "  and  she 
began  to  collect  her  drawings  in  their  different  stages,  and  to  rouse 
herself  up,  and  show  her  work,  as  became  her.  The  avengers,  mean- 
wiiile,  looked  at  each  other,  recruiting  their  failing  courage  from  each 
other's  eyes. 

"Pray  don't  give  yourself  any  trouble,"  said  Mr.  Rich.  "The 
fact  is,  Mrs.  Severn — I  am  very  sorry — my  wife  and  I  have  been 
talking  things  over,  and  she — I — mean  we — are  not  quite  sure— 
What  I  would  say  is,  that  if  you  could  make  a  better  bargain  with 
any  one — a  dealer,  perhaps,  or  any  of  your  private  friends — for  these 
pictures — why,  you  know  I  would  not  stand  in  your  way." 

"  A  better  bargain  I  "  said  the  padrona,  in  amaze,  not  perceiving 
in  the  least  what  he  meant ;  "  but  I  never  should  dream  of  a  better 
bargain.     I  am  paintiug  the  pictures  for  you." 

"  Yes ;  I  know  there  was  some  understanding  of  that  kind,"  said 
the  uneasy  millionnairc.  "  Some  sort  of  arrangement  was  proposed 
— but,  you  know,  circumstances  alter  cases.  I — I  don't  sei- — and 
neither  does  my  wife — that  we  can  go  on  with  that  arrangement 
now." 

The  padrona  had  been  standing  by  her  great  portfolio,  taking  some 
drawings  out  of  it.  She  stood  there  still,  motionless,  as  if  she  were 
paralyzed.  Every  tinge  of  color  left  her  face  ;  her  eyes  gazed  out  at 
them  for  one  moment  blankly,  with  a  sudden  pang  which  made  itself 
somehow  dimly  apparent,  though  she  did  not  say  a  word.  It  was  a 
cruel  blow  to  her.  For  a  moment  she  could  not  speak,  or  even  move, 
ia  the  extremity  of  her  astonishment.  Before  the  echo  of  these  ex- 
traordinary words  had  died  in  her  ear,  Mrs.  Severn's  rapid  mind  had 
run  over  in  a  moment  all  there  would  be  to  do  in  the  dreadful  year 
'.vliich  was  coming — Alice's  outfit,  and  the  marriage  which  was  such 
pain  to  think  of,  but  which,  nevertheless,  must  be  planned  and  pro- 
vided for,  so  that  her  child  should  have  all  due  honor.  As  she  stood 
and  gazed  at  the  two  faces  which  were  looking  at  her,  it  was  all  she 
could  do  to  keep  down  two  bitter  tears  that  came  to  her  eyes. 

"I  thought  it  was  more  than  an  arrangement,"  she  said  ;  "perhaps 
because  it  was  of  more  importance  to  me  than  it  was  to  you.  I 
thought  it  was  a  bargain.  The  price  was  settled,  you  know,  and 
every  thing." 

"  Yes,  oh,  yes,"  said  both  together.  "  I  know  there  was  a  great 
deal  said."  "  Mr.  Rich  was  in  a  buying-humor  that  day,"  said  the  wife. 
"  But  circumstances  alter  cases,"  said  the  husband.  They  had  done 
their  work  more  completely  than  they  meant  to  do  it ;  but  yet  they 
were  not  going  to  give  in. 

Mrs.  Severn  bowed  her  head.  She  could  not  speak.  It  was  the 
crudest  aggravation  of  .ill  her  other  troubles.  "  If  that  is  the  case," 
she  said,  after  a  long  pause,  "  of  course,  I  must  arrange  otherwise ; " 
and  then  came  to  a  dead  stop,  turning  over  the  drawings  unconsciously 
with  her  agitated  hands. 

"  Oh,  you  will  find  no  difficulty  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Rich,  rubbing 
his  hands  ;  "  you  are  so  well  known.  There  is  Lambert  will  take  as 
many  of  your  pictures  as  you  can  give  him,  and  there  is  that  man  in 
Manchester — " 

"  Thanks,"  said  the  padrona.  "  I  shall  find  a  purchaser,  I  hope." 
And  then  there  was  a  dead  silence ;  and  the  two  avengers  felt  inclined 
to  drop  through  the  floor  and  hide  themselves.  They  were  not  cruel. 
They  had  taken  no  thought  of  what  they  were  doing,  and,  when  they 
perceived  the  reality  of  it,  could  have  bitten  out  their  tongues  for  say- 
ing such  words.  And  vet,  what  were  they  to  do  ?  They  could  not 
unsay  what  they  had  that  moment  said. 

As  for  Mrs.  Severn,  she  was  too  much  occupied  with,  her  own 
thoughts  to  exert  herself  to  set  at  their  ease  the  dealers  of  so  cruel  a 
blow.     But  yet,  after  a  while,  the  instinct  of  courte.-y,  which  is  so 


strong  in  some  natures,  came  to  the  surface.  Those  two  tears  which 
had  wanted  to  come  had  been  reabsorbed  somehow,  and  she  gave  her- 
self a  little  shake,  and,  with  a  curious  smile  about  her  mouth,  went 
forward  to  the  two  embarrassed,  uncomfortable  people.  "  Perhaps 
you  will  look  at  the  picture  all  the  same,  and  tell  me  if  you  like  it,'*' 
she  said.  And  then  the  startled  pair,  feeling  very  small  and  very 
angry  with  her  for  her  magnanimity,  made  a  few  steps  forward,  hud- 
dled together  for  mutual  support,  and  gazed  in  grave  silence  at  Cin- 
derella. She  set  it  in  the  best  light  for  them,  and  showed  them  how 
much  was  complete,  and  how  much  was  still  to  do.  The  arrow  they 
had  sent  at  her  was  still  sticking,  quivering,  in  her  heart.  And  she 
had  not  time  to  pluck  it  out ;  but  she  had  time  to  be  very  civil,  and 
smile  upon  the  discomfited  pair.  Perhaps  she  overdid  it  just  a. little; 
but  to  such  a  brave  spirit,  confronting  all  the  world,  as  it  were,  and 
standing  alone  in  the  fight,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  a  cert.ain  glimmer  of 
contempt  out  of  the  lofty  forgiveness  which  it  awards  to  its  enemies.. 
There  was  a  touch  of  scorn  in  the  padrona's  smile.  But,  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rich  had  crept  down-stairs  to  their  carriage,  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  state  of  downfall  in  which  they  found  themselves.. 
"  She  did  not  feel  it  a  bit,"  said  Mrs.  Rich,  trying  to  console  herself. 
"  And  she  has  many  friends  among  the  dealers,"  said  the  millionnairc,. 
a  little  ruefully.  "  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  some  fool  gave  a  hundred  or 
two  more  for  the  series — and  my  idea  I  "  he  added,  with  a  certain  in- 
dignation. And  they  went  home  very  uncomfortable.  He  might  be 
free  to  withdraw  from  his  bargain,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law  ; 
but  he  could  not  charge  his  fee-rent  for  the  idea,  having  rejected  the 
pictures  in  which  it  was  to  be  carried  out. 

When  she  had  seen  them  safely  out,  the  padrona  dropped  softly 
into  her  big  chair,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  Alice's  outfit,  and 
the  wedding,  and  all  the  year's  expenses,  which  she  had  thought  safely 
provided  for,  and  her  little  triumph  in  being  free  of  the  dealers  for 
once !  It  was  not  such  a  moving  spectacle,  perhaps,  as  if  she  had 
been  a  young  girl  weeping  for  her  lover.  But  those  two  tears  that 
forced  themselves  out,  womanish,  against  her  clasped  hands,  what  con- 
centrated pain  was  in  them  !  They  were  more  bitter  than  many  a 
summer-torrent  out  of  younger  eyes.  And  then  she  sprang  to  her 
feet,  and  snatched  at  her  palette,  and  went  to  work  with  flaming 
cheeks  and  a  headache,  and  all  her  old  fire  in  her  eyes.  She  had  been. 
listless  enough  before,  but  she  was  not  listless  now. 

When  Xelly  Rich,  however,  heard  of  this  wonderful  proceeding,, 
their  grand  house  became  too  hot  to  hold  the  unhappy  pair.  "  With- 
draw your  commission  !  for  what  reason,  in  Heaven's  name  ?  "  cried 
Nelly,  blazing  at  them  in  thunder  and  lightning.  The  girl  was  half 
crazy  with  shame  and  disgust.  She  brought  her  father  almost  to  his- 
knees  before  the  day  was  over,  and  flew  to  London,  post-haste,  by  her- 
self, in  spite  of  everybody's  remonstrances,  to  make  up  the  matter 
"  Papa  had  gone  out  of  his  senses,  I  suppose,"  she  said,  dissembling 
her  fury,  to  Mrs.  Severn.  "Padrona  mia,  for  the  sake  of  old  times, 
you  will  not  mind  ?  He  is  so  sorry  !  They  were  both  mad,  I  sup- 
pose." If  Mrs.  Severn  had  followed  her  first  impulse,  she  would  have- 
held  by  the  dealers,  who  were  not  liable  to  such  madness ;  but  she  was 
her  children's  mother,  and  had  the  bread  and  butter  to  think  of,  and 
was  not  able  to  afford  such  luxuries  as  revenge  or  pride.  So  that  no- 
body was  the  worse  for  the  patron's  ill-temper,  except  himself;  and 
two  people  were  the  better — to  wit,  Nelly  and  Cinderella,  the  latter 
of  whom  had  been  undoubtedly  languishing  under  the  weight  of  Mrs. 
Severn's  heavy  heart,  until  this  violent  pinch  of  apparent  evil  fortune- 
came  to  sting  her  into  life. 

As  for  Nelly,  setting  her  foot  into  the  studio  did  her  good.  The 
smell  of  the  pigments,  and  the  sight  of  the  rubbish  about,  all  the 
sketches,  and  unused  bits  of  canvas,  and  bursting  portfolios,  were 
balm  to  the  impetuous  but  not  ungenerous  girl.  "  I  don't  want  to  see 
Alice,"  she  said;  "it  was  sly  of  her  not  to  tell  me.  No,  I  don't  want 
to  see  her  ;  but  she  is  very  happy,  I  suppose,"  and  it  was  not  possible 
that  this  could  be  said  without  a  certain  bitterness,  considering  all 
that  had  come  and  gone. 

"  Nelly,  dear,  don't  speak  of  it,"  said  the  padrona,  who  was  igno- 
rant of  all  the  complications ;  and  she  went  and  gave  the  little  messen- 
ger of  consolation  a  kiss,  and  suffered  herself  to  shed  a  tear  or  two  out 
of  her  full  heart.  "  I  thought  it  would  have  killed  me  at  first,"  she 
said,  going  back  to  her  work  with  trembling  hands.  And  the  hand  that 
shook  so  made  a  dreadful  business  of  Cinderella's  white  dress,  and  then 
the  motherput  away  her  tools,  and  sat  down  and  cried.  Xelly  had  been 
poor  Severn's  pupil  in  the  old,  old  days,  and  the  sight  of  her  brought 
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nothing  but  softening  thoughts  to  the  padrona's  mind  ;  and  the  foun- 
tain was  opened  that  she  kept  so  bravely  shut.  As  for  Nelly  herself, 
every  moment  in  that  room  was  good  for  her.  She  cried,  too,  and 
washed  all  her  bitterness  away  in  those  tears,  and  turned  Frank  Ren- 
ton  and  all  his  misdoings  courageously  out  of  her  imagination.  I 
doubt  whether  he  had  ever  got  so  far  as  her  heart. 

"  I  only  want  you  to  tell  me  one  thing,"  she  said,  somewhat  fierce- 
ly, to  Alice,  who  came  in,  all  unconscious,  long  after  the  tears  were 
dried,  glad  and  wondering.  "  Was  it  going  on  when  you  were  at 
Kichmont  ?  " 

"  It  ? — what  ?  "  said  simple  Alice,  and  then  the  child's  ready  blush 
came  over  all  her  face.  "  Oh,  no,  no  !  It  never  came  on  at  all ;  it 
came  into  our  minds  in  a  mome  it,  when  we  knew  he  was  going 
away." 

And  Nelly  Rich  was  so  magnanimous  as  to  kiss  Alice  too. 

"  Tell  him  I  did  it — and  that  I  bear  no  malice,"  she  said,  with  a 
laugh,  and  went  home  again,  a  confusing  sudden  apparition,  with  Miss 
Hadley,  who  saw  her  safely  to  the  railway  station,  and  made  the  story 
still  more  plain  to  her.  The  governess  thought  it  strange  of  Mrs. 
Rich  to  permit  her  daughter  to  run  about  alone  in  this  way,  but 
reflected  that  it  might  be  one  of  the  strange  customs  of  "  those  sort 
■of  people,"  and  did  her  duty  by  the  young  lady,  putting  her  under  the 
■care  of  the  guard,  and  keeping  an  eye  on  the  carriage  till  the  train 
started.  The  journey  might  be  slightly  indecorous,  but  it  did  really 
more  good  than  any  tonic  in  the  world. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  in  September  Frank  Renton  sailed  from 
Southampton  to  join  his  regiment,  with  his  young  wife — the  only  one 
■of  the  brothers  who  made  any  thing  like  a  practical  conclusion  to  the 
little  romance  of  their  beginning.  Though  he  had  hesitated  for  some 
time  as  to  whether  he  should  follow  interest  or  inclination,  Frank  was 
not  the  sort  of  man,  when  his  choice  was  made,  to  care  very  much 
what  he  might  tread  upon  in  his  way.  He  would  have  given  no  one 
pain  willingly  ;  but  to  have  his  way  was  the  most  important  matter, 
and  he  had  it  accordingly.  They  were  a  couple  of  babies  to  set  forth 
thus  together,  to  face  the  world — one-and-twenty  and  sixteen  1  but 
■their  very  youth  kept  them  from  any  consciousness  of  the  gravity  of 
the  undertaking.  They  went  forth  with  the  daring  ignorance  of  two 
children,  hand  in  hand.  There  were  several  hearts  that  ached  over 
the  parting,  and  one  that  almost  broke  in  the  effort.  And  the  bride 
shed  a  few  soft  tears,  and  the  bridegroom  kissed  his  hand  to  the  peo- 
ple who  stayed  behind;  and  thus  the  last  of  the  three  Rentons  carried 
out  his  father's  will,  and  launched  himself  upon  the  world. 

[to  be   continued.] 


A  SUTNIMER  AJMONG  FRENCH  PEASANTS. 

THE  summer  days,  that  came  even  before  they  were  e-^pected, 
caused  a  good  deal  of  consultation  among  our  little  band  of 
American  artists  in  Paris.  Some  were  hurrying  off  to  Brittany, 
■some  to  Normandy,  some  to  Switzerland.     I  hoped  to  go  with  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  C to  Brittany,  but  they  received  a  sudden  summons 

home.  The  prospect  of  going  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  and  en- 
joying it,  without  a  companion,  did  not  charm  me,  but  would  have 
been  my  fate,  had  I  not  just  then  fortunately  made  a  new  acquaint- 
ance, a  young  American  art-student  of  my  own  sex,  who,  like  myself, 
wanted  to  get  out  of  Paris  for  summer  studies. 

I  found  her  a  very  congenial  person,  and,  after  talking  over  the 
various  places  recommended,  we  selected  a  pleasant  day,  and  began 
to  look  for  the  picturesque.  Our  search  prolonged  itself  into  several 
excursions,  and  it  became  a  wonder  to  us  what  our  good  friends  had 
Been  in  the  places  they  had  recommended.  Some  had  good  hotels, 
some  pleasant  drives,  some  elegant  new  villas.  Lovely  and  romantic 
they  might  be  to  a  poet's  eye,  but  not  to  a  painter's.  Especiallv  do  I 
remember  how  tired  we  were  one  hot  day  after  searching  over  Kam- 
bouillet  for  the  beauty  that  a  gay  lady-friend  had  promised  us  there. 
There  was  a  military  garrison  and  plenty  of  gallant  officers,  no  doubt; 
but  we  found  a  stiff  English  garden  surrounding  the  old  chateau,  and 
a  flat  and  uninteresting  country,  a  dull  little  town,  too  large  for  a  vil- 
lage and  too  small  for  any  thing  else,  and  not  a  picturesque  building 
within  its  limits.  We  decided  to  take  none  but  an  artist's  recommen- 
dation thereafter. 

Mr.  B ,  an  artist  who  had  the  year  before  spent  a  few  weeks  at 


a  little  village  some  thirty  miles  from  Paris,  spoke  of  it  to  me  as  a 
charming  place,  little  known  to  the  majority  of  artists.  The  peasants, 
he  said,  were  not  yet  demoralized  by  francs,  and  would,  consequently, 
gladly  sit  for  sous.  Going  over  to  see  Miss  Stephens,  I  found  she  had 
already  the  same  address  from  an  artist-friend  :  "  Courances,  prcs 
Milly,  Seine-et-Oise." 

"  Let  us  try  it,"  said  I.     "  Can  you  go  to-morrow  ?  " 

We  arranged  to  meet  at  the  railway-station  at  seven  a.  m.  The 
village  being  ten  miles  from  the  railway,  it  takes  a  day  to  visit  it. 

I  was  first  at  the  depot,  but  had  not  long  to  wait  before  the  tall, 
graceful  figure  of  my  new  friend  appeared  at  the  door.  We  were 
soon  en  route^  full  of  hope,  and  eagerly  planning  our  summer's  work. 
After  an  hour  or  so,  we  arrived  at  Jlelun,  where  we  were  to  find  the 
omnibus  for  Courances.  A  shabby  diligence  was  pointed  out  to  us  as 
the  vehicle  running  to  the  town,  in  which  we  found  ourselves  the  only 
passengers,  privileged  to  be  jolted  and  shaken  up  without  the  benefit 
of  springs. 

We  passed  through  several  villages,  and  at  each  one  we  wondered 
if  it  were  our  destination.  A  few  whitened  stone  or  stuccoed  houses, 
with  grape-vines  growing  against  them,  the  streets  bordered  by  gray- 
ish-white walls,  on  the  tops  of  which  grew  golden  moss — each  village 
Uke  the  last.  In  each  was  the  little  tavern,  neither  pretty  nor  in  any 
way  inviting.  We  could  see,  through  the  windows  of  its  principal 
room,  the  long  tables,  at  which,  now  and  then,  groups  of  blue-bloused 
men  sat,  drinking  the  light  wine  of  the  country,  and  discussing  the 
petty  events  of  the  day. 

If  Courances  is  another  such  a  town,  we  shall  have  lost  another 
day  in  searching,  we  said,  as,  driving  out  of  one  of  these  villages,  the 
driver  looked  in  at  the  window  which  partitioned  his  seat  from  the  body 
of  the  diligence,  and,  speaking  very  loud,  so  that  the  foreign  ladies 
should  understand  him,  he  pointed  forward  with  his  whip,  and  in- 
formed us  that  the  next  town  was  Courances. 

We  looked  out  on  either  side,  but  the  scenery  was  totally  uninter- 
esting. Fields  of  grain  spotted  a  low  country,  gentle  elevations  were 
seen  on  the  horizon,  but  neither  hills,  groves,  water,  nor  cliffs,  were  in 
view.  At  last  the  road  took  a  bend,  and  descended  to  a  lower  plane. 
There  was  a  wood,  and  the  tower  of  a  twelfth-century  church,  before 
us,  and,  turning  a  sharp  corner,  we  entered  a  large  place,  built  around 
with  houses  of  a  similar  character  to  those  we  had  passed,  but  larger 
and  better,  with  more  grape-vines  and  settles  in  front  of  the  houses, 
here  and  there.  There  was  a  wine-merchant's  and  a  tavern,  and  we 
drew  up  before  a  large  shop,  at  the  door  of  which  lounged  several 
men. 

There  was  but  one  house  in  the  village  at  which  lodgings  could  be 
hired,  and  we  soon  made  our  way  there.  It  was  a  double  house,  with 
a  porte  cochere  in  the  centre,  at  which  we  rang. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  good-natured-looking  man,  wearing  a 
blouse  and  trousers  of  the  blue-cotton  stuff  so  much  worn  by  the 
lower  classes.  The  corner  of  a  large  apron  was  tucked  into  his  belt, 
and  his  sleeves  were  rolled  up.  Our  hungry  senses  detected  the  smeU 
of  bouillon  from  the  kitchen,  and  we  judged  that  the  master  was  get- 
ting the  dinner,  while  his  wife  attended  to  some  other  duties. 

His  wife  was  washing,  he  said,  but  a  small  boy  who  had  curiously 
followed  us,  with  some  other  gaping  children,  from  the  diligence,  darted 
off  in  search  of  her,  while  the  host  showed  us  into  a  decent  room, 
with  a  large  table  in  the  centre,  and  offered  us  a  glass  of  wine. 

Madame  Martiue  soon  arrived,  pufiing  a  little  ;  for  she  was  stout. 
She  was  a  fair  old  lady,  who  had  had  a  pretty  face,  doubtless, 
when  she  won  the  heart  of  the  pastry-cook,  her  husband,  and  en- 
tered with  him  on  his  business  in  the  Faubourg  St.-Antoine,  where, 
she  informed  us,  their  residence  had  been  before  she  came  back  to  the 
home  of  her  childhood,  to  retire  from  business,  plant  her  own  cab- 
bages, and  make  some  money  in  summer  by  letting  her  spare  rooms. 

She  evidently  managed  her  own  household,  husband  and  all — a 
bustling  old  lady,  who  told  her  husband  to  get  us  some  lunch,  while 
she  showed  us  the  rooms.  There  was  only  one  to  be  had,  as  a  Ger- 
man artist  had  engaged  all  the  rest  for  his  family,  who  were  to  arrive 
the  next  week.  It  was,  however,  so  large  a  room,  running  through 
the  house,  with  a  window  at  each  end,  that  we  coulil  easily  divide  it 
with  a  curtain  into  two  bedrooms  by  night,  and  make  a  large  studio 
of  it  by  day,  when  we  paint-ed  in-doors.  But  first  we  must  see  the 
village  and  whatever  of  the  picturesque  the  place  afforded.  Madame 
Martine  volunteered  to  accompany  us,  and  we  st;irted  out  to  see  one 
or  two  old  cottages  admired  by  her  former  lodger,  the  American 
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artist  that  had  diiectcil  me  to  her,  and  whose  classic  name  of  two  syl- 
lables she  degenerated  into  "  Monsieur  Bake."  We  found  some 
charming  interiors,  with  immense  fireplaces  and  spinning-wheels, 
where  the  old  women  sat  spinning.  Deep,  dark  rafters  projected  into 
the  ceiling,  and  the  dressers  were  full  of  queer-colored  porcelain. 

At  a  cottage-door  stood  a  peasant-woman  with  a  baby  in  her  arms. 
.She  was  young  and]  fresh,  and  so  pretty !  Her  skin  was  clear  and 
brown,  with  a  little  rose  in  her  cheeks  ;  her  smooth  lips  were  red  as 
coral ;  her  brown  eyes  were  lustrous  and  sparkling  with  health  and 
gayety ;  her  nose  was  straight  and  delicate ;  her  face  was  oral ;  and 
her  black  hair  strayed  from  beneath  the  gay-colored  kerchief  that  was 
knotted  around  her  head.  We  stopped  in  delight,  and  straightway  en- 
gaged her  to  sit  for  us. 

Marie  was  her  name,  and  Madame  Martina  spoke  well  of  her,  as 
the  young  wife  of  a  carpenter  in  the  village. 

We  saw  enough  during  our  walk  to  determine  us  to  engage  the 
rooms,  and  promise  to  come  in  three  days.  We  were  eager  to  com- 
mence our  three  months  of  perfect  happiness. 

We  spent  our  first  day  getting  settled.  Apportioning  the  different 
parts  of  the  room,  I  took  the  eastern,  and  Miss  Stephens  the  western 
end.  Our  beds  were  maie  to  get  out  of  the  way  as  much  as  possible, 
boxes  were  stowed  snugly,  and  we  walked  up  and  down  in  the  empty 
space,  set  our  easels,  and  planned  where  the  model  should  be  placed, 
and  where  the  best  light  would  fall  on  our  canvases.  The  top  drawer 
of  our  bureau  is  our  larder,  and  the  left-hand  corner,  on  the  top,  is 
the  kitchen,  and  is  occupied  by  a  pound  of  sugar,  in  a  blue  paper,  a 
bottle  of  esprit  Ju  vi?i,  a  little  French  coflee-pot,  that  makes  just  two 
cups,  a  spirit-lamp,  and  a  thing  that  boils  the  water.  Madame  Mar- 
tine  brings  us  our  milk,  boiled,  in  the  morning,  when  we  make  known 
our  wish  for  it,  by  calling  out  of  the  window  to  her.  We  have  arranged 
to  have  her  cook  our  dinners,  at  three  francs  for  both,  and  we  get 
plenty  of  milk  and  fresh  eggs  from  a  neighboring  peasant.  We  break- 
last  in  Miss  S.'s  room,  or,  as  Madame  Martine  calls  her,  "  Mademoi- 
selle Fans,"  and  the  kitchen  is  in  "  Bove's  "  room.  Madame  Martine 
has  evidently  a  genius  for  namr , ;  and  my  new  friend  and  myself  are 
so  much  pleased  with  our  neiv  names  that  we  have  adopted  them. 

Madame  Martine  being  stout  and  sixty-five,  we  allow  her  to  favor 
herself  all  she  can  in  waiting  on  us,  so  that  she  only  makes  two  jour- 
neys in  bringing  us  our  dinner.  The  first  time  she  brings  the  soup 
and  plates  in  her  hands,  the  loaf  of  bread  being  under  her  arm,  and, 
having  set  them  down  on  the  deal  table,  covered  with  a  piece  of  cot- 
ton cloth,  she  brings  forth  from  her  pocket  the  bottle  of  wine  that 
we  are  to  drink,  the  knives,  forks,  spoons,  pepper-bottle,  boiled  eggs, 
perhaps,  and  any  other  little  article  that  we  may  need  for  dinner,  and 
which  can  conveniently  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  Her  pocket  is  deep, 
and  seems  to  cont.iin  many  other  things,  ours  being  merely  the  top  layer. 
We  breakfast  on  bread  and  eofl^ee,  with  boiled  eggs,  and  we  sup  on 
whatever  we  can  get — bread  and  milk,  fruit,  if  we  can  buy  any ;  but 
we  are  too  near  Paris  for  it  to  be  plentiful. 

The  next  morning  we  went  over  to  the  "  shawtow,"  as  they  call 
the  chateau  here.  It  is  not  particularly  interesting  in  itself,  but  the 
park  is  truly  a  magnificent  one,  of  grand  trees,  up  which  the  ivy 
climbs  and  flourishes.  It  is  a  thick,  neglected  wood,  carpeted  with 
moss  and  ivy,  its  stately  avenues  gloomed  by  the  untrimmed  branches 
that  meet  overhead.  There  is  a  moat  around  the  castie,  and  broken- 
stone  dragons'-heads,  overgrown  with  weeds,  at  the  four  corners  of 
the  lake,  which  extends  behind  the  castle,  pour  forth  streams  of  water 
to  feed  the  moat.  We  found  many  charming  bits  to  paint,  and,  com- 
ing back,  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  concierge  of  the  chateau, 
who  is  more  the  master  than  any  one,  the  lord  of  the  castle  never 
visiting  it.  He  has  not  resided  in  it  since  the  death  of  his  wife.  His 
father  was,  during  the  Revolution,  arrested  there,  and  carried  off  to 
Paris  to  be  guillotined.  There  are  ancient  women  in  town  who  re- 
member the  gay  times  at  the  chateau,  when  the  Duchess  de  Berri 
and  other  grand  folks,  were  entertained  there. 

The  peasants  talk  a  queer  patois,  and  the  marquis  is  always  called 
the  "  Mawcbee."  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  "  mawchee," 
who  is  a  melancholy  man,  and  shuns  his  ancestral  halls,  with  their 
gloomy  memories  of  his  murdered  father  and  his  dead  wife.  He  will 
not  even  live  iu  the  kingdom,  now  that  the  Bourbons  no  longer  reign. 
tTnhappy  "  mawchee  ! "  And  so  the  old  castle  is  shut  up,  and  falling 
into  ruin.  The  rooks  seem  to  be  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  park ; 
they  swarm  in  the  trees,  shadow  the  fields  with  their  flight,  and  fill 
the  air  with  their  cawings  and  callings  at  nightfall.     The  conciergehdL3 
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a  little  lodge  at  the  gate,  inside  the  moat,  and  we  stopped  and  begged 
permission  to  sketch  in  the  grounds,  which  was  given  us  readily.  We 
found  some  old  doorways  that  were  quaint,  and  proposed  to  come  to 
the  "  shawtow  "  to  work  the  following  day. 

July  20th. — We  work  at  the  castle  all  day,  and  after  supper  we 
take  long  walks.  There  are  little  villages  in  several  directions.  About 
four  miles  distant  is  Milly,  the  principal  town  of  the  canton.  We 
think  of  walking  over,  after  supper  to-morrow,  to  get  some  spirits  of 
ammonia,  having  been  subjected  to  visits  from  what  Fans  calls, 
"  black  cuirassiers."  We  have  tried  every  thing  for  our  wounds, 
salt  and  sweet-oil,  turpentine  and  vinegar,  and  other  things,  without 
alleviation  of  our  misery.  The  little  beasts  are  persistent  friends,  and 
live  in  every  part  of  the  town.  We  have  made  other  acquaintances, 
but  none  that  seem  to  like  us  so  much. 

After  supper  we  start  regularly  every  evening  and  walk  about  two 
hours.  We  go  into  every  cottage  that  looks  picturesque,  always  say- 
ing, ^'Bonjotir,  monsieur,"  or  "  madame,"  to  whoever  is  at  home,  and 
then  explaining  that  we  are  painters,  and  think  their  tumble-down 
cottage  very  beautiful.  They  are  accustomed  to  painters,  and  are 
always  civil  and  proud  to  show  their  houses  to  us.  They  even  send 
to  us  from  several  miles  away,  to  say  that  some  house  is  worth  seeing, 
that  it  is  "  very  aticieii7ie."  Every  pretty  girl,  every  boy,  large  or 
small,  every  donkey-cart  and  old  woman,  that  is  picturesque,  comes  in 
for  a  share  of  artistic  admiration,  and  we,  and  our  question  of  "  Voulez- 
voiis  poser  ]x>nr  moi  ?  "  are  well  known  all  over  town.  The  children 
stop,  when  they  see  us,  to  be  spoken  to,  and  the  ugliest  women  regard 
us  with  broad  grins  of  pleasure,  and  ask  when  we  are  going  to  draw 
them — "  And  when  are  you  coming  to  see  my  house  ?  it  is  very  old  ;  and 
when  will  you  come  to  draw  my  grandmother  ?  she  is  eighty  years 
old,  and  used  to  be  nurse  to  the  '  mawchee.'  " 

We  often  receive  visits  from  the  children,  who,  hearing  that  beau- 
tiful pictures  are  being  made  of  their  companions,  for  which  they  re- 
ceive several  sons  an  hour,  their  own  hearts  become  ambitious  of  like 
honors  and  emohiments. 

One  morning  we  were  taking  our  coffee  in  our  dressing-gowns,  not 
exactly  en  ioiklle,  when  a  knock  came  at  the  door,  which  we  supposed 
announced  the  landlady  with  the  letters.  But  no,  a  little  peasant-girl 
entered,  with  bare  feet,  and  her  hair  combed  smoothly  from  a  freckled, 
uninteresting  face.  She  announced  herself  with  a  courtesy,  and  "Jir 
viens  d'etre  tiree,"  which,  although  she  meant  to  say,  "  I  came  to  be 
drawn,"  is  not  exactly  correct  French,  unless  it  be  translated  by  the 
terra  "  fired  off,"  or  drawn  as  a  donkey  draws  a  vegetable-cart. 

She  went  away  disappointed,  although  consoled  by  having  her 
name  taken,  and  her  mother's  residence  inquired  for,  so  that  I  suppose 
she  lived  on  hope  for  a  while. 

August  Wth. — We  have  a  little  model  who  poses  afternoons,  as  we 
only  work  now  in  the  mornings  at  the  chateau.  She  is  a  protegee  of 
Fans,  and  is  the  prettiest,  cleverest  little  thing  one  ever  saw.  Such 
wrists  and  ankles,  such  a  well-put-together  child,  who  takes  positions 
wortliy  of  a  rope-dancer,  for  grace  and  suppleness.  Her  face  is  pretty 
and  sparkling,  and  my  comrade  declares  it  to  be  her  intention  to  re- 
turn to  Courances  in  a  few  years,  on  purpose  to  adopt  Naise.  She  is 
seven  years  old,  and  poses  as  well  as  a  grown  person.  She  never  com- 
plains, if,  when  restless  and  tired,  she  is  scolded,  but  when  she  is  told 
to  rest  herself,  she  plays  at  "  artist,"  with  a  doll  made  of  her  jacket. 
She  sets  it  up  before  her,  scolds  it  when  it  tumbles  down,  strikes  it 
gently,  and,  imitating  our  English  accent,  addresses  the  reprimands  she 
herself  has  just  received,  to  it. 

"  Vow!eg-vow  powsg  beang  >  "  she  says,  slapping  it  (as  we  did  not 
dare  to  slap  her,  but  would  like  to  have  done),  when  it  topples  over, 
"  St'e  vow  ne  pmvsy  pas  beang,  je  ne  voic  donneray  reang,"  she  continues, 
all  unconscious  of  us  as  we  sit  at  our  work,  stifling  our  laughter  at 
the  excellent  little  mimic. 

She  is  doing  it  all,  however,  with  the  "  true  spirit  of  the  artist,"  for 
"  the  work's  sake,"  never  thinking  that  she  has  an  audience.  Having 
settled  her  dolly,  she  commences  to  paint,  which  she  does  on  imagU 
nary  easels,  with  invisible  brushes,  working  away  at  arm's  length, 
looking  alternately  at  the  imperceptible  canvas,  and  at  the  inanimate 
model.  When  she  is  tired  of  this  play,  she  takes  dolly  violently 
down,  and  says,  "  mantynovg  repowsy  voio.  After  which  she  takes  out 
the  pins,  and,  untying  the  strings,  restores  the  jacket  to  its  original 
shape,  and  becomes  conscious  of  us.  She  looks  around,  and  asks  if 
she  is  to  pose  any  more  to-day.  When  she  arrives  down-stairs,  she 
steps  in  with  the  air  of  a  little  lady,  and  inquires  politely,  if  "  )ni.sJe- 
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moiseUcs  Ics  tircnsfs  des portraits''''  are  at  home,  which  amuses  our  land- 
lad)'  very  imich,  as  the  little  one  has  the  same  idea  of  our  drawing 
powers  as  the  other  little  peasant  had  who  wanted  to  be  fired  off. 

Th(5ophile  sits  to  us.  His  father  is  a  great  man.  He  is  a  carpen- 
ter, has  a  large  shop,  and  three  men  working  under  him.  Theophile 
has  a  fine  face,  and  so  much  firmness  of  character  that  we  should  build 
a  great  future  for  him,  if  he  was  not  the  son  of  a  poor  man  in  a  very 
obscure  little  village.  Theophile  poses  with  his  eyes  oast  up,  and,  un- 
til he  was  told  it  was  not  necessary,  he  did  not  even  wink  for  min- 
utes together.  We  were  forced  to  beg  him  to  wink.  Then  he  would 
sit  without  appearing  to  move  a  muscle  for  half  an  hour.  "  Was  he 
tired  ?  "  He  was  chary  even  of  answering.  He  said,  as  shortly  as 
possible,  without  removing  his  eyes  from  the  nail  that  was  his  point  of 
view,  "  Non,  inademoiselle."  The  hour  went  by.  Surely  Theophile 
was  tired.  Theophile  could  go  and  rest.  Theophile  did  not  move. 
"  Don't  you  want  to  go  out  and  play  ?  "  "  Non,  mademoiselle."  We 
improved  the  time  wondering  at  the  boy,  and  I  immediately  decided  to 
paint  a  Casablanca  from  him,  and  arranged  a  red  shawl  (to  represent 
flames)  as  a  background.  So  he  continued  to  sit  for  a  fortnight. 
Surely  never  did  painter  have  such  a  model ! 

Marie,  the  carpenter's  wife,  sits  too,  and  grows  more  beautiful  to  us 
€very  day.  She  is  a  real  wood-nymph.  "  What  a  sensation  she  would 
make  at  the  opera  !  "  we  say  to  each  other,  as  she  sits  smiling  at  us, 
her  great,  gazelle-like  eyes  growing  larger  as  she  tries  to  make  out 
what  we  are  saying  in  a  foreign  tongue.  Marie  comes  at  ten,  but  must 
go  punctually  at  half-after  twelve,  because  the  nurslings  may  wake  up. 
Marie  has  a  baby  of  her  own,  of  eight  or  nine  months,  and  two  foster- 
children.  One  is  the  butcher's  baby,  and  the  other  a  green-grocer's 
■baby,  from  Paris.  She  lays  them  in  their  beds  at  ten,  draws  closely 
the  thick  green  covering  over  the  cradles,  shuts  and  darkens  the  win- 
dows, locks  the  door,  and,  putting  the  key  in  her  pocket,  comes  to  us. 
If  they  wake,  they  wake,  and  if  they  cry  they  can.  Marie  is  punctual 
to  the  hour  for  returning,  and  well-behaved  babies  should  not  wake  or 
cry  till  the  proper  time.  The  only  wonder  to  me  is,  that  sealed  up  so 
tightly,  in  a  close  room,  and  a  drum-like  cradle,  they  do  not  put  off 
waking  altogether,  but  the  amount  of  torture  and  suffering  poor  help- 
less babies  will  stand  has  always  been  a  subject  of  marvel  to  me. 

Most  of  the  women  in  the  village  have  nurslings,  unless  they  are 
old,  or  work  in  the  fields.  Those  who  have  no  babes  of  theiro  wn, 
bring  up  thelitfle  strangers  on  the  bottle.  Often  we  go  to  look  for  a 
model  or  to  see  an  interior,  but  find  no  one  about  the  house.  We 
push  open  the  door,  and  there  is  a  darkened  .chamber,  and  the  cradles 
tightly  and  thickly  covered,  in  which  the  helpless  beings  are  struggling, 
against  no  air  for  their  little  lives. 

Aiiffiist  16lh. — In  this  village,  as  in  Paris,  the  Assumption  is  the 
great  festival  of  the  year.  It  is  the  emperor's  fete  day,  as  well  as  a 
great  religious  festival. 

Early  in  the  morning  there  were  general  preparations  for  church- 
going.  Monsieur  Martine  prepared  to  go,  an  event  of  annual  occurrence 
only,  for  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  good  man  concerns  himself  more 
about  his  grape-vines,  and  the  making  of  the  soup,  than  about  his  reli- 
gion. Madame  Martine  prides  herself  that  she  is  at  church  on  every 
holiday  of  obligation,  and  before  she  dies  she  means  to  partake  of  the 
sacrament,  as  a  respectable  member  of  society  ought. 

On  the  fete  of  the  Assomplion,  even  the  maire  goes  to  church,  al- 
though during  the  rest  of  the  year  he  is  never  known  to  go,  and  is 
even  suspected  of  being  a  disbeliever  in  any  kind  of  church-going. 

The  church  is  a  solid  old  edifice,  built  five  or  six  hundred  years  ago. 
The  mre  is  a  devoted  and  good  man,  whose  soutane  is  patched  at  the 
elbows  and  on  the  breast,  whose  hat  corresponds  with  his  cassock,  and 
of  whom  all  alike  speak  with  respect,  as  a  good  and  pious  man. 
Though  his  clothes  are  old,  and  his  table  poor,  and  although  he  makes 
his  own  wine,  and  is  served  only  by  his  aged  mother,  the  church,  his 
darling,  has  been  decorated  by  him  with  all  the  savings  from  his 
meagre  salary.  If  the  marquis  has  forsaken  his  chateau,  he  has  not 
forgotten  his  parish  church,  and  extensive  repairs  and  decorations 
have  been  made  under  his  directions.  Yesterday  it  looked  its  best. 
The  handsome  glass  chandeliers  had  their  white  linen  coverings  re- 
moved. The  choicest  flowers  adorned  the  altar,  and  an  ancient  ta- 
pestry, that  had  once  hung  in  some  grand  salon  of  the  chateau,  cov- 
ered the  altar-steps. 

We  were  early  in  our  places,  and  could  see  the  peasants  as  they 
name  in,  the  women's  kerchiefs  brighter  and  cleaner  if  possible  than 
usual,  and  the  men  looking  rather  ill  at  ease  in  their  Suudav  clothes. 


The  seat  of  honor  was  of  course  that  of  the  chateau,  occupied,  by 
the  concicryt's  wife  and  little  girl,  with  great  dignity.  The  coucierffe,  who 
presides  at  the  organ,  came  later.  Then  the  beadle,  who  is  the  farmer  of 
the  castle,  and  also  fills  the  important  post  of  bell-ringer,  and  takes  up 
the  collection  at  mass.  Monsieur  Martine  came  in,  very  much  as  if  led  in 
by  his  wife.  The  poor  man  looked  uncomfortable  in  his  coat,  and  his 
hat  seemed  very  troublesome  to  him.  Last  of  all  came  the  mayor, 
who  walked  up  very  grand,  having  an  old-fashioned  blue  coat  on.  He 
wore  a  tricolored  scarf  across  his  breast,  and  carried  some  sort  of  a 
wand  of  office  in  his  hand.  We  scarcely  knew  him  as  he  strode  rap- 
idly and  importantly  up  the  aisle,  followed  by  several  shambling  peas- 
ants, making  great  noise  with  their  boots,  all  nearly  unrecognizable  in 
their  Sunday  clothes.  We  were  best  acquainted  with  the  mayor  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  dealing  out  sugar  and  coffee,  at  one  counter  of  his  shop 
or  at  the  other,  selling  blue  cotton  cloth  for  peasants'  blouses,  or  su- 
perintending the  tailor's  shop  that  opened  out  of  the  grocery.  They 
all  took  their  seats  in  the  chancel,  and  the  concierge  proceeded  to  tor 
ture  the  Alexandre  organ,  which  brought  forth  dolorous  and  discordant 
sounds  from  its  miserable  depths,  and  mass  commenced. 

But  before  it  began,  a  trifling  incident  disturbed  the  gravity  of  all. 
Monsieur  Martine's  "Lotte,"  a  fine  hunting-dog,  missing  her  master, 
and  probably  feeling  lonely  In  the  unusually  deserted  village,  came  to 
mass,  herself,  and  trotted  up  the  main  aisle,  sniffing  for  his  track,  to  be 
conducted  ignominiously  out  at  the  side  aisle,  by  her  blushing  master, 
whose  new  boots  and  uncomfortable  position,  made  his  bow-legged 
walk  more  awkward  than  usual. 

The  singing  in  the  little  church  is  what  would  be  called  congrega- 
tional, and  was  no  doubt  expressive  of  the  devotion  of  the  worship- 
pers. 

On  this  great  day,  however,  when  all  felt  bound  to  do  their  best, 
the  hymns  and  chants,  accompanied  on  the  Alexandre  organ,  and  led 
by  the  nasal  tone  of  the  concierge,  were  hard  to  endure. 

The  sermon  was  preached,  the  service  was  over,  the  mayor  and  his 
suite  marched  out  in  the  same  business-like  manner  that  they  had  en- 
tered. The  candles  smoked  on  the  altar  as  we  turned  to  come  out 
■into  the  warm  sunshine,  and  to  say  bonjour  to  our  numerous  peasant- 
friends  who  were  chatting  in  groups  about  the  door. 


GLEANINGS. 

RoussE-iu  AXD  HtJME. — Referring  to  an  occasion  when  they  had 
partially  quarrelled  over  a  very  small  taatter,  Hume  says :  "  After 
passing  near  an  hour  in  this  ill-humor,  Rousseau  rose  up  and  took  a 
turn  about  the  room.  But,  judge  of  my  surprise,  when  he  sat  down 
suddenly  on  my  knee,  threw  his  hands  about  my  neck,  kissed  me  with 
the  greatest  warmth,  and,  bedewing  all  my  face  with  tears,  exclaimed, 
'  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  ever  forgive  me,  my  dear  friend  ? '  I  hope 
you  have  not  so  bad  an  opinion  of  me  as  to  think  I  was  not  melted  on 
this  occasion.  I  assitre  you  that  I  kissed  him  and  embraced  him 
twenty  times,  with  a  plentiful  effusion  of  tears.  I  think  no  scene  of 
my  life  was  ever  more  affecting." 

Insects  in  the  Tropics. — Mr.  Wallace,  one  day  hunting  for  in- 
sects in  Kaioa,  found  thirty-three  specimens  ;  the  second  day,  seventy  ; 
the  third,  forty-seven ;  the  fourth,  forty ;  the  fifth,  fifty-six — in  all 
about  one  hundred  species.  In  New  Guinea  he  took  ninety-five  dis- 
tinct species  in  one  day.  He  collected  one  thousand  different  kinds 
of  beetles  in  a  square  mile  during  the  three  months  of  his  residence  at 
Dorey.  He  thinks  that  as  many  more  inhabit  the  spot,  and  that  four 
times  as  many  are  in  an  area  of  twenty  miles  square.  In  four  weeks 
he  obtained  thirteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  specimens  of  moths  near 
Sarawak  ;  two  hundred  and  sixty  specimens  in  one  night,  and  two 
hundred  in  another — the  latter  belonging  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
species. — Malay  Archipelago. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  collected  all  books,  pamphlets,  and  news- 
paper articles  relating  to  himself.  The  princes  of  the  .Medici  family 
had  the  same  habit.  They  even  resorted  'to  assassination  to  get  pos- 
session of  manuscript  works  in  which  their  history  was  traced.  The 
collection  is  extant. — Quarterly  Uevieic. 

The  Nile. — Tlie  mean  rate  of  deposit  from  the  Nile  is  about  four 
inches  in  a  century.  In  the  time  of  Moeris  the  lands  were  sufficiently 
watered,  if  the  river  rose  to  the  height  of  eight  cubits ;  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  fifteen  cubits.  Now  it  must  rise  to  the  height  of  twenty- 
two  cubits  before  the  whole  country  is  overflowed. 
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THE  purple  glory  of  the  sun 
Streams  on  my  window-pane ; 
The  frosty  day  is  nearly  done, 
And  winds  are  loud  again. 

The  snowy  fields  lie  bleak  and  keen, 
No  chteiful  thoughts  they  bung 


The  grass-blades  twinkling  in  the  breeze ; 

The  blue  and  lucent  sky ; 
The  robin's  liquid  melodies ; 

One  loving  little  sigh  ; 

The  brook  where  imaged  flowers  below 
Seem  carven  out  of  jet 


Yet  hark  !  in  woods  of  waving  green 
I  hear  the  birds  of  spring ! 

I  breathe  the  scent  of  new-mown  hay ; 

I  hear  the  lapsing  rills  ; 
And,  oh,  the  merry  feet  that  stray 

■With  mine  upon  the  hills ! 


And  meadow  sweet,  its  harmless  snow 
With  morning  dew-drops  wet ; 

Cool  mosses  gilt  with  sun  in  spots  : 
All  mine  while  Winter  grieves ! 

Framed  in  these  wreathed  forget-me-nots 
Between  my  poet's  leaves  ! 
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DANIEL  MACLISE. 

DANIEL  MACLISE,  the  distinguished  painter,  died  in  London 
April  25th.  The  main  facts  in  his  life  may  be  very  briefly 
stated.  He  was  born  at  Cork,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1811.  His 
father,  a  native  of  Scotland,  had  been  an  ensign  in  the  Elgin  Fenci- 
bles,  and  in  the  troublous  day  of  1798  had  been  sent  to  Ireland  with 
his  regiment.  Quartered  in  Cork,  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Clear 
family,  well-known  merchants  in  that  city.  Presently  he  retired  from 
the  army,  and  endeavored  to  establish  himself  in  business,  with  but 
little  success.  At 
an  early  age, 
Daniel  Jlaclise 
entered  the  office 
of  Messrs.  Xew- 
enham,  bankers 
in  Cork.  Before 
he  was  si.\teen 
he  had  resolved 
to  be  a  painter. 
His  first  efforts 
in  art  were  suc- 
cessful, and,  boy 
as  he  was,  he 
supported  him- 
self by  the  sale 
of  his  sketches 
and  by  the  skill 
of  his  likenesses; 
the  officers  of  the 
Fourteenth  Dra- 
goons being  a- 
mong  his  first 
patrons.  He  stud- 
ied anatomy  un- 
der Dr.  Wood- 
roofe,  a  surgeon 
of  repute,  was  a 
promising  stu- 
dent of  the  Cork 
Society  of  Arts, 
and  made  a  tour, 
sketching  as  he 
went,  among  the 
Wicklow  Mount- 
ains. He  came  to 
London  in  1828, 
and  won  the 
medal  for  the 
best  drawing 
from  the  antique 
in  the  first  year 
of  his  entering 
the  schools  of  the 
Koyal  Academy. 
In  the  following 
year  he  received 
the  medal  for  the 
best  copy  of  a 
painting  by  Gui- 

do,  and  in  1831  the  gold  medal  for  his  picture  of  the  "  Choice  of 
Hercules."  He  thus  became  entitled  to  the  "travelling  student- 
ship ; "  he  preferred  to  remain  in  England,  however.  He  had  al- 
ready visited  Paris  and  studied  at  the  Louvre  and  the  Luxembourg. 
About  this  time  he  was  much  engaged  in  book  illustrations,  and, 
signing  himself  "  Alfred  Croquis,"  commenced  his  famous  series 
of  caricature  portraits  in  Fraser's  Ma</az'me.  Although  satire  en- 
joyed in  those  days  greater  license  than  it  is  now  permitted, 
Eraser  was  occasionally  required  to  answer  in  courts  of  law  for 
the  vehemence  of  its  attacks  upon  its  contemporaries  Maclise's 
sketch  of  "  Oliver  York's "  round  table,  comprising  portraits  of 
the  contributors  to  Regina,  with  Dr.  Maginn  in  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
Eraser,  the  publisher,  as  vice-president,  is  well  known,  and  has  been 


of  late  years  republished  in  the  frontispiece  to  the  last  edition  of 
"  Father  Front's  Reliques."  Of  this  distinguished  band  of  writers, 
twenty-five  in  all,  it  may  be  noted  that  Carlyle,  Barry  Cornwall,  the 
Reverend  G.  R.  Gleig,  and  Harrison  Ainsworth,  are  the  only  survivors. 
In  1832  Maclise  exhibited  his  first  picture  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
"  Puck  disenchanting  Bottom."  In  the  following  year  appeared  in 
the  same  gallery  his  "  AU-hallow  Eve,"  and  "  A  Love  Adventure  of 
Francis  I. ;  "  his  "  Mokanna  "  was  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution. 
Subsequent  works  were  his  "  Captain  Rock,"  and  "  The  Ladies  and 
the  Peacock."  In  1835  he  was  elected  an  associate;  in  1840  he  ob- 
tained the  full  honors  of  academicianship.     During  the  interval  he 

had  produced  his 
"  Macbeth  and 
the  Witches," 
"  Lady  Sykes," 
"Salvator  Rosa," 
"  Olivia  and  So- 
\  phia      equipping 

^  Moses     for    the 

\  Fair,"       "  Robin 

Hood,"  "  Gil  Bias 
dressing  eri  cava- 
lier," and  "  The 
Banquet  Scene  in 
Macbeth."  A 
long  catalogue 
might  be  formed 
of  the  works  ex- 
ecuted by  Maclise 
from  the  time  of 
his  election  as  an 
academician  to 
the  date  of  his 
death,  the  25th 
of  April  last. 
His  most  famous 
pictures  exhibit- 
ed at  the  Acad- 
emy, are  his 
"  Merry  Christ- 
mas in  the  Bar- 
on's Hall,"  "Mal- 
volio,"  "  Sleep- 
ing Beauty," 
''Hamlet,'' 
"  Noah,"  ■"  Or- 
deal by  Touch," 
"  Caxton,"  "  Al- 
fred," "  Scene 
from  As  you  Like 
it,"  "  Peter  the 
Great,"  and  the 
"  Marriage  ■  of 
Strongbow."  For 
the  summer- 
house  in  the 
gardens  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace, 
he  painted  in 
fresco  a  scene 
from  "  Comus  ; " 
for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  "  Spirit  of  Justice,"  the  "  Spirit  of 
Chivalry,"  the  "  Meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blueher,"  and  the  "  Death  of 
Nelson,"  the  two  last-named  works  being  about  forty-six  feet  in 
length.  He  designed  the  "  Turner  "  medal  for  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  the  prize  medal  for  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862.  He 
illustrated  Lord  Lytton's  "  Pilgrim  of  the  Rhine,"  Moore's  "  Melo- 
dies," the  "  Seven  Ages,"  and,  in  a  series  of  forty-two  outline  draw- 
ings, the  story  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  He  also  executed  portraits 
of  his  friends :  John  Forster,  Charles  Dickens,  Lord  Lytton,  and  Ma- 
cready  in  the  character  of  Werner. 

His  life  was  uneventful — considered  apart  from  his  assiduous  fol- 
lowing of  his  profession.  He  was  devoted  to  his  art :  an  untiring 
student   and  worker.     He   was  happiest  in  his  studio,  and   shrunk 
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almost  nervously  from  any  thing  like  a  public  assertion  of  himself 
and  his  great  gifts  as  a  painter.  Offered  the  presidential  chair  of  the 
Academy  upon  the  death  of  8ir  Charles  Eastlake,  he  declined  it,  as 
Landseer  had  already  declined  It.  He  preferred  to  prosecute  in  quiet 
and  privacy  the  art-labors  of  which  he  never  wearied.  The  whole 
method  of  his  career  was  as- modest  and  unassuming  as  it  was  diligent 
and  meritorious.  Considered  as  an  artist,  he  was  a  master  of  com- 
position, expression,  and  drawing.  His  singular  facility  in  those  re- 
spects led  him,  perhaps,  too  often  to  dispense  with  close  study  of  the 
living  model.  He  delighted  in  minute  detail,  in  archaic  correctness 
of  costume,  in  laborious  finish  of  accessories.  His  choice  of  sub- 
jects was  elevated,  and  his  treatment  of  them  always  energetic  and 
original.  He  crowded  his  large  canvases  with  figures,  yet  duly  pre- 
served character  and  avoided  confused  grouping.  He  spared  no 
pains  to  be  correct,  and  expressly  journeyed  to  Berlin  to  master  the 
system  of  "  water-glass  "  painting  invented  by  Johann  Fuchs,  of  Mu- 
nich, and  successfully  employed  by  Kaulbach.  In  appreciation  of 
color  he  was  deficient ;  prone  to  be  garish  and  inharmonious,  and  to 
scatter  his  effects  of  light  with  abrupt  caprieiousness.  His  works 
have  thus  a  mannered  look,  often  detrimental  to  their  genuine  merits. 
He  was  fertile  as  an  inventor,  and  his  mind  was  highly  cultivated  and 
well  stored.  He  was  of  poetic  nature,  and  certain  of  his  sonnets, 
privately  circulated,  arc  marked  by  much  wealth  of  fancy  and  careful- 
ness of  finish.  He  wjs,  without  doubt,  the  greatest  Engli.sh  historical 
painter  of  his  time. 

SWORD   AND   PALETTE. 

THAT  Captiiins  Bobadil,  Thraso,  Parolles,  Pyrgopolinices,  ei  id 
genus  omiif^  have  always,  and  in  all  countries,  considered  them- 
selves much  better  authority  on  the  subject  of  "  wars  and  fightings  " 
than  any  real  soldiers,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  world,  however, 
with  its  usual  skepticism,  takes  the  liberty  of  disagreeing  with  the 
thrasonical  gentlemen  aforesaid  ;  and,  undismayed  by  having  such  an 
array  of  doughty  heroes  opposed  to  it  in  opinion,  holds  to  the  matter- 
of-fact  theory  that  the  man  to  tell  you  what  a  battle  is  like  is  he  who 
"has  been  there." 

Accepting  the  opinion  of  tbe  majority  as  correct,  it  naturally  fol- 
lows that  a  painter  who  has  himself  been  in  "  the  imminent,  deadly 
breach,"  has  had  much  better  opportunities  for  faithfully  depicting  the 
scene  than  one  whose  knowledge  of  the  same  subject  has  been  obtained 
from  others. 

This  conjunction  of  sword  and  palette  seems  only  to  have  occurred 
often  in  ancient  and  very  modern  times.  During  the  early  Middle 
Ages,  painters  of  every  kind  were  comparatively  few  in  number ;  and 
from  that  period  until  a  rather  recent  date,  the  soldiers  of  Europe  have 
almost  invariably  belonged  to  great  standing  armies.  War  being  their 
regular  calling  and  profession  in  life,  they  had  no  opportunities  to  cul- 
tivate any  other.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  painters  have  not 
been  plentiful  among  the  soldiers  of  medieval  and  modern  Europe. 

In  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  ancient  times,  a  fighting  painter 
was  not  such  an  unusual  sight,  as  the  armies  of  the  Greek  states  often 
contained  men  of  all  vocations  and  professions,  from  ^schylus,  the 
father  of  Greek  tragedy,  and  Sophocles,  his  great  successor,  to  Cleon, 
the  tanner.  There  do  not,  it  is  true,  seent  to  have  been  many  noted 
instances  of  this  kind ;  but  those  of  the  Greek  painters  who  drew  bat- 
tles evidently  made  considerable  eft'ort  to  approach  the  reality  in  the 
treatment  of  Jjieir  subjects.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  account  given 
by  Pausanius  of  the  great  picture  (representing  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon), painted  by  Polygnotus  of  Thasos,  and  Pantenus,  the  nephew  of 
Phidias,  which  he  saw  on  the  walls  of  the  Stoa  PoicUe,  or  Painted  Porch, 
in  the  Agora  of  Athens.  The  statement  that  the  figures  of  the  Persian 
commanders,  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  were  accurate  portraits,  certainly 
seems  improbable,  as  likenesses  of  the  hostile  chiefs  could  hardly  have 
been  obtained  by  the  artists.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  great  pains 
■were  taken  to  draw  the  battle  as  it  was,  the  different  parts  of  the 
action  being  presented  with  great  exactness,  and  the  whole  correspond- 
ing closely  with  the  account  furnished  by  Herodotus. 

The  great  changes  wrought  in  the  organization  of  civilized  society 
within  two  hundred  years  past  have  made  the  once  anomalous  soldier- 
artist  an  established  fact.  Even  in  European  countries,  where  the 
feudal  system  has  not  been  entirely  outgrown,  he  has  been  seen  of 
late;  and  the  general  desire  for  true  conceptions  of  battle-scenes  is 


evinced  by  the  laborious  efforts  of  Yernet  and  others  to  obtain  draw- 
ings of  the  very  men  and  horses  that  took  part  in  the  combats  repre- 
sented, together  with  the  arms  and  accoutrements  used  at  the 
time. 

But  it  is  in  America  that  these  circumstances  are  particularly 
noticeable.  Our  volunteer  armies  have  contained  such  an  infinite 
variety  of  men,  and  such  a  vast  number  of  trades  and  professicms  have 
been  represented  in  their  ranks,  that  it  would  have  been  remarkable 
if  the  artists  had  not  been  frequeptly  seen  there.  Trumbull's  service 
in  the  American  army,  as  an  aide  to  General  Washington,  made  him 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  American  and  British 
troops  of  that  day;  and  no  one  had  more  advantages  for  a  faithful 
reproduction  of  scenes  in  the  Revolutionary  War  than  he.  The  effect 
of  this  personal  experience  is  seen  in  his  pictures  of  the  surrenders  of 
Generals  Burgoyne  and  Cornwallis,  now  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
at  Washington. 

The  same  causes  operated  to  a  far  greater  extent  during  "  the  late 
onpleasantnis."  The  pictures  of  the  war  that  have  appeared  in  the 
North  are  well  known  ;  but  some  of  those  executed  by  Southern  artists 
have  been  less  widely  exhibited.  Among  the  very  large  proportion 
of  Southern  young  men  that  fought  through  the  war  in  the  Confederate 
army  were  numerous  artists ;  and  some  of  them  have  since  produced 
pictures  on  subjects  connected  with  the  war  that  possess  much  merit 
and  display  truthfulness  to  a  very  high  degree.  Without  entering 
into  a  detailed  account  of  these  works  of  art,  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
notice  two  or  three  as  specimens,  selecting,  for  that  purpose,  some 
that  have  not  been  exhibited  to  any  extent,  if  at  all,  in  the  Northern 
States. 

Such  are :  "  Stonewall  Jackson  entering  Winchester,"  "  Home 
Again,"  and  "  The  Battle  of  the  Crater ; "  the  first  by  Mr.  AVashing- 
ton,  and  the  two  latter  by  Mr.  John  A.  Elder.  These  two  artists  are 
both  natives  and  residents  of  Virginia,  were  both  soldiers  in  the  Con- 
federate army  during  the  war,  and  both  had  many  convenient  oppor- 
tunities for  acquiring  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  veritable  "  vil- 
lanous  saltpetre." 

Mr.  Washington's  picture,  "  Stonewall  Jackson  entering  Winches- 
ter," presents  the  antiquated  streets  and  houses  of  the  old-fashioned 
Yalley-town  very  vividly.  General  Jackson,  the  central  figure,  and 
"  the  cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes,"  is  shown  riding  in  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  and  is  in  the  act  of  raising  his  hat  to  the  enthusiastic  group, 
composed  chiefly  of  old  men,  women,  and  children,  that  has  gathered 
to  welcome  him.  Tlic  picture  is  well  executed,  and  shows  the  artist's 
thorough  familiarity  with  his  subject.  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  no 
one  but  a  Virginian  soldier  could  have  portrayed  this  peculiar  scene 
so  graphically  in  every  particular.  A  noticeable  circumstance  about 
this  work,  however,  is  that  the  troops  do  not  seem  to  be  in  the  condi- 
tion the  facts  of  the  case  would  necessitate.  The  long,  rapid,  and 
severe  marches  made  by  Jackson's  men  over  the  neglected  roads  of 
the  Valley,  could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  them  without  their 
presenting  plain  indications  of  what  they  had  gone  through.  In  the 
picture  under  consideration,  this  fact  does  not  seem  to  have  received 
much  attention,  the  men  being  comparatively  free  from  du.it,  and  pre- 
senting an  appearance  which  would  indicate  that  they  had  just  come 
from  dress-parade. 

"  Home  Again  "  is  an  admirable  rendering  of  a  very  pleasant  scene 
of  peace  in  the  midst  of  war.  On  the  ground-floor  of  an  essentially 
Southern  homestead  is  seated  a  Confederate  officer,  the  full  uniform 
he  wears  and  the  evident  marks  of  travel  about  his  appearance  show- 
ing that  he  has  just  gotten  home  from  the  army.  He  tosses  up  his 
little  child  with  both  hands,  while  the  pretty,  young  mother  stands  by, 
her  fresh  face  beaming  with  happiness  and  pride.  There  is  a  truth- 
fulness about  all  three  that  could  hardly  be  surpassed,  while  the 
charmingly  natural  and  homelike  air  of  the  whole  scene  makes  it 
extremely  attractive.  The  accessories  are  remarkably  well  managed, 
and  show  a  great  deal  of  taste  and  discrimination,  and  considerable 
technical  skill  in  their  arrangement.  In  fact,  this  picture  is  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind  we  have,  and  does  much  credit  to  the  talented  young 
artist  by  whom  it  was  produced. 

But  Mr.  Elder's  latest  work,  "  The  Battle  of  the  Crater,"  shows 
him  to  possess  capacity  for  subjects  of  greater  magnitude,  and  that  in 
a  very  high  degree. 

"  The  Battle  of  the  Crater  "  was  only  finished  a  short  time  ago,  and 
has  never  been  exhibited  anywhere  except  in  the  cities  of  Richmond 
and  Baltimore.     Its  extraordinary  merit,  however,  will  certainly  gain 
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for  it,  from  competent  judges,  the  esteem  and  appreciation  it  deserves 
wlerever  it  may  be  shown. 

The  picture  represents  that  portion  of  the  action  when  the  Con- 
federate second  line  charged  into  and  captured  the  point  known  as  the 
Crater.  The  torn  and  broken  surface  of  the  earth  shows  the.  force  of 
ihe  terrible  explosion  that  had  lately  taken  place.  On  the  right  are 
the  Federals,  white  and  colored  intermingled  ;  while  from  the  opposite 
quarter  come  their  opponents  at  what  was,  in  those  anicUptoti  days, 
called  "  io\i\>\e-qukk  time."  The  attitudes  and  bearing  of  the  men  on 
both  sides  are  almost  perfect.  There  is  none  of  that  firing  by  solid 
ToUeys,  and  charging  in  astonishingly  exact,  geometrical  figures,  that 
we  are  apt  to  think  of  as  the  regular  thing  in  battles.  On  the  con- 
trary, every  man  visible  through  the  smoke  is  doing  his  part  in  his 
own  peculiar  and  distinctive  way.  The  Federals  load  and  fire  with 
great  steadiness  and  determination,  and  a  color-bearer  on  their  side  is 
seen  gallantly  waving  his  flag  in  a  prominent  and  exposed  position. 
But  each  one  is  firing  at  will,  intent  only  on  doing  all  the  damage  he 
can  upon  the  advancing  foe.  The  Confederate  charge,  too,  is  a  real 
charge,  such  as  the  artist  often  took  part  in  himself  There  is  no 
long,  "  serried  line  "  of  bayonets,  no  regular  touching  of  elbows,  no 
distinct  preservation  of  files.  One  Confederate  has  advanced  alone  to 
the  hostile  line,  and  is  combating  two  Federals  with  clubbed  musket,* 
while  two  of  his  comrades  rush  to  his  assistance.  Some  of  the  main 
body  are  firing  as  they  come  on ;  and  the  effect  of  the  battle  on  each 
man  is  powerfully  portrayed.  One  swings  up  his  hat  and  shouts,  in 
wild  excitement,  the  true  gaudia  certaminis.  Next  him,  on  one  side, 
an  old  man  comes  on,  the  picture  of  stolidity,  evidently  going  through 
the  duty  without  any  emotional  feeling  whatever.  On  the  other  side 
is  a  raw  country-boy,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  looking  as  if  he  had  just 
come  out  of  the  cornfield,  and  travelling  along  with  the  muzzle  of  his 
piece  down.  The  figures  are  thoroughly  natural  throughout  ;  but 
those  of  the  dead  are  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all.  The  contrast 
between  the  strong,  swift  action  of  the  living  combatants  and  the  still- 
ness of  the  limp,  helpless  forms,  lying  like  clods  on  the  blood-soaked 
ground,  brings  out  the  ghastly  reality  of  the  human  slaughter  with 
awful  force. 

But  one  of  the  most  noticeable  characteristics  of  this  work  is  the 
almost  w^onderful  discrimination  displayed  by  the  artist  in  marking 
the  sectional  differences  between  the  opposing  forces.  This  difference 
is  one  that  can  hardly  be  described,  but  which  would  strike  any  be- 
holder immediately.  There  is  something  in  the  tout  ensemble  of  the 
Federal  soldiers  in  the  foreground,  that  marks  them  as  Northern  men 
beyond  peradventure.  They  have  just  such  faces  as  any  one,  familiar 
with  the  appearance  of  the  Federal  army  during  the  war,  remembers 
seeing  in  hundreds  of  Northern  regiments.  The  most  prominent 
figures  on  the  Confederate  side  are  equally  distinctive.  One  of  those 
running  to  the  assistance  of  his  adventurous  fellow-soldier  is,  proba- 
bly, one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  average  Southerner  that  was 
«ver  drawn.  He  is  a  perfect  type  of  a  class  that  is  sui  generis, 
and  can  be  found  nowhere  in  the  world  outside  of  the  Southern 
States. 

It  is  this  faithful  rendering  of  the  scene,  even  in  its  most  minute 
particulars,  that  will  give  to  this  picture,  and  others  of  this  kind,  a 
permanent  value  beyond  their  intrinsic  merit  as  works  of  art.  After 
all  great  national  struggles,  succeeding  generations  have  felt  the  great- 
est interest  in  the  famous  incidents  of  the  time,  and  the  men  who  took 
part  in  them.  Such  was  the  feeling  that  prompted  the  frequent  refer- 
ences in  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  to  the  'kvSpt^  Mapaduvd/iaxot,  the 
"  Men  who  fought  at  Marathon  ; "  and  the  same  instinct  has  caused  our 
own  writers  to  refer  so  often  to  "  the  days  of  Valley  Forge,"  and  to 
those  deadly,  unequal  conflicts,  when — 

"In  their  ragged  regimentals 
Stood  tlie  old  Continentals, 
Swerving  not !" 

In  future  times,  then,  these  battle-pictures,  wrought  by  men  to 
whom  the  scenes  depicted  were  chapters  in  their  lives,  will  be  the 
medium  that  brings  back  the  past  in  all  its  vivid  reality,  and  gives,  to 
what  would  otherwise  be  mere  historic  records,  the  color  and  motion 
of  strong,  active  life. 


*  This  is  an  actual  episode  of  the  battle,  the  action  having  been  per- 
formed by  a  young  man  from  Petersburg,  who  was  desperately  wounded,  but 
recovered. 


ENGLISH  TREATMENT    OF   LUNATICS. 


THE  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  English 
lunatic  asylums  have  reported  a  shocking  number  of  cases  of 
lunatics  killed  by  brutal  keepers,  whose  favorite  method  of  maltreat- 
ment seems  to  have  been  that  of  breaking  the  ribs  and  the  breast- 
bone by  pressure  of  the  knees.  Here  are  some  of  the  cases  reported, 
which  were  officially  investigated  by  coroners : 

Peclcham  Rouse,  Pechham. — In  1851  a  male  lunatic  named  Barnes  had 
a  struggle  with  his  keeper,  and  was  thrown  down  on  the  floor  by  the 
latter,  and  his  arm  was  broken.  He  died  eight  days  afterward,  and  a 
post-mortem  examination  revealed  the  fact  that  four  ribs  were  fractured. 
In  this  case,  Hill,  the  attendant,  got  twelve  months'  imprison- 
ment. 

Colney  Satch  Asylum. — In  1858  a  lunatic  named  Swift  was  kicked, 
maltreated,  and  dragged  about  by  a  keeper.  He  died  two  days  after- 
ward. His  liver  was  ruptured,  and  eight  ribs  and  the  breastbone  were 
broken.  The  attendant  was  not  punished,  but  Mr.  Eose,  the  gentleman 
who  conducted  the  poat-mortem  examination,  stated  with  remarkable 
frankness  that  ribs  might  be  fractured  without  any  outward  mark,  pro- 
vided they  were  squeezed  or  crushed,  and  not  broken  by  a  blow.  There 
was  a  ball  at  Colney  Hatch  Asylum  the  week  before. 

Salford  Workliouse. — In  1863,  in  the  lunatic  ward,  a  patient,  J.  M., 
had  a  struggle  with  two  attendants,  and  died  two  days  af'tenvard.  Eight 
ribs  were  broken  on  the  left  side,  six  in  more  than  one  place.  On  the 
right  side  eight  ribs  were  fractured  at  one  point,  all  in  a  continuous  line. 
No  one  was  punished.  His  son  stated  that,  before  his  being  in  the 
workhouse,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  sit  on  his  father's  chest  in  order 
to  keep  him  quiet. 

Lancashire  County  Asylum. — In  May,  1863,  an  imbecile  male  patient 
twenty-three  years  old,  sickly  and  undersized,  had  a  violent  struggle 
with  his  attendant,  who  flung  him  on  the  floor.  The  poor  fellow  died 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  a  rib  was  found  on  examination  to  have  been 
broken  directly  over  the  heart.  Another  attendant  named  Lord  was 
present,  but  gave  no  help.  The  attendant  directly  concerned  was  re- 
primanded, but  was  for  some  time  afterward  sufl'ered  to  continue  as  head 
attendant  in  the  ward,  the  visitors  declining  to  dismiss  him. 

Lancaster  County. — In  1869,  December  12th,  a  patient  named  "William 
Wilson,  in  the  same  place,  died  suddenly.  The  body  was  examined, 
and  it  was  found  that  twelve  ribs  were  broken,  three  of  them  in  two 
places. 

PrtstwicTi  Asylum.— In.  1868,  February  24th,  a  patient,  T.  E.,  died  of 
general  paralysis,  accelerated  by  pleurisy  and  pneumonia — the  last  was 
caused  by  two  broken  ribs.  The  fact  was  only  discovered  by  examina- 
tion after  death.     No  one  was  punished. 

WahtfieU  Asylum. — In  October,  1868,  a  patient  died,  according  to 
the  jury  and  medical  evidence,  from  natural  causes.  Examination 
showed  that  two  ribs  were  fractured  on  each  side.  At  the  inquest  it  was 
suggested  that  they  had  been  broken  after  death,  but,  as  the  commis- 
sioners observed,  "  the  facts  disclosed  were  such  as  to  account  for  them 
in  a  far  more  probable  way."    No  one  was  punished. 

Carmartlien  Asylum. — A  patient  died  eight  days  after  admission. 
Vej-dict,  "  Pleurisy,  caused  by  fractured  ribs."  In  fact,  eight  of  his  ribs 
were  found  to  be  broken.  The  assistant-surgeon  observed  that  "simi- 
lar cases  had  occurred  before,  and  had  been  unaccounted  for,  except  by 
the  evidence  of  the  attendants.  He  believed  that  a  person  quietly 
kneeling  on  the  patient's  chest,  the  patient  resisting,  would  be  sufficient 
to  break  the  ribs."     No  one  seems  to  have  been  punished. 

Lfanwell  Asylum. — In  1862  a  patient  named  Matthias  Geoghegan, 
paralyzed  and  imbecile,  died  rather  suddenly,  the  medical  officer 
"  thought  from  pleuro-pneumonia."  Some  bricklayers  and  laborers  saw 
Iiis  keeper,  Jones,  beat  the  deceased  on  the  back  with  a  tire-shovel ;  he 
then  threw  him  on  the  floor,  and  walked  backward  and  forward  on  his 
body,  dragged  him  into  the  corridor,  knocked  his  head  several  times  on 
the  stone  floor,  and  kicked  him  in  the  belly.  The  assistant  medical 
officer.  Dr.  Jephson,  observed  numerous  severe  bruises  on  the  body. 
Tliere  was  one  on  each  buttock,  and  a  peculiar-shaped  bruise  on  the 
abdomen.  This  gentleman  had  sense  enough  to  look  with  some  atten- 
tion into  the  matter.  He  said :  "  I  took  off  my  boot,  and  it  fitted  the 
bruise  as  if  it  had  been  kicked  or  trodden  on."  The  wife  exclaimed  in 
court  that  her  husband  had  been  murdered — and  persons  out  of  court 
might  entertain  the  same  idea — but  Dr.  Begley  still  thought  that  he  bad 
died  of  pleuro-pneumonia;  and,  incredible  as  it  may  sound,  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  on  the  inquest  was,  "  Deceased  died  after  receiving  certain 
injuries  from  external  violence,  but  whether  the  death  was  oeca.sioned 
by  natural  causes  or  by  such  violence,  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
show." 

I/anwell. — In  March,  1868,  a  female  lunatic,  E.  S.,  died  of  "  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  and  pleura,  consequent  on  fractured  ribs  and  breast- 
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tone,  but  how  tbosu  injuries  were  inflicted  there  was  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  show."  Six  ribs  were  found  to  be  broken,  but  the  nurses  who 
undressed  her  every  night  either  did  not  perceive  any  marks  of  ill-treat- 
ment or  did  not  report  them.     Ko  one  was  punished. 

ffanweU.—ln  May  the  same  year,  another  woman,  M.  H.,  died  of  the 
same  complaint.  She  was  admitted  May  11th,  was  examined,  and  was 
then  free  from  all  injuries ;  died  on  the  ^6th,  seven  ribs  and  breastbone 
broken.    No  one  was  punished. 

ffanwell.— In  October,  1869,  the  case  of  M.  Santi  Nistri  occurred. 
He  died  ten  days  after  admission,  with  eight  ribs  and  breastbone 
broken.     No  one  was  punished. 

Hanwell. — In  March,  1870,  a  male  lunatic  died  of  the  same  disease. 
There  were  four  broken  ribs,  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  various  bruises 
on  different  parts  of  the  body.    The  medical  evidence  went  to  show  that 


epilepsy  was  the  cause  of  death,  and  the  jury  found  their  verdict  accord- 
ingly.   No  one  was  punished. 

Here  we  have  a  list  of  thirteen  well-authenticated  instances  of  ag'- 
gravated  manslaughter  committed  with  something  which  is  only  short 
of  absolute  impunity.  It  would  appear  that  the  sufferers  have  invari- 
ably been  pauper  patients,  and  also  patieuts  in  the  very  large  asylons 
in  which  paupers  only  are  admitted.  Hanwell  contains  1,723  paupec 
lunatics ;  Colney  Hatch,  2,035 ;  Lancaster,  975 ;  Prestwich,  982 ; 
Wakefield,  1,202;  Carmarthen,  189;  Salford  Workhouse,  137;  Argyle, 
129;  Peckham  House,  the  only  private  licensed  house  where  such  an 
event  is  discovered  to  have  occurred,  contains  250  pauper  lunatic  pa- 
tients and  62  private  patients. 


PROPOSED   RAILWAY  SYSTEMS  FOR  NEW  YORK. 


THERE  is  in  New  York  no  more  absorbing  subject  than  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  get  up  and  down  town  safely  and  rapidly.  As 
almost  the  entire  business  and  laboring  portion  of  the  population  has 
to  be  transferred  in  the  morning  from  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  or 
the  suburbs  beyond,  to  the  lower  part,  and  in  the  evening  must  be  sent 
back  again  to  their  domiciles,  the  present  means  of  travel  are  not 
only  inad- 
equate in 
extent,  but 
are  far  too 
slow  and 
cumber- 
some.  Speed 
cannot  be 
increased 
by  any 
modes  of 
surface  tra- 
vel without 
danger ;  nor 
can  surface 
vehicles  be 
easily  mul- 
tiplied in 
streets  al- 
ready chok- 
ed with  an 
excess  of 
travel. 
What  is 
needed  is 
some  means 
of  transit 
that  can 
carry  pas- 
s  e  n  g  e  r  s 
swiftly   and 

safely  from  the  heart  of  the  town  to  the  wide  spaces  in  its  environs, 
either  by  elevated  or  underground  roads,  below  or  above  the  thronged 
avenues  of  the  city.  We  purpose,  in  this  article,  to  briefly  mention 
the  three  projects  for  this  purpose  that  have  recently  most  occu- 
pied the   attention  of  the  public. 

The  Elevated  Railway  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  have  one  track 
erected  from  the  Battery  to  Thirtieth  Street ;  but  the  other  plans 
remain  at  present  only  projects,  and  may  be  superseded  by  others. 
The  Elevated  Railway,  which  we  illustrate  in  our  first  engraving,  is  a 
far  simpler  scheme  than  either  of  the  others,  requiring  less  time  and 
money  for  its  construction,  and  is  on  the  eve  of  being  fully  tried.  An 
accident,  last  May,  when,  in  testing  the  strength  of  the  road  by  a  car 
very  heavily  loaded  with  iron,  a  portion  gave  way,  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered more  than  a  temporary  obstruction  to  its  success.  There  can  be 
no  difliculty  in  making  the  road  perfectly  secure,  and  in  reestablishing 
public  confidence  in  it.  At  this  writing,  the  damage  to  the  track  by 
the  accident  has  been  repaired ;  and,  if  expectations  are  realized,  the 
road  will  be  in  operation  on  its  single  track  ere  our  article  will  ap- 
pear.    With  one  track  it  can  do  but  little  toward  aflbrding  the  relief 
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demanded,  and  its  northern  terminus  must  reach  nearer  the  upper  end 
of  the  island  before  it  can  fully  serve  the  purpose  designed.  The  track 
of  this  railway  is  supported  on  heavy  iron  columns,  each  column 
bedded  at  its  base  in  a  platform  of  masonry  six  or  eight  feet  beneath 
the  surface.  The  motive  power  consists  of  endless  ropes,  impelled  by 
engines  every  half-mile,  stowed  safely  away  under  the  sidewalk.     The 

ropes  are 
s  u  p  p  0  rted 
by  minia- 
ture wheels, 
running  on 
w  0  0  d  e  n 
rails  be- 
neath the 
iron  track. 
To  these 
wheels  are 
fixed  up- 
right pieces 
of  iron,  to 
which  the 
car,  by  a 
m  a  c  hinery 
adjusted  for 
the  purpose, 
can  be  at- 
tached or 
u  n  h  i  tched 
at  the  will 
of  the 
b  r  a  k  eman 
in  charge. 
The  cars  are 
light,  yet 
strong; 
their  wheels 
have  large 
flanges,  so  as  to  prevent  the  car  from  springing  from  the  track ;  and 
by  means  of  india-rubber  pads  the  noise  of  the  vehicle  is  deadened.  In 
an  experimental  trip  on  this  road  it  was  found  that  the  cars  ran  with 
great  steadiness  and  smoothness,  with  little  noise,  and  with  uniform 
speed ;  while  the  transit  seemed  perfectly  secure.  The  cars  cannot 
be  thrown  from  the  track,  and  cannot  encounter  obstacles;  it  is 
only  necessary  that  the  roadway  should  be  rendered  entirely  secure. 
A  second  track,  it  is  announced,  will  be  erected  immediately. 

Of  all  the  plans  proposed  to  supply  our  citizens  with  swift  and 
easy  transit,  the  Arcade  Railway  is  the  most  audacious,  involves  the 
most  expense,  and  has  been  the  most  actively  discussed.  This  road 
is  for  the  present  under  a  cloud,  in  consequence  of  Governor  Hoff- 
man's veto  of  the  bill  chartering  the  company,  which  had  passed  the 
two  Houses  of  the  Legislature ;  but  sanguine  friends  of  the  project 
expect,  early  next  season,  the  triumphant  passage  of  the  bill  over  the 
veto.  In  Xew  York  we  are  all  tolerably  familiar  with  this  grand 
and,  it  would  fairly  seem,  visionary  scheme ;  but  our  readers  elsewhere 
are  probably  not  so  well  acquainted  with  it.  It  proposes  the  construc- 
tion of  another   street   below  the  level  of  Broadway,  forming  new 
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of  this  bold  and  ingenious  project  to  speak  in  defence  of  it : 

"  To  describe  the  Arcade  is  not  difficult,  for  with  all  of  its  features 
it  is  simple  in  individual  construction,  while  the  grand  benefits  that  it 
confers  stand  out  clear  and  well  defined.  It  will  be  as  light  as  the 
street  above,  accomplishing  this  great  desideratum  by  a  most  ingenious 
system  of  bull's-eye  glasses,  extending  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
walk,  and  so  arranged  as  to  present  a  perfect  walking-pavement.  It 
is  furnished  with  an  ample  supply  of  pure  air  by  leaving  the  area- 
ways  open,  guarded  by  beautiful  iron  railings,  adding  the  beauty  of 
uniformity  to  the  buildings  along  the  street.  This,  then,  places  it  be- 
yond all  other  plans ;  for  it  has  in  abundance  the  two  necessities  that 
can     be     ob- 


the  lower 
road  are  side- 
walks, wider 
than  those 
above,  be- 
cause of  the 
absence  of  the 
area-ways 
and  stoops, 
that  now  ex- 
tend some 
five  or  six 
feet  upon  the 
walk.  This 
walk  will  be 
always  clean, 
and  in  stormy 
days  will  af- 
f  0  r  d  great 
comfort  to 
the  pedes- 
trians. Along 
these  walks, 
in  the  hither- 
to unused  cel- 
lars of  the 
houses  on  the 
street,  will  be 
b  e  au  t i  f u 1 
stores,  nearly 
as  high  as 
those   above, 

and  fitted  for  many  business  purposes.  It  is  calculated  that  there 
will  be  seventeen  hundred  of  these  stores,  whose  rental  will  be 
increased  two  thousand  dollars  each,  this  alone  paying  ten  per  cent, 
interest  on  a  capital  three  times  as  great  as  that  calculated  as  the  cost 
of  the  work.  Then  comes  the  main  feature  of  the  structure — the  road 
itself.  There  will  be  four  lines  of  rail — two  in  the  centre  for  freight, 
and  one  on  each  side  for  passengers.  The  arrangement  prevents  any 
danger  from  the  necessity  of  crossing  tracks,  and  is  most  commenda- 
ble. To  sum  up  the  advantages,  it  adds  a  new  story  to  the  entire 
length  of  Broadway;  it  doubles  the  walking-capacity  of  the  street, 
and  more  than  quadruples  the  carrying-power;  it  gives  a  clear  street 

above,  and 
presents  a 
beautiful 
walk  below ; 
and  all  this 
without      in- 


any 
muti- 

any 
or  de- 

any 

An- 
pcint 
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thing, 
la  ting 
thing, 
facing 
thing, 
other 
of  great  in- 
terest to  the 
whole  coun- 
try, and  not 
confined  to 
the  city  of 
New  York,  is 
that,  when 
the  Arcade  is 
c  o  ni  p  1  eted, 
the  great 
Western  lines 
of  road  will 
be  able  to 
run  their 
trains  on  the 
tracks  of  this 
road,   and  so 
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land  passengers  and  freight  at  any  point  in  the  city  down  to  the 
Battery.  This  convenience  cannot  be  overestimated,  nor  can  its 
value  be  overstated.  As  it  now  is,  the  transportation  of  both  pas- 
sengers and  freight  from  the  termini  of  the  different  roads  to  their 
place  of  destination  in  the  city  is  no  small  percentage  of  the  ex- 
pense of  reaching  the  city,  and  in  this  light  the  entire  country  is  in- 
terested in  the  passage  of  this  act  and  the  completion  of  the  road." 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  a  project  of  this  magnitude  in- 
volves an  enormous  expenditure.  Twenty  million  dollars  are  spo- 
ken of  as  the  probable  cost ;  but  in  all  likelihood  it  would  greatly 
exceed  this.  Where  sufficient  capital  could  be  obtained  for  such  a 
scheme,  may  well  puzzle  us  ;  and  no  less  grave  is  the  surmise  whether 
the  traffic  would  ever  be  sufficient  to  pay  dividends  to  its  stock- 
holders. 

The  Pneumatic  Railway  is  the  oddest  of  all  the  projects  before  us. 
But  this,  as  well  as  the  others,  has  been  so  often  fully  described  that 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  very  brief  reference  to  it.  A  tunnel, 
nearly  three  hundred  feet  long,  has  been  excaTated  under  Broadway, 
extending  southward  from  Warren  Street ;  and  here  the  reception- 
room,  the  proposed  car,  the  great  blower,  and  the  tunnel,  may  be  vis- 
ited by  those  curious  in  the  matter.  Our  illustration  gives  an  interior 
view  of  the  tunnel,  looking  toward  the  spacious  reception-room  under 
the  sidewalk,  and  showing  the  car.  The  tunnel  is  eight  feet  in  diam- 
eter, built  of  solid  masonry,  a  portion  of  that  built  being  lined  with 
iron  plates.  It  is  perfectly  dry  and  sweet,  and,  when  lighted  with  gas, 
gives  little  indication  of  being  thirty  feet  underground.  This  tunnel 
can  be  constructed  without  disturbing  the  surface  of  the  street,  by 
means  of  a  strong  cylinder  shield,  something  like  a  barrel  with  both 
heads  out,  which  is  pushed  forward  by  eighteen  powerful  hydraulic 
rams,  thus  piercing  the  earth  to  its  own  diameter,  the  loosened  sand 
and  stones  falling  through  the  rear  of  the  cylinder.  As  fast  as  the 
cylinder  advances,  the  tunnel  is  arched  with  masonry.  The  cars  will 
be  propelled  by  the  atmospheric  system,  a  strong  blast  of  air  being 
forced  against  the  rear  by  an  immense  blowing-machine  operated  bv 
steam.  By  this  process  the  car  is  carried  along  like  a  sail-boat  before 
the  wind.  A  speed  of  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  miles  an  hour  can  be 
obtained,  it  is  estimated,  by  this  system,  with  the  utmost  security  to 
passengers.  There  is  something  startling  in  the  idea  of  being  thus  shot, 
as  it  were,  through  subterranean  tunnels;  but  the  plan  gives  promise 
of  success.  Two  tunnels,  one  for  up  and  one  for  down  travel,  would 
have  to  be  constructed ;  and  with  these  it  is  asserted  that  on  either 
track  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  passengers  per  hour  could  be  blown 
through  its  entire  length.  But  these  figures  are  very  extravagant. 
Ten  cars  a  minute  (a  far  greater  number  than  would  be  practicable), 
each  carrying  eighteen  passengers  (the  number  each  car  will  hold), 
would  only  convey  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  an  hour.  The  cars  will 
be  ventilated  and  brilliantly  lighted,  and  the  passage  can  be  accom- 
plished so  swiftly  that  no  sense  of  discomfort  will  be  associated  with 
it.     We  hope  to  see  the  pneumatic  system  fairly  tested. 

There  are  other  projects  discussed.  One  known  as  the  Under- 
ground Railway,  to  consist  of  a  large  tunnel,  with  cars  propelled  by 
steam,  similar  to  the  London  underground  system,  has  already  been 
chartered  ;  and  recently  we  have  a  new  plan  of  an  elevated  railway 
running  through  the  middle  of  the  blocks,  to  be  constructed  upon  a 
solid  platform,  either  of  timber  covered  with  asphaltum  and  grayel,  or 
of  iron  cross-girders  with  arches  of  solid  masonry. 

All  these  projects  indicate  that  the  imperative  need  of  better  ac- 
commodations for  city  travel  is  well  understood,  and  ere  long  we  may 
hope  to  see  the  problem  of  how  these  shall  be  secured  fairly  solved. 


TABLE-TALK. 

MR.  JUSTIN  McCarthy,  whose  readable  papers  have  given  him 
a  sudden  and  well-deserved  reputation  throughout  the  coun- 
try, contributes  to  the  last  number  of  the  Galaxy  an  essay  on  Ameri- 
can men  as  compared  with  Englishmen,  in  which  the  compliments  to 
our  countrymen  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  striking.  That  Mr. 
McCarthy's  conclusions,  in  some  particulars,  are  open  to  dispute,  is 
very  natural ;  but  the  American  public  will  be  quite  likely  to  accept 
his  flattering  estimates  of  our  national  character,  without  much 
disposition  to  criticise  his  assertions  too  closely,  even  if  a  faint  suspi- 
cion remains  that  the  author  has  a  true  Irishman's  national  tendency 
to  blarney.     Mr.  McCarthy,  among  other  complimentary  things,  speaks 


emphatically  of  the  number  of  handsome  men  found  in  America.  "In 
every  theatre,"  he  says,  "  in  every  public  meeting,  social  gathering, 
railway-car,  one  finds  quite  a  surprising  number  of  handsome,  bright- 
eyed,  finely-made  American  men.  .  .  .  Look  at  the  public  men  of  these 
Northern  States,  the  eminent  men — the  poets,  orators,  statesmen,  jour- 
nalists, authors — what  a  remarkably  large  proportion  of  them  are  of 
handsome  face  and  noble  presence  !  "  Some  years  siuce,  the  writer 
of  this  article  penned  a  paragraph  to  similar  effect,  in  which  he  spe- 
cially invited  all  those  dubious  of  the  fact  to  arrange  to  be  walking  up 
Broadway  on  any  fine  morning,  at  about  nine  o'clock,  and  they  would 
be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  down-flow  of  business  men,  and  have 
admirable  opportunity  to  discover  just  what  Mr.  McCarthy  now  tells 
us — that  our  American  men,  as  a  class,  are  singularly  "handsome, 
bright-eyed,  finely  made."  This  paragraph  was  quoted  considerably, 
and,  finding  its  way  into  the  English  press,  excited  there  some  little 
discussion.  But  the  writer  was  forced  by  observation  to  one  conclu- 
sion  not  hinted  at  by  Mr.  McCarthy — and  that  is,  that  our  handsomest 
men  are  city-bred.  If  any  one  wishes  to  test  the  matter  in  the  way 
suggested  above — and  no  method  would  bring  under  survey  so  many 
of  our  citizens  of  the  better  class — he  will  discover  that  the  hollow 
cheek,  the  sallow  complexion,  and  the  lank  form,  supposed  to  charac- 
terize the  American  physique,  are  more  common  among  rural  stran- 
gers than  among  our  citizens.  This  may  be  attributed  to  several 
causes.  Tobacco-chewing,  that  bane  of  American  men,  is  less  com- 
mon in  our  cities  than  elsewhere  ;  at  least,  this  is  true  of  New  York 
and  other  Eastern  cities.  There  is  more  generous  living  in  the  city 
than  in  the  countr}- — better  food,  better  cooking,  and  greater  variety. 
The  hot  rolls,  the  cakes,  pies,  and  preserves,  the  overcooked  meats — 
all  of  which  are  so  many  bids  for  dyspepsia,  and  which  make  up  the 
great  bulk  of  country  feeding — men  in  town  learn  to  discard.  Of 
course,  there  are  in  the  cities  a  large  class  worn  out  by  the  dissipa- 
tions peculiar  to  the  town  ;  but  the.  average  men,  the  class  that  make 
up  our  merchants,  bankers,  brokers,  and  lawyers,  have  an  air  of 
greater  freshness,  present  a  handsomer  physique,  than  men  from  the 
rural  districts.  This  is  contrary  to  the  general  impression,  and,  no 
doubt,  will  be  vehemently  denied  ;  but  long  observation  convinces  us 
of  its  truth.  Badly-cooked  food,  the  peculiar  curse  of  America,  has 
had  much  to  do  with  this,  as  we  have  already  said ;  but  the  one  thing, 
more  than  any  thing  else,  that  destroys  beauty  in  American  men,  ia 
tobacco-chewing.  So  many  absurdly-extravagant  things  have  been 
said  about  the  evils  of  tobacco,  that  those  who  use  it  are  now  apt  to 
treat  with  contemptuous  disdain  all  arguments  that  may  be  advanced 
against  it ;  and  for  this  reason  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  be  heeded  in 
the  matter.  But,  if  by  any  means  this  habit  could  be  stopped,  if 
young  men  especially  could  be  brought  to  understand  how  uncleanly, 
offensive,  and  deteriorating  it  is,  Mr.  McCarthy's  eulogium  on  Amer- 
ican manly  beauty  would  in  time  come  to  have  wider  application,  and 
more  emphatic  justification. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  in  the  article  already  referred  to  in  another 

paragraph,  speaks  with  surprise  of  the  method  in  America  for  collect- 
ing the  taxes.  "  I  happened  lately,"  he  says,  "  to  be  conversing  with 
an  American  friend  about  systems  of  taxation,  and  I  learned  for  the 
first  time  that  people  in  this  city  are  only  informed  by  a  public  and 
general  notification  that  their  taxes  are  due,  and  then  they  are  bound 
to  go  and  pay  them,  or  else — !  I  thought  of  our  rate-collectors  at 
home  in  England  who  believe  themselves  lucky  indeed  if  they  can  get 
the  amount  due  the  third  time  of  their  calling  at  the  reluctant  rate- 
payer's door.  .  .  .  My  friend,  on  the  other  hand,  could  scarcely  under- 
stand  my  surprise.  '  It  is  our  business,'  he  said,  '  to  go  and  pay  the 
taxes  ;  it  is  not  the .  business  of  the  public  officer  to  keep  sending 
after  us ;  the  taxes  are  our  own,  and  we  are  bound  to  pay  them  I ' 
Fancy  an  Englishman  talking  in  this  sort  of  way  of  a  tax  !  Why,  we 
all  regard  the  tax-collector  as  our  natural  enemy ;  as  a  creature  to  be 
dodged,  denounced,  ridiculed ;  as  a  being  who  has  no  rights  we  are 
bound  to  respect."  We  suspect  that  Mr.  McCarthy's  friend  indulged 
not  quite  enough  in  explanation  in  regard  to  this  subject,  and  a  little 
too  much  in  high-flying  patriotism.  Is  it  really  true  that  we  do  hasten 
to  the  tax-collector's  because  "  the  taxes  are  our  own,  and  we  are 
bound  to  pay  them  ?  "  May  not  more  prosaic  causes  be  at  work  ? 
Does  not  the  tax-collector  sit  quietly  in  his  office  waiting  for  his  vic- 
tim to  come  and  surrender,  because  the  law  gives  him  a  power  in  the 
premises,  if  the  ta.xes  be  not  paid,  that  is  simply  formidable?  Every 
tax-payer  knows  that  in  delaying  settlement  usurious  interest  and  in- 
numerable expenses  are  swelling  the  amount  due  day  by  day,  and 
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that  in  the  end,  if  he  reftises  or  neglects  to  pay,  he  can  be  sold  ont 
under  peculiarly  imperative  conditions,  with  the  original  sum  probably 
quadrupled.  Prudence,  we  imagine,  quite  as  often  as  patriotism, 
brings  the  tax-payer  promptly  to  his  settlements.  The  Britisli  Govern- 
ment, we  suspect,  is  more  tender  of  the  delinquent  tax-payer  than  ours 
is,  and  this  probably  accounts  for  the  difference  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
McCarthy. 

Some  of  the  critics,  in  speaking  of  Disraeli's  "  Lothair,"  de- 
nounce its  want  of  heart.  It  is  brilliant,  they  tell  us  ;  it  is  full  of  wit 
and  worldly  wisdom ;  it  has  a  hundred  felicitous  touches  of  character ; 
it  contains  innumerable  capital  sayings — but  it  is  utterly  without  soul. 
Xow,  it  seems  to  us  that  this  is  not  quite  just.  Among  the  high-bred 
people  with  whom  Lothair  mingles,  emotiop  is  apt  to  be  reticent ;  no 
one  wears  his  heart  on  bis  sleeve  ;  but,  does  any  recent  work  of  fiction 
give  more  genial,  more  amiable  pictures  of  life  than  those  contained 
in  "  Lothair  ?  "  Take,  as  an  instance,  the  description  of  the  duke 
and  duchess,  who  figure  throughout  the  novel  by  these  titles  alone,  and 
their  group  of  daughters  and  sons-in-law,  who  all  assemble  yearly  at 
the  favorite  country-residenee  of  Brentham.  The  duchess  describes 
herself  as  having  been  always  happy  in  her  married  state,  and  so  are 
her  married  daughters,  while  in  all  the  intercourse  of  this  family  there 
is  exhibited  singular  tenderness  and  delicate  sympathy.  There  is  no 
cvnicism,  no  bitterness,  no  misanthropy,  no  coldness,  in  the  pictures 
so  happily  drawn  of  these  family  gatherings ;  one  would  say  they 
sprang  from  an  imagination  naturally  susceptible  to  the  beautiful,  the 
humane,  and  the  amiable.  And  this  same  spirit  pervades  the  entire 
book.  It  has  but  few  dark  sides.  It  has  satire,  but  there  is  no  bit- 
terness in  it ;  wit,  but  no  acrimony ;  there  is  delicacy,  it  is  true,  and 
this  may  be  mistaken  for  coldness ;  but  the  great  characteristics  of  the 
book  are  its  warmth  and  susceptibility — qualities  that  may  well  sur- 
prise us  when  we  recollect  that  the  story  is  written  by  a  politician 
whose  life  has  been  full  of  strife,  who  has  many  enemies,  and  whose 
whole  parliamentary  discipline  has  been  well  calculated  to  develop  the 
intellect  rather  than  the  feelings.  Few  men  of  sixty-five,  after  such  a 
career  as  Disraeli's,  could  sit  down  and  write  a  novel  so  hopeful  and 
genial  as  "  Lothair." 

William  Morris,  the  author  of  "  The  Earthly  Paradise  "  and 

"  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,"  who  is  himself  perhaps  the  foremost 
of  the  new  generation  of  English  poets,  has  just  published  in  the 
Academy  a  criticism  on  the  poems  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  which 
have  just  been  issued  in  London.  Mr.  Jlorris  praises  Rossetti  highly 
for  his  original  and  subtle  beauty,  and  pronounces  his  sonnets  "  un- 
exampled in  the  English  language,  since  Shakespeare's,  for  depth  of 
thought  and  skill  and  felicity  of  execution."  Rossetti's  lyrics  are, 
he  says,  "  with  all  their  other  merits,  the  most  complete  of  their  time ; 
no  difficulty  is  avoided  in  them — no  subject  is  treated  vaguely,  lan- 
guidly, or  heartlessly :  as  there  is  no  commonplace  or  second-hand 
thought  left  in  them  to  be  atoned  for  by  beauty  of  execution,  so  no 
thought  is  allowed  to  overshadow  that  beauty  of  art  which  compels  a 
real  poet  to  speak  in  verse,  and  not  in  prose.  Nor  do  I  know  what 
lyrics  of  any  time  are  to  be  called  great,  if  we  are  to  deny  that  title 
to  these." 

The  notion,  so  common  in  this  country,  that  the  House  of 

Representatives  at  Washington  is  distinguished  for  rudeness  of  man- 
ners, is  a  delusion  created  by  the  habitually  exaggerated  language  of 
the  newspaper  reporters.  Congress  is  far  more  orderly  and  dignified 
in  manner  than  the  English  House  of  Commons,  whose  members  sit 
with  their  hats  on,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  clamor  down  an  unpopular 
orator.  During  a  recent  debate  on  the  Convents'-Inspection  Bill,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Whalley,  who  endeavored  to  challenge  the  Speaker's  decision, 
was  rudely  hustled,  and  assailed  with  cries  of  "  Kick  him  !  "  "  Strangle 
him !  " 

The  ingenuity  of  printers  in  contriving  mispriitts  seems  to 

be  inexhaustible.  Here  is  a  new  example  :  Taking  up,  lately,  Dc  Bow's 
Review  for  May,  we  looked  at  the  table  of  contents  on  the  cover,  and 
saw  that  the  first  article  was  "  On  Moses  and  Fung."  This,  we  sup- 
posed, of  course,  was  an  essay  on  the  Hebrew  and  Chinese  systems 
of  religion  and  legislation — a  comparison,  perhaps,  between  Judaism 
and  Buddhism.  On  turning  to  the  article,  however,  we  found  it  a 
botanical  dissertation  on  mosses  and  fungi ! 


Jforcicjii  Utusital  |taies. 

FKOJI  Italy  we  have  accounts  of  several  new  operas  and  newly- 
tledged  composers.  Florence,  after  having  vigorously  applauded 
"  I  Promessi  Sposi,"  by  Petrella,  welcomed  with  still  greater  enthusiasm 
a  new  opera,  "II  Cadetto  di  Guascogna,"  by  the  maestro  De  Ferrari,  of 
Genoa,  who,  thus  encouraged,  has  undertaken  another  work,  already 
bespoken.  "Le  Edueande  di  Sorrento,"  hy  Dsiglio,  first  recognized 
by  the  Florentines  as  a  work  of  merit,  is  meeting  with  great  favor  in  the 
principal  Italian  cities.  Modena  and  Piacenza  have  been  hearing  two 
young  composers — Giovannini  and  Marubini.  "  Francesca  da  Rimini," 
the  work  of  the  latter,  was  incontinently  condemned ;  and  "  Irene,"  by 
the  former,  at  first  favorably  received,  was  afterward  declared  wanting 
in  freshness  and  originality.  At  Genoa,  after  the  triumphs  of  Petrella' s 
"  Contessa  d'Amalfi,"  a  new^  partition  of  Cagnoni's  "  Caprieeio  di 
Donna,"  fell  flat ;  and  a  similar  fate  befell  "  Guarany,"  hy  a  Brazilian 
composer,  Carlo  Gomez,  produced  at  La  Soala,  Milan.  At  Cremona, 
"La  Vergine  di  Kermo,"  the  work  of  several  eminent  Italian  com- 
posers, has  been  successfully  represented ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  at 
Venice,  Felicien  David's  "Ereulanum,"  written  for  the  Grand  Opera 
at  Paris,  was  tolerated  for  only  two  nights.  The  maestro  Pedrotti, 
whose  comic  operas,  written  early  in  his  career,  won  him  many  laurels, 
has  been  less  fortunate  in  opera  seria — "  Isabella  d'Aragona"  and  "  II 
Favorito,"  his  latest  productions  in  tliis  style,  having  secured  only  a 
succes  efestime.  Of  the  latter  work,  the  Eirista  jVazionale  Italiana  speaks 
as  follows  :  "In  this  opera  the  music  of  Pedrotti  suffers  severely  from 
the  uninteresting  and  in  some  parts  positively  tiresome  libretto,  and, 
although  the  overture,  an  introductory  chorus  (one  of  the  most  striking 
numbers  in  the  opera),  and  an  aria  for  hasso  with  choms  accompaniiuent, 
go  far  in  maintaining  and  even  increasing  the  high  reputation  of  the 
composer,  we  fear  the  opera  will  nevertheless  fail  of  popularity.  Neither 
Pedrotti,  nor  Petrella,  nor  Cagnoni,  has  readied  the  height  to  which 
Verdi  has  attained  in  his  '  Don  Carlos,'  and  to  those  younger  composers, 
whose  names  are  just  beginning  to  be  heard  among  us,  must  we  look  to 
sustain  the  reputatioii  of  Italian  musical  art." 

A  one-act  comic  opera,  "  Valse  et  Menuet,"  music  hy  Deffes  and 
words  by  the  poet  Mery,  lately  produced  in  Paris,  is  a  great  success, 
and  promises  to  be  universally  populiir.  The  music  is  light  and  pleas- 
ing, and  the  libretto,  of  course,  all  that-  could  he  desired.  The  prima 
donna,  Mdlle.  Singelee,  is  required  hy  her  role  to  execute  a  violin  solo, 
and  this,  it  appears,  she  does  marvellously  well,  besides  singing  a  ra- 
^ir. — "Dea,"  an  opera  comique  by  a  young  composer,  M.  Jules  Cohen, 
is  also  warmly  praised. 

Offenbach's  latest,  "La  Princesse  de  Trebizonde,"  is  thus  spoken 
of  by  an  English  journal ;  "It  is  superior  to  any  thing  hitherto  pro- 
duced by  that  fertile  composer.  There  are  grand  choruses  in  it,  that 
Guinod  might  not  blush  to  own  [!],  and  dainty  melodies  that  Rossini 
might  have  written"  [!].  The  opera  had  a  run  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  representations  at  the  Boufi'es-Parisiens,  bringing  four  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  to  the  treasury  of  that  theatre. 

A  collection  of  folk-songs  of  the  Pyrenees,  with  accompaniments 
arranged  by  Auber,  Gounod,  Felicien  David,  Jules  Cohen,  Schulhofi", 
and  Massenet,  ju.st  issued  by  a  French  publishing-house,  is  said  to  con- 
tain melodies  of  rare  beauty,  and  to  open  a  new  source  of  inspiration  to 
our  melody-bereft  composers.  If  such  is  the  case,  there  is  good  cause  to 
be  thankful. 

•  The  kingdom  of  Greece  has  hitherto  had  to  get  on  as  well  as  it 
could  without  a  national  air,  but  recently  ordered  one  from  a  German 
composer,  and  it  has  been  performed  in  presence  of  the  royal  family, 
giving,  we  understand,  great  satisfaction. 

A  portion  of  Gounod's  requiem  mass,  lately  heard  by  a  Parisian  au- 
dience, provoked  this  severe  criticism :  "  It  greatly  lacks  originality  of 
conception,  and,  in  fact,  any  thing  more  empty,  more  pretentious,  more 
tortured,  and  consequently  less  religious,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine." 

A  Stabat  Mater  for  orchestra  and  chorus,  composed  hy  Mme.  la  Vi- 
comtesse  de  Grandval,  has  had  a  hearing  in  Paris,  and  is  pronounced 
"  creditable  for  one  of  her  sex." 

Le  Menestrel,  in  announcing  that  Herr  Litolff  is  writing  an  opera 
bouffe,  suggests  a  prize  for  successful  vaccination  against  the  Ofien- 
haehian  epidemic. 

La  France  MvsicaU  gives  a  list  of  twenty-four  composers  who  are 
attacked  by  Herr  Wagner  in  his  new  hrochure,  "How  to  conduct  an  Or- 
chestra."   Poor  fellows !  of  course,  that  finishes  them. 

It  is  now  stated  that  Flotow's  last  work,  "  L'Ombre,"  which  has 
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been  several  times  ou  the  eve  of  representation,  'n'ill  not  be  produced 
tills  year. 

Mr.  Benedict  lias  presented  to  the  French  Soci^t^  des  Artistes 
Musiciens  the  copyright  and  engraved  plates  of  his  "  Legend  of  St. 
Cecilia." 

Victor  Mass^,  the  composer,  is  said  to  he  engaged  on  an  opera  in 
which  Mdlle.  Nillson  is  to  have  a  role. 

Ferdinand  Hiller's  new  cantata^  written  for  the  forthcoming  Bir- 
mingham festival,  is  entitled  "  Niila  and  Damayanti." 


"IV /PES.  NOETON  has  advertised  an  author's  edition  and  reprint  of  her 
-L»-L  works,  among  which  are  some  of  which  the  authorship  appears  to 


be  for  the  first  time  publicly  avowed.  Among  the  list  are  the  famous 
"  Letters  to  the  Mob,"  at  the  time  of  the  Chartist  riots,  "  Laws  for  Wom- 
en in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  and  "  Letters  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  on 
the  Infant  Custody  Bill,"  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Pierce 
Stevenson,"  and  quoted  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  then  lord-chan- 
cellor. Mrs.  Norton  gives  as  her  reason  for  publishing  under  an  as- 
sumed name  that  she  feared  if  it  were  known  to  be  the  work  of  a  wom- 
an, and  especially  of  a  young  woman,  it  would  be  reckoned  a  work  of 
no  authority.  One  of  her  earlier  poems,  "The  Child  of  the  Islands," 
is  to  be  republished  with  a  portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  prince 
having  been  the  subject  of  the  poera.  We  are  also  promised  a  portrait 
of  her  majesty  at  the  age  at  which  she  ascended  the  throne,  as  a  frontis- 
piece to  the  "  Letter  to  the  Queen  on  the  Laws  for  Women,"  many  of 
wliich,  however,  have  been  amended  since  the  first  date  of  this  publica- 
tion. 

"Appletons'  Hand-Book  of  American  Travel,  Northern  and  Eastern 
Tour,"  comes  timely  for  the  season.  It  is  an  entirely  rewritten  issue  of 
a  hand-book  that  has  been  for  some  time  in  public  favor,  containing 
"  latest  information  of  all  lines  of  travel  north  of  Maryland  and  east  of 
Ohio,  embracing  the  New-England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  British  dominions ;  affording  descriptive  sketches 
of  the  cities,  towns,  rivers,  lakes,  waterfalls,  mountains,  hunting  and 
fishing-grounds,  watering-places,  sea-side  resorts,  and  all  scenes  and 
objects  of  importance  and  interest  within  the  district  named."  This 
work  is  obviously  an  important  guide  for  the  summer  traveller,  claiming 
to  give  not  only  a  trustworthy  and  exhaustive,  but  a  picturesque  and  en- 
certaining  survey  of  all  lines  of  travel,  and  of  all  places  of  note  in  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States.  This  work  will  be  followed  by  other 
hand-books,  one  for  a  Western  and  the  other  for  a  Southern  tour. 

Eeaders  of  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant's  "Piccadilly"  must  have  been 
amused  with  his  assumption  of  the  character  of  " spiritual  medium;" 
"  The  pages  were  penned  under  an  impulse  which  seemed  at  the  time 
irresistible.  I  found  myself  unable,  by  any  conscious  act  of  volition,  to 
control  either  the  plot  or  the  style."  Also  with  his  farewell  to  the 
world :  "  I  can  be  in  no  way  alFected  by  the  fate  of  the  book,  nor  is  it 
likely  I  shall  ever  see  or  hear  the  criticisms  of  which  it  may  be  the  sub- 
ject." As  usual,  the  eternal  adieu  proves  a  most  transient  adieu. 
Escaped  from  his  celestial  retreat  with  Mr.  Harris  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  Mr.  Oliphant  is  learning,  in  Pall  Mall,  what  society  thinks  of 
"  Piccadilly." 

A  new  comic  paper  of  national  sympathies  is  about  to  be  started  in 
Dublin.  It  was  a  question  for  a  time  whether  it  should  be  called  Tlie 
Shillalr/'h  or  Zosimus,  but  the  latter  name  was  eventually  decided  upon. 
*'  Zosimus  "  was  a  famous  Dublin  street  ballad-singer  (a  blind  man)  of 
the  period  when  Daniel  O'Connell  was  in  his  glory.  He  possessed  rare 
humor  of  a  rough  description,  and  composed  as  well  as  sung  the  ballads 
which  he  sold  in  the  streets.  The  paper  will  be  principally  illustrated 
by  Mr.  O'Hea. 

Of  recent  books  of  travel,  not  yet  reprinted  in  this  country,  one  is 
spoken  of  in  the  English  journals  as  of  unusual  interest.  It  is  en- 
titled "  The  Antipodes  and  Eound  the  World ;  or  Travels  in  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Ceylon,  China,  Japan,  and  California."  It  is  from  the 
pen  of  a  lady.  Miss  M.  A.  Frere,  who  spent  two  years  in  travelling 
through  the  countries  named  in  company  with  her  father.  It  is  described 
as  containing  eifective  descriptions,  not  only  of  the  scenery,  but  of  the 
habits  and  characters,  of  the  countries  in  which  the  author  travelled. 

"The  Blunders  of  Vice  and  FoUy"  is  the  title  of  a  new  English 
book,  in  which  the  author  attempts  to  show  that  it  is  a  "  standing 
order  of  Creation  that  evil  shall  ever  seek  to  cut  its  own  throat,"  illus- 
trating this  theory  by  a  great  many  instances  in  which  wickedness 
has  met  with  its  proper  end.  But  how  about  those  other  instances, 
which  might  be   successfully  collated,  showing  wherein   wickedness 


has,  at  least  to  worldly  eyes,  attained  its  desii'cd  end  with  abundant 
success  ? 

The  number  of  books  of  travel  that  pour  from  the  English  press,  as 
compared  with  our  own,  is  quite  surprising.  We  have  elsewhere  in 
these  notes  mentioned  several  books  of  this  character  just  issued  in  Lon- 
don, described  as  of  unusual  interest,  and  we  have  now  before  us  a  re- 
view of  "  Reconnoitring  in  Abyssinia,"  by  Colonel  WUkins,  which  is 
described  as  valuable  and  interesting,  and  as  written  in  a  style  to  render 
its  perusal  easy  and  pleasant. 

The  travels  of  the  Eeverend  Alexander  Williamson  in  North  China, 
Mantchooria,  and  Eastern  Mongolia,  have  appeared  in  two  volumes.  As 
agent  of  the  Scottish  Bible  Society,  Mr.  Williamson  penetrated  to  re- 
gions of  which  little  or  nothing  has  hitherto  been  known,  visiting, 
among  other  places,  Si-nganfoo,  the  most  famous  of  the  old  capitals  of 
China,  where  he  was  shown  the  tablet  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Nestorian  Church  a.  d.  STl. 

A  new  work  on  Hungary  called  "  The  Magyai-s ;  their  Country 
and  Institutions,"  is  described  by  the  Saturday  Review  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  books  that  has  appeared  for  a  long  time.  "Mr.  Pat- 
terson seems  to  us  to  possess  in  a  high  measure  the  accuracy,  the  capa- 
city for  labor,  the  lively  imagination,  and  the  power  of  critical  discern- 
ment which  make  the  historian." 

An  Austrian  Government  expedition  to  China  and  Japan  has  brought 
back  a  large  number  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  books,  a  quantity  of  fresh- 
water fish,  and  a  collection  of  Chinese  drugs,  of  which  it  is  intended  to 
test  the  eificaey.  The  most  friendly  relations  were  established  between 
the  expedition  and  the  authorities  of  China  and  Japan,  and  there  was  an 
extensive  interchange  of  literary  and  philosophical  gifts. 

The  Swedenborgians,  English  and  American,  have  raised  upward  of 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  toward  photolithographing  Swedenborg's  manu- 
scripts, preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Stock- 
holm. 

"  Queen  Hortense,  a  Life-Picture  of  the  Napoleonic  Era,"  by  Louisa 
Milhlbaeh,  has  just  been  issued  from  the  press  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
It  abounds  in  all  that  vivid  description  and  those  picturesque  scenes  and 
dramatic  incidents  that  have  rendered  the  Miihlbacli  novels  so  popular. 

"  The  Caged  Lion,"  by  Miss  Yonge,  is  an  historical  tale  of  the 
time  of  Henry  V.  of  England.  It  has  for  characters  James  I.  of  Scot- 
land, and  other  distinguished  people  of  the  time  to  which  the  narrative 
relates.  It  is  a  dramatic  and  vivid  picture  of  a  stirring  historical  pe- 
riod. 

Professor  Brambilla  has  written  a  very  angry  letter  on  Mommsen's 
"  Eoman  History,"  the  German  historian  having  spoken,  in  several 
chapters  of  his  history,  unfavorably  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  quali 
ties  of  the  It.ilians. 

The  death  is  announced  at  Munich,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  of  Mr. 
Charles  Boner,  author  of  several  books  ;  among  them,  "  Chamois-Hunt- 
ing in  the  Mountains  of  Bavaria,"  and  a  well-known  work  on  Transyl- 
vania. 

A  series  of  articles  on  men  and  manners  in  the  United  States,  writ- 
ten to  the  Glasgow  Herald  by  David  Macrae,  is  soon  to  be  published 
in  book  form. 

Sir  Henry  Bulwei-'s  "Life  of  Lord  Palmerston"  will  appear  in 
London  before  the  end  of  the  present  season. 

Mr.  Bright,  with  the  help  of  Professor  Kogers,  has  been  arranging 
the  speeches  of  Eichard  Cobden  for  publication. 

Louis  Napoleon  has  finished  the  first  volume  of  the  life  of  Charle- 


Ex-Queen  Isabella,  of  Spain,  is  busily  engaged  in  -nTiting  her  auto- 
biography. 


THE  excavations  made  in  the  ancient  church-yard  of  Chessemy,  Paris, 
during  the  month  of  April,  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  great 
variety  of  bracelets,  bronze  torques,  bone  earrings,  bronze  and  iron  fib- 
ulas, glass  rings,  arrows,  javelins,  daggers,  lances,  iron  cutlasses,  vases  of 
every  shape  and  form,  decorated  with  a  great  variety  of  ornaments,  and 
small  grinding-mills  of  the  most  primitive  construction.  The  most  in- 
teresting discovery  made,  however,  was  that  of  a  chariot  buried  above 
the  warrior  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  wood-work  of  the  chariot  has,  of 
course,  disappeared,  but  the  iron  circles  of  the  wheels  and  centres,  thai 
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bits  of  tie  two  horses,  the  swing-bars,  and  the  numerous  bronze  plates 
■with  which  the  harness  and  carriage  were  adorned,  are  in  an  admirable 
state  of  preservation.  Broken  vases,  javelins,  and  a  lance,  were  found 
at  the  warrior's  feet ;  and,  at  his  right  side,  a  two-edged  sword.  Upon 
his  body  pious  hands  had  scattered  splinters  of  flint,  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  religious  ceremony,  which  thus  commemorated  the  impor- 
tant services  rendered  to  mankind  by  siles  instruments,  and  which  was 
observed  at  the  burial  of  the  dead  long  after  the  discovery  of  metals. 
Two  large,  unhewn,  white  stones  were  inclined  against  each  other  at  his 
left  side,  according  to  the  mode  adopted  during  the  neolitio  period  in 
symbolizing  vaults.  At  the  distance  of  eight  yards  from  this  grave  was 
found  the  skeleton  of  a  horse  of  small  size,  having  an  unusually  large 
head,  which  is  an  object  of  speculation  and  interest  to  naturalists  and 
anatomists. 

A  recent  writer  in  Machimod  denounces  as  absurd  the  theory  that, 
at  twenty  miles  below  the  surface,  the  central  heat  is  so  great  that  the 
hardest  granite  is  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  that  our  planet  consists  of  a 
molten  mass  nearly  eight  thousand  miles  in  diameter,  covered  by  a  semi- 
molten  crust  only  twenty  miles  in  thickness,  and  of  which  crust  only 
two  miles  have  a  temperature  under  the  boiling-point.  The  mean  den- 
sity of  our  planet  is  nearly  five  and  a  half  times  that  of  water,  whereas 
the  average  density  of  the  strata  which  wc  know  is  less  than  three  times 
that  of  water,  so  that  the  central-fire  theory  cannot  be  right.  This  lat- 
ter theory  is  founded  on  the  statement  that  in  some  mines  and  artesian 
wells  the  temperature  gradually  increases.  But  in  one  deep  mine  in 
Cornwall  at  a  certain  point  the  temperature  begins  to  decUne.  Now, 
the  theory  advanced  by  the  writer  is  this,  that  there  is  a  zone  of  electric 
action  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  corresponding  with,  but  superior  in  in- 
tensity to,  that  which  every  one  sees  to  exist  in  the  surrounding  gaseous 
envelope  of  the  atmosphere.  The  electric  currents  ceaselessly  passing 
to  and  fro  in  the  subjacent  rooks  will  necessarily  develop  heat,  and  in 
some  kinds  of  rock  more  than  others.  In  metal  mines  the  shaft  is  sunk 
through  metalliferous  strata  or  through  those  kinds  of  rocks  most  per- 
meated by  electric  currents.  The  increase  of  subterranean  temperature 
is  probably  restricted  to  a  narrow  zone  immediately  underlying  the  sur- 
face, with  a  cold,  dense  stratum  of  rock  underneath. 

M.  Tessie  du  Motayias  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  beautiful  oxyhydric 
light  by  means  of  oxygen  gas  and  supercarburetted  hydrogen,  doing  en- 
tirely away  with  the  lime,  magnesia,  or  zircon  pencils,  which  were  the 
greatest  objection  to  the  universal  application  and  public  adoption  of 
this  new  light.  The  great  recommendation  of  this  light  is  its  brilliancy 
and  cheapness.  The  cost,  as  we  are  told,  is  only  two  centimes  per 
burner  per  five  hours,  or  at  the  rate  of  three  cents  per  week,  for  five 
hours  each  of  the  seven  nights.  In  using  this  new  method,  il.  Tessie 
du  Motay  has  also  avoided  the  high  pressure  formerly  used,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  brilliancy  desired,  and  the  two  gases  now  arrive  at  the  burner 
at  a  pressure  of  .about  one  inch  of  water-column.  The  manufacture  of 
oxygen  by  the  manganate  has  also  enabled  M.  Tessie  du  Motay  to  fulfil 
large  contracts  with  alcohol  bleachers  and  distillers  in  Paris  and  London, 
■who  are  using  the  manganates  to  bleach  and  deodorize  their  spirits,  to 
obtain  the  colorless  and  odorless  Cologne  spirits. 

According  to  the  MemorM  Diplomatique^  the  Austrian  Government 
has  just  signified  its  assent  to  a  proposal  of  the  French  Government  for 
an  International  Commission,  to  assemble  in  Paris,  in  order  to  agree 
upon  a  common  standard  of  measurement  for  all  civUizcd  nations.  Al- 
ready fifteen  European  powers  have  announced  their  willingness  to  take 
part  in  the  commission.  Even  England,  which  hitherto  has  been  dis- 
inclined to  depart  from  old  customs,  will  be  represented  by  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Observatories  of  Greenwich  and  Oxford.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment now  only  awaits  replies  from  the  United  States,  Brazil,  and  the 
South  American  republics,  previously  to  calling  together  the  commis- 
sion. The  Minister  of  Foreign  Afi'airs  would,  of  right,  be  the  honorary 
president,  but  the  proceedings  will  really  be  directed  by  the  vice-presi- 
dent, General  Morin,  Director  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers, 
in  whose  archives  is  deposited  the  oiScial  standard  of  the  metre  recog- 
nized in  France. 

M.  Borelly,  of  the  JIarseilles  Observatory,  discovered  a  new  planet 
on  the  10th  of  April,  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  degree,  being  the 
one  hundred  and  tenth  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs,  to  which  he 
has  given  the  name  of  Lydia.  Its  position  on  the  19th  of  April,  at  lOh. 
33'  13",  mean  time  of  Marseilles,  was,  aso.  dr.  12h.  2'  39'.22" ;  decl.,  6° 
50'  38.8".    Horary  movement,  in  a.  d.  :  1.77" ;  in  decl.  +  2.20". 

Professors  Panceri  and  De  Sanctis  have  WTitten  an  interesting  paper 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  rare  fish,  tlie  Cephaloptera  ffiorna,  entitled  "  So- 
pra  Alcuni  Organdi  della  Cephaloptera  Gioma."  In  their  remarks  upon 
the  brain  of  tliis  fish,  they  observe  that  it  is  not  only  to  be  placed  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  class  of  fishes,  but  that  it  is  superior  to  the  brains  of  rep- 
tiles, and  assimilates  itself  to  the  brains  of  birds. 


Professor  Stein,  of  Dresden,  while  giving  a  lecturs  recently  upon  the 
preservation  of  food,  opened  a  box  of  preserved  meat  which  liad  been 
prepared  and  hermetically  sealed  by  the  celebrated  M.  Appert  in  1851. 
The  meat  was  pronounced  first-rate,  having  retained  all  its  savor,  fresh- 
ness, and  nutritious  qualities,  after  the  lapse  of  nineteen  years. 

Dr.  Namias,  of  Venice,  has  discovered  that,  after  the  administration 
of  bromide  of  potassium,  as  a  medicine,  it  can  be  detected  in  the  brain, 
the  lungs,  and  the  liver,  as  well  as  in  the  blood. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  sensitive-plant  is  paralyzed  by  the  vapor 
of  ether. 

Signer  Eugene  Sismonda,  the  well-known  Italian  geologist,  is  dead. 


UTisccKang. 


M.  Villemain. 

ANOTHEK  noble  representative  of  the  genius   and  literature  of 
France  has  passed  away  from  the  scene  of  his  triumphs  and 
labors. 

The  pei'petual  secretary  of  the  French  Academy,  the  renovator  and 
almost  the  creator  of  literary  criticism  in  his  native  land,  the  eloquent 
and  admired  professor,  peer  of  the  realm,  twice  named  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  under  Louis  Philippe,  the  author  of  so  many  works 
of  exquisite  taste,  the  celebrated  M.  Abel  Fr-in^ois  Villemain,  died  on 
the  9th  of  May  in  the  Palace  of  the  Institute,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty  years. 

During  his  long  and  brilliant  career  M.  Villemain  took  an  active  and 
prominent  part  in  all  the  great  literary  and  political  movements  of  the 
last  two  generations.  Literature,  however,  was  his  field  of  predilection, 
in  which  he  gathered  all  the  palms  that  the  University  and  the  Academy 
could  bestow  upon  him — he  being,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  what 
Boileau  would  have  called  a  "bel  esprit." 

While  yet  a  mere  youth,  M.  Villemain  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to 
attract  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  his  contemporaries,  by  the  mar- 
vellous precocity  of  his  mind.  When  only  twelve  years  old  he  took 
leading  parts  in  acting  the  Greek  tragedies  in  the  boarding-school  of 
M.  Planche,  the  well-known  Hellenist ;  afterward,  while  attending  the 
classes  of  the  Lyceum  of  Louis-le-Grand,  Professor  Luce  de  Lancival, 
then  highly  esteemed  as  a  writer,  frequently  allowed  young  Villemain  to 
usurp  his  functions.  On  leaving  the  Lyceum,  in  1810,  M.  de  Fontanes 
bestowed  upon  him  the  chair  of  Eloquence  and  Belles-Lettres  of  Charle- 
magne, and  shortly  afterward  appointed  him  master  of  the  conferences 
in  the  Normal  School,  where  he  became  the  colleague  of  Victor  Cousin, 
and  had  for  pupils  such  men  as  Joufi'roy,  Augustin  Thierry,  Damiron, 
Dubois,  and  others,  who  afterward  took  so  active  a  part  in  the  political 
and  literary  movement  of  the  Eestoratiou  and  the  government  of  July. 

M.  Villemain  next  began  preparing  that  long  series  of  academic  and 
literary  successes,  by  which  he  will  be  best  known  to  posterity,  the  first 
of  which,  entitled  the  "  Eulogy  of  Montaigne,"  was  crowned  by  the 
French  Academy  on  the  23d  of  March,  1812.  This  first  model  of  the 
new  system  of  criticism  inaugurated  by  the  young  master  "was  so  well 
received,  that  the  authorized  critics  of  the  day,  distinguished  for  their 
servile  imitation  of  Voltaire,  were  rapidly  superseded  and  forgotten. 

The  vivacity  and  iiTcproachable  purity  of  M.  ViUemain's  style  se- 
cured for  him  readers  in  every  grade  of  life,  and  gave  him  an  easy  vic- 
tory over  less  gifted  rivals.  Not  long  afterward  the  Academy  crowned 
his  discourse  upon  the  "Advantages  and  Inconveniences  of  Criticism," 
and  allowed  him  the  then  unusual  privilege  of  reading  before  the  assem- 
bled members  the  brilliant  pages  he  had  just  written.  This  assembly 
of  the  21st  of  April,  1814,  in  the  Mazarin  Palace,  was  graced  by  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who  had  recently  invaded  France,  captured  the  capital,  and  banished 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  the  island  of  Elba.  The  young  laureate  natu- 
rally addressed  warm  and  brilliant  eulogies  to  Iiis  illustrious  auditors ; 
his  political  and  literary  adversaries,  however,  were  only  too  glad  to  be 
able  to  stir  up  popular  enmity  against  him,  by  exaggerating  his  expres- 
sions, and  denouncing  him  as  a  traitor  and  a  sycophant. 

A  line  in  the  well-known  verse  of  Barthelcmy's  "  Nemesis  "  recalls 
this  event,  and  represents  him  as 

•'  Brushing  with  kisses  the  Muscovite  boot." 
(*•  Brossa  de  scs  baisers  la  botte  moscovite.") 

At  this  period  of  Ins  life  the  best  saloons  of  Paris  were  opened  to 
him,  in  which  he  displayed  to  advantage  his  prodigious  memory,  grace- 
ful wit,  and  tlie  elegance  of  his  manners  and  conversation.  In  the 
saloons  of  the  Duchess  de  Duras  he  was  introduced  to  Canning,  the 
British  statesman,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  recited  to  him, 
with  much  feeling  and  good  taste,  an  entire  book  of  the  Iliad  in  the 
original ;  Villemain  warmly  applauded  him,  and  acknowledged  that  the 
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sontc  was  full  of  licMuty  ami  pathos  ;  asserting  that  Pojie's  translation 
of  this  particular  passage  was  at  least  equal  to  the  original,  he,  -n-itliout 
hesitation,  to  Canning's  astonishment,  recited  the  whole  of  the  same 
book  in  English  verse. 

His  "  Eulogy  of  Montesquieu"  was  crowned  by  the  Academy  on  the 
25th  of  August,  1816.  He  was  then  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Modern 
History  in  the  Sorbonne  University,  as  helper  to  M.  Guizot,  and  was 
afterward  transferred,  by  Eoyer-Collard,  to  the  chair  of  French  Elocution 
and  BcUes-Lettres,  which  was  more  congenial  to  his  tastes,  and  which 
he  occupied  for  ten  years  (1816-1826). 

In  1819  the  young  professor  issued  his  "  History  of  Cromwell,  accord- 
ing to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Times  and  the  Eecords  of  Parliament,"  in 
two  vols.  8vo,  distinguished  for  simplicity  and  precision  of  style,  breadth 
of  views,  and  moderation  of  language. 

Favorably  regarded  by  Louis  XVIII.,  he,  after  this  period,  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  country,  and  was  appointed 
by  the  king  to  fulfil  the  delicate  functions  of  superintendent  of  the  print- 
ing and  publisliing  department,  and  likewise  named  a  member  of  the 
State  Council.  In  1821  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Acade- 
my, in  recognition  of  his  talents  and  literary  works,  which  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession. 

His  most  important  contributions  to  the  literature  of  his  country, 
after  this  period,  are  as  follows ;  a  new  translation  of  the  "  Eepublio 
of  Cicero,"  from  a  manuscript  discovered  by  Angelo  Mai,  preceded  by 
a  preliminary  discourse,  and  enriched  with  annotations  of  great  eru- 
dition; "  Lascaris,  or  the  Greeks  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  ;  "  "Essay 
on  the  State  of  Greece,  after  the  Mohammedan  Conquest ; "  "  Course  of 
French  Literature,  Description  of  the  Leading  Men  and  Great  Events 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century"  (five  vols,  in  Svo)  ;  "Discourses  and 
Miscellaneous  Works  on  General  History;"  "Historical  and  Literary 
Miscellaneous  Works  ;  "  "  Studies  of  Ancient  and  Foreign  Literature  ; " 
"Descriptions  of  Christian  Eloquence  of  the  Fourth  Ceiitury  ;"  "Stud- 
ies of  Modern  History  ; "  "  Select  Studies  of  Contemporaneous  Litera- 
ture," besides  a  great  number  of  essays,  studies,  discourses,  notices, 
and  reports,  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  French  Academy.  M. 
Villemain  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  highly- 
gifted  writers  of  the  present  century.  In  his  inimitable  style  he  blended 
together  depth  of  language  with  clearness  of  expression,  wit  with  lofti- 
ness of  ideas,  and  variety  with  fulness  of  knowledge.  Independent  and 
moderate,  equally  removed  from  the  foolhardiness  of  the  spirit  of  inno- 
vation and  the  vulgarity  of  the  spirit  of  routine,  he  knew  how  to  pre- 
serve, by  a  wise  equilibrium  between  imagination  and  reason,  the  most 
complete  harmony  of  his  literary  faculties. 

In  public  life  he  was  a  conscientious  and  consistent  champion  of  free- 
dom of  speech,  liberty  of  the  press,  and  religious  toleration,  which  he 
boldly  upheld  and  defended  both  in  the  Chambers  and  the  Senate. 

After  his  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  Peer  of  France,  he  was  elected 
perpetual  Secretary  of  the  French  Academy,  the  duties  of  which  he  ful- 
filled with  great  acceptance  until  shortly  before  his  death.  After  the 
coup  (Titat  he  refused  to  accept  any  government  appointment  or  to  re- 
enter the  political  arena,  thus  consistently  protesting,  by  his  dignified 
retirement,  against  the  reestablishment  of  the  empire. 

The  death  of  M,  Villemain  will  leave  a  blank  in  the  French  Acade- 
my, with  which  he  was  so  intimately  associated,  and  in  the  fields  of  lit- 
erature which  be  so  long  and  so  successfully  cultivated,  which  will  not 
easily  be  filled  up.  The  news  of  his  demise  will  carry  along  with  it  a 
feeling  of  regret  to  every  mind  capable  of  appreciating  the  gifts  of  rare 
intelligence,  and  the  brilliancy  of  talents  which,  within  the  circle  of 
their  operations,  have  never  been  surpassed  and  seldom  equalled.  We 
may  only  add  that  the  history  of  M.  Villemaiu's  life  abounds  in  acts  of 
benevolence  and  generosity,  which  show  that  with  him,  at  least,  the 
brilliant  sallies  of  his  wit  and  satire  in  noways  diminished  the  noble 
qualities  of  his  heart  or  the  dignity  of  his  character. 

Strange  Noises  at  Sea. 
Dr.  Denneby,  a  surgeon  on  board  the  English  royal  mail-steamer 
Shannon,  sends  to  Nature  the  following  account  of  a  curious  phenome- 
non in  tlie  harbor  of  Grey  Town  in  Central  America :  In  this  town 
there  are  no  belfries  or  factories  of  any  kind.  Owing  to  a  shallow  bar, 
vessels  cannot  enter  the  harbor  or  river,  and  are  therefore  obliged  to 
anchor  in  from  seven  to  eight  fathoms  of  water,  about  two  miles  from 
the  beach,  the  bottom  consisting  of  a  heavy  dark  sand  and  mud  containing 
nuich  vegetable  matter  brought  down  by  the  river.  Now,  while  at  anchor 
in  this  situation,  we  hear,  commencing  with  a  marvellous  punctuality  at 
about  midnight,  a  peculiar  metallic  vibratory  sound,  of  sufficient  loud- 
ness to  awaken  a  great  majority  of  the  ship's  crew,  however  tired  they 
may  be  after  a  hard  day's  work.  This  sound  continues  for  about  two 
hours,  with  but  one  or  two  very  short  intervals.  It  was  first  noticed 
some  few  years  ago  in  the  iron-built  vessels  Wye,  Tyne,  Eider,  and 
Danube.  It  has  never  been  heard  on  board  the  copper-wooden  vessels 
Trent,  Thames,  Taniar,  or  Solent.  These  were  steamers  formerly  em- 
ployed on  the  branch  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Company's  inter- 
colonial service,  and  when  any  of  their  officers  or  crew  told  of  the  won- 


derful ihusic  heard  on  board  at  Grey  Town,  it  was  generally  treated  as  "  a 
yarn,"  or  hoax.  Well,  for  the  last  two  rears  the  company's  large  trans- 
atlantic ships  have  called  at  Grey  Town,  and  remained  there  on  such 
occasions  for  from  five  to  six  days.  We  have  thus  all  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  for  ourselves.  When  first  heard  by  the  negro  sailors 
they  were  more  frightened  than  astonished,  and  they  at  once  gave  way 
to  superstitious  fears  of  ghosts  and  Obeism.  By  English  .sailors  it  was 
considered  to  be  caused  by  the  trumpet-fish,  or  what  they  called  such 
(certainly  not  the  Centriscus  scolojjax^  which  does  not  even  exist  here). 
They  invented  a  fish  to  account  for  it.  But  if  caused  by  any  kind  of 
fish,  why  only  at  one  place,  and  why  only  at  certain  hours  of  the  night? 
Every  thing  on  board  is  as  still  from  two  to  four  as  fi-om  twelve  to  two 
o'clock,  yet  the  sound  is  heard  between  twelve  and  two,  but  not  between 
two  and  four.  The  ship  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  instruments 
iu  its  production.  She  is,  in  fact,  for  the  time  being,  converted  into  a 
great  musical  sounding-board.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  describe  this 
sound,  and  each  listener  gives  a  somewhat  different  account  of  it.  It  is 
musical,  metallic,  with  a  certain  cadence,  and  a  one-two-three  time 
tendency  of  beat.  It  is  heard  most  disthictly  over  open  hatchways, 
over  the  engine-room,  through  the  coal-shoots,  and  close  round  the  out- 
side of  the  ship.  It  cannot  be  fixed  at  any  one  place,  always  appearing 
to  recede  from  the  observer.  On  applying  the  ear  to  the  side  of  an  open 
bunker,  one  fancies  that  it  is  proceeding  from  the  very  bottom  of  the 
hold.  Very  different  were  the  comparisons  made  by  the  diflferent  lis- 
teners. The  blowing  of  a  conch-shell  by  fishermen  at  a  distance,  a  shell 
held  to  the  ear,  an  jEolian  harp,  the  whir  or  buzzing  sound  of  wheel 
machinery  in  rapid  motion,  the  vibration  of  a  large  bell  w  hen  tlie  first 
and  louder  part  of  the  sound  has  ceased,  the  echo  of  chimes  in  the 
belfry,  the  ricocheting  of  a  stone  on  ice,  the  wind  blowing  over  telegraph- 
wires,  have  all  been  assigned  as  bearing  a  more  or  less  close  resem- 
blance; it  is  louder  on  the  second  than  the  first,  and  reaches  its  acme 
on  the  third  night ;  calm  weather  and  smooth  water  favor  its  develop- 
ment. The  rippling  of  the  water  alongside,  and  the  breaking  of  the 
surf  on  the  sboi'e  are  heard  quite  distinct  from  it.  What  i.s,  then,  this 
nocturnal  music  J  Is  it  the  result  of  a  molecular  change  or  vibration  in 
the  iron  acted  on  by  some  galvanic  agent  peculiar  to  Grey  Town?  for 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  heard  nowhere  else,  not  at  Colon,  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant  on  the  same  coast,  not  at  Porto 
Bello,  Carthagena,  or  St.  Marta.  The  inhabitants  on  shore  know  noth- 
ing of  it. 

The   Old   Mythology. 
A  new  English  poet,  Charles  Kent,  has  .just  pubUshed  a  volume  of 
verses,  fi-otu  which  we  extract  the  following  lament  for  the  vanished 
forms  of  the  classic  mythology : 

0  for  the  forests  of  fair  Arcady ! 
The  Dryads  dancing  in  the  leafy  dell ! 

0  for  the  umbrage  of  Pelasgio  tree. 
With  Hamadryads  in  the  rind  to  dwell ! 

The  sorrel  trampled  by  the  hoof  of  Faun ! 

The  wood-nymph's  gambol  o'er  the  greenwood  lawn! 

The  reign  of  youthful  Bacchus  now  no  more 
Peoples  the  glade  with  sprites  of  antique  grace ; 

The  sedgy  reed  no  longer  to  the  core 
Thrills  with  the  pipings  lipped  with  quaint  grimace' 

No  more  shall  syrinx  sound  about  the  boles, 

Or  foot  of  Satyr  'fright  Boeotian  moles. 

Pan  with  the  riot  of  his  rabble  troop. 
Narcissus  brooding  o'er  the  fatal  pool, 

Diana  girded  by  a  virgin  group, 
Silenus  reeling  like  the  wine-king's  fool, 

No  more  may  wander  through  the  Lesbian  woods, 

Or  break  the  stillness  of  their  solitudes. 

Thy  jocund  voice,  Sylvanus,  now  is  dumb  ! 
No  cry  of  Dryope  again  may  sound 

When  the  faint  odor  of  the  lotus-bloom 
Floats  with  the  zephyr  o'er  the  Grecian  ground ; 

E'en  Ariadne's  pensive  love  is  o'er. 

Though  guarded  not  by  ghastly  Minotaur. 

Time  was  when  through  the  dusky  vales  of  Crete 
The  linnet,  pight  with  plumes  of  tawny  gold, 

Within  the  thicket  rustled  till  the  sweet 
And  fragile  blossoms  fluttered  to  the  mould. 

Arousing  from  her  lair  among  the  weeds 

The  dismal  Lamia  twined  in  rosy  bredes :' 

The  woful  Lamia  with  her  weeping  eyes, 
The  awful  Lamia  with  her  glaze  of  gloom, 

The  serpent-demon  garbed  in  ruddy  dyes. 
Her  horror  shrouded  in  a  radiant  bloom. 

Where,  hid  beneath  the  stalks  and  fragrant  bells. 

Lurked  the  live  poison  of  earth's  asphodels. 
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A  Malignant  Enemy. 
Some  unknown  scoundrel  has  been  for  a  good  wliile  past  jilaying 
mean  tricks  on  the  English  peer,  Lord  St.  Leonards.  Forged  orders  to 
tradesmen  in  his  lordship's  name  have  been  sent  all  over  the  kingdom, 
one  of  the  latest  results  of  which  was  the  sending  of  a  bull  and  a  heifer 
from  Glasgow  which  his  lordship  had  not  ordered  and  did  not  want. 
But  these  petty  tricks  are  trifles  in  comparison  with  what  follows :  One 
of  Lord  St.  Leonards's  daughters  was  on  a  visit  at  Torquay,  and,  just  as 
she  was  preparing  for  dinner,  she  received  a  telegram  in  the  name  of  his 
lordship's  brother,  stating  how  seriously  ill  he  was,  and  that  he  wished 
her  to  come  home  immediately.  This  she  did,  travelling  all  night,  and 
reaching  her  father's  bedroom  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning,  with 
the  expectation  of  finding  him  dying.  Another  forgery  was  an  imme- 
diate order  for  fine  marbles— describing  the  quality  and  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  proposed  slabs,  and  the  inscription,  coj)ied  from  the  pres- 
ent tombstone — which  were  to  replace  the  present  erection  over  his 
•wife's  tomb. 

Our  Precious  Metals. 
The  Commissioner  of  Mining,  Mr.  Raymond,  in  his  report  to  Con- 
gress, estunates  the  bullion  product  of  1869  as  follows : 

California §20,000,000 

Nevada 14,000,000 

Oregon  and  Washington 4,000,000 

Idaho 7,000,000 

Montana 12,000,000 

Colorad  0  and  'Wyoming 4,000,000 

New  Mexico 500,000 

Arizona 1,000,000 

All  other  sources. 1,000,000 

Total $63,500,000 


AN  English  bishop  related  the  following  experience  of  a  brother 
clergj'mau  :  He  had  a  parishioner,  an  old  woman,  who  seldom 
■went  to  church.  Observing  her  there  one  Good  Friday,  frequently  lift- 
ing up  her  eyes,  opening  her  mouth,  and  wringing  her  hands,  as  he 
preached  somewhat  graphically  upon  the  intensity  of  our  Saviour's 
agony  and  death,  he  fimeied  he  had  made  some  impression  upon  the  old 
woman's  mind,  and,  hoping  to  improve  it,  he  asked  her,  after  the  ser- 
vice, what  she  thought  of  the  sermon.  "  Sarmon,  sir  ?  "  she  replied. 
"How  could  you  go  fiu-  to  tell  sioh  a  story?  Thank  the  Lord,  it  was  a 
long  time  ago,  and  don't  oonsarn  us ;  so  we'll  hope  it  ain't  true !  " 

A  determined  suicide  was  lately  committed  at  Paris.  A  mason,  ^yho 
inhabited  a  room  in  the  Kue  Saint-Nicolas,  infonned  his  concierge  that 
he  was  going  for  a  few  weeks  into  the  countiy.  At  the  end  of  April, 
the  proprietor  of  the  house,  having  heard  nothing  of  his  lodger,  and  not 
knowing  his  address,  ordered  the  room  to  be  opened.  On  the  door  be- 
ing forced,  it  was  found,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  that  a  thick  brick 
wall  had  been  erected  as  a  barrier,  and,  on  this  being  taken  down,  the 
corpse  of  the  mason,  perfectly  decomposed,  was  found  in  the  room. 

It  is  now  said  that  all  the  stories  which  have  been  told  about  the 
price  off'erpd  for  the  copyright  of  "Lothair"  are  devoid  of  foundation. 
Mr.  Disraeli  unexpectedly  c.iUed  on  Mr.  Longman  one  day,  said  he 
'  wished  him  to  publish  a  new  novel  he  had  written,  and  desired  to  leave 
the  business  arrangements  unreservedly  in  his  hands.  Mr.  Longman 
is  said  to  have  replied  that  he  felt  the  proposal  to  be  a  high  compliment, 
and  that  he  would  at  once  accept  it. 

A  young  man  who  had  spent  a  little  of  his  time  find  a  great  deal  of 
Lis  father's  money  in  fitting  himself  for  the  bai',  was  asked,  after  his 
examination,  how  he  got  on.  "  Very  well,"  said  he.  "I  answered  one 
question  right."  "Ah!  indeed,"  said  his  father.  "And,  pray,  what 
was  that!"  "They  a.sked  me  what  a  qui  tarn  action  was,  and  I  told 
them  that  I  did  not  know." 

A  lady  in  Bangor,  Me.,  a  few  days  since,  sent  her  Hibernian  maid- 
of-all-work  up  stairs,  with  verbal  instructions  to  take  out  and  clean  the 
windows.  Shortly  after,  the  lady  made  a  tour  of  inspection,  and  found 
that  Bridget  had  dug  out  every  pain  of  glass  and  neatly  piled  them  on 
the  floor. 

A  well-known  'Westem  express  company  have  on  their  bills  of  receipt 
that  they  will  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  injm-ies  resulting 
from  "  acts  of  God,  or  Indians,  or  other  enemies  of  the  United  States 
Government. " 

A  reference-book  just  issued  in  England  locates  Fort  Pillow  in  North 
Carolina,  and  on  page  313  reports  that  "  Fort  McAllister  was  captured 
from  the  American  Federals  by  the  Confederates  under  Sherman,  De- 
cember 13, 1864." 


It  is  said  that  the  black  orang,  or  chimpanzee,  on  being  taught  to 
wear  clothes,  becomes  fond  of  them.  It  learns  to  lie  on  a  bed  with  its 
head  on  the  pillow,  and  pulls  the  clothes  over  itself  like  a  man.  The 
red  orang  learns  to  drink  cofl'ee  and  tea,  and  grows  fond  of  wine. 

Heniy  Ward  Beecher  has  an  article  in  the  Cliristian  Vnion,  in  which 
he  says:  ""We  frankly  admit  that  we  long  to  believe  in  spiritualism, 
but  cannot.  We  not  only  do  not  resist  evidence  and  conviction,  but  we 
rather  solicit  belief."  ' 

The  advent  of  an  heir  in  the  family  of  an  episcopal  clergyman  being 
telegraphed  to  distant  friends  thus,  "  Another  rector  in  the  household," 
the  prompt  reply  was,  "  Furnish  him  with  full  canonicals,  regardless 
of  expense." 

In  Pittsburg,  a  fashionable  tailor,  who  failed  to  fit  a  young  man,  was 
recently  brought  before  court  on  a  charge  of  false  pretences,  and  held  in 
five  hundred  dollars  bail.  The  false  pretences  were  that  he  did  not 
know  his  business. 

"  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  A  Bengalese  archseologist 
has  discovered  that  the  chignon,  "  one-third  larger  than  the  head,"  was 
in  vogue  in  the  East  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

In  Alaska,  if  a  native  murders  his  wife,  her  relatives  won't  be  satis- 
fied until  he  gives  them  a  lot  of  blankets.  They  think  a  wife  is  worth 
fifteen  blankets  in  the  summer,  and  twenty  in  the  winter. 

At  a  recent  firemen's  supper,  the  following  toast  was  given :  "  The 
firemen  of  our  city.  Like  old  maids,  may  they  ever  be  ready,  but  never 
wanted." 

It  is  said  that  if  you  take  two  letters  from  money  there  will  be  one 
left ;  but  a  Southern  editor  has  heard  of  a  man  who  took  money  from 
letters,  and  there  was  none  left. 

Watts  composed  si.x  hundred  and  ninety-seven  hymns,  and  Wesley 
six  hundred ;  and  a  tenth  part  of  them  live  to  this  day  and  are  sung  in 
every  Christian  church  where  the  English  language  is  used. 

Lord  Penzance  lately  divorced  twenty-six  couples  in  two  days.  Tet 
the  English  papers  talk  of  Indiana. 

In  the  Pittsburg  Directory  is  to  be  found  the  name  of  "  Johann  Gott- 
lieb Christ  Knipfenbausenstein." 

Yachting  is  conducted  on  the  principle  of  "large  sails  and  small 
profits." 

Christopher  Columbus  is  to  be  canonized  as  a  saint. 
Adelina  Patti's  pile  of  jewelry  is  greater  than  the  Empress  Eugenie's. 
Our  Saxon  grandmothers  called  what  are  now  known  as  garters, 
sJtanMands. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  girls  are  employed  m  the  government  tele- 
graph-oflSces  in  Eussia. 

Sixteen  million  bottles  of  champagne  were  produced  in  France  last 
year,  of  which  more  than  three-fourths  were  exported. 

Some  sour  old  bachelor  says  that  the  natm-al  diet  of  an  infant  being 
milk,  its  s-eream  is  easily  accounted  for. 

Half  the  land  of  England  is  owned  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
and  half  that  of  Scotland  by  twelve. 


S^IjC  lllusfuut. 


LOTUS  FIGUIEEj  in  his  work  on  "  Mammalia,"  just  republished  from 
the  French  in  this  country,  gives  a  description  of  various  methods 
of  capturing  the  whale  by  means  of  explosive  projectiles.  One,  the  in- 
vention of  M.  Derisme,  designated  as  the  '•'•'ballefoudroyavie^''''  consisted 
of  a  kind  of  howitzer  shell,  reduced  to  dimensions  small  enough  to  allow 
of  its  being  fired  from  an  ordinary  rifled  carbine.  This  ball  contains 
a  certain  quantity  of  powder  which  can  be  ignited  bj'  the  percussion  of 
a  fulminating  capsule  contained  in  its  interior.  M.  Derisme  devised  this 
projectile  not  merely  for  the  whale,  but  the  elephant,  and  other  formi- 
dable animals  which  should  be  killed  at  the  first  shot.  This  projectile, 
however,  we  believe,  has  never  been  put  into  actual  use.  'The  lomb- 
lance^  an  American  invention,  is  composed  of  a  cast-iron  tube,  about  ten 
inches  in  length,  filled  w  ith  a  hundred  grains  of  gunpowder.  "  It  ter- 
minates above  in  a  triangular  pyramid,  with  hollow  surfaces,  having  the 
angle  and  points  very  acute  ;  the  bottom  of  this  tube  is  joined,  by  means 
of  a  screw,  to  a  narrower  screw  containing  a  match.  This  projectile 
can  be  fired  with  the  charge  of  a  heavy  gun,  which,  when  well  shoul- 
dcTed.  carries  as  far  as  fifteen,  twenty,  and  even  thirty  fathoms.  Wlien 
'he  win  has  been  fired,  the  bomb  which  foi-ms  the  projectile  penetrates 
into  tl  e  fleshy  parts  of  the  animal  with  the  match,  which  was  lighted 
by  the  explosion  that  6eok  place  when  the  gun  went  ofl'.  A  few  seconds 
later  a  dull,  hollow  sound  is  heard — it  is  the  bomb  bursting  inside  the 
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animal.  The  whale  makes  a  violent  somersault,  and,  if  the  explosion 
has  taken  place  in  the  lung,  it  may  die  almost  instantaneously.  The 
employment  of  the  bomb-lanee  is  combined  equally  with  that  of  the 
harpoon.  When  a  whale  has  been  seized  and  made  fast  by  the  harpoon 
tlirown  by  the  hand,  they  replace  the  lance  for  killing  the  animal  by 
the  explosive  projectile. 

"  Dr.  Tliiercelin  rendered  the  bomb-lance  still  more  murderous,  by 
adding'  t'>   it  a  very  powerful  poi>cin— sjryclinine  mixed  witli  curare. 


Pole,  the  weight  of  which  perhaps  exceeds  one  hundred  thousand  kilo- 
grammes. 

"  Dr.  ThierceUn  then  enclosed  each  cartouche  in  the  projectile  called 
a  ball-hai-poon,  better  known  in  America  under  the  name  of  borab-lanee, 
and  which  we  have  just  described.  This  projectile,  fired  into  the  sides 
of  the  animal,  bursts  and  projects  the  poisonous  mixture  into  it. 

"In  his  first  voyage  to  Newfoundland,  Dr.  Thiereelin  caused  his 
poisonous  bombs  to  be  tired  at  ten  whales  of  different  sizes.     The  result 
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After  numerous  experimeuts,  Dr.  Thiereelin  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  mixture  composed  of  a  very  soluble  salt  of  strychnine  and  a  twentieth 
part  of  curare  Is  sufficient  to  put  to  death  one  of  these  animals,  when  it 
is  administered  in  doses  of  half  a  milligramme  for  every  kilogramme 
of  the  animal's  weiglit.  He  then  made  cartouches,  thirty  grains  in 
weight,  containing  this  poisonous  mixture.  One  of  these  cartouches 
alone  is  enough  to  kill  a  whale  of  sixty  thousand  kilogrammes  in  weight ; 
two  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  largest  whales  of  the  North 


was  very  satisfactory.  The  ten  whales  died  in  a  space  of  time  varying 
from  four  to  eighteen  minutes.  Six  of  these  furnished  considerable 
oil  and  whalebone.  Their  flesh  was  not  in  the  least  impregnated  with 
the  poisonous  matter,  for  their  carcasses  were  handled  by  men  who  had 
excoriations,  and  even  recent  wounds,  on  their  hands,  without  a  single 
one  having  suft'ered  the  least  harm.  Four  of  these  cetacea,  as  they  be- 
longed to  species  of  which  the  whalers  do  not  generally  take  notice,  were 
lost,  from  circumstances  independent  of  the  new  method." 
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NOTICE. 


"RALPH  THE  HEIR,"  by  Anthony  Trollope,  is  now  pub- 
lishmg  in  Appletoxs'  Journal.  It  appears  in  Supplements,  once 
a  month,  the  first  issued  being  with  No.  43,  and  has  been  continued 
in  supplements  accompanying  Nos.  46,  50,  54,  59,  and  63. 


"THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD,"  by  Charles 
Dickens,  is  also  now  publishing  in  this  Joi-rnal,  each  monthly 
part,  as  published  in  England,  issued  in  n  Supplement,  complete.  Part 
First  appeared  with  Journal  No.  56,  Part  Second  with  No.  61,  and 
Part  Third  with  No.  65. 


"THE  THREE  BROTHERS,"  so  far  as  printed  inthe  Jrjp,- 
^■AL  up  to  Jan.  1st,  has  been  published  in  pamphlet-form,  and  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  thirty  cents. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OE  EDWIN  DROOD. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


CHAPTER  X. 


SMOOTHING    THE   WAT. 


It  has  been  often  enough  remarked  that 
women  have  a  curious  power  of  divining 
the  characters  of  men,  whicli  would  seem  to 
be  innate  and  instinctive ;  seeing  tliat  it  is 
arrived  at  through  no  patient  process  of  rea- 
soning, that  it  can  give  no  satisfactory  or 
sufficient  account  of  itself,  and  that  it  pro- 
nounces in  the  most  confident  manner  even 
against  accumulated  observation  on  the  part 
of  the  other  sex.  But  it  has  not  been  quite 
so  often  remarked  that  this  power  (fallible, 
like  every  other  human  attribute)  is  for  the 
most  part  absolutely  incapable  of  self-revis- 
ion ;  and  that  when  it  has  delivered  an  adverse 
opinion  which  by  all  human  lights  is  subse- 
quently proved  to  have  failed,  it  is  undis- 
tinguishable  from  prejudice,  in  respect  of  its 
determination  not  to  be  corrected.  Nay,  the 
Tery  possibility  of  contradiction  or  disproof, 
however  remote,  communicates  to  this  femi- 
nine judgment  from  the  first,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  weakness  attendant  on  the 
testimony  of  an  interested  witness  ;  so  per- 
sonally and  strongly  does  the  fair  diviner 
oormect  herself  with  her  divination. 

"  jN"ow,  don't  you  think.  Ma,  dear,"  said 
the  Minor  Canon  to  his  mother  one  day  as 
she  sat  at  her  Itnitting  in  his  little  book- 
room,  "  that  you  are  rather  hard  on  Mr. 
Neville  I " 

"No,  I  do  not.  Sept,"  returned  the  old 
lady. 

"  Let  us  discuss  it,  Ma." 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  discuss  it,  Sept. 
I  trust,  my  dear,  I  am  always  open  to  dis- 
cussion." There  was  a  vibration  in  the  old 
lady's  cap,  as  though  she  internally  added, 
"And  I  should  like  to  see  the  discussion 
that  would  change  my  mind  1  " 

"  Very  good,  Ma,"  said  her  conciliatory 
son.  "  There  is  nothing  like  being  open  to 
discussion." 

"  I  hope  not,  my  dear,"  returned  the  old 
lady,  evidently  sliut  to  it. 

"  Well !  Mr.  Neville,  on  that  unfortunate 
occasion,  commits  himself  under  provooa^ 
tion," 

"  And  under  mulled  wine,"  added  the  old 
hidy. 

"  I  must  admit  the  wine.  Though  I  be- 
lieve the  two  young  men  were  much  alike  in 
that  regard." 

"  I  don't !  "  said  the  old  lady. 

"Why  not.  Ma?" 

"Because  I  donH,"  said  the  old  lady. 
"  Still,  I  am  quite  open  to  discussion." 

"  But,  my  dear  Ma,  I  cannot  see  how  we 
are  to  discuss,  if  you  take  that  line." 

"  Blame  Mr.  Neville  for  it,  Sept,  and  not 
me,"  said  the  old  lady,  with  stately  soTer- 
ity. 

"  My  dear  Ma !    Why  Sir.  Neville  ? " 

"  Because,"  said  Mrs.  Crisparkle,  retiring 
on  first  principles,  "  he  came  home  intoxi- 
cated, and  did  great  discredit  to  this  house, 
and   showed  great   disrespect   to  this  fam- 

iiy."  ■  ^ 

"  That  is  not  to  be  dcnic<l,  Ma.  lie  was 
tlien,  and  lie  is  now,  very  sorry  for  i(." 
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"But  for  Mr.  Jasper's  well-bred  consider- 
ation in  coming  up  to  me  next  day,  after 
service,  in  the  Nave  itself,  with  his  gown 
still  on,  and  expressing  his  hope  that  I  had 
not  been  greatly  alarmed  or  had  my  rest 
violently  broken,  I  believe  I  might  never 
have  heard  of  that  disgraceful  transaction," 
said  the  old  lady. 

"  To  be  candid.  Ma,  I  think  I  should  have 
kept  it  from  you  if  I  could,  though  I  had  not 
decidedly  made  up  my  mind.  I  was  follow- 
ing Jasper  out  to  confer  with  him  on  the 
subject,  and  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
his  and  my  jointly  hushing  the  thing  up  on 
all  accounts,  when  I  found  him  speaking  to 
you.    Then  it  was  too  late." 

"  Too  late,  indeed,  Sept.  He  was  still  as 
pale  as  gentlemanly  ashes  at  what  had  taken 
place  in  his  rooms  overnight." 

"  If  I  had  kept  it  from  you,  Ma,  you  may 
be  sure  it  would  have  been  for  your  peace 
and  quiet,  and  for  the  good  of  the  young 
men,  and  in  my  best  discharge  of  my  duty 
according  to  my  lights." 

The  old  lady  immediately  walked  across 
the  room  and  kissed  him,  saying,  "  Of  course, 
my  dear  Sept,  I  am  sure  of  that." 

"  However,  it  became  the  town-talk," 
said  Mr.  Crisparkle,  rubbing  his  ear,  as  his 
mother  resumed  her  seat  and  her  knitting, 
"  and  passed  out  of  my  power." 

"  And  I  said  then.  Sept,"  returned  the 
old  lady,  "  that  I  thought  ill  of  Mr.  Neville. 
And  I  say  now,  that  I  think  ill  of  Mr.  Ne- 
ville. And  I  said  then,  an(i  I  say  now,  that 
I  hope  Mr.  Neville  may  come  to  good,  but  I 
don't  believe  he  will."  Here  the  cap  vi- 
brated again  considerably. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,  Ma — " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  so,  my  dear,"  inter- 
posed the  old  lady,  knitting  on  firmly,  "  but 
I  can't  help  it." 

"  —  For,"  pursued  the  Minor  Canon,  "  it 
is  undeniable  that  Mr.  Neville  is  exceedingly 
industrious  and  attentive,  and  that  he  im- 
proves apace,  and  that  he  has — I  hope  I  may 
say — an  attachment  to  me." 

"  There  is  no  merit  in  the  last  article,  my 
dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  quickly,  "and  if  he 
says  there  is,  I  think  the  worse  of  him  for 
the  boast." 

"But,  my  dear  Ma,  he  never  said  there 
was." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  returned  the  old.  lady ; 
"  still,  I  don't  see  that  it  greatly  signifies." 

There  was  no  impatience  in  the  pleasant 
look  with  which  Mr.  Crisparkle  contemplated 
the  pretty  old  piece  of  china  as  it  knitted ; 
but  there  was,  certainly,  a  humorous  sense  of 
its  not  being  a  piece  of  china  to  argue  with 
very  closely. 

"  Besides,  Sept.  Ask  yourself  what  he 
would  be  without  his  sister.  You  know  what 
an  influence  she  has  over  him ;  you  know 
what  a  eaijacity  she  has ;  you  know  that  what- 
ever he  reads  with  you,  he  reads  with  her. 
Give  her  her  fair  share  of  your  praise,  and 
how  much  do  you  leave  for  him  ? " 

At  these  words  Mr.  Crisparkle  fell  into  a 
little  reverie,  in  which  he  thought  of  several 
things,  lie  thought  of  the  times  he  had  seen 
tho  lirotlier  and  sister  together  in  deep  con- 
verse over  "He  of  his  own  old  college  hooks  ; 
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now,  in  the  rimy  mornings,  when  ho  made 
those  sharpening  pilgrimages  to  Cloisterham 
Weir ;  now,  in  the  sombre  evenings,  when  be 
faced  the  wind  at  sunset,  having  climbed  his 
favorite  outlook,  a  beetling  fragment  of 
monastery -ruin ;  and  the  two  studious  figures 
passed  below  him  along  the  margin  of  the 
river,  in  which  the  town  fires  and  lights  al- 
ready shone,  making  the  landscape  bleaker. 
He  thought  how  the  consciousness  had  stolen 
upon  him  that,  in  teaching  one,  he  was  teach- 
ing two ;  and  how  he  had  almost  insensi- 
bly adapted  his  explanations  to  both  minda 
— that  with  which  his  own  was  daily  in  con- 
tact, and  that  which  he  only  approached 
through  it.  He  thought  of  the  gossip  that 
had  reached  him  from  the  Nuns'  House,  to 
the  effect  that  Helena,  whom  he  had  mis- 
trusted as  so  proud  and  fierce,  submitted  her- 
self to  the  fairy-bride  (as  he  called  her),  and 
learned  from  her  what  she  knew.  He  thought 
of  the  picturesque  alliance  between  those 
two,  externally  so  very  different.  He  thought 
— perhaps  most  of  all — could  it  be  that  these 
things  were  yet  but  so  many  weeks  old,  and 
had  become  an  integral  part  of  his  life  ? 

As,  whenever  the  Reverend  Septimus  fell 
a-musing,  his  good  mother  took  it  to  be  an 
infallible  sign  that  he  "  wanted  support,"  the 
blooming  old  lady  made  all  baste  to  the  din- 
ing-room closet,  to  produce  from  it  the  sup- 
port embodied  in  a  glass  of  Constantia  and  a 
home-made  biscuit.  It  was  a  most  wonder- 
ful closet,  worthy  of  Cloisterham  and  of 
Minor  Canon  Corner.  Above  it,  a  portrait 
of  Handel  in  a  flowing  wig  beamed  down  at 
the  spectator,  with  a  knowing  air  of  being 
up  to  the  contents  of  the  closet,  and  a  musical 
air  of  intending  to  combine  all  its  harmonies 
in  one  delicious  fugue.  No  common  closet 
with  a  vulgar  door  on  hinges,  openable  all  at 
once,  and  leaving  nothing  to  be  disclosed  by 
degrees,  this  rare  closet  had  a  lock  in  mid-air, 
where  two  perpendicular  slides  met :  the  one 
falling  down,  and  the  other  pushing  up.  The 
upper  slide,  on  being  pulled  down  (leaving 
the  lower  a  double  mystery),  revealed  deep 
shelves  of  pickle-jars,  jam-pots,  tin  canisters, 
spice-hoxes,  and  agreeably  outlandish  ves- 
sels of  blue  and  white,  the  luscious  lodgings 
of  preserved  tamarinds  and  ginger.  Every 
benevolent  inhabitant  of  this  retreat  had  his 
name  inscribed  upon  his  stomach.  Tlie 
pickles,  in  a  uniform  of  rich  brown  double- 
breasted  buttoned  coat,  and  yellow  or  sombre 
drab  continuations,  announced  their  portly 
forms,  in  printed  capitals,  as  Walnut,  Gher- 
kin, Onion,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Mixed, 
and  other  members  of  that  noble  family.  The 
jams,  as  being  of  a  less  masculine  tempera- 
ment, and  as  wearing  curl-papers,  announced 
themselves  in  feminine  oaligraphy,  like  a  sott 
whisper,  to  be  Raspberry,  GoosebeiTy,  Apri- 
cot, Plum,  Damson,  Apple,  and  Peach.  The 
scene  closing  on  these  charmers,  and  the 
lower  slide  ascending,  oranges  were  revealed, 
attended  by  a  mighty  japanned  sugar-box,  to 
temper  their  acerbity  if  unripe.  Home-made 
biscuits  waited  at  the  Court  of  these  Powers, 
accompanied  by  a  goodly  fragment  of  plum- 
cake,  and  various  slender  ladies'  fingers,  to 
be  dipped  into  sweet  wine  and  kissed.  Low- 
est of  all,  a  compact  leaden  vault  enshnned 
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tlic  swectMnoandastock  of  cordials,  whence 
i!(sue<i  wliisptT.^  <•!'  Seville  Oranire,  Lemon, 
Alnionil,  and  < 'aittway-socJ.  Tluro  was  a 
crownini:  nir  upon  tliis  elox't  o!'  eloscts,  ot" 
having'  littii  l'"r  a(;<'s  lminnicil«tlirnii;.'li  by  tin- 
Cutlicdral  bill  and  or<;an,  until  those  vuuei- 
nldc  Ix'i's  had  nnide  sublimated  iioney  of 
everv  tliinir  in  store;  and  it  was  always  ob- 
served that  everv  dipper  anioii;;  the  s'lielvis 
<d.ep,  as  has  been  notiee.l,  an.l  sH  allow  iiii; 
up  lli-ad,  shi>uhlers,  and  ellM>wsi  eame  I'orlll 
u^raiu  mellow-faced,  and  seiininn  to  have  un- 
derjroue  a  saccharine  translij;ri""alion. 

The  Kcverend  Septimus  yielded  himself 
up  quite  as  williii),'  a  victim  to  a  nauseous 
medicinal  herb-closet,  also  presided  over  by 
the  china  shepherdess,  as  to  tliis  glorious  cup- 
board. To  wlnit  anuiziug  infusions  of  gentian, 
peppermint,  gilliHower,  sbltc,  parslev,  thyme, 
rue,  rosemary,  and  dandelion,  did  liis  coura- 
geous stomach  submit  itself  !  In  what  won- 
derful wrappers,  enclosing  layers  of  dried 
leaves,  would  he  swathe  his  rosy  and  con- 
tented face,  it'  Ills  motlier  suspected  him  of  a 
toothaoh.-:  What  botanical  blotches  would 
he  eheerfidly  stick  upon  his  cheek  or  fore- 
head, if  the  dear  old  lady  convicted  him  of 
an  imperceptible  pimple  tliere !  Into  this  her- 
baceous penitentniry,  situated  on  an  upper 
staircase-landing — a  low  and  narrow  white- 
washed cell,  where  bunches  of  (Irii'd  leaves 
hung  from  rusly  liooks  in  tlie  iiiliiig,  and 
were  spread  out  upon  shelves,  in  eonipany 
with  portentous  bottles — would  the  KiVL-renil 
Septimus  submissively  be  led,  like  llie  biglily- 
pojiular  lamb  who  has  so  long  and  iinrcsist- 
inglv  been  le.I  to  tlie  slaughter,  and  there 
would  lie,  unlike  that  lamb  bore  iiob<idv  but 
himself.  Not  even  doing  iliat  inueli,  so  that 
the  old  lady  were  busy  and  pleased,  lie  would 
quietly  swallow  what  was  given  him,  merely 
taking  a  corrective  dip  of  hands  and  face  into 
the  great  bowl  of  dried  rose-leaves,  and  into 
the  other  great  bowl  of  dried  lavender,  and 
then  would  go  out,  as  confident  in  the  sweet- 
ening powers  of  Cloisterham  Weir  and  a 
wholesome  mind,  as  Lady  Macbeth  was  hope- 
less of  those  of  all  the  seas  that  roll. 

In  the  present  instance  the  good  Minor 
Canon  took  his  glass  of  Constantia  with  an 
excellent  grace,  and,  so  supported  to  his 
mother's  satisfaction,  applied  Iiiniself  to  the 
remaining  duties  of  the  day.  In  their  or- 
derly and  punctual  progress  they  brought 
rouiid  Vesper  Service  and  twilight.  The 
Cathedral  being  very  cold,  he  set  off  for  a 
brisk  trot  after  service ;  the  trot  to  end  in  a 
charge  at  his  favorite  fragment  of  ruin,  which 
was  to  be  carried  by  storm,  without  a  pause 
for  breath. 

He  carried  it  in  a  masterly  manner,  and, 
not  breathed  even  then,  stood  looking  down 
n]>on  the  river.  The  river  at  Cloisteniam  is 
sutficiently  near  the  sea  to  throw  up  often- 
times a  quantity  of  sea-weed.  An  unusual 
fiuantity  had  come  in  with  the  last  tide,  and 
tnis,  and  the  confusion  of  the  water,  and  the 
restless  dipping  and  flapping  of  tlie  noisy 
gulls,  and  an  angry  light  out  seawanl  beyonil 
the  brown-sailed  barges  that  were  turning 
back,  foreshadowed  a  stormy  night.  \xi  his 
mind  he  was  contrasting  the  wild  and  noisy 
sea  with  the  quiet  harbor  of  Minor  Canon 
Corner,  when  llelena  and  Neville  Landless 
passed  below  him.  lie  had  had  the  two  to- 
gether in  his  thoughts  all  day,  and  at  once 
climbed  down  to  speak  to  them  together. 
The  footing  was  rough  in  an  uncertain  light 
for  any  tread  save  that  of  a  good  climber; 
but  the  .Minor  Canon  was  as  good  a  climber 
as  most  men,  and  stood  lieside  them  before 
many  good  eliiubers  would  have  been  half- 
way down. 

"  A  wild  evening,  MissLaiidless.  Do  you 
not  find  your  usual  walk  with  your  brother 
too  exposed  an.l  eold  for  the  time  of  year? 
Or,  at  all  events,  when  tlie  sun  is  down, 
and  the  weather  is  dri\ing  in  from  the  sea?" 

llelena  thought  not.  Itwas  their  favorite 
walk.     It  was  very  retired. 

"  It  is  very  retired,"  assented  Mr.  Cris- 
parkle,  laying  hold  of  his  opjiortunitv 
straightway,  and  walkintf  on  with  tlieiii.  "  ft 
is  a  [dace  ol  all  others  when^  one  can  speak 
without  interruption,  as  I  wish  to  do. — Mr. 
Neville,  I  believe  you  tell  your  sister  every 
thing  that  passes  between  ua  ? " 

"  Kvery  thing,  sir." 

"  Consequently,"  said  Mr.  Criaparkle, 
"  your  sister  is  aware  that  1  have  reiieatedly 


urged  you  to  make  some  kind  of  apologv  for 
that  unfortunate  occurrence  which  befell  on 
the  night  of  your  arrival  here." 

Insayiiig'il  be  looked  to  her,  and  not  to 
him  ;  theiefoie,  it  was  she,  and  not  he,  that 
replied— 

"I  call  it  unfortunate,  Miss  Helena,"  re- 
sumed Mr.  Crisparkle,  "  forasiniieli  as  it  cer- 
tainly has  engendered  a  jirejudii'e  against 
Nevi'lle.  'I'bere  is  a  notion  al>out  that  he  is  a 
dangerously  passionate  lellow,  of  an  uncon- 
trollable and  furious  temper;  ho  is  really 
avoided  as  such." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  ho  is,  jioor  fellow,"  said 
Helena,  with  a  look  of  proud  compassion  at 
her  brother,  expressing  a  deep  sense  of  his 
being  ungenerously  treated.  "  I  should  be 
(juite  sure  of  it,  from  your  saying  so ;  but 
what  you  tell  me  is  confirmed  by  suppressed 
hints  and  references  that  I  meet  with  every 
day." 

"  Now,"  Mr.  Crisparkle  again  resumed,  in 
a  tone  of  niibl  though  firm  persuasion,  "is 
not  this  to  be  regretted,  and  ought  it  not  to 
be  amended  !  These  are  early  days  of  Ne- 
ville's in  Cloisterham,  and  1  have  iio  fear  of 
his  outliving  such  a  prejudice,  and  jirov- 
ing  himself  to  have  oeen  misunderstood. 
But  how  much  wiser  to  take  action  at  once 
than  to  trust  to  uiieertaiu  time  !  Besides, 
apart  from  its  being  politic,  it  is  right.  For 
there  can  be  no  ciuestiou  that  Neville  was 
wrong." 

"  lie  was  provoked,"  Helena  submitted. 

" He  was  the  assailant,"  Mr.  Ciis|>arkle 
submitted. 

Thev  walked  on  in  silence,  until  llelena 
raiseil  licr  eyes  to  the  Minor  Canon's  face, 
and  said,  almost  reproachfully,  '*0h,  Air. 
Crisparkle,  would  you  have  Neville  throw 
himself  at  young  brood's  feet,  or  at  Mr. 
Jasper's,  who  maligns  him  every  day  i  In 
your  heart  you  cannot  mean  it.  From  your 
heart  you  could  not  do  it,  if  his  case  were 
yours." 

"  I  have  represented  to  Mr.  Crisparkle, 
Helena,"  said  Neville,  with  a  {rianee  of  def- 
erence toward  his  tutor,  "  that  if  I  could  ^o 
it  from  my  heart  I  would.  But  I  cannot,  and 
I  revolt  from  the  pretence.  You  forget,  how- 
ever, that  to  put  the  case  to  Mr.  Crisparkle 
as  his  own,  is  to  suppose  Mr.  CrisparKlc  to 
have  done  what  I  did." 

"  I  ask  his  pardon,"  said  Helena. 

"You  see,"  remarked  Mr.  Crisparkle, 
again  laying  hold  of  his  opportunity,  though 
with  a  moderate  and  delicate  touch,  "  you 
both  instinctively  acknowledge  that  Neville 
did  wrong!  Tlien,  why  stop  short,  and  not 
otherwise  acknowledge  it?" 

"  Is  there  no  diii'erence,"  asked  Helena, 
with  a  little  faltering  in  her  mannerj  "  be- 
tween submission  to  a  generous  spirit,  and 
submission  to  a  base  or  trivial  one?  " 

Before  the  worthy  iliimr  Canon  was  quite 
ready  with  his  arguiiieiit  in  reference  to  this 
nice  tlistinction,  Ne\ille  struck  in: 

"  Help  me  to  clear  myself  with  Mr.  Cris- 
parkle, Helena.  Help  me  to  convince  him 
that  I  cannot  be  the  first  to  make  concessions 
without  mockery  and  falsehood.  My  nature 
must  be  changed  before  I  can  do  so,  and  it  is 
not  changed,  I  am  sensible  of  inexpressible 
att'ront,  ami  deliberate  aggravation  of  inex- 
pressible affront,  and  I  im  angry.  The  plain 
truth  is,  I  am  still  as  angry  when  I  recall  that 
night  as  I  was  that  night." 

"  Neville,"  hinted  the  Minor  Canon,  with 
a  steady  countenance,  "you  have  rejieated 
that  former  action  of  your  hands,  which  I  so 
much  dislike." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  sir,  but  it  was  invid- 
untary.  I  confessed  that  I  was  still  as 
angry." 

"  And  I  confess,"  said  Mr.  Crisparkle, 
"that  1  hoped  for  better  things." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  sir,  but  it 
would  be  far  worse  to  deceive  yon,  and  I 
should  deceive  you  grossly  if  I  pretended 
that  you  had  softened  me  in  this  respect. 
The  time  mav  come  when  your  powerful  in- 
fluence will  ;io  even  that  with  the  dilHcult 
pupil  whose  anteeidnit^  >ou  know;  but  it 
lias  not  come  yet.  Is  tliis  so,  and  in  spite  of 
my  struggles  iigainsl  myself,  Helena?" 

'  She,  whose  dark  eyes  were  watehiiiL'  the 
efl'ect  of  what  he  said  on  Mr.  Crisparkle's 
llice,  rejdied — to  Mr.  Crisparkle,  not  to  him, 
"  It  is  BO."      Arter  a  short   pause,   she   an- 


swered the  slightest  look  of  inquiry  conceiv- 
al>le,  in  her  brother's  eyes,  with  as  slight  an 
afflrniativo  bend  of  her  own  head;  and  ho 
went  on : 

"  I  have  never  yet  had  the  courage  to  say 
to  you,  sir,  what  in  full  openness  1  lunjlit  to 
have  said  when  vou  first  talked  with  me  on 
this  subject.  It  is  not  ea<v  to  sav,  and  I 
have  been  withheld  by  a  fear  of  its  seeiuimr 
ritlieiilons.  wbieli  is  very  stroiiir  iiit'>ii  me 
down  to  this  hist  nioiiient|  and  might,  but  for 
my  si.stcr,  prevent  my  being  quite  open  with 
you  even  now. — I  aiimire  Miss  Bud,  sir,  so 
very  much,  that  I  cannot  bear  her  being 
treated  with  conceit  or  indilference ;  and 
even  if  I  did  not  feel  that  I  had  an  injury 
against  young  Drood  on  my  own  accountj  I 
should  feel  that  I  had  an  injury  against  him 
on  hers." 

Mr.  Crisparkle,  in  utter  amazement,  looked 
at  Helena  for  corroboration,  and  met  in  her 
expressive  face  full  corroboration,  and  a  plea 
for  advice. 

"  The  young  lady  of  whom  you  speak  is, 
as  you  knoWj  Mr.  N«\ille,  shortly  to  be 
married,"  said  Mr.  Crisparkle,  gravely ; 
"  therefore  your  admiration,  if  it  be  of  tliat 
special  nature  which  you  seem  to  indicate, 
is  outrageously  misplaced.  Moreover,  it  is 
monstrous  that  you  should  take  upon  vour- 
self  to  be  till-  vouiig  hidv's  ehuliipion  against 
her  chosen  husbaiul.  li'esides,  you  have  seen 
them  only  once.  The  young  lady  has  be- 
come your  sister's  friend  ;  and  I  woniler  that 
your  sister,  even  on  her  behalf,  has  not 
cheeked  you  in  this  irrational  and  culpable 
fancy." 

"  She  has  tried,  sir,  but  uselessly.  Hus- 
band or  no  husband,  that  fellow  is  incapable 
of  the  feeling  with  which  I  am  inspired,  tow- 
ard the  beautiful  young  creature  whom  ho 
treats  like  a  doll.  I  say  he  is  as  incapable' 
of  it  as  he  is  unworthy  of  her.  I  say  she  is 
sacrificed  in  being  bestowed  niion  liira.  I 
say  that  I  love  her,  and  despise  and  hate 
him  1 "  This  with  a  face  so  flushed,  and  a 
gesture  so  violent,  that  his  sister  crossed  to 
his  side  and  canglit  his  arm,  remonstrating, 
"  Neville,  Neville  ! " 

Thus  recalled  to  himself,  he  quickly  became 
sensible  of  having  lost  the  guard  he  had  set 
upon  his  passionate  tendency,  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hand,  as  one  repentant  and 
wretched. 

Mr.  Crisparkle,  watching  him  attentively, 
and  at  the  same  time  meditating  how  to  pro- 
ceed, walked  on  for  some  paces  in  silence. 
Then  he  spoke : 

"  Mr.  Neville,  Mr.  Neville,  I  am  sorely 
grieved  to  see  in  you  more  traces  of  a  char- 
acter as  sullen,  angry,  and  wild,  as  the  night 
now  closing  in.  Tliev  are  of  too  serious  an 
aspect  to  leave  me  tfie  resource  of  treating 
the  infatuation  you  have  disclosed  as  unde- 
serving serious  eonsideiation.  I  give  it  very 
serious  consideration,  and  1  sj'eak  to  you  ac- 
cordingly. This  fend  between  you  and 
young  Drood  must  not  go  on.  I  cannot  per- 
mit it  to  go  on  any  longer,  knowing  what  I 
now  know  from  you,  and  you  living  under 
my  roof.  Whatever  prejudiced  and  unau- 
thorized eoiistruetions  your  blind  and  envi- 
ous wrath  may  jiiit  u]>o]i  his  character,  it  is 
a  frank,  good'-niitnred  character.  I  know  I 
can  trust  to  it  for  that.  Now,  pray  observe 
what  I  am  about  to  say.  On  rettection,  and 
on  your  sister's  representation,  I  am  willing 
to  admit  that,  in  making  peace  with  young 
Dro<ul,  von  Imve  a  liglitto  be  met  h.alf-wav. 
I  will  eii.r;e'e  lliai  voii  shall  be,  and  even 
that  vonii-  Div.mI  'AvM  iniike  the  first  ad- 
vance". This  eondilioii  fulfilled,  you  will 
pledge  me  the  honor  of  a  Christian  gentle- 
man that  the  quanel  is  forever  at  an  end  on 
your  side.  What  may  be  in  your  heart  when 
you  give  him  your  hand,  can  only  be  known 
to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts;  'but  it  will 
never  go  well  with  you  if  there  be  any 
trcaehcrv  there.  So  far,  as  to  that;  next  as 
to  what  1  must  again  speak  of  as  your  infat- 
nation.  I  understand  it  to  have  been  con- 
fided to  me,  and  to  bo  known  to  no  other 
person  save  your  sister  and  yourself.  Do  I 
understand  liriglit?" 

Helena  answered  in  a  low  voice,  "  It  is 
only  known  to  us  three  who  are  here  to- 
gclLor." 

"  It  is  not  at  all  known  to  the  young  ludy, 
your  friend  '? " 

"  (»n  my  soul,  no  ! " 
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"  I  require  you,  then,  to  give  me  your  sim- 
ilar and  solemn  pledge,  Mr.  Neville,  that  it 
sliall  remain  the  secret  it  is,  and  that  you 
will  take  no  other  aetion  whatsoever  upon  it 
than  endeavoring  (and  that  most  earnestly) 
to  erase  it  from  your  mind.  I  will  not  tell 
you  that  it  will  soon  pass ;  I  will  not  tell  you 
tliat  it  is  the  faney  of  the  moment ;  I  wiU  not 
tell  you  that  sueh  eaprioes  have  their  rise  and 
fall  among  the  young  and  ardent  every 
hoar ;  I  will  leave  you  undisturbed  in  the 
belief  that  it  has  few  parallels  or  none,  that 
it  will  abide  with  you  a  long  time,  and  that 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  conquer.  So  much 
the  more  weight  shall  I  attach  to  the  pledge 
I  require  froni  you,  when  it  is  unreservedly 
given." 

The  young  man  twice  or  thrice  essayed  to 
spealv,  but  failed. 

"  Let  me  leave  you  with  your  sister,  whom 
it  is  time  you  took  home,"  said  Mr.  Crispar- 
kle.  "  You  will  flud  me  alone  in  my  room 
by-and-by." 

"  Pray  do  not  leave  us  yet,"  Helena  im- 
plored him.     "  Another  minute." 

"  I  should  not,"  said  Neville,  pressing  his 
hand  upon  his  face,  "have  needed  so  much 
as  another  minute,  if  you  had  been  less  pa- 
tient with  me,  Mr.  Crisparkle,  less  consider- 
ate of  me,  and  less  unpretendingly  good  and 
true.  0,  if  in  my  childhood  I  had  known 
sueh  a  guide  !  " 

"  Follow  your  guide  now,  Neville,"  mur- 
mured Helena,  "  and  follow  him  to  heav- 
en ! " 

There  was  that  in  her  tone  which  broke 
the  good  Minor  Canon's  voice,  or  it  would 
have'repndiated  her  exaltation  of  him.  As 
it  was,  he  laid  a  finger  on  his  lips,  and  looked 
toward  her  brother. 

"  To  say  that  I  give  both  i>ledges,  Mr. 
Crisparkle,  out  of  my  inneiTnost  heart,  and 
to  say  that  there  is  no  treachery  in  it,  is  to 
say  nothing  !  "  Thus  Neville,  greatly  moved. 
"'  i  beg  your  forgiveness  for  my  miserrble 
lapse  into  a  burst  of  passion." 

"  Not  mine,  Neville,  not  mine.  You  know 
with  whom  forgiveness  lies  as  the  highest 
attribute  conceivable.  Miss  Helena,  you  and 
your  brother  are  twin-children.  You  came 
into  this  world  with  the  same  dispositions, 
and  you  passed  your  younger  days  together 
surrounded  by  the  same  adverse  circumstan- 
ces. What  yoU'  have  overcome  in  yourself, 
can  you  not  evercome  in  him  ?  You  see  the 
rock'  that  lies  in  his  course.  Who  but  you 
can  keep  him  clear  of  it  ?  " 

"  Who  but  you,  sir  ? "  replied  Helena, 
"  What  is  my  influence,  or  my  weak  wisdom, 
compared  with  yours  ! " 

"  You  have  the  wisdom  of  Love,"  returned 
the  Minor  Canon,  "and  it  was  the  highest 
wisdom  ever  known  upon  this  earth,  remem- 
ber. As  to  mine — but  the  less  said  of  that 
commonplace  commodity  the  better.  Good- 
night !  " 

She  took  the  hand  he  offered  her,  and 
gratefully  and  almost  reverently  raised  it  to 
her  lips. 

"  Tut !  "  said  the  Minor  Canon,  softly, 
"  I  am  much  overpaid ! "  And  he  turned 
away. 

Eetracing  his  steps  toward  the  Cathedral 
Close,  he  tried,  as  he  went  along  in  the  dark, 
to  think  out  the  best  means  of  bringing  to 
pass  what  he  had  promised  to  effect,  and 
what  must  somehow  be  done.  "  I  shall 
probably  be  asked  to  marry  them,"  he  re- 
flected, "  and  I  would  they  were  married  and 
gone  !  But  this  presses  fii-st."  He  debated 
principally,  whether  he  should  write  to 
young  Drood,  or  whether  he  should  speak  to 
Jasper.  The  consciousness  of  being  popular 
with  the  whole  Cathedral  establishment  in- 
clined him  to  the  latter  course,  and  the  well- 
timed  sight  of  the  lighted  gate-house  decided 
him  to  take  it.  "  I  will  strike  while  the  iron 
is  hot,"  he  said,  "  and  see  him  now." 

Jasper  was  lying  asleep  on  a  couch  before 
the  fire,  when,  having  ascended  the  postern- 
stair,  and  received  no  answer  to  his  knock  at 
the  door,  Mr.  Crisparkle  gently  turned  the 
handle  and  looked  in.  Long  afterward  he 
had  cause  to  remember  how  Jasper  sprang 
from  the  couch  in  a  delirious  state  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  crying  out,  "  What  is 
the  matter?    Who  did  it?"  '   s, 

"  It  is  only  I,  Jasper.    I  am  sorry  to  ha'V^ 
disturbed  you." 

The  glare  of  his  eyes  settled  down  into  a 


look  of  recognition,  and  he  moved  a  chair  or 
two,  to  make  a  way  to  the  fireside. 

"  I  was  dreaming  at  a  great  rate,  and  am 
glad  to  be  disturbed  from  an  indigestive  af- 
ter-dinner sleep.  Not  to  mention  that  you 
are  always  welcome." 

'■  Thank  you.  I  am  not  confident,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Crisparkle,  as  he  sat  himself  down 
in  the  easy-chair  placed  for  hira,  "that  my 
subject  will  at  first  sight  be  quite  as  welcome 
as  myself ;  but  I  am  a  minister  of  peace,  and 
I  pursue  my  subject  in  the  interests  of  peace. 
In  a  word,  Jasper,  I  want  to  establish  peace 
between  these  two  young  fellows." 

A  very  perplexed  expression  took  hold  of 
Mr.  Jasper's  lace  ;  a  very  perplexing  expres- 
sion too,  for  Mr.  Crisparkle  could  make  noth- 
ing of  it. 

"How?"  was  Jasper's  inquh-y,  in  a  low 
and  slow  voice,  after  a  silence. 

"For  the  '  How '  I  come  to  you.  I  want 
to  ask  you  to  do  me  the  great  favor  and  ser- 
vice of  interposing  with  your  nephew  (I  have 
already  interposed  with  Mr.  Neville),  and 
getting  him  to  write  you  a  short  note,  m  his 
lively  way,  saying  that  he  is  willing  to  shake 
hands,  t  know  what  a  good-natured  fellow 
he  is,  and  what  influence  yon  have  with  him. 
And,  without  in  the  least  defending  Mr.  Ne- 
ville, we  must  all  admit  that  he  was  bitterly 
stung." 

Jasper  turned  that  perplexed  face  toward 
the  fire.  Mr.  Crisparkle,  continuing  to  ob- 
serve it,  found  it  even  more  perplexing  than 
before,  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  to  denote 
(which  could  hardly  be)  some  close  internal 
calculation. 

"  I  know  that  you  are  not  prepossessed  in 
Mr.  Neville's  favor,"  the  Minor  Canon  was 
goiu"  on,  when  Jasper  stopped  him : 

"'Tou  have  cause  to  say  so.  I  am  not,  in- 
deed." 

"Undoubtedly,  and  I  admit  his  lamenta- 
ble violence  of  temper,  though  I  hope  he  and 
I  will  get  the  better  of  it  between  us.  But  I 
have  exacted  a  very  solemn  promise  from  Mm 
as  to  his  future  demeanor  toward  your  neph- 
ew, if  you  do  kindly  interpose ;  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  keep  it." 

"You  are  always  responsible  and  trust- 
worthy, Mr.  Crisparkle.  Do  you  really  feel 
sure  that  you  can  answer  for  him  so  confi- 
dently? " 

"ido." 

The  pei-plexed  and  pei-plexing  look  van- 
ished. 

"  Then  you  relieve  my  mind  of  a  great 
dread  and  a  heavy  weight,"  said  Jasper ;  "  I 
will  do  it." 

Mr.  Crisparkle,  delighted  by  the  swiftness 
and  completeness  of  his  success,  acknowl- 
edged it  m  the  handsomest  terms. 

" I  will  do  it,"  repeated  Jasper,  "for  the 
comfort  of  having  your  guaranty  against  my 
vague  and  unfounded  fears.  You  wiU  laugh 
— but  do  you  keep  a  Diary? " 

"A  line  for  a  day ;  not  more." 

"  A  line  for  a  day  would  be  quite  as  much 
as  my  uneventful  life  would  need.  Heaven 
knows,"  said  Jasper,  taking  a  book  from  a 
desk;  "but  that  my  Diary  is,  in  fact,  a 
Diary  of  Ned's  life  too.  You  will  laugh  at 
this  entry  ;  you  will  guess  when  it  was 
made  : 

"  '  Past  midnight.— After  what  I  have  just 
now  seen,  I  have  a  morbid  dread  upon  me  of 
some  horrible  consequences  resulting  to  my  dear 
boy,  that  I  cannot  reason  with  or  in  any  way 
contend  against.  All  my  efforts  are  vain.  The 
demoniacal  passion  of  this  Neville  Landless,  his 
strength  in  his  fury,  and  his  savage  rage  for  the 
destruction  of  its  object,  appall  me.  So  profound 
is  the  impression,  that  twice  since  have  I  gone 
into  my  dear  boy's  room,  to  assure  myself  of  his 
Bleeping  safely,  and  not  lying  dead  in  his  blood.' 

"  Here  is  another  entry  next  morning : 

"  '  Ned  np  and  away.  Light-hearted  and  un- 
suspicious as  ever.  He  laughed  when  I  cau- 
tioned him,  and  said  he  was  as  good  a  man  as 
Neville  Landless  any  day.  I  told  him  that  might 
be,  but  he  was  not  as  had  a  man.  He  continued 
to  make  lisht  of  it,  hut  I  travelled  with  him  as 
far  as  I  could,  and  left  him  most  unwilhngly.  I 
am  unable  to  shake  off  these  dark  intangible 
presentiments  of  evil— if  feehngs  founded  upon 
staring  facts  are  to  be  so  called.' 

"Again  and  again,"  said  Jasper,  in  con- 
clusion, twirling  the  leaves  of  the  book  be- 
■iijje  putting  it  by,  "  I  have  relapsed  into  these 
moods,  as  other  entries  show.    But  I  have 


now  your  assurance  at  my  back,  and  shall  put 
it  in  my  book,  and  make  it  an  antidote  to  my 
black  humors." 

"  Such  an  antidote,  I  hope,"  returned  Mr. 
Crisparkle,  "  as  will  induce  you  before  long 
to  consign  the  black  humors  to  the  flames.  I 
ought  to  be  the  last  to  find  any  fault  with  you 
this  evening,  when  you  have  met  my  wishes 
so  freely ;  but  I  must  say,  Jasper,  that  your 
devotion  to  your  nephew  has  made  you  ex- 
aggerative here." 

"You  are  my  witness,"  said  Jasper, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  "what  m'y  state 
of  mind  Tionestly  was,  that  night,  before  I 
sat  down  to  write,  and  in  what  words  I  ex- 
pressed it.  You  remember  objecting  to  a 
word  I  used,  as  being  too  strong?  It  was  a 
stronger  word  than  any  in  my  Diary." 

"Well,  well.  Try  the  antidote,"  re- 
joined Mr.  Crisparkle,  "and  may  it  give 
you  a  brighter  and  better  view  of  the  case  ! 
NVe  will  discuss  it  no  more,  now.  I  haveto 
thank  you  for  myself,  and  I  thank  you  sin- 
cerely." 

"'You  shall  find  "  said  Jasper,  as  they 
shook  hands,  "  that  I  will  not  do  the  thing 
you  wish  me  to  do  by  halves.  I  will  take  care 
tliat  Ned,  giving  way  at  all,  shall  give  way 
thoroughly." 

On  "the  third  day  after  this  conversation, 
he  called  on  Mr.  Crisparkle  with  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

"  Mt  deae  Jack  : 

"  I  am  touched  by  your  account  of  your 
interview  with  Mr.  Crisparkle,  whom  I  much 
respect  and  esteem.  At  once  I  openly  say 
that  I  forgot  myself  on  that  occasion  quite  as 
much  as  Mr.  Landless  did,  and  that  I  'wish 
that  by-gone  to  be  a  by-gone,  and  all  to  be 
right  again. 

"Look  here,  dear  old  boy.  Ask  Mr. 
Landless  to  dinner  on  Christmas  Eve  (the 
better  the  day  the  better  the  deed),  and  let 
there  be  only  we  three,  and  let  us  shake 
hands  all  round  there  and  then,  and  say  no 
more  about  it. 
"  My  dear  Jack, 

'"  Ever  your  most  affectionate, 

"  EnwiN  Dkood. 

"P.  S. — Love  to  Miss  Pussy  at  the  next 
music-lesson." 

"You  expect  Mr.  Neville,  then?"  said 
Mr.  Crisparkle. 

"I  count  upon  his  coming,"  said  Mr. 
Jasper. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 


PICTURE   AND   A   RING. 


Behind  the  most  ancient  part  of  Holborn, 
London,  where  certain  gabled-houses  some 
centuries  of  age  still  stand  looking  on  the 
public  way,  as  if  disconsolately  looking  for 
the  Old  Bourne  that  has  long  run  dry,  is  a 
little  nook  composed  of  two  irregular  quad- 
rangles, called  Staple  Inn.  It  is  one  of  those 
nooks,  the  turning  into  Avhich  out  of  the 
clashing  street  imparts  to  the  relieved  pedes- 
trian the  sensation  of  having  put  cotton  in 
his  ears  and  velvet  soles  on  nis  boots.  It  is 
one  of  those  nooks  where  a  few  smoky  spar- 
rows twitter  in  smoky  trees,  as  though  they 
called  to  one  another,  "  Let  us  play  at  coun- 
try," and  where  a  few  feet  of  garden-mould 
and  a  few  yards  of  gravel  enable  tliem  to  do 
that  refreshing  violence  to  their  tiny  under- 
standings. Moreover,  it  is  one  of  those  nooks 
which  are  legal  nooks ;  and  it  contains  a  lit- 
tle Hall,  with  a  little  lantern  in  its  roof ;  to 
what  obstructive  purposes  devoted,  and  at 
whose  expense,  this  histoi-y  knoweth  not. 

In  the  days  when  Cloisterham  took  of- 
fence at  the  existence  of  a  railroad  afar  off, 
as  •menacing  that  sensitive  constitution,  the 
property  of  us  Britons ;  the  odd  fortune  of 
which  sacred  institutions  it  is  to  be  in  exactly 
equal  degrees  croaked  about,  trembled  for, 
and  boasted  of,  whatever  happens  to  any 
thing,  anywhere  in  the  world ;  in  those  days 
no  neighboring  architecture  of  lofty  propor- 
tions had  arisen  to  overshadow  Staple  Inn. 
The  westering  sun  bestowed  bright  glances 
on  it,  and  tlie  southwest  wind  blew  into  it 
unimpeded. 

Neither  wmd  nor  sun,  however,  favored 
Staple  Inn,  one  December  afternoon  toward 
six  o'clock,  when  it  was  filled  witli  fog,  and 
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iniullcs  sli^Jranrky  aiul  lilumd  ravs  tlirouch 
t  10  wiiid.iHs  ol-  all  it!,  thfu-wouiu'cl  scl.s  of 
j-liaraKT«  :  ii..t:,|.|.v.  ir.„n  ■>  wt  of  chmnbers 
ion  lorii.r  li..u>f  in  tli..  littlt.  inner  (luml- 
raiiL'If,  i.ns.ritin-  in  Mack  mul  while  ovi-r  its 
ugly  j.ortal  tin-  iiiy»tiTi..iis  iiisoii|pli.,n  • 


.s  i  I'l'LEMENT-.  UTLETONS^  JO  URNAL. 


J  T 

ir«. 

\L^fi\  •''.'  "'■,  ':''«™l>e'^.  "ever  Imving 
roubleJ  Ins  hca.l  about  the  ins.rii.lion.  un- 
less to  bethink  liimself  at  odd  tiin. - 
ein;f  up  111  it,  that  hnplv  it  nii.'ht  n 
Impa  Joliii  Tlionias,  or"  I'erlnn..*  .I.'.'.'Tvh.r 
.at  Mr.  Grew.-ions,  writing- by 'his  tire.  "  ' 
Hhoeould  hav,.  fUl,  In  |,.,.kinu'  at  Mr. 

b  tion  or  disapponjtin.nt ;  11,.  had  been  bred 
to  the  Bar,  and  had  laid  himself  out  forchani- 
ber  I'.nietiee;  to  draw  deeds  ;  "eonvev,  the 
«!»;■  It  call"  a.s  Pistol  says.  But  Cohvey- 
aneni^'  and  he  had  inudc  sueli  a  very  indif- 
ereiit  niarnaj;e  of  it  that  they  had  separated 
.y  eons,nt-it  tinre  can  be  said  to  be  separa- 
IHUI  niiere  there  has  never  been  coniintr  to- 
gether. *■ 

No.  Coy  Convcvancing  would  not  conio 
to  Mr  Gn^wgious.  She  was  wooed  not  won 
and  I  hey  wen,  ,l,,.ir  several  way-.  But  an 
.Ul„lrati..„  „.,„.'  l.|„w„  t..»ard  hi,,,  l.vsonic 
uiii..-o.,„„al,]e  w,nd,  „,„1  1„.  ^,„i„inj;  jjn-at 
eredit  m  ii  as  onu  i„d,li,ti-Ml,K.  in  seekin.r 
out  riglit  and  d..i„^-  riu-ht,  a  j.r.ltv  fat  Ke- 
eeivership  was  next  bl.nvr,  int.,  liU  poekit 
by  a  wind  more  Iraeial.le  to  its  soure,'.  So 
by  ehanee,  he  had  found  his  niche.  Receiver 
aii.l  .\u'c  nt  Mow,  to  two  rich  estates,  and  de- 
puting tl„-,r  legal  business,  in  an  amount 
worth  baMi.g,  to  a  firm  of  solieit..r»  on  the 
floor  below,  he  had  snuffed  out  bis  ambition 
.su,.I.os,ng  him  to  have  ever  lighted  it)  and 
h,id  settle,!, lown  with  his  snutf.Ts  for  the 

[re,  ',',  •  ""  r  T  "";''•■'■  ','•"  •'?  '''"^'  "»'!  H- 
Ibrtv-sev'-""  '■'""''^'^  '"  sevont&n- 

Many  accounts  and  account-books  manv  I 
m.'s  of  corrcspondenee,  an,l  several  strong 
boxes,  garnished  Mr.Urewgious'.sroon..  Thev 
can  scarcely  be  represented  as  having  luni- 
I  tred  It  so  conscientious  and  [irecise  was 
their  orderly  arrangement.  The  apprehen- 
sion ol  dying  suddenl.v,  and  leaving  one  fact 
or  one  ngurc  with  any  incompleteness  or  ob- 
seuri  y  attaching  to  it,  would  have  stretched 

llr-elrfiT'l"."'.""""  '^"'^  «>iy  day.  The 
1.  rgest  fidelity  to  a  trust  was  the  life-blood 
ol   the  man.    There  are  sorts  of  life-blood 

, tf!  .cH  v""  K.  ."V"'^  a""^'''^^'  """■«  Wly,  more 
attMctuely;  but  tliero  is  no  better  sort  in 
circulation. 

There  was  no  luxun,-  in  his  room.  Even 
Its  comforts  were  limited  to  its  being  dry  and 
warm,  and  having  a  snug  though  faded  fire- 
si.le.     \\hut may  he  called  its  private  life 

,,d  ',:,'  i"r''.' '';  ■"'"  'T'^'''  ""^' ""  i-n^^y-ehair, 
iiT,,i  an  ,.i,|  ia:.hioncd  occasional  roiiinl  table 
that  was  brouirht  out  upon  the  nK'afl.T  busi- 
ness hours,  from  a  corner  w  I,, tc   it  elsewi's,. 

remainedturned  up  like  a  shinin.'  n,,,!, ,„v 

shield.  Behind  it',  when  standing  tin,;  f. 
t.  t^''"^!':'-''  '''""'  ",^-'"'"^*.  """""y  «'"tain- 
room  was  the  elerk's  room;  Mr.  Grewgious's 
8leepin..-room  was  a,.ross  the  common  stair- 
and  he  held  some  not  emi.ty  <-,-II„n,.'e  at  tl,,'. 
bottom  of  the  common  stair  Tllreeln,,,,!,'., 
days  m  the  year,  at  least,  he  erosse.l  ,,ver  to 
the  hot.l   in  Kurnival's  In,,  f„r  his  dinner, 

fbe  n,    7  ",'",';"■'■  '■'■"'""",'•  *'"'■''  '"f"'".  t'>  ™«"<e 
UK  ni..st  ,.|  these  simplicities  until  it  should 
bceo,,^.  br,„j.l  business  day  o.ice  more,  with 
■   ,•    »V     J     "oventeen-fortv-seven. 

Are  that  atVernoon,  so  did  the  clerk  of  Mr 
Orewg,onR  sit  a,i,l  write  by  /,/,  flre  A  nale 
pully-faced,  dark-l,aire,l  pers,' n  ,f  th^rVv' 
«.tli  big  dark  eyes  that  wlu'.lly  wanted  lusi 
nnd  a  dissatisifed,  dou-hv  complexion  thai 
»ecme.l  to  ask  to  be  sent  to  the  liaker's  t  ' 
attendant  was  a  mysterious  being  ,,ossesse,'l 

AsTi:o;i:hT.'h.,'r7"'" '"';;  ,''^- '■'■^^;''-''''-' 

^vliiebhad   ,;,il,.,|   «h,.n  nM-i^ire.!     o'   isX^ 

•',"".  'le  stuck  ti..d,t  to  M,-.  Gl-eWL'ious's  «     oT 

although  Mr.  Grewgious's  eomf^rt '„ V'eon-' 
vann^ri  ""I!'''  """"''•'"Iv  I'avc  been  ,«  . 
Minced   by  d,spos,cssi„g  l.in,.     A  gloo  ,y 


pen<on  wit  1  tangled  hx-ks,  and  apcienil  air 
"'J^'"*?  •'"■■'  'eare.l  un.ler  the  shadow  of 
Iha  balelul  tree  of  Java  which  has  given 
d.elter  to  more  lies  than  the  whole  botani- 
al  k,ngd..n,,  .Mr.  Grewg,ous,  neveitheless, 
tion  "'       ""»«>^"'""''''1«  cousidera- 

"  Now,  Bazzard,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  on 
bo  entrance  ..t  Ins  clerk,  looking  "up  f^m 
lis  papers  as  he  ominged  them  for  the  night, 
what  IS  ,„  the  wind  besides  to.'  ( " 
"  Mr.  ])ro,,d,"  said  Buzzard  '^ 
"What  ..fhimf 
"  Has  ,„I1,  ,1,"  said  Bazzard. 
■■  1  ,■11  i,,i!.'l,t  have  shown  him  in." 

1  an,  .l.iing  it,"  said  Bimzard. 
the  visitor  came  in  aceordi,iglv. 
Dear  me!"  said  Mr.  Grewg'ious    look- 
S  nniiul    his   pair  of   ollieo   candles.     "1 
thought  you  l,a,l  called  nnd  merely  left  your 
name  ai„l  gone.     IIow  do  vou  do,  Mr  "Ed- 
"'"u  I  ,    ■'"'  '"^■'  .^"u're  eholiing?" 

'  It's  this  fog,"  returned  Edwin,  "  an,l  it 

makes  my  eyes  smart  like  .avenne  p,  pper." 

Is  It  really  so  bad  as  that  '.      I'rav  undo 

ytiur  wrappers.      It's  fortunate  I  have  so  .'oo,l 

11^  fire ;  but  Mr.  Bazzard  lias  taken  carS  of 

doo"  ^*''  ^  '■"*''■"'''"  •"■'^  Mf-  Bazzard,  at  the 
"  Ah  ! "  Then  it  follows  that  I  must  have 
taken  care  of  myself  without  observin.'  it  " 
saul  Mr.  Grewgious.  "  Pray  be  seated  fn  my 
I nair.  iSo.  I  beg!  Coming  out  of  such  ail 
atmospl,ci-e,  ,n  inij  chair." 
nmUhe'."  '","'',•'",■  c'"<.V-';l'air  in  the  corner: 

n.oV  *-h     'i'""''  ""  "i^','  '"^  ffreiit-coat  and 
ei^er  firr      "'"*  "'"""^''J'  ^'"'^'"^  "P  ''J'  tlie 
'•  I  look,"  said  Edwin,  smilinc,  "  as  if  I 
had  come  to  stoi.."  b,     u    n  i 

„    "  —  B.v-tlie-by,"   cried    Mr.    Grew.n,i„s 
excuse  my  mtirnipting  you  ;  do  stop."  The 
fog  may  clear  in   an  hour  or  two      \Ve  can 

lou   had  better  take  your  cayenne  pepper 
here  than  outside ;  nniy  stop  and  dine" 

1  ou  are  very  kind,"  said  Edwin,  n-lan- 
cmg  ab<iut  him,  as  though  attracted  by  the 
notion  of  a  new  and  rcUsliing  sort  of  gypsy- 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious:  "««„ 
arc  ve-ry  kind  to  loin  issue  with  a  bachelor  in 
chanibers  and  taJko  pot-luck.  And  I'll  ask," 
said  Mr.  Grewgious,  dropping  his  voice,  aid 
speaking  with  a  twinkling  eve,  as  if  inspire 
with  a  bright  thought,  "I'll  ask  Bazzard. 
lie  mightn't  like  it  else.— Bazzard  ! " 

Bazzard  reappeared. 

''Dine    presently  with  llr.   Brood   and 

I'  If  I  am  ordered  to  dine,  of  course  I  w  ill 

'""'u  c'"^  ""^  gloomy  answer.  ' 

II V     .'"'"  ""^  "'"" ' "  ^f'cd  Mr.  Grewgious. 

'JXV^  ","'  "'■'''^'■'='1 ;  you're  invited." 

1  hank  you,  sir  "  said  Bazzard :  "  in  that 

c-iselilon'tcareifldo." 

"That's  ari-anged.  And  perhaps  you 
woiildn  t  mind,"  sahl  Mr.  Grewgious,"  step- 
ping over  to  the  hotel  in  Furnival's,  and  ask- 
■  n-tl„i„tose„d  in  n,ateri:,ls  f,.r  laying  the 
elotb.  l'"r,I,„„erw,-lll,„v,.ature,--noftbe 
hot  ,s  an,  st,o„.'..st  s„„p  available,  ami 
well  l,„\e  tl„:  l„.st-„,ade  dish  tluit  can  be 
re,-om,„en,le,l,  and  we'll  havea  joint  (.such  as 
.1  Imuneli  ol  mutton),  nnd  we'll  havo  n  goose 
or  a  turkey,  or  any  little  .stuffed  thing  of  that 
sort  that  may  hapiicn  to  be  in  the  bill  of  laie 
—in  sioit,  we'll  have  whatever  there  is  „„ 
hnnd." 

These  libeial  directions  Mr.  Grcwrions  is. 
sued  with  bis  usind  air  of  reading  nn  inven- 
t,.ry  or  repeating  a  lesson,  or  doing  any  thin- 
else  l>y  rote.  Bazzard,  after  drawing  ;.iit  tlie 
rouiiil  table,  w,th,liew  to  execute  them 

I  was  a  little  .lelieate,  you  see  "  sai,l 
Mr.  Grewgious,  i„  „  lower  tone,  all,M-  his 
cle,-k  s  dejinrture,  "  ,ibout  employing  him  in 
tlie  foraging  or  commissariat  department 
Because  hu  mightn't  like  it." 

"  He  seems  to  have  his  own  way,  sir,"  n- 
markc'd  Edwin.  ' 

..  , ','  ";••*  "wn  way  !  "  returned  M,-.G,,w.'i,,„s 
ni,  .d.Mir  no  !     I-,>„r  fell,,,,.,  y„„  ,,„],,:  ,„i,; 

b'c  i,','"""  '         '""  ""'"  "■"^■'  '"•■  """l'l"'l 

"  I  won.ler  where  ho  would  be  !  "  E,lwi„ 

thought.     But   he   only  thought  it,  beeiiuso 

Mr.  Grewgious  came  and  stood  himsiJ^witl, 


Pussy 


his  ^sbo,,!'!  '!'ki""i'"  ™".'^''"  ""'  "'«  '''■^•.  '"»I 
J118  Mlou  der-blades  against  tliu  chimncv- 
pieee  and  collected  hi«%ki,-te  for  easy  con- 
versation.  ' 

"I  take  it,  witl„,nt  having  the  ifill  of 
I.ropbe,;y,  that  you  bav..  do,„r  n,,,  ,h^c  'l  .v  r 
of  looking  in  to  mention  that  vou  are  >'oi„,- 
down  yoiid..r-wl,ere  I  can  tell  you,  vo'l  are 
expeeted-nnd  to  otler  to  execute  nv  little 
cmnn.ission  from  me  to  my  charming  wiird! 
and  perhaps  to  shanicn  mi  up  a  bit  in  any 
proccednip?    Eh   j|r.  Edwin?"  ^ 

net  ■>!  attention."  ' 

"*','?' .•""'^""°°  ■ "  ^"'"^    Mr.    Grewgious. 
All  !  of  course,  not  of  impatience?" 
Impatience,  sir?" 
.!,„?'!"•  *^"r'^''>:''"'^  '""•  meant  to  be  arch-not 
t   ,^    ,!;„'"        '■  "■'i'V'r^'    '''■-"■"••  "pressed 

to  himself,  as  other  subtle  impressions  are 

Mi.lileiilj  fly  ,ng  heiore  the  composed  face  and 
manlier  of  his  visitor,  and  onfv  the  li^  re- 
mninin^,  he  started,  and  ruhbcd  himself 

I  have  lately  been  down  yonder,"  said 
Mr  Grewgious,  rearranging  his  skirts :  "and 
tba  was  what  I  referred  to  when  l' said  I 
could  tell  you  j-ou  are  expected  " 

Indeed,  sir !     Yes,  J   knew  that   Pu 
was  looking  out  for  me." 
"     l)o  you  keep  a  eat  down  there?  "  asked 
JMr.  Grewgious. 

"i"^1rij'  '"l','""''  "  ''"•''  "»  l^e  explained, 
'1  call  Eosa  Pussy."  ' 

■  "j^'"'  '■';'\"j;i"  ""'d  Mr.  Grewgious,  smooth- 
ing down  his  head    "  that's  very  aflible." 

Edwin  glanced  at  his  face,  uncertain 
nlietber  or  no  ho  seriously  objected  to  the 
appellation.  But  Edwin  might  as  well  have 
glanced  at  the  face  of  a  clock. 

'•  A  pet  namcj  sir  "  he  explained  again. 
Umps,  '    said    Mr.   Grewgious,  with   ,i 
nod.     Biit  with  such  an  extraordinary  com- 
promise between  an  unqualified  assent  and  a 

rC'nccrteT'     '      "'  '"'  ''''""'  ^^"^  "'"*••'' 

rceo'vering'him:;!!;'  ^^'^^  ^-S-'  ^^  »»yof 

"PEosa;"  repeated  Mr.  Grewgious. 

I  was  going  to  say  Pussy,  and  changed 

mv  mmd;  did  she  tell  you  any  thing  about 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious.  "  What  is 
be  Lnndlesses?  An  estate?  A  villa!  A 
farm  ?  " 

"A  brother  and  sister.  The  sister  is  at 
friend  of  P-iJ'°""''  '^^  ^"*  """"""^  "  «''™' 

"  PKosa's,"  Mr.  Grewgious  struck  in,  with 
a  fixed  face. 

"She  is  a  strikingly  handsome  girl,  sir," 
and  I  thought  she  nngf.t  have  been  described 
\°\-  '"'  Pfcsc'itcd  to  vou,  perhaps  »  " 
Neither,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious.     "But 
lierc  IS  Bazzard. 

Bazzard  returned  aceompanicd  by  two 
waiters— an  immovable  waiter  and  «"tivinc 
waiter-  and  the  three  brought  in  with  t'hein 
;m""i  .  ''**"  "*  «-"»*'^  "  new  roar  to  the  fire 
llie  flymg  waiter,  who  had  bi„n..l.t  every 
thing  on  his  shoulders,  laid  tl„.  elotb  witii 
jimazing  !-ui,i,lity  i,ii,l  .lexlcrilv;  while  the 
iioMioVMbl..  »ail,r,  who  b,„l  l,„;„^,|„  m.tbini;, 
lonml  iMult  with  bin,.  The  flyin.'  w-iit.T 
|l'eii  bii.'lily,.„]isbed  all  the  gla.^ses"  he'had 
lu-ouglit,  ami  the  immovable  waiter  looked 
through  them.  The  flying  waiter  tb,n  flew 
across  Ib.lborn  for  the  soup,  and  flew  back 
again,  and  tl„.„  took  another  flight  for  the 
."";1<   .bsl,    a,„l   tl,.w    back    again,  „,„!   then 

.111,  fbw  ba.k  again  and  belwc-n  whiles 
look  suppl,.„,,ntary  flights  for  a  :.'i-e„t  variety 
of  arti,.|es,  as  i|  was  discover,-,!  Ii-,,iii  time  to 
time  tbiit  tl,e  immovable  wait,,-  bad  forgotten 
them  all.  liiil  l,.t  the  II  vin- waiter  cleave  the 
m.r  as  he  „,i,,ht  he  was  Always  reproaehcl  on 
Ills  nli.rn  i.y  tl,e  imniovab!,.  waiter  for  bring- 
ing "■,'  "lib  liini,  and  being  out  of  bi-cnth. 
.\l  III,,  .•..n.-luwoii  of  the  r.past,  by  which 
io,„.  ti„.  fljrmg  waiter  was  severely  blown 


111,-  iiiiiiiovable' waiter  

'-lolb  under  his  ai-m  ,Iitl 
having  sternly  mot  t..  s„,  •.,  jtb 
looked  on  at  the  flyini.'  'wait,-i 
clean  glasses  aroinn'l,  ilireete,! 
glaii,-,.   toivai-d    Ml-.    Grewgiou; 


d  up  the  table 
-n,n,! 


,  ami 

tion) 

while   be  set. 

a  valedicloiy 

,   conveying, 


oIAT^V"  ^''''  J''^™  'loin,. 

"I  mean  &  T  i^-* 'i     ™'' '''''°'■'• 
where  about%nd  that  nolfv,- "^"'^'^-^   '=^'='7- 
heard  either  tha?  cry  o?tw^"  'T  "i"'  "■"« 


™  doing  I  iuffdrowsTT      i.TZT      "T       " 1"  i [ 


on  the  Cathedral  lev  el  in  o  1'  '""'  '°  '^"o''ffes 
ot  the  ehaneel?  He  4  rtr"'''^','?'  ''^'^  ^^de 
v-^i-y  bright  again  thltthi"°7^'^'^'  ■«  «» 
nearest  staineS-gLs  i'n  °°'°''''  of  the 
"Pon  their  faees.  ^  The  Tdb.  T  """^  *'"''^>''i 
eonseious  Durdles,  holdinS  Z  T'  °^  '''«  "»" 
his  companion  to  tbllow  nf  i??  '^""f  open  for 
s.  gh^tly  enough,  S'annrnl"";;  ^''l  S™^"- 
Ins  face,  and  a  yel  ow  snH?lf  ^  '^"■'^  """^^ 
huthe  bears  the  cL?^IfA-''P''^^'^  l»-ow  ; 
Panion  in  an  iusensn?le  t"'"^,°^  ^^'^  com- 

Pro  onged  while  theTatt:rTSSw'*°"»^  ''  ^^ 
pockets  for  a  key  confided  Ti-'''"!™^'>« 
to^?he'',V-™"  g'-"^«o  totlbVe  theVt'"'" 
tothc^sta,reaf  the  great  tower"  '"  ^^^^ 

'  hand  your  bundle  to  n,»^"r  '"  ^"''dles  ; 
longer-winded  than  you  ,' '  uTr''?"'^  ^°^ 
for  a  moment  between  bundllfP  hesitates 
gives  the  preferpnr.„  ?  ™°«lle  and  bottle ;  but 
far  the  bK:~'^^  bottle  as  bein'g  by 
l^y-eight  to  his  felTowfe'xpTotr^^''^^  ''^^ 

the  .^eatS.Ter^'loifs^tlTf/"'"'^*''"--  of 
,     inff,  and  lowerin  ™  thp?r  )T'  ^™'°^  ''°'l  tnm- 
Rtairs  above  or  ?i?«         ,    ^^'^'l"  to  avoid  the 
which  they 't^is?'  Tuf^Cf'  ^'Vl  ^™" ^^ 
lantern,  by  drawinc,  from  tL    %l'?''''^'l  !"« 
a  •'^Parkof  thatmysteriZ  tl  <=°1'1  ^ard  wall 
every  thing,  and,^gulded  it  flT^'"''  \"*^  i^ 
clamber  up  among  the  cobZh'  T^^'  they 
Their  way  Hes  th?ou"h  .?rnT,„  '  T"^  *«  dust, 
or  thrice  they  emer!?»  ;  f    f  "^  P'^^oes.   Twice 
galleries,  whTncTthf  eantoH'  ^''^-"obed 
moonht  nave;   and  where  n,    ,7'' '"to  the 
his  lantern,   shows  th„  ^-  ^"'''lles,  waving 
upon  the  corbels  of  tv.  ''°°''l'^'  beadi 

watch  their -proiress  aV°'\  '"""'^^g  to 
Mi-ro«-er  an/st^er  ^tab^nT'  "'"'T  *"™ '"to 
oT»^l^°l*°Ho»'upot;hr^L-,^*-^ht 


llS^&^S^ 


tbiy^a;;^w,^s:e;^iS^l!f-*f 

on  his  leis    ',ud  .fin  .•"'"^l'  "'"'l' 

state  when  they  begin    o  o„,.^  7  ^""'' ''  'I'l'' 

oha^ges  m  elf  wfth^m'  ^"^.""^ly  Durf  , 
wiclfer  bott"e  thit  L  r^''''  ^"1"'<1  ft'om  t^hj 
better.  '      "'  1''^  ™iy  oome  down  ijhe 

not'b'efoi:e%Sltfitfum"!f7^°*-'--'l«t 
eut  an  eyebrow  open  onL  S'''''^  ''"''"j  "M 
the  cry^t  ao-ain  wSh  rtr-*'y"l«^oen<linL 
forth  as  they  entered  -^f /"'l"f  °1"  l^™l4 
among  those^l.anes  of  light  V^in,"  't'-'"^'^S 
so  very  uncertain  botf  ot'  S^^les  becomel 
that  he  half-drops  haTtl,f  '""t  and  speech, 
by  one  of  the  hea^vT  puts  I?  "^i^f ''H'down ; 
than  itself,  and  inSktfrf^Jtf  ""^'^l'"'*  beavy 
companion'for  forty  winL?  "''P^"'^  to  his 

''if  you  will  havlft      ^'^  "^ooid  each. 
-."  repLs  Jale'-ril^n^AtT  "L-iJ!-"  " 


?ss^^ki^'?^:t°p^;:;j;^ 

Continuing  to  chuckle  u'l",,.,"]  •  "J»h    at    this, 
asthoighremo  stran  1    ',*-^''"*?''l»ov,.r 

drinkmlpowS™  te3i=  ,  i,^'""''''!''  on  his 
locks  it.°  Thev \oth  1  '"  '^'^  door  and  ,u- 
"loctsit,  anrpStsthi^lS^''  ^^^  ^-'dles 
tei-est^^Jl^i^-f^^a^uriousandin- 
I'ancl  •  '?yo|cak  maiefciv^'^f  ,1^™  l"'« 
i<T„  1^  should  think  =r  mi  „"y borne?" 
"If  you  was  to  Sferl)  'd1»'":?'''  ^"dles. 
show  him  his  way  hSme  it  ""  ''.^""t  to 
home.  ^  name,  he  wouldn't  go 

Curtlej  wouldn't  ro  Lm,  lill  „ 

"raits  ^>ou]dn't  go  home, 


This,  with  the  utmost 


'  so";;J-      V"'  have  it  so,  or 


I)urSes'i7.il    ^  '^'^"^  *°  •■'■^d  fro." 
be  dr^aml^'drtm""'  ^^'^^  and  in  his  sleep 

their  wond-erful  productions  •;?'''''';'' '''^^ 
"'!*:*  e  for  beiL  unusn".  ,'  'i!!,""^'^  ™: 


.    "wuueriui  T) 

markable  for  beiL'"^,^""''?,'  '*  is  only  re- 
,„,„=„„„..   "'^.""'^  unusually  restless,  and 
He  dreams  of  lying  the" 
counting   hi,   „X„3,tnere, 


%r  be^nsrbloTu'potih? "^'  """^  *«  "^|bt 
of  some  startled  jacidaw  or  /, 'f  .  '^^  "^"P 
precedes  the  heaiyhei^fJU'l'^^'^^'^ed  rook 
fined  space,  and  the  beatH  7"*^"  ^°  "^  "o"- 
and  straws  ipou  their  hj'  'I""'"  of  dust 
>ng  their  lighrbeMn^  a'1%  i'  ^'■'''  '^«- 
frcali  up  here-thev  look  ^tair-tor  it  blows 
ham,  fair  to  see  in  ti  *^°wn  on  Cloister 

habitations  and  ?anc?  "^""^'gbt:  its  ruined 
thetower'sbie-  Us'  ""'  f  the  dead  at 
roofs  and  rcT  brick  Z?r°^?.°'^'' '"'^d-ti'led 
clustered  bevond  1  -^"^  of  the  livin.. 
from  the  .mirontiietr^^--  ^^^.^'"^^  do^".^ 
were  its  source,  and  ahSdv'f  "•""■^'^  that 
restless  knowle'd^  of  i?,  L^'^''"?^  with  a 
the  sea.  °     °^  "«  approach  toward 

tbi?Jlasf:j%f°,;---!ntable  expedition 
visible  reason  contem^?„^^.£°^'y  with  no 
espeeiaUy  that  stmest  mS'%*'!''  ^"''^e,  and 
Ca%edraio,,ershadows^a,tlf  ''  ^'"<=^  the 
Dardles  quite  as  curiouslv  and  C  iT^- "'"^ 

^  by  times,  because  DurdTe? ;,  „row 


unusually  real.     Ho  dreim.,  ",•-,--.""-='''  ana 
asleep,   and  yet  countinJ^l.-      ^"^^  there, 
footsteps  as  he  walks  to  ,^S  i  *  **   companion's 
tbatthi  footsteps  X*awavW-    i?'^  dreams 
timeand  of  space  and  thl^  °*°,  distance  of 
b  m,  and  thai  sot^ShinglallTfr^'T'T^^ 
Then  something  elinkV?nT„      "^  i"^  band, 
he  dreams  that  he  is  a^onp  ^^P"?  "''out,  and 
that  the  lanes  of   fgbtTak"'°^r'??"™«. 
as  the  moon  advancfs  "  Tf  "^  dFrections 
succeedmg  unconSusness    hr'^"'     ^^'^ 
a  dream  of  slow  uneasin!^t'  y      P"^^"^  "^to 
painfuUy  awakes  tn,t^  .*™'u  <^old:  and 
of  llgblLrSiy  ctni^Tt""?  °^ '^o  banes 
dreamed-and  Jasper  wffi-,?^"''^  »'   ^^  bad 
'^'^atigr^liis  hands  ?wl  feet     *^  au'ong  them, 
ingly  aSmed"    "^"'"'''  '="'=''  out,  unmeau- 
UP  to'\Z^\fj}:'^^"^mJ.s^.r,  coming 
have^t,.ctchedl"trtL\randsV^^°- *■-•«- 

<'!S;ey  have  though." 
^What's  the  timel" 

Towe?r?'      T'^c   "ells   are   going  in    the 

ffreJtt^/4"j?^es'°"  ^""'''^^■^'  »"d  then  the- 

"wh/ 7dn''t  y?„%^'f„''''  f^^'-bling  up; 
Jarsper?"        ^^  ^^  *"  wake  me,  Misted 

wake^hi'^dead.^f^L^^o^^^"  ^T  '^'^  to 
up  in  the  corner  the?"  "  """^y  °^  dead, 

^  Did  you  touch  me?" 

..As^rrSLcTiS-th'jtr^r-" 

thing  in  his  dream  he  ?o„k°T'"'=«^  ''"'"e- 
Pavement,  and  sees  lie  ]-e°°A,'^°'''"  ™  the 
ly^n?  close  to  where  ^e  h  Ssel^'j' '"^1"  "'"'' 

1  dropped  you  did  Ti'V^t       ^• 
It  up,  and  recailimJ  t     /       ^'^  ^ays,  picking 
As  lie  gathers  hhSfeI?a*4S''^  f  '^"^  ^'■'^™- 
position,  or  into  a  positim,  »s    '°  "J"  "P"Sbt 
as  he  ever  mainta^^'l'^^if , °f  ^^  "Pright, 

bemg  watched  bv  hi,  Lf.  "^"'^  conscious 

"  W^ll  ? "   „v=    T       companion, 
you  quite  ready?  P^yPl^',^"!''^.,,    "Are 

-'n'a.S^esS?^^:  Mister 

"^^^''i ^1.-4-  -^th^d'r "'' i«!'^'-J»- 


Durdles  wouldn't 
uenanoe. 

;;  Good-night,  then." 
(rood-night.  Mister  Jarsner  " 

wbiSitSrjSfilS»whcnasharp 
yelped  out :  '"^"ce,  and  the  jargon  is 

'  Widdy  widdy  wen  I 

ThmZS'"'','^-'  "°- 

Wlddy  „-,dX  wS7eS"-'-S|7;, 

t^ii^'&Sl^^f -Pjdfo-c  Of  stones  rat- 
small  boy  is  bc-hevi  ""'  ""d  tbe  hideous 
moonlight.  ^^  opposite,  dancing  in  thi 

^^^^tL  ispt'S^r-^r''  °"  ''^^  --'ci' 

roused,  and  so  vioTeut'  fh.?  i     '^  =   '°  quickly 
devil  himself.     "  I  Ih'.,  1 1^",  '1""°^  another 
that  Impish  wretch  itI''"^t"'c  ''lood  of 
fiegardl'ess  ot^ie  fi  .1  tLVT/,'-''''"  do  it !  " 
than  once,  he  rushes  'at  T?^^ '.'  ^"'^  ^'™  more 
and  tries  to  brin'  hL"' ,"^P"ty,  collars  him, 
not  to  be  so  enS-w^   "°,.*^-    l^ut  Deputy  is 
diabolical  S^sigh   -Uo™^!^'  f  ross.     ^1/^ 
his  position,  he  is   nn   =      strongest  part  of 
throat  than  he  curls  1  v"'?"  ^''l^cnVthe 
assailant  to  hang  Mm  as^it^w  '"=''  *?™es  his 
in  his  throat,  anSsorewlht  ^ff'  ™d  gurgle.s 
as  already  undergoing  the  fl,s?"'"''^*.^'«ts, 
strangulation.     TKeref s  nofV       /»°°'*  ot' 
drop  him.      He  insHntlv  1^1°^/?'"  ^'  '^t  to 
f  ?tber,  backs  over  to  n  Lf  ■  '   ^"^iL~ie. 
his  assailant,  gnashinn- rt         "'  ''"^'^  cries  to 

c^es  o'uri'e"lp'  J.^',  ^'|>P^-e  I  rf,^ ^tone  ycr 
sight,  bello,,"s  me!'.  At  t I^^'y-^'-cyc- 
dodgmg  behind  Durdlef  nn  1  """'v  tim. 
Jasper,  now  from  th  s  side  !?!■  ^uarling  a 
from  that;  prepared  if t^"?'''udnoi 
dart  awav  in  „n  Ef  '  "  Pounced  upon  t 
tions,  Ind  ff  f, m  rf  f  c^ihnear  di're        ^ 

the  dust,\'d  'c"^  ?  "'Sow  "^hif '  *°  '^r cl 
down !    Do  it  "'  '  1^''  ™c  when. I' 

urgls''5u;^I^,";,tl;c  b^^^^ 

yourself."         '  ^''icldmg  him.     '-EecoUec 

eame  wff  Jf^^-J  ''^  to-night,  whei.  we  firr 
since?"       '  ^'"'''  prowling   near   us   eyi 


be  askC  wHh'f '"??  "^'  Mistei- Jars- 
bem  as  h'asTy  sur^i^L'^J^gcasure. 


''let  themTsl'as^any  su^nf'^'^  '^'^^--e 
narne  'em."  ^  suspicions  of  Durdles 

Dnrdlel;  but7htts°^s°f/"".  fy  good  Mr.' 
-miedwithsom^SrS^SS 


"I'd Inly jfst  comTlut'for™"''^?    ^"^Put^' 
l-you  two  a  eom^^^t  feKf^^''  ^^-^ 

'~'"'-'I"»^Ini-«,l_ar.it«,'     ', 

(With  the  usual  rhythm  and 
.^^dging  behind  Du|]i™),".??t  St 

«;r<^Sy,^J^J;:irilt?!V'  -etons  Jaspe. 

^-^^,:'andiet;;:^:a^s^HP/ 


A 


SUPPLEMENT-APPLETONS^  JOURNAL. 


IVnii  if  vou'U  mind  wlmt  concerns  you,  Mr. 
8«Pa,   l)urdlcs   he'll  mind  what  concerns 

•""-'ynu-rc  out  of  tcurcr,"  «iy«  Mr.  S,.p- 
«inWiiiL'  to  the  coiupauv  to  observe  lio« 
^;::„  t  V  he  vUl  .nara^'e  him. .  "  M>  friend 
^'.VcTu;  ...e.aMd  Mr  Jasper  .s  my  Inend. 
"""'  K"  ">r,!a  into  a  had  habit  of  bopt- 
•,„■:  "  retorts  Durdles.  with  a  Kravc,  caution- 
iirv  nod  "  Ifll  grow  upon  you. 
""'"you  are  out  ..f  temper,",  says  Sapse» 
again,  reddeninsr,  but  again  vfinkiug  to  the 

'""T o^n  to  it,"  return*  Durdles ;  "  Idon't 

cmni'anv,  as  who  should  say  :  "  I  think  you 
will  a^ree  with  me  that  1  have  settled  *«*■ 
business;"    and  Btalks  out  of   the  eontro- 

"''"iJ.lrdles  then  gives  the  Dean  «  g"";!-"' «'"- 
inc  and  addinp,  as  he  puW  his  hat  on, 
'•  VnuMl  tind  me  at  homo.  Mister  Jarsper,  as 
•i.'iied  when  vou  want  mo;  I'm  a-gom" 
iiT.n.e  to  elean  mvself,"  soon  slouches  out  ot 
si-ht.  This  KoiifT  home  to  clean  h.msel  is 
one  of  the  man's  lucompr.h.nsible  co 
promises  with  inexorable  tacts  ;  ;'■'»"''» 
imt,  and  his  boots,  and  his  clothes  nc  cr 
showinz  any  trace  of  cleaning,  but  being 
uniformly    in   one    condition    ol    dust   and 

*^'^'The  lamplipht.r  now  dotting  the  quiet 
Close  with  speeks  ,.f  li-ht,  imd  runmnv  at  a 
great  rate  up  and  down  h.s  little  '■';  •l^'' «■' 
fhat  objeet-his  little  1"'1^1^V'"'>''- "'';:, f, 
shadow  of  whose  inconvenience  i;eneiat u.na 
i.ad  grown  up,  and  which  all  t'loisterh-mi 
would  have  stood  aghast  at  the  ulea  ot  ahol- 
ishing-the  Dean  withdraws  f;  his  diniiei-, 
Mr.  Tope  to  his  te:i,  and  Mr.  .hisiu-r  to  h.s 
^ano.  '^There,  witli  no  light  hut  tl„.  ol  the 
ire,  be  sits  eliaiitiiig  ehoir-music  ma  lo«  ami 
beautiful  voice,  for  two  or  three  hours  in 
Bhort,  until  it  has  he«n  for  some  time  dark. 


Bhort,  until  u  uas  oecu  lui   =« 
oud  the  moon  is  about  to  rise. 

'ben  he  closes  his  piano  softly,  sot\ly 
Ses'his  coat  for  a  pea-jacket,  with  a 
BOBl'y  wicker-cased  bottle  in  its  largest 
u-W'%  and,  putting  on  a  low-crowned  Hat- 
l)rimnied  hat.  goes  softly  out.  Why  does  he 
move  so  soltly  to-night?  No  outward  rea- 
son is  apparent  for  it.  Can  there  be  any 
sympathetic  reason  crouching  darkly  within 

''"Kepairing  to  Durdles's  unfinished  house 
or  hole  in  the  city  wall,  and  seeing  a  light 
within  it,  he  sotUy  picks  his  <">"'«"  «"'f""g 
the  grave-stones,  inonumonts,  and  stony  lum- 
■,cr  of  the  yard,  already  touched  here  and 
here  sidewise,  bv  tiie  rising  moon.  Ihe 
two  ourneyme'n  have  left  then-  two  grea 
saws  stickiii"  in  their  blocks  ot  stone ;  and 
two'  skeleton  iourneymon  out  of  the  Dance 
of  Death  niiL'ht   hu  grinning  in  the  shadow 

of  that  now,  being  alive,  aii'l  peinaps  inirrv. 
Curious,  to'n-.ke  a  guess  at  the  two-or  say, 
ut  one  of  the  two  ! 

"IIo!  Durdles!"  .       . 

Tb"  light  moves,  and  he  appears  with  it 
■      door.     He  would  seem  to  have  been 
Tii-imsclf"  with  the  aid  nl  a  bottle, 
-I  tm-^lcr;  for  no  other  ch>ansiiig-m- 
(8  Invisible  ill  the  hare  brick  room, 
(tej  overhead  and  no  plastered  cell- 
ar  ...     ,  Jiicli  he  show-  his  visitor. 
1'  Arc  you  ready  ? "  t   » .i     „i  i 

"  I  am  ready.  Mister  .Tarsi>cr.    Let  the  old 
uns  come  "Ut  if  they  dare,  when  we  go  among 
their  tombs.     My  spirits  is  ready  tor  em. 
"  Do   you    moan    anmjol    spirits,   or  ar- 

.  "Thi!  one's  the  t'other,"  answers  Dul- 

les. "  and  I  mean  'em  both." 

Ho  t"'        a  lantern  from  a  hook,  puts  a 

,^,.-  .  in  his  pocket  wherewith   to 

1  there  be  need,  and  they  go 


woi  1  Ids  while  to  be  with  him,  and  to  study 
moc  'light  effects  in  such  '^'^V^J^V'^, 
affai.  Surely  an  unaccountable  sort  ol  ex 
pill ition  thenfoie  !  , 

-'Waie  that  there  mound  by   the  v.iui 
miUe,  .Mister  Jarsi.er." 
*=    ^^Ifiecit.     NVliatisit!" 

iMr.'jasper  stops,  and  waits  ^f^T  l;;"  »" 
cohie  up,  for  he  lags  behind.  \\  lial  >ou 
call  Quick-lime!"  .  „i,  .„ 

"Av"'  says  Durdles;  "  quick  enougli  to 
cat  your  boots.  With  a  little  handy  stirring, 
quick  enough  to  eat  your  bones. 

Thev  go  on,  presently  passing  the  ri< 
windows  T,f  the  -travellers'  ■r-'P^>'»y;  'l'^ 
c.n.iTL'in.'  into  the  clear  moonlight  ot  tiu 
Vl  , nki'  Viiu-vard.  This  crossed,  they  come 
;,  Minor  Canon  Comer:  of  which  the  greater 
piirt  lies  in  shadow  until  llio  moon  shall  rise 
hi"her  in  the  sky.  ,  .  -,     . 

"The  sound  ot  a  dosing  house-door  strikes 
tluir  ears,  and  two  men  come  out.  lliese 
are  Mr.  trisparkle  and  Neville.  Jasper 
with  a  strange  and  sudden  smile  upon  is 
'  ftce  avs  the  palm  of  his  hand  unon  the 
breast  of  Duriles,  stopping  him  wliere  he 
^""iUfliat  end  of  Minor  Canon.  Corner  the 
shadow  s  profound  in  the  existing  state 
of  the  li.'ht :  at  that  end,  too,  there  is  a  piece 
of  .dd  dwarf  «all,  hreast-high,  the  only  re- 
mainin"  b.,undarv  of  what  was  once  a  garden, 
lit  '  now  the  •thoroughfare.  Ja.sper  and 
"urdies  would  have  turned  this  wa  \  m  an- 
other instant;  hut,  stopping  so  short,  stand 

''-•'^' Tho^e  two  arc  only  sauntering  "  Jasper 

„.i,;.,;ors-  "thev  will  .ro  out  into  the  moon- 

r   omi.    Letus  ker-pquh-.t  here,  or  they 

will  detain  us,  or  want  to  join  us,  or  what 

""'i)urdles  nods  assent,  ntid  falls  to  mimeh- 
iiur  some  fragments  from  his  bundle.  Jasper 
f  r.ls  his  ar.ns  upon  the  top  of  the  wall,  and, 
w  b  1  is  'liin  vistii..'  on  Ihera,  watches,  lie 
Tal  es  e.  .'.'u-  whatever  of  the  Miiior  Canon, 
bitwatelies  Neville,  as  though  his  eye  were 
at  the  trig.rer  of  a  loaded  rifle  and  he  had 
?ove  ed  hfm,  and  were  going  to  fire.  A.seiise 
V,    .     ,      ^.-..^  „^rTr«^  ;*!  an  nvnrosseu  in  Ills 


channel  in  which  the  Cloisterluun 
B  certain  awful  hush  pervadcBtht! 
the  cloisters,  and  tho  churehyari 
wbieb  not   many  people  care  b 

\sk  the  first  hundred  citizens  ol  I. 
met  at  random  in  the  streets  at  n< 

believed  in  Ghosts,  they  would  t 


•"JiUc  and  all. 

^*-  -.rt  of  expcd 


is  always 

'ns,  like  a 

forth  tn 

an  oli- 

'   tTl6 

'  it 


a  were  gw'"S  ^^  " —    -    .       .  . 

of  destructive  power  is  so  expressed  in  hii 
face  that  even  hurdles  pauses  in  his  muncli- 
iiig,'and  looks  at  hiin,  with  an  unmunched 

""■kl^mwlide' Mrl"■^risparkle  and  Neville 
walk  to  and  fro,  quietly  talking  togetlier. 
W'Mt  thev  say,  cannot  he  heard  consecutive- 
Iv  •  out  Mr.  Jasper  has  already  distinguished 
his  own  luiMU-  more  th.in  once 

" 'riiis  is  Ihe  tirst  day  of  the  week,"  Mr. 
Cnsoarkh'  eaii  U-  distinctly  heard  to  observe, 
ast'uTtun.  hack;  "and  the  last  day  ot  the 
week  IS  Christinas  Eve."  .    „ 

•'  You  mav  be  certain  of  me,  sir.  . 
The  echoes  were  favorable  at  those  points, 
but  as  the  two  approach,  the  ^"""d  »'  »3 
talkin"  becomes  contused  again.  Ihc  woiti 
"confidence,"  shattered  by  the  eehoes,  hut 
still  capable  of  being  T'leced  together,  is  m- 
tered  l^v  Mr.  Crisparkle.  As  they  draw  still 
nearer, -this  fragment  of  a  reply  is  heard 
'  "Not  deserved  yet,  but  shall  bo,  sir.  As 
thoy  turn  away  again,  Jasper  again  hears  his 
own  name,  in  eonneetion  with  the  words  Iron 
Mr  Crisimrkle;  "  Ken.emlier  that  I  said  I 
answer  3  for  Vou  confidently."  Then  the 
sound  of  their  talk  becomes  confused  again  ; 
thev  lialtiug  for  a  little  while,  and  some  car- 
■st  aelion  on  the  ,.art  of  Neville  sueeeed.ng. 
When  they  move  om^e  more,  Mr.  '  ri sparkle 
i,  seen  to  look  up  at  the  ■^K^^, "'"  . ' '  " 
■before  him.  Thev  then  slowly  disappear. 
pa.ssing  out  into  the  niooulight  at  the  oppo- 
bite  end  of  the  Corner. 

It  is  not  until  they  are  gone,  that  Mr.  Jas- 
per moves,  nut  then  he  turns  to  Durd  es, 
i;„d  hursts  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  Diirdles, 
who  still  has  that  suspended  something  in 
his  cheek,  and  who  sees  notli.ng  to  lanirh  at, 
stares  at 'him  until  Mr.  Jasper,  lavs  his  lace 
down  on  his  arms  to  have  his  laugh  out. 
Then  Durdles  bolts  the  something,  as  it  des- 
iieratelv  resigning  himself  to  indigestion. 
'  TmonL'  those  seelu.hd  nooks  there  is  very 
littlest  "or  ..iov.nuut  after  dark.  There  is 
t  e  e>  ou.'h  in  the  high-tide  ,.r  the  day,  but 
th.-re  is  .le'it  to  none  at  night.  Besides  that 
the  cheerfully  frec.uented  High  Street  les 
lunrlv  parallel  to  tho  spot  (the  old  Cathedra 
<      iiig  ietwoen  tho  two),  and  is  tho  natural 


nciieNeu    111  vji ,  -"-.  , 

but   put   them  to   clionsc  at  mg 
these  eerie  I'recinets  and  the  t^ 
shops,  and  vou  would  find  that  .. 
deeIaved.o.;th.l™ger^oundandnu=        ^^ 

:^r;;^'innvh!;;,i"n;,.rsti,ionthat.a,- 

acles  to  the  I'reeinets-alheit  a  mvsterious 
adv   with  a  child  in  her  arms  ami  »  ro)  o 
dirediii"  from  her  neck,  has  been  seen  tlit- 
i,,f  about  there  by  suniry  witnesses  as  in- 
m/ible   as   herselt^-but  it  is  to   be  song  it 
n  the  innate  shrinking  of   J»''V:,''wh  eh 
breath  of  life  in  it   from  dus    out  ot  wli  ch 
the   breath  of  life  has  passed;  also,  in  the 
wi^lelv  ditfused.  and  almost  as  widely  unae- 
,  m    ed-ed,  retleetion :  "  If  the  dead  do,  lin- 
er a.iv  .'iremnstaiiees,  become  visib  e  to  the 
ivini'"  these  are  sueh  likely  surroundings  lor 
tho  plirpose  that  1,  the  living,  will  get  out  of 

%;;u.rwh:n   Mr:' Jasper   and    Durdles 
pa,;!^".Jlanee  around  tl,e,n,l,,..i^c.desee,..U 

Ing  into  the  crypt   bv  a  ■-''1^'''  ;'  [;  ';"^,  :„ 
which  tlie  latter  has  a  key,tlie  wh  .leixi' m  e 

:,';;;;,o,digiit  in  their  .\.^  is  fify^^^^ 

One  might  fancy  that  the  tide  "*   1  '^   ^  »« 

stemmed  by  Mr.  ;'">^P."  ^°"''  ^"'  ."''t.^d- 
The  murmur  of  the  tide  is  Ix^^d  be>  d 
hut  no  wave  Passes  the  archway,  over  which 
his  lamp  burns  red  behind  his  curtam,  as  if 
tb,.  bnildim' were  a  Light-house. 
""They  enter,  locking  themselves  in  descend 
the  riig"ed  steps,  and  an-  down  iii  thi  "-r.M';- 
The  ia'ntern  is'not  wa.ited  f,.r  H-  ■"";;»  :*-^,^^ 
strikes  in  at  the  groined  wmdo«s,  li.m,  oi 
tlass  the  broken  tVames  for  whieli  east  Pat- 
fcrns'onthe  ground.  The  heavy  pillars  winch 
Import  the  roof  engender  masses  ot  black 
sl,^Se,but  botwoen  then,  tliere  are  hm  s  of 
hffht.  Up  and  down  tl.ise  lanes,  H'  'V  «"1^. 
P\  niles  cFiscoursing  of  tin-  "  o  d  uns  "  ho  yet 
counts  on  disinterring,  |1">\':  "i;!:"  .^„"i,;7^ 
in  which  ho  considers  "a  whole  family  on 
!"m"  to  he  stoned  and  earthed  up,. just  a,srf 
he  were  a  familiar  friend  "/the  fiinn ly^  fhe 
taciturnity  of  Durdles  is  h.r    '^^         ^J',^';^^ 

s:^i^re:Sw!;!f^^i;^j^spf¥^^^B 

the  steifs  by  which  they  rise  to  ";»  "'^'^df^^ 
Durdles  pauses  for  new  store  of  breath.  1  ho 
steps  are  vorv  dark,  but  out  of  the  darkness 
th?v c  1.1  see  the  lan,-s  of  liirht  they  have  trav- 
tutyean  J  ^^^^^  ^^.^^^  l,-„i,si-lf  upon  a  step. 
Mr"  lasi.er  scats  himself  iip-n  another.    The 

intimites  that  tho  eork  !>»>'.  "^7.  :»;^^  '"^i',^ 
but  this  is  not  aseertaimihle  thiougn  liie 
sense  of  sdit,  since  neither  can  descry  the 
or  Aiul  v'et,  in  talking,  thoy  turned  0 
one  auotVier,'  as  though  their  faces  could 
pniiiiiiiuii-'  t'^t'othcr*  _  , ,, 

"This  is  good  stuff,  Mr.  Jarsper ! ' 
"  It  is  very  good  stulf,  1  hope.     I  bought 

"  °"  ?'r/don't  show,  you  see,  the  old  uns 

''"'"'it"™uldTa'iLe  confused  world  than 

''  '"  w!.ir'u''»"«/:/  lead  toward  a  mixing  of 
.1-  o  i"iM,-,n,.s  iicoiiiesi'es;  pausing  on  tho 
t'""«\:  ,"■•',  1^  deaf  'hosts  had  not  pre- 
^rV  esent  it-l|-t:.himi..»"-™ly 
i,  '  mvei  lent  li-ht,  doimstieally,  or  chrono- 
-U  dlv  "  Ihit.  do  vou  think  there  may  bo 
gh.'sls  -of  other  things,  though  not  ot  men 

""^l  What" tilings «    Flower-beds  and  water- 
i„,r.pots  (    Horses  and  harness  i 
""No.    Sounds." 
"  What  sounds ! " 

"What  cries  do  you  mean?    Chairs  to 

"""No'  I  mean  screeches.  Now,  I'll  tell  you, 
Mister  Jarsper  Waitabit  till  I  putthobottlo 
Jh^ht."  ne^ro  the  cork  is.evideiitly  takqnout 
acain,  and  replaeed  again.  ^1!" 


it's  right !    Tins  time  last 


X. 
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lieart,  have  beeji  aslics  among  ashes,  and 
dust  among  dust,  some  years !  If  I  had  any 
imagination  (which  it  is  needless  to  say  I 
liave  not),  I  might  imagine  that  the  lasting 
beauty  oi'  these  stones  was  almost  cruel." 

He  closed  the  case  again  as  he  spoke. 

"  This  ring  was  given  to  the  young  lady 
who  was  drowned  so  early  in  her  beautiful 
and  happy  career,  by  her  husband,  when 
they  first  plighted  their  faith  to  one  another, 
It  was  he  who  removed  it  from  her  uncon- 
scious hand,  and  it  was  he  who,  "when  his 
death  drew  very  near,  placed  it  in  mine.  The 
trust  in  which  I  received  it,  was,  that,  you 
and  Miss  Eosa  growing  to  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  your  betrothal  prospering 
and  coming  to  maturity,  I  should  ^ve  it  to 
you  to  place  upon  her  finger.  Failmg  those 
desired  results,  it  was  to  remain  in  my  pos- 
session." 

Some  trouble  was  in  the  young  man's 
facCj  and  some  indecision  was  in  the  action 
of  his  hand,  as  Mr.  Grewgious,  looking  stead- 
fastly at  liim,  gave  him  tbe  ring. 

"  Your  placing  it  on  her  finger,"  said  Mr. 
Grewgious,  "  will  be  the  solemn  seal  upon 
your  strict  fidelity  to  the  living  and  the  dead. 
You  are  going  to  her,  to  make  the  last  irrevo- 
cable preparations  for  your  mamage.  Take 
it  with  you." 

The  young  man  took  the  little  ease  and 
placed  it  in  his  breast. 

'.'  If  any  thing  should  be  amiss,  if  any  thing 
should  be  even  slightly  wrong  between  you, 
if  you  should  have  any  secret  consciousness 
that  you  are  committing  yourself  to  this  step 
for  no  higher  reason  than  because  you  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  look  forward  to  it ; 
then,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  "I  charge  you 
once  more,  by  the  living  and  by  the  dead,  to 
bring  that  ring  back  to  rae." 

Here  Bazzard  awoke  himself  by  his  own 
snoring;  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  eases, .sat 
apopleeticaily  staring  at  vacancy,  as  defying 
vacancy  to  accuse  him  of  having  been  asleep. 

"  Bazzard !  "  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  harder 
than  ever. 

"  I  follow  you,  sir,"  said  Bazzard,  "  and  I 
have  been  following  you." 

"  In  discharge  of  a  trust,  I  have  handed 
Mr.  Edwin  Urood  a  ring  of  diamonds  and 
rubies.     You  sec?" 

Edwin  reproduced  the  little  case,  and 
opened  it ;  and  Bazzard  looked  into  it. 

"I  follow  you  both,  sir,"  returned  Baz- 
zard, "  and  I  witness  the  transaction." 

Evidently  anxious  to  get  away  and  be 
alone,  Edwin  Drood  now  resumed  his  outer 
clothing,  muttering  something  about  time 
and  appointments.  The  fog  was  reported  no 
clearer  (by  the  flying  waiter,  who  alighted 
from  a  speculative  flight  in  the  coffee  inter- 
est), but  he  went  out  into  it;  and  Bazzard, 
after  his  manner,  "followed"  him. 

Mr.  Grewgious,  left  alone,  walked  softly 
and  slowly  to  and  iro  for  an  hour  and  more. 
He  was  restless  to-night,  and  seemed  dispir- 
ited. 

"  I  hope  I  have  done  right,"  he  said. 
"  The  appeal  to  him  seemed  necessary.  It 
was  hard  to  lose  the  ring,  and  yet  it  must 
have  gone  from  me  very  soon." 

He  closed  the  empty  little  drawer  with  a 
sigh,  and  shut  and  locked  the  escritoire,  and 
came  back  to  the  solitary  fireside. 

"  Her  ring,"  he  went  on.  "  "Will  it  come 
back  to  me  ?  My  mind  hangs  about  her  ring 
very  uneasily  to-night.  But  that  is  explain- 
able. I  have  had  it  so  long,  and  I  have 
prized  it  so  much  !     I  wonder — " 

He  was  in  a  wondering  mood  as  well  as  a 
'.^stless ;  for,  though  he  checked  himself  at 
"that  point  and  took  another  walk,  he  resumed 
his  wondering  when  he  sat  down  again. 

"  I  wonder  (for  the  ten  thousandth  time, 
and  what  a  weak  fool  I,  for  what  can  it  sig- 
nify now !)  whether  he  confided  the  charge 
of  their  oi-phan  child  to  me  because  he 
knew —  Good  God,  how  like  her  mother  she 
has  become ! 

"  I  wonder  whether  he  ever  so  much  as 
suspected  that  some  one  doted  on  her  at  a 
hopeless,  speechless  distance  when  he  struck 
in. and  won  her!  I  wonder  whether  it  ever 
crept  into  his  mind  who  that  unibrtunate 
.-^orae  one  was  ! 

"  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  sleep  to-night ! 
At  all  events,  I  will  shut  out  the  world  with 
the  bedclothes  and  try." 

Mr,  Grewgious  crossed  the  staircase  to  his 


raw  and  foggW  bedroom,  and  was  so  ^' 

for  bed.  Dirjnly  catching  sight  of  L.  /aee 
in  the  misty  looking-glass,  he  held  hisVan- 
dle  to  it  for  a  moment.  \ 

"A  likely  some  one,  yOT(,  to  eome  Vito 
anybody's  thoiights  in  such  an  aspect! '[he 
exclaimed.  " There,  there !  there!  Gej  to 
bed,  poor  man,  Vid  cease  to  jabber ! "   ,' 

with  that  he  ey^tinguished  his  liijht,  nulled 
up  the  bedelothei'Yi'ouud  him,  and,  witkan- 
othersigh,  shut  oiVhn  world.  And  yet  tfere 
are  such  unexploi  %^romantio  nooks  in \he 
unlikeliest  men,  thiet  even  old  tinderous  aid 
touch-woody  Y.  j\  T.  Possibly  Jabber^^l 
Thus,  at  some  odd  times,  in  or  about  sevcn- 
teen-forty-sevcn. 


CHAPTEK  SH. 

A   HIGHT   WITH   DTJEDLES. 

Whew  Mr.  Sapsea  has  nothing  better  to 
do,  toward  evening,  and  finds  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  own  jirofundity  becoming  a  little 
monotonous  in  spite  of  the  vastness  of  the 
subject,  he  often  takes  an  airing  in  the  Cathe- 
dral Close  and  thereabout.  He  likes  to  pass 
the  churchyard  with  a  swelling  air  of  propri- 
etorship, and  to  encourage  in 'his  breast  a 
sort  of  benignant-landlord  feeling,  in  that  he 
has  been  bountiful  toward  that  meritorious 
tenant,  Mrs.  Sapsea,  and  has  publicly  given 
her  a  prize.  He  likes  to  see  a  stray  face  or 
two  looking  in  through  the  raihngs,  and  per- 
haps reading  his  inscription.  Should  he 
meet  a  stranger  coming  from  the  churchyard 
with  a  quick  step,  he  is  morally  convinced 
that  the  stranger  is  "with  a  blush  retiring," 
as  monumentally  directed. 

Mr.  Sapsea' s  importance  has  received  en- 
hancement, for  he  has  become  Mayor  of 
Gloisterham.  Without  mayors  and  many  of 
them,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  whole 
framework  of  society — Mr.  Sapsea  is  confi- 
dent that  he  invented  that  forcible  figure — 
would  fall  to  pieces.  Mayors  have  been 
knighted  for  "going  up"  with  addresses: 
explosive  machines  intrepidly  discharging 
shot  and  shell  into  the  English  Grammar. 
Mr.  Sapsea  may  "go  up  "  with  an  address. 
Else,  Sir  Thomas  bapsea!  Of  such  is  the 
salt  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Sapsea  has  improved  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Jasper,  since  their  first  meeting  to 
partake  of  port,  epitaph,  backgammon,  beef, 
and  salad.  Mr.  Sapsea  has  been  received  at 
the  Gate  House  with  kindred  hospitality ; 
and  on  that  occasion  Mr.  Jasper  seated  him- 
self at  the  piano,  and  sang  to  him,  tickling 
his  ears — figuratively,  long  enough  to  present 
a  considerable  area  for  tickling.  What  Mr. 
Sapsea  likes  in  that  young  man,  is,  that  he 
is  always  ready  to  profii  by  the  wisdom  of 
his  elders,  and  that  he  is  sound,  sir,  at  the 
core.  In  proof  of  which,  he' sang  to  Mr.  Sap- 
sea that  evening,  no  kickshaw  ditties,  favor- 
ites with  national  enemies,  but  gave  him  the 
genuine  George  the  Third  home-brewed ; 
exhorting  him  (as  "  my  brave  boys")  to  re- 
duce to  a  smashed  condition  all  other  islands 
but  this  island,  and  all  continents,  peninsu- 
las, isthmuses,  promontories,  and  other  geo- 
graphical forms  of  land  soever,  besides  sweep- 
ing the  seas  in  all  directions.  In  short,  he 
rendered  it  pretty  clear  that  Providence  made 
a  distinct  mistake  in  originating  so  small  a 
nation  of  hearts  of  oak,  and  so  many  other 
verminous  peoples. 

Mr.  Sapsea,  walking  slowly  this  moist 
evening  near  the  churchyard  with  his  hands 
behind  him,  on  the  lookout  for  a  blushing 
and  retiring  stranger,  turns  a  corner,  and 
comes  instead  into  the  goodly  presence  of 
the  Dean,  conversing  with  the  verger  and 
Mr.  Jasper.  Mr.  Sapsea  makes  his  obei- 
sance, and  is  instantly  stricken  far  more  ec- 
clesiastical than  any  Archbishop  of  Y'ork,  or 
Canterbury. 

"  You  are  evidently  going  to  write  a 
book  about  us,  Mr.  Jasper,"  quoth  the  Dean  ; 
"  to  ^vrite  a  book  about  us.  Well !  We  are 
very  ancient,  and  we  ought  to  make  a  good 
book.  We  are  not  so  riclily  endowed  in  pos- 
sessions as  in  age ;  but  perhaps  you  will  put 
that  in  your  book,  among  other  things,  and 
call  attention  to  our  wrongs." 

Mr.  Tope,  as  in  duty  bound,  is  greatly  ou-  • 
tprt;up.cd  by  tills.  J^ 

^/ 


even  foK,  my " 
accountable  thanj 

"How  so,  Mr. 
with  a  nod  of  goc 
his  Fetch.     "  How 

"  I  am  not  awi 
looking  about  him 
the  Vei-y  Eeverenc 
honor  of  referring." 
ing  his  original  in  d 

"Dm-dles,"  Mr. 

"Ay!  "    the    D 
Durdles ! " 

"The  truth   is, 
"  that   my  curiosity 
really  stimulated  by 
sea's  knowledge  of  i 
drawing   out   whate* 
around  him,  first  led 
ond    thought  upon 
course    I  had   met  i 
You  would  not  be   i 
Dean,  if  you  had  seer 
him  in  his  own  parlor 

"  Oh  !"  cries  Sapsi 
thrown  to  him  with 
and  pomposity ;  "  yes 
erend  the  Dean  refei 
happened  to  bring  Du 
together.    I  regard  Du 

"  A  character,  Mr.  S 
skilful  touches  you  ti 
Jasper. 

"  Nay,  not  quite  th, 
bering  auctioneer.     "  I 
fluenee  over  him,  pcrhi 
sight  into  his  character, 
Eeverend  the  Dean  wi' 
mind  that  I  have  see 
Mr.  Sapsea  gets  a  little  1: 
inspect  his  coat-buttons. 
_  ^'WeU!"  says  the  I 
him  to  see  what  has  bee 
"  I  hope,  Mr.  Mayor,  you 
and  knowdedge  of  Durdlc 
pose  of  exhorting  him 
thy  and  respected  Choii 
cannot  afibrd  it ;    his  hea._  /o. 

much  too  valuable  to  us." 

Mr.  Tope  is  •  again  highly  enterta. 
and,  having  fallen  into  respeettiil  convulf 
of  laughter,  subsides  into  a  deferential  i 
mur,  importing  that  surel-y  any  gentle 
would  deem  it  a  pleasure  and  an  bono 
have  his  neck  broken,  in  return  for  such 
compliment  from  such  a  source. 

"I  will  take  it  upo*i  myself,  sii","  ob- 
serves Sapsea,  loftily,  "to  answer  for  Mr. 
Jasper's  neck.  I  will 'tell  Durdles  to  be  care- 
ful of  it.  He  will  mind  what  /  say.  Hc^w 
is  it  at  present  endangered?"  he  inquires, 
looking  about  him  with  magnificent  patron 
age. 

"  Only  by  my  making  a  moonhght  expe-, 
dition  with  Durdles  among  the  tombs,  vaults, 
towers,  and  ruins^"  returns  Jasjijr.  "  You 
remember  suggesting  when  you  brought  us 
together  that,  as  a  lover  of  the  ]>ieturesque,  it 
might  be  worth  my  while  ? " 

"/remember!"  replies  the  auetioneer. 
And  the  solemn  idiot  really  believes  that  he 
does  remember. 

"  Profiting  by  your  hint,"  pursues  Jasper, 
"  I  have  had  some  day-rambles  with  the  ex- 
traordinary old  fellow,  and  we  are  to  make  a 
moonlight  hole-' nd-eorner  exploration  to- 
night." \ 

"  And  here  he  is',-"  says  the  Dean. 

Durdles,  'with  his  dinner-bundle  in  his 
hand,  is  indeed  beheld  slouching  toward 
them.  Slouchnjg  nearer,  and  perceiving  the 
Dean,  he  pulls  off  his  hat,  and  is  slouching 
away  with  it  under  his  arm,  when  Mr.  Sapsea 
stops  him. 

^'  Mind  you  take  care  of  my  frl"  d,"  is 
the  uijunction  Mr.  Sapsea  lays  upo' 

"  "NVhat  fi;iend  o'  youm  is  d  s 

Durdles.     "  !N'<^  orders  has  cor 
friend  o'  yourn.'^ 

"I  mean  my'  ' '    ' 

"Oh!    r'- 
take  eare 

"  But 

.    Wh 
his  t' 
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aoin. 
islud  iiiiniiitiiro 
l,..ras  of  the  Cir- 
,  ('oniimimli-'rsliip- 
veriuiiciiU  It  wiiH 
•tiire  to  bu  huii(;  o» 
ollerj-. 

uo  proximiito  cause 

,  80  the  )'o)I  served 

J  hcur  the  out-door 

g.  and  beating  tlieir 

li-st  far  surpassing 

bid,  witli  a  shiver, 

,-aiter  shut  the  door 

was  a  condiment  t>t 

llarvev.     And  here 

lelii-nllv  Ih.il  the  U-;.' 

ts  ap|'iio;ition  to  the 

ivWf-K  oftciu-li  always 

tniv  (with  somcthins,' 

iti.'liv  some  seconds, 

crln'and  tlie  tray  had 

otli's  leg  when  aceoni- 

age  with  reluctance  to 

mean. 

aehiw  to  the  cellar,  and 
ofruhv,  straw-colored, 
liich  h"ad  rii.ened  long 
fogs  are,  and  had  since 
shade.  Sparkling  and 
,  a  nap,  they  pushed  ut 
1  cork-screw  ( like  pris- 
o  force  their  gates ),  and 
•  P.  J.  T.  in  seventeen- 
other  year  of  his  period, 
n,  for  a  certainty,  r.  J.T. 

Grewgious    showed   no 

owed  hv  these  glowing 

his  drinking  them,  they 

.red  over  him  in  his  high- 

,d  nm  !'■  waste,  for  any 

cv  caused  to  tiieker  over 

a.s"  his  manner  iiitluenccd. 

I  way,  he  had  cdiservant 

'  when,  at  the  end  of  din- 

ivin  back  to  his  own  easy- 

.  I  .M  corner,  and  Kdwin  luxu- 

y  sank  .nto  it  after  very  brief  remon- 

cc,  Mr.  Grewpioua,  as  ho  turned  h.sseat 

d  toward  tlut  fire  too,  and  Binoothod  his 

and  face,  mii-'ht  have  been  seen  looking 

s  visitor  between  his  smoothing  fingers. 

■  Bazzard  ! "  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  suddeii- 

tumiiig  to  him. 

•'I  follow  you,  sir,"  returned  Bazzaui, 
wlio  had  done  his  work  of  consuming  meat 
anil  drink,  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  thougli 
mostly  in  speechlessness. 

"1  drink  to  you,  Bazzard;  -Mr.  J;.ilwiii, 
success  to  Mr.  Bazzard  !  " 

"Success  to  Mr.  Bazzard!"  eclioud  i^il- 
win,  with  a  totally  unfounded  api>earaiiee  ot 
enthusiasm,  and  with  the  unspoken  addition, 
"  What  in,  1  wonder!" 

"  And  May  1 "  inirsued  Mr.  Grewgious,— 
"I  am  not  at  liberty  to  be  dofinit.— .\ln.v  !— 
niv  conversational  powers  are  so  very  limite.l 
tlmtl  know  I  shall  not  eome  well  onto!  Ins 
-May  !-it ought  to  b.-  put  '"V'-'V'''';,";  .;,''. 
I  have  no  imag.nalion  May  !  -tl  .•  iImim  .1 
anxiety  is  as  nearly  the  mark  a>.  1  am  likely 
V,,  get— May  it  come  out  at  last !         .,      .  ., 

Mr.  Bazzard,  with  a  frowinng  smile  at  the 
fire,  T>ut  a  hand  into  his  tangled  locks ;  as  U 
the  thorn  of  anxiety  wero  there;  then  into 
his  waistcoat,  as  if  it  were  there;  then  into 
his  pockets,  as  if  it  were  there  Jn  all  these 
movements  he  was  closely  followed  by  the 
eves  of  Kdwin,  as  if  that  young  gentleman 
expected  to  »ce  the  thorn  in  action.  It  was 
not  produced,  however,  and  Mr  Ba/.zard 
merely  said,  "  I  follow  you,  isir,  and  1  thank 

^""iT     n  "oing,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  iing- 

lin'-  'o»H  on  the  table  with  one  hand  and 

I.  ■  le  under  cover  of  the  other  to 

''dwin,   "  to  drink  to  my  ward. 

irj  flro*-     He  mightn't  like  it 

••  TIOUS 


„        I  .,  unipor  to  the  fair  and  liuseinating 

.Nil  i.    .le  yh-    --a.    Bazzard,  the  fmr  aiid  hisematmg 
.ed"  the  flying   \    »s  Kosa 


1  ioUow  you,  sir,"  said  Bazz.ird,  "  and  I 
plrtlge  you  !  ■'  .  .  „  ,    . 

'•  And  so  do  I ! "  said  Ld\vin. 

'•Lord  bless  me!"  cried  Mr.  Grewgious, 
breaking  the  blank  silence  which  of  c<>urse 
ensued,  though  why  these  pauses  should 
come  up.m  us  when  woh.-e  perlor.iud  any 
smell  social  rite  not  direc  -,  ..due.ve  ol  sell- 
cxa  nination  or  menta  ■'  r'"J^'»^>VV  Jo 
t(  11 !  ••  1  am  a  partiei  ,  '-<•  Angular  man, 
rnd  yet  I  fancy  (if  1  mty  use  the  word,  not 

.        .  •'  ..    "i    _*•  !■ ,\  »l,..^  T    i*milil    draw 


rnd  yet  I  fancy  (if  1  mpy  use  the  word,  not 
having  a  morsel  of  fancy)  that  I  could  draw 
a  picture  of  a  true  lover's  state  ol  mind  to- 

"'*"'■•  Let  lis  follow  you.  sir,"  said  Bazzard, 
"  and  have  the  picture."  .  . 

■'Mr.  Kdwin  will  correct  it  where  its 
wrong,"  resumed  Mr.  Grewgious  '•  and  will 
throw  in  a  few  touches  from  the  lite.  1  dare 
sav  it  is  wrong  in  many  puriicuhirs  and 
wants  many  touches  from  the  lite,  lor  1  was 
boni  a  Chip,  and  have  neither  sort  sympii- 
thiesnor  soft  experiences.  Well!  I  hazard 
the  guess  that  the  true  lover  s  mind  is  eom- 
Dletely  permeated  by  the  beloved  object  ot 
{lis  affections.  I  hazard  the  guess  that  her 
dear  unme  is  precious  to  him,  cannot  l;e 
heard  or  repeated  without  emotion,  and  is 
preserved  sacred.  If  he  bus  any  distniguisb- 
l„.r  appellation  of  fondness  fur  her,  it  is  re- 
served for  her,  and  is  not  for  common  ears. 
A  name  that  it  would  be  a  privilege  to  caU 
her  bv  being  alone  with  her  own  bright  sell, 
it  would  be  a  liberty,  a  coldness,  an  insensi- 
bility, almost  a  breach  ot  good  laith,  to  flaunt 
elsewuere."  -,,      ^ 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  Mr.  Grewgious 
sitting  b..lt  upright,  with  his  hands  on  his 
knees  c.nliiniouslv  chopping  this  diseour.se 
out  of  himself,  much  as  a  eharitv-boy  with  a 
verv'ood  memorv  might  get  his  catechism 
sai.l,and  evincing" no  correspondent  emotion 
whatever  unless  in  a  certain  occasional  little 
tin^linc  perceptible  at  the  end  of  his  nose. 

''  Mv  i.ieturc,"  Mr.  Grewgious  proceeded, 
"ffoes  on  t"  iei.resent(under  correction  Irom 
von  Mr  E.lwiii)  the  true  lover  as  ever  impa- 
tient to  i.e  in  the  ].reseuee  or  vicinity  of  the 
beloved  object  of  his  aftections,  a.s  earing  very 
little  for  his  ease  in  any  other  society,  and  as 
eonstantlv  seeking  that.  If  I  was  to  sav  seek- 
iii:  that  lis  a  bird  seeks  its  nest,  I  should  make 
itaTof  mvself,  because  that  would  trench 
upon  what  runderstand  tube  poetry;  and  I 
am  so  far  from  trenching  upmi  pnetry  at  any 
time,  that  1  never  to  my  knowledge  g"t  wili- 
in  ten  thousand  miles  ol  it.  And  1  am  l"-; 
sides  totally  una..|montod  with  t,'-'^^ '■"'^";.  ' 
birds,  except  the  birds  ot  .Miple  Inn,  who 
seek  their  nests  on  ledges  and  iii  giitter-pii.es 
and  chimney-pots,  not  constructed  for  them 
by  the  beneficent  band  ol  ^allM■e.  1  lui.', 
therefore,  to  be  under^b.."!  as  t.ovgoiiig  the 
bird's-nest.     But  my  loetuiv  .l"es  re].ieseni 

the  true  lover  as  ba\  iiig  >e>  '■^;'";''''',^''','"|,'!' 
hie  from  that  of  tl»'  beloved  „l.|eet  ot  bi.s 
atlVclioiis.   and  as   living  at    ..nee  a  doubled 

ifc  and  a  balve.l  life.  Aiolif  I.  .lo  no.t  clearly 
"ipressw  hall  mean  by  that,  it  is  either  h.r 
thi  reason  that  having  no  conversational 
powers    1    cannot  express  what  I  mean,  or 

hat  having  no  meaning,  I  do  not  mean  what 
I  lid  t..  cNpr.'ss.     Winch,  to  the  best  ot  my 

'"  ]'',i«'ir.'i'lui.l  liinied  re.l  and  turned  white 
as  cert  .ill  point~  of  this  picture  came  into  the 
light.     He  now  sal  looking  at  the  fire  and  bit 

"*'"''¥he  speculations  of  an  Angular  man," 
resum..l  Mr.  Grew^imis,  still  sitting  and 
«,„.,.kin.'  exaellv  as  bet.. re,  "are  probably 
CT,,,,e.,,Ts,,',s.,Vl..bolaratopic.  But  1  fig- 
ure to  myself  (subjeel  as  before  to  Mr.  Ed- 
win's coiTection)  that  there  caii.be  m,  cool- 
ness no  lassitude,  no  doubt,  no  iiuliHereiice, 
no  hW-flreand  half-smoke  state  of  min.l  in 
a  real  lover.  Pray  am  I  at  all  near  the  niaik 
in  mv  picture ! "  .  .    ,  . 

A's  abrupt  in  his  conclusion  as  m  his  com- 
mencemeiit  an.l  pn.gress,  he  jerked  this  in- 
,,iiirv  at  Kdwi»,and  stooped  when  one  might 
•oive  supposed  him  in  the  moldh^  ot  his  ..ra- 


"  I  should  say  then  sir,'.'  id»>n  went  on 
embarrassed,  "that  the  picture  .V'"'.  '''"••; 
drawn  is  geiicrallj  correct ;  but  1  submit  that 
perhaps  vou  may  be  rather  hard  upon  the 

""'"I  IkS"^-',"    ■«'"'>t<^'l  Mr.  Grewgious 
"likelv  so.     1  am  a  hard  man  in  the  grain 

"Uc  may  not  show,"  said  Edwin,  "all  he 
feels:  or  he  may  not — "  ..    ,  .,  . 

Xiicre  he  stopped  so  long  to  hnd  the  rest 
of  his  sentence  tfiat  Mr.  Grewgious  rendered 
his  dilfieultv  a  thousand  times  the  greater  by 
unexpectedly  striking  in  with— 

"N'o   to  be  sure  ;  he  »«av  not ! 

AtU-r  that  they  all  sat  silent ;  the  silenco 
of  Mr.  Bazzard  being  oceiu^ioned  by  slmuber. 

"  His  responsibility  is  veiT  great  though, 
said  Mr.  Grewgious,  at  length,  with  his  eyes 

""  Edw*iu  "nodded  assent,  with  hit  eyes  on 

'^''"*'\nd  let  him  be  sure  that  he  trifles  with 
no  one,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious  ;  "  neither  with 
himself,  nor  with  any  otlier."  ,,„„„, 

Edwin  bit  his  lip  again,  and  still  sat 
looking  at  the  fire.  ,     ,,  •  r  .. 

"  He  must  not  make  a  plaything  of  a 
treasure.  Woe  betide  him  if  ''^  J"''*  •  j^"' 
him  take  that  well  to  heart,"  said  Mr.  Grew- 


liould  say,  sir,"  stammered   Edwin, 
-efer  the  ijuestion  to  me — " 

._id   Mr.  Grewgious,  "  I  refer  it 
lU  as  an  authority.' 


"  Though  he  said  these  things  m  short  sen- 
tences, much  as  the  supposititious  chanty-boy 
just  now  referred  to  might  have  repeated  a 
ierse  or  two  from  the  Book  of  1  r'.  er  s 
there  was  something  dreamy  (for  so  htera  .'. 
man)  in  the  way  in  which  he  now  shook  is 
right  forefinger  at  the  live  coals  in  the  grate, 
and  airain  fell  silent.  .  ,  .       , 

But  not  for  long.  As  he  sat  upright  and 
stiff  in  his  chair,  lie  suddenly  rapped  Ins 
knees,  like  the  carved  image  of  some  queer 
Joss  or  other  coming  out  ol  'ts  nverie,  and 
said,  "We  must  finish  this  b..tile.  Mi.  Ed- 
;^i.'  Let  me  help  vou.  I'U  '-  l'  ;:',-.;-J' 
too  though  he  m  asleep.     Ue  luightu  t  like 

"  "hc"  helped  them  both,  and  helped  himself, 
and  drained  his  glass,  and  '^t"«f /'  'f  »'" 
upward  on  the  table,  as  though  he  had  just 
caught  a  bluebottle  in  it.  .         ,    , 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Edwin,"  he  proceeded, 
winin.'  his  niootli  and  hands  upon  his  haud- 
i-.,  ...l/r.-f  ■•  t..  a  little  piece  of  biLsme.ss.  YOU 
r.^e  d  fr.'m  me  the  other  day,  a  certified 
copy  ..f  Miss  Uosas  father's  will,  You  knew 
its  contents  before,  but  you  received  it  from 
me  as  a  matter  of  business.  1  sl'™'^  ''»  « 
sent  it  to  Mr.  .la.sper,  but  for  M'f^  «""  » 
wisbiii"  it  to  come  straight  to  you,  in  preter- 
onee.    "You  r.eeived  it  ?  " 

"  (Juite  safely,  sir." 

"  You  sbouhl  have  aekiiowledgcd  its  re- 
ceipt," said  Mr.  (.irewgious,  "  business  being 
business  all  the  world  over.     However,  you 

'''^"Tmeant  to  have  acknowledged  it  when  I 
fir-it  o'lim-  in  lliis  fVi-nini;,  sir." 

'^-^'ot  H  I'u-^im-sliko   acknowledgment," 

^:j?;;d!^^;vir:;f..rki,,,iiyaiii,si,.nto^ 

as  I  in  my  discretion  may  think  best. 

"  Mr  'Edwin,  it  came  into  my  mind  just, 
now,  when  I  was  looking  "»''"' '""if' !.Mh„t 
could,  in  my  discreti-n,  acomt  "'>>>■'  •''"■ 
trust  at  no  better  time  tl.an  l'^'  1  ^ ^;^''!; 
Favor  mo  with  vour  albnlK.n  bait  a  minute. 
■  lie  t....k  a  buneb  of  k.'ys  liom  his  nocket, 

Mll'le.l    out    bv    the    CaU.lh-light  .the  >ey    hO 

wanted,  ami  then,  with  a  candle  ,n  his  hand, 

;rii<^u".;o;-:m;rse:;n.r\ha^ 
r''"ti'';";.^w;th'u;uin'bi:im.>riie 

rHurn,";  to  hi 'chair.  As  he  held  it  un  for 
the  vome-  man  to  see,  his  hand  trembled. 

'■'  Mr  "r.lwin  this  rose  of  diamonds  and 
rubies,  ,l,.liealel.;  set  in  g.dd,  was  a  ring  be- 
1  ..'in-  b-  Miss  Itosa's  mother.  It  was  re- 
..  ,ve,rin.iii  lieribad  luni. I,  in  my  presence, 
w  1  such  .listraeted  grief  as  I  hope  it  may 
ever  be  mv  lot  to  cntemplate  again.  Hard 
„„„  „s  1  am,  I  am  not  hard  enough  for 
.    .      u„..  i,„,„  1.1.;, dii.  these  stones  snino  1 


that     See  how  bright  these  stones  shine  I 

,  Ming  the  case.  "  And  yivt  t  le  eyes  that 
w!ere  so  much  brighter,  and  that  so  often 
hioked  upon  them  with  a  light  and  a  proud 
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